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PUBLISHERS' NOTE 

This twenty-second and last volume of a Re*ii;aue of llui 
Dictionary of National Biography coinprisos Ihrcu 
volumes supplementary to theorifihial edition. Eirors liavo 
as far as possible been corrected, and some* of Ibc bibliohn'nphit's 
have been revised, but otherwi.so the text iTinaiiiH unaltered. 

The three supplementary voluiiies (Vol. I. Ahl)ott-t’.liilil<'i!' ; 
Vol. IL Chippendale- Hoste ; Vol. III. How-Woodwju'il) were 
first published in the autumn of 1901, and .supply (with a fi‘W 
accidental omissions) memoirs of persons who died while tlu^ 
original volumes were in course of quarterly publication. TIu' 
Supplement brings this record of national biogiaphy down 
to the death of Quocn Victoria {2'ind Jaiuiaiy l')|)l). 

Tub Index and Epitome of tho JJictionaky, which i'l pub' 
lished in a separata votumo, gives, with full cros'i-rcfcrcnccj, an 
alphabetical list of all memoirs in both tho incnoNAiiV (IIJH6 IDOO) and 
the Supplement to the Dichonarv (1901), 
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PREFATORY NOTE 

jpniliahtd w September 1901 4n the first volwmo of the angimaZ edition 
of the Supjilommt.'] • 

Tnn Supplement to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ contains a 
thousand articles, of which more than two hun^*ed represent accidental 
omissioiia from tho previously published volurqjBS, These overlooked 
memoirs belong to various epochs of mediraval and modern history ; 
Boino of tho inoro important iill gaps in colonial history to which recent 
events havo dirocted attention. 

But it is tho main purpose of the Supplement to deal with distin- 
guishod persons who died at too Into a date to bo included in the original 
work. I’lio principlo of tho undortaking excludes living people, and in 
tho <‘onrHO of tho (iftoon years daring which the publioatioia, in al^dia- 
botical HOiiuonco, of the eixty-throo quarterly volumes of the Dictionary 
was in progress, many men and women of eminence died after their 
duo alphabetical place was reached, and tho opportunity of commemo- 
rating them had for the time passed away. Tho Supplement contains 
nearly eight hundred memoirs of recently deceased persons, who, in 
tho circumstances indicated, found no jdaco in tho previously published 
volumes. 

Owing mainly to tho longer interval of time that has elapsed since 
tho publication of tho volumes of tho Dictionary treating of the earlier 
portions of the alphabet, tho supploraentary nnmos beginning with the 
earlier letters are exceptionally numerous. Half the supplementary 
names belong to the lirst five letters of the alphabet. 

It was originally intended that the Supplement to the Dictionary 
should bring the biographical record of British, Irish and Colonial 
acliiovomont to the extreme end of the nineteenth centur}', but the death 
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Geobqb Smiih (18!24:-1901), publisher, the fDimder and proprietor oi the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ was of Scottish pai outage, His paternal 
grandfather was a small landowner tuid faimor in Morayshire (or Elginshire), 
who died young and loft his family ill pi ovided for, His father, George Smith 
(1789-184.6), began life as an apprentice to Isaac Eorsyth, a booksollor and 
banker in the town of Elgin. At a youthful ago he migrated to London with 
no rosourooB at his command beyond his abilities and powers of work. By 
nature industrious, oonsoiontious, and religious, he was soon making steady 
and satisfactory progress. At first he found omployment in the puiilishiirg 
house of Eivington in St. Paul’s Ohurohyard. Subsoquontly he transferred 
his services to John Murray, the famous publishor of Albemarle Btroet, and 
while ill MuiTay’s employ was sent on oiio occasion to deliver proof-sheets to 
Lord Byron. At length, in 1816, ho and another Scottish immigrant to 
London, Alexander Elder, a native of Banff, who was Smith’s junior by a 
year, went into partnership, and sot up in businoss for themselves on a 
raodost Boalo. They opened promises at 108 Eonohuroh Street as booksollois 
and stationers. The now firm was styled Smith h Elder, After throe years the 
partners added publishing to the other branchos of their businoss. On 2 March 
1819 they wore both admitted by redemption to tho freedom of the Stationers' 
Company. Membership of the compiuiy was noodlul at tho time for tho 
pursuit in London of the publisher’s oalling. Some four months later, 
on 10 July 1819, Smith & Elder ontoi'od their earliest publication in the 
Stationers’ Company’s register. B was a well-printed collection of ‘ Sermons 
and Expositions of interesting Portions of Scripture,’ by a popular con- 
gregational minister, Dr. John Morison of Trevor Chapel, Brompton. Thus 
unobtrusively did tho publishing house set out on its road to fame and 
fortune, which it soon attained in moderate measure by dint of strenuous 
endeavour and skilful adaptation of moans to ends. 

On 12 Oct. 1820— little nioro than a year after the elder Smith had become 
a London publishor— ho married, His wife, Elizabeth Murray, then twenty- 
three years old, and thus her husband’s junior by eight years, was daughter 
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of Alexander Murray, a suooessful glass-ware manufacturer in London, wlio, 
like her husband, was of Elginshire origin. Mrs. Smith was a woiniiu of 
much shrewdness, vivacity, and sanguine temper, in whoso judginonl titui 
resourcefulness her husband, and afterwards her children, placed the utmost 
confidence. The young couple lived, on their marriage, over Smith A ISldur's 
shop in Eenchuroh Street, and there George Smith, tho oldest sou and 
second child (of six), was born on 19 March 1824.' 

Very shortly after hie birth the father removed his business and his family 
to 66 Gornhill — to that house which was fated to acquire wide repute, alike in 
literary and commercial oiroles. There, at the age of six, young George Hmitli 
suffered an attack of brain fever, and Ms mother, who showed him sjicoial 
indulgence, was warned against subjecting him to any severity of diHoii)lim‘. 
Erom lufauey he was active and Mgh-spirited, and domestic leniouey en- 
couraged in him an unruliness of temper which hampered tho ociursi) of liis 
education. But his parents desired Mm to enjoy ovory oduoatioiuil ii(lvantiig(j 
that lay in their power. At first he was sent to Lr. Smith's boariling hcIiodI 
at Eottingdean. Thenoo he passed at the age of ton to Merchant Ttiylorn' 
School, but soon left it for a school at Blaokheath, whore tho manlor, finiling 
Mm intractable, advised his parents, greatly to their indignation, to BOtul liim 
to sea. Although he did well as far as tho sohoolwoi'k was ooneorui'd, Itis 
propensity for mischievous frolio was irreprossiblo, and after he hiid Hpent a 
few terms at the Oity of London School his father doomed it wisest li» trtke 
Mm into his office. He had shown on aplitudo for malhomalioM, didighliul in 
chemistry, and had not neglected Latin ; but he was too young h) have miwin 
great advance in the conventional subjects of study whoii in 183H, at tho ago 
of fou^een, he began a business career. Subsequently lie roooivod losoonK at 
home in Erench, Md showed a quids intuitive opprooiation of good lilciutnnt, 
But it was the etir of the meroantilo world that first gavo UHOfnl dirouti«>ii In 
Ms abundant mental energy. 

Dm-ing Ms boyhood Ms father’s firm liad mode nolahlo progrosH. On ili 
remoTOl to OornhiU, in 1824, Smith & Elder wore joined by a lliinl ])ar(ni>r, 
and the firm assumed the parmaneut designation of Smith, Elder, A (Jo. 
The new partner was a man of brilliant and alfcraotivo giftH. if ol 
weak and self-indulgent temperament. His entry into tho onnconi greatly 
extended its sphere of action. His guardian, .flilnoaH MaoinloMh, was oliief 
partnm m a great firm of Calcutta movohants, and this oonnnolion witii 
Liffia brought to the bookselling and publishing branohos of Hjnith, Elder, 

M time Indian agoiioy, wl.ieh in ennr,e 

outdisteuoed m commercial importanoo tho rest of tludr Nvork. 

operations were oonflnoil to the oxjtort of Htationery 

^ mauuL of aomj,any’B sorvioo; but gradually 

of oommodiUes was dealt with, banking rospoiidbilitioH u-.ti-o 
undertaken, and Smith, Elder. A Oo. ultimately loft most oAlw other Jiulian 
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agencies in London far behind alike in the variety and extent of their 
transactions. 

It was to the third partner, who had become a liveryman of the 
Olothworkors’ Company on 1 March 1837, that Smith was apprenticed on 
beginning his business career. On 2 May 1838 the fact of his apprenticeship 
was duly entered in the Glothworkors’ Company’s records. 

At the moment that Smith joined the firm it had entered into close 
relations with Lieutenant Waghorn, the originator of the overland route to 
India. Whilo Waghorn was experimenting with his now means of com- 
munieating with the east, Smith, Elder, & Co. acted as his agents, and 
published from 1837 the many pamphlets in which he pressed his schemes 
and opinions on public notice. Some of Smith’s earliest romiiiisoouoes 
related to Waghorn’a strenuous efforts to perfect his system, with which the 
boy’s native activity of mind enabled him to sympathise very thoroughly. 
All the letters that wore sent to India under Waghorn’s supervision across the 
Istlimus of Suez and through the Bed Sea were despatohod from Smith, 
Elder, & Co.’s offieo in Cornhill, and those reaching England from India 
by the same route wore delivered there on arriving in London. Young Smith 
willingly helped his seniors to 'play at post oflioo,’ and found that part of his 
dutios thoroughly oongoiiial. But as a whole his labours in Cornliill wore 
arduous, lie was at work from half-past seven in the morning till eight 
o’clock in the evening, with very short intervals. IBs father wisely trained 
him in all the praotioal details of tlio stationery and bookselling business, 
lie had to mend the oKloo quills, and was taught how to bind books and 
oven composo typo. The dinner-hour in tho middle of tho day ho often, how- 
ever, oontrivod to spend at Dyer's riding sohool in Finsbury Square, whore 
ho booaino an oxi)ort horseman. Biding romaiiiod all his life his main 
rooroation. In IBdl, throe years after his entry into tho firm, his family 
removed to Denmark Hill. 

Tho steady inoroaso in the firm’s general business was aooompanied 
by marked aotivity in tho publislung doparlinont, aud oai’ly in tho thirties 
that department won an assured reputation. For tho first development of 
tho publishing branch Mr. Elder %vas largely responsible, and though ho 
ap])Ued himself to it somewhat spasmodioally, and his ventures wore by no 
moans uniformly suooossful, some iutoi’osting results were quickly aohiovod. 
As early as 1826 Smith, Elder, k Go. issued, in partnership with Chalmers 4 
Collins, a Glasgow firm, James Donnogan’s ‘New Greek a7id English 
Lexicon,’ which was long a standard book. In 1827 they undertook single- 
hajrdod tho issue of Eiohard Thomson’s ‘ Ohroniolos of London Bridge.’ Of 
more popular literary work whioh tho firm lu’oduood, tho most attraolive item 
was tho fashionablo annual called ‘ EHondship’s Oilering.’ This elaborately 
illustrated gift-book was originally produced at tho end of 182d, under the 
editorship of Thomas Kibble ITorvey (subsequently editor of the ' Athenroum ’), 
by a neighbouring publisher, Jjujjtou Eelfo of 13 Cornhill. The number for 
1828 was tho first publishod by Smith, Elder, & Co., and for fourteen con- 
Booutive years they oontiuuud to make annually an addition to the series. 
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Hervey was sucoeeded in the editorship by the Scottish poot, Thomas I’l’inglo, 
and ultimately by Leitch Eitohie, a well-known figure in jounialism, who 
otherwise proved of service to the firm. The writers in ‘ libriendship’s Olfoving ’ 
were the most distinguished of their day. They included not only veterans 
like Southey, Coleridge, and the Bttiick Shepherd, but also boginiicrs liko 
Tennyson and Buskin. The Hon. Mrs. Horton, Miss Mitford, Miss Stride- 
land, were regular contributors. To the volume for 1833 Macaulay contri- 
buted his ‘ Ballad of the Armada.’ The numerous plates in each issue were 
after pictures by the greatest artists of the time, and wore engraved by the 
best available talent. When the series was at its zenith of popularity boine 
eight to tan thousand copies of each volume were sold at Christmas. 

Another of the literary connections of the firm was Miss Louisa llonriotta 
Sheridan, a daughter of Captain W. B. Sheridan, a very distant relative of the 
well-known family. ‘ Of her personal attractions Smith cherished from boyhood 
admiring memories. Between 1831 and 1885 she edited for the firm five 
annual volumes entitled ‘ The Comic Offering, or Lady’s Mdlango of Ijitorary 
Mirth,' which Eobert Seymour, the practical originator of ‘ I’iokwiok,' liolpcd 
to illustrate; and in 1838 Smith, Elder, & Co. produced for her 'Tlie 
Diadem, a Book for the Boudoir,’ with some valuable plates, and conli‘i» 
buttons by various well-known hands, including Thomas Campbell, James 
and Horace Smith, and Agnes Strickland. 

In its attitude to fiction the young firm manifested, under Leitoli Eitoliio’s 
influence, an exceptional spirit of enterprise. In 1838 Smith, lilldor, & Co. 
started a ‘ Library of Eomanoe,’ a series of original novels and romanoes, 
English, American, or translated from foreign tongues, wliich tlioy published 
at the prophetio price of six shillmgs. Eifteon volumes appoaro<l under 
Bitohie's editorship before the series ended in 1836. The first was ‘The 
Ghost Hunter and his Family,’ by John and Michael JJanim, the iiutlioi-s 
of ‘ The O’Hara Family ; ’ the fourth was John Gall’s ' Stolon Cliild ' (1H33) ; 
the sixth, ‘The Slave-King,' a translation from Victor Hugo (1833) ; and llm 
fifteenth and last was ‘Ernesto,’ a philosophical romauoo of iutew'st hy 
William [Henry] Smith (1808-1872), who afterwards won fame as author of 
‘ Thorndale.’ 


Among Smith, Elder, & Co.’s early works in general light liUiralure wliioli 
still retain their zest were James Grant’s ‘ Bandom Bcoolloetions of the llouho 
of Commons ’ and ‘ Bandom EeooUoctions of tho House of Lords' ( 1830 ) 
For was the firm disinolined to venture on art publioations involving some- 
what large risks. Clarkson Stanfield’s ‘ Coast Scenery,’ a oolloetion of forty 
views, issued (after publication in serial parts) at the inico of 82s. Gd 
appeared m 1886 ; and ‘ The Byron GaUovy,’ thirty-six migravlngs of subjects 
from Byron s poems, followed soon afterwards at the price of 36s. Tlieso 
volumes met with a somewhat cool reception from tho book-buying „t,b]i,. 
but an ambition to exoel in the produotiou of expensively illustrated volumps 

jJc, Lieut-oolonol Sir Itenry Wyatt, and died next 
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was well alive in the firm when, in 1838, Smith first enlisted in its service.' 
That year saw the issue of the first portion of the great oolleoted edition of 
Sir Humphry Davy’s ‘ Works,' which was completed in nine volumes next 
year. lu 1838, too, the film inaugurated a series of elaborate reports of 
recent expeditions which the government had sent out for purposes of 
scientific exploration. The earliest of these gicat scientific publications was 
Sir Andrew Smith’s ‘ Illustrations of the Zoology of South Africa,’ of which 
the first volume was issued in 1838, and four others followed betw'een that 
date and 1817, all embellished with drawings of exceptional beauty by George 
Henry Ford. The government made a giunt of 1,500Z. in aid of the publica- 
tion, and the five volumes were sold at the high price of 18i. Of like character 
wore the reports of the scientifio results of Admiral Sir Edward Belcher’s 
voyage to the Pacific in the Sulphur : a volume on the zoology, prepared by 
Bichard Brinsley ninds, came out under Smith, Elder, & Co.'s auspices in 
1843, a second volume (on the botany) appeared in the next year, and a third 
volume (completing the zoology) in 1845. That was Smith, Elder, & Oo.’s 
third endeavour in this special olass of publication. To the second a more 
lasting interest attaches. It was 'The Zoological Eeport of the Expedition 
of n.M.S. Beagle,’ in wliioh Dai'win sailed as naturalist. 1,0002. was advanced 
by the government to the firm for the publication of this important work. 
The first volume appeared in large quarto in 1840. Pour more volumes 
completed the undertaking by 1848, the iirice of the whole being 82. 16a. 
Smith, Elder, & Oo. ware thus brought into personal relations with Darwin, the 
earliest of their authors who acquired worldwide fame. Independently of 
his oilloial reports they published for liim, in more popular form, extracts from 
them in volumes bearing the titles ‘ The Structure and Distribution of Coral 
Reefs ’ in 1842, ' Geological Observations on Voloanio Islands ’ in 1844, and 
‘ Geological Observations on South America ’ in 1846. 

The widening range of the firm's dealings with distant lands in its capacity 
of Indian agents rendered records of travel peculiarly appropriate to its 
publishing department, and Smith, Elder, Sc Oo. boldly contemplated the 
equipment on their own account of explorers whoso reports should serve them 
as literature. About 1840 Austen Henry Layard set out, at their suggestion, 
in the company of Edward Mitford, on an overland journey to Asia; but the 
two men quan'ellod on tho road, and the work that the firm contemplated 
was never written. Anoilier project which was defeated by a like cause was 
an expedition to the sontli of Franco, on wbioli Leitcb Bitohie and James 
Augustus St. John started in behalf of Smith, Elder, & Oo.'s publishing depart- 
ment. But the firm was never dependent on any single class of publication. 
It is noteworthy that no sooner had it opened relations with Darwin, the 
writer who was to prove tho greatest English naturalist of the century, than 

’ Besidos the Urge vonturea wliioh they undertook on thoir own aooount, Smith, Elder, A 
Co. noted at this tlmo ns ngente for many oUborate publioationa prepared by reaponelble 
publlaheraof Edinburgh and GUagowj suohwcre Thomaa Brown’s ‘Eoasil Oonohologyof 
Great Britnln,’ tho first of tho twenty -oight aorUl parts of which appeared Itt April 1887, and 
Kfty'a ' Edinburgh Portraita,’ 2 vola, dto. 1888. 

von. 
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its services were sought by him who was to prove the cenlnvy’s greatest art- 
oritic aud oue of its greatest artists in English prose — John Buskin. It 
was in 1843, while Smith was still in his pupilage, that Buskin’s father, a 
prosperous wine merchant in the city of London, introduced his son’s first 
prose work to Smith, Elder, & Co.’s notice. They had already published 
some poems by the young man in ‘ Eriendship’s OfToi’ing.’ In 1843 ho 
had completed the first volume of ‘Modern Paintors, by a Graduate 
of Oxford.’ His father failed to induce John Murray to issue it on commis- 
sion. The offer was repeated at Oornhill, where it was accepted witlr alacrity, 
and thus was inaugurated Buskin’s thirty years’ close personal oonnootion 
with Smith, Elder, & Go., and more especially with George Smitli, on whoso 
shoulders the whole responsibilities of the firm were soon to Ml. 

The public were slow in showing their appreciation of Buskin’s 
earliest book. Of the five hundred copies printed of the first edition of 
the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ only 106 were disposed of within tlio 
year. Possibly tboi’s ware other causes besides public iudifforonoe for tliia 
comparative failure. Signs were not wanting at tlio moniont that, ambitious 
and enh’ghtened as were many of the young firm’s publishing ontorpi’isoH, 
they suffered in practical realisation from a lack of strict businosH mclliod 


which it was needful to supply, if the publishing department was to aoliiovt^ 
absolute success. The heads of the firm were too busily absoi'boil iu tlu'il' 
rapidly growing Indian business to give close attontioir to the pultlishitjg 
branch ; managers had been recently chosen to direct it, and had not prtm>ii 
sufificiently competent to hold their posts long. Salvation was at hand within 
the office from a quarter in which the partners had not thought to Hijok it. 
A predilection for the publishing branch of tho businosa was alroady duolaring 
itself in yoimg Smith, as well as a practical insight into busiuoss method 
which convinced him, boy though he was, that some reorganisation was 
desirable. With a youthful self-oonfidenoe, whioli, oontnivy to common 
experience, events showed to be justifiable, he persuaded liis fathtir lalo in 
1843~-a few months after the issue of the first volume of ' Modorn rainlorH,' 
and when he was in his twentieth year — ^to allow him to assurao, temporarily 
at any rate, control of tho publishing department. Under cautious cou- 
difaons ms father acceded to his wish, and Smith at once aoonptod for 
pubhoation a collection of essays by various writers on well-known liloniry 
people, edited by the somewhat oooentrlo and impraotioaJjlo author of 
‘Orion,’ Eichard Hen^st Horne. The enterprise oaUnd forth all Hinilli's 
energies. Hot only did he supervise the production of the work, which 
was adorned by eight steel engravings, but, in constant intorviows with tho 
author, he freely urged alterations in the text which ho dooniod needful 
to oonoihate public taste. The book appeared, in Eobruary 1844, in two 
volumes, with the title ‘The New Spirit of the Ago,’ and Smith had the 
satisfacfaon of seo^g fm his firm fair pecuniary profit from this his oarlinst 
pubhcation. Anofter edition Was reached in July. His second publishing 
venture wae from itoe pen of a somewhat miscellaneous praoUtioner in literii. 
lure, Mrs. Baron Wilson, who had contributed to Miss Sierldivn’s ‘ IJiadom ’ 
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as well as to ‘ Eriendsliip’a Offering.’ I'or her he published, also in 1844 
(in June), another work in two volumes, ‘ Our Actresses, or oianoes at Stage 
Favourites Past and Present,’ with five engravings in each volume, irmlni^ing 
portraits of Miss O’NeiP, Miss Helen Faucit, and Mrs. Charles Kean. His 
third literary undertaking in the first year of his publishing career was of 
more permanent interest ; it was Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Imagination and Fancy.’ 

It was characteristic of Smith’s whole life as a publisher that he was 
never content to maintain with authors merely formal business relations. 
From boyhood the personality of writers of repute deeply interested him, 
and that interest never diminished at any point of his career. In early 
manhood ha was rarely happier than in the society of authors of 
all degrees of ability. With a city clerk of literary leanings, Thomas 
Powell,' ha was as a youth on friendly terms, and at Powell’s house at 
Peckham he was first introduced to, or came to hear of, many rising men 
of letters. It was there that he first met Horne, and afterwards Bobert 
Browning. It was there that he found the manuscript of Leigh Hunt’s 
• Imagination and Fancy,’ and at once visited the author in Edwardes 
Square, Kensington, with a geuerous offer for the rights of publication which 
was immediately accepted. Thenceforth Leigh Hunt was a valued literary 
acquaiutance, and Smith published lor him a whole library of attractive 
essays or compilations. Another house at which he was a frequent guest 
at this early period was that of Kusldn’s lather at Denmark Hill. Powell 
introduced him to a small convivial club, called the Museum Club, which 
mot in a street off the Strand. Douglas Jorrold and Father Prout were 
prominent members. There ho first made the acquaintance of George 
Henry Lewes, who became a lilolong associate. The club, however, fell 
into peouniary difficulties, from wliioh Smith strove in vain to relieve it, 
and it quickly dissolved. 

The grim realities of life were soon temporarily to restrict Smith’s oppor- 
tunities of recreation. Towards the end of 1844 a grave calamity befell his 
family. His father's health failed ; softening of tho brain declared itself ; and 
recovery was seen to bo hopeless. The elder Smith removed from Denmark 
Hill to Boxbill, whore ha acquired some eight to ten acres of land, and 
developed a lively interost in farming. But he was ■unable to attend to the 
work of the firm, and his place at (Jomhill was taken by his son very soon 
after he came of age in 184C. On 3 May 1846 George Smith was admitted 
by patrimony a freeman of the Stationers’ Company, and little more than 
three months lator his father died, at the age of fifty-seven (21 Aug. 1846). 
Thereupon the whole responsibility of providing for hie mother, his young 
brothers and sistors, devolved upon him. 

> In 1B40 Powell omigrated to Amorioa, where he became a piofoBBlonal man of letters, 
and pabliehod some frankly ill-natured sketohes of wiiteia he had met, under the title of 
•Living Authors of England this woe followed by ‘ Living Authors of America’ (first 
series, 1860). 
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Smith had no sooner addressed himself to his heavy task than ho 
found himself face to face with a crisis in the affairs of the firm of oxceptioiuil 
difficulty for so young a man to grapple with. The third partner was 
discovered to be misusing the firm’s credit and capital, and had to witlidraw 
from the partnership under circumstances that involved grave anxiety to 
all concerned.' Elder, who had not of late years given close attention to 
the business, made up his mind to retire almost at the same liiiio,'® Hniitli 
was thus left to conduct aingle-lianded the firm’s aifairn at a moniont when 
the utmost caution and financial skill were required to niiiintaiii its equili- 
brium Although no more than twenty-two, he p)’ovod liimsolf equal to tlio 
situation. By a rare combination of sagacity and daring, by a mastorful yet 
tactful exercise of authority, and by unremitting application, ho was able Ir) 
set the firm’s affairs in order, to uumvol the complications due to neglected 
bookkeeping, and to launch the concern anew on a career of ))roHpority far 
greater than that it had previously known. 

For a time the major part of his energies and busiuoss instinct was devoted 
to the coutrol and extension of the agency and banking doparlinent. It is 
difficult to overestimate the powers of work which lio In'Oiiglit k> his task, 

‘ It was a common thing for mo,’ ho wrote of this period, ‘ and many of llu) 
clerks to work until three or four o’clock in the morning, and oceasionnlly, 
when there was but a short interval between the arrival and dojiarturn of tlio 
Indian mails, I used to start work at nine o’clock of onu inurniug, and noithfl’ 
leave my room nor cease dictating until sovon o'olook tlio noxt oviming, wlion 
the mail was despatched. During those thirty-two hours of oontiuuous work 
I was supported by mutton chops and greou tea at stakid intervals. I ImjUovo 
I maintained my health by active exercise on foot aud horseback, a\>d by ladng 
able, after these excessive stretches of work, to sloop soundly for many liours; 
on those occasions I generally got to bed at about olevoii, and slept till tln-oe 
or four o'olook the next afternoon.' * 

Astonishing success followed Smith’s ofTorls, Tho profits j'oso steadily, and 
the volume of business, which was -well under C0,(J00/. when ho assumed 
control of the concern, multiplied Ihirloon limes within twenty yeiii-s of his 
becoming its moving spirit. The clerks at Oornhill in a few yi'ars numlmred 
160. An important branch was ostablishod at Boml)ay, and other ageiieii's 
were opened at Java and on the West Coast of Africa. There was no 
manner of merchandise for which Smith’s olionts could apply to liiin in 
vain. Scientific instruments for survoyiiig jjurposos, tho testing of which 
needed the closest supervision, were regularly forwarded to tho Indian govnrn- 
ment. The earliest electric telegraph plant that reached India was des- 
patched from Gornhill, It was an ordinary oxpononco to export munitions 

' He went to India and died at Oaloulta, 18 Jan. 1868. 

» Mr. Elder left London and died some thirty years lator, on fl Puli. 1870, at rinnolni/, iit 
the age of eighty-six. » < Oornhill Magnalno,’ Loooinbor 1000. 
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of -war. On one occasion Smith was able to answer the challongo of a 
scoffer who thought to name an exceptional article of commerce — a human 
skeleton — which it would bo beyond his power to supply, by displaying in his 
office two or three waiting to bo packed for transit. 

Smith’s absorption in the intricate details of the firm's general 
operations prevented him from paying close attention to the rainutira of the 
publishing doiiartmont ; but the fascination that it exerted on him never slept, 
and ho wisely brought into the office ono who was well qualiflcd to give him 
literaiy counsel, and oouhl be trusted to koop the department faithful to the best 
traditions of Englisli publishing. Ilis choice foil on William Smith Williams, 
who for nearly thirty years acted as his ‘ reader ’ or literary adviser. The 
oiroumstanoos under which ho invited Williams’s oo-oporation illustrate 
the accuracy with wliioh lie moasurod mon and their qualifioalions. At the 
time the two mot, Williams was clerk to Hullmandol & Walter, a firm of litho- 
graphers who wore working for Smith, Elder, & Co. on Darwin’s ‘ Tlio Voyage 
of IT.M.S. Beagle.’ On assuming tlio control of the Comhill businoss Smith 
examined with Williams the somewhat complicated aoooiiiits of that under- 
taking. After very hiiof inlcroonrso ho porooivod that Williams was an 
inoompotont bookltoopor, hut had oxcoptional literary knowledge and judg- 
mont. No time was lost in inducing Williams to enter tlio service of Smith, 
Elder, & Co., and the arnvngomont proved liiglily honolioial and congenial to 
both.'' But Smith dologiitod to none the master’s responsibility in any branch 

• Wllliani timith Williams (IHOO- IS7S) plnyml a mrlnl part boliind llio soonos ol tho 
thoatro of nlnatmulli-ranlury litornluro. IIo wivk liy unltu'o too modobt to gain any wide 
rai’ORiiition. IT(i begun nolivo llfo in 1S17 ns appronlioo to tlio publlsliing firm oC Taylor A 
IfnHHoy nt Fleet Stroot, ivho publiNlicd wtilingH ot ChnrlcB Lamb, Coloridgn, and Konls, and 
booamo in tSiil propriotors ot tho 'London Mngasinn.’ Willinins ohorished trom boyhood 
a gcnulno lovo oC litoratura, and roooivod much Idiidly notico from iiniinanlivrilors ahsociatad 
'witli Taylor iSs Ilassay. PoHidos Keats, ho camo to know Leigh Hunt and William Haslilt. 
Marrying at twonty-ilvo ho oponod a boolcshop on his own auoount in a oonct noar the I'ouHry, 
but insulllotanl capital ooinpollod liim to rolinquisli tills vonturo in 1827, when ho onlorod 
the oouuling-liouHO ot tho lithogniphio printora, Hullmandol tk Walter, whore Hmith met 
him. At that lime ho was devoting hlb leisuio to artioloH on litorary or thontrioal topics tor tho 
‘ Flpootator,' ‘ Athonnium,’ and other weekly papers. Ihuiug tho thirty years that ho spent 
in fImUh’H employ ho won, by his sympnllioUo oriliolsin and kindly courtoBy, the cordial 
regard ot many distinguished authors whose works Ijmilh, Kldor, ds Oo. published. 'The 
paternal consideration that ho showed to OharlolloProntii is woll known ; it is fully deaoribed 
in Mrs. Qaskoll’s ' Life ' nl Miss Dronlii. * IXo was my first lavourablo oritio,' wrote Gliarlotto 
PronliS In Pooombor IH'^; ‘lio first gavo mo onoonrngoinont to porsovoro as an author.' 
When sho first saw him at Cornhill hi IB'IS, sho dosorlbod him as 'a pale, mild, stooping 
man of fifty.’ Fiiibsoiiuently sho Ihouglil him loo muoh givon to ' oontemplallvo theorising,’ 
and possessed by ' too many abslraolions.’ With Tlmokoray, Iluskin, and Lewes ho was 
always on very friendly terms. Luring iiis assoointion with Smith ho did no independent 
litorary work beyond helping lo prepare for tho Ann, in 18G1, a ' Soloolion from tho Writings 
ol John Iluskin.’ lie was from youth a warm admirer of Iluskin, sharing ospoclally his 
enthusiasm for Tamer. Williams retired fmm Smith, lOldor, ik Co.’s businoss in February 
1876, and died six months later, aged 76, at his rosidsnoo at Twiokonham (21 Aug.) His 
eldest daughter was tho wife of Mr. Lowes Oiokiuson, the well-known portrait painter ; and 
his youngest daughter. Miss Anna Williams, aoMoved dislinolion as a singer. 
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of the business, Spiad, though publishing negotiations "wero thonooforlh often 
initiated bv Williams, there were few that wore not oonoludud ijornoiially hy 
Smith. 

iPor some time after he became solo owner and manager at Covnlull Biuilih 
felt himself in no position to run large rists in tlie publishing dojmvkiwnh. 
A cautious policy was pursued ; but fortune proved kind. It was nncosHiuy 
to cany to completion those great works of soientiiio tiavol by Si)’ Aiulvevv 
Smith, Hinds, and Darwin, tho publication of which had boon not only con 
tracted for, but was actually in progress during Smith's pupilage. 'I'lut firm 
had also undertaken the publication of &magmmoj)iis of Sir John IforHohol 
— ^his ‘ Astronomical Obsei’vations made at the Capo of Good IIo 2)0 towards 
the expense of which the Duke of bforthumborland had olforod 1,0001. 'I’iio 
work duly appeared in 1846 in royal quarto, with eighteen plates, at llio price 
of four guineas. A like obligation inourrod by the firm in oarlior days was 
fulfilled by the issue, also in 1846, of the natmalisl Hugh li'iiluoiier’s ‘ Ifamia 
Antiqua Sivalensis.’ Nine parts of this important work wore isduod at a 
guinea each in the course of the tlu-oe yoars 38d6-9. In 1816, loo, lluHlrin 
completed the second volume of his ‘ Modern PaiulovH,’ of wliioh an odilion 
of 1,600 copies was issued; and in 1840 Smith brought out tho sooond of 
Euskm’s great prose works, 'The Sevan Lamps of Arcliilocliiirc,’ wliich 
was the earliest of Buskin’s books that wna Woloorood with 2 )r!M)lioal warinlli 
on its original publication. 


In fiction tho chief author with whom Smith in tho (ii’hl yoars of liiH rolgn 
at Gornhill was associated was tho grandiloquent wiilor of hlood-imviUing ro- 
mance, G. P, E. James. In 1814 Smith, Bldor, fe Co. had bognn an nlahorato 
collected edition of his works, of which they issuocl olovou volunios by 1HI7, 
ten more being undertaken by another firm. Unhappily Smith, Hldot, ti (Jo. 
had also independently entered into a oontraot witli Jfiino.s to piiJjlisJi every 
new novel that ho should write ; OOOt. was to ho paid for tlio first edition of 
1,250 copies. The arrangement laslod for four yoars, and Chou sauk lioncaUi 
its own weight. Tho fii’m issued two novels by James in oacli of tho yean. 
1846, 1846, 1847, and no loss than throe in 184R. iCaoh work was in throo 
votoeB, at the oostomaiy price of 8Ia. Qd . ; so that hotwoou iHdfl and (H(H 
Smith offered the public twonty-sevon volumes from James’s 2 >on ata lolal 
cost to the purohasers of thirteen aud a half guinoas. Jamos’s fertility was 
clearly greater^ than the public approved. Tho jmblislior roquostod hioi to 
set limits to his annual output. Ho indignantly duolinod, luil Snjilh pm-. 
sisW with success in his objeotions to the novelist’s inloi 7 )retalion oI the 
onginal agreement, andauthor and publishei’ parted company. Tu 1848 Hiiuth 
issued a novel by his friend, George Henry Lowes, ontillod 'Boso, Ulanoho, 

expected from it, notimig came. 

While the tira^-oomedy of James was in its last stage. Smith Itocamo tho 
hero of a pubhshmg idyll which had the best possible effect on his roputation 
M a pubhsher and thatmed at the same time to his gouuiuo kindnose of lioart. 
Pew episodes m the pubhshing history of the liinolooulh century are of higJw 
mteireBt than the story of his association with Oharlotlo Bronia, Xn July 
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3847 Williams called Smith’s attention to a manuscript novel entitled ‘The 
Professor,' which had been sent to tlie firm by an author writing under the 
HHimo of ' Ourrer Bell.’ The manuscript showed signs of having vainly sought 
the favour of other publishing houses. Smith and his assistant recognised 
the promise of the work, but neither thought it likely to be a successful 
publication. While refusing it, however, they encouraged the writer in 
kindly and appreciative terms to submit another effort. The manuscript of 
‘ ,Tane Byre ’ arrived at OornhiU not long afterwards. Williams read it and 
handed it to Smith. Tlio young publisher was at once fascinated by its sur- 
passing power, and purchased the copyright out of hand. He always 
regarded the manuscript, which ha retained, as the most valued of his literary 
treasures. He lost no time in printing it, and in 1848 the reading world ro- 
ooguisod that ho had introduced to its notice a novel of abiding fame. Later 
in 1848 ‘ Shirley,’ by ‘ Gurrer Bell,' was also sent to Oornhill, So far ‘ Ourrer 
Bell ' had conducted the oorrespondonoe with the firm as if the writer were a 
man, but Smith slu-awdly suspected tliatthe namo was a woman’s pseudonym. 
His suspicions wore confirmed in the summor of 1848, when Oharlotte 
BronlS, aocoinpaniod by hor sister Anne, presented herself without warning at 
Oornhill in order to explain somo misundorstanding which sho thought had 
arisen in the negotiations for tho publication of ‘ Shii'loy.’ Prom tho dale of 
the authoress's shy and unooremonious introduction of hemolf to him at his 
office desk UTitil her premature death somo seven years later, Smith’s personal 
relations witli hor were oharaotorisod by a delightfully unaffected chivalry. 
On their first visit to Oornhill he took Miss Bronte and her sister to tho 
opera tho same evening. Smitli’s moUior made their acquaintance next day, 
and they twice dinod at hor rosidenoo, then at 4 Wostbourne Place. Miss 
Bronte frankly confided to a friend a day or two later hor impressions of hor 
publisher-host. ' He is a firm, inloUigont man of businoss, though so young 
[ho was only twonty-fourj ; bent on gotUng on, and I think desirous of making 
his way by fair, honourablo moans. He is enterprising, but likewise cool 
and cautious. Mr. Smith is a practical man.’ ^ 

On this occasion tho sisters stayed in Loudon only throe days. But next 
year, in Hovombor 1849, Miss Brontfi was tho guest of Smith’s mother 
at Wosthoumo Place for nearly three weeks. She visited tho London sights 
under Smith's guidonoo ; ho asked Thackeray, whose personal aequainlanoo 
ho does nob seem to have made praviously, to dine with him in order to 
satisfy her ambition of mocling tho groat novelist, whoso work aroused in her 
tho warmest outhusiasm. Ou toturuing to Haworth in December sho wrote 
to Smith: ‘Very easy is it to discover that with you to gratify others is to 
gratify youraeU ; to serve others is to afford yourself a ploasuvo. I suppose 
yon will experionoo your shore of ingvalitudo and encroachments, but do not 
lot thorn altor you. Happily they are the loss likely to do this because you ore 
half a Scotchman, and therefore must have Inherited a fair share of prudence 
to qualify your generosity, and of caution to protect your benevolence.’ • 

* * Oornliill Magazine,’ Socombor 1000 ; el. QaskoU’g ' Xilfe,* ed. Shoitw, p. 808 ft. 

* dftskell’a ‘ Iillo,’ ed. Shorter, p. 488, 
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Another visit — a fortnight long — ^followed in June 1850. Smith had then 
removed with his mother to 76 (afterwards 112) Gloucester Terrace. Miss 
Bronte renewed her acquaintance with Thackeray, who invited her and her 
host to dine at his own house, and she met Lewes under Smith’s roof. Before 
she quitted Loudon on this occasion she sat to George Eichmoud for hnr 
portrait at the instance of her host, who gratified hov father Ijy presenting 
him with the drawing together with an engraving of his and his daughter’s 
especial hero, the Duke of Wellington. Next month, in July 1850, Smith 
made with a sister a tour in the highlands of Scotland, and ho always 
remembered with pride a friendly meeting that befell him on the journey with 
Macaulay, who was on his way to explore Glencoe and Killiocrankie. At Edin- 
burgh he and hia sister were joined on his invitation by Mias Bronto, and they 
devoted a few days to visiting together sites of interest in the city and its 
neighbourhood, much to Miss Bronte’s satisfaction. She travelled south with 
them, parting from them in Yorkshire for her home at Uaworth.' Nor a 
third time she was her sympathetic publisher’s guest in London, in Juno 
1861, when she stayed a month with Ixis mother, and ho took her to hear 
Thackeray’s ‘ Lectures on the Humourists ’ at Willis’s Eooms. In a lofctor 
addressed to Smith, on arriving homo, sho described him as ‘ the most spirited 
and vigilant of publishers.’ In November 1852 Miss Bronto sent to the 
her manuscript of ‘ Villette,’ in which she drew her portrait of Smith 
in the soundhearted, manly, and sensible Dr. John, while his motlior was 
the original of Mrs. Bretton. In January 3853 Miss BrontS visited Smith 
and his family for the last time. They continued to correspond with each 
other till near her prematui'e death on 31 March 1855. 


An interesting result of Smith’s personal and professional relations with 
Charlotte BrontS was to make him known to such writers as wore her frionds 
—notably to Harriet Martineau and to Mrs. Gaskell, for both of whom ho 
subsequently published much. But more important is it to record that 
Charlotte Bronte was a main link in the chain that drew a writer of genius 
far greater even than her own— Thackeray himself— into Smith’s history and 
into the history of his firm. In the late autumn of 1860, after the intorohango 
of hospitalities which Miss Bronte’s presence in London had prompted, 
Thaokeray asked Smith for the first time to publish a book for him, his 
next Christmas book. It was a humorous sketch, with drawings by himself, 
entitled ‘ The Kioklebnrys on the Bhine.’ Thaokeray's regular publishers, 
Ohapmaii & Hall, had not been sucoesslul with his recent Christmas hooks. 
Doctor Birch and his Young Friend ' and ' Ecbeooa and Eowona,' and they 
deprecated the issue of another that year. Smith had from early days, since 
ho read the ‘Paris Sketch-book' by stealth in Togg’s sale rooms, chorlbhod 
a genuine affection for Thaokeray's work, and it had boon a youthful ambition 
0 publish for him. Williams had in his behalf made a vain bid for ‘ Vanity 
JJam m 1848. Smith now purchased the copyright of ’Tlio Kioklobum’ 
TOth alacrity and it was published at Chi-islmas 1860 in an edition of throe 
thousand. Though it was heavily bombarded by the 'Times,’ it proved 
' Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Chavlolte BronlB,’ od. Shorter, pp. 160 >$. 
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successful and at once reached a second edition.’ In 1851, when Smith heard 
that Thackeray was engaged on a new work of importance — ^whioh proved to 
be ‘Esmond’ — ho called at his house in Young Street, Kensington, and 
offered him what was then the handsome sum of 1,2001. for the right of issuing 
the first edition of 2,600 copies.^ Thenceforth he was on close terms of 
intimacy with Thaolceray. He was often at his house, and showed as tender a 
consideration for the novelist’s young daughters as for himself. ‘ Esmond ’ 
appeared in 1852 and was the first of Thackeray’s novels to be published 
in the regulation trio of half-a-guinea volumes. Just before its publication, 
when Thackeray was preparing to start on a lecturing tour in America, 
Smith, with kindly thought, commissioned Samuel Laurence to draw 
Thackeray’s portrait, so that his daughters might have a competent present- 
ment of him at home dm-ing his absence. Before Thackeray’s reton Smith 
published his ‘ Lectures on the English Humourists,’ and, in order to make 
the volume of more presentable size, added elaborate notes by Thackeray’s 
friend J'ames Hannay. In December 1854 Smith published the best known of 
Thackeray’s Christmas books, ‘ The Boss and the Bing.’ * 

•i 

<j 

‘ m 

Meanwhile Smith’s private and business life alike underwent important 
change. The pressure of constant application was, in 1853, telling on his 
health, and he resolved to share his responsibilities with a partner. Henry 
Samuel King, a bookseller of Brighton, whose bookselling establishment is 
still carried on there by Treacher & Co., came to Gomhill to aid in the general 
superintendence and to receive a quarter share of the profits. His previous 
experience naturally gave him a particular interest in the publishing depart- 
ment. On 3 July 1863 Charlotte BrontS wrote to Smith : ‘ I hope your partner 
Mr. King will soon aoquu'e a working faculty and leave you some leisure and 
opportunity effectually to cultivate health.' At the same date Smith became 
engaged to Elizabeth, the daughter of John Blakeway, a wine merchant of 
London, and granddaughter of Edward Blakeway, esq., of Broseley Hall, 
Shropshire. The marriage took place on 11 Eeb. 1864. Eor four years he 
and his wife lived at 112 Gloucester Terrace, where bo had formerly resided 
with his mother. Subsequently they spent some time at Wimbledon, and at 
the end of 1859 they settled at 11 Gloucester Square. 

Smith felt from the outset that the presence of a partner at Coinhill 
hampered his independence, but it relieved him of some labour and set him 

’ ‘ The Kioklobuiys ’ bore on the title-page the aotnal jeex of publication, i.e. 18S0. 
Thackeray’s earlier and later Christmae books were each post-dated by a your. Thus 
‘Ilebecoa and Bowena,’ which boars the date 1850, was published in December 1849, 

* Of. Mrs. Bltohie’s * Chapters from some Memoirs,’ 1894, p. 130. 

• Thackeray was not yet, however, exclusively identified with Smith, Elder, & Co. ‘ The 
Newcomee ’ in 1863-6, a colleoted edition of Miscelianeous Writings in 1865-7 (4 vole,), and 
' The Virginians,' 1857-9, were all issued by Bradbury & Evans. 
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free to entertain now developmente of businoea. One of his oarly hopoH waa 
to become proprietor of a newspaper, and during 1854 ho lislonod with nmoh 
interest to a suggestion made to him by Thackeray that tho novollst shoiiid 
edit a daily sheet of general criticism after the mannor of Addison and Blei'le's 
‘ Spectator ’ or ‘ Tatler.’ The sheet was to be called ' JTair Play,' was to doal 
with hterature as well as life, and was to be scrupulonsly frank and jimt in 
comment. But, as the discussion on tho subject advanced, Thackeray feai'od 
to face the reqionsibilities of editorship, and Bmitlr was loft to develop the 
scheme for himself at a later period. Newspapers oi more iitililariaii typo 
were, however, brought into being by him and his firm lioforo the notion of 
' Pair Play ’ was quite dropped. In 1855 Smith, JBldor, & Oo. slarlod a weokly 
periodical called ‘ The Overland Mail,’ of which Mr. (aftorwanls Sir) .Folin Kaye 
became editor. It was to supply home information toreadors in India. Next 
year a oomplementary poriodioal was inaugurated under tiio title of ' Tho 7 ronio- 
ward Mail,’ which was iutendod to oiTor Indian nows to rciudorH in tho United 
Kingdom. ‘ The Homeward Mail ’ was placed in the charge of M. B. Maslvvick, 
tho orientalist. The two editors wore ahoady auBociato<l as autliurs with tho 
firm. Both papers were appreoiatod by tho oliouls of tho linn’s agency luid 
banking departments, and are still in oxistonoo. 


In order to facilitate the issue of thoso ‘Mails’ Smith, Jildor, A Oo. 
acquired for the first time a printing oflioo of their own. They took over 
premises in Little Green Arbour Ciourt, Old Bailey, whioh had bomi oooujfied 
by Stewart & Murray, a firm of printers whoso parluors wore rohitivoH of Mr. 
Elder. The house hod bean the homo of Goldsmith, and Smith wan much 
interested in that association. TJndl 1872, whon tho printing oflioo was 
made over to Messrs. Spotiiswoodo & Oo., a portion of Smith, J'Hdor, * Oo.’b 
general literary work was printed at thoir own press. 

In 1857 the progress of tho firm roooivod a temporary oheok. I’lio 
^tbreak of ^tfae Indian mxitiny dislooatod all Indian buBinoss, and Smith, 
JSlaei, & Oo. B foreign department sufforod sovoroly. Guns and aruinunition 
were to commodities of which their olionts in India then stood ohiolly in need, 
md toy wre accordingly sont out in ample quantities. Jaoob’H llorso and 

oqiiippod from Oornhill, and to clerks 
there had often httle to do beyond oiling and paoldng rovolvors. Ji was a 
time of grave anxiety for to head of to firm. Tlie tolegraph wires woro 
constancy hanging him distressing news of to murdor of llio firm’s oliants 
many of whom were personally known to him. The massaoTOB In India also 

’iQpaia, and it was difliouU to 
datoma to precise extent of outstanding debts that would novor bo 
isoharg^. But Smiths sanguine end rosourooful temper enabled 1dm to 

EldS AT immediate inteoslB of Bmitli, 

EMer, A Go. was to transference of to government of India in 1858 from 
e old company to to crown. Many of to materials for pubUo works 
wbeh private firms had supplied to to old East India Company wld tlSj 
officers were now provided by to new India office without to tolorvtetiott 
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of agents ; and the operations of Smith, Sldor, & Co.’s Indian branch had 
to seek other channels than of old. 

The publishing dopartmont invariably afforded Smith a moans of dis- 
traction from the prossui'e of business cares elsewhere. Its speculative 
character, which his caution and sagacity commonly kept within reasonable 
limits of safety, appealed to one side of his nature, while the social intimacies 
which tlie work of publishing fostered appealed strongly to another side. 
The rapid strides made in public favour by Buskin, whoso greatest works 
Smith published botwoou 1850 and J8G0, woro an unfailing source of 
satisfaction. In 1850 ho had produced Buskin’s fanciful ‘King of the 
Golden Eivor.’ Next year came tho first volume of ‘ Stones of Venice,' 
the pamphlets on ‘ Tho Construction of Shoopfolds,’ and ‘ JPro-Eaphaolitism,’ 
and tho portfolio of ‘Examples of tho Architecture of Vonioo.’ Tho 
two remaining volumes of 'Stones of Venice’ followed in 1853. In 1864. 
appeared ‘ Looturos on Architecture and Painting,’ with two pamiihlets ; and 
then began tho ‘ Notes on tho Eoyal Academy,’ which woro continued each 
year till 1869. In 1866 oarao tho olaboratoly ilhislratod third and fourth 
volumes of ‘ M odorn Painters ; ’ in 1857, ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ ‘ Political 
Economy of Art,’ and ‘ Notes on Turnor’s Pictures ; ’ in 1868, an ougiuving by 
Holl of Biohmond’s drawing of Buskin ; in J 869, ‘ Tho Two Paths,’ ‘ Elements 
of Porspootivo,’ and tho ‘ Oxford Muboum; ’ and in 1860, tho fifth and final 
volume of ‘ Modern Painlors.’ Tho larger books did not have a rapid sale, 
but many of tho clioapor volumes and pamphlets sold brisldy. It was at 
Buskin’s oxpoiiso, too, that Smith pvoparod for publication tho first volume 
that was written by Buskin’s friend, Dante Gabriel Eossetti, ‘The Early 
Italian Poets,’ 1861. In 1860 Buskin’s father proved tho completeness of 
his oonfidonoo in Smith by prosontiiig him with one of tho few copies of 
tho volume of his son’s ‘ Pooms ' which his paternal pride had caused to bo 
printed privately. Smitli remained tbrougli this period a constant visitor at 
tho Buskius’ house at Denmark Ilill, and tluu'o ho made tho woloomo addition 
to his social circle of a large number of artists. Of those Millais became the 
fastest of friends ; while Leighton, John Looch, Eiohard Doyle, (Sir) Erodorio 
Burton, and the sculptor Alexander Monro woro always hold by him in high 
ostoom. 

It was at Buskin’s house that Smith was introduced to Wilkie Collins, 
son of a well-known artist. He deolinod to publish Collins’s first story, 
' Antonina,’ because tho topic soomod too classical for general taste, and ho 
uoglootod some yokrs later to treat quite seriously Collins’s offer of his 
' Woman in White,’ with tho result that a profitable investment was missed; 
but in 1866 he aooepled the volume of short stories oallod ' Alter Dark,’ and 
thus began basinoss relations with Collins which lasted intermittently for 
nearly twenty years. 

In the late fifties Charlotte BrontS’s introduction of Smith to HSirriet 
Martinean bore practical fruit. In 1868 he issued a new edition of her 
novel ‘Deerbrook,’ as well as her ‘Suggestions towards the future Gorem- 
mont of India/ Those were followed by pamphlets respeotivoly on the 
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'Endowed Schools of Ireland’ and 'England and her Soldiors/ and in ifldl 
by her well-known ‘Eousohold Education.’ Subsoquontly ho publiBliod 
her autobiography, the greater part of which she had oausocl to bo put into 
type and to be kept in roodinees for circulation as soon as her dcatli should 
take place. The firm also undei-took tho publication of lI>o Jiiany ti'aots and 
pamphlets in which William Ellis, the aoalous disciple of John Stuart Mill, 
urged improved methods of education during tho middle years of tho oonlury. 
To a like category belonged Madamo Venturi’s translation of Mazaini'a 
works which Smith, Elder, <Ss Co. issued in six volunio.4 liotwooii 18(54 and 
1870. 

At the same period as he became Miss Marlincau’s publihlior Uioro liogaii 
Smith’s interesting connection with Mrs. Oaskoll, which was liknwisn duo 
to Charlotte Bronte. Late in 1855 Mrs. Gaskoll sot to work, at tho roquest of 
Charlotte BrontS’s father, on his daughlor's lifo. Sho gloanpd many particu- 
lars from Smith and his mother, and naturally roquoslod him to jniblish tho 
book, which proved to be one of tho best biographios in tho language. Iliit 
its publication (in 1867) involved him in unwonted anxiotios. Mrs. (liisliMl 
deemed it a point of oonscionce to attribute, for roasuns that sho gave in dniail, 
tho luin of Miss Bronto’a brother Branwell to tho maclunations of a lady, lo 
whose children he had acted as tutor. As soon as Smith loarnod M rs. ( iaskoH'ii 
intention he warned her of the possible consoquonoos. 'Tho warning pashrd 
unheeded. Tho offensive particulars appeared in tho biogra})hy, and, as soon 
as It was published, an action for liliol was throatonoil. Mrs. (laskcll was 
travelling in Eraneo at tho inonionl, and hor address was unknown. Hmilili 
investigated the matter for himsoll, and. porooiving that Mrs. aiiskoll’s stato- 
ments were not legally justifiable, withdrew tho book from civoulaliou. t« 
later editions the offending passages woro Bupprossod. Sir .ramon Stcjilu.ii, 
on behalf of friends of tho lady whoso charaotor was asporsod, took ]mrt in 
the negotiations, and on their conolueion liandsomoly coinmondod Smllli'b 
conduct. 


IV 

In the opshing months of 1859 Smith turned liis atloiilltm lo an cmlirolv 
new publishing venture. He then kid tho foniidatioiis of tin, '(iornliiU 
Magazme, the first of tho three groat literary edifices which lui rnaroil hv liis 
own effort It was Ins intimacy rvith Tliaclfovay that led Rmilh to oHtaiiliHh 

Lfl originally was dosigiioil witJi t)m 

sole object of offering the public a novel by Thackeray in surial hirtlalinoiits 
combined wlh a liberal allowanoo of other firsl-rato literary matter. In 

£telS^ nf liboral lorms of 35()A for a monthly 

mstalment of a novel, which was to bo oomplolod in twelve iiumhorB Tim 

b^SuM? j publication of the work, after the iirst edition, worn to 

be equally divided between author and publisher Thaolcorav 

these oonditions ; but it was only after Smii!i had id “SqSS t 
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secure a fitting editor for tlie now venture — Tom Hughes was among those 
who were invited and deolined — that ho appealed to Thackeray to fill the 
editorial ohair. He proposed a salary of 1 ,000Z. a year. Thackeray con- 
sented to take the post on the understanding that Smith should assist him 
in business details. Thackeray ohiistenod the periodical ' The Cornhill ' 
after its publishing homo, and chose for its cover the familiar design by 
Godfrey Sykes, a South Kensington art student. The 'Oornhiir was 
launched, on 1 Jan. 1800. The first number reached a sale of one hundred 
and twenty thousand copies. Although so vast a circulation was not main- 
tained, the magazine for many years enjoyed a prosperity that was without 
preoodont in the annals of English ])oriodio!il publications. 

Thackeray’s fame and gouius rondovod services to the ‘ Cornhill ’ that are 
not easy to oxaggeralu. Ho was not merely editor, but by far tbo largest 
contributor. liGsidoa bis novel of ' Lov<il the Widower,' wliich ran through 
the early numbers, ho supplied each month a delightful ‘ Roundabout Taper,’ 
whioli was deservedly paid at the high rate of twelve guineas a page. Rut 
identified as Thaokoray was with the suoooss of the ‘ Cornhill ’ — an identifica- 
tion which Sinitli acknowledged by doubling his editorial salary -Thaokoray 
would have been the first to admit tlmt the practical triumphs of the enterprise 
wore largely the fi'uits of the energy, resouroefnlnoss, and liberality of the 
proprietor. Tliero was no writer of ouiineuco, tliovo was hardly an artist 
of distinguished merit (for the iiiagasino was richly illustrated), wJioso 
co-operation Hmith, wlion planning with TJiackoray the early numbers, did 
not souk, often in a personal interview, on teiins of exceptional nmnilioonoo. 
Associates of earlier date, like John Ruskiii and George Henry Lewes among 
authors, uud klillais, Ijcighton, and Richard Doyle among artists, were 
requisitioned as a matter of eourso. Ijowch was an indefatigable contributor 
from tho start. Ruskin wrote a paper on ‘ Rir .Joshua and Tfollioln ’ for the 
third number, but Ruskin’s subsequent participation brought homo to Smith 
and Ills editor tho porsonal uinbarrassmonts inevitable in tho oouduot of a 
popular magazine by an editor and a publisher, both of wliom woro rich in 
eminent literary friends. When, later in tho first year, Ruskin sent for serial 
issue u trouliso on political economy, entitled 'Unto this Last,’ his doctrine 
was seen to bo too deeply taintod with sooialistio heresy to coiioiliate 
subsoribors. Smith publisluid four articles and then infoi'iuod the author 
that tlio editor could accept no more. Smith afterwards issuod ' Unto this 
Last' in a separate vuluino, but tlio forced cessation uf the papers in tho 
magazine impaired tliu old oordiality of iuteroourso botweeu author and 
publislior. 

The magazine nooessarily brought Smith into relations with many notable 
writors and artists of whom lie had known little or nothing before. He 
visited Tennyson and offered him 5,000f. for a poem of the length of the 
‘Idylls of tho King.’ This was declined, but ‘Tithouus’ appeared in tho 
second number. Another poet, a friend of Thaokoray, who first oame into 
relations with Smith through the ‘ Cornhill,' was Mrs. Browning, whose 
* Groat God Ran,’ illustrated by Leighton, adorned tho seventh number (July 
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laau). The arfiisfi, SVederiok Walker, who was afterwards on intimate tonus 
with Smith, casually called at the office as a lad and aslced for work on the 
magazine. His oapaoities were tested without delay, and he illnstralod 
the greater part of 'Philip,' the second novel that Thackeray wrote for the 
‘ OornhiU.’ It was Leighton who suggested to Smith that ho sliould give a 
trial as an illustrator to George Du Maurier, who quickly bcoamo ouo ol the 
literary and artistic acquaintances in whose society ho most delighted. 

Two essayists of different type, although each was endowed with distinc- 
tive style and exceptional insight, Sltzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold, 
were among the moat interesting of the early contributors to the ' Ooriihilh' 
Stephen contributed two articles at the end of 1860, and through the years 
1861-3 wrote as many as eight annually — on literary, philosophical, and 
social subjects. 

Matthew Arnold's work for the magazine was of groat value to its 
reputation. His essay on Bugdnie da Qndrin (Juno 1863) had the distiuoliou 
of bearing at the end the writer’s name. That was a distinction almout 
unique in those days, for the ' OornhiU ’ then as a rule jealously guardi'd 
the anonymity of its authors. On 16 3uno 1863 Arnold wroto to his molliKf 
of his Oxford lecture on Heiuo: 'I have had two applications for thn loetuio 
from magazines, but I shall print it, if I can, in the "Oomlnll,” buoaUKC U 
both pays best and has much the largest circle of roaderH, "Mugiiniodo 
Qu4rin ” seems to be much likod.' > Tho looturo on Hoino appeared in the 
Oo mhi ll for Ootoher 1863. The hearty woloomo givon his articles by 
the conductors of the ‘ OornhiU ’ inspired Arnold with a ‘souse of gmlilndo 
and surprise.’ A paper by him entitled 'My Oouutrymon ’ iu l''obrunry 
'made a good deal of talk.' Thora followed his lino looturus on ‘(’oltiti 
Literature,' and the articles which wore roissuodby Smith, Hldor, A (In. in 
the oharaoleristio volumes entitled respectively ' Oulturo and Anarchy ’ (If-iUH), 

I St. Paul and Protestantism ’ (1869), and ‘ Lilevaturo and Dogma ' ( J HV 1). 

With both Etzjames Stephen and Matthew Arnold RmilU jmiintaimid 
almost from iheir first introduction to tho ‘OornhiU’ oloso pcrHojial l„t(«i. 
course. Ha espeoiaUy enjoyed his intimacy with Matthew Arnold, whnso 
iffiosjnorasies charmed him as much, as his Ught-hoartod hauler, lie pub- 
hshed for ^old netu’ly aU his numorous prose works, and showed evury 
regard for him and hia family. While Arnold was rosiding in llio <iouutry at 
a later prnod, Smith provided a room for him at his publishing offices in 
Waterloo Place when he had ooeaaion to slay the night in lown.“ 

• ‘ Letters of M. Arnold,’ ad. G. W. E. EubboU, i. 19B, 

* Of. Arnold’s ' Letteie,’ ed. G. W. E. BuasoU. On 31 May 1871 Arnold wltes 1 1 1 biii moUior , 

Tpiay^iS: srj Sm ur s- 1 “'‘rr r"" 

impBesable and the telegraph wires broken ’ (ii. SflOj.* totograph. Ulvo m4» aro 
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Chief among novelists whom the inauguration of the ‘ Oornhill Mngn- 
zine ’ brought permanently to Smith’s side was Anthony Trollope. He had 
already made some reputation with novels dealing vrith olerioal life, and when 
in Ootobor 1869 he offered his servioes to Thackeray as a writer of short 
stories — ^lio was then porsonally unknown to both Smith and Thackeray — 
Smith promptly (on 26 Oot.) offered him 1,0001. for the copyright of a clerical 
novel to run serially from the first number, provided only that the first poition 
should bo forwarded by 19 Deo. Trollope was already engaged on an Irish 
story, but a clerical novel would alone satisfy Smith. In the result Trollope 
began ‘Iframloy Parsonage, ' and Smith invited Millais to illustrate it. 
Thackeray courteously aooorded the first place in the first number (January 
1860) to the initial instalment of Trollope’s novel. Trollope was long a 
mainstay of the inagazino, and his private relations with Smith wore very 
intimate. In August 1861 ho began a second story, ontitbd ‘ The Htrngglea of 
Brown, Jones, and Bobinson,’ a humovons satire on the ways of trade, which 
proved a failure. Six hundred pounds was paid for it, but Smith made no 
complaint, merely remarking to the author that he did not think it equal 
to his usual work. In Soplomber 1862 Trollo]>o offered reparation by sending 
to the ‘Ooruhiir ‘The Small ITouso at Allinglon.’ I’inally, in 1806 7, 
Trollope’s ‘Olavorlngs’ apjjoared in the mogtissino ; for this lie rcooivtid 2,800/. 
‘Whether much or little,' Trollope wrote, ‘it was offered by the proprietor, 
and paid in a single cheque.’ Whon oonlmsling his oxpovionooB as con- 
tributor to other periodicals with those ho enjoyed as contributor to the 
‘Cornliill,’ Trollopo wrote, ‘What T wrote lor the “Cornhill Magazine " 
I always wrote at the instigation of Mr. Smith.’ ^ 

George Henry Lewes liad introduced Smith to George Eliot soon alter 
thoir union in 1864. Her voice and oonvorsatlon always filled Smith with 
admiration, and whon tho Lnweses Bottled at North Bank in 1863 Im was 
rarely aijsont from her Sunday receptions until thoy ooasod at Lewes's death 
in 1878, Early in 1862 she road to him a portion of the manuscript of 
‘Eomola,’ and ho gave practical proof of his faith in hor goniua by offering 
her 10,000/, lor tho right of issuing the novel serially in the ‘ Oornhill Maga- 
zino,’ and of siibsoquont soparato publication, Tho ronaonablo condition was 
attached that tho story should first be distributed over sixteen numbers 
of tho ‘Oornhill.’ George Eliot agreed to tho terms, but ninbarrassments 
followed. Sbo doomed ib nocossary to divide tlio story into twelve parts 
instead of tbe Blipulaled sixteon. Erom a business point of view tho ohango, 
as the authoress frankly aoknowlodged, amounted to a serious broach of 
contract, but she was deaf to both Smith’s and Lowos's appeal to bor to 
respect the original agreement. She offorod, however, in consideration of hor 
obstinacy, to aooopt the reduced romunomlion of 7,000/. The story was not 
oomplotod by the authoress when she sottlod this serial division. Illtimatoly 
she disoovored that she had misoalcnlatod the longtli whioh the story would 
reach, and, after all, ‘ Eomola ’ ran through fourteen numbers of the magazine 
(July 1862 to August 1863). Xioightoa was ohoson by Smith to illustrate the 
’ Anthony Trollopo’s ' Autobiography,* i. SSI. 
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story. The whole transaction was not to Smith's pecuniary atlvanlago, but 
the cordiality of his relations with tlia authoress remained unchecked. Ilor 
81017 of ‘ Brother Jacob, ’ which appeared in the ‘ Cornhill ’ in July iHC4, was 
forwarded to him as a free gift. Afterwards, in 1866, she soiit him the 
manuscript of ‘ 3?elix Holt,’ but after reading it ha did not fool justifii'd in 
accepting it at the price of 6,0001., which George Eliot or Lowes sot n])on it. 

Meanwhile, in March 1862 the • Cornhill ’ had sufforod sovcm blow 
through the sudden resignation of tho editor, Thaolcpray. Ho found tho 
thorns in the editorial cushion too sharp-pointed for his sensitive nature. 
Smith keenly regretted his decision to retire, but when Thackeray took publio 
farewell of his post in a brief article in the magasiino for A])ril (‘ To (kmlri- 
butors and Correspondents,’ dated 18 March 1862), tlio iiovoUst stated that, 
though editor no more, he hoped ‘ long to remain to oontrilmto to my frioiid’s 
magazine.* This hope was realised np to the momont of Thaokoriiy’s 
unexpected death on 23 Dec. 1863. His final ‘ Eouiidabout Paper ’ Htrango 
to say on Club Paper ' — appeared in the magazine for tlio preceding Novom- 
ber, and he had nearly completed his novel, * Denis Duval,’ which was to form 
the chief serial story in the 'Oornbiil’ during 1864. Nor was Thackeray 
the only member of his family who was in Ihoso early days a contributor to 
the magazine. Thackeray’s daughter (Mrs. Bichniond Hiloluo) had contri- 
buted a paper called ‘ Little Scholars ’ to tho filth numbor while lior father was 
editor, and in 1862, after his withdrawal, Smith accepted her novel, ' Tim Story 
of Elizabeth,’ the first of many from the same pon to appoar sovially in tho 
‘Cornhill.’ Thackeray’s death naturally oausod Smith iuluuso pain, ilu at 
once did all he could to aid his friend’s daughters. In consultation with Ihtur 
friends, Herman Merivalo, (Sir) Honry Cole, and l'’itzjivnieH Stopliou, lie 
purchased their rights in their father's books, aud by arraiigouioul with 
Thackeray's other publishers, Chapman & Hall and Bradbury A Evans, who 
owned part shares in some of his works, acquired tho wholo of TJuMikoray's 
literary property. He subsequently published no loss thuu seven (‘.(miplcto 
collections of Thackeray’s works iu difforont forms, tho earliest - tlm ' I library 
Edition’ in twenty-two volumes— appearing in 1867-9. fi'haokoray’s daiiglitors 
stayed with Smitli’s family at Brighton in tho early days of tlioir sorrow, and 
he was gratified to receive a letter from Thackeray’s mother, Mrs. Carmichiutl 
Smyth, thanking him for his resourooful kindness (24 Aug, 1864). ‘ I rejoice,' 
she wrote, ‘that such a friend is assvmod to ray grandohildrcm.’ Her »»x- 
pressions were well justifiod. Until Smith’s death there subsisted a olusu 
friendship between him and Thackeray’s elder daughter (Hill's. lUfcobio), and 
he was fittingly godfather of Thackeray’s granddaughter (Mrs. liitchio's 
daughter). 


On Thackeray's withdrawal from the odilorship tho oflioo was loui- 
porarily placed in commission. Smith invited Lewes and Mr. bVedorlok 
Greenwood, a ypung journalist who had contributed to tho soeoud number 
a striking paper, ‘An Essay without End,’ to aid hhnsolf in oouduothig the 
mag^me. This arrangement lasted two years. In 1804 Lewes retired, 
and Mr. Greenwood filled the editorial chair alone until his absorption in 
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other work in 1868 oompollod him to dologato most of his fund ions to 
Dutton Cook. 

A singular and somewhat irritating oxpcrlonco befell Smith as proprietor 
in 1869. In April 1868 a gossiping artiolo called ‘ Don Rioardo ’ narrated 
some advonturos of ‘ General Plantagonot Harrison,’ a name which the writer 
believed to bo wholly imaginary. In dune 1869 Smith was proceeded against 
for libel by one who aotually boro that flosignation. It seemed difflcult 
to treat the grievance seriously, but the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff, and assessed Iho damages at flOf. In March 1871 Mr. Dutton Cook 
withdrew from the editorship of the ‘ Comhill.’ Thereupon Mr. Leslie Stephen 
booamo editor, and Smith praotioolly left the whole direction in the now 
editor's hands. 

IJntil Mr. Stephen's advent Smith had comparalivoly rarely loft the holm 
of his fascinating venture. His conti-ibutor Trollope always maintained that 
throughout tho sixtios Smith's hand oxelnsively guided the fortunes of tho 
‘Comhill.’* It was certainly ho alone who contrived to soouro most of tho 
important oontribulions during tho latar years of tho dociulo. On Tbaekeray’s 
death ho invitod Charles Diokons to snirply for tho Pobrnary number of J 864 
an artielo ‘ Tn Memoiiam.' Dickens promptly accodod, and doolined to ncco])t 
payment for bis article. It was to Hmith personally that Ci eorgo Eliot prosontod 
her story of ‘Brotlior Jacob,’ whicli appeared in July following. A year before, 
ho had iiiulortakon tlio publication of two novels, ' Sylvia’s Lovers ’ and ‘ A 
Dark Night's Work,’ by liis aeciuaintanco of earlier days, Mrs. Gaskoll, aird at 
tho samo time ho arranged ior tho serial issue in tho magasino of ‘ Cousin 
Phillis,' a now novel (1806-4), as well as of her linul novel of ' Wives and 
Daughters.’ Tho last began in August IBOI and ended in January 1800. 
With tho sum of 2,000i. wliioli was piud for tluj work, Mrs. Gaskell purolmsed 
a country house at ITolybourno, near Alton, wlmro, boforo she had completed tJio 
manuscript of her story, she died suddcmly on 12 Nov. 1865. Tho rolations 
existing between Rmiiih and Mrs. Gaskoll and her claughlors at tho time of lior 
death wore of thofriondli('sl,and hisfriondship with tho daughters proved life- 
long. As in the ease of 'I'haokeray’s works, ho soo)i purohasod tho oopyrighls of 
all M rs. ( laskoli’s books, and issued many attractive collootions of them, I To was 
also responsible for tho serial appoamneo in tlio ‘ Comhill ' of Wilkie Collins’s 
‘ Armadale,’ which was continued through the exceptional number of twenty 
parts (Novombor 1864 to June 1866); of Miss Thackeray’s 'Village on llio 
OHif,’ which aijpoarod in 1866 7 ; of three stories by Charles Lover--' Tho 
Bramloighs of Bisliop’s Polly,' “Pliat Boy of Noroott's,' and ‘Lord Kil- 
gobbin’ — wliioh followed each other in almost unintomiptod succession 
tlu'ough tiro magassino from 1867 to IB72; of Ohavlos Roado’s ‘Put yourself 
in his Place,’ whioh was oonmiouood in 1869; and of George Morodith’s 
‘Advonturos of Harry Riohmoud,’ whioh began in 1870. 

Most of those writers were the publiHhor’s personal friends. Although 
Roade’s boisterous personality did not oltogothor attract Smith in private life, 
he was fully alive to his transparent sincerity. Apart from the tpagasino, hp 
* Anthony TroUopu's ‘ Autobiography,’ il, ISff. 
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tranaaoted much publishing business mlh Wilkie Collins and wiUi klisn 
Thackeray (Mrs. Eitohie). He published (soparatoly from the raagiwiiui) all 
Miss Thackeray’s novels. Eor a time ho took over Wilkie OoHhw’s books, 
issuing a collective edition of them between 1866 and 1870. But this oouiiot*- 
tion was not lasting. Smith refused in the latter yoar to accede to (IoIHuh’h 
mquest to publish a new work of his in sixpenny parts, and at tho clone 
of 1874 Collins transferred all his publications (save tboso of wliioli tlie oo])y- 
right had been acquired by Smith, Elder, & Co.) to the firm of Oliatto & 
Windua. Smith was not wholly unversed in the methods of juililication 
which Collins had invited him to pursue. He had in 18GC purchased the 
mannscript of Trollope’s ’Last Chroniclon of Barset’ for 3,000f., and liud 
issued it by way of experiment in sixpenny parts. The result did not 
encourage a repetition of the plan. 

One of the pleasantest features of tho early history of the ‘ Cornhill ’ was 
the monthly dinner which Smith gave the contributors for the first year at 
bis house in Gloucester Square. Thaolmray was usually tho cliief giieiW,, 
and he and Smith spared no pains to give tho incpliiigK every ceusivial 
advantage. On one occasion Trollope thonglillossly described the eiilertiiin- 
ment to Edmund Tales, who was at feud with Thackeray, and Tales wrnle 
for a New Tork paper an ill-natured description of Hinitli in his eliiiraoler of 
host, which was quoted in tho ‘ Saturday lioviow.’ Tbaekeray nmdo a sudl- 
oiently effective retaliation in a ' Eonndabout Paper ’ onlitli'd ‘ On Kereenu iu 


Dining-rooms.’ The hospitality which Smith offered bis ‘ Cornbill ’ cwidjulms 
and other friends took a new shapo in 1803, when ho aequireil a bouse at 
Hampstead colled Oak Hill Lodge. Eor some ton years lio resided tliero during 
the summer, and spent the winter at Brighton, travelling to and from Intiidnn 
each day. Partly on Thackeray’s suggestion, at tho boginuing of eacli wimintn' 
from 1863 onwards, there was issued by Mr. and Mrs. George Hmitli a fjnimral 
invitation to their friends to dine at Hampstead on any I'Viday they oIiohc, 
without giving notice. This mode of onlortainiueiit 2n’ovod llioronglily suc- 
cessful. The number of guests varied greatly: once they roaolicd as many 
as forty. Thackeray, MElais, and Leach were among Ibo oarlinst arrivals • 
afterwards Trollope^ rarely failed, and Willdo Collins was oflnu pmscut! 
Turgenieff, the Eussian novelist, was a guest on one occasion, Knlisi'tjnniilly 
Du Maurier, a regular attendant, drew an amusing momi-oavd, iu whieh Mrs, 
Smia was represented driving a reindeer in a sleigh which was ladoii willi 
prorisions in a paoldng-oase. Eow authors or artists who gained nijiulatiou 
in seventh decade of the ninotoontli century failed to enjoy Hmilh’s 
pnial hospitality at Hampstead on one or other iiViday during that porind 
Gnder the auspices of his numerous literary friends, ho was admiltod to two 
weU^known clubs dming the first hall of the same dooadc. Jn l8(iJ Ijo joijied 
tho Beform Club, for which Sir Arthur Bnllor, a friend of Thaokorav. pro- 
posed hm,and Thaelraray himself sooondod him. In J806 he was olnotnd 
to the Gomok Club on the nomination of Anthony Trollope and Willtia 
Co 1ms, supported by Davies Eeade, Tom Taylor, (Sir) Theodoro Marlhi! 
and many others. He also beoamo a member of tho Cosmopolitan Club, 
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The general business of Smith, Elder, & Co. through the sixties was 
extremely prosperous. In 1861 an additional olhoe was taken in the west 
end of London at 4.6 Pall Mall, nearly opposite Marlborough House. The 
shook of the Miitiny was oudod, and Indian trade was making enormous 
strides. Smith, Elder, & Co. had supplied some of the soientifio plant 
for the constiMiution of tho Ganges canal, and in 18G0 they oelebrated the 
aocomplishment of the great task by bringing out a formidable quarto, 
Sir Pj’oby Thomas Cautloy’s ‘ Eoport of tiro Construction of the Canges Canal, 
with ttu Atlas of Plans.’ The publishing alTairs of tho ooucara were 
nioanwhile entirely satisfactory. The bucobbs of the ‘Cornbiir had given 
them a now spur. It had attraotod to tho firm’s banner not merely almost 
evoi'y author of repute, but almost every artist of rising fame. Not the least 
iutorostiiig publication to whiuli tho maga^iino gave rise was tho volume 
oallod ‘The Cornliill Callory: JOO Engravings,’ which appeared in 1864. 
Portions of it wore roissuod in 1866 in tl\ro{» volumes, containing rospootivcly 
engravings after drawings made tor tho ‘ Gorulnll ’ by Leighton, Walker, and 
Millais. Euskin’H ])an was still pvoUrio and popular, and tho many copy- 
rights that had been roeently acquired proved valuable. 

Witli ohavaotorlstio energy Smith now sot foot in a now field of congonial 
activity, whore ho tlmught to turn to ouhancod advantage the Bpooial position 
and opportunitioH that ho ooinmaudod in tlio woi’ld of letters. Tlio firm 
alroaily owned two weekly newspapers of somowlial spooial character — tho 
‘ Homeward Mail' and ' Ovei’laud Mail’ — aud Smitlihad boon told that ho 
could ao(iuiro witliout difficulty a third poriodioal, ‘ Tho Queen,’ Hut it was 
his ambition, if lie added to tho firm’s newspaper property at all, to 
inaugimiU* a daily journal of an original typo. Tlvo loading papers paid 
small attoutioit to literaluro and art, and oltun prosoutod the nuw,s of tho day 
heavily and nuinlolligoutly. There was also a widespread Huspioioii that 
musical and thoatrioal uutioes, imd snob few reviews of books as were 
admitted to tho daily press, wore not always disintorostod. It was views like 
thesi\, winch Hmith held strongly, that had prompted in 1864 Tluiokoray’s 
schomo of a daily sheet of frank and just evitioism to bo outillod ' b’air I’lay.’ 
That schomo had boon partly rosponsiblo for Thackeray’s ' Roundabout Papers ' 
in the ‘Cornlnll Magashio,’ hut they nooossarily only touohod its fringe. 
Thaokeray’s original proposal was rooallod to Smith's mind in 1 863 by a oognivto 
suggestion then, made to him by Mr, Frodoriolc Groouwood, Mr. Greenwood 
thouglit to start a now journal that should roprodueo tho form and spirit of 
Canning’s ‘ Auti-tfaeobin.’ Altor rauoh disoussion Ujo plan of a now evening 
newHjjaper was finally settled by Smith and Mr. Greenwood. Men of literary 
ability and unquestioned independoncowero to bo enlisted inils sarvioe. News 
was to bo reported in plain English, but the groatec part of the paper was to he 
devoted to original articles on ‘ public affiiiirs, literature, the arts, and all the 
jnfluoneos whieb. strenglhou or dissipate society.’ Tfie aim was to bring into 
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daily journaliam as much sound thought, knowledge, and style as wore possible 
to its conditions, and to counteract corrupting influences. No boohs published 
by Smith, Elder, & Co. were to be reviewed. The advertisement department 
was to be kept free from abuses. Quack medicine vendors and money-lenders 
were to be excluded. 

Smith himself christened the projected paper ‘ The Pall Mall Gazette, ’ in 
allusion to the journal that Thackeray invented for the benefit of Arthur 
Pendennis. To Mr. Greenwood's surprise Smith appointed him feditor. King, 
Smith’s partner, agreed that the firm should undertake tho pecuniary respon- 
sibilities. A warehouse at the river end of Salisbury Street, Strand, on tlie 
naked foreshore of the Thames, was acquired to serve as a printing-office, and 
a small dwelling-house some doors nearer the Strand in tho same street was 
rented for editorial and publishing purposes. Late in 18C4 a copy of tho 
paper was written and printed by w'ay of testing the general machinery. 
Although independence in all things had been adopted as the paper’s watch- 
word, King, who was a staunch conservative, was dissafisfied with the political 
tone of the first number, which in his opinion inclined to liberalism. lie 
summarily vetoed the firm’s assooiation with the enterprise. Smith had gone 
too far to withdraw, and promptly aeoepted the solo ownership. 

The first number of the paper was issued from Salisbury Street on 7 Fob. 
1865, the day of the opening of parliament. It was in form a large quarto, 
consisting of eight pages, and the price was twopence. The leading article by 
the editor dealt sympathetically with ‘the Queen’s seclusion.’ Tho only 
signed article was a long letter by Anthony Trollope on the American civil 
war— a strong appeal on behalf of tho north. The unsigned articles included 
an instalment of ‘ Friends in Council,’ by Sir Arthur Helps ; an article on- 
titled ‘ Ladies at Law,’ by John Ormsby ; and the first of a series of ' Letters 
from Sir Pitt Crawley, hart., to his nephew on his entering parliamont ’ by 
‘ Pitt Crawley,' the pseudonym of Sir Eeginald Palgravo. There wore throo 
of the ‘ occasional notes ’ which weire to form a special feature of the paper. 
One page— the last— was filled with advertisements. It was not a strong 
number. The public proved indiffei-ent, and only four thousand copies were 


Smith found no difficulty in collecting round him a brilliant band of pro- 
fessional writers ^d men in public life who were ready to place their pens at 
the disposal of the 'PaU MaU Gazette.’ Many of them hod already con- 
tabutedto the The second number afforded conspiLus proof 

of the success with which he and Mr. Greenwood had recruited their staff. 
In that number Fitzpmea Stephen, who had long been a regular contributor 

which years proved of the first importance to the character of the 

Ses'^^*i8^^L^r®® Stephen wrote far more than half the loading 
in ^ two-thirds. When he went to India 

m 1869 his place as leader writer was to some extent filled by Sir Henrv 

Maine, but durmg his voyage home from India in 1872-3 FitzSmos 
Stephen wrote, for serial issue in the <PaU Mall,’ the masterly aJtiolcs 
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called ‘ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’ which Smith afterwards published 
in a volume. 

"When the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ was in its inception, Fitzjames Stephen 
moreover introduced Smith to his brother, Mr. Leslie Stephen, with a view 
to his writing in the paper. Like Pitzjames’s first contribution, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s first contribution appeared in the second number, and it marked 
the commencement of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s long relationship with Smith and 
his firm, which was strengthened by Mr. Stephen’s marriage in 1867 to 
Thackeray’s younger daughter (she died in 1876), and was always warmly 
appreciated by Smith. George Henry Lewes’s versatility was once again 
at Smith’s command, and a salary for general assistanoe of 3001. was paid 
him in the first year. Before the end of the first month the ranks of 
the writers for the ‘ Pall Mall ’ were joined by E. H. Hutton, Sir John 
Kaye, Charles Lever, John Addington Symonds, and, above all, by Matthew 
James Higgins. Higgins was a friend of Thaolceray, and a contributor to the 
‘ Gornhill ; ’ his terse outspoken letters to the ‘ Times ' bearing the signature 
of ‘ Jacob Omnium ’ wero, at the time of their appearance, widely appre- 
ciated. He was long an admirable compiler of occasional notes for the 
‘Pall Mall,’ and led controversies there with great adroitness. He was 
almost as strong a pillar of the journal’s sturdy independence in its eaidy 
life as Fitzjames Stephen himself. Twice in March 1865, once in April, 
and once in May, George Eliot contributed attractive articles on social 
subjects.' Smith, who had persuaded Trollope to lend a hand, sent him to 
Exeter Hall to report his impressions of the May mootings ; but the fulfil- 
ment of the commission taxed Trollope’s patience beyond ondm-anoe, and 
the proposal only resulted in a single paper called ' A Zulu in search of a 
Eeligion.' Much help was regularly given by Lord and Lady Strangford, 
both of whom Smith found charming companions socially. Among occa- 
sional contributors were Mr. Goschen, (Sir) Henry Drummond Wolff, Tom 
Hughes, Lord Houghton, Mr. John Morkiy, and Charles Ecado. Thackeray’s 
friend, James Hannay, was summonod from Edinburgh to assist in the 
office. 

But, despite so stalwart a phalanx of powerful writers, the public was slow 
to recognise tho paper's merits. The strict anonymity which the writers pre- 
served did not give their contributions the benefit of their general reputation, 
and the oxoellenoe of tho writing largely escaped recognition. In April 1865 
the sales hardly averaged 613 a day, while the amount received for adver- 
tisements was often only 31. Smith’s interest in tho venture was intense. 
In every department of the paper he expended his personal energy. For the 
first two years he kept with his own hand ‘ tho contributors’ ledger ’ and ‘ the 
register of contributors,' and one day every week he devoted many hours at 
home to posting up these books and writing out and despatching the contri- 
butors’ cheques. From the first ho taxed his ingenuity for methods whereby 
to set the paper on a stable footing. Since the pubUo were slow to appreciate 

* Oecige EUoli’s articles 'were ; ' A Word for the Germans ' (7 March), ' Servants' Ijogic ' 
(17 March), ‘Little Ifolsohoods ’ (S April), 'Modsrn Housekeeping ’ (18 May). 
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the ' Pall Mall ’ of an afternoon, he, for three weehs in the second month of 
its existence, supplied a morning edition. But buyers and advertisers proved 
almost shyer of a morning than of an evening, and the morning issue was 
promptly suspended. Smith's spirits often drooped in the face of the 
obduracy of the public, and he contemplated abandoning the enterprise. 
His sanguine temperament never prevented him from frankly acknowledging 
defeat when cool judgment could sat no other interpretation on tho position 
of affairs. Happily in the course of 1866 the tide showed signs of turning. 
In the spring of that year Mr. Greenwood requested his brother to contribute 
three papers called ‘ A Night in a Casual Ward : by an. Amateur Casual.' 
General interest was roused, and the circulation of the paper slowly roso. 
Soon afterwards an exposure of a medical quack. Dr. Hunter, who was 
advertising a cure for consumption, lad to an action for libel against thO 
publisher. Smith, who thoroughly enjoyed the excitement of the struggle 
justified the oominent, and adduced in its support the testimony of many 
distinguished members of the medical profession. The jury gavo tho plnintiiT 
one farthing by way of damages. The ease attracted wide attention, and 
leading doctors and others showed their opinion of Smith’s conduct by 
presenting him after the trial with a silver vase and salvor in reoognillon, 
they declared, of his courageous defence of the right of honest oritioism. A 
year later the victory was won, and a piofitable period in the fortunes of the 
‘ Pall Mall Gazette ‘ set in. In 1867 the construction of tho Thames ILmbank- 
ment rendered necessary the demolition of the old printing-olfico, and more 
convenient premises were found in Northumberland Street, Strand. On 
29 April 1868 Smith celebrated the arrival of the favouring brooiso by a 
memorable dinner to oontributors at Greenwich. The number of pogos of the 
paper was increased to sixteen, and for a short time in 1869 tho prioo Was 
reduced to a penny, but it was soon raised to the original twopenco. In 1870 
the Pall Mall Gazette was the first to announce in this country tho issue 
of the battle of Sedan and Napoleon Hi's surrender. 

The less adventurous publishing work which Smith and his partner woro 
conducting at Oorrihill at this time benefited by tho growth of Sinilh’s oirolu 
of friends at the office of his newspapa:. Sir Arthur Helps, who was writing 
oocasionaUy for the -Pall Mall Gazette.’ was clerk of tho council and in 
confi^ntinl relations with Queen Victoria. Smith pirblishod a now serios of 
his ‘ Ekiends m Council ' in 1869. At Helps’s suggestion Smith, Elder, Ai Oo. 
were minted m 1867 to print two volumes in which Queen Victoria was 
deeply interested. Very early in the year there was delivered to Smith tho 
manusenpt of &6 queen’s - Leaves from the Journal of our Life in tho High- 
.lands, 1848-1861. It was originally intended to print only a few oopios for 
oirealation among the queen s friends. Smith was enjoined to take every pro- 
oauhon for secrecy in the preparation of the booL The manager of tho firm’s 
^mtmg-office in Little Green Arbour Court set up the type with a single assis- 
tent in a room which was kept nnder look and key, ani was always ooonpii 
by one or othOT of them while the work was in progress. The^ queen ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at the way in which the secret was kepi After forty 
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copies had been printed and bound for her private use, she was persuaded 
to permit an edition, to be prepared for the public. This appeared in December 
1867. It was in great request, and reprints were numerous. Meanwhile, 
at Helps’s suggestion. Smith prepared for publication under very similar con- 
ditions General Grey’s ‘Early Years of the Prince Consort,’ which was written 
under the queen’s supervision. A first edition of five thousand copies appeared 
in August 1867. There naturally followed the commission to undertake the 
issue of the later ‘ Life of the Prince Consort,’ which Sir Theodore Martin, 
on Helps’s recommendation, took up after General Grey’s death. Smith was a 
lifelong admirer of Sir Theodore Martin’s wife, Helen Paucit, the distinguished 
actress, whose portrait he had published in his second publication (of 1844), 
Mrs. Wilson’s ‘ Our Actresses.’ He already knew Theodore Martin, and the 
engagement to publish his biography of Prince Albert, which came out in five 
volumes between 1874 and 1880, rendmred the relations with the Martins very 
close. To Sir Theodore, Smith was until his death warmly attached. In 1884 
Smith brought out a second instalment of the queen’s journal, ‘ More Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 1862-1882,’ which, like its fore- 
runner, enjoyed wide popularity. 


VI 

In 1868 a new act in the weU-fllled drama of Smith’s business career 
opened. He determined in that year to retire from the foreign agency 
and banking work of the firm, and to identify himself henceforth solely with 
the publishing branch. Arrangements woro niado whereby his partner, King, 
took over the agency and hanking business, which he carried on under the 
style of ‘ Henry S. King & Co.’ at the old promises in Comhill and at the 
moire recently acquired ofiioos in Pall Mall, while Smith opened, under the 
old style of ' Smith, Elder, & Co.,’ new premises, to which the publishing 
branch was transferred, to bo henceforth under his sole control. He chose 
for Smith, Elder, & Oo.’s new homo a private residence, 16 Waterloo 
Place, then in the occupation of a partner in the banking firm of Herries, 
Earquhar, & Co. It was not the most convenient building that could he , 
found for his pm’pose, and was only to be acquired at a high cost. But he 
ha'd somewhat fantastically set his heart upon it, and ho adapted it to his 
needs as satisfactorily as he could. In January 1869 he with many 
members of the Cornhill staff permanently removed to Smith, Elder, & Co.'s 
new abode. 

The increase of leisure and tbo diminution of work which the change 
brought iVith it had a very difforent effect on Smith’s health from what was 
anticipated. The sudden relaxation affected his constitution disastrously, 
and for the greater part of the next year and a half he was seriously ^ 
incapacitated by illhess. Long absences in Scotland and on the continent ^ 
became necessary, and it was not till 1870 was well advanced that his 
vigour was restored. He olioraoleristioally celebrated the return of health 
by inviting the children of his numerous friends to witness with him and his 
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family the Covent Garden pantomime at Christmas 1870-71. The party 
exceeded ninety in number, and he engaged for his guests, after much nego- 
tiation, the whole of the first row of the di-ess circle. Millais’s children filled 

the central places. a ^ j • 

In 1870 Smith’s energy revived in its pristine abundance, and, finding 
inadequate scope in his publishing business, it sought additional outlets else- 
■where. Early in tlie year he resolved to make a supreme effort to produce a 
morning paper. A morning edition of the ’ Pall Mall Gazette was devised 
anew on a grand scale. In form it followed the lines of ‘ The Times. Smith 
threw himself into the project with exceptional ardour. He spent ovovy night 
at the office supervising every detail of the paper’s production. But the en- 
deavour failed, and, after four months of heavy toil and large expenditure, the 
enterprise was abandoned. Meanwhile the independent evening issue of the 
' PaU Mall ’ continued to make satisfactory progress. But the discouraging 
experience of the morning paper did not daunt his detsrmination to obtain 
occupation and investments for capital supplemental to that with which his 
publishing business provided him. Later in 1870 ha went into partnership witli 
Mr. Arthur Bilbrough, as a shipowner and underwriter, at 86 Penohuroh Street. 
The firm was known as Smith, Bilbrough, & Co. Smith joined Lloyd’s in 
1871, but underwriting did not appeal muoh to him, and ho soon gave it 
up. On the other hand, the width of his interest and intelligence rendered 
the position of a shipowner wholly congenial. His operations in that capacity 
were vigorously pursued, and were attended by success. The firm acquired 
commanding interests in thirteen or fourteen sailing vessels of largo tonnage, 
and they built in 1874 on new principles, which were afterwards imitalod, 
a cargo boat of great dimonsione, which Smith ohristened Old Kensington, 
after Miss Thackeray’s well-known novel. The book had just passed serially 
through the ‘ Comhill.’ Sailors who were not aware of the source of the namo 
raised a superstitious objection to the epithet ' Old,’ but Smith, although 
sympathetic, would not give way, and oherished a personal pride in the 
vessel. When in 1879 he resigned his partnership in Smith, Bilbrough, & 
Co., he still retained his share in the Old Kensington. 

Until 1879, when he withdi-ew from the shipping business, ho spent the 
early part of each morning at its office in Kenchuroh Street and the rest of 
the working day at Waterloo Place, where, despito his numerous other inte- 
rests, he spared no pains to develop his publishing connection. His settle- 
ment in Waterloo Place almost synohronised with the opening of his cordial 
relations with Eobert Browning. Smith had met Browning casually in early 
life, and Browning’s friend Chorley had asked Smith to take over tho poet’s 
publications from his original publisher, Moxon ; but, at tho moment, tho 
financial position of Smith, Elder, & Go. did not justify him in. oocopting the 
proposal. In 1868 Browning himself asked him to undertake a ooHeotive issue 
of his ' Poetical Works,’ and he produced an edition in six volumes. Latpr in 
the same year Browning placed in Smith’s hands the manuscript of ‘ Tho King 
and the Book. He paid the poet 1,250^. for the right of publication during five 
years. The great wprk appeared in four monthly volumes, which were issued 
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respectively in November and December 1868, and January and February 
1869. Of the first two volumes, the edition consisted of three thousand copies 
each; but the sale was not rapid, and of the last two volumes only two 
thousand were printed. Browning presented Mrs. Smith with the manuscript. 
Thenceforth Smith was, for the rest of Browning’s life, his only publisher, 
and he also took over the works of Mrs. Browning from Chapman & Hall. 
The two men were soon on very intimalo terms. In 1871 he accepted 
Browning's poem of * Hervd Eiel ’ for the ' Cornhill Magazine.’ Browning 
had asked him to buy it so tliat he might forward a subscription to the fund 
for the relief of the people of Paris after the siege. Smith sent the poet 
lOOZ. by return of post. Fifteen separate volumes of new verse by Browning 
appeared with Smith, Elder, Ss Co.’s imprint between 1871 and the date of the 
poet’s death late in 1889. In 1888, too. Smith began a new collected 
edition which extended to seventeen volumes, and yielded handsome gains 
(in 1896 he brought out a cheaper completo collection in two volumes). 
He thus had the satisfaction of presiding over the fortunes of Browning’s 
works when, for the first time in his long life, they brought their author sub- 
stantial profit. Though Browning, like many other eminent English poets, 
was a man of affairs, he left his publishing oonoorns entirely in Smith’s hands. 
No cloud over darkened their private or professional interoom’se. The poet’s 
last letter to his publisher, dated from Asolo, 27 Sept. 1889, contained the words 
* and now to our immediate business [the proofs of the volume ‘ Asolando ’ 
were going through the press at the moment], which is only to keep thanking 
you for your constant goodness, present and future.’ ^ Almost Browning’s last 
words on his deathbed were to bid his son seek George Smith’s advice when- 
ever he had need of good counsel. Smith superintended tho arrangements 
for Browning’s funeral in 'Westminster Abbey on Si Deo. 1889, and was 
justly accorded a place among the pall-bearers. 

While the association with Browning was growing close Smith reluctantly 
parted company with another great author whose works he had published 
continuously from the start of each in life. A rift in tho intimacy between 
Buskin and Smith had begun when the issue of ' Unto this Last ’ in the 
‘ Oomhill ’ was broken ofl! in 1861, and the death of Buskin’s father in 1864 
severed a strong link in the chain that originally united thorn. But more than 
ten years passed before the alienation became complete. For no author did 
the firm publish a greater number of separate volumes. During the forties 
they published three volumes by Buskin ; duaung the fifties no less than twenty- 
six ; during the sixties as many as eight, including ‘ The Crown of Wild Olive,’ 
' Sesame and Lilies,’ and ‘ Queen of the Air.’ In the early seventies Buskin’s 
pen was especially active. In 1871 ho entrusted Smith with tho first number 
of ‘ Fors Olavigera.' In 1873 the firm brought out four now works : ' The 
Eagle’s Nest,’ ‘ Munera Fulveris,’ ‘ Aratra Pentolioi,’ and ‘ Michael Angelo and 
Tintoret.’ But by that date Busldu had matured views about the distribution 
of books which were out of harmony with existing praotioe. Ho wished his 
Volumes to bo sold to booksellers at the advertised price without discount arid 
> Jilts, Orr’s ' Life of Bobert Biwning,’ p, 41 7< 





to leave it to them to make what profits they chose in disposing of the books 
to their customers. Smith was not averse to make the experiment which 
Bnskin desired, but the booksellers did not weioome the new plan of sale, and 
the circulation of Buskin’s books declined. Further difficulties followed in 
regard to reprints of his early masterpieces, ‘Modern Paintoi's’ and the 
‘ Stones of Venice.’ Many of the plates were worn out, and Buskin hesitated 
to permit them to be replaced or retouched uow that their original engraver, 
Thomas Lupton, was dead. He desired to limit very strictly the number of 
copies in the new editions ; ha announced that the time had come for issuing 
a final edition of his early works, and pledged himself to suffer no reprint 
hereafter. These conditions also failed to harmonise with tho habitual 
methods of the publishing business. A breach proved iuovitablo, and 
finally Buskin made other arrangements for tho production and publica- 
tion of his writings. In 1871 ho employed Mr. Goorgo Allen to aid him 
personally in preparing and distributing them, and during tho courso of tho 
next six years gradually transfaired to Mr. Allen all the work that Smith, 
Elder, & Go. had previously done for him. On C Sopt. 1878 Buskin wholly 
severed his connection with his old publisher by removing all bis books 
from his charge. 


Despite many external calls on Smith’s attention, tho normal work of tho 
publishing firm during tho seventies and eighties well maintainod its oharaolor. 
The ‘ Cornhill ’ continued to prove a valuable recruiting ground for authorH. 
Mi-. Leslie Stephen, after he became editor of tho magazine in 1871, 
■welcomed to its pages tho early work of many writers who woro ivi duo 
time to add to tho stock of permanent English literature. John Addington 
Symonds Wrote many essays and sketches for the magazine, and his chief 
writings were afterwards published by Smith, Elder, & Go., notably his ‘ Jfisloi-y 
of the Eenaissanco,' which came out in seven volumes botwoon 1870 and 1886. 
Mr. Leslie Stoiihen himself oontiibutad the critical essays, whiolt wore col- 
lected under the title of ‘Hours in a Libraiy; ’ and his ‘History of Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ 1876, was among tho firm’s more important 
publications. Bobert Louis Stevenson was a frequent contributor. Miss 
Thackeray 5 ‘Old Kensington’ and ‘Miss Angel,’ Blaokmom’s ‘Eroma,’ 
I w White Wings,’ Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Cariti, ’ and 


and ihe Hand of Etholborta,’ and Mr. Jamos Payn’s ' Grape from a 

Siodica7IndSi““^’ Stephen guided thofortuL of tho 

& of f f ° “^l°nty of them wei’e afterwards issued by Smith, Eldof, 

Co. in book form. Another change in the persmncl of tho office booamo 

xvhnU j f Stephen, his mtimate friend, James Payn tho novelist 
Place M joifiedthe stair at Watorlbo 
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Mr. Leslie Stephen to withdraw from the ‘Oornhill,’ Payn succeeded 
him as editor, filling, as before, the position, of the firm’s ‘ reader ' in addi- 
tion. With a view to converting the ‘Oornhill’ into an iUustrated reper- 
tory of popular fiction, Payn induced Smith to reduce its price to sixpence. 
The magazine was one of the earliest monthly periodicals to appear at that 
price. The first number of the ‘ Oornhill ’ under the new conditions was 
issued in July 1883 ; but the public failed to welcome the innovation, and 
a return to the old tradition and the old price was made when Payn retired 
from the editorial chair in 1896. Payn had then fallen into ill-health, and 
during long years of suffering Smith, whoso relations with him were always 
cordial, showed him touching kindness. While he eonducted the magazine, 
he accepted for the first time aerial stories from Dr. Oonan Doyle The 
White Company,’ 1891), H. S. Merriman, and Mr. Stanley Weyman, and thus 
introduced to the firm a new generation of popular novelists. Payn’s connec- 
tion with the firm as ‘ reader ' was only terminated by his death in March 1898. 

Petty recrimination was foreign to Smith’s nature, and the extreme 
consideration which ha paid those who worked with him in mutual 
sympathy is well illustrated by a story which Payn himself related under 
veiled names in his ‘Literary Recollections.’ In 1880 Mr. Bhorthouse's 
‘ John Inglesant ’ was offered to Smith, Elder, & Co., and, by Payn’s advice, 
was rejected. It was accepted by another firm, and obtained groat success. 
A few years afterwards a gossiping paragraph ^appeared in a newspaper 
reflecting on the sagacity of Smith, Elder, & Co. in refusing the book. The 
true facts of the situation had entirely passed out of Payn’s mind, and he 
regarded the newspaper’s statement as a malicious invention. Ho men- 
tioned his intention of publicly donyihg it. Smith gently advised him 
against such a course. Payn insisted that the remark was damaging both to 
him and the firm, and should not be suffered to pass uncorrectod. Thereupon 
Smith quietly pointed out to Payn the true position of affairs, and called 
attention to the letter drafted by Payn himself, in which the firm had refused 
to undertake ' John Inglesant.' Payn, in reply, expressed his admiration of 
Smith’s magnanimity in forbearing, at the time that the work ho had rejected 
was achieving a triumphant circulation at the hands of another firm, to 
complain by a single word of his want of foresight. Smith merely remarked 
that ho was sorry to distress Payn by any reference to the matter, and should 
never have mentioned it had not Payn takon him unawares. 


m 

Meanwhile now developments both within and ■without the publishing 
business were in progress. The internal developments showed that there was 
no diminution in tho alertness with which modes of extending the scope of 
the firm’s work were entertained. A series of expensive idiUem de Ime was 
begun, and a new department of medical literature was opened. Between 
October 1878 and September 1879 there was issued an idition da Ime of 
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Thackeray’s ' Works ’ in twenty-four Tolumea, to which two additional volumos 
of Mtheito uncollected writings were added in 1886, A similarly elaborate 
reissue of ‘Eomola,’ with Leighton’s illustrations, followed in 1880, and a like 
reprint of Fielding’s ‘Works’ in 1882. The last of these ventures proved 
the least successful. In 1872 Smith inaugurated a department of medical 
literature by purchasing, at the sale of the stock of a firm of medical 
publishers, the publishing rights in Ellis’s ‘ Demonstrations of Anatomy ’ 
and Quain and Wilson’s ‘ Anatomical Plates.’ These works formed a nucleus 
of an extended medical library the chief part of which Smith, Elder, & Co. 
brought into being between 1873 and 1887. Ernest Hart acted as 
adviser on the new medical side of the business, and at his sugges- 
tion Smith initiated two weekly periodicals dealing with medical topics, 
which Hoi't edited. The earlier was the * London Medical Beoord,’ of wJiioh 
the first number appeared in January 1873 ; the second was the ‘ Sanitary 
Becord,' of which the first number began in July 1874. After some four 
years a monthly issue was substituted for the weekly issue in each case, and 
both were ultimately transferred to other hands. The ‘ Medical Bcooi’d ’ won 


a high reputation among medical men through its copious repoi’ls of medical 
practice in foreign countries. The most notable contributions to medioal 
literature which Smith undertook were, besides Ellis’s ‘ DomouHti-ations of 
Anatomy,’ Holmes’s ‘ Sui-gery,’ Bristowe’s ‘ Medicine,’ Playfair’s ' Midwifoiy,’ 
Marshall’s ‘Anatomy for Artists,’ and Klein’s ‘Atlas of Histology.' Ho 
liked the society of medical men, and while the medioal branch of his business 
was forming he frequently entertained his medical nuthoui at a whist ptu’ty 
on Saturday nights in his rooms at Waterloo Place. 

Of several new commercial ventures outside the publishing ollioo W'illi 
which Smith identified himself at this period, one was the AyloH))ury Dniiy 
Company, in the direction of which ho was for many years associated witli lii.j 
friends Sir Hem-y Thompson and Tom Hughes. Other mercantile under- 
takings led to losses, which were faced boldly and ohoorfully. It was aliiio-d, 
by accident that he engaged in the enterprise which had the most con- 
^louous and auspioions bearing on his financial position during the last 
^enty years of hia Ufe. When he was dining with Ernest Hart early in 
1872, his host called his attention to some natural aerated water, a 
e^oimen of wMoli had just been brought to this country for the first time 
from the Apollmaris spring in the valley of the Ahr, to the oast of tlio 
Bhme, between Bonn and Coblenz. Smith, who was iinprossod by the 
excellence of the water, remarked half laughingly that ho would liko to buy 
the spring. These casual words subsequently bore important fruit. Nogotia^ 

Str&S of sJnkopff, a Gorman mer- 

chant m the city of London, whereby a private company was formed in 1873 
for the importation of the Apollinaris water into EngL^ 
interest m the profits. A storehouse was taken in the Adelphi and an office 
was opened in Regent Street within a short distance of Waterloo Place Ah 

0 oigMBsafaon of the now buBiness, which grew Btoadily iron. 
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the first and ultimately reached enormous dimensions. Tlie ApoUinaris water 
sold largely not only in England, but in America, Europe, India, and in the 
British colonies. The unexpected success of the venture very sensibly 
augmented Smith’s resources. The money he had invested in it amounted 
to a very lew thousand pounds, and this small sum yielded for more than 
twenty years an increasingly large income which altogether surpassed the 
returns from his other enterprises. In 1897 the business was profitably 
disposed of to a public company. 

In 1880 Smith lightened his responsibilities in one direction by handing 
over the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ' to Mr. Henry Yates Thompson, who had lately 
manied his eldest daughter. Thenceforth the paper was vvhoUy controlled 
by others. During the late seventies the pecuniary promise of the journal had 
not been sustained. It continued, however, to be oWaoterised by good literary 
style, and to attract much literary ability, and it still justified its original aims 
of raising the literary standard of journalism and of observing a severer code 
of journalistic morality than had before been generally accepted. In 1870 
Charles Beode contributed oharoctoristically polemical sketches on social topics 
which were remunerated at an unusually high rate. In 1871 Matthew Arnold 
contributed his brilliantly sarcastic series of articles called ' Friendship’s Gar- 
land.’ Biohard Jefferies’s ‘ The Gamekeeper at Home ’ and others of the same 
writer’s rural sketches appeared serially from 1876 onwards. Almost all 
Jefferies’s books were published by Smith. At the samo time other writers on 
the paper gave him several opportunities of gratifying his taste for fighting 
actions for libel. Dion Boucicault in 1870, Hepworth Dixon in 1872, and 
Mr, W. a. Gilbert in 1873, all crossed swords with him in the law courts 
on account of what they deemed damaging refieclions made upon them in 
the ' Pall Mall Gazette ; ’ but in each instance tho practical victory lay 
with Smith, and he was much exhilarated by the encounters. At length, 
during tho crisis in Eastern Europe of 1876 and the following years, 
tho political tone of tho paper became, under Mr. Greenwood’s guidance, 
unflinchingly oonservativo. Smith, although no strong partisan in polities, 
always inclined to liberalism; and his sympathies with his paper in its 
existing condition waned, so that he parted from it without much searching of 
heart. 

To the end of his life Smith continued to givo the freest play to his instinct 
of hospitality. After 1872, when he gave up his houses both at Hampstead 
and at Brighton, he settled in South Kensington, where he rented various 
residences from time to time up to 1891. In that year ho purchased the Duke 
of Somerset’s mansion in Park Lane, which was his final London home. 
From 1884 to 1897 he also had a residence near Weybridge. Of late years 
he usually spent the spring in the Biviera, and on more ihan one occasion 
visited a German watering-place in the summer. "Wherever he lived he 
welcomed no guests more frequently or with greater warmth than the authors 
and artists with whom he was professionally associated. His fund of enter- 
taining reminiscence was unfailing, and his genial talk abounded in kindly 
reference to old friends and acquaintances. The regard in which he was held 
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by those with whom he worted has been often indicated in the conrso of this 
memoir. It was oonapicuonsly illustrated by the dying words of his lifelong 
friend Millais, who, when the power of speech had left him during his last 
illness in 1896, wrote on a slate the words, ‘I should like to see George 
Smith, the kindest man and the best gentleman I hare had to deal with.’ Tho 
constancy which characterised his intimacies is well seen, too, in his relations 
with Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter. Thackeray had introduced him in compara- 
tively early days to Frocter and his family, and the daughter Adelaide, the 
well-known poetess, had excited his youthful admiration. "Wlien Proctor was 
disabled by paralysis, and more especially after liis death in 1874, Smith 
became Mrs. Procter’s most valued friend and counsellor. He paid hor a weakly 
visit, and thoroughly enjoyed her shrewd and pungent wit. She proved hor 
confidence in him and hor appreciation of the kindness he invariably showed 
her by presenting him with a volume of autograph letters that Thaokoray had 
addressed to her and her husband, and finally she made liim oxooutor of her 
will. She died in 1888. To the last Smith’s photogi-aph always stood on lior 
writing-table along with those of Eobert Browning, James Eussoll Dowell, and 
Mr. Henry James, her three other closest allies. Another friend to whom 
Smith gave many proofs of attachment was Tom Hughes. Hughes was not 
one of Smith’s authors. Ha had identified himself in early years too closely 
with the firm of Macmillan & Go. to connect himself with any other puldishor . 
But he wrote occasionally for the ‘Pall Mall Gazette;’ ho know aud liked 
Smith pei-sonally, and sought his counsel when the failure of his sottlomontat 
Eugby, Tennessee, was causing him great anxiety. 

In 1878 Smith s mother died at tho advanced ago of oighty-ouo, having 
lived to seo her son achieve fame and fortune. His elder sister died two 
years later, and his only surviving sister, the youngest of the family, was loft 
alone. Mainly in this sister’s interest. Smith ontorod on a vonluro of a 
kind different from any he had yet essayed. He had made the aonuamlaiioo 
of Canon Barnett, vicar of St. Jude’s, who was persuading mon of wealth 
to Mp_ m solving the housing question in the east ond of Loudon bv 
purohasmg some of the many barely habitable tenements that defaced Dm 
slums, by demohshiug them, and by erecting on their sites blocks of modol 
dwe^gs. It was one of the principles of Canon Barnett’s Iroatniant 
rent ^fficulty that the services of ladies should ho enlisted as 

rent-eolle^rB and managms of house property in poor districts. Under tlio 
advice of CimouBMuett, Smith, in 1880, raised a block of dwellings of a 
^ and a^ably sanitaiy type in George Yard in the very hoiL? of 

scheme Smith pressed to work on business iffs.^ He hoped to'^ihow^n 
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several -winters they entertained at Toynbee Hall, and through many summers 
at their house at Weybridge. Many amusing stories used Smith to report of 
his conversation with his humble guosts on these occasions. 

vni 

In 1882 Smith resolved to embark on a new andiinal enterprise, which proved 
a fitting crown to his spirited career. In that year there first took shape in 
his mind the scheme of the ' Dictionary of National Biography,’ -with which 
his name must in future ages bo chiofiy identified. By his personal efforts, 
by his commercial instinct, by his masculine strength of mind and wiU, by 
his quickness of perception, and by his industry, he had, before 1882, built up 
a great fortune. But at no point of his life had it boon congenial to his 
nature to restrict his activities solely to the accumulation of wealth. Now, 
in 1882, he set his mind upon making a munificent oontribution to the literature 
of his country in the character not so much of a publisher seeking profitable 
investment for capital as of an enlighienod man of wealth who desired at the 
close of his days to manifest his -wish to serve his fellow countrymen and to 
morit their gratitude. On one or two public oocasions he defined the motives 
that led liim to tbo undertaking. At first he had contemplated producing a 
oyolopmdia of universal biography ; but his Mend Mr. Leslie SI epheu, whom he 
took into his coufidenoa, deemed the more limited form which the scheme 
assumed to bo alone praotioablo. Smitli was attracted by the notion of producing 
a book which would supply au acknowledged want in the literature of the 
country, and would compote with, or oven surpass, works of a similar character 
which were being produced abroad. In foreign countiies like onoyolopuBdio 
work had been executed by means of government subvention or under the 
auspices of state-aided literary aoadenuos. Smith’s iudcpnndenoo of tempor 
was always strong, and he -was inspirited by the knowledge that he was in 
a position to pursue single-handed air aim in behalf of which government 
organisation had olscwhero beou enlisted. It would be difiionlt in the 
history of publishing to match the magnanimity of a publisher who made 
up his mind to produce that kind of book for which he had a personal 
lildug, to involve himself in vast expense, for the sake of an idea, in what 
ho hold to bo the public interest, -without hooding considprations of profit 
or loss. It was in the autumn of 1882 that, after long consultation with 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, its first editor, the ‘ Diotionoi’y of National Biography ’ 
was begun. Mr. SLcphon resigned the editorship of the ' Cornhill ’ in order 
to devote himself exclusively to the new enterprise. The story of the pro- 
gress of the publication has already been narrated in the ' Statistical Account,' 
prefixed to tho sixty-third and last volume of the work, whioh appeared in 
July 1900. Hero it need only be said that the Uterory result did not disap- 
point Smith’s expectations. As each quarterly volume came wit]i unbroken 
punctuality from the press he perused it -with an ever-growing admiration, 
and was unsparing in bis commendation and encouragement of those who 
YfSfSO engaged on the literary side of its production. Ip every detail of thp. 
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work’s general management he took keen interest and played an active part 
in it from first to last. 

While the ‘ Dictionary ’ was in progress many gratifying proofs wore given 
Smith on the part of the public and of the contributors, with whom his 
relations were uniformly cordial, of their appreciation of his patriotic 
endeavour. After he bad indulged his charaoteristically hospitable instincts 
by entertainmg them at his house in Dark Lane in 1892, they invited him to 
be their guest in 1894 at the Westminster Palace Hotel. Smith, in returning 
thanks, expressed doubt whether a publisher had ever before boon outor- 
tained by a distinguished company of anthors. In 1896 the university of 
Oxford conferred on him the honorary degree of M.A. Borne two years later, 
on 8 July 1897, Smith acted as host to the whole body of writers and some 
distinguished strangers at the Hdiel Mdtropole, and six days afterwards, on 
14 July 1897, at a meeting of the second international library contoroiioo at 
the council chamber in the Guildhall, a congratulatory resolution was, on tlio 
motion of the late Dr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard, unanimously 
voted to him ‘ for carrying forward so stnpendous a work.’ Tho vote wa.s 
carried amid a scene of stirring enthusiasm. Smith then said that duHng a 
busy life of more than fifty years no work had afforded him so much intorcst 
and satisfaction as that connected with the ' Dictionary.’ In May 1000, in 
view of the completion of the great undertaking, King Edward VII (then 
Prince of Wales) honoured with his presence a small dinner party given to 
congi-atulate Smith upon the auspioious event. Finally, on 30 Juno 1900, the 
Lord Mayor of London invited him and the editors to a brilliant banquet at 
the Mansion House, which was attended by men of the highest distinction 
m literature and public life. Mr. John Morley, in proposing the ohiof toast, 
remarked that it was impossible to say too much of the public spirit, tho muni- 
ficence, and the dear and persistent way in which Smith had cariied out the 
^eat enterprise. He had not merely inspired a famous literary achiovcmoiit, 
but M done an act of good citizenship of no ordinary quality or magniludii. 

After 1890 Smth’s active direction of affaiiu at Waterloo Place, except in 

S Biography,’ somewhat dirninishod. 

From IMl to 1890 his elder son, George Mui-ray Smith, had joined liim in the 
publishing business ;m 1890 his younger son, Alexander Muiray Smith, came 

marriS si?" t Hegmald John Smith, K.O., who had shortly hofore 
mamed Smith s youngest daughter, entered the firm. After 1894 Smith left 

Smi!h”\TTt Aloxandor Murray 

Smith and of h,s son-in-law, Eaginald John Smith, of whom tho forS 

retoed from active partnership early in 1899. Smith still retained tho 
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In May 1886 she asked him to undertake the publication of her novel of 
‘ Eobert Blsmcre.’ Thiq ha readily agreed to do, purchasing the right to issue 
fifteen hundred copies. It appeared in three volumes early in 1888. The 
work was triumphantly received, and it proved the first of a long succession 
of novels from the same pen which fully maintained the tradition of the 
publishing house in its relations with fiction. Smith followed with great 
sympathy Mrs. Ward's progress in popular opinion, and the cordiality that 
subsisted in her case, both privately and profeasionally, between author and 
publisher recalled the most agreeable experienoos of earlier periods of his long 
career. lie paid Mrs. Ward for her later work larger sums than any other 
novelist received from him, and in 1892, on tho issue of 'David Grieve,' 
which followed ' Eobert Blsmero,' he made princely terms for her with pub- 
lishers in Amorioa. 

In the summer of 1899, when Dr. Utohett, the Australian writer, was on 
a visit to this country, he persuaded Smith to give him an opportunity of 
rocoi'ding somo of his many interesting reminiscences. The notes made by 
Dr. Ktohett largely deal with the early life, but Smith neither completed nor 
revised them, and they are not in a shape that permits of publication, Frag- 
ments of them formed tho basis of four artiolos which ho contributed to the 
' Oornhill Magasino ' in 1900-1.' 

Although in early days the doctors credited Smith with a dangerous weakness 
of tho heart and ho suffered occasional illness, he habitually enjoyed good 
health till near the end of his life. H.o was tall and of a well-knit figure, 
retaining to an advanood ago tho bodily vigour and activity whioh distinguished 
him in youth. TIo always attributed his robustness in mature years to the 
constancy of his devotion to his favourite oxoroiso of liding. After 1895 ho 
suffered from a kouhlosoma ailment which ho boro with great courage and 
cheorfulno.ss, but it was not till the beginning of 1901 tliat serious alarm was 
fell. An opej'aliou became necessary and was successfully performed on 
11 Jan. 1901 at liis house in Park Lano. IIo failed, however, to recover 
strength; but, bulioving tliat hi.s oonvalosoence might bo hastened by country 
air, ha was at his own request removed in March to St. George's Hill, 
Byfleol, near Woybj'idgo, a house whioh ho had rented for a few months. 
After l)is arrival thoro he gradually sank, and ho died ou G April. He was 
bulled on tho 11th in the churchyard at Byllecl, Tho progress of the 
Buppleinonlal volumes of the ‘ Dictionary,' whioh were then in course of 
preparation, was oonslautly in his mind during his last weeks of life, and the 
wishes that he exprosaod concerning thorn have boon carried out. He 
beqrreathod by will tho ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ to his wife, who 
had throughout their married life been closely identified with all his under- 
takings, and was intimately associated with every interest of his varied career. 

Smith was survived by his wife and all his children. His elder son, Georgo 
Murray Smith, married in 1885 Ellon, youngest daughter of the first Lord 

' Tho articles vrore * In tho lEInrly Forties,’ Ifovember 1900; ‘Chiurlotte Srontfi,’ Decem- 
ber 1900; ‘Our Birth and Parentage,' January 1901; and 'Lawful Pleasures,’ Februorj 
1901. no oontemplatocl other paiiors of tho like kind, but did not live to undertake them. 
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Belper, and has issue three sons and a daughter. His younger son, ^ex- 
ander Murray Smith, who was on aotm partner of the from 1890 to 
1899, married in 1893 Emily Tennyson, daughter of Dr. Bradley, dean of 
Westminster. His eldest daughter married in 1878 Henry Yates Thompson. 
His second daughter is Miss Ethd Murray Smith. His youngest daughlor 
married in 1893 Eeginald J. Smith, E.O., who joined the firm of Smith, 
Elder, & Co. at the end of 1894 and has been since 1899 sole active partner. 

IX 

In surveying the whole field of labour that Smith accomplishod in his 
more than sixty years of adult life, one is impressed not merely by the amount 
of work that he achieved but by its exceptional variety. In him there wuvo 
nornhiTioil diverse ambitions and diverse abilities which are rarely found togothor 
in a single brain. 

On the one hand ha was a practical man of business, iudopondnnt and 
masterful, richly endowed with financial instinct, most methodical, prooiHo, 
and punctual in habits of mind and action. By natural tempei’amonl sanguine 
and cheerful, he was keen to entertain new suggestions, but the bold H])irit 
of enterprise in him was controlled by a native prudence. In nogotiiitiou ho 
was resolute yet cautious, and, scorning the pettiness of diplomacy, he was 
always alert to challenge in open fight fishonesty or moanuess on tlio i)art of 
those with whom he had to transact affairs. Most of bis moroautile vonluroH 
proved brilliant sneoesses; very few of them went far astray. Ills ti'imiipliH 
caused in him natural elation, but his cool judgment never sulTorod him to 
delude himself long with false hopes, and when defeat was uumistakaljlo ho 
faced it courageously and without repining. Although he was iiiipatiuiit of 
stupidity or carelessness, he was never a harsh laskmastor. Ho was, iiidciod, 
Bcrupulonsly just and considerate in bis dealings with thoso who worked 
capably and loyally for him, and, being a sound judge of moii, soidom hud 
ground for regretting the bestowal of his confidence. 

These valuable characteristics account for only a part of the intcroBl 
attaching to Smith’s career. They fail to explain why he should have boon 
for half a century not merely one of the chief influences in the country which 
helped literature and art conspicuously to flourish, bub the intimato friond, 
counsellor, and social ally of most of the men and women who mado the 
lasting literatoe and art of his time. It would not bo accurate to dosorlho 
him as a man of great imagination, or one possessed of literary or artietic 
scholarship; but it is bare truth to assert that his masculine mind and tomtwr 
were oolonred by an intuitive sympathy with the workings of tlie imagination 
in others; by a gift for distinguishing almost at a glance a good niooo of 
literature or art from a bad ; by an innate respect lor those who pursued 
inteUeotual and imaginative ideals rather than mere worldly prosperity. 

No doubt his love for his labours as a publisher was partly due to the 
scope It gave to his speculative propensities, but it was due in a far larger 
degree to the opportunities it offered him of cultivating the Intimacy of those 
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whose attitude to life he whole-heartedly admired. He realised the sen- 
sitiveness of men and women of genius, and there were oocasions on which 
he found himself unequal to the strain it imposed on him in his business 
dealings ; but it was his ambition, as far as was practicable, to conciliate it, 
and it was rarely that he failed. He was never really dependent on the 
profits of publishing, and, although he naturally engaged in it on strict 
business principles, he knew how to harmonise such principles with a liberal 
indulgence of the generous impulses which wholly governed his private and 
domestic life. His latest entoiprise of the ' Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
was a fitting embodiment of that native magnanimity which was the mainstay 
of his character, and gave its varied manifestations substantial unity. 

[This memoir is partly batird on the memoranda, rcoorded by Dr. Fitohett in 1809, to which 
referenco has already been made (p. xlvii), and on the iour aitiolee respecting his early life 
whioh Smith oontributed to the *Cornhill Magazine,’ November 1900 to February 1901. 
Valuable information has also bean planed at the writer's disposal by Mrs. George M. Smith 
and Mrs. Yales Thompson, who have made many important Buggestions. Numerous dates have 
boon asoei'toinod or conilmod by on examination of the aooounl-books of Smith, Eider, iSr Co. 
Mention has already boon mado of Mrs. Gasicell's Life of Clmriotto BrontO, Anthony Trollope’s 
Autobiography, Sir Leslie Stephen’s Life of his brother Filzjamds, Matthew Arnold's 'Letters ’ 
(od. G. W. E. Bussell), and other memoirs of authors in which relorenoo is made to Smith. 
Sir Loslie Stephen oontributed on appreoialive sketch ' In Momoriam ’ to the ' Oornhill 
Magazine ’ for May 1901, and a memoir appeared in the 'Times ’ of 8 April 1001. Thauks 
are duo to Mr. G. B. Bivington, dork of tho Stationers' Company, for extraots from the 
Slallonors' Company's Eegistors bearing on the firm’s oaily history.] S. L. 
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ABBOTT, AUGUSTUS (1804-1867), 
mnjor-ganeral royal (late Bengal) artillery, 
eldest of five eons of Henry Alexius Abbott 
of Blackheatli, Kent, a retired Calcutta mer- 
chant, and of nie wife Moi'garet, daughter of 
William Welsh of Edinburgh, N.B., writer 
to l^e signet, and granddau^ter of Oantain 
GasoOTne, a direct dsBcencfint of Sir Wil- 
liam Gascoigue (1860-1419) [q -V.], was horn 
in London on 7 Jan, 1804. He was elder 
brother of Sir li-ederiok Abbott [q. 7. SuppL] 
ond of Sir James Abbott [q, v. Suppl.] 

The fourth brother, SaiTNSiiBB Atuzius 
Auboit (d. 1864), was a major-general in 
the Bengal ormy. He received the medal 
and clasp for the battles of Mudlci andFiroz- 
ehah, where ho distinguished himself and 
was severely wounded. He served with dis- 
tinction in civil government appointments in 
the Punjab and Oude, and after his retire- 
ment in 1868 was agent at Lahore for the 
Sind, Punjab, and Delhi railway, and after- 
wards on the board of direction at home, 
He died at Brighton on 7 Feb. 1894. 

The youngest brother, Kniis EnwaBS 
Annom? (d. 1673), was consul-general at 
Tabriz in Persia, and afterwards at Odessa, 
where he died in 1878. He had received 
the order of the Lion and the Sun from the 
ehah of Persia. 

Educated at Warfield, Berkshire, under 
Dr. Faithfull, and at Winchester College, 
Augustus passed through the military col- 
lege of tho Eost India Company at Addis- 
enmbe, and went to India, receiving a com- 
mission OB second lieutenant in the Bengal 
sftillory on 16 April 181Q, His further com- 
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missions were dated ; first lieutanant 7 Aug, 

1821, brevet captain 16 April 1831, captam 
10 May 1836, brevet major 4 Oct. 1842, major 
3 July 1846, lieutenonlxiolouel 16 June 1848, 
colonel 14 Nor. 1868, colonel-commandant 
Bengal artillery 18 June 1868, and major- 
general SO Dec. 1869. 

Abbott's first service in the field was at 
the fort of Bakhora in Molwa, in Becember 

1822. In the siege of Bhartpur in Decem- 
ber 1826 and January 1826 he commanded 
a battery of two eighteen-pounder guns, 
built on the counterscarp of tlie ditch at the 
north angle, which he held for three weeks 
without relief. He was commended by Loid 
Oombei'mere, and received tho medal and 
prize mon^. On 11 Oct. 1827 he was ap- 
pointed admtaut of the Karnal division of 
artillen. In 188S-4 he served against the 
forts of Shalcawati, returning to Koinal. 

On 6 Aug. 1838 Abbott was given the 
oommond of a camel batter;^ and loined the 
army of the Indus under Sir Jonn (after- 
wards Lord) Keane for tho invosion of 
Afghanistan. He commanded his battery 
throughout the march by the Bolan pass to 
Kandahar, at the assault and capture of 
Ghazni on 23 July 1830, and at the occupa- 
tion of Kabul on 7 Aug. He was mentioned 
in despatches (Jjondon Gazette, SO Oct. 1889), 
and received the medal ibr Ghazni, and, from 
the shah Shi\ja, the third doss of the order 
of the Durnni empire. The camels of his 
bottsry having given out were replaced by 
galbw^s of the countiy, and he accom- 
panied Lieutenant-colonel Orchai-d, O.B., to 
the attack of Pashut, fifty miles to the north- 
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east of Jalalabad. Tlie fort was captured 
on 18 Jan. 1840, and Abbott was highly 
commended in Orchard’s doMatoh (Calcuttit 
Gasette, 16 Feb. 1840). lie took part in 
the expedition into Kohistan under Briga- 
dier-general (afterwards Sir) Robert Henry 
SaleTq,-T.], who attributed his success in the 
assault and cMiture, on 29 Sept., of the foit 
and town of Tutamdara, at the entrance of 
the Ghoraband pass, to the excellent prac- 
tice made by Abbott’s guns. On 8 Oct. 
Abbott distinguished him self at the unsue- 
cpssful attack on Jal^ah, and was mentioned 
in despatches as meriting Sale’s warmest ^ 
probation (Zondon Gazette, 9 Jan. 1841). 
On 2Nov. 1840 Dost Muhammad was brought i 
to bay at Pnrwandara, and Sale's despatch 1 
relates that a force of infantry, supported by 
Abbott’s battery, cleared the pass and valley 
of Parwan, crowded with Afghans, in bril- 
liant style (i4. 12 Feb. 1841). 

In September 1841 Abbott was employed 
in an expedition into Zuimat under Colonel 
Oliver. He crossed a pass 9,600 feat above 
the sea, and, after the forts were blora up, 
returned to Kabul on 19 Oct., in time to 
join Sale in his march to Jalalabad. Abbott 
commanded the artillery in the actions at 
Tesin and in the Jagdslak pass, where he 
led the advanced ward (jib. 11 Feb. 1842). 
Sale occupied Jalalabad on 13 Nov., and 
Abbott commanded the artillery during the 
siege. He took port in the sally under Colonel 
Dennie on 1 Dec., when he pushed his guns 
at a gallop to a point which commondetl the 
stream, and completed the defeat of the 
enemy. lie drove off the enemy on 22 Feb. 
and again on 11 March 1842, when he was 
slightfy wounded. He commanded the artil- 
lery in the battle of Jalalabad on 7 April, 
when AkbarKhan was defeated and the siege 
raised. He was most favourably mentioned 
in Sale’s despatches, and recommended for 
some mark or honour and for brevet rank 
(ib, 7 and 10 June, and 9 Aug. 1842). 

After the arrival at Jalalabad of Sir 
Georm Pollock [q.v.], to whose force Abbott 
had luxeady been appointed commandant of 
artillery, Abbott accompanied Brigadier- 
general Monteath’s column against the Shin- 
woris. The column destroyed the forts and 
villages, and on 26 July, by the accurate 
fire of Abbott’s guns, was enabled to gain 
the action of Mazina. Abbott was thanked 
in despatches (j5, 11 Oct. 1842). Ha again 
distinguished himself in the actions of Mamu 
Khd and Kuehli Khel on 24 Aug., at tho 
forcing of the Jagdalak pass on 8 Sept., and 
at the battles of Tesin and the Haft Kolal 
on 12 and 13 Sept., when he was hotly en- j 
gaged and Akbar Khan was finally defeated. , 


Kabul was occupied two days later. For 
these services he was mentioned in despatches 
(ib. 8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Abbott relumed 
to India with the army, and as one of the 
‘ illustrious ’ garrison of Jalalabad was wel- 
comed by the governor-general. Lord Ellen- 
borough, at Firozpur on 17 Deo. Ho re- 
ceived the medals for Jalalabad and Kabul, 

' was made a O.B. on 4 Oct. 1842, and was 
appointed honorary aide-de-camp to tho go- 
vernor-general, a distinction which was con- 
ferred on him by three succeeding govomors- 
general. An order was issued that tho guns 
of his batteiy should be inscribed with the 
name ‘Jalalabad,’ and that they should be 
always retained in the samo batlery. 

In 1866 Abbott succeeded to Iho o/Iico of 
inspector-general of ordnance, and in 1868 to 
the command of tho Bengal artillery. He 
was a member of the commitloo whicli »<- 
ported on the defonces of Firozpur, Hl- 
health conipolled him to return homo in 
1859. He died at Cheltenham on 26 Fob. 
1867. 

Abbott married, in 1843, Supliia Frances, 
daughter of Captain John Garstin of tho 06lh 
and 88th regiments, by whom ho had, with 
four daughters, three sons, all of whom fol- 
lowed military careers. The eldest^ Augus- 
tus Keith (b, 1844), was major Indian staff 
corps i the second, William llenry (b, 1846), 
maior-genernl, commanded Mnnslur fusil iurs | 
and the youngest, Henry Alexius (b. 1849), 
is colonel Inman stalF corps and C.B,, com- 
manding Malokond brigade. 

Abbott was cousiderodby Sir George Pol- 
lock to be the finest artilloryiuau in India, 
and Lord Ellenborougb caused his name to 
be inscribed on tlio monument erected in the 
garden of Sontham House to commeniorato 
the services of those to whom ho was espe- 
cially indebted for tho buccobs of his Indian 
administration. 

On Abbott’s journal and correspoiidencs 
Mr. C. R. Low hosed the history of ‘ The 
^|hto War, 1838-42,’ which was published 

[Tho Afghan ‘War, 1888-12, from the Journal 
and Coirespondonco of Miy or-ganotiil Augusi iia 
Abbott, by 0. R. Low, 1879 j India OlHco Ro. 
cords; Royal Engineers Journal, 1898 ; Profes- 
sional Papers of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
1879 ; Stubbs’s History of tho Bengal Arti llory j 
yiboit’s Addiscombo, its Heroes and Men of 
Note; Stocqnoler’s Memorials of Afghanistan; 
Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan ; The 
Career of Major G, Bmadfoot ; ITavolock’s Nar- 
rative of the War in Afghanistan ; Uloig’s Sale’s 
Brigade in Afghanistan, with an Account of the 
Seizure and Defence of Jalalobod ; Oeographieol 
Journal, 1894; private sources,] li. 11. V. 
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ABBOTT, Sib FBEDEEIOK (1805- 
1893), major-general royol (late Bengal) 
engineers, second son of Henry Alexins 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 
James Abbott, who are separately noticed 
[Suppl.], was born on 13 June 1806 at 
liittlecourt, near Buntingford, Hertford- 
sl^e. Educated at Wameld, Berlcshire, 
under Br, Faitbfull, and at the military col- 
lege of the East India Company at Addis- 
combe, he received his first commission in 
the Bengal engineers in 1823. His further 
commissions were dated : lieutenant 1 May 

1824, captain 10 Jidy 1833, brevet major 
23 Doc. 1842, major 8 Nov. 1843, brevet 
lieutenant-colonel 10 June 1840, lientonant- 
colonel 11 Nov. 1846, colons 20 June 
1854, and major-general 10 Sept. 1868. 

After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, Abbott arrived in 
India on 20 Beo. 1823. He was posted to 
the sappers and miners on 38 Feb. 1824, and 
appointed assistant field-engineer under Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) John Cheape [q. v.l in 
the force under Sir Archihald Campbell in 
the first Burmese war. He was made adju- 
tant to the sappers and miners on 12 Nov. 

1825, and held tlie appointment until 17 April 

1826, He went through the whole cam- 
paign, and particularly tUalinguiahed himself 
111 the attach and oapturo of the heights of 
Napadi, near Prome, on 2 Dec. 1836, when 
he led storming parties in the assaults on 
tliiup stoohades in succession, and was men- 
tioned by Campbell hi despatches {Ltmdon 
Gasette, 26 .d^ril 1826). 

When the Burmese war was over, Abbott 
was employed in the public worhs dopart- 
ment at Bardwan, Cawnpore, Earnal, and 
elsewhere. Ho married in 1835, and went 
home on furlough in 1838. On his way back 
to India in 1840 ho woe shipwrecked at the 
Mauritius. Ha arrived at Calcutta on 26 Dec. 
1840, and in June 1841 became garrison en- 
gineer and barrack master at Fort WiUiam, 
and civil architect at the presidency. 

On 23 Fob. 1842 he was appointed chief 
engineer of the ' Army of Betribation’ under 
Major-general (afterwards Field-marshal Sir) 
George Polloelc [q.v.], sent to relievo the 
garrison of Jalalabad, where Abbott’s bro- 
ther Augustus [q. V.] commanded the artil- 
lery, and to restore the prestige of British 
. arms in Afghanistan. Abbott took port in 
forcing the Khoibar pass on 6 April, out by 
the time PoUoolc arrived at Jalalabad the 
garrison had relieved itself by its victorious i 
action of 7 April with Altbor £han. Abbott j 
was engaged in the attack and cemture of 
the fortified villages of Momu IQiel and 
Kuchli £hel on 24 Aug., in forcing the 


Jagdalak pass on 8 Sept., in the actions of 
Tezin and the Haft Kolal on 12 and 13 Sept., 
and in the occupation of Kabul on 16 Sept. 
For his services on these occasions he was 
favourably mentioned in despatches (i5. 
8 and 24 Nov. 1842). Much against his 
will he superintended the destruction of the 
celebrated covered bazaar and the beautiful 
mosque at Kabul, where the body of Sir 
Wiluam Hay Mocnaghten [q. v.l had been 
exposed to Afghan indi^ities. Abbott made 
interesting reports on Imese demolitions and 
on the cantonments of Kabul. For his ser- 
i vices in the campaign he received the medal 
and a brevet majority. 

Abbott resumed his post of superintending 
engineer of the north-west provinces on 
SO Dec. 1642. On the outbreak of the first 
Sildi war he was called away again on active 
service on 1 Jan. 1846 to serve in the army 
of the Flatlaj. He was placed in charge 
of the military bridging establishment, and 
acted also as aide-de-camp to Sir Henry 
Ilordingo, the governoi'-genoral, from whom 
he carried confidential despatches to the com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir Hugh Gough, on 7 Fob. 
He took port in the battle of Sohraon on the 
10th. He obtained great credit for the 
rapidity with which he bridged the Satl^ 
after the battle, and enabled the army with 
its siege-train and enormous haggage-traiu 
to enter the Bunjah and advance on Lahore. 
He was mentioned most favonrahly in des- 
patches, roceivod the medal and a brevet 
lieutenant-colonelcy, and was made a com- 
panion of the order of the Bath, military 
division, on 27 June 1846. On his retire- 
ment from the active list on 1 Dee. 1847 his 
reports on public worlcs continued to he text- 
books by which subsequent operations wore 
regulated. 

In 1861 Abbott eucceoded Major-general 
Sir Ephraim Gerish Stanniis [q. v.] as lieu- 
ionant-govornor of the military college of 
the East India Company at Addiacomhe. 
He was knighted in 1864. On the amalgur 
mation of the East India and royal services 
in 1861 Addiecomhe College was closed, and 
Abbott's appointment ceased. Ho was a 
member of the royal commission of 1659, 
presided over by Sir Harry Bavid Jones 
fq. y.], on the defences of the United King- 
dom, and in 1866 ho was a member of a 
committee to inquire into the organisation 
of the royal engineer establishment at Chat- 
ham. He was also a member of the council 
of military education, but resigned this ap- 
pointment in 1808. He devoted bis spare 
time to microscopical investigations ana the 
study of polarisation of light. He died at 
BournemoiiUi on 4 Nov. 1892. 
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Abbott married, on 14 Feb. 1836, in India, 
Frances, daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Oox, 
roTol artillery, and vidotr of Lieutenant- 
colonel H. de Burgh of the Bengal cavalry ; 
his wife and daughter predeceased him. 

[India Office Hecords, Dospatches; Royal 
Engineers’ Hecorfs ; Royal Engineers Journal, 
1S93 (obituary notice by Il^or Broadtoot, 
R.E.); London Times, 7 Nov. 1803; Porter's 
History of the Corps of Royal Engineers; 
Vibart's Addiscombe (portrait); Low’sLifeof Sm 
George Pollodt ; Kaye's History of the War in 
Afghanistan ; Gloig’s Sale's Brigade in Afghani- 
sUn ; Stocqiirler's Kemorials of Afghanistan ; 
Professional Papers of the C'oips of Royal En- 
gineers, 1879 ; private sources.] B. H. V. 

ABBOTT, Rm JAMES (1807-1890), 

? feuural, coloiiel-comnandant royal (late 
lengal) aitillcry, third son of Henry Alexius 
Abbott, and brother of Augustus and Sir 
Frederick Abbott, both of whom ora noticed 
above, was horn on 12 March 1807. Ha 
was educated at Blackheath, where one of his 
schoolfellows was Beniamin Disraeli (after- 
wards Earl of Beaconsueld). After passing 
through the military college of the East 
India Company at Addiscombe, Abbott to- 
ceived a commission as second lieutenant in 
the Bengal artillery on 6 June 1823. His 
further commissions were dated : first lieu- 
tenant 28 Sept. 1827, brevet captain 6 June 
183S, captain _ 4 Ang. 1811, brevet major 
7 June 1849, lieutenant-colonel 4 Ju^ 1867, 
brevet colonel 28 Nov. 1807, colonel 18 Feb. 
1801, major-gonoral 19 June 1860, lieute- 
nant-general and colonel-commandant royal 
artillery 27 Feb. 1877, and general 1 Ool. 
1877. 

Abbott arrived in India on 29 Deo. 1823. 
His first active service was at the second 
siege of Bhartpur, under Lord Oombermero, 
in December 1826 and January 1820, when 
he served in the second company (eom- 
uianded by his brother Augustas) of the first 
battaUon of foot artillery, and took part in 
the assault and capture of the fortress on 
18 Jan., receiving the medal. He was ap- 
pointed adjutant of the Sirhind division of 
artillery on 21 Sept. 1827. I^rom October 
1835 he was employed in the revenue survey 
of OorokpuT until 8 Aug. 1830, when he 
was placed in charge of the revenue survey 
of Bareli, and was highly commended by ' 
the deputy surveyor-general for his good i 
work. 

In November 1838 Abbott joined the 
army of the Indus, under Sir John (after- 
wards Lord) Keane [q.v.],for the invasion 
of Afehamstan, and marched witliit through 
the Bolan pass to Kandahar, where he 
arrived in April 1839, and received ftom the 


amir the third class of the order of the 
Durani empire. In July he accompanied 
Major Elliott D'Arcy Todd [q. v.J as assistant 
political officer in his mission to Ilorat. On 
29 Deo. 1889 he was sent hy Todd to the 
court of Khiva, at a lime when the Hussion 
general Peroffslri was advancing on Khiva 
for the ostensible purpose of nogotiating with 
the khan, Uazrat of Khiva, for the release of 
Russian captives detained in slavery by him, 
Abbott, at the earnest entreaty of the khan, 
undertook to visit the Russian court^ boaring 
tbe khan’s offer to lihorato all Russian cap- 
tives. He set out hy the Alaiigh Kishkt 
route, under the escort of Ilassan Mlintiir, 
chief of the Ohaodur Turkommis, bnl. on 
reaching the Onspian Rea found tliiil no boats 
had been provided. Tlis small pnrty was 
treacherously attacked on tho night of 
22 April 1840 hy Kazaks. Abbott osonjied 
with his life, hut was sovoroly bi'iilen svltli 
clubs and his right hand injured by a sabm 
cut. His property was pluiuluriul, and lie 
ond his pnrty romainsd for oighteon days 
prisonors in tho tents of tho Kiiznkn, uulil 
the Alrhuuzada arrived from Khiva to his 
relief with an escort, and oondiiotod him to 
Novo AlexandrofF. llu then orossecl tlis 
Caspian, and prooeodod by Ornuburg and 
Moscow to St. Potorsbiirg, where ho eom- 
jpleted tho nogotinlioiis, and arrived in Eng- 
land in August. He roceivud iJin thanks of 
Lord Palmerston, seorotaiy for foroign nJfairit 
for his conduct of the mission, and in 1843 
a pension for the injuries he had roooivod at 
tliB Oamian. An accoimt of Ids jmirnoy 
was published in tho 'Asiatic Journal’ of 
July 1813, 

Abbott roturnod to India in Soptninber 
1841, and was appoinlod socond in com- 
mand of tho Mairwnra local battalion and 
assistant to Captain Dixon, tlio Hiipnrint on- 
dent of Mnivwaro, In 18 12 ho was ap^iuinted 
assistant to tho residont at lucloro, with 
charee of Niniar, and in IRdS eonmiissionor 
of Hozura. During bis rulo Hazara rose 
from desolation to prosperity. Wlion Oliatar 
Singh, ^ the Sikh oluof of llaznra, duolarod for 
Mulrnj of Multan in 1848 ond tho snoond 
Sikh war brolco out, Abbott bad ‘gained 
such an^ influence over tho iiihahiiants of 
the province that ho could do whalovor he 
pleased with a race whom tlio Sikhs could 
never control’ (govoriior-gonoral to soorot 
committee, 7 _ Sept. 1848). Ho usod his in- 
fluence to raise the whole population, and 
after many small afl'airs remained luastor of 
the dielriot ond of parly all the forts. He 
drilled tlie raw levies of tho niountainoora, 
imd though ho was for several montlis out 
Off tcora all communications with British 
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troops, lie baUled the superior forces of the 
Ohatar Singh, and occupied with fifteen 
hundred matchlookmon the Mnrquella pass, 
and hold at bay sixteen thousand Sikh troops 
and two thousand Afghan horse who were 
preparing to cross. When the battle of 
&ujral,on 11 Feb. 1840, terminated the war, 
Abbott was stiU in his position at Nara, 
wliich he had held while twenty thousand 
Sikhs and Afghans were encamped within 
sight. For his services Abbott received the 
thanks of the governor-general of India in 
council, and of both British houses of par- 
liament, the medal with clasps, and a brevet 
majority. 

Abbott continued to rule in Hazara. In 
December 1882 he commanded the centre 
column of the successfid expedition into the 
Black Mountains, destined to punish the 
Hasnnzais for the murder of Messrs. Oarne 
and Tapp, collectors of the salt tax. For 
his services he received the medal. He lefb 
Hazara in 1853, after eutertamiug the in- 
habitants on the Nora hill for three days and 
three nights. He spent all his substance on 
them and left with a month’s pay in his 
packet. Abbottabad, named after him, is a 
permanent memorial of his work in that 
country. Ho was mado a companion of the 
order of the Bath, military division, ou24 May 
1873, and a knight commander on 2G May 
1894. Abbott retired from the active list on 
1 Oct. 1877, and died at Ellorslio, Hyde, Islo 
of "Wight, on 6 Oct. 1896. lie married : (1) 
at Calcutta, in February 1844, Margaret Anne 
Harriet (d. 1846), eldest daughter of John 
Hutchison Fergnssou of Trochraigne, near 
Girvan, Ayrshire, by whom he had a daugh- 
ter Margaret II, A. Forgusson-Abbott ; (2) in 
May 1808, Anna Matilda (<f. 1870), youngest 
daughter of Major Iloymond do Montmo- 
rency of the Didion army, by whom he had 
a son, James Iloymond de Moulmoreni^ 
Abbott. 

Abbott had both poetical feeling and lite- 
rary ability. He was the author of the fol- 
lowing works : 1. ' The T’llakoorine, a Tale 
of Miuindoo,’ London, 1841, 8vo. 2, ‘Nor- 
rntive of a Journey from Ileraut to Kldva, 
Moscow, and St. I?otor8burgh, during tlie 
late Hussian Invasion of Khiva, with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and tho 
Kingdom of Khauxiam,’ London, 1848, 2 vola. 
8vo ; 2ud edit., with considerable additions, 
1866; 3rd edit. 1884. 3. ' Promothous's 

Daughter: a Poem,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 

[India OlHco Hocords; Despatches; Times, 
8 Get. 1806; "Vibart’s Addiscombe, its TTeroos 
and Men of Note ; Stubbs’e History of tho Bon- 
gcil Artillery; Kayo’s History of tho "War in 
Afghanistan; Kaye's Lives of ludLiu Ollloers; 


Boyal Gngiueors Journal, 180.1; The Afchan 
War, 1838-42, Irom tlio Journal and Oorrospoii- 
denco of Major-general Augustus Abbott, by 
G. K. Low, 1879 ; Thu Sikhs and the Sikh'V^nrs, 
by Gongh and Innes, 1807 ; private sourres.] 

E, ir. 7. 

ABBOTT, SiH JOHN JOSEPH CALD- 
WELL (1821-1893), premier of Canada, 
was born at St. Andrew’s, in the county of 
Argonteuil, Lower Canada, on 12 March 
1821. 

His father, Joseph Annoii (1780-1863), 
missionary, horn in Cmnborlaud in 178!), 
went to Canada as a missioiutry in. 1818, 
became the first Anglican incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s, and is still favourably known by 
his story of ‘Philip Musgrave ’ (181^. Ho 
died in Montreal in January 1863. Ho mar- 
ried Harriet, daughter of Richard Bradford, 
the first rector of Chatham iu tho county of 
Argentcull. 

His eldest son, J olm Joseph, woe educated 
privately at St, Andrew’s, removed to Mont- 
real at an early age, and entered McGill 
University. Ho took the denoo of B.O.L, 
in 1847. Throughout his life ne maintained 
a close connection with the university, hold- 
ing tho position of dean in the faculty of 
law for several years, and becoming subse- 
(lueutly one of tho governors. He received 
iu his later life the honorary degree of D.O.L. 

Abbott was received as advocate at the 
bar of Montreal in October 1847, dovot ing 
his attention to commercial law. In 1862 
he was made queen’s ooumiol. He wos ap- 
pointed solicitor and standing counbul for 
tho Canadian Paciflo Railway Company in 
1880, and bocamo director iu 1887. 

In company with the Redpaths, Molsons, 
Torrances, and others, Abbott signed in 18 10 
the Annexation Manifesto, the pOTinolers of 
which expressed a wish tiiat Canada should 
join tho United States. But apart from this 
tomporaryobullition of discontont his cssen- 
tiol loyally was never doubtful. On tbe 
rumour of Ibo Trout all'air in 1861 ho raised a 
body of three hundred men oallod the ‘ Ar- 
gcntcuil Rivngors’ (now tho 11th battalion 
of militia), proflered liie services to the 
government, and was employed in patrolling 
5io frontier. He wos afterwards commis- 
sioned ns lieutennnt-colonel of the regiment. 

In 1867 he oonloslod the lopvosontntion 
of his native county of Argeutouil. Tie 
was not returned but claimed the seat and, 
after an investigation that lasted two years," 
obtained and bold it until 1874. In ]8(i0 ho 
published tho proceedings under tho title of 
‘ Tlie Argontouil "Election Case.’ It gives a 
vivid picture of the ways of oleoLion com- 
mittees iu old Canada, and of the ehifls 
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common at the polls. In 1863 he entered 
as aolicdtor-geueriil east the (Saudfiold) Mac- 
donald-Sicotte ^OTernmcut, a liberal ad- 
ministration -which adopted as its principle 
a some-what peculiar phase of parliamentary 
development known as 'the double majority.’ 
This meant that^ inasmuch as the Union Act 
of 1841 gave equal representation to Upper 
and Lower Canada, and the equality itself 
-was founded on practical as -well as on histo- 
rical and racial pounds, no ministry should 
he satisfied -with the confidence merely of 
the -whole house ; it must command a majo- 
rity from each section of the province. Ine 
device was found to he unworkahle, and the 
ministry was defeated in 1803, within a year 
of its formation. The house was thereupon 
dissolved, the cabinet reformed, and the pro- 
gramme recast. In the recasting the 'double 
majority ' was abandoned, and hopes were 
held out that the representation problem 
would be solved on the basis of population 
merely. This change brought about the re- 
tirement both of Sicotte, the French-Canit- 
dian leader, and of Abbott, who was the 
ministerial representative for the lUnglish of 
Lower Canada. From this time forth he 
leaned to the conservatives. When the issue 
of confederation arose in 1865 he joined 
them openly. 

Short as was his term of office, it was by 
no means unfruitful. lie introduced tlie 
use of stamps in the pa^^ent of judicial i 
and registration fees in Lower Canada, a 
reform much needed at the time j he con- 
solidated and remodelled the jury law, which i 
obtains in Quebec to-day almost as ho left 1 
it ; he drafted and carried through the house i 
an act respectiM insolvency, which is the 
foundation of Canadian jurisprudence on 
that subject. His object was to fuse into a 
consisteut whole the leading principles of ! 
English, French, end Scottish Jaw on the i 
question, and hie attempt is generally re- -s 
garded as a success. The year following he a 
published ' The Insolvent Act of 1864,’ W i 
notes to show the general finmework of the 
rtatnite, the sources of its provisions, their 
juridical harmony and bearing. ni 

In 1873 Abbott's name figured largely in Ji 
what is called the ‘Pacific Scandal’ A cl 
become fellow-direoto® d( 
, Hugh Allan in the first project to ta 
hmld the Canada Pacific Hoilway. As the oc 
elections were at hand Sir Hugh undertook th 
to advance certain sums to the conservative in 
leaders, and disbursed the money through ht 
Abbott, then his confidential adviser. The th 
total amount acknowledged to hove been pn 
thus received and spent exceeded 36,0001. to 
Alter the eleetione, which wore favouvahlo m^ 


891 he Eo^ as the exponent of Uio govorn- 
I ments policy in tho upper house, As ^ 
i John Sparrow David Thompson [q. -v.j do- 
clined to accept the proniiership on Mae- 
aonaltt e death, Abbott was prevailed on to 
take It -with the post of president of (he 
(Wimoil, the other oabinol niQmborsrotaiiung 
their portfolios fJune 1891). Ho was thiS 
in hiB eevonty-fitst year and in declining 
health j on the other hand, tho troublos of 
the ministry were deepening day by day, 
particularly in counoolion with the Mani- 
toba school question, llo found tho burden 
more than he could bear, and resigned oJKoe 
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on 6 Deo. 1892. Eetiring into private life, 
lie sought in vain restoration to health by 
foreign travel. On 24 Moy 1892 he was 
nommatod K.O.M.O. He died at Montreal 
on SO Oot. 1893. In 1849 he married Mary, 
daughter of the Very Rev. T. Bethune of 
Montreal. 

[Dent's Oanadian Poit. Oall. iii. 229 ; Dont’s 
Lust Forty Ycors, ii. 423-30, 479, 526-8, 534; 
Beport of Royal Gommission, Canada, 17 Oc'. 
1873 ; Can. Sess. Papers (1879), Letellier Cose; 
Morgan’s Dom, Ann. Reg. (1879) ; Todd’s ParL 
Govf. in Col. pp. 601-20, 605 ; Cota’s Pol. Ap- 
pointments, pp. 25, 68, 171; Gemmill’s Pori. 
Companion (1892); Toronto Globe, 81 Oot. and 
2 Rot. 1893.] T. B. B. 

A BEOKETT, GILBERT ARTHUR 
(1837-1891), writer for ‘ Punch ' and for the 
stage, eldest son of Gilbert Abbott h Beclcett 
[q. v.l, ^ his wife Mary Anne, daughter of 
Joseph (llossop, clerk oi the cheque to the 
hon. corps of gentlemon-at-orma, was born at 
Portland House, Hammersmith, on 7 April 
1837, He entered Westminster school on 
6 June 1849, became a queen’s scholar in 
1851, and was elected to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1866, matriculating on 7 June, and 
graduating B. A. in 1860. In the meantime, 
on 16 Oct. 1857, he had entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, but he was never called to the bar. In 
June 1862 he became a clerk in the office of 
the oxoniiuers of criminal law accounts, bat 
in the course of a few years, as his Utorary 
work developed, he gove up this oppoint- 
mont. For a time ue contributed to the 
‘(Jlowworm’ and other journalistic ven- 
tures. He also sent occasional contribu- 
tions to 'Punch,’ hut at this time was not 
admitted to the salaried staff. He turned 
his attention to writing for the stage, and 
among his plays, original or adapted, are 
'Diamonds and Hoorts,’ a comedy (llay- 
morkot, 4 March 1807) ; ' Glitter, a comedy 
in two acts ’ (St. James’s, 26 Deo. 1868) ; 
' Red Hands, a drama, in a prologue and 
three acts’ (St. James’s, 30 Jan. 1800); 
' Face to Face, a drama in two acts’ (Prince 
of WaWe, Iiiverpool, 29 March 1869), and 
' In the Clouds, an extravaganza ’ (Alexan- 
dra, 3 Deo. 1873). Among the numerous 
libretti that he wrote the most notable were 
those to Dr, Stanford’s ojteras ‘ Savonarola ’ 
oud ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’ both pro- 
duced during 1884, the former at Hamburg 
and the latter at Drury Lane, lie also 
wrote several graceful ballads, to which he 
furnished both words and music. 

In the meantime, in 1879, Gilbert & Beckett 
had been asked by Tom 'Taylor,' the editor 
of ‘ Punch,’ to follow the example of his 
younger brother Arthur, and become a 
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regular member of the staff of ‘Punch.’ 
Three years later he was 'appointed to ibe 
Table.' The ‘Punch’ dinners ‘were his 
greatest pleasure, and he attended them with 
regularity, although the paralysis of the legs, 
the lesnit of falling down the stairway of 
Gower Street station, rendered his locomo- 
tion, and especially the mounting of Mr, 
Punch’s staircase, a matter of painful exer- 
tion’ (Spielmajjn, Hist, of Punch, 1896, 
p. 383). To ‘ Punch ’ he contributed both 
prose and verse ; he wrote, in greater part, 
the admirable parody of a boy’s sonsational 
shocker (March 1882), and he developed 
Jerrold’s idea of humorous bogus advertise- 
ments under the heading ‘ How we advertise 
now.’ The idea of one of Sir JolinTenniel’s 
best cartoons for ‘ Punch,’ entitled ‘ Dropping 
the Pilot,’ illustrative of Bismarck's resigna- 
tion in 1889, was due to Gilbert & Beckett, 
Apart from his work on ‘Punch,* he 
wrote songs and music for the German 
Reeds' euterta'mmenl, while in 1873 and 
1874 he was collaborator in two dramatic 
productions which evoked a considerable 
amount of public atlontion. On 3 March 
1873 was given at the Court Theatre ‘ The 
Happy Land; a Burlesque Version of W. S. 
Gilbert’s “ The Wicked World,”' by F, L. 
Tomline (i.e. W. S, Gilbert) and Qilbeit ii 
Beckett. In this amusing piece of banter 
three statesmen (Gladstone, Lowe, and Ayr- 
: ton) were represented ns visiting Fairyland 
I in order to impart to the inhabitants the 
secrets of popular government. The actors 
representing ‘ Mr. (?.,’ ‘ Mr. L.,’ and ‘ Mr. A.’ 
were dressed so as to resemble the minislers 
satirised, and the representation elicited a 
question in the House of Commons and an 
official visit of the lord chamberlain to the 
theatre, with the result that the actors had 
to change their ' make-up,' In the follow- 
ing year A Beckett furnished the ‘ legend ’ to 
Herman Merivale’s tragedy ‘The Wliite 
Pilgrim,’ iiret given at the Court in Fe- 
bruary 1874. At the close of his life he fur- 
nished the ‘ lyrics ’ and moat of the book for 
the operetta ‘ La Oigale,’ which at the time 
of his death was neorlng its four hundredthi 

E erformance at the Lyrio Theatre, In 1889 
e Bulfered a great shock from the death by 
drowning of his only son, and he died in 
London on 16 Oct, 1891, and was buried in 
Mortlakepemetory, ‘Punch’ devoted some 
appreciative stanzas to his memory, hearing 
the eijigraph ‘ Wearing the white flower of a 
blameless life’ (24 Oot, 1891). His portrait 
appeared in the well-known drawing of ‘ The 
Mahogany Tree’ (PanoA, Jubilee Rumber, 
18 July 1887), and likenesses ware also given 
in the ‘Illustrated Loudon Hows’ and in 
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Spielmann's ‘ History of Punoli’ (1895). He 
married Emily, eldest daughter of Williaxa 
Huttt, J,P., of Bath, and his only daughter 
Minna, who married in 1806 Mr. Hugh 
Clifford, C.M.G-., governor of Labuan and 
British North Borneo, died in 1907. 

pilnstr. Lend. News, 24 Oct. 1891 ; Poster’s 
Almnni Oxon. 1716-1886; Barker and Sten- 
ning's Westminster School Eegister; Gazette, 
21 March 1821 ; Times, 19 Oct. 1891 ; Athanmum, 
1891, ii. 668 1 Era, 24 Oct. 1891.] T. S. 

ABEB.GEOMBY,IlOBEE,T WILLIAM 
DUEF (1836-1896)^olonial governor. [See 
Dots, Sib Bobebt Wii.lia3i.j 

ABEBDAEBj Baboit. [See Bbitoh, 
Hbnkt Austin, 1816-1806.] 

AOHESON, Sib ABQHIBALD, second 
Eabl oe Goseobb in the Irish peerage, and 
first Babon WoBtiNGHAH in the peerage of 
the United Kingdom (1776-1849), governor- 
in-ohief of Canada, horn on 1 Aug. 1776 
(HiSeniiawAfgjf.vi. 646), was the eldest son 
and heir of Arthur, the first earl, by MiUi- 
cent, daimhtar of Lieutenant-general Edward 
Pole of Badborne in Derbyshire. Entering 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 19 Jon. 1796, he 
matriculated in the university on the 33nd 
of that month, and graduated M,A, Aonom 
eaiua on 20 Oct. 1797. During the Irish 
troubles of the succeeding year he served as 
lieutenant-colonel in the Armagh militia. 
In 1807 he became colonel. 

His political life began with his election 
to the Irish parliament, on 9 Jan. 1798, as 
member for Armagh. lie voted in the Irish 
House of Commone against union with Great 
Britain on 20 Jon. 1800, while his father 
cordially swported the measure in the Irish 
HouAe_ of Lords. The offer of an earldom, 
mode in that connection to his father, was 
renewed in 1808, hut was not accepted till 
three years later when the whige came into 
power. 

Ae Acheson represented a county he be- 
came, by the terms of the Union Act, a 
member of the House of Commons in the 
first parliament of the United Kingdom 
(1801). At the general elections of 1802 
ond 1806 he was returned for Armagh, and 
continued to sit in the commons till 14 Jon. 
1807, when he succeeded his father as second 
eorl of Gosford. He was chosen a repre- 
sentative peer for Irdand in 1811. 'While 
he seldom intervened in debate, he gave a 
general support to the whig party and policy, 
especioUy on Irish questions. ’In 1882 ho 
was gazetted lord-lieutenant and tmto» rotu- 
lorum of Armagh, oifices which he held for 
life. Nominated captain of the yeomen of 


the guard on 3 Sept. 1834, he was on the 
same day called to the privy council. Next 
year — in June — he became prominent as im 
exponent of the whig policy of ' conciliation ’ 
in Heland. Having reported, m his capacity 
of lord-lieutenant, m a ‘conciliatory ’ temper, 
on certain Armagh riots, a resolution censur- 
ing both his investigation and report was 
doieated in the commons after a brisk debate. 
Thereupon Joseph Hume [q. v.] proposed a 
motion eulogising Gosford, which received 
warm support from O’Oonnell ond his fol- 
lowers, ond from the radicals generally ; it 
was accepted by the govorumant and carried 
tunid much enthusiasm. 

On 1 July 1886 Gosford was nominated 
by the prime minister, Lord Melbourne, 
governor of Lower Oauada, ond govornor-in- 
oWef of British North America, Newfound- 
land excepted. On the same day ho became 
royal commissioner with Sir George Grey 
[q.v. Suppl.] ond Sir George Qippa | g. v.] to 
examine locally into the condition of Lower 
Canada and the grievanoea of the cnloniats. 
Four d^a afterwards he woe created a poor 
of the United Kingdom, adopting the title 
of Boron _Worlingham from an estate that 
came to him through his wife. Arriving in 
Quebec on 23 Aug. 1836, Gosford assumed 
the rems of government on 17 Sept., imme- 
diately after the departure of Lord Aylmer. 
He left the colony on 20 Fob. 1838. Ills 
term of office, lasting two and a half years 
and covering the period of the Canadian re- 
bellion, is a dork possago in Canadian his- 
tory, and still occasions much dohato. 

His appointment was not received with 
general uivour. As constitutional questions 
of deep moment were being mooted, the no- 
mination of on unknown and untried man 
seemed to many hazardous in tlio oxlrcmo. 
The whig remedy for ooloniol evils, whioh 
Ohajfles Grant, lord Glen['lg[q.v.], the colonial 
minister under Lord Melbourne, embodied In 
the original droft of Qoeford’s inAtruct.ions, 
was not based on on examination of colonial 
foots, but proceeded on the assumptions 
that there wos a very close analogy between 
Lrish and colonial conditions, and that the 
wing policy Imown in Irish offairs as ‘ con- 
ciliation' needed only a triol to prove an 
absolute success beyond the sea. 

The Melbourne cabinet consequently iii- 
s^oted Gosford to adopt os matter of prin- 
riplethe three chief demands of Louis Joseph 
Papineau fe-v.] and the political ngilnfors 
in Lower Canada, The first demand that 
the oasemhly should have solo control of tho 
waste or crOBm lands, and the third demand 
that the legislative ocnncil should ho elec- 
tive, were to be accepted absolutely; the 
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second demand, that the assembly should 
dispose of nil rovenues independently of the 
executive, was to be accepted wilh a, proviso 
which had reference to the civil list. But 
the ministerial plans were foiled by the king, 
who, before Gosford left England, said to 
him with passionate emphasis : ‘ Mind what 
you are about in Canada. By God, I will 
never consent to alienate the crown lands 
or make the oomicil elective.’ 

Despite this warning Gosford set himself, 
on arriving in Quebec, the hopeless task of con- 
ciliating ^ose whom he deemed the Cana- 
dian people. They suspocted and declined 
his overtures. His attentions to Papineau 
and his friends excited much comment and 
not a little ridicule among the French Cana- 
dians. From the English community he 
held aloof, identifying them, in pursuance 
of the Irish analogy, with a small oihec- 
holding clmue whose headquarters were at 
Quebec. The legislature met on 27 Oct. 
1836, when the governor dwelt at length on 
the commission of inquiry, its scope, and 
the redress of grievances, but ha met with 
a serious rebulF. The assembly declined to 
recognise the commission, and assuming a 
defiant attitude refused to grant the supplies 
which the governor demanded. "With ex- 
pressions of regret he prorogued the legisla- 
ture. In transmitting to the king a petition 
from the assembly for redress of grievances 
he asked for additional powers. 

Meantime masa-mcotings after the Irish 
pattern were oraonised by ‘the pal riots’ on 
a largo scale ,• Gosford's conciliation was de- 
nounced as machiavellian, and he was burnt 
in oiligy, Biots took place in Montreal, 
which called for the intervention of the 
troops. But when tho leading businessmen 
in the cit^ petitioned the governor for leave 
to organise a rifle corps to preserve order, 
they received from Gosford a caustic re- 
primand. 

The next session opened on 22 Sept. 1836. 
Gosford submitted new iiislructions from 
home in full, bocause garbled copies^ he said, 
had ^t abroad. The new instructions dif- 
fered from the old ones in that they set no 
limit to tlio oommissionors' inquiries. The 
king had meanwhile warned the ministry at 
home that he would permit ' no modification 
of the constitution.^ Eelogating constitu- 
tional issues to the commissioners’ report, 
Gosford now pressed the assembly to vote 
supply. But, after some abortive prooecd- 
ings, the assembly, to qnoto Bibaud’s sum- 
mary, ‘donne un conseil Idgislatif 6lactif 
comma son vltimatwn, une condition sine 

? K«t von, &o,, en d’autres tonues, se suidde.’ 
'rorogatioii followed on 4 Oct, 


About this time the commissioners finished 
their report. All its declarations were op- 
posed to the agitators’ claim.o. Ju accord- 
ance with one of them the House of Com- 
mons at Westminster passed resolutions 
on 6 March 1837 appropriating the Lower 
Canada revenues to the payment of existing 
aiieaiB (142,0002.) Thereupon Papineau 
took a holder stand and organised rebellion. 
Gosford, beyond issuing proclamations of 
warning ‘to the misgmded and inconside- 
rate,’ took no steps to secure the public 
peace. But happily the Irish catholics de- 
olarod against both Gosford and Papineau, 
who aluce looked to them for aid; they 
made common cause with the English, not 
with the official clique hut with the consti- 
tutionalists of Montreal, Quebec, and the 
eastern townships, thus uniting the English- 
speaking population. 

Beluctont to put the Wesimhister resolu- 
tions into force at the opening of the new 
reign of Queen Yictoria, the English ministry 
ana Gosford made one more effort to gain 
the assembly. It met on 25 Ang, 1837, the 
members appearing in homespun (4to^e du 
pa%>) os a protest against the impoitation 
of goods from abroad. They refused supply, 
repeated their ultimatum, and protested 
alike against the Canadian commissioners’ 
recommendations and the resolutions of the 
English House of Commons. The legis- 
lature was dissolved, never to meet again. 
By 2 Sept. Gosford hod become convincedthat 
Papineau’s object wos ‘ separation lirom the 
mother country,’ and suggested the expe- 
diency of suspending the constitution. Still 
trusting to the moral force of his procla- 
mations, he took no active steps to dissi- 
pate the gathering storm, and, at the veiy 
moment when the Homan oatholic bishop 
launched his mandemettt against civil war, 
Olid the French Canadian magistrates warned 
the people against the misroprcsenlations of 
the agitators, declined once more all volun- 
tary BBsietance. At length, when in Septem- 
ber 1837 the province was on the verge of 
anarchy, be intimated to the home govern- 
ment that they ‘ might feel disposed to en- 
trust the execution of its plans to hands not 
pledged as mine to a mild and conciliatory 
policy.’ The actual conduct of affairs passed 
into the hands of Sir John Colborne [q.v.], 
tho lieuteiumt-govemor of Upper Canada, 
who ultimately restored order. Gosford’s 
resignation was occrated on 14 Nov., and he 
returned to England. 

Goslbrd received the thanks of the ministry 
for his services (28 Jan, 1888), together 
with the honour of knight grand cross 
on the civil side (10 July). To tho end he 
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remained convinced of the sounckicsa of hk 
Irish anologT' and the general utility of his 
policy. On this ground he opposed the 
union of Upper and Lower Canada, and m- 
ticised the terms of the bill aharply in all its 
stages through the House of Loros (1889-40^. 
Thenceforth he devoted his attention to his 
estates, to the development of the linen in- 
dustry in Ireland, and the promotion there 
of agriculture generally. He exercised, be- 
rides the lord-lieutenancy, the functions of 
vice-admiral of tiie coast of the province 
of Ulster. He died at his residence. Market 
Hill, on 27 March 1849. 

On 20 July 1805 he married Mary (d, 
30 June 1841), only daughter of Eobert 
Sparrow of Worlingham Hall in Beccles, 
Suffolk. By her he had a son, Archibald, 
third earl of Gosford G806-1864)j and four 
daughters, of whom Millicent married Henry 
Bence Jones [q. v.] 

[G. E. C[okayn6]’s Complete ferraga, iv. 61; 
Foster’s Fserags of the Brit. Emp. p. 306; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities (see index, 'Qos- 
fordO; Lodge’s Foer. of Ireland, pi. 81; Notes 
and Queries, 2nd ser. ix. 314, z. 06 ; Gent. Mag. 
zxzi. 687 ; Official Beturn of Members of Part 
1878, pt. li. (index, ‘Achesoo’); Boss's Oorn- 
wallis Corresp. iii, 319; Farl. Debates, 1836, 
zzTii. 1071-1112, 3rd ser. zliz. 882, Iv. 246-7; 
Col. Official List, 1899, p. 10; Lecky’s Hist, of 
Ireland, v. 294; Farl. Papers, 1836 zxxiz. 1-172, 
1837 zzxiv. 1 ; Ann, Begister, Chron. 1886 pp. 
301-16, 1837 p. 299, 1888 p. 317; Brymner's 
Can. Archives, 1883, pp, 160-4; Glohen^’s La 
Bebellion de 1837-8, passim; David’s Lee 
Fatriotes de 1837-8, psssim ; Garneau’s Hist, 
du Can. iii. 311-60 ; Bibaud's Hist, du Can. ii. 
413-8; Grerille’s Memoirs, iii, 113, 266,271-2, 
270-8; Edinburgh Beview, cxxxiii. 319-20; 
Sanders's Lord Melbourne’s Papers, pp. 334-6, 
349-50 ; Leader's Lift of Boobuck, p. 68 ; Wal- 
pole’s Hist, of England, iv. 110-80; Christie’s 
Hist, of Loirer Can. vol. iv. passim; Bead's 
Canadian Bebellion, ch, ix. and z.; Ei^sford’s 
Hist, of Can, ix. 686-634, x, 1-104.1 

T. B. B. 

AOLAim, Sib HENEY WENT- 
WOETH (1816-1900), physician, fourth 
son of Sir Inomas Dyke Acland [q. v.], was 
born at Eillerton, Exeter, on 23 Aug. 1815. 
Sir Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v. Suppl.1 was 
his elder brother, Henry was educated &st 
by Mr. Fisher, a private tutor, to whom he 
owed much, and afterwards at Harrow 
School, which he entered between August 
1828 and April 1829 j he was placed in Mr. 
Phelps’s house, where, without achieving any 
special distinction, he became a monitor and a 
racquet player. He left school atEaster 1832, 
but did not matriculate at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, until 28 Oct. 1834, and graduated B. A, 


' in 1840, MA.. 1842, M.B. in 1846, and M.D. 

I in 1848. At Christ Church he made the no- 
q nR.mtn.ncft of JoUu Ruflkiiij liis juiiior by 
four years, while both were undergraduates, 
Acland was hy nature of an artistic, en- 
thusiastic, and romantic temperament, which 
strongly anpenledto Buskiu.and the two man 
became lifelong friends. In 1838, being in 
delicate health, Acland spent nearly two 
years out of England, for the most part 
cruising in the Moditerroueau as a guest 
on board H.M.S. Pembroke. While there 
he visited the eastern shores of the Levant 
to study the site of the ancient city of Per- 
gamos, and to explore the hanks of the 
Uimois and Scamander. One of the resnlts 
of his three vieits to the Troad was an ac- 
count of the plains of Troy, with a panoramic 
drawing, which was published by James 
Wyatt at Oxford in 1839, lie also made 
carefol drawings of the sites of the seven 
churches of Asia montioned by St. Paul, 

In 1840 Acland was elected fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford, and in the earns 
year, following the vrish of hie father, he 
commenced the study of mcdicino, ontering 
himself, hy the advice of Sir Benjainin Cob 
line Brodie [q. v.], at St. Georgo’s Hospital, 
London. During 1842 he worked hard at 
microscopy with John Thomas Quokott 
[q. V.], and attended the loctiircB of (Sir) 
Bichard Owen [q. v.] upon comparnt>ivo 
anatomy. In 1843 he migrated to Edin- 
burgh, where he lived with William 
Pulteney Alison (1700-1859), tlio uni- 
versity professor of modicino. In 1844 ho 
gained the gold medal given in the class of 
medical jurispradonce lor tho beet ussay on 
‘Feigned Insanity.’ In 1846 ho returned to 
Oxford on being appointed I.oo’s reader of 
anatomy at Christ Church, Oxford. That 
position ho held until 1858, It was while 
Lee’s reader that ho began, under tho inspi- 
ration of Alison and (loodsir, to form at 
Christ Ohiu'ch an anatomical and physio- 
logical series on tho plan of tho ITuutorian 
Muse^ in London, thou undor the care and 
exposition of Eichard Owen, In IM(5 ho 
was admitted a licentiate of ^e Eoyal Col- 
lege of Physioians of London, being olooted 
a fellow of the ooBego in 1850, anu deliver- 
ing the Ilarveian oration in 1666, the first 
occasion on which it was given in English. 
He served the oifice of ‘ oeuciliatlus ' in tho 
college during the years 1882-3-4, Mean- 
while, in 1847, ho was elected a follow of 
the Eoyal Society, 

Aclond’s professional position at Oxford 

S ew rapidly in importance and infiaonce. 

1861 he was appointed physician to the 
Eadoliffe infirmary at Oxford, and Aldricbiau 
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profebsor of clinical medicine in succession 
to Dr. John Kidd (1776-1861) [q. v.] In 
1861 also he ^vas appointed HadchlTe libra- 
rian, the library being then in the building 
now hnown as the Itadclifie Camera. Ha 
resigned the Lee’s readership in 1867 upon 
his nomination to the high post of ragius 
professor of medicine in the university of 
Oxford and master of Ewelme Ilospital. 
He remained regius professor until 1894, 
and continued to hold the office of Badcliffe 
librarian until a few months before his death 
in 1900, Acland was also a curator of the 
Oxford University galleries and of the 
Bodleian library. In 1860 he was elected 
an honorary student of Christ Church. 

Outside Oxford Aclond’s medical attain- 
ments also gainedmorhcdrecognition. When 
the General Medical Council was established 
in 1868 Acland was chosen to represent the 
univefsity. He continued a member of the 
council mr twen^-nine years, during thir- 
teen of which (1874-87) he was president. 
He was local secretary of the British Asso- 
ciation in 1847 when it met for the second 
time at Oxford, and in 1868 he was presi- 
dent of the British Medical Association. In 
1860 he visited America as a member of the 
suite of H.B.n. the Prince of 'Wales, and 
on his return to England was appointed an 
honorary physician to his royA highness. 
He was auso physician to H,B,H, Prince 
Leopold, afterwards the Duke Af Albany, 
while he was an undergraduate at Oxford, 

Acland was a man of wide sympathies 
and great versatility, who, by the accidents 
of time and position, was able to exercise 
a unique influence on ,the teaching of medi- 
cine and science at Oxford. Entering the 
university as a teacher while ha was still a 
young man, ho found it almost mediesval in 
the ^aractei of its medical studies and 
methods. He lived to see the faculty of 
medicine flouriehing, in good repute, and 
equipped with the latest means of scientiflo 
investigation. But he was strongly opposed 
to the idea of making Oxford merely a 
medical school in the sixictly medical senso. ' 
He wished to give every medical graduatoof 
Oxford an opportunity of gaming the wide 
culture for which the university has long i 
been famed. He maintained that it was the ' 
function of the university to give a liberal 
education in ’ arts,’ and tluit oB the sciences 
ancillary to medicine could be well and 
profitably taught within its walls. He was 
of opinion, however, that purely professional 
meuical studies could be pursued to greater 
advantage in the metropohs and other large 
centres of population than in Oxford. Im- 
pressed with these views, and couviuood that 


the whole question of the teaching of natural 
science in Oxford depended upon their adop- 
tion, he strove hard to introduce biology and 
chemistry into the ordinary curriculum. In 
this effort he was brilliantly successful in the 
face of the most determined opposition, and 
especiol credit must be ^ven to him for this 
success, because others, perhaps equally far- 
sighted, had given np the endeavour m de- 
spair and without a struggle in the belief 
that the promet was impossible. To acoom- 
plieh his end Acland had the good fortune 
to gather round him such firm friends and 
strong allies os Dean Liddell, Canon Fusey, 
Dean Church, Bishop Jacobson, Dean Stan- 
ley, and many others, by whose aid success 
was at last achieved. 

During the early years of his tenure of 
the regius profoasorship the university was 
roused from the apathy into which it had 
fallen as to both the study of modern science 
and the teaching of medicine, and Acland 
devoted the best years of bis life to establish 
on a sound basis a great institution which 
should encouriWB research and study in 
every branch oi natural scieuce^ especially 
in rdation to the practice of medicine. This 
institution is now Imown as the Oxford 
Museum. In his efforts to bring his scheme 
to fruition he had the sympathy and aid of 
his friend Buskin, who assisted him to ob- 
tain, and even made eome drawings for, the 
projected building ; and Buskin contributed 
to a sketch of the museum’s ohjecta which 
Acland published under the title of ‘ The Ox- 
ford Museum’ in 1869. The foundation-stone 
of the building was laid on 20 June 1856, 
and it woe o]^ened in 1861. It forms a 
nuclouB which, it is hoped, will ultimately be 
the centre of a duster of buildings equipped 
for the study of the whole realm of nature. 
In 1802, at Aoland’s suggestion and on the 
advice of Sidney Herbert and "W, E. Glad- 
stone, the Baddiffe trustees allowed the 
collections of scientifio and medical books 
which formed the Baddiffe library to be 
moved from the Baddiffe Oamera to the new 
museum, at the same time increasing the 
annual grant for the purchase of books. The 
museum was thus put into possession of a 
first-rate soientific library. 

Acland devoted much time and thought 
to the subject of state medicine, for he saw 
early its relation to the morality and well- 
being not only of this country but of the 
whole dvilised world. In 1869 he served 
on a royal commission to investigate the 
sanitary laws in England and 'Wues, and 
he wrote at various times a considerable 
number of pamphlets to show the effect of 
sanitation upon the health of individuals, 
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communities, and nations. lie also did his ISdl j reprinted with additions in 1893. 
best to improve the sanitnrj conditions of (The first and second editions^ and ^he re- 
Oiford and of Marsh Gibbon, a village in print contain letters from Ituskin.) 9. ‘Bio- 
which ho was interested as a trustee. graphical Sketch of Sir Beniamin Brodie,’ 

Aoland’s services to medicine and medical London, 1864, 8vo. ^10. ‘The Harveian 
education were accorded high honours. In Oration,’ London, I860, 8vo. 11. ‘ Medical 
1883 he was made a companion of the Batli, Education; a Letter addressed to the aii- 
being promoted K.C.B. in 1884, and in 1890 thorities of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
he was created a baronet. Among many and the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
other honorary distinctions A.cland was both more, 1879, 8vo ; the letter is valuable he- 
M.I). and LL.’D. of Dublin, D.O.L. of Dur- cause it shows what debt the most modern 
ham, a member of the medical and philoso- university in the United States^ owes^ to its 
phlcol societies of Dhiladelphla, Christiania, mother in Ungland. 13. ‘ William fetokus : 
Athens, iVew York, and Massaoliusotts. lie a Sketch drawn for the New Sydenham 
was also a knight of the rose of Brazil, an Sooiety,’London, 1883, 8vo. 13. ‘Health in 
order conferred upon him in recognition of the Village,’ London, 1884, 8vo. 14, ‘ Village 
his services in the investigation of oholsra Healthand Village Life,’ London, 1884, 8 vo. 
in ISoO. ... , [Personal knowledge ; Sir Henry Aclaud’s 

Acland died at his house in Broad Street Works; Biography in ‘ Contemporary Medical 
on 16 Oct, 1900, and was buried in Holywell Mun and their Professional Work’ (Leicester, 
cemetery at Oxford on the 19th. 1888, vol. i.) ; obituary notices in the Times, 

He married, on 14 July 1846, Sarah, the 17 Oct. 1000, the Lancet, 1900,11. 1158, and the 
oldest daughter of William Cotton (1786— British Medical Journal, 1000, 11. 1281; Culling- 
1806)rn. v.j, by whom he had seven eons and wood’s Life of John Buskin, 1808 ; J. B. Atlny's 
onetoghter. Ifis eldest son, William Ali- Memoir of Sir Henry Acland, 1003; information 
son Dyke Acland, captain E.N., succeeded kindly given by Dr. Theodore Dyke Acland^ 
to the baronetcy. Mrs. Acland died on. 

25 Oct. 1878, ami the Sarah Acland nursing AOLANU, Sib THOMAS DYKE (1800- 
homo at Oxford was founded and endowed 1808), politician and educational reformer, 
m her memory. bom at Killerton, Devonsliire, on 25 May 

A half-length portrait in oils of Sir Henry 1809, was the eldest son of Sir Thomas 
Acland, painted by Mr. W.W.Ouless, It. A., Dyke Acland (1787-1871) [q.y.], by his 
was emhited at the Royal Academy in wife Lydia Elizabeth, only daughter of 
1886; it is now in the possession of his son, Henry Iloore of Mitcham Grove, head part- 
Di, ’Theodore Dyke Acland. ner in the well-lmown firm of bankers. Sir 

Acland published: 1. ‘ThoFlainsofTroy. Henry Wentworth Acland [q, v. Suppl.] 
Hlustrated by a Panoramic Drawing taken was his yoiuiger brother, Thomas was 
on the spot, and a Map constructed after educated at Harrow — where in 1826 he 
the latest Survey,’ O.vford, 1839, 8vo and won the Peel prize with a dissertation puh- 
fol. 2. ' Letter from a Student on some lished in the same year as ' Uratio numis- 
Morol Difficulties in his Studies,’ London, mate PeeUano dignata ot in Schohn Ilarco- 
1841, 8vo, 8._ ‘ Feigned Insanity : how viensis Auditorio recitata die Inn. 1 A.e. 
most usually simulated and how best de- mdcccxxvi’ (London, 8vo) — and at Christ 
tected,’ London, 184-4, 8vo. 4. ‘ Remarks Church, Oxford, whence he matriculated on 
on the ExteuMon of Education ot the Uni- 28 June 1837, and graduated B.A. with a 
vursity of _ Oxford,’ Oxford, 1848, 8vo. doable first in. 1831, and M.A. in 1886. His 
5. ‘ Synopsis of the Physiological Series in tutor was Thomas Vowler Short [q.v.], and 
the Christ Church Museum, arranged for among his friends were W. E. Gladstone, 
the use of Students after the plan of the Sir Erancis Doyle, Lord Blachfocd, Lord 
Hunterian Collection,’ Oxford, 1854, 4to; Elgin, and Frederick Denison Maurice, 
an interesting work, as it shows the in- From 1831 to 1839 he was fellow of All 
fluence exercised by his Loudon and Edin- Souls’, and in 1837 he was returned to pari ia- 
burgh teachers modified by his Oxford sur- ment os conservative member for West 
roundings. 6. ‘ Memoir of the Cholera at Somerset. At the general election of 1841 
Oxford in the year 1 854, with considerations he declined to identify himself with the pro- 
snggestedhy the Epidemic. Maps and Plans,’ tectionists, and thou^ he showed leanings 
London, 1866, 4to. 7. * Notes on Drainage, towards the Young England party during 
with especial reference to the Sewers and that parliament, he followed Peel on his 
Swamps of the Upper Thames,’ London, conversion to free trade, and did not seek 
1857, 8 VO. 8. ‘The Oxford Museum,’ Ox- re-election to parliament in 18 17. 
futd, IboU, 8vo j 2ud edit, 1860 ; 3rd edit. Aidand had from the first interested Lira- 
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self in oducalioual matters; his early efforts 
were devoted to the maintenance and defence 
of church schools, and to the establishment 
of diocesan theological colleges, but later on 
he became an advocate of more liberal edu- 
cational projects. In 1867-8 he took the 
leading part in the establishment of the 
Oxford local examinations system, publishing 
in 1868 ‘ Some Account of the Origin and 
Objects of the new Oxford Examinations’ 
(London, 8vo), which reached a second edi- 
tion in the same year; on 14 June in the 
same yeor he was created D.O.L, of Oxford 
University. He had equally at heart the 
improvement of Engli^ agrioullnre and 
the promotion of technical eduent ion for the 
benefit of practical farmers, and much of 
the success of the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society (the ‘Journal' of which 
he conducted for seven years') was due to 
bis efforts. In 1861 ho published ‘Tho 
Farming of Somersetshire ’ (London, 8vo), 
and forty years later ha wi'olo an ‘Intro- 
duction to tho Chemistry of Farming, spo- 
olnlly prepared for Practical Farmers ’ (Lon- 
don, 1891, 8vo). 

Acland also took an active part in the 
vohmteer movement; ho raised five corps 
of mounted rifles, was lieutenant-colonel of 
the 8rd Dovonshu'a volunteer rifles ftom 
1860 to 1881, major of the let Devonshire 
yoomanry cavalry from 1872, and published 
‘Mounted Biflos ’ (London, 1800, 12mo) 
and ‘ Principles and Prnotioo of Voluntoer 
Discipline’ (London, 1808, 8vq)_. Acland 
was at the samo timo a discriminating patron 
of art, and was ono of the early admirers of 
Millais, purchasing in 1864 his well-known 
portrait of Buskin standing by the river 
Finloss; two sketches hy Millais, in whioh 
Acland figures, hotli dating from 1863, ara 
reproduoedinJ.G. Millais’s ‘Life of Millais’ 
(1890, i. M2-3). Another of his friends was 
BiisHu, and in 1871 Acland and 'William 
Francis Oowpor (afterwards Baron Mount- 
Temple) [q. V. Suppl,] wero tho original 
trustees of Buskin’s Guild of St. George [see 
UusiaiT, Jons, Suppl.] 

In 1869 Acland unsuccessfully contest od 
Bh'mingham as a moderate liberal against 
John Bright [q.v. Suppl.], hut in 1806 he 
was returned as a liberal for North Devon- 
shire, the representation of whioh ho sliarcd 
with Sir Stafford Northooto [q. v.] (after- 
wards Earl of Iddesleigh) for twenty years, 
lie served on the schools commission in 
1864-7, and took an unusually active part 
in the debates in committee on W. E. Fors- 
ter's education bill in 1 870-1 . TIo sucei'i'ded 
his father as olovonth baronet on 22 July 
187], and was sworn of tho privy council in 


1883 ; on 30 April 1880 he moved the re- 
election of TIonry Bouverie William Brand 
(afterwards Viscount Hampden) [q.v. Suppl.] 
to the speakership. In N ovomher 1885 he was 
returned to parliament for West Somerset. 
In the following Juno he voted in favour of 
Gladstone’s first homo rule bill, and, as a 
consequence, was defeated by Charles Isaac 
Elton [q. V. Suppl.] in July 1886. This 
closed ms political career ; he died at Killer- 
ton on 29 May.1898, ten days after his friend 
Gladstone, who was seven months his junior ; 
he was bm'ied in the family vault at Culm 
St. Jolm on 3 June, A memorial tablet in 
recognition of Acland’s services to tlio cause 
of education lias been placed by his friends 
in I he E-vamiimtion Schools at Oxford (see 
TiimB, G Nov. 1900), 

Aolond married, first, on 14 March 1841, 
Mary, eldest daughter of Sir Chnrles Mor- 
damit, hart., hy whom ho had issuo two 
daughters and three sons, vis. Sir Ohtirles 
Thomas IVke Acland, twolffh and present 
baronet, Francis Gilbert (d. 1874), and the 
IBght Hon. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, 
vice-president of the committee of coun- 
cil on education from 1892 to 189.5, His 
first wife died on 11 Juno 1851, and on 
8_June 1866 Acland married Mary, only sur- 
viving obild of John Ersltine, and niece of 
tho second earl of Bosslyn; she died on 
14 May 1802. 

Besides the works mentioned above, and 
a number of Bpoeebes and pamphlets, Ao- 
land publisliod : _1, ‘ Meat, MiUt, ond Wheat 
... to whioh is added a Beviow of tho 
Questions at issue between Mr. [nflorwards 
Sir John Bennett] Lawes [q.v. Suppl.] ond 
Baron Liebig,’ London, 1867, 8vo; and 
2. * Knowledge, Duty, and Faith ; suggos- 
tiona for the Study of Pi'inciiiles. . , Lon- 
don, 1806, 8 VO. 

fTimes, 30 May and 4 Juno, 1808, and 0 Nov. 
1900; Daily Nows, 80 May )8|)8; Fosinr’s 
Alumni Oxen. 1716-1880; Anminl fiegistor, 
1808 ; Himbai'd’s Part. Dobiitas ; Olliciiil lloUu'n 
of Members of Pari.; lliirko's and Foslor’s 
Peerages; Mon of tho Time, 1895; Andrew 
lAng’s Life and Letters of Sir Stnflbrd Nortli- 
coto, 1890 ; II. L. Tliompsnn’s Memoir of Doan 
Liddell, 1000, pii. 268, 271-2; Collingwood’a 
Life oflltibliin; Mowbray’s Seventy Years at 
'Westminster, p. 47; TueEwoll's BomiiufCBncos 
of Oxford, 1000; j, Gi, Millais’s Lifb of Millnia, 
1899; Acland's works in Brit,Mus. Library.] 

A. F, P. 

ADAIB, JAMES (Jl, 1776), historian of 
tho Amorican Indians, was probably an 
offshoot of tho Adair family of Kinhllt, 
Wigtownshire, He went out to America in 
1736, and spent tho following forty years of 
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his life as a tia<leT among the Indiana of 
Georgia and the two Carolinas. He was a 
close and sympathetic observer of Indian 
life end customs, and in 1775, stimiilated 
by the encouragement of a few intimate 
mends, such os Sir William Johnson, bort., 
Colonel George Cragban, George Galphin, 
and Lachlan ll'Gilwray, he determined to 
throw his notes into we form of a booki 
He mentions a string of disadvantages 
imder which he laboured, notably the 
jealousy, secrecy, and closeness of the 
Indians, but hoped to be able to correct the 
very superficial notions that prevailed as to 
their cfvilisation. His ho^ was called 
' The BUstory of the American Indians . . . 
containing an Account of their Origin, 
Language, hlanners, • ■ . and other Pnr- 
tienkrs, sufficient to render it A Complete 
Indian System . . . with A New Map of 
the Country ' (London, 4to). 

The value of Adair’s work as showing 
the relations between the Indiana and the 
English traders was recognised, and a Ger- 
man translation appeared at Breslau in 
1782. It must he admitted that a very 
disproportionate space is given to the hypo- 
thesis that the American Indians are de- 
scended from the lost ten tribes of Israel 
Thomas Tborowgood, adopting an old idea 
of the Spanish Las Casas, had first main- 
tained this theory in English in 1630 in his 
' Jewes in America.’ Both Roger WiUiams 
and Jonathan Edwards seemed rather in- 
clined to favour the view, which, as elabo- 
rately set forth by Adair, has since found 
champions in Elias BondinoH' Star in the 
West, ’1816") and in Edward lung, viaooimt 
Eingshorough [q. v.] Among the points of 
similarity between the Jews and Indians, 
Adair emphasised the division into tribes, 
worship of a great spirit, Jehovah, notions 
of a theocracy, of ablutions and uncleanness, 
cities of refu^, and practices as regards di- 
vorce and raising seen to a deceased brother. 
The bias imparted by this theory to many 
of Adtdr’s remarks led Volney to condemn 
the whole book umustly in his ‘Tableau 
du Climat et dn Sol des £tat8-Unis ’ (p.433). 
The second half of the book is more strictly 
‘An Account of the Entahha, Cheerake, 
Mu8kohge,Choktah, and Chikkasoh Nations.’ 
Lord Emgsborough reprinted the whole of 
the first part of Adair's work in the eighth 
volume of his sumptuous ‘Mexican An- 
tiquities ’ (1880 fol.), with an appendix of 
notes and ulustrations from iuedited works 
by Ikench and Spanish authors, ' affording 
the most satisfactory proofb of Adair's 
veracity in the minutest particulars.’ Adair’s 
map of the American Indian nations is 


partially reproduced in Winsor’s ‘ History 
of America’ (vii. 448). 

[Adair’s History, 1776 ; Lorf Hingsborough's 
Mexican Antiquities, vols. vi. and viii ; Win- 
sor’s Hist of America, i. 116, 320, 398, 424, 
V. 68; Eield’s Indian Bibliography; Bancralt’a 
Native Races, v. 91 (epitomising Adair's views) ; 
AUibone’a Biot of English Literature ; Blosr. 
Diet, of S.D.H.K. 1842, i. 267.] T. S. 

ADAMS, FRANCIS WILLIAM LAG- 
DERDALE (1862-1893), author, horn at 
Malta on 27 Sept. 1862, was grandson of 
Francis Adams [q. v.] and son of Andrew 
Leith Adams [q.v.], who married on 26 Got. 
1859 Bertha Jane, eldest daughter of Fre- 
derick Grundy of the Avenue, Hardwick, 
He waa educated at a private school at 
Shrewsbury — ^the Glastonbury of his aiito- 
hio^aphical writing — and from 1878 to 1880 
at Paris. After two years’ experience os as- 
sistant master atV antuor College, he married 
and went to Australia. There, amid some 
hardships and vicissitudes, though he worked 
pretty reeiriarly upon the staff of the ‘ Sydney 
Bulletin/ he produced in 1884 his strangely 
precocious autohiographieal novel, ‘ Lei- 
cester.’ Short stories, poems, and essays fol- 
lowed until, in 1888, he created a limited 
semi-scondalous sensation in Sydney by the 
issue of his ‘ Songs of the Army of the Night.’ 
His verse is chaotic, but tbe utopian fervour 
of tbe poems is striking, and the originality 
often intense. Tbe book was thrice repub- 
lished in London, lie now wrote some able 
Australian sketches for the ‘Fortnightly 
Review,' and some unconrentionaloriticisms, 
which too often suggest the minor poet come 
to judgment, for the ‘New Review.’ After 
a couple of .years in England, he spent the 
winter of 1892-3 in Alexandria, tottling 
hard against Incarable lung disease, in his 
endeavour to finish a work upon the iniquity 
of the British occupation of Egypt. During 
the summer he settled at Gordon Road, Mar- 

f ate, where, on 4 Sept. 1893, in a fit of 
epression following a heavy loss of blood, 
be mortally wound^ btmself with a pistol. 
He was twice married, but left no issue. 
Personally he was a man of charming manner 
and no small literary ftioulty. His passionate 
^mpatby with the outcast and oppressed 
drove him into excess both in thought and 
expression. His achievement, like that of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, derives much of its in- 
terest from Lis sadly premature end ; hut 
what he might have achieved by the exer- 
cise of due artistic restraint is at least indi- 
cated by his fine drama ' Tiberius,’ embody- 
ing a powerful original conception of tbe 
tyrant as the deliberate though reluctant 
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etterminator of tho anli-aooial gangof greedy 
and lustful Eoman aristocrats. 

Adams pulilisUed : 1. ‘ Ilenry and other 
1)0168 : a Volume of Poems,’ London, 1884. 
2. ‘Leicester: an Autobiography,’ London, 
1886. 3. ' Australian Essays,’ Melbourne 
and London, 1886. 4. ‘ Madeline Brown’s 
Murder,’ SyduOT, 1880. 6. ‘Poetical Works,’ 
Brisbane and London, 1888. 6. ‘ Soum of 
the Army of the Night,’ Sydney, 1888 ; Lon- 
don, 1890, 1893, and 1894. 7. ‘ j ohn Webb’s 
End : a Story of Bush Life,’ London, 1891. 
8, ‘The Melbournians: n Novel,’ London, 

1892. 9' ‘ Australian Life : Short Stories,’ 

1893. Posthumously were issued : 10. ‘The 
New Egypt : a Social Sketch,' 1893 j dedi- 
cated to J. W. Longsdon, who saw the un- 
finished work through the press after his 
frii'nd’s death. 11. ‘Tihoriua: a Drama,’ 
with portrait and int reduction by Mr. W. M. 
Bossetti, 1804; dedicated to his brother, 
who had died of consumption in Queensland 
on 13 Sept. 1892. Iz. 'A Gliild of the 
Ago,’ 1894 ; a very elaborate rifocimento of 
‘Leicester.’ 13. ‘ Essays in Modernity: Qri- 
ticisms and Dialogues,’ 1899. 

[Iiitrodnotions to Songs of the Army of tho 
Night and Tiberius, both in the 1894 edition, 
wifli portrivite ; Times and Daily Ohron, 6 and 
6 Sept. 1893 ; Athrnienm, 1893, ii, 359, 899 ; 
Saturday Review, 21 July 1894 ; Boaso’s Modern 
English Biogr. 1892, p. 15; Brit, Mua. Oot.l 

T. a. 

ADAMS, JOHN COUOn (1819-1892), 
nstronomor, and discoverer of the planet 
‘ Neptune,’ born on 6 June 1819 at Lid- 
cot, near Launceston, Cornwall, was oldest 
son of Thomas Adams, a tenant farmer, by 
his wife Tabitha Knill GiryUs, the possessor 
of a small estate. He read at an early 
age some books on astronomy inherited by 
bis mother, established a sundial on the 
parlour wiudow-sill, and observed solar alti- 
tudes with an instrument constructed by 
himself out of paslehoavd. His education, 
begun at the village school of Laneast, was 
continued under bis relative, John Couch 
Grylls, first at Devonport, later at Saltash 
and Landulph. All his spare time was given 
to astronomy. He studied the subject in 
the library of the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Devonport, read Samuel Vince’s ‘Fluxions,’ 
drew maps of the constellations, and com- 
puted celestial phenomena. IBs account of 
the partial solar eclipse of 16 May 1885, 
viewed at Stoke ' with a small spyglass,' got 
into print in the London papers ; and after 
three weeks’ watching ho oa^ht sight of 
Halley’s comet on 16 Cot. ISSoT The devo- 
lopment of his genius for mathematics de- 
termined his parents to afibrd him a imi- 


versity career, and in October 1839 he 
entered St. John’s Collep;e, Cambridge, as a 
sizar. He paduated m 1843 as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman, and 
became shortly afterwards a fellow and 
tutor of his college. 

At the age of twenty-two Adams, after a 
thorough study of the irregularities in the 
motion of the planet Uranus, perceived that 
they were due to tha presence of an exterior 
planet, the existence of which was not yet 
recognised. He thereupon formed the design 
of locating in the sky the undiscovered ex- 
terior planet. Amemorandum to that effect, 
dated 8 July 1841, is preserved among his 

S and he had no sooner taken his 
than he attacked the problem. Find- 
ing it soluble, he applied, through .Tames 
Oliallis [q. v.l to Sir George Biddell Airy 
[q. v. Suppl.l Tor complete observational data, 
and with their aid obtained values for tho 
mass, heliocentric longitude, and elliptic ele- 
ments of the unseen body. These Adams 
communicated to Ohallis in September 1846. 
A paper embodying the same results, and 
containing, os Ohallis said, ‘ the earliest evi- 
dence of the complete solution of an inverse 
problem of perturbations,’ was deposited by 
Adams at the Koyal Observatory, Green- 
wich, on 21 Oct. 1846, after two fruitlees 
attempts to obtain an interview with Airy. 
Seven inonthe later, the French astronomer 
Levevrier announced a conclusion similar to 
Adams’s, and in consequence a search for 
the missing planet was begun by Ohallis on 
29 July l&O. The new ]^anet, which was 
christened ‘ Neptune,’ wae however, die- 
covered at Berlin by tho astronomer Galls 
on 23 Swt. from Iievotrier’s indications, 
Adams’s theory remaining undivulgod. The 
first puhlio mention of his name relative 
to the event was by Sir John Hcrecbel 
in tho ‘ Atheuieum’ of 3 Oct., and a letter 
from Ohollie to that journal on 17 Oct. 
described in detail the transactions between 
Adams, Airyj and himself. But ‘ there was 
natura% a msinclination to give full credit 
to facte thus suddenly brought to light at 
Buch a time. It woe startling to realise that 
tho astronomor royal had in his possession 
the data whidi would have enabled the 
planet to ho discovered nearly a year before. 
On the other hand, it seemed extraordinary 
that a competent mathematician, who had 
determined the orbit of the disturbing planet, 
should have been content to refrain for eo 
long from making public hie results’ (Giai- 
BnBB, Biogm^hmi Notice, p. xxii). Adams 
himself explained, forty years later, that his 
reticence was due to lus wish that the Eng- 
lish astronomers, to whom he imparted hie 
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calculations, might ' loolt for the planet and 
find it, so that this country might have had 
the full credit of the discovery’ (private 
letter). He sent Airy improved elements 
of the planet on 2 Sept. 1816, and drew up 
shortly afterwards a paper on the subject 
for the British Association, but reacued 
Southampton a day too late to present it. 
Finally, on IS Nov. 1816, he laid before the 
Royal Astronomical Society the long-sup- 
pressed investigation in which he had de- 
termined, from the irregularities of Uranus, 
the orbit and place of Neptune (Memoin 
Royal Astronomical Soc. vol.xvi.). The im- 
portance attached to it was signified by its 
issue as an appendix to the ‘ Nautical Al- 
manac’ for 18,fl, and as a supplement to 
No. 693 oHhe * AstronomischeNaohrichten’ 
(2 March 1817). A French version, with a 
brief appendix by Adams, appeared in 1870 
in Ijiouvilie’s 'Journal de Mathdmatiques’ 
(ii. 83). 

The publication stirred widespread ex- 
citement. A lon^ and bitter controversy 
ensued. The scientific world split into I 
‘Adamite 'and ‘anti- Adamite 'factions. But 
their contentions were unshared by the peiv i 
sonages to whom they related. Adams’s | 
conduct throughout was marked by the 
utmost dignity and forbearance. He ut- 
tered no complaint ; he laid no claim to 
priority; Leverrier had no warmer admirer. 
He made personal acquaintance with him at 
the Oxford meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in June 1817, and both were Sir John 
Hersohel’s guests at Collingwood in the en- 
suing month. 

Adams refused knighthood in 1847, but 
the Adams prize, awarded bi-annually for 
the best essay in astronon^, mathematics, 
or physics, was founded in 1848, at the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to commemorate his 
‘ deductive discovery ’ of Neptune. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
7 June 1819. He observed the total emipse 
of the sun on 28 July 1851 at Frederiksvaem 
in Sweden {Memoirs Royal Astron. Soo, xxi, 
103). Adams was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the post of superintendent of the 
‘Nautical Almanac,’ vacant by the death of 
William Samuel Stratford [q. v.] in 1863. 
His fellowship at St. John’s expiring in 
1832, he was elected in February 1863 to a 
feUowship of Pembroke College, which he 
held until his death. He occupied the chair 
of mathematics in the university of St. An- 
drews during the session of 1868-9, vacat- 
ing it in consequence of his election, late 
in 1868, to succeed George Peacock [q, v.] 
as Lowndoan professor of astronomy and 
geometry at Cambridge. His lectures in 


this capacity were generally on the lunar 
theory. 

Adams’s new tables of the lunar parallax 
communicated to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1862, were ^pended to the 
‘ Nautical Almanac ’ for 1860. In 1853 he 
presented to the Royal Society a memoir on 
the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion, demonstrating the incompleteness of 
Laplace’s explanation of the phenomenon 
(Phil. Trans, cxliii. 397). This was highly 
displeasing to French geometers; but the 
attacks ofFlann, Hansen, and Poutdcoulant 
l^t unshaken conclusions which wore inde- 
pendently verified by Delaunay, Cayley, and 
Sir John William Lubbock fq.v.l Adams re- 
plied to objections in the ‘Monthly Notices’ 
for April 1860; Plana attempted a rejoinder 
in a series of letters to Sir John Lubbock in 
June ; and Pontdconlant continued for some 
time longer to urge threadbare arguments 
in the ‘ Comptes Rondns.’ An admirable 
account of the discussion was inserted by 
Delaunay in the ' Connaissance des Temps’ 
for 1864. Adams refined his methods and 
improved his results in papers published in 
the ‘Comptes Rendus’ for Jannaiy 1869 
and in ‘ Monthly Notices,’ Juno 1880, The 
final upshot wos to reduce the value for 
lunar acceleration from 10" to about 6" a 
century. Other points connected with the 
lunar theory were treated of by him in 
separate memoirs presented at intorvals to 
the Royal Astronomical Socie^, 

The Leonid shower of 1866 directed his 
attention to the movomonts of Ihose meteors. 
Laboriously calculating the effects upon 
them of planetary perturbations, he applied 
them as a criterion for the dotormination of 
their orbit and period {Monthly Notices, 
xxvii. 247). This, lilce most of his work, was 
definitively done. His published wi'itings 
in pure mathematics were more ologant than 
extensive, but he enjoyed manipulating long 
lines of figures, and, having calculated thirty- 
one ' Bernouillian numbers,’ he employed 
them to obtain the values of ‘ Euler’s con- 
stant ' to 263 places of decimals. His aid 
was frequently asked and granted in com- 
putations of ancient eclipses and of other 
astronomical phenomena. He was an assi- 
duous student of Sir Isaac Newton’s works, 
and catalogued with elaborate care the 
voluminous collection of his manusoripts 
presented 1^ Lord Portsmouth to the uni- 
versity, He succeeded Ohallis os director 
of the Cambridge observatory in 1861, and 
the acquisition in 1870 of a fine transit- 
circle by Simms decided him to undortake 
one of the star-zones assigned for observation 
to various co-operators by the German 
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Asiroiiomisohe Gesellschaft. The pmotical 
part of the work was done by Mr. Graham, 
Adams's assistant, and the primary results 
were published in 1897. 

Adams presided over the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society for the terms 1861-3 and 
1874-6. A testimonial was bestowed upon 
him by the society in 1848 for his researcnes 
into the perturbations of Uranus, and their 
gold medal in 1860 for his contributions to 
lunar theory. The Royal Society adjudged 
him the Copley medal in 1848. Honorary 
degrees were conferred upon him by the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Bologna. He was 
a corresponding member of many foreign 
societies, including the Academies of Paris 
and St. JPetersburg. He declined the office 
of astronomer royal on Airy's resignation of 
it in 1881. In 1884 he acted as one of the 
delegates for Great Britain at the Intemiw 
tional Meridian Conference of Washington. 

lie died after a long illness onSl Jan. 1892, 
and was buried in St. Giles's cemetery, Cam- 
bridge. A portrait medallion of him by Mr. 
Bruce Joy was in 1896 placed in Westniinster 
Abbey, close to the grave of Newton, and a 
bust by the same artist was presented by 
Mrs. Adams to St. John’s College. Portraits 
of him, painted respectively by Mogford in 
1831 and by Herkomer in 1888, are in the 
combination rooms of St. John’s and of 
Pembroke Colleges. A memorial tablet to 
him was erected in Truro Cathedral on 
27 May 1893 {Obsei-vatory, xvi. 378), and a 
bust, executed when ho was a young man, 
stands on the staircase of the IlOTal Astro- 
nomical Society's rooms in Burlington 
House. A photograph of him, takon by 
Mrs. Myers fo ur months before his death, was 
engraved in the ‘ Observatory’ for April 1892. 

' Adams was a man of learning as well as 
a man of science. Ho was an omnivorous 
reader, and, his memory being exact and 
retentive, there were few subjects upon 
which he was not possessed of accurate in- 
formation. Botany, geology, histoiy, and 
divinity, all had their share of his eager 
attention’ (Glaisheb). Ha enjoyed navels, 
and collected eight hundred volumes of 
early printed books, which he beoueathed to 
the University library of Cambridge. Great 
political questions aflected him deeply, and 
‘ in times of public excitement hie interest 
was so intense that he could scarcely work 
or sleep.’ ' His nature was sympathetic and 
generous, and in few men have the moral 
and intellectual qualities been more perfectly 
balanced.’ The honours showered upon him. 
Dr. Donald MacAlister wrote, ‘left him as 
they found him — ^modest, gentle, and sin- 
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cere.’ He married in 1863 Eliza, daughter 
of Ilaliday Bruee of Dublin, who survived 
him. 

The first volume of bis ‘Scientific Papers’ 
was published in 1896 at tho University 
Press, Cambridge, under the editorship of 
his youngest brother, Profeasor AVilliam 
Grylls Adams, E.R.S. A biographical notice 
by Dr. J. W. L. Glaisher, and a steel en- 
graving by Stodart from a photograph of 
Adams by Mayall, are prefixed. This volume 
includes all bis publimed writings. A se- 
cond volume containing those left in manu- 
script, so for as they could be made avail- 
able for publication, appeared in 1901, edited 
by Prof. W. Grylls Adams and Mr. K. A, 
Sampson, M.A. 

[Memoir by Dr. Glaisher prefixed to Adams’s 
Scientific Papers ; Monthly Notices, liii. 184; 
Observatory, xv. 174; Nature, xxxiv. BOS, xlv. 
sol ; Astronomical Journal, No. 26 1 ; Grant's 
History of Physical Astronomy, p. 168 ; JMin- 
burgh Review, No. 381, p, 72.J A. M, C, 

ADAMS, WILLIAM HENRY DAVEN- 
PORT 11828-1891), miscellaneous writer, 
bom in Loudon on 6 May 1828, grandson of 
Captain Adams, R.N. (d, 1800), was tho only 
BQnofSamiielAdams(6, Ashburton, iuDevon- 
shhe, 1708, d, 1863), who morried in 1827 
Elizabeth Mary Snell. He was christened 
William Henry, and assumed the additional 
name of Davenport by the desire of his 
great-uncle. Major Davenport. He was edu- 
cated privately, under Geome Dawson, and 
became an omnivorous reader. After some 
experience as a teacher of special subjects in 
private families, be began a life of unceasing 
literary toil ^ editi^ a provincial news- 
paper in the Isle of Wight, and while still 
young established a connection with the 
London press through such journals as the 
‘Literary Gazette,' the ‘London Journal,’ 
and ' London Society.' He made some repu- 
tation in turn as a writer of popular science, 
a writer for hoys, a translator, and a lexi- 
cographer. He supervised a new edition of 
Mackenzie's ‘ National Cyclopedia,’ and did 
a large amount of reading and writing for 
Messrs. Black (for whom he wrote ‘Guides’ 
to Kent and Surrey), for Blaokie & Son of 
Glasgow, and Nelson & Sons, Edinburgh. 
In 1870 he founded the ‘ Scottish Guardian,’ 
which he edited down to 1878, and subse- 
quently ho projected and edited a series of 
volumes called ‘The Whitefriars Library of 
Wit and Humour.’ He died at Wimbledon 
on 30 Dec. 1891, and was buried at Kensal 
Groen. He married in 1860 Sarah Esther 
Morgan, a Welsh lady, by whom he left 
two sons and two daugnteis, his eldest son, 
W. Davenport Adams, being the author 
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India and onr relations with Afghanistan. 
He made light of the danger from Eussia, 
advocated ‘ a consistent policy of forbear- 
aiicu and kindness’ towards Afghanistan, 
and opposed reclifieiitions of frontier. Ho 
replied (18 Oct. 1878) to Sir James Etz- 
james Stephen’s letters in the ‘ Times ’ in 
support of the forward policy on the North- 
ll^st frontier, and printed a paper for pri- 
vate circulation in llecemher on ‘ England, 
llussia, and Afghanistan.’ 

When Gladstone returned to office in 
1880, Adye was appointed (1 June) suiv 
veyor-general of the ordnance, but did not 
succeed in finding a seat in parliament. In 
August 188i, on the outbreak of Arab! 
Pacha’s rebellion in Egypt, he accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to Egypt as chief of 
the staff, with the temporary rank of general, 
and he is entitled to a share of the credit 
for the success of that well-organised expe- 
dition. He was mentioned in despatches 
(Land. Gca. 8 Sept, and 0 Oct. 1880, and 
received the thanks of parliament, the G^O.B., | 
the medal with clasp and bronze star, and. 
the grand Cross of the Medjidie. 

Adye returned to the war office in Octo- 
ber, hut left it at the end of 1882 to become 
governor of Gibraltar. There ha tried to 
reconcile the dual interests of a fortress and 
a commercial city, relaxed some of the 
military restrictions on trade, and provided 
recreation rooms for the garrison. Ho re- 
mained therenearly four years, but on 1 Nov. 
1886 he was placed on the retired list, 
having reached the age of sixty-seven. He 
devoted eome of his leisure to a volume of 
autobiographical reminiscences (No. 4,tn/m), 
which was illustrated by his own sketches, 
for he was on exceUent artist. lie become ’ 
general on 20 Nov. 1884, and a colonel- 
commandant on 4 Noy. 1881. He was also 
honorai'y colonel, from 6 May 1870, of the 
3rd Kent artillery volunteere and the 8rd 
volunteer battalion of the West Kent regi- 
ment. 

He died on 26 Aug. 1900 at Cragsido, 
Eothbury, Northumberland, while on a visit 
to Lord Armstrong. In 1866 he married 
Mary Cordelia, daughter of Admiral the 
Honourable Sir Montagu Stopford, aud had 
several children. Ills eldest son. Colonel 
John Adye, Pv.A,, has seen active service in 
Afghanistim, Egypt, the Soudan, and South 
Alrica. Ills eldest daughter Wi^reda Jane 
married, in 1889, Mr, 'Vl’^illiam Henry Wat- 
son- Armstrong, who was created Baron Arm- 
strong of Bamburgh and Crogside in 1903. 

In addition to the pamphlets aheai^ men- 
tioned, and an article ‘ In Defence of Short 
Service’ in the 'Nineteenth Century’ for 


September 1892, Adye wrote: 1. 'Tho De- 
fence of Cawnpore,’ London, 1838, 8vo. 
2. 'Eoview of the Crimean War to the 
Winter of 1864-1863,’ London, 1800, 8vo, 
S. ‘ Sitana : a Moimiain Campaign,’ London, 
1887. 8vo. 4. ‘ liecolloctions of a_ Military 
Life,’ London, 1895, 8vo. 6. ‘Indian Fron- 
tier Policy: an Historical Sketch,’ London, 
1897, 8vo. 

[Adye’s Bccollections of a Military Life, 
1895; Times, 27 Aug. 1900.] E. M.L. 

AINSWOETH, WILLIAM FRANCIS 
(1807-1890), geographer and geologist, horn 
on 9 Nov. 1807 at Exolev, was the eon of 
John Ainsworth of Eoslherno in Cheshire, 
captain in the 16th and 128th regiments. 
The novelist, William Harrison Ainsworth 
[q.v.], was his cousin, and at his instanco he 
adopted the additional Christian name of 
Francis to avoid confusion of porsonality. 
In 1827 he becamo a licentiate of tho Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, whore he 
filled the office of president in the Royal 
Physical and the Pliniau societies. He 
afterwards proceeded to London and Paris, 
where he became an interne at the school of 
mines. While in France ho gained practi- 
cal exporloncB of geology among tho moun- 
tains of Auvergno and Iho Pyronoes. After 
studying at Brussels he relurnodto Scotland 
in 1829 and founded, in 1630, tho ' Edin- 
burgh Jom'iial of Natural and Geographical 
Science,’ which was diecontinuod in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1 831, on tho appearance of 
oholei’a at Sunderland, Ainsworth procoodsd 
thither to study it, and published his expe- 
riences in ' Observations on the Poelilontial 
Cholera,’ London, 1832, 8vo. This treatise 
led to his appointment as surgoon to the 
cholera hospilal of St. George's, Hanover 
Square, On the outbreak of the diseaso in 
Ireland he acted succeesii ely as surgeon of 
the hospitals at Westport, Ballinrobe, Clare- 
morris, and Newport. lie subsequently re- 
corded many incidents of his sojourn in 
‘Ainsworth’s Magazine' and the ‘Now 
Monthly Magazine.’ In 1831 he published 
|An Account of tho Caves of Ballyhunian 
hi Kerry,’ Duhlinj 8vo, in which he showed 
a grasp of geological principles remoi'kahle 
in a treatise of so oarly a date. 

Li 1886 Ainsworth, after studying the 
art of making observations under Sir Ed- 
ward Sabine |^. v.], was appointed surgeon 
and geologist to tke expedition to the Eu- 

f ibrates under Francis Rawdon Oheaney 
q.v.] On kis return he published his obser- 
vations under the title of * Rosfftrolios in 
Aeswia, Babj'lonia, and Chaldiea,’ Loudon, 
1838, 8vo, with a dedioation to Ohusney. 
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Shortly afterwards he was placed in charge 
of an expedition to the Christians of Chaldina, 
which was sent oat by the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. He proceeded to Me- 
sopotamia, through Asia Minor, the passes of 
Taurus, and Northern Sraa, reaching Mosul 
in the spring of 1840. During the summer 
he explored the Kurdistan mountains and 
■visited the lake of Urimiyoh in Persian terri- 
tory, returning through Greater Armenia, 
and reaching Constantinoplo late in 1840. 
The expedition proved more tedious than 
had been anticipated ; the funds for its sup- 
port wore exhausted, and Ainsworth was left 
to find his way home at his own expense. 
In 1843 he published an account of the 
expedition entitled ' Travels and Itesearches 
in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Ohaldma, and 
Armenia,’ London, 3 vols. 12mo. Two years 
later, in 1844, he prodneed his mastemece, 
the ‘ Travels in the Track of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks^ London, 8vo, a geographical 
and descriptive account of the expedition of 
Cyrus and of the retreat of his Greek mer- 
cenaries after the death of the Persian 
prince. In 1864 ho furnished a geographical 
commentary to aocompony the translntiou 
of Xenophon’s ‘Anabasis'’ by John Selby 
Watson [q. v.], which wos issued in Bohms 
' Classical Libra^,' and was republished in 
1894 as one of Sir John Lubbock’s ' Hun- 
dred Books.’ 

After his return to England in 1841 
Ainsworth settled at Hammersmith, and 
assisted his cousin, William Harrison Ains- 
worth, in the conduct of several magazines, 
including ‘ Ainsworth’s,’ ‘ Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany,’ and the 'New Monthly.’ In 1871 he 
succeeded his cousin as editor of the ' New 
Monthly Magazine,’ and continued in that 
post until 1879. For some years he acted 
as honorary secretory to the Syro-Egyption 
Society, founded in 1844, and he was con- 
cerned with vorious endeavours to promote 
the adojition of the Euphrates and Tigris 
valleys route to India, with which Oues- 
ncy's expedition had been connected. He 
was one of tho founders of the West London 
Hospital, and its honorary treasurer until 
his death at 11 Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, on 27 Nov. 1896. He wos the 
lost survivor of tho original fellows of the 
newly formed Royal Geographical Society 
in 1880, wos elected a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries on 14 April 1863, and was 
also a corresponding member of several 
foreign societies. He married, and left a 
son and two daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Ainsworth was the author of: 1. 'The 


Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the 
Turkish or Osmanlee Empire upon Civilised 
Nations,’ London, 1843, 13mo. 3. ‘ All 

Round the World, an Illustrated Record 
of Tmvels, Voyages, and Adventures,’ Lon- 
don, 1800-3, 4 vols. Ito. S. ‘Wandering! 
in every Clime,’ London, 1872, 4to. 4. ‘ A 
Personal Narrative of the Euphrates Expe- 
dition,' London, 1888, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. ' The 
River Kariin, an Opening to British Com- 
merce,’ London, 1890, 8vo. He also trans- 
lated Francois Auguste Marie Miguet’s 
' Antonio Porez and jPhilip II, ’London, 1846, 
8vo, and edited ‘ Lares and Penates ’ from 
the papers of William Burckhardt Barker 
[q.vj, London, 1863, 8vo. 

[Qeogr. Journ, 1807, ix, 98; Biograph, 1881, 
vi. 3S0-3 ; Athenoinin, 1800, ii. 700 ; Times, 
so Nov, 1896; Mrs. Cbesooy and Mrs. O’Dmi- 
nelVs Life of General Chesney, ed. Stanley 
Lano-Foole, 1885.] E. I, C. 

AIREY, Sm JAMES TALBOT (1812- 
1898), general, born on 6 Sept, 1813, was 
son of Lieutenant-general Sir George Airey 
Iq. T.l, by Oatherine, sister of the second 
lord Talbot de Malahide. Richard, lord 
Airey [q.v.],wa8 his brother. He was com- 
missioned as ensign in the SOtli foot on 
11 Feb. 1830, became lieutenant on 3 May 
1888, and exchanged to the 8rd bulls on 
28 Aug. Howasaido-de-camptothegovernor 
of Madras from May 1834 to July 1837. On 
36 Jan. 1841 he was appointed extra aide- 
de-camp to Major-goiierm Elphinstone, and 
accompanied him to Afghanistan, In the 
latter part of that year he was present at 
the forcing of the Khoord Oabul pass, and 
the actions near Cabul, and on 21 Dec, he 
was given up of his oivu accord to Akbar 
Khan as a hostage. He was released with 
the other captives on 31 Sept. 1843, joined 
the force sent into Kohislau under Brigadier 
M'Caskill, and was present at the capture 
of Istalif. He was twice mentioned in 
despatches (12 Oct. 1841 and 30 Sept. 1842), 
and received the Afghan medal. He also 
received tho bronze star for the Gwalior 
campaign of 1848, in which he took part 
with his regiment. He was promoted cap- 
tain on 22 iTaly 164^ and was aide-de-camp 
to the governor of Ceylon from April 1847 
to March 1861. On 11 Nov. 1861 he became 
regimental major, and on 17 July 1864 he 
exchanged to the Coldstream guards as cap- 
tain and lieiitenant-colonel. 

He served throughout the war in the 
Crimea with the light division as assistant 
quartermaster-general, being present at the 
Alma, Balaclava, lukeiman, and the assault 
of the Redan, and he acoompauied the ex- 
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peditiou to Kertoh. He was three times 
mentioned indespntches(28 Sept, and 11 Nov. 
Ifcol, 18 Sept. 1836). He received the 
Crimean medal with four clasps, the Turkish 
medal, the legion of honour (oth class), and 
the Medj idie (4th class). He was made O.H. 
on 6 July 1856. He was promoted colonel 
on 26 Ilec. 1869, and became regimental 
major in the Coldstream guards on 32 May 
1868. He was promoted major-general on 

0 March 1868, and commanded the troops at 
Malta from 31 Aug. 1875 to 31 Dec. 1878. 
He becamelieutenant-general on 1 Oct. 1877, 
and was placed on the retired list on 1 July 
1881, with the honorary rank of general. 
He was made K.O.B. on 2 June 1877, and 
colonel of the Hoyal Tnniskilling fusiliers on 
13 March 1886. He died in London on 

1 Jan. 1898. He was unmarried. 

[flis own narrative of hisexperience in Afghan- 
iBtan_ is given, under the title of ' The Cabool 
Oiiptirce,’ in Unilcd Service Mag., November 
1846 to April 1846. See also Times, 3 Jan. 
1808 j ArmyLiBts.l E. M. L. 

AIRY, Sib GEORGE RIDDELL (1801- 
1893), astronomer royal, was born at Aln- 
wick in Northumberland on 27 July 1801. 
His father, WiUiam Airy of Luddington in 
Lincolnshire, was then collector of excise in 
Northumberland, whence he was transferred 
to Hereford in 1802, and to Essex in 1810. 
Three years later he lost his appointment 
and lapsed into poverty. He died on 
26 March 1827. His wife, Ann, a woman 
of strong natural abilities, was the daugh- 
ter of a well-to-do Suffolk farmer : she med 
in 1841. 

George Riddell was the eldest of four 
children. At ten years of age he took first 
place in Byatt 'Walker'a school at Colches- 
ter, picked up stores of miscellaneous infor- 
mation from his father’s books, and became 
notorious for his skill in constructing pea- 
shooters. Erom 1812 he spent hie hcSidays 
at Playford, near Ipswich, with his uncle, 
Arthur Riddell, a farmer and valuer, whose 
ijwuence upon his career proved decisive. 
He met at his house Thomas Clarkson Cq.v.l, 
Bemwd Barton [q, v.], Sir William Oubitt 
[q. v.j, Robert and James Ronsome fq. v.l, 
and studied opties^heraistiy, and meimanics 
m his Rbraiy. Prom 1814 to 1819 Airy 
attended the grammar school at Colchester, 
where lie was noted for his memory^ repeat- 
ing at one examination 2394 lines of Latin 
- j ^ Clarkson’s advice He was sent to 
Cambridge, and entered as sizar of Trinity 
College m Octoher 1819. In 1822 he tooka 
scholarship, and in 1823 graduated as senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman. His 


year ranked as an annus mirabilis, and he 
had no close competitor. On his election to 
a fellowship of his college in October 1834 
he became assistant mathematical tutor ; he 
delivered lectures, took pupils, and pursued 
original scientific investigations. 

Airy’s ‘ Mathematical Tracts on Physical 
Astronomy ’ was published in 1820, and it 
immediately became a text-book in the uni- 
versity. An essay on the nndulatorv 
theory of light was appended to the sccoiul 
edition in 1881, For his various optical 
researches, chiefly contained in papers laid 
before the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 
he received in 1831 the Copley modal ftom 
the Royal Society. He was admitted to 
memberahip of tbe Astronomical and Geo- 
logical Societies respectively in 1828 and 
1829, and was awarded in 1883 the gold 
medal of the former body for his detoction 
of ths ‘ long inequality ’ of Venus and the 
earth, communicated to the Royal Society 
on 24 _Noy. 1831. The Lalaude prize fol- 
lowed in 1834, and on 9 Jau, 1836 he was 
elected a correspondent of the Eronoh Aca- 
demy of Sciences, 

A trip to Scotland with his sister, Eliza- 
beth Airy, in the summer of 1823 had 
‘opened,’ he said, ‘a completely new world 
to him.’ In the ensuing winter he stayed 
in London with Sir James South [g.v.], met 
Sir Humphry Davy ond Sir John IlerBchal, 
and had his first experience of practical as- 
tronomy. During a wnlldng tour in Derby- 
shire jn 1824 he proposed, after two days' 
acquaintance, for RieWda, eldest daughter 
of Biohard Smith, rector of Bdonsor, near 
Ohatsworth, and received a benignant re- 
fusal. Thenceforth he concentrated his 
efforts upon securing a position in life and 
an income. In 1836 and 1826 he led read- 
ing parties to Keswick and Orloans, seeing 
much, on the first occasion, of tho pools 
Southey and Wordsworth, and making ac- 
quaintance in Park, on the second, with 
j^lace, Arago, Ponillet, and llouvnrd, On 
7 Deo. 1826 he was elected Lucasian profes- 
sor of mathematics at Cambridge; but tlie 
emoluments of tbe office — 001, per annum, 
with 1001. as ipsofaoto member of tho board 
very slightly exceeded those 
of hiB rolinquiehed tutorship. Airy renewed 
the prestige of the Lucasian chair by his 
ardour for the promotion of experimental 
phymes in the university. In his lectures 
on light he first drew attention to the defect 
of vision since oaUed ‘ astigmatism,’ from 
which he personally sulTored. A trip to 
Diihlin in 1827 in quost of the vacant post 
of astronomer royal in Ireland led to no re- 
sult; but on 6 Feb. 1828 ho suocoeded Robert 
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■VVoodhouBB [q. v.] as Plumian professor of 
astronomy and director of the Cambridge ob- 
eervatory. His income was now augmented 
to 600/. a year, and thus provided for, he 
succeeded in inducing Bicharda Smith to 
marry him on 24 Mardi 1830. At the obser- 
vatory he introduced an improved system of 
meridian observations, afterwards continued 
nt Greenwich and partially adopted abroad, 
and set the example of thoroughly reducing 
before publishing them. He superintended 
besides the erection of several instruments, 
and devised the equatorial mount for the 
Gauchoix twelve-inch lens, which was pre- 
sented in 1833 to the institution by the 
Duke of Northumberland. In February 
1836 Sir Bobert Peel ofl'ered Airy a civil-list 
pension of 300/. a year, which, by his re- 
quest, was settled on his wife; and on 18 June 
1836 he accepted the post of astronomer 
royal, for which Lord Melbourne designated 
him in succession to John Pond [q. v.] 

Airy’s tenure of the olHce of astronomer- 
royal lasted forty-six years^ond was marked 
by extraordinary energy. He completely re- 
equipped the Boy al Observatory with instru- 
ments designed by himself. The erection in 
1847 of an altazimuth for observing the moon 
in every part of the slcy proved of great im- 
portance for the correction of lunar tables. 
A new transit circle of unprecedented optical 
power and mechanical stability was mounted 
in 1861, and a reflex zenith tube replaced 
Troughton’s zenith sector in the same year. 
The inauguration in 1869 of a thirteen-inch 
equatorial by MerZ flnished the transforming 
process. Its use the astronomer royal was 
resolved should never interfere with the 
'staple and standard work’ of the establish- 
ment; yet, while firmly adhering to the meri- 
dional system prescribed ' by both reason aud 
tradition,’ he KOTt well abreast of novel re- 
quirements. In 1838 ho created at Greenwich 
a magnetic and meteorological deputment, 
Brooke’s plan of photogra^c registration 
being introduced in 1848. From 1864 tran- 
sits were timed by electricity ; spectroscopic 
observations were organised in 1868, and 
the prismatic mapping of solar prominences 
in 1874 ; while with the Kew heliograph a 
daily record of sunspots was begun m 1873. 
Meantime Airy accomplished the colossal 
task of reducing all the planetary and lunar 
observations made at Greenwich between 
1760 and 1830, for which he received the 
gold medal of the Boyal Astronomical So- 
mety in 1846, and an equivalent testimonial 
in 1848. The moss of materials thus pro- 
vided was indispensable to the progress of 
celestial mechanics. 

Airy observed the total solar eclipse of 


8 July 1842 from the Superga, near Turin 
(Memoirs of Roy. Astr. Somty, vol. xv.), 
and that of 28 July 1861 from Gothenburg 
in Sweden (ib. vol. xxi.)_ He subsequently 
visited Upsala, was received in audience by 
King Oscar at Stockholm, and on the return 
journey injected the pumping-engines at 
Haarlem. For the Spanish eclipse of 18 J uly 
1860 he organised a cosmopolitan expedition, 
which he conveyed to Bilbao and Santander 
in the troopship Himalaya, placed at his dis- 
posal by the admiralty. He fixed his own 
station at Helena, but was disappointed in 
the result. In the autumn of 1864 he super- 
intended an elaborate series of pendulum- 
experiments for thepunoseof measuring the 
increase of gravi^ with descent below the 
earth’s surface. Similar attempts made by 
him in the Dolcoath mine, Cornwall, in 1826 
and 1828, with the co-operation of Wflliam 
WheweU [q. v.] and Bichard Sheepshanks 
[q. v.], had been accidentally frustrated. He 
now renewed them in the Harton colliery, 
near South Shields, at a depth of 1,260 feet. 
The upshot was to give 0'66 for the mean 
density of the earth (PhU. Trans, exlvi. 342), 
a value considerably too high. Airy ex- 
plained the method m a popular lecture at 
South Shields. 

The preparations for the transit of Venus 
in 1874 cost him enormous labour. The 
entire control of the various British expedi- 
tions was m his hands ; he provided twenty- 
three telescopes, undertook the preliminary 
work at the observatory, and the subsequent 
reduction of the vast mass of collected data. 
The volume embodying them was issued in 
1881. Incredible industry and high busi- 
ness capacity alone enabled him to mschorge 
the miscellaneouB tasks imposed upon him. 
Ho acted os chairman and working secretory 
of the commission of weights and measm'es 
(1838-1842), sat on the tidal harbour and 
railway gauge commissions in 1846, on the 
sewers commission in 1848, on the exchequer 
standards and the coinage commissions in 
1808. He experimented in 1838 on the cor< 
reotion of compasses in iron ships, devising 
the principle still in use; contributed ener- 
getically to the improvement of lighthouses, 
aided in the delimitation of the Maine and 
Oregon boundaries, and settled the provisions 
for the sale of gas. The reduction of tidal 
observatlpns in Ireland and India, and the 
determination in 1862 of the difference of 
longitude between Valenoio, co. Kerry, and 
Greenwich, engaged his strenuous attention. 
He was consulted about the launch of the 
Great Eastern, the laying of the Aidant ic 
cable, Babbage’s oalomatmg machine, the 
chimes of Westminster dock, and the smoky 
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cLimneya of "Westininater Palace. A paper 
on auapeusiou bridges, contributed in 1867 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, was 
hononied witb the Telford medal; and he 
delivered in 1869 lectures on magnetism in 
the imivcrsity of Cambridge, besides at sundry 
times numerous discourses to the general 
public. He failed in 1868 to obtain the office 
of superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
although ‘willing to take it at a low rate 
for the addition to my salary.’ 

Airy was elected a fellow of the Eoyal 
Society on 21 Jan. 1836, freQuent^ sat on 
the council, and was president 1872'-73. Ho 
presided over the Eoyal Astronomical So' 
ciety diming three biennial periods, and for 
a fourth term of one year only ; he presided 
over the Eritish Association at its Ipswich 
meeting in 1861. He became a member 
of the Cambrige Philosophical Society in 
ISd-l, and later of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, of the Eoyal Society of Edin- 
burgh, of the Eoyal Irish Academy, and 
of several foreign scientide bodies. On 
18 March 1872 he succeeded Sic John 
Herschel as one of eight foreign members of 
the French Institute ; he was presented in 
1876 with the freedom of the oity of London, 
was created D.C.L of Oxford (20 June 1844), 
LL.D. of Cambridge (1802) and Edinhurgh, 
and elected honoraryfellow of TrinityOoUege, 
Cambridge. Tim czar Nicholas sent him a 
gold medal specially struck; and among the 
orders conferred upon him were those of 
Pour le Mdrile of Prussia, of the Legion of 
Honour, of the North Star of Sweden, of the 
Eannehrog, and of the Eose of Brasil. On 
17 May 1871 he was appointed companion of 
the Bath, and, a year later (17 June 1872), 
■was promoted to oektuglit commander. TTig 
wife died on 13 Aug. 1876, and on the ground 
of the lapse of her pension Aiw obtamed an 
augmentation of his solary to 1,2001. yearly. 

Airy was an indefatigable traveller, In 
1829 he inspected the observatories of Turin, 
Milan, Bologna, and Florence; in 1836 exa- 
mined the Moritree refractor in Ireland, and 
in 1848 elaborate^ tested tho great Farsons- 
town reflector. In 1846 he visited Hansen 
at Gotha^auss at G6ttiugen, and Coi'oline 
Lucretia Hersehel [q. v .] at Hanover ; in 1847 
spent a month at Pulkowa with Otto Struve, 
and, returniim by Berlin and Hamburg, saw 
Humboldt, Galls, Eepsold, and E iimk er. 
He entered into correspondeuoe with Levels 
rler in June 1846 about the still unseen 
Manet Neptune, and on 9 July suggested to 
Professor Ohallis a plan of search. In the 
following year ha escorted Leverrier to the 
meptmg of the British Association at Ox- 
ford. His nnjustiflable coldness to John 


Couch Adams [q.v. Suppl.] was doubtless 
due to tbe embarrnssmonts that followed 
his accidental yet regrettable omission to 
pay due attention to tho letter in whidi 
Adams communicated to him the progress 
of his Neptune investigation. 

Airy resigned the oflice of astronomer 
royal on 16 Aug. 1881, and resided thence' 
forward^vith his two unmarried daughters, 
nt the White House, close to Qroeiiwich 
Park, and at Playford,where ho had bought 
a cottage in 1846, His main desire was 
to complete the ‘ Numerical Lunar Theory,’ 
upon which he had been engaged from 1872. 
Printed in 1886, the colossal performance 
proved, however, to be undermined by un- 
explained errors. ‘With painful alarm,’ the 
oged author noted in tho proface, ‘I And 
that the eq^nations are not eatisfled, and that 
the discordance is large,’ After two years 
of hopeless strngglo, he desisted from ollbrls 
towards correction which have not boon re- 
newed, Ho continued to enjoy excursions 
to Cumberland and Playlbrd, but a fall on 
11 Nov. 1891 produced an interna] injury 
necessitating a surgical operation, which he 
survived only a few days, llo died at tho 
WhiteHouse on 2 Jan. 1892, and was buried 
in Playford churchyard, 

‘ He was of medium stature,’ Mr. Wilfrid 
Airy writes, ‘and not powerfully built,’ ‘ The 
ruling feature of his ohoraolor was order. 

I From the time that he went up to Cam- 
bridge to the end of his life his sysUaii of 
order was strictly maintained.’ IIo enforced 
it upon himself no less rigidly than upon Ills 
subordinates, and kept up nt the Eoyal 
Observotory a cost-iron disoiplino, which 
powerfully contributed to tbe elBoionoy of 
his administration, He never destroyed a 
document, but devised an ingenious plan of 
easy reference to tho huge bulk of his papors, 
In his_ doorepitude this mothodicai bent 
tyrannised over him) and ‘ he seomod more 
anxious to put letters into thoir proper place 
than to master their contents.’ ‘ Ills noturo 
was eminently practical, and his dislike of 
mere theoretical problems and investigations 
was proportionately great. lie was con- 
tinually at war -with some of the resident 
Cambridge mathematicians on this subject, 
Yeor after year he criticised the Senate 
House papers and the Smith’s Prize papers 
very severely, and conducted an iutoi-est- 
mg sad acrimonious private oorrespond- 
enoe with Piofessor Cayley on the same 
subject.’ _A very important feature of his 
investigations was their thorouglineHS, ‘ lie 
was never satisfied with leaving a result as 
a barren mathematical expression. Ho would 
reduce it, if possible, lo^ a practical and 
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numerical form, at any cost of labour, . . . 
To one wbo had iinown, in some degree, of 
the enormous quantity of arithmetical work 
which he had turned out, and the uns]^aring 
manner in which he liad devoted himself 
to it, there was something very pathetic 
in his discovery, towards Uie close of his 
long life, that “ the dgurea would not odd 
up ” ’ (Autobiography of Sir George Biddell 
Airy,p.^)- 

The amount of his labours almost exceeds 
belief. On the literary aide alone they 
have rarely been equalled, lie published 
eleven separate volumes, including treatises 
on ‘ Gravitation ’ (1884 and 1884), on ‘ Tri- 
gonometry’ (written for the Bnoyclopesdia 
Metropolitana about 1826 and r^riuted in 
1866), on ‘Partial PiiFereutial Equations’ 
(1806), ‘ On Sound and Atmospheric Vibra- 
tions ’ (1868 and 1871). His ‘Popular As- 
tronomy,’ emhoitying six lectures delivered 
at Ipswich in 1848, passed through twelve 
editions. And the papers contributed by 
him to journals and scientiho collections 
numbered 377, besides 141 oOicial reports 
and addresses. He wrote on ‘ The Figure of 
the Earth,’ and on ' Tides and Waves,’ in 
the ‘ Euoyolopasdia Metropolitana j ’ his ‘Re- 
port on the Aogreas of Astronomy/ drawn 
up for the British Association in 1832, is 
atill valuable j ho gave the first theory of 
the difibaction of object-glasses in an essay 
read before the Cambrids'e Philosophical 
Society on 24 Nov. 1834 \ for his discussion 
of the ‘Laws of the Tides on the Coasts of 
Ireland ’ (Phil. Tram. 12 Deo. 1844) he was 
awarded a royal medal by the Royal Society 
in 1846; he communicated important re- 
searches on ancient eclipses to that body in 
1863, and to the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1867 ; and ho introduced in 1869 a novel 
method of dealing with the problem of the 
sun’s translation (Memoirs of the JRoyal As- 
tronomical Society, xxviii. 148). 

Airy loft six children, Ida throe eldest 
having died young. Ilia third son, Mr. 
Osmund Airy, was appointed government 
inspector of schools in 1876 ; his daughter 
Hilda married, in 1864, Dr. Routh of Cam- 
bridge. 

[Airy left a detailed, autobiography, which 
w.iB published at Cambridge in 1896, under the 
editorship of his oldest son, Mr. Wilfrid Airy, with 
the additions of a personal sketch and a complete 
bibliographical appendix, A portrait is pre- 
fixed, copied from a Bteel-ongrawiig executed by 
C, n. Jecna in 1878 (Nature, xviii. 686). The 
folloving sources of information may aho be con- 
sulted : ProoeodingsBoyal 8oc, li. 1 (E. J.Bontli); 
Monthly Notices, lii, 212 j Observatory, xv. 74 
(E, Dunlcin), with a photograph taken on 


his ninetieth birthday; Nature, 31 Oct. 1878 
(Winnecke), 7 Jen, 1892; Times, 6 Jmi. 1892; 
Englibh Mcebauie, 8 Jan. 1892; (ii.int’b llibt, 
of Physieal Astronomy; Graves's Life of Sir 
William Bovan Hamilton, passim.] A. M. 0. 

AITOHISON, Sib CHARLES UM- 
PHERSTON (1832 - 1806), lieutenant- 
governor of the Panjilb, born in Edinburgh 
on 20_ May 1832, was the son of Hugh 
Aitchison of that city, by his wife Elizabeui, 
daughter of Charles Ui^hcrston of Loan- 
head near Edinburgh. He was educated in 
the high school and university, where he 
look the degree of M.A. on 23 April 1863. 
While a student in the university of Edin- 
burgh, Aitchison attended the lectures of Sir 
William Hamilton (1788-1866) [q. v.] on 
logic and meti^hysics. He afterwuraspnssed 
some time in Germany, where he studied the 
works of Fichte, and attended the lectures 
of Tholuok at the university of Halle, In 
1865 he passed fifth at the first competitive 
examination for the Indian civil service, and 
after spending a year in England in tbs study 
of law and oriental languages he landed at 
Oolcutta on 26 Sept. 1856. In March 1867 
he was appointed an ossistaut in Htssarj then 
a district of the north-western provmees, 
and in the following month was transfeixed 
to the Panjilb, where he joined shortly after 
the outbreak of the mutiny. Owing to this 
transfer he escaped a massacre of Europeans 
which took place ot Hibsar on 29 May. His 
first station in his new province was Amrit- 
sar, and immediately after his arrival there 
he was employed under the orders of the 
deputy commissioner in carrying out the 
measures which were taken to prevent the 
Jalandhar mutineers from crossing the Beas 
river. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
personal assistant to the judicial commis- 
sioner, in which capaciW he compiled ‘A 
Manual of the Criminal Law of the Paujdb ’ 

S . While thus employed, he wos much 
1 with Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence 
(afterwards Baron Lawrence) [q. v.], with 
whose policy, especially on the Oeutral Asian 
question, and on British relations with Af- 
ghanistan, ho was strongly imbued during 
the remainder of his life. In 1892 he con- 
tributed a memoir of Lord Lawrence to Sir 
William Iluntei's ‘ Rulers of India’ series. 

In 1869 ho joined the secretariat of the 
government of India as under-secretary in the 
political deportment, and served there until 
1866, when, at the instance of Sir John 
Lawrence, then goveinor-geueral, in order 
that he might acquire amninistrativo ex- 
perience, he took up administrative work in 
the Fanjdb, serving first as a deputy-oom- 
missiouer and subsequently officiating as com- 
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inissioneT of Lohoie. In 1868 be lejoined 
tbe secretariat as foreign secretary, and re- 
tained that appointment until 1878, 

As secretary Aitchison was extremely in- 
dustrious and thorough in his rrork. He 
exercised a marked influence on successive 
govemors-general, who lemrded him as a 
wise and trusted adviser. During the earlier 
art of his service in the ludion foreign office 
c commenced the compilation of a valuable 
work entitled ‘A Collection of Treaties, En- 
gagements, and Sanads relating to India and 
neighbouring Countries;’ the first volume 
appeared at Calcutta in 1862, and eleven 
volumes were issued by 1892 ; each treaty is 
prefaced by a clear historical narrative. In 
lS7o he published a treatise on ‘The Native 
States of India,’ with the leading cases illus- 
trating the principles which underlie their 
relations with the British government. A 
staunch believer in the policy of masterly 
inactivity, he regarded with grave apprehen- 
sion the measures which, carried out under 
the government of Lord Lytton, culminated 
in the Afghan war of 187 6-9, [See Liiroir, 
Edwaed Eobeet Bttlwbb, first Eael J 
Before the war broke out in 1878 he ac- 
cepted the appointmentof chief commissioner 
of British Burma. When holding that office 
he raised two questions of considerable im- 
portance. The first was the question of the 
opium trade as bearing upon Burma. The 
second had reference to the relations of cer- 
tain English public servants with the women 
of the country. Neither of these questions 
was dealt with officially by Lytton’s govern- 
meut i hut with reference to the second the 
vjoeroy intimated semi-officially that he 
disapproved of a circular which Aitchison 
had issued, os mixing up morals with poli- 
tics. _ After Aitchison's departure from the 
province both these questions were token 
up by his successor, who received the sup- 
port of Lord Eipon’s government in dealing 
with them. The nui^er of licensed opium 
shops was then reduced to one-third of 
those preWously licensed, and the consump- 
tion of licit opium was reduced by two- 
fifths, involving a loss of revenue of four 
lakhs_ of rupees.^ On the other question, the 
principle of Aitchison’s circular, stopping 
the promotion of officers who continued the 

B se which he had denounced, was en- 
. 

In 1881 Aitchison left Burma to become 
next year (4 April 1882) lieutenant-goveiv 
nor of the Fanjab. His government there 
vras very auccessfhl, andropular with all 
classes of the people, He was a staunch 
advocate of the policy of advancing natives 
of India in the public service as they proved i 


their fitness for higher posts and for mots 
responsible duties. On this point, in con- 
nection with what is known as the Hhert 
BUI, he advocated measures even more 
liberal than those proposed by Lord Eipon’s 
govemmont. He had intended to leave 
India for good when his lieutenant-go vemot. 
ship come to an end_ in 1887, but bemg 
invited by Lord Dufierin to join the counoU 
of the governor-general and give the viceroy 
the benefit of his exporiouce on the many 
questions which had to be dealt with conse- 
quent upon the annexation of Upper Burma, 
he returned to India for another nineteen 
months. During the latter part of his 
government of the Panjdb he had discharged 
the additional duty of presiding over the 
public service commission, and this duty he 
continued to perform after joining the 
gqvernor-general’B council. He gave mire- 
niitting attention to this work, and by his 
influence over the somewhat heterogeneous 
body of which the commission was composed 
he induced thorn to present a unanimous 
report. He retired and finally loft India in 
November 1888, Early in the following yeor 
hesettled in London, hut subsequently moved 
to Oxford. In 1881 he was nominated 
K.G.S.I., and in 1882 O.I.E. He received 
the degree of LL.D, from tho imivorsily of 
Edinburgh on 24 Fob. 1877, and that of 
honorary M.A. from Oxford Uiiivorsity in 
1896. ^ 

Aitchison, an essentially religious man, 
WQS_ a consistent and worm supporter of 
Christian missions while in India, and after 
his retirement was an active member of the 
committee of the Church Missionary Society, 
He died at Oxford on 18 Fob. 1806, 

Aitchison married, on 2 Feb. 1863, Bea- 
trice Lyell, doughtor of Jomos Cox, D.L., of 
Clement Park, Forforshiro. 

[Twelvs Indian Stalosmen, by Q-eorge Smith, 
O.IJ3., IiL.D., London, 1808 ; The India List, 
1806; personal reeoJlBBtiona) A. J. A. 

AITKEN, Sib WILLIAM (1826-1893), 
pathologist, eldest son of William Ailkon, a 
medical practitioner of Dundee, was born 
there on 23 April 1826. Uaviiig received 
hm general education at the high school, he 
was apprenticed to his father, and at the 
same time attended the practice of the Dun- 
dee Hoyol Infirmary, In 18d2 he matricu- 
lated at the university of Edinburgh, and 
in 1848 graduated M.D., obtaining a gold 
inedal for his thesis ‘ On Inflammatory Eflu- 
sions into the Substance of tho Lungs as 
modified by Contagious Eovora ’ (Ndm. Med. 
awff.Joum,, 1849). In October of the same 
year he was appointed demonstrator of ana- 
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tomy at the university of Glasgow, under 
Allen Thomson, and also pathologist to the 
royal infirmary, which posts he held up to 
1866. In that year he was sent out to the 
Crimea under Dr. Jlobert S. D. Lyons [q._v.] 
ns assistant pathologist to the commission 
appointed to investigate the diseases from 
which our troops were euScring {FarL 
Pa 2 )ers, 1866). In 1860 he was selected for 
the post of professor of pathology in the 
newly constituted army medical school at 
Port Pitt, Chatham, which was afterwards 
removed to Netley. This appointment he 
held until April 1802, when failing health 
necessitated his retirement, and he died the 
same year on 26 June. He had been elected 
F.K.^ in 1873, and was Imighted at the 
jubilee in 1887. In the following year he 
received the honorary degrees of LL.D. from 
the universities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
He married in 1884 Emily Clara, daughter 
of Henry Allen, esq., who survived him. 
His portrait by Bymonds is at Netley Hos- 
pital. 

His works include a well-known ‘ Hand- 
book of the Science and Practice of Medi- 
cine,’ 1867, 7th edit. 1880; ‘An Essay on 
the Growth of the Recruit and Young Sol- 
dier,’ 2nd edit, 1887; and an unfinished 
‘ Catalogue of the Pathologicol Museum at 
Netley Ilospital.’ 

flVIeo and 'Women of the Time, 13th edit., 
1891; obituary notice in the Lancet; informa- 
tion from J. 1), Malcolm, e&q., P,B,O.S. Edin.1 

J. B. N. 

ALBAN, St. 304 P), called ‘the pi-o- 
tomartyr of Britain,’ and % many mediceval 
writers, by a strange confusion, ‘the proto- 
morlyr of the English,’ was according to 
Bede a pagan when, during the persecution 
in the reigns of Diocletian and Maximian, 
he gave shelter to a Christian cleric and was 
converted by him. After some days the 
‘ prince,’ hearing that the cleric was with 
Alhnn, sent to arrest him. On the approach 
of the soldiers Alban put on his teacher’s 
cloak or cowl, and gave himself up iu his 
stead. 'When taken before the judge, who 
asked him how he dared shelter a ‘sacri- 
legious rebel,’ he declared himself a Christian, 
and refused to sacrifice to the heathen 
deities. He was scourged and led forth to 
be beheaded outside the city of Yerulamium. 
A great multitude accompanied him, and 
thronged the bridge across the river (the 
Ver), whose waters divided so that he crossed 
dryshod. On this the executioner threw 
down his sword, declaring that he would 
rather die with him than put him to death. 
Alimn was led to the t(m of a flower-clad hill 
fthe site of the future almey), where a spring 


of water rose miraculously to quench his 
thirst. One was found to act as executioner, 
and Alban was beheaded. The soldier who 
had refused to executehim was also beheaded, 
and the eyes of him who had taken the exe- 
cutioner’s place dropped out. Alban sufiered 
on 22 June. When the persecution ceased 
a church was built on the place of his mar- 
tyrdom, and there down to Bede’s day (731) 
it was believed that frequent miracles were 
wrought. Bede, copying from Gildas, adds 
that at the same time Aaron and Julias were 
martyred at ‘ Legionumurhs,’ or Caerleon, and 
many more of both sexes in various places. 

Doubt has been cast on this narrative, 
because the Diocletian persecution did not 
extend to Britain (Eusnsius, Sistoria Ecole- 
siastica, viii. IS, and other authorities quoted 
iu CkmnoiU and Fuclesiastical Foomnenta, i, 
7). Aaron and Julius are certainly rather 
shadowy persons, and the statements of 
Gildas and later writers as to numerous mar- 
tyrdoms, which imply a widespread persecu- 
tion in Britain, are untrustworthy. Yet 
there is not sufiicienl reason for rejecting 
the individual case of Alban, who may have 
sufifered at some other time, and in a merely 
local persecution. Bi any case his martyr- 
dom rests on fair historical ground, since it 
was believed at Vernlomium a century and 
a quarter after the date generally assigned 
to it. For OonstantiuB, in his ‘ Life of Ger- 
manus’ [q. v.], bishop of Auxerre, written 
about forty years after the bishop’s death, 
records that in 429 Germanus and Lupus 
visited the tomb of Alban, and that Ger- 
manus took away some earth which was be- 
lieved to be reddened by the martyr's blood. 
Germanus built a church at Auxerre in 
honour of St. Alban, which whs standing in 
the eleventh contury (Feeueil dea BMonena, 
X. 172). In the sixth century the morUr- 
dom was recorded by Gildas, and noticed in 
a poem written 669-74 by Tonantius Eor- 
tuiiatus, afterwards bishop of Poitiers, in 
a line quoted by Bede, whose account of 
Alban was proba'bly tolccn from some source 
not now known to exist. The foundation of 
the abbey of St. Alban is attributed to Ofia 
(A 798) [q. V.], who was believed to have 
discovered Die martyr’s body. 

It was believed at St. Albans that Alban’s 
body was carried off by the Danes, and re- 
stored through the agency of the sacristan 
Egwin, who went to Denmark and secretly 
abstracted it. In the twelfth century the 
convent of Ely claimed that they had the 
body, but an inquisition into the matter 
having been made by order of Hadrian lY, 
they definitely renounced their pretensions, 
It is said that while some excavations were 
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beiiij^ made at Veralamium, in the time of 
the ninth abbot, in the latter part of the 
tenth century, on ancient booK_ was dis- 
covered in a wall of the Roman, city, hound 
in oak boards, and written in a language 
which none could read save an old priest 
named Unwon. He declared it to contain 
the story of Alban written in the British 
language. By the abbot's command the 
book was tronvlated into Latin, and when 
the translation was finished the original 
Tolnme crumbled away. 

The cleric who was sheltered bjr Alban 
received the name Amphibfllua, which first 
appears in the ‘ Historia Britonum ’ of Geof- 
frey of Monmouth [q. v.], and is evidently a 
confusion between man and his clonk, 
for ‘ amphibalus' is equivalent to ‘ caracalla,’ 
the word used in Bede’s story. In 1178 tt 
body asserted to be the remains of Amphi- 
balus was found on Redfaourn Green, near St. 
Albans, where it was believed that he was 
put to death after the martyrdom of his 
disciple. The body was laid in the abbey 
church, and, at the bidding of Abbot Symon, 
a monk of the house named 'William trans- 
lated from Euglish into Latin the story of 
Alban and his teacher in an elaborate form, 
supplying, as he says, the name Amphibalus 
ftom the ‘History’ of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
The compiler of the ‘ Chronica Majora’ took 
the legend from William’s work. St. Alban 
of Britain has been confused with a St, 
Alban or Albinus of Mainz, said to have 
been martyred in the fifth century, and with 
a martyr Albinus, whose body was trans- 
lated by the Empress Theophano to the 
church of St. Fantaleon at Cologne. At 
least three places in France hear the name 
St. Alban, a village near St. Brieuc (Cotes 
duHord), a village near Roanne (Loire), and 
a small town near Mende (Lozbre). 

[Bede’s Hist. Ecel. i. oc. 7, 18 fFlunimer's 
Bede, II, 17-20, 33); Constantine's life of St. 
Geimanus, 1, 26, ap. AA, SS. Holland, Jul. 31, 
v._202 sqq. 224, 260; Gildas, Hist. p. 17 (Engl. 
Hist. Soe.) : 'Venantius Fortunatns, He Virgini- 
tate,_MiBeell. viii. 6 (P.itrol. lat. Izxzviii. 2^7) ; 
'William of St. Albans and notes, ap, AA, SS. 
Bolland, Jun. 22, v. 126 sqq. ; Matt. Paris's 
ChroD. Maj. i. 149-62, 233, 331, 366-8, ii. 302; 
Gesta Abb S. Alb. i. 12-18, 27, 70, 176, 192-3; 
Geoffrey of Monmonth’s Hist. Brit, v, 6, od, 
Giles ; Usher’s Antiq. pp. 76-89, 281 ; Bright's 
Early Engl. Ohnrch Hist. pp. 6, 7, ed. 1897.] 

W. H. 

ALBEMARLE, Eael or, [SeeEnFPBL, 
WitKAM ConiTS, 1832-1891.] 

ALBERT ■VICTOR OHRISTIAiT 
EDWARD, Dtjzb op Clabhitoi! aitd Avow- 
DAli and BabIi op Athmitb (1864r-1892), I 


born at Frogmore, Buckinghamshire, on 
8 Jan. 1861, was the eldest son of Albert 
Edward, prince of Wales (now Edward VII), 
and (Queen) Alexandra, eldest daughter of 
Christian IX, king of Denmark, Queen 
Victoria [q. v. SuppL] was his grandmother, 
and Prince Albert Victor stood next to his 
father in the direct line of succession to the 
throne, llo was baptised in Buckingham 
Palace chapel on 10 March following his 
birth, and was privately educated until 1877, 
when he was sent to join the training ship 
Britannia at Dartmouth. In 1 870 he wont 
withhis younger brother Prince George(now 
Prince of Woles) on a three years’ cruise in 
n.M.S. Bacchante, which sailed round the 
world and visited most of the British colonies. 
An account of the cruise, ‘compiled from 
the private journals, letters, and noto-booke’ 
of the young princes, was published in 1886 
in two stout volumes by their till or, the Rev, 
John N. (afterwards Canon) Dalton. After 
some tuition in 1882-3 from James Konuotli 
Stephen [see under S'luriinN, Sin Jaiaus 
F m,rAMBB], Prince Albert Victor was in 
October 1883 entered at Triut by College, Cam- 
bridge; during the long vacations ho studied 
at Ileidelberg, and in 1888 ho was created 
hou, LL.D. of Cambridge. Ho was then sent 
to Aldershot, hecaino liouleuant in the 10th 
hussors in 1886, major in 1880, and in 1889 
captain in the 9th lancers, captain in the Srd 
king's royal rifles, and aido-do-camp to the 
ueeii, In 1887 he visited Irolana, and in 
880-90 India (see J. D. linns, 2'Ae Duke q/’ 
Clarence in Southern India, LoiuloUjlSOl). 
On 24 May 1800 ho was created Earl of 
Athlone and Duke of Clarenco and Avon- 
dale. On 7 Deo. 1891 his betrothal was 
announced with hie cousin, tlio Prinoess 
Victoria Mary May ’) of 'rook (now the 

Princess of Wales). Tlio wedding was 
fixed for 27 Feh. 1802, but on 1-t Jnn. 1802 
the duke died of pnoumouin following influ- 
enza at Sandringham. IIo was buried in 
Sfc George’s Chagol, Windsor, on 20 Jan, 
His place in tlio direct lino of aucceesion to 
the throne was taken by his broUior George, 
then Duke of York, A portrait painted by 
J. Santj 'R.Ay in 1872, and another of him 
and Prince George as midslupmon, painted 
by 0. Sohn, were exhibited in the 'viotorian 
Exhibition: other portraits are reproduced 
in Vincent e ‘Memoir,’ Ilia death was the 
occasion of many laments in prose and verso, 
of which Ton^son’s elegy, published in the 
‘ Nineteenth Century ,’ February 1802, is Ihe 
most notable. Lord Solborno wrote at the 
time, ‘I do not think there hos boon a more 
tragic event in our time, or ono which is 
more likely to touch the hearts of the people 
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generally ’ 373). On 18 Ilea 8 July 1878, With Mr. .Toseph Hutton he 

1892 King Edward VII, then Prince of produced at the Princess’s, 30 Nov. 1878, 
Wales, laid the foundation-stone of the ‘Number Twenty, or the Bastille of Oal- 
‘ Ularonco Memorial Wing ’ of St. Mary’s vados.’ To the ITaymarltot ho gave ‘ The 
Hospital, Paddington, which was designed Crisis ’(2 Dec. 1878), to the Prince of Wales’s 
to commemorate the duke’s name. ‘ Duty,* from ‘ Les Bourgeois de Pont-Aroy ’ 

[Memoir by J. Gt, Vincent, 1893; G. E. (27 Sept. 1879), and to the Vaudeville' Jndts 
C[okayne]'s Complete Peerage, viii. 237-8; and Jills' (29 May 1880). To the Criterion 
Dalton’s Oriiiso of the Bacchante, 1886; Men Theatre he gave a series of successful adapta- 
of the Time, ed, 1891; Times, 16-21 Jan. tions, including ‘Pink Dominos’ (founded 
1892 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] A. F. P. on the French of Hennequin and Delacour). 

ALBERY, JAMES (1838-1889), dr^ Albery’s work never fulfilled his promise, 
matist, eldest son of Jainea and Amelia which at the outset was brilliant. He 
Eleanor Albery, was born in Swan Street, hud a wild, extravagant imagination, and in 
Trinity Square, London, on 4 May 1888. ‘Oriana* recalled the gifts of Fletcher. He 
After some private schooling he entered an was for a time a sort of stock writer to the 
arehitect’s onice in Fenchuroh Street at four- Criterion. At that theatre his wife, Miss 
teen, and remained there till, on the death Mary Moore, whom he married in 1878 when 
of his father in 1869,_he helped his mother she was very young, played female ‘lead.’ 
in conducting the business of rope and twine He died, while still comparatively young, in 
dealer in the Blaolrfriors Road. But ho had his chambers in St. Martin’s Lane on 16 Aug. 
abeady formed the ambition of writing for 1889, and was buried on 20 Aug. at Konsal 
the stage. After several unsuccessful en- Green. 

deavours, H ^ 4 June 1866, gave to the [Personal knowledge; AthonBum, 24 Aug. 
Lyceum ‘Dr. Davy,’ an ndnptolion of ‘Le i8S9; Scott and Howard’s Life of Blanchard; 
Doeteur Robin,' in which Mr. Herman Vezin Era Almanack.] J. K. 

playedDavid Garrick. On4Jnnel870Albery 

obtained at lhe_ Vaudeville his moat con- ALOOOK, Siu RUTHERFORD (1809- 
spicuous success in a three-act comedy called 1 897), diplomatist in China and Japan, born 
‘Two Roses,’ in which (Sir) Henry Irving in 1809, was the son of Thomas Alcook, a 
made a great reputation lu the rdle of Diubjf medical men practising at Ealing, and was 
Grant. This was strengthened by the addi- himself educated for that profession. For a 
tion (27 Aug.) of ‘ Ohiselling,’ a farce by lime he was house surgeon at Westminster 
Alhery and JosenhJ. Dailey. On the 260th Hospital, and in 1832 he was appointed 
repi'eeoutation of ‘Two Roses’ (the perform- surgeon to the British-Portiiguese forces 
ance being for (Sir) Hemy Irving’s henoflt), operating in Portugal. In 1836 he was trans- 
Albery delivered an original sketch, entitm ferred to tho marine brigade engaged in the 
‘ Our Secretary’s Reply.’ ‘ Two Roses ’ was Carlist war in Spain, and so himfy were his 
printed in Lacy’s ‘ Acting Plays,’ 1881. services valued that, though lie remained 
At the St. James’s, 4 March 1871, was pro- only a year with his force^ he became deputy 
duoed Albery’s ‘Two Thorns,’ which liad inspectoivgeueral of hospitals. On hie return 
already been played at the Prince of Wales’s, to England he resumed medical work as lec- 
IJveipool, as ‘ Coquettes.’ On 27 May the turer m surgery at Sydenham College. But 
Vaudeville produced his ‘ Tweedie’s Rights,’ service abroad had fascinated him, and in 
a grim piece on the suhiccl of delirium 1844, in response to an application for sec- 
tremens, and on 9 Sept, his ‘ Apple Bios- vice in China, he was nominated consul at 
Boms.’ On 23 Oct., at the Lyceum, (Sir) Fuchow, one of the ports newly opened to 
Henry Irving appeared oe Jingle in Al- trade by the treaty of 1842. On his way to 
bory’s ‘ Piclnviok,’^ a poor adaptation from his now post he was detained at Amoy, 
Dickens. ‘Forgiven’ followed nt tho Globe where, in the absence of tlie consul, his 
(9 March 1872). ‘ Oriana,’ a fairy legend, services were requisitioned. Here, with the 
was given nl the Globe on 1 6 Feb. 1873, assistance of Sir Harry Smith Parkes [q. v.J, 
and the ‘Will of Wise King Kino,’ a simi- he did some exoollout work by bringing home 
lar experiment, at the Princess’s, 13 Sept, to the minds of the Chinese official that 
On 0 April 1874 ‘Wig end Gown’ was treaties were solemn engagements, and not 
plnjred at the Globe, and on tho 22ud so many promises that were to be whit tied 
‘ Pride ’ at the Vaudeville. ‘ The Spend- oway at the will of the mandarins. After a 
thrift’ followed at the Olympic, 24 May year and a half’s residence at Fuchow he 
1876; ‘The Man in Possession’ at the wastransferred to Shanghai, whither Parkes 
Gaiety, 4 Dec. 1870 ; and ‘ Jingle,’ a revised followed him. 

version of his ‘ Pickwick,’ at the Lyceum, Aloock had not been long at his new post 
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■when an incident occurred which well illus- 
trated Ilia courage and determination. Three 
missionaries in pursuit of their work had been 
attacked and gnevouslyiU-treated by aorowd 
of jimkmen out of work. As the tao-t'ai 
showed little inclination to punish the rioters, 
Alcock raoclaimed that no duties would bo 
paid by English ships, and that not one of the 
fourteen himdred grain junks which were 
waiting to sail northwards would be allowed 
to leave its anchorage until the criminals 
had been seized and punished. Though at 
this time there were tifty war junks in the 
harbour and only one British sloop-of-war, 
the bold threat had the desired ettect ; the 
rioters were punished and the grain j units 
were allowed to sail. Under his direction 
the municipal reguktions for the government 
of the British settlement at Shanghai were 
established, and the foundations of the vast 
city which has since arisen on the shores of 
the "Wongpoo river were laid. 

The services which Alcock had rendered 
nt this new port marked him out for promo- 
tion, and in 1858 he was appointed the first 
consul-general in Japan, on the conclusion 
of Lord Elgin’s treaty. Alcock proceeded 
at once to Tokio. The admission of loreigners 
into the country had produced a wild ferment 
among the military classes of Japan, a spirit 
which was not long in showing itself in its 
fiercest aspects. Several foreigners were 
murdered in the streets of Tokio, and Alcock’s 
Japanese linguist was cut do'wu by a swords- 
man at the gates of tbe legation. Not con- 
tent with these isolated onslaughts the dis- 
contented Bonins determined to make a 
general attack upon the British legation. 
Without any warning, on the night of 6 July 
18G1, they scaled the outer fence, killed the 
gatekeeper and a groom, andiusked towards 
the rooms occupied by the members of the 
legation. These defended themselves so well 
that they heat off their assailants. In the 
following year Alcock returned to England 
on leave. lie had already been created a 

C. B,, and was now made a knight commander 
of the Bath on 19 June 1SG3. On 28 March 

1863 he received the honorary degree of 

D. O.L. from the university of Oxford. In 

1864 he returned to Tokio. Here troublous 
times were in store for him, and it was 
mainly due to his influence that the battle of 
Shimonoseki, which opened the Straits to 
foreign ships, was fought. 

In 1806 Alcock left Japan on being ap- 
pointed minister-plenipotentiary at PeKiug. 
There he conducted many delicate and diffi- 
cult negotiations with the Tsungli-yamen, 
and the ^irit in which Alcock conducted 
the negotiotions was sufficiently illustrated | 


by the remark Prince Kung made to liim, 
that ' if England would only tako away her 
opium and her missionaries the relations 
between the two countries would be every- 
thing that could he desired,’ In 1871 Sir 
Eatherford resigned his post at Peking and 
retired from the service, settling in London, 
In his retirement he greatly interested him- 
self in hospital nursing establishments, in 
promotion of which his medical Imowledge 
proved effective. lie served ns president of 
the Geographical Society (187G-8) and vice- 

resident of the Eoyal Asiatic Sooiely (1876- 

878), and was an active supporter of many 
i charitable institutions. 

Sir Eutherford died without issue nt his 
residence, 14 Great Queen Street, London, 
on 2 Nov. 1897. He married first, on 17 May 
1841, Henrietta Mary (if. 1863), daughter of 
Charles Bacon ; and secondly, on 8 J uly 1802, 
Lucy (if. 1899), widow of the Bov. T, Lewder, 
British chaplain at Shanghai. Two portraits 
of Alcock are reproduced in Michio’a ‘ Eng- 
lishman in China,’ one from a drawing made 
in 1843 by L. A. de Eabeck, and the other 
from a photograph taken about 1880. 

Alcock was author of; 1. ‘Notes on tho 
Medical History and Statistics of tho British 
Legion in Spain,’ London, 1888, 8vo. 2, 
‘Liie’8Prohlem8,’2nd edit. London, 1861, Svo. 
8, ‘ Elements of Japanese Grammar,’ Shang- 
hai, 1861, 4to. 4, ‘ The Capital of the Ty- 
coon,’London,1803,2vols,8vo. 6. ‘Familiar 
Dialogues in Japanese, with English and 
French Translations,’ London, 1803, Svo. 
8. ‘Art and Art Industries in Japan,’ Lon- 
don, 1878, Svo. He also in 1870 edited tlie 
‘Diary’ of Augustus Eaymond hlatgary 
[q.v.] 

[S. L. Poole and F. V. Dickins’s Life of Sir 
Harry Parkas, 2 vols. 1803 j Tho Englishman in 
China during tlie Vietoriun Era, by Alex.indoi 
Mchio, 1000; personal knowledge.] E. K, D. 

ALEX ANDEE, Mbs. CECIL FEANOES 
(1818-1896), poetess, bom in 00 . Wicklow 
in 1818, was the second daughter of John 
Humphreys, major in the royal marines, by 
his -wife, the daughter of Captain Eeed of 
Dublin, and niece of Sir Thomas Eecd 
[q. V.] She began to write poetry at nine 
years of age, selecting tragic subjects like 
the death or Nelson and the massacre of 
Glencoe. "While her father was living at 
Ballykean, in Wicklow, a foiendship arose 
between Mias Humphreys end Lady llarriet 
Howard, the daughter of the Earl of Wide- 
low, herself an authoress. Their intimacy 
continued after Major Humphreys removed 
to Milltown, near Strahane, on tho borders 
of Donegal and Tyrone. They came under 
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the influence of the Oxford movement, and 
turned to writing tracts, the prose part of 
which Lady Harriet supplied, while Mias 
Humphreys contributed a number of poems. 
The tracts began to appear in 1842, excited 
some attention, and were collected into a 
volume in 1848. In 1846 Miss Humphreys 

S ublished ‘ Verses for Holy Seasons ’ (Lon- 
on, 8vo), with a preface by Walter Far- 
quhar Hook [q.v.l ; it reached a sixth edition 
in 1888. There followed in 1848 her ‘ Hymns 
for Little Ohildi-en,’ for which John Keblo 
[q. V.] wrote the preface ; this volume reached 
a sixty-ninth edition in 1896, Many of her 
hymns, including ‘All things bright and 
beautiful,’ ‘ Once in royal David’s city,* 
‘Jesus cws us o’er the tumult,’ ‘The roseate 
hues of early dawn,’ ‘When wounded sore 
the stricken soul,’ and ‘There is a green hUl 
for away,’ are in almost universal use in 
English-speoldng communities. Oounod, 
when composing a musical setting for the 
lost, said that the words seemed to set them- 
selves to music. 

On 16 Oct. 1860 Mias Humphreys was 
married at Camus-juxta-Momne to the Hev, 
William Alexander, rector of Termonamon- 
gan in Tyrone. In 1866 her husband became 
rector of Hitper Fahon on Lough S will^ and 
in 1867 he was consecrated biSiop of Derry 
and Baphoe. He remained in this diocese 
until 1898, the year after his wife’s death, 
when ho was created archbishop of Armagh. 

Mrs. Alexander devoted her life to chari- 
table work, but she delighted in congenial 
society, and, apart from hymns, wrote mudi 
musical verse. Tennyson declared that he 
would be proud to be the author of her 
‘ Legend of Stumpie’s Brae.’ 

h&s. Alexander died at the palace, Lon- 
donderry, on 12 Oct, 1896, and was buried 
on 18 Oct, at the city cemetery. She left 
two sons— Robert Jocelyn and Cecil John 
Francis — and two dau^rtors, Eleanor Jane 
and Dorothea Agnes, married to George 
John Bowen, 

Besides the works already mentioned, her 
chief publications are : 1. ‘ Tho Lord of the 
Forest and his Vassals : an Allegory,’ Lon- 
don, 1848, 8vo. 2, ‘ Moral Songs,’ London, 
1849, 12mo ; new edit., London, 1880, 8vo. 
3. ‘ Narrative Hymns for Village Schools,’ 
London, 1863, 4to; 8th edit., London, 1864, 
lOmo, 4, ‘ Poems on Subjects in the Old 
Testament,’ Loudon, 1864, Svo. 6. ‘Hymns, 
Descriptive and Devotional, for the use of 
Schools,’ London, 1868, S2mo. 6. ‘The 
Legend of the Golden Prayers and other 
Poems,’ Loirdon, 1 869, 8vo. 7. ‘ The Baron’s 
Little Daughter and other Tales,’ 6th edit., 
London, 1888, Svo, Mrs. iJexander also 


conti'ibuted to ‘Lyra Anglicana,’ to the 
‘ Dublin University Magazine,’ and to the 
* Contemporary Review.’ In 1864 she edited 
for the ‘Golden Treasury Series’ a selection 
of poems by various authors, entitled ‘ The 
Sunday Book of Poetry.’ In 1896 the arch- 
bishop of Armagh published, with a biogra- 
phical preface, a collective edition of her pre- 
viously published poems, excluding only some 
on scriptural subjects, 

[Frofaeo to Mrs. Alexander’s Poems, 1894; 
Times, 14, 19 Dot. lS93;IriBb Time‘1,19,22 Oct. 
189.5; Londonderry Sentinel, 16, 17, 19, 22 Oct. 
1896; Dublin University Magazine, October 
1868, September 1869 ; Stephen Owynn in Sun- 
day Magazine, January 1896; Julian’s Diet, of 
Hymuology.] E. I. C. 

ALEXANDER, Sin JAMES ED- 
WARD (1803 - 1886), general, born on 
16 Oct. 1803, was eldest son of Edward 
Alexander of Fowls, Clackmannanshire, by 
Catherine, daughter of John Glas, provost of 
Stirling. He obtained a Madras cadetship 
in 1820, and a cornetoy in the Ist light 
cavalry on IS Feb, 1821. He was made 
adjutant of the bodyguard by Sir Thomas 
Munro, and served in the Burmese war of 
1824. Leaving' the East India Company’s 
service, he joined the 13th light dragoons 
as cornet on 20 Jan. 1826. He was given 
a lieutenancy on half-pay on 26 Nov. As 
aide-de-camp to Colonel (afterwords Sir John 
Macdonald) ICinneir [q. v.], British envoy to 
Persia, he was present with the Persian army 
during the war of 1826 with Russia, and re- 
ceived the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun (2nd class). On 26 Oct. 1827 ho was 
gazetted to the 16th lancers, He went to 
^e Balkans during the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1829, and received the Turkish order of 
the Crescent (2nd class). 

He was promolod captain on half-pay on 
18 June 1830, and exchanged to the 42nd 
Highlanders on 9 March 1832. He went to 
Portugal during the Miguelite war (1832- 
1834), and afterwards visited South America 
and explored tlie Essequibo. Passing next 
to South Africa, he served in the Xofiir war 
of 1836 os aide-de-camp to Sir Benjamin 
DTJrban [q. v.]. He led an exploring party 
into Namaqualand and Damoraland, for 
which he was knighted in 1838. He went 
on haU-pay on 24 April 1838, but ex- 
changed to the 14th foot on 11 Sept. 1840, 
and went to Canada with that regiment in 
1841. From 1847 to 1866 he was aide-de- 
camp to D’TJrban and to Sir William Ro- 
wan, who succeeded D’Urban in command 
of the troops in Canada. He became major 
in tho army on 9 Nov, 1846, lieutenant- 
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coloopl on 20 June 1854, and reg'imental 
major on ^9 Dec. IS.jl. 

Jlh rosiment having l}eeu_ ordered to tbo 
rrimen, Ale.xaudpr rejoined it there in Majr 
IKl.'), and remained in the Crimea till Juno 
1856. He received the medal with clasp, 
the Sardinian and Turhish medals, and the 
Medjidie (5th class). On his return to Eng* 
land he was appointed to a depot battalion, 
but on 30 March 1858 he returned to the 
14lh to raise and command its second bat- 
talion. lie took that battalion to New 
Zeiiland in 1800, and commanded the troops 
at Auckland during the Maori war till 180:1, 
receiving the medal. lie had become colonel 
in the army on SO Oct. 1868, and woa 
P'anted a pension for distinguished service 
m February 1804. He was promoted major- 
general on 6 March 1868, and was made 
C.B. on 24 May 1873. On 1 Oct. 1877 he 
bcrame lieutenant-general and was placed 
on the retired list, and on 1 July 1^1 he 
was given the honorary rank of general, fla 
inherited the estate of Weaterton,near Bridge 
of Allan, was a magistrate, and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Stirling^re, and a fellow of the 
geographical and other societies. He saved 
Cleopatra’s needle from destruction, and hod 
much to do with its transfer to England in 
1877. He died ot Ryde, Isle of Wmht, on 
a April 1886. In 1887 he married Eveline 
Mane, third daughter of Lleutonant-colouel 
Charles Cornwallis Michell. They had four 
sons and one daughter, 

_ His _ singularly varied service furnished 
him with materials for a large number of 
volumes of a rather desultory kind. He 
wrote: 1. ‘Travels from India to England, 
by way of Burmah, Persia, Turkey, &o.,' 
1827, 4to. S. ‘ Travels to the Saot of "War 
in the East, through Russia and the Crimea, 
in 1829,’ 1830, 2 vols. 8vo. 3. ‘ Tronsatlantio 
Sketches,’ 1833, 2 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ Sketches 
in Portugal during the Civil War of 1834/ 
1835, 8vo, 6. ‘ Narrative of a Voyage of 
Observation among the Colonies of n'^est 
Africa, and of a Campaign in Kafflrland in 
1835,’ 1337 , 2 vols. 8vo. 0, ‘ An Expedition 
of Discovery into the Interior of Africa, 
throufih the Countries of the Groat Nama- 
quiis, Bosohmans, and Hill Damaras,’ 1888, 

2 vols. 8vo, 7. 'Life of Field-marshal the 
Duke of Wellington,’ 1840, 3 vols. 8vo (trans- 
latedintoGeimanbyP.Bauer). 8. ‘L’Aeadie, 
or Seven Years’ E.xploration in British Ame- 
rica,’ 1849, 2 vols. 8vo. 9, ‘ Passages in the 
Life of a Soldier,’ 1867, 2 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘In- 
cidents of the Maori War, New Zealand, in 
1860-61,’ J863, 8vo. 11, ‘ Dush-flghting. 
Illustrated by remarkable Actions and Inci- 
dents of the Maori War in New Zealand,' 


187S| 8vo. 12. ‘Cleopatra’s Needle, the 
Obelisk of Alexandria, its Acquisition and 
Removal to England described,’ 1879, 8vo. 

(Times, / April ISSfi; O’DotinolI’s Historical 
Records of the 14th Rogimont, p. 321 (\rltlt 
portmit); Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Alexandra's 
works above mentioned.] E, M, L, 

ALEXANDER, WILLIAM LINDSA. y 
(1808-1884), oongrogational divine, eldest 
son of William Alexander (1781-1866), wine 
merchant, by his wife, Elizabeth Lindsay (d. 
1848), was born at Leith on 24 Aug. 1808, 
Having attended Leith High School and a 
boarding-sohool at East Linton, he entered 
Edinburgh University in October 1822, and 
left in 1826. He was a good Latin seUolar, 
The repute of Thomas Chalmers [q. v.] led 
him to finish his literary courso at St. An- 
drews (1826-27), where he improved his 
Greek. Ha often accompanied Uhahners 
on his rounds of villago preaching, llh 
parents were baptists, but on 29 Oct. 1826 
he became a member of the congregational 
church at Leith, In September 1827 he 
became a student for the ministry at Ike 
Glasgow Theological Academy, iinctor Ralph 
Wondlaw [q. v.Jnnd Grevillo Ewing [q.v^j 
by the end of the year he was appoint^ 
classical tutor in the Blaekburn Thoologioal 
Academy, a post which ho filled, teaching 
also Hebrew and all other sulpoels except 
theology, tiU December 1 881, when ho bogiin 
the study of medicine ot Edinburgh. 'I'his 
not proving to his taste, after some pre- 
liminary trials he became minister (October 
1832) of Newington independent church, 
Liverpool. Here he remaiuod till May 1834, 
but was never formally inducted to the 
pastorate. After a short visit to Germany, 
followed by some literary woidt in London, 
he was called (1 Nov. 1834) to tho pastorate of 
North College Street congregational ehuvoh, 
EdinbuMh, and ordained there on 6 Feb. 
1836, He woe soon recognised os a preacher 
of power, Rejecting frequent calls to other 
posts, professorial as woU as pastoral, he 
repained in this chargo for over forty years, 
with undiminished roputation. lie was 
made D.D. of St. Andrews in Jannary 1846, 
In 18B2, on the resignotion of John Wilson 
(1786-1864) [q. v.], he was an unsuooeasM 
candidate for the moral pkilosopdiy chair in 
Edinburgh University, llis meeting-house, 
improved in 1840, when tho name was 
changed to Argyla Square chapel, was bought 
1 ^ the goverttment in 1856, JPov six yonrs 
the congregation met in Qnoen Street Hall. 
On 8 Nov. 1861 a now building, named 
Augustine Church, was opened on George IV 
Bridge, with a sermon by Thomas Guthrie 
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fq. T.]; an organ was added on 23 Oot. 1863. 
In 1861 the university of St. Andrews made 
him examiner in mental philosophy. In 
1870 Alexander was placed on the company 
for revision of the Old Testament. In 1871 
he was made assessor of the Edinburgh 
University Court. He resigned his charge 
on 6 June 1877, and in the same ^ar was 
made principal of the Theological Hall (he 
had held the chair of theology from 1864) ; 
this office he retained till July 1881. In 1884 
he was madeLL.D. of EdinhurghUniversity 
at its tercentenary. He died at Pinkieburn 
House, near Musaelbumh, on 20 Dec. 1884, 
and was buried on 24 Dec. at Iiiveresk. Ha 
married (24 Aug. 1837) a daughter (d. 16 Oct. 
1876) of James Marsden of Liverpool, and 
had thirteen children, of whom eight survived 
him. He was of genial temperament, as 
evidenced by his friendship with Dean Ham- 
say and his membership in the Hellenic 
Society, instituted by Jolin Stuart Blackie 
fq. v,] His habits and tastes wore simple. 
Of most of the learned societies of Edin- 
burgh he was a member, His portrait, by 
Norman Macbeth [q. v.], is in the Scottisi 
National Portrait Gallery ; a marble bust by 
Hutchinson is in the porch of Augustine 
Church. 

He published, besides numerous sermons 
and pamphlets : 1. 'The Connexion and Har- 
mony of the Old and New Testaments ’ (con- 
gregational lecture, 1840), 1341, 8vo j 2nd 
edit. 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘ Ando-Catholicism,’ 
Edinburgh, 1843, 8vo. 3. ‘Switzerland and 
the Swiss Ohurohes,’ Glasgow, 1846, 16mo. 
4. ‘The Ancient British Church’ [1362], 
Idmoj revised edition by S. G. Green, 1880, 
8vo, 6. ' Christ and Christianity,’ Edin- 
Wgh, 1864, 8vo. 6. * Lusus Poetici,’ 1831, 
8vo (privately printed ; reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, in Boss's ‘Life’). 7. 'Christian 
Thought and "VVork,’ Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo. 
8. ‘St. Paul at Athens,’ Edinburgh, 1865, 
8vo. 9. ‘ Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1876, 8vo. 
Posthumous was 10. ‘ A System of Biblical 
Theology,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 2 vols. 3vo 
(edited by James Boss). 

He published also memoirs of John Wat- 
son (1846), Ealph Wardlaw (18601, and 
WiUiam Alexander (1807); expositions of 
Deuteronomy (‘Pulpit Commentary,’ 1882) 
and Zechariah (1886) ; and translations of 
BiBroth on Corinthians (1887), Edvemick’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament (1862), 
and Dorner's ‘ History of the Doctrine of the 
Person of Christ,’ vol, i. (1864). He edited 
Kitto’s ‘Oyclopredia of Biblical Literature’ 
(1870, 3 vols.), and several theological works. 
His ‘Hymns for OhristianWorship ’ reached 
a third edition in 1866, 
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To the ‘British Quarter^,’ the ‘British 
and Foreign Evangelical Heview,’ ‘Good 
Words,’ and other kindred periodicals he 
frequently contributed ; he edited the 
‘Scottish Congregational Magazine,’ 1836- 

1840 and 1847-61. To the ‘ Enoyolopcedia 
Britaunica ’ (eighth edition) he contributed 
several articles on topics of theology and 
philosophy (the publisher, Adam Black 
fq . V.], was a member of his congragation). 
His articles on ‘Calvin’ and ‘Ghanning’ 
raised some controversy, and were improved 
in the ninth edition. To the ‘Imperial Dic- 
tionary of Biography ’ he also contributed. 

[Life and Work, 1887 (portrait), by James 
Ross.] A. 6. 

ALFORD, MARIANNE MARGARET, 
VisooTTMTESs Alxoed, generally known as 
Lidt MiBiAx Altokd (1817-1888), artist, 
art patron, and author, elder toghter of 
Spencer Compton, second Marquis of North- 
ampton [q. v.l, by his wife Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Major-general Douglas Macleon- 
Clephane, was born in 1817 at Rome, where 
her father was then residing. Her childhood 
was spent in Italy, and thence she derived a 
love of that country which lasted through- 
out her life. She came to England in 1830 
with her parents, but in later life returned 
to spend m any winters in Rome. On 10 Feb. 

1841 she was married at Castle Ashby to 
John Hume Gust, viscount Alford, elder son 
of John Gust, first Earl Brownlow, and the , 
heir to a portion of the large estates of 
Francis Egerton, third and last Duke of 
Bridgewater [q. v.l In 1849 this propertv 
passed to Lord Alrord, but he died m 1861, 
leaving his widow with two sons. A famous 
legal contest known as the Bridgewater Will I 
Cose followed Lord Alford’s death, and his , 
elder son’s claim to succeed to the Bridge- 
water estates was warmly disputed, but was ' 
finaRy settled by the House of Lords in the 
young man’s favour on 19 Aug. 1863. 

Lady Marian Alford was an accomplished ' 
artist, inheriting her tastes in this direction 
from both her parents, and, although she 
enjoyed no regular education in art, her. 
drawings and paintings attain a very high 
alaudard, Her house in Loudon, Alford 
House, Prince’s Gate, was built mainly&om | 
her own designs. She was also a liberal and . 
intelligent patron of artists in England and 
Italy, and a friend of the leading artists of . 
the day. She was especially interested in , 
needlework, both as a fine art and as an em- 
ployment for women, and it was greatly 
through her infiuence and personal efforts 
that the Royal School of Art Needlework in 
Eensinglon look its rise. For many years 

n 
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she liollected materials for a history of needla- 
voik, ■which she published iu handsome form 
in 1886 under the title of ‘ Needlework as 
Art.' In society, as well as iu art circles, 
Lady Marian Alford was noted for refine- 
ment and dignit-y, and for her powers of 
conversation. Sue died at her sou’s house, 
Ashridge, Berkhampstead, on 8 Feb. 1888, 
and was buried at Belton near Grantham. 
Of her two sons the elder, John ‘William 
Spencer Brownlow' Egerton-Cust, succeeded 
his grandfather as second Earl Brownlow, 
and, dying unmarried in 1867, was suc- 
ceeded' by his younger brother, Adelbert 
'R’ellington Brownlow Oust, third Earl 
Brownlow. 

[Private information and personal know- 
ledge,] L. 0. 

ALFRED ERNEST ALBERT, Duke 
OF EniinirR&H and Duke of Saxe-Cobees 
AJTD Gotha (1844-1900), second son of 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, was born 
at "Windsor Castle on 6 Aug. 1844. In 1836 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir John] Cowell 
of the royal engineers was appointed his 
governor, and in October 1637 he was esta- 
blished at Alverbanb, a cottaw near Gosport, 
where ha was pepared for the navy by the 
Rev. IVilliam Rowe Jolley, a ohaplain and 
naval instructor. It was the wish of the 
prince consort that the boy should pass the 
usual entry examination, which he did in 
August 1858, when he was aj^pointed to the 
Euryadus, a 50-gun screw frigate, specially 
commissioned by Captain John Walter Tarle- 
ton, weU known as a good and careful officer. 
The Eoryalus went in the first inotance to 
the Mediterranean, and afterwards to the 
Cape of Good Hope and Natal, giving the 
young prince the opportunity for an ex- 
cursion into the Orange Free State. On his 
return to Cape Town ne tilted (on 17 Sept. 
1860) the first load of stones into the sea for 
the breakwater in Table Bay. From the 
•Cape the Euryalus went to the West Indies, 
and returned to England in August 1861. 
The prince was then appointed to the St. 
George with Captain the Hon. Francis 
Egerton for service in the Channel, North 
America,WestIndies,andtheMediteiHinean, 
being, 1^ the special desire of his father, 
treated on board as the other midshipmen | 
on shore he occasional^ took his place as 
the son of the queen, ft was not, however, 
considered necessary, or indeed advisable, to 
subject him to the prescribed limits of age 
and service. 

In the winter of 1863-S a prospect of 
securing a foreign throne was suddenly pre- 
sented to Prince Alfred, and as suddenly 


withdrawn. The citizens of the kingdom of 
Greece, having deprived their despotic king, 
Otho, of the crown, marked their confidence 
in England by bestowmg the dignity on the 
queen of England’s second son by an over- 
whelming majority of votes, cast on an 
wpeal to universal suft'rage (6-16 Dec. 1862), 
The tot.vl number of votes given was 241,202; 
of these Prince Alfred received 260,016. 
His election, which was hailed throughout 
Greece with unqualified enthusiasm, was 
ratified W the National Assembly (8 Feb. 
1863). The queen was not averse to Prince 
Alfred's acceptance of the honour, but Loid 
Palmerston, the prime minister, with Earl 
Russell, the foreign secretary, knew that the 
proposal coutravDued an arrangement already 
entered into with Rusaia and Kance, whereby 
no prince of any of these countries could 
ascend the throne of Greece. Accordingly, 
the crown was refused. At Lord Russril's 
suggestion, however, negotiations were 
opened with Prince Alfred’s uncle, Duka 
Ernest of Saxe-Oohnrg-Gotha, with a view 
to his filling the vacant office, hut it was 
deemed essential that Duke Ernest, who 
was childless, should, if he assented, renounce 
at once his duchy of Saxe-Oohura iu favour 
of his nephew, Prince Alfred. This condi- 
tion Duke Ernest and his council declined 
to euteitaiu, and the Greek throne was 
finally accepted (80 March 1863) W (Wil- 
liam) Georgy second son of Prince Christiaa 
of Sleswig-Holstein-Gluoksburg, who, iu ac- 
cordance with an earlier treaty, soon became 
king of Denmark (16 Nov, 1860), Mean- 
while Alexandra, the sister of the newly 
chosen king of Greece and daughter of 
Prince Christian, married, on 10 March 
1863, Prince Alfred’s brother, the Prince of 
Wales. One result of these transactions 
■was the formal execution by tho Prince of 
Wales, who was the next heir to his uncle 
Ernest of Soxe-Ooburg^Gotha iu the snooes’ 
sion to the throne of that duchy, of a deed 
of renunciation, which transferred his title 
in the duchy to Alfred, his next brother 
(19 April 1863), After more than thirty 
years the deed took effect (Maimesbuet, 
M amirs, p. 667 ; Dheb Ebnest of Baxb- 
Cobebo, Mamirs, iv. 86-90) Fiitlat, Sis- 
tory of Greece, vii. 289 seq.) 

Meanwhile, Prince Alfred steadily pur- 
sued his coi'eer in the British navy. On 
24 Feb. 1863 he was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant of the Racoon with Oaptain Oount 
Gleichen [see Vioioa, Suppl.] In her he 
continued for three years, and on 28 Feb. 
1866 he was promoted to he captain (passing 
over the intermediate rank of commander). 
At the same time he 'was granted by paxlias 
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ment an income of 16,000f. a year, dating j of Sase-Coburg and Gotha, in virtue of the 
back to the day of his majority (6 Aug. 186b), I renunciation in 1863 by_ his brother, the 
and on the queen’s birthday ( 24 May 1868) I Prince of Wales, of the title to that duchy, 
he tvas created Puke of Edinburgh and. [ The question was then raised whether as a 
Earl of Ulster and Kent. The orders of the German sovereign prince he could retain his 
Garter, Thistle, and St. Patrick, Grand Cross I privileges as an English peer or his retnk as 
of the Bath, St. Michael and St. George, ' an English admiral of the fleet. This last 
Star of India, Indian Empire, and all the , he was permitted to hold by an order in 
principal foreign orders were confemd on i council of 23 Nov. 1893, but it was under- 
him. ur March 1866 he was elected master ] stood that he had no longer a voice or seat 
of the Trinity House; in June he received in the House of Lords. He relinquished, 
the freedom of the city of London. ' too, the income of 16,0001. which had been 

In January 1867 he commissioned the , settled on him on attaining his majority, but 
Galatea, and in her visited Bio Janeiro, the kept the further 10,0001. which was granted 
Cape, Adelaide, Melbom-ne, Tasmania, and , on his marriage in 1874, as an allowance to 
Sydney. At this last place he was shot in keep up Clarence House, London, where he 
the back by an Irishman named O’Farrell resided for a part of each year. In Germany 
(12 March 1868). The woimd was fortu- there were many who onected to resent the 
nately trifling, but the indignation excited intrusion of a foreigner among the princes of 
was very great, and O’Farrell was tried, con- the empire; but among his own subjects he 
\ioted, and executed in the course of a few speedily overcame hostile prejudices, adapt- 
weeks. The Galatea returned to England ing himself to his new duties and new sur- 
in the summer of 1868. After a short stay roundings, and taking an espucial interest 
she again sailed for the far East, visiting in aU that concerned the agricultural and 
India, China, and Japan, where the dulce industrial prosperity of the duchies. Alreen 
was honourably received by the Mikado, sportsman, a men of refined tastes, passiou- 
The Galatea returned to England and was ately fond of music, end a good performer 
paid offinthesummer of 1871. In February on the violin, he was yet of a somewhat 
1876 the duke was appointed to the ironclad reserved disposition which prevented him 
Sultan/one of the fleet in the Mediterranean from being so popular as his orothers; but 
under Sir Geoffrey Thomas Phipps Hornby by those who were in a position to know 
[q. V. Suppl.] With Hornhy he proved him- him best he was admired and ebteemed. 
self an apt pupil. He attained a particular He died euddenly at Iloseuau, near Coburg, 
reputation for his skill in mauceuvring a on 80 July 1900 of paralysis of the beait, 
fleet, and that not as a prince, hut as a naval which, it was understood, saved him from 
officer. the torture of a slow death by an internal 

On 30 Dee. 1876 he was promoted, by disease of a malignant nature. He was 
order in council, to the rank of rear-ad- buried on 4 Aug. in the mausoleum erected 
miral, and in November 1879 was np- by bis uncle Duke Ernest II in the cemetery 
pointed to the command of the naval reserve, at Coburg. 

which he held for three years. During that Duke Alfred married, at St. Petersburg 
period he mastered the coastguard ships each on 28 Jan. 1874, the Grand Duchess Marie 
summer, and organised them as a fleet in Alexandrovna, only daughter of the Tsar of 
the North Sea or the Baltic. On 80 Nov. Bussin, Alexander II, and left by her four 
1882 he was promoted to be vice-admiral, daughters, three of whom married in their 
and from December 1888 to December 1884 father’s lifetime, in each cose before corn- 
commanded the Channel squadron. From pleting their eighteenth year. The eldest 
1886 to 1889 he was commander-in-chief in daughter, Ptincess Marie Alexandra Victoria 
the Mediterranean, and it was specially at 29 Oct. 1876), married, 10 Jan. 1893, 
this time that his skill in handling a fleet Ferdinand, crown prinoe of Boumonia; the 
was most talked of. It was commonly said second daughter, Princess Victoria Melita 
that, with the exception of Hornby, no one (b. 26 Nov. 1876), married, on 19 April 
in modern times could be compared with 1894, her first cousin Louis, ^ond duke of 
him. On 18 Oct. 1887 he was made an Hesse: the third daughter, frincess Alex- 
admiral, and from 1890 to 1893 he was com- sndra Louise Olga Victoria (b. 1 Sept. 1878), 
mander-in-ohicf at Devonport. On 8 June married the Hereditaw Prince of Hoheii- 
18P8 he was promoted to the rank of admiral lohe-Langenburg on 20 .^ril 1896; the 
of the fleet. fourth daughter. Princess Beatrice Leopol- 

A little more than two months afterwards, dine Victoria, was bom on 20 April 1884. 

22 Aug. 1898, on the death of his father’s Duke Alfred’s onlyson, Alfred Alexander 
brother, he succeeded him os reigning duke William Ernest Albert, bom on, 15 Oct. 
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1874, died of phthisis at Meran on 6 Feb. 
1899. The succession to the duchy of Saze- 
Coburg-Gotha thus passed, on the lenunoia- 
tion both of Duke Alfred's next brother, the 
Duke of Connaught, and of his son, to Duke 
Alfred's nephe-w, the Duke of Albany, pos- 
thumous son of his youngest brother, Leo- 
pold, duke of Albany, Queen Victoria’s 
youngest son. 

A portrait of the duke by Von An^li, 
dated l^s75, is at Windsor, together trifh a 
picture of the ceremony of his marriage at 
St. Petersburg, -which "was painted by hf. 
Chevalier. j 

[Times, 1 Aug. 1900 ; Army and Navy Gazette, - 
4 Aug. ; Milner and Briarley’s Cruise of Her 
Majerty’a ship GaUtea, 18fl7-8 ; Sir Theodore 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort ; Prothero’a 
Life and Letters of Dean Stanley ; Favy Lists ; 
Foster’s Peerage.] J, K. 1. 

AiliAN, Sm HENTtY JIAHSmUN 
HAVELOCK (l'*30-1897), general. [See 
HATBI.00K-.AtL ly.] 


of Viscount Keith of Stonehaven Marischal 
Admiral of the Red,’ 1883 ; a trustworthy 
■work. S. 'Balmoral, a Romance of the 
Queen's Country,’ 1893; a Jacobite tale. 
4. ‘ Earlscourt, a Kovel of Provincial Life ' 
1804. ’ 

In 1888 he edited two -works of rate 
value and interest ("each in 2 vols. Svoi ; 
[1^ the Oohtertyre MSS. of John Ramsay 
under the title of ‘ Scotland and Scotsmen 
in the Eighteenth Century,’ and (2) 'let- 
ters from and to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe ' 
[q. V.] Alkrdyce regularly wrote political 
and literary articles for ‘ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,’ and his skill in handling a short story 
is illustrated in the third series of ‘TalM 
from Blackwood.’ At the time of his death 
he was preparing the volume on Aberdeen- 
shire for Messrs. Blackwood's series of county 
histories. ' 

[Private information; Times, Scotsman, and 
Aberdeen Froo Press of 24 April, and Atlienieuin 
of2 May 1896] T, 


ALLARDYOE, -ALEXAKDER (1846- 
1896], author, son of .Tames Allardyce, 
farmer, was horn on. 21 Jan. 1846 at Tilly- 
m^t, Gartly, parish of Rliynie, Aberdeen- 
shire. _ Receiving his first lessons in Latin 
from his maternd grandmother (Smith, An 
Aberdttmhire Village Pmpaganda), he was 
educated at RhTOie parish school, Aberdeen 
nammar school, and the university of Aher- 
deen. In 1868 he became sub-editor of the 
‘Friend of India’ at Serampore, Bengal, 
Lord Jlayo appreciated him so highly that 
lio_ offered him an a.<isistant-commissloner- 
ship, hut he kept to journalism. He was on 
the ‘Friend ofindia ’ till 1876, having appa- 
rently at the same time done work Sit Si 
‘Indian Statesman.' In 1875 he succeeded 
John Capper os editor of the ‘ Ceylon Times,’ 
und one of his early experiences of office was 

tAnHa-f<inn< ati aviATAiw* 4...« xl... 1. 1 


tendering an apology to the judicial bench 
for contempt (London Timet, 26 April 1896). 
Retiuming to Europe, he was for a time at 
Berlin and afterwards in London, where he 
wrote for ‘ Fraser's Magazine,’ the ' Spec- 
tator,’ and other periodicals. In 1877 he 
B^tled at Edinburgh os reader to the house 
of^essrs. Wi limm Blackwood and SonSs 
and assistant-editor of ‘Blacitwood’s Maga- 
1000 ' Portobello on 23 April 

1896, and was buried in Rhyuie pariah 
churchyard, Aberdeenshire. 

■WhM comparatively young AUardyoe 
married Ms oousin, Barbara Anderson, who 
survived hime There was no familr, 

‘The Oitr of Sm- 
^ vivacious 

tale of Indian life and manners. 2. ‘ Memoir 


ALLEN, GRANT (1848-1899), man of 
letters and man of scienca, whose full nama 
was Charles Grant Blaitfludie Allen, was 
horn at Alwington, near Kiiigstou in Canada, 
on 24 Feb. 1848. lie was the second but 
only surviving son of .foseph Antisell AlV n. 
a clergyman of the Irish Church who emi- 
grated to Canada in 1840, and survived his 
son by eleven months, dying at Alwington, 
near Kingston, in Canada, on 6 Oct. 1000. 
His mother (Charlotte Catherine Ann) was 
the only daughter of Charles William Grant, 
fifth baron de Longiieuil, a title created 
by Louis XIV in 1700, and the only one in 
Canada that is officially recognised. The 
mothCT’s family of the Grants came to 
Canada from Blairflndie in Scotland. 

Grant Allen (as he always styled him- 
self) spent the Met thirteen years of his life 
I among the delightful surroundings of the 
Thousand Isles, on the Upper St. Lawrence, 
where he learnt to love animals and flowers. 
His earliest teacher was his father. In about 
1861 the family moved to Nowhavon, Con- 
nectmut, -where be had a tutor from Yale. 
& the following year they went again to 
France, and he was placed for a time in 
the Lolldge Imperial at Digipe, before being 
finally traneferred to King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham. In 1867 he was elected to a 
Mstmastorship at Merton College, Oxford, 
His undergraduate career was hampered by 
an earlymarriage— Ms first wife was always 
an invalid and soon died; but he gained 
a first class in classical moderations, and a 
second class in the final classical school after 
only a years reading. In 1871 he graduated 
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B.A., but proceeded to no further degree, three collections of popular scientific articles 
For the next three years he undertook the (' Vignettes from Kature,’ 1881, ‘ The Evo- 
uncongenial •work ot schoolmaster at Brigh- lutionist at Large,’ 1881, and ‘ CoBn Clout’s 
ton, Cheltenham, and Beading. In 1873 he Calendar,’ 1883), the value and accuracy of 
■was appointed professor of mental and moral ■which are attested by letters from Darwin 
philosophy in a college at Spanish Town in and Huxley; two series of botanical studies 
Jamaica, then founded by uie government on fiowers (‘ Colours of Flowers,’ 1882, and 
for the education of the negroes. The experi- • Flowers and their Pedigrees,’ 1883) ; and a 
ment of the negro college was a failure, little monograph on ‘ Anglo-Saxon Britain ’ 
The half-dozen students that could be got to (1881). 

attend required only the most elementary If the last-mentioned be excepted, all 
instruction, and the principal died of yellow Allen’s early publications from 1877 to 1883 
fever. In 1876 the college was finally closed, were in the field of science. Unfortunately, 
and Allen returned to England with a small he could not live by science alone, He has 
sum of money in compensation for the loss himself described how he became a novelist, 
of his post. These three years, however, in His first essays in fiction were short stories, 
.Tamaica had an important influence on the contributed to 'Belgravia’ and other maga- 
developmentof AUen’sniind. He had leisure zines under the pseudonym of J. Arbuthnot 
to read and to allow his ideas to clarify. It Wilson, and collected under the title of 
was during this time that he acquired a fair ‘ Strange Stories ’ (1884). In the opinion of 
knowledge of Anglo-Saxon for the benefit of hie friends he never wrote anything better 
his pupils. He also studied philosophy and than some of these psychological studies, 
physical science, and framed an evolutionary notably ''The Eeverend John Greedy’ and 
system of his own, based mainly on the ‘The Curate of Churnside,’ both of which 
works of Herbert Spencer. In later years appeared in the ‘ Cornhill.’ His first novel 
he was not much or a student, His vie^ws was 'Philistia,’ which originallyappeared as 
were farmed when he came back from a serial in the ‘ Gentleman’s hmgazine,’ and 
Jamaica, and such they remained to the end. was published in the then orthodox three 
While at Oxford Allen had contributed to volumes in 1884, again under a pseudonym 
a ehort-lived periodical, entitled ‘ The Oxford — ^t his time Cecil Power. This book is largely 
University kfagazine and Eeview,’ of which autobiographical. Though it did not take 
only two numbers appeared (December 1869 with the public, the author received sufS- 
and January 1870). On re-settling in Eng- oient encouragement to go on. During the 
land in 1876, he resolved to support himself next fifteen years he brought out more than 
hy his pen. His first book was an essay on thirty books of fiction, of which the only one 
‘ Physiological .iEsthetics’ (1877), which he that need be mentioned here is ‘ The Woman 
dedicated to Mr. Herbert Spencer and pub- who did’ (1895). This is a Tendenx-Homan, 
lished at his own risk. The book did not soli, ■written, as he said, ‘ for the first time in my 
but it won for the author some reputation, life wholly and solely to satisfy my own taste 
and introduced his name to the editors of and my own conscience.’ The heroine is a 
magazines and newspapers, He began to find woman with all the virtues who, out of 
a ready market for his wares — ^popular scien- regard to the dignity of her sex, refuses to 
tiflc articles, always with an evoluticnaiy suWit to the legal tie of marriage. The 
moral — ^in the ‘ Cornhill,’ the ‘St. Jameski disastrous consequences of such a scheme of 
Gazette,’ and elsewhere, But such stray life are developed by the author with re- 
work did not yield a livelihood ; and Allen morseless precision. He intended the book, 
was glad to acc^t on engagement of some in aU seriousness, to be taken as a protest 
monthetoossistSir William Wilson Hunter against the subjection of women, and ha 
[q. v. Suppl.] in the compilation of the ‘Im- dedicated it to his wife, with whom he had 
perial Gazetteer of India,’ ‘ I wrote,’ he says, passed ‘my twenty happiest years.’ The lack 
‘ with my own hand the greater put of the of humour in it puzzled his friends. The 
articles on the North-Western Provinces, public read it eagerly, but were shocked, 
the Punjab and Sind, in those twelve big lie followed it up with another ‘hUl-top’ 
volumes? For a short time he was on the novel, ‘TheBritiahBarbarianB’(1896), which 
si aflf of the ‘Doily News,’ but nightwork did was an equally inconsequent satire on the 
not suit him, and he was one of the regular existing social system, and then quietly re- 
contributors to that brilliant but unsuccess- turned to the ■writing of commonplwe fiction, 
fill periodical, ‘London’ (1878-9). During some of which appeared under the fresh 
this period he published another essay on pseudonym of Olive^att Eayner. 

‘The Colour Sense’ (1879)jWhioh won nigh But Allen’s intellectual activity wos W 
approval from Mr. Alfred Buss^ Wallace ; no means confined to novel ■writing. He 
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contributed re^arly to newspapers, maga- 
zines, and reviews, wliicli contain some of 
liis best work, often not reprinted. Of those 
that were republished in book form, the 
fullest light was thrown on the author's real 
views of life in ‘Falling in Love, with other 
Essays on more exact Branches of Science' 
(1SB9), and ‘ Postprandial Philosophy ’ (1894). 
Twice he returned to the more abstruse 
bcieneeof his earlierdays. In 1888 he brought 
out ‘Force and Energy,’ which embodies the 
resultsofhislonelyreadingand cogitations in 
Jamaica, where the first draft of it was pri- 
vately printed (187 6J. Physicists generally 
declined to discuss his novel theory of dyna- 
mics as being that of an amateur. Never- 
theless Allen persisted in it, and when the 
hook passed into the remainder market in 
1894, ne presented a copy to a friend with 
this inscription : ‘ It contains my main con- 
tribution to human thought. And I desire 
here to state that, when you and I have 
passed away, I believe its doctrine will gra- 
dually be arrived at by other thinkers.* His 
other serious work was ‘ The Evolution of 
the Idea of God' (1897), an inquiry into the 
origin of relimons. This book is crowded 
withanthropologicallore, and contains nume- 
rous brilliant apei-fua, but it labours under 
the defect of attempting to explain every- 
thing by means of a single theory. In con- 
nection with this should be read an ess^ on 
the origin of tree worship that he prefixed 
to a verse translation of the ‘ Attis' of Ca- 
tuUuB (1892). In 1894 he issued a volume 
of poems which he modestly entitled ‘The 
Lower Slopes' (1894). In technique they 
are the verses of a prose writer, though 
they reveal not a little of the heart of the 
author, and the ideals of his youth, when 
most of them were actually written. In the 
later years of his life Allen found a fresh 
interest in art, and particularly in Italian 
art. To art as a handicraft he had always 
been attracted, as may be seen in his very 
tot contribution to the ‘ Comhill' on ‘ Oan'- 
ing a Ooco-nut.’ The appreciation of paint- 
ing and architecture came later, as the re- 
sult of repeated visits to Italy, To his 
scientific mind they fell into their place as 
branches of human evolution. It is this 
unifying conception of art, as well as of his- 
tory, that inspires the series of guide-books 
which ho wrote in his last years on Paris, 
Florence, Venice, and the cities of Beleium 
(1897, 1898). 

Grant Allen never enjoyed robust health, 
London was always distasteful to him. In 
1881 he settled at Dorking, where he de- 
lighted in botanical wa^s in the woods and 
sandy heatha ; but nearly every year he was 


compelled to winter in the south cf Europe, 
usumiy at Antibes, though once or twice by 
went as far as Algiers and Egypt. In 1892 
he bought a plot of ground almost on the 
summit of Hind Head, and built himself a 
charming cottage which he called the Oroft. 
Here he found that he could endure the 
severity of an English winter amid surround- 
ings wuder than at Dorking, and with the 
society of a few congenial Iriends, Conti- 
nental trips he still made, chiefly to prepare 
I his guide-books. His favourite holidwresort 
I was on the Thames, near Marlow. Early in 
1899 he was seized with a mysterious iliness, 
the real nature of which was not detected 
tin after his death. After months of sufier- 
ing he died on 28 Oct. His body was cre- 
mated at Woking, the only ceremony being 
a memorial address by Mr. Frederic Harr> 
son. In 1878, justbeforestartingforJamaica, 
he married his second wife, Ellen, youngest 
daughter of Thomas Jerrard of Ljroe Begis. 
She survived him, together with one son, the 
only issue of the marriage., ■ 

[Grant Allen, a Memoir, by Edward Clodd, 
with portrait and bibliography, London, 1900.] 

J. St C. 

ALLINGHAM, WILLIAM (1824- 
1880), poet, was born at Ballyahannou, Done- 
gal, on 19 March 1824. William Alling- 
ham, his father, who had formerly been a 
merchant, was at the time of his birth mana- 
ger of the local bank; his mother, Elizabeth 
Crawford, was also a native of Ballyshan- 
non. The family, originally from Hamp- 
shire, had been settled in Ireland since the 
time of Elizabeth. Allingham entered the 
bank with which his father was connected 
at the age of thirteen, and strove to perfect 
the scanty education he had received at a 
boarding-school by a vigorous course of self- 
improvement. At the age of twenty-two 
he received an appointment in the customs, 
successive exercised for several years at 
Donegal, Ballyshaunon, and other towns in 
Ulster. He nevertheless paid almost annual 
visits to London, the first in 1843, about which 
time he contributed to Leigh H unt's ‘ Jour- 
nal, | and in 1847 he made the personal ac- 
quaintance of Leigh Hunt, who treated him 
with great kindness, and introduced him to 
Carlyle and other men of letters. Through 
Coventry Patmore he became known to 
Ten^son, as well as to Bossetti and the 
pre-Baphaelite circle in general, "rhe cor- 
respondence of Tennyson and Patmore 
attests the high opinion which both enter- 
tained of the poetical promise of the young 
Irishman. His first volume) entitled simply 
‘Poems' (London, 1850, 12rao), published in 
1850, with a dedication to Leigh Hunt, was 
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nevertheless soon -withdrawn, and his next 
venture, 'Day and Night Songs’ (1854, Lon- 
don, 8vo), though reproducing many of the 
early poems, was on a much more reetricted 
scale. Its decided success justified the publi- 
cation of a second edition next year, with the 
addition of a new title-piece, ‘The Music 
Master,’ an idyllic poem which had appeared 
in the volume of 1860, but had undergone so 
much refashioning as to have become almost 
a new work. A second series of ‘Day and 
Night Songs ’ was also added. The volume 
was enriched by seven very beautiful wood- 
cuts after designs by Arthur Hughes, as well 
as one by Millais and one by Bossetti, which 
rank among the finest examples of the work 
of these artists in book illustration. Alling- 
ham was at this time on very intimate terms 
with Bossetti, whose letters to him, the best 
that Bossetti ever .wrote, were published by 
Dr. Birkbeek Hill in the ‘ Atlantic Monthty ’ 
for 1896. Allingham afterwards dedicated a 
volume of his collected works to the memory 
of Bossetti, ‘whose friendship brishtenen 
many years of my life, and whom I never 
can forget.' Many of the poems in this col- 
lection obtained a wide circulation through 
Irish Wwkers as broadside hallpenny ballads. 
On 18 June 1864 he obtained a pension of 60/. 
on the civil list, and this was augmented to 
100/. on 21 Jan. 1870. 

In 1863 Allingham was transferred from 
ilallyshannon, where he had again officiated 
since 1866, to the customs house at Ly mington . 
In the preceding year he had edited * N ight- 
ingale Valley ’ (reissued in 1871 as ‘Choice 
Iwrics and short Poems; or. Nightingale 
I’alley ’), a choice selection of English lyrics; 
in 1864 he edited ‘The Ballad Book’ for the 
‘ Golden Treasury ’ series, and in the same 
year appeared ‘ Laurence Bloomfield in Be- 
landj’ a poem of considerable length in the 
heroic couplet, evincing careful study of 
Goldsmith and Crabbe, and regarded by him- 
self as his most important work. It certainly 
was the most ambitious, and its want of suc- 
cess with the public can only be ascribed to 
the inherent dillieulty of the subject. The 
efforts of Laurence Bloomfield, a young Irish 
landlord returned to his patrimonial estate 
after an English education and a long mi- 
nority to raise the society to whioh he comes 
to the level of the society he has left, form 
a curious counterpart to the author's own 
efforts to exalt a theme, socially of deep 
interest, to the region of poetry. Neither 
Laurence Bloomfield nor Allingham is quite 
successful, but neither is entirety uusucceas- 
fxd, and the attempt was worth making in 
both instances. The poem remains the 
epic of Irish philanthropic landlordism, and 


its want of stirring interest is largely re- 
deemed by its wealth of admirable descrip- 
tion, both of man and nature. Tuigeneff 
said, after reading it, ‘ I never understood 
Ireland before.’ Another reprint from 
‘Fraser’ was the ‘Bombles of Patriciua 
Walker,’ lively accounts of pedestrian 
tours, whioh appeared in book form in 1873, 
In 1866 he published * Fifty Modem 
Poems,’ six of which had appeared in earlier 
collections. The most important of the re- 
mainder are pieces of local or national in- 
terest, Except for ‘ Songs, Ballads, and 
Stories’ (1877), chiefiy reprints, and an occa- 
sional contribution to the ‘ Athenicum,’ be 
printed little more verse until the definitive 
collection of his poetical woiks in six volumes 
(1888-93); this edition included ‘Thought 
and Word,’ ‘An Evil May-Day: a religious 
poem ’ whioh had previously appeared in a 
Umited edition, and ‘Ashley Manor’ (an un- 
acted play), besides an entire volume of short 
aphoristic poems entitled ‘ Blackberries,’ 
which had been previouslv published in 
1884. 

In 1870 Allmgbam retired from the civil 
service, and removed to London as sub- 
editor (under James Anthony Fronde [q. v. 
Suppl.] of ‘Fi'aser’s Magazine,’ to whion ho 
had long been a contributor. Four years 
later he succeeded Fronde as editor, and on 
22 Aug. 1874 he married Mias Helen Pater- 
son (5. 1848), eldest child of Dr, Alexander 
Henry Paterson, known under her wedded 
name as a distinguished water-colour painter. 
He conducted the magazine with much ability 
until the commencement, in 1879, of a new 
and shortlived scries under the editorship of 
Principal Tulloch. His editorship was made 
memorable by the publication in tlie maga- 
zine of Carlyle’s ‘ Early Kings of Norway,’ 
given to him as a mark of regard by Carlyle, 
whom he frequently visited, and of whose 
conversation he has preserved notes which 
it may he hoped will one day be published. 
After the termination of his connection with 
‘ Fraser,’ he took up his residence, in 1881, at 
Witlev, in Surrey, whence in 1888 he re- 
moved to Hampstead with a view to the 
education of his children. His health was 
already much impaired by the effects ,of a 
fall from horseback, and he died about a year 
after his settlement at Lyndhurst Bead, 
Hampstead, on 18 Nov. 1889. His remains 
were cremated at Woking. 

Though not ranking among the foremost 
of his generation, Allingham, when at his 
best, is an excellent poet, simple, clear, and 
graceful, with a distinct though not ob- 
trusive individuality. His best work is 
concentrated in his ' Day and Night Songs’ 
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(1864), which, whether pathetic or sportiTe, 
whether expressing feeling or depicting 
scenery, whether upborne by simple melody 
or embodying truth in symbol, always fulfil 
the intention of the author and achieve the 
character of worlis of art. The employment 
of colloquial Irish without conventional 
hibernicisms was at the time a noteworthy 
novelty. ‘The Music Master’ (1836), though 
of no absorbing interest, is extremely pretty, 
and although 'Laurence Bloomfield’ will 
mainly survive as a social document, the 
reader for instruction’s sake will often be de- 
lighted by the poet's graphic felicity. The 
rest of Allingham’s poetical work is on a 
lower level; there is, nevertheless, much 
point in most of his aphorisms, though few 
may attain the absolute perfection which ab- 
solute isolation demands. 

Two portraits, one representing Ailing- 
ham in middle, the other in later life, are 
reproduced in the collected edition of his 
poems. 

A collection of prose works entitled ‘Varie- i 
ties in Prose ’ was posthumously published ; 
in three volumes in 1893. j 

[Atheuffium, 33 Nov. 1889; AUingham's pra- | 
faces to his poems; AUingham's Diary, 1607; 
Eossetti's letters to him, ed. Dr. Birkbeok Hill, 
1807 ; A. H. Miles's Poets and Poetry of the 
Century; private informatiou.] B. d. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE JAMES (1812- 
189S), botanist and zoolomst, born at Cork 
in 1812, was eldest son of James Allman of 
Bandou, co, Cork. He was educated at 
the Belfast academical institution and at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
B.A. 1639, M.B. 1843, and M.D. 1 847. In 
1842 he became a member, and in 1844 a 
fellow, of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Ireland, and on 1 July 1847 he was admitted 
to the ad eimdem degree of M.D. at Oxford. 
Originally intended for the bar and then for 
medicine, he abandoned both in order to 
devote himself to the study of natural sci- 
enee, and especially of marine zoology, of 
which he was one of the early pioneers in 
England, His first scientific paper— on 
Mlyzoa— appeared in 1843: it was followed 
by one on hydrozoa in 1844, and in the next 
thirty years Allman published over a hundred 
papers on. these and similar sul^ects. In 
1844 he was appointed, in succession to his 
namesake, William Allman [q.v.], professor 
of botany in Dublin University. On 1 June 
1834 he was elected F,R.S,, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed regius pro- 
fessor of natural history, and keeper of the 
natural history museum in the university of 
Edinburgh ; his inaugural leoture was pub- 
lished (Edinburgh, 1856), 
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Allman’s reputation rests on his investi- 
gations into tne classification and morpho- 
logy of the ooelenterata and polyzoa. His 
‘Monograph of the Freshwater Polyzoa’ 
was publi^ed by the Ray Society in 1866, 
and m 1871-2 the same society publiehed in 
two fine folios AUman’s most important 
work, ‘ A Mon^aph of the Gymnoblastie 
or Tuhularian Hydroids.’ The way for this 
had been prepared by the ‘ Monograph of the 
Naked-eyed Sledusse,’ published in 1849 by 
Edward Forbes [q. v.], and by the ‘ Oceanic 
Hydrozoa ’ of Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. 
Suppl.], published by the Royal Society in 
1859. Six years later Allman was invited 
to report on the hydroids oollactecl by L, F. 
de Pourtales on behalf of the United States 
government in the Gulf Stream ; Allman’s 
report formed port ii. of the fifth volume of 
the ' Memoirs of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Harvard.’ In 1883 he performed 
a similar service for the British government, 
contributing a report on hydroids to a series 
of Challenger reports edited by Sir Charles 
Wyville Thomson [q. v.] Allman’s report 
is part XX. of the seventh volume (1883). 
For his work on hydroids Allman received 
the Brisbane medal of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1877, the Cunningham medal 
I of the Royal Irish Aoadomy in 1878, and 
the gold medal of the Linuean Society in 
i 1896. 

Meanwhile, in 1870, Allman retired from 
his professorship at Edinburgh, being pre- 
sented with a testimonial on 29 July. In 
1871 he was elected a member of the Athe- 
nraum Club by the committee. From 1866 
till the abolition of the board in 1881 ho' 
was one of the Scottish fishery commis- 
sioners, and in 1876 he was appointed a 
commissioner to inquire into the working of 
the queen’s coUeges in Ireland. He had! 
always taken a keen interest in tlie popula- 
risation of science, and was one of the early 
promoters of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science ; he presided over 
the biological section in 1873, and over the 
united association when it met at Shefiield 
in 1879, He served on the oonnoil of the 
Royal Society from 1871 to 1873, and in 
1874 he succeeded George Bentham [q.v,] 
as president of the Linneon Society, to the 
‘Journal ’ of which he had contributed seve- 
ral papers, the most important being that 
on the freshwater medusa ; he relinquished 
the presidency in 1888, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir John Lubbock (first Lord Ave- 
bury). He also acted for many years as 
examiner in natural history for the university 
of London, for the army, navy, and Indian 
medical and civil services. ' 
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On leaving Edinburgh Allman had settled don’s connection [see Hasungs, Sbhiita]. 
first at "^'eybridge and then in close proxi- He also made extensive journeys through 
mity to Mr. Alfred Eussel Wallace, at the British Isles and the United States, 
ArMuore, Parkslone, Dorset. He died there where in 1871 he received the honorary 
on 24 Nov. 1898, and was buried on the degree of D.D. from Yale University. He 
29th in Poole cemetery. His wife, Hannah received a similar distinction from St. An- 
Louisa, third daughter of Samuel Shaen of drews in 1886. He was twice elected presi- 
Crix, near Colchester, Essex, by whom he dent of the Congregational Union — ^in 1864 
had no issue, predeceakd him in 1890. and in 1881 — an unprecedented distinction. 

Besides the works mentioned above and In literature Allon was equally active, 
his numerous scientific papers, of which a while his services to uoncontbrmist musio 
list is given in the Eoyal Society’s pataloguB, were of the first importance. In 1863 he 
Allman published a lecture entitled ‘The compiled a ‘Memoir of James Sherman’ 
Method and Aim of Natural History Studies’ ([London, 8vo j Srd edit. 1804), and in 1866, 
(Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo), and contributed to in conjunction with Henry Eobert Beynolds 
J. V. Oarus’s ‘leones Zootomicte’ (Leipzig, [q. v. Suppl.], he undertook to edit the 
1867 , fol.),and‘AnAppendixon the Vegeta- ‘"British Quarterly Eeview,’ the represen- 
tion of the Eiviera' to A. Bartty's ‘ Nice and tstive organ of the free churches [see 
its Climate’ (English transl. London, 1882, ViuaHAy, EoiimiT, 1795-1868]. In 1877 
8vo). In the last year of his life ho printed he_ became sole editor, and continued in 
a volume of poems for private circulation. this position until the periodical was dis- 

rAllman’s Works in Brit. Museum Library; continued inl886. His services to hymnology 
Proc. Liunean Soc. 1896-6, p. 30 ; Lists of Eel- were of great value. He edited the ‘ Con- 
lowB of theEoyal Soc. ; Nature, lix. 202, 269 (by greoatioiial Psalmist’in 1868 in conjunction 
PiofesBor Q. B. Howes) j Cat. Qrad. Trin. GoU. with Henry John Qauntlett [qy .], and new 
Dublin; Foster’a Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880; editions appeared in 1868, 1875, and 1889, 
Men of the Time, 1896; Who's Who? 1898; Aseeondedition,a‘ChantBook,’waspub- 
Timea, 28 Nor. 1898; Huxley’s Life and ^Uers i8(;o; a third section, ‘Anthems 

of T. H. Huxley, 1900.] A. i. P. f^j. Congregational Use,’ in 1872, and a 

ALLON, IIENEY (1818-1802), congre- fourth, • Tunes for Children’s "Worship,’ in 
gational divine, bom at Welton, near H ull, 1879. Besides editing these musical works 
on 18 Oct. 1818, was the son of William he acted as editor to the ‘ New Oongrega- 
Allon, a huilder and estate steward. He ti anal Hymn-book,’ published ‘Supplemental 
was apprenticed as a builder at Beverley, Hymns for Pnhlio "Worship ' in 1868, 
where he joined the congregational church, ‘ llymns for Children’s Worship ’ in 1878, 
and began to preach at the age of seventeen, and the ‘ Congregational Psalmist Hymnal’ 
His devout character attracted the attention in 1880. By these musical works, and by 
of James Sherman [q. v,], and others, by his lectures and writings, among which 
whose influence he was received in 18S9 os may be mentioned * The "NVorship of the 
a student at Cheshunt College, where he Church,’ contributed to Henry Eobert Eey- 
studied theology under .Tolrn Harris (1802- nolds’s ‘ Eoclesia ’ (1870), AUon did much 
]866)[q.v.] In 1844 he became assistant to improve the musical portion of noncon- 
to Tnomas "Lewis at Union Chapel, Isling- formist worship. As a composer he is only 
ton. He was ordained on 12 June 1844, represented by one hymn, ‘Low in Thine 
and his preaching at once created a re- ag( 0 ny,’ written for Fossiontide. 
markable impression. His striking presence Allon died at Canonbury on 16 April 
added to the effect of his delivery, while he 1892, and was buried in Abney Park ceme- 
appealed in his sermons to the intellect tery on 21 April. A man of liberal thought 
ramer than to the emotions of his hearers, and wide reading, many of his theologioal 
On the death of Lewis on 29 Feh. 1862 opinions were hardly in sympathy with those 
AUon became sole pastor of the church. In of his more conservative comtemporaries, 
1861 Union Chapel was enlarged, and be- such as John Campbell (1794-1867) [q. v.j 
tween 1874 and 1877 it was rebuilt. AUon They exposed him to animadversions, but no 
did not, however, confine his labours to his attack ever excited him to bitterness. In 
congregation, but extended them to many 1848 he was married at Bluntisham, in 
different fields of action. His services to Huntingdonshire, to Eliza, eldest daughter 
Cheshunt Allege were very great. After of Jose^ Goodman of Witten in thatcounty. 
Sherman’s death in 1862 he filled the hono- He left two sons and four daughters. A 
rary office of secretory, and in 1864 he was fund to establish a memorial to AUon waa 
appointed ministerial trustee, as weU as one closed in 1897, By its means the chapel of 
of the trustees of the countess of Hunting- Cheshunt College was enlarged, a new 
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organ provided, and an AUon scliolarship 
established. 

Besides the works already mentioned, and 
numerous sermons and pamj)blpts, Allon 
was the author of: 1. ‘The ision of 


1841 he was one of the hrst to advocate and 
propose the establishment of a railway clears 
ing-house system. On the amalgamation of 
his company with the North Midland and 
God, I Midlantf Counties Railway on 1 Jan. 1844, 

manager of the 


and other Sermons,’ London, 1876, 8to ; 3rd j Allport was not selected as m 
edit. 1877. 2. ‘The Indwelling of Christ, joint undertaking, but through the”influence 
and other Sermons,’ London, 1892, 8vo. He of George Hudson [q. v.], who had marked 
edited in 1869 the ‘Sermons’ of Thomas his ability, was appointed manager of the 
■ Neweastle and Darlington line. This line 


Binney [q. v.] with a biographical and criti- 
cal skk^. A number of Allon's letters to 
Reynolds are printed in ‘Henry Robert 
Reynolds ; his Life and Letters,’ edited by 
his sisters in 1893. 

Alton’s son. HEtray Ebseine Allob (1SG4- 
1897), musical composer, born in October 
1864, was educated at Amersham Hall 
.School near Reading, at University College, 
London, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
He studied music under Wiliiam Henry 
Birch and Frederic Corder. Besides two 


irospered under his six years’ control, and 
eveloped into the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway, He was next chosen in 
1850 to manage the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshu'e, then little more than a 
branch of the London and North-Western; 
and three years later, on 1 Oct. 1863, he 
was appointed general manager of the Mid- 
land Railway. At this period the Midland 
Company only possessed five hundred miles 
of railroad, consisting of little more than an 


cantatas, ‘ Annie of Lochroyan ’ aud ‘ The ' agglomeration of local lines serving the 
Child of Elle,’ and many songs, he published midland counties, and was in a position of 


several sonatas and other 'pieces for the 
pianofoite, and the pianoforte and violin. 
His work showed originality and power. He 
was one of the promoters of the ‘ New Musi- 
cal Quarterly^ Review,’ to which he fre- 
quently contributed. He died in London 
on 8 April 1897, and bequeathed his library 
of musical works to the Union Society of 
Cambridge University (information kindly 
given by Mr. L, T. Rowe;. 

[Earvood’s Henry AIloo, 1894 (with portrait); 
Memorials of Henry Allon (with portrait), 1892; 
Conraegatiosal Year Book, 1898, pp. 202-5 
(with portrait); Historical Sketch, prefixed to 
Sermons preached at the dedication of Union 


dependence on the London and North- 
Western. The e.ylension of his railway 
system and its conversion into a trunk line 
were the first great objects of the new 
manager, and the policy of securing inde- 
pendent approach to the centres of popula- 
tion was now inaugurated, and henceiorth 
consistently followed. In 1867 this work 
began by the completion of the Midland 
line from Leicester to Hitchin, which now, 
instead of Rugby, became the nearest point 
of connection with London. In this same 
year Allport was induced to accept the 

S osition of managing director to Palmer's 
hipbuilding Company at Jan'ow, and re- 


Chapelp Islington, 1878; Burrell'a Hemoirs of 'signed his office in the Midland on 26 May 
T. Lewis. 1863: 'Woddineton's Conereffitional ! 1867, but was elected a director on 6 Get, 


Lewis, 1863; Waddington's Congregational 
History, 1860-1880, pp. 426-46; Coegregation- 
alist, May 1879 (with portrait); J. Guinness 
Hngere in Sunday Magazine, 1892, pp. 337-91.] 

H. X. 0. 

ALLPORT, Sib JAMES JOSEPH 
(1811-1892), railway manager, born at Bir- 
mingham on 27 Feb. 1811, was third son of 
"William Allport (d. 1828) of Birmingham 
by Phoebe, daughter of Jos^h Dickinson of 
W'oodgreen, Staflbrd<ihiTe. His father was a 
manufacturer of small arms, and for a time 

E rime warden of the Birmingham Proof 
fouse Company. James was educated in 
Belgium, and at an early age, on the death 
of his father, assisted his mother in the conduct 
of her busmess. 

In 1889 he entered the service of the newly 
founded Birmingham and Derby Railway as 
chief clerk, and after filling the post of traffic 
manager was soon appointed manager of 
that railway, W bile in this employment in 


1867. Three years later it was, however, 
found to be to the interest of the Midland 
to recall him to the post of general manager, 
and his services were almost immediately 
successfully employed in opposing a proposed 
bin which would have enabled the London 
aud North-Western, the Great Northern, and 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire RaU- 
waye by far-reaching agreements seriously 
to handicap traffic on the Midland. In 1862 
the act of parliament was secured by means 
of which the company was enabled to reach 
Lancashire through the Derbyshire dales, and 
in the following year powers were granted to 
lay down the Ime between Bedford and Lon- 
don. Not satisfied with this rapid extension, 
Allport in 1866 was mainly responsible for 
the introduction of the bill into parliament 
authorising the creation of the Settle and 
Carlisle line. Great perseverance and de- 
termination on the part of the manager 
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^ere necessary after the railway panic in 
1866 to maintain the company’s resolve to 
an independent route to the north. 
The difficulties and expense of the enter- 
prise were immense, and its construction 
eave Allport more anxiety than any other 
raUway worli he had ever undertaken {Rail- 
tcau News, 1892, p. 686). The line was 
not completed for passenger traffic to Carlisle 
before I87B- The St. Paneras terminus of 
the Midland Railway had been opened on 
1 Oct. 1868. By the securing of a London 
terminus, and the creation of a new and 
independent route to Scotland, Allport’s 
miun purpose was accomplished, and the 
Midland Ime was established as one of the 
great railway systems of the country. 

“ The development of tho eoaldelds in mid- 
England by means of his line was an object 
always kept in view by the aeneral manager, 
and eventually successfully accomplished. 
The process, however, led in 1871 to a severe 
coal-rate struggle with the Gireat Northern 
Railway, in wmeh ARport’s action in sud- 
daily withdrawing tlirough rates to all 
arts of the Great Northern system, besides 
eing unsuccessful, proved subsequentlj 
somewhat pr^udioial to the interests of his 
company. Competition with the Great 
Northern was one of the chief reasons which 
in the first instance caused the Midland 
board fo decide on running third-class car- 
nages on all trains on and after 1 April 
1872. But Allport was a firm believer from 
tho first in the eventual success of a course 
regarded at the time by most railway 
managers as revolutionary, and in after-lim 
looked back on the improvement of the 
third-class passenger’s lot as one of the 
most satisfactory episodes in his career 
(WiUiASis, The Midland JRailway, p. 280). 
The abolition of the second class on the 
Midland system from 1 Jan. 1876 was a 
further development of the same policy ; but 
the change, though now followed on other 
lines^, was not at first approved by public 
opinion. 

Allport retired from his post as pneral 
manager on 17 Reb. 1880, when he was 
presented with 10,000/. by the shareholders, 
and elected as a director of the company. 
In 1884 he received the honour of knight- 
hood, and in 1886 was created a member of 
the royal commission to report upon the 
state of railways in Ireland . He was a dlreo- 
tor of several important industriol under- 
takings. After his retirement he inspected 
the New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio rail- 
way system on behalf of the bondholders, 
and exposed its mismanagement. He died 
on 26 April 1892, and was buried in Belper 


cemetery, Derby, on 29 April. He married 
in 1882 Ann (d. 1886), daughter of John 
Gold of Birmingham, by whom he Mt two 
sons and three daughters. 

[Times, 29 April 1892 ; Bailway Nens, April 
1802 ; Acwortn's Railways of England, ed. 
1900, pp. 31, 65, 206; Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
1886 ; Williams’s History of Midland Railway ; 
and information kindly conveyed by the secretary 
of the Midland Railway Company.] W. 0-n. 

_ ALTHAUS. JULIUS (1883-1900), phj - 
siciau, born in Lippe-Detmold, Germany, on 
31 March 1888, was the fourth and youngest 
son of Friedrich Althaus and Julie Draeseke. 
His father was general superintendent of 
Lippe-Detmold, a protestant dignity equal to 
the Anglican rural dean ; his mother was a 
daughter of the last protestant bishim of 
Magdeburg . He received his classical educa- 
tion at the university of Bonn, and began his 
medicalstudies at Gottingen in 1861. He pro- 
ceeded thence to Heidelberg and naduated 
M.D, at Berlin in 1866, with a ^esis ‘ de 
Pneumolhorace.’ He then proceeded to Sicily 
with Professor JohannesMueller (1801-1869), 
and thence to Paris, where he worked under 
Professor Jean Martin Charcot (1826-1898). 
Althaus afterwards settled in London, when 
Robert Bentley Todd [q. v.] gave him oppor- 
tunities of undertaking the electrical treat- 
ment of patients at King’s College Hospital. 
In 1866 he was mainly instrumental in found- 
ing the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis 
in Regent’s Wrk, to which he was attached 
as physician until his resiraation in 1894, 
when he was appointed to the honorary office 
of consulting p^sioian. He was admitted a 
member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London in 1860. At the time of his death 
he was a corresponding fellow of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, and he had re- 
ceived the insignia of the order of the crown 
of Italy. He died in London on 11 June 1900, 
and wae buried at AYoking. Althaus married, 
in June 1869, Anna 'IVilhelmina Pelzer, and 
had three childreu — two sons and a daughter, 
of whom the latter survived him. 

Althaus was a man of very varied attain- 
ments, with great musical gifts. He was 
greatly interested in the therapeutic effects 
of electricity. He published : 1 , ‘ A Treatise on 
Medical Electricity,' London, 1869, 8vo ; 3rd 
edit. 1878. 2, ' The Spas of Europe,’ Lon- 
don, 1802, 8vo. 3 ‘ On ParalysiB, ISfeuralgia, 
and other Affections of the Nervous System, 
and tholr successful Treatment by Galvanism 
and Faradisation,’ London, 1664, 12mo. 4, 
‘ On Sclerosis of the Spinal Cord,’ London, 
1886, 8vo ; translated into German, Leipzig, 
1884, and into French by J. Morin, with a 
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preface by Prof. Charcot, Paris, 1883, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Influenza ; its Pathology, Symptoms, 
Complications, and Sequels,’ 2nd edit. Lon- 
don, 1692, 12mo. 6. ' On Failure of Brain 

Power : its Kature and Treatment,' 4th edit. 
Loudon, 1894, 12mo. 

[Dr. Pagel’s Biographisehea Lexicon, ] 900 ; 
obituary notices in the Lancet and Briti-h 
Medical Journal, vol. i. 1900; Times, 13 June 
1900 ; private inform.ation.] D'A. P. 

AMOS, SHELDON (1836-188(1), jurist, 
fourth son of Andrew A^os [q. v.], by Mar- 
g.iret, daughter of William Lai [q. y born 
in 1836, was an alumnus of Clara College, 
Cambridge, in which university he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1859 (senior optima in mathe- 
matics, second class in classics), having in 
the preceding 5 ’e.'ir taken the members’ prize 
for Latin prose. He was admitted on 2 
June 1859 member of the Inner Temple, 
where he was called to the bar on 11 June 
1862. The honours which he had taken in 
the previous examination did not bring 
briefs to his chambers, hut procured him a 
readership at the Temple, which he held 
tmtil his election in 1809 to the chair of 
jurisprudence in University College. In 
1872 he was elected reader under the Coun- 
cil of Legal Education, and examiner in 
Constitutional Law and Ilistoiy to the Uni- 
versity of London. He vacated the reader- 
ship in 1875, the examinership in 1677, and 
the chair of Jniispmdence in 1879. His 
health was tnen gravely impaired, and a 
voyage to the South Seas failed to restore 
it; nor did he find colonial society congenial, 
and after a short residence at Sydney he 
settled in Egypt, practising as on advocate 
in the law courts and devoting his leisure 
time to the study of the comphcated social 
and political problems whiw were then 
pressing for solution. He was resident at 
Alexandria on the eve of the British occu- 
ation, and suffered the loss of his library 
y the bombardment (July 1882). On the 
subsequent reorganisation of the Egyptian 
judicature he was appointed judge of the 
court of appeal (native tribunal). The 
duties of the office proved exceptionally 
onerous to one who, though an accomplished 
jurist, was without experience of adminis- 
tration. Amos’s health proved unequal to 
the strain. A furlough m England in the 
autumn of 1885 failed to restore his powers, 
and on his return to Egypt he died suddenly, 
3 Jan. 1886, at his residence at Bamleh, 
near Alexandria. 

Amos married in 1870 Sarah Maclardie, 
daughter of Thomas Perceval Bimting, of 
Manchester, by whom he left issue. 


In early life Amos was a frequent con- 
tributor to the ‘Westminster Review,’ anfl 
well known as an earnest^ advocate of the 
higher education and political emancipation 
of women, and as a leader in the crusade 
I [^inst the Contagious Diseases Acts. He 
I was a friend and admirer of Frederick 
I Denison Maurice, with whom he was asso- 
ciated as a lecturer at the Working Men’s 
I (iollege in Great Ormond Street, London. 
I He was widely read in theology and philo- 
sophy, and found Coleridge and (Jomte 
equally congenial. He never attempted 
any formal exposition of Ms philosophi- 
cal position, and is understood to have 
remained a devout and essentially ortho- 
dox churchman. As a thinker he is best 
known by his ‘Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence,’ London, 1872, 
8vo, and his ‘Science of Lav^' 18/4, and 
‘Science of Politics,’ 1888 (International 
Scientific Series). These works, however, 
have leas of the method than of the termi- 
nology of science, are suggestive rather than 
iUuminative, and are marred by irrelevant 
detail and rhetorical rhapsody. Amos is seen 
to better advantage in his less ambitious 
'Lectures on International Law,’ London, 
1878, 8vo, his scholarly edition of Manning's 
‘Commentaries on the Law of Nations,’ 
London, 1876, 8vo (cf. Mankhts, Wimait 
Okb), and his misnamed ‘ Political and Legal 
Remedies for Wav,’ London, 1880, 8vo, 
wMeh, by the suppression of a few visionary 
passages, might be readily reduced to a 
sober treatise on the rights and duties of 
belligerents and neutrals. Other works by 
Amos are : 1. ‘ An English Code : its Diffi- 
culties and the Modes of overcoming them ; 
a Practical Application of the Science of 
Jurisprudence’ London, 1873, 8vo. 2. * Fifty 
Years of the English Constitution, 1830-80,’ 
London, ISSOj 8vo. 3. ‘ Aimer of the Eng- 
lish Constitution and Government,' London, 
fourth edition, 1883, 8vo. 4, ‘History and 
Principles of the Civil Law of Rome as aid 
to the study of scientific and comparative 
Jurisprudence,’ London, 1888, 8to. He 
was also author of the following pamphlets : 
1. ‘ Capital Punishment in England viewed 
as operating in the Present Day,’ London, 
186A 8vo. 2. ‘ Codification in England and 
the State of New York,’ London, 1807, Ao. 
S. ‘ Modern Theories of Church and State ; 
a Political Panorama,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 
4. ‘ Difference of Sex as a Topic of Juris- 
rudence and Legislation,’ London, 1870, 
yo. 6._ ‘ The Present State of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Controversy,’ London, 1870, 
8vo. 6. ‘ A Lecture on the best Modes of 
studying Jurisprudence,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
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7 < The Policy of the Contaffiona Diseaaea 
Acts of 1866 and 1869, tested by the Prin- 
ciples of Ethical and Political Science,’ Lon- 
don, 1870, 8 to. 8. ‘The Existing Laws of 
Demerara for the Eegulation of Ooohe Im- 
piigration,’ London, 1871, 8vo. 9. * A Con- 
cise Statement of some of the OWeotions to 
the Contagious Diseases Acta of 1864, 1866, 
and 1809,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 10. ' The Pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal Shares and Inter- 
national Law,’ London, 1876, 8vo, ^H* ‘A 
Comparative Survey of the Laws in force 
for the Prohibition, Eegulation, and Licens- 
ing of Vice in England and other Countries,’ 
London, 1877, 8vo. 

[Poster's Man at the Bar ; Grad. Gant. 1800- 
1884 ; Law List, 1863 ; Timas, 4 Jan. 1886 ; Law 
Times, 9 J.in. 1886; Law Journ. 0 Jan. 1886; 
Solicitors' Journ. 28 Jan. 1888 ; Law Mag. and 
Eev. iii. 661 ; Saturday Eev. xxiiv. fi.1 ; Atho- 
meum, 1872 i. 557, 1873 i. 245, 1874 ii. 
342, 1880 i. 180, 395, 1883 i. 271 ; Academy, 
1883, i. 284 ; Eemambrancas of Sholdon Amos 
(privately printed, Leeds, 1889).] J.M.E. 

ANDBEDON, WILLIAM IIENEY 
(1816-1890), josuit, born in Now Street, 
Spring Gordons, London, on 26 Dec. 1816, 
was tne eldest son of John Lavicourt An- 
derdon [q. v.] When obout litteen years 
of age he began to attend the classes at 
King’s College, Loudon. He matriculated 
on 16 Deo. 1886 at Balliol College, Oxford 
—the college at which his uncle, Henry 
Edward (afterwards cardinal) Manning, had 
graduotea five years eoi-lier. Before long 
he gained o echolarship at University Col- 
lege, and he graduated B.A. in 1839 (second 
class in classics), and M.A.inl842. Tahing 
orders, he became curate first at Withyam, 
Kent, and afterwards at Eeigate. In 1846 
he was presented to the vicarage of St. 
Margaret’s with Knighton, Leicester, hut 
he resigned that living in 1860, and on 
23 Nov. in the some year he was received 
into the Eoman catholic church at Paris by 
Ftre de Eavignan in the chapel of Notre- 
Dame de Sion (Goinioir, Zea lUomtea Con- 
veraiona de PAngleterre, 1861, p. 103). After 
going through a course of theology at Eome, 
he was ordmned priest at Oscott by Bishop 
'GOlathorne in 1868. Subsequently he de- 
livered lectures on elocution and rhetoric 
at Ushaw. 

His sermons drew large congregations 
when he accepted the ohaplainoy of the 
Catholic University in Dublin under the 
rectorship of Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) New- 
man. He held office in that institution foom 
1856 to 1863. He also took part in found- 
ing a Pranoiscan convent at Drumshanbo. 


In 1863 he came to London to tolce the post 
of secretary to his uncle Manning, who had 
just ascended the arcliicpiscopal throne of 
Westminster. Afterwards he spent two years 
in a mission to America, returning to this 
country in 1870. He received the degree of 
D.D. from Eome in 1869. 

Having resolved to join the Society of 
Jesus he entered the novitiate at Eoehamp- 
ton in June 1872, and took the first vows in 
1874. His missionary career os a Jesuit 
began at the church of St. Aloysius, Oxford; 
he spent a year at Bournemoatu,and auotW 
year at Stony hurst as prefect of philosophers ; 
and for many years he was engaged in giving 
missions and retreats in various parts of the 
country. He afterwards taught elocution 
to the novices at Mauresa House, Eoehamp- 
ton, where he died on 28 July 1890. 

His works axe: 1. ‘A Letter to the 
Parishioners of St. Margaret’s, Leicester,’ 
Loudon, 1861, 8vo, explaining his reasons 
for joining the communion of the church of 
Eome ; this letter elicited several replies. 
2. ‘Two Lectures on the Catacombs of 
Eome,’ London, 1862, 8vo. 8. ‘ Antoine de 
Bonneval : a Story of tho Fronde ’ (anon.), 
London [1867], 8vo, 4. ‘The Adventures 
of OweuKvans, Esq., Surgeon’s Mate, left 
ashore in 1789 on a Desolate Island’ (anon.), 
Dublin, 1863, 8vo; commonly known as 
‘The Catholic Crusoe.’ 6. ‘Afternoons with 
the Saints,’ 1863. 6. ‘ In the Snow ; Talcs 
of Mount St. Bernard,’ Loudon, 1868, 8vo. 
7. ‘ The Seven Ages of Clarewell : the His- 
tory of a ^ot of Ground,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. 8. ‘'The Oliristian Bilsop: Ancient 
Fables teacbing Eternal Truths,’ London, 
1871, 8vo. 9. ‘Is Eitualism HonestP ’ 1877. 
10. ‘To Eoms and Back: Fly-leaves from 
a Flying Tour,’ London, 1877, 8vo. 11. 
‘Bracton: a Tale of 1812,’ London, 1882, 
8vo. 12. ‘Fasti Apostolioi: a Chronology 
of the Years between tho Ascension of out 
Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Paler and 
Paul,’ London, 1882, 8vo ; second thousand 
enlarged, 1884. 13. ‘Evenings with the 
Saints,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 14. ‘Luther 
at Table,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 16. ‘Luther’s 
Words and the Word of God,’ LondomlSSS, 
8vo. 16. ‘What sort of Man was Martin 
Luther? a Word or Two on. his Ifourth 
Centenary,’ London, 1888, 8vo, 17. ‘Britain’s 
Early Faith,’ London, 1888, 8vo. He also 
published various controversial pamphlets 
and artioles in the ‘ Dublin Eeview,’ the 
‘ Month,’ and the ‘ Weekly Register.’ 

[Browne’s Annals of the Tractarian Move- 
mont, pp. 175, 213; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1886; Men of the Time, 11th edit.; Merry 
England, xvi. 1-26, 110-31 (with portrait)} 
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Purcell’s Life of Manning, 3ril edit. ii. 767 ; 
Tunes, 80 July 1890 ; Weeldy Begister, 3 Ang. 
1890, p. 146.] T. 0. 

ANDERSON, JAMES ROBERTSON 
(1811-1896), actor, 'wa's born in Glasgo-w on 
b May 1811, and played first at Edinburgh 
under William Henry Murray [q. v.], then 
on the Nottingham circuit, and at New- 
castle-on*Tyne. From 1834 to 1836 he tvas 
manager of the Leicester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham theatres. His first appearance 
in London was made with Manready on 
30 Sept. 1837 at Covent Garden as Florizel 
in the ‘ Winter's Tale.’ On 23 Mav 1838 
he was the first Sir Valentine de Grey in 
Knowles’s ‘ Woman's Wit,’ and on 7 March 
1839 the first Mauprat in ‘Richelieu.’ At 
Covent Garden he was Biron in ‘Love's 
Labour’s Lost,’ and Romeo, and was the 
first Fernando in Knowles’s ‘John of Pro- 
oida,’ and Charles Courtly in ‘ London As- 
surance.' At Drury Lane he was the first 
Basil Firehrace in Jerrold’s ‘Prisoners of 
War,’ Titus Quintus Fulvius in Gerald 
Griffin’s ‘Gisippus,’ Earl Mertonn in Brown- 
ing's ‘Blot in the 'Scutcheon,' and Wilton 
in Knowles’s ‘ Secretary.’ He was also seen 
as Othello, Orlando, Captain -Absolute, Harry 
Domton, Faulconbridge, and Postbumus, 
to which parts at Oovent Garden he added 
lo jfo, Cassio, and others. He then in 1840-8 
visited America, On 26 Dec. 1849 he opened, 
u<< manager, Drury Lane with the ‘Merchant 
of Venice.’ Among the pieces he produced 
were the ‘Elder Brother' of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Schiller’s ‘ Fiesoo,’ ‘ Azael the Pro- 
digal,’ Boucicault’s ' Queen of Spades,’ and 
Mrs. Lovell’s ‘ Ingomar,’ in which he played 
the title-role. In 1861 he was Captain Sidney 
Oourtown in Sullivan’s ‘ Old Love and the 
New,’ and the same vear, with a loss of over 
9,000f., he retired nom management. In 
1853, 1855, 1856, and 1868 America was re- 
visited. He was seen in 1856 at Dri^ Lane 
as Roh Roy. In 1863 he joined Richard 
Shepherd as manager of the Surrey, and, be- 
fore the house was burned, produced his own 
play, the ‘ Scottish Chief,’ and the ‘ Second 
Part of King Henry VI,’ in which he doubled 
the parts of the Duhe of York and Jack Cade. 
For his benefit in 1865 at Drury Lane, he wan 
Antony_ in ‘Julius Cesar,’ After visiting 
Australia in 18U7 he re^peared on 2G Sept. 
1874 at Drury Lane as Richard I in Hafli- 
day’s adaptation of the ‘ Talisman,’ and played 
Antonym ‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ He was 
also seen at the Strand and at many east- 
epd and country theatres. Besides the ‘ Scot- 
tish Chief’ he ’wrote other dramas, of whi(^ 
‘ Cloud and Sunshine ’ was produced. On 


16 Dec. 1876 at Drury Lane he was Mereutio, 
and on 1 Nov. 1884 at the Lyceum Tybalt, 
At the outset Anderson, who had a fine 
figure and a superb voice, won general accep- 
tance. Maoready, chary of eulogy to any 
possible rival, praised him. and Westland 
Maraton held his Ulric in ’Werner’ equal 
to Wallack’s. His voice he spoiled and wore 
out. In his later years he acted little. He 
was a familiar figure at the Garrick Club, 
where he was reticent but always welcome. 
Returning thence one evening in February 
1696 to his rooms in the Bedford Hotel, 
Oovent Garden, a hundred or two yards off, 
he was garrotted and robbed. From the 
effects of the injuries he never recovered, and 
he died at the Bedford Hotel on 3 March 
1895. He was buried at Kensal Green. 

[Fersoual knowledge ; Fascoe’s Dramatic List; 
Pollock's Macready ; Scutt and Howard’s Blan- 
chard; Marstou's Recollections of onr recent 
Actors ; Athemeum, 9 March 1896 ; Era. Alma- 
nack.] J. K. 

ANDERSON, JOHN (1888-1900), natu- 
ralist, second son of Thomas Anderson, secre- 
tary of the National Bank of Scotland, was 
born at Edinburgh on 4 Oct. 1838. After 
passing bis school d^s at the George Square 
Academy and the Hill Street lustitution, 
Edinhm^b, he received a junior appointment 
in the Bank of Scotland, which was soon 
abandoned for the medical course la the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Anderson was a pupil 
of John Good8ir[q,v.J, from whom he received 
his anatomical training ; he padnated M.D. 
in 1862, and received the gold medal of the 
university of Edinburgh for zoology. At 
this period he was associated with otWs in 
the foundation of the Royal Physical Society, 
which rose ftom the ashes of the Wernerian 
Society in the same city. Anderson was 
one of the early presidente of this society, 
Soon after graduating he was appointed to 
the chair of natural history in the Free 
Church College at Edinburgh, previously 
held by Dr. John Fleming (1786-1867) [q.v,] 
This office he held for about two years. In 
1864 he proceeded to India, and the newly 
established Indian museum at Calcutta was 
in 1865 placed under his charge. The 
mnsenm at Calcutta was built by the go- 
vernment for the housing of the collections 
amassed hy the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
who were unable to continue to store upon 
their oym wemises the rapidly growing 
material. 1316 rich collections, both zoo- 
logical and ethnological, 'were therefore 
handed over to the government of India. 
Anderson was the first superintendent of 
that collection under the new regime, hut his 
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^ce was at first entitled that of curator, and to dwell upon internal structure as well 
The duties of the head of this museum were as external form in describing- new forms of 
varied by three scientific expeditions, to life. The vertebrate claimed his attention 
which Anderson was attached as naturalist, almost exclusively ; and among the vevte- 
The first of these was undertalten under the brata his principal additions to knowledge 
command of Colonel 0ir) Edward Boao concern the mammalia. The Yunnan expe- 
Sladen [q. v.] in 1867. The members of the ditions allowed him to investigate the 
exnedition proceeded to Upper Burmah, and struotm-e of that remarkable, nearly blind, 
suMeeded m getting as fiu' as Momein in fluviatile dolphin of the muddy rivers of 
Yunnan. A second expedition in 1876-6 in India, the platanista; his account is the 
the same direction, under the command of principal source of information respecting 
Colonel Horace Browne, was not so success- this long^snouted whale. A small, partly 
ful owing to Uie treachery of the Chinese; fi-eshwater and partly marine, dolphin 
Augustus Raymond Margary [q. v.], who named, on aecount of its likeness to the 
tra-veUed in front of the rest of the members savage killer (ores), orcella, was described 
of the expedition, was murdered, and in con- by Anderwn for the first time in the same 
sequence the expedition, which had not work, which contains abundant observations 
proceeded far beyond the Burmese frontier, upon many other creatures. A memoir in 
was oomp^ed to return. The information the ‘ Transactions of the Zoological Society ’ 
amassed during these two journeys was very (1873, p. 683)_upon the hedgehog-like ani- 
coneiderable, and formed the basis of two mal hylomys is another of his more impor- 
large quarto volumes written by Anderson, tant contributions to zoology. A variety of 
nno publi^ed in 1878-9. A third expedi- n.ote8_ upon apes, reptiles, and birds, largely 
tion was made by Andereon to the Mergui contributed to the Zoological Society of 
arcMpelago in 1881-2, aud was productive of London, offer many new fiiota of importance, 
much new information in marine zoology, as illustrating not only the structure, but also 
well as of facta concerning tho Selungs, a the geographical distribution of animals. The 
tribe inhabiting some of the islands of the ethnological work of Anderson is mainly his 
archipelago. His account of the results of account of the Selungs already referred to. 
this expedition was published in vola. xxi. _ His principal works other than oontribu- 
andxxii. of theLinnean Society’s ‘Journal’ tious to the ‘Transactions’ and ‘Proceedings’ 
(1889); as a further result of this mission ofvavious learned societies are; 1.‘ Mandalay 
Anderson published in 1890 ‘English Inter- to Momein,’ 1876. 2. ‘Anatomical audZuo- 
ooursewith Siam in the Seventeenth Cen- logicalEesearohes, comprising an Account of 
tury ’ (Triibner’s Oriental Series). The large the Zoological Results of the two Expeditions 
amount of scientific work published by to "Western Yiuman in 1868 and 1876, and a 
Anderson led to his election in 1879 as a fel- Monograph of the two Cetacean Gienera, 
low of the Royal Society. He was created an Platanista and OrooUa,’ 1678-9. S. ‘Cata- 
honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh iu 1886, and logue of Mammalia iu the Indian Museum,' 
he was also a fellow of the Linnean Society 1881, pt. i. 4. ‘ Catalogue of Arohfflolwioal 
and of the Society of Antiquaries. During CoUeotionj! in the Indian Museum,' 1888, 
the lost years of his tenure of the office of pts.i. andii. 6.‘CoutributionBtotheEaiMm 
superintendent of the Calcutta museum, he of Morgui and its Archipelago,’ 1889. (This 
was also professor of comparative anatomy work is a reprint from the 'Journal of the 
at the medical school of Calcutta. In 1880 Linnean Society,’ and contams the contri- 
he resigned his posts at Calcutta, and re- butious of several specialists.) 6. ‘English 
turned to London, where he dovoted much Intercourse with Siam,’ 1889. 7. ‘ AOontvi- 
of his attention to the Zoolo^cal Society of bution to the Herpetology of Arabia,’ 1898. 
London, attending the soieutifle meethigs 6. ‘ Zoology of Egypt. Part I. Itotilia and 
and serving on the council and os vice- BatraQhia,’1898; a second part (MatnmaUa) 
president. Anderson’s last important under- ie to be published. 

taking was a volume upon the reptiles of (Anderson’s Works; Royal Society’s Oat. of 
Egypt, which was intended to be followed Scientific Papers; Nature, 27 Sept. 1000; Timas, 
W'a conmlete account of the zoology of 17 Aiig. 1000; Men of the Time, ed< 1805.] 
Sgypt. He died at Buxton on 16 Aug. 1900. P. E. 3. 

Anderson married Glrace, daughter of Patrick AD^IDERSOH, SiB WILLIAM (1886- 
Hnnter Thoms of Aberlemno, Forfarshire. 1898), director-general of ordnance, bom in 
Anderson’s scientific work was partly St.Potersburgon6 Jan. 1886, was the fourth 
zoological and partly ethnological. His eon of John Anderson, a member of the firm 
early training as an anatomist led him to of Matthews, Anderson, & Oo,, hankers and 
treat zoologyrrom the anatomical standpoint, merchants of St. Petersburg, by his wife 
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Frances, daughter of Dr. Simpson. _ He was 
educated at the St. Petersburg high com- 
mercial school, of which he became head. 
He carried off the silver medal, and although 
an English subject received the freedom of 
the city in consideration of his attainments. 
When he left Eu’aia in 1849 he waa pro- 
ficient in English, PLUSsian, German, and 
French. In 1849 he became a student in 
the Applied Sciences departnient at King’s 
College, London, and on leaving be^me an 
assocmte. He ne.\.t served a pupilage at 
the works of (Sir) IVilliam Fairbairn [q. v.] 
in Manchester, where he remained three 
years. In 1855 he joined the firm of Court- 
ney, Stephens, & Co., of the Blackhall Place 
Ironworks, Dublin. There he did much 
general engineering work. He also de- 
signed several cranes, and was the first 
to adopt the braced web in bent cranes 
(Sioimr, Theory of Strains, la"3, p. 133). 
In 1803 ha became president of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers of Ireland. In 
1864 he joined the firm of Easton & Amos 
of the Grove, Southwark, and went to live 
at Eiith, where the firm had decided to 
erect new works. He became a partner, 
and eventually head, of the firm which at a 
later date was styled Easton & Anderson. 
At Erith he had the chief responsibilitv in 
designing and laying out the works. Part 
of the business of the firm at that time was 
the construction of pumping machinery. 
Anderson materially improved the pattern 
of centrifugal pump 'devised by John George 
Appold [q. v.j In 1870 he proceeded to 
E^t to erect three sugar mills for the 
Khedive Ismail, which he had assisted to 
design. In 1372 he presented to the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers an account of the 
sugar factory at Aba-el-lVakf {Minutes of 
Proeeedinys, 1872-3, x.vxv. 37-70), for which 
he received. a Watt medal and a Telford 
preinium. Anderson nevt turned his at- 
tention to gun mountings of the Mouciieff 
type, and designed several for the British 
government, which were made at the Erith 
works. In 1876 he designed twin Mon- 
crieff turret mountings for 40-ton guns for 
the Bussian admiralty, which were made at 
Erith and proved highly successful. Later 
he designed similar mountings for 50-ton 
^ns for the same country, and about 1888 
he designed the mountings for Her Majesty’s 
ship Rupert. About 1878-82 he was oc- 
onpied with large contracts which his firm 
had obtained for the waterworks of Antwerp 
and Seville. To render the waters of the 
river Kethe, which was little better ^an a 
sewer, available for drinking poraoses, he 
invented, in conjunction with Sir Frederick 


Au^stus Abel, a revolving iron purlfiei, 
wbiob proved perfectly effectual, lie con- 
tributed a paper on the ' Antvye^ Wate> 
works’ to the Institution of Civil Engineers 
{ib. Isxii. 24-83), for which he received a 
Telford medal and premium. 

About 1888 Anderson was asked by the 
esplosires committee of the War Oliice to 
design the machinery for the manufacture 
of the new smokeless explosive, cordite. lie 
had hardly commenced this task whan, on 
H Aug. 1889, he was appointed director- 
general of the ordnance factories. The duties 
of this post prevented him from continuing 
his work in relation to the cordite machinery, 
which was committed to his eldest son. 
Anderson made many improvements in the 
detaih of the management of the arsenal, 
and introduced greater economy into its ad- 
ministration. 

He was elected a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers on 12 Jan. 1869. In 
1886 be was elected a member of council, 
and in 1896 a vice-president. Ha was also 
a member of the Inatitution of Mechanical 
Engineers, of which he was president in 
1892 and 1893. In 1889 ho was president 
of section G at the meeting of the British 
Association at Newcastle, and on that occa- 
sion he received the honorary degree of 
D.O.L. from Durham University. On 4 June 
1891 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. He was a vice-president of the 
Society of Arts, a member of the Royal J 
Institution, of the Iron and Steel Institute, t 
and of other societies. He was also a lieu- ' 
tenant-colonel of the engineer and railway - 
volunteer staft’ corps. In 1895 he was 
created O.B., and in 1897 K.O.B. 

Anderson died at Woolwich Arsenal on 
11 Dec. 1898. On 11 Nov. 1860 he married 
Enma Eliza, daughter of J. R. Brown of 
Knighton, Radnorshire. He left issue. 
Anderson contributed numerous papers to 
scientific institutions, and delivered many 1 
lectures on scientific subjects. His Howard 
Lectures on the ‘ Conversion of Heat into 
Work,' delivered before tbe Society of Arts 
in 1884 and 1886, were published in 1887 
in the ‘ Specialist’s Series.’ A second edi- ' 
tion appeared in 1889. , 

[Minutes of tbe Froc. of the Institution of f 
Civil Eugineeis, 1898 - 9 , cxxxv. S20-6 ; Men of I 
the Time, 1896 .] E. I. C. ' 

ANDERSON, WILLIAM (1842-1900), 1 

professor of anatomy to the Royal Academy, ‘ 

was born in London on 18 Dec. 1842, and 
educated at the City of London School. 
Upon leaving school lie studied at the Lam- 
beth School of Art and obtained a medal 
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fe* artistic anatomy. In 1864 he entered St. 
Ttomas’a Hospital, wherelie studied siwge^ 
under Sir John Simon and Le Gros Olark. 
In Bucoessive years he won the first college 
nrise, the Physical Society s prize, and in 
1 S 67 carried off the coveted Oheselden medal. 
He passed F.K.O.S. in 1869, and after a 
house-surgeoncy at Derby returned to St. 
Thomas’s on the opening of the new build- 
ings in 1871 as surgical registrar and assis- 
tot demonstrator of anatomy. He displayed 
a faculty of illustrating his teaching of ana- 
tomy by drawing, which was the admira- 
tion of successive generations of students. 
In 1873 he was appointed professor of ana- 
tomy and surgery at the newly founded 
Imperial Naval Medical College at Tokio 
and sailed with his newly married wife for 
Japan. There he lectured not only on 
anatomy and surgery, but also on physio- 
logy and medicine. At first he had the 
..iiatnneft of an interpreter, but he rapidly 
acquired a working knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and soon gained the affection of his 
pupils. In 1880, after a gratifying audience 
with the emperor, he leit Tokio to accept a 
position on the surgical staff at St. Thomas’s, 
where he became senior lecturer on anatomy, 
while he examined in the same subject for 
the College of Surgeons and London Uni- 
versity, A stream of Japanese students 
flowed to St. Thomas’s as a result of Ander- 
son’s connection with the college at Tokio. 
In 1891 he was promoted from assistant to 
full surgeon to his hospital. 

While in Japan Anderson formed a 
superb collection of Japanese paintings and 
engravings, and upon his return he disposed 
of the bulk of it, forming what is regarded 
as historically the finest colloctiou in Kurope, 
to the British Museum. A selection of 
its treasures was exhibited in the White 
]^om at the Museum between 1889 and 
1892. Between 1882, when the transfer was 
made, and 1886_ Anderson prepared his 
admirable ‘Descriptive and Historical Ac- 
count of a Collection of Japanese and Chinese 
Paintings in the British Museum ’ (London, 
1886), containing the most complete acooimt 
which at present exists of the general his- 
tory of the sutiect. It was followed by his 
great work, ‘ Pictorial Arts of Japan, with 
some Account of the Development of the 
allied Arts and a brief History and Criti- 
cism of Chinese Fainting’ (issued in port- 
folio form, 1886, 2 vols. with plates). This 
was an expansion of ‘ A Sketch of the His- 
tory of Japanese Pictorial Art,’ published in. 
the ‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan’ for 1878. Of the remoinder of An- 
derson's collections many examples were 
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purchased by Ernest Abraham Hart [q. v. 
suppl.l and have since been dispersed. In 
1886 Anderson had contributed the intro- 
ductory essay on the ‘ Pictorial and Glyptic 
Arts of Japan’ to Murray’s haudbook for 
that country ; in 1888 he issued ‘ An Histo- 
rical and Descriptive Catalogue of Japanese 
and Chinese Engravings exhibited at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club,’ and in 1805 he 
wrote a ‘ Portfolio ’ monwraph on ‘ Japanese 
Wood Engravings: their History, Technique, 
and Characteristics.’ Anderson was chair- 
man of the council of the Japan Society 
from its constitution in January 1892 until 
his death. In 1895 he was made a knight 
commander of the Japanese order of the 
Eising Sun. 

In January 1891 he was elected professor 
of anatomy at the Boyal Academy in 
the room of Profe.ssor Marshall, whose 
worthy sueeessor he approved himself. Hie 
sudden, death on 27 Oct. 1900 was due to a 
rupture of the cord of the mitral valve. He 
was twice married : first, in 1873, to Mor- 

f aret Hall, by whom be left a son and a 
aughtcr ; and, secondly, to Louisa, daughter 
of F. W. Tetley of Leeds, who survivedhim. 
Of high culture and distinguished appear- 
ance, Anderson’s retiring nature alone pre- 
vented him from becoming a more prominent 
personality. Attractive portraits are given 
as frontispiece to ‘ Transactions of the Japan 
Society’ (vol. iv.), and in the ‘Lancet’ 
(10 Nov. 1900) and ‘ St. Thomas’s Hospital 
Gazette ’ (November 1900). 

Anderson wrote a paper, excellently 
illustrated, on ‘ Art in relation to Medical 
Science’ (‘St. Thomas’s Hospital fieports,’ 
vol. XV.), which is the best sWch on that 
subject accessible in English. In 1806 he 
published a small work on ‘ The Deformities 
of the Fingers and Toes,’ and in the same 
year, in conjunction with Mr. Shattook, he 
wrote the section on ‘Malformations,’ a 
laborious and recondite piece of work in the 
< Nomenclature of Diseases.’ 

[Times, 20 Oct. 1900 ; Lancet, 10 Nov. 1900 ; 
St. Thomas’s Hospital Gazette, November 1900; 
Oily of London School Mag. Nov. 1900; Audee- 
Bone 'Works and printed Testimonials (1801) in 
British Museum Library; information kindly 
given by Mr. B. Pheni Spiers and Mr. Arthur 
Di6sy.] T. S. 

ANDREWS, THOMAS (1818-1886), 
professor of chemistry, born on 19 Deo. 1813, 
was son of Thomas John Andrew^ a linen 
merchant of Belfast, by his wife, Elizabeth. 
Stevenson, He received his early education 
at the Belfast Academy and Academical 
Institution, and then spent a short time in 
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Iiis father’a office, -which he left in 1828 for Edinburgh in 1871, and was president of the 
the university of Glasgow, where he studied association at Glasgow in 18/6, In 1880 ho 
chemistry under Thomas Thomson (1773- declined an offer of kniohthood. His eon- 
1852) fq. v.l nection -with Queen’s College was comme* 

In 1680 he travelled to Paris, where he morated by the establishinent after his death 
became acquainted wit-h many of the leading of an Andrews studentship, and his portrait 
French chemists, and spent a short time in was placed in the e^mination hall of the 
the laboratory of Dumas. The following collage. 

years were occupied in medical studies, first Andrews published no less than fifty-one 
at Trinity College, Dublin, then at Belfast, scientific papers, the list of which is to be 
and flnallv in Edinburgh, where in 1635 he found in the ' Eoyal Society’s Catalogue,’ 
received tlie diploma of the Royal CoUwe of His most important researches wore those 
Burgeons of Edinburgh, and graduated M.D. . dealing with neat of combination, ozone, and 
Declining the chairs of chemistry in the the continuity of the gaseous and liquid 
Richmond and Park Street schools of medi- states of matter. 

tine at Dublin, he established himself in I The researches on heat of combination, 
practice in Belfast, and was at the same time carried out from 1841 to 1869, dealt with a 
appointed to teach chemistry in the Royal great variety of chemical reactions and ex- 
Belfast Academical Institution. During ten hibited a degree of precision far in advance 
years he was occupied in this way, and of that of previous workers in the same 
gradually became known to the scientific ' field, this being largely due to his improved 
world as the author of valuable papers on ‘ experimental methods. The experiments on 
subjects connected with voltaic action and 1 ozone, which were partly carried out in 
heat of combination. j conjunction with P. G._ Tait, finally esta- 

In 1845 Andrews wss appointed vice- | hlished the fact that this substance, which 
president of the Northern College (now was discovered by Schdnbein in 1840, is 
Queen’s College, Belfast), and resigned both I aimply an ollotropic form of oxygen, and is 
his teaching position and his private prac- | a perfectly definite snbstance, which can be 
ties. In 1849 come the opening of the prepared in a number of different ways. 
Queens Colleges, in the organisation of i This work moreover laid the basis for future 
which Andrews had been engaged since researches by which the exact relation of 
1845, and he was then appointed to the this lemaxkable to the simpler oxygen 
professorship of chemistry in Queen’s Col- was finally ascertained, 
lege, Belfast, a post which he only resigned I By far the most brilliant and far-reaching 
in 1879. During the intervening period, of Andrews's discoveries, however, was that 
while occupied with the affairs of his col- of the existence of a critical temperature, 
lege and the duties of his chair, he was con- , above which s gas cannot be converted into 
Btantly engaged in scientific research, and a liquid by pressure, however great. The 
published numerous valuable memoirs. records of the behaviour of carbouic acid gas 
After his resignation of the offices of vice- under varying temperatm'es and pressures, 
president and professor of chemistry in | which were made by Andrews, ha-ve become 
Queen's Collie, he lived in great retirement classical, and have served as the foundation 
in Fort 'William Park, Belfast. He died on of all the more recent work on the relations 
36 Nov. 1335, and was buried in the Borough I of the gaseous and liquid states of matter, 
cemetery, Belfast. | These researches moreover pointed out the 

In 1843 Andrews married Jane Hardie, ' fundamental condition for the liquefaction 
daughter of ^ajor Walker of the 42nd of all gases. This cannot he accomplished 
highlanders, by whom he had four daughters { unless the temperature of -the gas is below 
and two sons, . the critical temperature, and it is by the re- 

Andrews was elected a fellow of the Royal | cognition of this fact that later experi- 
Sooiety on 7 June 1849, and an honoraiy menters have been able to bring about the 
fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh reduction to the liquid state of all known 
in 1870. The degree of doctor of laws was gases, a work which has only recently been 
conferred upon him by the university of completed by the liquefaction of hydrogen, 
i^Inburgh in 1871, by Trinity College, Dub- Andrews is described by his biogra^ers 
lin, in 1878, and by the university of Glas- as personally a man of simple unpretending 
gow in 1877 ; wMle ^e degree ofD.So. was manner, thoroughly trustworthy and warm- 
conferred upon him in 1879 by the Queen's hearted. In his laboratory he was distin- 
University of Ireland. He was president of guished by great manipulative dexterity. He 
the chemistiy section of the British Asso- took a great interest in social questions, as is 
oiation at Belfast in 1852, and again at evidenced by a paper upon the temperance 
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Question contributed to the social science 
Mneress in 1867. Another evidence of the 
Bame ff piiTi f; -was his devoted and energetic 
exertions on behalf of the poor during the 
Irish famine of 1847. In addition to his 
scientific papers and addresses Andrews pub- 
lished two pamphlets ; ‘ Studium Generale ' 
(1867), which contains a strong argument 
against a proposal to sever the teaching 
£om the examining university in Ireland; 
and ‘The Church in Ireliftid’ (1869), a plea 
iu favour of the proposed disestablishment of 
the church of Ireland and the equitable dis- 
tribution for spiritual purposes of the church 
property among the whole population of the 
island. 

[The Scientific Fapere of the late Thomas An- 
drews, with a Memoir by P. G. Tait and A. 
Crum Brown (1889); Boscoe and Schorlemmer's 
Treatise on Chemistry, vol. i. ; Hosenberg's Ge- 
eehichte der Phyaik; Bopp’s Die Bntwioke- 
Inne der Chemie in der neueren Zeit 1 

A. H-n. 

ANGAS, GEORGE PRENOH (1823- 
1886), artist and soologist, born on 26 April 
1822 in the county of Durham, was the 
eldest son of Geqree Fife Angas [q. v.], by 
his wife, Rosetta French (d. 11 Jan. 1867). 
Some years after his birth his family re- 
moved to Dawlish in Devonshire, where he 
first collected seaside specimens and ac- 
quired a taste for conchology. He was 
educated at Tavistock, and placed by his 
father in business in London. Disliking 
commercial pursuits, ha resolved to travd 
and turn to account his natural taste for 
drawing. After visiting Malta and wander- 
ing through Sicily in the autumn of 1841, 
he published a description of his journey in 
1842, dedicated to Queen Adelaide, and en- 
titled ‘A Ramble in Malta and Sicily’ 
(London, 4to), The book was illustrated 
from kia own sketches. 

To perfect himself as a draughtsman, in 
1642, he studied anatomical drawing in Lon- 
don, and also learned the art of llthonaphy. 
In September 1843 he went to South Aus- 
tralia, a colony of which his father was one 
of the founders. There he joined several 
of (Sir) George Grey’s expeditions, and made 
sketches in water colours of the scenery, 
aborigines, and natural history of South 
Australia. Proceeding to Hew Zeeland, he j 
Ixavelled over eight hundred miles on foot 
iu the wildest regions, and made sketohea 
of the country as he journeyed. Returning 
to England, he published bis sketches in 
1849 in two imperial folio volumes, entitled 
‘ South Australia Illustrated’ and ‘ The New 
Zealanders Illustrated,’ and also wrote an 
account of his travels under the title ‘ Savage 


Life m Australia and New Zealand ’ (Lon- 
don, 1847, 2 vols. 12mo). He next spent 
two years in South Amca, and published 
the result of his labours iu 1849 in another 
imperial folio work, ‘The Kaffirs Illus- 
trated.’ Several of the original drawings 
have bem purchased for the print-room of 
the British Museum. 

Soon afterwards Angas was appointed 
naturalist to the Turko-Persion boundary 
’ commission, but after reaching Turkey he 
I was invalided home. In 1 849 he returned 
j to South Australia. When the ‘ gold fever’ 

I broke out in the following year, ^ accom- 
> named one of the first parties to the Ophir 
diggings, and made many sketches, pub- 
lished in London as 'Views of the Gold 
Regions ot Australia’ (London, 1861, fol.) 
After visiting other divings, he settled at 
Sydney, where he obtained the post of director 
and secretary of the government museum. 
ITiis appointment he held for more than, 
seven years, returning to South Australia 
on his retirement. Three years later he 
went home to England with his wife and 
&mily. In his later years he wrote tales of 
adventure and trav^ for various journals, 
besides a long series of articles on ‘ Commer- 
oial Natural History,’ which appeared in the 
‘Colonies and India.’ On 8 May 1866 he 
was elected a fellow of the Linnean Society. 
He was also a fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society and of the Zoological Society. 
He died on 8 Oct. 1886. In 1849 he mar- 
ried Alicia Mary Moran, by whom he had 
four danghteiB. 

Besides the works already mentioned he 
pnbliehed : 1, ‘ Polynesia ; a Popular De- 
scription ... of the Islands of the Pacific,’ 
London, 1866, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Wreck of the 
Admeila, and other FoemSj’ London, 1874, 
8vo. He illustrated Agricola’s ‘Descrip- 
tion of the Barossa Range’ (1849), Jolm 
McDouall Stuart’s ‘Exffiorations in Aus- 
tralia’ (1864), and John Forrest’s ‘ Explora- 
tions in Australia’ (1876). He also con- 
tributed a number of papers onmoUuscaand 
ou several Australian mammalia to the ' Pro- 
osedings of the Zoological Society.’ 

[Proceedings of the Linnean Society of Lon- 
don, July 1867, pp. 83-4; Hodders George 
Pife Angas, 1891, pp. 286, 293; Burke’s Colo- 
nial Gentry, ii. 649 ; Royal Soc. Oat, Soientiflc 
Papere.] E, I. 0, 

ANNING, MARY (1799-1847), dis- 
coverer of the ichthyosaurus, daughter of 
Richard Anning, a carpenter and vendor of 
natural curiosities at Lyme Regis, was horn 
in that town in May 1790. On 19 Aug. 
1800 she narrowly escaped death by light- 
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iiiof;. She is presumed to hare had soma 
rummeutory education at the parish school, 
and seems to hare learnt from her father 
how to collect fossils, a pursuit she began to 
turn to good account after his death in 1810, 
earning a lirelihood thereby. 

It was in 1811 that Maiy Anning made 
the discovery to which she owes her fame. 
She noticed some bones projecting from the 
face of a cliff near Lyme, traced the position 
of the skeleton with a hammer, and then 
hired men to dig out the lias block in which 
it was embedded. The skeleton, thirty feet 
long, is now in the British Museum; its 
discovery created a sensation among geolo' 
gists, and a long controversy took place before 
the name Ichthyosaurus was agreed upon, 
and its position in natural history deter- 
mined. This discovery Mary Anning fol- 
lowed up by finding the ^rst specimen of 
Plesiosaurus, and in 1828 of Pterodaotylus 
CWoonwABii, Geology, 1887, p. 262 ; OwEir, 
PdUeontalogrj, pp. 220 sqq. ; NioHoiaou and 
Ltdeekeb, Paleontology, ii. 1124). Owing 
to her skill and care many 6ne examples oi 
Ichthyosauri and Plesiosauri were dlscoTered ■ 
and preserved. She also discovered the pens 
and ink sacs of fossil Loligo. Among those 
whose studies she assisted, and whose col- 
lections she enriched, were &r E. Home, Dr. 
W. Buckland, the Rev. Vf, D. Conybeoie, 
Sir H- de la Beche, Colonel Birch, Lord 
Enniskillen, and Sir P. Egerton. A small 
government grant was obtained for her fiom 
Lord Melbourne, and this, supplementedfrom 
other sources, procured her a small annuity. 

She died from cancer in the breast on 
9 March 1847, and was buried at Lyme, in 
the church of which the Geological Society 
fifteen years afterwards placed a memorial 
window to her. The local guide hook re- 
marked that * her death was lu a pecuniary 
sense a great loss to the place, as her 
ptfflence attracted a large nun^er of distin- 
guished visitors’ (Beauties cf Lyme Begis). 
Among them was the king of Saxony, of 
whose -riait an account » given by Carl 
Gustav Oarus in his < England and Schott- 
land im Jahre 1844,’ Berlin, 1846. 

A posthumous portrait in pastel, executed 
® loo p by B. J, M. Donne, hangs in the 
apartments of the Geological Society at Bur- 
lington House. 

[Quarte^ Journal (Jeol. Soc, voL iv. p, xxiv • 
Boherts's Hist, of Lyme Begis, 1834, p, 284 • 
All the Year Bound, xiii. 60-3 ; pnvate infer’ 
mation.J jl_ yy 

ANSDELL, RICHARD (1816-1886), 
animal painter, a native of Liverpool, was 
bom on 11 May 1816, and baptised at St. 


Peter's Church m that city, His grand- 
father had salt works in the neighbourhood 
of Northwich. He was educated at the 
Bluecoat school, Liverpool, and, although 
attracted by art in youth, did not devote 
himself to it with a view to making it his 
i profession till he was twenty-one. While 
m Liverpool he studied animal life in the 
country-side. His first appearance in Lon- 
don was in 1840, when two of his pictures, 
‘Grouse Shooting’ and ‘Galloway Farm,' 
were exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
There followed in 1842 an important hia- 
torical picture, ‘The Death of Sir William 
Lambton ; ’ hut here, aa in moat of his pic- 
tures, the subject is not the main thing, and 
was seleoted for representation because the 
scene was on Marston Moor, and the agonies 
of a wounded horse could be well portrayed 
there. His paintings from this time forward 
were very numerons. His success made it 
possible for him to travel, and between 1867 
and I860 his subjects were fomid in Spain. 
His^ewlier paintings show traces of Land- 
seer's influence, and there are works of that 
period produced by Ansdell and Oroswick 
together, the latter supplying the landscape, 
in which he excelled. His other collabo- 
rators were Mr. W. P. Frith, with whom he 
‘nted ‘ The Keeper’s Daughter,’ and John 
illip, who helped with the Spanish pic- 
tures. 

_ AnsdeU was honoured no less then three 
times with the Heywood medal, a gift 
awarded to the best pictures shown at the 
e^bitions in Manchester. In 1866 he re- 
ceived a gold medal at the Great Exhibition 
in Paris, the pictures which won it being 
‘The Wolf Slayer’ and ‘ Taming the Drove? 
He was elected A.R. A. in 1861, and R.A. in 
1870. He exhibited in London galleries, 
mostly at the Royal Academy, as many as 
181 works. The average price of his pic- 
tures between 1861 and 1884 was as nearly 
as possible 7601. A view of St. Michaers 
Mount, Cornwall, was purohased by Boron 
Albert Grant, and realised, at the baron’s 
sale in April 1877,1,4107. 10s. 

In the print room of the British Museum 
are a few indifferent etchings by Ansdell. 
Engravings after his worts are numerous 
enough to prove that copies of his works are 
much in reguest. 

In his later years Ansdell lived at Lytham 
House, Kensington, whence he removed to 
pollmgwood Tower, Faruhorougb. There 
he died on 20 April 1886. He was buried 
at Broofcwood cemetery on the S3rd. He 
ma^ed in St. Peter’s Cmurch, Liverpool, on 
14 June 1841, Maria Romer, also or Liver- 
pool. There were eleven children, of the 
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«.iiin-ia.ee and SIX sons and two daughters Trance he became a regular member of the 
fiiirviTw’the artist. staff of the ‘ Sporting lieview.’ He began a 

series of volumes of sporting memoirs and 
reminiscences, and in 1836, at the earnest 
request of Lockhart, he published in the 
‘ Quarterly Iteview ’ his three famous articles 

^ _ (which were at first attributed to Lord Al- 

Post'siApril 1886 T Art Journal, 1860 ; private vanley) on ‘ Melton Mowbray,’ ‘The Hoad,’ 
information.] KB. and 'The Turf.’ _A sportsman, who was also 

a wit and something of a scholar, ‘ Nimrod ’ 
APPBBLEY, OHAB.LES JAMES had well-nigh a virgin field. As regards 
/j 779_1843], sporting writer, known as the archceology of his subject, his volumes 
bfimrod,’ second son of Thomas Apperley, rank with those of Pierce Egan and the 
of an old Herefordshire family, was bom at ' Druid’ [see Dixon, Henry Hah, Suppl], 
Basgronow, Denbighshire, in 1778. In while, owing to the excellence of the plates 
1700 he was entered at Eughy, then under by Aiken, they are highly esteemed hy col- 
the mastership of Dr. James, and the home, lectors of choice hooks. ‘Nimrod’ returned 
according to ‘Nimrod,’ of much indiscipline to En^and in 1842, and died in Upper Bel- 
and hard drinking. In 1798, on leaving grave Place, Pimlico, on 19 May 1843. 
Bnghy, he was gazetted a cornet in Sir He was on friendly and, as a sportsman, 
TVatm Wynn’s ancient light British dra^ on equal terms with many distinguished 
goons, a regiment of fencihle cavalry, with racing men and Meltonians. He was intimate 
which he served in the suppression of the with Henry Aiken and with George Tatter- 
LiA rebellion. Eeturuiug to England in sail (‘Wildroke’), and helped to introduce 
1801, when the Denbighshire yeomanry was the work of Surtees to popular appreciation, 
disbanded, he married Winifred, daughter of An excellent outline sketch of Nimrod was 
William Wynn of Peniarth in Merioneth- included in Maclise’s ‘ Portrait Gallery.’ 
shire, and settled at Hinkley in Leicester- Of Apperley’s numerous children the 
shire. In 1804 he moved to Bilton Hall, second son, 'William Wynne Apperley, was 
near Eughy, once the property of Joseph entered as a cornet of Bengal cavohy in 1823, 
Addison. There he hunted with the Quorn, became superintendent of the central divi- 
thePytcbley, and the Warwickshire hounds, sion of the stud deportment in Bengal, was 
'Unlike many sporting writers, he himself promoted major in the 3rd European light 
was a splendid nder, a good judge of horse- cavalry in 1864, was remount agent at the 
flesh and hounds, and indeed a good all- Gape of Good Hope 1867-60, and died at 
round sportsman. From Bilton he moved Morhen, near Machynlleth, Montgomery- 
in 1809 to Bitterly Court in Shropshire, and shire, on 26 April 1872, aged 62. Nearly 
accepted a commission as captain in the all ‘Nimrod’s’ children and grandchildren 
Nottin^omshire militia, known as the Sher- are stated to have inherited his strong sport- 
wood Foresters. Subsequently he moved ing proclivities. 

to Brewood in Stafford^ire, and then to Thefollowing are ‘Nimrod’s’ publications: 
Beaurepaiie House in Hampshire, where 1, ‘ Eemarks on the Condition of Hunters, 
experiments in farming ran away with his the Choice of Horses, and their Manage- 
capital. Meantime he had found a source ment,’ London, 1881, 8vo ; reprinted from 
of revenue iu the publication of Ms varied ‘Sporting Magazine; 4th ed. 1866. 2.'Nim- 
sporting reminiscences, especially iu the rod’s Hunting Tours, interspersed with Oha- 
hnnting field. On the ground that no racteristio Anecdotes, Sayings, and Doings 
‘gentleman’ ever wrote for a sporting paper, of Sporting Men ... to wMoh oi'e added 
he first planned a book on hunting, but he Nimrod’s Letters on Elding to Hounds,’ Lon- 
was eventually persuaded to offer his ser- don, 1886, 6vo (the original appeared as 
vices to Pittman, the editor of the 'Sport- ‘Letters on Hunting’ in the ^Sporting 
Magazine,’ in which his first paper on Magazine’), 3. '^e Chace, the Turf, and 
‘Foxhunting in Leioestershire’ appeared in the Boad. By Nimrod,’ London, 1837, 8vo, 
January 1822. The paper provided him with with portrait byMaclise, and thirteen full 
a liberM salary and a stud of hunters, in re- plates (un coloured) 'by H, Aiken (a reissue 
turn for which he soon trebled the circula- in a slightly altered form of the three ‘ Quar- 
tios. Unhappily in 1880 the' Sporting Moga- terly’ articles mentioned above); reissued 
zine’got into difficulties (consequent upon 1843,1862, 1870, and 1898. 4. ‘Memoirs of the 
the death of its able editor), and, his private Life of the late John Mytton, Esq., of Hals- 
finauces having become involved, Apperley ton, Shropshire,’ 1837, 8vo, with eighteen 
had to retire to Calais. During his stay in coloured pates hy Aiken and Eawlins ; re- 
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issued 18S7, 1809, 1851, 1893. 6. 'Spott- 
ing .. . illustrative of British Field Sports 
(inth engravinga and vignettes after Gains- 
borough, Landseer, and other artists) . . . 
edited by Nimrod,’ 1838, 4to, 6. ‘ Nimrod's 
Northern Tour, descriptive of the principal 
Hunts in Scotland and the North of Eng- 
land,’ 1838, 8vo (a sequel to No. 2). 7 . ‘Nim- 
rod Abroad,’ London, 1843, 3 vols. 8vo. 
8. ‘ The Horse and the Hound : their various 
Uses and Treatment,’ Edinburgh, 1843, 8voj 
reissued 1858. 9. ' The Life of a Sportsman,’ 
1842, 8vo, vrith thirty-six coloured plates by 
Aiken ; a reissue appeared in 1874 with the 
plates ; the original edition is scarce. 
10. ‘Hunting Reminiscences; comprising 
Memoirs of Masters of Hounds, Notices oi 
the Crack Riders,’ London, 1848, 8vo, with 
thirtv-two plates by ‘ ‘Wildrake,’ Aiken, and 
Henderson. 

[Gent. Mag. 1343, li. 103 ; Sporting Times, 
3 Sept. 1883 ; Baily's Magazine, 1870, i. 353 ; 
Fraser's Magazine, 1343, vnl. ii. ; Maclise’s Por- 
trait Gallery, ed. Bates ; Malet's Annals of the 
Road, 1876, to. 177 sq. ; Thormanby’s Kings of 
the Hunting Field; Iiawley’a Life of The Droid 
[H. H. Dizon]; Slater’s Early Editions, 1894, 
p 214; Hdbett and Laing's Diet, cf .dnon. and 
Paeudon. Lit.] T. S. 

AEBUTHNOT, SiB CHARLES 
GEORGE 11824-1899), general, born on 
19 May 1824, was fourth son of Alexander 
Arbutmiot, bishop of Eillaloe, by Margaret 
Phoebe, daughter of George Bingham. He 
was a younger brother of Sir Alexander 
John Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I. He was educated 
at Eughy, and in spite of his small size dis- 
tinguished himself at football there. After 
passing through the Royal Military Academy 
he was commissioned as second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 17 June 1843. 
He was promoted lieutenant on 4 Feb. 1845, 
second captain on 4 April 1851, and drat 
captain on 8 March 1855. In May he 
landed in the Crimea, and served during the 
remainder of the siege of Sebastopol, He 
was conspicuous for coolness and daring, and 
was twice wounded. He was mentioned in 
despatches {London Gazette, 3 Nov. 1856), 
and was given a brevet majority. He also 
received we medal with desp, the Turkish 
medal, and the Me^idie (6th class). 

He commanded £ troop of horse artUleiy 
from 1867 to 1864, when he became regw 
mental lieutenant-colonel (19 Bee.) He 
went to India in 1868, where he commanded 
A brigade of horse artillery till 1872, and 
was di^ty adjutanWeneial of artillery 
from WS to 1877. From 1 Oct. 1877 to 
81 July 1880 he was inspector-general of 
artillery in India, except while actively em- 


ployed in the Afghan campaigns. In the 
first Afghan campaign he had command of 
the artulery in the Kandahar field force, 
with the rank of brigadier-general ; in the 
second he commanded the second brigade 
of the Klrtber division, under Sir Robert 
Bright. He was mentioned in despatches 
{ib, 4 May 1880), leceUed the medal, and 
was made K.G.B. on 24 May 1881, having 
already obtained the O.B. on 20 May 1871. 
He had become regimental colonel on 1 July 
1874, and was promoted major-general on 
16 July 1881. On his return to England in 
1880, he was deputy a^utaut-geneval of 
artillery at headquarters ftom 1 Sept. 1880 
to 31 Aug, 1883, during which time the 
territorial system was first applied to the 

1 regiment. His firmness and strict sense of 
notice made him an excellent administrator. 
He was then made inspector-general of artil- 
lery, and on 1 May 1886 he became presi- 
dent of the ordnance committee, receiving at 
the same time a distinguished service peu- 

I sion. He returned to India in 1886, being 
appointed to the command of the Bombay 
army on 16 Feb., and transferred to Madras 
on 9 Bee. He succeeded Lord Roberts in 
Burma in 1887, and completed the pacifi- 
cation of that countiy. Ilis services were 
acknowledged by the Indian government (ii. 

2 Sept. 1887), and he received the medal 
with clasp. 

He became lieutenant-general on 1 April 
1886, and general on 81 July 1890. His 
command of the Madras army came to on 
end on 19 May 1891, when he wae placed 
on the retired list. Finally settling in Eng- 
land, he became colonel commandant on 
13 Aug. 1893, and received the G.C.B. on 
26 May 1894. He died at Richmond, Surrey, 
on 14 April 1899, In 1868 he had married 
Caroline Charlotte, daughter of ’WiUiam 
Clarke, M.B., of Barbados ; she survived 
him. 

[FrOc. of Boyal Artillery Institution, vol. 
xzvi.; Times, 18 April 1899.] K M. L. 

AHOHBOLD, JOHN FRBBERICK 
(1785-1870), legal writer, horn in 1785, was 
the second son of John Archhold of co, 
Bublin, He was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 8 May 1809, and was celled 
to the bar on 6 May 1814. From the be- 
ginning of his legal career Archbold devoted 
himself to compUing legal treatises. In 
1811 he brought out an annotated edition 
of Blackstonffs ‘Commentaries’ (London, 
4 vols, 8vo), with an analysia and an epi- 
tome of the work. In 1813 he issued the 
first volume of * A Bigest of the Pleas of 
the Crown’ (London, 8vo), a compilation of 
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all the statutes, adjudged cases, and other 
authorities upon the subjeot. This was one 
of three volumes of ‘A Digest of Criminal 
Law ’ which Archbold had prepared for the 
press* hut as several hooks on the subjeot 
appeared about the same time he did not 
iMue the other two volumes. 

In 1819 he published the nrst edition of 
^hat was perhaps his most notable work, 
‘The Practice of the Court of King’s Bench 
in Personal Actions and Ejectments’ (Lon- 
don 2 vols, 12mo). Previous to Us app6a> 
ance, ‘ The Practice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Personal Actions,’ by William 
Tidd [q. V.], was the leading work on the 
subject ; but, while it maintained its place in 
the United States, it was largely superseded 
in England by Archbold's book, which was 
more explicit in regard to forma of pro- 
cedure. Archbold’s ‘ Practice ’ went through 
fourteen editions. The third edition was 
edited by Thomas Chitty [q. v.], who added 
to it the 'Practice of the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer,' and the ninth edition, 
which appeared in 1866-6, was edited by 
Samuel Prentice. The fourteenth edition, 
published in 1886, was revised Thomas 
Willes Chitty and John William Bt. Law- 
rance Leslie. 

About 1824 Arohbold published hia ‘ Sum- 
mary of the Law relative to Pleading and 
Eriaence in Criminal Cases,’ in which be 
inooiporated the greater part of the two un- 
published volumes of his ‘ Digest of Criminal 
Law.’ The fourth (1831) and four suc- 
ceeding editions were edited by (Sir) John 
Jervis Fq.v.l, the tenth (1840) to the fifteenth 
(1802) by william Newland Welsby [q. v.], 
and the sixteenth (1867) to the twenty-first 
(1893) by William Bruce. The twenty- 
second edition, by William Peildon Craies 
and Guy Stephenson, appeared in 1000. The 
work has also gone through several editions 
in the United States. 

In 1829 Arohbold published a work upon 
the ‘ Practice of the Court of Common Pleas.’ 
Afterwards the practice of aU the courts of 
common law at Westminster was assimi- 
lated, and much altered by the statutes and 
new rules on the subject between 1881 and 
1834, To meet the altered conditions he 
prepared his ' New Practice of Attornies in 
the Courts of Law at Westminster,’ which 
appeared in 1838, was remodelled in 1844, 
and reached a third edition in- 1846-7 (Lon- 
don, 2 vols. SV^. On the passage of the 
Common Law Procedure Act in 1862 he 
prepared ‘ The New Buies of Practice in the 
Courts of Law’ (London, 1863, 8vo), and 
I The New Practice, Pleadings, and Evidence 
in the Courts of Common Law at Westmin- 


ster ’ (London, 1853, 12mo), which received 
a supplement in 1864, and attained a second 
edition in 1856 (London, 8vo). 

Archbold's treatises on parish law were 
among his most important elucidations of 
English law. In 1828 he published ‘ The 
Law relative to Commitments and Convic- 
tions by Justices of the Peace’ (London, 
12mo). This was the foundation of his ' Jus- 
tice of the Peace and Parish Officer ’ (Lon- 
don, 1840, 3 vols. 12mo), a work intended 
as a practical guide for county magistrates 
The similar treatise by Bichard Burn [q. v.] 
had become, through the additions of suc- 
cessive editors, rather a work of reference 
for lawyers than a guide for magistrates. A 
seventh edition of Archhold's work by James 
Paterson appeared in 1876 (London, 2 vols, 
8vo). The third volume of the original edi- 
tion, which dealt with ‘ The Poor Law,’ was 
in especial demand, and developed into a 
separate treatise, which has remained a stan- 
dard authority on the subject ; the twelfth 
(18731, thirteenth (1878), and fourteenth 
(1886) editions of the volume on ‘ The Poor 
Law ’ were prepared by William Cunning- 
ham Glen, and the fifteenth (1898) by James 
Brooke Little. Archhold's latest contribu- 
tion to parish law was ‘The Parish Officer' 
(London, 1852, 12mo) ; a second edition by 
Glen appeared in 1866. With the fourth 
edition (1864) the editor, James Paterson, in- 
corporated Shaw's ‘ Parish Law ' [Bee Shaw, 
Jobuph]. The eighth edition, by John Theo- 
dore Dodd, appeared in 1806. 

Arohbold died on 28 Nov. 1870, at 
15 Gloucester Street, Regent’s Park, Lou- 
don. He is said to have been known as 
‘pretty Arohbold’ (cf. An Appeal to the 
Apple of the United Kingdom ^ Great Bri- 
tain arid Ireland from Jamei York, 

1830). Besides the works olready mentioned, 
he was the author of : 1. ‘A l)mest of the 
Law relative to Pleading and Evidence in 
Actions, Beal, Personal, and Mixed,’ Lou- 
don, 1821, 12mo ; 2ud edit. 1837. 2. ' The 
Law and Practice in Bankruptcy,’ 2nd edit, 
by John Plather, Loudon, 1827, 12mo ; 11th 
edit, by Plather, 1866. 3. ‘ The Jimisdiction 
and Practice of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions,’ London, 1836, 12mo; 3rd edit, by 
Conway Wbithorne Lovesy, 1869 ; 4lh edit, 
by Frederick Mead and Herbert Stephen 
Croft, 1886, 8vo j 6th edit, by Sir George 
Sherston Baker, 1898, 8vo. 4. ‘The Law of 
Nisi PriuB,' London, 1843-6, 2 vols. 8vo; 
Tol. i. 2nd edit. 1846, 12mo ; Srd American 
edition by John'K. Findlay, 1863. 6. ‘ The 
Practice of the Crown Ofiice of the Court of 
Queen’BBench,’Londoh,1844, ]2mo. 6, ‘The 
Law of Landlord and Tenant,’ London, 1846, 
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12mo ; 3rd edit. 1864, 7. ‘ The Law rela- 
•tiTe to Examinations and Grounds of Ap- 
peal in Oases of Orders of Removal,’ Lon- 
don, 1847, ISmo i 2nd edit. 1858. 8. ‘The 
Practice of the New County Courts,’ London, 
1847, 12ino ; 9th edit, by J'ohn Vesey Vesey 
Pitzgerald, 1886, 8vo j lOth edit, by Charles 
.Ajmold ’White, 1889. 9. ‘A Summary of 
the Laws of England in four Volumes,’ 
London, 1848-9, 12mo ; only vols. i. and u. 
appeared. 10. ‘ The Law relative to Pauper 
Lunatics,’ London, 1861, 12mo ; afterwards 
included in his ‘ Poor Law.’ 11. ‘ The New 
Rules and Forms regulating the present 
Practice and Proceedings ot the County 
Courts,’ London, 1851, 12mo. 12, ‘The 

New Statutes relating to Lunacy,’ London, 
1854, 12mo; 2nd edit, by W, C. Glen and 
Alexander Glen, 1877, 8vo; 4th edit, by 
Sydney George Lusliington, 1895. 18. • The 
Law of Limited Liability, Partnership, and 
Joint Stock Companies,’ London, 1855, 
12mo ; Srd edit. 1867. 14. ‘ The Law and 1 
Practice of Arbitration and Award,’ Lon- 
don, 1861, 12mo. 15. ‘The Law of Bank- 
ruptcy and Insolvency as founded on the 
recent Statute.’ Loudon, 1861, 12mo; 2nd 
edit. 1861. Archbold also edited annotated 
editions of numerous acts of parliament. 

[Boaee's hlodern English Biography; Lin* 
coin's Inn Records, 1896, ii, 3fi ; .UUbone’s 
Diet, of Engl, Lit,; hlaxTin's Legal Biblio- 
graphy.] E. I. 0. 

ARCHRALE, JOHN (J, 1664-1707), 
govemor of North Carolina, was son of' 
Thomas Atchdale, and grandson of Richard 
Archdele, a London merchant, who in 1626 
acquired the manors of Temple Wycombe 
and Loakes in Buckinghamshire (Fi'siV. Eon- 
don, i. 24; Lipscoub, Bue^ingkamahire, uL 
640). Several members of the family were 
educated at Wadham College, Oxford, but 
John does not appear to have been at any 
university. His eldest sister had married 
Ferdinando Gorges, nxindson of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges [q. v.J, and in the antumn 
of 1864 Archdole accompanied his brother- 
in-law to New England to moke good the 
letter’s claim to the governorship of Maine 
{Cal. State Papers, Amer. and ’west Indies, 
1661-8, Nos. 868, 921, 1649). He carried 
with him a letter from Charles II, requiring 
the administrators to hand over to Aichdale 
the government or to show cause to the con- 
trary. Archdale’s request was refused, and 
he appealed to the commissioners, by whose 
intervention Gorges seems eventually to have 
made good his claim (of. ib. 1669-74, Nos. 
160,760). Early in 1674 Archdale returned 
to England, brining with him Gorges’s report 


on Maine, which he presented to the council. 
In England he openly identified himself with 
the newly formed body of quakers. 

In 1686 Archdale visited North Carolina, 
and a letter written by him to George Fox. 
from Carolina in Moron is printed in Hawks’a 
•History of North Carolina.’ In 1687-8i 
he was acting as commissioner for Gorges 
in the government of Maine. He had he- 
come one of the proprietors of North Car>. 
line, and in 1096 ne was appointed governor 
of that colony. His administration is said 
to hare been singularly successful. 'He 
improved themilitary system, opened friendly 
communications with the Indians and 
Spaniards, discouraged the inhumanities of 
the former so effectually as to induce them 
to renounce the practice of plundering ship- 
wrecked vessels and murdering their crews ; 
and combined with singular felicity the firm 
requisites of the govemor with the gentle 
ana simple benevolence of the Quaker ' 
( W. G. Simms, South Carolina, p. 72). Hia 
^aker proclivities induced him to exempt 
FViends from service in the colonial militia. 
He also introduced the culture of rice into 
the colony, and on relinquishing the govern- 
ment in 1697 he received the thanks of the 
colony for his services — a recognition that 
had not been accorded to any previous 
governor. 

Soon after his return to England Arch- 
dale was, on 21 July 1698, elected member 
of parliament for Obipping Wycombe, Buok- 
in^amsbire. He had Slowed himself to 
be nominated ‘ without his own seeking ’ hy 
the church party in opposition to the Mar- 
quis of Wharton’s nominee {Off. Beturn, i. 
679; Lpttbell, Brief Belation, pp. 467, 
469 ; MACa.tii.Ar, ii. 692), and hie Section 
was a blow to the junto. But on 7 Jan, 
1698-9, having ‘ had the advice of lawyers 
that his aflumation would stand good instead 
of an oath,’ he refused to swear. After ai 
debate the House of Commons decided 
against him, a fresh writ was issued, and on. 
21 Jan. a Thomas Archdale (possibly his 
son; cf. Gabdihmb, .Se^. of Wadham^ L 
S74) was elected in his place. 

Archdale took no further port in politics, 
but in 1707 he published his ‘ New Descrip- 
tion of that fertile and pleasant Province of 
Carolina . , , with several remarkable pas- 
sages of Divine Providence diuing my time ’ 
(London, 4to), It was rq)rinted at Charles- 
ton in 1822 from a copy in Charleston 
library, * supposed to be the only copy 
extant,’ but there is another in the British 
Museum Library. It is also reprinted im 
B. R. Carroll's ‘Historical Collections on 
Carolina,’ New York, 1830. 
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rArcbdale’s New Description, 1707 j Cal. 
fttiita Paners, Amor, and West Indies; Smith’s 
Pjt Friends’ Books, p. 123; Hewatt’s Soath 
famlrna- Holmes's American Annals; Ban- 
croft’s History of the United Stotes; Hutchin- 
son’s Collection of Papers, pp. 886-^ ; Commons' 
Journals; Mr. John Ward Dean in Notes and 
Queries, 4 th ser.Yi. 882; Appleton’s Cyclopsdia 
of American Biography.] A. F. P. 

ABOHEB, PRBDEEICK; (1867-1880), 
Jockey, born at St. George’s Cottage, Chelten- 
ham on 11 Jan. 1867, was the second son of 
yfiSitm. Archer, a jockey of the old school, 
who took over a stud of English horses to 
Bussia in 1842, who won the Grand National 
at Liverpool on Little Charlie in 1868, and 
who eventually became landlord of the 
King’s Arms at Prestbuiy, near Cheltenham. 
Ills mother was Emma, daughter of William 
Hayward, a former proprietor of the King’s 
Arms. On 10 Jon. 1867 ' Billy ’ Ai'oher ap- 
prenticed his son ‘Fred,’ a quick, retentive, 
and esceedingly secretive boy, for five years 
to Matthew Dawson [q.v. Suppl.1 the trainer 
at Newmarket. As ‘Billy’ Archer’s son he 
was soon given an opportunity of showing his 
mettle, and on 28 Sept. 1870 at Cheaterfleld, 
upon AthollDaisy, he won his first victory on 
the turf. Two years later, scaling at that time 
63 t 71b, he won the Oesarewitch on Solvanoe, 
and in 1874 in which year the death of Tom 
French made a clear vacancy for a jockey of 
the first order, he won a success imon Lord 
Falmouth’s Atlantic in the Two Thousand 
Guineas which proved of the greatest value 
to bis career. Thenceforth he became ‘a 
veritable moscotto ’ of the raciim stable 
with which he was connected. In 1874, 
with 630 mounts, he scored 147 wins. In 
1877 he won his first Derby, and also the 
St. Leger, upon Lord Falmouth’s Silvio. In 
1884, with 377 mounts, he secured no less 
than 241 wins. Ilis most successful year 
was probably 1886, when he won the Two 
Thousand Guineas on Paradox, the Oaks on 
Lonely, the Derby and St. Leger on Melton, 
and the Grand Piix on Paradox. In his 
last season he won the Derby and St. Leger 
on Ormonde. In aU he is said to have worn 
silk 8,084 times, and to have ridden 2,748 
winners. His most exciting victory was 
perhaps the Derby of 1880, when he came 
up iiom the rear upon Bend Or with an ex- 
tiaoidinary rush, beating Bobert tbe Devil 
by a bead. His nerve was of iron, and he 
never hesitated to take the inside of the 
turn and hug the rails at Tattenham Oorner, 
The success which enabled him to remain 
premier jockey for the unprecedented period 
of ten years is attributed primarily to his 
coolness and to hie judgment of pace. 


For keeping down his racing weight 
( 8 st 101b in his later years), Turkish ha^, 
almost total abstinence from solid food, and 
frequent alkaline medicines were his chief 
resources. In October 1886, with stern de- 
termination, he resolved to waste himself 
down to Sat 71b for the Gamhri^eshire. 
He achieved his puraose, hut the effort cost 
him his life. He tell seriously ill, and, in 
the depressed state occasioned by fever con- 
sequent upon long starvation, shot himself 
with a revolver in the afternoon of 8 Nov, 
1886 at Ms residence, Falmouth House, 
Newmarket. He was buried in Newmarket 
cemetery on 12 Nov., and among the ad- 
mirers who sent wreaths was the Prince of 
Wales (afterwards King Edward VH). 

He married on 31 Jan. 1883 Bose Nellie 
(d. 1884), eldest daughter of John Dawson 
of Warren House, Newmarket, by whom he 
left a daughter. By means of retainers, 
fees, and presents he is said to have gained 
over 60,0001. in his professional capacity, and 
he left a considerate fortune. 

[Times, 9, 12, and 13 Nov. 1888 ; Field, 
13 Nov. 1888 ; Daily Telegraph, 12 Nov. 1886 , 
Annual Begister, 1888, p. 165 ; The Arehere 
(biographical sketches of 'William and Fred. 
Aicherb by A Oheltonian, 1886; Ohetwynd's 
Hacing Kemmiscences, 1891; Porter’s Kingsmere, 
189C, p 330, Sporting and Dramatic News, 
18 Nov. 1830, portrait.] T, 6, 

AEOHER, WILLIAM (1880-1897), 
naturalist and librarian, was the eldest son of 
the Bev. Richard Archer, vicar of Glonduff, 
CO. Down, a member of a family long settled 
in co.'Wexford, and of JaneMatilda, daughter 
of Watkins William "Verling of Dublin, his 
wife. Archer was born at Slagberabamet, 
CO. Down, of which place his father was then 
perpetual curate, on 6 May 1830. His father 
died in 1848, leaving a young family in 
straitened circumstances. Aboutl846 Ai^er 
came to Dublin, where he resided thenceforth, 
and devoted Ids leisure to the study of 
natural history, for which he had from the 
first evinced a remarkable talent. His special 
gifts in this direction were first shown at 
the meetings of the Dublin Microscopical 
Olub, founded in 1867, of which he was for 
many years secretary, and among whose 
members he quickly became notable through 
his investigations in connection with minute 
forms of vegetable and animal^ life. His 
contributions as a member of this club be- 
tween 1864 and 1879 were published in the 
‘ Quarterly Journal of Microsoimioal Science,’ 
and in the ‘Proceedings or the Dublin 
Microscopical Oluh.’ He was also an active 
contributor to the ‘Proceedings’ of the. 
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Dublin Natural History Society, and rapidly 
acquired a reputation for original researca 
in bis favourite science. As a result of 
long and patient investigations, in the course 
of which he made many journeys to distant 
parts of Ireland, he ‘ acquired a knowledge of 
the minute freshwater organisms of Ireland 
unparalleled among British naturalists, and 
pemaps not surpassed for any other country ' 
(JProceedinfft of JRoyal Society, vol. Ixii.) ‘It 
is, however, to his work among the protosM 
that Archer wiU owe his ultimate place in 
science,* His essay on ‘ Chlamydomyxa 
lalmdnthuloides, a new species and genus 
of FresWater Sarcodio Organism,’ won him 
in 1876 his election as a fellow of the Royal 
Society, in whose catalogue as many as fifty- 
nine papers by Archer are enumerated. Prior 
to this he had become a member of the Royal 
Irish Academy, to whose ‘Proceediims’ he 
was a diligent contributor. Prom 1^6 to 
1880 he acted as secretary for foreign corre- 
spondence to the Academy, and in 1870 was i 
awarded its Cunningham gold medal in re- 
cognition of his scientific attainments. 

Archer’s extremely modest aud*retiring 
disposition was a constant bar to the en- j 
largement of his r^utation. A distrust of 
his abilities causeu him to decline in 1372 
the professorship of botany at the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland. In 1S78, 
however, his friends procured his appoint- 
ment as librarian to tne Royal Dublin So- 
ciety ; and on the acquisition in 1877 of the 
society’s library by the state Archer became 
librarian of the National Library of Ireland. 
He had previously added to his income 
by acting as secretarv to a small slate 
company in Munster. Into the discharge of 
the duties of his new otiice Archer threw 
himself with characteristic zeal, speedily 
acquiring a high reputation among librarians. 
During his tenure of this post the library 
was transferred in August 1800 to the 
handsome building opposite to the Irish 
National Museum, designed by Sir Thomas 
Deane [q. v. Suppl.], the internal arrange- 
ments of which were based entirely on 
Archer’s carefully considered recommenda- 
tions. Archer resigned his post in 1896, end 
he died, unmarried, at his residence, 62 Lower 
Mount Street, Dublin, on 14 Aug. 1897, 

Archer’s scientific skill, knowledge, and 
capacity were, according to the testimony of 
competent judges, out of all proportion to 
his pubfic reputation. He was not only an 
inds&tigahle worker, but possessed m a 
marked degree that scientific imagination 
which is essential to the highest results in 
research. He was on excellent linguist, and 
icquited a knowledge of German, French, 


and the Scandinavian languages the better 
to pursue his favourite science, 

ArcW’s chief work as librarian was 'luj 
admirable dictionary catalogue of the No. 
tional Library, and the adopting of the 
decimal notation and classification for shelf 
arrangement, a system . . . almost unkno\ni 
when Archer first adhered to it ’ {Mepoti 
NationalZibrarjf ofirelandfor 1896). ‘Apart 
irom the scientific enthusiasm which dooii, 
nated his character, Archer had a singulat 
charm of manner, a gentleness and refine- 
ment of disposition almost feminine. . , , 
tWo was no lack of robustness, however, 
about Ms scientific insight; but a quaint 
sense of humour would always parry a con- 
tentious criticism ' {Froceedinye of Foyal Bo- 
ciety, vol. Ixii.) 

[Pioceedicgs of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. iv. 3rd ser. 1398 , Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, vol. Izii,; Rotes from the Botanical 
School, Trinity (lollego, Dublin, June 1898, Iiy 
Prof. H F. Wright, M.D. ; The Irish Ratural* 
ist.Tob vi. Oct. 1897, with portrait; The Library, 
ix. 2U3, with portrait ; Proce^inge of the 
Natural History Society of Dublin j The He. 
ports of the N.vtional Library, 1877-96; Rto- 
i ceedinge of the Dublin Microscopioal Society ; 
private information.] 0. L. P. 

ARCHIBALD, SiK ADAMS GEORGE 
(1814-1892), Canadian statesman, the son 
of Samuel Archibald and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Matthew Archibald, came of an old Soottieh 
family wMch had settled in the north of 
Ireland, and thence migrated to Nova Scotia 
in 1761. His g^randfather, James Archibald, 
had been judge of the court of common pleas 
for the comity of Colchester in Nova Scotia, 
Hewas born atTruro,Nova Scotia, on 18 May 
1814, and educated at Pictou College ; thence 
he proceeded to Halifax and read for the law 
in the chambers of 'William Sutherland, 
afterwards recorder of Halifax. He was 
admitted an attorney of Prince Edward 
Island and Nova Scotia in 1838, and called 
to the bar of the latter colony in 1889, for 
some years devoting Mmself to the practice 
of hia profession. 

Archibald entered public life inl851,when 
he was elected to the House of Assembly of 
Nova Scotia as member for Colohester, and 
during the years which followed he took an 
active part in pomoting legislation. He 
was especially interested m measures for the 
management of goldfields, for dealing with 
free education, and for restricting the freiU- 
chise to ratepayers. In 1866 he became 
Q.C., and in August 1866 he was appointed 
solicitor-general for the province. On 14 Feb. 
1867 he went out of office with the minis- 
try. Later in the same year he was sent to 
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England as one of two delegates to repre- 
Bent the rights of the province agabst the 
General Mning Association, the monopoly 
of which over the coal areas the government 
was endeavouring to destroy. He also took 
part in the discussions on the project of an 
mtercolonial railway for which the help of 
the home government was desired. He was 
Inquired at the same time to discuss with the 
authorities the question of the union 
of Nova Scotia with the provinces of New 
Brunswick, Cape Breton, and Prince Edward 
yj.Tiil (v, his letter of 24NOV.1806 on union). 
On 10 Eeb. 1860 he came into office again 
as attorney-general, and in September 1861 
(Pari. Papers, 1862, jotxvi. 661) was deputed 
to represent Nova Scotia at the conference at 
Quebec respecting the intercolonial railway 
scheme. In 1862 he was appointed advo- 
cate-general in the vice-admu'alty court at 
Halifax. On 11 June 1863 ha went out of 
office with his colleagues. In June 1864 he 
was delegate of Nova Scotia to a conference 
held at Charlottetown on the question of the 
lepslative union of Nova Scotia, Ftinoe Ed- 
ward Island, and New Brunswick, and simi- 
larly attended the conference on the question 
of a more comprehensive scheme of union 
which assembled at Quebec on 10 Oct. 1864. 
In 1886 he proceeded to London to take pai-t 
in the consultations which lad up to the 
federation of the Canadian provinces, and 
published a letter, dated 24 Nov. 1860, re- 
cording his views on the subject of colonial 
union, In 1867 he was appointed secretary 
of state for the provinces under the new 
dominion government ; but in 1868, being 
beaten in the contest for Colchester, he re- 
signed his post. In 1860 he was elected to 
the dominion parliament as member for Col- 
chester, but in May 1870 resigned in order 
to become the hrst lieutenant-governor of 
Manitoba on its transfer from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to the government of the 
dominion. 

On 2 Sept. 1870 Archibald arrived at 
Fort Garry, just as Colonel (now Lord) 
Wolseley was moving out on his Kcd River 
expedition. He was looked upon ^ many 
as a French sympathiser, and justined this 
opinion by his conciliatory policy towards 
the rebels. He lost no time in forming the 
rudiments of a council and taking a census 
of the north-west territories with a view to 
the election of on assembly. On 16 March 
1871 he opened the first local parliament. 
He laid the foundation of the north-west 
mounted police and initiated a.souud Indian 
policy. On 27 Aug. 1871 he had a mass 
meetmg of the Indians and made a 'treaty 
with them on behalf of the dominion govern- 


ment, _ Though abused at first by both par- 
ties, his administration proved very success- 
ful ; he maintained with skill his position in 
relation both to the central government and 
the people whom he had to accustom to the 
reign of order. In October 1872 he resigned 
by his own desire, with the unconcealed re- 
gret of the governor-general, the Earl (after- 
wards Marquis) of Hulferiu. 

On 24 June 1878 Archibald was appointed 
judge in equity in Nova Scotia, but on 4 July 
the office of lieutenant-governor became 
vacant, and he succeeded to the post, which 
he filled with such general approbation that 
at the end of his term in 1878 he was re- 
appointed, and did not finally retire from 
this office tiU 4 July 1888. In 1888 he was 
' once more induced to stand for Colchester, 

I and was elected to the Canadian House of 
Commons j but in 1891, at the next general 
election, did not offer himself as a candidate. 
He died at Ti'uro on 14 Dec. 1892, and was 
buried in Truro churchyard. 

Archibald was created C.M.G. in 1872, 
and K.O.M.G. in 1886. In 1878 he became a 
director of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
in 1884 chairman of the governors of Dal- 
housie College. In February 1886 he was 
elected presment of the Nova Scotia His- 
torical Society, in the proceedings of which 
he had for some years taken an active part, 
contributing various papers to its collections. 

Archibald was a staunch presbyterian, but 
a man of brood views, of strong will W cool 
judgment, courteous and dignified in bear- 
ing, He married, on 1 June 1848, Elizabeth 
Archibald, daughter of John Bimnyeat, in- 
cumbent of the parish of Bt. John, Colches- 
ter, Nova Scotia, whose wife was a connec- 
tion of the Archibald family. He had a 
sou, who died young, and threo daughters, 
bU married, one being the wife of Bishop 
Jones of Newfoundland. 

[OoUectious of the Nova Scotia Historical 
Society, 1896, ix. 197-201 ; Bose's Cyclopwdia of 
Canadian Biography ; Begg'sEistory of tbeNorth- 
17681, vol. ii. esp. pp. 90-100 ; the Citizen and 
Evening Chronicle (of Halifax, N.8.), 5 July 
1883 ; Canadian Farliamentary Companion, 
1876.] 0. A. H. 

ARCHIBALD, Sib THOMAS DICK- 
SON (1817-1876), judge^ bom at Truro, 
Nova Scotia, in 1817, was sixth son of Samuel 
George Williams Archibald, LL,D., of Nova 
Scotia, by Elizabeth, daqghter ofi Charles 
Dickson of Onslow, Canada. Like Sir Adams 
George Archibald [q. v. Suppl,], he was de- 
scended from Samuel Archibold who emi- 
grated to Nova Scotia 'from Ireland. The 
father was attorney-general of Nova Scotia, 
1831-41 ; advocate-general, 1887-41 ; mas- 
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ter of the rolls and judge of the Tice-ad- 
miralty court, 1841-6; and sometime speaker 
of the assembly. 

Thomas was educated at Pictou Preshy- 
teriou College, and in 1837 qualified for prac- 
tice as attorney and barrister-at-law in Nora 
Scotia. A Tisit to Europe, however, in the 
following year resulted in his settling in 
England, and on 11 Nov. 1840 he was ad- 
mitted at the Middle Temple, where, after 
some years of practice as a certificated 
special pleader, he was called to the bar on 
SO Jan. 1862. He was one of the favourite 
pupils of Seijeant Petersdorff, whom he 
assisted in the compilation of his ' Abridg- 
ment.’ At the bar his perfect mastery of 
the teehnicalities of pleading (then a veri- 
taUe black art) stood him in such stead 
that, though not an especially persuasive 
advocate, he slowly gained a lead on the 
home circuit. In 1868 he was appointed 
junior counsel to the treasury, and on 
20 Nov. 1872 he succeeded Sir James 
Hannen [q. v. Suppl.] as justice of the 
queen’s bench, being at the same time in- 
vested with the coif. On 6 Feb. 1878 he 
was knighted. Transferred to the common 
pleas on 6 Feb. 1876 (vice Sir Henry Singer 
Keating, resigned), he retained his place and 
acquired the status of justice of the high 
court on the subsequent fusion of the courts 
by the Judicature Act. He died at his resi- 
dence, Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, on 
18 Oct, 1876, leaving a well-merited repu- 
tation for sound law, unfailing conscien- 
tiousness, and courtesy. 

Archibald married, in 1841, Sarah, only 
daughter of Bichard Smith of Hadley 
Priory, Worcestershire, by whom he left 
issue. 

He was author of 'Suggestions for 
Amendment of the Law as to Petitions of 
Eight : a Letter to William Boviil, Esq,, 
M.P.,’ London, 1869, 8vo, 

[Law Mag. and Eev. Feb. 1877 ; Ann. Eeg. 
1876, p. 166; Gent. Mag. 1841, i. 645; Eoyal 
Calendars, 1831-46; Law List, 1862; Law 
Times, Ixii. II, 16; Burke’s Landed Gentry; 
Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby^ 

AEGTLL, eighth Dtjie op. [See Oamp- 
sBix, GnoseE Douglas, 1823-1900.] 

AEMITAGE, EDWAED (1817-1896), 
historical painter, descended mom an old 
Yorkshire family, was the eldest of seven 
sons of James Armitage of Leeds, and was 
bom in London on 20 May 1817. TTis educa- 
tion, commenced in England, was completed 
on the continent, mainly in France and 
Germany. Having decided to become a 


painter, he entered at Paris in 1837 the 
studio of Paul Delaroche, of whom he I®, 
came a favourite pupil, and who employed 
him as an assistant in painting portions of 
his well-known hemicyole in the amphi. 
theatre of the £oole des Beaux-Arts at Porie. 
In 1842 he exhibited at the Salon his Ant 
large picture, ‘ Prometheus Bound,’ whi^ 
was received with favour. In 1843 he en- 
tered into the cartoon competition for the 
decoration of the new houses of parliament, 
and obtained a premium of 8001. for ‘ Ceesays 
Invasion of Britain,’ the design being placed 
first on the list. In the competition of 1846 
he was again successful, being awarded 200f, 
for ‘The Spirit of Eeligion^ (cartoon and 
coloured design), and in 1847 he carried oS 
a prize of 6001. for a very large oil painting, 
with life-size figures, of ‘The Battle of 
Meeanee,' fought on 17 Feb. 1843, wbid 
was pnrcbasea by Queen Victoria, and is 
now at St. Jamesu Palace. His gi'eat suc- 
cess in these competitions was followed by 
commissions to execute two frescoes on the 
walls of the upper waitiw hall of the Ebme 
of Lords: ‘The Personification of Thames/ 
from Pope, and the ‘Death of Marmion/ 
from Scott. 

After spending twelve months in study at 
Borne, Armitage exhibited in 1848 for the 
first time at theBoyal Academy, sending two 
pictures, ‘ Henry VlII and Katherine Pan/ 
and ‘Trafalgar,’ representing the death of 
Nelson. Hia contributione to the Academy 
exhibitions continued regularly till his death, 
with the exception of the years 1866, 1862, 
1880, and 1892. The subjects of his pictures 
were generally biblical, and he seldom sent 
more than one or two a year. He exhibited 
‘Samson’ in 1861 and ‘Hagar’ in 1862, 
Daring the Crimean war he visited Bussis, 
and in 1866 exhibited ‘The Bottom of the 
Bavine at Inkenttan,’and in 1867 a ' Souvenir 
of Scutari,’ He also painted large pictures 
of the ‘ Heavy Cavalry Charge at Boladava/ 
and ‘The Stand of the Guards at Inkerman/ 
which were not exhibited. In 1858 came 
‘Eetribution’ (now in the Leeds Museum), 
a colossal female figure holding a tiger hy 
the throat, allegorical of the suppression of 
the Indian mutiny, and in 1869 ' St. Francis 
and his early Followers before Pope Inno- 
cent in,’ a design for a life-size foesco 

a laced by on oil painting in 1887) in the 
olic church of St, John the Evangelist, 
Duncsn Terrace, Islington. This was fol- 
lowed in 1800 hy a design of ‘ Christ and the 
Twelve Apostles ’ for the apse of ^e same 
church. A head of one or these apostles 
(St. Simon), in fresco, is in the South Ken- 
sington Museum. In 1864 came ‘ Ahah and 
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Jewtel,’ in 1866 ‘ Esther’s Banquet/ now in 
the Diploma Gallery of the Eoyal Academy, 
and in 1866 ‘ The Remorse of Judas/ which 
ArmitnffB presented to the National GaUery, 
and ‘TheTarents of Christ seeking Him/ 
which was engraved for the Art Union under 
the title of ‘ Joseph and Mary/ In 1867 he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and in 1872 a full member. During 
these five years his subjects were varied in 
character, including ' Herod’s Birthday 
Feast/ now in the Corporation Art Gallery 
at Guildhall, ‘ Hero lifting the Beacon to 
iruide Leander across the Hellespont,’ and 
‘A Deputation to Faraday, requestmg him to 
accept the Presidency of the Royal Society/ 
The last of these contains portraits of Lord 
Wrottesley, John Peter Gassiot, and Sir 
William Grove, and now hangs in the library 
of the Royal Society. Among the moat 
notable of his subsequent works were: ‘A 
Dream of Fair Women/ a design for a frieze 
in two sections ; ‘ The Women of the Old 
Testament' (1872) and ‘The Women of An- 
cient Greece’ (1874) j ‘In Memory of the 
great Fire of Chicago, and of the Sympathy 
shown to the Sufferers by both America and j 
England’ (1872), which was designed for the 
Town Hall at Chicago, and was bought by 
the ‘Graphic)’ ‘Julian the Apostate pre- 
siding at a Conference of Sectarians’ (1876) ; 
and ‘Serf Emancipation: an Anglo-Saxon 
Noble on his Deathbed gives Freedom to his 
Slaves,’ now in the Walker Art Gallery at 
Liverpool (1877). 

In 1878 Armitage exhibited ‘After an 
Entomological Sale, beati poasidantes’ in 
which he represented himseli in a sale room 
rejoicing over a fresh acquisition for his col- 
lection of insects, in company with his friends 
Calderon, Hodgson, Winkfield, and others. 
Another of his tastes is reflected in a ‘ Yacht- 
ing Souvenir — Lunch in Mid Channel/ which 
was exhibited in 1889. In 1893 he exhibited 
for the last time, sending ‘ A Moslem Doc- 
trinaire ’ and a portrait oi his brother, * The 
late T. R. Armitage, Esq., M.D., the Friend 
of the Blind.’ 

In 1871 he was one of the committee of 
artists e^loyed in the decoration of West- 
minster Hall who made a report on fresco 
painting (see Return to Souse of Comnmia, 
No. 19 of 1872). In 1376 he was appointed 
professor and lecturer on painting to the 
^yal Academy. Hie lectures were pub- 
lished in 1883, Always of independent 
means, Armitage was able to follow his ideals 
in art without regard to fashion or profit, 
and several of his largest works were exe- 
cuted entirely at his own expense. This was 
the case with the large monochrome frescoes 


in University Hall, Gordon Square, in me- 
mory of Crabb Robinson, comprising por- 
traits of twenty-two men eminent inlitera- 
ture, art, and other professions. The figures 
are over life-size, and the composition twenty 
yards in length. Figures of saints in Mary- 
lehone churim, and the reredos (' Seven Works 
of Meroy^ in St. Mark’s Church, Hamilton 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood, were also gifts, 

As an artist Armitage took an important 
part in the movements for the restoration of 
fresco painting in England, and the decora- 
tion of the houses of parliament with his- 
torical designs, His early training on the 
continent and his employment by Delarocho 
upon a mural painting of a grand character 
influenced the mrection of his art throughout 
his life. This art was cold, severe, and aca- 
demic, but always lofty in aim and large in 
design. Armitage did not confine his in- 
terests entirely to art ; he was a great col- 
lector of butterflies, a keen yachtsman, and 
very hospitable host, whether afloat or ashore. 
He passed the hoard of trade examination for 
a master's certificate, and was a fellow of the 
Geographical Society. He became a ‘ retired 
academician’ about two years before his 
death, which took place from apoplexy and 
exhaustion following pneumonia, at Tun- 
bridge Wells, on 24 May 1896, after an illness 
of about three weeks. He was buried at 
Brighton. In 1853 he married Laurie, 
daughter of William and Catherine Barber 
of Booma, Northumberland. 

[Fic^ure3 and Drawings by Edward Armitage, 
E.A. 1808; Oat. of National Qallory (British 
School) ; Mon of the Time, 1891 ; obituary no- 
tices in Times and other newspapers ; Clement 
and Hutton’s Artists of the Nineteenth Century; 
private information.] C. M. 

ARMSTRONG, Siit ALEXANDER 
(181 8-1899), naval medical officer, descended 
from a family originally of Cumberland, and 
from Major-general John Armstrong (1678- 
1742 [q.v.]), was the son of Alexander Arm- 
strong of Crogban Lodge, Fermanagh, He 
studied medicine at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and at the university of Edinburgh, whore 
he graduated with honours in 1841, and em 
tered the navy as an assistant surgeon in 
March 1842. After a few months atHaslar 
Hospital and in the flagship at Portsmouth, 
be was appointed in June to the Polyphemus, 
a small steamer in the Mediterranean, and 
in 1843 was placed in medical charge of a 
party landed toi the exploration of Xanthus. 
For hie scientific observations on this expe- 
dition he received the official thonlcs of the 
truntees of the British Museum, and by his 
sanitary arrangements won the approval of 
the commander-in-chief, who recommended 
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him for promotion. On his return to Eng- 
land in April 1846 he -was appointed to the 
Grappler, fitting out for the ■west coast of 
Africa j hut before she sailed Armstrong ■was 
moTed into the royal yacht, from ivhlcn, on 
the occasion of the queen's riait to Ireland, 
he was promoted to the rank of surgeon on 
19 Oct, 1849. Two months later he was 
appointed as surgeon and naturalist to the 
Investigator, going out to the Arctic under 
the command of (Sir) Bobert _ John Le 
■Jilesurier McClure [q. v.],_ and in her he 
continued the whole time till she was aban- 
doned in 16SS. He returned to England 
with McClure in 1854. A great part of the 
comparatively good success of the voyage 
was properly attributed to the excellent ar- 
rangements made and carried out by Arm- 
strong, with the result that no scurvy ap- 
peared on board till the spring of 1852, and 
at no time did it assume dangerous propor- 
tions. For his journal during this voyaM 
he was awarded the Gilbert Blane gold 
medal — a reward for the best murnal kept 
by surgeons of the royal navy. In Febroay 
1855 he was appointed to the Cornwallis, in 
which he served in the Baltic daring that 
year’s campaign, and afterwards, till August 
1866, on the Mrth American station. On 
19 July 1858 he was promoted to he deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals and fleets, and 
from 1859 to 1864 was in medical charge of 
the hospital at Malta. On 16 Nov. 1860 
he was promoted to the rank of inspector- 

f eneral, and from 1869 to December 1871 
e was director-general of the medical de- 
partment of the navy. On 17 June 1871 
he was nominated a military E.O.B., and on 
12 June 1878 he was elected F.B.S. He re- 
tired from active service in December 1871, 
living, for the moet part, in the All»ny, or 
at the Elms, Sutton-Bonnington, near £^- 
worth, where he died on 4 July 1899. In 
1894 he married the widow of Sir 'William 
King Hall [q.vj Armstrong was the author 
of ‘Personal Narrative of we Discovery of 
the North-West Passage’ (8vo, 1867), and 
of 'Observations on Naval Hygiene’ (8ro, 
1858). 

[O’Byrae’s Naval Siogr. Diet. (2nd edit.); 
Times, 7 July 1899 ; Edinburgh Graduates in 
Medicine, 1867, p. 125; Armatrong'e 'Works j 
Nary Lists.] J, K, L. 

ABMSTRONG, Sis WILLIAM 
GEOBGE, Bi^os AsMsTBOira of Oragside 
(1810-1900), inventor and organiser of in- 
dustry, was bom on 26 Nov. 1810 at No, 0~ 
formerly No. 6— Pleasant Bow, Shieldfield, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

WauAM ABSsrBOSff (1778-1867), his 


father, was the son of a yeomau of Wreay,a 
village five miles south of Carlisle. Towards 
the dose of the eighteenth century he came 
to Newcastle, commencing his career in that 
city as clerk in the office oi Loah, Lubbrin, Sc 
Co., corn merchants. He was soon taken into 
partnership, and when his seniors subse- 
quently retired he became the sole represen- 
tative of the firm, which was thenoefortli 
styled Armstrong & Oo., merchants, Oow- 
gate. By his enteTprise and ability he con- 
siderably extended the businesB. He highly 
appreciated the advantages of education, and 
devoted himself with earnestness and psN 
severance to study during his leisure. He 
was especially fond of mathematics, on which 
subject he contributed to the ' Lady’s ’ and 
‘ Gentleman’s ’ Diaries, and collected a large 
library. In 1798 Armstrong joined the Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society, which was 
then five years old. He was a worm sup- 
porter and took an active part for some time 
m its management. He was also one of 
the original founders of the local Natural 
History Society. When it was proposed to 
establish a chamber of commerce in t^ 
town he gave material aid, and helped the 
scheme to a succesaful issue. Soon after the 
passing of the Municipal Beform Aot in 18S6 
he was returned by Jesmond ward to the 
town council, on the eve of his sixtieth 
year, as a reformer. At the next election, 1 
m November 18S9, he waa defeated, W f 
in. 1842 Armstrong resumed his seat with- ; 
out opposition. During his first period of * 
councillorship he took much interest in the ' 
management of the river Tyne, and he was 
the author of two pamphlets on the snMect, 

In December 1848, when Alderman John 
Bidley, chairman of the river committee, 
died, he was unanimously ^pointed to the 
office, theduties of whioh he fulfilled through- 
out the inquiries and the stormy debates 
which culminated in the eetahlimuuent of 
the Biver Tyne commission. On S Jon, 
1649 Ainnstrong was elected alderman by a 
unanimous vote. He failed to secure eleo- 
tion as m^or when he was first nominated 
to that office a few months later, but he 
was chosen mayor in ^e following year. 

He generally apted with the progressive 
party in the city council. Although he 
had begun life as an independent polmician, 
with somewhat reactionary tendencies, his 
sympathies broadened as he grew older, and 
towards the close he became a whig or the 
Grey school, although he was always a 
cautious reformer. In 1824 he argued that a 
canal between Newcaatle and Gariisle would 
serve inland commerce better than a railway. 
Again, in 1846, when it was proposed that the 
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citTCOuncil should memorialise parliament to 
open the ports for the free admission of grain, 
hespohe strongly in favour of the corn laws. 
He attended to his public duties till within 
a few weeks of his death, which took place 
on 2 June 1867, in the eightieth year of his 
ajre. He had desired that the Literary and 
PMosophicnl Society of Newcastle should 
select his libraiy such scientific works 
as it did not already possess. This wish 
was so liberally interpreted by his son that 
in 1858 as many as 1,281 mathematical works 
and local tracts, most of them of great value, 
were added to the society’s library, which 
thus obtained ‘a more complete mathemati- 
cal department than any other provincial in- 
stitution in the ki^dom ' (Da. SPBiraB Wat- 
sojr, Sist, of the Literary and Philosophical 
Soe. <f ^ewcastle-upon-Ty7ie). 

The elder Armstrongmarried Ann, eldest 
daughter of "William Potter of "Walbottle 
House, a highly cultured woman. By her 
he had two children, a son and a daughter. 
The son was the future Lord Armstrong. 
The daughter Ann married on 17 Aug. 1826 
(Sir) William Henry Watson [q. v.], subse- 
quently a baton of the exchequer ; she died 
at Hastings on 1 June 1828, leaving an only 
child, John William "Watson, of Adderstone 
H^l, Belford, whose son became her bro- 
ther’s heir. 

William George Armstrong was a deli- 
cate child. Left to follow the natural bent 
of his mind, ha never failed to amuse him- 
self with mechanical combinations. When 
only five or six he showed considerable in- 
genuity in constructing childish imitations 
of machines which had attracted his atten- 
tion. With a few discarded spiiming wheels 
and common household articles he ;^ayed at 
pumping water, grinding corn, and doing 
other useful work. He set his machinery in 
motion by strings attached to weights hung 
over the ‘handrail of the staircase, so as to 
descend freely from the top to the bottom of 
the house. In the fine summer days he often 
visited the shop of a joiner, John Fordy, 
in the employment of "his maternal grand- 
father, William Potter j there he spent many 
happy hours learning the use of tools, mak- 
jng fittings for his engines, and copying the 
joiner's work. 

After attending private schools, first in his 
native city, and afterwards at Whiokham, 
Northumberland, his health sufficiently im- 
proved to enable him, in 1 826, the year of his 
sister’s marriage, to enter the grammar 
school at Bishop Auckland. There he re- 
mained for two years as a boarder with the 
head- master, the Rev. R, Thompson. During 
this period he paid a visit to the engineering 


works in that town of William Ramshaw, 
who, impressed with the intelligent interest 
the youth took in the machines, invited him 
to hiB house. He thus made the acquaintance 
of Ramshaw’s daughter Margaret, whom he 
afterwards married. 

Meanwhile, upon leaving school, Arm- 
strong became an articled clerk in the office 
of Armorer Donkin, a solicifior of standing 
in Newcastle. Ha applied himself with cha- 
racteristic earnestness to the study of law, 
and, having duly served his clerkship, he 
completed his preparation for the legal pro- 
fession in London under the guidance of his 
brother-in-law, W. H. Watson, at that time 
a special pleader of Lincoln’s Inn. He re- 
turned to Newcastle ’n 1838, and became 
a partner in the legal firm to which he had 
been articled^ the style being altered to 
Messrs. Donkin, Stable, & Armstrong, Their 
business was a fiourishuig one, and the in- 
terests of many important families, estates, 
and companies were entrusted to their 
charge. In 1834 Armstrong married Miss 
Margaret RAinshaw, Three years his senior, 
she was a lady of great force of character, 
who sympathised with her husband’s labours, 
and loyally aided him in philanthropic work. 

In later years Armstrong named as his re- 
creations * planting, building, electrical and 
scientific research i’ but in early hfe he was 
an enthusiastic fisherman. This pastime 
afforded opportunities for his inventive 
genius. He contrived a new bait-basket, 
and his tackle was continually being im- 
proved, Haunting the Coquet from morn- 
ing to night, he became so skilful that he 
was known in the district as 'the King- 
fisher.’ While after trout in Dentdale (York- 
shire, 1836), his attention was attracted to 
an overshot water-wheel, supplying power 
for some marble works. He observed that 
only about one twentieth of the energy of 
the stream was utilised, and from that time 
his thoughts were engrossed by the possi- 
bilities of water-worked machines as motors. 

After his return to Newcastle to devote 
himself to law, scarcely a day passed without 
his visiting Watson's High Bridge engineer- 
ing works. On 29 Dec, 1838 he published 
in the 'Mechanics’ Magazine’ the outcome 
of his observations, in an article 'on the 
application of a column of water as a motive 
powerfor driviiigmachinery.’ In the autumn 
of 1839, with Watson’s help, he made on 
improved hydraulic wheel, with discs fixed 
on the periphery, arranged to enter suc- 
cessively a t uhe of corresponding section bent 
into the arc of a circle. A full account ot 
‘Armstrong’s water-pressure wheel’ is con- 
tained in the ‘Mechanics’ Magazine’ for 
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18 April 1840. But although hia rotatory 
motor was recogniaed to be aound in prin- 
ciple — ' a new and most ingenious means of 
applying a neglected, cheap, and almost 
boundless source of Mwer ’ — it was not an 
industrial success. With characteristic j udg- 
ment Armstrong sought a more attractive 
solution of his great problem. 

In the autumn of the same year (1840) 
one William Patterson was employed on a 


fixed high-pressure steam-engine at Oram- 
lington tJolliery. When he put one hand 
on the safety valve, while the other was 
exposed to a jet of steam from a chink 
in the boiler, he experienced a shock. Many 
persona investigated the phenomenon, but 
Armstrong first arrived at correct conolu- 
sions, which were published in pajjers on 
'the electricity of effluent steam’ Mag. 

1841-3). He applied his results to the con- 
struction of a hydro-electric machine, which 
consisted essentially of an insulated boiler, 
from which steam at high pressure esc^ed 
through specially designed nozsies. This 
formed the most powerful means of gene- 
rating electricity then known, and it is atUl 


rating electricity then known, and it is atUl 
used for the production of electricity of high 
tension. In 1844 ‘ our talented young towns- 
man’ gave two ' very interesting lectures on 
hydro-electricity,’ and it is recorded that 
‘the perspicuity of his language,' his ‘in- 

g enious and effectual’ illustiationa, and ' his 
appy manner of explaining . . . the sufflect 
couM scarcely be excelled" {lAt, and Phil. 
Soa, JSepcrt). The smalL hydro-electric 
machine used for these experiments was 
aubseguendy presented by Lord Armstrong 
to the Durham College of Science at New- 
castle. 

The uses and application of water at the 
time chiefly absorbed his attention, and he 
studied the subject in all its bearings with 
characteristic public spirit. As the popula- 
tion increased the Tyne became undrinkable, 
and the supply of pure water inadequate. 
In 1646 proposals were brought forward to 
form an accumulation reservoir at Whittle 
Dean, and to bring the water by 24'inch 
pipes, then the largest in the world, to 
Kewcostle. Armstrong’s was the m^ter 
mind which directed the movement {Siitory 
of the Water Sumly ofNemoaatU-u’gon'Tyne, 
1851). MessmpDonkin, Stable, & Armstrong 
were the solicitors to the company, and at 
the first nneral meeting of diarebolders, 
28 July 1846, Armstrong was appointed 
secretary. The direotore^report presented 


to the second annual meeting, 26 Ah. 1847, 
announced his resignation with an expression 
of remt. About this time, in coupnction 
with^omas Hawksley [q.v. Supplij, he in- 
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vented a self-acting valve, which is still at. 
tensively used by water companies, to close 
the pipe automatically when the velocity of 
the water passing through it exceeds a ce^ 
tain limit, so as to check the loss of water 
in case of a leak occurring beyond the 
valve. Armstrong’s interest m the Whittle 
Dean W ater Company continued throi^hoat 
his life. On the death of Mr. A. L. Pott® 
in 1865 he was elected chairman. He held 
this office till 1867, audit was largely owing 
to his able direction that it developed into 
the important Newcastle and Cateshead 
Water Company. 

‘Perseverance generally prevails’ -was 
Armstrong’s favourite motto. For many 
years he considered the best way of em* 
ploying waterpower before he arrived at 
the conclusion that water would be mots 
useful as a means of distributing than at 
obtaining energy. On this prmcipls he 
planned a crane, every motion of which was 
j derived from hydraulic power. In 1846 ha 
delivered three lectures to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society ; the first and hut 
! treated respectively of the spheroidal state 
of liquids and the characteristics of elec- 
tricity. The second (3 Deo.) was ‘ on the 
employment of a colum of water as a 
motive power for propelling machinery.’ It 
was illustrated by experiments : ‘ a beautiful 
model, representing a portion of the quay of 
this town, with a crane upon it^ adapted to 
work by the action of the water m the street 
pipes, was placed upon the floor.’ The model 
worked perfectly, hut Armstrong ‘stated 
that he did not advocate the immediate 
adoption of hia plan, because any plan, how- 
ever useful, might be injured if forced pre- 
maturely forward before the age was ready 
to receive it.’ Nevertheless, on 14 Jan. 
1840 he obtained permission from the cor- 

E oration to erect an hydraulic crane at the 
ead of the quay. This was so great a 
success in loading and discharging ships 
that on the following 9 Nov. he asked to be 
allowed to erect four others, at the same 
time making valuable suggestions for facili- 
tating the handling of we merchandise of 
the port. Armstrong took out his first 
patent — for ‘ apparatus for lifting, lowering, 
and hauling ’ — on 81 July 1846. 

Armstrong’s scientific attainments were 
now widely recognised, and on 7 May 1846 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society 
as ‘ a gentleman well known as an earnest 
inyestigator of physical science, espedally 
with reference to the electricity of steam 
and the hydro-electric machine.’ Among 
those who attested his qualifications were 
Faraday, Girove, and Wheatstone. Much 
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interest ms also manifested in his cranes, air was compressed by water being pumped 
and many inquiries were made about them, into it. The working was not lutogether 
The first orders were dealt with in the Iliph satisfactory. In the following year (_1850) 
Bridn'e works of Mr. Watson, hut special he ‘ was engaged in the construction of the 
arrsngements were desirable. Thereupon Perry station of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
four substantial citizens, Messrs. Donkin, and Lincolnshire Railway at New Holland, 
Potter, Cruddas, and Lambert, offered the and decided to apply hydraulic pressure for 
money necessary to found special works for the cranes. . . . There was no possibility 
their manufacture. It was thus that the of obtaining pressure by a head of water, 
great engineering works at Elswiok-on- for not only was tke surface absolutely 
Tyne first came Into being. The deed of flat, but the ground, which consisted of 
nutnership is dated as from 1 Jan. 1847. silt, afforded no foundation. ... He was 
Armstrong, who was the moving spirit, was led to the idea of a new substitute for 
appaiated manager of the concern. He au elevated reservoir. This consisted of a 
thereupon retired from the legal profession large cast-iron cylinder, fitted with a loaded 
to devote himself to the more congenial pur- plunger to give pressure to the water in- 
snits of an engineer. jeeted by the engine. This contrivance he 

The engineering works originally con- called an aceimulator , , . . In no previons 
sisted of offices, four workshops, two houses instance had a pressure exceeding 90 pounds 
for foremen, and stables, standing on about on the square inch been used, but it was 
64 acres on the left bank of the Tyue, a now decided to adopt a pressure of 600 
little way above Newcastle, Work was pounds’ (SiE W. G. ABUSTBOira, ihst. qf 
commenced on 1 Oct. 1847, and the first Giw7 .Ehyinesrs, 187C-7, vol. i. pt, iv.) The 
Elswick paysheet for wages due on 15 Oct. storage capacity of the accumulator is not so 
amounted to 91. 17s. lOif. (NortAern Causa.- great as that ot a roservoir, but, on the other 
tvu Mag. October 1 900). During the earlier hand, the higher pressures employed enable 
years the business chiefly consisted in the the distributing pipes to be made of smaller 
manufacture of Armstrong's newly devised dimensions than would otherwise he possi- 
hydraulio maohinory. The first order for ble, and the pressures are more uniform. By 
the new firm (16 May 1848) was for cranes this invention hydraulic machinery was 
for the Live^ool docks, but from the com- rendered available in almost every situation, 
mencement Elswick pi'odueed a great variety Being very convenient where power is ro- 
of hydranlio machines. A diagonal two- quired at intervals and forBhortperiodB,it has 
cylkder double-acting engine was made for come into extensive use for working cranes, 
the press printing the ‘Newcastle Glironiole,’ hoists, and lifts, opening and shutting dock 
while mining machinery for the lead minee at gates, docking and launching ships, moving 
Allenheads and winding engines for the capstans, luiii-tablcs, and the like. In many 
South Hotlon Coal Company wore among cases it has caused important economics hotlh 
their earliest productions. Armstrong’s se- as regards time and money, especially at 
condpatent for a water-pressure engine bears harbours and railway stations, whore large 
date 11 May 1848. But in spile of Arm- amounts of traffic have to bo dealt with, 
strong's able management the Elswick engi- In tbe navy its applications are so numerous 
neering works did not at first make very that it has been said without it_ a modem 
satisfactory progress. Orders did not come warship would be au impossibility. Suoh 
in very rapidly, and there was naturally adaptations were the result of unwearied 
some difficulty at starting in estimating the perseverance and unfailing resource, 
cost of production. The tide of prosperity Inl860 Armstrongdivided withMr.W.D. 
did not now towards Elswick conspicuously Burlinson a prize given by the Glamorgan- 
till 1860. In March 1862 throe hundrea shire Canal Oompauy, on the merits of his 
and fifty men were employed, and their fort- crane and accummator, for ' the best machine 
nightly wages amounted to 870/. Thence- to transfer coal from barges to ships.’ In 
forth the development was steady, the same vear ho received the Telford medal 

All the hydraulic apparatus erected by from the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Armstrong up to 1849 was worked by wafer Armstrong continued for many years to 
feom reservoirs, but in that year he was improve his hydraulic maclunery, and to de- 
commissioned to construot cranes at places vnlop countless applications which attracted 
on the Humber and Tees, where the pressure considerable attention, A third patent which 
in the town mains was insufficient. To dealt with the subject was taken out on 
avoid the cost of building a high reservoir, 22 April 1866, Tho ingenuity and utility 
he emMoyed an air-vessel. This was a oast- of liis inventions in this connection brought 
iron chamber, closed at the top, and the him almost universal recogniluon. In 1862 
TOL. SXir,— SITP, 
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Cambridge University votedhim an Lonoraty 
LL.D. degree; in 1870 Oxford made him a 
D.C.L.; and in Jlay 1878 the Society of 
Alta awarded to him the Albert medal ‘ he- 
cauae of his distinction as an engineer and 
as a scientific men, and because by the 
development of the transmission of power 
hydraulically, due to his constant efforts ex- 
tending over many years, the manufactures 
of this country have been greatly aided, and 
mechanical power beneficially substituted 
for most laborious and injurious labour.’ 

But these inventions far from exhausted 
Armstrong's genius, and in middle life he 
applied his mind to improvements in the 
manufacture of the machinery of war, -which 
brought him an equally wide and deserved 
reputation. It was just after the outbreak 
of the Crimean war m 1864 that Armstrong 
received at Elswick his first commission from 
the war office j this -was to design submarine 
mines for the purpose of blowing up Hussian 
ships that hod been sunk in the harbour of 
Sebastopol. Armstrong’s mines proved very 
successful, but, as the war progressed, ha 
turned his attention more especially to ar- 
tillery. Itis aaidthatau incident in the battle 
of InWman (6 Nov. 1864) led him to devote 
his energies to the improvement of ordnance. 
In the following month he submitted to Sir 
James Qrabam a communication 'suggesting 
the expediency of enlamng the ordinary 
rifieto the standard of a&ld-gun, and using 
elongated projectiles of lead’ (Indiutrtal 
SeioiireesofTi/ne, Wear, and Tees, 1868). 
This was followed by an interview with the 
Duke of Newcastle, then secretary of state 
for war, who authorised him to make half 
a dozen guns according to his views. 

Armstrong has himself described in detail 
the evolution of the gun which was soon 
to be widely known by his name. First, he 
cousidered exhaustively all possible ma- 
terials, and selected shear steal and wrought 
iron. Then he proved experimentally tWt 
the ordinary method of making guns, by 
forging the metal into the form and boring 
a hole down it, was unsatisfactory. He 
adopted a construction more correct in prin- 
ciple, but more difficult of execution. The 
strength of a metal cylinder does not increase 
in the ratio of its thickness. A cylinder 
offers the greatest resistance to bursting 
when the exterior layers are in a state of 
tension, gradually increasing inwards past 
the neutral point till the internal layers are 
In a state of compression. Therefore an in- 
ternal cylinder of steel was endosed in a 
jacket made by twisting a wronght-iron bar, 
and -welding the turns into a cylinder of 
interns! diameter slightly smaller than the 


I steel lining. The jacket was expanded br 
heat and supped over the core, and contract ' 
ing in cooling produced the desii-ed distribu. ’ 

I tion of tension. Other rings ^ uecessair 
I were in turn shrunk on this cylinder. ' ') 

AtthesBinetime mechanical orrangementg ' 

were contrived to counteract recoil, and fa 
fbcilitate the pointing of the gun. FurtbeN 
more, and this was g. device of the utmoat 
importance, the gun was made to load at its 
back end. Armstrong invented both tbe 
screw and the wedge methods of closing i 
the breech. In the former case a powetfiil 
, BOre-w pressed a breech-piece, caring tba ? 
i vent, so as to close the tube. Then tbe ' 
i rifling was effected by eight spiral grooves ^ 
cut in the bore terminating at the slightly 
expanded loading chamber, the most suit- 
able form and mmensions for which -weie - 
reached after careful investigations. Lastly, ' 
with unwearied labour and infinite resource, i 
he determined the best shajw, dimensions, , 
and charge for the bullet. The elongated > 
form with on ogival head which he designed 
for the pTojcctUe has never been improved 
upon. 

Armstrong’s first 3-pounder, built in so- 
cordance with these principles, was com- i 
pleted in July 1866. It was derided by 
the artillery olEcera ns a ‘ popgun.’ There- 
upon Armstrong made a 6 -pounder on tbe 
same principles, and he continued a series of i 
experiments with it for a considerable tine I 
before submitting it to the war office. The * 
earliest of his long sei'ies of patents, eleven 1 
in number, touching ordnance and projec- ^ 
tiles, was dated 11 Feh. 1867 ; the second ‘ 
followed on 22 July 1867. At first the mili- 4 
tary authorities looked coldly upon Arm- 
strong’s new gun, but its merit was too great 
to be put aside. On 16 Nov. 1 868 the com- 
mittee on rifled cannon, appointed by Gene- 
ral Peel, reported In favour of Armstrong’s 
invention on every point. 

Armstrong^en behaved -with patriotic 
generosity, lie gave the nation his valuable 
patents as a free gift, and placed his talents ' 
at its command. In 186ff he accepted the . 
appointment of engineer of rifled ordnance I 
at Woolwich, and his great services to the t 
state were acknowledge by his creation as | 
Imigbt bachelor and civil companion of the i 
Barii (23 Feb. 185&), [ 

On 26 Jan. 1869 the Elswick Ordnance | 
Company was formed. The partners were ’ 
Messrs. George Cruddas, Lambert, and the , 
menager, George B.endel. Armstrong had | 
no pecuniary interest in tihis new company, * 
although its buildings were close to the Els- i 
wick enrineering works. The Elswick Ord- | 
nance Company was estehlished solely to f 
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maka Armstrong guns for tlieBritish govern- 
ment under Armstrong’s supervision. Ac- 
cordingly over three thousand guns were 
manufactured by the new company between 
1859 and 1863. At the latter date the British 
armament was the finest in existence. But 
there was then a reaction in favoim of the 
superior simplicity of muzzle-loading guns. 
The breech-loading mechanism required ac- 
curatefittingsandcareful use. Breech-loaders 
are unfit weapons for imperfectly instructed 
■runners, and out of place when exposed to 
weather or drifting sand. Armstrong recog- 
nised the invincibility of official obtusenass 
and prej udiee, and gave up his officialappoint- 
ment during 1863, when the government 
greatly reduced the orders they placed with 
Se Elswick Ordnance Company, and prac- 
tically returned to muzzle-loaders. To that 
form of ordnance the authorities so obsti- 
uatelyadhered for the next fifteen years that 
England not only lost her supremacy in 
respect to her artillery but fell dangerously 
behind the rest of the world. 

Owing to the withdrawal of government 
support in 1863, the Elswick Ordnance Com- 
pany passed through a serious crisis, but 
Armstrong was equal to the situation. The 
ordnance company and its works were in- 
corporated with Armstrong's engineering 
company and its works. Blast fiiraaces 
were added, and the ordnance company, 
being released from the obligation to make 
guns exclusively for the British government, 
was largely employed by foreign govern- 
ments. &eat benefit resulted to the finan- 
cial position of the combined ordnance and 
endneering company. 

Meanwhile Armstrong improved his 
hrsech-action, and carefully investigated the 
best method of rifling, and the most advan- 
tageous calibre of the boro and structure 
of (he cyliuder, so os to obtaiu the greatest 
accuracy in shooting and the longest range 
with the minimum weight. At an early 
period of his gunnery researches be had re- 
cognised the desirability of building up guns 
with thiu metal bonds instead of large hoops, 
but circumstances interposed a long delay 
before he carried out that principle m prac- 
tice._ The plan may have been first suggested 
to him by Captain Blakeney’s proposol, pub- 
lished as early as 1866, to substitute wire 
wound at high tension round the core for 
hoops or iaokets. The same idea had oc- 
curred inaependently to Brunei, who gave 
Amstronjg a commission for a gun made on 
this principle. The ordep could not be exe- 
cuted, because it was found that Longridge 
had taken out a patent for this method of 
construction, though ho had never carried it 


into execution. After the patent had expired 
Armstrong redirected his attention to the 
subject, in 1877 he made prelimiiiary trials 
with small wired cylinders, and in 1879 lie 
commenced a 6-iacn breecb-loadiiig gun of 
this construotion, which was finished in the 
beginning of 1880. Kesults obtained with 
this gun were so satisfactory that at last 
even the British ordnance authorities ac- 
knowledged the folly of continuing to manu- 
facture unwieldy muzzle-loaders ; and before 
the year was out, by Armstrong’s persistent 
pressure, they were persuaded once more to 
adopt breech-loading guns with polygroove 
rifling. 

Armstrong’s strenuous work at Ms hy- 
draulic machines and his celebrated guns 
by no means exhausted his energies or in- 
terests. At the same time La found oppor- 
tunity to give thoughtful consideration to 
problems of the highest importance to every 
practical engineer in connection with the 
economical use of fuel. In 1866 Armstrong, 
with two other engineers, was entrusted 
with the award of the 600/. premium offered 
by the Morthumberlaud iSteam Collieries 
Association for the best method of prevent- 
ing smoke in the combustion of Hartley coal 
in marine hoDers. Three reports p867 and 
1868) were founded on a long senes of ela- 
borate experiments. His attention having 
been thus attracted to the wasteful use oi 
our natural fuel, he took advantage of his 
election to the presidency of tlie British 
Association, when it met at Mewcastle in 
1863, to discuss at length, in his presidential 
address, the probable duration of our coal 
suOTly. He pointed out how ‘wastefully 
and extravagantly in all its applications ’ to 
steam-engines, or metallurgical operations, 
or domestic purposes, coal was being burnt. 
He calculated that in doing a given amount 
of work with a steam-engine only one- 
thirtieth of the energy of the coal is utilised. 
Assuming a moderate rate of increase in coal 
rodiiolion, he came to the conclusion that 
eforo two centuries have passed ‘ England 
will have ceased to he a coal-producing 
conntry on an extensive scale.' 

There followed a royal commission to 
inquire into the duration of British coal- 
fields (1866), of which Sir W. G. Armstrong 
was a member, and before which he also 
appeared as a witness. His evidence was 
among the most valuable information col- 
lecte(f by it. He twice returned to the sub- 
ject, once in his presidential address to the 
North of England Institute of Mining and 
hlechanical Engineers in 1873, and again in 
his presideiitiaf addiuss to the mechanical 
section of the British Association at York in 

3 ? 2 
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1883. At York he considered -whether the might even be more than a match for an r 
‘monstrous-waste’ ofthe steam-engine might ironclad. Ho enumerated their chief fijs- 
not he avoided by electrical methods of oh- tures as including ‘ great speed and nimble- 
tainingpo-wer. In 1863 he had pointed out ness of movement combined -with great ‘ 
that'whethar-u'euseheatorelectrioityasthe offensive power . . . little or no sidearmour, 
motive power, we must equally depend upon hut otherwise constructed to minimise tha 
chemical affinity as the source of supply. . . . effects of projectiles.’ On the introductioa 
But where are we to obtain materials so of high evplosives Armstrong modified his 
economical for this purpose as the coal we vie-ws to the o.\tent of recommending that 
derive from the earth and the oxygen we even cruisers should be protected by sida 
obtain from the air ? ’ But in 1883 the ad- armour. 

vance of electrical science suggests to him In 188d, the shipbuilding firm of Messrs, 
that a thermo-electric engine might ‘ not Mitchell & Swan joined forces -with Arm- 
only he used as an auxiliary, hut in com- strong’s company, and the united firms 
plete substitution for the steam-engine,’ became Sir W. 0. Armstrong, Mitchell, & 
h^use it might he used to utilise 'the Co., Limited. In 1883 a new ship-yard -was 
direct heating oction of the sun's rays.’ He established at Elswiok, where, under the ) 
calculated that ‘ the solar heat, operating management of Mr. White, now Sir IVil- 
upon on area of one acre in the tropica, linm White, chief constructor to the admi- 
would, if fully utilised, exert the amazing rnlty, and subsequently of Mr. P. _Wntts, a 
power of 4,000 horses acting for nearly nine fleet of splendid warships was built. The 
hours every day.’ lie foresaw that, ‘ when- development of the ordnance department of 
ever the time comes for utilising the power the great concern went on at the same tins 
of great waterfalls, the transmission of without interruption, In 1886 a branch 
power by electricity will become a system factory -was opened at Pozzuoli on the hay 
of vast importance —a prophecy which has of Naples to make gun8_ for tho Italian 
been fulflltad in a notable manner in subse- government. In 1897 Sir Joseph Whit- 
quent contrivances for the utilisation of worth’s works at Openshaw, near Man- 
natural sources of energy at Genera, Nia- chaster, for the manufacture of the Whit- 
gara, and elsewhere. worth guns, were incorporated, and the title 

Meanwhile the great Elswick works were of the combined concerns was changed to ' 
rapidly growing olike in the engineering and Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth, & Com- i 
ordnance branches. To these departments pany,Limited[seeW’nmvoiiTir,SiBJosEPH]. 1 
a third — that of shipbuilding— was Anally At the date of Armstro^’s death in 1900, i 
added. In 1868 the Elswick firm began the company owned, at Elswiclt alone, two f 
to build ships in the Walker yard of Messrs, hundred and thirty acres, and ' a recent paj- 
Mitchell &Bwan. sheet shows 36,80^7. paid in a single week’ ‘ 

From a very early date Armstrong had to twenty-five thousand and twenty-eight 
devoted much attention to problems in con- workmen (W. C. Mag. November 19001. 
nection -with the mounting and working of Bom of Armstrong’s genius, the Elswick 
guns on ships, and kindred matters of de- works and their onshoots were almost to 
sign. He was a steadfast believer in guns the end of his life largely indebted to his 
os against armour. He had himself worked suggestions. But the enormous growth of 
at the improvement of armour plating. He the enterprise was perhaps chiefly due to hU 
had prod-uced steel of high tensile strength judicious selection of able colleagues, and to 
and great toughness by tempering it in an the wise liberality by which he stimulated 
oil hath. For some years before the intro- and encouraged them to do their best. More ' 
duction of high explosives ho had taken modern devmopments were mainly initiated j 
special interest in the design and con- by his partner, Sir Andrew Noble, 1 

struction of the cruiser type, which was Armetrong’s varied activities brought him 
indeed to a considerable extent originated great wealth, which he always put to en- i 
by him. The Elswick firm built several lightened uses. In 1863 he puroliased some t 
vessels of this class at the Walker yard, land on tho east of Rothbury, and among ! 
leading up to the Esmeralda, constructed the beetling crags of a rugged chine bo | 
for Chili in 1882, which may be described built a stately home, ‘ Cragside.’ He laid 
as the first modern protected cruiser. Arm- out roads upon its rooky slopes, he trained 
strong strongly advocated the construction streams and dug out lakes. He sowed 
of a large number of -vessels of this class fiowers, planted rare shrubs, and covered 
of moderate size. He believed that they the ground with millions of noble trees, till 
would bo most effective protectors of com- the bleak hillside was transformed into a i 
merce, and that several acting together magnificent pork, end the barren wilderness 
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was clothed with beauty. At OraMide, too, 
he dispensed n princely hospitality, and 
numerous men ol distinction were among 

Armstrong visited Egypt to ad- 
vise a method of obviating the interruption 
to the Nile tratlic caused by the cataracts. 
His interesting lectures to the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle, de- 
scribing his journey and the antiquities on 
the river-bault, were published in 1874. 

In later life Armstrong’s happiest hours, 
when not employed in planting or building, 
were devoted to electrical research in his 
laboratory at Gragside. lie expressed the 
opinion that, if he had given to electricity 
the time spent upon hydraulics, the results 
would have beeu even more remunerative. 

Among his early experiments with his hy- 
dro-electric machinehe had shown that a cot- 
ton filament in two odjacent glasses travels 
towards the positive electrode in one, while 
an encircling tube of water moves towards 
the negative electrode in the other. This 
was the starting-point of his subsequent re- 
geatchcs into the nature of the electric dis- 
charge. About 1892 he repeated the experi- 
ment in a modified form, ueing a llithrakoriF 
induction coil giving an 18-inch spark, and 
he suggested that the phenomenon mdicaled 
the co-existence of two opposite currents in 
the movemeul.s of electricity, the negative 
being surrounded by the positive, like a 
core within a tube. In 1897 Arra.stroug 
pubhshed a beautifully illustrated volume 
on ‘ Electric Movement in Air and Water,’ 
in which he discussed the most remarkable 
series of figures ever obtained by electric 
discharge over x’kotographio plates. In 
these later investigations ho employed a 
Wimsliurat machine with skteen plates, 
each 84 inches in diameter. In the follow- 
ing November he invited Dr. II. Stroud, of 
the Durham College of Science, to continue 
his experiments. In a supnlcmcnt to his 
book (1899) Armstrong developed a method 
of studying the phenomena of sudden elec- 
tric discharge based upon the formation of 
Lichtenburg figures. The results confirm 
the accuracy of the interpretation as to 
positive and negative distribution in his 
earlier work, and_ also extend the study of 
electric discharge in new direclione. 

Throughout his life Armstrong was a 
notable benefactor of his native city. There 
is hardly any meritorious institution in New- 
castle or the neighbourhood, educational or 
charitable, which was not largely indebted 
to his assistance. lie was a member of 
counsil of the Durham College of Science 
(1878-1000). lie laid the foundation stone 


of the present buildings (1SS7), and he was 
a generous subscriber to its funds. He used 
his genius for landscape gardening to beau- 
tify Jesmond Dene, and then presented it to 
the town with some ninety-three acres, part 
of which is included in the Armstrong Park. 
In July 1886 Armstrong was induced to 
ofler himself as a liberal unionist candidate 
for the representation of Newcastle in parlia- 
ment, but, chiefly owing to labour troubles, 
was not returned. Two months afterwards 
ho was presented withvthe freedom of the 
city, and in June 1887 he was raised to the 
peerage as Daron Armstrong in considera- 
tion of his varied and eminent public services, 
lie represented Eothbury on the Northum- 
berland county council, 1880-92. lie pur- 
chased Bamborough Ca&Llo in 1894, intend- 
ing to devote a portion of it to the pmposes 
of a convalescent homo, lie commenced 
nobly conceived restorations, but he did not 
live to see the completion of his designs. 

Armstrong’s great services to scientifio 
invention were rewarded by many distinc- 
tions apart from those already mentioned, 
and numerous foreign decorations. He was 
created D.O.L. Durham (1882), Master of 
Engineering, Dublin (1892), and ho received 
the Bessemer medal, 1891, He was on ori- 
ginal member of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute; president of the Mechanical Engineers, 
1861, 1862, 1869 j of the North of England 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, 1872-3, 
1873-4, 187 i-6; of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, 1882 j of the Literary ond Philo- 
aophical Society of Newcastle, 1860-1900; 
of the Natural History Society of Northum- 
horland, Durham, and Newcostle, 1890- 
1900. 

Armstrong died at Crogside on 27 Dec. 
1900. On the last day of the nineteenth 
century his remains were laid beside those 
of his wife (who died on 2 Sept. 1893) in the 
extension of Eothbury churchyard, which 
overlooks the river Coquet. By his death 
Newcastle lost her grealost citizen, who con- 
ferred upon the city not only glory but most 
substantial benefits. Armstrong’s name will 
always stand high among the most illustrious 
men of tlis nineteenth century, who have 
rendered it memorable for the advance in 
scientific knowledge and in the adaptation 
of natural forces to the service of mankind. 

Armstrong had no issue, and his heir was 
his grancl-nephew, William Henry Armstrong 
FitzPatrick Watson, eon of John William 
Watson (the son of Armstrong’s only sister), 
by his wife, Margaret Godmon, daughter of 
Patrick Person FitzPatrick, esq., of Fitz- 
Leat House, Bognor. Armstrong’s grand- 
nephew, in 1889, on his marriage with 
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AVinifroJa Jane, eldest daughter of freneral 
Sir John Adye [q. r. Suppl.], nssumpd the 
name and orms of AraiRtroncr in addition to 
those of Watson, by the wish of his great- 
uncle, and in 1903 he was created Baron 
Armstrong of Bambiirgh and Cragside. 

Armstrong pursued all his researches with 
grip, tenacity, and concentration, with re- 
markable courage, zeal, and energy under 
the most perplexing circumstances. Fre- 
quently even disappointments and failures 
turnished the key to ultimate success. His 
colleague. Sir A. iS'oble, has spoken of his 
‘ extraordinary intuition as to how a result 
would work out. He would very often make 
a guess at a result, while I, after much labour 
and calculation, would reach the same con- 
clusion.’ He was a vigorous writer, and his 
expositions of his views were clear and 
forcible; but his busy life loft little oppor- 
tunity for literaiy work, although he was 
the author of a large number of addresses, 
papers, and pamphlets. These treat chiefly 
of engineering and scientific subjects ; three 
are contained in ‘ The Industrial Resources 
of the Tyne, Wear, and Tees,’ 1803, of which 
he was joint editor. His most important 
■w ork was his magnificently illustratea ‘Elec- 
tric Mot oment in Air and Water,’ 1897, and 
the supplement, 1899. Among his papers j 
tile chief are: 1838 and 1840, ‘On the Ap- j 

{ ilicntion of a Column of Water as a Motive I 
’ower for driving Machinery’ {Mechankt’ \ 
Mtufasine) ; 1811-3, several piijmrs ‘ On the 
Electricity of EfHuent Steam’ (Philusophical j 
Maffasive) ; 1850, ‘ On the Application of ! 
Water Pres-sure as a Motive Power ’ (Pro- 
ccedings of Institute of Civil Evgineero, vol. 
ix.); ISfiS, ‘ On Concussion of Pump A’nlves’ 

( ib, vol. xii.) ; 18.57-8, ‘ On the Use of Steam 
Coals of the Hartley District in Marine 
Boilers;’ 1858, ‘Water-pressure Machinery’ 
(Proceedings of Institute of Mechanical 
gineers) ; 18fl.3, ‘ The Goal Supply ’ (British 
Aisoeiation, Newcastle) ; 1863, ‘ A Three- 
powered Hydraulic Engine j ’ 1863, ‘ The 
Construction of AVrougbt-iron Rifled Field 
Quns ; ’ 1869, ‘ Artillery ’ (Mechanical Engi- 
neers) ; 1873, ‘ The Coal Supply ’ (North of 
England, Institute <f Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers) ; 1877, ' History of Modem De- 
velopments of Water-pressure Machinery’ 
(Proceedings of Institute of Civil Engineers, 
vol. 1.); 1883, 'National Defences’ (ibid,)-, 
1883, ‘ Utilisation of NaturalForceB’(j5rf<«A 
Assodation, York) ; 1883, ‘ Social Matters ’ 
(Northern Union of Mechanics’ Institutes). 
To the ‘ Nineteenth Century’ he contributed 
three papers : ‘ The Vague Cry for Technical 
Education’ (1888); 'The Cry for Useless 
Knowledge’ (1668 j; and ‘The New Naval 


Programme ’ (1889). He contributed to ths 
j ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society ’ ‘ Am In- 
: duction Machine,’ 1893, and ‘Novel Effects 
I of Electric Discharge,’ 1893. 

! The chief portraits of Armstrong ore: 
(1) by Mr. G. F. AVatts, R.A., at Cragside; 
(3) full-length by Mrs. L. Waller, in ths 
Council Chamber, Newcastle Town Hall 
(this was paid for by public subscription) ; 

(3) by Mr. J. 0. Horsley, at Elswick Works ; 

(4) head and shoulders, by Mrs. L. Waller, 
at Cragside, of which copies exist in the 
Jubilee Hall, Rothbury, and the Liteiaiy 
and Philosophical Society and the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, London; (6) miniature 
of AV. G. Armstrong, aged 18 ; (6) miniature 
by Taylor (these miniatures both at Orag- 
side) ; (7) bust by A. Munro, at Cragside, 
of which a replica by the artist is in the 
Literary and Philosophical Library. 

[A Life of Lord Armstrong is included in 
‘Heroes of Industry,’ by 10. E. Jones, 1886, and 
in ‘ ttre.it Thinkers and Workers,’ by E. Coch- 
rane, 1888. A short memoir was written by 
Mr. Watson Armstrong in Cussior’s Mag. March 
1806.] H. P. G. 

ARNOLD, MATTHEW (1823-1888), 
poet and critic, the eldest sou ot Dr. Thomas 
Arnold [q. v.], aftenvards famous as head- 
master of Rugby, and his wife Mary (Pen- 
rose), was bom on 34 Dec. 1832 at Laleham, 
near Staines, where bis father then took 
pupils. Thomas Arnold [q. v. Suppl.] was 
his younger brother. Matthew migrated to 
Rugby with his family in 1828, but in 18^ 
returned to Laloham as pupil of his maternal 
uncle, the Rev. John Biicklond. In August 

1836 he was removed to Winchester, and in 

1837 entered Rugby, which he left in 1841 
for Bolliol College, Oxford, where he had 
gained a classical scholarship. In 1840 he 
had won a prize at Rugby with hia first re- 
corded poetical production, ' Alaric at Rome’ 
(Rugby, 8vo, only two copies extant; re- 
printed 1893 and 1896) ; the work was 
deeply influenced by ‘ Childe Harold,’ and 
in its form of stanza was original for a prize 
poem, but it was not otherwise remarkable. 
Nor was the poem on Cromwell, which 
gained the Newdigate prize in June 1843 
(Oxford, 8vo), distinguished by any special 
characteristic. In 1844 Arnold took a second 
class in lit, hnm., and in March 1846 was 
elected to a feUowshi'p at Oriel. After a 
brief experience os a master at Rugby, he 
became in 1847 private secretary to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, then president of 
the council, and, as such, the minister 
charged with the administration of public 
instruction. In 1861 Lord Lansdowne pro- 
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Ta v\ one of the judges of the queen’s bench. 
‘■^'Up to this time Arnold, though now eight 
twenty was known only to a lew as a 
member ofa highly intellectual Oxford set, 
to which Olough, Lake, and J. D. Coleridge 
heionged, and to a few more as the author 
of a fittle volume of verse, ‘ The Strayed 
Beveller and other Poems,’ published in 
1849 under the initial ‘ A ’ (London, 16mo ; 
five hundred copies were printed, but it was 
withdrawn before ma^ copies were sold 
and is very scarce). His correspondence of 
the period, which, though full of crudities, 
18 more lively and original than the letters 
of later years, shows that he was profoundly 
interested in the questions of the day, espe- 
cially in the revolutionary movements of 
1848, and W already conceived the germs of 
most of the ideas which he was afterwards 
to develop. He must have been studying 
French and German, but he seems to have 
made no attempt in the department of 
literary and philosophical criticism in which 
he was afterwards to bocome potent; and 
his volume of verse, though including two 
of his best poems, ‘ The Forsaken Merman ’ 
and ' Mvcerinus,’ was too unequal as well 
as too diminutive to produce much effect. 
On the whole his mental progress up to 
this date seems slow; but either a natural 
process or his contact with the busy world in 
the disoWge of his really arduous duties as 
school inspector efiecled a speedy develo])- 
ment; in 16S3 he appears ns a pout of 
matore power, and in 1853 not merely os a 
poet but os a legislator upon poetry. The 
volume of 1863 was ‘ Empedocles on Etna 
and other Poems ’ (London, Syo ; roissuod 
1806, 4to; the original is only less scarco 
than ‘The Strayed Eeveller’). The book, 
like its forerunner, was published under the 
hare initial ‘A.’ It contained, with some 
short lyrics, two long poems, the dramatic 
'Empedocles on Etna,’ and the narrative 
'Tristram and Iseult,’ which were much 
more ambitious in design and elaborate in 
execution than anything previously at- 
tempted by Arnold. Eoth poems had great 
attritions; the songs of the horp-playor 
Collides in ‘ Empedocles ’ are extraordinary 
combinations of pictorial beauty with lyrical 
passion, and the third canto of ‘Tristram ’ 
it a masterpiece of descriptive poetry. But 
neither the songs of Oallides nor tne third 
OMito of ‘ Tristram ’ has much connection 
with the rest of the poem to which each 
If the finest passages are thus, , 


strictly speaking, supeiHuous, the poems can 
hardly he other than disjointed — and so in- 
deed they are — not apparently from inability 
to conceive the subjects as wholes, but from 
inaptitude in the combination of details. 
They nevertheless contain sulheient beauty 
to justify by themselves a high poetical re- 
putation, and were accompanied by a num- 
ber of exquisite lyrics, among which it will 
suffice to name ‘A Summer Night,’ ‘The 
Youth of Nature,’ ‘The Youth of Man,’ 
‘Isolation,’ and ‘ Faded Leaves.’ The spirit 
of these pieces may be described as inter- 
mediate between Wordsworth and Goethe, 
who aro elsewhere in the same volume con- 
trasted with each other and with Byron in 
a very noble lyric. Tf, however, the poet 
neither expressed a new view of life nor 
created a new form of poetry, his stylo and 
cast of thought were indisputably his own. 
The volume nevertheless failed to win public 
attention, and the author, probably prompted 
less by disappointment than by dissatisfac- 
tion with the defects which he had discovered 
in ‘ Empedocles,' withdrew it after disposing 
of fifty copies. Ho was already providing 
himself with a new pi^ce de r^mfanre, better 
adapted to exemplify his creed as a poet. 
He could not have chosen better than in 
‘Sohrab and Kubtiim,' which first appeared 
in ‘Poems by Matthew Arnold, a new 
edition ’ (1853, 8vo ; 186*1 and 1867, slightly 
altered). Together with a ro-issue of the 
most important coufente ('Empedocles on 
Etna’ excepted) of his former volumes, the 
new volnnie contained the new poems of 
'The Scholar-Gipsy’ and ‘Bequisscat,’ as 
well as ‘Sohrab and Bustnm.’ Tlie last 
piece is an episode from Firdiisi’s ‘Shah- 
Namoh,’ noble and affecting in subject, and 
so simple in its perfect unity of action ns 
to leave no room for digression, while fully 
admit ting the adornments of description and 
elaborate simile. These are introduced with 
exquisite judgment, and, while greatly 
heightening the poetical beauty of the piece, 
aro never allowed to divert attontion from 
the progi^ess of the main action, which cul- 
minates in a situation of unsurpassable 
pathos. Nothing could have more forcibly 
exemplified the doctrines laid down by the 
author in his memorable preface to this 
volume of ‘ Poems,’ in which he condemns 
the prevalent taste for brilliant phrases and 
isolated felicities, and admonishes poets to 
regard above all things unity, consistency, 
and the total impression of the piece. 

This prefatory essay is a literary land- 
mark and monument of sound criticism. It 
is also of peculiar interest as foreshadowing 
the character of the literary work with 
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which Arnold's name was hereafter to be 
mainly associated. The intellectual defects 
which the essay denounced were oharac- 
teristioally English defects. Soon discover- 
ing himself to he at issue with the bulk of 
his countrymen in every region of opinion, 
Arnold subsequently undertook the un- 
popular office of detector- general of the in- 
tellectual failings of his own nation. The 
cast of his mind was rather critical than 
constructive, and the gradual drying up of 
his native ^ring of poetry, at no time 
copious, left him no choice between criticism 
and silence. 

In 1853 the exhaustion of his poetic 
faculty did not seem imminent, and some 
time was to elapse before Arnold assumed 
his distinctly critical attitude towards the 
temper of his times. In 1855 he pubhshed 
‘Poems . . . Second Series’ (London, 8vo), 
most^ reprints; but the most important, 
‘Balder Dead,’ a miuiature blank-verse epic 
in the manner of ‘ Sohrab and Bustiim,’ was 
new, and almost as great a masterpiece of 
noble pathos and dignified narrative. 

In Slay 1867 Arnold was elected to the 
professorship of poetry at Oxford, wliich he 
Wd for ten years. He inaugurated his 
tenure of office by publishing in 1858 a 
tragedy, ‘ Merope,’ avowedly intended as a 
poetical manifesto, and therefore condemned 
m advance as a work of reflection rather 
than inspiration. It is stately but frigid: 
the subject evidently had not taken po'ses- 
sion of him as ' Sohrab ’ and ‘ Balder ’ had 
done. It is also weighted by the unrhymed 
choral lyrics, whose mechanism contrasts 
painfully with the spontaneity of the harp- 
player’s songs in ‘ Empedocles on Etna.’ 
It is to Arnold’s honour that, tir as he 
would, he could not write lyrical poetry 
without a lyrical impulse, such as came to 
him when in November 1857 he wrote 
‘Bugby Chapel’ on his father’s death, or 
when m 1850 he celebrated his deceased 
brother and sister-in-law in ‘A Southern 
Night,’ one of the most beautiful of hie 
poems [see Anyou), "William DuLAFnan], 
or when he wrote ‘ Thyrsis’ on the death of 
his friend Clough in 1861. 

‘Thyrsis’ and ‘A Southern Night’ were 
first issued in Arnold’s 'New Riems’ of 
1667 . Many other pieces that figure in that 
volume evince declining power not so much 
hy Meriority of execution as hy the in- 
creasing tendeiH^ to mere reflection : one of 
the pieces, ‘ Saint Brandan,’ was published 
separately (London, 1867, 4to). His ‘ Poems' 
were fully collected in two volumes in 1869, 
when ‘ Rugby Chapel ’ was first included, 
and again in 1877. By that date his chief 


work as a poet had been long since done. 
The true elegiac note was, however, struck 
once more in ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ a poem 
on the death of Dean Stanley in 1881 (in 
‘ Nineteenth Century,’ January 1882), mag- 
nificent in its opening and its close, and 
nowhere unworthy of the author or the 
occasion. (^1 Arnold’s ‘poetry reappeared 
in three volumes in 1885, and in a aingle- 
Tolums ‘ Popular edition ' in 1890. ‘ Selected 
Poems’ were issued as a volume of the ‘ Qol- 
den Treasury Series’ in 1878.) 

Meanwhile Arnold’s appointment at Ox- 
ford had prompted two of his most valuable 
efforts in literary criticism. In 1861 hs 
published ‘On Translating Homer: Three 
Lectures given at Oxford’ (London, 8 to), 
one of the essays which mark epochs. There 
followed in 1862 a second volume, 'On 
Translating Homer : last "W ords.’ The four 
lectures were first collected in 1896, It 
is true that Arnold’s principles were more 
satisfactory than his practice ; his own at- 
tempts at translation were not very success- 
ful; and the lectures were disfigured by in- 
excusable flippancies at the expense of per- 
sons entitled to the highest respect [see 
Weioht, IciUBon CiiablesI But never 
had the characteristics of Ilomer himself 
been set forth with such authority, or the 
rules of translation so unanswerably 
duced from them,_ or popular misconceptions 
so effectually extinguished. It is indeed a 
classic of criticism. Almost equal praise is 
due to the lectures ‘ On the Study of Celtic 
literature ’ delivered in 1867, oven though 
his knowledge of this subject was by nn 
means equal to his knowledge of Homer, and 
the theme is less susceptible of closeness of 
treatment and cogency of demonstration. Its 
chief merit, apart from the fasemating style, 
is to have set forth the essential characteris- 
tics of Celtic poetry, and to have compre- 
hended those qualities of English poetry 
which chiefly distinguish it from that of 
other modern nations under the possibly in- 
exact but certainly convenient denomination 
of ‘Celtic magic.’ 

In 1859 Arnold issued an able pamphlet, 
‘England and the Italian Question,’ but, 
with all his poetical and critical activity, he 
was fax from neglecting his official duties. 
His correspondence is mil of proofs of his 
zeal as an inspector of schools, which are 
further illustrated by the valuable collection 
of his official reports published by Sir Francis 
Sandford after his death. He delighted in 
foreign travel for the purpose of inspecting 
foreign schools and universities, and nis ob- 
servations were published in several books 
of great though ephemeral value : ‘Popular 
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MuMtion of France,’ 1861 j ‘ A French, overlooked, Arnold’s crusade against British 
n ' 180-1 " ‘ Schools and Universities on Philistinism and imperviousness to ideas was 
the Continent,’ 1808. At home his opposi- as serviceable as it was gallant, and much 
t' n to Mr. howe's revised educational code rather a proof of his affection for his country- 
tnne time teemed likely to occasion his men than of the contempt for them unjustly 
“ ? ation* but he held on, and gave no laid to his charge. In literature and allied 
'vn of retirement until he had earned his subjects his chief protest against their cha- 
!!^s;nn except on one occasion, when he moteristic failings was made in ‘Culture and 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the Anarchy ’ (1809), a colleotion of essays (that 
Ubrarianship of the House of Commons, had first appeared in the ‘Cornhill Maga- 
After living some years in London ho re- zine ’) all leading up to the apotheosis of 
moved to Harrow, and in 1873 to Cobham, culture ns the minister of the ‘ sweetness and 
where he remained until his death. His light’ essential to the perfect character. In 
domestic life, in general happy, was sadly politics a more scientific method of dealing 
clouded by the successive deaths of three with public questions was advocated in 
sons within a short period. ' Friendship’s Qurland ’ (1871), a book very 

As a critic Arnold considerably modified seriously intended, but loo full of persiflage 
the accepted form of the English critical for most serious readers. In thoologjr he 
essay by giving it something of the cast of strove to supplant the letter by the spirit in 
a emserie.B, method he had learned from ‘St. Paul and Protestantism ’(1870; revised 
one of the chief objects of his admiration and from the ‘ Cornhill ;’ 4th edit. 1887); ‘Lite- 
imitation, Sainte-Bouve. His critical powers rature and Dogma; an Essay towards a 
were ^own to veiy great advantage in the better Apprehension of the Bible ’ (1873) ; 
fine series of ‘ Essays in Criticism ’ (1 86.5 ; ‘ God and the Biblo : a Review of Objections 
find edit, modified, 1869; 0th edit. 1889). to “Literature and Dogma”' (1875); and 
Almost all the contents of this volume are ‘Last Essays on. Church and Religion’ 
charming, especially the sympathetic studies (1877). These books are not likely to be 
of Spinoza and Marcus Aurelius, and tho ox toneivoly read in the future, but their con- 
contrast, combined with a parallel, between temporary influence la a noticeable ingredient 
the religious ideas of Ptoleinuio Alexandria in the stream of tendency which has brought 
and medieval Assisi, a pair of pictures in the national mind nearer to Arnold’s ideal, 
the manner of Arnold's friend, Ernest Arnold’s critical interest in poetry re- 
Renan. The most important essay, how- mained at the same time unimpaired. In 
ever, is that on Heino; for in depicting 1878 he edited the ‘Six Chief Lives’ from 
Heine, with perfect justice, os the intel- Jolmson’s ‘ Lives of the Poets ’ (6th edit, 
lectual liberator, the man whose special 1889). lie made excellent selections from 
function it was to break up stereotyped 'Wordsworth (1879) and Byron (1881), a^ 
forms of thought, Arnold consciously or un- companied by admirable prefaces ; contri- 
consciously delineated the mission which ho buted tho general introduction to Mr. T. II. 
had imposed upon himself, and to which tho Ward’s selections of English poets, and 
best of his non-ofliciol energies were to be wrote for tho same collection the critical 
devoted for many years. He had become notices of Gray and Heats, valuable as far 
profoundly discontented w ith English in- as they go, but strangely restricted in scope, 
difl'erence to ideas in literature, in politics. In 1881 also ho collected Burke’s ' Letters, 
and in religion, and set himself to rouse his Speeches, and Tracts on Irish Affairs ’ with 
countrymen out of what he deemed their n preface. He also produced annotated ver- 
intdlectual apathy by raillery and satire, sions of tho writings of the hyo Isaiahs 
objurgation in the manner of a Ruskin or a (1872 and 1883), tho first of which, as ‘A 
Carlyle not being at all in his way. There Bible-Roading lor Schools,’ went through 
is a certain incongruity in tho bombard- numerous editions, 
ment of such solid entrenchments wit h such In 1883, greatly to Arnold’s surprise, Glod- 

light artiUory ; it is also plain that Arnold stono conferred upon him a civil list pension 
is as one-sided as the objects of his attack, of 2601., which enabled him to retire from 
and docs not sulficiently perceive that the the civil service. In the winter of tlie same 
defects which he satirises ore often defects year he started on a lecturing tour in Ame- 
inevitably annexed to great qualities. Kor rica. His eldest daughter had married and 
was it possible to lecture his countrymen settled in that country. He returned to 
as he did without assuming the air of the England in the spring of 1884, having reaped 
deservedly detested ‘ superior person.’ a fair pecuniary reward firom his lectures. 

With every drawback, together with some olthough he incurred some adverse criticism, 
serious failures in good taste which cannot bo He paid another visit to America in 1886. 
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Among the fruits of his first American tour being a more disaple of Goethe, and Goeths 
■were two powerful lectures— one on the im- from being a meie follower of Wordsworth, 
portance of a high standard of culture, the As a critic he repeatedly evinced a happy 
other vindicating literary study ns an instru- instinct for doing the right thing at tna 
ment of education against the encroach- right time. Apart from their high intel,. 
meiits of physical science. These, with a leotual merits, the seasonahlene&s of the 
hardly adegoate lecture on Emerson, in preface to the poems of 1863, of the lee- 
which he finds much to say about Carlyle, tures on Homer, and those on the Cdtio 
were published in 1886 as ‘Discourses in spirit, renders these monumental in Enghah 
America.’ * Mixed Essays ’ had appeared in literature. His great defect as a critic is 
1879; ‘Irish Essays and Others’ was pub- the absence of a lively (esthetic sense; the 
lished in 1882, and ' Essays in Criticism, more exquisite beauties of literature do not 
Second Series,’ in 1888 ; and he continued to greatly impress him imless as vehicles for the 
the last an active contributor to periodical communication of ideas. He inherited his 
literature, especially in the* Nineteenth Cen- fnth6t’8ethicalca6tofmind;conductintere8t3 
tnry.’ Essays from this review and from him more than genius. Nothing else can > 
‘ Murray’s Magazine ' were issued at Boston account for his amaaiM definition of poetry 
in 1888 as ‘ Civilization in the United as a ‘ criticism of lire ; ’ and in the same 
States.’ His last essay, on Milton, appeared spirit, when he ought to be giviire acorn- 
in the United States after his death. Arnold prehensive view of Keats and GFray, he 
died very suddenly from disease of the heart spends his time in inquiring whether Keats 
on 16 April 1888 at Liverpool, whither ha was manly, and why Gray was unproduc. 
had gone on a visit to his sister to welcome tive. When, however, he could place him- 
his daughterhomeward bound from America, self at a pomt of view that suited him, 
Matthew Arnold was buried in the church- none could write more to the point. His 
yard of All Saints, Laleham, in the same characters of Spinoza, Marcus Aurelius, and 
grave with his eldest son Thomas (1863- Heine are masterly, and nothing can be 
1868), and a grandson, His tombstone bears better than his poetical appreciation of 
the inscription ‘ There is sprung up a light Wordsworth, Byron, and Goethe. A great ‘ 
for the righteous and j(iyful glaiiess for writer whose influence on conduct was 
such os ace true-hearted,’ Ps. xcvii. 11. mainly indirect, such as Dickens or Thacke- 
Arnold unwisely discouraged all biogra- ray, seemed to pnzzlo him ; Tennyson’s H 
phical memorials of himself, and the only beauties as a poet were unappreciated oa t 
authentic record is the disappointing ‘ Letters account of his secondary place as a thinker ; I 
of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888,’ collected and the vehemence of a Carlyle or a Char. , 
and arranged by Mr. G. W. E. Bussell in lotto Bronte olfended his fastidious tasts, > 
two volumes, 1896, These are entertaining Thus, for one reason or another, he estimated ' 
reading, and pleasing os proofs of the the genius of his own age much below its 
extreme amiability of one who was generally real desert, and this unsympathetic attitude 
set down as supeicilious and sardonic, but towards the contemporary representatives 
are remarkablv devoid of insight, whether of English thought perverted his entire 
literary or politicol. This pr^ahly arises view of it, political, social, and intellectual, 
in great measure from their being mostly Mr. Herbert Spencer criticises some of the 
addressed to members of his own family, caprices of his 'anti-patriotic bias ’and effec- 
and so wanting the stimulns arising from tively ridicules his longings for on English 
the collision of dissimilar minds, They academy in his ' Study of Sociology’ ((map- 
depict the vmtcr’a moral character, notwith- ter ix. and notes). Yet, if Arnold cannot os 
standing, with as much clearness as attrac- praised as he praises Sophocles for having 
tivenesB, and his intellectual character is ‘ seen life steady and seen it whole,’ ho at 
sufiiciently evident in his ■writings. If a all events saw what escaped many others ; 
single word could resume him, it would he and if he exaggerated the inaccessibility of 
‘academic; I but, although this perfectly the English nund to ideas, he loft it mote 
describes his habitual^ attitude oven as a accessihle than he found it. This would 
poet, it leaves aside his chaste diction, his have contented him ; his aim was not to 
pictorial vividness, and his overwhelming subjugate opinion but to emancipate it, con- 
pathos. The better, which is also the larger, tending for the ends of Goethe with the 
part of his poetry is without doubt immor- weapons of Heine. 

taL^ His position is distinctly independent, A noble portrait of Arnold, by Mr. G. E. 
■while this is perhaps less owing to innate Watts, B.A., is in the National Portrait 
originality than to the balance of competing Q allery (it is reproduced in Arnold’s ‘ Poems ’ 
influences. Wordsworth saves him from in the ‘Temple Classics,’ 1900, which also 
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contains a bibliographical skotoh bv Mr. 
Buxton Forman) ; and an excellent likenera 
is enirraved aa the frontispiece to his ‘ Poeti- 
cal works,’ 1890 (of. Harper's Magaai^, 
May 1888). There is as yet no collective 
^ition of his writings in England, though 
a i ritnrm edition in ten volumes was issued 
in .4.merica (New York, 1884, &e.) ; a biblio- 
irranhv was published by Mr. Thomas Bur- 
S Smart in 1892. ‘ The Matthew Arnold 
Birthday Book, arranged by his dau|;hter, 
Eleanor Arnold,’ with a portrait, was issued 
in a handsome quarto, 1883, and selections 
from his ‘Notebooks’ in 1902 by another 
daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Armino IVodehousa, 
aftOTards (1909) Lady Sandhurst. 

[Arnold’s correspondence is the only compre- 
hensive authority for his life. Professor Sainte- 
bury’s monograph (1899) is admirable whotever 
It is not warped by hostility to Arnold’s spaeuli- 
tivo ideas and soma of his literary predilections. 
A more sympathetic account is G-. w . E. Euasoll’s 
Matthew Arnold, 1904. A remarkable article on 
the Poems of 1863 by Fronde is in the West- 
BiniterIieview(Jannnry 1864). Euays upon his 
poetry are in A. 0. 8winburne’s Essays and 
Studies, 1875, and by Mr. A. C. Benson and tho 
present writer in popular editions of Arnold’s 
poems. The ethical aepects of Arnold’s te.iching 
sra wcamined in John H. Boberl son’s Modern 
Enmanists, 1891 ; in Gl. White’s Matthew Arnold 
and the Spiri b of the Age,l 898 j and in W. H. Hud- 
son's Studies in Interpretation, Now York, 1890. 
See also Sir Joshua Fitch’s Thomas and Matthew 
Arnold in tho Great Educators Series, 1897 ; 
Arthur Galton’s Two Essays upon Matthew Ar- 
nold, 1897 (with additional letters), and Ororier’s 
My Inner Iiifo, 1898, pp. 621-9.] E.G. 


ARNOLD, Sib NICHOLAS (1607?- 
1580), lord justice in Ireland, born about 
1607, was tho second hut eldest eurviving 
sou of John Arnold (d. 1645-6) of Churcham, 
Gloucestershire, and his wife Isabel Hawkins. 
His father was prothouotary and clerk of 
the crowm in Wales, and in 1541-2 was 
granted the manors of Iliglmam and Over, 
also in Gloucestershire. Nicholas Arnold 
was oha of Henry YIlI’s gentlemen pen- 
sioners as early as 1626; after 1630 he 
entered Cromwell’s service, and was by him 
employed in connection with the dissolution 
of the monastwies. In December 1638 ho 
Was pomoted into the king’s service, and a 
year later he became one of Henry VIIl’s new 
bodyguard. On 10 Jan. 1644-6 he was re- 
turned to parliament as one of the knights 
for Gloucestershire. In tlie same year he was 
in command of the garrison atQueenhorough, 
and in July 1646 he was sent to take chorgo, 
With 4 salary of 26s, 8cZ, a day, of Boulogne- 
bOTg, _a fort above Boulogne, which passed 
with it into English hands by the peace of 


I that year. Arnold at once reported that the 
I fort was not in a position for defence ; but 
I Homerset in 1647 did something to remedy 
I the fault, and when on 1 May 1649, four 
I months before declaring war, the IVench 
attacked Boulogneberg, they were completely 
defeated. Arnold had only four hundred 
men and the French three thousand; Arnold 
was wounded, but the French are said to 
have filled fifteen wagons with their dead 
(WMOTHEsner, Chron. ii, 11). A ficesh 
attack was made in Augnst, when Arnold, 
recognising the hopelessness of a defence, 
removed ml the ordnance and stores into 
Boulogne, and dismantled the fort. For 
the remainder of the war and untE the 
cession of Boulogne Arnold acted as one of 
the council there. He was knighted some 
time during the reign of Edward VI, and 
during the latter part of it seems to have 
travelled in Italy {Cal. State Papers, For. 
1647-63, pp. 227, 237, 242). lie ret uined 
to England in time to sit for Gloucester- 
shire in Edward VFs last parliament (Fe- 
bruajy-Maroh 1663), 

Arnold made no open opposition to Mary’s 
accession, hut ho fell under suspicion at the 
time of Wyatt’s rebellion. On 0 Feb. 
1653-4 the sheriff of Gloucestershire re- 
ported to the council ‘words spoken by 
Arnold relative to the coming of the kmg 
of Spain,’ and Wyatt compromised him by 
saying that he waa the first to whom Wil- 
liam Thomas [q. v.] mentioned his plot to 
assassinate the queen. On 21 Feb. Arnold 
was committed to the Fleet, being removed 
to the Tower three days later. lie remained 
there untE 18 Jan. 1664-6, when he was 
relsased on sureties for two thousand pounds. 
On 23 Sept, following he was oven elected 
to parliament for his old constituency, but 
ho still maintained relations with various 
conspirators against Mary, and in January 
1666-6 was implicated in Sir Henry Dudley 
fq. V. Suppl.] end Uvedalo’s plot to drive tho 
Npauiords from England [see UvudaiiE, 
BtOHAHDj. On 19 April he waa again com- 
mitted to the Tower (Maobtb, Hiary, p. 
104), and his deposition taken on 6 May is 
still extant(GzI.iStatePaper's,Dom. 1647-80, 
p. 82). On 23 Swt. foEowing he was removed 
to the Fleet, where he was allowed ‘liberty 
of the house.’ Soon afterwards he was re- 
leased on condition of not going within ten 
miles of Gloucestershire, and even this re- 
striction was relaxed on S Feb. 1666-7. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, Arnold 
become sheriff of Gloucestershire 1668-9, 
And in 1662 he was selected to go to Ireland 
to report on tho complaints against Sussex’s 
administration. Froude describes him as 


' a han], iron, pitiless man, careful of things 
and careless of phrases, untroubled with 
delicacy and impervious to Irish enchant- 
ments/ According to a more reasoned 
estimate he was ‘ a man of resolution, and 
industry, who cared little for popularity, 
and might be trusted to carry out his orders ’ 
(BAewiXi, Ireland under the Tudors, ii. 50). 
Susses resented the inquiry, especially into 
the military mismanagement, and put ob- 
stacles in Arnold's way ; but Arnold mode 
out a cose too strong to he neglected by the 
English government, aud in lodl he was 
sent bach to Ireland with Sir Thomas 
Wroth (1016-1573) [q. v.] and a new com- 
mission. Snsso.v was granted sick leave, 
and on 24 May 1664 Arnold was appointed 
lord justice during the lord deputy’s absence 
(Hist, MSS. Comm. 15th Rep. App. hi. 
133). He made a rigorous inquisition into 
military abuses, hut in the character of ruler 
he was hardly so successful, lie trusted 
too implicitly in Shane O'Neill’s professions 
of loyalty, and encouraged him to attack | 
the Scots in Ulster; he treated the O'Connors 
and O'Reillys with harshness, arclibishop 
Loftus with rudeness, and was unduly par- 
tial to Kildare. His intentions were ex- 
cellent, ‘ but he was evidently quarrelsome, 
arbitrary, credulous, and deficient in personal 
dignity.' His lequoat to be appointed lord 
deputy was refhscA and on 23 June 1565 he 
was recalled. Sir Henry Sidney [q, v.] being 
selected to succeed Sussex. 

After Arnold's return to England a series 
of articles woe presented against him by 
Sussex, but, beyond calling up Arnold to 
reply, the council took no nirther steps 
against him. Arnold henceforth confined 
himself to local affairs ; he had been returned 
to parliament for Gloucester city in January 
1662-3, and on 8 May 1573 was again 
elected for the county. He was commis- 
sioner for the collection of a forced loan in 
1660, and he was also on commissions for 
the peace, for the restraint of grain, and for 
enforcing the laws relating to clothiers. 
Much of his energy was devoted to im- 
proving the breed of English horses; as 
early as 1646 he had been engaged in 
importing horses from Flanders, and in his 
' Description of England,* prefi.xed to Holin- 
shrf, William Harrison (1634-1693) [q. t. 1 
writes, ‘ Sir Nicholas Arnold of late hath 
bred the best horses in England, and written 
of the manner of their production.’ No trace 
of these writings has, however, been dis- 
covered. 

Arnold died early in 1681, and was buried 
in Ghurcham parish church ( Olouceatershire 
Kotts and Queries, iv. 270, 271; Jnjuia. post | 


mortem Elia. vol. oxov. No. 94 ; the order for 
the inquisition is dated 19 J itne 1681, hut the 
inquisition itself is illegible). He married 
first, on 19 June 1629, Margaret, daughter oi 
Sir William Dennys of Dyrham, Gloucester- 
shire, by whom he had issue two sons and a 
daughter ; tho elder son, Howland, marrit>d 
Mary, daughter of John Brydges, fimt baroa 
Chandos Jq. V.], and was father of Dorothy 
wife of Sir Thomas Lucy (1661-1606) [see 
under Lnev, SiK Taoitis (1632-1000)]. Bv 
his second wife, a lady named Isham, Arnold 
had isme one son, John, who settled at 
Llanthony. 

[Cdl. Letters and Papers, Henry VHI ; Cal. 
Stite P.ipers, Dom. 1647-80, Tor. 1547-63, 
Irish 1609-75, and Cavew MSS. vol. i.; Cal. 
Plants, Ireland, Pliz. ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 16fh 
Eep. App. iil. passim; Arts of the Privy Council, 
ed. Ddsent, Lnscolles's Liber Munentm Hib. ; 
Lit. Remains of Edward VI (Rozbnrghe Club) ; 
Wriothesley’s Chron. ; Chron. Queen Jane and 
Mdchyn’s Diary (Camden Soc.) ; Off. Ret. Mem- 
bers of Pari.; Visitation of Gloucestershire, 1623 
(HarLSoc.); Bagwell's Irekncl under the'fudors, 
vol. ii. ; Fronde’s Hist, of Engl.ind ; Burke's 
Landed Gentry ; Notes and Queries, 7th sot. vi. 
287,394.] A.P.P. 

ARNOLD, THOMAS (1823-1900), pro- 
feasor of English literature, second son o( 
Dr. Thomas Arnold [q. v.] of Rugby, and 
younger brother of Miitthow Arnold [q. v, 
Suppl.], was born at Laleliam, Staines, on 
30 Nov. 1823. Like his brother Matthow 
he was privately taught by Herbert Hill, a 
cousin of Robert Southey, and then, after a 
year at Winchester (1830-7 ), was entered at 
Rugby, where his master was James Prince 
Lee. The vacations were spent at Fox How 
in Westmoreland, and Arnold had a dear 
reoollectiou of Southey and of Wordsworth 
at Hydd Mount reciting the sonnet that 
he had just composed, ‘ Is there no nook of 
English ground secure P ’ He was elected 
to a scholarship at University College, 0,x- 
ford, in 1812, matriculating on 26 Feb., 
graduated B.A. 1846, M.A. ]865, and was 
entered of Lincoln’s Inn on 25 April 1846. 
His college rooms were opposite those of 
Arthur Stanley, and a small debating society, 
'The_ Decade,’ brought him into intimate 
relations with Stanley, Jowett, Shairp, and 
Clough, He met Olough near Loch Ness in 
the long vacation of 1847, and supplied the 
poet with one or two of the incidents forming 
the staple of his ' Bothie of Tobor-na- Vuolid? 
(in which poem he himself figures with 
little concealment as 'Philip'). In the same 
yep he accepted a clerkship in the colonial 
office, hut held it for a few months only, for in 
November 1847 he took a cabin passage to 
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^llineton NewZaaland. During the sum- he prolonged,’ and he thereupon left it and 
” pjgjg’ Jig attempted to start a small the chunm of Borne. After taking advice 
on a clearing in the Makara Valley, two with Arthur Stanley, then canon of Canter- 
ections of which had been purchased by his bury, he built a house (now Wyoliffe Hall) 
f ther- but this scheme proved abortive, and in the Danbury Boad, Oxford, and decided 
“ j_i|ji 849 hestartedasohoolatFortnill, to take pupils there. lie was candidate for 
Mar Nelson. His chief friend in New Zea- the professorship of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford 
land was Alfred Domott [q. v.] (Browning’s in 1876, but his election was prevented by 
'iVaring'). through whom he was offered, the announcement that he had rejoined the 
bntrefuW, a private secretaryship to Gover- church of Borne. He now sold his house at 
nor (Sir) George Grey. His emoluments at Oxford, and after a brief interval resumed 
Nelson were small, and he was smarting literary teaching in Dublin. He was elected 
under a certain sense of failure when in follow of the Eoyal University of Ireland in 
October 1840 he received a letter from Sir 1882, his status being improved by his ap- 
■William Denison offering him the post of pointment as professor of English languime 
inspector of schools in Tasmania, which ho and literature in the University College, St. 
irlamy accepted. Ha performed the duties Stephen’s Green. His later life was unevent- 
without intermission for six years and a ful. After 1887 he settled exclusively in 
half ffom January I860. At Ilobart Town, Ireland, and he made pilgrimages in ISfe to 
where his headquarters were, he married on the shrine of St. Brigit at Upsala in Sweden, 
13 June 1860 Julio, daughter of William visiting at tlie some lime the scene of the 
SoreU, registrar of deeds in Hobart, and mein action of Beowulf, about Boshilde, and 
grauddsu^ter of Colonel Sorell, a former in 1899 to Borne. Early in 1900 he brought 
governorof the colony. His life at the Nor- out an autobiographical volume entitled 
aal School in Ilobart was uneventful dur- ‘ Passages in a Wandering Life ; ’ he writes 
ing the next few yaare, but his mind was in an agreeable style of a life of which he 
oscillating upon religious questions, and in laments, with needless bitterness, that the 
January 1856 he was received into the Ho- greater part had been ‘ restless ond unprofit- 
man catholic church by Bishop Willson of able.’ lie died at Dublin on 12 Nov. 1000, 
Hobart. This step incensed many of the and was buried in Glasnevin cemetery, leav- 
colonists, and Arnold was glad to accept ing several children, the oldest of whom, 
eighteen months’ leave of absence ; he sailed born at Hobart in 1861, is the novelist, Mrs. 
for England with his wife and three ohil- Humphry Ward. After_ the death of his 
dren in July, doubling Cape Horn in a small first wife in 1888 he married, in 1800, Jose- 
barque of four hundred tons, and arriving at phine, daughter of James Benison of Slieve 
London in October. A few months later he Bassell, co. Cavan. 

was asked by Newman to go to Dublin, Besides his -well-known ‘ Manual of Engf- 
with a prospeet of employment as professor lish Literature,’ Arnold wrote ‘ Chaucer to 
of English literature at the contemplated Wordsworth: a Short History of English 
catholic university. While there, between Literature to the present day ’ (Loudon, 
1866 and 1802, he gradually put together 1868, 2 vols. 12raoj 2nd ed. 1876). His 
his useful ' Manual of English Literature, editions of English classics are numerous 
Historical and Critical’ (1862 j a work con- and valuable. They include: 1. ‘Select 
siderably improved in auccessive editions, of English Works of .Tolm Wycliffe from Ori- 
which the seventh, x^veface dated Dublin, ginal Manuscripts,’ 1800-71, 3 vols. 8vo. 
December 1890, is the last). Newman re- 2. ‘Beowulf: an Heroic Poem of the Eighth 
signed the rectorship of the university in Century, with a Translation,’ 1870. 8. ‘Eng- 
1868, and in January 1862 Arnold followed lish Poetry and Prose, a Collection of 
him to Edghaston, accepting the post of first lUustrative Passages, 1696-1832, with Notes 
classical master in the Birmingham Oratory and Indexes,’ 1879 ; new ed. 1882. 4. ‘The 
School. About this tinio he made the ac- History of the English by Ilenr^ of Jliint- 
qnaintance of Lord Acton, and ws'Ote save- in^on,’ 1879. 6. ‘ The Historical Works 

Tol articles in his review, the ‘ Home and of symeou of Durham,' vols. i. and ii. The 
Poreign.’ last two texts were edited for the Bolls 

Eawy in 1866 Arnold’s growing liberalism Series, 
began to alienate him from the oratorians. A fine portrait of Thomas Arnold is pre- 
Newman would not allow one of his boys to fixed to his autobiographical volume, show- 
receive DOllinger’s ‘ The Church and the ing his marked resemblance as an older 
Churches,’ which Arnold had selected ibr a man to his brother, Matthew Arnold. An 
prize. This convinced him that his ‘con- excellent crayon likeness of him as a 
nection with the Oratory was not likely to younger man, by Bishop Nixon of Tas- 
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and Onea Aaa (his 

tavebeen ' parti- 
...ItflvillustriouB for his descent and beauty, 
fSheard of in connection wth the mis- 
ILair efforts of Oyndeyrn or Kentigern 
rn vVtba exiled bishop of the northern 
Nitons of Strath Oly*, who about 660 
a monastery at the oonfliienee of 
theriTers OW and Elwjr in what is now 
riintshire. The site may indeed have been 
selected owing to the cordial welcome which 
the house of &.wyl seems to have extended 
to Kentigern, as the person named Oadwallon, 
who inviW Kentigern to the place (,J ooeltn 
of Furness, Fita S. Keniigemi, c. 23), is 
BTobahly to be identified with a nephew of 
Assph and a grandson of Sawyl (PniLLi- 
■wm,loe. eit), Sawyl’s own attachment to 
Christianity may also doubtless be inferred 
item his epithet of Benisel. Asaph liimsolf 
became a disciple of the missionary, ‘ imitit- 
ting him in all sanctity and abstinence,* and, 
according to the legend, succouring him on 
one occasion by carrying in his woollen habit 
some burning charcoal to warm his shivering 
master. Onhis return to Strath Clyde about 
670, Kentigern, who ‘ bore aver a special 
aftrtion’ ior Asaph, appointed him his suc- 
cessor. It is surmised that it was in Asaph’s 
time that the monastery was elevated into a 
cathedral foundation, and that, though Ken- 
tigem was the founder of the monastery, 
Asaph was in fact the first bishop of the see. 
The name of Kentigern does not seem to 
have ever been associated with the nomen- 
clature of either cathedral or diocese, which, 
though originally known by the Welsh name 
of Llanelwy,haB since about 1100 also borne 
the English name St. Asaph, both wliich 
nsmep co-oxist to the pi-esent day. ‘ Bangor 
Assaf’ is also a name applied to the cathe- 
drd in one manuscript (ibio ilfiS', 1 28). The 
old parish chiu'ch of St. Asaph, however, 
consists of two equal and parallel aisles, 
known respectively as Eglwya Oyndeyrn and 
Eglwys Aaapli, and in this respect served 
as the model for moat of the churches of 
the Vale of Clwyd, The dedication of this 
church and that of Llanasa (which is similar 
in form) is to St. Asaph in conjunction with 
St. Kentigorn. 

The anniversary or wake of the saint used 
to be celebrated by a fair held at St. Asaph 
on I May, on which day he is believed to 
have died, probably about 690, He was 
buried, accoi^ing to tradition, in the cathe- 
dral, He is said to have written a ‘ Lifo of 
St.Kentigeni, ’which, though not nowextant, 
probably formed the basis of the life com- 
piled in 1196 by .Jocelyn of Furness (for 


which see Bishop Fohbds’s Siatorians of 
Sootland, ml. v. ; PiNKDEToir, Vitce Antiq. 
88. 8cott(s, 1789). A saying attributed to 
him has, however, survived— ‘ Qnicunque 
verbo Dei adversantur, saluti hominum invi- 
dent’ (Caposavb). ‘ Myn hagl Assa’ (‘ Bv 
Asaph’s crosier’) appears as a mediceval oath 
(Lewis Glym Oothi, p. 371). 

Ills well, Ffynnon Asa, in the parish of 
Owm, is a natural spring of great volume, 
described os ‘ the second largest well in the 
principality.’ It waa formerly supposed to 
have healing powers, and down to some 
fifty years ago, if not later, persons bathed in 
it occasionally. It is now chiefly noted 
for its trout (Wh. Davies, Handbook for 
the Vale of Olviyd, 1860, pp. 186-6). At St. 
Asaph 'the schoolboye used to show . . . 
the print of St. Asaph's Tlorseshoe when he 
jumpt with him from Onnen Ilassa (Asaph’s 
Ash-b’ee), which is about two miles off’ 
(Willis, 8uroey, ed. Edwards, 1801, ii. 11). 

[A fragmentary life of St. Asaph, compiled 
probably in tbs twalftli century Irom various 
sources of writlsa and oral tradition, was for- 
merly preserved in a manuscript volume called 
Llyfr Coch, or tho Bed Book of Asaph, the ori- 
ginal of which bos long been lost; but there 
oxist two copies of portions of the volume, at 
Peninrth and in tho bishop’s library respectively 
(hs to the latter see Arch. Cambr, 3rd ser. liv. 
442). Hee also Life of ,St, Kentigern, ut supra; 
Acta Banctoruni, Maii, i. 82 ; Biiring-Clould’s 
Lives of the tiaints, 1807, vol. for May, p. 17, of. 
January, p. 187, and App. vol. 186, 171-2; 
D. Ii. O'bomns's History of tho Diocese of fit. 
Asaph, 1874, pp. 1-0, 61, 179, 219, 271-3, 287, 
292; Boes’s Oambro-British SalnlH, pp. 200, 
693 ; Bico Beos’s Wolsli Saints, p. 268 ; informa- 
tion kindly supplied by the Rev. J. Fisher, B.D. 
of Butbin, from notes for his projected Lives of 
Welsh Saints.) D.Lt.T. 

ASHBEE, IIENEY SPENCER (1834- 
1900), bibliographer, the son of Robert and 
Franoos Ashben (born Hpancor), born in 
London on 21 April 1834, was apprenticed 
in youth to the largo firm of Copestake’s, 
Manchester warehousemen, in Bow Church- 
yard and Star Court, for whom he travelled 
for many years. Suhsequently he founded 
and became senior partner in the London 
firm of Charles Lavy & Co., of Coleman 
Street, merchants, the parent house of which 
was in Hamburg. At Hamburg he married 
Miss Lavy, and about 1868 organised an 
important branch of the busiueas at Paris 
(Rue des Jeuneurs), where he thenoeforth 
spent much time. Having amassed a hand- 
some fortune ha devoted his leisure to travel, 
liibliogi'aphy, and book collecting. Ho com- 
piled Ibe finest Corvon tie library out of Spain, 
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and perhaps the finest private library of the 
kind anywhere, if that of Senor Bonsoma at 
Barcelona be excepted. He indulged in 
extra-illustrated books, the gem of his col- 
lection being a Nichols’s ‘Literary Anec- 
dotes,' extended from nine to forty-two 
volumes by the addition of some five thou- 
sand extra plates; he possessed an extm- 
ordinary series of books illustrated by Daniel 
Chodowiecii, the German Cruikshank ; and 
he formed an unrivalled assortment of 
Kruptadia. Of these he issued privately and 
under the pseudonym of ‘Pi.sunus Fraxi,' 
between 1877 and 1883, a very scarce and re- 
condite catalogue — ‘Notes on Curious and 
Uncommon Books ’ — in three volumes, en- 
titled respectively ‘ Index Librorum Prohi- 
bitorum’ (London, 1377, 4to), ‘Genturia 
Librorum Absconditorum ’ (1879), and 
‘Catena Librorum Tacendorum’ (1886). In- 
troductory remarks and an index accom- 
any each volume. Nearly all the books 
escribed are of the rarest possible occur- 
rence. Not only is the work the first of 
its kind in England, but as a guide to the 
arcana of the subject it far excels the better 
known ‘Bibliographie des prmoipaux 
ouvrages relatila <t I'amour ’ (Brussels, 1804, 
6 vols.) of Jules Gay. The bulk of Ashbee's 
Oervantio literature, early editions of Mo- 
liere and Le Sage, and other rare books to 
the number of 8,704 (in 16,299 volumes) 
were bequeathed upon his death to the Bri- 
tish Museum, where they are marked by a 
distinctive bookplate. 

Ashbee was the joint author with Sir. 
Alexander Graham of 'Travels in Tunisia’ 
(Timet, 10 Aug. 1888), and in 1889 he 
brought out his ‘ Bibliography of the Bar- 
baty States — Tunisia,’ a model, like all his 
bibliographical compilations, of thorough 
and conscientious work. In 1890,_ as a 
member of a small ‘ Soci£t6 des Amis des 
Livres,’ he contributed ‘ The Distribution of 
Prospectuses ’ to ‘ Paris qui crie,’ a sumptu- 
ous little volume, with coloured plates de- 
signed by Paul Vidal (Paris, 1890, 120 
copies), and in the fallowing year he con- 
tributed a paper on ‘Marat en Angleterre’ 
to ‘LoLivre’ of hie friend Octave Usanne 
(this was also printed separately). In 1805 
was issued by the Bibliographical Society 
of London the fruit of Ashbee’s labour of 
many years, ‘ An Iconography of Don 
Quixote, 1606-1893 ' (London, 8vo, with j 
twenty-four very fine illustrative eugrav- | 
ings ; tlie first sketch of this had appeared I 
in the ' Transactions of the Bibhographical | 
Society' for 1893). Subsequent to this, as j 
his dileltanteism grew more and more re- { 
fined, he was contemplating a most elaborate i 


bibliography of every fragment of printej 
matter written in the French language b? 
Englishmen. Ashbee was a conespondinr 
member of the Royal Academy of Madrid 
and an original member of the Bibliophilea 
Contemporains and of the Bibliogrephicel 
Society of London. lie contributed occa- 
sionally to ‘ Notes and Queries ’ from 1877 
onwards, mainly on Cervantic matters ; and 
as late as 28 April 1900 be addressed the 
Royal Society of British Artists upon his 
favourite subject of ‘Don Quixote.’ He 
divided most of his time between European 
travel (he was an excellent linguist) and hia 
house in Bloomsbury (latterly in Bedford 
Square) ; ho died, aged 60, on 29 July 1900 
at hia recently acquired country seat of 
Fowler’s Park, Hawkhurst. His body was 
cremated and the ashes interred in the 
family vault at Sensal Green. He was 
survived by a widow, an only son, and 
three daughters. In addition to hia bequest 
to the British Museum, be bequeathed to 
the South Kensington (Victoria and Albert) 
Museum a coUection which comprises 201 
works, mainly water-colour drawings, in- 
oluding early works by Turner, Boni^on, 
Prout, Cattermole, De Wint, Cozens, David 
Cox, "William Hunt, and John Varley. 
bequeathed to the National Gallery a fine 
landscape (‘River scene with ruins’) by 
Richard Wilson [q. v.], and Mr, W. P. 
Frith’s ‘ Uncle Toby and Widow Wodman.' 

A water-colour drawing by Sir James D. 
Linton of ‘A Gentleman seated in his 
Library ’ was a portrait of AshW j it wm 
sold at Christie's on 30 March 1901. 

[Times, 1 Aug 1900; Athenteum, 4 Aug. 
1900; Notes and Queries, 7th aor, ix. 80, ld9, 

9tb eer. vi. 122; Standard, 9 Nov. 1900; pri- 
vate information , Brit. Mns. Cat,] T. S. 

ASHE, THOMAS (1836-1889), poet, 

WM born at Stoclcport, Cheshire, in 1838, 

His father, John Ashe (d. 1879), originally 
a Manchester manufacturer and an amateur 
artist, resolved late in life to take holy 
orders, was prepared for ordination by his 
own son, and became vicar of St. Pauls at 
Crewe in 1869. Thomas was educated at 
Stockport grammar school and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he entered os 
a sizar in 1855 and graduated B.A. as senior 
optima in 1869, lie took up schokstio 
work in Peterborough, was ordamed deacon 
in 1869 and priest in 1860 ; at Easter 1860 
he became curate of Silveistone, North- , 
amptonshire. But clerical work proved 1 
distasteful, and he gave himself entirely to i 
schoolmasterlng. In 1865 he became mathe- 
matical and modern form master at Learning- 
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. _ PnlleaB, wheiioe he moved to a similar 
at Qwea Blisobeth's school, Ljswioh. 
gf remained there nine years. After two 
Mrs in Paris ha finally settled m London 
1881 Here he -was engaged m editing 
itoWidM’s works. The poems appoai;ed in 
the^Ae Series' of poets inl 88 o. Three 
" prose were puDlisned in Bohn's 


(qtMdardiibraTy;* 'Lectures and Notes 
InSpere' in 188S, ‘Table TaUc and 
rfPin 1884. and ‘ MmcseUanios, .Es- 
thetic and Literary,’ m 1886. Asho died 
S Lrodon on 18 Dec. 1889, hut was buried 
in St, James’s churchyard, Sutton, Maccles- 
field- a portrait is given in the ‘ Illustrated 
London News’ and in the ‘Eagle’ (xvi. 


^^she was a poet of considerable charm. 
He wrote steadily from his college days to 
the end of his life j hut, all hough his powers 
were recogm'sod by some of llie literary 
ioumals, his poems failed entirely to gain 
the eat of his generation. A lack of vigour 
and concentration impairs the permanent 
value of his larger poems j hut the best of 
his shorter lyrics have a oliarm and grace 
of their own which should keep them alivo. 
One or two are quoted in Mr. William 
Watson’s anthology, ‘Lyric Lovo’ (‘ Golden 
TreasurySeries’), Hiswoikaare: l.'Poems,’ 
1K9, 8 to. 2. ‘Dryope and other Poems,’ 
1801, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ Fiotures, and oilier Poems,’ 
1866, 870 . 4. ‘ The Sorrows of Ilypsipyle. 
A Poem,’ 1867, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Edith, or Love 
and Life in Oheshire. A Poem,’ 1873, 8 vo. 
6 . ‘ Songs of a Year,’ 1888, 8 vo. Ills work 
was oolleoted in one volume in ‘Poems’ 
(complete edition), London, 1885, 8 vo. 


[A selection from Ash o'a poetry is glvon in tho 
Poets and the Poetry of the Contnry, vol. vi. 
(A E. Miles). It IS made by Mr. ITavolock 
Elis, who prefizeb nn Jntrodncblon, for which 
the facts were supplied by tho poet himself. 
See also the same writer's article on Thomas 
Ashe’s Poems in tlio Westminster Beview, 1880 ; 
The Eagle (St, John’s Uoll. Cambr, Mag.h xvi. 
109-34; Crockfotd’s CLeri 0 . 1 l Direotory.f 


ASKBAM, .JOHN (1826-1894), poot, 
was bom at Wolliiigborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, in a cottage just off the hrarkot 
Street, ndioining White Horse Yard, on 
26 July 1826. His father, John Askham, a 
native of Bannds in the same county, was 
a shoemaker, and his mothor come from 
Kimbolton. The poet, who was tho 
youngest of seven, received very little edu- 
cation, but was at Wellingborough !l^oe 
School for about a year. Before ho was ton 
he was pat to work at his father's trade. Tie 
worked some time for Messrs. Singer, hut 
vra. sxii.— SUP. 


ultimately set up for himself. Amid in- 
cessant toil he found means to educate him- 
self, and his earliest publications give ovi- 
dence of a cultivation much beyond that of 
Ills class. He composed his first verses at the 
age of twenty-five, and later contributed 
poems to local newspapers. He acted as 
librarian of the newly formed Literary In- 
stitute at Wellingborough before 1871, 
when he was elected a member of the first 
school board of the town. In 1874 ho be- 
came school attendance officer and sanitary 
inspector of the local board of health. 

Askham published four volumes by sub- 
scription, and through one of his subscribers, 
George Ward Hunt [q. v.],he received a grant 
of 601, from the queen’s Ibounty fund. ITis 
publications were enlitlod: 1. ‘Sonnets on the 
Montlis and other Poems,’ 186S. 2. ‘De- 
scriptive Poems, Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Miscellaneous Sonnets,’ 1833. 3. ‘Judith 
and other Poems, and a Centenary of Sonnets,’ 
1838, 4. ‘Poems and Sonnets,’ 1876, 

6 . ‘ Sketches in Prose and Verse,’ 1893. 

Askham is a good example of the unedu- 
cated port. lie was especially fond of tho 
sonnet. The fidelity of hia nature poetry was 
remarkable when it is considered that, unlike 
his predecessor, John Glare (17DS-1864) 
[q. v.J, ho had rare opportunities of enjoying 
country life. In his later years he was ren- 
dered helplcsB by paralysis. He died at Clare 
Ooltage, Wellingborough, on 28 Oct. 1894, 
and was buried on 1 Nov. m Wellingborough 
oemelBi’y. Ho was twice married. By the 
first wife (born Bonbam) he had three daugh- 
ters ; the second (born Cox) survived him. 

[Biogrnpliicivl Sketch (witli portrait) prefixed 
to Skotobos in Prose and Verse; obituary 
notiecB in local papers (Wellingborough News, 
Northampton Mercury, &c., 2 Nov, 1894), and 
in Timce, 29 Oct. 1801; Works (only ‘ Sonnets 
on the Months’ is in tho British Museum); 
private information. Tho Annual Bogisler 
(obit.) mispriute the name and gives wrong 
data of death,] Q-. Lu 6-. N. 

ASTLEY, Sin JOHN DUGDALE (1828- 
1894), the sport ing baronet, a descendant 
of Thomas de Astlw, who was slain at 
Evosliam in 1206, and of Sir Jacob Astley, 
lord Astley [q. v.l, was the eldest son of 
Six Eronois Dugdale Astley (1806-1873), 
second baronet (of the 1821 creation), of 
Evorleigh, near Marlborough, by Emma 
Horothca (d. 1872), dai^hter of Sir Thomas 
BttcMer Lethbridge. Born at Home in a 
bouse on the Pincian Hill, on 19 Feb. 1828, 
John was educated at Winchester and Eton, 
and matriculated as a gentleman commoner 
at Christ Church, Oxmrd, on 4 June 1846, 
About a year later, liy the pressing advicq 
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of tha dean, Tie -went down from Ovford, 
heavily in debt, and in September 1847 was 
Bent to study the French language at Clarana 
in Switzerland, where he amused himself by 
shnotine gelinottes on the mountains. 

In \&rch 1848 he was gazetted ensign of 
the Scots fusiliers, and for the next fa_w 
years his diary is full of his diversions in 
the shape of racing, cricket, boxing, punting, 
and running, he liimself being a nrst-rata 
sprinter at 150 yards. In 1849 he travelled 
to Gibraltar overland by way of Seville, 
where he witnessed the commencement of 
a bull fight with disgust, and Madrid, 
where he endeavouied to get up a running 
match. In February 1854 he sailed for the 
Crimea with his battalion in the Simoom, 
took an active part in the battle ot the 
Alma, was rather severely wounded in the 
neck, and invalided home. In April I806 
lie again i oluuteered for active service, and 
he gives a frankly humorous account of the 
conflicting motives that prompted him to 
take this step. He reached Halaolava in 
May, was made a brevet-major, and was 
relegated for the greater part of the time to 
hospital duty in the town. At Balaclava 
he became celebrated os a promoter of wort I 
throughout the three armies, French, Eng- 
lish, and Sardines, as he designates the 
Italian troops. Un his return he was pro- 
moted to a captaincy without examination, 
and subsequently became a lieutenant- 
colonel on the retired list. He obtained 
the Crimean medal with two clasps and the 
Turkish order of the Medjidie. 

Un 32 May 1853 Astley man'ied Eleanor 
Blanche Mary, only child and heiress of 
Thomas G. Corhen {d. 1868) of Eleham 
Hall, Brigg, a well-known Lincolnshire 
squire. Ilia wedding trip was on the point 
of coming to a premature conclusion at 
Paris when lie opportunely won 1,6001. on 
the Liverpool Cup. Quitting the army in 
the following year, he began to devote him- 
self to racing, the sport which ‘ in his heart 
he always loved best,’ and with which he 
was chiefly identified, notwithstanding his 
fondness for hunting and shooting, and his 
pronounced piedilections for the cinder path 
and the prize ring. During the lifetime of 
his father-in-law, who had a horror of the 
turf, he raced imder the borrowed name of 
Mr. S. Thellu&son, training in Deewitt’e 
stable at Lewes, where he learnt by Ms own 
experience the difficult art of putting horses 
together, at which he obtained a proficiency 
rare among gentlemen. A real horse lover, 
and probably one of the finest judges of 
horseflesh in England, he took an intense 
interest in everything connected with the 


stable, and knew his animals with <thg ‘ 
intimacy of a tout or a trainer.’ In 
he was chosen a member of the Jodmy 01^|), 
About the same time Drewitt retired front 
his profession, and Astley thenceforth had 
hoiaeswith Blanton, Joe Dawson, and other 
well-known trainers. He owned a numbei 
of good horses and won a great many stakes 
mamly of the lesser magnitude f ‘he dm 
betted with the greatest foeedom and pluck 
' and was never so happy as when makings 
match. With his usual candour he admits 
that he originally took to betting, as he 
subsequently took to authorship, for the 
purpose of ‘ dimiuishing the deficit ’ at his 
bankers’. In all, during twenty-six years, 
he won by betting 38,9^/., but he di‘d not 
put by his winnings, and at the end of that 
time was, he informs us with frank com- 
posure, ‘ dead broke.’ While the turf re- 
mained his business amusement Astley had 
still plenty of time to devote to other forms 
of sport. lie describes the Sayers and 
Heenan prize fight of 17 April 1800 with \ 
the gusto of a connoisseur, and he moralises 
in an impressive way upon the degeneracy 
of later gladiators, whose exhibitions he . 
nevertheless continued to patronise until the ' 
end of his life. In 1876 he made the oc- ! 
quaiutance of Captain Webb, the Channel 
hero, and arranged several swimming touN 
naments for his benefit. In April 1877 ha 
matched E. P. Weston, the celebrated Ame- 
rican pedestrian, against Dan O’Leary in a 
walking match of 142 hours for 600/. a side. 
O'Leary won, as he admiringly records, by 
sheer pluck, covering 620 miles in the 
allotted time, and beating Weston by ten 
miles. He arranged a number of similar 
contests, and was barely recouped by the 
gate money. ' 

Astley succeeded to the baronetcy on I 
23 July 1873 ; he became a J.P. for Lincoln- * 
shire and Wiltshire, and in 1874 he was 
returned to parliament for North Lincoln- 
shire in the conservative interest, but lost 
his seat in the general election of 1880. 
lip died at 7 Pork Place, St. James’s Street, 
on 10 Oct. 1804, and was buried on 16 Oct, 
at Elsbam, his death evoking expressions of 
regret from the whole sporting community 
in England. He left issue — Sir Francu 
Edmund George Astley-Oorhet, the fourth 
and present baronet, three other sons, and 
four daughters. 

Sir John Astley published a few months 
before his death ‘ Fifty Years of my Life in t 
the World of Sport at Home and Abroad’ ' 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo), which contains four 
portraits of ‘The Mate,’ as Astley was 
knoyvn qmong his associates, and was dedj- v 
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„ _j to the Prince of Wales 
mterwa.u,‘EaW VII). Written in a 

Serstyle, abounding in slan^, ^ese me- 
S d«am the critic hv their franineas 


noTss than by the complete sans gSne ot 
tto narrator, whose gambling propensity 
IpLats throughout os indomitable as his 
£ The book went rapidly through 
FhTM’editions, and was described by the 
< grturday Eeview ’ as ' ths sporting memoir 

of the centuiy.’ 

primes, 16 and 17 Oet. 1894 ; Poster’s Alumni 
Omn 1713-1886; Burke’s Peerage: Bobretts 
Tbmnetage: Saturday Keriew, 9 June 1804; 
Field M Oet. 1894; Land and Water, 20 Oet. 
1894; Astley’s IMfty Years of my Life, 189+.] 

ATKINSON, Stn HARRY (1831- 
1892J, prime minister of New Zealand, whose 
full name was Henry Albert Atkinson, was 
boro at Chester in 1831. Educated at Ro- 
chester school and at Rlaekheath, he emi- 
mated to Taranaki, New Zealand, in 1866. 
He settied os a farmer at Ilarworth, about 
four miles from the town of New Plymouth, 
and at the outbreak of the Waitara war in 
1860 was elected captain of a company of 
Taranaki volunteers, winning distinolioii at 
the engagements of Waireka and Mohoe- 
tahi. From 1803 to 1804 he commanded 
the Taranaki Poreat Rancors, a body of bush 
scouts and riflemen which has boen de- 
scribed as the worst dressed and most eflhc- 
tive corps the colony ever possessed. In tiie 
opinion both of the men ho led and of com- 
petent onlookers, Major Atkinson’s prudence, 
bravery, and untiring energy plnoed him 
very high among the olHcers who iiad to 
overcome the peculiar oud vary great difli- 
cdties of New Zealand bush warfare. At 
the end of 1864 he became minister of de- 
fence in the cabinet of Sir Frederick Aloy- 
sius Weld [q. v.] and urged the adoption of 
the 'self-ralianoe PoliCT ’ with which Weld's 
name is ideutifled. This was that tho im- 
perial troops, of which ten thousand had 
been enraged in the war — ^for each unit of 
vhom the colonists were paying 40f, a yoar 
—should be dispensed with, and the de- 
fence of the settlers entirely ontruated to the 
militia and volunteers. Gradually this woe 
done, but the Weld ministry was put out of 
office in October 1866, and from 1868 to 
1873 Major Atirinson did not sit in porlio^ 
ment. It was in the two years' strugicle 
(1874-6) between centralism and provm- 
cialte, which ended in the abolition of the 
provincM into whioh New Zealand had 
been divided, that his energies brought 
Major Atkinson into the front rank of the 
colony’s politicians, Tliough noitlier emo- 


tional nor graceful as a speaker, he was peiy 
haps the most eflective debater of his day in 
the House of Representatives, where his com- 
mand of facts and flgures. Moor incisive 
style, and hold straight-hitting methods 
made him feared as well os respected. Three 
times prime minister (in 1876-7, in 1883-4, 
and in 1887-91) and four times colonial Irea- 
sm-er (in ] 876-6, in 1870-7, in 1879-M, and 
in 1887-91), he was from 1874 to 1890 the 
protagonist of the conservative party. In 
addition to the abolition of the provinces he 
did away with tlie Hallance land tax in 
1879 [see B+LTAnon, .Touir, Suppl.], imposed 
a property tax, raised the customs duties iu 
1879 and 1888, and gave them a quasi-pro- 
tectionist character, gi'(‘atly diminished the 
public expenditure iu the same years, and in 
1887 reduced the sise of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the pay of minister members 
of parliament. He advocated compulsory 
assurance as a provision for old age, and the 
parpotiml leasing instead of the sale of crown 
lanus. In 1888 he was created K.O.M.Q. 
In 1890 his health broke down j on the fall 
of his last ministry, in January 1891, he be- 
came speaker of the legislative oounoil; on 
27 June 1802 he died vory suddenly of heart 
disease in the spenlter’s room of the council 
chamber. Though not well known outside 
New Zealand, hie name is held in high esteem 
there as that of a brave and energetic colo- 
nist, a clear-headed practical politician, and 
a sagacious leader in dillioiilt times. 

H 0 was twice maiTied; by his firat wife he 
had throe sons and a daughter ; by his second, 
two sons and a daughter. 

[Gisborne's New Zealand Bulors and States- 
men (1840-1897), 1697 ; Ghuce’s Becullectiona 
of the New Zealand War, 1800 ; Rusden’s Hist, 
of Now Zealand, Molbouruo, 1806; Beoros’s 
Long White Cloud, 1899 ; Mennell’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biogmpliyj New Zealand news- 
papers, 28 Juno 1802.] W. P. B. 

ATKINSON, JOHN CEIRISTOPUER 
(1814-1900), author and antiquary, horn in 
1814 at Uoldhanger iu Essex, where his 
father was then curate, woa the son of John 
Atkinson and the grandson of Ohriatopher 
Atkinson (d. 18 Slavoh 1796), fdloiir of 
Trinity Hal), Cambridge, He was educated 
at ICelvedon in Essex, and admitted as a 
sizar to St. John’s CoUera, Cambridge, on 
2 May 1834, graduating BA., in 1838, lie 
w;is ordained deacon m 1641 as curate of 
Brooldiampton ip Hei'efordshire, and priest 
iu 1842, He afterwards lield a curacy in 
Scarborough. In 1847 he become dobuestic 
chaplain lo Sir WilUam Hen:^ Dawnny, 
seventh viscount Bowpe, who in the same 
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year presented Lim to the vicarage of Danhy 
in the North Biding of Yorlcshire, whioh he 
held till his death. 

Atkinson -was an ideal antiquary, endowed 
with a love of nature as well as a taste for 
study. Ills parish was in the rudest part of 
Yorkshire, and on his arrival he found that 
clerical duties had been almost neglected. 
He set himself to learn the history of his 
parish cure and to gain the friendship of 
ms parishioners, and in both objects ho sno- 
ceeded. By constant intercourse with the 
people he acquired a unique knowledge of 
local legends and customs. In 1867 he pre- 
pared for the Philol ogical Society ‘ A Glossary 
of the Dialect of the Hundred of Lonsdale,’ 
which was published in the society’s ‘ 'Prans- 
actions.’ This was followed n^t year by 
‘ A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect’ (Lon- 
don, 4to), to which, at the instance of the 
English Dialect Society, he made ‘Additions’ 
in 1870. In 1873 he published the first 
volume of ‘ The Hist ory of Cleveland, Ancient 
and Modem,’ London, 4to. A fragment of 
the second volume appeared in 1877, but it 
was not completed. By far his best known 
work, however, was the charming collection 
of local legends and traditions which he pub- 
lished in 1891, with the title ‘Forty Years 
in a Moorland Parish.’ This work, which 
reached a second edition in the same year, 
has been compared to Gilbert White’s ‘ Natu- 
ral History of Selborae,’ and perhaps still 
more closely resembles Hugh Miller’s ' Sceucs 
and Legends of the North of Scotland.’ De- 
sides these more serious compilations Atkin- 
son was the author of several delightful 
hooks for children. In 1887 he received the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from Durham 
Dniversity, and in 1891 he was installed in 
the prebend of Holme in York Cathedral. 
In 1698 ha received a grant of 100/. a year 
from the civil list. 

Atkinson died at The Vicarage, Danhy, on 
31 March 1000. He was thnci* married: 
first, at Scarborough on 11 Dec. 1849, to 
Jane Hill S -^nl 1860), eldest daughter 
of John HiU Coulson of Scarborough; 
secondly^ on 1 Feb. 1862, at FromeSelwood, 
to Gteorgma Mary, eldest daughter of Barlow 
Slade of North House, Frome; and thirdly, 
on 38 April 1884 at Arncliff chruch, to 
Helen Georgina, eldest daughter of Douglas 
Brown, Q. C., of Arncliff Hall, Northallerton, 
He had thirteen children. Besides the works 
already mentioned he was the author of: 
1. 'The Walks, Talks, Ikavels, and Exploits 
of two Schoolboys,’ London, 1859, 12mo; new 
edit. 1893. 3. ‘Play-boursandHalf-holidays; 
or, Furtbei Experiences of two School- 
boys 'London, ito, 8voj new edit. 1893, 


S. ‘ Sketches in Natural History; with an ? 
Essay on Beason ond Instinct,’ London, 1861 
13mo; new edit. 1866, 4. ‘British Birds' 
Eggs and Nests popularly described,’ Lou. 
don, 1861, 8vo ; new edit. 1898. 6. ‘ Stanton 
Grange ; or. At a Private Tutor’s,’ London 
1804, 8vo. 6. ‘ Lost ; or What came of a 
Slip from “Honour Bright,”’ London, 1B70 
13mo. 7. ‘TheLastofthe Giant Killers, 'Lon' 
don, 1891, 8vo ; new edit. 1893. 8. ‘ Scenes 
inFairy-land,’ London, 1892,8vo, Ileediled: 

1. ‘ Cartularium Ahbathiie de Whitebj’ 
(Surtees Soe.), 1879, 2 vols. 8vo. 2. ‘ Quarter 
Sessions Becords’ (North Biding Becord 
Soc.), 1883-93, 9 vols. 8vo, 3. ‘ Lonsdale 
Glossary: Furness Coucher Book’ (Chetkain 
Soc.), 1880-7^3 vols. 4to. 4. ‘ Cartulnrintn 
Abbathim de Bievalle’ (Surtees Soe.), 1889, 
8vo. lie also contributed many papers to 
various arcbmological societies, and in 1873 
assisted Hensleigh Wefewood [q. v.] to re- 
vise his ‘ Dictionary of English Etymology.' 

[Times, 3 April 1000; Alheneutn, 7 Jpril 
1900; Guardian, 11 April 1000; The Eagle 
(Cambridge), June 1900 ; Mon and Women of 
the Time, 1895; Sunday M.ig. 1894, pp. 113_ 
120; Supplement to Allibone’s Diet, of Engl, 
Lit. ; Ctockford’a Clerical Direct,] E. I, C. . 

ATKINSON, THOMAS WITLAM 
(1799-1861), architect and traveller, waa 
bom of humDleparentageatCawthorne, York- 
shire, on 6 March 1799, and received a scanty 
education at the village school. Loft nn 
orphan when a child, he began to earn hia 
own living at the age of eight, first on a 
farm, then as a bricklayer’s labourer and 
quarryman, and subsequently in a stone- 
mason’s yard. By the time he was twenty bs 
was a stone-carver, and in that capacity exe- 
cuted some good work on churohes at Barns- 
ley, Ashton-under-Lyne, and elsewhere. At 
the last-named town he settled for a while | 
as a teacher of drawing. About tliis time 
he devoted himself to the study of Gothic * 
architecture, and in 1829 publWied a folio 
volume entitled ‘ Gothic Ornaments selected ; 
from tho difterent Cathedrals and Churches 1 
in England.’ In 1827 he went to Loudon, 
and established himself as an architect in 
Upper Stamford Street, Blackfriars. Among 
his works at this time was the church of St, 
Nicholas, at Lower Tooting, erected about 
1831. A little later he obtained many im- 
portant commissions in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester, including the Manchester and 
Livemool District Bank in Spring Gardens, 
in 1834. About 1836 he removed to Man- 
chester, where he began his principol work 
as anamhitect, St. Luke's church, Cmeetham 
Hill, This building, designed in a modified 
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Sin improving the architectural taste of 
f di3 He remained at Manchester 
;,nta 1840. after experiencing some reverses, 
owWp«>'^''’’^y ^ expenditure 

tm works of flpt* , « . X 

Rotiiminff to Loudon Atkmson was not 

mors fortunate, and in 1843 he went to 
Hamburg, then to Berlin, and lastly to St. 
Petersburg, where he abandoned arohiteo- 
tura as a profession for the puraiiifa of a 
traveller and artist. This was in 1846, about 
irbicli period he seems to have visited Egypt 
and Greece. By the advice of Alexander 
von Humboldt he turned his attention to 
Oriental Russia, and, being furnished with 
eveiy facility by the Russian government, 
including a blank passport from Emperor 
Nicholas, he sot out in Eehriiary 1848 on 
his long journey, accompanied by his iiowly 
marrM wifo. His travels extended over 
39,600 miles, and occupied him until the 
end of 1863. His avowed object in this 
expedition was to sketch the eoeneiw of 
Siberia, and he brought baok many liimdrods 
of dever water-colour drawings, soma of 
them five or six feat square, and most valu- 
able SB representatioiie of places hitherto im- 
known to Europeans. lie kept journals of 
bis explorations, xvhioh wore written with 
much power and fresliness. On his return 
to England he published them with some 
ompliflcationB. The first volume was en- 
titled ' Oriental and Western Siberia : a 
Narrative of Seven rears’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kivnhis 
Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of (Jon- 
tralAsia. With a hfap and numerous II- 
luEtrations,’ London, 18CS. There follmved 
in 1860 a second volumo called ‘ Travels in 
the Regions of the Upper and Lower A moor 
and the Russian Acquisitions on the Oon- 
fiuM of India and China,’ London, 1800. 
This work was highly praisod by tho ' Atho- 
nteum’ on its publication, hut its authen- 
ticity was subsequently qnostioued. Doubts 
were raised whether Atkinson had perso- 
nally travelled on the Amur, and tho hook 
was shown to bo in the main a prlagiarism 
of Maack’swork on tho same topic published 
in St. Petersburg in 1859’ (AtlieneBum, 

0 Sept, 1899). Moanwhilo in ] 858 Atkinson 
read a paper before the British Association 
‘On the Yoleanoes of Oontral Asia.’ In tho 
same year he was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and in 1869 a 
fallow of the Geological Society. To the 
'Freceedings ’ of the former body ho contri- 
buted in 1869 a paper on a ‘ Journey through 
eomeof the highest Passes in the Ala-tu and 
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Ac-tu Mountains in Chinese Tartary,* and 
in the ‘ Journal ’ of the Geological Society in 
1800 he wrote ‘ On some Bronze Relice found 
in an Auriferous Sand in Siberia.’ 

Atkinson in person was the type of an 
artistic traveller, thin, lithe, and sinewy, 
‘with a wrist like a rock and an eye like a 
poet’s; manner singularly gentle, and air 
which mingled entreaty with command,’ 

Ho died at Lower Walmcr, Kent, on 
IS Aug. 1861. 

He was twice married ; the second time, 
in 1847, to an English govoruess at St, 
Petersburg, _ She wrote an interesting ac- 
count of the journeys she look with hor Tms- 
bond, ontitled ' Recollections of the Tartar 
Steppes and their Inhabitants,’ Loudon, 

1868. On 13 June that year she was 
granted a civil list pension of lOOJ. Ono of 
his two surviving cliildren, Emma Willshur 
Atkinson, wrote ‘ Alcmoirs of the Queens of 
Prussia,’ 1868, and ‘ Extremes, a Novel,’ 

1869. Ilis son, John AVilliam Atkinson, 
who died on 3 April 1846, aged 33, was a 
marine painter. 

[Diet, of Architecturo, i. 110; Athonmum, 
24 Aug. 1861 j Buildor, 31 Aug. 1861, p. 600; 
Proc. Royal Googr. Soc. vi. 128 ; Ro.ise’s Moclorn 
English Biogmphy, i. 101; Axon’s Annals of 
HimchoBtcr; Ruyal Aciulomy Cdtitlognes, 1830- 
1812.] O.W.8. 

ATLAY, JAMES (1817-1894), bishop 
of Hereford, was the sucond sou of tho Rev. 
Henry Atlay by his wife, Elizabeth Raynor 
Tlovell. Dorn |on 3 .July 1817 at Wokerly 
in Northamptonshire, ho was educated at 
(Irontham and Oakham sobouls, aud entered 
St . Johu’s College, Cambridge, as a founda- 
tion scholar in 1.836. lie was elected to a 
Boll university schnloiship in 1837, and gra- 
duated B.A. m 1810 as a senior oplime and 
ninth classic. In 1843 he was elected to a 
fellowship, and he proceeded M.A. in 1813, 
B.D. in 1860, and D.D. in I860. After being 
ordained deacon in 1813 and priest in the 
following year, he hold from 1843 to 1846 
tho curacy of Warsop in Nottinghamshire, 
and from 1847 to 1863 the vicarage of 
Aladingley near Cambridge. In 1856 he 
was appointed "Whitehall preacher, and in 
1868 and the following year was one of 
the select preachers bcioro tho nuivorsily ; 
but it was by his work and iullueuco as 
tutor of Si. John's from 1846 to 1859 that 
he made a mark among his contemporaries 
which spread far beyond the walls of his 
own college. 

In 1659 tho trustees of the advowsou of 
Leeds elected Atlay as vicar in succession 
to Walter Porquhar Hook [q. v.] Tho outr 
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f^oiog inoumljent had raised Leeds to the 
position which it. still occupies as the most 
important parochial cure m the north of 
England, and Atlay carried on the work of 
his predecessor with conspicuous success. 
Ills businesslike qualities won him the re- 
spect of a great mercantile community, and 
ms sincerity and earnestness of character 
proved irresistible to churchmen and non- 
conformists alike. He initiated a great 
scheme of church extension, and his organis- 
ing capacity made Leeds the best-worked 
parish in the kingdom. lie was appointed 
canon-residentiary at Hipon in IMl ; in 
1867 he refused tho bishopric of Calcutta, 
hut in 1868 he accepted the offer made him 
by DisraeU, the prime miuister, of the bishop- 
ric of Hereford in succession to Eenn Dick- 
son Hampden fq. v.] 

Atlay oroiiglit to the management of his 
diocese the same thoroughness which had 
marked his career at Leeds and Cambridge. 
Rarely quitting it except to attend the 
House of Lords or convocation, he lived and 
died among his own people. He made a 
point of officiating in every church of a wide 
though sparsely populated diocese ; his great 
parochial experience rendered him tho trusted 
counsellor and guide of his cler^ ; his geni- 
ality and frankness, united to a nne presence, 
endeared him to all who were brought near 
him. Archbishop Henson described him as 
‘ the most beautiful combination of enthu- 
siasm, manliness, and modestv.’ A conser- 
vative in politic8,he exercised in convocation 
by his strong commonsense and sagacity an 
influence which was scarcely suspected out of 
doors, and in 1889 Archbishop Heiisonselected 
him as an assessor in the trim of Bishop Ring 
of Lincoln for alleged ritual offences. Atlay 
was a high churchman of the old school, hut 
he enjoyed the respect of all parties in the 
church, and the peace of his diocese was un- 
broken daring the stormie-t ecclesiastical 
controversies. He died on ii Dec. 1894, 
after a long illness, and was hnried in ‘ the 
ladve arboui ’ under the walls of ids cathe- 
dral. 

Allay was married in 1869 to Frances 
Turner, daughter of Major 'William Martin 
of the East India Company’s service, by 
whom he left a numerous family. One of his 
sons, the Rev. GeorgeWilliam Atlay, attached 
to the Uuiversities^MUsionto Central Africa, 
was murdered by natives on the shores of 
Lake Nyassa in August 1896; another, 
Charles Cecil, died in March 1900 of wounds 
received^ at "Wagon Hill, Ladysmith, while 
serving in the imperial light horse. 

There are two portraits of Atlay. one by 
H. A. Fellow es Prynne (1882_), the other by 


the Hon. John Collier (1893). The lattei j 
was a presentation from the diocese, and then j 
IS a replica of it in the palace at Hereford, 
There is also a fine recumbent effigy i 
Carrara marble in the north transept of i 
Hereford cathedral, erected by puhho sub- 
scription. 

[Times, 25 Dec. 1894 ; Leeds Mercury, 25I)e(!, f 
1894; Chronicle of Canterbury Convocation 
February 1895 ; personal ioformationj ' 
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ATTWOOD, THOMAS (1783-18681, po. 

lilical reformer, born at Hawne House, u , 

the parish of Halesowen, Woroestersh.U'B,eu 
6 Oct. 178.3, was the third son of Matthias 
Attwood (17 16-1836), a banker of Bhmuif. ' 
ham, by his wife Aim (d. 8 Oct. 1834), daugh- 
ter of Thomas Adams of Cakemore House 
Halesowen. He was educated at the gnuu- 
mar school at Halesowen, and afterwards it 
(hat at Wolverhampton. On leaving school 
about 18(X), ho entered his father's hank in 
New Street, Birmingham. On 9 Sept. 18(0, 
when a French invasion was expected, hs 
was gazetted a captain in tliethh'd hattaliou 
of the Loyal Birmingham volunt eer infantry, 
and retained his commission till 8 March 
1805. In 1806 he married, and took up his 
residence at the Larches, Sparkhrook, nest 
Birmingham, whence in 18l1 he removed to 
the Crescent, Birmingham. In October 1811 
lie was elected high bailiff of Birmingham. 

In the following year he first took a prooii- , 
nent part in public affairs, by agitating for 
the repeal of the orders in council whidi 
restricted British trade with the continent 
and the United States. Attwood and 
Richard Spooner wore chosen to represent 
to guvemment the position of the maniirac- 
tmmg interest of the town. The orders 
were partiaUy revoked in June, and on 
6 Oct. 1813 the artisans of Birmingham 
presented Attwood with a silver cup in 
acknowledgment of his services. In 18^ 
he spoke vehemently against the renewal of i 
the East India Company’s charter, and, pro- , 
ceeding to London, exerted himself to a^ | 
ganisB a parliamentary opposition. Although j 
the charter was renewed, many of its con- 
ditions were modified, and the company’s 
monopo^ of trade was abolished. 

In 1816 or 1816 Attwood first appealed 
to the public on the subject of the currency, 
which became henceforth the central interest 
of his life. Ho was opposed to the policy of 
government in reducing the paper currency 
while specie was scarce. In his own words, 

' by limiting the amount of our money ’ the 
government 'have limited our means of ex- 
changing commodities, and this gives the 
limit to consumption, and tho limit to con- 
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to production. In 
Wie ie published his first currency pam- 
M ‘The Kemedy, or Thoughts on the 
Cent Distress.’ It reached a second edi- 
f^ “„d was followed m 1817 by ‘Pro- 
Sty Kestored, or Befleotions on the Oause 
Jthe Public Distresses ’ (London, 8vo), and 
hT 'A Letter to Nicholas Vansittart on the 
Soation of Money, and on its Action upon 
National Prosperity,’ m which he mam- 
tained that ‘the issue of money create 
markets, and that it « abundant 

M scarcity of money that the extent of all 
markets principaUy depends.’ Attwood’s 
areuments had some influence with Van- 
Start, and Oobbett complained that in 1818, 

^ A I.I1A AliAnnallni* 


lett compJiaiiiQd luao lu xoaoj 
it the’suggestion of Attwood, the chancellor 
of the exoMouer ' caused bales of paper money 
to be poured forth ns a remedy against the 
workings of those evil-minded and designing 
men who were urging the people on for par- 
liamentary reform.’ Hia ‘ Prosperity Be- 
etored' attracted the notice of Arthur Young 
(1741-1820) [q. V.), and a correspondence 
eneued, which terniinated in the publication 
by Attwood of ‘Observations on Currency, 
Population, and Pauperism, in Two Letters 
to Arthur Young’ (Loudon, 1818, 8vo). In 
thia work he urged that ‘ ovary inorraae of 
the population carries with it the ample 
means of its own support ; at least so long 
as the circulating medium is kept equivalent 
to its purposes and as a single acre of laud 
remains to be cultivated or improved in the 
countiy.’ Animated by these priiiciplos 
Thomas Attwood and his brother Matthias 
opposed Peel’s bill in 1819 for the resump- 
tion of cash payments by the hank of Eng- 
land. In 1819 he published two letters of 
remonstrance addressed to the prime miiii- 
ater, the Earl of Livorpool. 

In 1880 Attwood, moat of whose connec- 
tions were members of the lory party, de- 
finitely declared himself of opposite convic- 
tions % founding, on 26 Jan., the ‘ Birming- 
ham Political Union for tho Protection of 
Public Eights.’ The object of the Political 
Union was to secure the adequate represen- 
tation of the middle and lower classes in tho 
House of Commons. Similar associations 
ware rapidly formed all over the country, 
ineladiug the notable Northern Political 
Union, muuded by Charles Attwood (1791- 
1876), Thomas’s brother, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, about 1830. These unions enthusias- 
tically sappoi;ted Earl Grey’s government 
during the passage of tho reform hill. On 
8 Oct. 1831 an open-air meeting was con- 
vened upon Newhall Hill to protest against 
the rejection of the refoim hill by the House 
of Lords. A resolution, supported by a hun- 


dred thousand men, was passed and trans- 
mitted to Lord John Bussell, who replied, in 
reference to the opposition in the Tlouse of 
Lords, ‘It is impossible that the whisper of 
a faction should prevail against the voice of 
a nation.’ The Birmingham Union was un- 
justly accused by the tory press of having 
sent emissaries to Bristol to organise the 
riots which took place there, and of having 
secretly introduced ten thousand men into 
London to promote a revolution. The whig 
ministry became uneasy at the power of tho 
unions, and at their elaborate organisation 
under leaders of various ranks with powers 
to act in coses of emergency. Alarmed at 
the turbulent proceedings in London, they 
issued a proclamat ion on 22 Nov. against such 
organisations. This manifesto, however, was 
met by the Birmingham Union with a 
motion abandoning the idea of organisation, 
and reverting to tho principle of simple 
aasociation. They thus avoided the possi- 
bility of their position being declared illegal. 
On 7 May 1832 the government were de- 
feated in the House of Lords, and imme- 
diately resigned. The result in Birmingham 
was that a number of Ihp more wealthy in- 
habitants joined tho Union, which had 
hitherto been confined to the poorer classes. 
On 10 May an immense meeting was hold 
on Nowhuil Hill, tho banners and teophies 
being covered in black drapery. It was 
proposed to refuse payment of the taxes, 
but Attwood succeeded in peisunding his 
audience to confine themselves to more legal 
methods of resistance. Attwood was also 
in constant commuuicatiou with the Lou- 
don unions and exerted his influence to pre- 
vent any outbreak of violence. The populace 
was devoted to him, and on a rumour that 
he was to be arrested his house was guarded 
by armed men. On the news of the reiii- 
blatomoiit of Lord Grey ten thousand people 
assembled round Attwood'sdwuUiuglo cele- 
brate the triumph. Ou 19 May he had an 
interview with Lord Grey at tlie treasury, 
when the prime minister acknowledged his 
indebtednoBB to Altwood’s exertions, and 
expressed his desire to mnko some return. 
Attwood, however, declined any reward, re- 
marking that his action had been on public 
grounds alone> On the rumour of fresli op- 
position from the Duke of Wellington, Att- 
wood proposed to assemble a miUiou men on 
Hampstead Heath. On 23 May ho received 
the freedom of the city of London, and five 
days latsr he made a triumphal eutiyinto 
Birmingham amid great enthusiasm. At this 
time he was tho ' idol of the populace, his 
portraits were in every shopwindow, ballads 
m his praise were hawked through every 
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street, . . . and twenty boroughs selected 
him to represent them in parliament.’ Cob- 
bett, in the ‘ Political Segister,’ styled him 
‘ King Tom.’ 

On 7 June 1832 the reform bill received 
the royal assent. On. 12 Dec. Attwood and 
Joshua Scholefield [see under ScHOLiiiaBi.D, 
WimiiM] were returned to parliament un- 
opposed for the new borough of Birmingham. 
In the House of Common'-, lite other popular 
leaders, he failed to maintain the reputation 
he had acquired outside. His vehemence 
of manner, his violence of expression, his 
incessant advocacy of his \ iewa on the cur- 
rency, and, above all, his disregard for party 
interests ^sqnahded him for success. On 
12 Feh, 1833 be made a strong attack on 
Lord Grey’s Irish policy in his maiden speech, 
and expressed his sympathy with Daniel 
O’Connell, a course of action which alienated 
Protestant feeling. A motion which he 
Wught forward on 21 March ' that a general 
committee he appointed to inquire into the 
causes of the general distress existing among 
the industrious classes of the United King- 
dom, and into the most effectual means of 
its relief,’ was defeated, it being universally 
understood that it aimed at rectifying the 
currency. On 20 May a meeting or two 
hundred thousand men at Nowlmll Hill peti- 
tioned the king to dismiss the ministry : but 
it was clearthat many middle-class supporters 
had been alienated % Attwood’s support of 
O'Connell. On 18 Jan. 1830, at a meeting 
at the Birmingham Town Hall, Attwood 
threatened the opponents of reform with the 
wrath of twenty millionB of men. This 
extravagance caused Benjamin Disraeli to 
address to Attwood the third of his ‘ Let- 
ters of Bnnnymede,’ a vapid rebuke of a 
ridiculous boast. The Political Union, which 
had fallen into abeyance on the passage of 
the reform biU, was revived in May 1837 
as tbe Beform Association, a title which was 
soon abandoned for the older designation. 

Year by year Attwood become more de- 
mocratic m his political piinciplps, and he 
allied himself withthechartists. The growth 
of the chartist moiement alienated many of 
the moderate advocates of reform and com- 
pelled the remainder to take a more extreme 
position. Liberals of birth, rank, or wealth 
gradually dJsap^ored from the ranks of his 
supjporters. ThcBirminghamPoliticalUnion, 
which already hod proclaimed themselves in 
favour of universal suffrage, the ballot, and 
annnsl parliaments, were easilv brought to 
give a formal adhesion to the charter. Att- 
wood gave his enthusiastic support to the 
great chartist petition. But, though his own 
language had not formerly been free from 


menace, he recoiled from the violence of the 1 
more advanced chartists, and constantly de- , 
^recated their threats of appeal to physical ? 
force. In March 1839 the Uicmingham dele- * 
gates withdrew from the National Conven- j 
tion, protesting against an appeal to aims. \ 
On 14 June 1839 he presented the chartists’ ‘ 
monster national petition to the House of 
Commons. It demanded universal suffrage 
vote by ballot, annual parliaments, the piwl 
ment of members of parliament, and the 
abolition of the property qualification for i 
members. On 12 July he moved that the 
house form itself into a committee for the 
purpose of considering the petition, but his 
motion was rejected by a large majority. 

Attwood found that he had lost populaiity | 
by his tardy repudiation of physical force, 
and the riots which broke out m Birming- 
ham itself in July 1839 showed that his 
influence was gone. Many chartists also de- 
nounced his pet scheme of a paper currency. 
Mortified by his position, he determined tc 
retire from public life, and in December 18% 
he published a somewhat querulous faiewcfi 
address to his constituents, and for two years 
sought at St. Heliers to recruit his health, i 
which had been impaired by his labours. In 
1843 he was requested by sixteen thousand 
inhabitants of Birmingham to re-enter poli- 
tical life, and he attempted without success 
to organise a ‘ National Union,’ which was 
to hold ' the ministers of the crown legally 
rpsponsibla for the welfare of the people.’ 

He died on 8 March 1850 at Ellerlie, Great 
Malvern, the house of the physician Walter 
Johnson, and was buried in Hanley church- 
yard, near Upton-on-Sevem. On 7 July 
1859 a statue of him by John Thomas wos 
unveiled in Stephenson Place, New Street, 
Birmingham. Attwood was twice married 
On 12 May 1806, at Harbourne church, he 
married his first wife Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of 'William Carless (<f. 24 June 1787) 
of the Havenhurst, Harbourne, and aunt of 
Edward Augustus Freeman [q. v. Suppl.] 

By her Attwood had four sons and two 
daughters. The eldest daughter, Angela (d. 

30 Nov. 1870), msiried Daniel Bell Wake- 
field of New Zealand, and woe mother of 
Charles Marcus Wakefield, Attwood’s bio- 
grapher. Attwood married, secondN, on 
30 June 1846, Elizabeth, daughter of Joseph 
Grice of Hondsworth Hall, StafTordsMre; 
she died without issue on 26 June 1886. 

[Wakefield’s Life of Attwood, 1SS6 (with por- 
traits), printed for private circnlation ; Joffoay’a 
Hints for a History of Birmingham, published in 
tbe Birmingham Journal, Dec. 1866 to Jims 
1866 ; Bnnnymede Loiters, ed, fiitchman, 1885 ; 
Laugfoid's Century of Biimingham Life, 1868, 
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77^0 612-48 , Langford’s Modern Birming- 
Ld its Insttatione, 1873,5. 92-3, 301-2, 
436 • Burritfs -Walks in the Black Country, 
fsM no 1M2 ; Denfs Old and New B.rming- 
C’18%. PP 340-60,354, 396-414. 460-61 
Ws Makiim of Birmingham, 1894 j Grevillo 
MS^88,ii. 210. 211, 220; Douhleday’s 
Life of Sir B. Peel. 1866, ii. 23, 164, 
iW ire. Grote’i Life of Qrote, 1873, pp. 78-9 ; 
Correspondence of Baniel O’Connell, 1888, i. 
199.200; GiabnmWallae’sLife of Francis Place, 
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AYBTON, acton SMEE (1810-1886), 
mlitician, bom at Kew in 1816, was a son 
5f Frederick Ayrton (student at Gray s Inn 
07 Jan. 1803, bnxrister-at-law about 1805, 
md afterwards praotising at Bombay), who 
Julia, only daugnter of Lieulonant- 
Nugent. Acton Ayrton went to 
India and practised as a solicitor at Bombay, 
tetnming about 1860 with a moderate for- 
tune. On 30 April 1863 be was called to tlio 
bar at the Middle Temple, with the inten- 
tion of devotmg bimsolf to a political career. 

Ayrton sat in the House of Commons from 
1867 to 1874 as liberal member for tlio Tower 
TtaTTilatH. His long speech, on 24 April 1860, 
in support of the abortive bill for reforming 
the coiporntion of the city of London {Ilan- 
lard, elviii. 09-86) attracted attention. To- 
wards the end of his life ho rosumod his 
interest in thot movement. Tn 1 866, when 
addressing a meeting of working men in his 
constituency, he reflected somewhat soyorqly 
on the queen’s retirement from puhlic life 
owing to the death of the prince consort, 
and was rebuked with dignify by John 
Bright, who was present at the meeting. 
In tlio administration formed by Gladstone 
at the end of 1888 Ayrton was nevertheless 
appointed parliamentary secretary to the 
treasu^, and liold tho post until 11 Nov. 
1869. From that date, when ho was created 
a privy connoUlor, to August 1870 ho was 
first commissioner of works. 

His administration as commissioner of 
works was not popular, hut was marked by 


zeal for economy in the public interest. He 
possessed great ability and varied knowledge, 
with conspicuous independence of character ; 
but his manners werehrusque, and be came 
into personal conflict with numerous men 
of eminence with whom his oillcial duties 
brought him into contact. He cut down the 
expenditure on tho new courts of justice, 
treated Alfred Stevens [q. v.], the sculptor 
of the Wellington monument at St. Faul's 
Cathedral, ae a negligent contractor, and, 
but for the interposition of IZobert Lowe, 
would have forced him to surrender his 
models (Mahtin, Life of Lord Sherbrooke, 
ii. 370-80). He also had protracted diffe- 
rences with Sir J. D. Hooker, the director 
of Kew Gardens. Sir Algernon West, ‘ in 
some very complicated negotiations, made 
peace between them,’ and thought Ayrton 
file ‘ more reasonable man of the two 
(Wjust, ItecoUectimis, 1832-86, i. 14). -With 
two other members of the ministry (Glod- 
stqne and Lowo) Ayrton was in biarch 1873 
unuistiflably caricatured at the Court Theatre 
in London in the burlesque called ‘ The Happy 
Laud,’ which svas written ly \V. S. Gilbert 
and Gilbert i\ Beckett [q. v.J 

In August 1878 Gladstone deemed it pru- 
dent I 0 transfer Ayrton from the office of 
commissioner of svorlts to that of judge-ad- 
vocato-geiipial. Ilo resigned with the rest 
of the ministers iii March 1874, ond Ayr- 
ton’s political career came to a somewhat 
iiiglonnus end. At the general election of 
1874 ho contested the Tower Hamlets again, 
but was badly beaten, and after the redie- 
tributiou of seals in 1886, in a contest for 
tlio Milo End division of ihe 'Tower IlamlelB, 
only 420 votes wore tendered for him. 

For tho last few years of his life he was 
a daily frequenter of the lleform Club. He 
diwl al tho Mount Bore IIolol, Bournemouth, 
on 30 Nov. J886. 

I Times, 2 Boo. 1886 (p. 0), ,8 Dee. (p. 6), 
4 Doe. (p. 0); Annual Keg. 1886, pp. I68-U; 
Momoir of G, E, 8u.’oel, pp, 168-76. 1 

W. P. 0. 
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BABEE, EDWAIU) COLBORNE 
(1843-1890), Chinese scholar ond travoller, 
the son of Edward Baber and a groat-nephew 
of Henry Hervey Baber [q. v. J was born at 
Dulwich on 80 April 1843. He was edu- 
cated uudor his tather at Bossall junior 
school and (1863-02) at Christ’s Hospital, 
whence he obtained a scholarship at Magda- 
lene College, Cambridge, Ho graduated 


B. A. from Magdalene in 1 867. ^ Tn J uly 1860 
lie obtained in open compel ition a student 
intorprotership for China or Siam, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Polling, whore his merit 
was soon recognised by the British minister, 
Sir Thomos -Wade. After working ten hours 
a day for six months at the language he 
mastered throe thousond characters, and 
finished tho colloquial course iu tho most 
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rapid time on record. He passed quickly 
tlmoueh the various grades of the service, 
■was nrot-class assistant in 1872, when ho 
filled for a short time the post of vice-consul 
at Tamsuy in Formosa, and in 1879 was 
raised to the post of Chinese secretary of 
legation at Peking. In the meantime he 
had made three very interesting journeys in 
the interior of China. The first of these 
was made in 1876, ■when Baber aocompamed 
Thomas Crosvenor across Yun-nan toBhamd, 
on the Burmese frontier, to investigate the 
murder of August u^>TiayinoiidMargary[q.v.], 
of which expedition he drew up a map and a 
narrative, forming the ouhatance of the offi- 
cial blue-book issued in 1877. The second 
was an adventurous tour through the Sze- 
Chueu highlands in 1877, during which he 
visited and studied the language, spoken and 
■written, of the remarkable indigenous tribe 
of Lolos, completing much that ■was at- 
tempted by Baron von Richthofen in 1872. 
A detailed account of this journey, euiiched 
by a great amount of miscellaneous infor- 
mation as to Chinese customs and habits of 
thought, was printed in 1880 under the title 
‘Travels and Researches in Western China’ 
(with three maps), as pait i. of Urn first 
volume of the Royal Geographical iSooiety's 
‘ Supplementary Papers.’ In 1878 he jour- 
neyed from (Jbimgohing northward by a new 
line of mountain country, occupied by the 
Sifan tribes, to the now weU-loiown town 
of Tachionlu on the great Lhassa road, and 
wrote a valuable monograph on the ‘Chinese 
Tea-trade with Thibet’ (‘Ruppl. Papers,’ 
1886, pt. iv.) On 28 May 1883 he received 
one 01 the Royal Geographical Society's 
medals, with a highly complimentary address 
from the president, Lord Aberdare. In 188.} 
and 1886 he was consul-general in Korea, 
and soon afterwards received the appoint- 
ment of political resident at Bhamd on the 
Upper Ira wadi, where he died unmarried on 
16 June 1890, at the age of forty-seven. In 
addition to the works mentioned, Baber, while 
in England during 1883, skilfully condensed 
a narrative of his friend Captain William 
John Gill’s ' J ouvney through China and East- 
ern Tibet to Burmah,’ which ■was issued in 
November 1883 as ‘The River of Golden 
Sand,’ A portrait of Baber is given in the 
‘ Geographical Introduction ’ to this work. 

[Proceedings of Hoyal Geographical Society, 
1883, 1886, and 1890; Yule's Introduction to 
Gill’s River of Golden S.ind, 1883 ; Athenseum, 
1890, i. 831 : Times, 23 June 1867.] T. S. 

BABINGTON, CHARLES CARDALE 
(1608-1895], botanist and arclueologist, was 
bom at Ludloiv on 23 Nov, 1808, llis 


father, JosMh Babington (1708-1826), at ! 
the time of Charles’s bulih a physician, after. I 
wards took holy orders. He had a fondness * 
for botany, contributed to Sir James Edward * 
Smith's ‘English Botany,| and taught Ins \ 
son the elements of the science. The bota- 
nist’s mother was Catherine, daughter of 
John Whitter of Bradninch, Devonshue, 

His crandfathrr was Thomas Babington of 
Eotmey Temple, near_ Leicester, and hn 
pedigree starts from AVilliam de Babington 
of Babington Parva, now known as Baving. 
ton, near Hexham, in the thirteenth centow 
(Collertanecc Topoffiaphica, ii. 94, viii. 268, i 
313; Topographer and Oetiealogiei, i. 137 
2.59, 333; M&norials of Chariot Carddk 
Babington, 1897). 

After some private tuition and two yeais 
(1831-3) at the Charterhouse, Batogton 
was sent to a private school kept by 'Wilhani 
Hutcliins at Bath, in which city his fathtr 
had been compelled by bad health to settle, 
Before going up to Cambiidge Babington 
came mider 3ie influence of William AViRon 
foice [q. V.], a Mend of his father, as he 
afterwards came under that of Charles Simeon 
[q. V.] He entered St, John’s College m 
October 1836, graduating B.A. in Januaiy 
1830, and proceeding M.A. in March 1834 
During bis first term Spurzheim lectured at 
Cambridge, and a Phrenological Society was 
formed, of which Babington became a mem- 
ber, but it lasted only a few months ; the 
botanical lectures of John Stevens Ilenslcw i 
[q. v.j, which he attended from 1827 to 1883, 
and entomology, proved more attractive, 

Babington’s first published paper was on 
Cambridge entomology in the ‘ Magazine of 
Natural Histo^’ for 1820; he was one of 
the founders of the Entomological Society 
m 1833, earned the sobr^uct of ‘Beetles 
Babington,’ and in his ‘Dytisfcidee Darwim- 
anea' in the ‘Transactions of the Entomologi- 
cal Society’ for 1841-3 took part in the de- 
scription of the ‘Beogle’ collections. A 
list of his entomological papers is given in 
Hagen’s ‘Bibliotheca Entomologica’(1862), 
i. 23, 23 ; but all wei'e published before l^i, 
and his collection was presented to the 
university. In 1830 Babington became a 
fellow of the Cambridge Philosophical So- 
ciety, and he was for many yeais its secre- 
tary, In the same year he joined the Lin- 
neau Society, and paid the first of a long 
series of botanical visits to North AValea. 

La. 1833, on the occasion of the first meeting 
of the British Association at Cambiidge, he 
was secretary of the natural history section, 
and ft'om that year until 1871 he was very 
rarely absent from the annual meetings of 
the association, acting as president of the 
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1861, and os local secre- 
te™ at the second Cambridge meeting m 

Baljington’s first independent publication 
dealt with his favourite study of botany. It 
wM his ‘Flora Bathomensis’ which first ap- 
Tted in 1834, a supplement being added 
n 1839 The critical notes and references 
in continental floras which this little work 
contains indicate the main oharaoteriatica of 
Babinirton’s subsequent botanical work. In 
1834 he made the first of many excursions 
into Scotland, and m 1836, with t wo Com- 
bridae friends, Robert Mnulkin Lingwood 
and John Ball [q. v. SuppL], his first tour 
through Ireland. In this latter year he re- 
cords in his journal the commencement of 
his maanum opus, the ‘Manual of British 
Botany,’ the first edition of which did not, 
however, appear until 1843. In the interim, 
in 1837 and 1838, he visited the Channel 
Mends, and in 1839 published his account 
of their flora as ‘ Primitiai Floras Sarnicas.’ 
In 1830 he was one of the foiiiidera of the 
Ray Club, of which he acted as secretary 
for fifty-five years, and ho was on the comi- 
cil of the Ray Society, to which the cl ub to 
some extent gave rise in 1811. The iiifiu- 
enceof the successive editions of the‘ M oiiual’ 
upon field botany can hai-dlv bo ovor-esti- 
mated. Sir James Kdward Smith’s acquisi- 
tion of Linnd’s herbarium, followed by the 
long isolation of England during the Napo- 
leomo war, had left the botanists of tbe 
country wedded to the Linneoan system and 
ignorant of continental labours in systematio 
and descriptive botany. Babington, in the 
first four editions of his work, harmonised 
English work with that of Germany, and in 
the later editions also with that of Franco 
and Scandinavia, each edition being most 
carefully corrected throughout. 

Babington’s interest iu archtcologv was 
second only to his love of botany. Tlie full 
journals which he kept throughout his life, 
and which were afterwords published (Me- 
morials, Journal, and Botanical Corre^omr 
denoe, Cambridge, 1897), are, like those of 
Eay,_ half botany, half arohmolo^. To the 

g nblications of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
ociety, of which he was in 1840 one of the 
founders, he contribulod more than fifty 
papers (op. mt. pp. 463-4) ; and having joined 
tbe Cambrian ^cheeological Association in 
1860, he acted as chairman of its commit- 
tee from 1866 to 1886. It was said of him 
and his cousin, ChurchUl Babington [q. v. 

a l.], Disney professor of archaeology, wat 
er might fill the chair of the other.’ 
He WM one of the ‘four members of the 
Comhiidge Antiquarian Society’ who, iu 


1848, puhUehed an ‘Index to the Baker 
Manuscripts,’ and in the ‘ Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts ’ in the Cambridge University Library, 
edited by Charles Hardwick (lfel-i86{)) 
[q. V.] and Henry Richards Luard [q.v.], he 
undertook the heraldic and monastic cartu- 
laries ; but, finding himself deficient in neces- 
sary mediwval scholarship, he made way, 
after the third volume, for George WiUiams 
(1814-1878) [q. v.l and Thomas Bendyshe. 
In 1851 he publi^ed, through the Cam- 
bridge Autiquarian Society, ‘ Ancient Cam- 
bridgeshire; or, an Attempt to troco Roman 
and other anciontRoads through the County,’ 
of which a much-enlarged edition was pub- 
lished in 1883. 

But Babington was still pursuing his ro- 
searcbos in natural history. In his Channel 
Island flora, Babington had evinced an inte- 
rest in the critical study of brambles which 
resulted iu his publishing in 1846, in the 
‘Annals and Magazine of TSatiiral History’ 
— of which he had acted as an editor from 
1842 — and in a soporato foim, ‘ A Synopsis 
of British Eubi,’ winch was followed m 1869 
^ a more complete work, entitled ‘Tho 
British Rubi,’ which was issued at the cost 
of I he Univorsily Press, and tho revision of 
which occupied the last years of his life. 
The study of brambles brought Babington 
into daily Ibllowsbip with Fenton John An- 
thony Ilort [q. V. Buppl.] In 1846 Babing- 
ton made his only excursion beyond tho 
limits of the British Islos, visiting Iceland 
for a few weoks, and it is characterislic of 
the thoroughness of his method that tho list 
of plants published immediately afterwards 
in tlie ‘ Annals’ was rovisod, with full refer- 
ences to other workers, in Uie Linnron So- 
ciety’s ‘Journal’ for 1870. In 1860 he pub- 
lished his ‘ Flora of Cambridgeshire,’ which 
set tho example of an historical examination 
of the earlier authorllias ; and, on tho death 
of Professor Henslow iu tho following year, 
Babington succeeded him. By that time, 
wrote his friend. Professor J. E. B. Mayor 
(Memorials, 'p. xxi), ' his name in Cambridge 
stood by metonymy for Botany in general. 
Thus when a weed began to choice the Cam 
. . . it was ohristened Babingtonia pestifera.’ 
Babingtoii’s lectures were on those mainly 
anatomical lines that are now considered out 
of dale ; and, though his classes dwindled, 
he had little sympawy with histological and 
physiological detail. After his health failed 
he gave up half his professional income to 
his deputy, but retained his chair in order 
to save the university chest the increa.<ied 
salary payable to hie successor. One of his 
main interests was the improvement of the 
herbarium of the umvereity, for which he 
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eecured tlie appointment of an assistant, and 
upon which ne almost always spent more 
than the amount provided by the university. 
Essentially a fiwd naturalist, he visited 
almost every part of the British Isles in his 
search for plants, and always preferred to 
share his pleasure w'ith others, Ins most fre- 
quent companion from 1845 to 1885 being 
vVilUam Williamson Xowhould [q. v.] 
Babington had alw'ays had a strong inte- 
rest in evangelical mission work, and after his 
marriage at Walcot, near Bath, on 3 April 
1866, to Anna Maria, daughter of John 
"Walker of the Madras civil service, this 
interest was intensified. The Church Mis- 
sionary Society, the London City Mission, 
the Irish Church Missions, the Uganda, 
Zenana, and China Missions, the rescue 
work of Ur. Barnard o, and the protestant 
pmpagandism in Spain and Italy received 


their heartiest support. Jani Alli of Goiqius 
Clinsti College, the Mohammedan missio- 
nary, looked upon the Babingtons’ house os 
his home. In 1871 Babington practically 
founded a cottage home for orohan girls at 
Camhi idge. In 1874 he published the ‘ His- 
tory of the Infirmary and Chapel of the Hos- 
pital and College of St. John the Evangelist 
at Canihridge,' while the successive editions 
of the ' Manual,’ numerous papers, and his 
journal showed that his interest in botany, 
and especially hi brambles, continued un- 
abated until the eud. From 1886 to 1891 
Babington annually visited Braemar. He 
died at Cambridge on 23 July 1895, and was 
buried in Cherry Hinton churchyard. 

Babington was at his death the oldest 
resident member of the university, and the 
oldest fellow of the Linncau Society. He 
had been elected a fellow of the Geological 
Society in 1835, of the Botanical Society of 
Edinburgh in 1836, of the Society of Anti- 
quaries m 1859, of the Eoyal Society in 
1851, and of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
in 1882. The name was given 

to a genus of Bestiacem by Bindley in 1842; 
but this is now merged in Linn5’s genus 
Baeckea, Species of Atriplex and Rubus, 
and a variety of Allium, however, bear the 
name Babinfftonii, His portrait, by Wil- 
liam Vizard, is in the hall of his college, and 
another is reproduced from a pencil sketch 
by Mrs. Hoare, taken in 1826, in the ‘ Memo- 
rials.’ His herbarium of nearly fifty thousand 
sheets and sixteen hundred volumes of bo- 
tanical works were bequeathed to the uni- 
versity. _The Hoyal Society’s Catalogue (i. 
136-9, vii. 63, is:.*91) enumerates 132 papers 
by Babington published prior to 1882, and 
others are enumerated in the ‘ Memorials.’ 

Babington's separate publications have 
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already been mentioned in chronological 
order. The successive editions of his ‘ Manual 
of British Botany’ were published in 1843, 
1847, 1851, 1856, 1803, 1867, 1874, and 1881. 
Each was in one volume, 12mo, and con- 
sisted of a thousand copies. A ninth edi- 
tion, under the editorship of Messrs. Henry 
and James Groves, appeared in 19U4. 

[Memorials, Journal, and Botanical Corresp. 
of Charles Cardalo Babington, Cambridge, 1 897 i 

G. S B. 

BABINGTON, OIIUROHILL (1821- 
1889), scholar, only son of Matthew Drake 
Babington, rector of Thringstone, Leiccster- 
sbire, was born at Boeclifle in that county 
on 11 March 1821 . He was connected with 
the Macaulay family, and slightly, on his 
mother's side, with that ofthepoct Churchill. 
Charles Cardale Babington [q. v. Suppl.] was 
his father's cousin. lie was entered at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1889, and 
graduated B. A. in 1843, being the seventh in 
the classical tripos, and a senior optime's in 
mathematics. He was elected a fellow and 
ordained in 1846, in which year be gained the 
Hulsean essay, writing on ‘ Christianity in 
relotion to the Abolition of Slavery.’ Some 
four years previously be hud vindicated his 
youthful love of natural history in a conhi- 
bution to Potter’s ‘History and Antiquities 
of Charnwood Forest’ (1843, 4tq). He gra- 
duated hr. A. in 1846, and S.T.B. in 1853, 
proceeded B.D. in 1879, and was elected an 
honora^ fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge, in 
1880. In 1840 was published at Cambridge 
his able defence of the English clergy and 

S ntry of the seventeenth century against 
acaulay’s aspersions in the famous third 
chapter of the ‘History of England’ (Mr, 
Macaulay’s Character of the Clergy . . . con- 
sidered. Gladstone, in reviewing Macaulay's 
I ‘History,’ was strongly impressed with Ba- 
bington’s essays, and considered that he had 
convicted Macaulay at least of partiality. 
In 1850 he was entrusted by the university 
with the task of editing the recently dis- 
covered fragments of ‘ The Orations of Ilype- 
lides against Demosthenes, and for Lyco- 

B and for Euxenippus’ from the papyri 
at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and his 
edition was issued in two volumes (1860 
and 1853), In 1855 he brought out on 
edition of ‘ The Benefits of Christ’s Death,’ 
supposed to be by the Italian reformer, Aonio 
Paleario. In 1860 he edited for the Bolls 
Series Peoock’s ‘Bepressor,’and in 1865, for 
the same series, the two first volumes of 
Higden’s ' Polyc^ronicon.’ In 1865 he was 
elected Disney professor of archieology at 
Cambridge, and published his introductory 
lecture. His contributions to the ‘Dio- 
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Xs gefflS, infioriptions, seals, rings, and 
&fand of great. merib. His favourite 
Si beside numismatics, were botany 
Somitbology. After 1866, in wbiob year 
he left Oambnage and accepted tlie rectory 
of Cockfield in SiiffoUi, be was able to con- 
Ltmte bis attention upon this last and 
heat loved study, and the resukvvoa liis very 
thorougb monograph on ‘The Birds of 
Suffolk’ (1886), a storehouse of facts upon 
the ornithology of the eoimty. During liis 
last yfiMS lie toolc up tlie study of coiicliology, 
and formed a fine collection both of British 
and erotic shells. He ms an exemplary 
jiarish clergyman, and liis archseological 
competence secured the adequate and taste- 
ful restoration of Oockaeld church during 
his incumbency. The last st age was marked 
by the erection of a new organ in 1887. He 
died at Cockfield on 13 Jan. 1889, and was 
buried in the pariah churchyard. A stained 
glass window was erected to his memoiy in 
January 1890. lie married in 1809 a daugh- 
ter of Colonel. I ohn Alexander Wilson, 11. A., 
bat loft no issue. Besides his separately 
printed works, his contributions to the jour- 
nals of learned societies, such as the ‘ N uiuis- 
matio Chronicle’ and Hooker’s ‘Journal of 
Botany,' and the ' Suifolk Tnstilulo Papers’ 
were numerous. Ilia house was a small 
museum of natural history, coins, and Greek 
vases, and ho brought from Cambridge in 
1866 B fine collection of books. 

[Bury and Norwich Post, and Suffolk ITer.iItl, 
22 Jan. 1889! West Suffolk Adveptisor, H .luno 
1890, Guardian, 16 Jan. 1880, Oradunli Can- 
tab] T. S. 


BACOHr, Sib JAJIES (1798-1 89fl), judge, 
son of James Bacon, by his wifo Callicrine, 
bom Day, of Maneliesler, was horn on 
11 Feb. 1798. liis father’s oriffin and his- 
tory are obscure, but bo was in inf ermitlcpt 
practice as a certificated conveyancer at 
Somers Town and elsewhere within the 
metropolitan district between 1606 aud 1626. 
The future judge was admitted on 4 April 
1823 member of Gray’s Inn, and was there 
called to the bar on 16 May 1827. lie was 
also admitted on S Oct, 1833 member, and 
on 8 Hay 1846 barrister arl eundem, at Lin- 
coln's Inn, where, on taking silk, he was 
elected bencher on 2 Noy, 1846, and treasurer 
in 1869. 

For some years aftsr his call Bacon went 
the home circuit, and attended the Surrey 
sessions,, reported and wrote for the press. 
He is said to have been for a time sub-editor 
of the ‘ Times ; ’ and the admirable style of 


his judgments shows that he might have 
achieved high literary distinction had not 
the demands of a growing practice proved 
too exacting. Eventually he limited himself 
to eonvoyouciii^, chanoei'y, and bankruptcy 
business, of winch he gradually obtained his 
full share. In 1869 he was appointed under- 
secretary and secretary of causes to the 
master of tlio rolls, and on 7 Rept. 1868 
commissioner in bankruptcy for the London 
district. From the latter office he was ad- 
vanced to that of chief judge under the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1869, which misconceived 
statute he administered with perhaps as much 
success as its nature permitted from its com- 
mencement until its repeal, and the trans- 
ference of the bankruptcy jurisdiction to the 
queen’s bencli division of the high court of 
justice, in 1883. 

Shortly afl or liis appointment to the chief- 
judgoship in bankruptcy Bacon succeeded 
Sir William James as vice-cbancellor on 
2 July 1870, and lie held the two oifiees 
concurrently till 1883, He was knighted on 
14 Jan. 1871. The Judicature Acts of 1878 
and 1876 preserved the title of vioe-ohan- 
eeUor during the lives of flic existing vice- 
chancellors, while giving them the status 
of justices of the high court, aud providing 
that no flit live vice-chancellors should ho ap- 
pointed. Though junior in office Bacon was 
considerably beiiior in years to vico-obau- 
cellor Malms, as also to vice-chancellors 
Wiekons and Ilttll. Yet oil throe died while 
the veteran was still dispensing justice W’ith 
undimmislied vigour ; aud he thus became 
the lust bolder of o dignity of whiob be ro- 
membeved the creation in 1813. 

Bacon after 1888, when the chief-judgo- 
ehip in bankruptcy was abolished, continued 
I his Itthours as vice-chancellor. He was still 
hale and hearty when on 10 Nov. 1886 he 
retired from the bonoh at the age of eighty- 
eight, He woB then sworn of the privy 
council (26 Nov.) He died of old age at 
his residence, 1 JConsington Gardens Terrace, 
Hyde Pork, on 1 June 1896. 

Bacon married, on 23 April 1637, Laura 
Francos (d, 1869), daimkter of William 
Cook of Clay Hill, Eiiilold, Middlesex, by 
whom he left issue. 

Bacon’s career embraced in its patriarchnl 
span a whole ora of gradual but incessant 
reform, which is without a parallel in our 
legal history. It was therefore no wonder 
that a vioe-ohancellor, who had sat at the 
feet of Eldon, and ^rown grey under St. 
Leonards, should exhibit some of tbe foibles 
of on old practitioner confronted with a 
new order of things, or that a considerable 
proportion of his judgments should he re- 
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versed or modified on appeal. Nevertheless, 
to have united at so advanced an age and 
for so long a period the chief-judgeship in 
bankruptcy with the vice-chancellorship re- 
mains a prodigious feat of mental and physical 
vigour. 

iiacon was one of the most courteous of 
judges, and had also no small fund of wit 
and humour. His pungent obiter dicta not 
unfrequently enlivened the dull course of 
proceedings, and the clever caricature 
sketches with which he illustrated hia_ notes 
provided relaxation for the lords-justices of 
appeal. 

[Foster's Men at the Bar; Gray’a lnn Adm. 
Beg. ; Lincoln's Inn Becords ; Law Lists, 1808- 
1815, 1828, 1847, 1889, 1871, 1885, Burke's 
Peerage, 1894; Foster's Baronetage; Times, 
3 June 1895, Ann. Beg. 1899, ii. 183, Law 
Times, 8 June 189.5 ; Law Joiirn. 13 Nov. 1886, 
17 Fell. 1894, 8 .Tune 1893 ; Saturday Eericw, 
8 June 1895; Pump Court, Februiiy 1895; 
BalUntine's Ftom the Old World to the New, 
p. 209, Selborne's Memorials, Personal and 
Political, i. 291, 11. 164 ; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1891.] J. M E. 

BADEN-POWELL, Sib OEOEGE 
n'''47-lK98), author and politician. [See 
Powbli..] 

BADOBB, GEORGE PERCY (1816- 
1^88), Arabic scholar, born at Chelmsford 
in Essex in April 1816, was a printer by 
trade. His youth was spent at Malta, and 
his knowledge of the Maltese dialect was 
the foundation of his love of Arabic. He 
spent the gi-eater part of 1886 and 1886 at 
Boirut improving his acquaintance with 
Arabic. At Birejik he visited the expedition 
under Francis Rawdon Ghesney [q. v.] for 
the exploration of the Euphrates vuley. On 
xetumiug to Malta he was associated with 
Ahmad Paris Eifendi in the editorial de- 

? artment of the Church Missionary Society, 
[e returned to England in 1841, studied at 
the Church Missionary Society’s Institution 
at Islington, and was ordained deacon in 
1841 and priest in the following year. On 
account of his intimate knowledge of the 
East, and his unrivalled colloquial know- 
ledge of Arabic, he was chosen uy William 
Howley [fi-v.], archbishop of Canterbury, 
and by Cnarles James Blomfleld [q.v.], 
bishop of London, as delegate to the Eastern 
churches, and more especially the Nestorians 
of Kurdistan. He was employed on this 
mission from 1842 tin 1844, and he visited 
the Nestorians a second time in 1860. In 
his book on ‘The Nestorians and their 
Rituals’ (London, 1662, 2 vols. 8vo), a 
work of permanent value to students of 


compai'ative theology, he gave a history of f 
the community and an account of his tvro ^ 
expeditions, besides a translation of the prla. ( 
cipal Nestorian rituals from the Syriac.*^ Oa « 
returning to England from his first expedi- | 
tion in 1846, Badger was appointed gov^ | 
ment chaplain on the Bombay establishment < 
and a year later be was appointed chaplain at t 
Aden. When Sir James Outram [q, v.J was 
sent to Aden in 1864 as commandant andpoli. 
tical agent, he placed considerable reliance in 
dealing with the Arab tribes on Badger's ^ 
knowledge of the native chiefs and on his in- i 
fiuence with them. When he was appomtel > 
commander-in-chief of the Peraiau expedi- j 
tion in November 1856 ha obtained the ap- * 
pointment of Badger as staff chaplain and , 
Arabic interpreter to the force. At the j 
conclusion ot the campaign of 1867 Badger 
received the war medal. In 1860 he was ap. ' 
pointed coaiButor to Colonel (Sir) Wilhani 
Marcus Coghlan to settle the differences 
which had arisen between the eons of the 
renowned Sayyid Ha'id, the SayyidThnwainv, 
who ruled over OmS.n, and the Sayyid 
MAjid, who ruled over Sa’id’e East African 
possessions. 

Badger returned to Enriand in 1861, and 
in October accompanied Outram on a visit 
to Egypt. In 1862 he retired from the bp> 
vice, and devoted himself chiefly to lite- I 
rature. In 1872 be was appointed secretary ! 
to Sir Henry Bortle Edward Frere [q. v.^ on { 
a mission to Zanzibar to negotiate the sup- f 
pression of the slave trade with the sultan, 
Sayyid Burgnsh. In recognition of his iiev- 
vices Badger was created D.C.L. by tlia 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1873. Two 
years later he was appointed to attend upon 
the sultan of Zanzibar during his visit to 
England. In 1873 he was created a kniglit 
commander of the order of the Crown (rf 
Italy, and in 1880 he was nominated by the 
sultan of Zanzibar a knight of the Gleaming 
Star. 

In 1881 Badger published ‘ An English- 
Arahio Lexicon’ (London, 8vo), which has 
remained the standard work of its kind. It 
was especially notable for its command of 
current Arabic nomenclature and phraseo- 

badger died in London on 21 Feh. 1888 
at 21 Leamington Road Villas, Westhouxns 
Pork, and was buried on 26 Feb. at Kensal 
Green cemetery. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he was the author of : 1, ‘ De- 
scription of Malta and Gozo,’ Malta, 1838, 
12mo ; 6th edit, entitled ' PQstoricnl Guido 
to MMta and Gozo,’ 1872. 2. 'Element! 
della lingua Inglese, suUa base della Gram- 
matica di Veneroni,’ Malta, 1860, 12mo 
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r^erninent in its Eelntions with Eda- 
«rion and Christianity in India,' London, 
tS'8 8vo d ‘Sermons on the State of the 
TiliPast, Present, and Future,' Bombay, 

tSi Svo: Snd edit. London, 1871, 8vo. 
K < i. Visit to the Isthmus of Suez Canal 
Vorks ’ London, 1 803, 8vo. He edited for 
the HaWyt Society ‘ The Travels of Lodo- 
Sh, di Varthema,' Londom 1868, 8vo, trans- 
lated by John Winter Jones [q.v,], and 
c«iil Ibn Bazik’s 'History of the Imams and 
Stfvvids of Omdn,' London, 1871, 4to. He 

50 Isidore MuUois’a ‘ Clergy and 
tha Pulpit,' London, 1867, 8vo, and contri- 
buted flie article ‘Muhammad and Mu- 
Mmmadanism’ to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Christian Biography' (1882). 

rBudaer's ’Works; Academy, 3 March 1888 ; 
Stiek’s Hist of Church Mias. 8oc. 1889, i. 349- 
350 Times, 23 Feb, 1888 , Croekford's Clerical 
Dnectory; Ooldsmid’s James Outram, 1881, 
ii 89 90, 176i 376 ; Martinean’s life of Sir 
BaitifFrero, 1896, ii. 71. 161 ; Men of the Time, 
1887 j Allibone’a Diet of Fngl. Lit. Supplement.] 

bj. 1. 0. 

BAGaALLAY.Sni RICHARD (1816- 
1888), judge, eldest son of Richard Bog- 
gellay, mei'chant, of Loudon and Itiiigthorpe 
Houm, Tooting, Siurey, by Anne, daughter 
of Owen Maiden, was born at Stookwoll, 
Surrey, on 18 May 1816. Like bis con- 
temporary, William Baliol Brett, Viscount 
Esher Fq. v. Suppl.], he was an alumnus of 
tiauTille and Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he read hard, graduating B.A. (foui> 
ieenth wrangler) in 1830, and proceeding 

51 A. in 1842. lie was Frankland fellow of 
his college from 1846 until his marriage in 
1847, and honorary fellow fiom 1880 until 
bis death. Admitted student at Lincoln's 
Inn on 23 Mai'ch 1837, he was there colled 
to the bar on 14 June 1843, and elected 
bencher on 13 March 1861, and treasurer iu 
1876. He practised with distinction in the 
rolls court, which during Lord Romilly's 
later years attracted most of the talent of 
the equity bar, took silk in 18G1, and was 
tnsde counsel to the university of Cambridge 
in 1809. He woe returned to parliament for 
Hereford on 14 July 1866 as a conseivative 
reformer, found no dilHculty in accepting 
IMsraeli’s eebeme of household euFrage, suc- 
ceeded Brett as solicitor-general on 10 Sept. 
1868, and was Imighted as the government 
went out of office (9 Dec.) In the meantime 
he had lost his seat, which he foiled to re- 
cover at a subsequent contest (30 March 
1869). lie re-entered parliament in 1870, 
beine returned on 17 Oct. for Mid-Surrey, 
whidi seat he retained at the general elec- 
tion of February 1874, and until his elevo- 


tion to the bench. The return of his party 
I to power in 1874 reinstated him in the office 
I of solicitor-general (27 Feb.), and on the 
early retirement of Sir Jo^ Karslake he 
; w'os advanced to the attorney-generalship 
(20 April). 

As attorney-general he piloted the Judi- 
’ cature Act of 1876 through committee, and 
under that measure he was created (39 Oct, 
1876) justice of appeal, for which was soon 
afterwards substituted the title of lord-jus- 
tice of appeal, and was sworn of the privy 
council. 

On Baggallay thus devolved no small por- 
tion of the heavy burden of construing the 
Judicature Acts, and determining the course 
of procedure under the new system which 
they introduced. The task proved to be be- 
yond bis physical powers. In tbe summer 
of 1882 bis health broke down, and a pro- 
longed rest failed completely to restore it, 
He retired from the bench in November 
1886, but assisted oocasionally in the de- 
liberations of tbe privy council until shortly 
before bis death, wbicn took place at Brigh- 
ton on 13 Nov, 1888. 

Baggallay was a sound lawyer but hardly 
a strong judge. lie married, on 26 Feb. 
1847, Marmune, youngest daughter ofHenry 
Ohorlos Lacy of 'Withdean Hall, Sussex, 
by whom be loft issue. 

fCal. Dniv. Oainb, 1840-6; Ovad, Oant,; 
Foster’s Mon at tbe Bar ; Lincoln's Inn Becords ; 
Law List, 1843, 1861, 1862, 1876, 1876; (lent. 
Mag. 1847, i. 643 , Members of Parliament 
(official lists) ; Hansard’s Pari. Deb. 3rd aer. 
clxzxii. 1678, clxxxvi. 1223,c(!x-ccixvi ; Times, 
14 Hov. 1888 ; Ann. Beg. 1868 ii. 262. 264, 1888 

ii, 179; Law Times, 6 Dec. 1686, 24 Nov. 1888 ; 

Law Journ. 6 Nov. 1876, 27 May 1882, 17 Nov. 
1888; Solicitor’s Jonrn. 17 Nov. 1888; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1888; Foster’s Baronetage; Men of 
Die Time, 1884.] J. M. B. 

BAGNAL, Sm HENRY (1666 P-1598), 
marshal of the army in Ireland, born about 
1666, was son of .Sir Nicholas Bagnal [q, v. 
Suppl.] and bis wife Eleanor, da^nter of Sir 
Edward Griffith of Penrhyn. He was edu- 
cated at Jesus College, Oxford, but seems to 
have left tbe university without a degree 
and gone to serve with his father in Ireland. 
On 6 May 1677 be was associated with his 
father in a commission for the government 
of Ulster (CoZ. Fianis, Eliz. No. 3021), and 
in the following yoar he was knighted. In 
Auguat 1680 he was, with Sir William 
Stanley, in command of tbe rear of the army 
when Aithur Grey, baron Grey de Wilton 
Fq, V.], was defeated by the Irish in Qlenma- 
lure (BAawnnn, Ireland under t?ie Tudare, 

iii. 61), On 26 Aug. 1683 he was ^aiite4 
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in reversion his father's office of marshal of 
the army, ond his name was generally in- 
cluded in the commissions for the govern- 
ment of Ulster, for taking musters, and sur- 
veying lands. In September 1684 he went 
to attack thirteen hundred Scots who had 
landed on Hathlin island under Angus Mac- 
donnell, but the ships which should have 
co-operated failed to appear, and the invaders 
were not driven off until Stanley’s arrival. 

In 1580 Uagnal visited England, and on 
1C Sept, of that year he wrote to Edward 
Manners, third eail of lliitland [q. v ], whose 
cousin he had married, saying that he was 
‘ very desirous for his learning’s Siike to be 
made a parliament man,’ and asking if the 
earl had a borough to spare. Thirteen days 
later he was returned to the English parliOf 
ment for Anglesey ; he was also elected for 
Grantham on S4 Oct., hut the latter return 
was cancelled. 

In October 1500 Sir Nicholas Eagnal 
resigned his office of marshal on condition 
that his son Henry was appomted to succeed 
him ; he received the post on 24 Oct., and 
was on the same day sworn of the privy 
council. On 18 May 1691 he was made chief 
commissioner for the government of Ulster, 
and soon afterwards Hugh O’Neill, earl of 
Tyrone (q. v.], whose first wife had just 
died, made overtures to Bagnal for the hand 
of his sister Mabel. Bagnal contemptuously 
refused to entertain the proposal, and, to 
keep Mabel out of Tyrone's reach, removed 
her to Turvey, near Swords, the house of 
Sir Patrick Boi-newall, who liad married 
another sister. Tyrone, however, persuaded 
Mabel Bagnnl to elope with him, and they 
were married in August 1591 by Thomas 
Jones (1650P-1619) [q.v.j, bishop of Meath. 
Bagnal refused to piiy bis sister's dowry, 
and a feud began between the two which 
led to Tyrone’s revolt and BagnaTs death. 
The countess of Tyrone appears to have 
soon repented of her marriage, and died in 
1696. 

Meanwhile, in September 1693, Bagnal 
invaded Fermanimh irom the side of Mona- 

f han to attack Hugh Maguire [q. v.], who 
ad defeated Sir BieW'd Bingham [q. v.] at 
Tulsk. At Enniskillen he was iomed by 
Tyrone, and together they defeated Maguire 
on 10 Get. ; both claimed the credit for the 
victory, but this was Tyrone's last service 
to the English crown under Elizabeth, and 
henceforth he andBaraal were at open war. 
In _May 1696 Bomu relieved Monaghan, 
which was besieged by Tyrone, hut in the 
foUovnng July his lands were wasted right 
up to the gates of Newiy (Cal. fUafe Papers, 
Irel, 159^-6, pp, 319, 340) In December 


1696 he revietualled Armagh, and again ■ « 
June 1697, nearly capturing Tyrone on tr ' 
letter occasion. In 1698 Tyrone sat doim ! 
before the fort on the Blackwater, and , i 
August Bi^nal was sent to relieve it - L ' 
was given four thousand foot, three hundrJ ! 
and twenty horse, and four field-pieces, if, ‘ 
military capacity was not, however, meat* 
nor was he popular with his men, wlm bj 
earlier in the year almost openly mntinTi 
(ib. 1698-9, p. .39). Ill-fortune attended tk 
expedition from the start, but it reached 
Armagh without fighting, and thence set 
out for the Yellow Ford on the Blacinvatet 
keeping to the right of the main road tj 
avoid the necessity of frontal attacks. Ck ♦ 
14 Au^. the English encountered a supeik I 
force oi Tyrone’s men, were taken by aw- t 
prise, and hampered in their operations hi ‘ 
tho bogs. Bagnal himself was slain earlv ' 
in the action, and his body fell into Tyrone'i ’ 
hands (cf. Uni Hbd/fe/iiilfiS'iS'.viii. 409-112 f 
Inpiis.post mortem, Eliz. vol. ocLvi. No. 61)! 4 
In all the English lost 866 killed andSti ' 
wounded; the moral effect of the Irish iic. 
tojy was enormous, and led to the general 
rising of 1699-1601, which nearly wrested 
Ireland from Elizabeth's gra^. 

Bagnal married Eleanor, daughter of Sit 
John Savage of Book Savage, by his uife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Mannen, 
earl of Butland [q. v.] ; by her, who su> 
vived him, he had issue three sons and four 
daughters, of whom Anno married Lewu 
Bayiy [q. v.], bishop of Bangor. 

[Cal. State Papers, Irol. 1680-98 pasBim; Cal 
Plants, Eliz. ; Cal. Carew MSS. , Ilist. MSS. 
Comm. 16tb Rep. App. ill. 294 j Rutland MSS. 
i. 171-2, 207, 348 ; I-iscelles’s Liber Mun. Hih , 
Visit, of Obeebiro (Hoi-l. Soc.), p. 201 ; PoateA 
Alumni Oxon. 1500-1711; The Eeliquaiy, i 
110; Annals of the Pour Miibters; CoA 
Hibernia Anglicana; B.igwell's Ireland under 
the Tudora.] A, P. P. 

BAGNAIi, Sib NICHOLAS [1610 P- 
1690?), marshal of the army in Ireland, 
born about 1510, was second son of John 
Bagnal {d. 1658), a tailor by trade and 
mayor of Newcastle-under-Lyme in 1619, 
1622, 1626, 1631, and 1633, by his wife 
Eleanor, daughter of Thomas Whittingham 
of Middlewicb, Cheshire, and second cousin 
of William Whittingham [q. v,], dean of 
Durham fllsifc Cheshire, Harl. Soc. p. 348; 
The Peliquary, x. 110). Ilis elder hrotW, 
Sir Ralph Bagrnal, was one of Henry VHI's 
ruffling courtiers, stigmatised by Edward 
Underhill the ‘ Hot Gospeller ’ (Narr, (jftte 
JR^/inTnaiion, pp. 158, 290) ; be was granted 
Dieulacres Abbey, Stafiordsbire, in 1562-8, 
sat in the parliament of October 1663, posi 
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forNewcastle-under-Lyme, the return Henry Sidney [q.v.] became deputy. Bagnal’s 
f ^ hieh bas been defaced, made some sort patent was dated 6 Oct. 1665, but he had 
f ^est affainst the reconciliation, with scarcely taken up the office when, early in 
V and fled to France, where he was 1S66, he entered into an agreement to sell it 

• tpd in Sir Ilenry Dudley’s conspiracy and his lands to Sir Thomas Stucley [q. y.] 

/T'a/ State l^aptra, I)om. 1647-80, p. 80). Sidney and Cecil both urged Elizabem to 
On 19 Jan. 166^9 he was elected for confirm the bargain, but the queen was 
^^ordshire, and in January 1562-3 for justly suspicious of Stucley, and Bagnal re- 
Newcastle-under-Lyme. Hescmanderedthe uiainod marshal. _ 

Snds Slanted him by Henry Vin largely in In this capacity he did good service 
indiseriminate chanty, and Elizabeth is re- against the Irish in Ulster ; he rebuilt 
iKirted to have promised him in the last re- Newry and made it, unlike most of the 
sort the full run of her kitchen. _ Elizabethan settlements in Ireland, a real 

Nicholas was a gentleman pensioner of colonial success, with the result that New^ 
H^niyVni, and in 1639 was sent to Ireland, became an effective bridle for Ulster. He 
There he became acquainted with Con held the office of marshal for twenty-five 
O'Neill, first earl of Tyrone [q. v.], and on years, and was appointed to many other 
'■Dec. 1649 the Irish council, ‘at the earnest commissions besides. On 6 May 1677 he 
salt of Tyrone,’ begged Henry VIII for the was nominated ‘to have the principal rule 
inardon of one Nic. Bngnaldo, late the throughout the province of Ulster’ (Cal. 
iWa servant, who fled on account of a Fianta, Eliz. No. 3021). On 20 Aug. 1683 
jiyaxier‘{LetteraundPapera, 1642, No. 1182). his son Sir Henry obtained the reversion of 
This appears to have been granted. Bagnal the inarshalship, and acted henceforth ns his 
returned to England in April 1644, having father’s deputy. Nevertheless, Sir Nicholas 
‘served five years with groat credit,' and was on 6 July 1684 appomted chief com- 
took part in the campaign iii Franca in the missioner for the government of Ulster, and 
following summer. In March 1616-7 ha was in April 1686 he was retimned to the Irish 
appointed by Edward VI marshal of the army parliament as member for co. Down. In 
in Ireland (Acts P. C, 1647-60, pp. 77, 462 ; January 1685-6 Sir John Parrot [q. v.l oom- 
Otl. Fiania, Edward VI, No. 13), In Au- plained that Bagnal was old and not able to 
i(ust 1648 he was with the lord dopiitv,_Sir perform his duties as marshal. This was 
Edward Bellingham [q. v.], when the Irish, rasaibly the beginning of the feud between 
who bad invaded Kildare under CahirO’Oon- Bagnal and Perrot, which lasted until the 
nor, were defeated with great slaughter. In lord deputy was recalled ; on one occasion 
November 1661 he was sent by Croft to (16 July 1687) there was an affray between 
evpel the Scots who had invaded Dufferin. the two in Perrot’s house (Chi. iState Papers, 
He was knighted in the same year, and on Ireland, 1686-8, pp. 363-60). On 20 Oct. 
32 April 1662 was granted the lands of St. 1690 Bagnal resigned the office of marshal 
Patriolt’s and St. Mary’s abbeys in Newry, on condition that it was conferaed on his 
and the manor of Carlingford. On Mary's son, Sir Henry. His name does not again 
accession Bagnal lost his office of marshal, occur, and he died at the end of 1690 or 
which was conferred on Sir George Stanley, beginning of 1591. 

lie does not appear to have offered any overt Bagnal married, about 1666, Eleanor, 
oppsition to Mary’s government, but pro- daughter of Sir Edward Griffith of Pen- 
bablyhe shared his brother’s proteatant views, rhyn, and left issue five sons and six daugh- 
and on 7 May 1656 he was lined a thousand ters. Of the sous. Sir Henry is noticed 

f ounds (Acta P. C. 1564-6, p. 268). On separately, and Sir Samuel was knighted by 
2 Jan. 1668-9 he was elected to Eliza- Essex at Cadiz in 1696 (Oobbhtt, Brake's 
bath’s first parliament as member for Stoke- Succeasora, p. 97), was made commander-in- 
on-Trent. chief in Uwer on 28 Sept. 1699 during 

Muck to Bagnol’s annoyance, Stanley was Essex’s absence, and became marshal in 
continued as marshal in Ireland by Eliza- 1602. Sir Nicholas’s daughter Mabel elopd 
beth, and on 23 April 1662 he wrote to the with the famous Earl of Tyrone [see under 
queen complaining that his lands brought BaonaIi, Sib Hubbt], 

in nothing, owing to the depredations of State Papers, Ireland; Cal. Catew 

Shane O’Neill [q. v.], whereas while he wm jik and Boot of Howth ; Cal. Fianta, Ireland, 
m office they were worth n thousand pounds jsdward VI-Blizabeth ; Acts of tlie Privy Coun- 
ayear. Bagnal, however, had to be content cU, ed. Dasent; Hist. MSS. Comm. 16th Eap. 
with a mere captaincy until Sir Nicholas App. iii. 142, 164, 217 , Off. Bet. Members of 
Arnold's recommendations induced her to Pari.; Laacellcs’s Liber Munenim Hib.; Eides- 
ipappoint him marshal in 1666, when Sir wick’s Staffordshire, p 493; ‘Wnrd'a Hist. o( 
yoi. XXII.— SUP, If 
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‘Btoke-on-Tront, p. 346 ; Bagwell’s Iraliind under 
the Tudors; The Heliquery, ed. Jewitt, 1 . 110.] 

A. B. P. 

BAGOT, SiE CHAELES (1781-1843), 
diplomatist and governor-general of Canada, 
horn at BUtMeld House in Staifordshire on 
28 Sept, 1781, was second surviving son of 
William, first baron Bagot of Bagots Brom- 
ley, by his wife Elizabeth Louisa,^ eldest 
daughter of John St. John, second viscount 
Bolingbroke. William Bagot, second baron 
Bagot [q.v.], was his brother. Educated at 
Kugby, ne matriculated at Christ Church, 
Oxiord, on 26 Oct. 1797, and graduated B. A 
in 1801, and M.A. three years later. On 
12 Nov. 1801 he was admitted to Lincoln's 
Inn, Entering into politics, he took his seat 
as member for Castle Bising on 22 June 1807 . 
In the following August ha became parlia- 
mentary under-seeretaiy for foreign afiairs 
under Canning, with whom he formed a close 
friendship, but at the close of the year he 
accepted the Ohiltem hundreds. Turning to 
diplomacy he was appointed minister-pleni- 
potentiary to France on 11 July 1814. He 
gala place to the Duke of Wellington in 
August, and was sent as envoy-extraordinary 
and minister-plenipotentiary to the United 
States on 31 July 1816, Before his departure 
he was sworn of the privy council (4 Dec. 
1815). Besides settling the irritation con- 
sequent on the American war of 1812-14 
and improving the trade relations between 
the United States and the British provinces, 
he secured the neutrality of the great lakes. 
This arrangement, though it was in the form 
of exchange-notes between Bagot and acting- 
secretary Bush (28 April 1817), was ratiflw 
as a treaty by tbe American eenate, and was 
proclaimed by President Monroe on 28 April 
1818. It bos since subsisted in full force to 
tbe common benefit of the neighbouring 
peoples. On his return to England Bagot 
was created G.C.B. (20 May 1820). 

On 23 May 1820 he was nominated am- 
bassador to St. Petersburg. His chief duty 
was, in the language of Canning, ‘to keep 
the czar quiet,’ because ‘tbe time for Areo- 
pagus and tbe like of that is gone by.’ He 
soon became a persona gratissima with the 
emperor. Ills subsidiary work included tbe 
witlidrawal of the ukase of 16 Sept. 1821, 
which proclaimed the North Pacific a closed 
sea. He made some progress also in defin- 
ing the boundary between the Bussian and 
British possessions in North-west America, 
though the actual treaty was not signed till 
1826. 

On 27 Nov. 1824 Bagot went to The 
Hague. In a letter to Lord Ijiverpool 
Canning aayi of this position: ‘It is 


best thing the secretary of state has to giy, 
and the only thing he can give to 

pleases. . , . I sent Granville to The Haem 

only to keep it open for Bagot.’ The 
ment of the reunited Netherlands wss £ 
in course of trial under the guarantea 
Europe. The effort of William 1 to 
late Holland and Belgium in law, langua® 

and religion by legislative force was bnaS 

about its natural result, separation of^ 
peoples, Bagot had no actual share in ffe 
final settlement for the independence q{ 
Bel^um, which was concluded in London n 
1881, but he used his inffuence to eecnn 
favourable terms and an effective boundtn 
for the new kingdom of Belgium. In Am 
1885 a special mission to Vienna hronilit 
his diplomatic career to an end. ^ 

On the retirement of Lord Amhecet in 
1828 from the governor-generolahip of Indn 
the post was offered to Bagot but declined. 
He accepted a similar appointment to Canadt 
on 27 Sept. 1841, and entered on his dutin 
on 12 Jan. following. His term of office w 
short but memorable. The province was in 
a transitionary state. The Union Act ot 
1840 had conferred on the united provincei 
of Upper and Lower Canada responeible go. 
vernment, and Bngot’s predecessor, Chann 
Edward Poulett Thomson, Lord Sydanbam 
[q. v.], had opened the first united parlia- 
ment at Kingston on 13 June 1841, bat ni 
efficient ministry was in existence. To hB^ 
monise tbe executive, whose members were 
nominated by the crown, with the elected 
united legislature of the French andb!^- 
llsli provinces, was the main object of Bagot'i 
rule. He acted with commendable caution. 
Deferring the meeting of the legislative ae. 
serobly, he set himself to strengthen the 
existing administration. Foe this puipoaa 
he first made a tour of Upper Canaw. He 
visited Niagara, laid the foundation-stone ^ 
King’s College, received and replied to e4 
dresses from municipal bodies, and inte^ 
viewed leading men. He failed to conciliate 
the extreme tories, who expected that, as a 
well-known conservative and the nommes 
of Lord Stanley, he would assure tbeit 
power. He accepted the services of an ad- 
vanced reformer like (Sir) Francis Hincks 
[q. V.], and held himself aloof party in- 
nuences. 

He next turned his attention to Lower 
Canada and the French-speaking population, 
His cheerful disposition, his readiness to 
meet all classes of her majesty’s subjects, his 
generous hospitality, coupled with the win- 
ning kindness of his wife, captivated the' psN 
sonal regard of a population who were al- 
ready prepossessed in hU favour by reason 
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JSiXsvinpathy ’ffith the Belgians. The 
‘ intment of TiBemi Valhftrea do St.-Eeal 
ffif-justo of Montre4 and of MeiUeur 
« snnermtendent of education, deepened the 
“ood But the pohticiana for the 

part held aloof. Their foremost leader, 
Lafontaine, who had deohned office under 
lird Sydenham, again declined, except on 
of reorganising the administration. 
* - ‘ ’ y constitutional means 


to meet the views of the French Canadians, 
ha recommended his ministers to meet the 

assemhly on 8 Sept. 1842. ^ 

•W'ithin a week of the opemng of the house 
the complete reorganisation of the ministry 
which Bagot deemed needful came, and with 
it opened the real era of responsible go- 
, emment. The more conservative members 
fDraper,Ogden, Davidson, Sherwood) quicMy 
retired from the executive, and the reform 
iP B/tara (Baldwin,Lafontame, Morin, Aylwin) 
took office. Thus waa formed the first colo- 
nial cabinet that waa really representative 
of parliament, and responsible to it. The 
ensuing session waa short, hut was sufficient 
to affirm the new system. Thirty-two acts 
were passed, the most important of which 
were a law establishing a polling booth in 
eadi township or parimi instead of in each 
comity as theretofbre, a measure levying a 
protective duty on American wheat, and a 
resolution that Eingstou ehould not remain 
the seat of government. The strength of the 
new mmistry was thoroughly tested, hut in 
a house of eighty-eight members its oppo- 
neats of shades could not muster more 
than twenty-eight votes. From this time 
the terms appropriate to parliamentary rule, 
os ministry, cabinet, first minister, premier, 
opposition, leader of opposition, were in 
current use in Canada. The new ministers 
(lid not return to their constituents for re- 
election till 12 Oct., when the house was 
ptOTOgued to 18 Nov. It did not meet again 
during Bogot’s tenure of office. 

The acceptance of a purely parliamentary 
form of colonial government was deemed a 
hazardous experiment among the extreme 
tones alike of Canada and of England. 
Bagot incurred the severe rebuke of Lord 
Stanley, the colonial minister, who deemed 
that Bagot had gone too far in his recogni- 
tion of ministerial responsibility to parlia- 
ment. Lord Stanley’s despatches of censure 
have not been published. Their receipt 
proved an irreparable injury toBagot’s health. 
At all times of a weaMy constitution, he at 
once requested his recall. When his suc- 
cessor, Sir Charles Thcophilus (afterwards 
Baron) Metcalfe [q. v.], arrived, he was too 
itt to be moved from Alwington House at 


EJngst on, then the reaidenco of the gover- 
nor. He surrendered the leins of power on 
30 March 1843, after he had summoned his 
councillors to his bedroom; having taken 
leave of them, he placed a paper vindicating 
his action in their hands, lie died at Ivings- 
ton on 19 May following. His body waa 
home to England by II.M.S. Warspite. 

On 22 July 1806 Bagot married Mary 
Charlotte Anne WeUealCT-Pole (d. 2 Feh. 
1845), eldest daughter of 'William, fourth 
earl of Momlngton, aud niece to the Duke of 
■Wellington. By her he had four sons and 
six daughters, of whom Emily Georgiona 
married GeorgeWilUam Finch-Ilatton, ninth 
earl of Winchilsea and fifth earl of Nottiug^ 
ham [q. v.] 

[Foster’s Peerage, p. 50; Foster’s Alumai 
Uxon. 1715-1886 ; Becords of Lincoln’s Inn, 
U.7: Haydn’s Book of Dignities, 1800; Han- 
sard’s Debates (3rd aor.) vol. ix. p. xiii ; British 
and Foreign State Papers, 1815-41 ; G-ent.Mag. 
1843, ii, 201 ; Stapleton’s Some Corresp. of G, 
Canning, i. 1 82-7 ; 'VVeilington Despatches, 2n(l 
ser. ii. 470-82 ; Johns Hopkins Univ. Studies, 
Idth ser.. Nos. 1-4, Neutrality of the lAkos ; 
Dent’s Can. Portr. Gall. iii. 77-8 ; Dent’s Last 
Forty Tears, i. 188, 262 ; Byersou’s Story of 
my Life, pp. 803-7 ; Gerin-Lnjoie’s Dix Ans an 
Can., pp. 135 et eeq.; Turootte’s Can. sous 
l’U'Dion,pp. 110-38 : Hincks’s Pol. Hist, of Can. 
(1840-50), pp 24-9; Hincks’s Reminiscences, 
pp. 84-6, David’s L’Dnion desdeux Canadas, 
pp. 33-45 ; J. £ Cotd’s Pol. Appointments.^ 

BAILEY, JOHN EGLINGTON (1810- 
1888), antiquary, born at Edgbaaton, Bir- 
mingham, on. 13 Feh. 1840, was the son of 
Charles BaiW, by his wife Mary Elizahetli, 
daughter of John Eglington of Ashbourne. 
His parents removed^duringhis childhood to 
Lancashire. Educated at Botelei’s grammar 
school, Warrington, he entered in his teens 
the counting-house of Ball! Brothers, Man- 
chester, and continued there till 1880. He 

clasps at Owens Ciillege, learned ^ilrngin's 
shorthand, and contributed artiifies to short- 
hand manuscript or litho^aphed magazines. 
He very early interested himself in Thomas 
Fuller (1608-1661) [q.v.], delivered a lecture 
on him to the Manchester Phonographic 
Union, which was printed in Henry Pitman’d 
‘Popular Lecturer,’ and devoted his holidays 
to visiting Fuller’s various places of resi- 
dence. £i 1874, as the frmt of long re- 
searches, Bailey published a life of Fuller, 
which gained him admission into the Society 
of Antiquaries. He also became honorary 
secretary to the Ghetham Society, Manches- 
ter, and he was a contributor to the earliest 
volumes of the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
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graphy.’ In 1881 he started a monthly anti- 
quarian magazine, the ‘Palatine Note-Book,’ 
•which ran for just over four years aud ceased 
with the forty-ninth number in 1886. He 
collected many •works on stenography with 
a view to writing a history of that arj^ 
and he possessed a valuable library of anti- 
quarian and general literature. In 1886 ill- 
ness put an end to his studies and projects. 
He ued at Manchester on 23 Aug. 1888, 
and was buried at Stretford obureh on 27 Aug. 
His collection of Fuller's sermons, complete 
and edited by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, was pub- 
lished in 1891. 

His other works, irrespective of contri- 
butions to the Chetham Society, include: 
1. ‘ Life of a Lancashire Hector during the 
Civil War,’ 1877. 2. ‘The Grommur School 
of Leigh,’ 1879. 3. ‘John Whitalrer,’ 1879. 
4, ‘John Bee and the Steganographia of 
Trithemius,’ 1879. Ho edited lepiints of 
‘ Manchester A1 Hondo,' 1 880 ; Dee's ‘Diary,' 
1880 j and John Byrom'a ‘ Journal,’ 1882, 

[PeisODcl knowledge; Academy, 8 Sept, 
1888; Manchester Quarterly, October 1888; 
Manchester Qnnidian, 24 Aug. 1838 ; A List of 
the IViitinga of John Eglington Bailey, by 
Ernest Avon, 1889, Notes and Queries, 7th ser. 
vi. 180 , H. Briotley's Morgan Bricrley, 1900.] 

.T. G. A. 

BAILLIE-OOOHHANB, ALEX. D. E. 
'W. C., first Btnoir Lamutgioit, 1810-1890, 
[See OocHsutn-BaiLLiE.] 

BAINES, Sib EDWARD (1800-1890), 
journalist aud economist, was bom at Leeds 
on 28 May 1800, being the second son of 
Edward Baines [q. v.] by his wife Charlotte, 
daughter of Matthew Talbot, currier, of 
Leeds. His earliest education was received 
at a private school at Leeds. Thence he was 
removed to the protestant dissenters’ gram- 
mar school at Manchester, known also as the 
New College, at which the eminent chemist, 
John Dalton [q. v.], was mathematical mas- 
ter. While at Manchester, in his fifteenth 
year, he became a Sunday-school teacher in 
the congiegational chapel, and continued to 
teach in the Sunday-schools of his deno- 
mination until his election to parliament in 
1869. In 1816 he entered the office of the 
‘Leeds Mercury’ and became a reporter of 
public meetings. In this capacity he -was 
present on 10 Aug. 1819 at the ‘Feterloo 
Massacre.’ In 1818 he was promoted to the 
editorship of the paper, and from that time 
frequently contributed its leading articles. 
Daring some years he was actively engaged 
in sel&ducation, especially in political eco- 
nomy and subjects of social interest. He 
vf sited the cotton mills, settlement, and 


school of David Dale [q. v.] and EobertOwa i 
[q. v.], and attended lectures at the &st ' 
chanics’ institute founded in London by B, t 
George Birkbeok [q.v.] in 1824, Between 
1826 and 1830 he frequently lectured in ’ 
to^wns of Yorkshire in favour of an extension i 
of these institutions. He travelled iu tL 
north of England, producing in 1829 a ‘ Con. 
panion to the Lakes of Cumberland, "West' 
moreland, and Lancashire,’ which pasj^j 
through three editions. He next went abroad ' 
visiting Belmum, Switzerland, Italy, anj I 
France. A literary memorial of this tour I 
was ‘ A Visit to the Vaudoia of Piedmont' * 
published in 1866 (^Travellers' Library, ‘ 
vii.) While at Eouen he acquainted himsell 
with the details ot the French cotton industtv » 
and puhliehed a letter iu the ‘Leeds Mercuti ' i 
(13 May 1826) ‘ To the Unemployed "Wotl. ' 
men of Yorkshire and Lancashire on the Pre- 
sent Distress and on Machinery,' The object 
of this address was to check the destruction ' 
of mills and looms which in 1820 was a com- 
mon crime in the factory dialricts. Bmmj { 
pointed out thot while English workmen 
ware destroyingmachlnory their French com- 
petitors were improving it. The Isttenru ‘ 
so effective that it was circulated by the i 
mimistrates of Lancashire and Yorkshire, j 
On his return to EnglaiidBainestbrewhim- i 
self into the various liberal movements of the ’ 
day. He was one of the early advocates of the J 

repeal of the com lows, on which he wrote ee- | 
veralpamphlets. Hesiipporledcatholiceman- f 
cipatiou (1829), and in 1 830 first proposed, | 
in a leading article in the ‘ Leeds Mercun,' s 
the adoption of Brougham as candidate for 
Yorkshire [see Bbouqbau, Henet Pnm, i 
Baeost Beotjoham end Vau^. In 1835 ^ 
he published a ‘ History of the Cotton Manii- t 
fucture of Great Britain,’ still a standard 
authority. His activity in connection with 
mechanics’ institutes bore fruit iu 1887, -whei 
a W est Hiding Union of Mechanics’ Inatitutee 
wasformed,oi whichhe becamepresident,and ' 
which ultimately extended its operations to ' 
the whole of Yorksbh’e. He presided at the ' 

i 'ubilee meeting of this organisation held in » 
iiOeds in June 1887. He was an advocate 
of a pubhc education independent of the 
state, an attitude partly due to his noncon- 
formist sympathies, but welcomed by many 
of tbo leading reformers of that day. His 
views were set forth in a number of psm- 
phlets and in a series of ‘ Crosby llaU 
tures ’ on the progress and efld cienoy of volun- , 
tary education in England, published in 1848 , 
(see also Essays vpon Educational Suijeelt, ^ 
ed. A. Hill, 1867). When the country was \ 
definitely committed to the principle of the ' 
endowment of elerpentary education by the - 
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!SLt of cducotion had been recomiaed in 
his appointment in 1866 upon the aolools in- 

^“^t^ouX"an”aTneBt free-trader, Baines 
was not o°nieniher of tho Manchester aohool 
nf non-interrentioa in foreign politics. Oob- 
den hadbeen re-elected forthe WeatRiding in 
ipeo andonl7 Jan. 1865 addressed a meeting 
in the Cloth Hall yard at Leeds, Tindicating 
Ids opposition to the war with Russia. An 
nineiimnent in support of the policy of the 
m eminent being moved was seconded by 
Baines in nn effective speech which carried 
the large majority of his audience with him. 

from November 1837 Baines had prac- 
tised total abstinence. His ‘ Testimony and 
Anneal on the Effects of Total Abstinence ’ 
attained a circulation of 284,000 in 1863. 
Subsequently he published an ‘ Appeal to 
Christians on the National Vice of Intem- 
perance’ (1874), being an nddross at the in- 
augural meeting of the Congregational Total 
Abstinence Association. 

On 80 April 1869 Baines was retiirnod to 
tho House of Commons for his native 
borough. One of his earliest speeches was 
delivered on 8 March 1880 as seconder of 
the address of thanks to the crown for the 
commercial treaty with France, which had 
been negotiated by Cobden. Ilis activity in 
parliament was chiefly directed towards the 
reduction of the borough frouchiso from a 
10/. to a 6/. occupancy. lie introduced bills 
w ijth this object in the sessions of 1861, 1864, 
and 1885, but without success. He took a 
strong part in the various questions which 
at this period vitally interested noncon- 
formists, such as the abolition of compulsory 
church rates (1868), the disestablishment of 
the church of Ireland (1869), and the abo- 
lition of university tests (1871). He con- 
tmued to represent Leeds until the general 
election of 1874, when he was defeated. 
On his retirement from parliament he re- 
ceived from Gladstone a letter bearing 
testimony to ‘ the single-minded devotion, 
courage of purpose, perfect integrity, and 
ability ’ with which he had discharged his 
duties. 

Baines now devoted himself to literature 
and public work. In 1876 he contributed a 
history of the woollen trade of Yorkshire to 
a work on that county, entitled ‘Yorkshire 
Past and Present,’ published in four volumes 
hy his brother, Thomas Baines (1871-1877) 
[q. y.] This was an amplification of a paper 
originally read by him as president of the eco- 


nomic section of the British Association held 
at Leeds in 1858, ‘ on tho woollen manuiacture 
of England with special referenceto tho Leeds 
clothing district.’ The paper was published in 
Marchl859hytheLondonStatistirnl8ociety. 
In the spring of 1680 he was elected chairman 
of the Yorkshire College at Leeds, an ofllce 
he filled for seven years. In the following 
November he received knighthood. A public 
presentation was made to him in the Albert 
Hall, Leeds, on the completion of his eightieth 
year. Hemaintainedhis consistent liberalism 
in matters of public policy aud supported Mr. 
Gladstone's home-rule bill for Ireland in 
1886. He died on Sunday, 2 March 1890, 
at his house, St. Ann’s Hill, Burley. 

Baines married in 1829 Martha, only 
daughter of Thomas Blackburn of Liverpool, 
by whom he had three eons aud four daugh- 
ters. Lady Baines died in 1881. Tn addition 
to the literaryn orks already mentioned Baines 
contributed to the ‘Leeds Mercury ' of 6 and 
12 Aug. 1848 II life of his father, which was 
separately published in the same year. 

Two portraits of him in oil are in the pos- 
session of the corporation of Leeds, the one 
painted in 1874 by Biohard 'Weller, the other 
m 1884 by Walter Ouless. An engraved 
portrait from a photograph is in vol. i, of his 
brother’s ‘ Yorkshire.’ 

[Leods Mpreury, 3 March 1800 ; Men of the 
Time, 1884; Annual Bcgieter; private iufor- 
matioa.] I. S. L, 

BAICER, SiE SAMUEL WHITE (1821- 
1893), traveller and sportsman, born in 
London on 8 J line 1821, was the second son 
of Samuel Balter of Lypialt Bark, Glouces- 
tershire, by Mary, daughter of Thomas Bob- 
son of Enfield, His father was o West 
India merchant, possessing considerable pro- 
perty in Jamaica and Mauritius, and his 
grandfather, Cax>tain "Valentine Baker of 
Bristol, won fame hy nearly captnriim with 
his privateer sloop the Gmsar, a l^'ench 
frigate of 32 guns, on 27 June 1782. Valen- 
tine Baker [q. v. Suppl.] was his younger 
brother. The early years of Sir Samuel’s 
life were spent at Enfield, and after 1833 in 
Gloucestershire, where his father for a time 
rented Highnam Court from Sir John Guise, 
lie was educated first at a private school at 
Bottingdean, between 1833 and 1836 at the 
College school, Gloucester, and subsequently, 
in 1838, hy a private tuto^ Henry Peter 
Bimster, at ToMenham. This somewhat 
desultory course of education was completed 
in 1841 at Frankfort, where he attended 
lectures and learned German. Early in life 
he was interested in natural history and 
geography, andeidubited a remarkable power 
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of obserration. His father at. first intended 
that he should he his successor in business, 
but a very short eAperience of office -work 
■nras enough to show that such a career 
■would be unsuitable. Probably the only 
reason which kept Baker from engaging in 
travel sooner than he did was his early 
marriage (3 Aug. 18i21 to Henrietta 
Biddulph, daughter of Charles Martin, 
rector of Maisemore. Bte now spent some 
months in Mauritius, assisting liis brother, 
John Baker, in the management of his 
father's estate, but it was not till 1845 ^at 
the ‘spirit of wandering' seized on him in a 
fashion not to be denied (Bvkeb, Bight 
Years in Ceglon, p. 374). Possessed of 
moderate independent means, his ardour for 
^rt led him first to direct hia attention, to 
Ceylon. His first visit in 1846, in which he 
was accompanied by his wife, was mainly 
spent in big game nimting, but he was so 
fascinated by the fine country and the joys 
of a hunter's life that he went home in 1847 
determined to return os a colonist. Per- 
suading his brothers ,Tohn and Valentine to 
follow his lead, he set about the establish- 
ment of an English colony at Neu era Eliya, 
a station 6,0CW teet above sea level and 
116 miles distant fi'om Colombo by road. 
He purchased land from the government, 
and chartered a vessel for the convoy of his 
party, consisting of eighteen adults, who 
eiiiled from London in September 1843 en 
route for the new settlement. Initial diffi- 
culties were overcome by the spirit of the 
leader, a somewhat barren soil was in course 
of time rendered fertile, and some of the 
original settlers long remained on what 
became a fioarishing estate. 

During nine •veare spent in Ceylon Baker 
explored, in the course of most adven- 
turous hunting expeditions, many of the 
more difficult and unknown tracts of the 
island, and established for himself a remark- 
able reputation as a hunter of big game. 
His first hook, entitled ‘The Eifie and 
Hound in Ceylon,’ which appeared in 1853, 
is a vivid narrative of incidents in the sport 
in which he was so constantly engaged. 
Fever from exposure in the jungle began, 
however, in 1854 seriously to affect his 
health, and was the immediate cause of his 
return ■with his family to England in 1856. 
After the shock occasioned by the sudden 
death of his wife from tvphus fever at 
Bagn6res-de-Bigorre (29 Deo. 1835), Baker 
BOi^ht to lighten hia trouble by travelling 
to Constantinople and the east of Europe. 

lu March 1859 he undertook the manage- 
ment of the construction of a railway con- 
nooting the Danube with the Black Sea 


across the Dobrudsha, and threw himaeli f 
with all his energy into the task (letter fiao 1 
Baker to Lord wliarnoliffe, 30 March Igffl * 
quoted in ‘Sir S. Baker: a Memoir’), AbotJ i 
this period, when travelling in Hungaiy,],, , 
first mot Florence, daughter of Herr Finia# t 
von Saas, whom he married in 1860, and I 
who became Ms devoted fellow-travelkf, I 
On the completion of tbo Black Sea rail.' * 
way he for a time trai elled in Asia Minot, i 
spending several months in the neighboarl ^ 
hood of Sabanga at the end of 1860 and * 
beginning of 1861 mainly for purposes of ) 
sport. j 

Stimulated, doubtless, by the ex ample of i 
John Hanning Speke [q.v.J, with whom If f 
was acquainted, he now determined on traid | 
of more ambitious nature. In a letter to i 
his sister, 26 Jan. 1861 (fb. p. 41), hs staM ^ 
his project, wMch was to push on into Cen- ^ 
tral Atrioa from Khartoum, maldng for the \ 
high ranges from which he believed the Nilo ’ 
to derive its source. ‘For the last fev I 
years,’ he ■wrote, ‘ my dreams have been of < 
Alriea.’ Love of adventure and the ehoot- 
ing of big game impelled him on his couKe, 
and without seeking it Bolter may be said 
to have stumbled on his mission in life (Sa i 
Samuel Balter; a Memoir, p. 41). His first * 
object was to meet Speke and James Angus- I 
tub Grant [q. v. Rvtppl ], who were expected I 
to reach the TiTiito Nile some time in ISbS I 
As Baker arrived ot Cairo 21 March 1801, he | 
decided to occupy his timo and fit himself I 
for Mb task by a preliminary expedition in J 
exploration of the Nile tributaries of Ahyi- ' 
Sima. Starting from Berber with Ms Tcife f 
and but a small following, he made for Kas- 5 
sale, where he engaged camels and carriers. » 
He crossed the At bora at Korrasi and fixed ' 
Ms headquarters at Soli, just above the con- 
fluence of that river and the Selit. Hers he 
made a stay of five mouths, and explored 
the Setit river, but most ot the time ttm 
spent in big game hunting. His prowess in ^ 
the field won for Mm the friendshm and ad- 
miration of the Hamran Arabs, Inemselres < 
mighty hunters. He explored other tribu- ^ 
taries of the Athara, including the Balusms 
Salam and the Angareb, and followed vp 
the course of the Bchad to its confluence 
with the Blue Nile. Thenco ho marclied to , 
Khartoum, where he arrived on 11 June i 
1863. Tho value of the work of exploration 
during this fourteen months’ journey and of ' 
the observations proving t, he 'Nile sediment 
to be due to the Abyssinian tributaries ■was 
publicly recognised by Sir Hoderick Mn^ j 
ebison'[q. v.], president of the Boyal Geo- | 
grapMcal Society., Baker had also during 
the period gainud for himself experience as 
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^lorer mastered Arabic, and acquired climax in a demand for the explorer's -wi/o. 

iS of astronomical instruments. Ha Leaving theNile towards the end of rebruary 

snent six months at Khartoum in pro- with an escort of three hundred of Kamrosi^ 
’'action for his greater effort. men, whom he was soon glad enough to be 

P“2 iiijjjj Jo secure government troops as an rid of, Boher pursued his way along the 
5tort ho started onl8 Deo. 1862 up the Nile right bant of the Kaja river with only 
ith three vessels, twenty-nine transport twelve male followers. Here his troubles 
and a party of ninetv-six, including were enhanced by the dangerous illness of his 
J^v-tive armed men. Gondokoro was intrepid wife from sunstroke. Threatened 
reached on 2 Feb. 1863, and information with her loss at a moment when the journey 
was there received of two white men who was most toilsome, yet the end near, his 
mere detained on the Upper Nile. On the own health and spirit were weUnigh 
grrivalof Speke and Grant on 1.5 Feb. Baker broken; with unconquerable resolution he 
sappliedthemwithstorosandplacedhisthreo struggled^ forward— his wife, in a state of 
res'^ls at their disposal for their journey coma, being carried in a littei^and on 
down the Nile; no less generous were they 14 March 1864 ho reached at Mbakovia, a 
in informing him of what remained to he south-eastern point of the lalte, the ohjeot of 
discovered. Speke gave his own maps, in his quest. He records in his journal how he 
■which he had inserted the supposed position ‘went to the W’ater's edge, drank a deep 
of the lake into which he had beon informed draught, and thanked God most sincerely 
the Nde flowed, and from whidi it issued for having guided him when all hope of 
Spain, and urged his friend to complete the success was lost . . . and named the lake the 
discovery of the Nile source. Baker’s first Albert Nyanza.’ Baker's observations of the 
difficulties were due lo the active hostility lake proved tobecuriouslyinacenrate; misled 
of the slave-dealers, to whose caravan he probably by the haze on the surface (Vandh- 
aftempted to attach himself. Despite a WiiTR’s account in Geoff. Jojtrnal, ix. 369) 
dangerous mutiny of his men he was not and native reports, he subsequently in error 
deterred, hut, accompanied by only fifteen described the lake as extending a vast dis- 
of his original party, whom he forced lo taiico to the south (StajjIiIIT in Barhxt 
obey orders, bo followed another company Africa, ii. 320). He now coasted along the 
of ivory and slave traders rotumi^ to the oastern shore for thirteen days, when he 
Latuka country, regardless of their threats, reached Mngungo, the entrance of the Vio- 
From Latomfi, where another mutiny among toriaNile. Obliged to abandon his intention 
Ms men was only quelled by hh own courage- of tracing tlie river northwards from its exit 
ou« decision, he marched to Tarrangolb, the fi’om the Albert Nyanza on account of the 
fapital of tho Latiika country. He now savage nature of the tribes in the Madi and 
found nil progress much hampered owing to Koshi districti, he explored the portionof the 
his dependence on the slave-trader Ihrahiin, stream over which Spoke had been unable to 
which had become complete because of the pass, from Magungo to the Island of Patooan, 
continued desertion of his men. For a time and named the hlnrchison Falls after his 
he was practically a captive at Tarrangolb friend Sir Boderick, the president of the 
Slid the unwilling companion of a slave- Eoyal Geographical Society. At Patooan he 
dealer engaged in harrying the country in remained for two months, dangerously ill 
all directions. In May 1803 he made a short from fever, and again dependent for trans- 
reconnaissance to the south, leaving his wife port on King Kamrasi, by whom he was de- 
irith a firiendly chief at Obbo, when he tained for several months at Kisuna and 
secured some valuable information with coimtaiitly harassed for further gifts and for 
regard to the sought-for lalte ; hut it was assistance against the king’s enemies. It was 
not till S Jan. 18G4 that he was able to per- not until 17 Nov. 1864 that Baker was able 
Buade Ibrahim to direct the course of the to start onhis retiiiu journey north, again in 
earavan towards Kamrasi’s country and the the company of the trader Ibrahim. He ar- 
Karuma falls. He arrived at the 'White rived at Gondokoro on 17 March, and at 
Nile nn 22 .Tan., and at the Karuma falls on Khartoum on 3 May 186S, after on absence 
the next day, but experienced great diflioulty of two years and a half, 
in his dealings with King Kamrasi, from The discovery of the Albert Nyanza was 
whose country it was as diilicult to get the most remarkable feat accomplished in 
away as in the first instance to approach. Baker's adventurous career ; the work of 
For carriers, as well as for permission to Speke and Grant was thus completed, and 
pass through his country, Baker was com- the source of the NUe fiieed from mystery, 
pletely dependent on the will of this grasp- Though it was left to Stanley (16 Deo. 
mg potentate, whose extortion reached its 1887) to discover the third l&e W 
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conect the account of the extent of the 
Albert Nyanza to the Eouth, Baker's nape 
■will ever be associated •with the solution 
of the problem of the Isile source. The 
fact also that the -whole expedition had been 
independently devised and the charges 
thereof defrayed by the traveller added not 
a little to the honour of his aohievoment. 
On his retiim to England in October 1866 
he found that the gold medal of the Royal 
Geographical Societv had already been 
a-warded to him ; an J in the following year 
he was presented with the gold medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society, and his services 
were recognised in August 1860 by the 
honour of knighthood. Baker became an 
honorary M.A. of Cambridge in 1860, and 
was elected F.R.S. on 3 June 1869. He 
pubhshed his account of the expedition, en- 
titled ‘ 'The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of 
the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Sources,’ in 1860, and the ■work immediately 
became popular, and many editions have 
been issued. 

Baker now spent a few q^uiet years in 
country life at Uedenham I/all, Norfolk, 
■which he rented for a term. He hero pre- 
pared his book on the Nile tributaries for 
the press, and wrote his tala of adventure, 
' Oast up W the Sea,’ -which was published 
in 1808. Ho was, however, soon to be again 
actively omplojed ; and at the beginning of 
1869, by request, travelled in the suite 
of the I’rinco of "Wales on his visit to 
Egypt and journey up the Nile. The Khe- 
dive Ismail'entered into communication with 
him to secure his services under the Egyptian 
government, and on 1 April 1800 he was 
appointed governor-general of the Equatorial 
Nile basin for a teim of four years, with 
the rank of pacha and major-general in the 
Ottoman army. The objects of his com- 
mand were set forth under tho Orman by 
which he was appointed. They included the 
subjection to Egyptian authority of tho 
countries situate to tho south of Goudokovo, 
the suppression of tho slave-trade and the 
introduction of regular commerce, and the 
opening to navigation of the great lahes 
about the Equator. To carry out this am- 
bitious programme Baker was provided with 
some twelve hundred Egyptian and Souda- 
nese troops, and a great quantity of supplies 
of all kinds. He was the first Englishman 
to undertake high ofBce under the Egyptian 
government, and in accepting the command 
was in no way supported by the English 
foreign office. The first diificulty of the 
new governor was to arrive at his scat of 
government ; his Intention had been to pro- 
ceed by the Nile from Khartoum to Gondo- 


koro, but the period of high flood was lo.! 
owing to the transport vessels promi.Ej ' 
by the government not being ready, 1 
after a fruitless struggle with the sudj. 
covered stream, he was obliged to full 
and wait for the next Nile flood. Ij, > 
started again -with Lady Baker on 1 ])e( 1 

1870, and the expedition passing throuA t 
the Bahr Ez Zdraf branch of the river mad. \ 
its way with enormous difficulty by cuttint | 

! canals through the sudd. Gondokoro » 

I reached on 15 April 1871, and was fomiallj f 

annexed to Egyptian sovereignty on 26 Mir ‘ 

1871. As the station was practically in fts 
possession of the alave-traders, Baker -saj j 
forced for a supply of porters and provisions ' 
to come to terms with the great dealer i 
Ahmed Akad, who leased from the Egyptian ' 
government the monopoly of the ivory trade. < 
“The hostility, htnvBVBr, of the traders -jrasi 
hardly veiled, and the Bari tribesmen wers j 
by them incited to attack Baker's force, and 
were only partially subdued after very 
troublesome fighting. Jjeaviiig a garrison 
at Gondokoro the new governor started on 
23 Jan. 1872 with 212 officers and men on 
his journey south ; he established stations nt ^ 
Afuddo and Faliko, and pushed on throngh 
Unyoro, which country he publicly declnwd 
at Mosindi on 11 Hay 1872 to be under Ihs 
protection of the Egyptian government. 
But the young king, Kahregn, behaved with 

a duplicity worthy of bis father, Kamrasi, | 
and, encouraged by the slave-traders, at- f 
tacked Baker’s force when incapacitated bv 1 
drugged or poisoned plantain wine. ’Though ® 
able to heat off the attack through the 
devoted bravery of his Soudanese body- j 
guard, Baker was obliged to abandon liis > 
position nt Masindi on 11 June 1872, and 1 
only after seven days’ fighting through con- I 
stant ambuscades in the long grass on the « 
line of march, and after being forced to | 
abandon the bulk of his baggage, did he 9 
succeed in reaching Riouga’s country. That j 
sovereign’s claim to the kingship of Unyoro ‘ 
the governor-general now supported, and ' 
also communicated with Mtesa, king of 
Uganda, who deraatched troops to Unyoro 
in his support. On his return to Faliko he 
wos attacked by Aha Saiid, the slave-dealer, 
whom he defeated and captured after a 
pitched battle, and by this success agaiu 
established his authority. He returned to 
Gondokoro on 1 April 1873, lea-ving garrisons 
at the stations wliich he had formed on be- 
half of the Egyptian government, and on 
20 May, his period of command having ex- 
pired, started on his return journey to Kha^ 
toum. 

Baker's services to Egypt were recognised 
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■ jT,. iiestoW of the imperial order of the Orleigh, near Newton Abbot; his body was 
Scania 2nd class. His period of govern- cremated and bis ashes buried at Qri'mley, 
' nt in the Soudan was too short to bo sue- near 'IVorcester, on 6 Jan. 1894. By his 
he however, established the skeleton first marriage there were seven children, of 
Tan admini'^tration, and struck tho first whom only three dau^lers survived their 
How aaainst a trade which he found to be father. A portrait of Baker from a photo- 
V^ilised by the very authority under which graph is prefixed to the ‘Memoir’ by Douglas 
la' was commissioned to destroy it. On his Murray, and medallion portraits of both 
return to England he was much feted, and the explorer and Lady Baker, engraved by 
accorded an enthusiastic reception by the 0. II. Jeens, appear in his book the ‘Albert 
( 'eoeraphieal Society (8 Dec. 1873). Tie Nyanza; ’ a reproduction of a photograph also 
Bubh'hed in September 1874 on account of appears in the ‘ Oeographical Journal ’ (hi. 
th ioumoy and administration under the 16a). In oppeoranoo he was described by 
titm'Ismailia; ’this account in two_ volumes Lord Wharnoliffe, who had been liis com- 
mas somewhat hastily written in sixty-four panion in big game hunting, as a man of 
dov<'( letter from Bate to Gordon, 8 July very powerful build, of medium height, but 
187.). in Sir S. Baker; a Memoir, p. 237). with very broad shoulders and deep chest, 
Baker's interest in the future of tho and possessing an extraordinary capacity for 
Soudan never slackened ; he corresponded enduring fatigue. 

constantly with Gordon, who succeeded him He wrote with rapidity and fluency, and 

in April 1R74. To the abandonment of tho the popularity of his various works is attested 
Soudan he was altogether opposed, and in by _ the number of reprints and editions 
the venrs following that event (1886) he which havo been issued. The following is a 
never tired, by means of correspondence in list of his chief writings : 1. ‘ Tho Kifle and 
the press and of communications to the the Hound in OeyIon,'^8vo, 1863 ; reprinted 
ministers of the day, of advocating its re- 1857,1874,1882,1884,1890,1803. 2. ‘Eight 
sumption (i4. pp- 343-60), and with con- Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon,’ 8vo, 1855, 
siderable foresight regarded Colonel (now and 1874, 1880, 1883, 1884, 1890, 1891, 
Lord) Kitchener as the instrument most 1894. 8. ‘The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin 
likely to bring this about (letter of Sir S. of tho Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
Baker to Kitchener, 20 April 1803, quoted Sources,’ 1806, 2 vole. 8voj numeroussub- 
m Sir 8. Baker ! a Memoir, ]>. 432). fiequcnt editions and reprints. 4. ‘The Nile 

In November 1874 he purchased the Tributaries of Abyssinia and the Sword 
small estate of Sandford Orleigh in South Hunters of the Hamran Arabs,’ 1867, 8vo ; 
Devon, where ho resided for a portion^ of four subsequent editions and numerous re- 
each year during tho remainder ot his life, prints. 6. ‘Ismailin,’ 1874, 2 vols. 8vo; 
His passionate love of travel he, however, 2nd ed. 1874 ; 3rd ed. 1878. 0. ‘Cyprus ns 
maintained; the greater part of the year I saw it in 1879,’ 1879, 8ro. 7. ‘Wild 
1879 he spent in Cyprus, and his impressions Beasts and their Ways,’ 1890. He also 
u ere recorded in his book ‘Cyprus as T sow wrote two story books: ‘Cast up by the 
it in 1870.’ He was constantly in Egypt, Sea,’ 1868, many times reprinted, and ‘ True 
snd between 1879 and 1803 visited India Tales for my Grandsons,’ 1883. In addition 
seven times, and almost to the end of life his to the above Baker published numerous 
vigorous health enabled him to maintain his pamphlets and articles in reviews, in por- 
niputation as the greatest living hunter of ticular in the ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ 1884 ; 
big game. In whatever quarter of the globe ‘ Fortnightly,’ 1886, 1888 ; ‘ National Re- 
Lb chanced to be, whether in pursuit ot ele- view,’ 1888. 

phonts in Africa and Ceylon, tiger-hunting [Baker's works; Sir Samuel Baker, a Me- 
in the central provinces in India, deer- nioir, by T. Dougins Murray and A. S. White, 
stalking in Japan, bear-shooting in the 3898 ; Times, 31 Dec. 1893; Geographical Jour- 
Docky Mountains, this iron-norved sports- no], January 1894.] W. O-n. 

man over proved his ability to excel all 

others. He himself regarded the pursuit of BAKER, SiK THOMAS (1771 P-1846), 
dangerous game as the best training for vice-admiral, of an old Kentish family, and 
either an explorer or a soldier {True Tales a descendant, direct or coUateral, of Yice- 
fir my Grandsons, p. 176), and to his own admiral John Baker (1661-1716) [q.v.], was 
experiences in the jungle and on the plain born about 1771. He entered the navy in 
the development oi his remarkable tenacity 1781 on board the Dromedary storeship, and 
sad resoiuce as an explorer was doubtless was borne on her boohs till 1785. BLe was 
in great part due. then for three yeare in the service of tho 

Baker died on 30 Dec, 1893 at Sandford East India Company, but in 1788 returned 
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to the nary. After serving on tho home, 
Halifax, and East India stations, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 13 Oct. 
1792. In 1793 he had command of the 
Lion cutter, in 1794 of the Valiant lugger, 
and on 24 Nov. 1796 was promoted to he 
commander for good service in carrying out 
despatches to the AVest Indies. In 179(5-7 
he commanded the Fairy sloop in the North 
Sea, and on 13 June 1797 was posted to the 
Princess Royal, apparently for rank only. 
In January 1799 he was appointed to the 
28-gun frigate Nemesis, in wmoh.on 26 July 
18()0, when in command of a small si^uadron 
off Ostend, he met a number of Danish mei- 
chant vessels under convoy of the frigate 
Freya. It was a favourite contention of 
neutrals that the convoy of a ship of war 
was a guarantee that none of the vessuls 
carried contraband, and that they were there- 
fore exempt from search. This the English go- 
vernment liad never admitted, and, in acco^- 
ance with his instructions. Baker insisted on 
searching tho Danish ships. Tho Freya re- 
sisted, but was quickly overpowered, and, 
together with her convoy, was brought into 
the Downs. After some negotiations [see 
AVhitworth, Charlbs, Eart.] the affair 
seemed to ho amicably arranged, and the 
Freya and her convoy were restored; hut 
the Emperor of Russia mode it a pretext for 
renewing the ‘armed neutrality,^ which ho 
induced Denmark to join, a coalition which 
immediately led to the despatch of the fleet 
under Sir Hyde Parker (1739-1807) [q.v.] 
and the battle of Copenhagen. Baker's 
conduct had received the entire approval of 
the admiralty, and in January 1801 ho was 
appointed to the 36-gnn frigate Phoebe, 
which he commanded on the Irish station : 
till the peace of Amiens in October 1801. 

On the renewal of the war in IhOS he com- 
missioned the Phoenix of 42 guns, attached 
to the Channel fleet under (Sir) William 
Cornwallis off Dslmnt and in the Bay of 
Biscay. On 10 Aug. 1806, being then to the 
north-west of Cape Finisterre, he feU in with 
and, after a brilliant and weU-fought action of 
rather mote than three hours’ duration, cap- 
tured the French 46-gim i^ate Didon, wbidi 
liad been sent off from ^rrol on the 6th. 
with important despatches from Villeneuve 
to Admiral Allemand, who was on his way 
to join him with five sail of the line. In con- 
sequence of the capture of the Didon, Alle- 
mand never joined Villeneuve, and his shms 
had no further part in the campaign. (Jn 
14 Aug. ^e Phoenix with her prize joined 
the English 74-gun ship Dragon, and the 
next day the tMee ships were sighted by 
Villeneuve, who took for granted that they 


were a part of the English fleet under Oorr. 
Wallis looking for him; and, not caring s 
risk on encounter, turned south to 
and the fate that befell him off Cape Tiahu 
gar. Baker meantime took his prize to Fli! ! 
mouth, and, returning to hie former stalim i 
on 2 Nov. sighted the French squadron § 
four ships of the line under Dumonoir, egctii. 
ing from Trafalgar. Knowing that SirfiSfi 
John Strachan [q. v.] was off Ferrol, he I 
once steered thither, and the eamenightioinsi i 


once steered thither, and the eamenightjoined 1 
Strachan, to whom he gave the news whuh I 
directly led to the capture of the fourl^igli 1 
ships on 4 Nov., the Phoenix with the othn j 
frigates having an important part in tin ; 
action. A fortnight later Baker was an. ] 
pointed to the Didon, from which, in JI» j 
180(3, he was moved to the Tribune, whiti ‘ 
he commanded for (ho next two years in tl® i 
Bay of Biscay with distinguished succej*. 
In Alay 1808 he joined the Vanguard as 1 
captain to Rear-admiral (Sir) Thomas Betts * 

t q. V.] in (he Ball ic. On leaving her in 1811, I 
le spent eomu time in Sweden; and ' 
1812 to 1816 commimded the 74-gnn slup 
Cumberland in the West Indies, in the Noitk 
Sea, and in charge of a convoy of Ena I 
Iiuliamen to the Cape. In 1814 the Ptinc* 
of Orange conferrod on him the order d 
William of the Netherlands, and on 4 June 
1816 he was made a O.B. He was appointed 
colonel of marines on 12 Aug. 1819, was pw. 
moted to be rear-admu-al on 19 July Ifcl, 
was commander-in-chief on the coast d 
South America from 1829 to 1833, nii 
nominated K.O.B. on 8 Jan. ISSl, bectune ' 
vice-admiral on 10 Jan. 1837, and wu | 
awarded a good-sorvice pension of 3(X)l. t ’ 
year on 19 Feb. 1842. He died at his loa. 
dence, Tho Shrubbery, Walmer, Kent, oa i 
26 Feb. 1846. Baker married the daughter 
of Count Routh, a Swedieh noble, and by ; 
her had several children; his second son, 
Horace Maun Baker, died a lieutenant ni 
the navy in 1848. 

[O’Bymo’s Nav. Biog. Diet. ; Marshall’s Koj, 
Nav. Biog. ii. (vol. i. pt. ii.), 829 ; Janitt’t 
Naval History vols. iii. and iv.; Chevalier's 
Hist, de la Marine Fian^aise, vol. in. ; Tionde’t 
Batdilles Navales de la Prance, vol. iii. ; Cent 
Mag. 1846, pt. i. p. 436.] J. K. £. 

BAKER, THOMAS BARWICK 
LLOYD (1807-1886), one of the founders of 
the reformatory school system, born in 1807, 
was the only son of Thomas John Llojd 
Baker (ff. 1841) of Hardwioke Court, Glouces- 
tershire, and of Mary, daughter of William 
Sharp of Fulham, and niece of Granvills 
Sharp [q. v.] Like his father, Baker wentto 
Eton and to Christ Church, Oxford, where h» 
matriculated in 1826 but did not gradngle. 
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He entered at Lincoln’s Inn in ] 828, (jualifled slcetohed at Hardwicko Caatle.’ A coUec* 

^ a macistrate for Gloucestershire in 18^, tion of Baker’s papers, contributed to news- 
afterwards became a visiting justice papers or read at meetings of the Social 
* the countv prison of Gloucester. On sue- Science Association, was after his death 
eecdinir lus 'father at Ilardwiche Court in edited by Herbert Philips and Edmund 
1>41 be took an active part in the adminis- Varney in 1889, under the title, ‘ War with 
trationof other local public institutions, was Crime.’ This volume contains areproduc- 
one of the founders of the social science con- tion of a portrait of Baker at Hardwieke 
-te^sesi started what is known as the Berk- Court, by G. Richmond, R.A., which was 
jhhte svstem for the suppression of vagrancy, presented to Mrs. Baker by the managers of 
was president of the chamber of commerce, English reformatories. Most of Baker’s work 
and captain of the Gloucestershire squadron related to the prevention of crime, in youth 
of the yeomanry cavalry. As a member of and in age, and many of the reforms which 
the old high church part^, Baker contributed he advocated have been carried into effect, 
lilierallv to the restoration of Hardwieke, He urged that crime was due to a form of 
Clsv and other churches. He was deputy- mental disease, end tliat the forces against 
lieutenant of Gloucestershire, and high sneriff it must bo carefully marshalled if success is 
in 1847-& . fp be attained. Sentences should be appor- 

Boker's best known work was in connee- tioned on a scientific principle, the amount 
tion with the establishment of the Hard- to depend rather on the antecedents of the 
wicke reformatory schooL The Philanthropic prisoner than on the heinousness of the par- 
Society (founded in 1788) and the Refuge tioular crime. Ho thought that, in the inte- 
for the Destitute had for years dona much rests alike of the criminal and the public, a 
for the reformation of youthful criminals, sentence of imprisonment should he foUowcd 
and the Philauthropio Society had esta- by a term of police supervision. He depre- 
blished a school in London ; in 1848, on the cated the erection out of the rates of expen- 
adwee of the Rev. Sydney Turner, then its aive buildings for reformatories, and held 
superintendent, the Philanthropic Society's that only confirmed offenders should be sent 
school was removed to the Farm school at to such schools. 

liedhill, and reorganised on the lines of the Baker’s health broke down in 1882, and 
Frenchschoolat Mettray. Balter'a attention after that year he took no active part in 
had been drawn to the question by seeing public affairs. He died at Ilardwiolce on 
boys in prison at Gloucester, and by a visit 10 Dec. 1886. By his marriage, in 1840, 
to the PhUanthropio Society’s school in Lon- with Mary, daughter of Nichol as Lewis Fen- 
don. In 1861 the whole question of the wick of Besford, Woicostershire, he had two 
treatment of youthful offenders was con- sons— Granville Edwin Lloyd Balter (born 
sidered at a conference at Birmingham, pro- in 1841, high sheriff of Gloucestershire in 
moted by the town clerk, William Morgan, 1898) and Henry Orde Lloyd Baker (bom in 
and Joseph Hubhack of Liverpool. Among 1842). 

the results of this conference was the esta- nypjkg . poster's Alumni Oson. 1716- 
bhshment of reformatory schools, by pnvate iggo . Kelly’s Handbook, 1900.1 G. A. A. 
philanthropists, in several places {Meporf 

of Sydney Turner, S.M. Inspector, 1876). BAKER, Sib THOMAS DURADfD 
With the help of George Henry Bengough (1837-189.8), lieutenant-general, quarter- 
(1829-1866), Baker opened a school at Jlaixl- inaeter-general to the forces, son of John 
wicke in March 1862, the first inmates being Durand Baker, vicar of Bishop’s Tawton, 
three young London thieves. The school North Devon, was born on 23 March 1837. 
was at first little more than a lahourer's cot- Educated at Cheltenham, ho obtained a com- 
tage on a amoll farm on Baker’s estate; by mission as ensign in the 18th. royal Irish 
18^ there were seventeen inmates. Bon- regiment of foot on 18 Aug. 1864. His 
googh, a rich young squire, worked for two further commissions were dated ; lieutenant 
^ars as schoolmaster, living in the house. 12 Jan. 1866, captain 26 Oct. 1858, brevet 
ihe first Reformatory Schools Act was major 21 March 1885, major 1,2 Noy. 
passed in 1854, enabling courts to commit to 1873, brevet lieutenant-colonel 1 April 
these schools, and the treasury to contribute 1874, brevet colonel, 21 April 1877, regi- 
to their support. " mental lieutenant-colonel 1 July 1881, 

Many particulars of Baker's work are given major-general 1 Sept. 1886, temporary lieu- 
by Professor von Holtaendorli) who made his tenant-general 29 April 1891. 
ao([naintancc in ] 861, and published a book Baker served with his regiment ^at the 
which was translated by Rosa Gihhard under siege of Sebastopol from 80 Dec. 1864 and, 
the title, ‘An English Country Squire, ns fot his gallantly on 18 June 1856 at the 
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attack of the Sedan by the Tray of the 
cemetery and the suburbs of Sebastopol, Tvas 
mentioned in despatches. He ■was present 
at the fall of the fortress on 8 Sept,, and 
returned to England in July 1856. He re- 
ceived the war medal with clasp and the 
Turkish and Sardinian medals. In Novem- 
ber 18B7 he embarked with his regiment for 
India, and served with tho field force^ in 
Central India in pursuit of Tantia Topi in 
1858, He was successful in obtaining ad- 
mission to tho staff college, and passed out 
in 1862. In the following year he accom- 
panied tho 2iid battalion of the Eoyal Irish, 
which had been recently raised, to 
Zealand, where ho was deputy assistant adju- 
tant-general to the forces m Now Zealand 
from 20 March ltj61 to 31 March 1806, and 
assistant ac[jutant-general from that date 
until the end of April 1867. Ha served 
duri^ tho Maori war of 1864 to 1866 in 
the Waikato and tho Wanganui campaigns; 
he acted as assistant military secretary to 
Lieutenant-general Sir Duncan Cameron in 
the action of Eangiawhia on 20 Nov. 1808, 
and was stall' olBcer to the force under 
Major-general Carey at the unsuccessful at- 
tack of Orakati on Si March 1864, when he 
led one of the three columns of assault ; he 
was present at its capture on 2 April. He 
was mentioned in despatches for tho gal- 
lantry, untiring energy, and zeal which he 
evinced {London Gazette, 14 May and 
14 June 1864), and recei-ved tho war medal 
and a brevet majority. 

On 2 Oct, 1873 Daker was appointed as- 
sistant adjutant and quartermaster-general 
of the expedition to Ashauti,and accompanied 
Sir Garnet Wolseley to the Gold Coast. He 
served throughout the campdigu, was pre- 
sent at the action of Essaman on 14 Oct., 
took port in the relief of Abrairrampa on 
6 and 6 Nov,, in the battles of Amoaful on 
31 Jan. 1874, and of Ordah-su and the cap- 
ture of Eumossi on 4 Feb. From 14 Oct. 
1873 until 17 Dec. 1874 he performed the 
duties of chief of the staff in addition to 
those of quartermaster- general. For his ser- 
vices he was mentioned in despatches fay Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who attributed to Baker's 
untiring energy much of the euccess that 
had attended the operations, and expressed 
the opinion that he possessed ' every quality 
that is valuable to a staff officer.’ Baker was 
promoted to a brevet Hentenant-colonelcy, 
received the medal with clasp, and was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, mili- 
tary division. 

On his return from Ashanti Baker was 
appointed a deputy assistant quartermaeter- 
geueral on the neadquarters staff in London 


on 22 May 1874, and an assistant adratmi ^ 
general on 10 Nov. 1875. He was madea ^ 
aide-de-camp to the queen, with rank rf ^ 
colonel in the army, on 21 April 1877. m ’ 
was attached to the Bussian army dutiiM * 
the Eusso-Turkish war of 1877, and 1 
present at the principal operations. In Xu. 
vember 1878 he went to India as militan 
secretary to Lord Lytton, the governoi. ' 
general. He was with the viceroy at Siah 
when Sir Louis Cavagiiari was murdered tt 
Kabul in S^tember 1879. Sir Frederitk 
(afterwards Earl) Boberts was also at Simk 
on leave of absence from bis division in tki 
Kuram vaUoy ; and on being ordered to «. ! 
join at once, and to advance on Kabul to < 
exact rolribution for tbe outrage, be appUej < 
for Baker’s services to command tho 2nd fa. f 
fantry brigade, | 

Baker accompanied Boberts to Kurom, and 1 
on 19 Sept, he repulsed an attack on tie ' 
entrenchments of his brigade at the Shutim / 
gardan pass. On 1 Oct. the whole of tbe \ 
Kabul field force was assembled in the Loi>u ' 
valley; on the fith Baker commanded tie 
troops in the successful battle of Ohanuii, i 
oud on the 9th was with Boberts at tie f 
occupation of Kabul. In NovemW Baler ; 
was sent in command of n force to Maidan, , 
on the Kabul-Ghazui road, where ho lepulsed 
analtack and returned to Kabul. On 8 Bee, 
he ogain commanded a force hctiveen [ 
gondeh and Moidan, to co-operate with tie I 
other columns engaged in the operations for | 
the destruction of a formidable Afghan com- i 
bination, but on hearing of the failure of I 
Massey's column he returned to Kabul. On J 
IS Dec. he attacked the Afghans on the p 
Tokht-i-Shah hill, and on tho 14th he aga’ta | 
attacked them on the Asmai heights, hut uti I 
forced by superior numbera to withdraw, t 
The army was then concentrated in the > 
Sherpur entrenchments. An attack in force I 
followed on 28 Dec., when Baker took part I 
in the comp^to defeat and dispersion of the | 
Afghans. He shortly after commanded an , 
expedition into Kohistan and destroyed e I 
fortified post. | 

After the arrival at Kabul of Sir Donald 5 
Stewart [q. v. SuppL] from Kandahar, and ' 
the news of the disaster at Maiwand, Baker ' 
was given the command of one of the m- 
fnntiy brigades of the force ■with which Bo> 
herts left Kabul on 9 Aug. 1880 for the 
relief of Kandahar, The celebrated march 
was accomplished in three weeks. Baker, ; 
with his brigade, took a prominent part in j 
the battle of Kandahar on 1 Sept. He then | 
returned home. For his services in these I 
campaigns he was mentioned in despatches | 
(id, 16 Jan., 4 May, and 3 Deo. 1880), is- £ 
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stubboTii resistance ShaiiiT Pasha 'was en- 
abled to retreat in safety irom his position 
at Komarli. In recognition of this succosa 
Baker was promoted hy telegram from, the 
porte to the rank of ferik or lieutenant- 
general. During the retreat of Suleiman’s 
army he commanded the rearguard, and it 
fell to him to burn the bridge at Bozardjik 
over the Maritza, Later, however, in the 
war, becoming disgusted at the unaccount- 
able abandonment of strong positions by the 
Turkish generals, he requested permission to 
return to England. Baker published in 
1879 his book entitled ' War in Bulgaria : a 
Narrative of Personal Experience ’(London, 
2 vols. 8vo), iu which he confined himself 
to describing the operations in which he as- 
sisted. He continued in the Turkish ser- 
vice, and after the conclusion of the war 
was commissioned to superintend the carry- 
ing out of the proposed Turkish reforms in 
Armenia. In 1882 he entered the Egyptian 
service on the offer being made to him of 
the command of the newljr organised Egyp- 
tian army ; but on his arrival at Cairo this 
offer was withdrawn, and he was given the 
command of the police. Baker was con- 
vinced that the police would sooner or later 
be wanted as a military reserve, and concen- 
trated his attention rather on the semi- 
military gendarmerie than the police proper 
(Mxlkeb, Egypt, p. 332). His desperate en- 
deavour to relieve Tokar with 8,600 Egyp- 
tian troops and gendarmerie, little better 
than rabble in discipline, met •with complete 
defeat at El Teb on 6 Feb. 1884. His own 
account of the action was that, on the 
square being threatened by a force of the 
enemy less than one thousand strong, the 
Egyptian troops threw down their arms and 
ran, allowing themselves to be killed without 
the slightest resistance (ib. p. 169). He 
acted on the intelligence staff of the force 
under Sir Gerald Graham [q.v. Suppl.J, and 

f uided the advance of the army to the second 
attle of El Teb on 29 Feb. 1884, on which 
occasion he was wounded. 

Baker remained in command of the Egyp- 
tian police tiU his death, which took place at 
Tel-el-kebir from angina pectoris on 17 Nov. 
1887. He was buried with military honours 
in the English cemete^ at Cairo. 

In a despatch from Lord Salisbury to Sir 
Evelyn Barii^ (now Lord Cromer), dated 
6 Dec. 1887, the great regret of her majesty’s 
government was expressed at his death, and 
acknowledgment was made of the important 
services he had rendered to the Egyptian 
government. Ills great military abilities 
were, however, -wasted in the command of a 
civil force; they were such that ‘his qareep 


I might have been among the most brilliant » ' 
our military service ’(TiVnes, 18 Nov. i 
He married, on 13 Dec. 1866, Fanny, on], / 
child of Frank Wormald of Potterton HiB, 
Aberford, by which marriage there wer^ ' 
daughters, the younger of whom only su^ \ 
vived her father and married Sir John Ci,. » 
den, bart. | 

Besides the works mentioned in the ten I 
Balier wrote a pamphlet on army refom ; 
(1869, 8vo) and ‘ Organisation of Cavaltr* | 
for the ' .Tournal of the Royal United Service) j 
Institution.’ I 

[Times, 18 Nov. 1887 ; Annual Register, ISJp 1 
Sir Samuel Baker, a Memoir, by Murray anj 
White, 1896 j Baker’s works; private infetBo, \ 
tion.] W. O-n j 

BAUDWIN, ROBERT (1804-1868), I 
Canadian statesman, born in York (uov > 
Toronto), in Upper Canada, on 12 May 180] ' 
was eldest son of "William "Warren BaldW | 
a physician, of Edinburgh, who settled is ^ 
Canada in 1798 in company with his father * 
Robert Baldwin of Summer HUl, Knock- r 
more, co. Cork, Ireland, and there engsgei i 
in practice as a barrister. His mother wei c 
Phoebe, daughter of "William "Willcocli, , 
sometime mayor of Cork in Ireland, and later a 


Robert received his education at the Home 
district grammar school under John Stracbui 

S i.v.l and in 1819 began the study of law. 

n being admitted on attorn^ and cM 
to the bar of the province in Trinity term, 
1826, he was taken into partnership by hie 
father, and from that time conducted a large 
and profitable business until 18^, when he 
retired from active practice. Four yean 
previously he had inherited a large property 
m Canada. On two occasions he was tm- 
Burer of the Law Society and honora^ hfd 
of the Upper Canada bar, holding ofnee for 
the first time in 1847 and 1848, and agaia 
from 1860 till his death. 

Baldwin’s name is inseparably connected 
•with the introduction and establishment is 
Canada of parliamentary government, Hie 
public life dates from 1828, when he was as 
unsuccessful candidate for York. He -wos 






i 


the seat in January 1830, but was defeated ’ 
after the dissolution in June following, osd 
did not again enter the legislative assembly 
until 1841, after the union of Upper with 
Lower Canada, and the grant to the colony 
of responsible or parliamentary government, | 
Meantime Bald-win drew up the assem- . 
hly’s petition to the king, dated 1829, which | 
protested against the governor’s dismissal of | 
a judge, John "Walpole "Willis [q. v.] Thk 1 
document contains what is deemed to be the | 
first request on the pert of a British qoloayt | 
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parliamentary system. But Bald- 
Ws ideas on the sulaect, though far m ad- 
vice of those of the men of his tune, were 
.till in their formative stage. Seven years 
later his views were matimed. On .5i6 Feb. 
,%6 he was selected by Sir Francis Bond 
Head fq. v.l, lieutenant-governor of Upper 
toada, as one of his executive council. 
Baldwin's faith in parliamentary govern- 
ment in its adaptability to colonial con- 
ditions, and the right of British subjects in 
Upper Canada to its enjoyment were com- 
municated to the governor beforehis appoint- 
ment, and the acceptance of such opinions 
formed the condition upon which he con- 
sented to take office. But the lieutenant- 
imremor, ignoring the stipulation, continued 
to act independently of his executive council 
gg his predecessors had done. On 4 March, 
therefore, Baldwin drew up a minute or me- 
morandum of remonstrance which the council 
adopted and transmitted to the lieutenant- 
governor. Sir Francis scouted the limitations 
of power which his advisers would have im- 
posed on him. They consequently resigned 
on 12 March. The house was sitting at the 
time. It embraced at once the cause of the 
ministers, endorsed their action, and re- 
adirmed their reasons. This was the earliest 
conscious adoption of parliamentary prin- 
ciples by a colonial assembly. The resigna- 
tion of the ministers was accepted, the house 
dissolved, a new election proclaimed, and the 
question what form the ^vernment should 
take was debated at the hustings; the lieu- 
tenant-governor took an active port in the 
contest, holding himself forth os the main- 
stay of ‘ British institutions ’ and denouncing 
Ms opponents as ‘republicans’ or something 


worse. 

Baldwin took no part in the elections, hut 
in April paid a visit to England aud spent 
shout a year there and in &eland. When 
in London, he sought an interview with 
the colonial secretary, Charles Qrant, lord 
Glenelg [q. v.], which was declined, hut he 
was invited to send suggestions. They were 
given in a letter dated 13 July 1836, and 
constitute probably the best argument extant 
for the extension of the English govern- 
mental svatem to the colonial possessions. 
Having done all he could to avert the re- 
bellion which now threatened, Baldwin with- 
drew from public affiiirs for nearly four years. 

In 1837, when Lord Russell’s Canada reso- 
lutions came up for consideration in parlia- 
ment, colonial self-government found no ad- 
^ ocates. The Upper Canada rebellion broke 
out on 4 Dec. 1837. The lieutenant-governor 
sent to Baldwin asking him to meet William 
Lvon Mackenaie [q v.] and his misguided 


followers witli a hag of truce. Baldwin at 
once complied, and, as written authority for 
his missiou was demanded by Mackenzie, 
returned to obtain it. Sir Francis refused 
not only to give a written authority hut to 
acknowledge any mission at all. This mes- 
sage Baldwin delivered to the rehols, and re- 
tired forthwith to his own house. Sir Allan 
Macnab [q, vj, relying on statements in the 
published 'Narrative' of Sir F. B. Head, 
subsequently attacked in the assembly Bald- 
win’s action on this occasion, but, on hearing 
Baldwin’s account, withdrew his strictures, 
and approved Baldwin’s conduct iu the cir- 
cumstances. The house took the same view 
(13 Oct. 1842). 

At the request of the governor-general, 
Charles Poulett Thompson, Lord Sydenham 
[q. V.], Baldwin became eolicitor-general for 
Upper Canada in 1840, and next year (2 Feb. 
1 ^ 1)2 when the union with Lower Canada 
came into force. Lord Sydenham invited him 
to join his executive council. The elections 
to the united legislative assembly soon fol- 
lowed, and Baldwin was returned for two 
constituencies. The legislature was sum- 
moned to meet in June, but, before that took 
place, Baldwin’s own suspicions of the 
governor-general’s conception of responsible 
or parliaments^ government were aroused. 
He nad no confidence in the majority of his 
ministerial colleagues, and he approached 
the governor-general for the purpose of hav- 
ing the council reconstructed on a homo- 
geneous basis. Sydenham declined the pro- 
position, and Baldwin at once retired from 
office. Lord Sydenham meant by respon- 
sible government that his executive should 
consist of heads of departments who should 
be solely responsible to him, and that he 
should in tm'u he responsible to the imperial 
parliament. Ae the session progressed it 
became evident, notwithstanding the profes- 
sions of certain ministers, that the rule of 
government was prescrihed by Lord Johri 
Russell’s despatch of 16 Oct. 1839, which 
had not been published. Baldwin moved 
for its production, which was granted. There- 
upon, on 8 Sept. 1841, he submitted a series 
of resolutions which constitute, says Al- 
phffius Todd [q. v.], ‘ articles of agreement 
upon the momentous question of responsible 
government, between the executive autho- 
rity of the crown and the Canadian people.’ 
They are not legislative hut declaratory, aud 
sanction this principle : that, in local affairs, 
the local ministers are answerable to the 
local houses for all acts of the executive 
authority. During the debate certain verbal 
alterations, really the work of Lord Syden- 
ham, were suggested and accepted, and the 
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resolutions passed unanimously. In this 
manner was parliamentary rule formally 
introduced into the colonies. 

Lord Sydenham died shortly aftenvards, 
and was succeeded by Sir Charles Bagot [q. v. 
Suppl.], who first organised in Canada govern- 
ment by means of a cabinet. The existing 
administration was threatened with defeat 
at the opening of the next session (1S42). A. 
reorganisation thereupon took place. Bald- 
win took office with Sir Louis Lafontaine. 
They accepted tlie portfolios of attorney- 
general for Upper and Lower Canada respec- 
tively, and became the actual leaders of the 
government, though their pre-eminence in 
we council was not official. Lafontaine 
took charge of the oiTairs of Lower Canada, 
while those of Upper Canada and matters 
common to the east and west fell into Bald- 
win’s hands. Baldwin was defeated on re- 
turn to his constituents after accepting office, 
but was chosen by acclamation to represent 
Bimonski in Lower Canada. The french 
Canadians seized the omortunity to e.xpresa 
their appreciation of his services on their 
behalf. Baldwin and Lafontaine’s adminis- 
tration, whichlasted from September of 1843 
to September of 1843, marks the first period 
of cabinet government in Canada. 

With Sir Charles Bagot’s successor. Sir 
Charles Theophilus (afterwards Lord) Met- 
calfe [q. V.], who professed his adherence to 
responsible government in Lord Fiydenham’s 
understanding of the term, Baldwin and his 
colleagues came into conflict. The occasion 
was the molting of certain local appoint- 
ments by the governor on his own authority. 
The council remonstrated, and, ns their re- 
monstrances were of no avail, resigned. The 
house which was then sitting approved their 
action by a vote of two to one. A session 
of turmoil was brought to an early close, 
followed by a ministerial interregnum that 
lasted nearly nine months. At length Met- 
calfe gathered together a tolerably complete 
cabinet, dissolved the house, and entered the 
electoral arena with all the force he could j 
command. He defeated Baldwin by a small , 
majority, and set William Henry Draper 
(1601-1877) in power. But Draper proved 
no less tenacious than Baldwin of the rights 
of his position, and the ultimate effect of 
Metcalfe’s action was to strengthen respon- 
sible government in the parliamentary sense 
of the term, which was not thenceforth 
called in question in Canada. 

After four years in opposition Baldwin re- 
sumed office in March 1848 with Lafontaine 
under the governor-generalship of Lord 
Blgin, The administration, known again 
9 S the Xjofontain^-Bqldwin government 
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prime minister), was once more framed ^ ^ 
the basis of a double leadership. As ia I* f 
earlier administration, Baldwin took cW i 
of Upper Canada and matters commoat 5 
east and west. The amount of consttactir ^ 
legislation effected was unprecedented a 
Canada. Among the special measures a» 
ciated with Baldwin’s name in his oin 
section, Canada west, now the province ^ ' 
Ontario, ai’e: equal division of iutestete, 
land among claimants of the same de^ 
the organisation of the municipal sjstea 
' substantially os it now exists ; the establiA 
ment of Toronto University on a non-set. 
tarian basis ; the erection of division ci I 
small-debt courts, of the courts of commoa ! 
pleas and chancery. He had a principal 
share also in the following acts, winch vfeh ^ 
of common benefit to both sections of ftj 
colony: the taking over of the post-olEa- 
from the imperial authorities; the settle. 
ment of the civil list question ; the fieeiae ’ 
and enlargement of the canals ; the openbu ' 
of the Rt. Lawrence following the repeal a! ' 
the British navigation laws; the abolition d '< 
the old preferential tariff. One act ofbi. j 
administration aroused great opposition ia , 
the province. Known as the Rebolhoa > 
Losses Bill, its purpose was to compansat- 
those persons in Lower Canada who baj 
suffered loss from, the rebellion of 1837-S, 
and were not actually guilty of treason. A, | 
similar statute had been passed ibr Uppu C 
Canada. The hill was held to be unjust to | 
the loyal pofidation, but it was really aa \ 
act of local justice. Out of the agitation f 
arose o movement, chiefly among the Eng- [ 
lish-speakiug people, for the anue.vation of f 
Canada to the United States. Btfidwia f 
met this with determined boldness; norwas f 
he less hostile to a demand for Canaffiaa > 
independence, a subsidiary reflex of the samo ( 
discontent. Since 1860 there has been no i 
serious leaning in either of these directionain 1 
British North America. I 

The occasion of Baldwin’s retirement inu f 
a motion to inquire into the w'orking of the | 
court of chancery, which had just beea C 
established. The house rejected the motion, * 
but, as a majority from Upper Canada 
favoured it, he interpreted their vote os an 
expression _ of non-confidence in him. He 
resigned his portfolio to the regret both of 
opponents and colleagues. In tiie ensuing 
elections (1861) he again solicited the sut- ; 
frage of his old constituency, the North Bid- J 
ing of York, but was d^eated by one of his | 
nominal supporters. In fact, new issues or ' 
phases of issues were arising, and, os tine ^ 
went on, there was a widening breach hot | 
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tween Baldwin and the reformers. ‘With- 
drawing from puhlio life at the early age of 
foitv-'eTen, Baldwin steadily resisted all 
Der/nwions to return. In 1861 he was made 
companion of the Bath. On 9 Dec. 18o3 he 
died as he had lived, a devoted churchman. 

On the motion of (Sir) Francis Hindis a 
marble bust of him was placed in the as- 
sembly chamber; his portrait in oil hangs in 
0 ‘>ffoode Hall, Toronto. 

On 31 -Hay 1827 Baldwin married hia 
cousin, Augusta Elizabeth Sullivan, sister 
ofMr.’justice Sullivan j she died on 11 Jan. 
Ih86. 

fTiVlor's Portr. of Brit. Amor. lii. 6a-89 ; 
Dent's Can. Poitr. Gall. i. 17-49; Dent's Lust 
Forty years, vol. i. ; Gerin-L<\joie's Dix Ana au 
Can. 18JO-SO ; Turcatle's Can. sous I'Union, pts. 
i ii. ; Morgan's Legal Diraetory, p. 35 ; Dead's 
Karritive, pp. 60, 316, 861 ; Head's Lord Gle- 
nelg's Despatches, pp. 61-66 ; Ann. Rag. 1836, 
Pnb. Doc. 288-300; Houston's Constit. Docs, 
pp. 292-304 ; J. B. Oot6's Pol. Appmts. pp. 27, 
38; Lord Durham's Report, January 1839; 
Buller'sEeponsibla Govt, (pamph.), 1840; Lind- 
sey's Life of W. L. Maclcenzie, ii, 64 and App. ; 
Seropo's Life of Ld. Sydenham, pp. 229 et seq. ; 
jUye’a Life of Ld, Metcaifa, it. 313 et seq,; 
Kaye's Select, from papers of Lord Metcalfe, pp. 
412-21 ; "Watefleld's View of Sir 0. Metcalfe's 
Govt. p. 17: Hincks's Reminiscences, pp. 16, 
188-200; ffincks’s Uist. of Can. 1840-50, p. 18; 
Grey's Colonial Policy, i. 206 et seq. ; Report 
on Grievances, Upper Canada, 1836, p, 30; 
Kinety-two Resolutions, Lower Canada, 1834; 
Todd's Porlt. Govt, in the Brit. Col. p. 78 ; Han- 
sard's Canada Dehate(1837), 3rd ser. vols. xxxyi. 
zxxvii. ; Colonial Poliev (I860), 3rd ser. vol. 
cviii. ; Pope's Mem. of Sir .T. A. Macdonald, i. 
86 ; Devin’s L'Union des deux Ciinadas, ch. i.- 
vii. ; Head's Eohollion of 1837, pp. 222-32; Hop- 
kins's Canada; an Encycloptraia, 1898, iii. 28- 
81, 107-8; Ryerson's Story of my Life, pp. 
318-41.] T. B. B. 


BALPOUE,, EDWARD GREEN (1813- 
1889), surgeon-general and writer on India, 
the second son of Captain George Balfour 
and his wife, a sister or Joseph Hume, M.P., 
was horn at Montrose in Forfarshire on 
6 Sept. 1813, He received his early educa- 
tion at the Montrose academy, proceeded to 
Edinburgh University, and alter studying 
surgery became, in 1833, a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of that city. 
In 1834 he went to India and entered the 
medical department of the Indian army, 
and on 2 June 1836 he obtained a com- 
mission of assistant-surgeon. Am executive 
officer he had, during various periods until 
1862, medical charge of European and 
native artillery, and of native cavalry and 
infantry of both the Madras and Bombay 
vot. sxii. — bttp. 


armies, and was slafif-surgeon at Alimad- 
nagar in the Deccan and at Bellary in the 
ceded district«. In 1860 he was acting go- 
! vernment agent at Chepauk and paymaster 
of the Carnatic stipends. On 31 Dec. 1862 
he attained the rank of full surgeon. 

I In 1846 Balfour published 'Statistical 
Data for forming Troops and maintaining 
them in Health in diilerent Climates and 
Locahties ’ (Madras P), and ‘ Observations 
on the Means of preserving the Health of 
Troops by selecting Healthy Localities for 
their Cantonments' (London), which brought 
him into some prominence as an authomy 
on public health. In 1849 he received the 
thanks of the Madras government for hia 
report ' On the Influence exercised by Trees 
on the Climate of a Country ’ (Madraa Jour- 
nal of lAtemture and iSbtmce, 1849; reprinted 
1849 at Madras with similar report^. In 
the same year a treatise by him on ‘ Statis- 
tics of Cholera ’ was published at Madras. 
In 1860 he issued ‘ Remarks on. the Causes 
for which Native Soldiers of the Madras 
Army were diecharged the Service in the 
five Years from 1842-3 to 1846-7.’ 

Daring the early years of his service Bal- 
four devoted mu(m attention to the study 
of oriental languages, and became an expert 
scholar in Hindustani and Persian. In 1860 
he published at Madras, under the title of 
‘Gul-Bastah, or the Bunch of Roses,’ a 
lithographed series of extracts from Persian 
and Hinduatanl poets, and founded the Mo- 
hammedan Public Library at Madras, au in- 
stitution containing hooks in English and 
oriental languages, open to all olasses and 
creeds. Tliis service to literature was, on 
hia departure from India, gratefully adenow- 
ledged in an address in Persian which was 
presented to him at Madras by leading Mo- 
hammedans. Froml864to 1861he was often 
employed as Persian and Hindustani trans- 
lator to the government. 

In 1850 an offer made by Balfour to the 
government to form a museum in hfadras 
was accepted, and the Government Central 
Museum was established with Balfour as its 
superintendent, an office which he under- 
took without remuneration, and filled till 
1859. While holding this appointment he 
issued, besides several catalogues and general 
reports on the work of the museum, a num- 
ber of publications relating to special 
Wnohes of scientific study, 'These included 
a claesified list of the Mollosca (Madras, 

1865, fol.), a ‘ Report on the Iron Ores ; 
the Manufacture of Iron and Steel ; and the 
Coals of the Madras Presidency' (Madras, 

1866, 8v(0) and 'Remarks on the Gutta 
Peroha of Southern India ' (Madras, 1866, 
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8 vo). He also wrote a prefatory descrip- 
tion of the districts dealt with in a ‘ Baro- 
metrical Survey of India,’ issued in 1863 
under the editorship of a committee, of 
which Balfour was chairman, and in 1866 he 
published * Localities of India exempt from 
Cholera.’ 

In 1867 appeared at hladras the work hy 
which Balfour is best known, ‘The Ency- 
clopeedia of India and of Eastern and 
Southern Asia, Commercial, Industrial, and 
Scientific.’ This book embodied great ex- 

erience, vast reading, and indomitable in- 

ustry. A second edition in five volumes 
appeared in India in 1873, and between 1877 
and 1884 Balfour revised the book for pub- 
lication in England. After the first edition 
the word ‘ Cyclopcedia ’ was substituted in the 
title for ‘ Encyclopiedia.’ The third edition, 
which was publi^ed in London in 1885, 
was at many points superior to the earlier 
impressions. Balfour's outlay on it was 
lavish and ungrudging, but the usefulness 
of the work was soon generally recognised, 
and the whole expenditure was met within 
two years. 

Emm 1888 to 1801 Bolfour was com- 
missioner for investigating the debts of 
the nawab of the Carnatic, at whose 
court he was for many years political agent, 
lie acted for a short period as assistant 
assay master at the Madras mint, and in the 
milita^ finance department of India he was 
at Madias examiner of medical accounts. 

In 1862 he joined the administrative grade 
of the Madias medical staff. He was deputy 
inspector-general of hospitals from 1862 to 
1870, and during this period he served as 
deputy surgeon-general lu the Burmah divi- 
sion, the Straits Settlements, the Andamans, 
twice in the ceded districts, twice in the 
Mysore division, and for four years with the 
Hyderabad subsidiary force and Hyderabad 
contingent. He displayed the utmost energy 
in the personal inspection of his districts, 
and proved his continued interest in scientific 
matters hy instituting the Mysore Museum 
in 1806, and by publishing at Madras a work 
on 'The Timber Trees, Timber, and Fancy 
Woods, as also the Forests of India and of 
Eastern and Southern Asia,’ which reached 
a second edition in 1862, and a third in 1 870. 

From 1871 to 1876 Balfour was, as surgeon- 
general, head of the Madras medical depart- 
ment. In the second year of his period of 
office he conferred a great benefit on the 
natives of India by drawing the attention of 
the Madras government to the necessity for 
educating women in the medical professioii, 
native social customs being such that native 
women were debarred alike from receiving 


visits from medical men and from attendkl j 
at the public hospitals and disTOnsaries. ^ *' 
a result the Madras Medical College wu h 
1875 opened to women, and his services k 
this direction were commemorated in 1891 ' 
by the endowment at Madras Univeisitvol ' 
a ‘ Balfour memorial’ gold medal, with'the i 
object of encouraging the medical edocatim « 
of women. Balfour’s last publications befoig 
leaving India were two pamphlels withtlu 
general title ‘Medical Hints to tbs People 
of India.’ They bore respectively the enb. 
titles, ‘ The Vydian and the Hakim, whet | 
do they know of Medicine P’ and'Emiaew ? 
Medical Men of Ama, Africa, Europe, and 
America, who have advanced Medicd 1 
Science,’ Both appeared at Madra.s in 1875, ! 
and reached second editions in the following < 
year. ! 

In 1876 Balfour finally returned to Eng. ' 
land with a good service pension, after fotty. 
two years' residence in India. Before liis ' 
departure public acknowledgment of his 
labours was made in an address presented to , 
him at Madras hy the Hindu, Mohamme* ^ 
dan, and European communities. His puN J 
trait was placed in the Qoverument Central I 
Mueeum. t 

In England, besides preparing for the pM« | 
the third edition of his ‘ Etioyclopffldm of 
India/ he issued ‘Indian Forestry’ (1885) 
and ‘ The Agricultural Pests of India and of | 
Eastern and idouthern Asia, Vegetable, Am- 5 
mal ’ (1887). He died on 8 Dec. 188® at g 
107 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, at the I 
age of seventy-six. He married, on 24 Mar f 
1832, the elcfest daughter of Dr, Gilchrist | 
of Madras, > 

Balfour was a fellow of the Madras Uni- j 
versity, and a corresponding member of the | 
Imperial Hoyal Geological Institute of | 
Vienna. In addition to the works enume- f 
rated above, he translated into Hindustani | 
Dr. J. T. Conciueat’s ‘ Outlines of Midwifery,’ t 
and procured and printed at his own expensa ! 
translations of the same work in Tamil, Te- j 
lugu, and Canarese. He also translated into \ 
Hindustani Gleig's ‘Astronomy,’ and pre- r 
pared iu 1864 a diglot Hindustani and Eng- ' 
liah ‘Statistical Map of the World,’ which > 
was also rendered and printed iu Tamil and ‘ 
Telugu. To periodical literature he made - 
a large number of contributions on varioiu 
subjects, a list of which is given in the 
‘ Cyclopeedia of India’ (3rd edit. 1886). ^ 

His elder brother, Sib Gbobqb Baieohs 
( 1809-1894), general and politician, was bom I 
at Montrose in 1809. He was educated at * 
the Military Acadtemy at Addiacomhe, en* | 
tered the Madras artillery in 1826, and in the | 
following year joined the royal artillery, and I 
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ak of general. He 

niuu «-s- force in 183 j}- 

brigade jna,ior, in the campaign 
aSt Knrnoof in 1839, being present at 
tie battle of Zorappre on 18 Oct. He waa 
^ the Madras forces m the war 


acrainst Cfliina in 1840-3, and took^ part in 
the orincipal actions of the campaign, and 
WBS elected joint agent for captured public 
monertv: he was also receiver of the ransom 
Sile' under the treaty of Nankin, and he 
Jrttled and paid the hong debts due by the 
Chinese merchants. From 1843 till 1860 
ha WBS consul at Shanghai. He received 
his commission as captain in the artillery 
corps on 26 March 1844, and obtained the 
hrewtrank of field officer in the artiUeiy on 
8 Oct. 1^7' From 1849 till 1867 he was 
an acting stipendiary member of the military 
hoard at the Madras Presidency, and diuring 
this time was employed as a commissioner 
to inquire into the Madras publio works 
establishments. He was made O.B. in 1864. 
He received the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of the Madras artillery in 1866, in 
1867 he became colonel, and in 1868 attained 
the regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery. In 1860 be was specially com- 
missioned by the viceroy, Lord Canning, to 
inquire into the condition of the native and 
European troops forming the garrison of 
Bormah. He was a member of the military 
finance commission in 1869 and 1860, and 
from 1860 till 1862 he was chief of the 
military finance department formed to ensure 
a»nomyin military expenditure. Hislahours 
in this connection met with high commenda- 
tion from the Indian government, and after 
his return to England he was employed in 
1866 on the recruiting commission. The 
thoroughness of his wonc on this commission 
led to his nomination in 1867 as assistant to 
the controUeivin-chief at the war office ; he 
filled this post from 1868 tiU 1871, and was 
created K.G.B. in 1870. He was promoted 
major-general in 1866, lieutenant-general in 
1874, and general in 1877. In 1872 he was 
elected liberal M.P. for Eincardineshire, and 
held the seat until 1892. Li 1876 he sup- 
plied a preface on the ‘ commercial, politi- 
cal, and military advantages in all Asia’ to 
a oollection of articles and letters on ‘ Trade 
and Salt in India Free,’ reprinted from the 
‘ Times.’ He died in London on 12 March 
1894 at 6 Cleveland Gardens, 8.W. He 
married in 1848 Charlotte Isabella, the third 
daughter of Joseph Hume, M.P. 

[Times, 13 and 16 March 1894, 11 Dec. 1889; 
Oyelopeedia of India; Madras Army List; 
Nineteenth Century, November 1887, article 
on Medical Women by Dr. Sophia Jez-Blake ; 


Madras University Cal. 1891-3; Eelly’s London 
Medical Direct. 1890; Wolford’s County Fa- 
milies ; Guide to City of Madras, 1889 ; private 
information.] C. £. H. 

BALFOUB, THOMAS GRAHAM 
(1813-1891^, physician, belonged to the 
family of Pilrig, and was born in Edinburgh 
on 18 March 1813. He was son of John 
Balfour, a merchant of Leith, and his wife 
Helen, da^hter of Thomas Buchanan of 
Ardoch. He was great-grandson of James 
Balfour, professor of moral philosophy at 
Edinburgh in 1764, and of Robert Whytt 
fq. V.], the celebrated medical writer and 
professor of physiology at Edinburgh. He 
graduated M.D. at Edinburgh in 1834, and 
in 1886 entered the Army Medical Ser- 
vice and was immediately engaged in the 
first four volumes of the ‘ Statistics of the 
British Army,’ From 1840 to 1848 he 
served as assistant surgeon in the grenadier 
guards. In 1867 he was appointed secre- 
tary to Sidney Herbert's committee on the 
sanitaiy state of the army, and in 1859 he 
became deputy inspector-general in charge 
of the new statistical branch of the army 
medical department, a post which he held 
for fourteen years. Ha woe elected F.R.8. 
on 3 June 1868 and in 1860 a fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. In 
1887 he was appointed honorary physician 
to the queen. He was placed on half-pay 
as Burgeon-general in 1876, and in hie forty 
years of service had done much to improve 
the eanitary condition of the forces. He 
married m 1866 Georgina, daughter of George 
Prentice of Armagh, and had one son, Graham 
Balfour. He died at Coombe Lodge, Wim- 
bledon, on 17 Jan. 1891. 

[Memoir by his cousin, George W. Balfour ; 
private information ; Journai of Boyal Statisti- 
cal Society, 1891.] K. M. 

BALL, JOHN (1818-1889), man of sci- 
ence, politician, and Alpine traveller, born in 
Dublin on 20 Aug. 1818, was eldest son of 
Nicholas Ball [q. v.], judge of the court of 
common pleas in Iiriand, and Jane Sherlock 
of Butlerstown Castle, co. Waterford. In 
his early childhood he showed a precocious 
taste for out-of-door observation and works 
on natural science. When in his seventh 
year he was taken to Switzerland, he was 
deeply affected by the view of the Alps from 
the .Tui'a. He wrote in after life, ‘ For long 
years that scene remained impressed on my 
mind, whether asleep or awake, and xierhajis 
nothing has hod so great aninfiuence on my 
entire life.’ In the following year, at Ems, 
the child’s chief occupation was measuring, 
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or trying to measure, the height of the hills 
around with a mmmtain barometer. 

Brought up as a Homan catholic, Ball at 
thirteen was sent for three years to the Ho- 
man catholic college at Oscott, whence he I 
went on to Christ’s College, Cambridge, being 
admitted in 1836. There, like Darwin, he 
fell under the influence of Professor John 
Stevens Henslow [q. v.l whose botaniMl 
lectures he attended, and in whose family 
the ‘ wild Irishman ’ was a prime favourite. 
He came out ns twenty-seventh wrangler in 
1839, but was prevented by his religion from 
taking a degree. After leaving the uni versity 
Ball travelled for four years in different 
parts of Europe, seeing much of men and 
manners, and also of mountains and flowers. 
A valuable paper on the botany of Sicily 
was one of the results of these early travels. 
In 1846 he stayed for some time at Zermatt 
in order to study glaciers, making a series of _ 
observations. The conclusions he was led 
to, however, coincided so closely with those 
of James David Forbes fq. v.] that he re- 
frained from publishing them, though ha 
afterwards contributed several papers to the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ in which he con- 
tested the hypothesis with regard to the 
action of glaciers in the formation of Alpine 
valleys and lake basins that had been lately 
put forward. Ball was called to the Irish 
bar in 1846, but never practised. In 1840 
he was appointed assistant poor-law com- 
missioner. This was at the period of the 
Irish potato famine. The work was severe, 
and in the following year he was forced by 
ill-health to resign. 'In 1848 he stood un- 
successfully for tho borough of Sligo. In j 
1849 he was again appointe'd as second com- 
missioner, a post which ha held for two ' 
years, when he resigned it in order to stand | 
as a liberal for county Carlow, for wliich he i 
was elected on 20 July 1862. In tho House I 
of Commons he advocated most of the liberal ' 
measures that hare since become law : the 
disestablishment of the church of Ireland, a 
readjustment of land tenure, the reduction 
of rents, and a new laud valuation. He was 
not a frequent or a lengthy speaker, but he 
mode so decided a mark in the house that 
in 1866 Lord Palmerston offered him the 
under-seci'etaryship for the colonies. 

In this position (which he held for two 
years) Ball was able to advance the intereat 
of science on several notable occasions. It 
vvas mainly due to his energetic representa- 
tions that the Palliser expedition was pro- 
perly equipped end sent out to ascertain the 
best routes within British terrritory for 
uniting by rail the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, Canada and British Columbia, 


Among the results of this enterprise waatl. ' 
discovery of four practicable passes, one d ' 
which is now followed by the j 

Pacific Hailway [[see Paliisee, Johit]. ' 
Ball was also instrumental while in" office ' 
in inducing the home government to eive ' 
its support to Sir W. Hooker’s effotts°{jt ] 
the publication of floras of all our coloniei ! 
compiled on a definite system, which Ih | 
himself drew up, an undertoking eqnalk ' 
important whether from the commercial oj ] 
from the scientific point of view, ' 

The combination of scientific zeal joj ^ 
sound judgment as to the extent of the sop. ] 
port which science might reasonably claio ' 
mom the state that Ball displayed while at ' 
the colonial office led to his opinion beioj j 
often asked, and sometimes acted on. Bat ' 
to the end of his life he deplored the con- 
parative indifference to science, and the 
Ignorance of its practical hearings on ths ' 
prosperity of nations, shown by the British 
treasury, as well as by British travallera spi) 
administrators in all quarters of the globe. ' 
In 1868 Ball contested Limerick. Da 
ardent sympathy wif h Italian liberty (Oavout ■ 
and Quiutino Sella were among his cloia I 
friends) did him harm on this occasion wh 
the Irish priests, and through their action ha 1 
was defeated after a keen contest. Thii 
result he accepted, despite subsequent oppoN ^ 
tunif ies of a seat offered him, as a definite i 
discharge from public life and office. 

To a man with the tastes he had sbotg 
from childhood there was Lttle struggle ie 
resigning himself to the career of a natunl 
philosopher. At the same moment a definite 
direction was given to his leisure by hij 
nomination as the first president ofth 
Alpine Club, That associaliou (founded u 
1867) was composed of a small band of 
enthusiastic lovers of the mountains, wh^ 
haying in common one of the chief pleasuiei 
of their lives, were anxious to provide filed 
opportunities for meeting, comparing notes, 
and developing projects for new adventures 
or extended researches. Ball was selected 
as the man who most thoroughly united is 
himself and represented the various motivfo 
which inspired the firstmembers of theclub-- 
the zest for adventure, the love of the glories 
of the mountains, or tho xmtient pursuit of 
natural science in tlie many branches thst 
are open to the mountaineer. 

He found another link with the Alps is 
his first wife, a daughter of the Hohile Al- 
berto Farolini, a distinguished naturalist, 
through whom he subseonently came into 
property near Bassano. The loslc he runs 
set himself was the compilation of a guide 
to the whole Alpine chiuu from the Coldi 
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Z , tiie Semmering. ‘The Alpine 8vo; translated into Italian 1888; the first 
’ nSfiS'S) undoubtedly the most volume hoe been re-edited as a permanent 
■ "Lrfniit literary product of a life of very memorial to him by the Rev. W. A. B. 
”^nous activities. Its plan was at once Coolidge for the Alpine Club, 1898), his 
omwehensne and clear. A preface dealing ‘Jom’ual ofaTour in Morocco,’ 1878, and 
witn the Alps and Alpine travel generally, his ‘Isotes of a Naturalist m South America,’ 
both from the scientific and practical point 1887, of which Sir J. D. Hooker writes: 
of view was prefixed to the work. The ‘Hmh authorities have pronounced them to 
lanimuns then divided into three sections — be deserving of a corner of the same shelf 
the^western, central, and eastern Alps — withtheworksof Humboldt, Darwin, Bates, 
pack described in a single volume. The and_ Wallace.’ Of Ball’s papers on physical 
le-sersubdivi'-ions into groups, based mainly salgects the most important were concerned 
but not absolutely on physical coiisidera- with meteorology or hypsometry. His con- 
fions were made with great skill and have tribulions to botany were both critical and 
proved practically convenient. Throughout theoretical. Among the first his ‘Spici- 
tliework the special geological and botanical legiuin Flnr® Maroccanm’ {Linnean Sob. 
features of each district are insisted on, while Journal, ‘ Botany,’ 1878, xvi. ^87-743) will 
the travelling student finds observations in always remain a classic both for its merits 
detail thrown in at every fitting opportunity, and as the earliest work on the fiorn of that 
The object of the writer is not to conduct region. His ‘ Distribution of Plants on the 
his readers along certain beaten tracks, but South Side of the Alps,’ which he left iin- 
tu put them in a position to choose for them- finished, was published after his death in 
selves such routes as may best suit their the ‘Transactions of the Linnean Society ’ in 
indiiidiial tastes and powers, to give advice 1896. Sir J. D. Hooker thus describes Ball's 
as to what is best worlli notice, and to show theoretical essays in botany: in that ‘ “ On 
what is open to the prudently adventurous, the Origin of the Flora of the European 
The main purposes of the book are kept Alps” iSoc. Proo. 1879, pp. 661^88), 

constantly in sight, and it i8_ written he argued for the high antiquity of the 
throughout in a vigorous style which keeps Alpiine flora, and for the earliest types of 
its freshness to the end and makes the de- flowering plants having been confined to 
srriptii'e passages pleasant reading, while high mountains (thus accounting for their 
they are relieved from time to time by shrewd absence in a fossil state), due to the propor- 
observations, flashes of quiet humour, or tionof carbonic acid gas in the lower regions 
tersely told personal adventures. of the earth being too great to support a 

Ballwashimselfrathcrascientiflctraveller pheiiogamic vegetation. He further held 
than a great climber, and his taste for soli- that existing modes of transport ore in- 
tary rambles was perhaps too stiong to make suflioient to account for the present distri- 
the numbers needed for safety in the region butioii of plants. His other theory relates to 
above the snow level altogether congenial to the South American flora, and is given in 
him. But the extent of his Alpine travels, his ‘‘ Naturalist’s Journal.” In this he as- 
mostly on foot, is indicated by his own state- sumes that the majority of the peculiar 
ment. Before 1863 he ‘ had crossed the types of the whole South American flora, 
main chain forty-eight times by thirty-two except possibly a few that originated in the 
different passes, besides traversing nearly one Andean chain, had their primitive homes on 
hundred of the lateral passes.’ Ilis first that hypothetical ancient mountain range 
Alpinefeat was the passage of tlieMontellosa which he had placed in Brazil, and to great 
chain by the Schwarz Thor in 1846, and heights on which they would, under his 
among the summits of which he made the theory, be restricted through the operation 
first or early ascents were the Polmo, the of the samo cause that restricted the Euro- 
Tergloo, and the Cima Tosa. pcan early types 1 o the highest Alps.’ 

In 1871 Ball accompanied Sir J.D. Hooker Ball eulfered from ill-health during the 
and Mr, G . hlaw in an expedition to Morocco, lost years of his life. He died at his honse, 
The object of the journey was to investigate 10 Southwell Gardens, South Kensington, 
the flora of the Great Atlas and determine on 21 Oct. 1889. 

its relations to those of the mountains of Ball married twice, in 1866 and 1869. 
Europe. In 1883 Boll made a fire months’ His first wife, by whom he had two sons, 
voyage to South America. who survived him, has been already named ; 

Bui’s contributions to science were his second was Julia, daughter ofF.O’Beime, 
mainly geographical, physical, and botanical, esq., of Jamestown, co. Leitrim. He was 
In the first the most important are ‘ The elected a fellow of the Royal Society on 
Alpine Guide’ (S parts, London, 1868-8, 4 June 1868, and an honorary fellow of his 
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college at Cambridge on S Oct. 1888. He 
'was also a fello'w of the Linnean, 6eo- 
grapbical, and Antiquarian Societies of Lon- 
don, and of the Boyal Irish Academy. 

Besides the works mentioned above Ball 
published papers in the Cambridge 'Mathe- 
matical Journal’ on physical science, in the 
‘ Philosophical Magazine,’ and in the ‘ Ha- 
ports ’ of the British Association, on the 
geological action of glaciers and on other 
subjects, on botanical subjects in the 
‘Botanical Magazine,' ‘Journal of Botany,’ 
the ‘ Proceedings of the Linnean Society,’ 
‘ The Linntca,’ and the ‘ Bulletin da la 
Snci6t6 Botanique de Prance.’ On Alpine 
subjects he contributed to the first series of 
‘ Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ’ (which he 
edited), 1859, 8 vo, and to the ‘ Alpine Journal.’ 
He wrote the article ‘ Alps ’ in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Brit.snnica’ (9th edit.), and an article 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ 18C1, on glacier 
theories. He contributed occasionally to 
the ' Saturday Review ’ and ‘ Nature.’ He 
was also the author of a tract (1847), ‘ What 
is to be done for Ireland?’ (2nd edit. 1849), 
and an article in ‘Macmillan's Magazine,’ 
1873, on Daniel O’Connell. 

[Biographical notices in Proceedings of tho 
Royal Society, 1889-90, vol. xlviii. p. v; Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, 
1890, lii. 09 i Journal of Botany, December 
1889; Alpine Journal, vol. xv. No. 107, Pe- 
hruary 1890, with portrait; Proceedings of the 
Iiinnean Society, 1 888-90, p. 00 ; Boyul Society's 
Cat. of Scientific Papers ; Brit. Mae. Cat.] 

D. W. P. 

BALL, JOHN THOMAS (1816-1898), 
lord chancellor of Ireland, was tbe eldest 
son of Major Benjamin Marcus Ball, of tbe 
40th regiment of foot, an officer who served 
-with distinction in the peninsular cam- 
paign ; his mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of CuthhertPeltus of Hollybrook,co. Carlow. 
Ball probably owed some of bis most eba- 
racteristic qualities to bis paternal grand- 
mother, Penelope Paumier, a member of an 
old Huguenot family settled in Ireland. He 
was bom in Dublin on 24 July 1815 and 
was educated at Dr. Smith’s school in Rut- 
land Square, Dublin, and at Dublin Univer- 
sity. Entering Trinity College in 1831 at 
an unusually early age, he obtained a classical 
scholarship in 1833, and in 1836 graduated 
as senior moderator and gold medalUst in 
ethics and logic. He was an active member 
daring his cimege days of tbe College His- 
torical SocieW, holding in 1837 the office of 
president. Li 1844 he took the degree of 
LL.D. During the latter part of his college 
career, and in his earlier days at the bar. 
Ball wasa frequent contributortothe ‘Dublin 


University Magazine,’ and was intimately »>. 
Eociated with Isaac Butt [q. v.], Samuri anf 
Mortimer C’Sullivan [q. v.J, Joseph Sberidaa 
Le Fanu [q. v.], and others. Ball’s contii. 
butions were for the most part concetuej 
with historical and biogra]^cal subjecta 
but he also wrote some graceful verses. AB 
his -writings evince sound classical scholai. 
ship and severe and fastidious taste, hi 
1840 he was called to the Irish bar, -wheie 
he quickly rose to an eminent position, and 
in 1864 he was caUed to the inner bar. At < 
a queen’s counsel his practice lay mainly ia { 
the ecclesiastical courts, and later in tie ^ 
probate and matripaonial division, -wben 
tia knowledge of civil law and argumenta. ^ 
live subtlety ryiidly raised him to the lead. J 
ing position. In 1862 the primate, Marcui > 
Beresford fq. v. Suppl.], appointed himviw. ' 
general or the province of Armagh. Thii ' 
appointment marked the commencement of 
his active interest in the aflairs of tbe Irisli 
church, of wliicb he was a devoted membet, ^ 

I In 1803 Ball was elected a bencher of the ^ 
King’s Inns, and in 1866 was made queen's 
advocate in Ireland. In tbe same year he 
first appeared in the arena of politics, coming < 
i forward at tbe general election of 1866 aa a i 
candidate for tbe university of Dubbn in » 
the character of an independent churchman, j 
The agitation against the Irish establieb- | 

I nient had already commenced ; and BsB, fore- I 
seeing the fierceness of the etorm, counseliri | 
legislation for ecclesiastical reform. Hie 7 
pMicy involved the admission of deficiencise 1 
which the majority of churchmen were not ? 
prepared to own, and Ball was defeated at 
the polls. In 1867 Ball was nominated aa 
a member of the royal commission appointed ’ 
by Disraeli to inquire into the state of tbe ! 
church of Ireland, and in the following year I 
became a member of the conservative od- r 
ministration as solicitor-general for Reland. [ 
Later in the same year he was advanced to 1 
be attorney-general for Ireland. 1 

In tbe meantime Gladstone’s dedaiatiom | 
had raised the issue of disestablishment in a ! 
direct form, and in face of the impending I 
peril the conservative electors of Dublin I 
Universi^ recognised tho importance of ' 
making Ball’s abilities and knowledge of 
ecclesiastical affairs available for the defence 
of tbe threatened institution. Accordingly 
he was at the general election of 1868 re- 
turned to parliament as member for the uni- 
versity. ‘Upon him from that moment a 
devolved the task of inspiring, instructing, | 
and inspiriting oil the opposition thatrraa | 
possible in a hopeless minority of 120 to tbe ' 
mighty purpose which bad rallied and united C 
the liberal party ’ (2V»ic«), On the introduc- » 
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P of the IriA Ohvirch. Act Ball at once gress at Dublin, and delivered an enlightened 
a leading part in the oppoeition to the address on jurisprudence and the amendment 
I^asure. His speech on the second reading of the law. 

as a remarkable oratorioal triumph, and On the return of his party to ofBce under 
nlaccd Ball in the front rank of parliamentary Lord Salisbury in 1886, BaU’s health did 
sneakers. Disraeli, on hearing it, expresaod not allow him to resume the Irish chan> 
to his coileagnes his regret that his party had cellorship, and he devoted such strength as 
not much earlier received the assistance of so remained to him to literary work. In 1886 
nowerful a champion. Ball's efforts were he published ‘The Deformed Church of 
restained throughout the long struggle over Ireland,’ a work in which he traced with 
the details of the bill. Early in 1870, when impartiality and detachment the history of 
the Marquis of Salisbury was installed chan- the church from the Deformation to his own 
ccllorof the university of Oxford, his services time. The book won the praises of Canon 
wereacknowledged by thegift of thehonorary Liddon [q. v.] for its ‘ very equitable hand- 
deiree of D.O.L. of that university. ling of matters in which religious passion is 

Subsequently Ball helped to frame the apt to run riot.’ A second and enlareed 
future constitution of the disestablished edition ^peered in 1890. In 1888 &11 
church of Ireland, not only devising and issued ‘ Historical Beview of the Legislative 
drafting that constitution, but acting as Systems operative in Ireland from the In- 
ai.'iessor to the primate in the often stormy vasion of Henry the Second to the Union.' 
contentions of the earlier meetings of the Here he sought ‘ to truce the succession of 
general synod. these systems to each oilier, the forms they 

° From 1869 to 1874 Ball remained a respectively assumed, and their distinctive 
vigorous member of the conservative oppo- peculiarities, and at the same time to con- 
sition, and took an active part in the aider the controversies connected with the 
debates on Gladstone’s Irish land bill claim made by the English parliament to 
of 1870 and the Irish university bill of legislate for Ireland’ (Author’epreface). The 
1873. His oppoeition to the first-named fair and balanced temper in which the author 
measure was confined to eflective criticism dealt with contentious topics’was recognised 
of its details i but his objections to Glad- hymen of every shade of opinion. Glad- 
stone’s university scheme went to the root stone acknowlei^ged Ball’s calm and judicial 
of its principles. But Ball’s part in parlia- method of handling his subject, and the 
ment was not confined to merely Irish great ability with which his uniform up- 
questions ; one of his finest speeches dealt rightness and intention were associated. Mr. 
with the Bollot Act. Goldwin Smith wrote that the book ‘ would 

In 1874, on the formation of Disraeli’s stand out liko a block of granite amidst the 
second administration, Ball’s position and tides of political and rhetorical controversy.’ 
servicescleorlydesignaledhimfor the highest And Mr. Lecky expressed 'his admiration 
office in the law in Ireland ; but the prime for its rlearness and its perfectly judicial im- 
minister desired to retain his services in the partiality.’ A second edition was published 
House of Commons in connection with the in 1889. 

Irish judicature bill, and he was reappointed From 1 890 Ball’s failing strength and ad- 
attorney-gaueral. The care of the Irish seals vanoing years kept him more and more a 
was meanwhile placed in commission till he prisoner in his house at Dundrum, oo. Dublin, 
should he free to undertake their charge. In But he retained down to 1896 his office of 
1876 he left his place in parliament to vice-chancellor of the university. Subse- 
hecome lord chancellor of Ireland. His quently increasing debility compelled bim 
tenure of office in that capacity lasted till the f^odu^y to divest himself of numeiouB 
resignation of the Disraeli government in honorary ofiiceB. Among these may he men- 
ApiillSSO. In that period he earned a high tioned those of chancellor of the arch-dio- 
reputation as a judge ; his judgments, espe- ceses of Armagh and Dublin, assessor to the 
ci^y in ^peale from the probate division, general synod of the church of Ireland, 
being marked by legal learning, orgumenta- senator of the Hoyal University, and ebair- 
tive power, and literary form. On bis re- man of the board of intermediate education, 
tirement from the choncellorahip Ball with- He died at Dundrum on St. Patrick’s day, 
drew to a great extent from active public 17 March 1898. He was buried at Mount 
fife. But he accepted in 1880 the nominal Jerome cemetery, Dublin. He had married 
tion by Earl Cairns to the office of vice-chan- in October 1862 Catherine, daughter of Bev. 
cellor of the university of Dublin. In 1881 Charles Bichard Elrington [q. v.], regius 
he presided over the section of jurisprudence pi'ofeBSor of divinity in the imiversity of 
at the meeting of the social science con- Dublin ; she died on 7 Sept. 1887. A por- 
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trait of Ball by Mr. Walter Osborne is in 
the hell of the King’s Inns at Dublin. 

Apart from his judicial eminence, Ball 
merits remembrance as one of the few Irish- 
men who hare been strong enough to impress 
their convictions upon English statesmen. 
As an orator he achieved with great rapidity 
an extraordinary reputation. In his writing.t 
he was studiously sparing of ornament, and 
both of the treatises mentioned above suli'er 
in point of form from excessive condensa- 
tion. But their judicial tone will olways 
render them valuable. 

IBaII Wright’s Hocords of Anglo-Irish Families 
of Ball ; Lublin Univ. Hag., April 1875 ; 
obituary notices in the Times, 18 March 1 898, 
and in Dublin Doily Express of same date; 
private information.] C. L. F. 

BALLANCE, .JOHN (1830-1893), prime 
minister of New Zealand, horn in 183!), was 
the eldest son of Samuel Ballance, farmer, of 
Glenavy, Antrim, Ireland. When fourteen 
he was apprenticed to an ironmonger in 
Belfast, and at eighteen was employed in 
the same business in Birmingliam. While 
still young he emigrated to New Zealand 
and settled as n small shopkeeper at Wan- 
ganui, but soon abandoning shopkeeping for 
fournalism founded the ‘ Wanganui llerald.’ 
In the Maori wor of 1807 ha helped to orga- 
nise a company of troopers and received a 
commission, of which he was, however, de- 
prived by the minister of defence on account 
of certain critical articles on the operations 
of the war printed in his newspaper. His 
conduct in the field had been good, and the 
war medal was afterwards awarded him. In 
1673 he entered the House of Ileprcsenta- 
tives and took an active part in abolishing 
that part of the New Zealand constitution 
under which the colony was for twenty-three 
years divided into provinces. Ballance then 
joined the liberal party formed in 1877 under 
Sir George Grey [g. v. Suppl.], quickly made 
his mark as a fluent and thoughtful debater, 
and in March 1878 became treasurer in 
Grey's ministry. On his motion a tax on 
the unimproved value of land was imposed 
in the same year; but in 1879, after a pain- 
ful altercation with his chief, Ballance left 
the government and refused to rejoin it. The 
Grey ministry fell, and a property tax re- 
placed the land tax. 

In 1884 Ballance again became a minister, 
under his former colleague. Sir Bobert Stout; 
this time his portfolios were lands and native 
affairs. Kindly and pacific in dealing with 
the Maori, he aimed at substituting concilia- 
tion for armed force, and in this — nicknamed 
the ‘ one policeman policy ’ — he was entirely 


successful. As minister of lands he endes. ' 
Toured to plant bodies of unemployed wort- ■ 
men on the soil as peasant farmers holdinv t 
allotments under perpetual lease from th* i 
crown in state-aided village settlements ' 
Though some of these failed, more pvospeied] i 
Ejected from office in 1887, Ballance wb« ! 
elected leader of the liberal opposition in > 
1889 and formed a ministry in J anuary 1891 ! 

on the defeat of Sir Harry Atkinson [q. v| ; 

H I.] Though in failing health he did j 
esitatc to stake his ministry’s exUtenre I 
on a series of progressive measures of a re- ! 
markably bold and experimental kind. TLoae ' 
with which he was moat closely and pettc- 
ually concerned were : (1) the abolition of ! 
the property tax, and the substitution then- 1 
for of a graduated land tax and income tar- 1 
(2) the change of life tenure of seats in the i 
legislative council — the upper house of the 
colony’s parliament — to a tenure of ae\ea 
years ; (3) the extension of the suffrage to ' 
all adult women; (4) the restriction of pro- ! 
perty voters to one oloctornl roll. In addi- j 
tion Ballance obtained from the colonial 
office the admission that the viceroy should 
act on the advice of his ministers in respect > 
of nominations to the upper Loiiso ; also that | 
he should take the same advice when exer- 
cising the prerogative of mercy. Another 
beneficial measure of Ballance’s'placcd large 
Maori reserves in the North Island under I 
the public trustee, opening them to settle- ' 
ment, but preserving fair rents for the native I 
owners. As premier he showed une.xppcted ■ 
constructive ability and managing shill, tlie : 
progressive policy of his ministry took the 
country by storm, and chiefly to’ this it ie i 
due that his party still governs the colony, i 
Ballance himself did not live to see the j 
effect of this success. At the height of hie 
popularity he died after a severe surgical j 
operation on 27 April 1803. He xvas a man | 
01 quiet manner, amiable temper, simple and | 
unassuming in his way of life, yet solid, J 
widely rood ond well iiuormed, and, though 1 
sensitive to criticism and public opinion, very | 
far from being the rash, empty, weak dema- ; 
goguB he was sometimes called. Ho was ' 
twice married, but left no children. 

[Gisborno's Bulers and Statesmen of New Zee* 
laud, Ond edit., 1897 ; Eooves’a Long 'Whit* 
Cloud, 1898 ; Character Sketch, The Hon. John 
Balance, by Sir Bobert Stout, in Beview of Re- 
views (Aiistroliau edition), Melbourne, 1893. 
See also New Zealand newspapers, 28 April to 
10 May 1893.1 W. P. E. | 

BALLANTINE, WILLIAM (1812- j 
1887), aeijeant-at-law, born in Ilowlajid ‘ 
Street, Tottenham Oourt Road, on 8 Jan. | 
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eldest son of William Balkn- 
fmp who -was called to the bar from the 
inner tW** Feb. 1813, was mams- 
nl the Thames police, had control of 

rrim police force from 1821 to 1818, 
Ind died, aged 73, at 89 Oadogan Place, 
fVlsea, on®14 Deo, 1852. The younger 
■William -was educated at St. Pawl's School, 
•n'l at Ashbumham House, Blaokhoath. 
lie was admitted to the Inner Temple on 
May 1820, and was called to the oar on 
6 June 1831, and occupied rooms in Inner 
Temple Lane. Pie joined the Middle- 
sex sessions, -where his father occasionally 
Tircsided. and where he made the valuable 
Mquaintance of (Sir) John Huddleston, 
lie subsequently joined the central criminal 
court, and chose the home circuit, compris- 
ing Hertfordshire, Essex, Sussex, Kent, and 
Surrey. In this choice, he tells us, he was 
iiirgely influenced by economical oonsidera- 
tiiusi'^for in those days barristers travelled 
tvvo and two in post chaises, public con- 
leianccs being forbidden. As a young 
Jilin Ballantine was an nasidiioua haunter of 
tho old liteiwy taverns in Coveut Garden, 
and he has recorded a number of brief re- 
ininiscenoes of the brothero Smith, Barham, 
Theodore Hook, Wakloy, Frank Stone, 
Harrison Ainsworth, Talfourd, and other 
authors, coming down to Dickens and 
Thackeray and Anthony Trollope. Tlie 
first case of importance in which Ballantine 
was engaged was a suit in tho House of 
Lords in 1848 to annul the niamngo of an 
heiress, Esther Field, on the ground of 
coercion and fraud. Sir Filzro.y Kelly, Sir 
John Bnyley, and other distiugiiihlied coun- 
sel svere in favour of the hill. Ballantine 
alone opposed it, but liis cross-examination 
was so able and searching that the Enrl of 
Devon, who was the chairman of the court, 
declined to move the further progress of tho 
hill. A murder trial at Chelmsford As-sixes 
ia 1847 was the first of many in which his 
client's life was involred, and the trial gavo 
Ballantine his ' first lesson in the art of silent 
cross-examination.’ 

On 8 Nov. 1866 Ballantine received the 


coif of a seijeant-at-law, but he had to wait 
until 1863 to obtain from Lord Westbury 
his patent of precedence, whioh was re- 
quired to place Serjeants on the same level 
u queen’s counsel. In 1863 he was engaged 
in the Woolley arson case, and in the 
following year he received through the 
Marquis d’Azeglio the thanks of the Sar- 
dinian government for his exertions on be- 
half of Pellizzioni, a Sardinian subject. 
During 1867, the last year in whioh the 
House of Commons enjoyed a jurisdiction 


in the case of contested elections, he prac- 
tised before parliamentary committees in 
work of this kind. In 1868 he lo.st an 
action in which he defended the ‘Daily 
Telegraph’ on a charge of libel, against 
bis frequent rival and opponent, Serjeant 
(John Ilumflreys) Parry [q. v.] He was, 
however, specially appointed by the House 
of Commons in 1869 to prosecute the m^or 
of Cork for eulogising the attempt of O’Far- 
rell to assassinate the Duke of Edinburgh 
(the action was subsequently dropped), and 
he was no less distinguished by the tact 
which he displayed in the notorious ‘ Mor- 
daiint case ’ of 1876. 

The three forensic performances with 
which Ballantiiie's name is mainly associated 
are his prosecution with Sir Robert Collier, 
the solicitor-general, of Franz Muller for the 
murder of Mr. Briggs in 1864, in which 
the crown secured a conviction despite the 
brilliant defence of Serjeant Puny; his 
advocacy in behalf of the Tichbovne claimant 
in his ejectment action in 1871,- and his 
defence of MuUiar Bao, Gaekwar of Baroda, 
arraigned for the crime of attempting to 
poison tho British resident in the spring of 
1875. The result in this case, which xvas 
tried at Baroda in February 1876j was an 
acquittal, but tho British and native com- 
missioners were divided as to the guilt of the 
Gaekwar, who was deposed on the grounds 
of incapacity and misconduct. Ballantine 
had exmeated himself with skill from his 
position in the Tichbome case before 
matters became utterly desperate for his 
client, and in the trial of the Gaekwor his 
cross-examination of Colonel (afterwards 
iSir Robert) Phayre [q.v. Siippl.] was con- 
sidered a masterpiece. His honorarium of 
10,0007. is among the largest paid to 
counsel. 

Ballantine was made an honorary bencher 
of the Inner Temple on 33 Nov. 1878, and 
retired from active work as an advocate 
some three years later. From the Temple 
in March 1882 ho signed the preface to his 
' Some E.xperiences of a Barrister’s Life,’ an 
uncritical farrago of newspaper and club 
gossip, ranging over the period 1830-1880, 
interspersed with a few legol anecdotes, and 
strung together with little attempt at ar- 
rangement. The compound proved enter- 
taining, and went through edition after edi- 
tion. In November 1882 Ballantine set sail 
for America in the hope that was not to be 
realised of adding to his income by the de- 
livery of a series of readings. After bis re- 
turn, in 1884, he issued ‘The Old World 
and the New, by _Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, 
being a continuation of his E.xperiences,’ a 
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work characterised hy a greater urbanity if 
not by a greater coherence than its prede- 
cessor. Ballantine, 'who at the close of his life 
■was one of eight surviving seijeants-at-law, 
died at Margate on 9 Jan. 1897. He married 
on 4 Dec. 1841 Eliza, daughter of Ilenry 
Gyles of London. Ilis son, Mr. Walter 
Ballantine, -vvas M.P. for Coventry 1887-95. 

Ballantine -was for many years a well- 
known figure in metropolitan nud especially 
in theatrical and journalistic society. His 
intimate knowledge of human nature made 
him a tower of strength for the defence 
in criminal trials. lie was a brisk and 
telling speaker, but owed his unique posi- 
tion rather to his skill as a cross-ozamiuer 
and to the fact that he was a recognised 
adept in the art of penetrating the 
motives and designs of criminals. He 
was generiilly credited with being the 
orignal of Chnffanbra<is in Trollope’s novel 
of ‘Orley Farm.' The value of Iiis career 
as a pattern for the profession was not un- 
questioned. According to the ‘ Law Times’ 

‘ he died very poor indeed,' and ‘ left 
behind him scarcely any lesson, even in 
Ms own poor biography, which the rising 
generation of In-wyors could profitably learn.’ 

A good Woodbuiylype portrait was pre- 
fixed to ‘ The Old World and the New,’ 1884. 

[8ome Experisneos of a Barrister's Life, 
1882; Foster's Men at the Bar, 1888, p. 21; 
Boese's Modern English Biography, 1892, p. 
147 : Men of the Time, 12th od. 1887 ; Gent. 
Meg. 1883, i. 101 ; lllustaited News, 1846, i. 
317, and 22 Jan, 1887 (portr.i,it) ; Times, 10 Jan. 
1887 ; Law Times, IS Jan. 1887.] T. S. 

BALLANTYNE, ROBERT MICHAEL 
(1836-1894], writer of hoys’ books, born at 
Edinburgh nu 24 April 1825, was the son of 
Alexander Ballantyne, a younger brother of 
James Ballantyne [q. v.], the printer of 
Scott’s works. He used himself to tell how 
Ms father was employed to copy for the 
ress the early novels or the Waverley series, 
ecause his awd-writing was least known to 
the compositors. His eldest brother was 
James Robert Ballantyne [q.v.], the distin- 
guished orientalist. 

When a hoy of sixteen Robert Michaol 
was apprenticed by Ms father as a clerk in 
the service of the Hudson’s Bay Far Com- 
pany, at a salary commencing at 201 He 
went out to Rupert Land in 1841, and spent 
six years for the most part in trading with 
the Indians. He kept a rough diary of his 
doings, and on his return to Scotland in 
1848 this -was published by BlacWood as 
'Hudson’s Bay; or, Life in the Wilds of 
North America.’ For tho next seven years 


he occupied a post in the printing and pji * 
lishing firm of Thomas Constable of j 
burgh. In November 1866 the Edinhu^ * 
publisher, William Nelson, suggested tt 
Ballantyne that he should write a booifl I 
hoys, embodying some of Ms experienceg|,| 
the ' great lone land.’ This was rapidly cor. 1 
posed, and successfully issued in 1856 « * 

‘ Snowflakes and Sunbeams; or, the Yo®, | 
Fur Traders,’ the first part of the title beji t 
dropped in subsequent editions. * 

day to this,’ wrote Ballantyne in 1891 qj 
have lived by making story hooka for yo®. J 
folks.’ In his second book, ‘Ungava:! 
Tale of Eskimo Land ' (1867), he ogug ^ 
drew upon the great north-west. In 1® ’ 
third, the ‘ Coral Island ’ (1867), in describ. f 
ing what he had not seen, he made a some. ! 
what humorous blunder in regard to tig 
cocoanut, which he described as groiving n 
the form familiar to the English mariet. ! 
Thenceforth he determined ‘ to obtain inf® ’ 
mation from the fountain-head.’ 'Thns, n * 
writing ‘The Life Boat’(1864),h6 went inn ' 
to Ramsgate and made the acquaintance of 
Jarman, the coxswain of the lifeboat there 
in preparing ‘The Liffhthouse’ (1865) b j 
obtained permission from the Northern * 
Lights Commission to visit the Bell Hod, i 
and studied Stevenson’s account of it 
hnilding ; to obtain local colour for ‘ Fighting 
the Flames ’ (1867) he served with the Lon- ' 
don salvage corps as an amateur fireman;aiil ; 

‘ Deep Down ’ (1868) took him among the ! 
Cornish miners. He visited Norway, Canei, | 
Algiers, and the Cots Colony for niateriali , 
respectively for ‘Isrling the Bold,’ ‘The 
Norsemen of tho West,’ ‘ The Pirate City,' t 
and ‘ The Settler and the Savage.’ He got i 
Captain Shaw to read the proofs of ‘Fight- J 
ing the Flames,' and Sir Arthur Blackwood j 
those of ‘ Post Haste.’ 1 

In such stories as the above, to which nuy , 
be added ‘ The World of Ice ’ (1869), ‘Tho I 
Dog Crusoe’ (1860), ‘The Gorilla Hunters’ f 
(1863), 'The Iron Horse’ (1871), rad 
• Black Ivory ’ (1873), Ballantyne continued * 
the BuccesBee of Mayue Reid, But hii 
success is the more remarkable inasmuch is, '■ 
though his books are nearly always instruo- 
tive, and Ms youthful heroes embody all tho 
virtues inculcated by Dr. Smiles, his tales 
remained genuinely popular among boyi 
(despite the rivalry of Jules Verne, Hen^, 
and Kingston) for a period of nearly forty 
years, daring which Ballantyne produced i . 
series of over eighty volumes. He was a » 
thoroughly religious man, an acrive eiy | 
porter of the volunteer movement in its , 
early days, and no mean draughtsman, ex- ( 
hibitiug water-colours for many years at tiis | 
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considerable; she produced original fancy- 
work patterns every month for forty-five 
years. 

Other works by Mrs, Banks are : 1. ‘ Ivy 
Leaves: a Collection of Poems,’ 1844. 
2. ‘Daisies in the Grass: Songs and Poems* 
(with her husband), 1865, 3. ‘Stung to 
the Quick.’ 1867, 3 vols. ; 1893. 4. ‘ Glory : 
a Wiltshire Stow,’ 1877, 3 vols.; 1892. 
6. ‘Hippies and Breakers’ (a collection of 
her later poems), 1878, 1803, 6. ‘Caleb 
Booth’s Clerk,’ 1878, 3 vols. 7. ‘Wooers 
and Winners: Under the Soars,’ 1880, 3 
vols. 8. ‘ More than Coronets,’ 1881, 1882, 
0. ‘Through the Night: Short Stories,’ 1882. 
10. ‘ The Watchmaker’s Daughter : Short 
Stories,’ 1882. 11. ‘Forbidden to Marry,’ 
BANKS, ISABELLA, known as Mas. 1883, 3 vols.; under the title ‘Forbidden 
liifKiEiTS Banks (1821-1897), novelist, to Wed,’ 1886. 12. ‘Sibvlla, and other 

daughter of James Varley, a chemist in Stories,’ 1884, 3 vols. IS. ‘In his own 
Jlairiott's Court, Brown Street, Manchester, Hand,’ 1885, 3 vols. ; 1887. 14. ‘ Geofirey 
who died in 1842, and of his wife Amelia Ollivant’s Folly,’ 1886. 16. ‘A Hough Hoad,’ 
Paniels, was born in Oldham Street, Man- 1892. 16. ‘ Bond-slaves,’ 1893. 17. ‘ The 
Chester, on 26 March 1821. In early life Slow^ Grinding Mills,’ 1893, 3 vols. 
she was in charge of a school at Gheetham, 18. ‘ The Bridge of Beauty,’ 1894. A uniform 
near Manchester. Iler first literary effort, edition of the novels was commenced in 
a poem entitled ‘A Dying Girl to her 1881, but only throe volumes were pub- 
Mother,’ appeared in the ‘ Manchester Guar- lished. 

diau’ou 12 April Ifi®?- . Deo. 1846 [Manchester Faces and Places, iv. 40 (De- 

she mamed at the GoUegia^ Church, Man- cembor 1802) ; Biograph, 1879, i. 200-7 ; Man- 
chester, George Liunmns Banks [q. v.], a Chester Guardian, 6 Miiy 1807 ; AUibone’s Diet, 
poet and journalist of Birmingham. She as- Suppl. i. 87-8 ; Times, 0 May 1897; Men of the 
sisted him in bis work, and contributed to Time, 14th cd. p. dO.) E. L. 

the periodicals edited by him. Iler first 

novel, ‘God's Providence House,’ was pub- BAHDOLForBARDOLPH, THOMAS, 
lished in 1866. Herbest-lcnown work, ‘The fifth Bason BASSOtv (1368-1408), born at 
Manchester Man,’ in three volumes, appeared Birling, near Cuckmere Haven, Sussex, on 
in 1876, It gives an interesting and life- 22 Dec. 1368, was son and heir of William, 
like picture of Manchester in the first quarter fourth baron Bardolf, by his wife Agfues, 
of the century and of the riots of 1819. By daughter of Michael, second baron Poynings 
1881 it was in a fourth edition, and a one- [q. v.] Her sister Mary married Sir Arnold 
volume edition was published Inter. Other &vage [q. v.l the well-known speaker of 
novels dealt also with life in Manchester the House of Commons. The family had 
and its neighbourhood, and Mrs. Bonks was long been settled at Wormegay in Norfolk, 
often called the ‘ Lancashire novelist.’ She though the first baron Bardolf by writ was 
received a pension from the civil list in son of William Bardolf [q. v.], one of the 
1896, end died at Dalaton on 6 May 1897. baronial leaders under Simon de Moutfort, 
Her husband predeceased her on 3 May and died in September 1 304. William, the 
1881, A portrait of Mrs. Banks is given in fourth baron, was Hugh’s groat-graudson, 
‘Manchester Faces and Places’ (iv. 41). was horn about 1349, served in the wars in 
_ She occasionally lectured, and despite de- France and Ireland, and died before 29 Jan. 
licate health worked hard throughout her 1386-6, His will, dated 12 Sept, 1384, is 
life. Mrs. Banks had a real love of good printed in the ‘TestamentaVetusta,’ 1.116. 
literature, and took great interest in the His younger son. Sir Wmiam Bardolf, 
Shakespeare tercentenary celebration (1864), xinlike his orother Thomas, remained faith- 
oa the committee of which her husband was ful to Henry IV, served under the Duke of 
an active and enthusiastic worker. She Burgui^ in 1411, and died on 26 July 
herself baptised, with water from the Avon, 1423. Bjs widow married Sir Thomas Mor- 
the memorial oak presented by the queen timer (d, 1402), an adherent of the Duke of 
and planted _hy Samuel Phelps, the actor, on Gloucester, who had been attainted in 1397, 
Ikimiose Hill. Her skill as a designer was and died on 12 June 1403. 


Rm A cademy, Edinburgh. From 
1880 he resided at Harrow, where he 
tXaW ftiends, hut in October 1893 he 
twt t“?lomB for his health, ^d he died 
on 8 Feb, 1894. He was buried m the 
English protestant cemetery at :^me. 

4 portrait was prefixed to his ramhhng 
Tnliiioe entided ‘Personal Hemimacences of 
Book-making,' published in 1893; another 
appeared in the ‘ Hlustrated London News,’ 
l?m 1894. 

rBallantyne'a Personal Eeminiscenees ; Aea- 
Jemv 17 Feb. 1894 ; Guardian, 14 Fab. 1894 ; 
Timei 9 and 10 Feb. 1804 ; Standard, 10 Feb. 
1894;' Boase's Modern English Biography, i. 
147 , Brit. Mne. Cat.] T. S. 
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Thoms Bardolf succeeded his father as 
fifth baton in 1386. Ho had married, before 
B July 1382, Amicia, dauf^hter of Halph, 
second baron Cromwell, and aunt of Balph, 
fourth baron Cromwell [q. t.], and had on 
9 May 1383 been enfeofied by his father of 
the manor of Beskington. His mother in 
her will requested Henry Percy, first earl of 
Korthumherland [q. v.], to superintend the 
arrangements for her funeral, and Bardolfs 
daughter Anne married Sir William Clillbrd, 
Northumberland's right-hand man. Bardolf 
therefore naturally followed the political 
lead of the Percies during Bichard IPs reign. 
On 6 April 1399 he received letters of juo- 
tection on going to Ireland with the king 
(KvMEr., viii. 79), but there is little doubt 
that he, like Northumberland, joined Henry 
of Lancaster when he landed in Yorkshire 
in the following July, and from the begin- 
ning of Henry IV’s reign he was an active 
member of the privy council (Nicolas, OrJi- 
nmices, &c. i. 106 sqq.) Ou 9 Feb. 1400 he 
offered to assist Henry against the French 
or the Scots ‘ without wages or reward,’ and 
accompanied the king on his invasion of 
Scotland in the following August. 

The loyalty of the Percies to Henry IV 
was, however, shortli ved, and Bardolf appears 
to have been implicated to some extent in ' 
Hotspur’s rebellion of 1 103. lie is said to ' 
have been convicted of treason and pardoned 
(Chron., ed. Giles, p. 42), but even Mr. . 
Wylie is unable to throw light ou this ] 
obscure afl'air. In any cose Bardolf seems 
to have been fully restored to favour, and 
continued a regular attendant at the privy 
council untilthebeginuingof 1405. Secretly, 
however, he was privy to the plots formed 
in the winter of 1404-6. Even at the council 
board he had shown a refractory disposition 
in opposing grants and other measures, and 
when, in May 1403, Henry summoned him 
to Worcester to serve against the Welsh, 
Bardolf disobeyed the order and made his 
way to Northumberland. On 12 June his 
property was declared confiscated, and on 
the 10th the peers found that he had com- 
mitted treason, but suggested that a pro- 
clamation shoiild be made ordering him to 
appear within fifteen days of Midsummer, 
or else to he condemned by default. Instead 
of appearing at York on 10 Aug., the date 
fixed, Bardolf, with Northnmherlaud, fled 
to Scotland. Some of his lands were granted 
to Prince John, afterwards Duke of Bedford, 
and others to Henry and Thomas Beaufort. 

Soon afterwards the Scots proposed to 
surrender Northumberland and Bardolf io 
exchange for the Earl of Douglas, who had 
been captured by the English at Homildon 


Hill ; but fiha two peers escaped to AVd« 
To Bardolf is ascribed the famous tripaq^ 
treaty dividing England and Wales brtwpn 
Owen Glendower [q. v.]. Sir Edmund Mor. 
timer (1370-1409 P) [q. v.], and the Earloj 
Northumberland, which was now soleninh 


agreed to. During the roring of 1406 Nortt 
umherland and Bardolf remained in Wak 
giving what help they could to Owen Gka- 
dower, hut in July they sought safer lefaj, 
at Paris. There they represented themselva 
as the supporters, not ot the pseudo Kichuii 
but of the young Earl of March (IUmsvt,i 
112, 113). They failed, however, to obtaia 
any material support, were equally nnsac. 
ccssful in Flanders, and finally returned ta 
Scotland. They had still some secret sap. 
porters in the north of England, where tla 

E re valent disorder seemed to olTer some faint 
opes of success. In January 1407-8 tlier 
crossed the Tweed, and advanced to Thiisk, 
where they issued a manifesto. But theii 
following was small, and on 19 Feh. tber 
were defeated by Sir Thomas Rokebv ra.Ti 


were defeated by Sir Thomas Rokeby [q.v!) 
at Bramham Moor. Northumberland vai 
killed, and Bardolf, who was captured, died 
of his wounds the same night. His bod; 
was quartered, and parts of it sent to Lon- 
don, Lynn, Shrewsbury, and York, the bead 
being exhibited at Lincoln (Enffluh, Chm. 


was quartered, and parts of it sent to Lon- 
don, Lynn, Shrewsbury, and York, the bead 
being exhibited at Lincoln (Enffluh, Chm. 
ed. Davies, p. 34). Lord Bardolf figures pro- 
minently in Shakespoare’e ‘ Henv;r IV, part , 
ii. j ’ the other Bardolf, Pistol’s friend, wbo ' 
appears in both parts, and also in 'llenryY,' 
Boems to be entirely imaginary. ' | 

By his wife, who died on 1 July 1421, 
Bardolf had issue two daughters; Anae, 
who married first Sir William Clifford, 
and secondly Sir Reginald Cobham; and 
Joan (1300-1447), who married Sir William [ 
Phelip (1383-1441) of Deniiinglon, Suffollt, , 
ond Erpinghnm, Norfolk fcf. art. EEPisa- 
HUi, SiK 'riioMAs]. He served at Agin- ■ 
court, was captain of Harfleur 1421-1432, . 
treasurer of the household to Henry V, and ' 
chamberlain to Henry VI, and on 13 Kor. [ 
1437 was created Boron Bardolf j on bia ‘ 
death in 1441 the peerage became extinct. ! 

[Full dotnils of Bardolfs life, with ample ’ 
fon-nces to the original authorities, are given ia I 
Wylie's ITist. of Henry IV and Eamsays Ian- | 
caster and York. The chief are Ordinances of f 
the Privy Council, ed. Nicolas; Botuli Fail.; J 
Eymei’a Ftedera, vul. viii. ; Cal. Hot. Sat. ; Cal ; 
Hot. Clnus. ; Sussex Arclueol. Ooll. vol. A; , , 
Blomelield'a Norfolk, passim; O. £, C[alrayne]'i 1 
Complete Peerage.] A. F. S. 

BARELY, SiB HENRY (1816-1898), | 
colonial governor, bom in 18 16, was the oil; ' 
son of HSneas Barkly of Monteagle in Koh- 
ahire, a West India merchant. & received a • 
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rr^ial education at Bruce Castle school, 
nham. and afterwards engaged m 
toinS pMsuits. On 26 April 1846 he was 
SZed to parliament for teoimnster as a 
^ifsupporter of Sir Robert Peels oom- 
^ial Mlioy.’ He retained his sent until 
Kiporntment on 12 Deo. 1848 as governor 
MdcOTmander-in-chief of British Guiana, 
where he owned estates. On his arrival at 
Georeetown he found that the combined 
court had refused to gi-ant supplies unless 
the salaries of government olfioials were re- 
duced, and that the members of the court 
leiaiid every representative of the homo 
eovcnunent as an enemy of the colony. By 
conciliatory proceedings he overcame much 
of this prgudice, and obtained supplies for 
the administration. During his government 
he furnished the British parliament with 
much information concerning the colony, 
and advocated the introduction of coolie 
and Chinese labour, an innovation which 
has since been successfully attempted. He 
also endeavoured to develop the resources 
of the country by the introduction of railways. 
At the close of his term of office he left the 
colony contented and comparatively pro- 
eperoua. On 18 July 1833 he was nominated 
KO.B., and on 9 Aug. he left Guiana to 
succeed Sir Ohurles Edward Grey [q. v.] as 
governor of Jamaica. In that island, as in 
Guiona, he found a state of tension between 
the legislature and the executive, and he was 
equalfy successful in brining about a more 
amicable feeling. Mollifled by some modifica- 
tions in the constitution, the assembly con- 


sented to renew the import duty which they 
had sufihred to expire. Barhly left the island 
inSIay 1836. On 24Nov. he was appointed 
governor of Tiotoria by Sir 'William Moles- 
worth [q. T.], in snccession to Sir Charles 
Hotbam [q.v.] In 1866 ho summoned the 
first legislature assembled after the inaugu- 
ration of the system of responsihle govern- 
ment in the colony. He remained at Mel- 
bourne until 1863, when he was nominated 
on 17 Se^t. governor of Mauritius. The 
question of coolie labour was at that time, 
and long afterwards, of great importance, and 
Barkly did much to place the relations of 
capitid and labour on an equitable footing. 

On 19 Aug. 1870 Barkly became governor 
of Capa Colony in succession to Sir Philip 
Edmund Wodehouse [q. v. Suppl.] On his 
apivol at the Cape of Good Heme the ques- 
tion of the establishment of a lull measure 
of self-goveniment was under discussion. 
While Barkly, like his predecessor, warmly 
supported the introduction of responsible 
government, he showed more regard for colo- 
nial feeling, and was able to dissipate much. 


of the opposition to the new scheme of go- 
vernment by showing that current suspicion 
of it was founded on misapprehension. In 
1872 he succeeded in obtaining the passage 
of an act fully regulating the new form of 
government. In November 1870 Barkly 
was appointed high commissioner for settling 
the attairs of the territories adjacent to the 
eastern ironticr of Cape Colony. In October 
1871, on the issue of the ICeate award, he 
proclaimed Griqnoland West, which con- 
tained the diamond area, a British depen- 
dency. His administration of the district 
was severely criticised as faiouring the for- 
mation of the diamond monopoly (cf. Stow, 
A Medem of the Barkly Admimstratim, 
1893). On 0 March 1874 he was gazetted 
G.O.M.G. Barkly East in Cape Colony 
and Barkly West m Griqualand West were 
named after him. 

In 1874, however, he found himself at 
variance with the colonial secretary, Lord 
Carnarvon, and with James Anthony Proude 
[q. V. Suppl.], in regard to the question of 
Soutli Aihcan confederation. 'W'hile agree- 
ing with Carnarvon in regarding confedera- 
tion as ultimately desirable, he dissuaded 
him from attempting to force it on Cape 
Colony in face of the hostility of the ministry 
of Sir John Charles Molteno [q. v. Suppl!] 
Barkly realised irom his long experience of 
colonial politics that any attempt on the port 
of tlie home BUtborities to appeal to the elec- 
torate against tho colonial ministry would 
he perilous. His views, however, were not 
adopted, and on the expiration of his term of 
office in 1877 Carnarvon selected Sir Henry 
Bartle Edward Frere [q.v.] to urge on his 
scheme of confederation. On 21 March 1877 
Barkly retired on a pension. On 8 Dec. 
1879 he was nominated one of the commis- 
sioners on the defence of British possessions 
and commerce abroad. He was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society on 2 June 1884 
and a fellow of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in 1870. He served on the council of 
the Geographical Society from 1879 to 1883 
and from 1886 to 1889. He was also pre- 
sident of the Bristol and Gloucestershire 
Arohffiological Society in 1887-8, and made 
several interestmg contributions to its ‘ Trans- 
actions.’ In later life he was an active mem- 
ber of the committee of the London Library. 
He died at 1 Blua Gardens, South Rensing- 
ton, on 20 Oct. 1898, and was buried on 
26 Oct. at Brompton cemetery. Baddy was 
twice married, first on 18 Oct. 1840, at Al- 
denham in Hertfordshire, to Elizabeth Helen, 
daughter of John F. Timins of Hilfleld ; she 
died at Melbourne on 17 April 1867. In 
1860 Barkly married Anne Maria, only daugh- 
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ter of Sir Thomas Simson Pratt [q. v.] By 
his first wife he had two sons. 

His son, Abthto Oboil Stuabt Babklt 
(1843-1890), colonial gOTemor, was educated 
at Harrow, and became a lieutenant in the 
carabineers. In November 1866 he was 
nominated private secretary to his father in 
the Mauritius, and afterwards filled the same 
office at the Cape of Good Hope. In August 
1877 he was appointed a resident magistrate 
in Basutoland. He took part in the Basuto 
campaigns in 1879 and 1 880, and in November 
1881 was appointed chief commissioner of the 
Seychelles. In January 1886 he became 
lieutenant-governor of the Falkland Islands, 
but returned to the Seychelles in the fol- 
lowing year. In 1888 he was nominated 
governor of Heligoland, where ha remained 
until its transfer to Germany in August 
1890. He died on 27 Sept. 1890, while on 
a visit to Stapleton Park, Pontefract. 

[Men and Women of the Tima, 18SS ; Timas, 
22, 26, 27 Oct. 1898; Poster's Baronetage and 
Knightage ; Colonial Office Lists ; Official Up- 
turns of Members of Pari. ; Gent. Mag. 1840 
ii, 688, 1867 ii. 327, 346 ; Bodway’s Hist, of 
British Guiana, 1894, iii. 109-12; Gardner's 
Hist, of Jamaica, I878. pp. 448, 462 ; Molteno's 
Life and Times of Sir J. C. Molteno, 1900, pas- 
sim; Martineau's Life of Frere, 1896, it. 171, 
173 ; Theal's South Africa (Story of the Nations), 
1894, p. 320 ; Beply of President Bargers to the 
Pespatcbes of Sir H. Barkly (Official Oorresp. of 
South African Bep.), 1874; Bowen’s Thirty 
Years of Colonial Government, ed. S. Lane- 
Foole, 1888, ii. 76-0, 81, 223 ; Geogr. Journal, 
1898, xii, 621-2.] E. 1. 0. 

BARLOW, PETER WILLIAM (1809- 
188.5), civil engineer, bom at Woolwich on 
1 Feb. 1809, was the eldest son of Peter 
Barlow [q. V.] In 1826 he became a pupil 
of Henry Robinson Palmer, then acting os 
assistant engineer to Thomas Telford [q. y.J 
Under Palmer he was engaged on the Liver- 
pool and Birmingham Canal and the new 
London Docks. In 1837 he was elected an 
associate member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. In 1834 and 1835 he was em- 
ployed in surveying the county of Kent for 
the London and Dover railway, and in 1836 
he was appointed resident engineer, under 
Sir William Cubitt [q. v.], on the central 
division of the line between Edenbridga and 
Headcora. In 1838 and 1839 the sections 
from Edenhridge to Redhill and from Head- 
com to Folkestone were placed in his bands ; 
in 1840 he became resident engineer of the 
whole line; and subsequently be was ap- 
pointed engineer-in-cbief. In 1842 he de- 
signed and executed the Tunbridge Wells 
branch, a line remarkable from the fact that i 


it was executed, with the consent oTftii 
landowners and occupiers, before the actc! 

S arliament sanctioning it wag obtaini? 

luring the next eight years he was enafti 
on the extension of the Tunbridge wS 
branch to Hastings, the North ^nt, tli 
Ashford and Hastings, and the Radhili igij 
Reading railways, and from 1860 he was eig. 
ployed m connection with theNewtownanj 
Dswpstiy, the Londonderry and Ennisldlk 
and the Londonderry and Coleraine rofii^ 
On 20 Nov. 1846 he was elected a felWif 
the Royal Society. 

In 1868 Barlow investigated, with th 
assistance of models of large size, the cog. 
struotion of bridges of great span, pavigi 
especial attention to the problem of atiffeni^ 
the roadway of suspension bridges. It hiii 
been supposed that to make a suspemiiii 
bridge as stiff as a girder bridge it vu ! 
necessary to use lattice girders aufficientli i 
strong to bear the load of themselves, ami I 
that such being the cose suspension chans I 
were useless. Barlow, however, s^wed tin - 


comparatively light paraUel girders extend 
ing from pier to pier. Barlow’s conclusiou 
have been confirmed hy William John Mac. 
qnoru Eankine [q- v.] {Manual of AppUii '• 
Mechanics, ed. Millar, 189^ p. 870). Whih 
investigating this problem Barlow examinri 
the great railway and road bridge at Niagan, 
and on his return published ' Observatiam 
on the Niagara Railway Suspension Mdgc' 
(London, 1800, 8vo). Shortly afteiw^ 1 
company was formed for constructing 1 
bridge across the Thames at Lambeth, d 
whiw he was appointed engineer. This Trim 
rope suspension bridge, which was opened 
on II Nov. 1862, contained diagonal strab 
in connection with the vertical ties fioia 
which the roadway was suspended. In tha 
way a sufficient degree of stiffness was at- 
tained to permit large gas mains to be laid 
across the bridge without any leakage. Lam- 
beth bridge, ‘ lie cheapest bridge in Londoa,' 
which cost with its approaches 46,(X)0/.,irai 
purchased by the Metropolitan Board oC 
Works (WHUiTUBi and OmnmrctEax, 
don Past and Present, 1891, ii. 368). 

During the construction of the bridge the 
process of sinking or forcing into the clay 
the cast-iron cyUnders which formed tia 
piers suggested to Barlow the idea that such 
cylinders could easily he driven horizontally, 
and could he employed in suitable soils fw 
timnelling under river beds. In aooordanee 
with these theories the Tower subway wm 
constructed in 1869 and 1870 hy excavating 
a tunnel through the clay bed of the Thames 
hy means of a wrought-iron shield, eight feet 
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pushed forward by powerful 
The subway waa completed for 
and is remarkable for simplicity, 
cSerity^nd economy of coiistriioHon rather 
fjr commercial success. When the 
tunnel was first opened passengers were con- 
l«ed in an omnibus drawn by small steam 
Inmnes fixed at the Tower and Tooley Street 
L§b Some difficulties occurring in the 
working, this plan was abandoned, and it waa 
found necessary to make the passengers 

Towarfs* the close of his life Barlow’s 
eyesight was almost destroyed by an attack 
of cataract. He died at C6 Lansdowne Bond, 
Netting Hill, on 19 May 1886. He contri- 
buted a number of treatises to various scien- 
tific publications, and wrote several pam- 
phlets. 

[Biograpli, 1881, v. .597-002; Minutes of Proo. 
of the Institution of Civil Kngineers, 1884-6, 
Inii. 821-3.] li- 1- 0. 


BABLOW, Sik BOBERT (1767-184.8), 
admiral, eldest son of William Barlow of 
Bath, by Hilare, daughter of Robert 
Butcher of Walthamstow, and brother of 
Sir George Hilaro Barlow [q. v.l, was horn 
in London on 25 Dec. 176/. On 6 Nov. 
1778 he was promoted to be lieutenant 
of the Courageux with Lord Mulgrave [see 
Phims, Constahtikb John, second Bahoit 
MuMffliVB], and continued in her in the 
grand fleet till the peace in 1783, taking 
part in the capture of La Minerve on 
4 Jan. 1781, and the relief of Gibraltar in 
October 1782. From 1780 to 1789 he 
commanded the Barracouta revenue cutter, 
and on 22 Nov. 1790 was promoted to com- 
mand the Childere brig employed on the 
lame service on the coast of Cornwall dur- 
ing 1791-2. On 2 Jan. 1793 he waa sent 
tn look into Brest and see what was doing. 
This the French would not allow, and flr^ 
on the brig. As the countries were still at 
peace, Banow hoisted his colours, on which 
all the batteries within range opened on 
bim ; but the brig succeeded in getting out, 
one shot only — of 481bs. — striking, but 
without doing any particular dama^. 
War was declared on 2 Feb., and on tne 
ISth, Barlow, still in the Childers, being olf 
Gtavelines, captured Le I’atriote, privateer, 
the first armed vessel taken in that war. 
He was promoted to he captain on 24 May, 
and in the following year commanded the 
Pegasus frigate which was attached to the 
fleet under Lord Ilowe, and took part in 
the action of 1 June. lie afterwards oom- 
manded the Aqnilon, and in December 1795 
was appointed to the Phoebe, a 44-gun 


frigate, in which, on 21 Dec. 1797, he 
captured the N6r6ide of 36 guns ; and on 
19 Feh. 1801 the Africaine, a 4A^un fri- 
gate, but lumbered up by military stores and 
lour hundred soldiers, in addition to her 
complement of 315 men. Among such a 
crowd the slaughter was terrible ; her loss 
was returned as two hundred killed and 143 
wounded, that of the Phoeheas one killed and 
twelve wounded. The numbers were certi- 
fied by the captain of the Africaine ; but it 
was believed that they fell short of the truth 
(jAiina, ill. 128 ; Chbvalieb, iii. 48; TBonim, 
hi. 261, These latter, with no means of 
arriving at the exact numbers, give the loss 
of the Africaine as 127 killed and 176 
wounded). 

On 16 June 1801 Barlow was knighted, 
and was shortly afterwards appointed to 
the 74-gun ship Triumph, in the Mediter- 
ranean, which he brought to England, and 
paid oif in the end of 1804. In 1806-6 he 
was fiag-caplain to Lord Keith, then com- 
manding-in-chief in the Downs [see Elfhin- 
STOjfE, Geossb Keith, Viscoest KBirnl 
and in the summer of 1806 he was appointed 
deputy-comptroller of the navy, from which 
office he was moved in September 1808 to 
that of coramissioner of Chatham dockyard. 
On 20 May 1820 be was nominated a K.C.B., 
and on his retirement on 24 Jan. 1823 he 
was put on the superannuated list with the 
rank of rear-admiral. Un 12 Nov. 1840, at 
the age of eighty-three, he was restored to 
the active list with the rault of admiral of 
the white, and on 23 Feb. 1842 he was 
made a G.O.B. lie died at the archbishop's 
palace at Canterbury on 11 May 1843. He 
married iu 1786 Mizabetb, daughter of 
■William Garrett of Worting in Hamp- 
shire, end by her, who died in 1817, had a 
large family. One of his daughters man'ied 
George, sixth viscount Torrington ; another 
married William, first earl Nelson [q. v.J 

[Marshall’s Boy. Nav. Biogr. iii. (vol. ii.) 
44 ; Gent. Mag. (for the most part copied from 
Marshall), 1843, ii. 202; Bavy Lists ; James's 
Naval Hist. (cr. 8vo) ; Troude's Bataillesnavales 
do la France; Cbevalier'e Hist, de la Marine 
ftan9aise.] J. K. L. 

BABLOW, THOMAS OLDHAM (1824- 
1889), mezzotint engraver, bom at Oldham 
on 4 Aug. 1824, was eon of Henry Barlow, 
an ironmonger living in the High Street. 
He was educated at the Old Gframroar 
Sehool, Oldham, and was then articled to 
Messrs. Stephenson & Boyston, a firm of 
engravers at Manchester, and studied in the 
school of design in that city, where he won 
a ten-guinea prize in 1846 for a drawing en- 
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titled ‘ Cullings from Nature.’ He moved 
to Ebury Street, London, in 1847. His first 
independent -work Tvas a plate in the line 
manner from John Phillip’s ‘Courtship,’ exe- 
cuted in 1848, and this led to a close friend- 
ship -with the painter, the moat important of 
whose pictures he subsequently engraved. 
These include ‘Dona Pepita,’ 1858; ‘The 
Prison Window,’ 1800; ‘The House of 
Commons in 1800,’ 1860 ; ‘ Prayer in Spain,’ 
1873; ‘ Highland Breakfast,’ 1877 ; and the 
celebrated ‘ La Gloria,’ 1877. Barlow was 
the executor of Phillip’s will, and drew up 
the catalogue of the collection of his works 
which was brought together at the London 
international exhibition of 1873. In 1860 
he engraved M illais's ‘ Huguenot,’ and in 1803 
his ‘ily First Sermon,' and during the latter 
part of his life was largely engaged upon 
that artist’s works. The portraits of Bright, 
Gladstone, Tennyson, Newman, Lord Salis- 
bury, and other public characters, painted 
by Hillaifl for Messrs. Agnew, were all en- 
graved by Barlow. Other well-known plates 
bv him are the ‘ Death of Chatterton,’ after 
H. Wallis ; portrait of Sir Isaac Newton, 
after Kneller; portrait of Charles Dickens, 
after Frith; and several after Landseer, 
Maclise, Ansdell, and Sant. Barlow en- 
eraved Turaer’s ‘ Wreck of the Minotaur’ 
for the Earl of Yarborough, who pre.seuted 
the plate to the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, and for the same chari^ he in 
1850 executed a large etching of 'TamBr’s 
‘Vintage of Macon.' This ho thirty years 
later undertook to complete in mezzotint, 
and he had just accomjuished the work at 
the time of his death. Barlow was elected 
an associate engraver of the lioyal Academy 
in 1873, a full associate in 1876, and an 
academician in 1881. He was a member 
and for many years secretary of the Etching 
club, and in 1886 was appointed director 
of the etching class at South Eeusington. 
Barlow was a very accomplished eim'aver, 
and one of the last survivors of the old school 
of mezzotint and mixed work. He died at 
his house. Auburn Lodge, Victoria Boad, 
Eensiugton, on 34 Dec. 1^9, and was buried 
in the Brompton cemetery. 

Portraits of him were painted by John 
PbiUip in 1866, and by Millais in 1886, and 
he sat for the figure of the sick ornitholo- 
gist in the latter’s picture, ‘ The Ruling Pas- 
sion ; ’ Millais’s portrait is now in the Old- 
ham Corporation Art Gallery, and is repfo- 
ducedfrom a photograph in the ‘ Manchester 
Quarterly,’ April 1891. A photographic por- 
trait, with biographical notice, appeared in 
Mr. F. 6. Steplmnas ‘ Artists at Home,’ 1884. 

Barlow married, in 1851, EUen, daughter 


of James Cocks of Oldham, whosutviy 
In 1891 the Oldham corporation acquiteju 
almost complete collection of Barlow’i,^ 
gi-nvings. 

[Memoir by Mr. Harry Thornber, reptivj, 
from the Manchector Quarterly, April l8oi‘ 
Athenteiim, 28 Dee. 1889 ; Times, 28 Dec I 8 J 5 
MHuehcster Evening News, 27 Dee. 1889; tc- 
kindly supplied by Mr. C. W. Sutton, and ptm 
information.] p, q'II 


BARNARD, FBEDEIIIOK (18 16-1S6I)) ' 

humorous artist, youngest child of EdnnJ i 
Barnard, a manufacturing silversmitli 
born in Angel Street, St. Martiu’s-le-Qucj 
London, on 36 May 1840. He studied fat 
at Ileatherley’s art school in Newman Streti, 
where are still preserved some oleyar eauci, 
tures executed by him of his inasler avi 
fellow pupils, and later under Bonnat n 
Paris. II is earliest publication was a set d 
twenty charcoal drawings entitled ‘Tl. 
People of Paris,’ and he heeame a iw 
popular artist in black and white, ckieHj r. 
celling in the delineation of the types an] 
manners of the lower orders of socleto. A; 
early_ as 1663 ho had contributed to ‘ Ancl,' 
and for two years he was cartoonist to ' Pm’ 
Barnard was one of the most sympatlittn 
and successful of the interpreters of Cliaile 
Dickens ; the majority of the outs in tie 
household edition of that author's woib 
(1871-9) ore from his pencil, and betweea 
1879 and 1884 he issued three series ol 
‘ Character Sketches from Dickens,’ Heals) 
illustrated novels by Justin Macarthy, II. E 
Norris, and others, and much of his ■vyoA 
appeared in ‘ Good Words,’ ‘Once a Wed,' 
and the ‘ Illustrated London News.’ A file 


I 


edition of Bunyan’a ‘ Pilgrim’s Progte»<,’ I 
mainly illustrated by Barnard, appeared is I 
1880. He collaborated with Mr. G. R. Sini » 
in his ‘ How the Poor Live,’ 1883, tad I 
during 1886 and 1887 worked in Ameticafoi i 
Messrs, Harper Brothers. Among his lateat | 
productions was a series of parallel characten I 
drawn from Shakespeare and Dickens, wlid | 
appeared in Mr. Harry F urniss’s weekly join- I 
nal entitled ‘Lika .Toko’ in 1894 and 1893, 1 
Barnard painted a few oil pictures of gnat | 
merit, which appeared from time to tine I 
at the Royal Academy, and were brouglt , 
together at the exhibition of ‘Engliah ’ 
Humorists in. Art,’ 1889, Of these the test ‘ 
are ‘My first Pantomime’ and ‘MylastPui- 1 
tomime ’ (the property of Sir Henry Irving), ? 


‘ The Jury — Pilgrim’s Progress,' ‘ Saturday 
Night in the East End,’ and ‘The Omw 
before the Guards’ Bond, St. James’s Fork’ 
Barnard married in 1870 Alice FaTadaj,a 
niece of Michael Faraday [q. v.] Rayyas 
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„.cia.nt2llv suffocated in a fire 

h us^at 'trimbledon on 2/ Kept. 1896. 

rDailv Vews, 29 Sept. 1S96 ; Illustr.itod Lon- 
don 3 Oct. 1S96 (with pr.T.ita 

inljrmation.] 

barnato, BA a^-ETT,IS-^A.CS(1852- 

1597), South African financier, horn in Ald- 
«te, London, in 18.n3, was the second son of 
S Isaacs and his wife Leah, who is said 
„ have been related to Sir George Jessel 
tT the master of the rolls. His grand- 
fitWr was a rabbi of the Jewish synagogue 
n Hdgate, but his father was a general 
de lier in a street leading out of Aldgata, now 
Imolished. Barnett and his elder brother 
Hearr (<?• 1908) were educated at the Jews 
fee school in Bell Lane, Spitalfiel^, under 
JIuses Angel, a teacher of repute, they left 
'ehool at the age of fourteen, and_ assisted 
in their father's business until 1871, when 
Henry went out to the diamond fields (now 
Kimberley) in South Africa as an amateur 
conjurer and entertainer ; he soon got em- 
ployment as a diamond dealer, and invited 
hu, brother to join him i for professional pur- 
poses he had assumed the additional name 
Barnato, by which the brothens were hence- 
forth known, r , 

Barnett sailed from England m July 
1573 j he possessed over fifty pounds when 
he reached Cape Totvn, and the story of his 
early destitution was merely one of the 
fictions with which Barnato loved to beguile 
interviewers and friends. On reaching Kim- 
berley he began business as a dealer In din- 
moncls, and by 1876, through unremitting 
industry, he had amassed three thousand 
pounds," with which ha purchased his first 
claim ill the Kimberley mine. His further 
snccess was mainly due to his recognition of 
tbe fact that the diamonds were not a 
surface deposit, but had been forced up by 
Tolcanio action ; hence, when many claims 
were sold under the erroneous impression 
that, the surface yellow soil having been 
worked out, the diamonds were exhausted, 
Barnato bought up the claims, and found, as 
he had expected, that the blue subsoil was 
richer iu diamonds than the surface yellow. 
In ISSO he visited London and established 
there the firm of Barnato Brothers os dealers 
m diamonds and financiers. In 1881 he was 
able to float at Kimberley tbo Barnato Dia- 
mond Mining Company, and thenceforth be 
set himself to absorb the rival companies in 
Kimberley. A similar policy was followed 
by Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the moving spirit of 
the De Beers Company, and by 1887 the two 
companies had eliminated all their com- 
petitors except the Erenoh Diamond Com- 
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pany. A severe struggle ensued between 
Mr. Rhodes and Barnato for the control of 
this company; but Mr. Rhodes, hacked up 
by the Rothschilds, was too strong for Bar- 
nato, and in 1888 the two companies ended 
the suicidal struggle by determining to amal- 
gamate. The chief difficulty was Barnato’s 
objection to Mr. Rhodes’s demand that the 
funds of the company should be mado avail- 
able for tbe promotion of his policy of ex- 
pansion towards the north ; but Mr. Rhodes 
carried iiis point, the company was known 
as Be Beers, and Barnato became a life 
governor ; its capital in that year was valued 
at seventeen millions, of which Barnato 
owned a tenth. 

In 1881 Barnato had declined an invita- 
tion to contest the representation of Kim- 
berley in the Cape Assembly, but he was 
from 1880 an active member of the Kimberley 
divisional council, .and iu 1888 he stood for 
parliament. Tho struggle lay between the 
Be Beers Company and the rest of Kimber- 
ley, Barnato was "the nominee of tbe com- 
pany, and on 14 Nov. was returned at the 
head of tho poll. He was re-elected in 
1894 in spite of some unpopularity, due to 
the De Beers policy of restricting the output 
of the mines iu order to keep up prices ; but 
he had little aptitude for politics, was seldom 
present, and rarely spoke in the House of 
Assembly. , 

Meanwhile in 1888 Barnato turned his 
attention to the Rand in the Transvaal, the 
mineral wealth of which was not yet recog- 
nised; he bought up many mining claims, 
and invested largely in real propertv iu the 
neighbourhood of Johannesburg, where b“ 
fioated the Johannesburg "Waterworks and 
Exploration Company. The mines more 
particularly under his control were the New 
Primrose, New Croesus, Roodepoort, and 
(Jlencairn mines, but there were few in which 
he did not possess some interest. In Lon- 
don he founded the Barnato Bank, the least 
successful of his ventures, and in the sum- 
mer of 1895 was the principal manipulator 
of the ‘ Kaifir boom.’ In the reaction of the 
following October, due, Barnato afterwards 
suspected, to the preparations for the Jame- 
son raid, he lost three millions ; hut iu recog- 
nition of his exertions in keeping up prices 
and preventing a panic he was entertained 
at the Mansion House by the lord mayor, 
Sir Joseph Renals, on 7 Nov. 189o, and about 
the same time he became a member of the 
Carlton club. 

In Transvaal poRtics Barnato took little 
port ; he regarded the gold law as entirely 
satisfactory, and had little sympathy with 
the franchise agitation, dcclarmg that per- 
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sonaUylie 'would never accept a privilege 
which involved the renunciation of Ins 
lights as a British suliject. He was there- 
fore regarded with some favour by President 
Kruger, and his persuasions were to some 
extent responsible for the president’s oonMnt 
to the extension of the Uape railway into 
the Transvaal ; he failed, however, to induce 
the president to withdraw his support &oin 
the Netherlands railway, or to grant mu- 
nicipal government to Johannesburg. He 
was naturally not initiated into the secret 
of the Jameson raid of December 1895, which 
he afterwards denounced in unmeasured 
terms; but his nephew, Mr. S. B. Joel, was 
one of the reform committee of Johannes- 
burg, and after the raid Barnato went to 
Pretoria to plead on the prisoners' behalf; 
he also threatened to close down all his 
mines and throw twenty thousand whites 
and a hundred thousand Kaffirs out of em- 
ployment unless the prisoners were released. 
When their release was effected Barnato pre- 
sented to Mr. Kruger the two marble lions 
which guard the entrance to what was then 
the presidencv at Pretoria. 

Barnato's health began to fail in 1897, 
and on 14 June he threw himself overboard 
from the Scot, not far from Hadeira, on hie 
way from Cape To'wn to Southampton ; the 
Cape legislature adjourned on hearing the 
news ; his body was recovered and brought 
to Southampton, where, on the 18th, a 
coroner's jury returned a verdict of ‘ death 
hy drowning while temporarily insane.’ 
Barnato was hurled on 20th hy the 
side of his father in Willesden cemetery ; a 
portrait is prefixed to Baymond's ‘ Memoir.’ 
He married in 1876 at Kimberley, and his 
widow, -with two sons and one daughter, 
survived him. 

Barnato possessed a wonderful financiM 
aptitude, untiring industiy, and a genius for 
stock exchange speculation. He retained 
his ignorance through life, read nothing, not j 
even the newspapers, and amused himself 
with the drama of the lower sort, with 

E rize-flghting, and horse-racing. He was, 
owever, generous, good-natured, and free 
firom snobbery. He did not live to com- 
plete the mansion he commenced building 
m 1895 at the comer of Park Lane and 
Btanhqpe Stmet. The management of his 
husinesB affairs devolved upon his nephew, 
Woolf Joel, who was assassinated at 
Johannesburg in March 1898, and buried in 
WiUesden cemetery on 19 April (see Times, 
20 April 1898). 

[Memoir by H. Baymoud, 1897; Times, 
16 and 21 June 18B7; Cape Times, 16 June; 
Cape Argos and Johannesburg Star, 17 June; 


Cecil Rhodes, by Yindex, 1800, ohap.^Tl? 
Patrick’s Transvaal from Within isVa.'^ 
McCall Theal’s South Africa, ed. 1899.] ’ ' 
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BARNBY, Sib JOSEPH (1838.igto 
composer and conductor, son of 
Barnby, an organist, was born at ToA?! 

12 Aug. 1838. At the age of seven he h 
came a chorister in the minster, as six ofL 
brothers had been before him. He beemt 
teach music at the age of ten, and^e 
organist and choirmaster at twelve, Atja 
teen he entered the Royal Academy of Mm, 
as a student, and (in 1866) was nanoift 
defeated hy (Sir) Arthur Sullivan [q \ 
Suppl.] in the competition for the first % 
delssohn scholarship. After holdinn tL. 
orgauistship of Mitcham church for & si - 
time Barnty returned to his native cm 
where for four years he taught music, b' 
then definitely settled in London, where t 
successively held the following appointreeir 
as organist and choirmaster : St, Mi^Ii 
Queenhithe (807. per annum); St. Jsuj, 
the Less, Westminster ; St. Andrew’s, IVtlji 
Street 0863-71) ; St. Anne’s, Soho (ISfi- 
1886). The services at St. Andrew’s hioagh 
him a great reputation by reason of fire 
high standard of interpretation and them, 
dem character of the music rendered tliei> 
Bspeoially that of Gounod, with which Bmlt 
was much in sympathy. Mr. Edward Dml 
was a member of the choir. At St. Ame), 
Soho, Barnby introduced the less-hnovg 
Passion music (St. John) by J. S. iUed, 
which was performed with orchestral acaB- 
pauiment, tlien quite a novelty in a pemh 
church. 

In 1861 Barnby became musical ad-rieerto 
Messrs. Novello, which appointment he U 
till 1876, At the instigation of Mem 
Novello 'Mr. Joseph Barnby’s (ffioir'ini 
formed under his conductorsMp in 1867, th ' 
first concert being given at St. James’s M 
on 23 May. Prom 1869 concerts were pug 
'under the designation ‘ Oratorio Ooncerls,'it i 
which the low pitch {diapason normal) m 
introduced, and several great works tsk 
revived and admirably performed, e.g. Hui- > 
del’s ‘ J^htha,’ Beethoven's ^at mui ig . 
D, and Bach’s ‘ St. Matthew jPassion.’ li ' 
the end of 1872 the choir was amalgamttgl | 
with that conducted byM. Gounod, and, u I 
the Royal Albert Hall Ohoral Society (now [ 
Royal Choral Society), began to give coo- 
certs on 12 Peb. 1873. Por the remainigi 
twenty-three years of hie life Barnby con- 
ducted this society with conspicuous ability, 
and proved to be a choral conductor of tiu ; 
highest attainment. Wagueris ‘ Parrifri,' in 
a concert-room version, was produced I? 
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rtTsociety, under Barnby, on 10 1881, 

til Kpe^ed on 15 Nov. _ Another of hia 
ffflportMt conducting achievements was a 
ITfonnsnce with full orchestra and chorus 
Ilmemorable in the historv of church music 
in this country— of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew 
Passion 'in AVestminster Abbey, while Stan- 
1.T was dean, on Maundy Thursday, 6 AprU 
Itfl. He also conducted the doily concerts 
riTtii bv Messrs. Novello in the l^yal Albert 
Hall l’871-3i t^te London Musical Society, 
(which produced Dvorak’s ‘Stabat 
Mater ’on 10 March 1883), the Eoyal Aca- 
demy of Music weekly rehearsals and con- 
certs 1886-8, and the Cardiff musical festi- 
rals oflSOS and 1896. 

Bamby was appointed precentor of Eton — 
ie. organist and music master to Eton Col- 
leee-un 1875, which office he held until 
m'P when he became the second prin- 



this post — • ™ r. 

took place suddenly at his residence, 20 St. 
George’s Square, Pimlico, on 28 Jan. 1896. 
His remains, after a special funeral service 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, were interred in 
Norwood cemetery. A bronze bust by 
Hampton, subscribed for by members of the 
Koyol Phoral Society, is in the corridor of 
the Rojal Albert Hall. 

Baniby was knighted on 5 Aug. 1892, and 
was a fellow of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Ebs compositions, which were almost ex- 
clusively vocal and mostly written for the 
church, include ‘Rebekah’ (a cantata), 1870, 
and ‘The Lord is King' (Psalm 97), Leeds 
music festival, 1883. He composed forty- 
sir anthems; several services (that in E he 
wrote at the age of seventeen); thirteen 
carols; offiirtory sentences; thirty-two four- 
part songs (his setting of Tennyson’s ‘ Sweet 
aad low,’ mst performed by Henry Leshe’s 
choir on 14 Jan. 1863, has attained an ex- 
tnordinarypopidarity); nineteen songs, and 
a series of Eton songs ; five vocal trios ; two 
pieces for organ and two for pianoforte. 
Bamhy was a prolific composer of hymn- 
tunes, many of which have come into general 
use in English-speaking countries. These, 
to the number of 246, were published in one 
valameinl897. He edited music section 
of the 'Hymnary ’ (1872), the ‘Oongrega- 
fioaal Mission Hymnal ’ (1890), the ‘ Con- 
gregational Sunday School Hymnal’ (1891), 
and 'The Home and SohoolHymnol’ (1893). 
He was one of the editors of the ‘ CathedrM 
Psalter’ (1873). 

[Mnakal Herald, May 1892 (p. 131), and 
Match 1896 (p. 74) ; Musical Times, Pehrnary 
and Hatch 1896 (pp. 80, 163) ; James D, Brown j 


and S. S. Stratton’s British Musical Biography ; 
Novello's Catalogue , Burke’s Peerage &c. 189S.J 

P. G. E. 

BARNES, ’WILLIAM (1801-1886), the 
Dorsetshire poet, horn at Eushay (in the 
parish of Bagber) and baptised at the parish 
church of Sturminster-Newton, Dorset, on 
20 March 1801, was the grandson of John 
Barnes, yeoman farmer of GHliiigham, and 
the son of John Barnes, tenant farmer in 
the Vale of Blackmore, in the northern 
comer of hia native county. He came of 
on old Dorsetshire family. A direct ances- 
tor, _ John Barnes, was head-horough of 
Gillingham in 1604, and the head-borough’s 
great-grandfather, William Bomes, obtained 
a grant of land in the same parish from 
Henry VIH in 1640. The poet’s mother, 
Grace Scott (d, 1806) of Fifehead Nevdle, 
was a woman of some culture, with an in- 
herent love of art and poetry. 

_WiUiam went to Midletts school at Stur- 
minster, and in 1816 his proficiency in hand- 
writiug procured his admission to a‘ solicitor’s 
office in the smaR town, whence in 1818 he 
removed to Dorchester. The rector there, 
John Henry Riohmon, gave him some lessons 
and lent him hooks. £ 1 1820 there began to 
appear in the local ‘ Weekly Entertainer’ a 
number of rhymes by Baines, among them 
some ‘ Verses to Julia ’ (daughter of an ex- 
cise officer at Dorchester named Miles), to 
whom he became betrothed in 1622, the year 
in which his first volume, ' Orra, a Lapland 
Tale,’ was published. His versatility and 
intellectual energy at this time were remark- 
able. He set himself to learn wood-engrav- 
ing, and produced eight blocks for Oriswiok’s 
‘ A Walk round Donmester.’ Simultaneously 
he worked hard at etymology and language, 
mastering French and studying Italian lite- 
rature, especially Petrarch and his school. 
In 1823 he obtained the mastership of a 
small school at Mere in Wiltshire, and four 
years later he took the Chantry Houso at 
Mere, married, and began to take boarders. 
In 1829 a number of his woodcuts were in- 
cluded in Rutter's ' Delineations of Somer- 
set.’ About the same time he made his first 
visit to Wales, and got a strong hold of the 
idea of purity of language, which became 
almost a passion withhim. He became an 
enthusiastic angler, wrote for some itinerant 

ft Brs on amusing force, ‘The Honest 
if began Welsh, and added to his other 
linguistic Btttdiea Russian, Hebrew, and 
Hindustani. 

In 1833 he wrote for the ‘ Ooimty Chro- 
nicle ’ his first poems in the Dorset dialect, 
among them the two unrivalled eclogues, 
‘ The ^Lotments ’ and ' A Bit 0 ’ Sly Ooorten.’ 

X 2 
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In June 1835 he left 3Iere and settled in Durn- 
gate Street, Dorchester, -with a promising 
school, transferred in 183" to a larger house 
in South Street. On 2 ilaroh 1838 he put 
his name on the hooks of St. John’s Colley, 
Cambridge, os a ten years’ man. During 
the next six years he contributed some 
of his best arohoeological and etymological 
■work to the pages of me ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine.’ The -variety of subjects indicates a 
great amount of reading, -while his more 
sustained in-restigations at this period of the 
laws of harmonic proportion show his apti- 
tude for abstract speculations. In 1844 the 
‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect ’ were issued 
in London by Russell Smith, A cordial 
admirer of the new poet was found in the 
JEon. Mrs. (Caroline) Norton [ij. v.], who did 
much to give publicity to Barnes’s genins, 
Barnes was ordained by the Bishop of 
Salisbury on 28 Peb. 1847, and, while re- 
taining his school, entered upon new duties 
as pastor of TVhitcombe, three miles from 
the county town. lie was concentrating a 
great deal of his time now upon Anglo- 
Saxon, of which his * Delectus ’ appeared in 
1849. In the following year ha graduated 
B.D. at Cambridge. In 1852 he resigned 
his curacy, and soon afterwards became a 
trusted contributor to the newly started 
‘ Retrospective Review.’ In 1864 he began 
reading Persian (and henceforth, after Pe- 
trarch, he was perhaps most nearly influenced 
by Saadi), and published his ‘ Philological 
Grammar, a trofy remarkable book, for the 
copyright of which he received 61. In 1868 
appeared a second series of Dorset poems 
under the title ‘ Hwomely Rhymes,’ several 
of the pieces in which — notably ‘ The Vaioes 
that be G ane ’ — were effectively rendered into 
Prench for De Chatelain’s 'Beaut6s de la 
Po5sie Anglaise.’ Barnes had already ap- 
peared as a lecturer upon archseological sub- 
-jects, and he was^ now encouraged to give 
readings from his dialect poems in the 
various small towns of Dorset. lie received 
an invitation from Macready at Sherborne, 
and from the Duchess of Sutherland at 
Stafford House. In 1839 he had a visit from 
Lucien Buonaparte, who had been attracted 
by the poems, and at whose suggestion 
Barnes now translated ' The Song of Solo- 
mon’ into the Dorset dialect. In 1860 he 
-was enlisted as a writer for the newlv 
founded ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine.’ In April 
1861 he was granted, at the instance of 
Palmerston, an unsolicited pension of 701. 
from the civil list. The vear was fully occu- 
pied in the preparation ot his most consider- 
able philological work, devoted to the theo^ 
of the fundamental roots of the Teutonic 


speech, and entitled ‘Tiw,’ afterthT^i 
from whom the race derived their mV 
In 1862 he received from Captain Seva . 
Dawson Darner an offer of the rechjtr '' 

Came, which he gladly accepted. 

Barnes was inducted into Cams ol,,,. 
on 1 Dec. 1862. He made an adS!v 
country parson, homely and unconventiou 
as his rhymes, a scholar with the wMh ■ 

terests, whose active horizon was yet sfav 

bounded by the Dorsetshire fields andV 
lands. His work upon the ‘DoisetsL’- 
Glossary’ increased his admiration fo t 
vernacular and his dislike of latinised feta. 
He was indignant at the introduetim 
such words as photograph and bicTckf^ 
which he would have substituted sunpv 
and wheelsaddle. A collective edition' 
the dialect poems appeared in 1879, imj 
the poet at wis late period of his career II- 
Hai'dy contributed to the ‘Athensids 
(16 Oct. 1886) an interesting vigntf 
Until about 1882 there were ‘fe-w Imr, 
more familiar to the eye in the countjl,T 
of Dorset on a market day than an iv 
clergyman, quaintly attired in caped (fell 
knee-breeches, and buckled shoes, -irith 
leather satchel slung over his shoulders ui 
a stout staff in his hand. He seemed 
to prefer the middle of the street to £■ 
pavement, and to be thinking of imtteF 
which had nothing to do with the sta- 
before him. Ho plodded along with a biwl 
firm tread, notwithstanding the dightstr 
occasioned by his years. Every Saturin 
morning he might have been seen tk 
trudging up the narrow South Street, k 
shoes coated with mud or dust, eccor^; 
the state of the roads between his nnl 
home and Dorchester, and a little gte 7 d(^ 
at his heels, till he reached the four aot- 
ways in the centre of the to-wn. llaltiii; 
there opposite the public clock, ke woil: 
puR his old-fashioned watch from its dtt) 
fob and set it -with great precision to Lonlffi ^ 
time.’ 


Until he was well over eighty he wento I 
working with the same remarkable giosiiii' % 
po-wer and variety of interests. He dkdt< | 
Came rectory on 7 Oct. 1886, and -was buiw | 
four days later in the village (ikuTcbjBii 1 
By his wife, who died on 21 Jime 18d),lK ^ 
left issue two sons and three daughters, At ^ 
a meeting convened by the Bishop of Ssk , 
bury, shortly after Barnes’s death, it tm ' 
decided to commemorate the ‘Doisetsliii* 
Burns’ by establishing a ‘Barnes erluk- ' 
tion’ at the Dorchester grammar school k • 
bronze statue of the poet by Roscoe MtiSii: 
was erected in the churchyard of St PetetJi 
Dorchester, [ 
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'"TTi^riT^iter of a high ordur of genius,’ 
r ^as also a most interesting link be- 
n present and past forms of rural life— 
o !• ii..rtorT of forgotten manners, -words, 
f, d lentiments. Unlike Bums, Bfiranger, 
aud other poets of the people, he never 

.. lines the high conventional style, and he 
entirely leaves alone ambition, pride, despair, 
defiance, and the grand passions. ‘His 
lu-i'ics are, as a rule, happy people, and 
Seldom ftel the sting of the rest of modern 
mankind— the disproportion between the de- 
-ire for serenity and the power of obtaining 
it • Like Chaucer, Barnes is filled with the 
ir’v of life. Leas sombre and more rustic 
than those of Crahhe, his eclogues, unrivalled 
ill English, are not wholly undeserving of 
comparison with the prototypes of Theo- 
critim and of Virgil. 

Barnes’s -works comprise: 1. ‘A few 
Words on the .Advantages of a more Common 
Adoption of the mathematics as a Branch of 
Education,’ London, 1884. 2. ‘Mathematical 
Iniestigation of the Principle of Hanging 
Dour=,Uates, Swing Bridges, and other Heavy 
Bodies,’ Dorchester, 1836. 3. ‘An Investi- 
gation of the Laws of Case in Language,’ 
1S40. 4. ‘Poems of Ilur,xl Life, in the 
Dorset Dialect, with a Dissertation and 
Glossary,’ London, 1844, 12mo; 1848, 1862; 
4th edit. 1860. 6. 'SeGefylsta: auAuglo- 
Sas.on Delectus,’ London, 1849 and 1806. 
0. ‘ Ilumtlis Domus : some Thoughts on the 
Abodes, Life, and Social Condition of the 
Poor, especially in Dorsetshire,’ 1849. 7. ‘A 
Philological Grammar grounded upon Eng- 
lish and formed from a Comparison of more 
than Sixty Languages. Being an Introduc- 
tion to the Science of Grammar in all 
Languages, especially English, Latin, and 
Grewc,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 8. ‘Hwomely 
Bhymcs: a second Collection of Poems in 
the" Dorset Dialect,’ London, 1859 [1838], 
8vo: 2nd edit, 1863, 9. ‘Notes on Ancient 
Britain and the Britons,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 
10. ‘Views of Labour and Gold,’ London, 
1859. 11. ‘ Tiw ; or, a View of the Pioots 
and Stems of the English as a Teutonic 
Tongue,’ London, 1862, 8vo. 12. ‘A Gram- 
mar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect, 
with the Histoi-y, Outspreading, and Bear- 
ings of South-Western English,’ Berlin, 
1863, 8vo (for the Philological Society). 
13. ‘Poems of Bural Life m the Dorset 
Dialect; third Collection,’ London, 1863, 
8vo ;_2nd edit. 1870. 14. ‘Poems of Hural 
Life in common English,’ London, 1868, As 
with the dialect poems, these ore remarkable 
by the absence of words of Latin origin. 
Several are in dialogue form, and one or 
two (such 08 ‘ Home’s a Nest’) unsurpassed 


for homely pathos. 15. ‘Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect : the three Collec- 
tions combined, -with a Glossary,' London, 
1879, 8vo, 16. ‘Early England and the 
Saxon English,’ London, 1869, 8vo. 17. ‘An 
Outline of English Speecheraft,’ London, 
1878, 8vo. 18. ‘An Outline of Eedecraft or 
Logic,’ London, 1879, 8vo. He contributed 
to the ‘ Gentleman's Magazine,’ the ‘ Retro- 
spective Review,’ ‘Fraser’s’ and ‘Mac- 
millan's,’ and the 'Transactions’ of the 
British Archteological and the Somerset Ar- 
chaeological societies. Several of his letters 
and B.\tracts from his diary, written in many 
different languages, hut mainly in Italian and 
Welsh, are given in the ‘ Life ’ by Baruee’s 
daughter, Mrs. Lucy Baxter (‘ Leader Scott’), 
published with a portrait of the ^oet in 1887. 
A selection of his poetry, with introduction 
by Thomas Hardy, appeared in 1908. 

[Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philolo- 
gist, 1887; Times, 9 Oct 1886; Athenaeum, 
1886, ii, 601 (by Mr. Thomas Hardy) ; Academy, 
23 Oct. 1886 ; Doyle’s Lectures on Poetry, 1869, 
pp. 66 - 76 ; Miles’s Poets and Poetry of Ae 
Century, iii. 397 ; The Eagle Mag. xiv. 231 ; 
Fortnightly Review, November 1 888 ; Mac- 
millan’s Mag. vi. 164 ; North British feview, 
xxxi. 339 ; Mayo’s Bibliotheca Dorsetiensis, 
1886, pp. 18, 19, 64-6 ; Spectator, 16 Oct., 
23 Oct. and 20 Nov. 1886.] T. 8. 

BARNETT, JOHN (1802-1890), musi- 
cal composer, horn at Bedford on 16 July 
1802, was the eldest son of a German, 
Bernhard Beer, and of an Hungarian 
mother. The opera composer, Meyer Beer, 
was his second cousin. During the long 
residence of the Beei-s in England they 
changed their name to Barnett. 

Barnett, ‘ when a tiny hoy, song like a 
bird ’ (Dibhi, Miakal Memories), and, at 
the age of ten, was articled to Samuel James 
Arnold [q. v.] Barnett made his first ap- 
pearance at the Lyceum, on 22 July 1813, as 
Dick in ‘ The Ship-wreck,’ and at Drury Lane 
in the -winter pantomime, when he sang ‘The 
Death of Abercrombie.’ The sweetness and 
Strength of his contralto and liis command 
of voice were remarkable in a hoy of eleven. 
Barnett continued to sing until 1817. By 
this time his voice must have broken, and 
he definitely left the stage. Early studies 
under Horn and the chorus-master, Price, 
were now supplemented by lessons from 
Perez, oreanist to the Spanish embassy, Fer- 
dinand Ries, EaUchrenner, William Hors- 
ley, and, later, Sdmeider von Wartensee at 
Frankfort. 

Before 1818 Barnett had composed a mass 
and published songs; of the latter, 'The 
Groves of Pomona,’ a grand acena, was 
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sung by Braham. In tbeae early attempts 
Barnett’s strengtli of talent and vein of 

E oetic feeling -were at once recognised, and 
e was advised to cultivate the higher 
branches of his art (^Quarterly Musical 
Magazinf, 1821-8, passim), Hif. music to 
Wolfe’s ‘ l\ot aDrum was heard,’ had extra- 
ordinary merit ; but he first won popularity 
througli ‘ The Light Guitar,’ sung by Madame 
Vestria, Henceforward ha produced songs 
and ballads with surprising mcility, some of 
the most melodious of them (‘ Else, gentle 
Moon,’ ‘ Mv Fatherland,’ and others) being 
composed for the plays with music then in 
vogue. For the Lyceum, and especiallyforthe 
Olympic, where Barnett was musical director 
ill 1882, he composed a number of musical 
farces. 

This inartistic employment wearied a 
musician of the calibre of Barnett, whose 
aim it became to wed music to poetry _ in 
true dramatic form, and whose ambition 
seems to have been to write a national 
English opera. But his ‘Mountain Sylph,’ 
which was produced at the Lyceum on 
25 Aug. 1834, was written under the inspira- ! 
tion of legendary forest magi and mountain j 
apeetras belonginu to Germany. It mat i 
neverthelosa with we earnest commendation | 
of contemporary critics, and after sixty years 
compels admiration. 

The traditional English romance of ‘Fair 
Eosamond,' on the other hand, afforded Bar- 
nett a subject which might have awakened 
lasting national interest. His opera on the 
subject was produced at Drury Lane on 
23 Feb. 1837. But tbe librettists perversely 
reduced tbe story to the level of burlesque. 
The melodies and recitatives after the style 
of Purcell, and the orchestration modelled 
on that of Weber, were wasted upon an 
absurd straining after ‘a happy end’ (cf. 
Musical World, March 1837, pp. 173, 188). 

Snbseq^uently Barnett opened St. James’s 
Theatre lor English i^era, but he achieved 
there little success. BUs consultations with 
Bishop, Eodwell, and others on the best 
means of reforming opera resulted in tbe 
promise of a patent for the establishment 
of English opera from William IV, who, 
however, died immediately afterwards. 

Barnett now devoted himself to the teach- 
ing of singing (publishing in 1844 a ‘ School 
for the Voice,’ which showed his mastery of 
that subject) and the composing of songs, 
part-songs, and instrumental music, These, 
when set to poetry, were generally distin- 
guished by a tender yet virile strain of 
melody, but in tbe cose of many of his two 
thousand pieces he had to he content with 
humdrum ■ words for music.' 


After a residence for several veawf.. 1 
1840 onwards at Cheltenham, Boraettw * 
drew to the greater quiet of the CotsuS ^ 
He died on 16 April 1890, in his ebS 
eighth year. He was buried at LecE' 
ton, near Cheltenham. He married i^r 
the youngest daughter of Eohert Liadli 
[q. V.], the violoncellist. She survivedK 
until February 1899. Of their chiliW 
two daughters, who formerly sang 
the names of Eosmunda and Clara DoJ 
are now Mrs. K. E. Franeillon and Mr 
Henry M. Eogers. A portrait in * 
of Barnett at the age of thirty-se^ 
was painted by a French artist, and pas.« 
into the possession of Mrs. E. E. Franciam 
and anothei- painting by Sydney Pngetk 
longs to bis son, Mr. Eugene Barnett- c 
engraved portrait is mven m Athol Ikt. 
bew’a ‘ Jorum of Punch.' 


Barnett’s operas ore : 1. ‘ The Monatsu ' 
Sylph,’ produced and piiblisbed 1884, » 
vived 1836. S. ‘Fair Eosamond,’ 28 Fd ’ 
1837. 8. ‘Farinelli,’ 8 Feb. 1839. 4. ‘Kalk. 
leen,’ unpublished. He also published si ’ 
oratorio, ‘ The Omnipresence of the Deity, 
1830. A long list of songs, duets, jut- 
songs, pieces, and musical farces is supelK] . 
in Brown’s ‘Biographical Dictionary f 
Brown and Stratton s ‘ Mnsicians.’ 

[European Hag ISIS, p. 46; Theatrical t 5 
quuitor, 1813, passim ; Biogi-aph, vi. « 5 , g 
Diehl's Mueucal Memories, p. 3S8; Dsti/i I 
Hist, of English Muaie, pp. 468-6; Giorfi T 
Diet, of Music,!. 140, 489; private informstioi; v 
authorities cited.] L. H. M, | 

BABTTELOT, Sin WA.LTEE BABT. I 
TBLOT, first baronet (1820-1893), pott S 
cian, born on 10 Oct. 1820 at Bichm^ 
Surrey, was tbe eldest son of George Bsrt- 
telot (1788-1872), of Stopham House, Pul- ; 
borough, Sussex , by Emma, youngest dsiigli- ' 
ter of James Woodbridgo of EiohmoaJ | 
The family bad been seated in Sussex in 
several centuries. Tbe father served triA 
distinction in tbe royal horse artUIeiy dutiig ] 
the peninsular war. 

waiter was educated at Eugby, and 
served in the Ist royal dragoons fiom 1839 
to 1833, when he retired with the rank 0 ! | 
captain. He was afterwards honoiuj [ 
colonel of the 2nd battalion royal Saasa 
regiment. From December 1860 to 1886 b 
was one of the conservative members for 
West Sussex. Then be was returned for the 
newly constituted Horsham division, asl 
held the seat until his death. He was a fre- 
quent speaker in the House of Commons, 
On 14 April 1864 he moved an amendment 
to the budget bill, the purport of whiohTO 
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t, amlv tlie surplus to the reduction of the 
mAicB rather than of the sugar duties 
r w )D 0 «ed hr Gladstone. He was eomph- 
bv Dwaeh on ‘his great ability and 
rcuhar candour,’ and was supported by a 
L eh fruin Cobden, He however found 
, Ivmn'‘t-v-nine supporters as against 3i7. 
rli Mar he obtained the appointment 
f a 'shot committee on the malt tax, on 
^Uch he sensed. He gradually come to be 
’jusidered the chief spokesman of tlie agn- 
cultural interest in the house, while he also 
interested himself in church matters and 
military (iuei.tions. In 1870 he moved the 
reiection of Osborne Morgan’s burials bill, 
which he continued to oppose until it be- 
came law in 1880. In the same year he en- 
diavoured to lengthen the number of years’ 
-crvice under the new army enlistment bill 
fom three to five years, fie was one of the 
most determined opponents of the Irish land 
bill of 1881, and he accepted with great mis- 
ffhmgs the act carried in 1880 bji his own 
partycreating county councUs. His last im- 

J ortont parliamentary appearance was in 
une 1893, u hen he offered a seoi-ching criti- 
ci-m of the war office in connection with 
the report of Lord Wantage's committee. 
•There was not a more rigid conservative in 
the United Kingdom or a more generous 
opponent’ was the verdict of the leading 
hheral pflper on his parliamentary career 
(Dal/i/ Keict, 3 Feh. 1893). 

Barttelot was created a baronet by Disraeli 
in June 1876, was named a O.B. in 1 880, and 
sworn of the privy council in 1892. He 
died at Stopham House, Sussex, on 2 Feb. 
1803, on the day of his second wife’s funeral 
He was twice married : first, in April 1862, 
taHaTriet,fourth daughter of Sir Christopher 
iluBgrave, hart , of Edenhall, Cumberland 
(she died on 29 July 1883) ; and secondly, 
in April 1808, to Margaret, only child of 
Henry Boldero of South Lodge, St. Leonards. 
By the first he had two sons; the elder, 
Sir Walter George Barttelot (1856-1900), 
second baronet, having formerly served in 
the 6th dragoon guards, was killed during 
tke great Boer war at Betief’s Nek, Orongie 
Free State, on 23 July 1900, being then 
major 1st Devon yeomanry ; ^ his wife 
Georgiaua Mary, daughter of George Ed- 
mond Balfour of The Manor, Sidmouth, he 
was father of Sir Walter Balfour Barttelot 
(6. 1880), the present baronet. 

Ennuim MusaKivn BABiTEiioi (1869- 
1888), second son of the first baronet, born 
on 28 March 1869 at HiUiers, near Petworth, 
Sussex, was educated at Bugby and Sand- 
hurst. He entered tke7th fusiliers in January 
1879, and three months later joined the 2nd 


battalion at Bombay, In the spring of 1880 
he went with the regiment to Afghanistan, 
and took part in the defence of Kandidiar 
against Ayoub Khan. Early in 1882 he came 
home on leave, but in August went to Egypt 
as a volunteer attached to tho 18th royal 
Lish. On arrival, however, he was trans- 
ferred to the moimted infantry, of which ha 
became adjutant. lie served with them at 
the battles of Kasaossin and Tel-el-Kebir, 
and returned to England in October, In 
February 1883 he again went to Egypt, and 
was attached to the 1st battahon of the 
Egyptian army. In April he served as 
Colonel Ohermside’s staff ofiicer at Suakim. 
Prom June till August he was on transport 
service, and on 19 Aug. went up the Nile 
in the expedition for the relief of Gordon, 
For his excellent service in connection with 
the transport he was mentioned in des- 
patches, and promoted to the rank of brevet 
major. In the autumn he once more came 
home; but in January 1887 he obtained a 
year’s leave in order to join the expedition 
fer the relief of Emin Pasha in Central 
Africa. On 27 Jan. the expedition under 
Mr, (now Sir) H. M. Stanley left Cairo, and 
it reached Zanzibar on 22 Feb. Here sixty 
Soudanese were engaged as soldiers ; Major 
Barttelot was to command them. Three 
days later they sailed, taking with them also 
six hundred Zanzibaris as porters, Tippoo- 
Tib, the slave dealer, and two interpreters, 
and proceeded by way of the Cape to the 
mouth of the Congo river, where they ar- 
rived on 18 March, A week later Bartte- 
lot started up the river. Stanley Foils, the 
Congo station of which Tippoo-Tib was made 
governor, was reached on 17 June, Bartte- 
lot being in charge of his escort. Two 
days later he left, ond on the 22nd rejoined 
Mr. Stanley at Yambuya, a fortified camp on 
the Arnwimi river. C5n 28 June Mr. Stan- 
ley set out thence on his march towards 
Emin Pasha, who was supposed to be living 
on the bonks of the Albert Nyonza. Bart- 
telot was left in command of tbe rearguard 
and the comp, with the greater part of the 
stores and ammunition, which he was to 
convey to Mr. Stanley with the help of 
ceiriers to be supplied by Tippoo-Tib, Mr, 
Stanley expected to return in November, but 
nothing was heard of him at Yambuya, and 
Barttelot was unable, in spite of frequent 
attempts, to induce Tippoo to keep his pro- 
mise. He was also hampered by greet mor- 
tality among his men, cmefiy caused by bad 
food and by attacks from the Arab encamp- 
ments round Yombuya, which caused him 
constant annoyance, At length he obtained 
with great difficulty a certain number of 
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carriers, and on 11 June 1888 (when he had 
been at Yambuyn nearly twelve months ) he 
started on the march eastwards to seek out 
Mr. Stanley. The Zanzibaris begran to desert 
with their loads within four days, and it 
was found necessary to disarm them. On 
24 June Barttelot, with fourteen Zanzibaris 
and three Soudanese, went back to Stanley 
Falls, and soon after his arrival had a palaver 
with Tippoo-Tib, who gave him full powers 
to deal with the carriers, lie then resumed 
his march, and rejoined his main body at 
Bonalya (or Unaiia) on 17 July, an Arab 
encampment on the Aruwimi. Here, on 
19 .Tilly, he was shot through the heart by 
an Arab in a hut, while endeavouring to put 
a stop to the annoyance caused him by the 
man s wife heating a drum and by unautho- 
rhed firing. The man, who ran away, was 
tried and executed at Stanley Falls some 
days Inter. Barttelot 's body was buried near 
the spot where he fell by Sergeant Bonny, 
the only European who was then with the 
rearguard of the expedition. A month later 
Mr. Stanley arrived at Yambuya on 17 Aug. 
1688. On his return to England he threw 
blame upon Barttelot and the other ofiicers 
left with him at Yambuya for their conduct 
in failing to follow him. Much controversv 
ensued j but the published narratives of all 
the memhers of the rearguard, while differ- 
ing on some secondary points, proved the 
impossibility of leaving the camp without 
sufficient carriers and while its occupants 
were in an enfeebled condition. Barttelot 
was a severe disciplinarian, had a somewhat 
hasty temper, and was unversed in dealing 
with orientals, but his character was freed 
of all serious reproach. 

A brass tablet to his memory was erected 
in Stopham chnrch by his brother officers of 
the 7th fusiliers, and another by his com- 
panions in the Emin expedition. A tablet 
was also placed in the memorial chapel, 
Sandhurst, and a stained glass window in 
Storringdon church. 

[For SirWalter Barttelot sea Barke's Peerage; 
Men of the Time, 13 th edit. ; Times, 3 Feb. 1 893 ; 
.Suesox Daily News, 3 Feb. ; Bansard’s Pari. 
Debates, passim ; Lucy’s Diary of Two Parlia- 
ments, i. 434, ii. 210, 211 ; J. M’Carchy’s Be- 
miniscences, cb. xzziii. 32. 

For Major Barttelot see Life (with Diaries 
and Letters) by his brother, 1800 (French edit. 
1691); Stanley’s In Darkest Africa, i. 117-26, 
and chap. zx. ; and the narratives by J. S. 
JaiueBon (edit. Mrs. Jameson), J. B, Troup, and 
H, Ward, most of which have portraits of Bart- ! 
telot. See also A "Visit to Stanley’s Kcarguard 
by J.E. "Werner (an engineer in service of Congo ■ 
Free State), chap'', z. zi.; Blackwood, August 1 
1890.] G. Lb G. N. I 


BATE, CUAIvIjES SPENCE nsi" 
1689), scientific writer, horn at Tit-t 
House, in the parish of St. Caemont 
Truro, on 16 March 1819, was the eldest 
of Charles Bate (1789-1 S72), a Tturo dea 
who married, at St. Clement, Harriet Svr 
(1788-1879). He was educated at Tr> 
gi-ammav school from 1829 to 1&37| 
after being in the surgery of Mr. niir.". I 
for two_ years, devoted himself to dentist I 
under his father’s instruction. "VVhenqM" 
fied he established himself at SwauL ! 
1841. *• 

In this IVelsh seaport Bate made tliei\ 
gnaintanco of many scientific students sci 
took np the study of natural history? oj 
the visit of the British Association to Swim, 
sea in 1648 he became a member of i[ 
society, and on more than one suhseme" 
occasion was the president of a section.^ J, 
was mainly instrumental in procuring r, 
visit to Plymouth in 1877, and wasavic- 
president of the meeting. 

Bate left Swansea in 1851, and settled c 
8 MulCTave Place, Plymouth, whither i! 
father had long since migrated from Truji 
He succeeded to his father’s practice ost 
dentist, and rose to be the leading memii • ' 
of the profession outside London, reoeiriK 
the license of theBoyal College of SurgMo’ 
in 1860. He was elected a member of tk. 
Odontological Society in 1856, and acted a 
its vice-president from 1860 to 1862, and u 
its president in 1885, being the first dentia 
in the provinces to fill that office. Th 
dental section of the international medial 
congress, held in London in 1881, seci^ 
his services as vice-president, and in 1881 
he was the president of the British Dentd 
Association. 

All the institutions connected with 
mouth benefited by Bate’s entliusiasm. Be 
was elected a member of the Plymouth hi- 
stiiution in 1862, served as secretary from 
1864 to 1860, president in 1861-2 and 18^ 
1870, and member of the counoil from 1811 
to 1883. He was a curator of the museam 
and the editor of the ‘ Transactions ’ of the 
society from 1869 to 1888, and in nearly even 
year from 1868 to 1882 he lectured befote 
Its members. Bate was one of the founden 
of the Devonshire Association, senior genenl 
secretary in 1862, and president in 1863, 
contributing many papers to its ‘ Transac- 
tions,’ especially on the antiq^uities of Dart- 
moor, a district very familiar to him. 

Bate was universally recognised os tlia 
greatest living authority on Crustacea. He 
corresponded with Thomas Edward [q.v.] 
about them from 1856, and between 1861 
and 1866 received from Edward 'multitadei 
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r . 1 ottles’ oontaininff specimens. Thair cor- 
l:,roiidence shows him ■ a thoroughly kind 
i^rwotl-heiiTted man’ (Smiles, Thomas 
firm'd, pp. 292-3.'30). He was elected 
r L on 18 April 1854, contributed to tho 
:.cond Toliime of the ‘ Proceedings^ and to 
^Le third volume (Zoology) of the ‘ Journal,’ 
l,iit afterwards resimied. On 0 June 1861 
be was elected F.B.S. He partly with- 
drtW from practice as a dentist about 1887, 
but was attending to his profession up 
ti 9 Julv 1889, when he was seized with 
illness at'his house in Lockyer Street, Ply- 

”*Bate died at The Hock, South Brent, 
Devcnshire, on 29 July 1889, and was buried 
with his first wife at Plymouth cemetery. 
He had married at Little HeMston church, 
iiearTotnes, on 17 June 1847, Emily Amelia, 
daughter of .Tohn Hele and sister of the 
Eev. Henry Hele, the rector ; she died on 
4 April 1884, leaving two sons and a daugh- 
teL Bate married for a second time in 
October 1887. _ 

Bate drew up for the trustees of the Bri- 
tish Huseum a ' Catalogue of the Specimens 
of the Amphipodoua Crustacea ’ in their ool- 
kction, which was published in 1862. To 
unute its accuracy he examined the t^ical 
specimens in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, 
at the College of Surgeons, and in many 
private collections. ‘The History of the 
British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’ by him and 
John Ohadiah Westwood [q. v.], was pub- 
lished in two volumes (1863-8). His ‘ Ee- 
port on the Crustacea Macrura dredged by 
H.lf.S. Challenger during the years 1878 
and 1870' formed vol. xxiv., published in 

1888, of the set of reports edited by Sir 
Charles WyviUe Thomson [q. v.] and (Sir) 
John Murray. There are about two tbou- 
eondspecimeus, and its preparation took him 
over ten years. 

Bate contributed many papers on dentistry 
to tbe ‘British Journal of Dental Science,’ 
the ‘ Transactions of tbe Odontolomoal So- 
cietv,’ and the ‘ Medical Gazette.’ 'Tbe titles 
of tiiese and of his scientific and antiquarian 
articles in a variety of ‘ Transactions ’ and 
periodicals are set out in detail in the 
‘Bibliotheca Cornubiensis.’ 

[Boase and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornuh. i. 16-17, 
lii. 1066-7 ; Boane’a Collect. Comnb, pp. 67, 
8t6, 1467 ; TVestern Morning News, 80 July 
1889 (p. 6), I Aug. (p. 6) ; Transactions Devon 
.Association, 1889, pp. 60-64; Dental Becord, 

1889, p. 428.] W. P. 0. 

BATEMAN, JAMES (1811-1 897), horti- 
ctdturist, horn on 18 July 1811 at Eedivals, 
near Bury in Lancashire, was the only child 


of John Bateman (1782-1858) of Khypersley 
Hall in Stafibrdshire, and of Tolson Hall 
in Westmoreland, by his wife Elizabeth 
(d. 1857), second daughter of George Holt 
of Eedivals. He matriculated from Lincoln 
College, Oxford, on 2 April 1829, graduating 
B.A. from Magdalen College in 1834, and 
M.A. in 1845, 

While a young man Bateman took a great 
interest in cultivating tropical fruite, and 
succeeded at Knj-persloy in bringing to 
maturity for the first time in England the 
fruit of the carambola (Averrhoa Carambola). 
He is best known to tetanists, however, for 
Ms work in connection with orchids. In 
1833 he sent, at Ms own expense, the collector 
Colley to Demerara and Berbice to collect 
plants, of which he afterwards published a 
description in ‘ Loudon’s Gardeners’ Maga- 
zine.’ Shortly afterwords he induced G. Uro 
Skinner, a merchant trading with Guatemala, 
to send him orchids. In 1837 he commenced 
the publication of his work on ‘ Orchidacera 
of Mexico and Guatemala,’ which he com- 
pleted in 1843. The book, which was in 
atlas folio, comprised a series of coloured 
plates, each costing over 200/. Only one 
hundred copies were printed at twelve guineas 
each. At the sale of the sixth Duke of 
Marlborough’s Library a copy was sold for 
77/. Bateman was elected a fellow of the 
Linnean Society on 19 March 1838 and of 
tile Koyal Society on 8 Feb. 1838. He was 
also a fellow of the Eoyol Horticultural 
Society. In 1867 he issued ‘ A Second Cen- 
tury of Orchidaceous Plants ’ (London, 4to), 
Between 1864 and 1874 he published Ms 
‘Monograph of Odontoglossum.’ Bateman 
was not only the pioneer of orchid culture, 
he was also one of the first to advocate 
‘cool’ orchid cultivation. By Ms lectures 
he greatly increased the popularity of the 
plants in England. His ‘Chinese garden,’ 
his ‘ Egyptian court,’ and his ‘ Wellingtonia 
avenue ’ at Biddulph were among the first 
experiments of the kind attempted in Eng- 
land. For some years Bateman resided at 
Home House, Farncombe Eoad, Worthing, 
where he cultivated rare plants in a minia- 
ture Alpine garden. Ho afterwards removed 
to ^ri^bonk, Victoria Eoad, where he died 
on ^ Nov. 1897. He was buried on 2 Dec. 
in Worthing cemetery. On 24 April 1888 
he married Maria Sybilla, third daughter of 
Howland Egerton Warburton and sister of 
Peter Egerton Warburton [q. v.] her he 
had three sons — John, EowWd, and Eohert 
— and a daughter, Natherine, married to 
Elriok Ealph Burke [q, v. Suppl.] Bateman 
published several theological pamphlets and 
lectures, 
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rBurke's Landed Gentry ; "Worthing Gazette, 
8 Dec. 1807; Times, 2 Dec. 1897; AUibone’s 
Diet, of Dngl. Lit.; Simms’s Bibliotheca Staf- 
ford.] E. L 0. 

BATEMAN, JOHN FEEDEEIO LA 
TROBB-, formerly styled JoHir PbbdbbiO 
Batemait (1810-1889), civil engineer, bom 
at Lower "Wyke, near Halifax, on 30 May 
1810, was the eldest son of John Bateman 
(1772-1851), by his wife Mary Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin La Trobe, a Moravian mis- 
sionary ati’airfield, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 
At the age of seven he was sent to the 
Moravian school at Fairfield, and two years 
later to the Moravian school at Ockbrook, 
returning after four years more to the Fair- 
field school. "When fifteen he was apprenticed 
to a surveyor and mining engineer of Oldham 
named Dunn, and in 1833 he commenced 
business on his own account as a civil engi~ 
near. In 1634 he investigated the causes of 
the floods in the river Medloclc, which led 
him to study hydraulic questions more 
closely. In 1835 he was associated with 
(Sir) William Fairbairn [q. v.], who eaily 
appreciated his ability, in laying out the 
reservoirs on the liver Bann in Ireland. 
From that time he was almost continuaEy 
employed in the construction of reservoirs 
anti waterworks. In all his undertakings he 
advocated soft water in preference to hard, 
and fav oured gravitation schemes where they 
were praoticmile to avoid the necessity of 
pumping. He devoted much attention to 
methods of measuring rainfall, accumulated 
a quantity of statistics on the subject, and 
wrote several papers describing his observa- 
tions. 

The greatest system of waterworks which 
Bateman imdertook was that connected with 
Manchester. In 1844 he was first consulted 
in regard to the Manchester and Salford 
water supply. About 1846 the project was 
formed of obtaining water from the Pennine 
hUls ; the works in Longdendale were com- ; 
menced in 1848 and were finished in the i 
spring of 1877. In 1884 Bateman published 
a ‘History and Description of the Manchester 
Waterworks ’ (London and Manchester, 4to), 
which deals with many points of interest to 
the student of hydraulic eugineeriug. The 
Longdendale scheme, however, had been 
desimed to supply a population less than 
holfthat of Manchester in 1882, and it was 
clear that additional sources of supply must 
be looked for. At Bateman’s suggestion the 
coraoraliou resolved to construct new works 
at Lake Thirlmere. A bill was introduced 
into parliament in 1878, and, after rejection, 
was passed in 1879, and Bateman supenn- 
tended the commencement of the new works. 


In this undertaking he was associated I 
Mr. George HiU of Manchester. ! ‘ 

In 1852 he was requested to advbe 
town council of Glasgow in regard totL. 
water supply of the city. In the patlj. 
mentary session of 1864r-6, on Bateman, 
advice, a hiU was obtained for the supply * 
water from Loch Katrine. The works ttb. 
commenced in the spring of 1860 and v* 
completed by March 1860. They evW 
over thirty-four miles, and were desenU 
by James M Gale as worthy to ‘ beat eon. 
parison with the most extensive oqueduc 
in the world, not excluding those m aaaeaj 
Rome’ {TransacUona of the Institutmijt ' 
Engineers in Scotland, 1863-4, vii. 27). ’ 
Among other important waterworks h 
Bateman may be mentioned the systems/ j ' 
Warrington, Aoerington, Oldham, Asitm 1 
Blackburn, Stockdale, Halifax, Dewslmiy, ! 
St. Helens, Kendal, Belfast, Dublin, Set! 
castle-on-Tyne, OhorW, Bolton, Damn, 
Macclesfield, (jbester, Birkenhead, Glouce*. 
ter, Aberdare, Perth, Forfar, Wolvethamp. ' 
ton, Colne Valley, Colne and MaTadeii,ai] 
Cheltenham. In 1866 he prepared an nt. 
portant paper for the British Asaociatioii ‘ib ; 
the present state of our Knowledge on tk- ' 
Supply of Water to Towns,’ enunciating 
the general nature of the problem, giw 
au l^torical outline of previous meumo, 
enumerating the various sources from whiA / 
towns could he supplied, and discussing tktii ' 
comparative merits. In 1866 he pablU ! 
a pamphlet ‘ On the Supply of Water to • 
Loudon from the Sources of the Eira ft 
Severn’ (Westminster, 8yo), which created 
considerable discussion. lie designed aid 
surveyed the scheme at his own expense,*! 
the cost of 4,000/. or 6,000/. A royal coni' 
mission was held, and in 1868 it r^orted ! 
very much in favour of the project. It ns 
purely a cavitation scheme, designed at u 
estimated outlay of 11,400,023/. to connj 
to London 230,000,000 gallons of water 1 
day. Bateman was connected with vaiiou ' 
harbour and dock trusts throughout tk . 
British Isles, including the Clyde Navigatina I 
Trust, for which he was consulting engineer, i 
aud the Shannon Inundation Inquiry in 166^ f 
on which he was employed by govermnent. t 
In addition to his many undertakings at * 
home Bateman carried out several woiIb I 
abroad. In 1869 he proposed, in a pompUet ^ 
entitled ‘ Channel Railway,’ written in cmi' f 
junction with Julian John Rtivy, to conatruct | 
a submarine railway between Tkonce and | 
England in a cast-mon tube. In the same | 
year he went out as representative of tk | 
Royal Society, on the invitation of the kha- | 
dive, to attend the opening of the Sua | 
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r. and ■wrote a long report of his were dated s lieutenant 13 July 1867, cap- 
was read to the Society on 6 Jan. tain 1 Sept. 1863, major 5 July 1872, lieu- 
and published in the ‘Proceedings.’ tenant-colonel 31 Deo. 1878, and colonel 
T*tht winter of 1870-1 he visited Buenos 31 Dec. 1882. lie assumed the name of 
at the request of the ArMntine go- Bateman in addition to that of Champainin 
*^mment for the purpose of laying out 1872 on succeeding to the estate of Halton 
tartourworl-s for that city. His plans were Park, Lancashire. 

nnt adopted, but he was afterwards employed After the usual course of professional in- 
to d^iiin and carry out the drainage and struction at Ohatham he went to India in 
water supply of the city. In 1874 he pre- 1864. While acting as assistant principal 
rired water schemes for Naples and Con- of the Thomason college at Eurki in lfe7 
itantmople, and he was also engineer for the Indian mutiny broke out, and he at 
sirne remamation schemes in Spain and once saw active service under Colonel (ofter- 
Vaiorca. The crown agents to the colonies wards General Sir) Archdale Wilson [q. v.J, 
mpio^o'd him in Ceylon to design and carry was adjutant of sappers and miners at the 
outworks for supplying Colombo with water, actions at Ghazi-ud-m-Nagar ontheHindun 
For forty-eight years, from 1883 to 1881, river on 30 and 31 May, at Badli-ke-Serai 
Bateman directed his business alone. From under Major-general Bernard on 8 June, and 
ls31 to 1883 he was in partnership with at the capture of the ridge in front of Delhi. 
George Hill, and in 1888 he took as partners During tlie siege of Delhi Champain took 
his son-in-law, llichardClere Parsons, and his his fuU share of general engineer work in 
son Lee La Trobe Bateman. Bateman was addition to his duties as adjutant, and one 
elected a member of the Institution of Civil of the siege batteries was named after him 
Engineers on 23 June 1840, and a fellow of by order of the chief engineer in acknow- 
the BoyM Society of London on 7 June 1860. ledgment of his services. He was wounded 
He was president of the Institution in 1878 by a grape shot on 13 Sept., but, although 
and 1879. He was also a fallow of the Eoyal still on the sick list, volunteered for duty 
SocietyofEdinburgh,theEoyal Geographical on 20 Sept., and was present at the capture 
Society, the Geological Sooietyj the Society of the palace of Delhi, 
of Arts, and the Eoyal Institution. In 1883 Champaincommandedthehead-quortersde- 
he assumed by royal license the prefix, sur- tackment of Bengal sappers during the march 
name, and arms of La Trobe, in compliment to Agra, at the capture of Fathpur Sikri, and 
to his grandfather. in numerous minor expedtions. He com- 

Batemon died on 10 June 1889 at his manded a mixed force of nearly two thou- 
resideuce, Moor Park, Farnham, an estate sand men on the march from Agra to Fath- 
which he had purchased in 1869. Onl Sept, garh, where he joined thecommonder-in-chief 
1841 he married Anne, only daughter of m December 1867. He commanded the 
Sir William Fairbaim. By her he had three sappers during the march to Cawnpore and 
sons and four daughters. to the Alombagh, reverting to the adjutancy 

[Ifinutes of Proceedings of the Institution of ^ March 1868, when he joined the_ force 
Civil Engineers, 1888-9, xevii. 392-8 ; Biogmph, i“der Sir James Outram [q.v.J for the siege of 
1881, vi. 103 : Proceedings of the Eoyal Soc. of Lucknow hy Lord Clyde. During the siege 
Loudon, 1889, vol. xlvi. pp. xlii— xlviii ; Burke's he thrice acted as orderly officer to Sir 
Landed Gentry.] E. I. 0. Eohert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier of 

Magdola fq. v.l, by whom he was especially 
BATEMAN-CHAMPAIN, Sib JOHN thanked for holding with Captain Medley 
UNDERWOOD (1836-1887), colonel, royal and one hundred sappers for a whole night 
(late Bengal) engineers, son of Colonel the advanced post of ^ah Najif, which had 
Agnew Champain of the 9th foot (<2. 1876), been abandoned. 

was born in Gloucester Place, London, on After the capture of Lucknow he erected 
22 July 1836. Educated at Cheltenham some twenty fortified posts for outlying de- 
OoUege wd for a short time in fortification tachments. In Aprd he was specially em- 
and mililory drawing at the Edinburgh ployed under Brigadier-general (afterwards 
Militaiy Academy under Lieutenant (after- Sir) John Douglas in the Ghazipur and 
wards Colonel Sir) Henry Yule [q. v. ], he Shahahad districts, was present in fourteen 
passed throimh the military college oi the minor engagements, and was fhonked in 
East India_ Company at Addiscombe at the despatches ior his services at the action of 
head of his term, receiving the Pollock Baua. He joined in the pursuit of the muti- 
tnedal. He obtained a commission as se- users, who, after incessant marching and 
cond lieutenant in the Bengal engineers on fighting, were driven to the Halmiir Hill a 
11 June 1863. His further commissions and finally defeated and brokmi np atSalia 
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Daliar on 24 IXov. 1868. lie receired tLe 
medal and cltutps. 

AVlien the mutiny was finally suppre3^ed 
C'hampain became executive engineer in the 
public works department at Goudah, and 
.iftern’ards at Lucknow, until February 1862, 
■n hen he was selected to gowith Ar.'ijor(Sirj 
I’atrick Stewart [q. v. Suppl.] to Persia on 
government telegraph duty. At that time 
there was no electric telegraph to India. 
The attempt to construct one under a go- 
vernment guarantee had failed, and it was 
determined to make a line by the Persian 
Gulf route directly under government. Cham- 
pain proceeded with Stewart to Bushahr, and 
1 hence in June to Teheran, where negotia- 
tions were carried on with the Persian go- 
vt rnment. In ISCo the line was practically 
Lomplettd, and on Ste\v.irt’s death in that 
> t ar Chompoin was appointed to assist Sir 
Trederlc Goldsmid, the chief director of the 
Indo-European Government Telegraph de- 
partment. He spent the greater part of 
lbG6 in Turkey, putting the Baghdad part 
of the line into an eracknt state, and in 
1607 went to St. Petersburg to negotiate 
lor a special wire tbroiigh Ilussia to join 
■“be Persian system. This visit gave rise to 
intimate and friendly lelations with Gene- 
ral Luders, director-general of Bnssian tele- 
graphs, which proved of advantage to the 
service. 

On his way out from England in Septem- 
ber 1869, to superintend the laying of a 
oecond telegraph cable fiom Bushahr to 
.Tashk, Champain was nearly drowned in the 
wreck of the steamship Carnatic off the 
Island of Slmdn an in the Bed Sea. After 
coming to the sm'face he assisted in saving 
lives and in securing succour. In 1870 he 
succeeded Sir Frederic Goldsmid as chief 
director of the government Indo-European 
telegraph. 

In the years from 1870 to 1872 Persia 
vuffered from a severe famine, and Champain 
took an acth e interest in the Mansion House 
relief fund, of which he was for some time 
secretary. He arranged for its distribution 
in Persia by the telegraph staff, and had 
the satisfaction of finding it very well done. 
His sound judgment and unfailing tact, 
+ogether with a power of expressing his 
views clearly and concisely, enabled him to 
render important service at the periodic^ 
mtemational telegraph conferences as the 
representative of tho Indian government. 
Special questions frequently arose the settle- 
ment 01 which took him to many of the 
European capitals, and in the ordinary course 
of his duties he made repeated visits to 
India, Turkey, Persia, and the Persian Gulf. 


In 1884 the shah of Persia presented hi® 
with a magnificent sword of honour, hi 
October 1885 Ohampain went for the last 
time to the Persian Gulf to lay a third cable 
Wween Bushahr and Jashk, afterwards 
visiting Calcutta to confer with government 
On hie way home he went to Delhi to see 
his old friend Sir Frederick (now Earl) 
Eoberts, from w-hom he learned that he had 
been made a knight commander of the order 
of St. Michael and St. George. 

He died at Son Eemo on 1 Feb. 1887. 
The shah of Persia himself sent a telegram to 
his family expressing his groat regret for the 
loss of Bateman-Champain, ‘qui a lohae 
tont de souvenirs inelliicables en Pei8e,'a 
very unusual departure from the rigid eti- 
quette of the court of Teheran. He marrirf 
in I860 Hairiet Sophia, daughter of Sir 
Frederick Currie, fiist baronet {d. 1873). 
She survived her husband with six sons and 
Cwo daughters of the marriage. Three sona 
went into the army and one into the uaiy, 

Bateman-Champain was a member oftha 
council of the Royal Geographical Society 
and of tho Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
He was an accoi^lished draughtsman. In 
the Albert Hall Exhibition of 1873 a gold 
medal was awarded to a Persian landscape 
which he had painted for his friend Sit 
Robert Murdoch Smith [q. v. Suppl.] Many 
of the illustrations to Sir Frederic Goli 
smid’s 'Telegraph and Trav'el’ are from 
original sketches in water-colour by Bate- 
mau-Champain. 

[India Office Records; Pespatebes; Potter's 
History of the Corps of Royal Engineers; 
Vibart's Addiscombe, its Heroes and Men of 
Note; Groldsmid's Telegraph and Travel; the 
Royal Engineers Journ^, 1887, obituary notice 
by Sir R. M. Smith; Times, 2 Feb. 1887 ; Ann, 
Reg. 1887 ; Kaye s History of the Sepoy 'War; 
Mimeson's Hietory of the Indian Mutiny; Nor- 
man's Narrative of the Campaign of the Delhi 
Army ; Medley’s A Year’s Campaigning inindis 
and other Works on the Indian Ruitiny.] 

R. H. T. 

BATES, HARRY (1860-1899), sculptor, 
bom at Stevenage, Hertfordshire, on 26 April 
1860, was son of Joseph and Anne Bates of 
that town. As a lad he was apprenticed as 
carver to Messrs. Bridley & Farmer of 
63 'Westminster Bridge Road, and worked 
between 1869 and 1879 on the ornamentation 
of many churches in course of building or 
restoration in the provinces. Returning to 
London, he was able to combine his work 
with attendance at classes in the Lambeth 
art school. Jules Balou was teacher of 
modelling there, and, although Bates bad 
only three months of his teamiing, it is im- 
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;tin not to roffwd this as a dotormining 
The first head which Bates 
!f?lS‘at Lambeth obtained a silver medd 
the South Kensington hoard of exami- 
5 Dalon returning to Pans, Bates an- 
S the Royal Academy schools. The 

suAonties there soon gave him not only a 
Smedslbut also a travelling studentship 
enOl for his bas-relief representing ‘ So- 
“ Jes teaching the people in the Agora; 
tbs, done into marW ys s^sequently, 
iriented to the Owens College, Manchester, 
L jir, Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Settling 
in Paris, Bates took a studio of his own, and, 
actinir on Dalou’s suggestion, obtained pri- 
ute tuition from Rodm. Rodin’s influence 
Moved smaUer than might have been ex- 
Uted. ‘Comparing the “Socrates” mo- 
delled in London with the Virgil reliefs 
modelled in Paris we find in the latter a 
sKuter freedom and flexibility ... but 
the neetdiar gift of their author is as trace- 
able in the " Socrates” as in the “yEneos” 
and "Dido,” audit is not a gift in the nee of 
rhich Rodin could do much to help him. 
His conceptions fall naturally into balance 
and rhythm. They are not inspired with the 
energy, the melancholy, or the tragic hu- 
manity of the French master, but show a 
sympathy with line and a felicity in con- 
centrating its powers so ns to arrive at unity, 
to which there is no parallel in Rodin’s 
works’ (Sib Walteb Aiuistbono). 

The panels from Virgil form a sort of 
triptych in bronze, and, but for the fact of 
their having been executed in Paris, would 
have been purchased under the terms of tho 
Chantrey bequest. This work, exhibited in 
1883, was followed^ in 188(3 hy ‘ Homer,’ a 
has-ielief, illustrating Coloriogo’s line: ‘a 
blind old man, and poor,’ nnd forming a 
companion to tho ‘Sooratea,’ which was 
shown at the same time. In 1887 appeared 
the three panels illustrating the story of 
Psyche, which proved, if one might jndgo 
by the demand for framed iihotagrapl'is, to 
be his most popular work ; in 1 889, ' Ilounds 
in Leash,’ an important group (in the 
round) of a young man restraining his hoar- 
hounds ; in 1800, the design for the altar 
frontal. Holy Trinity church, Chelsea ; luid 
in the same year ‘ Pandora,’ which was 
bought by Ohantroy’a trustees, and is now 
in the Tate Gallery, Millbank. 

In 1892, when Bates was elected associate 
of the Royal Academy, he exhibited n panel 
inrelief, the ‘Story of Endymion and Selono;’ 
a design for tho oliimnoy-pioce for which that 
work was intended; a marble bust of J, II, B. 
Warner, esq. ; Guy’s medallion in bronze ; 
the memorial of James Tennant Oaitd ; and 


a door-knocker in silver. In the same year, 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, he showed tho 
head, cast in bronze, of the beautiful Rho- 
dope. At tho same period, when his repu- 
tation was generally acknowledged, he was 
still very often employed upon decorative 
works for metropolitan buildings. The most 
notable of bis latest works weie the statue 
of the Queen for Dundee ; a bronze bust of 
‘ Field-marshal Lord Roberts ; ’ and the 
^ueslrian statue of that general, now in 
Calcutta, which was set up in the couiiyard 
at BurUngton House during the exhibition 
of 1897. lie also commenced a companion 
statue of Lord Lansdowne which was com- 
pleted by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., and un- 
veiled at Calcutta by Lord Curzon on 7 Jan. 
1901. 

Rales died on 80 Jan. 1809 at his resi- 
dence, lOHall Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
He was buried at Stevenage on 4 Feb. He 
was prevented by illness from completing 
with bis own bands all tbai be bad under- 
taken, but his friends superintended, after 
his death, the business of casting the latest 
of his undertakings. That a sculptor, owing 
so much to French teachers, should have 
become famous for works so purely and per- 
fectly English in feeling is proof in itself 
that ho was more than merely talented. 

i Portfolio ; Avtibl, Doeomhor 1807 : Times, 
?eh. 1800; Tato Oallory, offleiiil catalogue, 
private information,] E. It. 

BATES, HENRY WALTER (1823- 
1892), naturalist on the Amazons, bom at 
Leicester on 8 Feb. 1826, was grandson of 
Robert Bates, a dyor of hosiery in Leicester, 
and oldest son of Henry Botes (<?. 1870), a 
small hosiery manufacturerin tho same town. 
After some education at Creaton’s boarding- 
school at Billosden, a large village about nine 
miles from Leicester, be was apprenticed in 
1888 to Alderman Gregory, a hosier of Hal- 
ford Street in his native town, his duties coin- 
prisiiig the opening ond sweeping-up of the 
warehouse between seven nnd eight in the 
morning. Hie scanty leisure he devoted to 
sclf-improvoment at the liberally managed 
Mechanics’ Institute of the town. Ills holi- 
days wben possible were spent in scouring 
Oharnwood Forest for specimens with his 
brothers, for he was already an enthusiastic 
entomologist and collector. The first con- 
tribution he made to entomological litora- 
turo was a short paper ‘On Coleopterous 
Insects frequenting Damp Places,’ dated 
Queen Street, 3 Jan. 1843, and printed in 
the first number of tlie ‘Zoologist,’ to which 
lie became a not infrequent contributor. 
About 1846 bo obtained a situation as clerk 
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in Allaopp's offices at Burton-on-T rent, under 
tlie conditions of irhicli he fretted a good 
deoL In the meantime, however, he had 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred Itussel 
■\Vallace, then English master at the coUa- 
iate school, Leicester. The works of Hum- 
oldt and Ljell. and Darwin’s recently 
published ‘ Journal ’ (1839), proved a bond 
of communion between them. They were 
both al>o enthusiastic entomologists. _ and 
were alike growing dissatisfied with their re- 
atrich'd collecting area. The friends began to 
discuss schemes for going abroad to explore 
some unharvested region, and these at length 
took definite shape, mainly owing to the 
interest excited by a little book by William 
H. Edwards on ‘ A Voyage up the Iliv« 
Amazon, including a residence at Pari’ 
(Ifew York, 1847). This led Mr. Wallace to 
propose to Bates a joint expeditiou to the 
Am.izons, the plan being to collect largely 
and dispose of duplicates in Loudon in order 
to defray expenses, while gathering facts 
towards solving the problem of the origin 
of species. They embarked at Liverpool in 
a small trading vessel of 192 tons on 26 April 
1848, and arrived ofi’Pari on 27 May. Bates 
made Far.v his headquarters until Q 2ifav. 
18S1, when ho started on his long voyage to 
the Tapajos and the Upper Amazons, which 
occupied a period of «even years and a half. 
It was from Pori that he and Mr. Wallace 
in Aucrust 1848 made an excursion up the ! 
river Tocantins, the third in ranli among the i 
streams which make up the Amazons system, 
of the grandeur and peculiarities of which he 
wrote a striking account. In September 
1849 he started on his first voyage up the 
main stream in a small sailing vesael (a 
service of steamers was not established 
until lSo3), and reached Santarem, which 
he subsequently made his headquarters for 
a period of three years; but on this journey 
he pushed on to Obydos, about fifty miles 
foitner on. Here he secured a passage in a 
cnbezta or small vessel proceeding with 
merchandise up the Bio Hegro. Tne des- 
tination of the boat was Manaos on the 
tarra of the Pdo l^egro, a spot rendered 
smorahle by the visit of the Dutch 
turalists, Spix and Martius, in 1820. 
sre, some thousand miles from Para, in 
irch 1860 Bates and Wallace parted com- 
ny, ‘finding it more convenient to explore 
'irate districts and collect independently.’ 
^oce took the northern parts and tii- 
5 of the Amazons, and Bates kept to 
In stream, which, from the direction 
3 to take at the fork of the Bio N^o, 
d the Upper Amazons, or the ^11- 
After sailing three hundred and 


seventy miles up the Solimoens, through 
‘one uniform, lofty, impervious, and huiniii 
forest,’ Bates arrived on May-day 1850 at 
Ega. Here he spent nearly twelve months 
before returning to Part,, and thus finished 
what m^ be considered as his preliminatv 
survey of the vast collecting ground whi(i 
win always be associated with his name. 

In November 1861 he again arrived at 
Santarem, where, after a residence of six 
months, he commenced arrangements for an 
excursion up the little-known Tapajos river 
which in magnitude stands sixth among the’ 
tributaries of the Amazons. A stay was 
made at the small settlement of Aveym 
and from this spot an ez^edition was made up 
the Cuparl, a branch river which enters the 
Tapajos about eight miles above it. At this 
time he was thrown into contact with 
Mundorucii Indians, and was able to ac- 
quire much valuable ethnological informa- 
tion. The fvmthest point up the Amazons 
evstom that he visited (in Sept. 1857) was 
St. Paulo, a few leagues north east of Taba- 
tiima and the Peruvian frontier. 

From June 1864 until February 1859 Bates t 
made his head-quarters 1,400 miles above i 
Para, at Ega, a place which he mode familiar i 

by name to every European naturalist as the j 

home of entomological discoveries of the I 
Mghest interest. At Ega he found five I 
hundred and fifty new and distinct species j 
of butterflies alone (the outside total of } 
English species being no more than sixty- 
six). On the wings of these insects he 
wrote in a memorable passage, ‘Nature 1 
writes as on a tablet the story of the mo^fi- ! 
cations of species.’ During the whole of his ! 
sojourn amid the BTazdian forests his specu- 
lations were approximating to the theory of 
natural selection, and upon the publication 
of the ' Origin of Species ’ (November 1869) 
he became a etaunch and thoroughgoing ad- 
herent of the Darwinian hypothesis. 

On 11 Feb. 1869 Bates left Ega for Eng- 
land, having spent eleven of the best yeors 
of his life within four degrees of the equator, 
among many discouragements, and to the 
detriment of his health, but to the perma- 
nent enric^ent of our knowledge of one of 
the most interesting regions of the globe. 
Daring his stay in the Amazons he had 
learned German and Portuguese, had dis- 
covered over eight thousand species new to 
science, and by the sale of raecimens had 
made a profit of about 8001. He sailed from 
Para on 3 June 1869, and upon his arrival 
set to work at once npon his collections, 
ffia philosophic insight was first fully exhi- 
bited in his celebrated paper, read hemre the 
Innnean Society on 21 June 1861, ' Oontri- 
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— ; — r. -- Tnaect Fauna of the Amazon 
rC* toidoptara: fieliconidro ’ (ifewfln 
1862), described by 
• « <one of the most remarkable and 
1 ever read in my life.’ It 
‘SS pUr which first gave a (Uio pro- 
^ .o iwfere the scientific world to the 

S ezptoatio" which at once received 
ptin’s unconditional acceptance. ‘I te- 
rote the latter with oharacteristic 
&tv. 'thatlpassed over the whole siil> 
Ibe “OiiJn,” fori should have made 
ipUioMoess^ it’ (cf. PoraTON, Colcw, 

PP. 217 aq.i Bdddabd, 

„al Colmtion, passim ; Gbant Aixiar on 
jS^icyc/. Brit 9th ed.) Darwin 
snfliurlT racominended Bates to puliliau a 
of his travels, and with this ob- 
iMt introduced him to the publisher, John 
Wav, who proved an invaluable friend. 
In January 1863 Murray issued Bates’s 
'VetiiTiilist on the Amazons,’ which has 
been described os ' the best work of natural 
history travelB published in England.' Ajjart 
fiom the personal charm of the narrative, 
Bates as a describer of the tropical forest is 
secondonlyto Humboldt. His breadth of 
^ow saved him from the narrowness of 
and he was us for removed ns 
jMsihlefrotn what Darwin called ‘the mob 
of natnnlists without souls.’ The book was 
hiilily praised in tbo ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes’ for August 1803, but the highest 
compliment it received was the remarlt of 
John Gould (whose greatest ambition had 
been to see the great river) to the author t 
'Bates, I have read your book — ^I’ve soon 
the Amazons.’ In April 1802, by the advice 
of numerous friends, Bates applied for a post 
in the zoological department at the British 
JIuseum, but th^ost was given to the poet 
ArthurWilliam Edgar 0’Shaughnessy[q.v.], 
whose mind was a tabula rasa os far as zoo- 
lorical knowledge was concerned. 

Early in 1864, upon the strong recom- 
mendation of Murray, Bates was chosen 
assistant seoretory to the Royal Geogi'aphi- 
cal Society, He would have preferred a 
scientific appointment, bat be devoted him- 
self assiduonsly to the work, and showed 
great administrative capacity, especially in 
Donnection with the removal of the society’s 
premises in 1870 from Whitehnll Place to 
1 &7ile Row. His servicss were referred 
to in ^e highest terms by Sir Roderiolr 
Murchison, and by bis successors in the 
diiectiou of the eociety’s affairs. In ad- 
dition to editing the ‘Transactions,’ ho 
edited or supervised and prepared for the 
press a number of interesting volumes, 



Japan 

the Japanese ’ (tmnslated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey, 1874), Warhurton’s ‘ Journey across 
the Western Interior of Australia * (1876), 
and Cassell’s ‘llliistraLod Travels ’ (in 6 vols. 
4to, 1876-6). lls also wrote an introduc- 
tion to the appendix volume of Whymper's 
‘Travels among the Great Andes.’ He 
became F.L.S. in 1871, and was elected 
E.R.S. in 1881. lie was elected president 
of the Entomolomcal Society in 1869, and 
again in 1 878. He was also a chevalier of 
the Brazilian order of tbo Rose. Ho pu^ 
lished numerous papers in the Entomo- 
logical Society’s ‘ Journol,’ in the ‘Entomo- 
logist,’ and in the ‘Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History.’ Large portions of hie 
lepidoptera and other colleotions passed into 
the British Museum. Latterly, however, he 
appropriated his cabinets mainly to the 
coleoptcra, and at his death his magnificent 
collection was sold intact to Mr. Uberthur 
of Rennes. The main results of his labours 
as a coleopterist arc embodied in Godmon 
andSolvin’s ‘Biologia Centroli-Americnno.' 
Like Huxley and like Darwin, after return- 
ing from a long residence abroad, Bates was 
troubled by Carlyle’s ‘accursed hag,' dys- 
pepsia. Ha died of bronchitis on 16 Peb, 
1892, after having just completed twenty- 
eight years’ valuable service as assistant 
secretary of tbo Royal Geographical Society. 
Ho married, in January 1801, Sarah Ann 
Mason of Leieostor, who survived him with 
one daughter and three sous, the second of 
these an oleotrical engineer, tlie remaining 
two farmers in New Zealand, The Callithea 
Batemaad. other entomological species com- 
memorate his discoveries in the Amazons 
valley. 

Bates was an assiduous student of the best 
literature. The selections from bis letters 
(mainly to Darwin and Hookor), and a frag- 
ment of an Incon^lelo diary, in tbe memoir 
by Mr. Edward Glodd, reveal an unmistak- 
able literary gift. But be published only 
the one volume, ‘The Naturalist on the 
Amazons,’ from which, by Darwin’s advice, 
he carefully removed all the ‘ fine ’ passages 
previous to publication. Stripped thus of 
superllnous ornament, the book takes a place 
between Dnrwin’s ‘Journal’ and Wallace’s 
‘Malay Archipelago’ as one of the durable 
monuments of English travd liLernture. The 
narrative grips the reader at once and in- 
spires him with an intense desire to visit the 
regions described, while the concluding medi- 
tation upon the exchange of a tropical for 
on EngUsh dimals (with the countervail- 
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ing advantages and disadvantages) merits a 
place of high honour among English prose 
evtracts. 

Photographic portraits are in the Eoyal 
Geographical Society's ‘ Transactions,’ 1693 
(p. 315), and in Edward Clodd's short me- 
moir of Bates prefi\ed to the 1892 reprint 
(from the first edition) of ‘The Naturalist 
on the Amazons ’ (frontispiece^. 

[Memoir of H. W. Bates by Edward Clodd, 
1892; Eoyal Geogr. Soo. Trans. 1892, pp. 177, 
100, 245 sq.; Times, 17 Eeb. 1802; lllustr. 
London News, 27 Peh. 1892 (portrait); Clodd’s 
Pioneer- of Evolution, 1807, 124—7 ; Grande 
Encyclopedie, v. 76.i ; A. E. IVallace’s Travels 
on the Amazon and Eio Negro, and Darwinism; 
Darwin's Life and Letters, n. 243 sq.] T. S. 

BATES. THOMAS (1776-1849), stoek- 
hreeder, horn at Matfen, Northumberland, 
on 16 Feh. 1776, was the youn^r of the 
two sons of George Bates by Diana (d. 
1822), daughter 01 Thomas Moore of Bi- 
shop's Castle, Salop, and was descended 
from a family long settled in the district. 
Bates was educated at the grammar school 
at Haydon Bridge, and afterwards at 
\Vitton-le-'VVear school, where ‘he never 
joined in his schoolfellows’ games, but 
would sit for hours in the churchyard with 
a hook' (T. Bell, Eutory of shorthorns 
(1871), p. 110). At the age of fifteen he 
was called home to assist in the manage- 
ment of his father's farms. Before he was 
eighteen he became tenant of his father's 
patrimony at Aydon White House. In 
1796 his mother's first cousin, Arthur Blay- 
ney of Qregynog, Montgomeryshire, who had 
always been expected to leave his property 
to Thomas (his godson), died, bequeathing 
all his heritage to Lord Tracy, a stranger 
in blood ; and this was a great iUsappoint- 
ment to Bates and his family. 

He now threw himself with ‘quadrupled 
energy into an agricultural career,' and on 
attaining his majority became tenant of his 
father’s small estate of WarkEals, on North 
Tyne. Becoming intimate with Matthew 
and George Gulley [q.v.], through a family 
marriage. Bates was introduced to a large 
circle of agricultural acquaintances on the 
Tees, including Charles and Eobert Colling 
fq. V. Suppl.] In 1800, at tbe age of twenty- 
five, Bates took a twenty-one years’ lease 
of two large farms at Halton Castle, at a 
high rent, and with a view to stocking them 
'purchased his first shorthorn cows from 
(ilharles Colling, giving him for one of them 
the first one hundred guineas the Collings 
ever sold a cow for’ (Bele, p. 100). 

He speedily achieved renown as a breeder 
of taste and judgment, and at Charles Col- 


ling's famous Eetton sale in 1810 he bou^V 
for'lSo guineas a cow called Duchess, wh'o], 
was the foundress of a well-known tribe o} 
shorthorns. He exhibited his cattle at tbs 
local shows from 1804 to 1813. Wisbingtj 
follow out tho principles of George Cullev 
in regard to experiments and trials, he em- 
bodied his views in 1807 in an elaborato 
letter, which he styled ‘ An Address to the 
Board of Agriculture and to the other Asgi, 
cultural fSocieties of the Kingdom on tie 
importance of an Institution for ascertainiBT 
the merits of different breeds of live stock" 
pointing out the advantages that will accrue 
therefrom to the landed interest and the 
kingdom in general.’ In 1809-10-11 bs 
spent his winters at the university of Edm- 
burgh to study chemistry, and took, after bij 
fashion, copious notes of the lectures os 
i various subjects he attended. In 1811 he 
was sufficiently well off to buy a moiety 
of the manor of Kirkleving^ton, near Yani 
in Cleveland, for 30,000/., 30,000/. of wbicli 
he paid in cash. About ten years later, 
when his lease of Halton ran out, he bought 
Eidley Hall on the South lyno, and rerided 
there till 1881. He then removod to Kirk- 
levington, where he lived for the remainder 
of his life. 

He engaged in correspondenco with most 
of the leading agriculturists of the day, and 
aired his own views very freely. Lord Al- ; 
thorp is said to have remarked to another 
guest when Bates paid him a visit at TiVise- 
ton for the Doncaster meeting of 1820, 
‘Wonderful man! he might become anj- 
thing, even prime minister, if he would not 
talk so much’ (0. J. Ba.xn3, p. 164). Bates 
was a man of remarkable force of character, 
but his love of argument, his combativeness, 
and his plain spewing did not make him a 
universal favourite. 

Owing to hie dissatisfaction with tbe 
awards at the Tyneside Society’s show in 
1813, he gave u^ showing cattle at agfricnl- 
tural meetings lor twenty-six years, and did 1 

not again exhibit until the first show | 
of the Yorkshire Agricultural Society, held ’ 
at York in 1888, when he won five prizes i 
with seven animals. A year later he made 
a great sensation at the first show of tbe 
then newly established English Agricul- 
tural Society, held at Oxford in 1839, with 
his four shorthorns, all of which won tbe j 
prizes, and one of which, called ‘ Duke of ' 
Northumberland,’ was said to be ‘ one of the ' 

finest hulls ever bred ’ (Farm. Mag. 1830, | 

p. 2). Bates continued showing and win- i 
ning prizes at subsequent meetings of tbe * 
Eoyal Agricultural Society of England 1 
(tmder which name the Engl ish Agricultural j 
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aCthe York show of 1848, the 

tfl had enjoyed robust health, 

‘'P in the open air, and very 

W a painful disease of the kidneys 
‘him off on 26 July 1849 at the age 
rtK. The -Faimors- Magazine’ 
*VTnnuMVl850(sxi. 1 sq.)i in an appreciHr 
v/memofr of hi^ speaks of his liberality 
Ti^lliospitaUty, and de^ibes his Irtigious- 
-- HI ‘bat a nice and disorimmating view 
7pnblic duty. . . ‘Oonvinoe his jud^ 
tit or appeal to his feelings, and he was 
Se and yielding; but once rouse his 
fsposition, and he was as untiring in his 
airfare as he was staunch and nnilinohmg 

,» bis character He had a great do- 

1, iht in addressing the pubhc, using very 
.tton-f language, and always appearing in 
earnest. He wrote a vast number of letters 
to the newspapers, mainly on the politics of 
azncultiire. . . . IHs writing was torse 
and forcible, and he had a remarkable tact 
m making facta bear upon his propositions, 
as well as a wonderful readiness in ealoula- 
tion and mental arithmetic.’ 

Ihe dispeisal of Bates’s herd of shorthorns 
on 9 May 1850 caused great excitement at 
the time, sisty-eight animals selling for 
4,6581. is. (a full description is given in 
Farmer^ Mag. 1860, xxj. 632 sq.) 

Bates was never married. A portrait of 
him at the age of obout fifty-five by Sir 
irilh'am Boss, B.A,, was engraved for the 
'Farmers’ Magazine’ in 1860, and a repro- 
duction of it appears as the frontispiece 
of the elaborate biography of 613 pages 
written by Mr. Oadwallader J, Bales (his 
gieat-nephew), and published at Newcastle 
m 1897 under the title ' Thomas Bates and 
the ^klevington Shorthorns.’ From this 
work most of the above facts have been 


[0. .T. Batea’a Thomas Bates, 1897 ! Farmers' 
llieazine, 1860 ; Bell’s Hist, of Shorthorns ] 

E. 0-r, 

BATTENBBRd, PKnrcB HENRY of. 
[See Hejbi ]yr.Aimioii, 1868-1896.] 


BAXENDELL, JOSEPH (1816-1887), 
meteorologist and astronomer, son of Thomas 
Bsrendell and Maiy his wife, nde Shopley, 
waabom at Manchester on 19 April 18i6, 
and received his early education at the 
school of Thomas Whalley, Ohecthoiu Hill, 
JIanchester. He left echool at the age of 
fourteen, but not before his natural lovo of 
ecience had been noticed and fostered by his 
mother and by his schoolmaster. Of his 
VOL. xxn —SUP. 


powers of observation he made good use 
during six years which he spent at sea from 
his fourteenth to his twentieth year. In the 
Pacific he witnessed the wonderful shower 
of meteors in November 1833. When he 
abandoned seafaring life in 1836 he returned 
to Manchester, and for a while assisted his 
father, who was a land stewoi'd. He after- 
wards had a business of his own as an estate 
agent. From the time of his return to his 
native town ho pursued, in a quiet unoWu- 
sive way, his studies in astronomy and 
meteorology, in the former of which pursuits 
he had the advantage of the use of the 
observatory of his friend Robert Worthing- 
ton at Crumpsall Hall, ueai Manchester. 
Ilis first contribution to tho Royal Astro- 
nomical Society was made in 1849. He 
subsequently wrote for the Royal Sooiety’.s 
‘Proceedings,’ tho Liverpool Astronomical 
Society’s ‘ Journal,’ and a number of other 
publications, but the greater and moie im- 
portant portion of his work was contribult’d 
to the Manchester Literary ond Philosophi- 
cal Society, of wliich he became a member 
in January 1858, In the following year he 
was placed on the council, and in 1861 be- 
came joint seorotory as well as editor of tho 
society’s * Proceedings.’ The former post he 
retained until 1886, and tho latter until his 
death. As collogues in the secretaryship 
he had Sir II. H Roscoo until 1873, and 
afterwards Professor Osborne Reynolds. Tie 
was one of tlie founders of the physical and 
mathematical section of the society in 1869. 
He was enrolled ns a follow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society in 1868, hut did not 
become F.R.S. until 1884. In February 
1869 he succeeded Henry Halford Jones as 
astronomer to the Manchester corporation, 
Some years suhscquently he supermtonded 
the erection of tho Fernley meteorological 
observatory in Ileskelh Park, Southport, 
and was appointed meteorologist to the cor- 
poration of that town. From 1873 to 1877 
he was a member of tho Orumpsall local 
boord. 

His scientific contributions, of which 
sixt^-soveu are enumerated in the Royal 
Society’s 'Catalogue of Scientific Papers,’ 
have been ably summarised by Dr. J. Bot- 
toraloy in the iiapor mentioned below. Of 
hia astronomical observations, perhaps tho 
most important ore those embodied in various 
catalogues of variable stars. His meteoro- 
logical and terrostrial-magnetical researches 
were of conspicuous importance, and in re- 
ference to tho detection of the intimate con- 
nection between those sciences ond solar 
physics he tvas one of tho principal pioneers. 
Among other valuable suggeslions for the 
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practical application of meteorolo^cal science 
■was that tor the nse of storm, signals, con- 
cerning •which he had a protracted contro- 
Tersv •with the hoard of trade. He foretold 
the long drought of 1868, and ■was service- 
ahle to the Manchester corporation in en- 
abling them to regulate the supply of ■water 
and so mitigate the inconvenience that en- 
sued. On another occasion he predicted the 
outbreak of an epidemic at Southport. 

flis later years ivere passed at Birkdale, 
near Southport, wliere he died on 7 Oct. 
1687. In religion he was a churchman and 
a staunch Anglo-Tsraelite. 

He married, in 1865, Mary Anne, sister of 
Xorman Hobert Pogson [q. v.], the govern- 
ment astronomer for Madras, and left an 
only son, named after himself, who succeeded 
him as meteorologist to the corporation of 
Southport. 

[Memoir by Dr. James Bottomley in Memoirs 
and Fioc. of the Manchester Literary and Phil. 
Soc. Stii ser. i. 28; Proa. Boynl Soc. vol. xliii. ; 
Nature, 20 Oct. 1887i p. 585 j Manchester 
Onaidiin, 10 Oct. 1887; information kindly 
supplied hyBazendell’s tridow and son.] 

0. W. S. 

BAXTER, WILLIAM EDWARD 
[1826-18901, traveller and author, horn on 
24 June 1826 at Dundee, was the eldest 
son of Edward Baxter of Xinoaldnim in 
Porfar, a Dundee merchant, by his first 'wife, 
Euphemia, daughter of William Wilson, a 
wool merchant of Dundee. Sir David Baxter 
[q. v,l was his uncle. He was educated at 
the high school of Dundee and at Edin- 
burgh University. On leaving the university 
he entered his lather’s counting-house, and 
some years afterwards became partner in 
the firm of Edward Baxter & Co. In 1870 
that firm was dissolved, and he became senior 

f artner of the new firm of W. E. Baxter & Oo. 

le found time for much foreign travel and 
interested himself in politics. In March 
1855 he was returned to parliament for the 
Montrose burghs in the liberal interest, in 
succession to Joseph Hume [q. vj, retaining 
his seat until 1886. After refwing office 
several times he became secretory to the 
admiralty in December 1868, in Gladstone's 
first administration, and distinguished him- 
self by his reforms and retranwments. In 
1871 he resigned this office, on becoming 

i 'oint secretary of the treasury, a post which 
le resigned in August 187S, in consequence 
of differences between him and the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Robert Lowe. He was 
sworn of the privy council on 24March 1873. 
Baxter continued to carry on business as a 
foreign merchant in Dundee till his death. 
He died on 10 Aug. 1890 at fflncaldratn. 


In November 1847 he married Janet, eUnt 
daughter of J. Home Scott, a solidt® 
Dundee. By her he had two sons and 
daughters. 

Besides many lectures Baxter published- 
1. ‘Impressions of Central and Southern 
Europe,’ London, 1850, 8 VO. 2. ‘TheTami 
and the Tiber, or Notes of Travel m Pj,. 
tugal, Spain, and Italy,' London, 1852, 2 voh 
8vo. S. ‘ America and the Americans,’ Lm. 
don, 1855, 8vo. 4. ‘Hints to Thinkers, or 
Lectures for the Times,’ London, 1860, 8to 

[Dublin TIniv. Mag. 1876, Ixiiviii. 652^; 
(with portrait) ; Dundee Advertiser. 11 Anj 
1800; Official Return of Members of Patl° 
Poster's Scottish M.P.’s ; Allibone’s Diet, of 
Engl. Lit. ; Burke’s Landed Gentry ] E 1. C, 

BAYNE, PETER (1880-1896), joumalid; 

and author, second son of Charles Joha 

Bayne(rf.ll Oct. 1882 ), minister of Foddertr, 

Ross-shire, Scotland, and his wife laabelii 
Jane Duguid, was horn at the manse, Fod- 
derty, on 19 Oct. 1880. He was educated 
at Livemess academy, Aberdeen grammar * 
school, Bellevue academy, and Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, where he took the degree ' 
of M.A. in 1860. WBiile an undergraduate I 
at Aberdeen he won the prize for an Eng. ; 
Ush poem, and in 1854 ■was awarded the 
Blackwell prize for a prose essay. From 
Aberdeen he proceeded to Edinburgh, and 
entered the theological classes at New 
College in _ preparation for the ministry. 
But OTondiiiu weakness and asthma made 
preaching^ an impossibility, and he tamed 
to journalistic and literary work os am®, 
fession. He began as early as 1850 to 
■write for Edinburgh magazines, and in the 
years that followed much of his "work ap- 
peared in Hogg’s ‘"Weekly Magazine' and 
Tait’s ‘ Edinburgh Magazine.' He ms 
for a short time editor of the ‘ Glasgow Cem- 
monwealtb,’ and in 1866, on the death of 
his friend, Hugh Miller [j. whose life 
he -wrote, succeeded him in Edinburgh a« 
editor of the ‘ Witness.’ A visit to Germany 
to acquire a knowledge of German led to bis 
maxnage in 1868 to Clotilda, daughter ri 
Generm J. P. Gerwlen. Up to this poiathis 
career had been uniformly successful, andhis 
collected ess^s had brought him reputetion 
not only in Scotland but in America alec; 
but in 1860 he took up the post of editor 
of the ‘ Dial,’ a weekly newspaper planned 
by the National Newspaper League Oonmuiff 
on an ambitious scale in London. The ‘Dial 
proved a financial failure. Bayne not only 
struggled heroically to save the situation by 
editorial ability, hut he lost all his own pro- 
perty in the venture, and burdened himself 
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tto •WwMjlUview.'lka 
English presbyterian ohnreh. 
a iMSilScI, because Me jiews 
^ • ilMtion were held to be unsound, and 
tolined any further editorial reaponsi- 
But ^ became a regular leader 
„ ter for the ‘ Christian Worid,’ under the 
Sor-hip of James Clarice. Poi- more than 
55 years his peculiar combination of 
l,rd.fflmdsJ progressive libemlism with 
elmest and eager evangelicalism gave a 
Snet colour to the relmious, social, 
tical and literary teaching of this 
intW paper. He found here the mam 
of his Ufei but wrote mdependently 
nuch on the history of England m the 
^lenteenth century, many essays m literary 
criticism, and a biography of Martin Luther. 
He also contributed occasionally to the 
■Sonconfonnist,’ the ' Spectator,' and other 
veekly papers, as well as to the leading 
renews, notably the ‘ Contemporary Re- 
new,’ the ‘Fortnightly,’ the ‘ British Quav- 
frlv,' the 'London Quarterly,’ and ‘ Fraser’s 
llamine.’ In 1879 the degree of LL.D, 
ires conferred on him by Aberdeen Univer- 
«tv. He died at Norwood on 10 Feh. 1896, 
uid’ie buried in Harlington churchyard, 
where he resided during the 
earlier half of his London career. lie was 
thrice married, but had issue onljr by hie 
first wife, who died in childbirth in 1806, 
Wying him with three sons and two daugh- 
teis. His second wife, Anna Hatharino, 
daughter of Herbert Mayo of Oalchill, 
Hampstead, whom ho married in 1869, died 
in 1883 after a life of devotion to the wel- 
fare of his children. His third wife became 
insane towards the end of 1896, and grief 
on this account contributed to hie own 
death. 

Besides manyuncoHectedmagazinearticlos, 
eereral pamphlets, and part of tho fourth 
Tolnineofthe ‘National liistory of England ’ 
(1877), Bajme's chief works are: 1. ‘The 
Christian Life, Social and Individual,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1866, 8vo; Boston, 1867; new edit. 
Loudon, 1860. 2. ‘Essays, Biographical, 

Critical, and Miscel}aneous,’^Edinhurgh, 1869, 
8ro. These were also published in Boston, 
liasaaohusetts, in two volumes. S. ‘The 
Testimony of Christ to Christianity,’ Lon- 
don, 1862, 6vo. 4. ‘Life and Letters of Hugh 
Met,* Loudon, 1871, 2 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘ 'The 
Daysof Jezebel; an historical drama,’ London, 
18/2, 8vo. 6. ‘ Emma Oheyne : a Prose 
Idyll of English Life,’ 1876 (publiehed under 
the pseudonym of Ellis Brandt). 7. ‘The 
CUh Actors in the Puritan Revolution,’ 


Loudon, 1878, 8vo. 8. ‘Lessons from my 
Masters — Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ru&kin,’ 
London, 1879, 8vo. 9. ‘Two Great Eng^ 
lishwomen: Mrs. Browning and Charlotte 
Bronte, with an Essay on Poetry,’ London, 
1881, 6to. Most of the essays m 8 and 9 
appeared originally in the ‘ Literary World.’ 
10. ‘Marlin Luther: his Life and Work,’ 
London, 1887, 8vo. 11. ‘ The Fi ee Church 
oi Scotland : her Origin, Founders, and Testi- 
mony,' Edinburgh, 1893 ; 2nd edit. 1894. He 
also wrote an essay on ‘ English Puritanism ; 
its Character and History,’ proiixed to 
Gould’s ‘Documents relating to the Settle- 
ment of the Church of England,’ 1862 [see 
Gotod, Gdomb]. 

[Mon of the Timo, I87o, Dial, e&pecially 
isanes of 7 Jan. 1860, 4 Oct. 1861, and 17 April 
1862 ; privato information,] B, B. 

BAYNES, THOMAS SPENCER (1823- 
1887), philosopher and man of letters, woe 
born at Wellington, Somorspt, 24 March 
1823, and wae the son of Joseph Baynes, 
pastor of the baptist congregation in the 
town, llis mother, whose maiden name was 
Ash, was a descendant of Dr. J ohn Ash [(l-v.], 
the lexicographer. As a boy he woe omefly 
educated at Bath, and after a brief trial of 
a commercial life, for which he had no taste, 
entered the baptist college at Bristol to pre- 
pare for the ministry. A two years’ course 
of study there awoke ambition for a wider 
ooltnro, and after matriculating at the uni- 
versity of Loudon ho proceeded to Edinburgh, 
where he studied for five years. In 1846 he 
gained tho prize for an essay on logic in the 
class of Sir William Hamilton [q. v,l and 
soon hpoarae Hamilton’s favourite pupil and 
warm champion, and nftorwnrds contributed 
valuable rominisconces of him to Yoitch’s 
biography. In 1850 he graduated at the 
university of London, and, returning to 
Edinburgh, became a teacher of philosophy 
at tho PliiloBophioal Institution, and subse- 
quently aseisted in conducting Hamilton’s 
Mass, the professor, though intellectnall'y as 
compotont as over, being _ partly disabled 
by the effects of a paralytic stroke, which 
impeded arlioulatioii. In 1850 ho mihlished 
his prizo essay under the title of ‘Essay ou 
the New Analytic of Logical Forms,' de- 
Bcribed by Mr. Keynes os ‘the authorita- 
tive exposition of Hamilton’s doctrines,’ and 
in 1861 translated Arnauld’s ‘Port i^yal 
Logic,’ These intiwluoed him to many of 
the leading thinkers of the period, especially 
to G. H. Lowes, who enlisted him as a 
contributor to the ‘ Leader,’ and took him 
to SCO Oarlylo, of whose conversation ho has 
left a lively account in the ‘ Athonceum ’ for 
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18’'". He also became in 1850 editor of the 
‘ Edinbtirch Wuardian,’ whose staff included 
many Edinburgh residents of intellectu^ 
distinction, and to which he himself contri- 
buted humorous letters under the signature 
of ‘Juniper Agate.’ In 1834 his health 
broke down (^‘ he hud a weak heart and only 
half a lung,’ says Sir John Skelton), and he 
retired to Kumhill House in Somerset, the 
stat of the Cadburys, and a second home to 
him since his early boyhood, where he passed 
two years. He there’wrote a tract on the 
Somerset dialect, and an essay on Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, published in the ‘Edinburgh 
Essays,’ 18.37. In 18oG, having recovered 
his health, he returned to London as a con- 
tributor to the ‘ Leader,’ which had parsed 
into the hands of ilr. E. F. id. Pigott, after- 
wards evaminer of plays. The new series 
wa.s more brilliant than successful, but ere 
its definitive abandonment Spencer Baynes 
had been appointed examiner in philosophy 
for the university of London, and, marrying 
Hi-is Gale, had settled in the neighbourhood 
of Regent's Park. In 1858 he became as- 
sistant editor of the ‘ Daily ^fews,’ where he 
rendered invaluable senice, especially upon 
questions of foreign policy. His steady sup- 
port of the federal cause dimiig the American 
civil war exercised a wholesome influence 
upon public opinion, and his foresight was 
amply justified by the event. If the same 
could hardly be said of his advocacy of the 
cause of Denmark in the difficult question of 
the Schleswig-Holstein duchies, it procured 
him a flattering invitation to Copenhagen, 
■where he was received with much distinc- 
tion. A second breakdown of health ooc.i- 
sioned by overwork compelled him in 1864 
to seek for a less exacting occupation, which 
he obtained by his election to the chair of 
logic, metaphysics, and English literature in 
■the university of St. Andrews. 

Baynes’s academical post exercised an im- 
portant influence on his subsequent career. 
He now had to instruct in literature, and, 
although far from neglecting the other de- 
partments of his professorial duty, he gra- 
duaUy became more interested in the new 
pursuit. It compelled him to make a more 
exact study of Shakespeare than he had 
previously done, and with the vigour of 
a fresh mind ha ajiproached it on sides in- 
sufficiently explored before him. His inte- 
rest in his own local Somerset speech, into 
which he had already translated the ‘ Song 
of Solomon’ for Prince Louis Lucien Bono/- 
parte, led him to investigate more especially 
Shakespeare’s obscure and unfamUiar words, 
and to bring the study of the midland dia- 
lects to hear upon them— -a lino of research 


of particular value, inasmuch as it afT. 
should suffice to dispel the hallueinati 
of the advocates of the 'Baconian theiiV 
Two extremely valuable articles ia jl 
‘ Edinburgh Review ’— ‘ Shakespearian 61,- 
saries’ and ‘New Shakespearian luterpil 
tutions,’ reprinted in liis ‘ Shakespeare bn,, 
dies' — were the result of these putbmj.' 
IDs experience as a teacher led him to cjp. 
aider the question of Shakespeare's ecIiji" ^ 
! learning, and his three essays on ‘ IVli 
Shakespeare learned at School,’ which oi. 
peared in ‘ Fraser ’ for 1879 and 1880, ba--' 
os they were upon a thorough investigati.,- 
of the ordinary gr.immar school ourrienlm. 
of Shakespeare’s time, and illustrated V 
passagesfrom his writings, exploded forevt; 
the assumption that the poet must nectl 
sarily have been an ignorant man. Tnquiri., 
of this nature tended to beget a Btruii: 
local interest in Stratford-on-Avon j h- 
visited and explored the town and neigh- 
bomhood, and the result was seen in h ■ 
comprehensive and most remarkable arfleb 
on Shakespeare in the ' Ency clopiedia Britai - 
niea.’ As regards the light which may h- ^ 
thrown upon Shakespeare by an accurate i 
knowledge of the local circumstances bib- 
rounding him, this essay is matchless | a« 
regards the critical study of his writings r 
is no less notably deficient, nob by error, hut 
by simple omis«ion. On the one hand, it 
surprises and delights by the presence of si 
much more than could have been reasonahh 
looked for, and, on the other, disappoints by 
the absence of much which would havebee'i 
looked for ns a matter of coiu'se, The essay, 
with three others relating to Shakespeart, 
and another on English dictionaries, ira* 
published under the title of ‘Shakespeare 
Studies ' in 1894. ! 

E.xcept for these Shakespearian labours I 
and the discharge of his professorial duties, | 
Baynes’s time was entirely engrossed from j 
1873 onwards by the superintendence of the ; 
ninth edition of the ‘ Bnoyclopmdia Britar.- j 
nion.' The editor effaced the writer, for is 
did not even furnish the article on Sit Wil- 
liam Hamilton, which might have been ex- 
pected, and that on Shakespeare is his only 
contribution. As editor he was moat effi- 
cient ; those who worked under his direction 
must ever retain the most agreeable recol- 
lection of his judicious conduct of this gtea*' 
undertaking, the soundness of his judgment, 
the extent of his knowledge, and liis uniform 
courtesy and considernteness. The kboui 
became too severe for one of his delicaN 
constitution; in 1880 Professor William 
Robertson Smith [q. v.] was associated with 
him, and the energy of his ooReague relieved 
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7~Z«-h Tirpflsure of work. He oon- 

“vertlTeless to labour assiduously 
1 -c^nmewliat sudden deatb in London, 
^Setryear before the completion 
5 Encydopiedia.’ The reminiscences 
1 Carlyle’s conversation, previously men- 

• one of the most lively of his compo- 
■“ htt^been printed only a few weeks 
a memorial portrait, by Mr. 
Eg Didinson, the gift of friends and 
nS Tvas presented to his widow in 1888. 
f tes was an excellent logician, and 
oaSihed by the bent of his mind to excel in 
Lf department of literary research. He 
Jms to have been averse to deal with 
otters incapable of exact demonstration; 
tence his biography of Shakespeare, so mas- 
niftny depflitments oi tlio Buojectj 
jniOTCS others; and his essay on Shelley in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review,’ in some respects 
the best in the language, is in others incom- 
nlete As a man bis character stands among 
the highest. ‘He was,’ says Sir John Skel- 
ton, ‘never weary in well doing, in true 
srmpathy, in unaffected Mndnose. He was 
, erf keen, latirical, intellectually incisive, 
mute a man of affairs, and nocuatomed to 
ihwith all sorts and conditions of men; 
hat he yraa one of those rare characters 
which, in the best sense, are without guile.’ 
Ihe senate of St. Andrews University, upon 
his death, warmly acknowledged his ‘ ever 
happy influence as a wise counsellor on all 
ijupstions of public and academic policy.’ 

{Memoir by Professor Lewis Campbell, pro- 
hsed to Snynes's Sbokespeare Studios, 180d; 
'tolton’a The Table T.ilk of Shirley; Voitcli's 
life of Sir William Hamilton ; personal know- 
lidge.] R. G. 

BAZALGETTE, Sin JOSEPH WIL- 
UAM QS10-1891), civil engineer, son of 
Joseph william Hazalgettc, commander in 
the royal navy, was born at Enfield on 
ib Marcb 1819. His family w'ere of French 
cvtiaction. He was educated at private 
schools, and in 1836 became a pupil of Sir 
John Benjamin McNeill [q. v.] Then for a 
short time be was employed on drainage and 
reclamation works in the north of Ireland. 
In 1843 he set up in business as a consult- 
ing engineer at Westminster, being engaged 
chiefly on railway work, bnt owing to a 
hwakdown in bis health he was forced very 
shortly afterwards to give up all active work 
for more than a year. 

In 1849 he joined the staff of the metro- 
politan commission of sewers, a body which 
lad been created in 1848 to replace the 
eight sepamte municipal bodies responsible 
for the drainage of London, From 1848 to 


1866 no less than six different commissions 
were appointed, and though schemes for the 
complete drainage of the metropolis were pre- 
pared for the thud of these commissions by 
(J. B. Forster and William Haywood [q. v] 
Suppl.] (these schemes were described in 
two reports dated March 1860 and January 
1861), nothing was done, and Forster, worn 
out with the anxieties and disappointments, 
resigned ofHce. Bazalgette was selected to 
succeed him as engineer-in-chief, and he at 
once, in conjnnction with Haywood, set to 
work to prepare a new scheme based on the 
pr^sals of 1860-1. 

'The general board of Health, however, put 
a stop to those schemes, and again matters 
were at a deadlock until, by an act passed on 
16 Aug. 1866, the representative body known 
as the metropolitan board of worn came 
into being, the hoard anointing Bazalgette 
their chief engineer. This new body was 
not able, however, to expedite matters, as 
tho plans which they ordered to be prepared 
for the main drainage scheme had to ho ap- 
proved by government. The plans prepared 
by Bazalgette were submitted in June 1866 
to Sir Benjamin Hall, then chief commis- 
sioner to her majesty’s works ; he objected 
to certain portions of the scheme, and the 
whole matter was then refeired to a com- 
mission of three engineers, including Cap- 
tain (afterwards Sir) Douglas Gallon, R.E. 

S . V. Suppl.] This commission reported in 
ily 1867, and somewhat unfavourably to 
the board’s plans ; they recommended a much 
more expoiisivo scheme, and a position for 
the outfalls of the main sowers much lower 
down the river. 

Tho metropolitan board of works referred 
the matter back to their engineer in con- 
sult ation with George Porker Bidder [q. v.] 
and Thomos TIowksloy (q. v. Suppl.], who 
sent in a report in April 1868, oritioising 
the conclusions of the government commis- 
sion, and the whole scheme was again hung 
up. A change of ministry, however, led to 
a rapid change in tho state of affairs. Dis- 
rooli introduced a sliort act, which was 
passed in August 1868, giving the hoard full 
control with regard to the drainage works 
proposed. Tho complete designs were at 
once put in hand, the first contraots were- 
lot, and in 1866 this splendid system of main 
drainage was opened by the prince of Wales 
(afterwards Edward VII), though the whole 
work was not finished until 1876. 

These groat works were fully described in 
a paper read by Bazolgotte before the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers entitled ‘ The Main 
Drainage of London and the Interception of 
the Sewage from the River Thames^ (Proc, 
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Ind. Civil Eng. xxiv. 280). Over eighty- 
three miles of large intercepting sewers were 
constructed, a densely populated area of over 
a hundred square m^s was dealt with, wd 
the amount of sewage and rainfall which 
could be discharged per diem was estimated 
at 420,000,000 gallons. The total cost of 
the works was 4,000,000/. The royal eom- 
mi'^sion which was appointed in 1882 to con- 
S'der the metropolitan sewage discharge, in 
their first report of 31 Jan. IfabJ, bore strong 
testimony not only to the exceUeuce of the 
original scheme, but also to the professional 
skill shown by Bazalgette ‘in carrying it 
through all the intricate difficulties of its 
construction.' They also drew attention to 
the powerful influence which had been exer- 
cised through these works in improving the 
general health of the metropolis (JReport of 
the JRoyal Cotnmisiion on Metropolitan 
Heicage Discharge, London, 1884). 

The other great engineering work with 
which Bazolgette’s name will always be 
coupled is the Thames embankment. The 
idea of building such an embankment is a 
very old one, in fact it was proposed by Sit 
Christopher Wren, but it was not until 1862 
that an act was passed empowering the me- 
tropolitan board of works to caiTj out the 
work. At one time it had been intended 

a ut the control into the hands of another 
y appointed specially for the purpose. 
The work, at any rate as regards the Vic- 
toria embankment, was considerably com- 
plicated by the arrangements necessary for 
the low-level sewers and for the Metropo- 
litan District Dailway. The first section 
from IVestminster to Blackfriara was com- 
pleted and opened by the prince of "Wales 
on 13 July 1870. The Albert and the 
Chelsea embankments and the new North- 
umberland Avenue completed eventually 
the ori^al scheme, the total cost being 
2,160,000/. The engineering features of 
these works were described in detail in a 
wpor read before the Institution of OivflL 
Engineers by Mr. E. Bazalgette, a son of 
Sir Joseph Bazalgette (Proc, Jjwf. Civil Eng. 
liv. 1). 

In addition to these two great works Sir 
Joseph was responsible for a large amount 
of bridge work within the metropolitan area, 
thrown upon his shoulders W the Metropo- 
litan Toll Bridges Act of 1887. Alterations 
had to be made in many of the old bridges, 
and new bridges were desired for Putney 
and Battersea, and a steam fen^ between 
Noitb and South "Woolwidi, Simultane- 
ously with this work a considerable amount 
of embanking and of alteration of wharf 
els was carried out in order to diminish 


the danger of flooding at high tidesia^ 
low-level districts of the metropolis. ^ 
Bazalgette remained chief engineer to ft* 
metropolitan hoard of works until its floli* 
tion in 1889, and replacement by the Londjj 
county council, and he presented altogetl^ 
thirty- three annual reports setting fortku 
detaU the engineering works which be 
signed on behalf of the board. 

He joined the Institution of Civil Eam, 
neers in 1838, ho served as a member of^j 
council for many years, and became piea! 
dent of the institution in 1884. He -va 
made C.B. in 1871, and, after the completiim 
of the embankment, was knighted in 
1874. He died on 16 March 1891 at hj 
residence, St. Mary’s, "^Vimhledon Park. H,- 
married, in 1845, Maria, the fourth daughl 
ter of Edward Kough of New Cross, Wei- 
ford, and had a family of six sons and four 
daughters. There is a portrait in the pos. 
session of the Institution of Civil Engineer 
a replica of a painting by Ossani, and a bionzt 
bust forms part of a mural mouument which 
was erected by his Inends on the ThaniBS 
embankment at the foot of Nortbumbeiknd 
Avenue. 

Besides the paper and reports mentioned 
above and his presidential address (Pme. 
Inst. Civil Phiy. jxxvi. 2), Bazalgette wrote 
a great number of valuable professional re- ■ 
ports. The chief of those relating to drain.' 
age and water supply are : Heport on Dram- 
age and "Water Supply of Hugby, Sandgate, 
Tottenham, &c., London, 1664. Bata for 
estimating the sizes and cost of Metiwolitan 
Drainage "Works, London, 1856. aevotts 
on Drainage of Metropolis, London, 1854, 
1855, 1856, 1865, 1867, 1871 ; Drawings and 
Specifications for Metropolitan Main Drain- 
age Works, London, 1869-73; Tract on ffitto, 
London, 1866 ; Heports on Drainage of Lee 
Valley, London, 1883 ; Beport on ^wemgs 
of Brighton, Brighton, 1883; Thames Couse> 
vancy and Drainage Outfalls, London, 18^; 
Plan for purifying the Thame.s, Londoa, 
1871 ; Report on Q'homes, London, 1878. f 
Bazalgette also wrote Reports on MetiO' \ 
poBtan Bridges, London, 1878, 1880, and f 
on Communications between the north and t 
south of the Thames below London Bridge, 1 
London, 1882. I 

Other reports of a misceUanoons character , 
are ; Short Account of Thames Embankment ^ 
and Abbey Mills Pumping Station, London, 
1868 ; Metropolitan and other Railway 
Schemes, London, 1864, 1867, 1871, 1874; 
Inspection of Manure and Chemical "Works, 
London, 1865 ; Boring operations at Cross- 
ness, London, 1869; Metropolitan Tram- 
ways, London, 1870; Asphalts for Pave- 
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^ano Company, 1878. 

. « nnHi-as iu Proc. Inst. Civil Eng., 

J°cf%rke’s Peerage fee. 1890 ; Timas, 
[eJIardtlSOl.] 

SiZLKT, 6 ib TIIOMAS (1797-1886), 

Tii^>,Bazley(1750-1846),wlio,afterbeing 

rZed in cotton manufacture, became a 
" ‘ His mother was Anne, daughter 


if Charles Hilton of Horwioh, Loncashire. 
1 was educated at the Bolton gi-ammar 
rfhool. and at the age of twenty-one begun 
bosinessin that town as a yarn agent. In 
Ihid he removed to Manchester and entered 
into nartnership with Robert Gardner, 
MttonBpinnerandmerohant. UnderBazley’s 
maacement the factories at Halliwell be- 
came models of order and system, including 
DMper provision for the mtoUeotunl and 
My needs of the worlrpeople- He was 
tbe Mat large employer to introduce the 
system of paying weekly wages on Friday 
instead of Saturday. Ultimately Bazley’s 
coacems became the moat extensive of their 
bind in the kingdom. 

Bazley was one of tho earliest supporters 
of the Lancashire Public Schools Association, 
oae of the founders of the Anti-Oom-law 
.Istoeiation, and a member of the council of 
the Anti-Com-law League, His first public 
speech was made at tho opeuinp; of the frea- 
tiade campaign at Live^ool in 1837. In 
1816 he was elected chairman of tho Man- 
chester Chamber of Commeroe, which posi- 
tion he held until 1869. He coutmued on 
the hoard of directors until 1880. He was 
one of the royal commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition of 1861, a member of the royal 
oommissiou for promoting the amalgama- 
tion of the commercial laws of the united 
idngdom, and in 1866 was a commissioner of 
the Paris Exhibitionj his services in which 
espaoity were recognised by tbe emperor in 
presenting Mm with a ribbon of the legion 
of honour. In 1868 he was elected without 
a contest one of the members of parliament 
for Manchester, and sat until 1880, being re- 
elected on four ocoasione. He retired from 
bnsiness in 1802 in order that he might give 
tbe whole of his time to parliamentary and 
other public duties, which were numerous, 
as he was an active member of many local 
educational and other institutions. Hi 1869 
he accepted a baronetcy fcom Gladstone's 
government, 

Bazley died at Lytham, Lancashire, on 
IfiMatcih 1886, and was buried at St, John’s 
Qhutch, Manchester, 


He married, on 2 June 1828, Mary Maria 
Sarah, daughter of Sebastian Nash of Clay- 
ton, near hmuchester ; she died 22 Aug. 1897, 
and left an only child. Sir Thomas Sebastian 
Bazley (b, 1829). 

Bazley published the following pamphlets: 

1. ‘Cotton as an Element of ludusW,’ 1862. 

2. 'Lecture upon the Labour of Lift,' 1866. 

3. ‘National Education; What should it 
beP’_1868, 4. ‘Trade and Commerce the 
Auxiliaries of Civilisation and Comfort,’ 
1868. 6j ‘The Barton Aqueduct,’ 1869. 
He contributed articles to the ‘Euoyclo- 
p<Bdia Biitunnica’ (8th edit.) on ‘Cotton,’ 
‘Cotton Manufacture,’ and ‘Manchester.’ 
He_ also wrote various contributions to 
reviews _ and periodicals, one in particular 
advocating a university in Mauimester in 
connection with Owens College. 

[Mnnobaster Guardian, 20 iwd 2d March, and 
8 May 18S6; Manchester City News, 80 Oct, 
1880; Boase’s Modern English Biography, i. 
202; Burke’s Peerage, 1000; Vanity Pair (por- 
trait), 1876 ; Men of tho Time.] C. W. 8. 

BEACH, TIIOMAS MILLER (1841- 
1894), known as ‘Majob Ln Oabon,’ govern- 
ment spy, second son of J. B. Beach, was 
born at Colchester on 26 Sept, 1841, where 
his father was a rate-collector. He him- 
self passed by his own account a restless 
youth. While serving as apprentice to a 
Colchester draper ho paid many illicit visits 
to London, and finally wont to Paris. 
Learning of tho outbreak of tho American 
civil war ip 1801 he soiled in the Great 
Eastern for New York, On 7 Aug. 1861 
he enlisted with the federalists in the 8th 
Pennsylvanian reserves under the name of 
Henri Le Caron. Ho afterwards exchanged 
into the Andersen cavalry, in whidi coips 
he served for two years with M'Olollaii’s 
army of the Potomac. In April 1804 ho 
married. In July 1864 he received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant. In December 
he wos wounded near Woodbury, and was 
present at the battle of Nashville, In 1866 
ho acted as assistant adjutani^general, and 
at the end of the war attained the rank of 
major. Le Caron thon settlod at Nashville 
and began studying medioine. Before 
leaving the federal army he Joined the 
Fenian oigauisation, and in 1866 he fur- 
nished the English government wibh infor- 
mation about the intended Fenian invasion 
of Canada, which led to the easy defeat of 
John O’Neill’s movement on 1 June 1806. 

During 1807 Le Caron visited England, 
and, being intipduced by John Gurdon lie- 
bow, M.P, for Oolcbester, to the authorities, 
agreed to return to the United iSlates og a 
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paid (spy, under cover of an active member- 
ship of the Fenian body. Le Caron con- 
tinued in direct and fretjuent communica- 
tion T>-ith the British or Canadian gotem- 
ment from this time till February 1889. 

Immediately after his return he resumed 
relations trith the Fenian leader^ O’lfeill, 
now United States claim-agent at Nashville 
(In 31 Dee. 1867 O'Xeill became president 
of the Fenian organisation (Irish Republi- 
can Brotherhood), and soon afterwards Le 
Caron began to organise a Fenian circle in 
Lockport, Illinois. As ‘centre ’of this he 
received O’XeiU's reports and sent them 
and other documents to the English govern- 
ment. At this time Le Caron was at 
Chicago as resident medical officer of the 
.state penitentiary (prison), but resigned the 
position in the course of the year, when he 
was summoned by O'Neill to New_ York, 
and accompanied him to an interview at 
Washington with Preaident Andrew John- 
son, the object of which was to obt.im the 
return of tiie arms taken from the Fenians 
in 1866. He was now appointed military 
organiser of the * Iiisll Republican Army,’ 
and sent on a mission to the eastern states. 
At the Philadelphia oonv ention of December 
1803 a second invasion of Canada was re- 
^oIved on by the Fenians. Le Caron, who 
was entrusted with the chief direction of 
the pioparations along the fiontier, paid a 
visit to Ottawa and arranged with the Cana- 
dian chief commissioner of police (Judge 
lI'Micken) a system of daily communica- 
110 ns. He dissipated some su^icions that 
wore entertained of him by the Fenians, and 
early in 1669 he was appointed their assis- 
tant adjutant-general, and forwarded to the 
authorities copies of the Fenian plans of 
campaign. He hod already obtained a domi- 
nant influence over Alexander Sullivan, an 
important member of the biotherhood, and 
in the winter of 1869 he further strengthened 
his position by providing O’Neill with a 
loan wherewith to cover his emhezzlemeiit 
of Fenian funds. 

Early in 1870 Le Caron, who now held 
the rank of brigadier and adjntant-general, 
had distributed fifteen thousand stand of 
arms and three million rounds of cartridge 
along the Canadian frontier. Owing to in- 
formation famished by Le Caron to the 
Canadian authorities, the inva^g force at 
once (36 April) fell into an ambush, and 
were obliged to retreat. O’Neill was ar- 
rested by order of President Grant for a 
breach of the neutrality laws. Le Caron 
fled with his followers to Halone, hut on 
the 27th made his way to Montreal. Next 
day he set out for Ottawa, but was arrestedat 


Cornwallas areeognisedFenian,andwa'oiiI 

allowed to proceed under a military tscoit 
After a midnight interview with M'lhckfj 
he left Canada early next day by a differen* 
route. 

After the repulse of the second invasioa ' 

Le Caron resumed his medical studies bm 
was soon invited by O'Neill, who snspect*! 
nothing, to help in the movement being pie. 
pared in conjunction with Louis Riel [q. v.'i 
Le Caron betrayed the plans to the Canadi® 1 
government. In consequence of his action 
O’Neill was arrested with his party at Fort 
Pembina, on 6 Oct. 1871, just as they had 
crossed the frontier, and Riel suriendered at 
Fort Garry without firing a shot. O’Neill 
was given up to the American authorities, 
hut was acquitted by them 011 the groupii 
that the ofience was committed on Cana- 
dian soil. Le Caron incurred some blame in 
Fenian circles in consequence of the failuie 
of the last movement, and for the neU fevi 
years was chiefly occupied in the practice 
of medicine, first at Detroit (where he gta- 
dnated M.D.) and then at Braidwood, a I 
suburb of Wilmington. But at Detroit he 
watched on behalf of the Canadian govern- 
ment the movements of Mackay Lomnsnev, 
who was afterwards concerned in the at- 
tempt to blow up London Bridge with dyna- 
mite ; and he was still in the confidence of 
former Fenian friends. 

Le Caron was not an original member of 
tbo Clan-na-Gael (the reorganised Fenian 
body). But by circulating the report that 
his mother was an Irishwoman, he gradually 
regained his influence and obtained the 
‘ senior-guardianship ' of the newly formed > 

‘ camp ’ at Braidwood. He was now able to } 
send copies of important documents to Mr, 
Robert Anderson, chief of the criminal de- 
tective department in London. In order to- 
do this, however, he was obliged to ev ade by 
sleight of hand the rule of the organisatiou 
that documents not returned to headquar- 2 
ters were to be burned in sight of the camp. f 

The years 1879-81 witnessed what was h 
called ‘ the new departure ’ in the Irish- 3 
American campaign against England, where- 1 

by an ‘open’ or constitutional agitation (le- 
presenlod in L-elond by the Land League 
and its succegsor) was carried on side by 
side with the old revolutionary Fenian move- 
ment. The relations between the two were 
veiy intricate, and Le Caron was closely 
connected with both. He entertained at 
Bmidwood and professionally attended Mr. i 
Michael Davitt when he came to America I 
to organise the American branch of the | 
Land League, and early in 1881 ha saw ! 
much of John Devoy, who represented the | 
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1 j.v,nTT side of the movement. Devoy’e 

evheustive, and Le Caron 
to Mr.' Anderson In 
lapartcd ^ggJ entrusted by 

the spim? , ^ packets to be delivered 
S^o Wo’^earj (the intermediary 
1 thririsli and American bronobes), and 
Egan, treasurer of the Loud L^guo. 
n«h“an?valin England m April Le Caron 
?£d these to Anderson, and, proceeding 
tapSs.obtttined important information from 

beck with Le Caron from 
Pml to London, and introduced him to 
Iti=li members of parliament. He had an 
:Vant intemiew with Charles Stewart 
Sell in the oomdor outside the library of 
the House of Commons, and Parnell com- 
miciioned him to ‘bring about a thorough 
undcratanding and complete harmony of 
TTOiking' between the constitutionalists and 
the partisans of the secret movemont. Lo 
Csron had another interview with the Irish 
leader at the tea room of the house, when 
Pimiell gave him his signed photograph. 
Mterpuisiiinghis inquiries in Dublin, main- 
throughout the fullest touch with 
•he London authorities, he returned to New 
York in June 1881, attended the convention 
of the Olan-norGael at Chicago, and laid 
Parnell's views before tho foreign relations 
committee. lie also saw much of Dr. Gal- 
lagher and Lomasney ,_ who wore preparing 
ihe ■acthe’ or dynamite policy. 

Le Caron was also present at the so- 
called Land League Convention at Chicago 
in November 1881, which was packed in 
the interests of the Olan-nn-QaoI; he fol- 
lowed the movements of the clan with tho 
closest attention, and all details of the 
‘secret warfare’ (dTOamite campaign) weio 
at his command. When a schisin arose in 
‘he clan Le Caron found it politic to join 
the majoritv, headed by Alexander Sullivan 
and his colleagues, who were termed the 
‘Triangle’ In August 1884 ho attended, 
loth as leimue delegate and revolutionary 
officer, the Boston Convention of the Irish 
National League of America. In 1886 ho 
stood for the Uouse of Itepresentativee, but 
lost the election on account of tho cry of 
‘Fenian general’ raised against him. As a 
delegate to the Notional League Conven- 
tion of August 1886 Le Caron attended the 
Secret caucuses presided over by Egan. In 
April 1887 he paid another visit to Europe, 
..nd was sent by the English police to Paris 
to watch General Millen, who was then 
negotiating a reconciliation between tbe 
English and American branches of the clan. 
Le Caron went hack to the United States in 


October, hut in December 1888 he finally 
left America. 

Subpoenaed as a witness for the ‘Times' 
in the special commission appointed to in- 
quire into the charges made by that paper 
against the Irish members and others, Le 
daron began his evidence on 5 Ech. 1889, 
and was undor examination and cross-ex- 
amination for six days. The efforts of Sir 
Oharles Eussell [q. v, Suppl.], the counsel 
for the Irish members, failed to impair the 
damaging effect of the bulk of bis testimony. 
At the close of the commission (14 Nov. 
1880) Sir Henry (now Lord) James, counsel 
for the ‘Times’ newspaper, defended Le 
Caron from attacks made upon his character. 
After tlie trial he lived quietly in England. 
He died in London of a painful disease on 
1 April 1804, and was buried in Norwood 
cemetery. His wife returned to America 
some time after his death. 

Le Caron himself, in his ‘Twenty-five 
Years in the Secret Service^’ maintained 
that he acted from pm-cly patriot ic motives. 
Between 1868 and 1870 he received about 
2,0007. from tbe English and Canadian go- 
vernments, but since that time (he told the 
commissioiD his salary had not covered his 
expenses. Lf is identity was known to no one 
but Mr. Audoraonj who always corresjponded 
with him under his real name, Beach. He 
was a dapper, neatly made little man, with 
cadaverous cheeks and piorciug eyes. lie 
was a teetotaller hut a great smoker. Ills 
coolness and presence of mind were un- 
equalled. An excellent skeloh of him as he 
appeared before tho Parnell Commission ap- 
pears in a portfolio of skctchos drawn by 
Louis Gache and published as a ‘ Beport of 
the Parnell Commission by a Stuff Gowns- 
man’ (1800). 

[Tw«nty-livo Years in tho Secret Service, 
with Portraits and FocsimiUs, by Major llonri 
Lo Caron, Cth od. 1802 (some excieioiis had to 
be in.ide under government influence, and the 
portrait of tho autlior wae for obvious reasons 
suppressed); Essex County Standard, 7 April 
1S9‘1, with portrait; Times, 2, 20 April 1894. 
Beport of Uio Parnell Ooramiesion, reprinted 
from TimpR, ii. 180-233; J. Macdonald’s Diary 
of tho Parnell Commission (from Daily Nsws), 
pp. 120-37, &c.] Q.LnG, N. 

BEAL, SAMUEL (1826-1889), Chinese 
scholar, born at Dovonport on 27 Nov, 1826, 
was son of William Beal (<7. 1872), a Wes- 
leyan minislor. He was educated at the 
Devonport cioasical school, and matriculated 
as a sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
IS Nov. 164S. He graduated B.A, in 1847, 
and was ordaint d deacon in 1861 and priest 
in tho following year. After serving a& 
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curate at BrooLe in Norfolk and Sopley in 
Hampshire, he applied for the office of uaral 
chaplain, and "was appointed to 
Sybille in that capacity {fi Dec._ 1862). For- 
tunately for students the Sybille lyaa sent 
to the China station, and, tailing advantage 
of the opportunity thu** offered him, ha de- 
voted his spaie time to the stud^ of the 
Chinese language. So proficient did he be- 
come in the coUoijuial as tvell as the literary 
dialect that during the vrar of 186G-8 he 
acted as naval interpreter. But his main ob- 
ject in studying the language tvas to qualify 
himself for" the task of elucidating the dark 
phases of Chinese Buddhism. In this un- 
oertakng he vras one of the pioneers, and 
happily left many of the results of his lahouis. 
On his return to England he tvas appointed 
chaplain to the marine artillery, and later 
to the Pembroke and Devonport dockyards 
in succession. He svas at Devonport from 
1873. In 1877 he tvas appointed lector of 
Falstone in Northumberland. Three years 
later he was tiansferred to Wark in the same 
county, and ultimately (1888) to Greens 
Norton in Northamptonshire. In all these 
changes of scene he remained constant to 
his Chinese studies, and some of his best 
work was done in the country rectories 
which he occupied. In 1877 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Chinese at University 
Collie, London, and in 1886 the degree of 
D.C.L. (Barham) was conferred upon him 
in recognition of the volue of his researches 
into Clunese Buddhism. He died at Greens 
Norton on 20 Aug. 1889. Among his prin- 
cipal works were; 1. ‘The Travels of Fah- 
hian and Sung^yun; translated from the 
Chinese,’ 1869. 2. ‘A Catena of Buddhist 
Scriptures ftom the Chinese,’ 1871. 3. ‘ The 
j^mantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, from the 
Chinese,’ 1875, 4. 'Texts from the Buddhist 
Canon,’ 1678. 5, ‘A Life of Buddha by 
Asvaghosha Bodhiaattra; translated from 
the Chinese,’ 1879. 6, 'An Abstract of four 
Lectores on Buddhist Literature in China,' 
1682. 

[Boase’s Collectanea Comubienaia; personal 
knowledge; information kindly given by Br. 
Aldis -Wright.] B. K, D. 

BEALE, TH02L4S -WILLEET (1828- 
1894), miscellaneous writer, only son of Fre- 
derick Beale (d. 1863), of the music publish- 
ing firm of Cramer, Beale, & Ad&on of 
Begent Street, was horn in London in 1828. 
He was admitted student of Lincoln’s Tnn 
on 18 April 1860, and was called to the bar 
in 1868; but music claimed his interests, 
and, having received lessons from Edward 
Hoeckel and others, he managed operas in 


London and the provinces, and toured with 
some of the most notable musicians of hu 
time. Under the pseudonym of ‘-Wahtr 
ilaynaxd,’ which he frequently used 
wrote an account of one of these tour," 
with reminiscences of Mario, Qtisi, Gin! 
glini, Lablaehe, and otheis, entitled ‘IV 
Enterprising Impresario’ (London, 1867/ 
He originated the national music meetin-^ 
at the Crystal Palace with the object of 
bringing meritorious young musicians'^ to the 
front, and took a leading part in the iustita. 
tioa of the New Philharmonio Society, at 
which Berlioz conducted some of his com- 
positions by Beale’s invitation. It was under 
his management that Thackeray come out as 
a lecturer. He wrote a large number of 
songs and pianoforte pieces, besides ‘ Instrue- 
tions in. the Art of Smging’ (Loudon, 1853), 
and a series of 'Music Cow Books’ (Lon- 
don, 1871). In February 1877 he uroductd 
at the Crystal Palace a farce called ‘The 
Three Years’ System,’ and a three-oet drama, 
‘A Shadow on the Hearth;’ an operetta, 
'An Easter Egg,’ was produced at Terry’s 
Theatre in December 1893. His autobio- 
graphy, ‘ The Light of other Days as seen 
through the wrong end of an Opera Glass,' 
was published in 2 vols., London, 1880. He 
died at Gipsy Hill on 8 Oct. 1894, and was 
buried at Norwood cemetery. Late iu life 
he married the widow of Jolm Eobinaon of 
Hong Kong; she was a good singer and 
musician. 

[Autobiography as above; Musical News, 
13 Oct. 1894 ; Musical Times, November 1894; 
Brown and Stiatton’s British Musical Bio- 
graphy.] J, 0, H. 

BEAED, OHAELES (1827-1888). uni- 
tarian divine and author, eldest son of John 
Eelly Beard [q. v.] by his wife Mary (Barnes), 
was born at Higher Broughton, Manchester, 
on 27 July, 1827. After passing through 
his father’s school, he studied at Manchester 
New College (then at Manchester, now Man- 
chester Collie, Ozford) from 1843 to 1848, 
graduating B.A. at London University in 
1847. He aided his father in compiling the 
Latin dictionary issued by Messrs. Cassell. 
In 1848-9 he continued his studies at Berlin. 
On 17 Feb. 1860 he became assistant to 
James Brooks (1800-1864) at Hyde chapd, 
Gee Cross, Cheshire, succeeding in 1864 as 
sole pastor, and remaining till the end of 
1866. He had accepted a call to succeed 
John Hamilton Thom [q. v.] at Eenshaw 
Street chapel, Liveipool, and entered on this 
charge on 3 March 1867, retaining it till his 
death. In his denomination he took first 
rank as a preacher, and was equally snecesB- 
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•--r^tarTTulturBd class by his BEARDSLEY, AUBREY VINCENT 
! j -mmses and in holding a popular ^1872-1898), artist in black and -white, born 

^tten anoken -word. Ho -was one in Buckingham Road, Brighton, on 24 Aug. 
jnieace 07 -F gy_yg. 1872, -was son of Mr. Vincent Paul Boardsley 

pf Manchester New Ool- and his wife, Ellen Agnes (born Pitt). Em 
Twtos U ^ founder (1869) and the first was educated at Brighton. After leaving 
lag,*; ana Cheshire Missionary school he worked for a short time in an 

.icnfai^ addition to denominational architect’s office, which he left to become a 
.l=socwti . 1 ^ an unusual degree clerk in the office of the Guardian Insurance 

of a scholar with journalistic Company. At about the age of eighteen he 
“V and public work. During the cotton began to be known in a narrow circle by 
£ lw 3-4 he was the special corre- the strange designs which were soon to make 
""""Smt of the ‘Daily News.’ For many him famous. Ilia first chances of employ- 
* n L was a leader writer on the ‘ Liver*- ment came to him through his friendship 
l^Daiiy Post.’ His want of sympathy withMr.F.II. Evans, the bookseller and piib- 
^ borne rule led him to sever his con- Usher of Queen Street, London, E.O. ECis 
wtion -vrith political journalism. In tho earliest important commission was one from 
manMement of University College, Liver- Messrs. Dent & Co., to illustrate a two- 
She took a leading part as vice-president, volume edition of the ‘Morte d’ Arthur.’ 
fe was Hibbert lecturer in 1883, taking for For this he produwd more than five hundred 
bis mhject the Reformation. In February designs, taxing his strength and interest in 
1 B 33 he received the degree of LL.D. from his task to a dangoroiis point. At about the 
St Andiewa. His numerous _ avocations same time ho contributed drawings to the 
heavily taxed a robust constitution ; in 1880 ‘Pall Mall Budget.’ These were mostly 
he spent si\ months in Italy ; in 1887 his theatrical, hut they included portraits 
health was more aeriously broken, and his diarffSs of Zola, Verdi, Jules Ferry, and 
congregation made provision for his taking others. He also drew for the ‘Pall Mall 
ayeiufsrest. He died at IS Southhill Road, Magazine.' Acting on tho advice of influ- 
Liveipool, ou 9 April 1888, and was buried ontial friends, 8 ir E. Burne-Jones and 
on 12 Amil in the graveyai-d of the Ancient M. Puvis do Ohavaanon among them, he 
Chapel, Tarteth Park. A mural tablet to now abandoned his connection with ‘ the 
hia memory was placed in Ronshaw Street City,’ and devoted himself entirely to art. 
chapel. Ho married (4 June 1860) Mary Ho worked for a time in Mr. Fred Brown’s 
Ellen, daughter of Michael Si^man, who sohnol, ond on the foundation of the short- 
survi-ved huu with a son, Lewis Board, town lived ‘Yollow Book,’ in 1894, accepted the 
clerk of Coventry, ond six daughters. post of its art editor. Many of his most origi- 

Wdes many separate sermons and lec- nol concoptions sow tho light in its pages, 
tniee, he published : 1, ‘Outlines of Chris- wherein,moreo'Vor,hewasnotaver 8 etopfay- 
ti8nI)octrine,’1869, 8vo. 2, ‘Port Royal: ing with the public by oHering them designs 
a Gontcibution to History of Religion signed with strange names and di^laymg 
andLiterature in France,’ 1861, 2 vols. 8 vo. none of his usual characteristics. Elis con- 
3. ‘Christianity iu Common Life,’ 1872, ncctiou with tho ‘Yellow Book’ lasted little 
12mo (addresses to working people). 4. ‘ The mors than a year, but a fow mouths later he 
Soul’s Way to God,’ 1876, 8 vo (sermons), joinedMr. Arthur Symons in the production 
6 ‘The Reformation . . , in its Relation to oftho'Savoy,’ which lived to see eight niim- 
Ifodem Thought,’ 1888, 8 vo (Hibbert lec- bers (Jan.-Dee. 1890). To tho ‘ l&voy ' he 
turn). Posthumous were: 6 . ‘The Uni- contributed tluree poems and a prose fmg- 
versal Christ,’ 1888, 8vo (sermons). 7. ‘ Mar- ment, ‘ Under tho Ilill,’ a paro^ on the 
tin Luther and the Reformation in Germany legend of Tounhaiiser and tho Vonnsberg. 
mffl ... the Diet of Worms,' 1879, 8 vo Mudi of his work for the ‘Savoy ’ was pro- 
(edited by John Frederick Smith). He dnoed at Dieppe, whore he spent port of the 
contributed to the ' Christian Reformer,' a summer of 1896 in the company of Mr. 
monthly edited by Robert Brook Aspland Arthur Symons and some other young writers 
b- 'vJ; on its ceswtion he projectod and and artists. 

^ted the ‘Theological Review’ (1864-79). His later work included series of designs 
He translated into English Renan’s Hibbert for Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Salome,’ for ‘ The Rape of 
lecture (1880). the Look’ — a series suggested by Mr. Ed- 

(Liverpool Daily Post, 10 April 1888; Chris- Qosse, in which ms strange fantasy 

dan life, 14 April 1888 ; Evans’s Record of the reached the acme of elaboration— for ‘Made-* 
Proviucial Assembly of Lancashire and Oboshiro, moisellodeMaupin,’andforErnestDow8on'8 
1896, pp. 72, 103 j personal knowledge,] A. Q. ' Pierrot of the Minute.’ His lost work was 
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ft set of initials for an edition ot ‘ Volponc.’ 
The'e were finislied only aweek or tn o before 
Ins death. 

BearJ«ley Lad musical gifts of a high 
order: the charms of his conversation •were 
pieat; and he had an e.vtraordinary hnou- 
ledge of hooks for so young a man. Ceitain 
ioffu loce whisperings of his art were, 
perhaps, to bo accounted for by the want of 
physical balance of the pnitnnaiie. Through- 
out liis life he suffered from weakness of the 
luncs, and his abnormal activity had seemed 
to his frienda to be at least partly due to a 
desire to forestall death, and, in spite of its 
imminence, to leave a substantial legacy 
behind him. Few men have done so much 
woik in so brief a space of time — work, 
moreover, which was always deliberate and 
tinished in the true artistic sense. Shortly 
(jefore his death Aubrey Beardsley was re- 
ceived into the church of Rome. He died 
of consumption at Mentone on 16 Mardi 
1898, and was buried there. 

Beardsley’s critics see in his art three 
distinct phases ■ ftrst, a romantic and Pre- 
Raphaelite phase, in which the influence of 
Burne-Jones and Puvis de Chavannes may 
he traced; secondly, a purely decorative 
phase, based mainly on the Japanese con- 
vention ; thirdly, a more delicate and com- 
ple-s way of seeing things, induced by his 
study of French art in the e^hteenth cen- 
tury. To these Mr. Arthur Symons would 
add a fourth manner, adumbrated in the 
‘Yolpone’ initials, in which the grotesque 
forms of his earlier styles are discarded for 
acquiescence in nature as she is or may he. 
The weak point in his art is its capricious- 
ness.^ He fails to convince us completely 
of his sinceritv. His peculiarities seem oc- 
casionally to have no sounder foundation 
than a wish to be different. They too often 
lack that inevitable connection with a root 
idea which should characterise all design. 
On the other hand, his inventions betray 
extreme mental activity, and his technique 
a hand at once Arm, delicate, and sympa- 
thetic. To some the strange element in his 
work seems merely fantastic ; to others it 
appears morbid in the last degree, if not 
worse. One anonymous critic describes his 
art as ' the mere glorification of a hideous 
and putrescent aspect of modern life.’ A 
moi e sober judgment might call him a pagan 
infected with a modern interest in psycho- 
logy. A list of his works, complete to the 
end of 1890, was compiled by Mr. A-ymer 
Yallanee for the ‘Book of Fifty Drawings’ 
(1897). 

The best portrait of Beardsley is the photo- 
graphic profile, with his remarkable hands. 


reproduced in ‘ The Works of Aubrev Bearilt. 
Iey-(2iols.l809,1901). ^ 

[Times, March ISOS ; Athenseum, SlaR'i 
16'JS; Academy, March 1898; Studio, Ap’I 
1893 ; The Yellow Book, pts. 1-4 ; Savoy* rts 
1-8 , The Works of Aubrey Beardsley, vol, i ’ 
Tile Early Work, rvith biographical note Ire 
n. C. Marillier, 1899, and vol. ii., The LaUt 
Work of Aubrey Beardsley, 1901 ; A. B , 
Arthur Symons (Unicorn quartos, No. 4), iSfj* 
A Book of Fifty Drauings, uith catalopua ty 
Ajmer V.illance; private information.] W. A. ^ 

BEATTFORiT, EDMUND, styled fourth 
Duke or Sombbsei (1438?-l471),born about 
1438, was second of the three sons of 
Edmund Beaufort, second duke ot Somet'ot 
[q. V.], by his wife Eleanor, daughter of lU- 
chord de Beauchamp, earl of Warwick [q.v.] 
After the defeat of the Lancastrians inl4bi' 
Edmund was brought up in France •aith 
his younger brother John, and on the execu- 
tion of his elder brother Henry Beaufort, 
third duke of Somerset [q.v. SuppL], Edmund 
is said to have sncceeded as fourth duke. 
He was so styled by the Lancastrians ia 
February 1471, but bis brother’s attainder 
was never reversed, and his titles remained 
forfeit. In a proclamation dated 27 April 
1471 Edmund is spoken of as ‘Edmund 
Beaufort, calling himself duke of Somerset.’ 
He returned from France when Edward IV 
was driven from the throne by Warwick’s 
defection, and on 4 May 1471 commanded 
the van of the Lancastrian army at the 
battle of Tewkesbury. His position was 
almost unassailable (see plan in Rausat, ii. 
879), but, for some 'unknown reason, after 
the battle began lie moved down from the 
heights and attacked Edward lY'a right 
flank. He was assailed by both the kmg 
and Richard, duke of Gloucester, and was 
soon put to flight, his conduct having 
practically decided the battle in favour of 
the Yorkists {Arrivall ofUdviari IV, Cam- 
den See. pp. 29-30; Wabkwokth, p. 18; 
Hall, p. TO). He was taken prisoner, and 
executed two days later, Monday, 6 May 
1471 ; he was buried on the south side of 
Tewkesbury Abbey, under an arch (Dtde, 
Mist, and Antiq, of TewkeAwp, pp. 21-2 ). 
His younger brother John bad been killed 
during the battle, and os both died unmar- 
ried, 'the house of Beaufort and aU the 
honours to which they were entitled became 
extinct.’ 

[Arriiall of Edword IV and Warkworth’e 
Chron. (Camden Soo.); Hall's Chronicle; Boly- 
dore Ve^l ; Cal Patent Rolls ; Stubbs’e Const. 
Hist. iii. 308, 210; Ramsay's Lancaster and 
York, ii, S80-2; Doyle's OiBciiil Baronage; 
G, B, C[okaynei's Complete Peerage; Kates 
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uEATJFOBT, henry, third Dura ob 
niS8-146U, born ubout April 
wLeSSson of Edmund Beauiort, 
^ „,1 Lke of Somerset [q. v.], by lue wife 
ni! daualiter of BXd'Beauobamp 
&i of Warwick [q. v.j, and widow of 
aonias, fomdeentb baron Eoos of Hamlako. 
Sad Beaufort, styled fourth duke of 
iTarsot To T. Suppl.], was his younger 
i^ther. FSml44s(ol448IIenry was styled 
iiriofHortam orMorteign, and from 1448 
M 1463 Earl of Doraet. He was under ago 
vien on the death of his father at the fli-at 
vtileof St. Albans (22 May 1456), he suo- 
Jei as third Duke of Somerset. He was 
i!, aided os ‘the hope of the [Lancastrian] 
pirtT’ (rami'), but he also inherilod the 
■ tnmities entailed upon him by his father’s 
uarne’lSmBS, iii. 171). He was brought 
to the council at Coventry, where, in Oolo- 
Vrll56, an effort was made to recoueilo 
die two parties j but the meeting was dis- 
turbed by quarrels between Somerset and 
Woruick, and a brawl between Soinersot's 
men ond the town watch of Covonlry. In 
1457 Queen Margaret of Anjou suggested _ a 
moinage between Somerset and his cousin 
Joan, sister of James II of Sootlond, but tho 
proposal came to notliing. On 14 Oct. of 
that year Somerset was made lieutenant of 
the Isle of Wight and warden of Carisbrooko 
Castle. Early in 1468 he took part in the 
couneil at London which again endeavoured 
to eifeot a political reconciliation, aud it was 
agreed that Richard, duke of York, should 
pay the widowed Duchess of Somerset and 
her children an aunual pension of five thou- 
sand marks as compensation for the death of 
the second duke. 

The truce was, however, hollow j Mar- 
garet continued to intrigue against York, 
and in October 1468 proposed that Somerset 
should be ap])ointed captain of Calais in 
place of Warwlok. W ar broke out in 1409, 
and Somerset nearly came into collision 
with "Worwiok at Coleshill just before the 
battle of Bloro Heath, After tho defeat of 
the Yorkists he was on 9 Oct. iioininated 
captain of Calais. He crossed the channel, 
was refused admittance to Calais by War- 
wick’s adherents, but made himself master 
ofGaisnes, He fought several skirmishes 
with the Yorkists botweon Calais and 
Guisnes until, on 23 April 1460, he sufforod 
a decisive reverse at Newnham Bridge, 
called Neullay hy the Erouoh (W. WoB- 


CEBTUB, p. 479; Chnn, ed, Davies, p. 84; 
IlABI,, p. 200). 

During his absence the Yorkists had won 
the battle of Northampton, but Somerset 
joined the Lancastrians at Pontefract iu 
December 1460, captured a portion of the 
Yorkist forces at Worksop on tho 2l8t, ond 
won the Lancastrian victory at Wakefield 
( SO Dec.) He marched south with Margaret 
and fought at the second battle of St, 
Albans {17 Eeb. 1460-1). This second vic- 
tory was not followed up, the Lancastrians 
retired north, and on 29 March Edword IV 
won the battle of Towton. Somerset 
escaped from the battlefield, and iu the fol- 
lowing July was scut by Margaret to soelc 
aid from Charles VII of Prance. That king 
died before their arrival, hut Louis XI sum- 
moucd Somerset to Tours, and sent him back 
in March 1461-2 laden with promises of 
support, but with very little else. 

Somerset now began to meditate making 
his peace with Edward IV. He had been 
attainted hy parliament on 4 Nov. 1461, 
and most of his lands had Leon granted to 
Riehord, duko of Gloucester, and other 
Yorkists (Cal. Patent Polls, 1461-6, pp, 29, 
32 ; Stubbs, iii, 196). On his return from 
France ho took command of the Lancastrian 
forces in Scotland while Marenret went to 
France, and in the autumn ori462 he was 
holding Bamborough Costlo for the Loucas- 
trions. On 24 Doc., however, ho surrendered 
the castle to Sir Ralph Percy and submitted 
to Edward. Tho king took'him to London, 
and treated him witli marked favour. He 
received a general pardon on 10 March 1462- 
1463 (tS. 1461-6, p. 261), and was restored 
to his dignities by act of tho parliament 
which mot on 29 April following (Rot, Pari. 
V. oil). Somez’sot, however, soon returned 
to his old allegiance. Early in 1461 he 
escaped from a oiitllo in North Woles, where 
ho seems to have been kept in some sort of 
oonfinomenl, and, after being nearly recap- 
tiirod, made his way to Margaret on the 
borders. Tho Lancastrians now made one 
more oITort to recover tho crown, but at 
Hexham on 14 May 1464 they were utterly 
defoal od by John Neville, marquis of Mon- 
tagu [q. V,] Somerset was talcen prisoner 
and executed on tho field of battle. Parlia- 
mont aunuUed tho act mstoring him to his 
dignities, which again became forfeit and 
were never restored. Somerset is described 
by Ckastollain os ‘ un tr5s grand seigneur et 
un dos plus beaulx josnes chevaliers qui 
fust au royaumo anglais,’ He was 2 )robably 
as oompelont as any of the Lancastrian 
leaders, but their military capacity was not 
great, lie was unmanned, and his younger 



brother, Edmatid Beaufort, w ns st j led fourth 
Diihe of Somerset by the Lnncastrinna. By 
e inwtre«s named Joan Hill, the third duke 
left a son Charles, -who was given the family 
name of Somerset, and whose descendants 
became duke» of Beaufort Somerset, 
Charles, first Bare or IVoBCEsrEB]. 

[Cal. Hot. Pat.; Bjmers PtEileM; Botuli 
Pari.; William of Wowoster and Ptevensun's 
Letters (Bolls Scr ) ; English Chron , eJ. 
Davies, Gregory's CoUection--, Three English 
Chron., and W’arkworth's Chron (Camden Soo.); 
Polydore Vergil; Hall's Chronicle; Paston Let- 
ters, ci Gairdner; Poitcsaue's Governance of 
England, ed. Plummer ; Arthur de Bichemont, 
ALatthieu D'Escouchy and Chastellam's Chro- 
niqiics (Soo. de THist. do France) ; Beancourt’s 
Charles VII; Stubbs's Const. Hist vol. in. 
passim; Eamsaj’s Lancaster and York ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage; G. E. C[okayn6]’B Completa 
Pierage.] A. F. P. 

BEATJEORT, JOH^v, first Eire or 
Somerset and AIarovis or Dorset and of 
Somerset (1373 P-1410), horn about 1373, 
was the eldest son of .Tohn of Gaunt [see 
Joint, 1340-1399], hy his mistress, and 
afterwards his third n ife, Catherine Swyn- 
ford [q. r.] His younger brothers, Henry 
Beaufort, cardinal and bishop of ■Winchester, 
and Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset, are 
separately noticed, and his sister Joan was 
married to Ralph Neville, earl of Westmor- 
land [q. V.] Henry IV was his half brother. 
The Beauiorts took their name from John 
of Gaunt's castle of Beaufort in Anjou, 
where they were horn, and not from Beau- 
fort Castle in Monmouthshire. It was 
afterwards asserted (Ellis, Original Letters, 
Pnd ser. i. lo4) that John IBeaufort was 'in 
double adioutrow goten,’ but he was pro- 
bably bom after 1372, when Catherine 
Swynford's first husband died; hy an act 
of parliament passed on 6 Feb. 1397, shortly 
after John of Gaunt’s marriage to Catherine 
Swynford, the Beauforts were legitimated. 
This act, though it ‘ did not in terms aclmow- 
ledge their ri^t of succession to the throne 
... did not in terms forbid it ’ (Bentlet, 
Ewerpta Sietoriea, pp. 152 sqq.), but when, 
in 1407, Henry IV confirmed Richard II’s 
act, he introduced the important reservation 
'excepta dignitate regah’ (Stubbs, Const. 
Sist. ill. 68-9). 

John Beaufort’s first service was with 
the English contingent sent on the Duke of 
Bourbon's expedition against Barboiy in 
1390. They sailed from Genoa on 16 May 
of that year, and landed in Africa on 
22 July. On _4 Aug. an attack was begun 
on El Mahadio, but after seven weeks’ in- 
efiectual siege, the English force le-embarked, 


reaching England about the end of Septi>tR. 
ber. Beaufort was knighted soon 
wards (Doyle says in 1391). and in 1394 W 
was serving with the Teutonic knights a 
Lithuania. Probably, also, he was ifgn ' 
Henry of Derby (afterwards l^nry IV) at 
the great battle of Nicopolis in Septemki 
1896, when the Turks defeated theOhristian. 
and Henry escaped on hoard a Venetian 
galley on the Danube. Returning to In'*, 
land, Beaufort was, a few days after h'l 
legitimation, created (10 Feb. 1396-7) Earl 
of Somerset, with place in parliament hi- 
tween the earl marshal and the Earl of 
Warwick. lie then took part, as one of 
the appellants, in the revolution of Septem- 
ber 1397, which drove Gloucester from 
power and freed Richard II from all control 
(Stubbs, iii. 21). On 29 Sept, he nas 
created Marquis of Dorset, and in the some 
year was elected X.G., and appointed lieu- 
tenant of Aquitaine. His was the second 
marquisate created in England ; the creation 
is crossed out on the cnarter roll, and on 
the same day he was created Marquis of 
Somerset, but it was as Marquis of Dorset 
that he was summoned to parliament in 
1898 and 1399, and he seems never to have 
been styled Marquis of Somerset. He re- 
mained m England when Richard n banished 
his half brother Henry of Derby, was ap- 

? ointed admiral of the Irish fieet on 2 Feb 
397-8, and constable of Dover and warden 
of the Cinque Ports three days later; on 
9 May following he was made admii^of 
the uorlhem fleet. 

He had thus identified himself to some 
extent with the unconstitutional rule of 
Richard’s last jeua, and probably it was 
only his relationship to Henry IV that 
saved him from ruin on Richard’s fall, He 
was accused for his share in Richard’s acts 
by parliament in October 1399, and pleaded 
in excuse that he had been taken by emprise 
and dared not disobey the king’s command. 
He was deprived of his marquisates, and 
became simply Earl of Somerset, but there 
was never any doubt of his loyalty to the 
new king, his half brother. He bore the 
second sword at the coronation on 18 Oct. 
1399, was appointed great chamberlain on 
17 Nov., and m Januaryfollowing was, with 
Sir Thomas Erpingham [q. v, Suppl.], put 
in command of four thousand archers sent 
against the revolted earls. On 8 Nov. 1400 
he was granted the estates of the rebel 
I Owen Glendower, but was never able to take 
possession of them. On 19 March 1401 he 
appears os a member of the privy council, 
ana four days later was appointed captain 
of Oalois, He was sent on a diplomatic 
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— iTpviinoe in the same year, and 
ralsuspSon having been created by ilie 
-eErfalsaj Somerset tvas, on the 

.^lelhonoftheem^^^^^^ declared loyal. 

?■%“ the commonB also petitioned that 
^ 1,6 restored to his morquisate, but 

that the title 'marquis 


SJl' 


•vras strange to 

jm aio|) -n; 

r/in Sue be escorted to Cologne the 
1 danehter Blanche on her marriage to 
SJTBavaria. He had been witness 
to Henry m marriage by proxy to Joan of 
Rnttany at Bltham on 8 April, and later in 
Z rear he was sent to fetch the new queen 
nllkland. In October he was one of the 
lords permitted by Henry to confer with 
the commons on condition tliat tnia oonati- 
tational innovation was not to be talcon as 
a Biecident (Sitrane, iii. 87). He also savv 
soma service with the fleet, oapt unng several 
Spanish ships in the chaniiol. He seems to 
half taken no part in the suppression of the 
Peroies’ revolt in 1103, hut on 28 Sept, he 
tfas made lieutenant of South Wnlea._ On 
13 Feb. 1403-4 he was nominated joint- 
commissioner to treat with France, and on 
SO Oct. 1404 was appointed deputy-oonstablo 
of England. Early in the same year ho 
iros one of the ministers whom Henry IV, 
03 'a further condescension to publio foel- 
mg,’ nominated in parliament to form his 
‘great and continual council’ (iS. iii. 44). 
Fnm 23 Dec. 1400 to 8 May 1407 ho 
was admiral of the northern and western 


fsets. 

Somerset, who had boon in failing health 
for some time, died in St. Oatherino’s llns- 
pifal,by the Tower on 10 March 1400-10 
(not, as all the peerages say, on 21 March), 
and was buried in the Abbey church on 
Tower Hill {Bn^liah Chron, ed, Davies, p. 
37) An alabaster monument was afterwards 
srected to his memory in St. Michael’s chapel, 
Canterbury Cathedral. He married, before 
33 April 1800, Margaret, daughter of 'riiomas 
Holland, second earl of Kent [q-v.], and by 
her, who afterwarde marriod ^omos, dulte 
of Clarence [q. v.], had issue — ^threo sons and 
two daughters. The three sons — Henry 
(1401-1418), John (1403-1444) [q. v.], and 
Edmund (1406 P-1466) [q.v,] — all succeedod 
as earls of Somerset ; John and Edmund 
were also dukes of Somerset. Of the daugh- 

a Jane or Joan married James I of Soot- 
, and is separately noticed [see Janu, 
d, 1446], and Margaret married Thomas 
Courtenay, earl of Devon, 


[Oal. Close and Patent Holla ; HoHs of Parlia- 
ment, vol. iii. ; Rymur's Fcedera ; Ordmanoes of 
the Privy Council, od. Nicolas; Walsingham, 
Trolcelowa, Eiilog. Hiatoriarnm, Wriiinn, and 
Annales Henrici IV (Eolls Ser.); Monstrelet 
(ed. Soe. ds I'Hist. do Franco) ; Fnghali Chro- 
nicle (Camden Soc.) ; Bentley’s Excorpta Histo- 
rica and Hist, of the Boy.il N.ivy; Sliibhs’s 
Const History ; Eamsay’s Lnnenator and York ; 
Wylio’s llist of Henry IV (gives full reforencos 
for facts of Somersot’a career) ; Doyle’s Oiflrial 
Baronage ; Gi. E. C[okaynp]’s Complete Pcorago.] 

A. Ft P, 

BECKER,LYDIA ERNESTINE (1827- 
1890), advocate of women’s suffrage, daugh- 
ter of Hannibal Loigh Becker and Mary his 
wife, daughter of Jamos Dunouft of Ilollin- 
wood, was born in Cooper Street, Maniies- 
ter, on 24 Fob. 1827. She was the eldest of 
fifteen children. Her grandfather, Ernest 
Hannibal Becker, was a Gorman, naturalised 
in England, who sottlod in business in 
Manchester. Her father had calico-pTinting 
works at Reddish, near Stockport, and 
afterwards chemical works at Altliam, near 
Accrington, Lancashire, whoro from about 
1888 to 18G6 she chiefly lived. During her 
rosidcnce in the country she developed a 
great love for botany and astronomy, and in 
1804 piihlished a small volume entitled 
‘ Botany for Novices.’ She read a pper be- 
fore the British Association in 1800, 'On 
Altomalion in the StruoUiro of Lychnis 
Diurna, observed in connection with the 
Development of a Farasilio Fungus.’ She 
wrote on olemontaiy treatise on astronomy, 
but it was circulated in manuscript only, 
Wlien she removed with her father to Man- 
chester in 1866 she started a society of 
ladies for 1 ho study of literature and science, 
and took a room and gave free lectures ; the 
rosulls, however, were not encouraging. 

The subject of women’s suffrage appears 
to have been first broimht to her notice at a 
meeting of the Social Soionce Association at 
Manchester in October 1806, when a paper 
by Madamo Bodiohou (Barbara Leigh- 
Smith) [q. v. Suppl.] was road. Thenceforth 
she became one of the most active workers 
in the cause, and when the Manchester 
women’s suffrage committee wos started by 
hei' assistanco in January 1807 she became 
secretary. Her art lole on ' F omolo S uffrage ’ 
in tho ‘ Contemporary Roviow ’ for March 
1807 made hor niuno widely known. Later 
in the same year the Manohester committee 
joined with similar organisations in other 
parts of the country, and the Manchester 
National Society for ’Women’s Suffrage was 
formed, Miss Becker continuing as secret ory. 
Tho public atlontion given to the subject 
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Tvas increased by the discussion 'which fol- 
lowed a paper on ‘ Some supposed Differences 
in the Minds of Men and Women with re- 
gard to Educational Necessities,’ which she 
contributed to the British Association at Nor- 
wich in 1863. In March 1870 the * W omen’s 
Su%age Journal’ was staited, and Miss 
Becker acted as its editor and chief contri- 
butor to the end of her life. She published 
in 1873 an important pamphlet on the ‘Poli- 
tical Disabilities of Women,’ fli-st printed in 
the ‘Westmin^ttr Reiiew,’ and in 1873 an- 
other pamphlet entitled ‘ Liberty, Eq^uality, 
and Fraternity; a Reply to Mr. Fitzjames 
{Stephen’s Strictures on the Subjection of 
Women.’ Her labours for the society were 
incessant. She directed its policy and or- 
gani«‘'d the movement as a whole. There 
was hardly an important women’s suffrage 
meeting or conference held in any part of 
the kingdom in which she did not take part. 
Her public speakmg was marked not only 
by extreme clearness of utterance, but by its 
lucid statement of fact, its grasp of subject, 
and logical force. She naturally came to be 
a familiar figure in the parliamentary lobbies, 
where her political capacity was 'fully re- 
cognised. 

At the election of the first Manchester 
school hoard in 1S70, she was a successful 
candidate for a seat, and she was re-elected 
at the seven subsequent elections, always as 
an independent or unseotnrian member. She 
kept special watch over the interests of the 
female teachers and scholars, and in the 
general work of the board she bore an active 
and influential part. 

For many years she never missed the 
annual meetings of the British Association, 
and often took part in the discussions. When 
she attended the meeting in Canada in 1884, 
she wrote some descriptive letters to the 
' Manchester Examiner and Times.’ She 
died at Geneva on 18 July 1890, and was | 
buried there in the cemetery of St. George. 

A portrait of JDss Becker, painted by 
Miss S. L. Bacre, hangs at the office of the 
central committee of the Women’s Suifrage 
Society, Westminster, pending the time 
when It can be offered to the mtioual Por- 
trait Gallery. 

[Memorial namber of the 'Woman's Suffrage 
Journal, August 1800; M.mcliestei £x.imisier 
and Times, 21 July ISOO , Britten and Boul- 
ger’s English Botanists, 1893, p. 13; Rojal 
Soe. C.it. of Scientific Papers, vii. 118 ; Shair's 
Old and Rew Hancbester, ii, 7S (with portrait); 
Helen Blackburn's Womeu’s Suffcage, a record 
of tbe Woman's Suffrage nioveineiit in the Bntish 
Isles, 'with biographical sketuhes of hliss Becker, 
1902.] C, W. S. 


BECKETT, GILBERT ARTHPR \ 
(1837-1891), humorist. [See 1 BrcrErt; 

BECKMAN, Sib MARTIN (tf. 170 ., 
colonel, chief engineer and master gunntr ' 1 
England, was a S'wedish captain of artilletj-' 

His brother, a military engineer in the 
vice of Charles I during the civil svar wls 
taken prisoner by the parliament fotf., 
in 1644-, but soon after escaped. In 
he joined the royalist e'dles at Middelbuv 
the hearer of important infonnation fro^ 
England, and died before the Restoration. 

I Martin Beckman in 16C0 petitioned Charl-j 
II for the place of royal engineer, fonaeth 
enjoyed by his brother, and mentioned tla; 
he ‘ was ruined and severely injured by an 
I accldeut at an explosion in the preparavn 
of fireworks to he shotvn on the water la 
the king’s honour.’ He was accordingly em- 
ployed as an engineer, and his skill inlabota- 
tory work led to his appointment on 6 Jev 
1661 to the expedition under Lord Sand- 
wich ns ‘ firemastor with and in his maieety', 
fleete.’ 

He sailed from Deptford with the fleet on 
18 June in the ship Augustine, and. after a 
short time at Ahcaute, proceeded agam-* 
the pirates of Algiers; but, the enteipnse 
failing, the fleet bore away for Tangiers, of 
which possession was taken as part of the 
doTvry of Catherine of Braganza [q. v] on 
80 Jan. 1663. Here Beckman made plans 
of the place and of such fortifications as 
he considered necessary, estimated to 
200,0(XW. A governor and garrison were 
left there, and the fleet proceeded to Lis- 
bon to escort Queen Catherine to England 
Beckman nrri\ed with the fleet at Port«- 
mouth on 14 May. Plans of the actions at ; 
Algiers were made by him and engraved. ; 

A plan of Tangiers was sent home hefora 
the fleet returned, and Pepys mentions ia 
his ‘Diary’ under date 28 Feh. 1669, that 
he presented to the Bi^e of York from Lord 
Sandwich ' a fine map of Tangiers, done by 
one Captain Martin Beckman, a Swede, that 
is with my lord. We stayed looking oyer 
it a great while with the duke.’ This map 
is in the collection of George III in tbe 
British Museum. | 

In 1663 Beckman was committed a pvi- * 
soner to the Tower of London. lie stated, 
m a petition to the king and council for a 
trial, that he had been half a year a close 
prisoner through the malice of one persoa 
for discovering the designs of the Spaniards 
and others against his majesty. He there- 
upon left England. After the raid up the 
Medway by the Dutch fleet under De Ruy- 
ter in 1667, he ■wrote on 24 June to the king 
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tlxe King’s Library, British Museum. After 
his return to England he was sent to Scot- 
land to design works for strengthening Stir- 
ling, and he also reported on the defences 
of Carlisle, Newoastlo-on-Tyno, Tynemouth, 
and Scarborough castles, Chester, Yarmouth, 
and Londguard fort. 

On 11 June 1686, when Lord Dartmouth's 
royal regiment of fusiliers was raised, Beck- 
man was ^iveu a commission as captain in 
it, the regiment being generally quartered 
at the Tower of London. On 28 Dec. of 
this year he became chief engineer of Croat 
Britain in succession to De Comme deceased. 
Shortly afterwards he was Icnighted (20 
March 1686). 

On 14 Feb. 1688 he supervised by royal 
command a display of fireworks from his 
own design on too occasion of the queen’s 
delivery. On 11 Aug. he was appointed 
' comptroller of fireworkes as well for war as 
for triumph,’ with an allowance of 200A a 
year, lie thus became the first head of the 
royal laboratory at Woolwich and principal 
atorokeeper. 

On 16 Oct. he was appointed chief en- 
gineer of the king’s train against William of 
Orange, but no action was necessary, and he 
returned to London and served under Wil- 
rs Jisy, ^ uiio, cuju X jb .nL.ug. UA.W v..\A liam. During the absence this year on 
of 1614 Charles II gave verbal directions account of ill-liealth of Sir Henry Sheores 
that Ms solery should be increased by 150/. [q. v.], surveyor-general of the ordnance, 
ptr annum. In January 1678 ho was np- Beclnnan acted for him. In 1080 he was 
pointed with Sir Bernard do Gommo [q. v.] busy with thu dofonoos of Hull and Borwiok- 
and Sir Jonas Moore [q. v.] on a ooinmie- on-Tweod, and obtained a royol warrant 
jion to strengthen the fortifications of Ports- (23 Ang.) for the oxecution of liis proposed 
month and to fortify Gosport, and buy land fortifioalioiis in the Islo of Wight, 
for the purpose. On 3 March a royal war- la 1691 he aecompaiiiod Minor-gonoral 
rant secured to him the reversion of cliiof Thomas Toliomache [q. v.] to L'olana, land- 
engineer of Great Britain on the death of ing at Dublin at thelattor end of May, and 
SirBernordDe Gomrae, took part undor Ginkcl in tho sio^e of 

About this time he was promoted to bo At Mono in Juno, tho battle of Aghrim on 
mijor in the army. On 7 Feb. 1081 ho was 12 July, and the singe of Limerick in August 
apminted second engineer of Great Jlrit nin, and Soptombor. He was appointed on 28 Fob. 
snuweut to Hull as a coinininsioner to carry 1092 1 o be colonel commanding the ordnance 
cut (he defence works iliore, and also rc- train for tho sea expedition, and in April he 
ported on the defences of Holy Island and sat ns a incinber of General Ginkol’s com- 
Eeraick-on-Tweed in 1682 and 1683. Ju miltec on tho orgnnisalioii of the train. In 
April 1683 he was recalled from Hull to join Juno ho embarked with tho train and a force 
Lord Dartmouth’s expedition to Tangier of seven thousand men under tho Duke of 
as chief _ engineer. Samuel Pepys [q. v.] Leinster, for a descent upon tho Fi'ench 
wied with this expedition, and his narrit- coast ; but the French troops proving too 
tire of tbs voyage was piiblishod in 1841. numerous in tho vicinity of La Hogue, the 
On 29 Ang., when at sea, Pepys read Beck- troops wore landed at Osteud. They cap- 
man's project for tho dastrnotion of Tangier, turod Furnos and Dixmude, which Beckman 
Keomsotof the expedition — the destruc- si rongthonod with now works, lie returned 
tion of the mole ond defences of Tangier to England at tho end of October. In 1693 
and the withdrawal of the garrison — ^liaving ho again commanded the ordnance train in 
been satisfactorily accomplished, Beckman the summer expedition, 
went to Gibraltar, and made a plan of tho At tho end of May 1604 he sailed in com- 
Spauiah Hock in two sheets, which is now in mand of tho train and of all tho bomb- 
m. xxn.— STO. M 


7 etriTki Bremen, that he had hrougM 
modeof firing ships which 
for service against the Dutch, 
^ 1 1 5 ilnne him infinite wrongs, lie was 
T-lokid consulted as to forLifica- 

SSaiS 

^«i.ed in charge of those defences 
^*rnWct 1670 he was nominated 
tn'the office of ordnonoe, and third 
3^ o^Great Britain from 1 Jidy of 

of the following year, when 
foLl Thomas Blood [q. y.] and his aocom- 
ipw stole the crown and sceptre from the 
S-honse in the Tower of London, Beok- 
i " whose official residence was m the 
St heard the alarm, and after a severe 
iniwie made Blood a prisoner. Dockman 
vas'aWded 100/. for his share in tho oap- 

1673 he visited Oarlisle and Oliflbrd’s 
fort at the mouth of the Tyne, plans of 
ifluch and some cleverly executed water- 
coloat views are iu tho British Museum (see 
IViifOM, Aneedotts (f Paintmi;, 1888, ii. 
ago), In the following year he was an 
fflmnear of the ordnance train in the expe- 
dition against Holland undor Prince llupert, 
ud took part in the naval engagements of 
no ir.w Tiino Atid 11 Anor. At. ilin find 
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ve«els and maclilnes, with the troops under 
Tollemache, and arrived with the fleet at 
Camnret Bay on 7 June, 'nheu the land 
attack failed. Dieppe and HavrS were then 
reduced to ruins by Beckman’s bomb-vessels, 
and the whole coast so baras-<cd and alarmed 
that the inhabitants had to be forcibly k^t 
in the coast towns. Having returned to St. 
Helens on 26 July, Beckman end his bomb- 
■V easels ■went with the fleet under Sir 
Clowdisley Sho\ell to the attack of Dunkirk 
and Calais in September, and then returned 
to England. He afterwards visited the 
Channel Islands and reported on the de- 
ft nees of Guemsey. His ]^ns of St. Peter's, 
Castle Cornet, andtheBouche de Vale, -with 
■water-colour sketches, are in the British 
Museum. 

On 22 May 1696 Becinnan was appointed 
to the command of the ordnance tiam and 
the machine and bomb-vessels for the sum- 
mer expedition to the straits of Gibraltar, 
and took part in the operations on the coast 
of Cataloma, returning home in the autumn. 
His demands for projectiles for his bomb- 
vessels were so large that the board of 
ordnance represented that parliament had 
made no provision to meet them, Ha exer- 
cised a similar command in the summer ex- 
pedition under Lord Berkeley, which sailed 
at the end of June 1696 to ‘ insult the coast 
of Prance.’ On 3 July Berkeley detached 
a squadron of ten ships of war under Cap- 
tain Mees, B.H., and Beckman ■with ms 
bomb-vessels. They entered St. Martin's, 
Me of Ilh$, on the 6 th under French colours, 
which th^ struck as soon as they hod an- 
chored. They bombarded the place aU that 
night and the following day, expending over 
two thousand bombs and destroying the best 
part of the town. On the 7th they sailed 
for Olonne, where a like operation produced 
a similar result, and then rejoined the fleet, 
returning to Torbay. These enterprises 
created such alarm that over a hundred 
batteries were ordered by the French mini- 
strv to be erected between Brest and Goulet, 
and over sixty thousand men were continu- 
ally in arms for coast defence. 

Early in 1697 Beckman surveyed aU the 
bomb-vessels, ten of which he reported to be 
in good condition and fitted to take in 
twenty mortars ‘which are aU. we have ser- 
■viceable.’ On the general thanksgiving for 
peace on 2 Dec. Beckman designed the fire- 
work display before the king and the royal 
fiimily in St. James’s Square, London; his 
drawing representation of it is in the Sing’s 
Library, British Museum. 

Lack of money for defences caused Beck- 
man as much difficulty as his predecessors 


and successors in office. Bepresentatiom 
insecurity — ^in re^d to Portsmouth, for ex. 
ample, in 1699— led to many plans and re! 
ports, but nothing was effected. 

Beckman died in London on 24 
1702. He appears to have married Ehia- 
beth, daughter of Talbot Edwards, keeper of 
the crown jewels. She was buried at the 
Tower of London on 12 Dec, 1677. Two 
sons, Peter and Edward, were also buned 
there on 7 Feb, 1676 and 29 June 1678 re- 
spectively. The board of ordnance ■wrote to 
Marlborough that Beckman’s deatli was a 
very great loss. The post remained unfilled 
for nin e years. 

[Board of Ordnance Bccords ; Eoyal En- 
gineer8’Beeord8:Hoyal Warrants, Cat of State 
Papers, 1644-1702, various tracts on Fortiflca. 
tioD, &c. ; Addit. MSS. Brit. Mas.; gtorj’s 
Imp.irtial Hist, of Wars in Ireland, and Con. 
tinuation, 1693, Bayley's Tower of London 
1821; Life, Jourusls, and Gorrospondonce of 
Samuel Pepys, 1841, also Diary of same; Cam- 
den’s Oravesend ; Pocock's Gravesend and Mil- 
ton, 1797: Field of Mara, 1801; Bapin'eHiat, 
Hume’s Hist. , Charnock’s Biographia Navalii 
1795; Oampbell’e British Admirals, LordCar^ 
marthen’s Journal of the Brest Expedition 
1694; Present State of Europe, 1694; Eosted'a 
Bent; Burke’s Seats and Araia , Kennett’s He- 
gister; Strype; Cannon’s Hist. Becords of the 
18th Hoyal Irish Begiment,] E. H. V, 

BBDPOED, FEANOIS (1799-1888), 
bookbinder, was bom at Paddmgton, Lon- 
don, on 18 June 1799, His father is believed 
to have been a courier attached to the esta- 
blishment of George III. At an early age he 
was sent to aschool in Yorkshire, and onhis 
return to London hisguardian, Henry Bower, 
of 38 Grreat Marlborough Street, apprenticed 
him in 1817 to a bookbinder named Haigh, 
in Poland Street, Oxford Street. Only a 
part of his time was served with Haigh, and 
in 1822 he was transferred to a binder named 
Finlay, also of Poland Street, ■with whom hu 
indentures were completed. At the end of 
his apprenticeship he entered the workshop 
of one of the best bookbinders of the day, 
Charles Lewis fq. v.], of 36 Duke Street, St. 
James’s, withwhomhe worked until the ^ath 

of his employer, and subsequently managed 
thebnsinesB forLe^wis’swido^w. Itwasdurmg 
this period that Bedford’s talent and indus- 
try attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Portland, who became not only one of hie 
most liberal patrons, but also one of bis 
staunchest and kindest friends. In 1841 
Bedford, who had left Mrs. Lewis’s esta- 
blishment, entered into partnership ■with 
John Olarke of 61 Frith OTreet, Soho, who 
had a special reputation for binding books in 
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— rrT]~w^l(itke and BeSted car- 

Street until 

went to ie Cape of Good 
5 /nr the benefit of lue health, where he 
f considerable time, the expenses 

and on his return to England 
^!S!uish^ himseE in Blue Anehor Yard, 
lf£fw“tminster He afterwards 
Ywk Street to his premises, and 
there untHhis death, which took 


'il^hia residence at Shepherd’s Bush, 
^^eirtb^u 8 June 1883, Bedford 
jSneiied, but had no children by 
*ithef of his wives. , 

The work of Bedford is not oxeellod by 

that of any English bookbinder of his time. 

ff^otdutmgiMhed by much originality, it 
w nlwavs in good taste, and although it may 
not he quite equal in finish to that of the 
heat of the contemporary Eronch hiiidere, 
for soundness and thoroughness it could not 
he snipBssed. Bedford approoiatod tall 
copies, and a book never come from his 
haW shorn of its margins. He was also 
a reiy sblfid mender of damaged loaves. 
The miiabet of volumes bound by him is 
Teiy large, and for many years a continuous 
BteamofheautiM bindings issued from, his 
TOTlrahopa, the great majority of which are 
BOir tobe found on the shelves of tlio (iuost 
bbnrieB of England and America. Many 
of his choicest productions are imitations 
of the work of the great Erenoh hookbindors 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and oi^toonth 
centuries, and the bindings of Bogors’s 
‘Poems’ and ‘Italy,’ of wliioh ho Iwund 
eererol copies in moroooo inlaid with 
coloured leathers and covered with delicate 
gold tooling in the style of Fadoloup, arc 
exquisite specimens of his skill. These two 
Tofiimes have repeatedly lealisod upwards 
of one hundred guineas. Bedford Iiimsolf 
considered that on edition of Banle, which 
he bound in brown morocco and toolod wltb 
s Gndier pattern, was his oh^ (Pteuvre, and 
imhed it placed in his cofiin ; but his roquost 
was not complied with, and it was sold at 
the sale of his books for 401, He obtaiued 
pue medals at several of the groat Euglieh 
and French exhibitions. His books wore 
dw^d of by Sothohy, "Wilkinson, & 
Hodge, in March I88d, and realised 
4,870f. 16s, fid. Many of the best examples 
of his work were among them. In addition 
to his skill as a bookbinder, Bedford pos- 
B^d much literary and bibliograplueol 


_ [Athsnmum, 18 June 1S83 ; The Bookbinder, 
1 SS; private infiirmation.] W. Y. F. 


BEITH, ALEXANDER (1799-1891), 
divine and author, was born at Oampboltown, 
Argylesbiro, on 13 Jan, 1799, Ilia parents 
were Gilbert Boith and Helen Elder. Beith’s 
fat her was a land agent and farmer in the 
Kintyro district of Argyloshire, and was a 
man of wide reading, espooially in theology 
and church hiato^. After the usual course 
of education at Campbeltown young Beith 
ontured the Glasgow University with a view 
to tho ministry of the church of Scotland, 
i He was licensed by the prosbyiery of Kin- 
tyro on 7 Feb. 1821, Oallod to tho chapel- 
of-oaso at Uban in June following, he 
laboured ibero until November 1824, when 
he was transferred to Hope Street church, 
Glasgow. There for two years ho minUtored 
to a large congrogalion. In 1826 he removed 
to tho parish of Kilbrandon, Argyleshire, and 
in 1880 to the parish of Glenolg, Invornoss- 
sliiro. In 1830 iio was callod to the first 
charge of Stirling, Whoii the agitation on 
tho subject of spiritual indoponueuce was 
reaching a crisis m the ohurch of Scotland, 
Boith was one of the seven ministers ap- 
pointed in 1842 to preadi at Slrathbogie in 
®ito of tho prohibition of the civil courts, 
UB was one of the 474 ministers who in 1843 
left tho established churoli and formed the 
froo ohuroli of Scotland. He and his oon- 
grogaiion rumovod to a hanilBome plaoo of 
worship which was snbsequoully eroctod in 
Stirling and namod tho Fi'ee North Churoli, 
In 1847 Boith gavo ovidonoo on the question 
of sitos hoforu a commit too of tho House of 
Commons, some landownors having refused 
sites for the ereolion of buildings in connec- 
tion with, tho froo olmroh. Ilo tookapio- 
minonl port in educational and other matters 
afiboting the now religious denomination. 
The degree of 1).D. was conforred upon him 
in 18C0 by the university of Princeton, 
XT.S.A, In 1868 ho was oloctod moderator 
of the goneral assembly of tbo froo church, 
tbo assombly which first dealt with tho 
famous Oardi’OBS cose. Boith rotirod from 
tho active sorvico of tho chui'ch in Stirling in 
1676, but contiunod to tako part in the 
general work of tho donomination. Ha was 
a fluent speaker and able preacher; his theo- 
logical position was broad and liberal. When 
tho deposition of William Robertson Smith 
[q.T.] svas first moved in tho assembly, Boith 
piroposod and carried a motion that tho 
charges bo withdrawn and tho professor bo 
rostorod to his chair in Aberdeen. He hold 
that critical study of tho scriptures was not 
inconsistent with roverenco for thorn and 
holiof in thoir inspiration. He died at Edin- 
burgh on 11 Fray 1801 in his ninety-third 
year. IJy las wile Julia Roluon (d. 25 iSup(, 
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lf<66) he had fourteen children : six sons 
and eight daughters. His eldest son, Gilbert, 
■was member of parliament for the eentml 
diri'inn of Glasgow, IHo.j, and forthelnver- 
nes.' district of buighs, 1892-5. Anotherson, 
John Alexander, was n Ju'-tice of the peMe 
and closely connected for many years with 
philanthropic and educational work in Man- 
chester ; he died in October 1896. Both 
brothers were partners in the well-known 
firm of Beith, Stevenson, & Co., East India 
merchants, Glasgow and Manchester, 

An excellent portrait of Dr. Beith, painted 
by Norman MoBeth, was presented to him 
by his congregation in Stirling, and is in the 
posse°.sion of his son Gilbert in Glasgow. 

Dr. Beith was a voluminous writer. Be- 
sides many pamphlets on public questions, 
he published : 1. ‘ A Treatise on the Baptist 
Controversy’ (in Gaelic), 1823. 2. ‘A 

Catechism on Baptism,’ 1824. 3. ‘Sorrow- 
ing yet Ilejoicing, a Narrative of successive 
Bereavements in a Minister's Fami^,’ 1830. 
4. ‘The Two Witnesses traced in History,’ 
1846. 6. ‘ Biographical Sketch of the Rev. 
xUex. Stewart, Cromarty,’ 1854. 6. ‘ Christ 
our Life, being a Series of Lectures on the 
first Six Chapters of John's Gospel,’ 3 vols. 
1866. 7. ‘ Scottish Reformers and Martyrs,’ 
1860. 8. ‘The Scottish Church in her re- 
lation to other Churches at Home and 
Abroad,' 1869. 9. ‘ A Highland Tour with 
Dr. Candlish,’ 1874. 10. ‘ Memoirs of Dis- 
ruption Times,’ 1877, 11. ‘ The Woman of 
Samaria,’ 1880. 

[Peisonal knowledge ; private information ; 
Scott's Fasti Eccles. Scotioan, 11 . i. 61, 70, 101, 
III. i. 43.] T. 33. J. 

BELOHBRj JAMES (1781-1811), prise- 
fighter, was born at his father's house in St. 
James’s churchyard, Bristol, on 16 April 
1781. His mother was a daughter of Jack 
Slack {d. 1778), a noted pugilist, who de- 
feated John Broughton [q. v.J in April 1760. 
‘Jim’ Belcher followed the trade of a 
butcher, though he was never formally ap- 
renticed, and signalised himself when a lad 
y pugilistic and other feats at Lansdown 
fair. He was a natural fighter, owing little 
to instruction in the art. His form is de- 
scribed as eluant ; he was, at any rate, good- 
humoured, finely proportioned, and well- 
looking. _He came to London in 1798 and 
sparred with Bill Warr, a veteran boxer, of 
(5ovent Garden. On 12 April 1799, aW a 
fight of thirty-three minutes, he beat Tom 
Jones of Paddington at Wormwood Scrubbs. 
On 15 May 1800 Belcher, aged 19, met Jack 
Bartholomew, aged 37, on FincUey Com- 
mon, and after seventeen rounds knocked 


him out with a ‘ terrific ’ body blow. (). 
22 Deo. 1800, near Abershaw’s gibbet oa 
Wimbledon Common, he defeated Andrew 
Gamble, the Irish champion, in five rounds 
Gamble being utterly confounded by hji 
opponent’s (uuokness. On 26 Nov. 1801 he 
met Joe Berks of Wem, and defeated hbi 
after sixteen rounds of desperate flghtimf. 
He fought him again on 20 Aug. 1803, 
Berks retired at the_ end of the fourteenth 
round, by which time he could soapcely 
stand and was shockingly cut about tb 
face. In April 1803 he severely punished 
John Firby, ‘ the youn^ ruffian,’ in a hastilv 
arranged encounter. Next month he hal 
to appear before Lord Ellenborough in the 
court of king’s bench for rioting and fighting, 
upon which occasion he was defended by 
Erskine and Francis Const [q. v.], and was 
merely bound over to come up for judgment 
upon his own recognisance in 400/. 

In J uly 1803 Belcher lost an eye owing 
to an accident when playing at rackets. 
His high spirit and constitution forthwith 
declined, but he was placed by his friends in 
the ‘ snug tavern ’ of the Jolly Brewers in 
WardouT Street. Unhappily he was stirred 
by jealousy of a former pupil, lien Pearce, 
the ‘ Bristol game-ohiokcn,’ once more to 
try his fortune in the ring. He had a terri- 
ble battle with Pearce on Barnby Moor, 
near Doncaster, on 6 Dec. 1806. ‘He dis- 
played all his old courage but not his old 
sldll or form, and was defeated in eighteen 
rounds. He fought yet again two heroic 
fights with Tom Oribb — the first on 8 April 
1807 at Moulsey in forty-one rounds, when 
Belcher would have proved the winner but 
for his confused sight and sprained wrist— 
the second on 1 Feb. 1809, in answer to a 
challenge for the belt and two hunffied 
guineas. Belcher was again defeated after 
a punishing fl^ht in thirty-one rounds, 
thou^ the best judges were of opinion that, 
had JBelcher possessed his onoe excellent 
constitution and eyesight, Oribb must have 
been the loser. This was Belcher’s last 
fight. He was one of the gamest fighters 
ever seen in the prize-ring, and probably the 
most rapid in his movements : ‘ you heard 
his blows, you did not see them,’ A truly 
coura^ous man, Belcher was in private liffi 
good-humoured, modest, and unassuming; 
hut after his last fight he heoamo taciturn 
and depressed. He was deserted by most 
of his md patrons : one of the best of these 
was Thomas Fitt, the second lord Camel- 
ford, who at his death on 10 March 1804 
left him his famons bulldog Trusty. Bel- 
cher died on 80 July 1811 at the Coach and 
Horses, Frith Street, Soho, a property which 
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■'TT^Thk^wiIiewas intorrod in the 
ground. By the conec- 



Shtocwtions. rortr.uteai-a given m 
Stotica’ and 'Boxiana,’ in whieh ]'.gan 
iis upon his litenesa to Napoleon, A 
fflwemthe silver and golden ngoa of 
belcher was ' as well known 


0 i^DTO gmeration ns Pitt or Wollma ton. 
l ike the letter he is commemoratod hy an 
£eof attire, a 'belcher' or hluo and while 
fflrtted nedeerchief, though the term is 
Sed loosely to any pai;tioolourod hnnd- 
tMef tied round tho naolt. llis character 
ttd appeamnea are highly eulogised m Dr. 
OonauDoyle’s novel, 'Rodiioy Stone (cha])B. 
T. and IV.) In 1S06 a very uriof but blood- 
tWisty ‘ireatice (sic) on Boxing by Mr. 
J Belcher' was appendod to Barrington’s 
'ifew London Spy * for that year. 

A younger brother, Toil Bm,auBM (1783- 
1851), was scarcely inferior ns a pugilist to 
Jim, He won battles in succossion with 
Pogherty, Firhy, and soma fighters of leas 
re piiA, but he wna badly dofontod by Dutch 
Sun (Samuel Elias, 1776-1810), lie was 
auaccomphshed boxor and mnrrur, and at 
the Tennis Court, during Oribb's propriotor- 
ah^, he defeatod with tho gloves such ox- 

B as Shaw the lifognardsman, John 
I [T- coloured bruiser, 

Ifolineux. Tom Belcher, who is described 
as ‘gentlemanly and inon’enHivo,' died at 
Bristol on 9 Deo. 1864, ngod 71, univorsnlly 
impeoted, having earned a compotonce as 
tSTsm-teeper at the Oastle, lloluom, suh- 
lequently kept by Tom Spring [see WiKa'iJja, 
ThuiusJ. 

[Mies’s Pogilistirn, vol. i. (portr.'vit) ; Bgiili's 
hiiiana, i. 120, 334; Pislinuii, p, 7; Clout. 

a 1811, ii. 104; Sporting Eaviow, 1884; 

mtonLibrary, ' Boxing,’ p. 1.36; Notes and 
Qastles, Isl sor. ii, 46 ; Blackwood's Mag. xii. 
162; Buiopoan Mag, lx, 167.J T. S. 

BELL, JOHN 0811-1806), Roulplovjwns 
bom at Ilopton, Sull'olk, in 1811, and was 
educated at Calfield rootory, Norfolk, ITo 
studied seulpturo in tho Boynl Academy 
schools, and exhibitod his first work at tlio 
Boyal Academy, a religious group, in 1833. 
In 1833 he exhibited ‘A Girl at a Brook’ 
and ‘John the Baptist’ at tho Aondoiny, 
and two slatuottos at tho Suflblk Htreot 
Cfallery, followed by ‘Ariel’ in 1834. Ho 
^bited at the ICoyal Academy in 1830 
'ftyehe feeding a Swan ' and ‘ Youth, Spring, 


and Infftiioy ; ’ i n 1837 ‘ rsychc and the Dove,’ 
and a model of ‘ The I'laglo-Shootor,’ tho first 
version of one of his bust statues. In 18,‘>7, 
tho year in which Boll osl nblished his reput a- 
lion, ho also oxhihited two busts, ‘ Amorol ’ 
and ‘Psycho,’ at the British Institution. 
Later works were ‘ Ainnrot Uiiptivo’ (1838), 
‘ 'ITio Babes in tho Wood,’ and ‘ Dorothea ’ 
(1839), a snliject from Oorvontos, wliich was 
repeated in marble in 1841 for Lord La»s< 
downo. Boll ropealod ‘Tho Eagle-Shootor ’ 
in 1841, and oxhihited it with a ‘ David ’ in 
Siiilulk Street. A ‘ Madonna and Child ’ 
(Koyal Academy, 1840) was liis first attempt 
at devotional seulpturo. In 1841 he oxlii- 
hitod ‘ Tho Woiinded Olorlnda,’ and in 1842 
ho ropoutod ‘ Tho Babes in tho Wood, ’which 
had hocumo^ very popular, in mnrhlo. Tlio 
latter work is now in tlio Victoria and Al- 
bert MuHeiira. In IBM Boll oontribuiod his 
‘ Engle-Slnyi'r ’ and ‘Jaiin Shore’ to the 
second oxhibition at Westminstor Hall of 
cartoons and other works dosignod for Uio 
docorntiuii of tlio now houses of piirliamout. 
ITo afterwards obtained coiTunissions for 
Hlnluos of ijord Ealhliind and Sir Itobort 
Walpole (186 1) for St. Stophon's lloll, Wost- 
minstor. Among his olhor niiblio works in 
London tiro a stotuo of Lord Olarondon at 
tho ]''oroign OllloOj the Wollinglon mnnu- 
mont in miirhle, with statnos of Poaco and 
War (1866-0), nt tlio Ouildholl, Iho Guards’ 
hlomorial in hroiiso (186S-0t)) in Wntorloo 
Place, and tho raorblo group of ‘ 'J'ho Unilod 
States dirocllng iJio Progress of Amoriea,’ 
part of tho Albert Memorial, Hyde Park, 
a modol for which was cxiubitod at tbe 
Itoyal Aondomy iu 1800. A largo copy of 
this work in terra cotta is at Washington. 
Two of Bull’s chiof works arc at Woolwich, 
nmarblu statue of ‘Armed Soiouco’ (1866), 
in tho royal arlillery muss-room, and the 
Orimoan avtillury memorial 0800) on the 
rnratlo. A bust of Sir RoWt Walpole 
0868) is at Eton, and tlioro is a large monu- 
nioiit to .lames Montgomery in Sliefilold 
eoraotory. M ony of Bull’e bust works aro iu 
private colluctinns; for instauco, 'Lalngu' 
(I860) iu LoivI Fitswilliam's collection at 
Wentworth Woodhousoj tho bronze version 
of ‘The Ettglo-Slayor ’ at the same plaeo; 

‘ Andromndtt ’ hulongs to King Edward Vll, 

‘ Imogen' to Lord Coloridgo, ‘Evo’ to Lord 
Truro. 

Boll’s oarlior woi'k liad slioivn vigour and 
imagination, and a doparttm from the frigid 
classicism which had provailcd in English 
sculpture before his tlmo; but liis lator 
wovka at the Iloyal Academy, auoli as ‘'J'ho 
Cross of Prayer' (1864), ‘AChorttb'(18C6)j 
‘ The Foot of tho Cross ’ (1800), ‘ Mother and 
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Child’ (1867), ‘The Octoroon’ (1868), ‘The 
Last Kiss ’ (1869), show a decline in power, 
and are fiill of religious sentimentality or 
pseudo-classical elegance. He exhibited for 
the last time in 1870. Good engravings of 
some of his most popular statues, ‘ The Maid 
of Saragossa,’ ‘Babes in the Wood,’ and 
‘ The Cross of Prayer,’ were published in the 
‘ Art Journal.’ Bell presented a collection 
of models of his large works to the Kensing- 
ton Town Hall. 

Bell took an active part in the movemrat 
which led to the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
and afterwards to the foundation of the 
South Kensington (now Victoria and Albert) 
Museum. He published ‘Free-hand Out- 
line,’ 1852-4 ; an essay on ‘ The Four Pri- 
mary Sensations of the Mind,’ 1852 ; and 
‘ Ivan III, a Dramatic Sketch,’ 1855. _ In 
1859 he received a medal from the Society 
of Arts for the origination of the principle 
of entasis as applied to the obelisk. A paper 
by Bell on this subject was published in 
1858 as an appendix to an essay by Richard 
Burgess on the Egyptian obelisks in Rome. 
Bell's lost literary work was a theoretical re- j 
storation of the 'Venus of Melos’ (Afcryasins 
of Art, 1894, xvii. 16, with a portrait of Bell), i 

In private life Bell endeared himself to all ; 
who knew him. He had retired from the I 
active exercise of his profession for many 
years before his death, which took place on 
14 March 1895 at 16 Douro Place, Ken- 
sington, where he had resided for more than 
forty years, 

[Times, 28 March 1896 ; Atbenmum, 6 April 
1895 i BiogT.ipli, 1880, iii. 178-85.] C. D. 

BELL, THOMAS {fl. 1573-1610), anti- 
Romanist writer, was bom at Raskeli, near 
Thirsk, Yorkshire, in 1551, and is stated to 
have been beneficed as a clergyman in Lan- 
cashire. Snbseq^uently he became a Roman 
catholic, and being ‘hot and eager in that 
profession,’ his indiscretion led to his impri- 
sonment at York, where he was ‘more 
troublesome to the keeper than all the rest of 
the prisoners together.’ This was in or 
about 1678, In 1676 he went to Douay 
College, and in 1679, when twenty-eight, 
entered the English college at Rome as a 
student of philosophy. In 1681, being then 
a priest, he was in the English seminary at 
Rome, and in the following March (1682) 
was sent into England. A few years later 
(1586) he appears os the associate of Thomas 
Worthington [q, v.] and other priests in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Cheshire, and else- 
where. He was mentioned in 1693 as one 
iU-affectod to the government, and he shared 
the fate of other seminary priests in being 


arrested. He was sent to London as prob^ 

a valuable prize, but he forthwith recantJ 
and was sent back to Lancashire to helpB 
the ‘better searching and apprehending of 
Jesuits and seminaries.’ _ After this empW 
ment he went to Cambridge, where he berm 
the publication of his controversial writinp 
They comprise: 1. ‘Thomas Bela Motive, 
concerning Romish Faith and Relirioa' 
Cambridge, 1693, 4to; 2nd ed. 1606. 

Treatise of Usurie,’ Cambridge, 1694, ’4to, 

3. ‘The Survey of Popery,’ London, 16^ 

4to. 4. ‘Hunting of the Romish Foj* 
1698. This is entered on the ‘ Stationen' 
Register,’ 8 April 1698, and Bell hiniBeM 
claims the authorshm in his ‘ Counterblast’ 
fol. 44. A mote famous work with the 
same title had, however, been published bv 
Dr. William Turner (d. 1608) [q. v.l floji 
of Wells, in 1643 (Basle, 8vo). 6. ‘The 

Anatomie of Popish Tyrannie, wherein is 
conteyned a Plain Declaration ... of the 
Libels, Letters, Edictes, Pamphlets, and 
Bookes lately published hy the Serulsi 
Priests, and English Hispanized Jeauites' 
London, 1603, 4to. 0. ‘The Golden Balance 
of Trynll,’ London, 1603, 4to ; nnnexed to 
thie is ‘A Counterblast against the Vaine 
Blast of a Masked Companion, who tennetb 
Himself E. 0., but thought to be Robett 
Parsons, the Trayterous Jeeuite.’ 7, ‘The 
Downefall of Poperie, proposed hy way of 
challenge to all Englieh .lesuiteB and , , , 
Papists,' London, 1604 and 1006, 4toi n- 
printed and entitled ‘The Fall of Papistrie’ 
in 1628. Parsons, Bishop Richard Smith, 
and Francis Walsingham (1677-1647) [q.v,] 
wrote answers to this. 8. ‘The Woefiill 
Crie of Rome,’ London, 1606, 4to. 9. ‘The 
Popes Funerall; ooutoining an exact and 
pithy Reply to a pretended Answers of a 
, . Libull, called the “Forerunner ofBdle 
Downfall,” . Together with bis Treatise ! 
called the Regiment of the Cliurch,’ London, I 
1606, _ 4to. 10. ‘ Tlie Jesuites Ante-paat: \ 
containing a Reply against a Pretended . 
Aunswore to the Downefall of Poperie,’ ! 
London, 1608, 4to. 11, ‘ The Tryall of tiie 1 
New Religion,’ London, 1608, 4to. 12. ‘A , 
Christian Dialogue between Theophilus, a | 
Deformed Catholike in Rome, and Eemigina, ! 
a Reformed Catholike in the Church of ' 
England,’ 1609, 4to. 18. ‘The Catholiqne { 
Triumph : conteyning a reply to the pre- ’ 
tended answere of B. 0, [i.e. Parsons] lately , 
published against The 'Tryall of the Neff J 
Religion,' London, 1610, 4to. 

In hie ‘Jesuites Ante-past’ (No. 10) he 
states that Queen Elizabeui granted him a 
pension of fifty pounds a year, which 
James I continued to him. 
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i™ TiiiilBv'B articles in Notes and 

0 end iieo. 1880 (reprinted for 

Qnenet, f' j: . , authorities there cited ; 

of Books i Notes 

bSlBW, HBNBY WALTER (1834- 
isKgeon-geiieral, born at Nnsserabad 
• tfairolMAug. 1834, was son of Captain 
SeS Wrfti Belew o^ the Bengal aijiy, 

Sat qaartennaster-generol attached to 

tte cSbul army in the aisasUoim retreat of 
iflio He was educated as a medical student 
f w Georee's Hospital, London, and ad- 
'S a Zmber of the Royal College of 
Sm^ns of England in .1866. He served 
Crimean war during the winter of 
iffilro and on 14 Nor. 1866 ho was gazetted 
iSstant-suigeon in the Bengal medioal sor- 
rice, becoming surgeon m 1807, and dmuty 
soMMU-goneral inT88] . lie wont to Kidia 
in 1858, and was at once appointed to the 
corns of guides, but was soon afterwards 
ordW to loin Major (Sir) Henry Liunadon 
fg r Snppl.] on his Oandaliar mission, and 
he was serving in Afghanistan during tho 


Bellew rendered important eorvicos to (ho 
Indian government by his Imowledgo of the 
natives during the Ambeyla campaign, and 
Bs civil surgeon at Peshawar his name be- 
came a household word among the frontior 
tribes, whose language he spoke, and wi(h 
whose manners and feelings he was tho- 
roughly familiar. In 1869 Lord Mnyo om- 
ph^ed him to act as interpreter with the 
ameer, Shere Ali, daring the durbar at Am- 
bala. In 1871 be accompanied Sir .Riobnrd 
FoUodk on a political mieaion to Sista, and 
daring 187S-4 be woe attached to Sir 
Doaglas Forsyth’s embassy to Kashgar and 
Yarkand. In 1878 he was doooi-atcd with 
the order of a ' companion of tho Star of 
Mia,’ and after acting as aanitaiy oommjs- 
eioner for the Punjab he was appointed diiof 

B 1 officer at Oabul. But tho cold and 
ps he endured at the siege of Shcrpilr 
brought on an attack of illnoas which oiiligod 
him to leave his post. He retired from the 
service with the rank of su^oon-genoral in 
Novemher 1886. He died at Farnham Royal, 
Buckinghamshire, on 26 July 1692, and hia 
body was cromatod at Brookwood. There 
is a huat of Bellew in the United Service 
Museum at Simla. 

Bellew married Isabel, sister of General 
Sir George MacGregor, and by bor had two 
daughters and one son, Robert Wolter Dillon, 
captain in the IGth lancers. 

Bellew brionged to the school of Anglo- 
Indian officials who hove helped to build up 
and consolidate the British umpire in India 


by acquiring a thorough knowledge of (he 
natives’ habits and inodes of thought. He 
was passionately fond of oriental studies, 
and acquirod languages wUIi great facility. 
His views on the history of these languages 
did not meet with general approval ; hut 
the numerous worlis lie wrote, and the ser- 
vices he rendered to ethnography, grammar, 
and lexicography desorve grateful aoknow- 
lodgmeiit. As sanitary commissioner of the 
Punjab it was his custom to visit even the 
small and remote villages, while in the 
larger towns he would assemble the mem- 
bora of tho municipality and explain to them 
in a familiar stylo the advantages of vacci- 
nation and the necessity of using pure water 
and of practising general cleaidmoss. Tie 
published in Punjabi a small treatise on 
vaccination, and such simple notes on oholora 
as could bo easily vmdorstood by tho people. 
As an explorer his gift of observation sup- 
plied minute and interesting information 
about regions (hat bad boon oKbor unknown 
or but littlo known before ho visited them ; 
wliile os a political officer and representative 
Englishman on the Punjab frontior he gained 
in the highest degree the conQdenco of tho 
native rulers as well as of their subjects. 

Bellow’s works aro: 1. ‘Journal of a 
Political Mission to Afghanistan in 1867,’ 
London, 1802, 8vo: ftill of information 
from a soiontiAc as well as from a political 
point of view. Tho book is still valnable as 
a study of tho charnctor of the warlike hill 
tribes. 2. ' General Report on (he Yusuf- 
zais in 1861.’ A work of groat interest on 
(he topography, history, antiquities, tribal 
subdivisions, govoriimont, customs, climate, 
and product ions of the county. 8. ‘A 
Grammar and Dictionary of tho Pukkhto or 
Pnkshto Language,’ London, 1867, . 4to. 
4, ‘From the Inuus to tho Tigris, with a 
Grommar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Longuago,’ London, 1874, 8vo, 6. ‘General 
Description of the ICoaligor,' 1876, 4to. 
6. ‘Tfio Ilihtorv of Koshgario,’ Oaloulta, 
1876, 4to. 7. ‘Kashmir and Kashgar, a 
Narrative of tho Journey of tho Embassy to 
Kashgar in 1873-'!,’ London, 1876, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Afghanistan and tho Afghans,’ London, 
1879, 8vo. 0. ‘The Races of Afghanistan,’ 
Calcutta, 1880, 8vo. 10. * A Now Afghan 
Question ; or, Are the Afghans IsraoUtos P ’ 
Simla, 1881, 8vo. 11. ‘’TheHistory of Cholera 
in India from 1802 to 1881,’ London, 1886, 
8vo. 12. ‘A Short Ibeaetioal Treatise on the 
Nature, Oauscs, and Treatment of Cholera’ 
(a Bupplomont to the preceding work), Lon- 
don, 1887, 8vo, 18. ‘ An Enmiiry into the 
Etlmography of Afghanistan,’ Woking, 1891, 
roy. 8vo. 
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[Oitifuaiy notices in tlie Transiicliona of the 
Eojal Aviatic Society, October 1892, p. 880, the 
Indian Lancet, Caleutta, 1898, vii. 20-31, and 
the Times, 20 July 1802.] I> A. P. 

BELLIN', SAMUEL (1799-1898), en- 
f^iavvir, son of John. Beilin, of Chigwell, 
E'sps, Tvas bom on 13 May 1799. He 
studied for some years in Borne, -where he 
mode some excellent copies of celebrated 
pictures, and acquired gyeat facility as a 
draughtsman. On his return to Engird, 
about 1834, he devoted himself to engraving, 
and became one of the leading workers in 
mezzotint and the mixed method. His plates, 
which are all from pictures by popular Eng- 
lish painters of the day, include ‘ The Meet- 
ing of the Council of the Anti-Corn Law 
League,’ after J. E. Herbert ; ‘ Heather 
Belles,’ after J. Phillip; ‘The Council of 
War in the Crimea,’ after A. Egg; ‘The 
GentleW aming,’ after F. Stone ; ‘ The Heart’s 
Ee^olve,’ and ‘The Momentous Question,’ 
after S. Setehell ; ‘ Milton composing “ Sam- 
son Agonistes,'” after J._0. Horsley; ' Open- 
ing of the Great Exhibition of 1861,’ after 
H. 0. Selous; ‘Salutation to the Aged 
Friar*,’ alter 0. L. Eastlake; ‘Dr. Johnson’s 
Visit to Garrick,’ after E. M. Ward ; and 

f ortraits of the Prince Consort, Lord John 
lussell, and Joseph Hume, M.P. His latest 
plate aOTeared in 1870, when he retired from 
the prolbssion. Beilin drew and etched on 
three plates a panoramic view of Borne from 
Monte Pinoio, which he published, with a 
dedication to the Duke of Sussex, in 1836. 
He was an origiunl member of the Graphic 
Society. He died at his house in Begent’s 
Pork Boad, London, on :19 April 1893. 

[Athenaiam, 6 May 1893 ; Andrespn’s Hand- 
bneh iur Eupferstichbammler.] F. M. O'D, 

BENNETT, Sib JAMES BISDON 
( 1809-1891 ),puysician, eldest son of tbeBev. 
James Bennett, D.D. [q. v.], nonconformist 
minister was bom at Eomsey on S9 Sept. 
1809. He received bis education at the 
Eotherbam College, Yorkshire, of which his 
father became principal ; and at the age of 
fifteen was apprenticed to Thomas Water- 
house of Sheinold. In 1830 he went to Paris, 
and afterwards to Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated M.D. in 1833. In the autnmn of the 
some year he accompanied Lord Beverley to 
Borne, and spent two or three summers in 
his company and that of Lord Aberdeen. 
On bis return to England in 1837 he become 
physician to the Aldersgate Street dispen- 
Mry, and lectured on medicine at the Char- 
ing Cross Hospital medical school, and also 
at Grainger’s private school of medicine. In 


1843 he was appointed assistant physician 
to St. Tliomos’s Hospital, and in 1849 full 
physician. On the tbundation of the City 
of London Hospital for Diseases of the Ches't 
in 1848 he -was oppoiuted physician to that 
institution; and from 1843 to its dissolution 
in 1867 acted as secretary to the Sydenham 
Society. In 1876 he was elected P-BS. 

Settling in Finsbury Square on his mnr. 
riago in 1841, he enjoyed for many years a 
good position as a consultant, especially in 
connection with chest diseases, having been 
one of the first to introduce into this country 
the use of the stethoscope. In 1876 heyms 
elected to the oflSce of president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and was knighted 
in 1881. He then removed to Cavendish 
Square, where he died on 14 Deo. 1891. 

He married, in June 1841, EUen Selfe, 
daughter of the Bev. Henry Page of Rosa 
Hill, Worcester, by whom he had nine 
children, of whom six survived. 

His published works include a translatioa 
of ‘Kramer on Diseases of the Ear,’ 1887; 
an essay on ‘ Acute Hydrocephalus,’ which 
obtained the Fothcrgillian gold medd of the 
Medical Society of London in 1842, and -vrae 
published in the following year ; imd the 
‘ Lumleian Lectures at the College of Phy- 
sicians on Intrnrthoraoio Tumours, ’ 1872. 

[Privata information from members of the 
family ; Men and 'Women of the Time, 13lb ed, 
1891 ; Times, 16 Dec. 1891 .] J. B. N. 

BENNETT, AVILLIAM COX (1820- 
1896), miscellaneous -writer, born at Green- 
wich on 14 Oct. 1820, was the younger eon 
of John Bennett, a watchmaker of tW 
place, Ho was educated at Greenwich in 
the school of William CoUier Smithers, but 
when be was nine be was compelled, by 
the death of bis father, to remain at home 
to assist his mother in basiuess. Bennett 
took much interest in the afiairs of Ua 
native borough, and succeeded in eifccting 
several useful reforms. In 1808 he proposed 
Gladstone to the liberals of the borough as 
their candidate, and assisted to secure his 
return by very strenuous exei'lions. He 
was a member of the Jjondon council of the 
Education League. In 1869 and 1870 he 
was employed on the staff of the ‘ Weekly 
Dispatch’ as a leader -writer and art critic, 
end subsequently he contributed to the Lon- 
don ‘ Figaro.’ He died on 4 March 1896 at 
his residence at Eliot Cottages, Blackheath, 
and was buried at Nunhead cemetery on 
8 March. 

Bennett was well known as a -writer of 
songs. His chief works are : 1. ‘ Poems,’ 
London, 1860, 8to ; now edit. 1862, 2. * War 
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IiondoU) 


18B6, 8vo. 3. 
and other 


‘ Quoen 
Poems/ 


4. " Son^s foi' Sailors/ 
I^t^lS’svo Sndedif. f873. 6 ‘Baby 
Iiondo^lO' ’-p .Jr and Ballads/ London. 
. 6 ‘K of a Sonff Writor ,* 

gm,° 7. ‘Promothena the 
' M oUempted Besloration of 

pBC-Givet. Promothean 

H?®, JEfehvlus/ London, 1877, 8vo. 
g"?Slirf: Sonp, BaUadfl, Eeclt^ 
rims for the People/ London, 188C, 4to. 
Ssongafor Sailors’ wme set to music 
^ 878 byJolmLipti-ot HaUon[q.v,] A 
^ective edition of his pooins niipoarod lu 
J863 in Eoutledge's ' British Poets. 

His eldei- brother, Sm John BraNMi 
flKlJ-18971. sheriff of London and Middle- 
„ was born on 16 Got. 1814 at Qroon- 
«icb He eonimenoed in 1846 the occupa- 
tion of awatclimnkor, which he carried on 
at 05 Cbeapside until 1880, when ho rotirod. 
He was s common councillor for the ward 
of Cheap from 1802 to 1889, and a memhor 
of the London school board from 1870 io 
1873 , and from 1876 to 1879. In 187!1 ho 
was aheriff of London and Middlosox, and 
was kniffhled on the occasion of 1 he nal ional 
rtankspring for the recovery of the iirinoo 
of Wales. In July 1877 ho was elected 
alderman for the ward of Olieap, but was 
mjected by the court of aldoriuon on (ho 
ground that he was not a person of iit cha- 
Bcter. In spite of this decision Iho ward 
returned him twice more. On the occasion 
of his return for the third time, the court of 
ddermen declared his opponent duly olooted 
despite the far inferior number of votes oast 
in his favour. I'horeiipon Bonnett with- 
drew from tho struggle. TIo was a momhor 
of several city companies, lie died at St, 
Leonards-on-Sea on 3 July 1897. In J 84 3 
be married Agnes (,d. 1889), daughter of 
John Wilson of Deptford. 

[Biogmpli, now series, 1882, i. 67 ; JVfon and 
Women of tho Time, 1806 ; tliu Times, 8 hlmvb 
1804] IS.'!. 0. 


BBNlSrETT, WILLrAM JAMES 
EASLY (1804-1880), ritualist divine, 
born on 16 Nov. 1804 at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, was tha eldoat son of William Bcniioll, 
major in tho royal enginoors, thou stationed 
at that place {Somemt and Wilts Journal, 
21 Aug. 1886). Ho was admitted at. West- 
minster school on 10 Sept. 1816, and in 1818 
became king’s scholar. In 1822-S lio was 
captain of the school, and in 1823 ho was 
elected to Ohrist Clmi-ch, Oxford, matri- 
onlating on 0 May 1823. Prom 1826 to 
1828 ho held the post of ushor at West- 


minster school, and at the anniversary of 
1841 he was a steward. 

Bennott graduatod B.A. in 1827, M.A. 
in 1829. Alter taking holy orders ho served 
as assistant minister at St.Petor,Yore Street, 
Marylehono, in 1881, being also the chaplain 
to Marylobono workliouBG. For somo years 
to 1880 ho was curate to Doan Chandler 
at All Souls, Langham Place, Marylebone, 
and from 1836 to 1843 ho was minister of 
I’ortman Ohapol. In thoso positions ho ac- 
quirad considerable reputation as a preacher, 
mainly in places of worship where low- 
ohnrcii pTacticcB wore observed. 

In 1840 Bonnotl was nominated minister 
of tho now diatrict of St. Paul’s, Euights- 
bridge, and at onco sot about the erection of 
tho now church. Tho first stone was laid on 
6 Nov. 18.10, and tlio building was conso- 
crnlod on SO Juno 1843, whon Bennett bo- 
camo tho first incumhoiit (Davts, Knights- 
bndga,\s^, 92-96). From 1 840 to 1 850 he was 
ootivo in promoting tho building of tho church 
of St. Barnabas, Pimlico, and it was conse- 
crated on 11 .Tuuo 1860. Moantime trouble 
had arisen ovor tho ritualistic practices and 
coromonics, many of which would now poss 
nnnoLicod, introducod by Bennott into the 
sprvions. Tho bishop had before June 1860 
complaiuod of somo praoticos at St. Paul’s; 
loss than a mouth afterwards ho condomued 
some novoltios at St. Barnabas. Thoro were 
riots outsido St. Paul's, and tho police had 
to guard night and day both tho church and 
the parsonage. Thu situation was further 
complicated by tho bull oraat.ing Boman 
catholic IjishouB in England, generally known 
ns tho ‘ I’opal aggrossion,’ and by tlio cele- 
brated lull or with its refurcncos loBcnnott's 
imiovalious, which Lord John Bussell, tlion 
one of his parishionors, addrossod on this act 
of thopopo to the bisliopof Durham. Bennett 
wttH nnnblo to stand buforo tho storm. Ho 
tondorod to the bishop his rosigiiation of tho 
inoumbeucy on 4 Deo. J 860, oml on 26 March 
1861 the vaorilinn took legal ollbct. 

Many publications Msullod from tlio inci- 
doul. Ifeimutt’s curate, tho Bov. Aloxandur 
Ohirol, wont ovor to tho ehurcli of Borne in 
1817, and Bennott tlioroupon brought out 
‘Aposlnoy; aSormou in roforonco to a late 
ovont ttl St. Paul’s, Knightsbridgo,’ which 
wont through at least eight editions. Ohirol 
issued a reply to this attack, and Bonnett 
rolortcd (1847, 2 oditinns), Uo addressed 
‘A First Loiter to Lord John Bussbll on the 
present Perseoulion of a certain portion of 
tlio Englisli Oliiiroh’ (1860, 7 editions), end 
two years later onmo out with ‘A Second 
Ijcttor to Lord .Tohn Bussell ’ (2 editions). 
Hia ‘Throe Fnrowell Sermons preached at 
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S. Barnabas’, Pimlico,' Ms volume of ‘The 
last Sermons preached at St. Paul’s, Knights- 
bridge, and St. Barnabas’, Pimlico,’ and ‘ A 
Farewell Letter to his Parishioners,’ were 
all printed in 1831. 

!]%e dowager Marchioness of Bath had 
been a member of Bennett’s congregation at 
Portman Chapel, and had remained His friend 
ever since. As the guardian of her son, not 
jet of age, she appointed Bennett to the 
vicarage of Frome Selwood, Somenset. 
The lost incumbent of this living had been 
a low churchman, and opposition was raised 
at Frome to a ritualistic successor. The 
bishop of the diocese declined compliance 
with a petition prajing him to refuse insti- 
tution, and Bennett took possession of the 
benefice in January 1853. The appointment 
was brought before the House of Commons 
by Edward Horsman [q.v.l on SO April, 

8 and 18 June 1853, but the matter ulti- 
mately was dropped. 

Bennett issued in that year ‘A Pastoral 
Letter to the Parishioners of Frome’ (3 
editions). The fine church of the parish was c 
in a bad state of repair and neglect. He at c 
once took measures to restore it, and by 1866 t 
the works were completed at large cost. In 
his new charge he continued the practices 
wMoh had marked Ms rule at the church of 
St, Paul's, Enightsbridge, and it was ‘round 
him that the battle chiefly raged when it had 
passed b^ond the cloisters and combination 
rooms of the university.’ In ‘A Plea for 
Toleration in the Church of England in a 
Letter to Dr. Pusey’ (1867 ; 3rd edit. 1868), 
and in the essay of ‘Some Hesults of the 
Tractarian Movement of 1838,’ contributed 
by him to the second series of Orby Shipley’s 
‘Church and the "World’ (1867), Bennett 
made use of some unguarded expressions on 
the Beal Presence in the Sacrament, The 
words in the_ ‘ Plea for Toleration ’ were 
altered at the instance of Ur. Pussy, and the 

O Met in the amended form reached a 
edition. But the council of the Church 
Association, acting through Thomas Byard 
Sheppard of Selwood Cottage, Frome, the 
nominal promoter of the procee^gs, brought 
thcM publications before Sir Eobert Joseph 
Fhillimore [q, v.], the dean of arches, on a 
charge of heresy against Bennett. Phillimore 
at first declined to entertain the charges, but 
was ordered by the privy council to consider 
them, and on S3 July 1870 decided that 
the defendant had not broken the law of the 
church. Appeal was made to the privy coun- 
and on 8 June 1873 Phillimore^s view 
was upheld. Bennett was not represented 
w counsel on any of these occasions (Amiual 
jS^fuier, 1S73, pp. 213-27), 
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^.”“22 Va T.i published a reply to his 
Cliaold I.5' J Ohiirch Porch’ on 
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*^0^8 Alanini Oxen,; Woleh’s Alumni 
up. 483, 491, 538, 563; Parker 
^^nSag's Wuunster Seliool Bag. ; Mon 
S 11th adit.; Orookfoid’a Clerical 
DireetoiT, 1886 ; Guardian, 18 Aug. to 16 Sept, 
ijsfi' Soinorset Standairi, 21 Au^ 1888, p. 8, 
IfL Te; Memoir of Bishop Blomfioia. ii. 
fX. 60. private information. Tlw Jud^ont 
of SirEobert PhiUimore was edited by his son 
in 1870.1 W. P. 0. 


bensly, EGBERT LUBBOOK 
71831-1803), orientalist, born at Eaton, near 
Norwich, on 24 Aug. 1831, was the second 
son of Eobert Bensly and Harriet Reeve. 
Edacnted at first in a private seliool (in 
which he already commenced the study 
of Hebrew) in his native place, lie passed 
in 1848 to King’s Oollego, London, nnd 
thence in 1861 to Qonville and Oaius 
ChEege, Oambridge, where be graduated 
(2nd class, classical tripos) in 1866, was col- 
lege lecturer in Hebrew 1861-89, and was 
fellow of the college from 1876 until his 
death. In 1857 he gained the Tyrwhitt 
university scholarehip for Hebrew; and 
from 1864 to 1876 he woe under-librarian 
to the university, and Lord Almoner’s pro- 
fessor of Arabic, 1887-93. Semitic studies 
were not flourishing at Oambridge during 
Bevy’s student career. He often recount od 
the tale of his persistent but fruitless at- 
tempts to induce one of the Arabic professors, 
Theodore Preston, an obdurate absentee, to 
come up and deliver lectures. It is Ihoreforo 
notsiuprising to find him studying for somo 
years in German univereities, first at Bonn 
and then at Halle, whore ho became tho 

K Rodiger, especially in Syriac. In 
nsly joined tho Old Teel ament re- 
vision committee, of which ho woe a regular 
and valued memhar, conservative in his 
minute soholarship, yot unbiassed by tra- 
ditional^ authority. In 1876 ho edited 
‘The Miesing Erwment of tho Latin Trone- 
lation of the _ Pourth Book of Esra ' 
(n Esdrae), which he had previously traced 
to its Mdiug-place in the communal library 
at Amiens. He also published, on the oc- 
casion of tho orieulolista’ congress in 1889, 
‘The Harldean Vereion of Hebrews xi. 
28-xiu. 26.' After his sojourn in Germany, 
1865-60, Bensly resided continuously m ! 


Cambridge, but during the last few years 
of his life paid two visits to Egypt, The 
latter of these had as its object a visit to 
Mount Sinai, in order to assist in the de- 
cipherment of the important Syriac palim- 
psest of the gospels. This dooumont had been 
previously discovered by Mrs. A. S. Lewis ,* 
cut its identity and consequent importance 
were first pointed out by Bensly and his 
pu^il, Mr. E. 0. BurMtt, who together ex- 
amined the photographs made by her. The 
manuscript was published in the following 
year (1894) by the Oambridge Univereity 
Press, under the name of Bensly, together 
with those of his fellow-transcribors, Messrs. 
3 . R. Harris and F. 0. Buikitt. 

Three days after his return from tho east, 
on 23 April 1893, Bensly died. Ho was 
buried at Eaton. His personal friends and 
pupils raised a memorial fund, and therewith 
purchoeed and presented as a separate coUec- 
tiou to the university libraiy his oriental books 
I and adversaria, to which also hie collection 
i of manuacripts was added as a gift from his 
' widow. Bensly married at Hallo, on 14 Aug. 
1860, Agnes Dorothee, daughter of Baron 
Eduard von Blomberg, who, with throe 
children, eurvivod him. His eldest son, 
Edward, is now professor of Greek in Ads- 
Ittido University. 

Bensly's strong point as an orientalist was 
his exhaustive knowledge of Syriac litera- 
ture. His Bcliolarsliip was distinguished by 
its painstaking and minute accuracy. This 
really explains tho small amount of hie 
published work, ilia edition of ‘lY Mac- 
cahooB ' was in hand for twenty-seven years, 
and was mihlishod with additional matter 
by Dr. W.E. Bornos in 1896. His only other 
seporoto work was tho 'Epistles of St. 
Olomont in Syriao,' also posthumous (0am- 
hridgo, 1899), edited from tho unimie manu- 
script which, twonty-tliroo years Wore, he 
himself had brought to light. 

[Personal knowledge and information sup- 
plied by relatives and Mr. P. 0. Biirkitt, obove 
mentioned; In Momorinm R. L. Bonriy, by 
n. T. Pranois (priviiloly printed), Oambridge, 
1803; Venn's Gonvillo and Cains Oolloga Bio- 
graphical llislory.] 0. B. 

BENSON, EDWARD WHITE (1829- 
1896), archbishop of Canterbury, was de- 
scondod from a mmlly of Yorkshire ‘dales- 
men,’ to whioli hebngod also George Benson 
the divine [q. v.l and Robert Benson, lord 
Bingley [q. v.l The archbishop always spoke 
with pride of his sturdy ‘forbears’ and kins- 
men in Craven. His grandfather, Captain 
White Benson, a boon companion of William 
Frederiolc, duke of Gloucester, squandered 
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a handsome fortune, and left hie widow and 
his only son, EdwardWhite Benson the elder, 
in teduced circumatances. Edward Wnita 
Benson, the archbishop’s father, set up as 
a chemical manufacturer in Birmingham, 
where the archbishop was bom on 11 July 
1829. The house was 73 Lombard Street. 
In 1843 the archbishop’s father died, his end 
being hastened by the failure of his busmess; 
and the widow, a sister of Sir Thomas Baker 
of Manchester, who lii ed on in a small house 
in the closed works upon an annuity given 
her by her husband's partners, had much 
diilicnlty to provide for her sis surviving 
children. 

At the age of eleven the boy entered 
King Edward’s School, Birmingham, then 
under the government of James Prince Lee 
[q. V.], an inspiring teacher, to whom Ben- 
son used to say mat he owed all that he 
ever was or should be. Bishop Westeott 
was at that time one of the semor boys in 
the school. Another pupil, Joseph Barber 
Lightfoot [q. V.], who was nea,rer his ovm 
age, became Benson’s most intimate friend, 
and remained so to the end of his life. A 
devout and imaginative boy^ he had already 
conceived the hope of entering holy orders. 
He read with eagerness the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ and other ecclesiastical Uteraturo, 
and secretly recited, with Lightfoot or other 
select associates, the Latin Hours in a little 
oratory which he fitted up in the dismantled 
works. A tempting commercial prospect 
was refused, and in 1848 he went up to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, as a subsizor. 

His mother died suddenly in 1860, ex- 
hausted by the strain of nursing her children 
through typhus fever, the eldest girl having 
died a few hours before. Her annuity endiug 
with her life, the family was left almost 
penniless. Friends came to their aid, but it 
IS a proof of the strength of Benson's early 
convictions that he would not allow his 
youngest brother to become dependent upon 
bis uncle at Manchester, who was a Uni- 
tarian^ lest he should he drawn away from 
the faith of the church. Benson was him- 
self set fi%e from pecuniai^ anxiety by the 
generosity of Francis Martin, the bursar of 
Trinity, who became a second father to him. 
His dedamatiou at Trinity in praise of 
George Herbert made a profound impression 
upon those who heard or read it. lie 
graduated B.A. in 1863, being placed eighth 
m the classical tripos, and a senior optime 
in mathematics ; he was also senior chan- 
cellor’s medallist. 

In that autumn he went as a master to 
Eugby, under Edward Meyrick Goulburn 
[q. V. Suppl,], where he lived in the house of 


his cousin, Mrs, Sidgwiok, widow of Uidiu 
William Sidgwiok of Skipton, Yorkfe 
and mother of Henry Sidgwiok [q.v.Saprfi 
Next year he was elected fellow of Tr® 
but ho never resided upon his fellowshl' 
He was ordained deacon in 1863 by luajj 
master, Lee, then bishop of Mancheaterand 
priest at Ely in 1867. In 1869 he -wu 
married to Mrs. Sidgivick’s daughter liaij 
to whom he had been attached fimn 
early childhood. 

In January of that year, 1869, Bensonhaj 
entered npon hia first independent dutiea 
His health had suffered at Eugby, He had 
been thinking of taking work at Cambridge, 
At one moment he was on the point of hei 
coming domestic chaplain to Tait, bishop of 
London, afterwards archbishop. Just thco 
Wellington College was being eonstitulej 
and on the recommendation of Dr. Temple 
who hod succeeded Goulburn at EugV 
and who there formed a lifelong friendahip 
with Benson, the prince consort olFerm 
Benson the mastership. Here he had the 
first opportunity of exercising his peculiaily 
constructive genius. Wellington Oollep 
was his creation. From the moment of hu 
acceptance of the mastership of the still un. 
bom institution he began to remodel the 
scheme that had been set before him, the 
prince consort supporting him at every pomt 
until his death in 1801. Instead of the 
charity school for a few sons of olficen 
which it would otherwise have been, he 
made Wellington College one of the great 
public schools of England. He persuaded 
the governors to put tho whole control of 
the school into the hands of the master, 
instead of entrusting the commissariat to a 
steward and seoretory responsible only to 
themselves. His whole sold was put into 
every detail of the arrangements. Tk 
chapel especially — ^which was dedicated to 
tho Holy Ghost — and its services had the 
deepest interest for him. To plan how tho 
boys were to be beated, the windows deco- 
rated according to a careful sclieme, tho 
capitals carved with plants native to tho 
district, gave him delightful employment, 
He drew up a characteristic book of hyrnna 
and introits for use in the chapel. Though 
severely simple, there was an impresrion 
of care about the services which sometimoo 
gave strangers the feeling that the college 
was very ‘high church.' One such visitor 
wrote to the governors to complain of the 
extreme sermon he had heard ; it turned out 
that the sermon on the occasion was preached 
by Benson’s neighbour and congenial friend, 
Charles Kingsley. 

The boys with whom ho began were diffi* 
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jjhooiiro natural tempoi'iiinpiil , that 
f“=‘- St" rn disciplLuanari at AVellmg- 
aad boys alUw fuavod him. 
U aternuess wiw joined to pi-nfoiind 
I.L wifh the boys, and to an exact 
nSL A m indiv’iduallv. Ills own 
ould not but be in/actious, and 
to?^6te few, either masters or boys, who 
into close connection with him without 
Sas something of hie exalted spirit 
Wo^BWorth, bishop of Lincoln, had, at 
his appointment in 1 S 68 , made Donson one 
l.« Btamining chaplains, and the year after 
Cathedral That 
mme year Dr. Temple was nominated for 
the see of Exetor. The choice excited much 
omosition becouse of .Temple’s oonnoetion 
mth 'Essays and Eaviews;’ and Jhshop 
Wordsworth eamestlyjpinod the opposition. 
Benson felt coiistramed to como forword as 
the ohnmpion of his friend, and wrote to 
resign his chaplninoy nt Linooln. Words- 
wortli smiled and put the letter in the five ; 
and for some time after Temple’s consoonir 
lion Bsnaon acted as oxaminiiig ohaplalii to 
the two prelates at once. At a later time 
it was they who presented him between them 
for his consecration as bishop. When, in 
1872, the ohancallovsliip of Linooln hlhistor 
fell vacant. Bishop Wordsworth ollbrod it to 
him. Thereupon Benson resigned the mas- 
tership at Wellington, and took up his 
residence at Lincoln. 

The chancellor of Lincoln was by statute 
Ksponeible for the teaching of divinity in 
the city and diocese. The statute wiw ob- 
solete; but Benson, in aocoidanoe with the 
bishop's desire, set himself to lovive It, lie 
formed without delay the boghiuiugs of n 
• chancellor’s school’ for the training of 
candidates for tho ministry, both graduates 
and non-graduatos. By tho bishop’s muni- 
ficence they were provided with a suitnblo 
home, and it Boon took a good rank among 
the tWlogical colleges of England. Besides 
teaching the students in this school, Benson 
gave public lectures on church history in 
me cathedral, and on tho scriptares in a side 
chapel whtoh he got fitted up for divine 
worship. lie conducted a weekly hiblu- 
reading for mechanics of tho city, lie sot 
on foot and organised night schools for mon 
and lads, which from tho outset were re- 
mtuhably successful, lie introduoed the 
university extension lectures into Lincoln. 
It has been truly said by his faithful oond- 
jutor, Mr. Crowfoot, that ' ho look Lincoln 
by storm,’ Besides all this he founded a | 


society of clergy for special evangelistic 
work ill the dioecse, of which he was him- 
self the first warden. The holding of a 
goncrnl ‘ mission ' in tho city was mainly dm* 
to him, and ho preached the mission himself 
in the principal parish church of Lincoln. 

Both at Wellington and at Lineoln, Ben- 
son had exhibit ed his powers as an originator. 
He was soon to have an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting them on a larger scale, Eor many 
years past, ofibrts had boon made to secure 
the erection, or tho re-erootion, of a Ooriitsh 
see, indepondout of that of Devon. Bishop 
Bhillpotts of Exeter had laboured and pro- 
vided for this end ; and under his successoi’, 
Bisiiop Temple, the work of Edmund Car- 
lyon, and of many other promoters of tho 
cpso, was crowned in 1870 by a magnificent 
gift from Lady Hollo whioli completed the 
endowment required by parliament for the 
SOB of Truro. In Docombov the see was 
offered to Benson by Lord Beacons field, then 

E rime minister. A few months before ho 
ad refused tho offer of the great see of Cal- 
cutta, but tho now ollbr was accepted, and 
on St. Mark's day (36 April) 1877 Benson 
was consecrated at St. Haul’s, and enthroned 
at Truro on St, I’hilip and St. James’s day 
(1 filay). 

Benson settled in a modest house— Lise- 
seop, BIB ho named it, tho Cornish for ‘Bishop’s 
Court’— which had formerly been the vi- 
carage of Koiiwya. Tho idaoo and people 
proved thoroughly congeuial. lie delighted 
m the Cornish people, and was never tired 
of ohsorviug ond analysing their oliaraoter. 
Ab Dr. Ligutfoot prophuBiuil, in his sermon 
at tho couBOOvation, lie was a Oornishmau 
to tho Oornishmon, and a Wesleyan to 
tho WosloyaiiR, Within the first year of his 
coiisocration tho hlshmi oxperionood a great 
sorrow in tho lose of his oldest son, Martin, 
a hoy of soyonleen, who died nl Winchester 
College, of wliich he was a scholar. 

The act which constituted the see of 
Truro ompoworoil tho bishop to appoint 
twenty-four honorary canons, and to make 
such BtntntoB for thorn as ho thought fit, 
Olhor now seos had a similar provision 
mado for thorn ; but his was tho only ono 
whore tho provision was at onoo made a prae- 
lioal loality. Benson based his slatutea 
moinly upon those of Lineoln, with such 
adaptations as the circumstances required, 
and a working chapter was gradually 
formed, nwidonl iary and non-residontiary, 
though it was reserved for his siiceessor to 
obtam some endowmont for tho oifioers of the 
cathedral, Hu mado his obaptor a real 
aoncilmm rpinropi, and employed them in 
giving instructions and Icctiivoa in different 
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parts of the diocese. He was the first bishop 
to appoint a canon whose business it should 
he to conduct missions in the diocese and to 
gather a community round him for the pur- 
pose. lie formed a divinity school, like that 
at Lincoln, under the charge of the chan- 
cellor of the cathedral, for the trainmg of 
candidates for holy orders. Meanwhile he 
found it needful to obtain a new cathedral 
for the see. There had been assigned for 
the purpose a small plain parish church, un- 
distinguished except by an interesting littk 
southern aisle, and in almost ruinous condi- 
tion. Cornwall at the time was much 
impoverished, and the effort to find the en- 
dowment of the see was enough to exhaust 
the resources of its church people. Many 
thought that it would be best m the circum- 
stances to aim at building a good-sized 
church of the same type os the old. But 
the bishop was more ambitious. His en- 
thusiasm at length carried every one with 
him. John Loughborough Pearson [g. v. 
Suppl.]was chosen as the architect; ana on 
SO May 1S8U the foundation stone of the 
present beautiful cathedral was laid by the 
Prince of "Wales (as Duke of Cornwall). 
The bishop took the keenest interest in the 
progress of the work. As archbish(m he 
was present at the consecration of Truro 
Cathedral on 3 Ifov. 1887. It was, he said, 

< a most spiritual building.’ He left to it 
his pastoral staff, his ring, and other relics. 

Among other works which the bishop took 
up with ardour was the foundation of a 
flmt-rate high school for girls at Truro, to 
which he sent his own daughters. He put 
on a new footing the ancient grammar school, 
though his hemes with regard to it were 
hardly fulflllea. He threw great energy 
into the organisation of Sunday-school work 
in the diocese, and into the maintenance of 
church dap schools in the places where they 
still remained. It was his principle to make 
the most of what he found existing, He 
took a guUd for the advancement of holy 
living, which had proved useful in a few 
Cornish parishes, and developed it into a 
powerful diocesan society with many 
branches, A devotional conference, which 
had been started by the Cornish detgy some 
years before he came, received an access of 
strength, and led on to the holding of dio- 
cesan retreats. The yearly conferences with 
the_ clergy and representative laity in the 
voiions rural deaneries, begun by Bishop 
Temple, gave him opportumtiea which he 
g^uy valued. The mocesan confereuoe at 
Tmio, ^ well through the statesmanship of 
its president as through the skill and labour 
of its secretories, Mr. Oorlyon and Mr. J. R. 


Cornish, became famous for its busine^ 
character. The interest which he tort- 
every detail of parochial work in every coL™ 
of his diocese hod a most stimulatins^? 
Wherever he preached he told the* 
things about their church, or about 
patron saint, or about the history off 
place, of which they ware ignorant, w 
attitude towards the prevaiSng dissent rf 
Cornwall was that of personal friendliaif 
towards all who sought to do good, whihl 
felt bound to endeavour so to ramyieo-J' 
eyery department of ohureh life that Z 
people might of themselves return to wk 
they would feel to be the most scriptnS 
and spiritual religion, 

Besides his diocesan work, Benson in 
spite of the remoteness of his see, waaV 
failing in his attendance at convocation and 
at the meetings of the bishops. Tha m#. 
ciliar idea was a powerful motive with him 
and he was always indignant when bishops 
allowed diocesan engagements to intn 4 {^ 
with their wider duties os ‘ the biahopa of 
England.’ He was appointed to serve on 
the royal commission upon ecclesiastical 
courts in 1881, and laboured hard upon it, 
Since his appointment to Truro the erei 
of churchmen had been fixed upon him, Li 
when Archbishop Tait died, in December 
1883, the queen, acting through W, B, Glad- 
atone us prime minister, ottered him tha 
primacy. Tait himself had foreseen that 
Benson would be his successor, and had ihr 
some time past taken him into relations ot 
close intimacy. He gove him rooms in Lol. 
lard’s Tower. His son-in-law. Dr. Eandall 
Davidson, remoined as chaplain to the neir 
archbishop. The appointment was calculated 
to give peace and ooufidenco to the chuiih 
which had been greatly agitated by ritual 

f rosecutions. Archbishop Tait on his ilant h- 
ed prepared the way for better times, and 
Benson carried on tha tolerant policy. Ho 
ritual prosecutions, except that of Bishop 
Hing, took place during his primacy. 

Benson hod not sat in the House of Lords 
before his translation to Canterbury. Bat 
as soon as he became archbishop he made it 
his duty constantly to attend the sittings of 
the house, even when there was no ecclesias- 
tical business before it. Everything that 
concerned the nation concerned in his opinion 
the church, A conservative by training and 
temperament, he was glad to speak and vote 
on matters that wsre oflargsr than party in- 
terest. In the first year of his aroniepuco- 
pate, he spoke warmly in favour of the new 
extension of ths fraiiohise. 'The church,’ 
he said, ' trusts the people.’ When many 
churchmen were inclined to fight the parirt 
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because of the way m 

toudied some eooleaiosUoal m- 
the archbishop strongly espoused 

5»fo««air »ov»i by to 

iSsutBS which It produced. 


“XatuMllv, however, legislation upon 
ehuwh matters engawd most of his atten- 
pwliament. TSia first speech there 
on & of .fia Wll for giving effect to 
rtfi recommendations of the cathedrals com- 
S over which Tait had presided. 
Twice he endeavoured to get the measure 
but in vain. Nor was ho more suc- 
in regard to the proposals of the 

ecclesiastical courts eomnnssion, of which 

he had been a member. Again and again he 
introdueed bills founded upon the monu- 
mantal work produced by that commission ; 
but opinion was too much divided to permit 
the bflls to become statutes. IIo laboured 
untiringly at practical reforme. Three euo- 
cessive patronage hills represented a vaal 
amount of thought and consultation on the 
subject. They boro fruit after his death in 
the Benefices Act, 1898. His clergy disci- 
pline hill, after a long and patient struggle, 
bwame law in 1892, the object being to 
simplify the process for removing criminous 
incumhents worn their honeflccs. 

Nothing demanded of him greater oiForts 
than the cause of the church sdiools. lie 
succe^ed in obtaining the appointmont of 
a royal commission, in 1886, to inquire into 
the working of the Education Acte, whioli 
brought prominently before the public tho 
value of the voluntary aohools, and the 
difficulties under which they Inhourod, IIo 
spoke in favour of tho froo education bill 
iu 1891, though betook care to obtain modi- 
fications of T^at would otliorwiso have in- 
creased the hardships of church schools, lie 
w strongly opposed to seeking rate aid for 
these schools, foeling sure that such aid was 
incompatible with mil liberty to toaoh tho 
doctrine of the church in them. Although 
he did not live to see carried the moosuros 
which he had devised for the good of tdio 
voluntary schools, they wore omhodiod in 
the act of 1897. 

Inks his pottern Oyprian, Kenson, thougli 
shorn priest, would do nothing without his 
lailjf. At Truro Lord Mount Edgoumho 
particularly, at Cantorhury Lord Solhome, 
Sir E, Webster, and Chancellor Dihdin, 
were his constant advisora. But he was 


anxious that the counsols of laymen should 
bo more openly ami directly hoard. For 
this purpose he created in 1886 a house of 
laymen to sit in connection with tho con- 
voontion of his province. Its office is purely 
consultative ; hut tho existence of a body of 
laymen, deputed by on orderly system of 
election in the different dioceses, to aid with 
their advice the ancient convocations of the 
ohurch, is full of potentialities for the future. 
The house of laymen is one of the chief 
monuments of his statesmanship. 

Another such monument is the continued 
existence of tho church in Wales, if not in 
England, os an established church. From 
the commencement of hie archimiscopate he 
took a doep interest in the 'V^lsh church, 
lie was anxious to strengthen its posit ion by 
the ourichmoiit of its spiritual vitality. For 
Hub purpose, with tho concurrence of the 
Welsh bishops, he arranged every year for 
a series of rotroats and shorter devotional 
gathorings for the Welsh clergy, ond for 
missions — especially itinerant missions of 
opon-air preachors— to be hold in differont 
dmtriola. Only in ooiijunction with this 
epiriluol work would he undorloko to strive 
for tho preservation of endowments and 
privileges, lie visited Woles liimself sove- 
rel times. Although the Tithe Act of 1891 
was not, in his view, a perfect measure — 
certainly not ono of disintorested goodwill 
to the church — he strenuously supported it 
in order to put an end to tho demoralising 
war which was being carried on against 
tithes in Wales. In that year the uhorol 
party made Wolsli dineslahlishmont a part 
of its ollicial programme. Many people con- 
sidered tho Welsh church indefensible, and 
hold that tho church in England would ha tho 
stronger for allowing it to be disoBtahHshod. 
Tlio archbishop thought otherwise. Tho 
‘ church congress ' was hold that year at 
Bliyl. Benson attended it. IIo made there 
the most moniorahlo and effectual spoeoh of 
bis life. ' 1 come,’ ho said, ' from the steps 
of tho chair of Augustine to toll you that 
by tho benediction of God wo will not 
quietly see yon disinherited,’ That speech 
marked tho turn of the tide. The campaign, 
however, was carried on for four years 
longer. In 189S Qladsloue's government 
introduced a susponsory hill, to prooludo the 
formation of any further vested interests in 
tdio Welsh ohurch. lii 1896 a Welsh dis- 
ostahlishmont bUl passed its second reading 
in the IJouso of Oommons, and woe in com- 
mittee at the date of the liberal govern- 
ment’s fall. It was tho vigilant attitude of 
the orohhishoj), joined with the labours of 
the bishops ofBt, Asaph and St, Davids and 
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others, that largely contributed to repel the 
attack. 

It wns seen that the Welsh suspensory 
bill was only a flrat step to general dis- 
establishment, and the archbishop took mea- 
sures in view of the larger issue. He orga- 
nised an enormous meeting in the Albert 
Hall (16 May 1893), preceded by a great 
communion at St. PauTs, consisting of both 
convocations and the houses of laymen, to- 
gether with other elected representatives of 
me laity. It was not only an imposing de- 
monstration: it was the beginning of a new 
organisation for the defence of the church, 
which gradually absorbed the older ‘ Church 
Defence Institution,’ and exists now as the 
Central Church Committee for Church De- 
fence and Instruction. The organisation is 
one to touch every parish, and the work is 
chiefly that of diflusmg true information on 
the subject of the church. Quieter times 
followed ; but the organisation still exists. 

The event of Benson’s primacy which is 
generally considered to be the most im- 
portant was the trial of Dr. Edward King, 
bish(m of Lincoln, before him for alleged 
ritual ofieuces. In 1888 the body known as 
the Church Association prayed him, as me- 
tropolitan, to judge the case. Only one un- 
doubted precedent since the Eeformation 
could be adduced for the trial of a bishop : 
before Ids metropolitan. The charges ibem- i 
selves were of a frivolous character. The ( 
archbishop might have declined upon that ' 
ground to entertain them. The strongest ’ 
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On p Feb. 1889 the trial 
bishop’s counsel began by a nroteat • 
the constitution of the com-t^ all6ffhf,r 
the case ought to be tried before the but 
of the province. Benson allowed the nn 
tion to be fully argued before him anfl 
11 May gave an elaborate judgment, assZ” 
mg the competence of the com-t The L 
mg of the case proper began inthefolloa^t 
February. Tho archbishop sat withT^ 
bishops as assessors. Judament wa<i 
on 21 Nov.-the archbishop^ eldeTdff 
ter havmg died a few weeks before. mX’ 
time he had been laboriously ocounied X. 
durinirhis brief holiday inSwitsL 
bearing upon the case. Fj 



P ressure was brought upon him to do so. 
'o this course he would not consent. He 
saw that, if he did so, the complainants 
would app^ to queen's bench for a man- 
damus, and that, if the mandamus were 
granted, be should be forced to hear the case 
after all ; while if it were refused on the 
ground that he had no jurisdiction, he would 
be in the position of having claimed, by the 
use of his discretion, a power which the queen’s 
bench did not recognise. Besides, m the 
abeyance of other courts which high church- 
men could acknowledge, he was not sorry to 
give proofs^ that there was a really spiritual 
court in existence, before which they might 
plead._ In former cases, before the public 
worship regulation court, they had felt un- 
able to produce their evidence. While peti- 
tions were poured in upon him, begging him 
to dismiss the suit, Benson had the strength, 
almost unsupported, to determine to proceed ' 
S - 1 ?’ jurisdiction were once esta- 
bl^ed. The prosecution appealed to the 
privy council upon that question, and the 
judicial committee decided that the juris- i 


case the knowledgo of an expert™ Hb 
judgment was a masterpiece of erudition m 
well as of judicial liioidity. But the aZ 
merits of it were, first, that it refusedto 
base itself upon previous decisions oftlii 
privy council, but went de nooo into sven 
question raised, admitting the light of M 
I evidence j and, secondly, it treated the 
prayer-book not os a merely legal docummt 
to be interpreted by nothing beyond itsom 
explicit language, but in an historical manner 
with an eye to the usages of the chiirolil*! 
fore the Reformation. The chief points of 
it were that it allowed the celebrant at tiu 
encharist to assume what is called tho east- 
ward position, the mixing of water with the 
wine in suoh a way as not to constituts 1 
‘ ceremony,’ the ablution of the vessels befora 


diction existed, 


leaving the altai’, and the use of pnmtl BB ^ 
the celebration when not rMuired for the 
purpose of giving light. Benson’s jndr- 
ment was, in tho words of Dean ChiirS, 
‘the moat courageous thing that has oom 
from Lambeth for tho lust two hundred 
yeM8._ In those of Bishop Westcott, it 
‘ vindicated beyond reversal one master prin- 
ciple of his faith, the historic continuity of 
our church. The Reformation was shown 
to be not its beginning but a critical staee 
in its growth.’ 

While Benson thus spent himself for the 
good of the church at homo, he bestowed 
more pare upon the church abroad than any 
I archbishop of Oantorbury before him. lie 
threw himself into the missionary work of 
the church not only with ardour and saga- 
with a philosophic largoness of view. 
The founding of a new mission, like that to 
Corea for example, gave him profound de- 
w' ■ tho young church on tb 

Niger through a most grnyo crisis. When 
the bishop of Madagascar roturnod to Eng- 
land at tho moment of the French occupa- 
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invaded, and lie had confidence that any 
whom he sent as his Isgatua a latera 
wBiila improvB the relations between the 
chnrchea. A mission dearer to liis heart 
was that to the decayed Assyrian church, 
of which mission he was practically the 
founder. The appeals of that olinroh, op- 
pressed by their Moslem neighbonrs, and in- 
fested by Romanist and presbyterian pinse- 
lytiseia, had received occasional attonlion 
liaforB, especially when Howloy sent George 
Ptroy Badger [q. v. SapplJ to reside for some 
years among them. But Benson first put the 
wk on a solid basis. After sending Mr. 
AMstan Riley to make inyostkations on 
tbs spot, he despatched in 1866 Mr. Maclean 
and Mr. Browne upon the miasion, which has 
UDCB been greatly developed, to aid the 
Assyrian church by teaching and in other 
ways, trithoat drawing away its members 
from their proper allegiance, and on tho othor 
hand without condoning, by any act of com- 
mnnion, the Nestorian heresy with whioli 
that church is formally tainted. It was his 
hope that in the course of time the rovived 
Assyrian church might heoome again, what 
it had once been, a great ovongolising agency 
among those Asiatics whom it is hard for 
European minds to reach. 

Be was perhaps loss alert to seize an 
opening in relation to the great Boinaii 
church. While liis dosiro for union among 
all Ohristisus was veiy strong, he had no hope 
of anything being gained by mteroourso with 
^me, or even by dirool co-operation with 
its English reprasontativos on points of 00 m- 
mon interest, like religions eduoation. Since 
the time of Land, no such diroct advanco 
has been made by Romo to an archbishop of 
Cantetbury as was made in 1894 to Aroh- 

m. XXII,— Btrp, 




„ succeeaeu. m 

? ^?^'the schism which for some twanty- 
5®* ?« haTdivided the church in Natal. 

his sympathies confined to tho 
dtcTcoUnnion with Oantei^ 

(Inrcncs m Iggg 

?’?niivOT the good wishes of the Anglican 
S..S mi thf nine hundredth anniver- 
'^il^of the con version of Russia, lie ro- 
Slhe office of an Anglican bishop at 
walem. unhampered by the connection 
if* Lutherans which had formerly existed. 
Se teirival was stvenuoMly oppoaod by 
St hiffh churchmen, partly because of tho 
t history of the offloo, ond partly from a 
iiiB of intrusion into other menajima- 
ictions. But the orchhishop knew his 
.ound Hs assured himself that the 
an had the approval of the Eastern pre- 
n-Qi.ninit.ivn was thoufirht lobe 


bishop Bonson. Leo XIII had been greatly 
impressed by what he had learned concern- 
ing the state of religion in England; and 
the Abb6 Portal, who had written a work on 
Anglican orders, hastened from an impor- 
tant interview with the popo to seek on 
audience of Archbishop Bonson. Ho repre- 
sented the popo as anxious to wi’ito in person 
to the Eugliah archbishops, and as Intoiiding 
to submit the question of English orders to 
M. Duchesne, who had already declared him- 
self in favour of their validity, lie desired 
to elicit some expression of welcome for a 
letter which he brought from Cardinal Ram- 
polla, which might encourage the pope to 
tako furthor steps. But the archbishop was 
justly annoyed at tho interview having been 
sprung upon him unprepared and gavo no en- 
couragement, Whether a more sympathetio 
attitude on his part would have produced 
any olTeet at Rome cannot now be known. 
At any rato tho moment passed. Shortly 
after, the pope addressed on oncyclical to 
the ISnglisli people without so much as a 
mention of tlie English church. Tho com- 
mission' on Anglican orders proved to he a 
wholly diiroront thing from what AI. Portal 
had said. It pronounced in an opposito sonso 
to M. Duoliesno, and the organ or the French 
gauawts who wished to facilitato reunion was 
supprossod by authority. 

Throughout oil the pressure of public 
> work the arohbisliop never lost sight of tho 
pastoral part of his olHce. Ho visited his 
diocese, and in particular his cathedral city, 
more frequently than roost of his predocos- 
sors. He preacliod a great deal, and never 
without deep and oaruM thought. Ho 
dovotod much attention to the sisterhoods 
of which he was visitor. But the piece of 
pastoral work which iuturostod him most 
was a woekly gatiiorlng in Lent which ho 
instituted in Lamhelii Ohapcl; there he in- 
atruoted a ^oat throng of msliionahle ladies 
in various hooks of tlie Bible. 

In 1890 he started on 16 Sept, for a short 
tour in Irolaiid, to preach at tho reopening 
of Hildaro Oatlicdral and elsowhore. He 
was all the more glad to do so hocause he 
had strongly and o^ionly disapprovod of the 
action of tliu Avclibisliop of Diihlin (William 
Conyiiffham Plunket^ Lord Plnnkot [q. v. 
Suppl. j) in consocrating a bishop for the re- 
forming party in Spain, lie was evorywhore 
reooivod with entliiisiasm. On Friday, 

9 Oct., ho gave an inspiring address at a 
groat meotiug at Belfast in fuitliorance of 
the building of a cathedral there, He crossed 
tho Irish Channel II 10 same day, and pro- 
ooedod on the 10th to Ilaworaon, to stay 
with Cladstono, for whom ho had tho doopost 

«■ 
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venerntion. The following day, Sunday, he 
went to the early celebration of the holy 
euchatist, and received, kneeling beside his 
wife. After breakfast he returned to the 
church, cheerful end seeming unusually well, 
for the morning prayer, and sat in Glad.- 
stone’s place. While the absolution was 
being pronounced he died, by a sudden 
failure of the heart. The body was con- 
veyed on the 14th to Canterbury, where it 
lay in the ' crown ' of the cathedral, visited 
by multitudes of mourners. The funeral 
took place on Friday the 16tb, in the presence 
of the Duke of York and a vast con^ega.- 
tion. He was the first archhishop burled in 
his own cathedral since Pole. 

The archbishop was survived by his wife, 
by three sons (Mr. Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son, Mr. Edward Frederic Benson the 
novelist, and Father Robert Hugh Benson) 
and by one daughter, Margaret. 

Most men engaged in such arduous and 
multifarious work os Archhishop Benson 
would have given up all hope of eonaecutive 
study. Benson clung to his reading with 
indomitable perseverance. His hours of 
sleep were reduced to a minimum. Every , 
day before breakfast, which was an early | 
meal in his household, he secured time for . 
earnest study of his New Testament. For ' 
some years before bis death he took as the 
topic for this study the Revelation of St. 
John. One result is the suggestive and 
stimulating volume won that book published 
since his death (‘ The Apooalypse,’ 1900). 
Besides this, from his Wellington days on- 
wards, he worked hard whenever oppor- 
tunity came, and chiefly at midnight, upon 
Cyprian. He undertook the work mainly 
as a oorrective to the desultory habit of 
mind likely to he produced by such a mix- 
ture of external duties, and as a relief from 
care. He went with extraordinary thorough- 
ness into the minutiss. He used half play- 
fully to persuade himself that the ‘ Cyprian ’ 
was his only serious life-work, and that all 
else was only so much interruption. Few 
thinge ever gave him such pleasure as a visit 
In 1699 to Carthage and the scenes with 
which his mind had so long been familiar. 
The history lived for him with a wonder- 
ful vividness and freshness, and continually 
threw light for him upon the daily problems 
from which be had turned to it as a reftige. 
He lived to complete his task, all but for a 
few verifications, and the book was pub- 
lished in 1897, a few mouths after his death. 
It would have been a great book if written 
by a man of leisure; for one in a position 
lure hie it is nothing abort of marvellous. 

Archbiriiop Benson’s was a personality of 


very large and varied gifts. ITabJr 
temperaTMUt of a poet and a dramatist ml 
swift insight and emotions at once profomi 
and soon stiired . He was naturally sanei* 
though, like other sanguine persons luu' 
to great depression. His was the very » 
posite temper to that which made Bnt£ 
refuse the primacy of a 'falling chamfi 
Benson showed ‘no alacrity at sinWng’^ 
a leader-writer in the ' Times,’ looW' W 
at the difficulties which would have drovpnjj 
a weaker man in the first days at Welfingto. 

He was a masterful ruler, and was d6te^ 
mined to carry through whatever he fdtjn 
be right. Yet, reliant os he was upon is 
own judgment (under God), no mm 
ever more careful to consult every one coj. 
oerned, or more loyal to those whom 
consulted. By nature passionate, he leamd ' 
to control his temper without losing tie i 
force which lies behind it. His indiistR ! 
knew no bounds. ‘ The first off-day einij 
this time last year,’ he wrote towards tie 
end of a eo-colled holiday abroad. Tl^ 
secretaries as weU. as himself wen ig. 
cessantly engaged^ upon his letters, 
penny post,’ he said, ‘ is one of those orii. 

I nances of man to which we have to snlngt 
i for the Lord’s sake.’ The business of tit 
i see of Canterbury rose in his time to an in. 
precedented amount, so that he used to tn 
that he needed a college of cardinals to do 
it. He did nothing in slovenly foshion, lut 
went to the bottom of everything. Hu 
curious literary style wae due to his de- 
termination to get behind the commonpiice 
and conventional. Details fascinated hk; 
he seemed wholly absorbed in them. Hu 
position made him a trustee of the fintiil 
Museum, end his mind would be on firs for 
days with the thouglit of some omsmeat 
lately brought from Egypt or jEgina. He 
would expatiate at length upon the way to 
choose oats or to fold a rochet, He igj 
devoted to animals, always wondering 'wlat 
they were.’ In social life he was noialle 
for genial freedom and courtliness. 
eR lus gentleness and his rich store of aSto> 
tion, he had an almost unique dignity of 
bearing. 

None of the painted pictures of Archbishop 
Benson are wholly satisfactory as portraits * 
The two principal pictures are one W Lsu- ^ 
rence, in the ]po8seaaion of Mrs, Benson, ^ 
painted at the time of his leaving Welling- | 
ton; and one by Herkomer at Lambetl. f 
The portrait in tno hall at Trinity CollMs, F 
Cambridge, was painted after his death, Uis y 
fine features seemed, in spite of the rapid 
changes of expression, whimi made him look i 
almost a different manat different moments, f 
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jum better . effigy upon Ins 

best by 4. Brock. 

®“S “Ja “tly from a mask taken from the 

“^ielkFef works, not 
r mma °lt wSgton ■ Ooile^o), 1874; 

'asixrs 

Cst tte Life of tba Ohurcb,' 

iT-f /<The Seven Gifts’ (addresses at 

hisprima^visitationofOanterburvdioceso), 

fri 6. 'Christ and His Times ’ (at acoond 
••?^finii1 1889. 6. ‘Fishers of Men ’(at 

Juild S’ilS^ ‘Living Theo- 

(and other Sermons),’ 1891. Posthu- 
published were: 1. ‘ Oyprian : his 
Slsl’imes.hisWork.-iagy. 2. ‘Prayers, 
Publio and Private,' 1899. 8, ThoApooa- 
Ijpse,* 1900. 

riift of E. W- Benson, by his eldosl son, Mr. 
A Benson! nrfioles. in the Times for hi and 
26 Dee. 1882, 20 and 30 March 1883, 12 and 
ifOet. IfiOfi. Qnnrtoily Eeviflw, October 1807 ; 
, AicbW'hop Benaon in Ireland,’ by Professor 
J. H. Bernard.] ■A.. J • M. 

BENT) JAMES TnEODORE (1852- 
1897), explorer and arehreologist, born at 
p^Biinn on 30 March 1869, was the only 
child of James Bent of Bnildon, near Leeds, 
by Margaret Eleanor, eldest daughter and 
co-heiress of James Lambert of Bnildon, JTo 
iras educated first nt Malvern Wells, then at 
Bepton sdiool. He matriculated, 8 .Tune 
1871, from Wodham Oollego, Oxford, and 

n ’usted B.A. in 1876. On leaving Ox- 
he entered as a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn (14 Nov. 1874), but was not called to 
the bar. 

On 3 Aug. 1877 he married Mahel, douch- 
terof EohertWestley Ilall-Paro of Theydon 
Beis, Essex. Bent possessed considorablo 
linguistic abilities, and having a taste for 
travelling, in common with lus wifo, epont 
a portion of each sucoeseive year jn exploiv 
ing little-known localities. He vieited Snn 
Mmno in 1877 and 1878, and wrote a small 
hook on the repiiblio, which he published in 
1879. A considerable portion of 1879 and 
1880 he spent in Italy, and during this period 
composed a ‘Life of Garibaldi,’ whioli ap- 

g eared in 1881 ; but his volume on ‘ The 
ydadea, or Life among the Insular Greeks,’ 
puhlisked in 1886 after two winters spent 
among the islands, was hie first work of note. 
A great portion of the years 1886, 1880, and 


1887 was passed mainly in ICarpathos, Samos, 
and Tlmsos, where Bent noted local tradi- 
tions and onstoms, copied inscriplione, and 
excavated in search of ancient remains. His 
observations provided him with ample mate- 
rial for numerous articles in reviews and 
magazines, and contrihiitions to the ‘ Archmo- 
logioal Journal,’ the ‘Journal of Ilolleiiic 
Studies,’ and the ‘ Journal of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute,’ Owing to the action of 
the Turkish authorities lie was prevented 
from convoying to England maimles and 
monuments which ho had purchased and 
discovered in Thasos, but the inscriptions 
from his impressions wore published in 1887. 
Tho winter of 1888- 9 he spent in archteolo- 
gical resoarch on the coast of Asia Minor ; 
ho determined tho position of tho city of 
Lydce in Caria, and probably also that of 
OiQsaroa. Tho numerous inscriptions which 
he oollocted from the sites of these citios and 
from those of Patara and Alyra were pub- 
lished in vol. X. of tho ‘ Journal of IJellenio 
Studios,’ and were reprinted in 1889, 

In 1889 Bent vieitod the Bahrein Islands 
in the Forsinn Gulf, where hie obsorvations 
and excavations led him to maintain the 
belief that horo was the primitivo site of the 
I’hoemoian race ; tho following year ho tra- 
velled in Cilicia Tracheia. In 1891 he under- 
took an expedition in Moshonalnud for the 
purpose of mvusligating tho ancient remains 
which wore known to exist, hut of which no 
exact accouiile had hoen piihlisbed, though 
a description of tlie /.imbabwo ruins had been 
given on 24 Nov. 1890, at a meeling^of the 
Iloyol Qoogi'aphicol Society, by G. Philips. 
The more important ruins, especially those 
of Eimbiibwo, wore now for tho first time 
carefully examined and moasured, and exca- 
vations wore mado, Bont came to tho con- 
clusion that tho authors of the ruins were 
a northern race coming from AVvabia, and 
closely akin to the PhccnicianB, with strong 
commercial tendencies. Ho returned to Eng- 
land in 1892, ond published his work, ‘The 
Itiiined Citios of Mashonaland,’ in November 
of that yoar; the hook was favourably ro- 
coivod, and a third edition appeared in 1895. 
A four monthe' jonrnoy in Abyesinia in tbe 
spring of 1898 onablod him to pursiio bis 
investigation with regard to a primitivo 
Arab race, and alTorded material for a work 
entitled ‘The Sacred City of the Ethiopians,’ 
published in 1893. Bent's voluahle impres- 
sions of insertions, which lU'e dealt with 
by Professor IT. D, Miillor in a special chap- 
ter of this volume, have added materially to 
the discoverioB of arohreologists who had 
previously studied Abyssinian antiquities. 

Seven journeys in all were undertnlcpn by 
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Bent and hia wife in and atound the Muthern 
part of the Arabian peiiinsultt, -which from 
1893 to the end of his life he made the special 
field for his observation and travel. By his 
expeditions in the winter of 1893-4 and 
1894-6 he added much to European know- 
ledge of the Hadramut country, nut his at- 
tempts in 1893, 1894, and 1896 to penetrate 
the Mahri district were unsuccessful. In 
November 1896 he traversed Soootra and 
explored the little-kno-wn country within 
fifty miles of Aden. Hia last journey of ex- 
ploration was through the Vawi and Eadhli 
countries in March 1897, an account of 
which was iriven by Mrs. Bent to the Royal 


3o Bentley 

his beat being the same as Louis Napoli 
The following year he was in Eotna wC' 
was forciblj occupied by the French 
From hia marriage in 1863 until Ito 
Bentley lived in a house in Regent’s P. T 
He then moved to Slough and occupy 
house in Upton Park. Several yearslateti! 
bought land at Upton and built a loiat 
himself. He was interested inmeteniwi^T 


and he kept records and charts of thenS 
fall during many years. 

From 1859 onwards Bentley largelyahassl 

with his father the business of puhlisiiii? 


berland Place, London, W., from pneumonia 
following on malarial fever, which developed 
after his return from Aden, and was buried 
at Theydon Bois, Essex. 

Though naturally inclined to the study of 
archieology rather than to geonaphical dis- 
covery, ms antiquarian knowledge was in- 
suificient to enable him to make a complete 
use of the opportunities which lus journeys 
afibrded A portrait of Bent is contained m 
bis book on ' ne Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land,’ and a photogravure portrait is prefixed 
to Mrs. Benvs volume on ‘Southern Arabia,’ 

Bent edited in 1893 a volume for the Hak- 
luyt Society entitled ‘Early Yoyages and 
Tnvels in the Levant, with an Introduction 
giving a History of the Levant Company of 
^rkey Merchants,’ and he conttibutea many 
articles to reviews and magazines. ‘ SouUtern 
Arabia,’ published in 1900, 8vo, though 
mainly written by Mrs. Bent, contains much 
matter derived from Bent’s journals. 

Bent’s notebooks and numerous drawings 
and sketches lemain in the possession of Mrs, 
Bent, 

[Journal of the Boyal Creographical Society, 
ix. 871 : Times, 7 May 1897j Bent's works; 
private information,] W. C-b, 

BENTLEY, GBOB&B (1898-1896), 
publisher and author, horn in Dorset Square, 
London, on 7 June 1828, was the eldest sur- 
viving son of Richard Bentley (1794-1871) 

S q, v.J and Charlotte, daughter of Thomas 
lotten. He was educated, mat, at the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Poticary, Blackheatb, where 
Benjamin Disraeli had been a pupil, and, 
secondly, at Bang’s College, London, where 
he sat on the same form as Dr. Lionel Beide, 
At the age of seventeen he entered his 
fethci’s publishing office. He served as a 
special constable when a fear of Reaches of 
the peace by the Chartists existed in 1848, 


yet be found time for literary work lE' 
writing an introduction to an editiiarf 
Magic’s ‘ Shakspeare Papers ’ and 
Inscriptions of the Jews in the Psnins^ j , 
Sinai.’ When hia firm purchased ‘Teml. ' 
Bar Magazine ’ in 1866 he became its e®oi I 
holding that office tiU death and 
several papers for it, which he collectsdiS 
printed for privets circulation. After big 
father’s death in 1871, he had a veryarJaoa 
task, as the resources of the firm had tea 
crimled owin^ to a decision of the Ho« 
of Lords denying copyright in J^glend u 


to a heavy loss on the complste editioa rf 
Horace Walpole’s ‘Letters,’ which Pet« 
Cunningham edited. However, Bentley, b 
his energy, psrseveranoe, and tact, eventuluj 
placed me business on a more solid bem 

t ^ . ^ 


u naer ais guioaace toe nrm n'eatljimpmed 
its position both in the trade andinpulbc 
estimation. The office of publisher in ordimry 
to her majesty, which his father had enjeye^ 
was continued to him and to his son, 

In 1872, Bentley achieved an extiaoidi- 
nary publishing feat of printing. Two copla 
of the American cose conoeimng the'J^. 
hama Claims ’ had been delivered in Loodoi 
— the one to the government, the other to 
Bentley & Son, The documents filled i 
large quarto of five hundred pages, end 
among them were many coloured maps, 'hi 
seventy-two hours afterwards, by the dili- 
gence of the Chiswiclr Press, a facsimile re- 
print was published [by Bentley] in this 
country, umny days in advance of the go- 
vernment issue ’ (Leaves frmn the Past, pri- 
vately printed in 1890, p. 109). Keferesd 
to this prompt action was made W Qhd- 
stone, then prime minister, in the House of 
Commons. 

_ The record of Bentley’s life is ohisfiy a 
list of the hooks which ho published, the ns- 

e consisting of worlra of fiction, trarel, 
j, and biography. He prided hinuell 
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. • - nn book to the world which he 
IJeing read, and he 
“ « MTeful ahout the external apnearanco 

M about its contents. As editor 
l.fijle Bar’ he carefully selected worlta 
i S for publication in monthly in- 
He was an assiduous purveyor 
ft emulating libraries of novels in three 
® s Md the most popular were after- 
ftind^dedin his six-shilliug series of 
fttttite Novels.’ The more noteworthy 
whom he introduced to the public 
“tilH&ns, Mrs. Henry Wood, Miss 
rahoda Broughton, Miss Florence Monttro- 
Hawley Smart, Mias ‘Mane Corelli,’ 
S, W K. Norris, Mr. ‘ Maarten Maartens,’ 
^ lbs. Eiddell. His eminence as a pub- 
Merwas attained at the coat of great per- 
wnal labour and to the injury of his health, 
which was always delicate. Duri^ fifteen 
vests be passed each winter at Tenby m 
South B’ales. His last winter was spent at 
■Weston-super-Mare. He returned to his 
house at Upton in the spring in vow feeble 
health, and in the night of 39 May 1896 an 
attack of angina pectoris ended his life. He 
was buried in the churchyard of St. Law- 
lencei Uptons 

Bsadey married, 18 Juno 1868, Anne, 
of William Williams of A.bemt- 
wyth. His only son Bichard, horn in May 
1864, after conducting the business for live 
yesK, dissolved the firm in 1808, making 
over the stock and assets to Messrs. Mac- 
millan & Compony. 

Bentley was a member of the Stationers’ 
Company and a fellow of the Eoyal Qeo- 
mpuiou Society. He was very consorva- 
five in his tastes and his feelings, his firm 
hdug the last to continue the custom, dating 
from the end of the seventeenth century, of 
an annual trade dinner, to which the priu- 
ripal booksellers were invited, and at which 
new and standard publications wero offered 
for sale after the cloth was removed. The 
place was sometimes the Albion Tavern, 
sometimes the haU of the Stationors’ Com- 
pany, and, in later years it was the Hdlel 
Mdtropole. He was intimately versed in the 
literature of France as well as in that of his 
own country, and, u editor of ‘ Temple Bar/ 
he made it the vehicle for conveying to the 
English public much interesting information 
alxiut the best French writers. He loft be- 
hind him twenty-one manuscript volumes of 
literary journals, extending over forty-six 
years, which passed into the possession of his 
son Richard. Bentley's portrait in middle 
ags was etohed by Lowenstam, and in later 
lue engraved by Mr, Boflfe, Mr. ‘ Moorten i 
Maartens/ the Butch writer of Fnglish fic- 


tion, whom Bentley introduced to the Eng- 
lish reading public, thus wrote after his 
deoth : “* I am o publisher,” Bentley would 
say jokingly, “ but I am also a lover of lite- 
raturo,” Ho might have added, “ and of lite- 
rary men”’ (Leaveefrom the Poet, p. 119). 

[Academy, IflOfi, i. 483 ; Athensum, 1896, i. 
789; le Livre, October 1886, pp. 292-8; The 
Bookman, July 1896; Times, 31 May 1895; 
private information,] F, R, 

BENTLEY, BOBERT (1821-1893), bo- 
tanist, was born at Hitcbin, Hertford^ire, 
on 26 Marob 1821. He was apprenticed to 
William Maddock, a druggist at 'i'unbridge 
Welle, where he began tbe study of botany. 
He then became assistant to Messrs. Bell & 
Oo. in Oxford Street, and, on the establish- 
ment of tbe Pharmaceutical Society, became 
one of tbe first asBociates, He attended 
tbe lectures of Anthony Todd Thomson 
[q. v.l on botany and materia medica, and 
gained tbe first prise for botany awarded by 
the new society. Having matriculated in 
tbe university of Loudon, Bentley entered 
the icing’s College medical school, and quali- 
fied os a member of the Boyd College of 
Surgeons in 1847. He became a fellow of 
tbo Linnoan Sooiety in 1840, He soon after 
was appointed lecturer on botany at the 
London Hospital medical school, and then 
professor of botany at the London Institu- 
tion and at King’s College, and professor of 
botany and materia medica to the Pharmo- 
ooutical Society. For ten vears he edited 
the ‘Pharmaceutical Journal/ in which all 
tho origilial p^ers with which bo is credited 
in tho Boyaf Society’s ' Catalogue of Scien- 
tiflo Papers ' (i. 283, ix, 102) were published, 
lie acted as president of lihe Pharmaoeutical 
Conference at Nottingham in 1866 and at 
Dundee in 1867, and was for many years 
chairman of the garden committee of the 
Boyal Botanical ^iety, giving on annual 
course of lectures to the fellows. On his ro- 
signation of his professorship to the Phanna- 
ceutical Society m 1887, Bentley was elected 
emeritus professor. lie also took on active 
mrt in the afiairs of tho English Church 
tjnion, serving for some years on the coun- 
cil. Bentley died at his home in Warwick 
Boad, Kensington, on 24 Deo. 1808, and 
was buried at Konsal Green cemetery. In 
1886 bo edited the ‘ British Fbarmacraceia ’ 
mintly with Professors Bedwood ana Att- 
field. His (fiiief works ore i 1. ‘ Manual of 
Botany/ 1861, 8vo; 4th edit, 1881 ) a text- 
book of considerable pbormaoeutiool value, 
which has since been rewritten by tbe 
author’s successor, Professor Green, 3.‘ Gba- 
racters. Properties, and Uses of Eucalyptus/ 
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1874, 8vo. a ‘Botany,' 1875, 870; one of 
the ‘ Manuals of Elementary Science’ issued 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 4. ‘ Medicinal Plants,’ 187 6-80, 8ro ; 
written in conjunction with Henry Trimen 
fh.v.], with excellent coloured plates by D. 
^air. 

[Fharmacoutical Journal, 1893-4, p. S59 ; 
Proceodines of the Linncan Society, 1893-4, 
p. 28.] G. S. B. 

BEEESFOKD, MARCUS GERVAIS 
(1601-1886), archbishop of Armagh, was 
second son of George De la Poer Beresford, 
bishop of KiLnore and Ardagh, and of 
Frances, daughter of Gervais Parker Bushe, 
and niece of Henry Grattan [q. t.] He was 
bom on 14 Feb. 1*801 at the Custom House, 
Dublin, then the residence of his grand- 
father, John Beresford [q. v.], the Irish 
statesman, and received his education first 
at Dr. Tate's school at Richmond, and after- 
wards at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1824, M.A. in 1828, 
D.D. in 1840. Entering the ministry he 
was ordained in 1824, and was preferred to 
the rectory of KildaUon^ co. Cavan, in 
his father’s diocese, which he held for 
three years, and was then appointed 
to the vicarages of Druim and Larah. 
In 1839 he was appointed archdeacon of 
Ardagh, and remained in this position until, 
on the death of Bishop Leslie, who had 
succeeded his father in the see, he was m- 
poiuted bishop of Kilmare and Ardagh. He 
was consecrated in Armagh Cathedral on 
24 Sept. 1854. Eight years later — in 1862 
— on the death of his cousin, Lord John 
George Beresford fq. v.], Beresford was ele- 
vated to the Irian primacy, and was en- 
throned in Armagh Cathedral. AVith the 
archbishopric he also held the bishopric of 
dogher, which was re-united to the see of 
Armagh by virtue of 3rd and 4th Wil- 
liam_ IV, cap. 37, but which in the dises- 
tablished church of Ireland has been revived 
as on independent see. By virtue of his 
office Beresford was prelate of the order of 
St. Patrick, and a member of the Irish privy 
council, Ue was on several occasions sworn 
a lord-justice for the government of Irdand 
in the temporary absences of the viceroy. He 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. &om 
Oxford University on 8 Jiine 1864. 

In the earlier years of his episoopate Beres- 
ford took no forward port in church affairs 
on^de his diocese. But he was pre- 
eminently fitted to guide the church of Ire- 
land through the troubled waters she en- 
countered in the first years of his primacy. 
In the stormy controversies provoked by 


Gladstone's measure of disestablishuj, 
and disendowment, as well as in thodilSfj 
task of remodelling the constitution of 
church when disestablishment had heenc J, 
summated, the primate earned the reputitini 
of an ecclesiastical statesman, In the du, 
cuasions on the Irish church which pieccd,J 
the more acute stages of the agitation, Beta, 
ford was among those who favoured tl# 
timely adoption of a measure of reform; uji 
with this view was on active promoter of (Ij 
candidature of J ohn Thomas Ball [q, 7. Sop-p 
for the university of Dublin in 1866, ^ 
policy savoured too much of Erastianism to 
satisfy the more militant section of hid, 
churchmen (vide Letters Archbiihm 
Magee, vol. ii) Beresford had no place is 
the House of Lords during the debates ns 
disestablishment, his brother otchhishop 
Richard Ohenevix Trench [q. v.], having fk 
right for that ' turn ’ of a seat in parliamest 
But the primate bore a large piart in the so. 
gotiations for terms for the church vluoli 
followed the adoption by the House of Com. 
mons of the principle of Gladstone’s bill, 
He was a ready dehator, and proved an td- 
mirahle chairman in the general synod met 
which he presided. In educational msttos 
Beresford was a strong advocate of tli« 
system of united secular and separate mb. 
gioua education, and in this respect revetJd, 
on his accession to the primacy, the po% 
pursued by his predecessor. 

Beresford died at the Palace, Armagh, an 
26 Dec. 1886, and was buried in Aimngb 
Cathedral. Beresford was twice maitiM! 
first, on 26 Oct 1824, to Mary, daughter nf 
Henry L’Estronge of Moystown, and wi^ 
of R. E. Digby 01 Geashill (she died in 1846); 
secondly, on 6 June 1860, to Elizabetb, 
daughter of J, T. Kennedy of Annadale, ca. 
Down, and widow of Robert George B®. 
ford of Raheustown, co. Meath (she died in 
1870). He left a large family: of whom tbn 
eldest sou, George D. Bere^rd, sat fiom 
1876 to 1886 asM.P. for Armagh city infte 
House of Commons. 

A portrait of Beresford, executed shoitlj 
after nis accession to the primacy byCatte^ 
son Smith, P.R,I1.A., became the property of 
his eldest sou. A copy of this portrait, whi^ 
has also been engraved, was executed by tbo 
artist’s son, and is in the collection at tbs 
Palace, Arm^h. An earlier portrait, riso 
by Catteraon ^ith, painted when Beresfmd 
was bishop of Kilmore, passed to the primate’s 
second son, 

[Burke's Peerage ,- Life of Archbishop Tail; 
Letters and Memorials of Archbishop Magee; 
Life of Bishop Samuel 'Wilborfome by his son, 
vol. in. J private information.] G. Tj. J?, 
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JOSEPH (1803 
at Biggin,^ Oandlo, 
^ntoiiBbire, on 1 April 1803, was tlia 
rf^Cles Berkeley of Biggin. Prom 
n ffr^mar sohool he -went to Kugby 
P"?^ ^thence in 1821 as a scholar to 
fShrirt'a CoUege, Cambridge, whore ha gi-a- 
B.A T 1826, proceeding M.A. in 
HaviiiK taken orders in 1820, he be- 
1829 curate at St. John’s, Margate, 
iTtiis period his attention wm largely 
^Mtad to the anatomy of molluscs, and 
to seaweeds. In 1 833 ha became 
oOTetual curate of Apethorpe and Wood 
Ewton, and took up hia tesidonco at King’s 
niffii Northamptonshire, until 1868, lie 
wu.«ma rural dean of Eothwoll, and in 1868 
vicar of Sibbertoft, near Market Horborough, 
in the same county. Berkeley’s £rat great 
work was the Tolume on fungi in Smith’s 
I EuiM Mora,’ published in 1836, which he 
followed up by a series of ‘ Notices of British 
Fungi,’ published, os hia zoological papers 
had been, in the 'Magazine of Zoology and 
Botany’ and, in its continuation, the ‘An- 
nals and Magazine of Natural Iliatory.’ In 
these, after 1848, he was assooiatod with 
Christopher Edmund Broome (1812-1886). 
Between 1844 and 1860 he issued his ' De- 
cades of Pungi,’ and about the same period 
he desoribed, either alone or in conjunction 
with Broome, the fund colleotod by Darwin 
on the voyage of the Beagle, those brought 
bv Hugh Cuming h. v.J from the Philip- 
pmes, those sent by George Henry Kendrick 
baites [g. V.] from Ceylon, and many 
other series. 

On the establishment of the ' Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,’ in 1844, Berkeley became one of 
its most constant contributors, his most im- 
portant series of papers in its columns being 
one on vegetable pathology, written between 
1864 and 1867 and never reprinted. On the 
appointment of the government commission 
on the potato disease, in 1846, oonsiating of 
John Lindley [q.v.j, (Sir) Eohert John 
Eirne jTq, v.J, and Lyon Ployfair (Baron 
Playfair) [q. v. Suppl.j, Berkeloy gave tho 
neatest assistance. lu 1867 ho published 
his most oomprehensivo work, the ‘ Intro- 
duction to Oryptogamio Botany,' a trealiso 
of great orippnality and lasting influence, 
which remained the only attempt of the 
^d far thirty years. 'The Outlines of 
British Fungology,’ puhlishod in 1800, with 
numerous figures, is still one of the most 
mMul handbooks; but his ‘Handbook of 
witiBa Moases * (1863^ was less successful. 
Between 1866 and 1873 Berkoloy described 
the Mjian fungi for Seemann’s ‘Flora Viti- 
BHiiS/’and from 1860 to 1877 he acted as 


editor of the ‘ Journal of the Eoyol Horti- 
cultural Society ’ and botanical director of 
tho society, in which post he distinguished 
himself alike by hia encyclopEedic knowledge 
and by his urbanity. In 1868 he was presi- 
dent of section D of the British Association, 
and between 1871 and 1876 he acted as one 
of the revisers of Griffith and Henftey’s 
‘ Miorographio Dictionary.’ Berkeley was 
also for many years an examiner at the uni- 
versity of London, but deafness and ad- 
vancing years caused him to retire from 
soientiho work in 1879, when ho presented 
Ms herbarium of fungi — comprising more 
than ten thousand meoies — and his hooks on 
tho subject, to the Eoyol Gardens at Kew. 

Berkeley became a fellow of the Linnean 
Society in 1836, and of the Eoyal Society in 
1879 ; but ho hod received the royal medal 
of tho latter body in 1863. He was elected 
an honorary follow of Christ’s College in 
1883. ITo died at his vicarage, Sibbertoft, 
near Market Ilarborough, on 30 July 1889. 
On his death his colleotion of algoo was 
added to_ tho Cambridge TJnivorsity ihorbs/- 
rtum, while his correspondence with Broome 
from 1841 passed, on the death of that bota- 
nist in 1880, to the botanical department of 
tho British Museum. There is a portrait of 
Berkeley in ‘ Mon of Emiiionoo,’ edited by 
LovoH lleove and Edward Walford in 1864, 
pd two in tho ‘ Gavdonors’ Chroniolo,’ one 
in 1871, tho other in 1870 — the former re- 
produced in ‘ LaBelgique Horticole’ for 1872. 
An oil portrait by James Peel, painted in 
1878, was presented by subscription to the 
Linnean Society. A genus of algoo was 
named Berkeleya in his honour by Eohert 
K^e Grevillo, 

The Eoyal Society's ‘ Catalogue of Scien- 
tific Papers' (1. 296-7, vii. 144, k. 200) 
enumerates 108 papers by Berksloy alone, 
besides sovenloon written in conjunction 
with others. His chief independent works 
are: 1, ‘aioamiiga of British Alg®,’ 1833, 
8vo. 2. ‘ English Flora’ (vol. vi. ‘Fungi’), 
1330, 8vo. 8. ‘ Introduction to Cryptogomio 
Botany,’ 1867, 8vo. 4. ‘ Outlines of British 
Fungology,’ 1800, 8vo. 6. ‘Handbook of 
British SlosBos,’ 1863, 8vo. 

[Journal of Botany, 1880, pp. 306-8 ; Annals 
of Botany, iii. 461-0, with full bibliography; 
Oardonoi's’ Chronidn, 1871 i. 271, 1870 i. 788; 
Natnro, xl, S71-2; Eugby School Ecgistsr, 
1876-1840, p. 181.] &.6.B. 

BEENAYS, ALBEET JAMBS (1823- 
1892), chemist, son of Dr. Adolphus Bernays 
(d. 22 Deo. 1804), professor of modern lan- 
guages at King’s College London, was horn 
in London in 1823, Ho was educated at 
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King's College seliool, and studied chemis- 
try with C. llemigius Freseniiis, and after- 
wards with Justus Liebig at (-i-iessen, whero 
he graduated Ph.D. His doctoral thesis 
was probably a paper on limonin, a bitter 
principle which ho discovered in the pips of 
oranges and lemons fpuhlished in Buchner's 
‘Repertorium fiir die Pharmacia ’ and abs- 
tracted in LiEPia’s Annalen, 1841, xl. 317). 
In 1846 he began his career as an analyst 
and lecturer on chemistry in Derby, and be- 
came known for his interest in questions 
concerning food and hygiene. In 1661 he 
served as a juror at the Great Exhibition. 
In 1862 he published the first edition of 
‘Household Chemistry,’ a popular work, of 
which the fourth edition, published in 1862, 
was called ‘The Science of Home Life,’ and 
the seventh edition, published in 1869, ‘The 
Student’s Chemistry? 

In 1856 Bernays was appointed to the 
lectureship in chemistry at St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, London ; he resigned in 1860, and ac- 
cepted a similar post at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital, which he retained till his death. _ Ber- 
nars was also public analyst to St. Giles’s, 
Camberwell, and St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
was for many years chemist and analyst to 
the Kent water Company, and sometime 
examiner to the Pioyal College of Physicians. 
He died from bronchitis at Acre House, 
Erixton, on 5 Jan. 1892, and was by his 
own desire cremated at Woking. 

Bernays was a genial man and a capable 
and popular teacher ; he took a great inte- 
rest m social matters generally, and gave 
oyer a thousand free public lectures during 
his lifetime. Besides the works mentioned 
above he published a small manual on food 
in 1876, an essay on ‘ The’ Moderate Use of 
Alcohol True Temperance,’ published in the 
* Contemporary Review’ and reprinted with 
essaye hy others in ' The Alcohol Question,’ 
various editions of ‘Notes for Students in 
Chemistry,’ and miscellaneous lectures on 
agricultural chemistiy and other subjects. 
He also carried out investigations on the 
atmosphere of Cornish mines and on danger- 
ous trades, and made inventions in water 
filtration. He was a fellow of the Chemical 
Society and of the Institute of Chemistry. 

lie married Ellen Labatt, daimhter of 
Benjamin Evans ; she died on 6 ]^b. 1901 
(^Timea, 8 Feb, 1901). 

[Obitaaries in the Times, 9 Jan. 1892; Journ. 
Chem, Sec. 1892, p. 488, hy T[homa8] S[teveii- 
Bon]; Chemical News, her. 85; Nature, xlv. 
258; Brit. Med, .Tourn. 1892, i. 148; The Ana- 
lyst, 1892, xrii. 60, and index to vols, i-zx. ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat.; King's Coll. Cal. ; Bernes's 
ova works.] p, J, H, 


BERTHON, EDWARD LYOT(ito 
1899), inventor, born in Finshuiy 
London, on 20 Feb. 1813, was the tenthetoj 
of Peter Berthon, who married in 170 ; , 
daughter of Henry Park [q. v.] of Liverpo,-] 
His father was great-grandson of St. Pd 
Berthon, the only son of the Huguenot 
Marquis_ de OhUtellerault, who escaped tie 
persecutions that followed the revocatiouol 
the edict of Nantes in 1686, He found t 
refime in Lisbon, whence his son proceeded 
to London. Peter Berthon was an emT 
contractor, who was reduced from wealtlito 
comparative poverty hy the wreck of ^ 
number of his ships and the end of tlie 
war on the downfall of Napoleon, In Ig^j 
young Berthon was sent to Liverpool to 
study surgery under the care of James Day. 
son (who had just taken over Henry Patk'a 
practice), and with Dawson he continuedfoi 
more than four years. At the end of this 
time, having engaged himself to a niece of 
kfrs. Dawson, he wont to Dublin to finish hit 
course at the College of Surgeons there; hot 
a violent attack of pneumonia, and, on. his n. 
oovery, his marriage on 4 June 1834, seem to 
I have put an end to hia medical studies, fie 
spent the greater part of the next aix yeaig 
travelling m Fiance, Switzerland, and Italy, 
During this time he also employed himseli 
with philosophical experiments. From chili 
hood he had shown a remarhahle aptitude 
for mechanical science; as a hoy he had 
constructed an electrical machine, and bed 
been in the habit of giving demonstratioug 
to his companions, while at Geneva onh'n 
wedding tour— he noted the date, 28 Juae 
1834 — he conceived the idea of applying the 
screw to nautical propulsion. To him it 
seems to have been absolutely new^ and, ee 
far as practical adaptation went, it really 
was so. In the autumn of 1836 he caitied 
out a series of experiments with twin sciaire 
on a model three feet bng, and arrived et 
the two-bladed propeller os now used. The 
model was then sent to the admiially, 
but was returned some few weeks sfisN 
wards with the opinion that ‘ the screw wu 
a pretty toy, whioh never would and nevei 
could propel a ship.’ This so for discouraged 
Berthon mat he never completed the patent 
and allowed the matter to rest. Li 1838 ha 
read in the newgpaper of the invention of 
the screw propeller by Francis Smith [q. v.], 
and natuiEdly awumed that Smith had mt 
the idea from his abandoned dretch in m 
patent office, "When he returned to Eng- 
land in 1840 he went ‘ to have it out wifli 
the Bwposed pirate,’ It appeared, however, 
that Smith’s design was as ori^nal as Bet- 
thon’s, though his experiments had led him 
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St 1841 Bertbon had made up bia mind 
file oidew, He had aome time bafoie 
]di3 his name entered at j^manuel GoUege, 
finiiridge, but he now migrated to Mngda- 
Itie as a fellow-commoner. He spent more 
time, be says, in paintii^ than in the study 
of mathematics, and, being married, refused 
tate^forhonoaia. But he continued his 
uidaiiffial experiiaenta, and especially with 
(small gangefor measuring the speed of 
ships, which he speaks of as n ‘nautnoho- 
meta/httt which has been more commonly 
ailed 'Berthon's log.’ Hare, again, hy his 
e^mente, be rediscovered the hydraulic 
, piinciple enunciated long before by £er- 
nonlli, of the sucking action of a stream of 
• wata ctessing the end, or a small orifice 
near the eud, of a pipe. Such a pipe pro- 
jecting below the bottom of a ship, and acted 
on by its motion through the water, wns 
made tc indicate the speed by the surface 
fereiofacolrau of mercury placed in the 
, Berthon graduated B,A. 

1849), find was ordained to the curaev 
rflrmington. In W4? he was pweenlea 
to the bring of Holy Trmity, krahom, 
wham he remained for eight yeira.mokW 
the Kguamtanco of many naval oiBcers. and 
^tmimg his experiments with the log on 
hoMd the steamers running between SoSth- 
impfon and Jersey The results he obtaiiiSl 

^h«. Under happier auspices it may nos- 
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His father, Anthony Bpssemer, himself a j 
notable inventor and engineer, was born in . 
the city of London, but with his parents 
passed over to Holland in early childhood, 
and was in due time apprenticed to an en- 
gineer. Before he was twenty he took a 
conspicuous part in the construction and 
erection of the first steam pumping engine 
set to workinllolland. At the age of twenty- 
one the elder Bessemer went to Paris, and, 
although poEsesung scanty means and few 
&iends, he quickly attained high distinction, 
becoming a momter of the French Academy 
of Sciences five years after his arrival. Later 
he was appointed to a leading position in the 
Paris mint, where his artistic skill in die-sink- 
ing and engraving, and his invention of a 
copying machine, brought him reputation 
and abundant means. With the French Re- 
volution, however, reverses came, and An- 
thony Bessemer barely saved his life and 
lost nearly all his fortune. He escaped to 
England and settled in the Hertfordshire 
vilmge of Charlton, where Henry Bessemer 
was bom. The pursuits followed by the 
elder Bessemer in the secluded village shimed 
the course of Henry Bessemer’s life. The 
former established a small factory at Charl- 
ton for the manufacture of gold chains, and 
tUs was subsequently abandoned for a more 
important enterprise, that of type-founding. 
This business was undertaken in aasociation 
with William Coslon, the representative of 
the well-known iiunily which for two pre- 
vious generations had been connected witk 
this industry [see under Caslon, Wiluajt]. 
The skill of the elder Bessemer as a die- 
sinker rapidly brought considerable success 
to the new business. 

Henry Bessemer, inheriting the energy, 
inventive talent, and artistic feeling of ms 
father, was brought up amid congenial sur- 
roundings ; except for the time devoted to 
an elementary Vacation, the whole of his 
early years were spent in his father’s work- 
shop, where he found every opportunity and 
encouragement for developing his natural 
inclinations. At the age of seventeen he 
came to London to seek his fortune, possess- 
ing a knowledge of all that his father and 
the Charlton factory could teach him. This 
was in 1830 ; he appears to have first turned 
his knowled^ of easily fusible alloys, and 
of casting them, to good accotmt, and to 
have made a trade in art work of white 
metal, and afterwards in copper-coating 
such castings, the earliest practical applica- 
tion of electro-platW. His work brought 
Um into notice. Se occasionally showed 
it at the exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
at Somerset House. From art castings to 


embossing metal, cards, and fabricTi^ 
natural step, and in this his skill as 
draughtsman, and his abilityas a die-aiai 
inherited from his father, gave him 
advantages. The fly press at fira 
afterwards the hydraulic press, in its ft 

S rimitive form, enabled Km to turn c 
irge quantities of embossed workindiff«tt 
materials, and for this he found a 
market. '' 

Ills connection with Somerset Hous. 
(through the annual art exhibitions), stj 
the attention he was then paying to stann, 
ing and embossing work, led to his 
great invention. At that time (about Igy" 
It was notorious that frauds on the goTt®. 
ment,-by the repeated use of stamps 
to deeds, were perpetrated to an alumaj 
extent, involving a loss to the revenue 
100,0001. a year. TKs fraud Bessem-r 
rendered impossible by the invention of pg. 
forated dies, so that a date could he n! 
delibly impressed on every stamp, flu 
gift of tKs invention to the govemmcsi 
was to have been recognised by a permsntrt 
official appointment, but, fortunately fg 
the inventor, the promise was not hit 
although it was recognised many yemslstg 
by a tardy bestowal of knighthood. Greitlj 
disappointed at the result of this, his lii,t 
great inveutioii, Bessemer turned to anoUig 
direction in order to make a livelihood. Ht 
purchased plumbapto waste at 2s. 6d. a ponni 
wKcb, after cleaning and lixiviation,hecoin. 
pressed into blocks under hydraulic pressure, 
and cut into slips for meking pencils; as 
the plumbago in this shape found a market at 
41. 10s. apound, the industry was a prodtskls 
one. After a time he disposed of the secret 
of manufacture for SOOl. Reverting to early 
experience, Bessemer now turned his atteu- 
tion for a while to type-founding, the noiel 
idea of his process being that of castiu; 
under pressure ; this was fallowed by notatla 
improvements in engine turning, an occup 
tion wKch brou^t him into contact mtk 
Thoinas Be La Rue [q. v.], founder of tka 
printing house. About 1838 he invented a 
type-composing machine that was used at 
the printing offices of the ‘Family Herald,' 
and was capable of setting five thousand 
type an hour. It was at this time too that ke 
invented and perfected a process formakiiif! 
inutation Utrecht velvet. The mechanical 
skill and artistic capacity of the inventor 
proved useful in this industry, for be not 
only had to design all the machinery re- 
quired, hut to engrave the embossing rolls 
himself. His arrangement with the manu- 
facturers was to emboss the velvet supplied 
to Km at a fixed price. At the commence- 
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bliimngs a yard, 
ffiSSiinately reduced to twopence. 
k^nlMindoned the industry. 

1840 Bessemer turned Ins attention 
* ifnctureofbronze powdw and gold 



A price of ’the powder and paint 
Sut IL 10s. a pound. After many 
and failures, and eneonraged oon- 
by Be La Eue, Bessemer suo- 
idrfin vroducing an article at least equal 
M Z made in Germany, and at so cheap a 
nte that he was enabled to defy all compe- 
!rf,oa The manufacture of this material 
^orda perhaps the most remarkable illus- 
Hation of the successful workmg of a secret 
The various details were entrusted 
to a fw lelat ives, by whom the works were 
managed for nearly forty years, until the 
Brice of the powder had fallen from 4t to 

S, 6i, a pound, and the margin was too 
small to carry on the bnsiness profitably. 
Punngthe first half of this time, how-ever, 
Bessemer derived relatively lorge revenues 
from theindustiy, and was thus enabled to 
find the means for developing his third grant 
im cation. It may be mentioned here that 
between 1840 and 1863 ho was considerably 
interested in the processes of sugar refining, 
and obtained a number of patonts (thirteen 
in all) for machinery for the pui-pose. No 
profitable results, however, attended these 
efforts, wMoh were somewhat outside the 
lanfte of Bessemer’s special line of invention. 

Recommencement of the most important 
part of Bessemer’s career dates back to the 
Wmean war, when the obvious imperfections 
in the artillery of the British army brought 
to theirant a large number of more or less 
able inventors. Naturally Bessemer was 
among this number ; one of his early pro- 
posals was to fire elongated shot from a 
smooth-bore gun and obtain rotation by 
grooving the projectile. He received no en- 
couragement from the British war office, 
but a good deal from the Emperor Napoleon, 
wbo invited him to Yincemies, where some 
interesting experiments proved conclusively 
that the material then available foi^uu con- 
struction was entirely too weak. ^ obtain 
a stronger material was now the object of 
Bessemer's most earnest investigations. His 
efforts were directed to the production of a 
combined metol by the fhsiou of pig or cost 
non with Btool in a reverbatory or cupola 
furnace. This was the subject of the first 
of the long series of patents taken out by 
Bessemer in connection with the manufao- 
ture of steel, which extended over a period 


of fifteen years from August 1864 to August 
1809, The combination of cast iron and steel 
(a prooesB protected by a patent dated 10 Jan. 
1866) produced a metal that gave promising 
results, hut was altogether defidont in the 
qualities required. Accident led Bessemer to 
experiment in another direction. He was 
mdting pig iron in a reverberatory furnace, 
and observed some pieces exposed to the air 
blast on one side of the bath that remained 
unmelted in spite of the intense heat ; on 
examination these proved to bo mere shells 
of wholly decarbonised iron, the carbon 
having boon burnt out by the blast. This 
accident was at once turned to account, and 
a number of interesting experiments fol- 
lowed that formed the basis of the second 
Bessemer steel patent dated 17 Oct. 1866, 
This patent describes the use of a furnace 
large enough to ooutain a number of cruoihles 
charged with melted pig iron, through which 
air under pressure or steam was blown. 
This was fdlowed by another patent, dated 
7 Dec, 1866, for running tho molted pig iron 
from tho blast furnace or cupola into a largo 
tipping vessel— the Bessemer oonv6rter--the 
air blast being introduced through tuyeres 
BO as to pass up through the charge. Two 
patents, dated 4 Jan. and IS Feb, 1866, 
describe improvements in mechanical details, 
and on 16 March following, another specifi- 
cation was filed, for the addition of some 
rccarhonising material 'to be odded to the 
charge from which the carbon and impurities 
had been burnt out by the blast, so as to 
restore a given percentage of carbon, accord- 
ing to the qualify of steel it was desired to 
manufacture. This completes the list of 
master patents that controlled the Bessemer 
process. There were many others, but they 
were of relatively minor importance. Be- 
tween the middle of 1866 and the summer 
of 1860, when he read a famous paper at the 
Oheltonhom meeting of tho British Assooia- 
tiou for tho Advancemont of Science, Besse- 
mer carried out a great number of experi- 
ments at his laboratory, Baxter House, St. 
Panoras, with tho oliject of establishing his 
process on an industrial scale. 

The problem to be solved was how to 
decarbonise the charge completely, and to 
keep it fluid by the active combuetaon of the 
impurities in the molten iron by means of an 
dr blast. Tho first converter used for this 
process was a oyliudrical chamber lined with 
fireoloy, with a row of tuyeres near the 
bottom and an opening at the top for the 
discharge of tlie burning gases. The con- 
verter Wd ton bnndredweight of molten 
motol, and an dr blast of ufboeu pounds’ 
pressure to the square inch was used. This 
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wos admitted through the tuyeres into the 
charge for about ten minutes, when a violent 
explosion of sparks and flame and melted 
slag occurred, lasting some minutes. As 
soon as this nad subsided the charge was 
tapped from the converter, and the metal 
was found to he wholly decarbonised mal- 
leable iron. After many experiments the 
fixed converter was replaced by one mounted 
on trunnions ; in its earliest form this arrange- 
ment was patented in February 18d6,_ 

The success of Bessemer’s experiments 
attracted considerable attention, and this 
was increased to widespread enthusiasm on 
the reading of his famous paper before the 
British Association at the Oheltenham meet- 
ing in 1856, This paper was entitled ‘ On 
the Manufacture of Malleable Iron and Steel 
without Fuel.’ The result of the paper was 
remarkable. Beasemer’s reputation as a 
practical man of science was such that the 
statements, he made were accepted without 
question, and within a month ot the date of 
die meeting he hod received no less than 
27,0001, from ironmokers in diflerent parts of 
the country for licenses to use the invention. 
But Bessemer’s victory was not yet quite 
decisive. Trials of the process were hastily 
made by the licensees, without due care and 
knowledge, resulting for the most port in 
failure. Enthusiasm gave place to discredit, 
condemnation, and abuse, and for a while 
Bessemer’s reputation and the Bessemer 
process were in danger of extinction. I^e 
great inventor, however, was not easily dis- 
couraged ; he carried out new experiments 
at Baxter House, spent thousands of pounds 
in the construction of fresh plant, and in 
1868 he was able to show his numerous 
L'censees why they had failed, and how they 
could make higho^ass steel with certainty. 
Thus he justified the claims made in his 
Cheltenham pwer of 1866, and proved that 
he had passed the experimental stage of 
manufacture. Then followed a violent op- 
position on the part of the steel trade, which 
was met by Bessemer erecting in 1869 his 
own works m Shefiield, and starting in busi- 
ness os a steel maker. Those works be- 
came financially successful ten years after 
they were opened, and have continued to 
flourish till the present time. In June 1869 
Bessemer was selling tool steel (for the first 
time quoted on the metal market), the price 
being 21. 4a. per cwt. But this steel was 
not made by the reel Bessemer process. The 
melted iron, having been quite decarbonised 
by lie air blast, was granulated by being 
run into water, and was then remelted in a 
crucible with snlEcient manganese to return 
the desired amount of carbon. It was in 


June 1869, however, that the first Be^ ' 
steel was run direct from the eonverta f? 
decarbonising agent having been pm’i,, 
the charge after the blast had dons ftsiral' 
From this time the manufacture pwicS 
steadily on a constantly increoainsrgS 
Subsequently, in 1879, the Bessemetp^ 
reached its ultimate stage of perfeS 
owing to the discovery by Sidney ftSU 
Thomae [q. v.] of a means of 
phosphorus in the Bessemer converter 
the manufacture of Bessemer steel' 
there^ greotly facilitated ondAeapenJh 
both England and America. The Bessemf 
process ftom 1865 onwards experienced th 
competition of the Siemens process for mA ! 
ing steel ; this process was largely emploJ ' 
in Great Britam after its invention m tW 
year [see SiEMBira, Sin WitLiiii], bat B«. 
semers eariiw invention has conspicnoaJf 
maintained its superiority of output fee (]» 
whole world. 

A claim was made by Bobert Forest# 
Mnshet [q. v.] to have anticipated Bessemet's 

invention altogether, and to have been the 
first to cany it to a successful issue, fiis 
there is no doubt that Bessemer worked ip. 
dependently of Mnshet, and was noka^ 
qnainted with Mnshet’s experiments tin h 
had completed his own. He consented fo 
the award of the Bessemer medal of the Ing 
and Steel Institute to Muehet in 1806, mj 
bestowed on him on annuity of SOOf. Msabet 
stated his cose in 1883 in ‘ The Bessento. 
Moshot Process, or the Manufacture o[ 
Cheap Steel.' Bessemer told his story inn 
unpublished autobiography, 

within five years of 1869, the data of tk 
completion of Bessemor’s invention the 
Bessemer process had been adopted!); iH 
the steel-making countries of the world, sod 
its real value was understood, though noene 
would have ventured to prophesy the rart ( 
developments that were in store for it, Be. 
verting to the cauee which had first M him 
to this lino of investigation, Besseme# booh 
after 1869 made a speciality of gnn-mo^g 
at Sheffield, and manufactured some him- 
dreds of weapons for foreign governmenU, 

No doubt indeed exists that, but for tbs op- 
position to the use of steel for ordnance in 
this country, that material would have been 
used iu the British services twenty yearn 
sooner than woe the case. The Besseinm 
steel B^bits at the London International 
Exhibition of 1863 gave a good idea of tbe 
state of the manufacture at the Sheffield 
works at that date. These exhibits included 
locomotive boiler tube plates, ftom one of 
which a disc 23 in, diameter and | in. thick i 
had been out, and stamped into a cup 11 in. 
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— : — nm^TlOin. deep. There were a 
indiemet ninety-second 

a 2d-pounder gun he- 
®* ■ I fn another large order; enuare steel 
Md double-headfd steel rails twisted 
Luirfo spirals; a l^-in. ingot, the fracture 
, S Lkedlike forged steel; an ingot 
g 186 pounds, the 6,410th that had 
Sca”?SrticonWter of the Sheffield 
There was also a double-headed steel 
long, the crankshaft of a 260 horse- 
StSeSandsomeweldlesstyres. From 
Si’ it will be seen that Bessemer steel was 
widely into use in very varied direo- 
S^^The first locomotive steel boilers were 
5' on the London and North-Western 
Mwayin ISCS- 1“ t**®* 7®“ stationary 
toilers of the some material were made, and 
ships' plates were rolled on a large scale. 
The first Bessemer steel rails were made 
much earlier than this. In 1861 Crewe 
station was laid with such roils rolled at 
Crewe ftom ingots cast at ^effleld. The 
nert year another rail was laid outside the 
Camden goods station, and the experience 
pn-nwi fiom these experiinenta revolutionised 
niilway practice and rendered possible the 
heary loads and high speeds of to-day. Tho 
fat steel rails— those laid at Crewe — 
were in good order five years later, though 
300 trains a day had run over them. Prices 
of course ruled high, but even so steel rails 
proved to be cheaper than iron rails, and 
we laid as rapidly as they could he made, 
ft 1806 the output of Bessemer steel on the 
oontinent was as follows : — ^France, 80,606 
tons; Prussio, 33,000 tons ; Belgium, 40,000 
toss; Austria, 21,000 tons; Eusaia, 6,000 
tons; Sweden, 6,000 tons; the German States, 
2,000 tons ; Italy, 360 tons ; and Spain, 600 
tons, Tbemanufacturein the United States, 
whid was destined to siupass by far that of 
other coimtiies, had not then commenced, 
ftioes were— compared witli those of to-day— 
iabulouslyhigli; though, compared with those 
which had been charged by 1800, 

they appeared extremely low. Then 1201. a 
tou had been paid for steel tyres. In 1866 
Bessemer had forced the price down to 461, 
and 401, a ton. 

These figures show that Bessemer's reward 
had at laat come after many years of work 
and waiting. But so much time had been 
lost in early struggles that hut a few years 
remained before the expiry of the inaefer 
patents. From the beginning of 1866 i o the 
end of 1868 the royaUies at 21. per ton of 
ingots averaged 200,0001,, hut after 1868 
they fell_ to 2s, 6d. per ton, The total royal- 
ties Mceived amounted to about one million 
The expiry of patents of course 


largely reduced the price of rails, and greatly 
increased demand. About 1804 Bessemer 
sold his American patents to a United States 
syndicate, hut it was not until the expiry of 
these patents that great progress was made 
in America. In 1860 the first order for steel 
rails came from the United States, 1,000 tons 
at 261. a ton ; the following year this price 
had fallen to less than half, and in 1867 
England sent to the United States 28,000 
tons at 121, 

Within the United States the Bessemer 
steel manufacture was introduced and de- 
veloped by Alexander L. Holley (1807-70). 
In 1860 110,000 tons of rails were laid on the 
United States railways. Of these Messrs. 
Ckmmell & Co. of Sheffield sent out 27,000 
tons, Messrs. J ohu Brown & Co. 60,000 tons, 
and the Barrow Colony 16,000 tons. But 
in the sameyeorthe Troy (New York) Works 
were able to produce 20,000 tons, and the 
importation of Bessemer steel from England 
into America ceased with the establishment of 
other works. During the thirty years 1869- 
1899 the monufactui’s increased so rapidly 
that in the latter year the capacity for pro- 
duction had grown to about 10,000,000 tons. 
The manufacture of Bessemer steel in the 
United States has for many years exceeded 
that of any other country, and at the present 
time it is prohahlv epal to that of the rest 
of the world _ oolleotively. With growing 
production prices fell, until steel raUs could 
he pnrohasea for less than 61, a ton. 

After Bessemer’s mors active and financial 
interests in steel mauufactm'e ceased, he 
turned his attention to other matters. Among 
these the inyoution which most attracted 
public attention was his swinging saloon for 
sea-going vessels. His desire was to miti- 
gate, if not to remove, the suffering due to 
seo-sickncss. To this end he constructed, 
for the Channel service, the steamship Bes- 
semer, a boat 360 ft. longj, 64 ft, wide, and 
with 4,000 honse-powisr. The great feature 
of this vessel was a saloon hung amidship 
on trunnions, the movement of which in a 
sea-way could he so controlled by hydraulic 
mooliinery as to maintain always a steady 
Boor. Tne saloon was 70 ft. !oug, 80 ft. 
wide, and 20 11. hfth. This ship made 
its trial between Dover and Calais on 
Saturday, 8 May 1876. The result, however, 
was dis^pointing, and the venture, oarried 
out at Bessemer^ expeusm was somewhat 
prematurely abandoned. Ibe late years of 
Bessemer were years of busy leisure. He 
erected a fine observatory at his residence 
on Denmark Hill, and devoted a great dual 
of his time to theoonstraction of a telescope 
and to mechanism for grinding and polishing 
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lenses. From this he -was led to a series of 
interesting ejcperiments on the application 
of solar heat for the production of high ten^ 
peraturea, and bo b^ed to do^ much 
his solai fuinace. He also laid out witn 
chaiacteristic originality and akill a diamond 
cutting and polishing plant for one or his 

^^he universal adoption of his inventions 
in the manufacture of steel gave Bessemer 
a world-wide public reputation, altho^h he 
made few contributions to technical litera- 
ture His famous British Aasooktum paper 
was’esoluded from the ‘Transactions* of 
that body. In May 1860 he read a paper 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
the ‘Manufacture of Malleable Iron and 
Steel.’ In 1886 he contributed a pwer to 
the Iron and Steel Institute on ‘ Some Earlier 
Forms of the Bessemer Converter,’ and again 
in 1891 ha read a second Mper ‘On Jihe 
Manufacture of Continuous bheats of Mal- 
leable Iron or Steel direct from the Fluid 
MetaU A more recent pwer to the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers on some 
early experiences of the Bessemer process 
conpl ndea the list of his puhlioations, though 
letters from him to the ‘ Times,’ ' Engineer- 
ing,’ and other papers were not infrequent. 

Considering the great eerviees he rendered 
to the whole wocla, the recognitions he re- 
ceived ware richly deserved. The legion of 
honour offered to him by the French em- 
peror in 1886 he was not allowed to accept. 
The Albert gold medal was awarded him by 
the Society of Arts in 1873 for his services 
in developing the manufacture of steel, In 
1868 his name appears as one of the foun- 
ders of the Iron and Steel Institute, of which 
he was the president from 1871 to 1873, Oa 
retiring from office he presented the insti- 
tute with an endowment for the annual pr^ 
sentation of a Bessemer gold medal, ^is 
has been bestowed on distinguished metoUur- 
gists of many nationalities. He was elected 
m 1877 a member of the Institution of Civil 
Engineais, whii^ conferred on him the Tel- 
ford gold medal in 1866 and the Howard 
quinquennial prize in 1878 ; and ha hacome 
a fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1879. It 
was also in that year he was hnighted for 
services rendered to the inland revenue office 
forty years before. He was given the freedom 
of ^e city of Hamburg, and on 13 May 
1880 he was presented with the freedom of 
the city of London in a gold casket at a 
specially convened meeting in the Guild- 
hsll. He was also honoraiy member of 
many foreign technical societies, and he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that no leas than 
six thriving manuihcturing towns in the 


United States and one county (in 
were named after him. The towns as ■' 
Michigan, Alabama (chief town of tlioeiC' 
of Bessemer"), Pennsylvania, Virginia iyl 
ming, and North Oorolina. 

Sir Henry Bessemer died at his ngUj 

at Denmark Hill on 16 March 1898, and m 

buried at Norwood cemetew, Ha maitti 
in 1838 Anne, daughter of Riohard Allemit 
Amersham; shedied ayearbeforaiim. 
was survived by two sons and a dangitet ■ 

Hie portrait, painted by Ptudolph I 4 , j 
maun, was bequeathed to the Iron andSted 
Institute ; another portrait hangs on th ‘ 
wall of tha American Society of Mechanic^ 1 
Engineers’ building in New lork. 

During the fifty-six years that inteiremd 
between Bessemer's first patent specifii^g, 
(that relating to an invontion of maohiBen 
for easting type, dated 8 March 1838) ajJ 
his last patent specification (that reUtii, 
to his invention dealing with ships’ sab® 
which was completed m 1894), the TAfu Bi i 
of the patent office show that he pn. 
teoted no fewer than 114 inventions, m 
average of two a year, although, as maj be 
anppoaed, tha number is not evenly dutri. 
huted. His life may be divided into tbiy 
epochs, each of them full of momentens con- 
sequences to himself, the last of tha higbest 
importanoa to the world, The eventsmul- 
ing these epochs were : Tha invention of a 
means for defacing government stamps; tbg 
invention of Bessemer bronze powdei nail 
gold paint ; the invention of the BesaeneE 
steel process. Nearly all the many nibor 
incidents of an incessantly busy life msylis 
said to have led up to, or to have grown oat 
of, these three great inventions, The ist 
saved the revenue 100,0007. a yooc; th 
second, conducted daring forty years as a 
secret process, brought Bessemer a sufficient 
income to prosocute his experiments in tbs 
manufacture of steel ; ana the third hss 
revolutionised tho commeioiol history of fbs 
world. ' The invention [of Bessemer steelj 
takes its rank with the groat events whim 
have changed the face of society since tk 
time of the middle ages. The invention of 
printing, the oonstruotion of tha magnetio 
compass, the disooveiy of America, nm ths 
introduction of tha steam engine ate ths 
only capital events in modern history which 
belong to the same category ns thcBessemei 
mocesB ' {Address qf the Hon. Airm S. 
Smiti to tAe Iron and Steel Tmtitvte, 1891)), 

[Bessemer left behind him a completed aite> 
biography, hut it is scarcely likely to be pub- 
lished, Tho only biography of him in existenci 
is a monograph by tile present writer, writa 
for the American Society of Mechanical Bsgi- 
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Vas the son of WiUiam Best a sohoi- 
ofThat city. In ohildliood he displayed 
! W for music, and had some leBSona from 
Sl^^rganistof Carlisle Cathedral. As 
Mher intended he should hecoma a 
r^l eneineer.hewas sent to Liverpool m 
IMO for study; he soon heoame organist of 
Baptist chipel in Pembroke Bond, which 
oontained an organ with 0 0 Pe^ul-kay- 
SLd, then very rare m England. He prne- 
S four hours daily on this organ, and 
•Iso worked regularly at pianoforte teoh- 
niane. In the main, Beat was self-taught; 
the organists of that period were nearly all 
accnstomed only to the incomplete P or G 
organs upon which the works of Bach and 
llendeissohn eoiUd not be played. He had 
some lessons in counterpoint from John 
Hiohardson, organist of St. NiehoWs Homan 
catholic church ; and also, it appears, from 
a blind organist. At about the age of twenty 
he decided to become a professional musi- 
cian. In 1847 he was appointed organist at 
the church for the blind, ond in 1849 also 
to the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. He 
paid a visit to Spain in the winter of 
1862-3, and then spent some tirao in Lon- 
don, acting as organist at the Ro^al Pan- 
opticon (now the Alhambra), which pos- 
sessed a four-manual organ, the largest in 
London. He was also for a few months 
oiganist at St. Martin’s-in-the-Pields and 
gt Lincoln's Inn, In 1866, on the comple- 
tion of the meat ergon in St, George’s Hell, 
Lirstpool, he was appointed corporation 
organist at a salary of SOOi. yearly, and 
conducted a grand concert os the climax of 
the festivities at the opening of the hall. 
He remained organist of St. George’s Hall 
nearly foi^ years, giving three recitals 
weekw. For some years he was muoh 
cccnpied in Liverpool as a teacher, and 
also became church organist at WallaBey in 
18C0. After three years he left thie post 
end acted for some time as organist at 
Trinity Church, Walton Breok; and, finally, 
he was organist at West Derby parish 
church, In 1869 he oocosionally ]^yed 
organ solos at the Monday Popular Concerts 
in St. James’s Hall, London. Although 
complete pedal-keyboards had now become 
general, no performer equalled Best, and ho 
wee very frequently invited to inaugurate 
newly built organa all over the country. 
At the Handel festivd in Juno 1871, Best 


played an organ concerto with orchestral 
accompaniment, probably the first occasion 
within living memory when any of these 
works was ^ayed as was intended by the 
composer; and the experiment was so suc- 
cesstul that Best was engaged at subsequent 
festivals for the same purpose. He also 
inaugurated the huge organ in the Albert 
Hall on 18 July 1871. In 1880 he was 
offered a knighthood; but he preferred to 
take a civil ust pension of 1001. He also 
refused to he made doctor of music. Con- 
tinual work as a performer, composer, editor, 
and teacher, brought on an iuness which 
necessitated a lengthened rest in 1881-3; 
he visited Italy, and during his con- 
valescence gave a grand recital m Rome, at 
the request of Lisat. On his return to 
England he discontinued teaching, and re- 
signed his appointment at West Derby 
cburcb. As the greatest living organist be 
was invited to Australia to inaugurate the 
organ in the town hall at Sydney, which 
contains a pipe sixty-four feet in length. 
He accepted the invitation, and helbre 
leaving England exhibited the powers of 
this unrivalled instrument at the builder’s 
faotoij in London, in the presence of a niun- 
ber of Australians. He gave a farewell re- 
cital in St, George’s HeB on 8 Feb. 1890, 
and gave the inaugural performance at Syd- 
ney on 0 Aug. He had suflered from gout, 
and expected the journey would improve his 
health; hut it had a contrary eiieot, and 
after his return his public appearances were 
leas frequent. Ho retired in February 1894 
with a pension of 2401. After much suf- 
fering from dropsy, he died at his residence, 
Seymour Bond, Broad Green, Liverpool, on 
10 May 1897, and was buried on IS May in 
Ohildwall parish graveyard. 

As an oxooutant Best was admittedly the 
fii'St among oontemporory organists. All that 
can be done upon the organ he did to perfec- 
Uou, and by his crisp playing he suggested 
the accent which is, strictly speaking, not 
within the powers of the instrument. His 
repertory was commonly supposed to inolude 
five thousand pieces, and he was remarkably 
successful in using the organ as a substitute 
for the orchestra. In addition he was a 
very brilliant pianist. He published some 
pianoforte and vocal pieces, which had little 
success ; his organ compositions are much 
more important, and are constantly played 
at recitals in ohurohes and concert-rooms. 
His ecclesiastical music, especially his ‘ Bene- 
dicite * (1864) with a free organ part, and his 
service in F, may often ho heard in cathe- 
drals and parish churches. He was still 
better known as an editor, and was remark- 
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ably painstaking and conscientious {Musical 
Herald, October 1900, p, 293). He was 
deeply studied in Handel’s music, and edited 
his concertos and large selections of airs from 
the operas and oratorios. A Ilondel-Alhum, 
which extended to twenty volumes, _ was ori- 
ginally intended to consist of selections from 
the lesser-known instrumental works ar- 
ranged for the organ; it was afterwards 
taken from more varied sources — ^the operas 
especially. He arranged for organ some hun- 
dreds of excerpts from other great masters’ 
vocal and instrumental works. Another of 
Beat's editions was ‘ Cecilia ’ (1883), a collec- 
tion, in fifty-six parts, of original organ 
pieces by mo^rn composers of various coim- 
tries; it included his own sonata inD minor, 
a ' Christmas Pastorale,’ a eet of twelve pre- 
ludes on English psalm-tunes, a concert- 
fugue, a scherzo, and several other pieces of 
his own composition. ' The Art of Organ- 
Playing ’ (1869) is a very complete and tho- 
roughly practical instruction book, ranging 
from the rudiments of execution to the 
highest proficiency. At the bicentena^_ of 
Bach's birth in 18S6 Best began an edition 
of Bach’s organ works, which he almost com- 
pleted before he died. 

Best was somewhat eccentric and in the 
main a recluse. He associated little with 
other musicians. He would not min the 
Itoyal College of Organists, and remaed to 
play on any organ whose pedal-keyhoard 
had been constructed on the plan recom- 
mended by that college. For many years 
he refused to let any other organist play on 
his own organ. He kept the tuner in at- 
tendance at his recitals in St. Oeorge's Hall, 
and would leave his seat in the middle of a 
performance to enostnlate with him; on 
one ocoosion he informed the audieuee that 
the tuner received a princely salary and 
neglected his work. He would indulge his 
fancies to the full in brilliant extemporisa- 
tions when a church organist, hut his recitals 
in St. George’s Hall were invariably re- 
strained and (dasBical. 

piuBical Herald, January 1890 and June 
1897; Monthly Musical Becord, July 1871; 
Musical Times, June and July 1897 ; Brown 
and Stratton’s British Musical Biography, p, 44. 
AU tlicBB accounts differ in deteils. j H. O. 

BEVERLEY, WILLIAM EOXBY 
(1814 P-1889), scene painter, horn at Rich- 
mond, Surrey, apparently in 1814, was 
yonngestson of William Eoxby (1766-1849), 
a well-known actor-manager, who, on taking 
to the hoards, had added to his name the 
suffix of Beverley, from the old capital of 
the east riding of Yorkshire. The family | 


consisted of four sons and a daughtaTnirf 
whom were identified with the ata(Kl.g 
under the name of Beverley and 
that of Roxhy; of these Henry Rmi 
Beverley and Robert Roxby ate^ aofi S 
separately. Beverley at an early am j 
veloped a remarkable aptitude for diayfiJ'' - 
and quickly turned his attention to soj' ■ 


painting. Under his father’s „ 

of the Theatre Royal, Manchester?m'S' 
he painted a striking scene of the 


Mist’ for the dramatic romance of *Tk 
Frozen Hand.’ When in 1831 his fsHil 
and his brothers Samuel and Robert fioih 
[g. v.^ took over the control of the Dutlui 
circuit, comprising Scorboi-ough, Stockt™ 
Durham, Sunderland, and Nom and SoS 
Shields, Beverley followed their fbttiuM 
and for a few seasons played heavy co^ 
besides painting scenery. His work at Sao, 
derland created a very favourable bpij,. 
sion, although one of his predecessors then 
had been Olarkson Stanfield, In Decemliet 
1838 he was specially engaged to paint th 



» t - „ ~ moving did. 

rama depicting scenes from Falconer’s >Slli^ 
wreck.’ On 16 Sept. 1839 his brother, Ham 
Beverley^ assumed the control of the Victimii 
Theatre in London for a short time, anl 
there he painted for the first time in tb 
metropolie, executing the scenery for the pan- 
tomime of ‘ Boron Munchausen.' 

In December 1842 Beverley was engaged 
as principal artist by Hnowles of the Theatta 
Royal, Manchester. In 1846 ho executed a 
hsantiful aot drop for the new Theatre Hopd, 
Manchester, which remained in use for a 
quarter of a century. At the same house in 
June 1846 some magnificent scenery W 
his brush was seen in the opera of ' Acis and 
Galatea.’ A little earlier in the year be 
had been engaged by Maddox os prin^ 
artist at the Princess’s, London. Ihluy 
the scenery for the revival of Planohfr 
‘ Sleeping Beauty ’ was from his brneh, as 
were the vividly imaginative backgrounds 
in the Ohristmos pantomime of ‘ The En- 
chanted Beauties of the Golden GaeUe.' hi 
Easter 1847 he provided a beautiful settim 
with some ingenious transformations, lb 
the revival of ' AMidsummer Night’s Dream.’ 
While still continuing his association wltk 
the Princess’s, Beverley proceeded to 
Lyceum under the Vestris-Mathews r^iat 
(1847-66), where his scenery illustrated the 
extravaganzas of Plauchd. Oombining, aa 
Planohd said, ‘ the pictorial talent of Stan- 
field with the mechanical ingenuity of [Wil- 
liam] Bradwell [the mechanist],’ Beverley 
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Ms areatest success in ‘The Island 
‘ft Xrfs^nDscember 1849, when, working 
treated by BradweU, he 
“ fcritpd the modem transformation scene 
“‘‘“"lhflonn“of theMarylebone nanto- 
Journal of 2§ Dec. 

Beverley had some hand in the 
mfinirof the great diorama of Jerusalem 
Sd the Holy Land, the largest exhibited up 
?;7ji«.t time. In the autumn of the same 
it accompanied Albert Smith to ^a- 
iunix,and drew sketches from which he 

aSed hia diotamie views for The Ascent 
d Jlont Blanc,’ as given by Smith at the 
Esrvptian Hall, Piccadilly, on 16 March 
ia<5 His scenery at the Lyceum for 
tkachd-r'&ood Woman in a Wood’ 
(Christmas 1863), and for ‘Once upon a 
time there ware two Kings’ (Christmas 
1^58) was enthusiastically spoken of by 
discriminating critics like George Henry 
Lewes and Professor Henry Morley. 

^ "While stiH engaged at the Lyceum he 
was in 18B3 appointed scenic director at the 
Italian opera, Oovent Garden, in succession 
to Thomas Grieve [q. v.] Thera he was 
painter for ‘Iligoletto’ on 16 May, and for 
mwy years provided the scenery for the 
chief operas produced under Gye’s rule. 

Beverley’s memorable association with 
Drniy Lane began under E. T. Smith in 
1^, and lasted, with few intermissions, 
through the successive managements of Fal- 
conet, Chatterton, and Sir Augustus Harris, 
down to 1684. Season after season he exe- 
cuted work of marvellous beauty for the 
pantomimes at this house. But for some 
years be continued to work for other theatres 
at the same time. In the Christmas of 1336 
he provided almost all the scenery for the 
holiday entertainments both at Drury Lane 
and at Covent Garden. In December 1863 
his brush was employed to excellent od- 
vantage on the Princess’s Theatre pwto- 
mime of ‘Eiquet with the Tuft.' At Drury 
Lane during the next few years he furnished 
the mounting for several important Shake- 
sp^an revivals, notably for ‘ King John,’ 
‘Henry IV, Parti,’ and ‘ Macbeth," as well 
asftr an elaborate production of ‘Cornua.’ 
Between 1868 and 1870 his services appear 
to have been exclusively devoted to Drury 
Lane. In October 1868 he painted some 
capital views of London in Jacoheon times 
for Holliday's ‘ King o’ Scots i’ and in Sep- 
tember 1873 he provided backgrounds for a 
spectacular revival of ‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 
In June 1874 he painted some picturesque 
acenery for Balfeu opera, ‘II Taliamano,’ 
and a little later did equally good work for 
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‘Lohengrin.’ In September 1876 he was 
responsible for the scenery for ‘ Bichard IH ’ 
ot Drury Lane, in October 1880 for ‘ Mary 
Stuart’ at the Court Theatre, and in the 
following December for the Covent Garden 
pantomime of 'Valentine and Orson.’ In 
March 1881 Beverley provided the scenery 
for ‘ Micliael Strogon ’ at the Adelphi. In 
this play still-life accessories were, for the 
Brat time on the British stage, adroitly ar- 
ranged in harmony with the background, 
after the manner of the French cycloramas. 
At the same house in March 1883 he painted 
for the ‘ Storm-beaten ’ of Mr. Bobert 
Buchanan, and in the October following W 
the opera of ‘ Bip Van Winkle ’ at the Eoyal 
Comedy. 

In 1884 Beverley paintod a panorama of 
the Lakes of Killamey, which was an integral 
feature of G. B. Bowe’s play of ‘ The Donagh ’ 
at the Grand Theatre, Islington. Besides 
working in the same year for the Savoy and 
the Princess’s he furnished a portion of the 
scenery for ‘Whittington ond his Oat’ at 
Drury Lane at Christmas, and next year was 
one of the painters for ‘Aladdin’ there. 

Meanwhile Beverley had not neglected the 
better recognised modes of pictorial art, in 
which water-colour was his favourite me- 
dium. Between 1866 and 1880 he exhibited 
twenty-nine pictures in the Academy, most 
of them seascimes. His last picture seen 
there, ‘ Fishing Boats going before the Wind : 
Early Morning,’ was exhibited in 1880. 

On the death of his brother, BobertBoxby, 
in 1866, the theatres of the old Durham cir- 
cuit passed into Beverley’s hands, and 
monetary losses were the result. After 1684 
failing eyesight led to enforced idleness. 
He died at Hampstead on Friday, 17 May 
1680. At the Haymarket on 80 July 1800 
a mornii^ performance was given for the 
benefit ofTiis widow. 

After Clarkson Stanfield, Beverley was 
the most distinguished scene painter of the 
nineteenth century. Not only did he excel 
in the practice of his art, hut he assisted ma- 
terially in its development. Ho iuterpreled 
the charm and mystery of atmospheric effects 
with exceptional success by his original 
method of ‘ going over ’ the cloth upon which 
the previously applied distemper was still 
wet. The last of the old school of one- 
surface painters, he was proficient in oU the 
mechanical resources of the stage, but was 
resolutely opposed to the scene ‘builders.’ 

[Information ftom Mr, Hugh B, Boddam of 
North Shields; G-illiland's Dramatic Hirrcr; 
Theatrical Journal, vcls, viii, xii. and xiii, ; 
Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stage ; The 
Recollections of J. B. PMnebi; E^cr ley’s Joum. 
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of a London Playgoer ; Stirling’s Old Drury 
Tmb ; iUes of the Illustrated London Kews ; 
Williams's Some London Theatres Past and Pre- 
sent : Barrett’s Balfe ; Dutton Cook's Nights at 
the Hay ; The Dramatic Essays of G. H. Lewes ; 
Era Almanack for 1873 and 1874 ; Magazine of 
Art for 1888, 1889, 1896, and 1897 ; files of the 
Newcastle Weakly Chronicle.] W. J. L. 

BIOKEBSTETH, EDWAED (1814- 
1892'), dean of LicbMd, born on 23 Oct. 
1814 at Acton in Suffolk, -was the second 
son of John Bickersteth ^1781-1855), roctor 
of Sapcote in Leicestershire, by his -wife 
Henrietta (d. 19 March 1830], daughter 
and co-heiress of Qeorge Lang of Leylond, 
Lancashire. Henry Biierstcth, baron Long- 
dale [q. T.], and Edward Bickersteth [q. v.] 
were nis uncles ; Bohert Bickersteth fj. v.] 
was his brother. Edward entered Siauey 
Susse.c College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. 
in 1836, M.A. in 1839, and D.D. in 1864. 
He also studied at Durham University in 
1887. In that year he was ordained deacon, 
and in 1838 wos curate of Chetton in Shrop- 
shire. In 1839 he was ordained priest, and 
became curate at the Abbey, Slmewsbury, 
From 1849 to 1833 he was perpetual curate 
of Penn Street in BuckinghamsMre. In 1663 
he became vicar of Aylesbu:^ and archdeacon 
of Buckinghamshire. In 1806 he was nomi- 
nated an honorary canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Hewas select preacher at Cambridge 
in 1861, 1864, 1873, and 1878, and at Oxford 
in 1876. In 1884, 1866, 1869. and 1874 be 
presided os prolocator over the lower house 
of the convocation of Canterbury, During 
his tenure of office an address to the crown 
was presented by the lower house requesting 
that a mark of the royal favour should be 
conferred on him, hut nine years elapsed 
before he was installed dean of Lichfield on 
28 April 1875. As prolocutor he was ar 
officio member of the committee for the re- 
vised version of the Bible, and he attended 
most regularly the sittings of the New 
Testament section. 

His chief achievement as dean was the 
restoration of the west front of Lichfield 
Cathedral, which was commenced in 1877 and 
completed and dedicated on 9 May 1884. He 
resigned the deanery on 1 Oct. 1892, and died 
without issue at Leamington on 7 Oct. He 
was buried at Leamington on 1 1 Oct. He was 
twice married; first, on 13 Oct. 1840, to 
Martha Mary Anne, daughter of Volentine 
Vickers of Cransmere in Sl^opshire. She 
died on 2 Fab. 1881, and on 12 Oct. 1882 
he married Mary Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Whitmore Wylde-Browne of The Wood- 
lands, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. She survived 
him. 


Bickersteth, who was a high clniMt 
was the author of numwous sen?5 
charges, and collections of prayers "b 
also published: 1. ‘Diocesan Synoas"' 
relation to Convocation and PMliam»r.“ 
London, 1867, 8vo ; 2ud edit. 1883. 2 
Hereafter,’ London, 1883, 16mo. He ' 
the fifth edition of ‘ The Bishopric of aod 
(London, 1877, 8vo), with a memoir of rt 
author, Bohert Wilson Evans [q, yi 
in 1882 contributed an expoaition m v 
Mark’s Gospel to the ‘Pulpit Commeat^ 

[Lichfield Diocesan Mag. 1892, pp, jeg,!, 
185 ; Liverpool Courier, 10 Oot. 1892 ; Guueil! 

12 Oct. 1892; Ohurch Times, 14 Oct. 18 , 1 " 
Burke’s Family Becorde, 1897, pp. 70-1 ■ 
andWomeu of the Time, 189 1 ; Simmg'sBAWv 
Stafford. 1894.] XlC. 

BIOKEBSTETH, EDWABD (layi 
1897), bishop of South Tokyo, Japan, bom >1 
Banniugham rectory, Norfolk, on 26 J®. 
1860, was the eldest son of Edward Hear 
Bickersteth, bishop of Exeter (from ISs; 
till his resignation in 1900), and Roafj 
2 Aug. 1873), daughter ofSirSamuelBigadJ 
Educated at Highgate school, he obtsiaei 
in 1869 a aoholarship at Pembroke CoUegt, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1878 S 
M.A. in 1876. In 18/4 ho won the Soidfr 
field and Evans prizes. He was ordaiaii 
deacon in 1873 and priest in 1874 by £ 
bishop of London. From 1878 to lw5b» 
was curate of Holy Trinity, Hampste^. h 
1876 he was elected to a fellowwip at bb 
college. Mainly through his exertioaatbe 
Cambridge mission to Delhi was founded, tai 
in 1877 he left England as its first head. Tbe 
work grew under his care, and the influeace 
of his example was felt beyond the limiu oi 
his own mission. He returned home in ba- I 
paired health in 1882, and was appointed ta 
the rectory of Framlingham, Suffolk, He bid, j 
however, resigned the living and was piepai- 
ing for a return to Delhi when he was offissd 
the biehopric in Japan. He was consecnted 
and sailed for his diocese in 1680. Thesauc 
powers shown at Delhi were even more 
conspicuously displayed iii the organbatm 
of the Nippon Sei Bokwei, the native Jepi 
church of the Anglican communion. Under 
the incessant work of the diocese Bicbe^ 
steth’s health again gave way, He cane 
home, and, after a long illness, died oa 
6 Aug. 1897. Bickersteth represented a 
third generation of missionary zeal, but bis 
ohuTolmanship was more distinctively Aagli- 
can than that of Edward Bickersteth [q.v.l, 
hie grandfather. Hie poeition is well 
sented in his volume of lectures, ‘ Oui Herb 
tage in the Churoh,’ London, 1898, 8vo, 
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Life and Letters of Bishop 
Bickers , , gjgtojy of the Ohnreh 

See’ Sh J a ]/ a Intelligencer. 

TaGGAR, JOSEPH GILLIS (1828- 
liMl Irist poUticion, bom at BeUast in 
^vsa the eldest son of Joseph Biggar, 
' ■ Ann? and chairman of the Ulster bank, 
rfea. daughter of William Houston 
,fBWarl, Antrim. He was ediicated at 

u Belfast academy, and, entering his father s 
'“, 1 " „ of a provision merchant, became 
lead of the firm in 1861, and carried it on 
nil 1880 His parents were preshyterians, 
hilt Bie“ar was in 1877 received into the 
SnKhoUc church. Prom 1809 on- 
wards he took an active part m local poli- 
tiesat Belfast. In 1871 he was elected atown 
cauncillor, and lie acted for several years as 
chairman of the Belfast Water Oommissiou, 
Adopting strong nationalist views, he fo- 
ni»nted nissensions among the Orangemen 
of Lis native town, and joined Isaac Butt’s 
Borne Bnls Association in 1870. Two years 
later he contested Londonden-y in the natio- 
nalist interest, and was last on the poll of the 
three candidates. But at the general elec- 
tion of 1874 he was returned as one of the 
home-rule momhsrs for the county of Oavanj 
forthat flonstituenoy he sot till hU death. At 
the close of 1876 he joined the Irish Eepubli- 
can Brotherhood (the Penians), and was soon 
afterwards elected to the supreme council. 
But in August 1877, having refused to he 
hound a resolution of the executive to 
hreak off all connection with the parliamen- 
tan movement, he was expelled from the 
body, which he declared ha had only joined 
'to checkmate the physical force theory.’ He 
had no further relations with the Penians. 

Elected to parliament as a supporter of 
Butt, he was no more than his nominal fol- 
lower from the very first. At the end of his 
first session (80-31 July 1874), Biggw made 
two motions to report progress which were 
disavowed by his leader. During the iioxt 
year, 1875, he came into prominence by hie 
persistent practice of a scheme of parliamen- 
tary ' obstruction,’ which consisted in delay- 
ing the progress of government measures 
(especially those relating to Ireland) by long 
meeches, numerous questions, motions for 
adjoiimment or for reporting progress, and 
the like. On the night that Oharlos Stewart 
Parnell [q.v.]. who soon gave Biggar's tac- 
tics active support, took his seot in porlia- 
ment (22 April 1876), Biggar made his first 
great effort when the house wos filing into 
committee on the renewal of the fiish Peace 
Preservation Bill by speaking continuously 


for nearly four hours. Pive nights later, 
when the prince of Wales and the German 
ambassador were listening to the debate, 
Biggar 'espied strangers,’ and compelled the 

S leaker to order the galleries to be cleared. 

Israeli, severely reproving Biggar, obtained 
the unanimous suspension of the standing 
order which he had Invoked. On 12 AprU 
1877 Biggar and Parnell were openly de- 
noimced by Butt for their obstruction to the 
Mutiny Bill. They kept the house sitting for 
twenty-six hours before the Transvaal An- 
nexation Bill could he got out of committee 
at2r.Ji.onl Aug. Ameetiugat the Rotunda, 
Dublin, afterwards improved Biggaris and 
Parnell’s action, and Butt thereupon retired 
from the leadership of the home rulers. 

On 21 Oct. 1879 Biggfar was elected one 
of the treasurem of the newly founded land 
let^ue. For his conduct during the loud 
agitation ho was indicted with Parnell in the 
autumn of 1880, when the prosecution failed 
owing to the disagreement of the jury. Pie- 
turning to Westminster, betook a prominent 
part in the opposition to Gladstone's Irish 
policy. In tho course of the all-night sitting 
of26-C Jan. 1881,ofter having been oidlatt 
to order five times, he was named by the 
speaker and temporarily suspended. Nothing 
daunted, he took an active part in the forty- 
one hours’ sitting which was necessary before 
tho government could obtain the first reading 
of the Protection of Persons and Property 
Bill on 2 Feb. He was one of tho thirty-seven 
Irish members who were snsjiended the fol- 
lowing day for disorderly conduct. In the 
same session he denounced the Irish Land 
Bill 08 ' thoroughly bad ' before he even knew 
its provisions. After a short visit to Paris 
in 1882 -S I caused by the suppression of the 
land league and the transference of its head- 
quarters to Prance, Biggar resumed bis parlia- 
mentary activity. At the end of 1881 war- 
rants were issued for his apprehension, hut lie 
was one of the few Irish leaders who were 
never imprisoned. Early in 1883 proceed- 
ings were instituted against him in Ireland 
for styling Lord Spencer a ‘ bloodthirsty Eng- 
lish peer,^ but were suddenly dropped. Big- 
gar’s powers of parliamentary obstruction 
were considerably crippled by the new rules 
of procedure which were introduced in 1888 
by W. H. Smith. Thenceforth he treated 
the house with greater respect, and eventually 
became quite a favourite with it. 

Biggar woe one of those Irish politicians 
whose conduct was investigated by the special 
commission of judges ^pointed to inquire 
into the accusations made by the ' Times ’ in 
1887 against Parnell and his allies. Biggar 
conducted his own case. In giving his evl- 
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Jence on 29 May 1889, he was aaverely 
pressed by the ‘Times ’ counsel as to his rela- 
tions with the Fenians, and as to his conne^ 
tion with the land agitation, lie would admit 
no cognisance of the management or disposal 
of the league accounts, though he was ad- 
mittedly one of the treasurers, always taking 
shelter under the plea of defective memory. 
TTin advocacy of boycotting formed an. im- 
portant feature in the whole case, Biggar 
advocated the extreme doctrine that any Boy- 
cotting short of physical force was justift- 
abie, and extensive extracts from his speeches 
are cited in the report of the judges to sup- 
port their findings on that count. His ad- 
dress to the court, delivered on 24 Oct., 
occupied only about a (quarter of an hour. 

Parnell considered Biggar o valuable auxi- 
liary, and ha enjoyed unbounded popularity 
among the Irish members ; while his oppo- 
nents came in time to recognise his honesty 
and good nature. He died of heart disease 
at 124 Sugden Hoad, Clapham Common, on 

19 Feb. 1890. A requiem muas, said for Mm 
the next day at the Redemptoriat Church, 
Clapham, was attended by the Irish mem- 
bers, and the body was then taken to Ire- 
land and buried in St. Patrick's Church, 
Donegal Street, Belfast, on 24 Feb., the 
funeral being the largest ever seen in the 
town. He was, after his conversion, a 
devout Roman catholio. During the later 
years of his life Biggar was in very comfort- 
able circumstances. One result of Ms re- 
sidence in Paris in 1882 was a breach of pro- 
mise suit fay a lady named Fanny Hyland, 
who in March 1833 recovered 400/. damages. 
He was unmarried, and the bulk of his for- 
tune was left to a natural son. 

Probably no member with less qualifica- 
tions for public speaking ever occupied so 
much of the time of the House of Commons. 
Hone practised parliamentary obstruction 
more successfully. With a slirill voice and 
an ugly presence, he .had no pretensions to 
education. But he had great shrewdness, 
imhounded courage, and a certain rough 
humour. 

[O'Brien’s Life of Parnell, i. 81-S, 92-3, 109- 
111, 13S-6, 195, 254-5. 301, ii, 1, 2, 132-8 ; 
Lucy’s Diary of Two Parliaments ^874-85), and 
Diary of Salisbury Parliament, with two sketches 
by Harry Fumiss,* O’Oonnor’s Oladstone's House 
of Commons, and Parnell Movement; Men of 
the Time, 12th edit. ; Hlnstrated D>ndon News, 

20 Nov. 1880 (with portrait); Times, 20-26 Peb. 
1890; IVeetly Northern whig, 23 Feb. 1890; 
Report of the Special Commission, 1890; Mac- 
donald’s Diary of the Parnell Commission, 1890 ; 
McCarthy's Reminiscences, ii. 398.] 

G. Lb G. N. 


BINGHAM, GEORGE OHaS? 
third Eahl op LrroAy (1800-1888) fiju' 
marshal, bom in London on 16 April 16m 
was eldest son of Richard, second earl i. 
Elizabeth, third daughter of Henry thn 
Earl of Fauconherg of Newborough, an' 

divorced wife of Bernard Ed warffloLrti 
afterwards fifteenth Duka of Norfolk, ^ 
Lord Bingham was educated at Vev- 
minster, and was commissioned as enaimii* 
the eth foot on 29 Aug. 1816. HeexchwHi 
to the 3rd foot guards on 24 Deo. 1818 wen; 
on half-pay next day, and became lieateiisn' 
in the 8th foot on 20 Jan. 1820. He oi. 
tained a company in the 74th foot onl6)fi’ 
1822, again went on half-pay, and on 20 Jni 
was gazetted to the 1st life guards. Haws. 


17th lancers. He succeeded to the coa- 
maud of that regiment as lieutenant-coloii ' 
on 9 Nov. 1826j and held it till 14 A,,ij 
1837, when he went on half-pay. Dutiti 
the term of his command the regiment r.- 
mained at home, but ha himself witnesed 
the comp.'iign of 1828 in the Balkans, beie; 
attached to the Ru^ian staff. The order rt 
St. Anna of Russia (2nd class) was con- 
ferred on him. 

He was M.P. for county Mayo from 1856 
to 1830. On 30 Jtme 1830 his falher's deai) 
made him Earl of Lucan, and in 1840 Le 
was elected a representative peer of Irehnd, 
He was made lord lieutenant of Mayo in 
1845, and for several years devoted huuielf 
mainly to the improvemont of his Iriili 
estates. He became colonel in the army on 
23 Nov. 1841, and major-general on 11 Nov, 
1861. 

In 1864, when a British army was to bo 
sent to Turkey, Lucan applied for a brl^, 
and on 31 Feb. be was appointed to tbe 
command of the cavalry division. It con- 
sisted of two brigades — a heavy brigade 
under James Yorke Scarlett fq. v.] and i 
light brigade under Lord Cwdigan [see 
Bsttduniill, Jamus TizojiasI The latter 
was Lucan’s brother-in-law ; but there w 
little love between them, and no two men 
could have been leas fitted to work together. 
There wassoonfrictiou. Cardigan complained 
of undue interference, and Lucan com^alned 
that his brigadier’s notions of independence 
were encouraged by Lord i^glan. 

At the battle of the Alma (20 Sept.) Luesa 
was present, but the cavalry was not aUoweit 
to take an active part in it. When the army 
encamped in the upland before Sebastopol 
the cavalry division remained in the valley 
of Balaclava, to assist in guarding the port. 
On 25 Oct, the Russians advanced on Bait- 
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Wb find captured the redoubts in 
tiara in . Turkish troops. Their 

unshed onward, hut the main body 
^omberinir at least two thousand, was 
’^’driven bad by the brilliant charge of 
Sde^ine hundred sabres), 
^ dB unLr Lucan’s direction. Owing to 
i misunderstanding the light brigade 
Sued inaotke, instead of improving this 
The Bussians retired slowly, and 
Sn'sent an order that the cavalry should 
idS and take advantage of any oppor- 
Stv to recover the heights. It was added 
hat they would be supported by infantry 
Having placed the heavy brigade on the 
dope of the heights in q uestion, which were 
Lwnedby the captured redoubts, and hav- 
kff drawn np the light brigade across the 
Tdlev to the north of them, Lucan was 
waitmg for the approach of the infantry 
T,hen a fresh order was brought to him: 

I Lori Pnglan wishes the cavalry to advance 
rapidly to the ftont, and try to prevent the 
enW carrying away the guns. Troop of 
hoise artillery may accompany. Pi-ench 
cnvalryis on your left. Immediate.’ From 
the terms of this order and the verbal ex- 
rianations of its bearer. Captain Nolan, 
Lacan gathered that the advance was to be 
along the north valley^^at the farther end of 
whicn the defeated Uussian cavalry was 
now drawn up behind twelve guns, while 
other Eussian troops occupied the heights 
on each aide of it. Though impressed with 
'the uselessness of such an attack, and 
the danger attending it,’ he felt hound to 
obey. He sent forward the light hrmade, 
and followed with two regiments of the 
heavy brigade to cover its retirement. In 
the course of its charge and return the 
light brigade was reduced from G7S to lOo 
mounted men, the two heavy regiments suf- 
fered seriously, and Lucan himself was 
wounded in the leg by a bullet. 

Baglan said to him, when they met, ‘ You 
have lost the light brigade I ’ and stated in 
1^ despatch of the 38th that ‘ from some 
misconception of the instruction to advance 
the lieutenant-general considered that he 
was bound to attack at all hazards.’ Lucan 
remonstrated against this censure iu a letter 
of 80 Nov., which he declined to withdraw, 
and in forwarding that latter to the secretary 
of state, Baglan found fault also with the 
execution of the orders which Lucan sup- 
posed himself to have received. The go- 
vernment decided, ‘apart from any con- 
sideration of the merits of the question,’ 
that Lucan should he recalled, as it was 
essential that the commander of the forces 
should he on good terms with the commander 


of his cavalry. He returned to England at 
the beginning of March 186G, and applied 
for a couit-maitial, which waa refused. He 
vindicated himself in the House of Lords 
on 19 March, and his case was discussed in 
the Commons on the 29th. 

In the camp he was generally regarded as 
an ill-nsed man (Russell, p. S4S). Though 
without previous experience os a leader of 
cavalry in war, no longer young, and with 
some faults of temper, he had shown himself 
' a diligent, indefatigable commander — 
always in health, always at his post, (dwaya 
toiling to the best of his ability, and main- 
teining a high, undaunted, and even buoyant 
spirit under trials the most depressing’ 
(Kinulakb, eh. Ixv.) The second rraort 
of the Crimean commissioners— Sir John 
McNeill and Colonel Tulloch — reflected to 
some extent on Lucan os regards the delay 
in providing shelter for the iiorscs ; hut ho 
was able to satisfy the Chelsea board of 
genertd officers that he was in no degree to 
mome for this. He had remonstrated against 
the position chosen for the cavalry camps, 
because the distance from the harbour en- 
dangered the supply of forage, and it was 
the want of forage that ruined the horses. 
In 1866 he published his divisional orders 
and correspondence, under the title ‘ English 
Cavalry in the Army of the East.’ 

lie received the Crimean medal with four 
clasps, the Legion of Honour (8rd class), 
the Medjidie (1st class), lie was made 
K.O.B. on 6 July 1866, and colonel of the 
8tli hussars on 17 Nov. Ho had no further 
military employment, hut he was promoted 
lieutenant-general on 24 Deo. 1868, general 
on 28 Aug. 1865, and fleld-marshal on 
31 June 1887. He was transferred to the 
colonelcy of the 1st life guards on 23 Feh. 
1866, and received the (f.O.B. on 3 June 
1869. When the lords and commons dis- 
agreed upon Lord John Russell's oaths hill 
for admitting Jews to parliament, in 1868, 
Lucan found a solution of the difficulty. 
He proposed the insertion of a clause em- 
powering each bouse to modify the form of 
oath required of its members, and a bill on 
this principle was passed by both houses in 
J uly . It was thus that a bitter political con- 
troversy of very longstanding came to on end. 

He died at IS South Street, Park Lane, 
on 10 Nov. 1888, and was buried at Lale- 
ham, Middlesex. In 1839 he had married 
Anne, seventh daughter of Robert, sixth 
earl of Cardigan, by whom he had two sons 
and four daughters j she died on 2 April 1877. 

A portrait of him, os lieutenant-colonel 
of the 17th lancers, was presented to the 
regiment by his son, the fourth Earl of 
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Lacan, and h reproduced in Forteaone’a 
‘ History of the 17th Lancers.’ 

[Times, 12 Nov. 1S88; G. E. qokayne]'8 Com- 
plete Peerage j English Cavalry in the Arnw of 
the East; Kinglake’slVar in the Crimea; Eus- 
selVs letters to the Times ; Hansard, 3rd eer. 
vol cxxxvii. ; Bepoxt of the Chelsea Board.] 

E. M. L 

BINNS, SiE HENRY (1887-1899), 
prime minister of Natal, son of Henry Binns 
of Sunderland and Croydon, a quaher, was 
bom at Sunderland, Durham, on 27 June 
1837, and educated at Ackworth from 1847 
to 1862, and then at York. In 1863 he 
migrated with some relatives to Natal, ar- 
riving on 14 Sept., and thus he was con- 
nected with Natw almost from ita first exist- 
ence as a separate colony. He decided to 
devote himself to agriculture, and bought a 
property called Umhlanga at Riet River, 
near Ph«nix, in Victoria county, which in 
1860 he turned into a sugar estate. Subse- 
quently he amalgamated his estate with 
those of his relative, Robert Acutt, and a 
friend, and in 1868 returned to England to 
float the Umhlanga Valley Sugar Estate 
Company, of which he became the general 
manager, only retiring finally in 1892. 

Binns did not enter public life tiR com- 
paratively late. In 1879 he was selected by 
Sir Garnet (now Vieeount) Wolseley as a 
nominee member of the legislative council 
under the Crown Colony system of govern- 
ment. Li 1883 the elective element was 
introduced into the council, and he became 
member for Victoria county, for which he 
sat without interrimtiou till his death. At 
the close of 1887 Binns was appointed one 
of three delegates from Natal to the confer- 
ence which assembled at Bloemfontein from 
30 Jan. to 18 Feb. 1888, on the question of 
a South African customs union. At this 
time on^ a partial union was inaiwurated, 
■which Natal did not join. In 1890 he -was 
one of three delegates who arranged for the 
extension of the Natal government railway 
to Harrismith in the Orange Free State, 
In December 1893 he was sent on a mission 
to India respecting the question of Indian 
coolie labour for the sugar estates, and the 
return of labourers to their native country 
on the expiration of their indentures. 

Origin^ly opposed to the idea of self- 
govemmeutfor Natal, Binns wasso &r recon- 
ciled to the idea 1893 that he acquiesced 
in Sir John Robinson’s policy directed to 
introducing the reform ; but he declined to 
join the first ministry under the new con- 
stitution, and so become a sort of leader of 
the opposition, whose duty it was, as far as 
possible, to support the ministry. It was a 


curious application of the form ratletfla- 
the full spirit of the constitution of ^ 
mother country. In 1897, after the supcl 

AVI^B fill) TaIim 


appomted prime ministers He took offi ' 
on 6 Oct. 1897 as colonial secretary asl 
minister of agriculture, but soon resign-l 
the latter portfolio. _He threw him^f 
the work of his position -with rematkaW- 
energy. The discontent of the Natal civii 
service was auccesafuUy met. An estrai. - 
tion treaty with the South African repabC 
was concluded on 20 Nov. 1897. It 
his idea to offer a given monthly supply of 

coal for the use of her Majesty’s fleet, as a 
contribution from Natal to mark thequeen'g 
year of jubilee. Ilis first session of patlia- 
ment began on 24 Nov. 1897, and was chiefiy 
occupied with the incorporation of Zululani 
He then turned his attention to the opp 
subject on which his mind was particulath 
bent — the entrance of Natal into the South 
African customs union. In May 1898 a 
conference on the subject was held at Cape 
Town, at which he was the chief delegau 
from Natal. A convention was settled, in 
compliance with which Binns, on 20 May 
introduced a resolution in favour of the uniM 
into the Natal parliament. The policywas 
bitterlyopposedC nndit tookall Binns’seaem 
and determination to carry the enahliug bU 
through the aeaemblv. It was read a third 
time m the assembly on 80 June, and ita 
success ■was thus assured. On 6 July 
health failed so completely that he could 
not enter the house for the remolndet of 
the session. He spent some time on the 
Berea, and seemed better on his return to 
Pietermaritzburg in December 1898. hi 
Januaiy 1699 he attended the postal con- 
ference at Cape Town. He was present tt 
the opening of the Natal parliament on 
11 May, but he soon became iU again, and 
died on 6 June 1899, The assembly ad- 
journed for the rest of the week. His body 
lay in state at the vestibule of the House of 
Assembly and was buried on 7 June at the 
military cemetery, Pietermaritzburg. 

Binns’s political life was marked by hia 
courage and persistence. He was a pungent 
speoker, who rarely wasted words— a good 
critic of finance. He was a sound business 
man, and his name will always be connected 
with the building up of the sugar industry 
in Natal; he was a director of the Natal 
Bank and of the Durban Telephone and 
Tramways Companies. He was also a cap- 
tainofmountednfles. He was mode K,C.M,G. 
in 1898, 

Binns married in 1861 his cousin Clara, 
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Lrintf Berlin he produced hia first impor- 
tant irork, a bust of the English ambassador, 
the eleventh earl of Westmoreland, which 
ms eabsecuently carried out in marble for 
the king of Prussia. On his return Birch 
entered the schools of the Eoyal Academy, 
Tvhere he gained two medals. lie then en- 
teied the studio of John Henry Foley [q.v.], 
and romained with him ns principal assistant 
for ten years. He modelled the Arab horse 
in Foley's statue of General Outram. After 
Foley's death in 1874 Birch succeeded to his 
studio at 17 Oenaburgh Street, Eegent’s 
Park. Bitch’s German education and sympa- 
thies in art, aided by the recollection of his 
father’s ftiendship with the Prussian royal 
faindy, and with Bunsen, commended him 
to the notice of the English _ court. The 
ciomi prince of Prussia gave him sittings at 
Buckingham Palace for a portrait bust 
before his marriage with the princess royal 
in 1868. Birch^ progress, however, was 
alow till in 1804 he won a premium of OOOf., 
offered by the Art Union of London to all 
comers for a life-size figure or group, with 
his group, ‘ A Wood Nymph,’ which was 
afterwards exhibited at Vienna, Philadelphia, 
and Paris. He then became a frequent exhi- 
bitor at Burlington House, where his realis- 
tic and vigorous military groups were much 
admired. The best of these were ‘ The Last 
CaU’ (1879), representing the simultaneous 
death of a trumpeter and his horse on the 
battlefield, and ‘ Lieutenant Walter Hamil- 
ton, V.O., at Cabul, 3 Sept. 1879 ’ (1880, now 
at Ouhlin). The success of these dramatic 

n s led to his election as an associate of 
_ oyal Academy on 32 April 1880. It 
was in that year that he produced the work 
by which he is most likely to be remembered 
in London, the unfortunate bronze ‘ Griffin,’ 
or dragon, as it should rather be called, on 
the Temple Bar memorial in Fleet Street. 
Birch was not responsible for the general 
design of the monument, the architect of 


Tohn Acutt of Eiverton, who 
^mvedhim. He had one son. 

*'^«\atal Times, 6 Jane, 1899; Natal Her- 
Jaw 1899; African Beview. 10 June 

private information.] 


rTt,«\atal Times, 8 jane, loeo, nmiu 

jnMl899: African Beview. 10 June 
formation.] 0. A. E. 

btrCH OHAELES bell (1832- 

sculptor, son of Jonathan Birch [q.v.], 
S orS Brkton on 28 Sent. 1832. . In 
^!ah6 becameapupil at the sohoolof desi^, 
imersat House, but he accompanied his 
ther when the latter removed to Berlin m 
-46 Birch studied at the Eoyal Academy, 
iprlia, and in the studioa of Ludwig Wfl- 
almWichmann and Ohnstian Eauch till 


which was Sir Horace Jones [q. v.], while 
the statues of the queen and the prince of 
Wales were the work of Sir Edgar Boehm 
[q.v. Suppl.] Birch received many commis- 
sions for portrait statues, among others that 
of Lord Beaconsfleld, life-size in marble, for 
the Junior Carlton Club, W. E. Gladstone, 
and a bust of Lord John Eussell, for the City 
Liberal Club ; the Earl of Dudley, at Dud- 
ley; Dr. S. T. Chadwick, at Bolton; and a 
statue of Mr. Charles Wyndham as ‘ David 
Garrick,’ He produced two statues of Queen 
Victoria, one in bronze for Aberdeen, one in 
marble for Oodeypore, India. A colossal 
statue of Lord Beaconsfleld is at Liverpool ; 
a statue of General Earle, and a large group, 

* Godiva,’ are placed in front of St. George’s 
Hall in the same city. Several of his works 
are at Sydney, New South Wales, including 
‘ Eetaliation,’ which was exhibited at the 
I Eoyal Academy in 1878, and purchased by 
the commissioners of the Sydney Art Gal- 
lery; ‘Justice’ and ‘Plenty,’ allegorical 
figures in marble at the entrance of the Aus- 
tralian Joint-stook Bank; and a ‘Water 
Nymph,’ a bronze statue placed over a foun- 
tain. A monumoD t to J enny Lind by B imh 
is in Malvern cemetery, He obtained many 
commissions for silver statuettes for race- 
cups. One of these was an equestrian 
statuette of William III, which was ordered 
by the king of the Netherlands as a prize for 
a race to oe run at Goodwood under the 
name of the Orange Cup. This is now 
the property of Queen Alexandra. OtW 
silver statuettes are those of Lord Sandwich, 
Lord Lonsdale, and the Marquess of Exeter. 
Birch also did good work as a medallist. 
He cnnlributed as a draughtsman on stone 
and wood to the ‘ Illustrated Loudon News ’ 
and other periodicals, and exhibited two 
water-colours at tbs Eoyal Academy in 187 1. 
Ills twenty original dssims for Byron’s 
‘ Lara ’ were published by the Art Union of 
London in 1880. Birch died on 16 Oct. 
1898. A portrait of him in sixtoenth cen- 
tury costume was painted by Mr. Seymour 
I Lucas, 11, A, 

[Times, 18 Oct. 1893 ; Building Nevs, 20 Oct, 
1893 , Atbenmum, 21 Oct. 1893 ; Illustrated 
London Notts, 21 Oct, 1803 (with portrait); 
Miigiizino of Art, 1894, zvii. 80 (with portrait 
and illustrations) ; Boporta of the Art Union of 
Loudon, 1863-4,] C, D. 

BIRCH, SAMUEL (1818-1886), egypto- 
logist, keeper of the department of oriental 
antiquities in the British Museum, descended 
from an old Lancashire family, was grandson 
of Samuel Biroh [q. v.]|, lord mayor of Lon- 
don, pastrycook, politician, and dramatist, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Dr. Fordyce. 
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Tlia egyptologist’s father, also Samuel 
Birch (17S0P-1848), matriculated from St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in 1798. II® 
graduated B.A. as tenth senior optima an 
the mathematical tripos in 1803, gained the 
second member’s pnse for a Latin es^, 
and 'was elected a fellotr of his college. He 
proceeded M.A, in 1805, and D.D. in 1828. 
he was for forty years professor of geometry in 
Gresbam College, London. He became rector 
of St, Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
chutoh-Haw in 1808, a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral toccupying the iWford 
stall) in 1810, and in 1834 vicar of Little 
Marlow, Buckinghamshire, where he died 
on 24 June 1848. He published many ser- 
mons preached before distinguished people. 

Samuel, the eldest son, was horn m Lon- 
don on 3 No v. 1813. He was sent to prepara- 
tory schools at Greenwich and Blacltheath, 
and he entered on 3 July 1826 the Merchant 
Taylors’ School, where he studied for Are 
years, leaving in 1831. For one year he and 
(Sir) Edward Augustus Bond[q. v. SuppL], 
afterwards principal librarian of the British 
Museum, were feUow-pupils. Before Birch 
left school he had, at the suggestion of an ac- 
quaintance of his grandfather who was in the 
British diplomatic service in China, begun the 
study of Chinese under a ca^mble teacher, He 
made good progress in. the difficult language. 
In 1883 ha was promised an appointment iu 
China, and, although the promise was not 
fulfilled, he continued his study of Chinese. 
In 1834 he entered the service of the com- 
missioners of public records, and, on the le- 
commendationof William Henry I51ack[^,], 
assistant-keeper of the public record office, 
aided the keeper, (Sir) Thomas Duffus Hardy 

t q. T.] Forseventeen months he worked side 
y side with Bond. His salary was then 401, 
a year (Seport from Seleet Committee on 
Mecord Cbrnmiinon. London, 1836, p. 340, 
Ho. 3S4SJ. On 18 Jan. 1^6 he heeame 
assistant in the department of antiquities at 
the British Museum, where his first duty 
was to arrange and catalogue Chinese 
coins, Soon after his appointment there (be 
used to tell the story with great glee) his 
grandfather called to see him, and, in answer 
to a question as to what he was about, on 
being told that he was cataloguing coins, 
ezclaimed, 'Good God, Sammy I has the 
family come to thatP’ At an early period 
in his Chinese studies he b^an to e.xamine 
carefully the writings of (Siampollion on 
the decipherment of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, hut it wos not until he entered 
the British Museum that he threw himself 
heart and soul into the study of egyptology. 
For a short time, in 1833 and 1933, he had 


hesitated about accepting Champollion', 
tem of tbe decipherment of Egyptian h ' 
entire^ | hut when he had read anil 
sidered the mixture of leai’ningandnoase" 
which Champollion’s critics, Klaproth t 
Seyfirarth, had written on the subject he,, 
jected once and for all the views whiehtk 
and the other enemies of Champollioa ann' 
ciated with such boldness. To Lepsinsi, 
Germany and to Birch iaBnglaatlMoj- 
the credit of having first recognisej^ 
true value of Champollion’s system [cf.ait, 
Wiimrsojf, Sin Joint Gabbiteii : yim,- 
Thomab, 1773-1829], They were so 

persuaded of its importance that Lepsif 
abandoned the brilliant career of a claeaic^ 
eoholor to follow tbe new science, andBiicli 
finally relinquished the idea of a catee, 
China, to the great regret of his grandfiitha 
to he able better to pursue lus Egyptial 
studies in the service of the trustees of tin 
British Museum. Birch's earliest kaovc 
pajier (‘On the TaHuj or Knife Coin of 
Chinese’) appeared in 1837, and itwnji 
year later that his first writing on Eiypti® 
matters saw the light. From this tm on- 
wards he continued to write short pepeaca 
numismatics, to translate Chinese texts, aoj 
to edit papyri for the trustees of the Bri&k 
Museam. Besides this work hefoundtimeta 
write lengthy e.\planatory notes for woib 
like Perrings 'Pyramids of Giseh ’(Sptt 
1839-42), and frequently to supply whole 
chapters of descriptive text to hooks of 
travellers and others. In 1844, the yea, 
which saw the publication of tbe third put 
of hie ' Select Papyri in the Hieratic Oharsfr 
ter,’ he was made assistant ke^er in the 
department of antiquities at the British Mu- 
seum, which appointment he held until ISfil, 
In 1 WO he was sent by the trustees to Italy 
to report on the famous Anastasi collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, which was eutiso< 
quently purchased by them ; and ten yeaa 
later he was again sent to Italy to report, 
in connection with Sir Charles T. Newton 
[q. T, Suppl.], on the Oampana collecdoa 
of Greek, Htruscan, and Boman vases, coins, 
&c. In 1801 the trustees of the Britidi 
Museum divided the department of antiqui- 
ties into three sections ; William San^ 
Vaux [q, V,] became keeper of the coins aid 
medals, Hewton keeper of the Greek and 
Homan antiquities, and Birch keeper of the 
oriental, British, and meduerel antiquitioi. 
In 1866 a further subdivision was made, and 
the British and medimval autiquitias weca 
placed under the keepership of (Sir) Arthur 
Wollaston Franks [q. v. Suppl.] ; Birch was 
thus enabled to devote his whole official tine 
to the study of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
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-r^^r-^^i^remamed under his earo 
“*Tl‘dUthinl886. 
n . nf Birch’s most important aohieve- 

ApCetTofBiblicalArohmology, which ja 

inived upon at a private conference held ii 
„5 of William Simpson [q. v. Suppl._ 

£Ltist,in Lincoln’sInn^ielJs, onia^ov. 

la'ii On 9 Dec. a public meeting was held 
L the rooms of the Eoyal Society of Litem- 
the Society of Biblical Arehmo- 
came into bemg.. During Birchs hfe. 
S and under the influence of his great 
r^e and learning, this society did splendid 
S in the cause of egyptology and nsayrio- 
bw and the study of Semitic epigraphy in 
mneralwas greatly advanced. In connec- 
tion with this society gratuitous lectures 
were ifiven by Birch and other scholars from 
1871 to 1876, and elementary works for the 
nse of students were published on his initia- 
tive Birch stood almost alone in attempting 
to provide at once both for the beginner and 
for the advanced student of egyptology. lie 
edited the most difficult texts, and submitted 
them tolkench and German experts, by whom 
they were highly prized. But it must never 
be forgotten that the first elementary gram- 
mar of Egyptian, the first hieroglyphic dic- 
tionary, the first treatise on Egyptian archrao- 
logy, the first popular history of Egypt, and 
the first set of popular tranmations mom the 
Egyptian into English, were written by him. 
It was he who first discovered the true use 
of the phonetic complement in Egyptian 
words, and it was he who, before 1840, iden- 
tified the principles on which depended the 
use of hieroglyphic oharactera as ideographs 
and determinatives. Ills skill in finding out 
the meaning of a text was romarkablo, and 
any one who compares the reeulte of his 
labours with those of recent inveetigatore 
will be surprised at the substantial correct- 
ness of his work. He was at times a little 
negligent of the literary form of his transla- 
tions, but this was primarily due to his 
anxiety to place before his renders the oxact 
meaning of the text. Ills wide reading in 
the Greek and Homan classics enabled him 
to iUnetrate the history and religion of 
Eygpt ; and, on the other hand, hie know- 
ledge of the Egyiitian inscriptione supplied 
him frequently with clues to the meaning 
of obscure references in the claesice. The 
Harquie Tseng, the Chinese ambaeeador in 
London, frequently consulted Birch about 
passages in the old Chinese classics. 

Birch’s attainments were varied. Ele 
duties as assistant, assistant keeper, and 
keeper in the British Museum made it 
necessary for him to study the difierent 


classes of antiquities in the department to 
which he was attached, and in the course of 
his life he wrote papers on British and Ho- 
man coins, Gre^ vases and inscriptions, 
Chinese seals, Celtic antiquities, Cypriote 
inscriptions, the Moabite stone, and other 
topics, with equal skill and facility. Though 
George Smith ^1840-1876) [q. v.] discovered 
that the Cypriote language was Greek, it 
was Birch who first read the inscriptions 
written in it. Hie merits as an arcbmolo- 
gist were even greater than those as an 
^yptologist. Hie power to detect imita- 
tions and ‘forgeries ’ of ancient objects seemed 
at times to border on the supernatural. It 
is to this ability^ that the immunity of the 
Egyptian collections in the British Museum 
from ‘ forgeries ’ is due, though it must be 
admitted that in his later years the national 
collection lost somo precious objects owing 
to his excessive caution and scepticism. On 
one occasion Birch was able to prove that 
two large metal jars, which were declared 
to he some 1 ,200 years old by their owner, 
were modern worli, and that the texts upon 
them were extracts from hooks that had 
been written at a comparatively late date; the 
would-be vendor afterwards admitted that 
they were ‘ new.’ The little glazed, painted 
faience bottles which were sometimoa foimd 
in Egyptian tombs were commonly declared 
to date from ancient Egyptian times before 
Birch read the inecriptione upon them, and 
identified their authors, who had lived several 
hundreds of years after Christ, Subsequently 
Sir Angnstus Franks proved from Chinese 
sources that these little bottles were not 
older than the thirteenth century of our era. 

Birch was a man of enormous energy. In 
his leisure hours he studied mathematics, 
the theory of fortification, politics, and social 
questions ; in 1864 he produced a play en- 
titled ‘ Imperial Home,’ the scene of which 
was laid in the reign of Nero, and a little 
later he attempted original English verse. 

Birch died at his house, 64 Cavershoro 
Hood, Camden Town, on 27 Deo. 1886, 
aged 72 years ; be was buried in lligbgate 
cemetery. He was married and left issue, 
Mr. Walter de Gray Bircb being a son. A 
bas-relief profile medallion of Bitch was made 
by Mr. w. Smith in 1846, and a phot^aph 
from it appears in Mr, W. de Gray lurch’s 
biographicM notices of his father. 

Birch had many honours bestowed upon 
him. He became corresponding member of 
the Archfflological Institute at Home in 
1889, of the Academy of Berlin in 1861, of 
tlie Aoadenw of Herculaneum in 1862, of 
the French Institute in 1861 ; the degree of 
LL.D, wae conferred upon him by the uni- 
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Tereity of Aberdeen in 1862, and by Cam- 
bridge University in 1876 ; and that of 
D.O.Xi. by Oxford University in 1876. Ha 
was honorary fellow of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford ; president of the oriental congress which 
met in London in 1874; offioier de rinstruo- 
tion publique de I’universitfi de Paris ; Rede 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1875 ; and presi- 
dent of the Societv of Biblical Arohceology 
from 1870 to 188.5. The emperor of Ger- 
many conferred upon him in 1874 the order 
of the Crown, and the emperor of Brazil the 
order of the Rnight of the Rose in 1876. 
Birch was kind-hearted and genial, shy 
among straimers, and so modest that he was 
content to auow much of his beat work to 


pendent worxa; X. 'xuiaiecta omensia, 
1841. 2. ‘ Select Papyri in the Hieratic 

Character/ 3 pts. fol. 1841-4. 8. 'Tablets 
from the Collection of the Earl of Belmore,’ 
1843. 4. ‘Friends till Death’ (from 

Chinese), 1845. 6. ‘An Introdnction to the 
Study of the Egyptian Hieroglyphics/ 1867. 
6. 'History of Ancient Pottery/ 2 vola. 
1858. 7. ‘ Zilfimoire sui une Patere,' 1868. 
8, ‘Select Papyri/ pt. ii. 1860. 9. 'De- 

scription of Ancient Marbles in the British 
Museum/ pt. ii. 1801. 10. ‘ Chinese “Widow’ 
(^m Chinese), 1862. 11. ‘Elfin Foxes’ 
(from Chinese), 1863. 12. ‘Papyrus of 

Nas-Kheim’ ito. 13. ‘Facsimiles of 
Egyptian Relics/ 1863, 14. ‘ Facsimiles of 
two Papyri,’ 1863. 16. ‘Inscriptions in 

the Himyaiitic Character/ 1863. 16. ‘The 
Casket of Gems ’ (from Chinese), 1872, 
17. ‘ History of Egypt/ 1876. 18, ‘ Fac- 
simile of Papyrus ofRomeses HI/ fol. 1876. 
19. 'The Monumental History of Egypt, 
1876. 20. ‘Egyptian Texts/ 1877. 21. ‘Ca- 
talogue of Egyptian Antiquities at Alnwick 
Castle/ 1880, 22, ‘The Coffin of Amamu ' 
(unfiniehed). Birch mode the following 


‘ Synopsis of the Contents of the British Mu- 
seum ’), 1838 ; ‘ Remarks on ^yptian Hiero- 
glyphics ’ (in ‘Pyramids of Gizeh/ hy J. S. 
Perring), 1889 ; ‘ Remarks ’(in Cory's ‘Hoia- 
pollo Einus ’), 1841 ; ‘ Descriptions ' in 
Arundale and. Bonomi’s ' Gallery of Anti- 
quities/ 1842, 1843 j ‘ List of Hieroriyphios ’ 
in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place,’ 1847 ; ‘ Egyptian 
Grammar/ ' Egyptian Dictionary/ ' The Book 
of the Dead ’ (in Bunsen’s ‘ Egypt’s Place/ 
vol. T.), 1867, With Sir Henry Rawlinson 
[q,Y,] he prepared ‘ Inscriptions fn the Cunei- 
torm Character/ 1861; and with (Sir) Charles 
Thomas lfewton[q. v, Suppl.] ‘ Catalwue of 
Greek and Etruscan Yases in the British 


Museum/ 2 vols. 1861. He revised in K* 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson’s ‘ Manners and Ousts'!'' 
of the Ancient Egyptians.’ Bircli was ,7® 
author of numerous papers in the 'vi' 
mismatie Chronicle/ ‘Gentleman’s IhA 
zine/ ‘Proceedings’ and ‘Transaction) 
the Royal Society of Literature, ‘ Aich»7 
logia/ ‘ Revue ArchSologiqiie ’ (Pj^' ; 
‘Journal of the Royal Arohceological las'' i 
tttte/ ‘ Journal of the British AvdiBoloin’j I 
Association,’ ‘ Classical Museum/ 
des Antiquitds de France ' (Paris), ‘ Aegm. 
bisohe Zeitschrift/ Ohabas's ‘ Mtlanirt' 

‘ Month/ ‘ Nature and Art/ ‘ Phoenix,’ 
eeedings ’ and ‘Transactions’ of the 
of Biblical Arebroology, ‘ Records of tli 
Past/ ‘English Ovclopsedia/ ‘ Transaetiom 
of the Cambri(^e Antiquarian Sooiety/'Ea, 
cyclopsedia Britannica,’and manyperudicah, 

[Times, 29 Deo. 1885 ; AtUeuBaum, 2 Jm i 
1886 ; Jonrn. Brit. Arch. Assoc. JamnEy 18S3' 
Saturday Review, 2 Jan. 1886 ; Brighton Djilj 
News, 5 Jan. 1836 ; Manoheater Guardian 
6 Jan. 1886 ; Academy, 2 Jan. 1886 ; La XIJ? 
Sihole, 11 Jan. 1886; Illustrated London ggti 
^th portrait), 2 Jan. 1886 ; and in Seva# 
Egyptologiqne, IV. 187-92. All these were tt. 
prmted by W. de Gray Birch, hie son, in 18S5 
The fullest account of Birch’s life and workmli 
be found (with portrait) in Trane. 8oc. Bib], 
Arch, ix, 1 -41, by E. A. Wallis Budge ; a good 
account of his work np to 1877 mil be foand 
(with portrait) in the Dublin University Mago. 
zice, 1877.] E. A. W. b! 

BLACK, WILLIAM (1841-1898), no. 
velist, was born at Glasgow on 9 Nov. 1841. 
After receiving his education at vaiiom 
private schools ne studied for a short tins 
os an artist in the Glasgow school of art, 


included sketches of the most eminent 
literary men of the day. He came to Lon* 
don in 1864, and obtained some standing ea 
a contributor to the magazines. In the same 
year he published his first novel, ‘James 
Merle, an Autobiography/ which passed ah* 
aolutdy without notice from the litemn 
journals. In 1866 he became connected with 
the ' Blorning Star/ and in the foUowiugyeti 
went to Germany as correspondent for fiat 
paper in the Franco-Prussian war, with, os he 
himself admitted, no speoial qualification for 
the part but a very slight smattering of Ge^ 
man. Duiiug most of the very short cam- 
paign he was under arrest on suspicion 
of being a spy, but the observations he made 
in the Black Forest aided the success of his 
excellent novel, ‘In Silk Attire' (1869), 
part of the scene of which was laid thete, 
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Hb oi°MSi|efwWoh mfsBed 
^StSsTaid S heUe of Hr 
*?‘srA.tS’Mpe^‘Kilmeny;(1870),e 

;?rv ly delightful for its sketehes of 
in London and its mial scenery, 
Monarch of Mincing Lana ; hut the 
**,inT’a first real triumph was won hy A 
m»hter of Heth’ Cl§71). Here he was 
Sfortunate in his Wet, depicting the 
Cestication of a Urely j^enchwoman m a 

■ Souritan family. ‘The Strange Ad- 

■ rf a Pl^aetin > (1873) was even 

’ irsuccessful,and introduced what became 

: ffl^s special characteristic-so thorough 

f Zbination of scenes of actual experience 
i travel and sport with fictitious adven- 
a ,«g that the reader sometimes hardly knew 
Uether he was reading a book of travel or 
c, novel. In 1874 ‘A Princess of Thiile 

thoroughly confirmed his reputat^ 

in this book and m ‘Madcap Violet (1870), 

as previously in ‘A Daughter of Ileth, the 
delineation of female character was an 
charm. The certainty of meeting 
mth an agreeable woman, and of details of 
travel and sport which, if not perfectly 
legitimate in their place, were sure to be 
entertaining, continued to maintain bis 
popularity to the end of an active career, 
Sthough he never regained the level of the 
best work of Ms middle period. The most 
remarkable of his later novels were ‘ Gtreen 
Fistuias and Piccadilly ’ (1877), ‘ Maoleod 
of Dare’ (1878), ‘White Wings’ (1880). 
‘.Sunrise' (1880), ‘The Beautiful Wretch,’ 
one of several stories of which the scene is 
laidinBrightonflSSl), ‘ Judith Shakespeare ’ 
(1884), ‘ White HeatW ’ (188^ and ‘Stand 
fast, Craig Eoyston ’ (1890). He also wrote 
< Qol^mith ’ in the ' English Men of Letters ’ 
series (1878). A collected edition of his 
works in twenty-six volumes appeared 1802- 
1694. 

After the discontinuance of the ‘ Morning 
Star,’ Black became connected with the 
'Doily News,’ and was for some time sub- 
editor, hut retired from journalism upon 
mning an assured position os a novelist. 
Easy m his circumstances, he spent much 
tune in travelling and yachting, and his 
amuaements helped to provide material for 
bis novels. His permanent residence was 
Fasten House, Brighton, where he exercised 
a liberal hospitality. Pew men of letters 
were more widely known in literary circles, 
and none more generally esteemed and be- 
loved. He died at Brighton, after a short 
illness, on 10 Deo. 1808. He was buried on 


16 Deo. within a few yards of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones in Bottingdean churchyard. 
He married, first, a German lady, whose 
death left him a widower at an early age ; 
secondly, a daughter of George Wharton 
Simpson, who survived him with issue. A 
William Black memorial lighthouse tower, 
designed by Mr. William Leiper, B..S. A., and 
erected on Duart Point in the Sound of Mull 
was lighted for the first time on IS May 1001 

{Men of the Time ; Times, 12 Dec. 1898 . 
Justin McCarthy in Academy, 17 Dec. 1898 
(portrait); Daily News, 12 and 16 Dec. 1898; 
Glasgow Herald, 12 Dec, 1898; Athsnmum, 

17 Doe.] B. Q. 

BLAOKBUBN, COLIN, Baboit Blaoe- 
Btrnisr (1813-1896), judge, second son of 
John Elackhurn of Hillearn, Stirlingshire, 
by Hobecca, daughter of the Eev. Colin 
Gillies, was born on 18 May 1813. His 
elder brother, Peter Blackburn, represented 
Stirlingehire in the conservative interest in 
the parliament of 1869-66. The future 
judge was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in which university he 
graduated B.A. (eighth wrangler) in 1836, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1838. In 1870 he 
received the honorary degree of LL.D, from 
the university of Edinburgh. Admitted on 
20 April 1886 student at Lincoln's Inn, he 
migrated thence to the Inner Temple, where 
he was called to the bar on 23 Nov. 1838, 
and elected honorary bencher on 13 April 
1877. 

For some years after his call he went the 
northern circuit in a briefless or almost 
hrielless condition, He had no professional 
connection, no turn for politics, no political 
interest, none of the advantages of person 
and address which make for success in 
advocacy, and though his well-earned re- 
pute as a legal author (see infra) led to Iiis 
occasional smploymeut in heavy mercantile 
cases, he was still a stuff gownsman, and 
better known in the courts as a reporter than 
as a pleader, when on the transference of 
Sir william Erie from the queen’s bench to 
the chief-justiceship of the common pleas, 
Lord Campbell startled the profession by 
selecting him for the vacant puisne judge- 
ship. He was appointed justice on 27 June 

1859, and on 2 Nov, following was invested 
with the coif. He was knighted on 24 April 

1860. Tho surprise with vmoh his advance- 
ment was received was proved by the evpnt 
to have been singularly ill-founded. 

It was soon apparent that the new puisne 
possessed In an omineut degree all the essen- 
tial qualities of the judicial mind. To a 
logicM faculty, naturally acute and improved 
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liy severe ^ecipltne, lie added a depth of i 
learning, a breadth of view, a Bobnety of 
iudgment, and an inexhaustible patience, 
which made his decisions as nearly as pos- 
Bible infallible. Few eataea c^isire* came 
before him during his seventeen years tenuM 
of ofSce as judge of first instance i ^ 
dignity and impartiality with which he pre- 
sided at the trial (28 Oct. 16671 of the Man- 
chester Fenians were worthy of a mote 
august occasion ; and his charge to the 
grand jurv of Middlesex (2 June 1868) on 
the bill of indictment against the late go- 
Ternor of Jamaica, Hr. Edward John Eyre, 
though not perhaps altogether unexception- 
able, is, on the whole, a sound, weighty, and 
vigorous exposition of the principles appli- 
cable to the determination of a question of 
great delicacy and the grayest imperial con- 
sequence. ^Iie consolidation of the^ourts 
e&cted by the Judicature Acts of 1878 and 
1876 gave Blackhurn the status of justica of 
the high court, which numbered among its 
members no judge of more^ tried ability 
when the Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 
1876 authorised the reinforcement of the 
House of Lords by the creation of two jn^- 
cial life peers, designated 'lords of app^ in 
ordinary.’ Blackburn’s inrestitwa with the 
new dignity met accordingly with universal 
approbation. lie was raised to tbe peerage 
on 10 Oct. 1876, by the title of Baron 
Blackburn of Killearn, Stirlingshire, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords and was 
sworn of the privy council in the following 
month (21, 28 Nov.) In the part whi^ he 
thenceforth took in the odmluistration of 
our imperial jurisprudence, Blackburn ac- 
quitted himseu with an ability so consum- 
mate as to cause his retirement in December 
1886 to be felt as an almost irreparable loss. 
The regret was intensified by the discov^ 
of a curions fiaw in the Appellate Jurisdic- 
tion Act, by which his resignation of office 
carried with it his exclusion from the House 
of Lords. This anomaly was, however, re- 
moved by an amending act. He died, un- 
married, at his country Beat, Doonholm, 
Ayrshire, on 8 Jan. 1890. 

Blackburn was a member of the royal 
commissions on the courts of law (1867) and 
the stock exchange (1677), and presided 
over the royal commission on the draft 
criminal code (1878). He was author of a 
masterly 'Treatise on the Efiect of the Con- 
tract of Sale on tbe Legal Higbts of Pro- 
perty and Peosession in Goods, Wares, and 
Merchandise,’ London, 1845, Svo, which 
held its own os the standard text-book on 
the subject until displaced by the more 
comprehensive work of Benjamin. A new 


edition, ret ised by J. C. Graham, l 
in 1886. As a reporter Blackbura''^^, 
borated with Thomas Flower Ellis [q.rT 

[Eton Sehool Lists; Foster’s Menatthsan 
and Peerage, 1880 ; Barke’e Peerage, 1886,0^1' 
Cant. ; Cel. Uiiiv. Cambr. ; Times, 10 Jen, ISjs 
Ann. jleg. 1883-8, 1896, ii. 127 ; Law Ebm f 
9, 16 July 1869, 13 June 1868, 16 Doe.i8jj 
15 Jan. 1887, 18 Jan. 1890; Law Mag, anilj, 
Hbt. XIV. 266 ; Law Journ. 18 Jiin. 1896 ; C»oi. 
ball’s Life, ed. Hardcastle, ii. 872 ; Poly, 
Personal Bemembrances, ii. 86; Stephen’* hj, 
of James FitzJames Stephen ; Finlaeon’s iUm 
of the Case of the Queen v, Eyre, 1868,*,^ 
Lords' Journ, cviii. 424; Pari. Papers (H,0l 
1808-9 0. 4130, 1878 0. 2167, 1878-9 C.Stf 
BsUantine’s Experiences, 1890, pp. 248etsK‘ 
333.] J.Mf’ 

BLACKIE, JOHN STDABT (180(|, 
1896), Scottish mofossor and man ofletten 
eldest son of Alexander Blackie (d. IM 
by his first wife, Helen Stodart (d. 18^]' 
was born in Charlotte Street, Glasgow, on 
28 July 1809. Ilis father soon removed tj 
Aberdeen, as manager^ of the Commaciil 
Bank. Blackie had his early education it 
the hurgh grammar school and Marisekl 
College (18Sfl-4). In 1824 he was plierf 
in a lawyer’s office, but ns his mind tiiaei 
towards the ministry, after six months ha 
went up to Edinburgh for two more yeiis 
in arts (1826-0. iXu galnod the notice ef 
‘ Christopher North,’ but was prevented hp 
‘ a morbid religiosity ’ from doing bimtell 
justice. He then took the three yeare’theo- 
logical course at Aberdeen. The divinitf 
professors, William Lourenoe Brown [q.vj 
and Duncan Mearns [q.v,], sorm to have h- 
fluenced him less than Patrick Forbes, pn- 
fessor of humanity and chemistry at Aiap^g 
College, who turned Mm from systems of 
divinity to the Greek testament. It wat 
on the advice of Forbes, whose sons were 
going to Gottingen, that Blaokie was seat 
with them in April 1829. At Gottingen he 
came under the influence of Ileeren, Ottflied 
Muller, aud Soalfeld. The following aessioa 
(after a walking tour) ho spent in Beilin, 
nearing the lectures of SchleiermacLer end 
Neander, Boeidrh and Banmer. From Berlin 
he travelled to Italy, liaving an introdnotioa 
from Neander to Bunsen, then in Bone. 
Bunsen met one of his theological difficulties 
hy telling him that ‘ the duration of olker 
people’s damnation was not his businesa’ 
After a few months he was able to compose 
an archsBological essay in good Italian (' ha- 
torno nn Saicofogo,’ Borne, 18SI, ore). 
From a Greek student at Borne he learned 
to speak modern Greek, and grasped the 
idea that Greek is ' not a dead but a living 
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I On hia return homeward his 
language. London in November 

introduced him _to Broupjliam, 


Six inontlia at 


i'°‘**‘mn.vinoed S^&thM that Blacldo was 
^T^rtined for a career in the church. Hie 
to fill a professor's chair. In 
1833 his father offered him 

lflO/Tyefrforthreeye.ara to study for tho 

5 bar On 1 July 1834 he was ad- 
SS member of the faculty of advocates, 
tat during the next five years he held only 
briefs! He managed to support him.»elf 

bTiingfoi ‘Pomgii 

Zarterlv.’ having made himself known by 
JSSon of <Wst- (1834), which won 
the cojninendation of Carlyle. 

On 1 May 1839 the government created a 

chair of humanity (Latin) at Mnrischnl Ool- 
Icee Aberdeen, and appointed Blackie as 
the W regius professor. Tho iippiiiutment 
was due to the influence of Alexander Ban- 
M.P. for Aberdeen, and was de- 
nounced us a ‘whig job.’ Before Blackie 
could he installed, it was neco'-siu'i; for him 
to aubseribe the 'VVoatininslur Oonfoshion in 
presence of the Aberdeen presbytery. This 
he did on 2 July, but at the same 1 line made, 
and afterwards published, a declamtimi that 
he had signed the document ‘ not as my 
private confession of faith,’ but ‘ in vofwonoo 
to university offloos and duties merely.’ The 
certificate was granted, but a later meeting 
ofpi'esbytery(13 Aug.) attempted to with- 
draw it, cited Blackie to a special meeting 
(3 Sept.), found that ho had not signed in 
conformity with the act, and warned (ho 
senatus against admitting him. Blackie 
raised an action against the senatus, which 
was changed into on action against tho 
presbytery (at the instance of llial body). 
For two years the matter wiw before the 
courts; in July 1841 Lord Cimninghamo 
gave decision that the function of tho pres- 
bytery 'in tho matter of wltnossing a sub- 
scription ’ was ‘ ministerial only.’ Appeal 
was refused, but both parties hiid to pay 
their own costs. On 1 Nov. IllaoUio wos 
installed in his chair. His opening lubtresH 
was unconventional and florid; but ho made 
it clear that his purpose was (as ho after- 
words expressed it) 'through Latin to 
awaken wide human sympathies, and to 
enlarge the field of vision.’ 

The eleven years during which ho held tho 
Aberdeen chair were yeors on his part o f atro- 
nuoiis but only moderately successful effort 
to arouse the spirit of Scottish univorsityro- 
fom, It must bo admitted (.hat Dliio'kio’s 
idiosynorasiussomotimos furnished an oxcuso 
for not taking him seriously. Ilia sohomc 


for matriculation examinations was opposed 
by James Pillans [q. v.], an educational re- 
former of different temporamont. At Aber- 
deen he instituted (16 March 1860) the ‘ Hel- 
leuio Societ y,’ a racoiing of private frionds for 
‘tho advancemont of Greek literature in 
Scotland ; ' and in tkesame year hepublished 
his verso translation of ./Bschylus, b^un in 
1838. Tho death (1861) of George ifunbar 
jq. v.l vacated the Greek chair in tho Ediii- 
onrgh University, Thoappointmontwasthen 
in the gift of the Edinburgh town oouncil. 
After a tougli contest Blaokio was eleoteil 
(2 March 1863) by the casting vote of the lord 
provost, punean McLaron [q.v.l He thus at- 
tamed his long-chorishod desire ‘ to exchange 
Lat in for Greek, copper for gold.’ His Latin 
scholarship was, however, excellent ; in some 
respects stronger than his Greek. Before 
entering upon his dutlos ho published a 
lively tract on tho ‘pronunciation of Greek.’ 
His own practice in nis class was always to 
use the accents, and (with some modilica- 
tion^ t ho modern Greek sounds of tho letlors ; 
his iuuioiis qtroof that ncoeiit might be kept 
distinct from [lunntit.y was the ivord ‘ cab- 
drivor.’ IIo did not, however, inslsl on any 
uniformity of iisago among his students, few 
of whom followoclbis lead. 

TTls inaugural looturo was on ‘Classical 
Lilcraturo in its relation to the Ninetooutb 
Century' (1863, five). lie made his first 
visit to Greece in 1863, reaching Albons on 
4 Alay, and returning to Edinburgh in July, 
lie wished to gain local colour for his traiis- 
latioii of tho ' Hind,’ already drafted, hut, 
not published till i860, and preceded tiy 
his ‘ Lays and Tjegonds of Ancient firuoee,’ 
1867. The opening lecture of his second 
session was on ‘ The Living Loiigungo of tlie 
Greeks’ (1863, 8vo), lie succeeded (May 
1866) in oslahlishing an entrance oxaiuina- 
lioii for tho junior Greek class. ’Wliile 
Blaokio promoted in his class a good doal of 
enthusinsm of various sorts, and always 
exert od a steading moral inlluonco, ho was 
rarely siieoi'SHful in oronting an appetite for 
Greek scholarship. If it existed, no did hia 
best to foster it, and was very kind to 
.struggling sludenls. Hut his class-work 
was unmetliodioal, his loutures galloped 
away from their theme, and his supervision 
was negligent. Alany odd stories of his en- 
conntors with his student s wore told, Onu 
of the host known (to tho effect that a 
notice about not meeting ' his classes ’ had 
been improved by removing the ‘ e,' where- 
upon Blackie further amended it by deleting 
the ‘ 1 ’) is voiieliod for by ‘ an oyo- witness ' 
(ICbnhj]dt, p. 161) as having occurred in 
1879 ; but it was no now story in 1860, and 
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had previously done duty as told of William His chief publications vrere; 1, 
Edmonstouue Aytoun [q. v.] Perhaps his . . . translated into English Verse,’ igji 
best service to the Edinburgh University Svoj IftSO, 8vo. 2. ‘On Subsoriptioa t, 
was his long and energetic labour in connec- Articles of Faith, Edinburgh, l^g g, 
tion with the founding and endowment of. S. ‘ University Beform,’ Edinburgh, ’W 
the Celtic chair, instituted in 1883, shortly 8vo. 4, 'The Water Cure in Sootlind.' 
after he had become an emeritus professor. Aberdeen, 1849, 8vo. 6. ‘The LyiiS 
During the whole of his Edinburgh career Dramas of .lEschylus . . , translated inn 
he had been growing in public favour, till English Verse,’ 1860, 2 yols. 8vo. 6. '(C 
his genial eocentriciwes were relished as the the Studying and Teaching of Langnaffe.' 
living expression of a robust and versatile Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo (English and Lafu) 
nature. His boundless good-humour made 7. ‘ On the Advancement of Learning h 
amends for his brusque manner and for his Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo. 8. ‘L, 
somewhat random thrusts, franMy delivered and Legends of Ancient Greece, with otlit 
with great gusto in his cawing, cackling Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1867, 8vo. 9, ' Qj 
voice. With a rich fund of Scottish pre- Beauty,’ Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo. 10. 'Lvricil 
judices he combined a very outspoken Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1800, 8vo. 11. ‘‘The 
superiority to local and sectoian narrowness. Gaelic Language,’ Edinburgh, 1864, 8 to. 
He became the most prominent feature of 12. ‘ Homer and the Iliad,’ Edinburgh, 1866' 
the patriotic and literary life of Edinburgh, 4 vols. 8vo. 18. ‘ Musa Burschicosa . , | 
and as a breezy lecturer made his personality Songs for Students,’ Edinburgh, 1869, 8vo' 

felt in aU parts of Scotland. Always fond 14. ‘War Songs of the Germans,’ EdinburglL 

of moving about, his public appearances be- 1870, 8 vo. 16. ‘Four Phases of Morals! 
came still more frequent after his retire- Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utiliti! 
meat from his chair. Ha kept up his love rionism,’ Edinburgh, 1871, 8 vo. 16. 
of foreign travel; his last visit to Greece was and English Diuogues . , . for SchoDh' 
in 1891. Till May 1894, when he was 1871, 8 vo. 17. ‘ Lays of the Highlands and 
attacked with asthma, his health and Islands,’ 1871, 8vo. 18. ‘On Self Culture’ 
strength were marveUons. His last public Edinburgh, 1874, 8 vo. 19. ' Ilorte Het 
appearance was at the opening of the college lenicBs,’ 1874, 8 vo. 20 . ‘ Songs of Eeligiou 
session in October 1894. He died at and Life,’ 1876, 8 vo, 21. ‘The Lsnguana 
9 Douglas Ci'escent, Edinburgh, on 2 March and Literature of the . , . Highland^ 
1896, and, after a public funeral service in Edinburgh, 1876, 8 vo. 22. ‘The Natural 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, was buried in the History of Atheism,’ 1877, 8 vo. 28. 'The 
Deau cemetery on 6 March. He left 2,600d. Wise Men of Greece . . . Dramatic Dia- 
to the Edinburgh University for a Greek logues,’ 1877, 8 vo. 24. ‘The Egyptian 
scholarship, limited to its theological stu- Dynasties,’ 1879, Bvo. 26. ‘ Gaelic Societies 
dents. His portrait was painted (1803) by ... and Land Law Reform,’ Edinburgh, 
Sir George Reid. His deoivcut features, 1880, 8 vo. 26. ' Lay Sermons,’ 1881, 8 to. 
shrewd grey eyes, and long white hair (for 27. ‘Altavona . . . from my Life in the 
soma time during the fifties he had worn a Highlands,’ Edinburgh, 1882, 8vo. 28, ''The 
curious grey wig) were made familiar in Wisdom of Goethe,” Edinburgh, 1883, 8to. 
countless photographs, engravings, and I 29. ‘The . . . Highlanders and the Land 
caricatures, which reproduced his jaunty air, Laws,’ 1886, 8 vo. 80. ‘ What does Ilistotr 
the pluid thrown about his shoulders, his teach P’ 1886, 8 vo. 31. 'Gleanings of Song 
huge walking stafi) and hie eoft hat with from a Happy Life,’ 1886, 8 vo. 82. ‘ Life 
broad band. lie never wore spectacles, of Robert Burns,’ 1887, 8 vo. 33. ‘ Soottinh 
He married, on 19 April 1842, Eliza, third Song,’ Edinburgh, 1889, 8vo, 34, ‘Essays,’ 
daughter of James Wyld of Qilston, Fife- Edinburgh, 1890, 8 vo. 36, ‘A Song of 
shire, but had no issue. His half-brother, Heroes,’ 1890, 8 vo. SO. 'Greek Primer,’ 
Georges, Bloekie, professor of botany in the 1891, 8vo. 87. ‘ Christianity and the Ideal 
university of Tennessee, died in 1881, of Humanity,’ Edinburgh, 1 ^ 93 , 8 vo. 
aged 47. , t., i ■ . . ■ In 1807-6 he published some pamphlets 

It 18 diScvut to clftSBify Blackie 8 'wxitingS; on forms of goTornmoiit, and a debate on 
in which prose and verse were often inter- demoerooy with Ernest Charles Jones [q, v.] 
mingled. Nothing he has written has kept He contributed to the volumes of ‘Edin- 
80 permanent a place as his hymn, ‘ Angels burgh Essays ’ (1 866-7) and pvefooed a good 
uol^ nign and lowiy, written by tlie banka many books on subjects in which he was 
of the TweM on his wedding tour (1842) interested, Selections oC Ms verse were 

and Legends’ edited in 1866 (with memoir) by Charles 
C1“67). Rogers (1826-1890) [q.v.], and in 1890 (with 
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BLACKMAN, JOHN (/i. ICW-MtH), 

i^er. [SeeDLAKMAH.J 
BLAOKMOEE, lUOIIAim 1>(|I)I.- 

SSe,ofwliieh imviBl. his f-illu-r, 
Stoore (d. 1868 ), was ournU'-m-oliHrjfu. 
sSher, at one time fellow o I '-M-lot 
Mc«, Oxford, was a seholnr ol lujjh elna- 

sical attainmentB and oxeeiiUoniil lor(‘i' of 
iotar, Tlie Mvolist a luolhur, a womm. 
Zbarm and reilnoment, was Aniu. [laHwit, 
ddffitdaugliterof llie Uov. Jloboi luiinhl , 
Tl(fflpofTewl:osbury,adoacondau( of bar Jolm 

St 'tlie eldov ’ (1013 -lOHil) 1 .j. v. ], twi<-e 
MTor of Bristnl. Ilia uiotliei-a nu.J her, 
JferoTi was a granddaugblov ol I’liilni Doil- 
dridee, the noiieoiiformist iiuiiislor f(|. V.|, 
aud from tbia ('011110011011 tlio iioyoliat de- 
,iyad liis second uaino. The Knighla, liia 
Bother’s family, bad long owned Nonage 
Court, Newton Nottngo, (lluiiioi-gunahire, 
ffhicb contained niany aiieioiit. IreiiauiVB 
and relies of Dr. l)0(ldridH«. 'I’bei'o tlie 
novelist spent much of Ida youlb, wlmn it 
was occupied by bis undo, tlie Uev. 11. Uoy 
Enigbl. 

Blackmore liadj ns lie once (ml it, 'a 
crooked start in life.' 'I'lireu montlis after 
kia birtk at Longwortli an eiiidemie id’ 
typhus ihvorsnroau desointieu in (lie villano. 
His mother died of Ibo diaease, wliieli alie 
cootiaeled wbilet visiting in llie (wriali, and 
otliere of the boiisubold alau aueouiiibed. 
The place became unliearabln lu tbo elder 
Blackmore, and bu ((nitted il i'ei' a e.iiraey 
at Guluiitooh, near llarnataple. lie liiinlly 
settled ill 1817, ns etirulu-iii-uliurge, in Aali- 
foid, in tbo samo coiiiily. bleiiiiwhilu I tUu'Ic- 
norecame to live will! bin iiialeriial uruiid- 
mother, Mrs. Knight, at Niiwlon lluiiHe, 
Newton, and after aorao years Ida I’m her 
married again. Uidiard remained at Newton 
foreevurm years, and waa (lien aeiit to a 
pieparatory aobool at Drulou, in Nomerael ; 
and from tlierolia wont to flltiiideU'sirfolKatl, 
Tiverton, where he fared roughly under the 
figging system. JIo was a jimud shy boy, 

S iiick-witted, liumoroua, with a < uuuh of iiiia- 
liief. Among his fellow-iiunils wna Fredo- 
rlckTemple, aftorwarda archbiaUiiii of Dam er- 
bury, who, whilst living at CuliUHtock, took 
lasaons from Ijlaoltmoro’a father. Jlloekmoro 


nequitted liLiiiaelf woll at Bliuidell’a. lie 
W'UB head-hoy for aorao time, and, won a 
aeliularalii]! which look Iiim to Oxford, and 
to Ida I’athnr’s eidlege, Kxotor, whore lie 
luiitriculiiled on 7 Dee, IHltl, At Oxford, 
where some of tbo luippieal years of his life 
wereapmit, Iio waa regarded ns a sound olas- 
hical acliolar, with distiiiot ability in Ijutlii 
verae, and lo a anmil oirelo of iiitimalea hu 
was known as aiienlliiiaiaatio uiiglur, nakil- 
fiil elieas- player, a lover of animals, and a 
lieeii Hludenl of nut lire. 

During a long vaentiun, while slaying at 
Noltnge Court with his unolu, ho mado his 
first atlemjit iil lirlluii with 'Tliu Maid ul 
Bker,' tliu aeeiiu of wluuli is laid in that 
locality. The novel, howover, did not satisfy 
him, and was tlirown aside in ahalf-linished 
uondiliim, and only eomjdeted in lalur years, 
lu llieae diiya he waa very fond of shout ing, 
and iiiunv of Ihe rani birds iiient ioiiecl in 
Mr. Kiiiglil’.siaoiiegi’iijiiiuii Newton Noltiige 
fell to Ilia gun. lie gradiiiiled II. A. with a 
second cIuhm in classics in 1817 (At, A, tK/)3). 
While with a leading parly in.)er.ii)y lllack- 
moro f(‘ll in lovcwilb (he daiigliler of dm 
(lermin at whoso liouao he was aliiying at 
,S|, Ih'liera, Mish Diiey Maguire, ami ha 
luiirried her iu lHr»3. lie waa afraid lo tell 
Ilia father, le. the latter wna an uneompro* 
luiaiiig Anglican, while Ida young wifo \mih 
a llomaii cHlbolir. b'or hoiik' years Mr. ami 
Mra. Hlaehmoie lived in lodgings in lliii 
iiorlli <d’ l.ondon in narrow cireumstaiicus. 
Mrs. Itlae.kmore, soon after her marriage, 
joiiiod tlio ehureli ol i'lnglnud. Always 
wmiewlml of an invalid, alie died 011 Hi Jan. 
IH-iK, when her liuabaud was at tin* lioight 
of his fame, ami lio imvur censed to mourn 
her loss. Tliero were no ehildreii of tho 
nmrriago, niid to Ihe end of his life Jllnelc- 
numi'a lioine xias ke]il as far as (lossiblu 
e.vaclly na Ida wife liiid left il. 

Ho waa eaUeil In the liar on 7 Juno IHfiB, 
and for a ahorl time jiraeliscd as a eon- 
veynneer, a (diase of Ida life whieli dimbt- 
losH HUggested Honie well-known jiassagea iu 
‘(’lirialowell.’ lie was a im(^iil of John 
Warner, of Ihu loner 'renqde and llie 
cluuivury bar. He liiul a good ciinnco iif 
miccecdiiig at I be bur in Iho apeeial direction 
which ho hud cliosen, hut lie suddouly ro- 
Ittii(iiislio(l hi. profossiou for ruiisous which 
lie never evplainod, and xvhieii aoiirccly any 
even of Ilia iutimiilu friuiids suapected. Tho 
truth, however, is tJml ho was siibjuct lu 
cpilupay, brought about by tho Ulstreatment 
111 the big hoys at lUumtcU's, It was not 
less iniptfriitivo tliiit ho should immediately 
find otlmr ('uqiloymont, and so for a time 
ho turned his scholarly ncquiremouls lu 
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advantage and tlierefore took up educational 
work, wkich he never liked, and for which 
ha was ill-adapted. He became in 1866 
classical master at Wellesley House School, 
Twickenham Common. His dreams of dis- 
tinction gathered in those days around poetry 
rather than prose, and his first book, a thin 
and scarce volume, appeared in the same 
year, entitled ‘ Poems by Melanter,’ the most 
ambitious of which was a drama , ' Eric and 
Karine,* founded on the fortunes of Eric XIV 
of Sweden. It was quickly followed— at 
an interval of a few months — by ' EpuUia,’ 
which wosalso published anonymously. This 
book contains a felicitous translation from 
Musceus of the story ofHero and Leander,and 
an ambitious patriotic ballad on the battle 
of the Alma. But of more account is the 
beautiful invocation ‘ To my Pen’ — perhaps 
the most finished and certainly the most 
fanciful of Blackmove’s verse. ‘ The Bugle 
of the Black Sea,' a patriotic poem suggested 
by the war then in progress in the Crimea, 
appeared in 1866. He ^o translated some 
of the idylls of Theocritus, and his renderings 
were printed in ‘ Eraser’s Mi^ozine.’ This 
was followed in 1860 by ‘ The Eate of Frank- 
lin,’ on the title-page of which his name for 
the first time appeared as of ‘ Exeter College, 
Oxon. M.A., and of the Middle Temple.’ 
He wrote the poem in aid of the fund for 
the erection of a statue of the explorer in. 
his native town of Spilsby. 

Shortly before this Blackm ore’s uncle, the 
Bev. H. H, Enight, died, and bequeathed to 
him a sum of money which enabled him to 
realise one of the dreams of his life— a house 
in the country encompassed by a large gar- 
den. His father, who in his closing years 
(he died suddenly in the autumn of 1868) 
was extremely kmd to the young couple, 
took great interest in this scheme, and 
helpedmm to carry it into effect. Blackmore, 
in uis walks abont Twickenham when a 
master at Wellesley House, had seen a plot 
of land at Teddiugtou which he coveted, and 
he now bought it and built himself, well 
bock fi;om the road — there was no railway 
in those days— a plain substantial dwelling 
which he called Homer House, a name sug- 
ested by that of a favourite dog j and there 
e remained for the rest of ms life, culti- 
vating his vines, peaches, nectarines, pears, 
and strawberries, in enviable detachment 
from the world. His knowledge of horti- 
culture was both wide and exact, and he 
devoted himself, with an enthusiasm and 
patience which nothing chilled or tired, to 
the lowly tasks of a market gardener. Un- 
fortunately for himself he had received no 
business training, and was in consequence 


somewhat at the mercy of the 
ployed, more than one of whom robbed t 
to a considerable extent. He was anernT 
in the culture of grapes and exotic 
and for long years his fruit and flowers an! 
notably his pears, of which be was espedJ, 
fond, found their way regularly to 
Garden market, where, at one time-jl 
gusted by the extortions of the middl^ 
—he set up a stall. Lata in life he 
that hie garden of eleven acres, far C 
being remunerative, represented on an ar^ 
age 2601. a year out of pocket. He lo,d 
quality in fruit, and would send fat y,i 
wide, regardless of expense, for choice spec,, 
men ti-ees and plants, whereas the EngM 
public, he was never tired of assei'ting, U 
set its heart on quantity. ° 

After Blackmoro’e settlement at Teddinj. 
ton, the earliest product from his penwj 
‘The Farm and Fruit of Old,’ a sonorous asl 
happy translation of the first and eeconil 
Georgies of Virgil, which appeared in 1663 
Soholnre recognised ilg merit, but thii 
opproval did not soil the hook. D,.. 
heartened by the languid rcooption of he 
work in verse, alike original and in traags. 
tion, Blackmore sought another medium rf ! 
p.xpression, and found it in creative romance 
Ills first novel, ‘ Clara Vaiiglian,’ appeared 
in 1864, when lie had entered his fortieth 
year, and it marked the boginning of bb 
renown. In spite of the dramatio situatiosi 
of the hook and the remarkable powers of 
observation whicb it revealed ‘Olaa 
Vaughan’ was regarded oa a curiously «a- 
equal sensational story, dealing with tie 
unravelling of crime, and yet lit up by or- 
quisite Iransoripts from nature. ItoppesreJ 
williout its author’s name, and rumom 
attributed it at the timo lo a kdy uoreliet 
who was then rapidly approochiug thebaigit ' 
of her popularity, ‘Oradock Nowell'-a 
name euggestod by a veritable manse called, 
who once owned Nottago Court, and whose 
name is still coiigpicuous on a tablet k 
Newton church, which Blackmore said ic 
used to gaze at as a child during thossrnoa 
— ^was published in 1880, ‘ Crodock Nowell' 
was described by its author as a tale of tte 
New Forest, It was the only book in wliicl 
he laid hinuielf open to a charge of a parade 
of classical scholarship. It gave him a vogue 
with people who, as a rule, care little for 
fiotion, but its allnsions proved caviare to 
the general, and taxed (ho patience of tie 
circulating libraries, ‘Orados^ Nowell,' 
notwithsUnding this, is one of the beet d 
Blackmore’s heroes, and in Amy Rosodew 
he gave the world one of the mostbowitoh^ 
of heroines. It was in 1860, with his third 
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-f in flotion, that, Blackmore rose sud- 
f to the front rank of English nOTelUts 
‘’■l^hV publication of ‘ Lome Doona.’ 
Aftlifi critical ionrnals, he used to say, 
“j the book it the outset with faint 
hut it eventually took the great 
a ?orld by storm, ^or Lorna herself 
SL resistless in her beauty and grace, and 
rZ Eidd was made to tell bis own story 
S manly simplicity and dramatic force. 
ne novel of manners was m ascondenoy 
iLn ‘Lorna Boone ’ appeared, and Blonk- 
more was the pioneer of the new romantic 
movement, which, allying itself more or less 
closelv with historical research, 1ms since 
won a veritable triumph. Blackmore did 
for Devonshire what Scott did for the high- 
imjs hy conjuring up the romantic tra- 
ditions and invest iiig the story of old fouds 
and forays with his own imagination and 
fancy, fie used to say that ‘ Lorna Doono ’ 
drove him out of his favourilo county, for 
he found himself the object of cmharrassing 
attentions. No less than twelve novels fol- 
lowed ' Lorna Boone.’ ' The Maid of Skor ’ 
was published in 1873, and it was followed 
in 1876 by 'Alice Lorraine,’ which had long 
been in process, and at an interval of a year 
by ‘Orippa the Oorrior.’ Blaokinoru has 
town few more realistic portraits than that 
of Davy Llewellvu in ‘ The Maid of Sker,’ 
while the child fiardlewaa suggssled to the 
novelist hy a niece. 

‘Alice Lorraine ’ takes thi' reader at once to 
the South Downs, and some of the ohariic- 
teisin its pages, eapeoiiilly the Jlov. Blrimn 
Hales, a squarson of the old snorting school, 
are inimitable. In ‘ Cripps ’ Blaokmoro not 
only girds mischievously at Ids old profession, 
blit puts into the lips of the earriur his 
own homely philosophy of life. 'J'liu scone 
of hsK of the story is Oxford. Ilia other 
novels were: ‘Eroma, or MyFathor's Hin,’ 
1877j ' Mary Anerley,’ 1880; ‘ Olirislowoll,' 
1882; ‘TheBemarkahle History of Tommy 
Upmore,' 1884 ; ‘ Spriiighaviin,’ J8H7; ‘Kit 
and Kitty,' 1889 ; ‘ Porfyoross,’ IHOJ ; ‘Talps 
from the Telling llousp,’ 1800 ; and ‘ 1 laviol,’ 
1897. They all hear the unmistakable 
marks of his own attractive and unconven- 
tional personality, though in point of merit 
and power of appeal they are curiously 
unqual. ‘ Ohristowell ’ perhaps (^ives the 
best picture of himself, though m every 
hook he has written his own mdividuality 
leaps to light. The clergyman in ‘Perly- 
croes ’ he admitted was a portrait of Ids own 
fiither ; and another parson, John Bosodew, 
in ' Cradodc Nowell Ms his undo, the Bov. 
H. Hey Knight. Porlyoross is the home 
of Blackmoree boyhood, Oulmstock. ‘ Kit 


and Kitty’ enabled him to use with enviable 
skill his knowledge of market gardening, 
while ‘ Springhavon,' which is undoubtedly 
one of ^0 most ambitious of his books, 
allowed fme play for his hero-worship of 
Nelson. _ The opening pages of ‘Tales from 
the Telling House’ conlaiu some reminis- 
cences of his childhood. Jlis novels bear 
witness to his sincerity and strength, his 
generous interpretation of his fellow-men, 
his chivalrous devotion to girls and women, 
his keon_ appreciation of the beauty of 
nature, his lofty outlook on life, and the 
shrewd humour, luminous imagination, and 
delicate sympathy which he brought to the 
interpretation of the oommon round. Black- 
more did not share the prevailing view that 
his rank as a novelist would be inevitably 
determined hy ‘ Lorna Doono,’ and hy that 
romance alone. When asked by the present 
writer which of his novels lie himself re- 
garded as the best — both as an expression 
of his own persoimlilyand in point of work- 
luanshi])— his reply was instant and emphatic, 
‘ The Maid of Skor,’ and next to it in point 
of merit ho pilaced ‘ Hjirhiglmvon ’ — an his- 
torical romance— relegating ‘ Lorna Doono ’ 
to the third place. 

At the ago of seventy Blaokmoro returned 
to his llrst love hy the publication of a 
voliiinii of vorw', ‘ Eringilla,' whicli was 
publisbod in 1895. Inn characleristic pre- 
face ho called himself a ‘twittering linrh’ 
that long ago had been ‘ seared by random 
shots ’ and know too well that it could not 
‘sing like a nightingale.’ ‘l<’ringilla,’ In 
spito of n certain dainty fri>sliucss of phrase, 
cunningly linked to an antique Jluvour of 
cnlturo, juBlIllml tho adverse critics, One 
of the avowed ambitions of his life was to 
write a play. 

Blackmore died at Toddington, after a 
long illness, on 30 Jan. 1000, the same day 
as iiuskin. Hu kept a journal, hut forbade 
its publicaliou. A momoriol tablet bos been 
plaoi'd in Exeter Cathedral, 

Vorsonally Blaukmnre was proud, sby, 
reticent, and by no moans easy of access. 
Like John Bidu, he liked to have everything 
‘good and quiet.’ Ho was slrong-willod, 
autocratic, swool-tompered, self-centred. Hu 
loved girls in their teens when modest and 

t entlo. His fondness for animals, especially 
ogs, never failed. lie was an uncompro- 
mising conaoTvalive, in the social even more 
than in the political sense, and he oherishod a 
scorn of all sulf-adv(<rtisomont, His outlook 
on life was singulai’ly independent ; his judg- 
ments of men soraotimes caustic, hut more 
often lender ; his speooh kindly, picturesque, 
and above all shrewd, His humour flashed 
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forth on the least provocation in the give 
and take of ordinary talk. He loved peace 
and quietness supremely, sat_ lightly to the 
verdict of his neighbours, minded his own 
hnsinesB, was scrupulously honourable, and 
cultivated his garden hardly leas assiduously 
than the philosophic mood. He had scarcely 
any intimates ; one of the most trusted was 
Professor (Sir) Richard Owen, with whom 
he had much in common beyond the game 
of chess, and whom he introduced into 
' Tommy Upmore.’ All his novels, except 
‘ Clara Vaughan ' and part of ‘ The Maid of 
Sker,’ were written in nis plain brick house 
at Teddington. His day was divided be- 
tween his garden and his manuscript. The 
morning was held sacred to the vines and 
pears, the afternoon and early evening to the 
tash of composition. He detested London, 
and in later life seldom went beyond his own 
grounds, except once a week to church. His 
favourite poets were Homer, Virgil, Shake- 
speare, and among modem men Matthew 
Arnold. His skill with the lathe was quite 
out of the commou, and he carved some 
ivory chessmen delicately and curiously. He 
was'akeen judge of fruit, and often gave his 
friends delightful and quite unpremeditated 
lessons in its culture. Kackmore was a tall, 
square-shouldered, powerfully built, digui- 
fled-looking man, and was the picture of 
health with fair complexion and high colour. 

[Personal knowledge and private information,] 

BLADES, WILLIAM (1834-1890), 
printer and hibliogrimher, the son of Joseph 
Blades, was bom at Claphom on 6 Dec. 1834, 
and was educated at the Stockwell and 
Olapham grammar schools. He was appren- 
ticed on 1 May 1840 at his father's printing 
firm of Blades & East, 11 Ahehuroh Lane, 
London. Shortly after the expiration of his 
apprenticeship he was admitted a partner in 
the hnsiuesB, and soon he and his brother 
conducted it under the style of Blades, 
East, & Blades. He turned his attention to 
the typography of the first English press, 
and in 1&8 undertook to write an introduc- 
tory note to a reprint of Caxton’s edition of 
the 'Goveraayle of llelthe.’ Ilis Oaxton 
studies were conducted in a thoroughly 
scientific manner. New biographical facia 
were discovered in searching the archives 
of the city of London, and, instead of blin^y 
adopting the conclusions of Lewis, Ames, 
Hemert, Dibdin, and other preceding biblio- 
mphers, he personally inspected 460 yo- 
lumes mom Oaxton’s press, preserved in 
various public and private libraries, and 
oarefully collated, compared, and classified 
them. Each volume was critically examined 


from the point of view of a practical priilfT 
and arranged according to its letter 1?’ 
career of each class of type was traced fro* 
its first use to the time when it was 
out and passed into strange hands, Th" 
inquiry was more important in his evf' 
than the recording of title-pages and edt 
phons. Evei-y dated volume thus fell in* 
Its proper class, and the year of nndntea 
volumes was fixed by its companions. Snd 
was the way in which the story of Caxtoa's 
press was written. The first volume of tie 
'Life of Oaxton ’ appeared in 1861, and tie 
second two years later. It was only onenf 
many books, articles, and papers devoted b 
Blades to the study of England's first ptiat- 
ing-press. A notable result of his 
was to give an increased value to the Caitoa 
editions. His careful and systematic methods 
had much in common with those of Ilenir 
Bradshaw [q. v,, Snppl.], with whom le 
carried on a frii'ndly correspondence ei- 
tending over twenty-five years (0, W', 
Peotubbo, Mnnoir 11. B'radsJimii, 188# 
pp. rS-6, 90, 201, 265, 363), ^ 

Blades took a leading part in the or/tani. 
aation of the Oaxton celebration in 1877 
was a warm supporter of the Library As8(s 
elation founded the same year, and wad 
papers before several of the annual meotinn 
of that body. Ilia ‘Enemies of Bools' 
(1881), which was tho most popular of Ih 
literary productions, was a diaoursive at- 
eount of their foes, human, insect, and elf- 
mental. In a Horios of art ides in the ' Printers' 
Register’ in 1881 ho supported the claims of 
William Nicholson (1763-1816) [q. v.] as 
the English inventor of the steam press 
against tho contention of Goebel on behalf 
of the German, Koenig. 

He was a keen and honoiuMble man of 
business, over alive to modern improvement! 
in the mochanicnl part of his onlling. His 
writings were ohiefiy devoted to the early 
history of the art of printing, and besides 
the books mentioned uolow he contributed 
many articles to trade journals and biblio- 
graphical periodicals. lie was an arte 
collector or books, pictures, prints, medals, 
jettons, and t okens relating to printing, He 
took nn active share in the iminioipal irotl 
of his city ward (Oandlcwlok), was a menr- 
bet of the council of tho Printers’ Pension 
Fund, and a liveryman of the Scrivenen' 
Company. He died on 27 April 1890 at Ma 
residence at Sutton, Rurvoy, in his sixty-sixth 
.veaj’,_ leaving a widow, to whom he was 
married in 1862, and seven children. 

Ho published: 1. 'The Governavie of 
Helthe, reprinted from Caxton's eJition,' 
London, 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘Moral Prouerhea. 
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rXT^l,’ London, 1869, 4to. (These 

f i nf Boohs printed by or nscribod to the 
S ofW. Caxton,' London, 1806, sra. 4to. 
frl List of Medals, Jettons, Tohens, &c., 
.nnnaction with Printers and the Art or 
^ting,’ London, 1869, 8vo (only f wenly- 

jttuckby order of the Oorijoration of Lon- 
L,’ London, 1870, 8vo (privately printed). 

7 illow to tell a Caxton, with some limts 
where and how the same might be found,’ 
London. 1870, 8vo (a guide to the colleetor). 

8 “iWoWlt'eal Notes,’ London, 1870, 
8to (pnvately printed). 9. ‘Shakospcro 
and Typography, being an attempt to show 
Phatespere’s personal connection with and 
technical knowledge of the art of printing,’ 
London, 1872, 8To(a^‘eurf'eai)rip. 10. ‘.Some 
Early Type-specimen Books of England, TIol- 
hnd, France, Italy, and Germany,’ London, 
187o, 8vo. 11. ‘Earl of Bivera : the Bicles 
and Myings of the Philosophers ; a facsimile 
reproductwn of the first book printed in Eng- 
land,’ London, 1877, 4lo. 12. ‘The Bio- 
naphy and Typography of W. Ouxlon, 
England's first printer,' London, 1877, 8vo 
(No. S recast and issued in a more handy 
fonn, in connection with the Oiixton oele- 
bration) : 2nd edit. 1882. 13. ‘ThoBokeof 
Saint Albans, by Dame Juliana Berners j a 
facsimile,’ London, 1881, 4to. 1-1. ‘Tho 
Enemies of Books,’ London, 1881, five; 2nd 
edit. 1881 ; 3rd edit. 1882 j ‘ revised and en- 
larged ’('Book Lovers’ Library'), 1887, 2nd 
edit, 1888, with illusl rat ions, 1890 j Preneli 
tranelation, 'Les Livrus ct lours EnomiV 
Paris, 1888). 16. ‘NumisraatoTypographioa; 
nr the Medallic Ilistory of Printing, hoing 
an account of the medals, jettons, and lokons 
Gtnick in commemoratinn of printers and 
the art of printing,’ London, 188.3, 4to 
(No, 6 improved and enlarged '. 1 0, ‘ An 



London, 1886, 4to, with translation of tho 

t . 17. ‘Bibliogr.iphlcol Mie •elliinies : 

1, Signatures j No. 2, tho Ohaiued Li- 
brary at Winihorne Minster; Nos. 8, 4, 
and 6, Books in Chains,' London, 1800, 8vo. 
18. ‘ The Pentateuch of Printing,’ edited hy 
T. B, Reed, London, 1891, 4to (posthumoiu). 

[Memoir by T. B, Eoed, with a list of Bludes’s 
hooks and artlelos, preflxe.l to Pentateuch of 
Printing, 1891, See also Athonmum, 3 and 


10 May 1800; Academy, 3 May 1800; Times, 
29 April 1800; City Press, 30 April 1890; 
Printers’ Register (portrait), October 1809 and 
6 May 1800; J. F, Kirk’s Supplement to Alli- 
bone’e Dictionary, 1891, i. 180.J H. B. T, 

BLAGDON, FRANCIS WILLIAM 
(1778-1819), journalist and author, horn in 
1778 of humble parentage, begun his career 
as a ‘ horn-boy ’ employed to sell the ‘ Sun ’ 
newspaper whenever it contained any extra- 
ordinary news, lie then became amanu- 
ensis to Dr. A. F, M, Willloh, a medical 
writer, who taught him Fi-ench and (ior- 
mtin; he also learnt Spanish and Italian, 
and subsequently described himself as ‘ pro- 
fessor’ of those languages, an expression 
which probably implies that he endeavoured 
to earn a living hy toaching. At one time 
he published a ‘French Interpreter’ of 
whioh no copy soema to be extant. In 1802 
he began editing a series of ‘ Modern Dis- 
coveries ’ (London, 1802-3, 8 vols. lOmo); 
tho first two voliimos comprised Vivant 
Denon’a ‘ Travels in Egypt ’ m the train of 
Napoleon Bonaparte; the next two in- 
cluded Qolborry’s ‘ Travels in Africa,’ i.e. in 
the north-west portion ; and the remaining 
four were devoted to Pallas’s ‘Travels in 
tho Southern Provinces of Russia.’ The 
first two works wore translated by Blagdon 
from tho French, ond the last from the Qer- 
mon, PaUas’s ‘ Travels ’ were translated for 
a second time Ijy Blagdon, and a new edition 
published in 1 812 (Loudon, 2 vols. 4to), with 
niimerons illiist rations. In 180.3 Blagdon 
commenced publishing with tho Rev, F.Pro- 
vosl B, literary miscellany entitled ‘ Flowers 
of lutoriitiire,’ which continued to appear 
until 1800, and van to seven volumes (Lon- 
don, 1803 9,8vo). In 180,3 Blagdon alsopuh- 
lisked, in conjunction with Prevost, ' Moori- 
nnn,or Soled ions from tho , , , Works , . . 
of Dr. .Tohn Moore’ (London, 2 vols, 12mo), 
In 1806 ho brought out ‘A Brief Ilistory 
of Ancient and Modern India' (Loudon, 

8 vols. foL), which was reissued in 1813 as 
an apjiendlx to Captain Thomas William- 
son’s ‘ European in_ India ’ (London, 4to), 
and in ISOOlioeontributodtho ‘Memoirs’ to 
Ormo’s ‘ Graphic History of the Life, Ex- 
ploits, ond Death of . , . Noleou ’ (London, 
4to). 

About this time Blagdon became asso- 
ciated with the ' Morning Post,' which he 
helped to edit for some years. The paper 
was then tory in its views, and Blagdon’s 
literary activity took a polemical turn ; he 
had already, it is said, hoeii imprisoned for 
six months in 1806,forlibulling John Jervis, 
earl St. Vincent [q.vO The proposal of the 
whig ministry of 1806 to remove Roman 

l<2 
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catholic disabilities induced him to publish Histoiy of the celebrated “Book”’ 

mi * "RnnV nP Arorfirra ? * t.Tiifl Atrn fflAB nA’nrtT.T'Nria AnriaTYi * 


posed by John. Fox . , , and now entirely (London, 1808, 24mo), and compiled - ^ 
rewritten ... by the Rev. J. Milner, M. A.’ ral index to tlie ‘ British Critic,’ toIs • 
(London, 1807, 8vo); the use of the pseu- xlii. ; to him is also attributed 'Paris'?' 
donym ‘ the Kev. J. Milner ’ was inexcusable, was, and as it is ’ (London, 1808 8vol ** 
os a well-lcnown Roman catholic divine, n u nr ! ' 

nilAIlt "RIUDvlnfl TVAT*lr^nT171An7*A^T MttR. "laiQ,** R°a8°; * Btogr!’ D?ct ^o/' i? 

niiAnf. orittinna nf KiiLorinti a TfT/iT*Ir nniiaara^T ..i .i... ' « a iinm* 


John Milner [q.rj, was then living ; subse- Mig.'tsigT iL 88; Biogr. 
quant editions of Blagdons work Authors, 1810; Eeuss’s Begiator moiS 

m 1817, 1837, 1848, 1863, 1871, and in j. iqo; Edward Smith’s Life of CohbBU^ 

47-8 ; Watt’s Bibl. Britannica.l a Tu " 


1881 ; and in 1898 was published a version 
by Theodore Alois Bu&le^, described as 
‘ abridged from Milner’s edition,' 
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In 1809 Blagdon came into conflict with (1820-1890), Scottish divine, bom at Ai«, 
William Oobbett [q.v.], and in October of deen on 6 Feb. 1820, was the second sow 
that year he published a prospectus of ' Blag- James Blaikie (1780-1836) of CraigiebucklA 
don’s Weekly Political HegUtar,’ which was advocate, and provost of Aberdeen froin 1 m{ 

^ f A T\a TSwirffa^ t*i aawMa wt/twi-nav* «i a 1 OO/X !>-_ .f s. . . 


was compared to Catiline. Blagdou’s Aberdeen grammar school, Llien under Jampi 
‘Weekly Register’ never seems to have Melvin [q. v.] Ho was one of Melvin’s iZ 
appeared, and the ‘ Phoenix,’ another of his brilliant aohukrs, and entered 
ventures, soon came to an end. In 1812, College in November 1833. tiij jhirf 
with a view to exposing French designs on divinity session (1839-40) was spent ^ 
England, Blagdon brought out ‘The Situa- Edinburgh, and iu 1841 ho was liceWJ, 
tion of Great Britain m 1811. . . trans- preach by the Aberdeen presbyterv. 
lated from the Fi-ench of M. de Montgaillard 22 Sept. 1842, on the present at ion of theEad 
(London, 8vo); this evoked a reply from ofKintorBjhewasordainodministetofDrmn. 
Sit John Jervis White Jervis, who dasorihas blade, the early homo of Dr. George Mac 
Blagdon as* a gentleman well known in the donald. On 18 May 1813 he simed tta 
walks of literary ^owledge and of loyal deed of demissionandioini'iUlio Free Chnitl 
authors. In 1814 Blagdon published ‘An of Scotland. Alost' of his oongreimtioc 
a&toncal Memento , . . of the public Bo- seceded with him, and a church was erected 
.iwcings . . . m celebration of the Peace of for tlioir use. 

1814, and of the Centenary of the Accession Early iu 181-4 Blaikie was invited to 
of the Ho^e of Brunswick (Loudon, 4to), undertake a now charge at. Pilriff, in the 
and m 1819 a ‘ New Dictionary of rising district of Loiili Walk, EdmbuTsli. 

Quotations (London, 1819, 8vo), He died lie was inductod on 1 Marcli, and continued 
in obscurity and poverty in J une 1819^ and there for tweiity-foiir years. Durinjr this 
a subscription was rai^d for his destitute period ho manilosti'd a strong concern for 
widow and children (Gent Mag. 1819, u. the widfnro of the poor. He promoted tk 

, ... foundation and took part in tlio mimaijs- 

Besides the works mentioned above, Blag- ment of the model buildings which sfiU 
dou was author of ; 1. The Grand Contest forma feature of the district. In 1849 he 


sorvations on the Concise Statement of for the Working People’ (London, 8vo), a 
Facts by Sir Home 1 opham, 1806, 8vo. pu^cationwhiohattamodromarkablepcratt- 
iBtv’ krity, and which was praised by GnUct. 


AntW> » A I-®®® 'The North 

Author, 1W2, 8\o. 6. ‘Letters of the British Review,’ 

Prmeess of Wales, comprising the only true Li 1868 Blaikie was chosen to fill the 
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Sationswith the etudents were closer 
j »irn friendly thaffl those of an ordinary 
: 1 C aS practical power of orgonf- 
displayed in the institution of 
Sw College dlningj-hnll. In the general 
work of the free church he took p ample 
Zt particularly in connection with homo 
Snwork, temperance, and church ex- 
Zion. In 1888 he was Ounmngham lec- 
S choosing as his theme ' The rroadiors 
Scotland from the Sixth to the Nme- 
teenth Century’ (Edinhurgh, 1888, 8 vo). 
In 1892 he flUed the oflioe of moderator of 

*In*Z°^fleld of ^literature Blaikie was 

Catholic Preshylerinii’ from 1879 to 188!1. 
In the field of theology he produced aeyoral 
noteworthy works, hut his most important 
achieTsments wei-e in the field of hiography. 
His 'Personal Life of David Livingstone 
(Edinburgh, 1880, 8 vo j Grd edit. 188*.), com- 
piled chiefly from his unpublished journals 
and correspondence, has been long held in 
high repute, and his memoir of David 
Brown London, l«(t 8 , 8 vo). the principal 
of the Free Church College, Aberdeen, is on 


In 1864 Blaikie received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in 1872 that of LL.D. from tlio uni- 
versity of Abordoon. llo died on 11 Juno 
1899, at his residence, 2 Tanlallou Terrace, 
mom Berwick. On 20 May 1846 lio married 
Margaret Catherine Biggar. Ilia wifo and 
BIX children survived him. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Ms 
mncipal publications were : 1. ‘Dovid, 
King of Israel,’ Edinburgh, 1800, 8 vo j 2nd 
edit. 1861. 2. 'Bible History in oonneotion 
with the General Jlieto^ of tho World.’ 
London, 1869, 8 vo. 8 . * Outlines of Bible 
Oeo^aphy,’ London, 1801 , 8 vo. 4. ' Heads 
and Hands in the World of Labour,’!, ondon, 
1866, 8 vo. 6 . ‘The Hoad of tbo House,’ 
London, 1860, 12mo. 6 . ' Tho Work of lUo 
Ministry: a Manual of TIomilotical and 
Pastoral Theology,’ London, *873, 8 vo ; 2nd 
edit. 1878. 7. ' Glimpsos of the Inner Life 
ofoiuLoid,’ London, 1876, 8 vo. 8 . ‘The 
Public Ministry and Pastoral Mothnds of 
OUT Lord,’ London, 1888, 8 vo. 9. ‘ Leaders 
in Modem PhUantbropy,’ London, 1884, 
8 yo. 10. ' Eobeit Bollock, first Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh,’ London, 1884, 
870 (New Biographical Series of the Bsli- 
gious Tract Mciety, No. 6 ). 11, 'After 


Piftyyears j or. Letters of a Grandfather on 
occasion of the J ubilce of the Ifree Church 
of Scotland,’ London, 1 893, 8vo. 12.' Heroes 
of Israel,’ London, 1894, 8vo. 13. 'Thomas 
Chalmers,’ Edinburgh, 1890, 8 vo (Famous 
Scots Rories). lie edited: 1. 'Memorials of 
the late Andrew Oriohlon ’ [q. v.], London, 
1868, 8vo (with Norman Lockhart Walker). 
2. 'The Theology and Thoologians of Scot- 
land,’ by James Walker, Edinburgh, 1872, 
8 vo I 2 nd edit. 1888. lie was the author 
of a_ memoir of Islay Burns [q.v,], prefixed 
to his ' Select Hemoina ’(1874) j contributed 
to tlie 'Pulpit Commentary;’ and wrote 
several of the 'Present Day Tracts.’ He 
also prepared ‘The Book of Joshua’ for 
the ‘Expositor’s Bible’ (1893), and was a 
contributor to the earlier volumes of tho 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ Ho 
was one of the founders of the Alliance of 
the Eeformed Clmrchoe holding the Pres- 
byterian System, which is accustomed to 
hold triennial pan-preshyt Brian councils in 
tho British Isles or m America. 

[Unimblished reminisconcos of Dr. Blaikie, 
kindly communicated by hie son, Mr, W, B. 
Blnikio; Scotsmen, 12 Juno 1800; Free Church 
of Scotland Monllily, August 1800.] 

E. I. 0. 

BLAKELEY, WILIJAM (1830-1897), 
actor, played as an amateur at tho Gough 
Street theatre, now pulled down, aivd at the 
Soho theatre, now tho Itoyalty. His first 
appoarauco as a salaried odor was at tho 
Inoatro Eoyal, Dublin, with Sir William 
Don, lie then ot the Ainphilhcalre, Liver- 
pool, xfiayod Polonins and othor parts, and 
acoompnniod Sotlieru on tour, playing Asa 
Trcnchard to Ms Lord Dundreary in ‘ Oiii- 
American Cousin,’ In London he was aeon 
for the first time on 21 Dec. 1807 at the 
Prince of Wn Ips’s theatre. Tot t enham Strcnl., 
as Sir Abel Hotspur in Boueioault’s ‘IIow 
eliB loves him,’ a part he had taken at the 
first production at the Prince of Wales’s 
thoatro, Liverpool, on 7 Deo, 18G3, On 
16 Fob. 1808 bo was tbe first. Bodmin Todder 
in ‘ Play,’ and was John Ohodd senior in a 
revival of ' Society.’ Mr. Twcodie in Yates’s 
‘Tamo Oats ’ followed on 12 Doc, At the 
Olympic ho wos, 1 May 1871, Simeon Cole 
in Byron’s ‘Daisy Farm,’ After, in 1880, 
accompanying Rothom to America, ho ap- 
peared at the Criterion on 23 July 1881 as 
Jeromiah Deeds in ‘Flats in Four Stories’ 
(' Los Looatairos do Monsieur Blondeau ’), 
adapted by Mr. G. E. Sims. With this 
theatre his name is principaUy associated. 
Here ho played Babbiebrooli: in ' A Lesson 
in Love,’ and very many oomio parts in re- 
vivals of ' Brighton,’ ' Betsy,’ 'Pink Domi- 
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nos/ and ' Still Waters run deep.’ _ Among 
his original characters at the Criterion were 
Talbot in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ Foggerty’s Fairy,’ 
16 Deo. 1881 ; Brummies in II. J. Byron’s 
‘ Fourteen Days/ 4 March 1882 ; Ferdinand 
Pettigrewin Albery’s ‘Featherbrain/ 23 June 
1884; Barnabas Goodeve in the ‘Candidate/ 
29 Nov. ; General Bletchingley in Mr. Bur- 
nand's ‘Headless Man/ 27 July 1800. At 
Daly’s theatre he was, 2 Feb. 1896, Smoggins 
in ‘ An Artist’s Model ; ’ Duckworth Crabbe 
ill the ‘Chili Widow,’ Mr, Arthur Bour- 
chier’s adaptation of ‘ M. le Directeur,’ 7 Sept. ; 
and Commodore Van Giitt in the ‘ NewBaby/ 
28 April 1896. His last appearance in Lon- 
don was at the Criterion as Thomas ^ndal 
in ‘ Four Little Girls/ by Mr. Walter Stokes 
Craven, produced 17 July 1897. Besides 
being what is known as a ‘ mugger/ or maker 
of comic faces, Blakeley was a genuine come- 
^an, and was accepted as Hardcaatle in 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ In showing self- 
importance, in airs of assumed dignity, and 
in the revelation of scandalised propriety, he 
stood alone. He died at Criterion House, 
Clovelly Terrace, Walham, London, on 
8 Dec. 1897, and was buried in Fulham 
cemetery. 

[Personal know’odge; Fra nairaptiper, 11 Dec. 
1897 i Scott and Howard’s Blanchard ; The Dra- 
matic Peerage.] J. K. 

BLAKISTON, THOMAS WRIGHT 
(1832-1891), explorer and ornithologist, was 
bom at Lymington in Hampshire on 27 Dec. 
1832. 

His father. Jobs BiiAKisToir (1785-1867), 
major, was the second son of Sir Matthew 
Blakiston, second baronet, by his wife Anne, 
daughter of John Bnchfort. He served in 
the Madm.s engineers and in the 27th regi- 
ment (Euniskiilens), was present at the 
battle of Assaye, and engaged at the capture 
of Bourbon, Mauritius, and Java, and during 
the Peninsular war from Vittoria to Tou- 
louse. He published ‘ Twelve Years of Mili- 
tary Adventures’ anoiymously in 1820, and 
‘Twenty Years in Retirement' with his 
name in 1836, Ha died on 4 June 1867 at 
Moberley Hall, Cheshire. On 26 Sept. 1814 
he married J aue, daughter of Thomas Wright, 
rector of Market Harborough. 

ilis second son, Thomas, was educated at 
St, Paul’s (proprietary) school at Soutlisca, 
and at the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich, from which ho obtained a commission 
in the royal artillery on 16 Dec. 1861, He 
served with his regiment in England, Ire- 
land, and Nova Scotia, and in the Crimea 
before Sebastopol, where his brother Law- 
rence was killed in the battle of the Redan 
on 8 Sept, 1866. In 1867 Blakiston was 


appointed, on the recommendationrfgj^ 
ward Sabine [q. v.], a member ofthesciMft 
expedition for the exploration of 
North America between Canada ani a 
Rocky Mountains, under the comnnnd . i 
John Palhbcr [q. v.] He was ohieBvs- 
ployed in taking observations on theV-' i 
netio conditions, temperature, &e, • bat ’ 
1858 he erosaod the Kutanie and Bounji^ 'i 
passes independently, and published at W > 
wioh in 1869 a ‘ Report of the Exploirt,.,' 


of artillery at Canton, and there he otgenhd i 
his famous e.tploration of the mid& jjj I 
upper course of the Yang-tssie-Kiaag tj. 
idea being to ascend the river as far asthj 
Min, and then cross the province of Sa. 
chuen, and reach north-western India 
Tibet and Lhasso. The party oonaUted of 
Blakiston, Lieutenant-colonel H. A. Sitd 
and Dr. Alfred Burton, who still anrviia 
and with the Rev. S. Soheroschewsliy asinl 
tarproter, four Sikhs, and three Chinese m 
out from Shanghai on 12 Feb, 1801, coV 
voyed by Vice-odmiral Sir Jamas Hop'o 
aq^itadron, which left them at Yo-chan on 
1 6 March. They reached Pingahan on 26 Mat 
having travelled eighteen hundred milesfaj 
Shan^iai, nine hundred miles fuilher thaa 
any other Europeans, e.xcept the Jesuits la 
native costume, The country there beia; 
much disturbed by rebels, they were obliged 
to retrace their route on SO May, reacbiaj 
Shanghai on 9 July. Blakiston produceC 
surprisingly aroural o chart of the river W 
Hankow to Pingsliaii, published in 1861, for 
which he received in 1802 the royal (patiam's) 
medal of the Royal Geographical Societ) 
Partial narratives wore ^mblishod in the ^ 
ciety’s Journal, vol. xxxii., liy Sarel and^ 
ton, wliilo Blakiston prepared in October 
1802 It longer account of their ‘ Five Montto 
on the Ynng’-tsae/ witli illustrations byBae 
ton and sciontillc apmudiccs, Tliia is still 
treated as a te.xt-booK for tho country (cf, 
A. ,T. Littlb, TArouffA the Tang-tie Ooiga, 
1883). 

Before returning to England Blakistoa 
visited Yezo, the northern island of Japsa. 
Having resignod hie commission in 1862, 
he entered into an arrangement with a sub- 
stantial firm, and returned to Yeao in 188!i, 
lid Russia, Siberia, and tho Amur rivet, 
Ue settled at the treaty port of Hakodate, 
and founded sawmills for the c.vpoit of 
timber to China. This business hod to be 
abandoned owing to the obstruetioiis of the 
Japanese government; but he remained ia 
Hakodate os a merchant, e-tecuted surveys 
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--rr^r^^d^ifications, and soon became 
iw known of tbe European residents— 
ft^SaSe roi d'Hakodate '-keeping open 
inJrfor travellers, especially those with 
sStifio ^ be contributed 

w the ‘Journal of the Koyal Geographical 
Lietv ’ (vol. xlii.) a narrative of a journey 
mMdVso, containing information as to 
S^opogi-npby, climate, forests, fisheries, 
Xes, aid population, and first calling 
attention to the existeuco of a pre-Amu 

*^Dining*K^i8to“'s residence at Hakodate 
he paid gi'ent atteniion to the ornithology 
ofYezo. He made an extensive collectioii 
of birds, whieli is now in the museum at 
Hakodate, and in 1878 compiled, with Mr. 
H Prver of Yokohama, a catalogue of the 
avifauna of Japan (Ibis, 1878, pp. 207-50), 
revised and republished in the ‘ 'I’rausaotions 
of the Asiatic Society of Japan ’ in 1880 and 
1882, and Wily in Loudon in 1884. IIo 
demonstrated that the birds of Yeso belong 
to the Sibrnan os distinct from the Man- 
churian sub-region of tho I’lvlicnrotio region ; 
and the soo-geogruphical lino of division 
formed by the Strait of Tsu-garu hits boon 
termed lilakiston’e line (v. Atik, 1802, ix. 
75-0). In 1883 ho road to the Asiatic 
Society [Trana, xi. 1883) a paper on ‘ Zoolo- 
gical Indicalioue of the Ancient Uuuuexion 
of the Japan Islands with tho Ooiitinont.' 
Seven new epeolee of Japanuse birds are 
named alter him (for list soo Auk, 1. c.) 

In 1884, after a visit to Australia, Now 
Zealand, and England, lllakiston ivtired 
from hie bnaiuess and left Japan fur the 
United States. lie sclUod ovoiiUiiilly in 
Hew Mexico, died 16 (Jet. 1801 at San IJiogo, 
California, and was hiiriod at Coliunbus, 
Ohio. On 16 April 1885 ho married Anno 
Mary, daughter of Jami'fl Dun of Dundnll', 
London, Ohio. By her he loft a son and a 
daughter. 

Besides the works already moiiliuuod, 
Blakiston published in 1883 at Yokohama 
a book called ‘ Japan in Yezu,' cousisbing of 
aiticles reprinted from tho ‘ Jiijmn Qnzollc,' 
and a number of papers in tho ‘ Ibis ’ (on 
the birds _ of Britisli North America and 
Japan), in tbe ‘ ObrysiintbiMiium,’ llio 
‘Transactions of tho Asiatic Society of 
Japan,’ and the ‘ DroceedingB of the LTnilud 
Stales National Museum.’ Ills Cauadinu 


specimens are at Woolwich j and, besidi's 
the collectioii at Hakodate, he gave .Taponuse 
birds to the United ytiites National blusoum. 
To the gardens of the Zoological iSociuly of 
London he sent living animals. 

[Obituary notices in the Journal of tho Ituyal 
Geographical Scoloty, Decomlor 18'Jl, pp. 728- 


720; the Ibis, 1892, p. 100; and by Dr, L, 
Stejneger in the Aiik, 1892, ix. 76-6; writings 
as cituj above; private information from his 
brother, Mr. Matthew Blakiblon, E.B.Gl.S.I 
H. E. D. B. 

BLAKMAN, BLAKEMAN, or 
BLACKMAN, JOHN (^. 1436-1448), 
hiographor, was admitted a lellow of Merlon 
College, Oxford, in 1436, Nothing is known 
of his W^'diige, but a family of the uamu 
llouriehed at Eynsham in Oxfordshire in the 
sixteouth century {Ilarl, Soo, y. 193), In 
1439 ho was one of the two guardians of 
tho ’ old university chest,’ receiving an ac- 
quittance in respect of his oMce on 3 July 
of that year, Although not one of the ori- 
ginal fellows of Eton, he was fifth on tho 
list at the date (1447) of tho promotion of 
William of W^nllote [q. v.] to the see of 
Winchester. Ho probably vacated his fel- 
lowship at Merlon upon his election at 
Eton, for in the accounts (20 May 1448 to 
9 May 1450) of coiitribiitious rocoivod to- 
wards the building of thu bell-tower at 
Merlon, to which he gave 6s. 8d., he is nut 
styled u follow of tho college. His position 
at Eton brought him into contact with 
Henry VI, of whom he wrote in I<atin an 
interesting memoir. It was jirinted in 1732 
by Thomas Ilearne [q. v.] in Ms ’ Duo llerum 
Anglioarum Soriptores’ (i.e, Otterbourno 
ond Whelhamsteue). Tho work is a oolleo- 
tion of anecdotes illustrating the various 
virtues of the king. Blolcmuu expressly 
states tliiit ho writes as well from persuniil 
knowledge os from the information of Henry's 
atteudaiits, Among these he names ’ masters 
Bodou and Mannynge,' and Sir Kicliiird 
Tunstall, the king's chamberlain. Tliemas 
Mauiiyiigo was dean of Windsor (1452-62), 
a preferment he vacated after his attainder liy 
the Yorkist parliament in 1461 (I/U Nuvn, 
lii. 372 ; ifof. !'«;•/. v, 477 b, 480 b). 
Sir Ivioharil Tunstall was attainted by the 
same act {ib. pp. 177 a,470a)[seeTuir8L'A.i,ii, 
CuTunniVL']. Bodou was perhaps John 
Bodon (B.D. 1466 j Boasu, Itey, Uniu. 0,vf. 
p. 6). A biography drawn from such sources 
naturally became a panegyric, but it was 
not iiiqirobably cumposud for a purpose. It 
was written after Henry Vi's (loath and, to 
judge by the language used by tho author 
about the Yorkihts, iiflor thu accession of 
Henry VII. Tho canonisation of Henry VI 
was long a favourite project of Henry VII, 
who petitioned it of thren popes in succes- 
sion — Iimocout VIII (1484-1492), Alox- 
andov VI (1492-1603), and Julius II (1608- 
1613) (see Wilkins, Conoilia, iii. 040; 
Bnsou, England mter den Tudors, i. 238, 
386). Blakman's apotheosis was doubtless 
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intended to prepare tlie public mind for this 
step, 

Blakman is stated in the title of the 
printed copy of bis book to have been a 
• bachelor of divinity and afterwards a monk 
of the Charterhouse of London.’ The cor- 
rectness of the latter part of this statement 
is rendered probable bv the existence of a 
copy of Higden’s 'Poiychronicon’ in the 
A^burnham collection inscribed at the foot 
of the first page, ‘Liber domiis beate Mario 
de Witham ordiuis Oarthusienais ex dono 
m. JohannisBlakman.’ The volume is bound 
in crimson morocco with the royal arms, 
each book having an illuminated initial with, 
the arms of Eton College and a marginal 
ornament in gold and colours. Nothing is 
known as to the date of Blnkmaii’s death. 
An inscription in the west wall of the Grey 
Eriars Church, London, ‘ fr. Johannes 
Blackeman oh. 31 Jul: 1611 ’ must, as the 
dates show, refer to another person. A 
third oonlemporaiw of the same name was a 
benefactor of St. John’s Hospital, Coventry. 

[Oxford City Documonts, cd. .T. B. T. Eogora, 
1S91, p, 314; Epistolie Acadcmicss, eJ. JI. An- 
btey, 1808, i. 17o; Heiune’s Dno Itei-uni Angli- 
carum Sariptores, 1732, i. 283-307; H.irwood’s 
Alumni Etonanses, 1797 ; Lyto's Hist, of 
Eton College, 1877 , Havl. Soo. v. 108 ; Collect. 
Topogr. ii. 13G, v 398 ; llist. MSS. Comm, 8th 
Bep. App. 1881, 103 a ; Brodrick’s Memorials of 
Merton Collego, 1885, p. 233.] I. S. L. 

BLANCHARD, EDWARD LITT 
LAMAN (1820-1880), miscellaneous writer, 
the son of William Blanchard [q. v.], co- 
median, was horn at No. 28 (originally 31) 
Great Queen Street, London, was educated 
at Brixton, Ealiug, and Lichfield, accom- 
panied his father to New York in 1831, ond 
was in 1836 sub-editor of Pinnock’s ‘ Guide 
to Knowledge.’ In 1839 he wrote for ama- 
teurs his first pantomime, in which he played 
harlequin. Under the pseudonym of ‘ J?ran- 
cisco Frost,’ and subsequently under his 
own name, he wrote countless dramas, farces, 
and burlesques. In 1841 he edited Cham- 
bers’s ‘London Journal,’ and subsequently 
founded and edited 'The Astrologer and 
Oracle of Destiny ’ (1846, 20 Nos.), and also 
edited the ‘New London Magazine’ (1846, 
2 Nos.) ITe is res^nsible for editions of 
Thomas Dugdale’s ‘England and Wales De- 
lineated’ (2 Tols. 1864, 18G0),and Willough- 
by’s ‘Shakespeare;’ was author of ‘Temple 
Bar ’ and ‘Brave without a Destiny,’ novels; 
wrote manyillustrated guides to London and 
other places, including Bradshaw’s ‘Descrip- 
tive !^lw^ Guides ; ’ furnished entertain- 
ments for W. S. Woodin and Miss Emma 
Stanley ;Bongscomioand sentimental, princi- 


pally the former ; and other misoellcnain'; 
works. His dramatic efforts included ub 
for the eastern or minor theatres wriHr 
often for 10^. an act. To west-end ukvoo^ 
he is principally known as having for th^ 
seven years supplied tlio Drury Lane poutL' 
mime. These works were not devoidofptett. 
ness and fancy, in which respects theyhais 
not since been equalled. Alone or Tfift 
various collaburators ha also wrote paata. 
mimes for other London and country thestiei 
amounting, it is said, to one hundred in all! 
His plays have never been collected, reit 
few of them having heon printed. Blaai 
chard contributed to most of tlio comic tirali 
to ‘Punch’ and to various literary ventittfs, 
and was associated with many well-know 
men of letters, from Leigh Hunt to EdmnnJ 
Yates j was theatrical critic of many papers 
including the ‘ Sunday Times,’ the ‘ Weell} 
Dispatch,’ tlio ‘ Illiistraiod Times,’ the ‘Lon- 
don Figaro,’ the ‘ Observer,’ and ultimatdi 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph.’ To successive niuniets 
of the ‘ Era Almanack’ he contributed ‘i 
Plaj’goer’s Portfolio,’ and he wrote ftequentlv 
in tho ‘ Era.’ A mere list of his productions 
theatrical and other, would ooouiiycolniMi! 
De kept a diary, edited in 1801) after hii 
death, by Messrs. Clement Scott ond Ceal 
Ilowoi'd, which is n memorial of arduous 
and incessant struggle and, until near tk 
end, of miserahle pay. Tt furnishes a deligit- 
fill picture of one of the kindest, most Kniul, 
and lovable of Bohemians — a man with some 
of the charm of a Charles Lamb. After t 
long and distressing illness he died of creep- 
ing paralysis (4 Sept. 1880) ot Albert Man- 
bions, Victoria Street, and was biu'iod on tk 
10th in the Kensington ooinctery at Ilanwell. 
Blanchard was twice married, his second wife, 
to whom a complimentary performance wee 
given at Drury Lane, surviving him. In lie 
‘ Life ’ by Soot t and I lo ward his third name is 
given as Leman ; on his tombstone it is 
Lamau. 

[Personal knowledge; Yates’s Recoilectioiis 
and Experiences, p. 210 ; Srott and Hmrari's 
Life, 1891 (with portrait) ; Era, 7 aud U Sept 
1889; Men oC the Time, 12th od. ; Atheueum, 
7 Sept. 1880.] J. K, 

BLAND, NATHANIEL (1808-18015), 
Persian scholar, horn 8 Fob. 1803, was tto 
only son of Natbaniol Blond of Randalls 
Park, Leatborhead, His father’s name was 
originally Crumpe, but after leaving Ireland 
and pnr&asing l^ndalls Park he took, in 
1812, tho surname of Ms mother, Dorothea, 
daughter of Dr. Bland of Dorriqnin Castle, 
CO. Kerry, an eminent civilian. 

Blond entered Eton in 1818, matriculated 
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; — Oxford, in October 1821, 
B A. in 1826. IIo woe an 

Soatributed several voluablo papers to 
Syal Asiatic Society’s, Journal.^ Ihe 
S Tims 1843 (vol. Vii.), "waa a notice 
%rAto8bEoda, a collection of lives of 
L Tliia and a supplementary article ra 
P®ff: oftbe 'Journal’ are still standard au- 
jSAe subject. In 1847 be contri- 
S an elaborate article on Persian olicaa, 
Iwhwas afterwards piiblislied separately. 
He air described the Pote oollection of 
nrlental manuscripts in the Eton Colley 

yjmyrseePoiiijJosDPnJintUeRoyalAsianc 

ListyS 'Journal’ (orig. senes, vol. vm. 
1 0i-6) His last contribution to the ‘Jour- 
nal ’ in 1863, was on the Muliammndan sci- 
enM of tbe interpretation of dreams. In 
1844he edited Nizami’s ‘ Mnklizun-al-Asrar ’ 
for tbe Oriental Translation Emid. Hut un- 
fortunately be did not finisli Hus -work. 
The latter part of bis life waa oalaniitotis. Ho 
took to gambling, bad to sell Eniidalls Park, 
and eventually committed suicide at Iloin- 
bonig-lee-Baias on 10Aiig,1865. llis valuable 
oollection of Persian and other manuscripts 
was add througb Bernard Quariloli in 1860 
and purchased by tbe Earl of Orawfixrd. It 
nowfotms part of the BibliotbooaLiiulosiana. 

rProceedings of the B.A.S., vol. ii. N.S. p. 3 ; 
Annual Report of Juno 1860.] It. B-u. 

blaotord, henry eranois 

(1834-1893), moloorologisl and goologist, 
eon of William Blanford by liis-wifo, Harriet 
Simpson, was bom on 8 June 1834 in Mou- 
verieStroet, Whit efriars, where his fttj her bad 
a mannlhotory. His earlier oducation wos 
at schools in Brighton and Brussuls. After 
passing with distinction through tlio Royal 
School of Mines, and studying for a year at 
Mberg in Saxony, ho waa appointed to tho 
Geological Survey of India, wUero lie began 
work ill tbe autumn of 1866. Early in his 
career he made the Jirst slop towards setting 
in order the Gondwana group, by separating 
ftom it the Talchir strain with lb oir remark- 
able boulder bed, and he afterwards claasilicd 
the cretaceous strata noar Tricluno])o1y. In 
1862, as his health was sulTorlng, ho rotirod 
from the survey, but accepted a post in Uio 
Bengal educational departmoul, boiug ono of 
the professors at the Presidency Oullcgc, Cal- 
cutta, until 1872. 

Geolo^ was now almost laid osido for 
meteorology, in which science ho became so 
distingaished that in tho last-uamod year 
he was appointed meteorological reporter to 
the government of Bengal, and was placed 
in charge of an oilice to give storm warnings 


as well as make observations in the pre- 
sidency. Important discoveries as to the 
origin of cyclones were tho result, and on 
the formation of a more comprehensive de- 
porlmont he was placed at the head of it 
as mclooroloRical reporter to tho govem- 
nient of India. Tho work wos arduous, 
bill Blanford’s powers of organisation and 
floienti/ic knowledge were fruitful in results, 
the value of whicli lias been widely rocog- 
nised, not tho least being his uumecous 
reports and papers, most of which will bo 
found in tho publications of the India Office. 
In 1888 ho rotirod and returned to England, 
residing atEolkestonotillhisdeathon 28 Jan. 
1893. lie married, on 20 June 1807, Ohar- 
lotl 0 Mackenzie, dauglitor of Georgo Eerguson 
Cockbnrn of the India civil sorvioo, and grand- 
daughter of Lord- just ice Cockburu. Shesnr- 
vived him, togetlior with two sons and as 
many daughters. 

Of Blanford’s sciontific papers, some fifty 
in number, the majority deal with metooro- 
logy, but thofio on geology o.\lubit a wide 
rango of knowlodgo. lie also wrote, together 
with his oonlvibulions to the survey piibli- 
eations, wholly or in part, tlio following 
books : 1. (with Carl Johann August Theo- 
dor Boheorur) ‘ An Introduction to tho uso 
of tho Blowpipe. Together with a Doscrip- 
Jiou of tho Blowpipe Ohomoters of tho most 
iin][)orlant Minerals,’ London (translated and 
roiii])ilt'rl by Blanford), I860, 12moj 3rd 
edit. 1875. 2. (with John "William Bailor 
fci. V.]) ‘ Palirontolngy of Niti in thoNor- 
thom Ilimalayo,’ Oalcutlii, 1806, Svo. 
3. (with J. Ii. Onstrell) ‘ J!e]ioTl of the Oal- 
enttn Cyolono of 6 Oct. 1804,’ Calcutta, 
1801), 8vo. 4. ''riio Indian Meloorologist’s 
Vado Mooum,’ 1808 ; enlarged edit. Cal- 
cutta, 3877, 4 to. 0, ‘Rudiments of Physi- 
cal Geography for tho uso of Indian Schools,’ 
Ualouttii, 187'f), 8voj 6lh edit. London, 1878, 
Svo. (i. ‘ Tlio "VVintlB of Northern India,’ 
Rvo. 7. ‘A I’raotieal Guidt' to thu 
Oliiimles and Weather of Indio, Ceylon, 
Burma,’ London, J880, Svo. 8, ‘An Elo- 
montuiy Geography of India, Burmo, and 
Ooylon,’ London, 1890, 8vo. IIo was elected 
E.G.S. in 1802, E’.R.B. in 1880, waa proaidont 
of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal in 3881-6, 
and an honorary mombor of soveral foreign 
xnotoorologiral sociclios. 

[Natnro, xlvii. 322 j Quarlotly Journal Goolo- 
gieal Socioty Proo, xlix. 62 ; information kindly 
given by W. T. Blanford, esq., E.K 8., brother 
of II, F. Blanford.] T. G. B. 

BLENKINSOPJOIIN(1783-1831),one 
of tho pioneers of the locomotive, was bom 
near Leeds in 1763, and hecamo tho princi- 
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pal agent of the Brandling family who Blenkinsop pattern began working reenkj 
ownef the extensive Middleton collieries in in August I8l2, hauling 30 coal wafflii ^ 
that district. On 10 April 1811 he obtained distance of SJ miles within the hour.^u * 
apatent(No. 3431) for a new species of loco- continued for many years to be thus ,7 
motive, developing some of the ideas embodied ployed and formed one of the chief cimj,' 
in the locomotive constructed by Kichard ties of Leeds, being greatly admired brib 
Trevithick [q. v.] in 1803, but combining Grand Duke (afterwords the caar) NictS 
with them a new plan to overcome the pre- in 181C. George Stephenson saw one of tl. 
sumed diflSculty of securing adhesion between ‘ Leeds engines ’ at Coxlodge on 2 Sept, Isi' 
the engine wheels and the rails. This was and his first locomotive construoted u 
effected by means of a racked or toothed Killingworth was built to a laige titm 
rail, laid along one side of the road, into after the Blenkinsop pattern ; but he #)i, 
which the toothed wheel of the locomotive saw his way to get rid of the oog-ulijji, 
worked us pinions work into a rack. The and it was his second locomotive of 1® 
boiler of Blenkinaop’s locomotive was of which ranks as the direct ancestor of th 
cast iron, of the plain cylindrical kind with present machine (cf. XIohdbt Stjjphbssos'j 
one fiue — the fire being at one end and the Nan-ative of Mi/ Father's Inventims), 
chimney at the other. It was supported Blenkinsop died at Leeds on 22 Jan, M 
upon a carriage resting without springs, ' after a_ tedious illuess, aged foTty>eUt' 
directly upon two pairs of wheels and axles, A beautiful model of his engine of l'812 te 
which were unconnected with the working exhibited at a conversazione of the 
parts, and served merely to support the Philosophical Society in December 181)1 
weight of the engine upon the rails, the pro- and a photograph of this model with «' 
gress being efiected wholly by the cog-wheel planatory notes has since been placed in ths 
wor]^g into the toothed rack. The engine Leeds Philosophical Hall, 
had two cylinders instead of one as in [Leeds Mercury, 29 Jan. 1831 ; Tayloi'iliii. 
Trevithick's engine. The invention of the grapbia Loodicnsis, 1865, 327; Smilea’sLkad 
double cylinderwas due to Matthew Murray, the Enginoors, 1802, iii. 87, 97; Woodenft', 
of the firm of Teuton, Murray, & Wood, Index of PatoiiloBB, 1017-1862; Treviihicki 
one of the beet mechanical engineers of Life of Eichard Trurithick, 1872, 208 ; Swmi'i 
his time ; Blenkinsop, who was not Mm- Descriptive History and AuoeJoteb of the Stun 
self a mechanic, haring consulted him as to Ungine.] T. S. 

all the practical details. The connecting _ BLEW, WILLIAM JOHN [1808-18M), 
rods gave the motion to two pinions by liturgiologist, only sou of William Blewd 
cranks at right angles to each other ; these idt. James’s, Westminster, was bom in tint 
pinions communicating the motion to the parish on 13 April 1808, and educated ¥itli 
wheel which worked into the cogged rail. John Henry (afterwards Cardinal) Nettinan 
The first experiment with Dlenkinsop’s [q. v.] at at. Nicholas's school, Ealing, aod 
engine was made on Wednesday, 24 June at Oxford, where he malriculatod from 'Wild. 
1812. Upon that daj ‘ at 4 o’clock in the ham College in October 1826. lie tw 
afternoon the machine ran from the coal elected Goodridge e.\hibitiouer of Wadhau 
staith to the top of Ilunslet moor, where six in 1820, graduated B.A. on IS May 1880, 
and afterwards eight waggons of coal, each and M.A. on 13 June 1832. He was curate 
weighing 3;^ tons, were hooked to the hack of Nuthuret, Sussex, from 1832 to 1810, 
port. 'With this immense weight, to which, being ordained deacon in 1832 and priest by 
as it approached the town, wae superadded the bishop of Oliichester in 1834. Fron 
aheut fifty of the spectators mounted upon 1840 to 1842 ho was curate of St. Anne's, 
the waggons, it set oil on its return journey Soho, and in 1842 became iucumb^t of St, 
to the coal etaith and performed the lourney, John’s, Miltoa-nu.\t-Graveaund, where be 
a distance of about a mile and a half, in 23 was free to give a high church lone to the 
minutes, without the slightest accident’ services. In 1800, owing to a differenee 
{Leeds Mercuiy, 27 June 1812). The with his bishop, he retired uom active clerical 
machine was stated to be capable, when work and devoted himself mainly to litut* 
lightly loaded, of moving at a speed of ten gical and theological studies. Ilo hod lna^ 
miles tm hour. A drawing aud description ried after his father’s death in 1816, and re* 
of it with the official specification were given sided at his father’s house, 0 'Warwidi 
in the ' Leeds Mercury ’ of 18 July 1812. Street, Pall Mall East, where he died, aged 
Bleukinsop’s engine has an undoubted 86, on 28 Dec. 1804. 
claim to be considered the first commercially Blew was a scholar of some repute. Ha 
successful engine employed upon any rail- published translations of the ‘Iliad 'in 1831, 
way, The locomotives made upon the nSschylus's ‘ Agamemnon ' in 1866, and 
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brekker and Webster and by 
two viz. : ‘ Tbe Famous IIis- 

Ihomas Wyat ’ and ‘ If you know 
tu CVnobody ; or, the Troubles of 
g«?&KLonL,1876,8^^^ But 
S chief interest lay m eoclesiology. and 
'"JhlT his most solid work was liis edition 
w\Sen Breviary’ for the Baiina- 
?^%ub hi 1864. In I862henubliahe(l, 
Sth hfe friend Henry John Gauntfott [m y.l 
Sc Church Hymn end T;ine Book, w^iicli 
icLda second edition in 1866. The hymns, 
which are chiefly translations from the Latin 
bv Blew, ‘are tei'se, vigorous, musical, and 
of great merit’ (Julias). The volume also 
fflntains several original hymns by Blew. 
This was followed by ‘Hymns and Ilyran 
Books’ 1858, 8vo, and in 187/ by an odilion 
of the 1648 ‘ Altar Service of the Ghiirch of 

England.’ 

rSusHiiaii, 9 Jan. 1895 ; Cliui-cli Time*!, 4 Jan. 
1895 • Time®, 29 Dec. 1894 , Croi kfoid's Clorieiil 
Dirccforv, 1891; Jalkn'e Diet, of Ilyniiiology ; 
Fobtar's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888 : H. B. Unr- 
dinei'sEagisior of Wadlinm j Notes and Qiionus, 
2nd ser. vii. 8.] A, h. P. 

blind, MATHILDB (1841-1890), 
nottrss, was born at iruiiiihoim on 21 March 
1841, and was the diuightcr of a bniikor 
b.n.pd Cohen. She sulisoiiuenlly adojitud 
the name which lier mother had acoiiircd 
by her second marriajm with Hr. Karl Blind, 
conspicuous in the Baden insurrection of 
1848-9. After the supprossion of tlio revo- 
lutionary movement Mr. Blind and ids family, 
evlled ttom Germany and oxpidlcd from 
Fiance nudBelgium, took refuge in fjouilon, 
where Mathilde received an English odii- 
cation and became practical ly an Englisli- 
womnn. She was nevertheless greatly 
influenced by the foreign refugees wiio fro- 
nueuted her step-futhor's house, ('specially 
Mazaiui, for whom slio enti'rlained a pas- 
sionate admiration, and of whom she afti'iv 
woids published interesting reminiscences. 
At the ago of eighteen eho I ravelled liy lior- 
self in Switzerland, and the iiitiiiiato n'ln- 
tions she maintained with the eontiiie it 
throughout her life gave her literary work 
au espocially cosmoplitan character. Her 
first known production was a Oeruian odo 
recited at Bradford on occasion of the 
Schiller centenary (1860). It was followed 
by _ an English tragedy on Ilobespierre, 
praised by Louis Blono, but never priiilod, 
and by a little volume of immature ‘ Pooma’ 
published in 1867 under tho pseudonym of 
‘ Claude Lake.’ Visits to Scotland inspired 
her with two poems of conslderabli} compass 


and pretension — ‘ The Prophecy of St. Oran’ 
(pablished in 1881 , but written some years 
previously}, narrating the remarkable legend 
of that saint, and ‘ Thu Heather on Fire ’ 

a , a denunciation of indiscriminate 
ind evictions. Both are full of im- 
paa'.ioned eloquence and energy, and ‘ The 
rropheey of St. Oran’ in parliciilav has an 
ample share of the quality which Matthew 
Arnold denominates ‘Celtic magic.’ ‘ Taran- 
tella,’ a prose romance, was published in 
1885 (3nd edit. 1886; also Boston, 1886), 
It is a stirring story, but too iiiiaginative 
and dependent on incident to harmonibe 
with the taste of its day. At a later period 
it might have obtained considerable success. 
In 1^8 Mathilde Blind produced the most 
ambitious of her works, ‘ The Ascent of Man,’ 
dob^ned as tho epic of evolution according 
to Darwin. Mathilde Blind's poem is flue 
only ill parts, but tiis finest parts are very 
fine. Her ambition to deal with tho liighest 
Ihiiigs was further evinced by her under- 
taking at diflerunt limes the translation of 
t ho I wo coni empornry continental kooks most 
famous at tho moment — Strauss's ‘ The Old 
Faith and tho Now '(1873 and 1874) ami 
‘Tho.lournal of Marie Biislikivl sell'’ (1800)! 
alsij by writing for tho ‘ Eminent women 
Series’ the lives of two of the most dihliii- 
guished among women— Georeo Eliot ( 18K3 ; 
now edit. 1888) and ^ifadame lloland (IS.*^!)). 
Tho traiislutions were goodj and tho bio- 
gtai»hies worknmnliko, while writing tlie 
latter sho was principally wbiding at Maii- 
choetor, wliither she had heeii (Jranii by 
regard for the painter. Ford Modo.v Brown 
[q. V. Suppl.], then eiigiigod in decorating 
tho town nail witli froscoes, and his wife. 
At a inter period she trarulled niucli In 
Italy and Egypt, partly drawn by tlio love 
of nature ami aiiliquily, partly by the failiivo 
of her hoiillli. Thuso Iraiels had their iu- 
lluunCB in 'Dramas in Miniature' (1891) 
and 'Songs and Soiiuots' (1803), andlbnneil 
tlio staplo of ‘Birds of rossagu’ (18!)6). 
ifor Inst poetical work was performed at 
Stratford-on-Avon, wiiorotho nuiet loieli- 
nees of tho Wiwwiekbliiro srenery and tho 
associations with Shakespuaro inspired her 
wit h some very lieaiitiful soniiol s. Site died 
in Loudon on 20 Nor. 1800, bequeathing the 
gruatur qiavt of her property, wliicli had 
mostly come to her late In life by tho legacy 
of a Btop-brotlior, to Newiiliam Oolloge, 
Cambridge. Sho was interred }n Finohley 
oemetery, under a handsome monument 
erected iiy her firm frloiid, Dr. Louis Mond, 
to whoso generosity is also to bo ascribecl 
the reissim since her death of ‘Tho Ascent 
of Man,' with an ialroduotiou by Dr. Alfred 
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Bussel ’Wallace (1899) end the publication 
of ‘ The Poetical Works of Mathilde Blind ' 
(a selection edited by Arthur Symons, ■with 
a memoir by Dr. Oaruett, 1900, 8vo). 

There was more character in Mathildo 
Blind than she could quite bring out in her 
poetry, though no effort was wanting. The 
consciousness of effort, indeed, is a draw- 
back to the enjoyment of her verse. Some- 
times, however, especially in songs, sonnets, 
and the lyrics with which she was inspired 
by sympathy with the destitute and outcast 
classes, she achieves a perfect result; and 
the local colouring of her Scottish and many 
of her oriental poems is fine and true. Some 
of her sonnets are exceedingly impressive ; 
she nevertheless did her powers most real 
justice when her singing robes were Imd 
aside, and her reputation would be enhanced 
by a judicious selection from her correspon- 
dence. 

[Memoir prefixed to Mathilda Blind's collected 
poems, 1900; Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the 
Century ; personal knowledge.] R. Ot, 

BLITH, WALTER (Jl. IfllO), agricul- 
tural ■writer, issued in 1649 a work en- 
titled ‘The English Improver, or a new 
Survey of Husbandry. . . . Held forth 
under Six Peeeea of Improvement. By 
Walter Blith, a Lover of Ingenuity,’ Lon- 
don, 1649. This edition has two dedica- 
tions : one ' To thole of the High and Ho- 
nourable Houses of Parliament ; ’ and another 
‘ To the Ingenuous Reader.’ Of this book 
Thorold Rogers says in his ‘ Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages ’ (p. 4u8) : ‘ The parti- 
culars are those commonplaces of agriculture 
which are found in aU treatises of the time.’ i 
In 1663 it was re-issued in a revised form 
ns ‘ The Enghsh Improver Improved, or the 
Survey of Husbandry Surveyed,’ with ‘ a 
second port containing six newer peaces of 
improvement,’ and ■with an engraved title- 
page headed ‘“Vive la Republick,’ which con- 
tained representations of horse- and foot- 
soldiers, and of agricultural operations. The 
edition of 1663 contains seven dedications 
or preliminary epistles : to ‘ The Right Ho- 
nourable the Lord Generali Cromwell, and 
the Council of State ; ’ to ‘ The Nobility and 
Gentry ; ’ to ‘ The Industrious Reader ; ’ to 
‘The Houses of Court and Universities;’ 
to ‘The Honourable the Souldieiy of these 
Nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; ’ 
to ‘ The Husbandman, Former, or Tenant ; ’ 
to ‘The Cottager, Labourer, or meanest Com- 
moner.’ 

^ In the first dedication Blith refers to 
eight ‘prejudices to improvements,’ the first 
orwhioh is interesting irom the point of "view 



his Land, he doth thereby but occosimu 
greater Rack upon himself, or elseinvaststis 
Land-Lord iuto his cost and labour gtatuo 
at best lyes at his Land-Lord’s mer^ foiV 
quitall, which occasions a neglect of all 
good Husbandry, to his owns, the land tk 
Land-Lord, and the Common wealth’s auffei] 
ing. Now this I humbly conceive may ]» 
removed, if there were a Law Inacted Ij 
which every Land-Lord should be obliged 
either to give him reasonable aUowancefot 
his clears Improvement, or else suffer him oi 
his to enjoy it so much longer as till he ball 
had a proportionable requitall.’ In 
fifth dedication Blith signs himself ‘yom 
quondam brother, feUow-souldier, and veiy 
servant, Walter Blith,’ and some commea- 
dntory verses prefixed to the book, sigiied 
‘T. 0.,’ are addressed ‘To Caplain'’'W, 
Blith upon his Improvoment.’ lie would 
therefore seem to have been a captain la 
the parliamentary army. There was a ‘Cuu- 
tain Blith’ of the lung’s ship Vanguaid 
in 1643. 

[Blith’s English Improver, 1040, 1662.] 

BLOCHMANN, HENRY 
NAND (1888-1878), orientalist, bom at 
Dresden on 8 Jan. 1838, was the son of 
Ernest Ebrenfried Blochmann, printer, and 
nephew of Earl Justus Blochmann, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of Pestnlozzi. IIo w 
educated at tho Eruuzscliule in Dresden and 
the university of Leipzig (1865), where lie 
studied oriental languages under Fleis^er, 
and afterwards (1867) under Haase at Pan-, 
In the following year he came to England, 
eager to visit India and to study the esstem 
languages in situ ; and ns the only neana 
open to him of getting there ho enlisted ia 
the British nrmy iu 1868, and went out to 
India as a private soldier, after the example 
of AnqiiotU du Perron. His linguistic and 
other abilities had, however, become knoiva 
on the voyage to India, and soon after Ins 
arrival in Calcutta he was set to do office- 
work in Fort William, and gave lessons in 
Persian. In the course of i^out a year be 
obtained his discharge, and for a time entered 
the service of tho Peninsular and Oriental 
Company as on intoiproter. lie was be- 
friended by the Arabic scholar, Oaptaia 
(afterwards Majo]>gencral) William Naaaau 
Lees [q.v.], the principal of the Madraaa and 
secretary to the board of examiners, irbo 
had assisted in obtaining his 'discharge, and 
through whom he obtamed, at the age of 
twenty-two, his first government appoint- 
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f n«nul of assistant professor of Arabic 
in tbe Calcutta Madrasn, In 
paduated M.A. and LL.D. at the 
of Calcutta, choosing Ilobrew for 

1 in 1865, he remained there for 

the^t of his life, and was principal when 

'^^'aoueh Blochmann made soma arehroo- 
Inrical tours in India and Brit ish Burma, ha 
raUvUved quietly in Calcutta, worked 
SKsian and /rabic, and in 1868 b^ 
Lne nUlologioal secretary to the Asiatic 
Scietyof Bengal. In this position ho was 
bvalualle, and the list of his contributions 
to thesociety’s ' Journal ’ and ‘ Proceedings ' 
/Appendix Dj Centenary Eoviow of the 8o- 
aety’swork, Calcutta, 1885) shows the ex- 
tent and yariety of bis labours. Nothing 
connected with the history of Mohommodnn 
India came amiss to him, but the most elit- 
bnrate and yaluable of his papers arc his 
• Contributions to the History and Uoo- 
mphy of Bengal ’ (/. /I. /S. 5. vols. ilii. 
iliii. xliy.) The work, however, on which 
his fame mainly rests is liis translation of 
the ‘Ain-i-Altbari’ of Abul-Par-l, the first 
attempt at a thorough translation of the 
original; for the version of Francis (iladwin 
[q.v,], though a meritorious work for its timo, 
IS rather an abstract than a transkt ion. Un- 
happily, Blochmann did not live to do more 
than translate fhe first volume (Calcutta, 
1873), W the work was ably complotud by 
Colonel H. S. Jarrett. Bloobmanii’e notes 
are full and acourate, and throw a flood of 
light on the Emporor Alibar and Ills court, 
and on the administration of the lUogul nin- 
piro. Prefixed to the translation is a viilu- 
ahle life of Abul-Easl, of whom, howovi’r, 
he formed too liigli an estimate. Anollior 
important work was ‘ The Prosody of tho 
Persians,' Calcutta, 1873. At the lime of 
his death he had beon working at a Persian 
dietionaiy, but no traoc of the manuscript 
oould be found among his papers. Willi 
all Ids learning, Blochmann was tlio most 
modest of men, and welcomed criticism and 
oorrection. 

Overwork and tho exhausting climate 
caused his early death on 18 July 1878. IIo 
is buried in the Circular Hoad cemetery, 
Calcutta. He married an Irish lady, who sur- 
vived him, and led three children. A woll- 
executed marble bust adorns tho rooms of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

[Private information ; obituary notice byW. T. 
Blanford in Frocaedings of tho Bengal Asiat.io 


Society, August 1878, p. 101; obituary notice 
by a relative, Hermann Eiono, rend before the 
Dresden Q-oographical Society and afterwards 
published in the Zeitsebrift der deutsclien mor- 
gonlilndischon Gesellscliaft, Leipzig, 1879,xxziii. 
336. The inscription on his tombstone misstates 
tho day of his birth as 7 Jan., and gives bis 
Christian names as Henry J.] H. B-u. 

BLOMEFIELD, LEONARD, formerly 
Ldowakb Jmmfs (1800-1893), naturalist, 
a younger son of George Leonard Jenyns, 
canon of Ely and chairman of the board of 
i^iricultiire, was born in Pall Mall on 35 May 
1800. Ilis mother was a daupditer of Dr, 
lleberdcii and a first cousin of jCr. Wtlliam 
Wollaston. Upon tho death of his cousin 
Soamp .Teuyns fn. v.] in 1787, George Leo- 
nard Jenyiis haa come in for the Bottisham 
Ilall property in Cambridgeshire. Leonard's 
first recollection was the funoral of Lord 
Nelson. In ISIS ho was moved from a school 
nt Pnfney to Eton, where ho remembered os 
dull sohoolfidlowB tho two Puseys. lie look 
no part, in tho school games, but was devoted 
1 0 cliemisf ry , and was introduced to Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1817 as ‘ Iho Eton boy who lit his 
rooms with gas.’ In 1818 ho went to St. 
John's College, Cambridge, and took a pass 
deproo four years later. In 1833 ho was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop Pelham of Exeter 
in Old hlaryluhone Church, and next year 
was ordained priest in Christ’s College by 
the mast or, wbo was also bishop of Lincoln, 
I)r. Koyo,‘ tho first prolate to discard o wig.’ 
After ordination ho onlorud upon mrisU 
work immediately as curate of HwalTham 
Bulbeck, a parish of seven hundred souls, 
adjoining the BottiBham oslato in Cambiidge- 
eliiro. During tlio five years of liis curacy 
1)0 never saw liis viear. The latter resigned 
in 1828, ond Jenyns was given tho benofico 
by Bishop Rparico of Ely. IIo was the first 
resident vicav at SwaJl’Jiara Bullieck, but 
in tlio oxociilion of tho reforms tlial wore 
m'oossary ho olworvod the strictest modera- 
tion, and so gained tlio permanent good-will 
of Ills parisliiotiors. lie rcorgiinisod a local 
charity school which had got into ovil hands, 
enlargod tho vicarage house, and planted a 
gardoii. Oamhridgo was within an easy ride, 
and ho was thus able to maintain an inti- 
macy there with such of his oontomporavies 
as sharod his lovo of natural history. Those 
wore not numorouB,but inolnded such names 
as Ilonslow, Whewell, Darwin, Adam Sedg- 
wick, Julius Haro, and Bishop Thirlwall. 
In 18!U-6 (preface dated Swaffham Bul- 
bock, 24 Oct. 1836) he wrote his useful 
‘Manual of British Vertebrate^ Animals,' 
which wos issued by tho syndics of tho 
Uambvidgo University Press, ond wos hold 
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't.t nMirTTBLD SiB AUTnUR WIL- 

ffljamea Blomfield q. v.l bishop of 
: 3 w Ills wife Doroiny, daughter of 
was born at Funiam Palace on 
p if mli 1820 He was brother of Admiral 
&hn Blomfield and of Alfred Blom- 
£ u\ahop-giiflTagan of Oolcliester. lie 
SfiatTd at Kiigby and at Trinity Col- 
ifliTp Cambridge, "where he CTaduatea B.A. 
iS^’m A iniesi and 1883 respool ivcly. 
S, Ipavinff college he waa articled for three 
°«K r§>hilip Charles Hardwick (1822 
son of PhUip Hardwick [c. vA 
hen arehiteet of the finnk of Englana, and 
hefollowed up this trainingm 1 886 by aconti- 
nentaltourin compony with Frederick Pepys 
Cockerell rq.r.] Though his architectural 
«chooluighad not been under Gothic infln- 
£ Bfomfleld showed, when in 185(1 he 
onened hia first office m Adelplii Terraco, 
that Gothic was to be the style of his choice. 
His family connection with the clergy eocn 
Msnted him oeonpation in various church 
worts. He joined the Architectural Aaso- 
ciation (eatabliahed about 1840 for junior 
Mchitecta), of which he hooame president 
in 1861, and subsequently the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, of which he was 
sleeted fellow in 1867, Later (in 188(1) 
he became vice-president of the iuetitute, hut 
declined nomination to the proauloiitsliip. 

Blomfleld’s worke, thoumi mainly ocole- 
(iastioal, were not exclusively so, nor wholly 
Gothic. In 1883 he suoocoded lo his old 
master's post of arohiteei to tho Hank of 
England, for which ha built tlic law courts 
hnneh, his moat important classic building. 
On the death of George Edmund Street 
[q, T,] in 1881, Blomfield was associated 
with Street's son, Arlhur Edmund, in eupor- 
mtending the eroction of the law courts. 
He was also a trustee of Ftir .Tohn Roaun's 
nmaenm. The works with which Blomfield 
felt the moat satisfaction, probably ns being 
least hampered therein by qucs( ions of money, 
were tho private eliapcl nt Tyulesfiold (the 
residence of the late William Gibbs), I’rivelt 
church, Hampshire (designed for William 
Nicholson), and St. Mary’s, Port sen (begun 
1884), whioli was duo to tho lilieralitj' of 
William Henry Smith [q. v.l His most 
important productions other tlian churches 
were Benton Manor, nonr Orimllmra, Lin- 
colnshire, for the late Sir A’Villiam Wolliy 
6 rffiory,DaTt jtheWhitgifI Hospital Schools 
at (koydon ; the King's Sohools nt Chester ; 
the Bancroft School at Wonclford for the 
Drapers' Company j the Sion Oollego Library 
on the Thames Embankment; and the 
Queen’s School at Eton Oolloge, attached to 


which is the ‘ Lower ’ school chapel. One of 
Blomfield's principal works for the church 
was the complete scheme for the Ohurcli 
Ilouse in Bean’s Yard, Westminster, which, 
though the great hall block was opened for 
use m IROft. is at present only partially 
completed. Blomfield designed more than 
one church for the colonies or for English 
congri^ntions nbrond, such ns the cathedral 
of St. Georpe, George Town, Bemerara, built 
largely of limber on a concrete raft, owing 
lo insecure foundations; a church for the 
Falkland Isles,forwluoh moSt of the materials 
wore exported from England ; the church of 
St. George at Cannes, consecrated 1887, and 
built as a memorial to the Bake of Albany ; 
the little English chapel nt St. Moritz ; and 
(in 1887) the important ohureh of St. Alban 
at Copenhagen, in eonneolion with which 
he was eluctod an honorary momher of Ihc 
Banish Aendomy and received the order of the 
Banobrog (Srd class) from tho king of Ben- 
mark. In 1888 he was elected an associate 
of (he Royal Academy; in 1880 ho was 
knighted, and in 1801 was awarded tho gold 
modal of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for his distinguished works, 
Blomfield ndmitted tlie possibility of indi- 
vidmility in ecclesiastical art, and even held 
that ‘ whore eonvenienoe is at stako wo ought 
not ( o bo ton much confined by the precedent 
of raediroval architecture.’ "in the matter 
of materials lie felt that architects ought not 
to allow blind ndherenco to tradition to de- 
prive 1 hem of tho bennlit s of modorn discovery, 
ilo inalaneed Urn advisability of somotimos 
making use of iron columns in tho nave of 11 
diuTch, and ho oven carried this particular 
suggestion iiiln prnefico in the small church 
of St. Mark, hfarylubone Road, In spite of 
these uneonservativo views he was rightly 
regarded as a oonseiontions rest iirer, and had 
four cathedrals under his care at various 
tiraos— Raliabiiry (for repair of tower), Can- 
terbury, Linenln, and Ohiehoster, in the case 
of (he two latter sneceediiig to Tolm Lough- 
howmgli Pearson [q. v., flujipl.], with whom 
ho was in 1800 consulted us to the rosbora- 
tinns lit I’M erhorongh. Ho was olso diocesan 
arehiteot lo Winchester, and built tho cathe- 
dral library at llernfcrd. Tho work of 
restoration by win eh ho will be best known 
is his complete and skilful rebuilding of the 
nayo and south transept of St, Mary Overie 
(Rt . S iviout’a, Routhwark). These opor^atlons, 
costing fl0,000f., were in progress from July 
1800 to B’chruary 1897. The south porch is 
entirely Blomfield’s creation, and the nave, 
which is of lino ‘ early English ’ work, may 
perhaps be looked iipon as ratber a revival 
than a restoration ; it replaced a structuxo of 
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comparatively modem date, remarkable only 
for the complete absence of beauty, dignity, 
or practical convenience, and for a total dis- 
regard of the many evidences, still extant, 
of the character and detail of the original 
building (see P, T. DoitiiAir, The Priory of 
St, Wary Overie, Southwark, London, 1801, 
4to), 

Blomfield excelled in the charitable but 
unremiinerative art of keeping down the 
cost, and among his triumphs in this direc- 
tion is the church of St. Barnabas, Oxford, 
in which, abandoning his usual and lavoorite 
‘ perpendicular ’ English Gothic^ he adopted 
an Italian manner, making use at the basilica 
type of plan and adding a campanile. The 
church, thoimh erected at a small cost, is 
singularly emotive. 

He carried out several works in connec- 
tion with schools and colleges besides the 
examples already mentioned, such as the 
chapels at Selwyn College, Cambridge, and 
at Malvern College ; additions to the library 
and master’s house at Trinity Collage, Cam- 
bridge ; the junior school at St. Edmund’s, 
Canterbury ; a chapel for a school at Cavors- 
ham. Beading ; school buildings at Shrews- 
bury 5 and the ‘ great school,' museum, and 
other buildings at Charterhouse, Godaiming. 
Among his London works not already noted 
were the Eoyal College of Music j the im- 
portant church of St. John, Wilton Hoad ; 
St. Barnabas, Bell Street, Edgware Boad ; 
St. Saviour's, a striking brick building in 
Oxford Street) St. James’s Church, West 
Hampstead ; and the rearrangement of the 
interior of St. Peter's, Eaton Square. Men- 
tion may also be made of the churches of 
Leytonstone, Barking, Ipswich, and Chig- 
well, the West Sussex Asylum, and various 
important works for the Prince of Wales 
at and_ near Sandringham : in the diocese 
of Chichester alone, besides restoring or 
repairing twelve old churches, Blomfield 
buUt no less than nine new onos, of which 
the most important are All Saints and Christ ; 
Church at Hastings, St. John at St. Leonards, ' 
St. Luke at Brighton, St. Andrew at Worth- , 
inm and St. John at Bognor. I 

Blomfield, who was a rowing man when 
young, and had occupied the bow seat in liis j 
college eight, when head of the river, was 
fond in middle life of taking recreation in 
acting, in which his fine voice, expressive 
clean-shaved face, and real dramatic talent i 
made him unusually successful. In his pro- I 
fessional work he was unfailingly industrious 
and an excellent draughtsman. Li spite of 
the fact that his large practice necessitated 
the employment of a good staff of ossistanls 
and pupils, he drew a large proportion of 


his working drawings with his own W" 
and even wrote the whole of his own con 
spondence in a handwriting wbick to a 
last retained exceptional beauty, BbiI i 
suddenly on 30 Got. 1899, and w'as butie/} 
Broadway, Worcestersliire, where he had b 
country home. There is in the 
of the family an oil portrait by Mr. 

W. Fursa, exhibited in tho Royal Aeailmr 
exhibition in 1890. 

He was twice married ; first, in 1860 1 
Caroline, daughter of Charles Case Smitl 
who died in 1882, and was the mother j 
the two sons mentioned below ; andseoondh 
to Sara Louisa, daugbler of Matthew Bja/ 
who survived him. ^ ' 

Blomfield worked for many years at an 
office in Henrietta Street, at the corner d 
Cavendish Square, hut latterly Ins residenv 
and office were at 28 Montagu Square end 
6 Montagu Place. In 1890 he took mti 
partnership liis two sons, Charles J. Blom. 
field and Arthur (J. Blomfield, who wm 
associated with him in the design of fig 
Megdalon College choir schools and otliei 
buildings. They coutinnod several of their 
father's works ftl'ler liis doath, inoliidinitlie 
development of tho Cliuvoh House scheme 
and the additions to the parish church at 

Leamington , and succeeded him inhisappoiat- 

ments at the Sank of England, St. Crosg 
Hospital, Winohestor, and St. Mary Eedclift, 
Bristol. 

[Builders’ Journal, 1800, p. 207; Architect 
1800, p. 276, with good pliotographic poilnut, 
Timos, 1 Nov. 1800 ; Il.I.B.A. Journal, 1899, 
Tol. vii. No. 3, p. 36 ; Cliiuiiostor Biocesau 6a. 
zetto, llDcoiubor 1800, Mo. 72; information fim 
Mr. Arthur Cuni'iiu Bloinflold ; personal know- 
lodge.] P. X 

BLOXAM, JOHN ROUSE (1807-1891), 
historian of Magdalou Onlloge, Oxford, bora 
at Bugby on 25 April 1807, was tho einh 
son of Richard Rouse Bloxam, D.l), (J, 
28 Morch 1840), undor-niaster of Rughy 
school for tliirty-eight years, and rector of 
Brinklow and vicar of llulkington, both in 
Warwickshire, who married Ann, sister of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A, All the au 
sons were foundaliouors at Rugby school, 
and all attended, as chief mourners, the 
funeral of Lawrence in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
(D. E, Williams, Sir T, Lawrence, ii. 624- 
668 ). 

Bloxam was sent in 181-4 to Rugby school, 
where he was a school- fellow of Roundell 
Palmer, lord Solborno (SuLiioiuri], Memrieh, 
i.i. 74-0, 311-15), and obtained an exhibition 
for tho university in 1820. ITo matriculated 
from Woroostor Collego, Oxford, on 20 May 
1826, and was bible clerk there from that year 
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ns^rjtoml830 to 1836 he hold a demy- 
t?. » ATnffdalen College, and gradimlod 

f? from ^ot college on 9 Feb. 1833, 
? ■nfhean in the fourth (honoviu'jr) olaaa 
in 1831. He -was ordaniod by 
I? of Oxford deaeon in 1832 and 

t flSSS. and took the further degrees oi 
C SsI’b D. i«1843, and D.D. in 1847. 

Tn July 1832 Bloxam became ohaplatn 
-julMsioal master in the private aohool at 
Wvke Souse, noor Brentford, of which Dr. 
ilLsndar Jamieson was principal, and 
^ml833 to 1836 he was second master at 
n^Biove aohool. He was oloetod pro- 
totiouM fellow of Magdalen Oollogo m 1836, 
S earns into rasidance in 18.10. Ho sorvod 
«s uro-prootor of the university in 18 11, end 
lA held ot his oollogo the posts of junior 
d an of arts a888 a^d 1840), bursar tl«4l, 
1844 1830, 1864, and 1869), vico-prosidout 
tl847) dean of divinity (1849), and libror 
rian (1861 to 1862). From 1837 to February 
1840 Bloxam was eurnte to John Ilonry 
Nawimm at Littlemoro. Ho was in full sym- 
pathy with the tractarians. A carringo aeoi- 
dent in a Leicestershire lane introduced him 
to Ambrose Phillips do Lislo. They oorro- 
(oonded in 1841 aud 1842 on a poasiblo ro- 
union of the Anglican and llomaii ohurchas 
(PuBorai, cfDoJAnl&f i. 178-298, iL 
UO, 226-7). ' 
toBdgiumto 

the Saturn breviary’ (»'A. i. 234-6) 
well acquainted with William Qoovgo Ward 
[q, v.l Wabd, W. 0. Ward and 

tie Oxford Movement, 2ud ed. pp. Ill, 
163-6, 190-201, 306, 338). lie continued 
to live at Oxford until 1802, wlioro ho was 
conspicuous as ‘ a striking Bgiiro, sparo and 
erect, with reverent dignity.^ 

Bloxam was appoinlod by liis oollogo to 
the vicarage of Upper Booding, noav Stoyn- 
ing in Sussex, in February 1802, and vacated 
his fellowship in 1663, Mownian paid 
several visits to him in this ploaHaiit rolimt, 
and ho was probably tho last survivor of 
tbs cardinal's Oxford assooiatos. Hy Lord 
Blaohford he was called ‘tiio grandfather of 
the ritualists.’ Ho died at Booding Priory, 
Upper Deeding, on 21 Jan. I8i)i, having on- 
joyed wonderful health almost until tho and 
oBiis days, and was hiiriod in Boed ing ohnroh- 
jard, A crayon drawing by Lauronco of 
Bloxam and his brothor Maltliow whon 
children is in the school musonni at iiiigby. 
He is a prominent flguro in 1 lolman Iliint’s 
picture of tho ceremony on Magdalou Uolloge 
tower on Mayday morning. 

The labours of Bloxam in illustration of 
the history of his oollogo ware inspivod by 
deep affection, and he worked at his task 



with unflagging zeal. Ilia ' Begister of the 
Presidents, Follows, Domioa, Iiistruotors in 
Grammar and in Music, Ciiaplains, Clorks, 
Choristors, and other hiombors of St, Mary 
Magdalen Oollogo, Oxford,’ carao out in 
suvon voliimos, doscribing tho choriaturs, 
chaplains, clerks, organists, instructors in 
grammar, and domios, Thuir publication 
bogan in 1868 and ended in 1881, and an 
indox volume was issued by tho oolloge in 
1886. His collections 'for tho history of 
tho follows, presidents, and non-foundation 
momhors wove left hy him to tho oollogo, 
toguthor with much of his oorrospondouoo,’ 
and on thorn tho Bov. W. D, Mammy has 
based his ‘ llogistor of tho Momhors of St. 
Mary MagdaUm Oollogo, Oxford,’ two vo- 
lumes of which have boon publishod. Tho 
appondix to tlio third volume of F, M. Mao- 
famano’s catalogue of tho college library 
contains a 'Oatnlogus ojiorum sorixdormn 
vol oditorum’ by its chief alumni which 
Bloxam had gathorud togothur, In that 
library is a ‘ Book of Fragments,’ privately 
printed by him in 1842, which gives a series 
of extracts from various books on occlo- 
aiostical rites, customs, &c. It ouds abruptly 
at p. 286, having boon discontinuud on 
account of a similar publication ontillod 
‘Iliornrgio AngUuaun’ brought out by the 
Oambriugo Oamdon Sooioty. 

Bloxam oditod for thu Oaxtmi Sooioty in 
1.S61 tho ‘Memorial of Bishop Wayufloto, 
by Dr. Potor Iloylyn,’ and ho uolluctud tlio 
sorics of dooumeuts ontillod 'Magdalou Gol- 
logo and .ramus If,' which Avas published by 
tho 0.xford Historical Sooioly in 1886, Ho 
assisted Dr, lioutli in lus 1852 udilion of 
Bumut’s ‘Iluipi of James If; ’ ho posaossod 
many relics of Uouth, and gave much infor- 
mation on his life to Bnrgon (Twelve Good 
Mm, i. 47). F. S. Byam dodioaled to 
Bloxam tho momoir of the Byam family 
( 186 1), and ho assisted W. II. Payno Smith 
in oditing tho volnrao of M. 11, Bloxam’s 
colluutionH on ' Bugby, the Sohoul and Neigh- 
bourhood,' 

Ho possossod four volumes of ' Opuscula,’ 
containing many letters of Nowman anp 
prints of tho nhiuf persons iit Oxford, which 
aro now among tliu manuscripts in Magdalen 
Oollogo liibi’ttry. Ho wos also tiio owner of 
sovoralcuriositiuB belonging toAddison which 
had boon presorvod at Dilton, near Bugby; 
thoy aro now tlie property of Dr. T, II. 
Warron, tho jirosident of Magdalen Oollogo, 

[Foatov's Alumni Oxon,; Bugby School Bog. 
i. 120; Magdalen Ooil. Bog. vii. 323-4: 
Guardian, 28 Jun. 1601, p, 1.31, 11 Fob. p, 224; 
Nowmim’s Lutlovs, ii. 208-324; Maeray’s Mag' 
dalon Ooll. Beg, vul.l. pvefueo,] W. P. 0, 
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BLOXAM, MATTHEW HOLBECHE 
(1806-1888), antiquary and -writer on arolii- 
teoture, was born on 12 May 1806 at Rugby, 
where his father, the Rev. Riehaid Rouse 
Bloxam (who married Ann, sister of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence) was an assislant master. 
He was one of ten children, and brother to 
Andrew Bloxam [q. -v.] and Dr. John Rouse 
Bloxam [q. -v. Suppl.] In 1813 he entered 
Rugby school os a pupil in his father’s house, 
and in 1821 was articled to George Harris, a 
solicitor in Rugby. It was during profes- 
sional visits to the registers of country 
churches that Bloxam made the early obser- 
vations which led to his subsequent know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical architecture ; and while 
still under articles he began collecting the 
notes which, in 1829, ha published as the drst 
edition of ‘ The Principles of Gothic Archi- 
tecture elucidated by Question and Answer’ 
(Leicester, 1829, 12mo). Eor its date this was 
a remarkable book, and it justly entitled its 
young author to rank among the authorities 
of the Gothic revival. It had certainly been 
preceded by the writings of Thomas Rick- 
man [q. V.], a friend of the author, to whose 
kindred work he owed a certain debt, but it 
was several years ahead of the publications 
of Augustus Welby Northmore Pugin [q.v.], 
and twenty years earlier than John Henry 
Parker's [q. v.l ‘ Introduction to the fetudy 
of Gothic Arcliiteoture,’ which has boon its 
principal rival in the hands of students. A 
second edition appeared in 1836, after which 
a rapid succession of issues gave evidence 
both of the value of the wont and of the 
popular interest in the Gothic revival. The 
catechetical form of the first five editions 
was abandoned in the sixth (1844). Fresh 
issues were almost continuous to 1849, and 
when the tenth edition of 1869 was ex- 
hausted no less than seventeen thousand 
copies had been sold in England ; a German 
translation, by E. Henktmann, was also 
issued at Leipzig in 1846. At the sug- 
gestion of Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. vj, 
Bloxam set himself to prepare an enlarge- 
ment of his work, which, in his anxiety for 
completeness and accuracy, ho withheld from 
publication till 1882, whon it was issued in 
three volumes, containing additional chap- 
ters on vestments and on church arrange- 
ments, as well as a bibliography of previous 
editions. The illustrations of this book are 
OTiod specimens of the wood-ougraving of 
Thomas Orlando Sheldon Jemtt [q, v.] 
Bloxam’s other published volumes were; 
'A Glimpse at the Monumental Architec- 
ture and Sculpture of Great Britain,’ Lon- 
don, 1834, 12mo; and ’Some Account of 
the Rectory and Rectors of Rugby,’ 1876, 
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8vo. ‘Fragmenta Sepulcralia,’anui)taj 

work, was privately printed in 1876 as™ 
also, m 1888, a full catalogue of all hu 
lished works under the title ‘ A Fardd !( 
Antiquarian Papers.’ Two of his books 
cited m evidence in the case of Chuitoii 
Frewen (Law JHep. Equity Casea, W 
vol. ii.) 

Many of Bloxam’s writings are to be fomj 
in the ‘ Arohoeologia ’ of the Society of Anti 
queries, of which he becameafeUoirinises 
i n the ' Arohceologioal J ournal,’ the ‘ Arohi^ 
logia Oambr6nai8,’and in the ‘ Transaetioiia V 
such societies as the Warwickshire Field 
Olub. Among them are important pepeBm 
‘Warwickshire during the Civil Waie/'li^ 
diiBval Sepulchral Antiquities of Nortimuj. 
tonshire,’ ‘ Effigies and Monuments inPet® 
borough Oothedral,’ and ‘ The Oharnol-vanit 
of Rothwell, Northamptonshire.’ Re -wrote 
ill all no loss than 192 of such essays, He 
was one of the honorary vice-presidents of 
the Royal Archmological Institute of (keit 
Britain, and an officer or member of a great 
number of local antiquarian societies, h 
spite of his archmological work Bloxam did 
not abandon the profession in which he Lad 
been trained, and did not resign until IgR 
after forty years’ service, his post as clerk to 
the magistrates for the Rugby division, He 
died on 2 1 April 1888, and was buried in tLo 
grounds of the N orman chapel of Browneovar, 

To Rugby boysof manygonorationsBlozaa 
was kno-wn as on enthusiastic Rugbeian, He 
compiled various notes on the history of the 
school, subBequently collected by the Ray, 
W. II. Payiie-Srailh in a posthumous volume 
(1889, 8vo), entitled ‘ Rugby: the Sohooland 
the Neighbourhood.’ which also contains a 
brief biography and a portrait. 

[Notice by C, E. S, in Academy, 28 April 
1888, vol. xxziii . ; Annual Rogiator, 1888,1 

P. W, 

BLUNT, ARTHUR CECIL (1844-1896), 
actor, [See CsoiL, Abtiiub,] 

BLTTH, Sib ARTHUR (1823-1891), 
premier of South Australia, son of William 
Blyth, who emigrated from Birmingham to 
Adelaide, and of Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. William Wilkins of Bourton-on-tke- 
Water, Gloucester, was horn at Birmin^m 
on 19 March 1823, and educated at King 
Edward the Sixth’s school in that city imtu 
1839, when he loft England with his fatherto 
settdo in South Ansirplia. Here he entend 
into business under his father in Adelaide ss 
an ironmonger ; the firm ultimately became 
well Icnown under the stylo of Blyth Brotheis, 
Hie brother Novillo was also a member of 
asBombly, and hold oilice in South Austrolia. 
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oommenoed to take an inta- 
"v life Ho became a member of 
K** Jf |L^^uneil of Miteham, near wliicli 
and later chairman of tbo ooun- 
elected a member of tlm 
„Vm 1 board, and became a pvoininont 
the Adelaide chamber ol com- 
Heioinedtbo first volunteer corps 
South Australia duriniy the Orimaan 
. »pWn. fi 18M BlvU. 
S a wider sphere, and became member 
relate district in the old mixed legw- 
rtivB council, taW ? prammen*- P‘«'; 
Movement whioiaod up to the oalabliHli- 
Lffltof an elective council ; ho was m 1867 
^ffien member for Qumoraoha in the first 

On 21 Blyth flrat took o/llcoaa 

commissioner of works in BnlcOT’s minislryj 
this lasted only till 1 Sept. I'roin 
13 Jims 1868 till 9 May 1800 bo hold the 
game office under Reynolds. From 8 Out. 
I860 to 17 Oct. 18G1 lio was trnnsurur 

under Walerhousei^ and again, on 19 Fob. 

1862 after a short intorval, ho camo back to 
the same office. This was tlio minis! ry whioh 
carried Sutherland’s Act and iidoptod iipolioy 
which was mndi criticised os to tho assign- 
ment of waste lands and immigration. In 
Mareh and April 1883 Blyth roprosontod 
South Australia in tho oonlorunoo on larilfs 
and other fnnttors of Inlorost to all tho 
citinniM. On 4 July tho ministry foil. On 

4 Aug. 1864 ho again camo into oilico, taking 
his old post as commissioner of lands and 
immigiation. Tho oliiof political qiiestion at 
this time was that of enuattingj inHovomhor 
agreat attack was made on tho govornmont's 
pdicy, and on 22 Maroh 1886 it full. On 
^ Sept. 1866 Blyth again hccamo troasuror 
under Sir Henry Ajrors for a litilo over a 
month, being out of powor again on 23 Oct, 
On 28 Mnroh 1860, howovor, ho hooamo chief 
secretary and proinier in a ininislry wliieli 
hdd together much boUur, not falling until 

5 May 1867. He now look n root from 
politics, and paid a two yoars' visit to 
England, On liis return to South Australia 
he was re-eleelod to tho assembly as inomhur 
tm Gumoracha, and on 30 May 1870 bocamu 
once moro commissionor of lands and immi- 
gration under John Hart [q. v. Suppl.] In 
August 1871, in oonsoquonco of tho loss of 
the land hill, various olforta wore mado to j 
leoonstiuct this govornmont, and finally on j 
10 Nov. Blyth becamo promiur and troasuror, 
holding office till tho dissolution of parlia- 
ment, when he was thrown out on 22 Jon. 
1872. On the relii'emont of Sir 11 onry Ayors 
he was again sent for, and bocamo promiur 
for the third time. ITo hold ofiloo as oliiof 


soorotary from 22 July 1878 to 3 Juno 1876, 
and this may ho considorod liis principal 
ministry. Ho liad to deal with tlio disap- 
poinlmont over tho Northern Torritory ; ho 
mot with great opposjlion on tho immigra- 
tion nucstion, and his freo oducation hill 
was lost in the logislativo connoil. His 
policy, howovor, was marked by caution and 
financial prudonoe ; and his fall in June 
1876 was mainly due to Boucaut’s promise 
of a bolder and more magnificent policy of 
public works whioh carried away tlio elec- 
tors. At tho gonoral nloction of 1876 ho 
oliaiigod his scat and hocamo member for 
North Adelaide. On 26 Maroli 1876, when 
tbo Bouoaut mmislvy was rcconstruoled, lio 
bewame lrnasurcr,an(lrotirodon 6 June, boing 
appoinlud iigunt-gunoml for tho colony in 
ISi^land, whoroluuirrivod in February l'877. 

Ill England Blyth was for many years a 
familiar tiguro in colonial circlos, and greatly 
rermout od as roprosontativu of his colony. Tn 
1880 ho was oxooutivo oommissionor for 
South Australia at tho Oolouial and Indian 
Exhibition; in 1887 ho was nsscuialod with 
tho Hon. 'riiomas Flayford, tho pramior, in 
tho roproHOutalion of tlio colony at tho first 
colonial conforoucc' hold in Loiulou in April - 
May in that yoar. flo died at Bournomoiith 
ou 7 Boo, 1801, and tho South Australian 
parliivnionl, on hi'ariug tho nows, inovod a 
voto of oimdoluneo with liis widow and sus- 

E oiidud their sitting, Blyth’s eavui'r had 
oon ominontly tiuit of the ollicial. FTo was 
constantly called into oJIico by ministors of 
dilUmmt typo; his guueral bont was for 
liberal moasuros, 1ml ho did not oonnocl 
liimsolf with any groat rufurin or achiovo- 
mont. Ho was a man of somowhat uorvous 
tomporamnnt, with somo snuRo of humour ; 
Iio was cliinlly luavkod by tliosa cliaraoloris- 
tioR which lit lod him for olHeial life — mol liod, 
ounseioiitiousnuHH, punctuality, and eourlesy, 
lio was a proiniiumt memhor of the synod 
of tho cliiiroh of England in South A iistralia, 
IIowoR eruated K.O.M.GI. in 1877, and C.B. 
in 18811, 

Blyllunarriud in 1860 Jossio Anno, daugh- 
lor of Edward Forrest of Birmingham, who 
survived him only a fortnight, They loft 
one son and two duughtors, 
fAdelaido Olworvor, 12 Doe. 1801 ; Meniioirs 
Diet, of Austral. Biogr.; Ilmhlov's IHslow of 
Sontli Australia; nlllcial rocords.J 0. A.ll. 

BOASE, OHARliES WILLIAM (1828- 
1896), historian and antiquary, born in 
Uliaiiol Street,, Penzance, on 0 July J82H, 
was tho eldest child of John Josias Artihur 
Boase (180l-l8i)0), who married at Ht. Ulo- 
mont,noat Truro, on 4 July I827,0)iavlotto 

a2 
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(1802-1873), second daughtev of Eobert 
ShoU of Truro (of. Times, 12 Sept. 1898, 
p. 9). George Clement Boase [q. v. SuppL] 
was a younger brother. 

Charles was sent to the Penaanoe gram- 
mar school to 1841, and to the Truro 
grammar school from that date to 1846. 
At Truro he gained several medals and 
prizos, and during four years (1846-9) he 
held from it an Elliot scholarship at Exeter 
College, Oxford, wWe he matriculated on 
4 June 1846. From 1847 to 1860 he com- 
bined with it an open scholarship at his 
college, and on 18 May 1860 he graduated 
B.A. with a second daes in classics.^ He 
was elected to a Cornish fellowship on 
80 June 1860, proceeded M.A. in 1863, and 
was ordained deacon atCuddosdon by Bishop 
Wllberforce on 4 March 1866. 

From the day of his matriculation to that 
of his death Boose dwelt at Exeter College. 
He witnessed its rebuilding, and look an 
especial interest in the construction and 
fitting of its library buildings. He was 
assistant tutor 1863-6, tutor 1866-84, lec- 
turer in Hebrew 1869-69, lecturer in modem 
history 1866-94, and librarian from 1868. 
Between 1867 and 1876 he examined in 
various schools, and he was appointed in 
1884 the university reader in foreign history. 
He resigned this last appointment and hie 
college lectureship of modern history (which 
he hmd for nearly forty years) in the sum- 
mer of 1894, but he retained the place of 
librarian. He died in his rooms at Exeter 
College on 11 March 1896, and was buried 
in St. Sepulchre’s cemetery, Oxford, on 
IS March. 

Boase had acquired vast stores of Imow- 
ledge, which were given ungrudgingly to 
others, and he was endowed with much quiet 
humour. He had long studied the history 
of Exeter College and its alumni, and in 
1879 two hundred copies were printed for 
private circulation of his annolated 'Begister 
of the Eeotors, Fellows, Scholars,’ &c,, witii 
an historical introduction (cf. JMinbwgh 
Bemew, October 1880, pp. 344-79). A 
second edition, but without the introduction, 
came out in 1893, and a third edition, with 
the introduction revised and greatly ex- 
panded, forms vol. xxvii. of the puUi- 
cations of the Oxford Historical Society, 
the cost of the printing, a sum exceeding 
2001., being defrayed by the author, ^e 
second part of the college register, contmn- 
ing a similar list of the commoners, being 
‘ aU names other than those in the previous 
volume,’ was issued by him in 1804. He 
contributed to Mr. Andrew Clark’s ’Colleges 
of Oxford ’ the article on Exeter College, 


On the formation of the Oxford 
SooietyinlSSl Boase was one of thehonotw 
secretaries, and ha acted on the commits 
to 1 Juno 1892. Much of its success tvm 
due to his judgment and energy, anditsfiy 
publication consisted of the ‘ Eegister of ftt 
University of Oxford, 1449-63, 1606-71' 
which he compiled and edited. He also 
wrote the preface to J. E. Thorold Hoffeia'j 
'Oxford City Documents, 1268-1666,’ whidi 
the society issued in 1891. The volaiseea 
' Oxford ’ in the ‘ Historic Towns ’ series s 
‘veritable storehouse of materials,’ vaj 
written by him, but much of the iuformatioa 
which he had collected was omitted. 

Boase edited, with Dr. G. W. Kitchla 
(afterwards dean of Durham), the tronsU- 
tion in six volumes of Loopold von Banks's 
‘ History of England,’ being himself respon. 
sible for the rendoring of the first volume, 
In conjunction with his two brotheis he 
compiled an 'Account of the Families of 
Boase or Bowes,’ tracing his ancestors 
in West Cornwall to the end of the six- 
teenth century. The first edit ion was printed 
at Exeter in 1876 (seventy-five oopios only 
for private circulation), and the second ap- 
peared at Truro in 1893 (a hundred copia 
only for private issue, and ten of these con- 
tained five additional sheets). lie contri- 
buted to the ‘Literary Churchman,’ ‘Aca- 
demy,’ and ‘English Hietoricol Eeview,' 
wrote the article on the ‘ Macedonian Em- 
pire ’ in the ‘ Enoyolopiodia Britannica ’ (0th 
edit.), and tho lives of the Cornish siunts in 
Smith’s ' Dictionary of Christian Biography,’ 
The account of the doods and writs (1306- 
1836) in the Dawson collection at the Pen- 
zance public libraij was compiled by him 
{Cat. of JMvary, 1874, pp. 830-343). His 
library and manueoripts, moluding great col- 
lections on Coruieh genealogies, were <hs- 
persed at tlie time of his death. 

[Accoimt of Boaeo family ; Athenecnm, Hswh 
1896, pp. 846-6, 878; Academy, 16 hlnich 
1896, p. 237 ; Oxford Mag, 13 March 1896, pp, 
286-6, 1 May 1806, pp, 310-11 ; private knoir- 
ledge.] W.P.O. 

BOASE^ GEOEGE CLEMENT (1829- 
1897), bibliographer, horn at Chapel Street, 
Penzance, on 20 Oct. 1 829, was the second 
sou of John Josias Arthur Boose and 
younger brother of Chorlos William Bonso 
[q. V. Suppl.] He was educated at Begent 
House academy and tho grammar school at 
Penzance, and for a short time in 1844 oh 
Bellevue House academy, Ponryn. From 
that year to 1846 ho was in a local banlc at 
Fonzance, from 1847 to 1860 he was with 
Nohemiah Grifiiths, ship and insurance 
broker, at 2 Whito Hart Court, Lombard 
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— and from I860 to 1864 ho 
Eansom & Oo., hankora, at 

i«t wd was at first corroclor of the press 
rim ' Aw ’ newspoper of Molboiirno, thou 
®,S Lirer at Simpson’s Kangos, and next 
SgSal store. ^During 1866-0 ho was 

tttOTwith the Darohy fanuly on tho Mtii- 

!amWe rirer, New South Wales, and on 
rZhlnn river, and was also correspondent 
Me 'Sydney Morning Herald.' In im 
S» returned to England, and managed the 
taskeoa of Whitehead & Oo., provision 
tachiiiits, from 1806 to 1874, when ha r^ 
tired into private life and occupied hunself 
in biographical and antiquarian iUoraturo. 
During these years of leisure lio lived suo- 
ceasivelyat 16 Queen Anne’s Oalo and at 
36 James Street (now 28 iluokiujrham ( late), 
where he collootod a unique Ithriiry illus- 
trative of tho biography of (.ho ninutoonth 
century. Ho Kranvilto I’ark, 

Lewisham, on 1 Got, 1807, and was buried 
at Ladywell eoraetory on 6 Oct. 

Boaee was tko joint nutliov, wi(h Mr. 
W. P. Courtney, of tho ' Hihliolhoea Oor- 
nubiensia’ (1874-82, 3 vols.), and tho solo 
author of a kindred volume, entith'd ' Col- 
lectanea Ooruubionsin ’ (1800). With his 
brothers he compiled tho sovoral editions of 
'The Families of Iloaso or JJewos,’ and 
helped in the compilation of tho works on 
Ereter College by his bcotluir, (Jharlos Wil- 
liam, and the ‘Modern I'ingliah Hiography ' 
of hia youngoat brotUov, Fredoric. IIo com- 

S iled with Mr. W. I'. Ooiirtnoy, for I’rofoHsor 
beat, the Cornish portion of the ' biblio- 
graphical list of tho works in llio various 
dialects of English' (MtfflM Jh'aCfod AV. 
1877), and he oasiatod tho Itov. .rohn Tn^lo 
Dredge m his tracts on lliivonsiiiru Inliiio- 
graphy. Ho was a froqiiont onntrihntor to 
‘Notes and Queries’ anti tho ‘ Wostorn An- 
tiquary.’ Iloauppliod 723 inoinoii'H to tho 
'Dictionary of National lliography,' the lust 
appearing ui vol. lix. 

[Times, 6 Oct. 1 807 J Kolos ivnd Quoi'ics, 8lli 
ser.xii. 801-2(1807)j Account of Bimiho h'limily; 
personal knowledge.] W. 1’. 0. 


BODICHON, BATIUAIIA LIOKJII 
SMITH (1827-1801 ), WioiiicU'ass of Girton 
College, was tho oldest child of llunjaiuiu 
Smith [boo undor SMiTir, WiIiIiIAM, ’1760- 
1886], and was born at Watliinglon. Hussox, 
on 8 April 1827. Who oarly showutl artistic 
ability and was taught wiitor-colnur drawing 
by William Henry Hunt [q, v.] and otliur 
artiste, and was takon to visit J. M, W. 
Turner in his studio. Her fathui’s .political 


associations made her acquaint od with most 
of the auti-corn-law politioiaiis, and sho took 
groat interest in all questions relating to 
tho education of women and tho general 
improvoment of their position in tho state. 
She wrote a very brio* but lucid pamphlet 
on tho laws rulaiing to women, which was 
of service in procuring tho passing of the 
Married Woman’s Property Act. She had a 
house in Algiers, and in 1867 married Dr. 
Phigeno Bodichon, whom sho lind mot there, 
lie died in 1886, and they had no children. 
Shu built for herself a small house at Sciir 
lands OaU), in Sussex, and had also a hoiiso 
in London, 6 lilaudfurd Square, and at all 
her roHidenoes exercised inuoh hospitality. 
William Allinghaui, Dante Gabriel Unssutli, 
William Beil Hentt, Uiohard Cobden, and 
tlu'lr friends wore often her giussts, and slio 
was a friend of Marian Evans, bust known as 
George I'lliot. Shu recognised the autlioraltip 
of ' Adam Bede,’ and wrote at once to tho 
anthoress, who aft onvards gave her a copy of 
the three volumes inscribed ‘ To Barbara 
Xj. S. Bodichon, tho friend who first recog- 
nised me in tiiis book, T give it os a reniom- 
brancu of tho mmnont wlion abo cheered mo 
hy llmt recognition and by lior joy in it. — 
Goorgo Eliot, 7 .Inly 1869,’ I'ho porsonnl 
dese.riptiou of Iloraola was drawn from 
Ueorjcjo Eliot’s recollections of lisr. She 
may justly be ri'garili'd os tho fniindroBS of 
(lirtoii Oollegft, tlie plan of whicli was ])r»- 
jiosed by hor botwoen 1800 and 1870, and to 
which, whou it began at 1litcbin,Bhu gave a 
thnusand pounds, and allurwards lioquentliud 
murntlinnton thousand pounils. Rho worked 
assiduously at walnr-oolonr painting, and 
ofUm exhibited piotiiri'H. Her talont lay in 
oiNin-uir udocts of sunlight and oloitd, inliind 
and on tins coast, and such groat artists ns 
Corot, Dauheny, and Houry Mooro admirod 
lior work, 

Rlio had a small honso at Zonnor in Corn- 
wall, and whilo skelcliing Ihero in May 1878 
hod an attack of hnmiplogia. Who ])artially 
rorovured, but Iind furthor attaclcs and died 
nt SoalnmlH Gato, Rubbox, in IHOl. Ifor por- 
trait was moi'o than ouco qiamted, but novor 
well, and tho bust likuneBS of hor is n drawing 
byKnmnol Jmnruncu. Lott ere and aoonimis 
of hor nvo in Mr. Cross's ‘ Lil'o of Goorgo 
Eliot.’ 

I Putaonnl Icnowiedgo ; papers and loiters.] 

BOEHM, Stu JOREPII JilDGATl, first 
hnronol (1831 •18001, soulplor, was horn at 
Vienna on 4 July 1834, IIo was of Hun- 
garian nationality; but his father, .Toseph 
Divniol Boolim (1704 -1 8(16), was diruotor of 
tlio imporial mint of Vienna. Ho married, 
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on 6 Feb. 1825, Louisa Anna, daughter of 
Dominick Lussman, inspector of imperial 
chateaux in Luxemburg at Iletzendorf, 
The elder Boehm 'was a man of taste, and 
had formed a collection of fragments of 
antique aculptuTe. From these the son may 
have received his first impetus towards 
modelling, hut in the end it was rather by 
the Italians of the Benaissonce than hy the 
Greeks and Romans that he was mainfy in- 
fiuenced. In 1848 he came to England, 
where he worked for three years, chimy in 
the British Museum. After this he studied 
in Italy, Paris, and Vienna, winnm|^ the 
‘ First Imperial Prize ’ in the latter city in 
1866. In 1802 he settled in London, and 
took out letters of naturalisation three years 
later. In the year of his arrival he made 
his d6but at the Royal Academy with a 
bust in the then unfamiliar material, terra 
cotta. In 1863 he exhibited statuettes in 
the same material of Millais and his wife. 
Boehm’s work soon became popular, and, 
from about 1866 to the end of his life, 
commissions came to him in an unbroken 
stream from fashionable patrons as well as 
from the government. For some years he 
had almost a monopoly in providing statues 
of public men and of members of the royal 
family. Ilis works are so numerous that it 
is impossible to give anything like a com- 
plete list of them here. Amo^ the more 
notable are, in London : Lord ^ratford de 
Bedcliffe, Lord Beaconsfield, and Dean 
Stanley, in Westminster Abbey; the Wel- 
lington monument at Hyde Park Oomer; 
Lord Lawrence, Sir John Burgoyne, and 
Lord Nopier of Magdala, in Waterloo 
Place ; Carlyle and William Tyndale on the 
Embankment ; and Darwin in the Naturol 
History Museum ; in Bombw, the eques- 
trian statue of the prince of Wales ; in Cal- 
cutta, that of Lord Napier of Magdala^ of 
which the group in Waterloo Place is a ; 
replica; at Colombo, Sir William Gregory; ' 
and in Canterbury Cathedral, the recumbent 
figure of Archbishop Tnit. lie also pro- 
duced statues of Queen Victoria, of the first 
king of the Belgians, of the Duke of Kent, ' 
Princess Alice and her daughters, Prince 
Leopold, and Doan Wellesley. All these ; 
are at Windsor, where also the recumbent 
figure of the prince imperial, excluded from i 
Westminster Abbey by popular objections, * 
has found a place. Among his innumerable 
busts ate those of Gladstone, IIuxIct, Lo^ ' 
Rosebery, Lord Russell, Lord "l^lseley, 
Lord Shaftesbury, and Millais, the last- 1 
named in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington 
House. His last important work was a 
statue of the German Emperor Frederick 


for Windsor Castle. Among hisfewSto 
works die best known, and perhana thn^. 
is the ‘Young Bull.’ ^ ‘“*‘1 

Boehm was elected an A.R.A. in 1878 
and an R.A_. in 1880. _He was a member of 
several foreign academies, lecturer ouaonln. 
ture at the Royal Academy, and sculnto^i^! 
ordinary to Queen Victoria. lie was creett j 
a baronet on IS July 1889. He married on 

20 June 1860, Louise Frances, daughter of 

F. L. Boleler of West Derby, Liverpool. Hj 
died in his studio, at 26 Wethorby Gardens, 
London, very suddenly, on 12 Dec. 1890, end 
was succeeded in the baronetcy hy his onlr 
son, Edgar Collins Boohm, ^ 

Ab a practical sculptor Sir Edgar Boehm 
takes a high place in the English school, hut 
as an artist lie scarcely deserved the palroiiagg 
he received. In the large bronze popufi. 
tion with which he endowed his adopted 
country, it would be diilicult to find a eingle 
true work of art, while some of his produc- 
lions, notably tlie Wellington group at Hyde 
Park Corner, fall lamentably short of t4n 
purpose. 

[Athememn, 1890, ii. 8G1 ; Mon of the Tlmi, 
13th edit.; Burko's Poorogo, 1800.] W. a" 

BOLTON, Sib FRANOIS JOHN (1831. 
1887), soldier ond oloolrician, son of Dr, 
Thomas Wilson Bolton, surgeon, of Londoii 
and Manchester, was born in 188] . llo en- 
listed in the royal artillery, in whiob he rapidly 
rose to he a non- commissioned officer, gottmg 
his first step as act ing bombardier at HaUfai, 
Nova Scotia. He obtained a commission ae 
ensign in the Gold Coast artillery corps on 
4 Sept. 1867, and served in the expedition 
against the Crobhocs in September, Ootober, 
and November 1868, being present at the ne- 
tion of Crobboe Heights on 18 Sept. He was 
promoted to ho lieutenant on 0 Nov. In June 
and July 1860 ho waa adjutant in the expe- 
dition against tho Dounqimh rebels, which 
resulted m tbe capture of all the rebel chiefs. 

On his return to England Bolton was 
tranbforrod to tho 12tli or East Snfiblk rai- 
ment of foot and promoted to ho captain on 

21 Sept. 1860. lie was for several yesis 
engaged in coujunotion with Captain (afle^ 
wards Rear-admirol) Philip Howard Oolomb 
[q. V. Suppl.] in developing a system of visual 
signalling, applicable to naviu and militsiy 
operations, which was adopted hy tho outho- 
ritios. He also invonted and perfected an ap- 
plication of the oxy-oaloium light for night 
signalling. The whole apparatus fitted into 
a box for transport, and was admirably adapted 
for its purpose. Tho ‘ Army and N avy Signal 
Book ’ was compiled hy Bolton and Oolomh, 
assisted hy an ofiicer of royal engineers, and 
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tUo Abys- 

*“*“ 18®® Bolton was dopty- 

^•ssrss|:«i 

Kb»'^ h' ''J' .“f"”?;..'!”, ift 

„hv He was promoted on 8 J uly 18o8 
ffin Wtaclied majority in conBidoi;ation 

fto special services m army eigimllm^. 
OX »U® r , 1871 HI 



Ivngiiioors 

rjElertricians, of wMoli iie Locame liono- 
mjr secretary. He edited tho Journal of 
Se society, and was aftei-wanls vieo-prosi- 
Lt In 1871 lie was appointed by tlio board 
of trade under tbe Metropolis Water Act to 
ba water examiner to tbe metropolis. ITn was 
nwmoted to be lieutenant-colonel on J 5 J uno 
1877, and retired from tlio military sor vice 
with the honorary rank of colonol on I July 
1881. He was knighted ill 188d. 

Bolton interested himself in eloctrical 

matters, and thebeaiitifuldispkysof coloured 

fomnin. and electric liglils wbioh formed 
prominent features of tho oKhibitious at 
South Kensington from 1883 to 1880 were 
by him and worked from the cent ral 
tower under his personal suporintondonoo. 
Bolton died on o Jan. 1887 at the Iloyal 
Bath Hotel, BoMneraouth, Jlampshiro. 

Ho was tho author of ‘London Water 

S / 1884, 8to, of which a now and on- 
edition, witui a sliort oxposition of tlio 
law relating to water coinpanioa gonorally, 
by P. A. Scralohloy, was published in J 888 ; 
'Bescriptiou of the Illuminated Honutaiu 
and of the Water Pavilion,’ 1884, Svo, ori- 
ginally delivered os a lecture at tho Inter- 
national Health Exhibition. 

Bolton marriod in 1800 Julia, soeond 
daughter of H, Mathows of Oatlands Park, 
Surrey ; sho survivod him. 

[Wat Office Hocorda ; obituary notiros in tho 
tfimes of 7 Jan. 1887, in the Hoyal Kiigiueors' 
Jonmal of Pehmau'y 1887, and in tho Annual 
Begister and other poriodicnls.J It. It, V. 


BONAB; IIORATIUS (1808-18811), 
Scottish diyino, second son of <ranic8 Hoiiur, 
second solioitor of excise, Mdiuhurgh, was 
bom in Ediuhurgli on 11) JDec. 1808, Edu- 
cated at the high school and Uio university 
of Edinburgh, he had among his fullow- 
stndente Robert Murray MoOhoyue fq. v,] 
and others, afterwards notable as evangelists. 
Licensed as a preacher, ho did mission work 
ia Leith for a time, luid in Eovembor 1837 
he settled at Kelso as minister of tlio now 
North Church founded in conuoctiou with 


Thomas Ohalmi'rs’s sohemo of church exten- 
sion, lie hoenme excoedingly popular as a 
proaclier, and was soon wdl known through- 
out Scotland. In liia early yours at Kelso ho 
anticipated the met hods of tho evangelical 
alliance by frequently arranging for eight 
days or uioro of united prayer. lie began 
lire publication of pannihlets snpplemoulary 
to his ministerial work, and he gradually 
produced evangelical hooks, such as ‘ Qod*s 
Way of Peace’ and ‘The Night of Weeping,’ 
the sale of the former almoht iuunudintuJy 
disposing of two hundred and oighty-JIvo 
lltoiif.aua copies, while of the lattor an iasuo 
of lifty-nino Ihousaud was spoodily ex- 
hausted. Eor tho advancement of his work 
in his congregation and bis Sunday-scliool 
olossos, he begun in Leith tho conqiositionof 
liymiuj, continuing the practice iii Kelso and 
afterwards, He joined the free church in 
JS-IS. Oil 0 April 1853 ho received tlicliono- 
rary degree of D.i). from Abordoon IJnivoi'- 
aily. lie was appointed minister of Olmliiiei-s 
Memorial Uhureh, Edinburgh, on 7 June 
1808. Ho was inederatur of the general us- 
somhly of tho free church in May 1883, A 
manor extraordinary energy and vorsat ilil y, 
Itmiar was one of the last among notable 
Edinburgh proaehnrs to conduct sorvicos in 
the open air, and this ho frequently did on a 
Kjmday in addition to tlio regular work for 
I his congregation, lie diod in Edinburgh on 
81 July 1880. 

Roiuir married in 1813 Jano Katherine, 
third daughter of Robert Ltnulio {d, 1833), 
miiiisturuf Kelso. Ehusyinpalhisodfiilly with 
his Work, and is horsulf said to have wrillen 
religious verso. Him prudeoeased him, ns did 
also several inemhors of his family. 11 e was 
Hurvivod by three dauglilers and a son, wlio 
bocamo a free elmrch minister. 

As a hyniu-writor Hoiiar was able to cou- 
socralo a passing mood by giving it a tan- 
gible expression in verso. 1 Us best liynms 
arospontuiiuoiiH, llueiit, mulodiuus, mul devo- 
tional. Occasionally they are genuine lyrical 
poems, as e.g. ‘’When tlio weary seeking 
rest’ and ‘ [ heard the voice of Jesus say,’ 
which lUsliop li'roser of Mauclioeter thought 
the bust hymn in the language. Ilia ' iryuins 
of Ifrulhand Hope’ wero soon sold to tho 
number of MO, 730 copies. 'I’lm standard 
valuu of his work is ilhmtratod in tho ‘ Scot- 
tish llynimnw' — used in common by tlio 
llireo Heotlish pi-osbytorian oburclies and 
tho Irish proaiiytorions— In which oightcou 
of Ilia hymns ocour, along with devotional 
lyrics drawn from all possible souroes. 
I'krly inJliimioed by Edward Irving, who 
dolivorod in Edlnhuigh throe series of loo- 
turos on tho Apocalypso (1838-0-80), Boiior 
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steadily adhered through life to the belief 
in the Second Advent, urging his views in 
‘Prophetic Landmarks’ (1847) and the 
‘ Coming and Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ’ (1849)j as well as in the ‘Journal of 
Prophecy,’ •which he edited. 

Bonar published numerous religious tracts 
and sermons; edited ‘Kelso Tracts,’ many 
of which he wrote ; and contributed to the 
‘Imperial Bible Dictionary’ and Smith’s 
‘Bible Dictionary.’ He was for a time 
editor of ‘The Presbyterian Review,’ ‘The 
Quarterly Journal of PrOThecy,’ ‘The Chris- 
tian Treasury,’ and ‘The Border Watch.’ He 
selected devotional readings, which he fur- 
nished in some cases with prefaces and notes. 
His chief worlm were as mllows: 1. ‘Songs 
for the Wilderness,’ 1843-4. 2. ‘The Bible 
Hymn-Book,’ 1846. 3. ‘Hymns Original 

and Selected,’ 1846. 4. ‘The Desert of 

Sinai : Notes of a Journey &om Cairo to 
Beersheba,’ 1867. 6. ‘Hymns of Paith 

and Hoi>e’ (translated into Prench), Srd 
ear. 1867-61-6. 0. ‘The Laud of Promise: 
Notes of a Spring Journey from Beer- 
sheba to Sidon,' 1868. 7. ‘ God's Way of 

Peace, a Book for the Anxious ’ (translated 
into French, German, and Gaelic), 1862. 
8. 'Days and Nights in the Past, or Illus- 
trations of Bible Scenes,’ 1806. 9. ‘The 
Song of the New Creation, and other Pieces,’ 
1872. 10. ‘ My Old Letters ’ (a long mito- 
biogrimhioal poem), 1877 2nd edit. 1879. 
11. ‘ Hymns of the Notivity, and other 
Pieces,’ 1879. 12. ‘The White Fields of 

Prance : an Account of Mr. M' All’s Mission 
to theWorldng Men of Paris,’ 1879. 13. ‘ Com- 
munion I^mns,’ 1881. 

JoHK JiMns Bowab (1803-1891), elder 
brother of lloratius Bonar, born at Edin- 
burgh on 26 March 1803, was trained at 
the high school and at the university of 
Edinburgh, and licensed to preach on 
26 April 1827. Ordained minister of St. 
^draw’s, Greenock, on 20 Aug. 1836, ha 
joined the &ee church (1843), received the 
deraee of D.D. at Edinburgh on 20 April 
1883, and celebrated his jubilee ou 8 June 
1886. A respected and popular preacher, 
he prepared several religious handbooks, in- 
cluding ‘Books of the Bible/ ‘Fourfold 
Creation of God,’ ‘Mosaic Ritual,’ and 
‘ Outline of Prophactie Truth.’ He died at 
Greenock on 7 July 1891. 

Abdbiiw Annx andub Bobae (1810-1892), 
th^oungest of the three brothers, was bom 
at Edinburgh on 29 Aug. 1810. Latin me- 
dallist at high school and Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, he was licensed as a preacher in 1836, 
and, after some experience in Jedburgh and 
St. George’s, Edinburgh, ho was ordained 


minister of Oollace, Perthshire, in 1888 B 
joined the free church in 1843, andon4]j» 
1866 he became free church miniaterof 
Finnieston, Glasgow, holding the charffat .1 
his death on 31 Deo. 1892. lie travelks t 
Palestine in 1839 with B. M. McCJheyneS 
whom he published a very siiooe8sfuI% 
moir’ in 1843. Besides varieus ether aW 
memoirs, pamphlets^ and tracts, he wrote' 

1. ‘ Narrative of a Mission to the Jews ’ ISI'V 

2. ‘ Commentary on Leviticus,’ 1846, 8. • cw 
and His Ohm’cli in the Book of Psalms ’1859 
4. ‘Palestine for the Young,’1806. Ile'edited 
Samuel Rutherford’s ‘Letters,’ 1862' Juj 
edit. 1891. He kept a sliorlhaiid diary am. 
linuously from 1828 to 1892, the Jeanj 
closing within a few weeks of his death. Of 
rather limited interest this was extended etd 
edited by his daughter, who puWisheditM 
‘Andrew A. Bonar, D.D,, Diary andLetteis' 
1894. It spoodily reached its fifth thouseal 

[Horntins Bonar, D.D. ; a Memorial (indsd. 
ing an autobiogrnphioal fragment) ; Scotsamii 
1 Aug. 1880 ; .Inlinn’s Diet, of nymnologf 
.John James Bonar, D.D. : a Jubilee Vehime'' 
Dr. A, A. Denar's Dinry and Letters; Iter! 
A. A. Bonar, D.D., by Professor Pergus 
guson, D.D.] T. B. 

BOND, Sin EDWARD AUGUSTUS 
(1816-1898), principal librnrion of IheBri- 
liah Museum, sou of John and Sophia Bead, 
was horn on 81 Doc. 1816 at llanwcll, 
whore his father, a clergyman, conducted t 
largo private school, llo was admitted at 
Morchant Taylors’ school in Dec. 1830, 
and in 1833 entered the record office u 
an assistant. Placed uiidor the immediate 
direction of Sir Thomas Dufths Hardy sad 
tho Rov. Jusejih Ilnutur, ho had the beet 
opportunities of muking himself acquaint^ 
with raedimval handwriting in so fat as this 
is exomplified in tho national records, and 
was a thorough expert in this department at 
the time of his transfer in 1 838 to the Britidi 
Museum, where he speedily became an bo- 
complishod pnlioogrnplior. Ilia services weia 
warmly ackuowleugod by his chief, Sir Fre- 
deric Madden [q. v.], hoforo the Museum 
oommission of 1849, and in i860 he was 
made Egerton librarian, Un the sadden 
death in 1864 of John Holmes [q, v.jbe suc- 
ceeded him as assistant koopor, and held this 
poet until his promotion to the kcopetship 
upon the rotiremout of Sir Fredorio Madden 
in 1866, His position as assistant keeper 
had been more pirominent than usual, the 
ostranp'ement between Sir F, Madden and 
the pi'iucipnl librarian. Sir Anthony PanWi 
causing much oiUcial work to ho performed 
through him. His deportment in these deli- 
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j^jjeiic^tttiicBSwas 

‘“fl *’‘^S°cliaigo of tlie manuacvijrt 

Md before he quitted oflioo all wore 
the high standard of rogulnrity 
which has hceu 
'"'.I'ntftined ever since. He published onta- 
of acquisitions up 1.o date, oaueod 
Slo-Saion and illuminated mamiscripl s to 
^satisfactorily desmhcd, and au,_,Qrm- 
Sed the compilation of a classiliod mdox 
ftehighest wine. While tlius steadily 
™ii(r a career of unostontatious service, 
Land the public were mirprisod by Ins 
' Bidden elevation to tlio priiicipal librarian- 
bUp in August 1878, upon the resignation 
of John Winter Jones [q- v.], (ho post hay- 
ine been most unexpectedly cluolinod by Sir 
Charles Thomas Wewtoii [q. v.], to wiiom it 
had been offered almost as a mattor of course. 
Bond's name had hardly been mentionod in 
with it, but no other ollicer of 
ths museum had equal claims, and lio ac- 
cepted it on the strong urgency of Sir A, 
Faniszi. _ , , , , 

As principal librarian Bond showed t.Iio 
some vigour and reforming spirit that had 
choraoterised his adminiatrol ion of the maim- 
Kiipt department. IIo had not long hold 
offiee ere he instituted oxpoviinonta for tdio 
introduction of the electric light, which after 
gome disappointments wore crowned with 
raccess, and have giuatly extended tho use 
of the museum by the pulilic, bosidus con- 
tributing to its aeouvhy. By able negotia^ 
tions ■ffuli the treasury ho carried out a re- 
form, which he had long advocated, by oli- 
taining power to convert the huge ami un- 
irieldy manuscript oalaloguo of the printod 
book department into a handy printed ciita- 
l 5 gue,imd keep it up in print for tlio future. 
Kothing was more remai'kiihlo in him tlinn 
hio openness of mind, and n roccpl ivcncsii of 
newideas most unnaimi in a voturnn oiliciol. 
Asignal inslanco was ilia introduction of tho 
eliding press, which by iirovidiiig spaco for 
the enormous accumulation of now booics 
irithout additional building, ims saved a vast 
asm of money to tbo nation. An ordinary 
official would hare hasitatod for yoai'S j Bond 
took the idea up in flvo miiiiil os. ' Tlio soparo- 
tion of the natural history mnsoiim from tho 
other deparlmoiits was oiTected during iiis 
tenn of office, and under him were created 
the new buildings of tho Whito Wing, with 
accommodation for manuscripts, nowspniwrs, 
prints, and drawings. I’ovhaps tho most 


importaiit acquisition made during his prin- 
cipal librarinnship (1878-1888) was that of 
tlio Slowo MSS., of tho liighost imporlaiico 
for English history. Tlio reinaiiidor of the 
Earl of Ashburnliam’s collection would have 
been ncquirod if tho liboralil y of govorninont 
had risen to tho occasion. 

Apart from his work in tho museum Bond’s 
most distinguished sorvico was his foundir- 
tiou in 187!h in conjunction with Ms suo- 
ccsBor, Sir E. Maitndo Thonqiuon, of the 
ralmogrnphical Society, whoso pnblicationa 
of facsimiles have contributed much to raise 
nalmograpiiy to the rank of an oxact sciouce. 
1 lu also 1 ook a loading part in the cont rovorsy 
respooling the date of tlio ‘Utrooht Psalter,’ 
and edited tho ‘Spooelios in tho Trial of 
Warren llnslings’ (-1 vols, 1860-0]) for go- 
voniniont, tlio ' OhronionAbbatiro do Molsa ’ 

a for tile Polls Sorios, and Qilcs 
or’s ' itussu Ooinmonwcttlf.li ’ and Sir 
Jerome Ilorsoy’s ‘Triivols in Eussia’ for tho 
JTnltluyt Hooioly (printod in one volume as 
‘ ilussia at tlio close of the Sixtoenth Oon- 
tiiry,’ 1860), lie odilcd tho viiltiablo folio 
‘Fttcsimilos of Ancioiil CItarIcrs in tlio 
British Miisoum’in 1878, and in 1880 ho 
gnvo to tlio Oliauoor Society 'Chnucor as 
Pago in tho ITousohohl of tlie Oomitess of 
Ulster ’(printod in ' Lifo llecnrds of Oliauoor,’ 
vol. iii.) After his retirement in 1888 ho 
ri'sided in Princes Square, Bnyswator, whore 
ho died on 2 Jaii. 1898. TIio honour of 
K.O.B. was conlbrred upon him only a fow 
days hofovo his death. (Hailsluno caused 
him to ho mado a U.B. in 1886; ho was an 
lionovary LL.I). of Oamhridge, and ri'ooivod 
tho order of tho crown of Italy, lie nmr- 
riod, in 1 8'I7, Oarolino Prances, eldest daugli- 
tor of tho Bov. Biclmril Ilayris Barham, 
author of tho ‘ Tngnldsby Jjeguuds,’ ond loft 
tlvo daughters, all married. 

(Tinios, 4 Jun. 1RD8; Itebitisun’s Morchanl 
Tnylors' Scliiiul llegislor, ii. 244 ; Mon of tlio 
Tinio, 14th edit.; Oarnotl's lissays in Btlilio- 
grniihy; porsuiial kuoirloilgi).] B. O. 

BOOTH, Mns. OATHlSlirNE (1831)- 
1890), 'inotbor of tJio Salvation Army,’ was 
hom at Asiibourini, Borbyshiro, on 17 Jon. 
1829, Slio wos the only daiiglitor of a 
family of llvo. JTor faliior, Jolm Mumford, 
wos a coach-huildor by profession, and in 
tho oarlior years of Hfo a Wesleyan lay 
prottchor. Ilor mother was a woman of 
unusually strong and forront roliglous fool- 
ing; slioprororredio educate iier daughter at 
horae,oxou))t for two years from 1841, and hor 
induonco upon hor was deep andpormanont. 
From oarly years Oathormo was spocially 
stiusitivo to religious imiiruasions. In ISda, 
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when her parents removed to London, she 
experienced what she considered her con- 
version and joined the Wesleyan church in 
Brixton, In 1848 numbers of members, 
known as the Reformers, were excommuni- 
cated by the Wesleyan church, among them 
Catherine Mumford, She joined the Re- 
formers’ chapel and worked hard in sup^rt 
of the congregation and its work. In 1861 
William Booth, also an excommunicated 
Reformer, preached at this chapel and made 
the acg^uointonce of Miss Mumford. In 
1862 Booth accepted the position of pastor 
to the Reformers at a salary of 601. a year, 
and in the same year became engaged to 
Catherine Mumford. They were married on 
16 June 1856, when Booth was appointed 
by the annual conference of the new con- 
nexion to carry on regularly a series of 
itinerant missions or 'revivals.’ William 
Bromwell Booth, the eldest son of his 
parents, was born at Halifax in 1836, and 
the second son, Bollington, at Brighouse, 
Yorkshire, in 1867. In 1868 Booth began 
a ministry at Gateshead, and there Mrs. 
Booth for the first time took a share pub- 
licly in her husband’s work by leading off in 
prayer at the conclusion of his sermon. Her 
daughter Catherine, afterwards Mrs. Booth- 
Clibbom, was born at Gateshead in the same 
year. It was during Mr. Booth’s ministry 
at Gateshead that manv of the methods after- 
wards ohoracteristio of the Salvation Army 
were inairgurated. Mrs. Booth in 1860 
wrote a pamphlet asserting the right of 
women to preach and teach, in answer to 
an attack made by an independent minister, 
the Rev. A. A. Rees, u^n the practice. In 
the springof 1860 Mrs. Booth made her first 
appearance in her husband’s pulpit, and her 
fame as a preacher at once began to grow. 
In 1861 Mr. Booth resigned hm position at 
Gateshead in order thatLe might give him- 
self up to revivalistic work. 

His wife everywhere accompanied him, 
and by 1864 had brought hcrsell to conduct 
meetings single-handed whenever it seemed 
advisable, A third son, Herbert, was bom 
in 1862 ; four more daughters made up the 
family to eight. In 1866 the Booths came 
to London, and the Salvation Army is gene- 
rally held to have been founded by the for- 
mation of the ' Christian Revival Associa- 
tion ’ in the tent used for revivolititia ser- 
vices in the quaker burial-ground in White- 
chapel. At this time Mrs. Booth began to 
address meetings in the west end, in the 
Polytechnic, and the Kensington assembly 
rooms, and other places, and her power of 
improssing the rich proved as remarkable as 
her infiuenco over the masses. In 1867 she 


conducted a mission at Margate 
success, and_ in 1873 another, equally 
markable in its results, at Portsmouth^ i" 
1877 the term ‘ Salvation Army ’ wasm!™. j 
and the military idea and discipline XiT 
rated in various directions. Durmg the Jt 
five years the movement made* 
progress, and became one of the larger ttl 
gious organisations 0 f the world. Mia. Bmu 

gave her husband invaluable suppoit ifk 

the aamy was growing up, and devoted w 
self especially to all measures tendinji, 
improve the position of women and chiMia 
in great cities. In 1886 she exerted heiJf 
strenuonsW to secure the passing ofZ 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 


ters to the queen and to Mr. Qladatone'jni 
addressing many mootings in London ml 
the provincos. Dm-ing the end of 1886 nj 
the whole of 1887, in a series of iiio. tn n 
in Exeter Hall and the groat towns of th 
provinces, Mrs. Booth may he said to he 
reached the height of her influencs as 1 
speaker and revivalist. In her youth Up 
Booth was a suirorer from spinal weaW 
and continually during her arduous lik die 
was prostralod hy severe illness. M 18ii 
she was in danger from an acute attad of 
angina pectoris, and in 1888, after som 
months of pain and depression, was p. 
nouucod to he suffering from cancer. After 
an iRnoBB endured with heroic courage sb 
died atClaolon-on-Sca on 4 Oct. 1806. ]£, 
body ‘lay in elalo’ at the Oongroas Hall of 
the Salvation Army, Clapton, and her fanetd 
at Olympia was attended by a gathotiij 
suimosed to numbei' thirty-six thousand. 

Inis account is tho murost outline 
series of evangelistic labom’s which rival the 
efforts of Wesley and Moody. It was da# 
in the main to Mrs. Booth’s genius and 
capacity that the position and work of 
women in the Solvation Army became 10 
distinctive and original a feature of iti 
organisation. It is impossiblo yet to esti- 
mate the Ml significance of tho Salvatiiin 
Army as a roligious movement and a leli- 
gious soot, and only when that estimate ii 
made can Mrs. Booth’s service to her gene- 
ration bo uudorstood, It may meanwliile 
he noted that thoso special methods of tke 
uu'my which might bo criticised as irrere- 
rent or sonsationol, heartily as they wsis 
accepted hy Mrs. Booth, were in hra easo 
always kept wholosome and hormless by 
her deeply earnest and spiritual tempen- 
ment. Iler passionate, rovereut, and com- 
ogeous faith was involuahle to hor husband’s 
work, and a true cause of all that is best 
and most pomaneut in the methods of tbs 
Salvation Army. 
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'-rrr^^^ihwrtT^ously in tlae publl- 
V®' „nL Salvation Army. Among hot 
and addroBtea may ho apo- 
(olleetedP P r papers on Practical lio- 
‘gyo. 2. ‘ Papers on Aggrosaivo 

ltaoB,;i87B,ovo. t 

cUion^.^^ 4. ‘Tho Salvation 

?°*"^elSto the Ohuroh and Stale, 
Addresses, -1888, 8vo. 6. ‘Lifoand 
*1. Eeoorts of Addresses dolivorod m 
1888 8vo. 6. 'Popular Ohris- 
ft^Series of Lectures dolivorod in 
S™Hi;PiccadiUy,-1887,8vo. 

TThB lift of Catherine Booth, ^ the Motlior of 
*t.lfiiil7Atioo Arnay, by her son-in-law, do L. 

voliininfl M AO*2^. 



u'FSMSbb** Woman, by Jannia Ohappoll, 
1J98 A 'Study ’ by Mr, W, T, Stead appuavud 

“booth orBOTHB, WILLIAM (1300P- 

a , arolibishop of York, horn in Poclos 
Lancashire, probably about 1800, was 
fhW or fourth son of John Dooth of lloi’ton 
in that county, by his first wift, Jonn, daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Traflbrd of Traflord. Law- 
ttnceBooth[q.v,] was his half-brothor, and 
tom his brother Kobort wore desooiulod Iho 
biuons Ddnmero. A third brotlior, John 
(4 1478), was dean of tlie collogialo oliurch 
of Manchester, ntelidoacon of liiohmoml, 
ri innmllnr of Oombridgo in 1403, aoorolary 
to IV, and bishop of I'lxotor from 
1486 until his death on 6 April 1478. 

William is said to have atudiod common 
lew at Gray's Inn, and them disliking that 
prneult, to have moved to Oambridao, poe- 
nbly to Pembroke Hall, whoro his hrothur 
Lainence was educated. After being ordained 
bo waa collated on 9 April 1410 to tho pro- 
bend of Oxlonin Southwoll collogial e ohuroh. 
Be became sub-dean of St. Paul s Oathodral 
ia or before 1420, and in 1421 ho was ap- 
loiuted chancellor of tho samo cathedral; 
Miras also rooter of Ilaoknuy and orProscutt 
inLanenshire. On 18 Oct. 1420 ho was iu- 
Etalledinthe prebend ofUanhulm in Lincoln 
Cathedral, but rosignod it in 1421 , being on 
28 May in that year made prubondary of 
Oosumptorpor-Maro in St. Paul’s. On 2 JSf ay 
1429 he was mode archdeacon of Middlesex, 
and in 1484 he was collated to tho prebonu 
of Langford Ecolesia in Lincoln Cathedral. 
On 2 Nov. 1443 he roeoivod tho probond of 
Ghamberlainwood in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and on 28 April 1447 ho was provided by 
papal bull to tho biahoprio of Coventry and 
Lichfield, being consooratod on 9 July fol- 


Booth seoma to have rendered himself un- 


popular by taking part with tho Lancastrian 
ministers, SulTolk and Somursut ; and in 1460, 
according to Gascoigne, there wore hostile 
domonslrations against him in his diocese. 
On 20 Jan. 1460-1 he was one of tho persons 
named by tho House of Commons as causes 
of tho recent disturbaucos, and they de- 
manded his banishment from tho kingdom. 
Ho notico was taken of this roquost, and on 
21 July 1462 Hootli was, through Somerset's 
influouce, translated to the archbishopric of 
York; he was enthronod on 4 Sept. Un- 
Uko his brother Lawreuoo, ho took littloport 
in polilioB; but it appears to have boon he, 
and not Lawronoe, who was chancellor to the 
queen, Margaret of Anjou {Letters qf Mar- 
garet Anjou, Camden Hoc,, pp. 163, 16(1 ; 
Qaacoiaini, Loci a Libro Vcritatum, p. 40). 
Tie acquiesced in Edward IV’s accession 
and asBisled at his coronation. On 10 Aug. 
1464 ho was exempted from attendance at 
parliament on account of his debility and 
old ogo {Cal, j^alent Jlolh, 1461-7, p. 
841). ITo resided chiefly nt Southwoll 
pnlaeo, whoro ho made hia will on 20 Aug, 
mul died on 12 Sept, 1 464. He waa buried 
in tho chapel of St. John Buptiat in South- 
woll Minster, whoro an improtonlioua mojiu- 
mont was ovootod to liis memory. His will, 
proved on 24 Nov. 1404, is printed in ‘Testae 
mento lOboraeoiiHia’ (Surloos Soo. ii. 264-7), 
William Worsloy [n. v.) being one of tho 
witiiossuB, Willi Arclibishop Iteinpo ho 
rebuilt Southwell Minster, end ho loft his 
ring and criwior to York Cathedral, whoro 
thoy aro still preserved. According to Uas- 
coigiio, wluiHu testimony must bo soraowhat 
discounted, Hoot h was ' neither a good gram- 
mtmiui, nor knowing, nor reputed virtuous, 
nor a graduate of oillior university ’ {Loci e 
Libro reritaium, p. lOi). 

I Old. I’at, llolls, 1401-7. passim ; Hotuii 
rnriianiontornm | J’roo, Privy Oouiicil, od. 
Ntcelos; Lo Neve's Puslt, od, lliiiily, passim; 
IToimossy’s Novum Itep, ICcol. Londin. ; 'roslor 
nioniB ICboiiieansin (Siirlous 8oe.), pts, ii. end 
iii. passim ; Onsenigua’s Iioci oLihru Vorituliun, 
od. Thornld Ungers, pp. 4*2, 47-8, 62, 104; 
Ijutters of Margaret of Aiqou (Camden 8uc.); 
(iaines's LaucusTiiTO, iii, 140, iv. 779, Burke’s 
Extinct Pnomgo; ttamsay’sLancuBloriind Yurk.l 

A. If, P, 

BORTON, Sin ARTHUR (1814-1893), 
general and governor of Malta, youngest son 
of John Brew Horton, rector of Bloileld, 
Norfolk, and of his wife Louisa, daugihtor 
of tho Rev, Thomas Cart how of Woodbridge, 
SuiTolli:, was bom on 20 Jan. ]_814 at Blo- 
fiold. Educated nl El on, ho received a com- 
missiou os ensign in the 9t]i, or East Nor folic, 
regiment of foot on 18 July 1832 ; ho became 
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lieutenant-colonel 10 June 1858, colonel 
28 Nov. 1861, major-general 1 Jon. 1868, 
lieutenant-general 19 Oct. 1876, colonel 
of tiio let battalion of the West India regi- 
ment 22 May 1876, general 4 Deo. \&n, and 
woe transferred to the colonelcy of the Nor- 
folk regiment 17 Oot. 1889. 

Borton joined his regiment in nelond, 
and accompanied it to the Mauritius in 1833, 
and on to India in 1836. Ha came home in 
1838 to study in the senior department of 
the fioyal Military OoUege, and obtained _n 
certificate in November 1839. After his 
return to India he served with his regiment 
in the campaign in Afghanistan under 
Major-geneim (afterwards Field Marshal 
Sir) George Pollock [q. ^ in 1812; ho 
took part in forcing the Enaibar pass on 
6 Apm, when the 9th foot was broken into 
detachments which had the honour of load- 
ing the columns of attack ; he was also 
engaged in the victory over Muhammad 
Akbar Khan at the Tezm pass and the Uaft 
Kotal on IS Sept., when Borton, at the head 
of a party of the 9th foot, mado a gallant 
charge. After the arrival of the force at 
Kabul on 16 Sept, ha accompanied the 
column under Major-general John McCaskill 
into Kohistan, and took part in the assault 
and capture of the strongly fortified town 
of Istalif on 29 Sept. Borton returned to 
India in October with his regiment, which 
formed part of tho rearguard, and experienced 
some fighting in the passes. He received the 
medal for the campaign. 

He served with his regiment in the fifth 
brigade of the third infantry division in 
the Satlaj campaign of 1846-6, and was 
present at the battle of Mudki on 18 Dec, 
1846, and at tho battle of Fu-ozshoh on 
21 and 22 Dec. In this battle he succoedod 
to the command of his regiment when 
Lioutenant-coloncl A. G. Taylor was killed, 
end. was himself very severely wounded in 
the right elbow, and never recovered tho 
complete use of his arm. For his services 
in this campaign he received tho medal and 
clasp, the brevet of major, end a pension 
for his wound. 

The 9th foot returned home in 1847, and 
Borton did duty with the regiment at Win- 
chester till the end of 1848, and during the 
next six years at various stations in Ireland, 
succeeding to the command on 10 June 
1863. He embarked with the regiment for 
Malta on 18 Feb. 1864, and went on with 
it to the Crimea on 19 Nov., whore he com- 
manded it at the siege of Sebastopol from 
27 Nov. to the end of the war with Russia. 
He led the regiment in the assault on the 
Redon by the column under Mojor-goneral 


Eyro on 18 June, and was 
despatches (^London Gazette, i July ]?..* 
For his services on this occasion ho ' 
moted to be colonel in tho army on y /[’ 
and made a companion of the 


Bath, military division, on 27 July. Za 
close of tho war he received the Bntbl 
medal with one clasp, the Turkish 
the Turkish order of the Modjidis SrddJ 
and the French Legion of Honour^ 

Ho was also awarded a good service mmC 

From the Crimea Borton took ^ » 
ment to Canada in 1866, and laoa£ 
home in November of the followin/w- 
when he wos stationed at Shornelid,^^ 
1 Moi-oh 1806 ho was appointed a colossi* 
the atafl“ to command tho troops at Cololusir 
Cn 1 April 1806 he was given tho enm-^ u; 
of the infantry brigade at the Ounsek Is. 
land, with tho rank of brigadior-gcsasl 
until his 2 >romotiou to be major-genetalo. 
1 Jan. 1868. 

On 0 Sopt. 1870 ho was appointed tolh 
command of tho Maisiir division of tlicMsdiij 
army, which he hold for five years, Hess 
promol ed to bo knight oorainandor of theetl' 
of the Bath, militniy division, on 2 Jimeljn 
and on 18 May of tho following year waaipl 
pointed governor and oommander-m-oliMit 
Malta. He was made a knight grand «« 
of the order of St. Michael and St, Gam 
On 28 May 1880, and on relinquishing th 
government of Malta was promoted G.OB, 
24 May 1884. Borton died, on 7 Sept, 1693; 
at his residonoo, 106 Eaton Place, LonJon, 
and was buried on 9 Sept, at Iluuton, ntu 
Maidstone, Kent. He married, on 9 A|iiil 
I860, at Drumbanaghor, co. Armagh, Ctn. 
lino Mory Georgina (who survived hm\ 
daughter of tho Uev. John Forbes 01o«, 
rpotor of Morno, co. Down, and of Mg 
wife, Mary Sophia Brownlow, sister of th 
first Lord Lurgaii. lie loft two eom 

(1) Arthur Close, liouU'uaut-colonel 18li 
Somerset (Prince Albert’s) light mfentij, 

(2) Cbai'los Edward, mn;jor 9th Norfolkiegt 
ment, who sorved in tho Afghan war ol 
1879-80, 


A fine portrait in oils of Sir Aitinii 
Borton by Herman llerkomcr of Willian 
Street, London, is in pussession of Ltd; 
Borton at 106 Eaton PWo, and a cop; u 
smaller size by Miss llorkomor was p 
seuted by Lady Borton to tbe dep6t of tk 
NorfoUc regiment at Norwich. 

[Dospatchos ; obituary notiros in liasi, 
8 Sopt, 1803, and Adinirally and IIorsD fiuiiidf 
Qazetto, 0 and 10 Scpl. 1808, with portrait; 
Cannon’s Rist, Kcconis of the Ninth arlnstHlir 
folk Eegimrnt of Foot ; Oongli's TheSikhaaal 
tho Sikh Wars j private souroos.) B. H. V, 
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■«55raOAULTrDlON (1830P-1890) 
wUed BoTOOiOiTOT, actor and 
born in Dublin on 20 Dec. 

£ ' Hisgaardion in youth was Dionvsina 
T Xr who showed almost parental in- 
lum He was educated partly in 
n'Hin end partly at Thomas Wright Iliirs 
!hSat auceXIastle, Tottenham, and at 

the London University under hia guardian, 

n? Lardner. Under the asaumod name of 
, 1 1, Morton ’ he acted at Brighton and Oliol- 
tenham in 1838, at the Ilaymarkatj London, 
nZrehl8S9, and at the Queen’s Tlieatro in 
TortenlKun Street in 1840. Ondhlarch 1841, 
mdet the same pseudonym, lie produced at 
Corent Qaiden 'I/ondon Assurance, a livo- 
Mt piece, which, supported by Charles Mn- 
tliels (Dezsle), Mrs. p8lutt ( Lady Gay 
o„»n]£ert.and Madamo Vest ns (Grace J I arkip- 

“r®. . . .1. T„ T3..1. luinl... 


wWaa ft triumph. In Fob. 1842 lio giivo to 
the sUe theatre, under his own name, ‘ The 
Irish Heiress,’ and on 10 Sept, to the llay- 
market' AlmaMator, or a Cure for Coquettes.’ 
'Woman'Mowed at Oovont Garden, 3 Oct, 
1843 , and at the Haymarhot, 18 Nov, 1844, 
'OldlleadaandYounglloarts.’ Utherpieces, 
TPritten alone or in conjunction with llon- 
jamin Webster [a. v.], were <A Lover by 
ftory, ‘Ouriositfee of Literature,’ ‘Used 
Up,' ‘The Fox and the Goose,’ and ‘ Orasar 
d» Bsian,’ a translaiion of ' Don Cdsar do 
Busn,’ ‘A School for Soheming,’ ‘ Oonfl- 
dence, ‘The Knight of Arva’ and ‘The 
Broken Vow’ (' L'Abbaye de Castro ’), ‘ Tho 
Wilow Copse,’ and ‘ Tlie Queen of Bpndca ’ 
PLa Dame de Piquo^- On 14 June 18B3 
Boudoaull made at tho rrincess’s, as tho 
Tampire in his own adaptation of tho pioco 
to named, his first appcaranco ns nn actor. 
To Ae Princess’s ho gave ‘ Tlio Oondoan 
Brothers^’ ‘Louis XI,’ and ‘Faust niul 
Marguerite,’ and to tliQ Adolphi ‘ J’riina 
lkana,”Janet Pride,” Gonoviovo,’ and odior 
skilful adaptations, lie married, in January 
1868, Mias Agnes Bohertsonj with wiiom he 
played in New York, loturmng ocoasiuuully 
to superintend tho production of pieces at 
Dtuty Lane or the Adclphi. With his wife 
hs began at tho Adelphi, 10 Sent. 1800, an 
engamment, playing Mylo8«na'0oppalo«n to 
the Eily O’Connor of Mrs. Bouoioault in 
hisbesWmown drama, ‘The Oolloon llnwn,’ 
hsMd to some extent upon Gerald GrUFin's 
Irish story, ‘ Tho Collegians,' This pioco was 
rMarkobly sucoo&sful, being played 800 
nights. ‘The Octoroon,’ in which ho was 
Salem Soiidder, followed on 18 Nov. 1801, 
‘The Dublin Boy ' (' Lo Gamin do Paris ') was 
seen 10 Fob, 1803, and ‘ The Life of an Ac- 
tress ’ 1 March. ‘ Dot ’ (‘ Tim Orlckol on the 


Iloartb ’) was given nt tho Adelphi, 14 April 
1863, and at Drury Lane, of which ho-bccame 
temporarily manager, ‘ Tho llolief of Luolc- 
now.’ As manager of Astley’s ho gave, 
31 Jan, 1863, ‘ Tho Trial of Eilio Deans.* 
In 1801 tho St, Jamoe’s saw his ‘Fox Chase,’ 
and tho Princoes’s ‘ Tho Streets of London.’ 
‘ Arrah-na-Poguo,’ first soon in Dublin, 
porhaps his greatest success, was given at 
the Princess’s 32 March 1800, and was 
translatud into and acted in French mid 
other languages. Tho author took tlio part 
of Shaun, tlio Post. ‘ Tho Parish Olork,’ 
written for Joseph Jefiforson, was given in 
Maucliostor, ‘ 'L’ho Long Strike ’ at the Ly- 
ceani, ‘The Flying Mend’ for tho opening of 
the llolborn, ‘ IIimtiMl Down’ at the St. 
James’s, ‘After Dark’ ^808) and ‘Pro- 
sumptivo Bviduiice’ at tho I’l'inrees’s, and 
' Formosa at 1 )rury I jane. In 1870 he gave 
to tho I’rinoi'ss’s ‘ Paul Lafarge,’ ‘A Dark 
Night’s Work,’ and ‘ TIiu Itapparue,’ and to 
tho llolborn ‘Jezebel.’ After revisiting 
America, ho appeared at tho Gaiety on 4 May 
in ‘Night mid Morning,’ and was Dennis 
Bnikruddevy in an alteral inn of ‘ John Bull.' 
• LutTAatvay ’ followed in 1 874, and at Drury 
Lmiain]H75 ‘'J’iio Shaughraun.’ In 1870 
ho retired to Amorioa, whore, ofter repu- 
diating his wife and making other so-oiulod 
nuptial aiTangomonts, casting on his children 
an ttumeritud etigma, he diod 18 Sept. 1690, 
Two Bone of Jlouoicaiilt and two daughters 
arn, or Imve boon, on the stagn. Cue daiigh- 
tor marriod John Clayton (L84!t-1H8‘J) fq.v. 
iSiippl.j Mr. Dion Bouoioault, jun., was 
coucernud with tlio management of miuiy 
London theatres. 

His umuo ap])oars to a fuw plays in addi- 
tion lo those menlioiicd; ho was respnnsiblo 
for ‘Babil and Bijou,' given at Uovmit Gar- 
dun 30 Aug. 1872, a fairy uxtravngmiza, 
whioli may claim to liiivo boon tlio most 
RcandttloiiBly co.stiiysTK'Ctaula (iviirput on tlio 
English stage. On 3 Aug. 1880 bo gave to 
the llayinarket ‘A Bridal Tour,’ aii altera- 
tion of ‘hlarriagu,’ played in the irnitcil 
SttttoB. To tho smno year holong * Forbid- 
dim Fruit’ ond ‘Tho U'Dowd.’ in 1881 lie 
produood ' Mimi,' and in 1880 ‘Tho Jill,’ in 
which ho was laet suon in London. 

Boucicault was an excellent actor, ospe- 
oially in pathos. Ills Irish heroes ho ron- 
dorod very touchingly, and his Kerry in 
‘Night and Morning’ (‘ La Joio fait Pour ') 
tnigut stand oomparison with the Noel of 
M. Uegnier of the original. Ilia dramas show 
little originality, being almost without ex- 
ceplion built on some work, play, or romance 
previously oxlsting. They niv often models 
of construction, and tlio oharactorisation is 
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not seldom effective. They have never been 
collected. Many of them are included in the 
acting national drama of Webster, and_ tho 
collections of Lacy, French, and^ Dicks. 
Boucicault’s brilliant literary and histrionic 
qualities were not supported by any very 
ngorous moral code. He was for a time a 
strong advocate of Irish home rule. 

[Personal knowledge! Paacoe’a Dramatic 
List; Scott and Howard’s Blanchard; Cook’s 
Nights at the Play; Cole’s Life of Charles 
Kean ; Bra ; Era Almanack ; Athentcum, 
27 Sept. 1890 ; Sunday Times, various years ; 
Men of the Time, 12th edit.] J. K. 

BOWUHr, CHARLES SYNGE CHRIS- 
TOPHER, Raboit Bewm (1836-1894), 
judge, born at Woolaston on 1 Jan. 1836, was 
eldett son of Christopher Bowen, a member 
of a CO. Mayo family who was successively 
curate of Woolaston, near Chepstow, and of 
Bath Abbey church, perpetual curate of St. 
Ma^ Magdalene, Southwark, and rector 
of St. Thomas’s, Winchester. His mother 
was daughter of Sir Richard Steele, 4th 
dragoon guards, and her mother was of 
mixed Austrian and Irish descent. The 
son Charles from 1846 to 1847 was at 
school at Lille, and from 1847 at the pro- 
prietary school at Blackheath. At the 
age of fifteen, when ha went to Eu^by, he 
had greatly impressed his masters with his 
proflcioncy as a scholar. At Rugby he was 
in the school house under Edward Meyridc 
Goulburn [q.v. Suppl.],hi8 tutors being first 
Mr. Cotton (afterwards bishop of Calcutta), 
and subsequently Mr, Bradley (now dean 
of Westminster). As a schoolboy he was 
most remarkable for his combination of 
scholastic and athletic distinction. He 
always occupied the highest place in tho 
school open to a boy of his age and standing. 
In November 1863 he was dected a scholar 
of Balliol, and at Rugby in July 1864 ob- 
tained the first exhibition (faeile pi-incepa), 
the queen’s medal for modern history, and 
the prize for a Latin essay. lie was a dis- 
tinguished member of the cricket eleven, 
and is said to have been tho best football 
player in the school. He also obtained the 
cup given at the athletic sports to tlio boy 
who had been successful in the greatest 
number of competitions. His brother wrol 0 
of him, ‘ He is the only person I ever knew 
to jump a cow as it stood.’ IIo went into 
residence at Balliol in 1864, and won the 
Hertford scliolarship in 1866, and the Ire- 
land in 1867. In the latter year, while yet 
an undergraduate, he was elected a fellow 
of Balliol. In 1868 ho obtained a first class 
in * groats,’ and was president of the union 
in the same year ; and in 1869 he won tho 


oettfj 


Arnold historical prizer He 
in 1867, M.A. in 1873, an' 

D.C.L. on 13 June 1883. Dui... 
graduate life Bowen became, aiul 
to the end of his life, the intimatB“S 
and warm admirer of Benjamin Jowetti 
Suppl.], subsequently master of Balliol S.’ 
whose proposal in 1886 the college^ 
Bowen the highest compliment in it® J 
by electing him as its visitor. 

In April 1868 Bowen entered as a stuj* 
at Lincoln’s Inn (of which he was sS 
a bencher in 1879), and in the samsZ 
upon leaving Oxford, became a pupiUntt' 
chambers of Mr. Ohristie, an eminent a*, 
veyancer. From 1869 to 1861 ho wasak 
quent contributor to the ‘ Saturday Hevit? 
then edited by John Douglas Oook [q,vl|i([ 
terminated his oonneotion with it a 
latter year because of his disagreomentwn 
tho view taken by its conductors of tkiji 
thodoxy of Dr. A. P. Stanley (subseqneml, 
dean of Westminster), and of his fiy 
Jowett. The editorship of a proposed rinl 
ioumsl was offered to and declined b 
him. ^ 


On 26 Jan. 1 861 Bowen was called totb 
bar, and in tho following October joinedtle 
western circuit, and records having had 'ta 
little briefs’ when ho wont Bessious ktlii 
first time, IIo continued to work suceesi. 
fully at his profession until 1866, wheals 
health failed seriously. He spent the arista 
of that year and tho spring of 1867 abroii 
suffering much from fever and nervous ^ 
stration. Eromthistimehishealtliwasalinji 
precarious, and his physical strength mi 
probably never equal to the strain put up 
it by his unremitting industry. Aitn fh 
general election of 1 868 he was appoM 
a member of tho Totnos election commuaioii, 
but upon tlio discovery that his standbvii 
the bar did not qualify him for tliat ole 
tho appoiutmont was cancelled and that 4 
secretary to tho commission suhslituled k 
it. In 18C9 ho was made a revising barriatei. 
In 1871-4 ho was omployod as junior 
sel in the ‘ Tichhorne Case,’ appearing aguinti 
the ' Olaimant ’ both in tho trial at nisiprigi 
before Ohicf-jnstice Bovill, and in thociki- 
nal trial ' at bar ’ before Lord-chief-justb 
Cookburn and Justices Mclior and Lush[iie 
Suppl. ORi’oif, Aiiruun]. In the formero! 
these trials ho was brought into close con- 
nection with Sir .Tohn Duke (afterwudi 
Lord) Oolevidgo [q, v. Suppl.], who led for 
tho defendants, and tho two men formed oi 
affectionate intimacy which lasted througl- 
out their lives. It is said thn t it was fioven 
who invented in consultation the pbiosq 
‘Would you be siuqirlHodtohear that — ?' 
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““pSi for^mW years, though not m 
Tnderalood by the public, who ware 
* l^simulv by ita woarisomo roilaraUon. 
S?w!p? with which it was dovisod was 
from giving in the form of the 
least hint oa to whether it 
be oowectly answered in the aittrma- 
ttfwhithe negative. During theprogrosa 
case in 1872 Bowen was appointed bv 
PoSee, who wos then attornoy-gonaral, 
S M«!Bael to the treasury m suocassion 
rifr Justice Sir Thomas Diolrson Archi- 
talffa Spl-] While ho hold this labo- 
rs office his reputation for loaimmg and 
SVity was extremely higli, and he had, 
3 (les his official worlt, a large and lucriv- 
Svate practice, iln Way .1871) he was 
»yntcd by Lord Oairns a judge of tlm 
fluWs lisneh division, and was knighted, 
and in 1882 he was made a judge of the 
court of appeal. In 1893 lie was appointed 
a lord of appeal in oitlinary, receiving at 
the same time a life-poerago, ond in tlio same 
■rear he presided over a deparlmontal com- 
mittee of the home office, which inquired 
into the circumatanoos of a riot at h oiitlior- 
atona, and reported oorrootly upon the stale 
of the law— with which the puhlio had be- 
come unfamiliar— relating to tliG enpproBsion 
of riots by force. In the following spring 
Bowen's health, which Imd for some time 
been such as to cause uneasiness, failed en- 
tirely, and he died on 10 April ISOd. 

Bowen married, in 1802, Emily Pranoos, 
eldest danghtor of James Meadows Ilondnl 
fo. V.] By her he had tliron ohildroiv — ^tho 
Eev. william Edward Bowen (4. 1802), 
Maxwell Steele Bowen (4, 18051, and El bill, 
who married Josiah Wedgwood, osq. Jjady 
Wen survived her imshiind and died on 
26 Matoh 1897, A marble tablet, hearing an 
insoription by Mr. Justien Dumnau, was 
erected to his momory by liis fallaw-boncliotH 
d Lincoln’s Inn in their chnpol. 

Without having that commanding force 
of riiarocter whieffi procures for some men 
recognilion as among the greatest judges of 
their diy, Bowen was conspiouous among 
hie. contemporarioB for tho subtlety and 
rapidity of his perceptions, for his almost 
excessive power of rolinod distinotion, and 
for the elegant precision of his language, 
It was ranorally felt tliat his success as a 
judge of first instance, especially wlion try- 
ing cases with a jury, was not comraun- 
sraate with his reputation a.s a man of vary 
high ability and groat mental distinction. 


lie could not oonsidorqneations of fact from 
tho sort of point of view which might be 
expected to be taken by juries, and bis snm- 
ming up of ovidouco bad oonsequonlly less 
influence upon their verdicts Uian those of 
some of his brethren. In tho court of appeal 
his work suited him bettor. Tho master of 
tlie rolls, William Baliol Brett, lord Esher 
[q. V. Suppl.]., in whoso court he had usually 
snt before his promotion to tho House of 
Lords, said of nim from tlie bench, upon 
tho announcement of his doathj ‘ His know- 
ledge was BO compleie that it is almost be- 
yond my iiowors of expression. His roa- 
soning was so extremely accurate and so 
boantifiiliyilne Hiat what lie said somotinies 
oBcapod my mind, which is not so finely 
edged.’ . This tribute, nlterud in a moment 
of emotion by a goni'roua and worm-hcarlod 
oritio, is probably equivalent to tho opinion 
that Bowen’s strength lay rather in his ro- 
marknblo intollcctuai agility and grace than 
in tlie fiionlty of firmly expounding the great 
principles of law, and lucidly tracing them 
to tliuir logical application in particular 
circumstances. 

In private life Bowen was roinarkahle for 
tho vivacity of his wit, for tho charm of his 
manner— tfoscribed by his hiogranhor as 
‘ almost deferential urbanity ’—and a pre- 
fonnd roRorvo whioh mauo it doubtful 
wliothor any one know him with real inti- 
macy. Hu was tho author of many apt 
and mnc.h-quotod sayings, of whioh perhaps 
the most mmons is his snggestod ainend- 
mciit of a jiroposod address by the judges to 
tho sovereign upon tho oponing of tho royal 
courts of justice. Tho draftsman iind used 
Uio expression,' t/onsoions as wo arc of our 
own inlirnutii's/ and objection was taken 
that tho phroso was unduly hiimhlo, Bowen 
BUggostou, by way of pleasing both parties, 
'Conscious as wo are of one another's in- 
firmities.' In person, ho was woll-propoi'- 
tiouud and of middle sixo ; his foatnres were 
regular, and his eyes of remarkable beauty, 
To tlio ond of his life, in spite of ill-liualtli, 
ho prusorvod (yrrat jnvonility of appearance. 
At tho lime of liiHappoinlmont to the bench, 
in his rocly-fifLii year, his aspucl was odmost 
boyish. 

In 1808 he published a pamphlet in favour 
of submitting to arbitration tlio whole of the 
dillbroncoB butween ouihoIvob and tho United 
SlatcB arieing out of the Araorioan civil 
war. In JH 87 ho published a translation 
into English verso of tho EoWiios, and the 
first six books of tho ASnoid, of Virgil, Tlie 
metro ho soloclod was tho short enod rhym- 
ing lioxnmol or, and ho handled It with ro- 
miirkahlo skill, 
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[Lord Bowen, a BiograpUcal Sketch, by Sir 
Henry Stewart Cunningham, K.C.I.E., printed 
for private eircuUtion 1898, puhliehod 1807 , 
Campbell and Abbott’s Life and Letters of 
Jowett ; Eoster’a Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886, and 
Men at the Bar ; Lincoln’s Inn ^cords, 1896 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1804; personal recollections.] 

n. S-N. 

BOWEN, Sitt GEORGE FERGUSON 
(1831-1899), colonial governor, bom in Lee- 
land on 3 Nov. 1831, •was the eldest son of 
Edward Bowen, afterwards rector ofTaugh- 
boyne, co. Donegal. Ha was educated at 
ChaTterhonse, and obtained a scholarship 
at Trinity College, Oxford, matriculating 
on 16 June 1840, and graduated B.A. 
in 1844. In that year ha was elected a 
fellow of Brosenose College, and in 1847 he 
graduated M.A. While at Oxford he was 
twice president of the Union. On 37 Moy 
1844 he entered Lincoln’s Inn as a student. 
In 1847 he was appointed president of the 
uni verity of Corfu, a post which he held for 
four years. He omuired a reputotion byhis 
'Ithaca in 1860 ’ (Oorcyro, 1860, 8vo), which 
reached a third edition in 1864 (London, 
8vo), and was translated into Greek in 1859, 
and which Gladstone and other Homeric 
scholars have regarded as establishing the 
identity of that island with the island of 
Odysseus. In 1863 he added to his fame by 
bis 'Mount Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus: a 
Diary of a Journey &om Constantinople to 
Corfu ’ (London, 8vo). In 1848 he witnessed 
the desperate fighting at Vienna and its cap- 
ture by the imperial troops, and in 1849 
journeyed across Hungary before the close of 
the civil war, He conveyed a letter, at 
some risk, fi;om the refugees at Widin to 
Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Viscount 
Stratford de Redcli^} [q, v.], the English 
ambassador at Constantinople, and thus 
prevented the fugitives being handed over 
by the Turkish government. 

In 1864 Bowen was appointed chief se- 
cretary of government in ^e Ionian Islands, 
The desire of the natives for incorporation 
with the Greek kingdom was then under the 
consideration of the English government, 
and Gladstone was sent out in 1868 as lord 
high commissioner extraordinary to inquire 
into the question. Bowen advocated the 
surrender of the southern islands to Greece, 
and the incorporation of the important stra* 
tegic position of Corfu with the British 
dominions. Although his suggestion was 
not adopted, the fact that the population of 
Corfu and Paxo was ratW Italian than 
Hellenic was a strong argument in its favour. 

In 1856 Bowen was created O.M.G,, and 
in 1860 E, O.M.G. On 3 June 1869 he was 


appointed first governor of 
the recommendation of the seetotaiic' j 
state, Sir Edward Bulwer Lyttoa V 
colony, on the petition of its inhabit,,; 

Bay on 10 Deo. 1869. The first thrse^i’ 
ofhis administration wore devoted to mbhu 
ingthe departments of thenewgoveraS 
and he then set out on a torn mto 
torior. He had an observant eye for 
beauties, and a quick discernment of aoJ 
political questions in their early stamj h 
gether with a ready perception of iistoiji 
analogies. The vast sheep-runs Mpeotejh 
him exactly the dpilfioi eipees of Homer 4 . 
Darling Downs rommdod him of 
‘Larisa® campus opimro,’ and the sqnett- 
question seemed _a_ revival of tho' etat 
between the patricians and ploheiena U 
the oyor pullicM. Univotsal sufitage uj 
vote by ballot be considorod to be really cm. 
servative measures in tbo colony of Qaeaii. 
loud. On his return ha urged tbs bim, 
government to assist in the eatabliskneatii 
a disciplined volunteer force, both to defol 
the colouyfrom foreign attack and topiesenc 
internal tronquillity with the native pom 
lation. A corps entitled ‘the Quoeoalaij 
Mounted Rifles’ was enrolled in 1860 « 
Brisbane, as well as several companies of it 
fantry. Bowonyncoiirnged the exploratiiii 
of northern and inland Queensland, in vhicli 
William Landsboroiigh [q. v.], George U 
phinstone Dalrymx>le, and others took put, 
while he himself accompanied an sxpeditiog 
which led to the formation of a codiip 
station aud sottloment at Capo York. Da 
10 April 1800 ho was nominated G.OMG, 
and in 1860, on account of his services, Im 
term of oflioe was prolonged fiem six It 
eight years. In the samo year, howsver,tli( 
monetary crisis in England affected Queeat 
land. Tne failure of the Agra and Mashit 
man’s bank brought serious trouble on tie 
colony, and the ministry proposed to meet it 
by issuing an iuconrovtible paper oatienor, 
Bowen refused to sanction the ptopoeu, 
and endurod in consoqiioncc oousidsislli 
unpopularity for a short time. He afas, 
howeror, siipporlod by the more inilnentiil 
part of the community, and outlived popnlu 
resentment. 

Towards the close of 1867 Bowen ira 

E ivomotod, in succession to Sir George Qny 
q. V. S^pl.] to tlio difficult govetnmeat 
of New Zealand. The second Maori w 
had lasted for eight years, and although tb 
Maoris woro unbroken, the home govamment 
had withdrawn almost all the regular troops 
Bowen assumed office on 9 Feb, 1868, By 
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■ ■'■'TirTmtierarv^l M conciliatory 

reconciled the natives to Britiafi 

He met the chiefs in conference, made 
l^ll touts through holh islands,_nnd ro- 
• J .ililrasses and gave answers m patn- 
“'futvWnMTy he visited the Waikato 
m the centre of the North Island, a 
where English and Maori 
..Minna were intermingled. IIo was 
CTby the parallel between the social 
*^J^!nn of the mori liighlands and that of 
SSS* %bUna. I tta lint porl.ot 
leiffhteenth century. He pursued a policy 

rfconcUiation, endeavouring to nromoto good 

feeling between the Maoris and the settlora. 
rootober the peace was broken by dan- 
KMus and simultaneous outbreaks on the 
lost coast of the North Island under lit^ 
towatu, and on the east coast under To 
Kooti. The tribes, formerly friendly, at first 
ahowe'd an ominous coolness, but by a por- 


Bonal visit to Wanganui, whore they wore 
,a, .n.i'l>fi , Bowen prevailed on them to 
espouse the English cause. This was the 
turning pouit conteafc, and tlifl ton 

years' struggle was brought to an end in 
1870. The land question had boon a groat 
soures of trouble, and there had boon largo 
confiscations of the estates of natives in 
punishment of rebellion. Bowen approached 
the question in an equitahlo spirit, and by a 
i..n.r.iflriiMa measure of restitution miligalod 
the feme native resentment. In 1872, in 
reward for his ability and succoss, ho was 
promoted governor of Victoria. 

The dimculties which ho mot with in 
Yictoria were of a parliamentary charaoior, 
occasioned by the difi'eroncos between the 
assembly and the legislative council, which 
was elected for life and was thuroforo more 
independent than a nominated socond cham- 
ber. The principal incident of his term of 
office wasa dispute on the subject of payinont 
of members. An item was included by tlio 
assembly in the general appropriation bill 
for providing 'for the roimbursomout of (ho 
expenses of the members of tlio council and 
assembly,’ and in coiisoquonco the council in 
December 1877 rejoctod the entire bill, being 
pecluded by the constitution from amending 
lit Bowen felt that the question was purely 
colonial and preserved strict impartiality, de- 
voting himeelf to reducing the expenditure of 
the executive to meet the failure of supplies. 
In April 1878 the matter was compromised 
by the item relating to the expenses of 
members being passed as a separate hill. 
Bowen was afterwards assailed for the 
measures he took to meet the threatened 
financial deficiency, but bo successMly 
yindicated his conduct by pointing out that 
TOi. xxTT. — sur. 
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the question was a colonial ono and that he 
had acted in accordance with the advice of 
the ministry in office. 

During his governorship he paid a visit to 
Europe and America, and received the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. from the uni- 
versity of Oxford on 0 June 1876. On the 
expiry of his term of ollico, on 31 March 
1879, ho was appointed to the crown colony 
of Mauritius, wnero ho landed on i April. 
His sojourn there was uneventful, his prin- 
cipal task being to put into suocessful opera- 
tion the comprehensive labour code projected 
^ Ms immediate predecessor. Sir Arthur 
Turves Bhayre [q. v.] On 28 Deo. 1882 ho 
was appointed to Hongkong. In two years 
ho reconstructed the colouiu legislature and 
established friendly relations with neigh- 
bouring powers in tlio course of visits to 
thorn and Japan. IBs tenure of office in- 
cluded the period of the Franoo-Ohincse war 
of 1884-6, which called for groat vigilance 
and tact from the British governor. In 1686 
ill-health compelled him to return to Europe, 
and on his way home he visited India and 
was the guest of his 0.vford friend. Lord Dnf- 
forin. In 1887 he retired from oJIioo. On 
28 Nov. 1886 he was nominated a privy 
councillor, and in the same year received 
the honorary dogi-eo of LJj.D. from 0am- 
bridgo University. IBs long experience 
renuorod him a special authority on colonial 
questions, and in Dooombor 1887 ho was 
appointed chief of a royal commission sent 


to Malta to report on the arrangements con- 
nected with (ho new oonsfitution granted 
to that island. All his recommendations 
were adopted, ond ho reooivod tho thanks of 
government. Bowen died at Brighton on 
al li'ob. 1809, and was buried at BLensal 
Greon cemetery on 26 Feb. He was twice 
married— first, in 1866, to Diamantina, 
Oonntess lloma, dauglitoi of Oandiano, 
Oonnt lloma, prosidont of tho Ionian sonato. 
Sho died on 17 Nov. 1893, and ho married, 
secondly, on 17 Oct, 1896, at tho church of 
Holy Trinity, Blonno Street, Florence, daugh- 
ter of Thomos Luby [q. v.], and tho widow 
of Henry White. By nis first wife he had 
a sou, Ooorgo William, and four daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Bowen, who was eleolod a momhor of tho 
Iloyal Geographical Society in 18-ld, and 
Bcrvod on tlio oonnoil from 1889 fo 1802, 
was tho author of Murray’s 'Handbook for 
Qrooco ' (185d), and of a paper read before 
the Royal Colonial Institute on 'Tho Fodern- 
tion of tho British Empiio,' London, 1886, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 1889, A aolecfion from his 
dospat olios and letters was edited by Mr, 
Stanley Lane-Poolo in 1880, entitled ' Thirty 
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Years of Colonial Government,’ London, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

[Thirty Years of Colonial Governmont. 1889 
(with portrait) ; TiBies, 22 Fab. 1899 ; GoogCAphi- 
eal Journal, 1899, lii. 438-9 j llusden’s Hist, of 
New Zealand, 1883, ii. 446-619 ; Escotfs Pillars 
of the Empire, 1879, pp. 1-7; Adderley’s Bo- 
view of the Colonial Poliry of Lord J . Bussoirs 
Administration, 1889, i. 123-4 J Poster's Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886.] E- 1- O. 

BOWMAN, Sin WILLIAM (1816- 
1892), ophthalmio surgeon, third son of 
John Eddowes Bowman, a banker and fallow 
of the Linnaaan Society, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Eddowes of Shrews- 
bury, was born at Nantwioh on 20 July 
1816. lie was educated at Hazelwood 
school, near Birmingham, than kept by 
Thomas Wright Hill, father of Sir Rowland 
Hill. He left school about the age of sixteen, 
and was apprenticed to Joseph Hodgson, 
surgeon to the General Hospital, Birming- 
ham, and in 1887 he came to London and 
joined the medical department of King’s 
College. Here he served the office of 
ihysiological prosector, and after a visit in 
838 to wie hospitals of Holland, Germany, 
Vienna, and Faria, he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England on 10 June 1 889. In the following 
October he was appointed junior demonstra- 
tor of anatomy and curator of the museum 
at King’s College, and in 1840 he was elected 
assistant surgeon to King’s College Hospital, 
being more particularly associated with 
Richard Partridge [q. v.] He became full 
surgeon to the hospital in 1866, and though 
the dlaims of private practice soon compelled 
him to resign this office he maintained his 
interest in the institution until he died. 
Elected professor of physiology and of 
general and morbid anatomy at King’s Col- 
lege in 1848, he became an honorary fellow 
in 1866 and a member of tlie council in 
1879. In 1 846 he was appointed assistant 
surgeon to the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorflelds, becoming Ml surgeon 
in 1861, and retiring under on ago limit in 
1876. 

He was elected a fellow of tlio Royal 
Society of London in 1841, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was awarded the royal medal 
of Ihe society in recognition of hie work 
upon the minute anatomy Of the liver, and 
he afterwards served upon the council and 
as one of the vice-presidents. Ho was 
elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England on 20 Aug. 1844, and 
mT867 the degree of M.D. hom'is qamd 
was conferred upon him by the university 
of BubUn, 




Bowman became the leading 01 
surgeon in London after the death nt t !' 
Delryraplo (1801-1862) fq. v.], and foMi! 
position he was eminently fitted bothbrl 
knowledge and by his manual dezw 
Tho ophthnlinosoopo was devised bv H«r 
holtz in 1861, and Bowman was amonifft 
first to becomo expert in its use, In 
employed and advocated atronglyvonQtaef ' 
treatment of glaucoma by irideotomy ail 
he was busy during the years 1864 S 
1866 with new methods of treat, in® 
detachod retina and cataract, 
improvements in ihe treatment of spii 
and the probes used in this affection 
hear his name. In 1880 he was eleeted*!! 
first president of the Ophthalmolo»y 
Society of the United Kingdom, a peat” 
retained for three years. Ills 


so highly valued that the society has eiiin 
established an annual oration in his honoa, 
called the ‘ Bowman Lecture.’ In 1^ 4, 
was created a baronet. 

Bowman look a wide interest in the wel. 
fare of his hospital pntiouts, and in con. 
junction with Rohorl Boutley Todd (1809. 
1860) [q. V.] and others he established tic St 
John’s House and Sisterhood, an institution 
which providod trained nurses for thu aid 
and poor. A few years later he was allata 
aid Miss Nightingale by sending out twin } 
nurses to the East during the Crimean vat 
and he remained a meinbor of the Kightingala 
fund until his death. 

Bowman’s work divides itself sharply 
into two_ periods — one of pure scienfifc 
investigation, tho other concerned with the 
practice of ophthalmio surgery. His sok. 
tiflo and literary work was chiefly canieJ 
out botwoen tho years 1830-42, andincliidd 



tho Mucous Momhrano of tho Alimentary 
Canal,’ which appeared in Br. Robert Bent- 
ley Todd’s illustrated ‘ Cyclopiedia of Aia- 
tomy and Physiology ; ’ and on ‘ The Stm- 
ture of tho Kidney,’ wliioh was rend before 
the Royal Society in June 1843. Inl8M 
be was associated with Todd in the produc- 
tion of his cyolopiodia (1836-69, 6 vole.] 
olso co-oporateu with Todd in produciag 
‘Anatomy and Physiology of Man,’ the 
first physiological work in which histolagy 
was given a plaoo (18<l8-60), Both woiu 
contain nutnerous illustrations hy Bowmau, 
whoso drawings wore mado dirootly upon the 
block without tlio intervontion of on aitiat 
The first important oommuuication mode 
by Bowman in oonnootion with opktkabnie 
surgery was a paper which has since hecone 
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. ' 1 Tjj '^0^ rBflid l)ofbr0 tlis Biitisli 
classiau. Advancement of Science 

Oxford meeting in 1817, and was 
®‘,'^%nsome Points in the Anatomy 
Aiiyo^oliiefly in reference to tlio Power 
WdSment.’ In tins paper ho demon- 
Itenmiiltaneously witln but mdepen- 
J tiv of Ernst Willielm Bruecko (1819- 
£ stouctnre and function of the 

'^Boi^Ad at Joldwynds, near IJotk- 
• f 99 March 1892, and is huriod in the 
“’mhhourinir churchyard of llolmbury St. 

He fnaTried, In 28 De^ 1842, liar- 
riS fifth daughter of Tiioraas Paget of Lei- 
",4r by -niom he had seven o uldi-en. 
Hia widow died at Joldwynds on 26 Oct. 
1900 H® WAS Buccooded in tlio tiLlo by Jus 

eldest son, Sir Paget Bowman. , 

Akitcat portrait of Bowman was painted 
ty Mr, G. E- Watts, E.A. A pliotofivapli 
of this picture is reproducod as a Irontiapieoo 
to the* Collected Papei;s,; vol.i. A presmi- 
tation portrait by Mr. W. W. Oiiless, R.A., 
waa painted in 1889 for tlio Bowman Tes- 
timonial Fund, and engraved by J. Olothor 


IVebb. 

SiriVilliam Bowman was the father of 
mneral anatomy in England, and tlie brilliant 
mltsofhis invostigations into the stvuoturo 
of tha eye, of the kidney, and of tbo slvipod 
muscles were of tlioinsolvea sullleient to 
{ i t nhiuii a reputation of tho higbost order. 
Bat Bowman had other and equal claims to 
distinction, for bis praotioal gifls wore as 
great and as fruitful as bis sciuutilic attain- 
ments. As an opbLliiilmio surgepn bo oc- 
cupied a unique position. Unriviillod in 
his knowledge of the ocular structures, in 
his experience and in his oponitivo skill, in 
consultation ho was gontlo, patient, and 
tboughtfiil; olive to and quickly seising the 
salient points of evury case, ho was yet vary 
reserved, giving his opinion in a few words, 
but deoisively both as to furocast and treat- 


ment, 

Bowman's works aro; 1. ‘Iiucturos . . . 
on the Eye,’ London, 1840, 8vo, 2. ‘ Tho 
Collected Papons of Sir William Bowman, 
bart., F.B,.S., edited for tho (Jommittoo of 
the "Bowman Tostimonial Fund” by J. 
Bnrdon-Sanderson, M.D., and .T. W. JJiilko,’ 
London, 1892, 2 vols, 4to. Bowman took an 
active iuterest in the preparation of thuso 
volumes, lie revised every proof shoot with 
his own hands, and added frequent notes. 


[Personal knowledge ; profulory luomoir by 
Jfr. Henry Power in the Colloctod Papore, vol. i, ; 
obituary notices in tho Trans, Mod. and Oliir. 
See. 1893, vol. Ixxvi., and L’ruo. of llio Iloyal 
Soc. 1803, vol. Hi.] U’A. i*. 


BOYCOTT, OlIARLES OUNNINC- 
IIAM (1832-1897), land agont, from whose 
siimnmo tho word ‘ boycott" is derived, born 
on 12 Jrorch 1832, was tho oldest surviving 
son of William Boycott, rccior of Burgh St, 
Petors, Norfolk, and ISlizaboth Qeorgiana, 
danghtor of Arlhur Beevor. Ho was edu- 
cated at Blackheath and Woolwich, and in 
1860 obtained a commission in tho 89th foot., 
Somo years later ho retired from tho army 
with the rank of captain, In 1873 ho bocamo 
agent for Lord Emu’s ertalos in county Mnyo, 
and himself farmed ih 0 hundred acres near 
Louglimask. Six years afterwards the land 
agitation began, On 1 Aug. 1879 a notice 
was pOBtod on Boycott’s gate tliroatening 
Ilia life if lio attomplcd to colloct from the 
tenants any routs without making a fiirthur 
reduction than tlio abalomont of 10 per cent, 
already grantod by Lord Erno. Notwith- 
standing ibis all tho touauts except throe 
paid the sum demanded. But in the follow- 
ing year a rodiiclion of 25 per cent., which 
would have brought the rents holow ( Irillith’s 
valuation, was domanded iiiulortho inlluonco 
of tho land louguo, and Boycott had to issiio 
ole von processus. InSepIninber 1880attompts 
wove made to servo them, but tho servers and 
police wovo forced by a mob to retire and take 
refuge in Boycott’s house. Uu bimsolf had 
to liu placed iiiuler police proloctioii, and on 
JNov.wasliootedandhuBtledbyamohatBal- 
linrobe. llo was rootiived into tho barracks, 
and was thence uscortoil W a combined force 
of police and infantry to Cfastlohar, where ho 
meoived such runts ns wore paid. Meanwhile 
Cliarlos Btnort Parnell, tho loader of the 
agitation, had in a spoooli at Ennis on 10 Sopt. 
ailvisod tonnnls who oonld not obtain tho 
reilnotions they dumiUHled to lako corlain 
measures against the landlords and their 
reprosenlativcH. Tliu result was seen in tlie 
trontineiit of Boycott. Labourers refused to 
work for iiim ; bis walls woro thrown down 
and bis caltlo driven about ; he was iinablo 
to obtain provisions from tho noighbourliood, 
and tho ordinary nneuHsorios of life had to bo 
eonvoyoil to him I'miii a distanco by steamer. 
He was hooted and spat upon os ho passed 
in xiitblio roads, and only with great dilli- 
onlt.y rocolvod letters and tulegrnins, 
Appeals to tho government for assistance 
woro at first made in vain, huh at tho begin- 
ning of Novorabor J880 fifty Orangomon, 
chieily from comity Cavan (afterwards known 
as ‘omorgonoy men’), volunteered to gather 
in Boycott’s crops, and woro granted an escort 
ofniiio hundred soldiers with two ficId-picces. 
At tho end of tho month, when tho work 
was done. Boycott left Loiighmnsk for Dub- 
lin, but the landlord of ITermau [[otol,Iiaving 
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received a threatening letter, refused to ae- ^ 
commodate him, He then went on to Lon- 
don, and thence to the United States. On 
his return to Ireland in the autumn of 1881 
he was mohhed at an auction at Westport, 
and his effigy was hanged and burnt. He 
also received letters signed ‘Eory of the 
Hills,’ threatening him with the fate of Lord 
Leitrim, who had lately been murdered. 
But things gradually improved, and in little 
more than a year wore in a normal condition. 
In February 1886 Boycott left Ireland and 
became agent for Siru. Adair’s estates in 
Suffolk. He soon lived down his unpopu- 
larity and was even accustomed to take liis 
holidays in Ireland. Ha was unable to ob- 
tain any compensation from the government. 
On 13 Dec. 1888 he gave evidence bofoM 
the special commission appointed to invMti- 
gate the charges made by the 'Times’ against 
the L'ish leaders. He was not cross-examined . 

The word 'boycott’ first came into use at 
the end of 1880. In the ‘Daily News’ of 
18 Dec, it is printed in capitals, Joseph 
Gillis Biggar [q. v.J and others habitually 
employed it to signify all intimidatory 
measures that stopped short of physical 
violence. It is now generally used in both 
England and America in the sense of a de- 
liWate and hostile isolation. Boycott as he 
appeared bofore the commission is described 
as a shortish man with a bald head, a heavy 
white moustache, and flowing white board. 
He died at Elixton, Suffolk, on 10 June 1897, 
He married, in 1863, Annie, daughter of John 
Dunne, esq., who survived him. 

[Bsport of the Special Commission, 18S0, i. 
613-14, iv. 267-8, &o. ; Barry CBrien's BainoH, 
i. 236-8; Macdonald's Diary of the FarusU 
Commission, p, 80 ; Times, 22-24 June 1887 ; 
Daily News, 22 June ; and Standard, 22-23 Jnno ; 
Corresp. of. Lord Erne and the Loughmask 
Tenantry, 1880; Norfolk Chroniolc, 26 Juno 
1807 i Wolford's County Familios ; Murray’s 
Engl. Diet, ; private information.] 

G. Lb &. N. 

BOYD, ANDEEW KENNEDY 
HUTCHISON (1826-1809), Scottish divine, 
sou of Dr. James Boyd, was horn at Auchin- 
leok Manse, Ayrshire, on 3 Nov. 1836. After 
receiving his elementary education at Ayr, 
he studied at King's College and the Middle 
Temple, Loudon, with thoughts, apparently, 
of being an English barrister. 'I am the 
only kiii minister,* he once said, ‘ who is a 
member of the Middle Temple.’ Eeturning 
to the university of Glasgow, he qualified for 
the ministry _ot the national church, gaining 
high distinction in philosophy and theology, 
and securing several prizes for English essays. 
He graduated B.A. at Glosgow in April 


1846, and at the end of 1860 
a preacher by the presbytery of Ayr r 
several months he was assistant'^ in o’ 
George’s parish, Edinburgh, and on 18 
1861 he was ordained parish ministw 
Newton-on-Ayr, where he succeeded U 
Oaird[;o.v.] In 1864 he became 

of Kirkpatrmk-Irongray, near Dmafl 
Here he remained five years, maturinaS 


of a Country Parson.’ Both his Brnnli ni: 
as a parish minister and his literary distiat. 
tion soon attracted attention, and he wu 
sought after for vacant chaiges. In 
1869 he was appointed to the pariah of a 
Bernard’s, Edinburgh, and found tha a®, 
bytery much exorcised on the quoatimof 
decorous ohuroli service, raised by tlie practia 
and advocacy of Dr. Bobert Loe^^fq. rl 
Boyd seems to have intermoddled but uttlj 
in the controversy, hut ho sympathised with 
the desire for a devout end graceful fotaiot 
worship, and ho was afterwards a prominait 
member of the Church Service Society, h 
1864 the university of Edinburgh oonfaml 
on him the honorary dogroo of D.D, 

In 1866 Boyd sueoeoded Dr. Park u 
minislor of Ibo first chorgo, St. Andrem 
finding in the post the goal of hia eaeWu!. 
ticnl ambition, ‘Novor onco.fov one mi). 


i. 10). Boyd at St. Andrews was nwhablr 
better known beyond Scotland than anr 
other presbytorian divine of his day. He 
had numerous friends among the leaden ol 
the English clergy and eminent menet 
letters, and, popular as liis writings won ot 
home, they wore oven more widely read in 
America, Soon after settling in Si. Andiawi 
ho began to urge tho question of on improred 
ritual in tho servioos of tho national chuBji, 
and in 18C6, on tho initiative of his pm- 
bytery, a oomiuittoo was appointed by tin 

f oneral assembly to propam a coUaction o( 
j'mns. TIio hymnal compiled by the com- 
mitteo, with Boyd as oonvouoi',was published 
in 1870, and onlargod in J884. Thlawork 
brought Boyd prominently forward in the 
church courts j he ampily proved hia judg- 
ment and disorimination as a critic of sacred 
song, and his business capacity and ua- 
flagging diligence as convonor of hia com- 
mittoe. St. Andrews University eonJbtred 
on him the degree of LL.D. in April 1889, 
In May 1890 he wae appointed moderator oi 
tho general assembly. lie performed hie 
duties assiduousljy and well, and, as was said 
at tho time, 'with orchiopiscopol dignity.' 
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and closing addressea- 
the latter, on ‘ Ohuroli Life in Scot- 
ttspeotUProspect ’ ^Edinburgh, 
-Bith Its touching reminiscencos- 
Sne in feeling and graceful in form. In 
wTffloderator’fl year he ws much occupied 
^nithout Scotland, reopening churches, in- 
ducing organs, and Bo on, showing ovory- 
XreuiJaihng taot,urbonity, and ainoerity. 
n,ia of his last public services was the re- 
diinir, on 11 July 1894, of the renovated 
St. Outhbert’s, Edinburgh— one of 
the oldest eoolesiasticol odiflcesinaeohland— 
his address on the oconsion being adotiuately 
KohiBological, and graced with a fine lile- 
larv flavour. Eorly in 1896 he was seriously 
ill but recovered, only to lose the devoted 
wi’fe who had nursed him hade to heidUi. 
In the winter of 1898-9 he had a roourronco 
of iU-heoltii and went to Bournemouth to 
recruit. Here he resumed work on sermons 
end essays, but in the evening of 1 March 
1899 he died of misadventure, liaving taken 
catholio lotion in mistake for a slooping- 
diaught. He was interred in the cathedral 
buryuig-ground, St. Andrews. 

Boya mon-ied, in 1864, Morgarot Bucha- 
nan, eldest daughter of Oaptain Kirk (71 at 
Kgiment) of Oarridefergu^ Ireland. She 
predeceased him in 1896. In 1897 ho mar- 
ried, for the second time, Janet Balfour, 
daughter of Mr. Leslie Mddriim, Devon, 
Clawannuu. She survived him, with ilvo 
sons and oue daughter of his Jlrst wife’s 
ftmily. 

Clear, precise, and definite in his habits, 
Boyd, both professionally and socially, was 
sntiioly unconventional and indopendoiit. A 
dose and shrewd observer, with quick grasp 
of character and a humorous sense tinged 
with cynicism, ho was always fresh and 
sttreotivs — and not eeldom hrilliaut— as 
preacher, writer, or couveimtionalisl. Ills 
sermons were literary and practical rather 
than dogmatic; his essays, although oflon 
commondace in thought and oxprussion, 
caught the attention hy tlioir common sonso, 
there easy allusivonoss, and transunronoy of 
style; and his brisk unllagglug tallc was en- 
riched with endless and apposite anoodotes, 
although it was not dovoief of a certain over- 
hearing element. ‘ I came to the conclusion,’ 
says Sit EdwardBussoll, ‘ that ho was almost, 
ifnot quite, the greatest raoonlour I hod over 
known ' ( TAat renii/ids IkCe, p. 188), Ills boat 
hoob8_ resemble Jus oonvorsation, and hie 
ButobiographicM rominiscencos ore exoop- 
tionolly reolistio and outspoken, 

^yd wrote and published much. The 
following volumes contain his most notable 
literary and didaotic work 1 1, ‘ Kocroatiuns of 


a Country Parson,’ throe series, 1839-61-78, 
each runniim into many editions. 2. ' Graver 
Thoughts ofo Country Parson,’ throe series, 
1802-6-76. 8, ‘Leisure Hours in Town,’ 
1862. 4. ‘The Oommonplaoo Pliilosopher 
in Town and Country,’ 1802-4. 6. ‘ Coun- 
sel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit,' 
166S. 6. ‘ Autumn Holidays of a Country 
Parson,’ 1804. 7. 'Critical Essays of a 

Country Parson,’ 1806. 8. ‘ Sunday Aftoi> 

noons in the Parish Church of a University 
City,’ 1866, 9, ‘Lessons of Middle Age, 
and some Account of various Cities and 
Men,’ 1808. 10. ‘ Changed Aspects of Un- 
changed Truths,’ 1809. 11. ‘ Present-day 

Thoughts,’ 1871. 12. ‘Seaside Musings on 
Sundays and Week-days,’ 1872. 13. ‘ Scotch 
Communion Sunday,’ 1878. 14. ‘Land- 

I scapes, Oiiurclios, and Moralities,’ 1874. 

1 16. ‘ From a QiiLuL Place,’ 1879. 16, ‘ Our 
Little Life i Essays Consolatory,’ two 
series, 1882-4. 17. ‘Towards the Sun- 

set; Teachings after Thirty Years,’ 1882. 
18. ‘ What set him Right ; with Chaxitora to 
Help,’ 1886- 8. 19. ‘ Our Ilomoly Comedy 
and Tragedy,’ 1687. 20. ‘'Tlie Boat Lost; 
with other Papers,’ 1888. 21 and 22. ‘ To 
moot the Day, and East Coast Days and Me- 
mories,’ 1889. In 1802 Boyd published, in 
two volumos, the first instalmont of his re- 
miuisconcoB, or irnnscripts from his minute 
and faithful diaries, entitled "Twenty-five 
Yenrs of St. Andrews.’ This was followed 
in 1804 hy a similor work, ‘St. Andrews 
and Elsowhore.’ In 1 895 appeared a voluino 
of the earlier stylo, with the_ ohoraotoriati- 
cally doBcriptivo title, ‘ Oocasional ond Im- 
moinorlal Days.’ The record closes in 1800 
with the ' Lost Years of St. Andrews, ’ a 
continuation of the anlobiographical series, 
with its curious iiorsonal revelations and 
frank oharaolor skotohos. 

[Inlormnlion from Boyd's son, Mr. F. M. 
Boyd ; Scotsman, Dniidoe Advortisor, and otlior 
daily papers of 3 March 1809 ; St. Andrews 
Oilieon, I’ooplo’s Joitrnnl, and other Fife papers 
of 4 March 1809; Principal Story in Life 
and 'Work Mogasine fur May 1800; Mra Oli- 
plinnt’s Memoir of Principal Tulloclt, pp. 380, 
478 ; Men of tho Reign ; Mr, Andrew Lung in 
Longman's Magazine for May 1800 ; poraonol 
knowledge.] P> B. 

BRABOURNE, Baboiv. [See TCwfon- 
nmt-IlveimviT, JSvwjiHv Ilvamm, 1829- 
1893,] 

BRACKENBURY, CUABLES BOOTH 
(1881-1800), major-general, born in London 
on 7 Nov. 1881, was third son of William 
Bracitenbury of Aswardby, Lincolnshire, by 
Maria, daughter of James Atkinson of 
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Newry, co. Down, and widow of Jamss 
Wallace. lie belonged to nn old Linooln- 
sliiro family, wliich has been well ropreeented 
in nearly all the British wars of the nine- 
teenth century. Wil liam Brackenbury served 
in the 61st foot, like his elder brothei’. Sir Ed- 
ward Brackenbury [q. v.], and was severely 
wounded at Talavera and Salamanca. 

Charles Braclcenbury obtained a cadetship 
at the Koyal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
on 8 July 1847, was coinmisaioned as second 
lieutenant in the royal artillery on 10 Dec. 
I860, and promoted lieutenant on 27 Sept. 
1862. He served in the Crimea in 1866-0 
with the chestnut troop of the horse artillery. 
He received the medal with olasp for the 
siege and fall of Sebastopol, and the Turkish 
medal. He was promoted second captain on 
17 Nov. 1867, and was sent to Malta. In 
Morcb 1800 be was appointed assislant-in- 
structor in artilleiy at the Koyal Military 
Academy, and in February 1804 assistant- 
director of artillery studies at AVoolwich. 
He became first cajitaiu on 0 Feb. 1866, and 
was one of the boundary commissioners under 
the Eeform Act of 1867. 

During the war of 1866 in Germany he was 
military correspondent of the ‘Times’ with 
the Austrian army, and was present at the 
battle of Xdniggrats. lie was again ‘ Times ’ 
correspondent in the war of 1870-1, when 
he accompanied Prince Frederick Charles in 
the campaign of Le Mans; and in the Uusso- 
Turkish war of 1877, when he crossed the 
Balkane with Gourko. 

He became regimental major on 6 July 
1872, and lieutenant-colonel on 16 Jan. 
1876. He joined the intelligence branch of 
the war ollice on 1 April 1874, and trane- 
lated the second part of ‘ Keforms in the 
French Army,’ omcially publiehodin that 
year. On 1 April 1876 he was ai^pointed 
Buperiutendiugoilicor of garrison instruction 
at Aldershot, and on 1 July 1880 super- 
intendent of Iho gunpowder factory at 
Waltham Abhoy. He was promoted colonel 
in the army on 16 Jan. 1881, and in tho 
regiment on 1 Oct. 1882. He commanded 
the artillery in tho eouth-eaatern district, as 
colonel on the staff, from 8 May 1886 till 
2 June 1887, when he was anpoiuted director 
of artillery studies at Woolwich. Ilis title 
was ohjmged on 1 Oot. 1880 to ‘ dirootor of 
the ortiUery college,’ and he was givoji tho 
te^orary rank of major-geueral. 

died suddenly on 20 June 1890 from 
failure of the heart, when travelling by rail, 
and was buried with military honours at 
Plumstead cemetery. On 6 April 1864 ho 
married Hilda Eliza, daughter of Archibald 
Campbell of Quebec, her migosty’B notary, 


and he had six sons and three dam 
Two of bis sons joined tho Indian sta^ 
and died in India— one, Charles Herk;*'! 
typhoid fever contracted in the Bninn it® 
in 1886; the other, Lionel Wilffl,!S 
at Manipur in 1891. ' 

Few men had seen so much of aoJ 
warfare on a large scale as Charles Bi 
bnry, and no ono did more to spvoadZS 
ideas m England about the tactical cW 
demanded by the changes in weapons fi 
was a frequent contributor to the 
and often lectured at the United 
Institution. 

His chief works and papers were - 1 
‘ European Armaments in 1807’ fbaseJil 
lotters to the ‘ Times '), 1867, 8vo.'' 2. ‘iS 
Constitutional Foreos of Great Brit»iiii 

1869, 8vo. 3. ‘Foreign Armies and Hem 

Koserves' (from tho ‘Times’), 1871 L 
4. ‘ Frederick the Groat,’ 1 884, 8vo (Mtliil 
liiograpTim). 6. ‘Field-Works: tlieir'f(cf 
uicalOoiiBlruction and Tootienl Application' 
(ono of a series of military handbooks edital 
by him),_1888, 8vo. Ihs contributions to 
the ‘United Sorv’icc Institution Joui' 
(vols. xv-xxviii.) include papers on ‘Tin 
Military Systems of Franco oiid Pruasisn 
3870’ fxv.), ‘Tho Winter Onrapaiga o! 
Prinoo 1' rodoriok Chavlos, 3870-71’ ^4.), % 
Intolligouce Duties of the Slaff'(xk.), sni 
‘ The Latest Dovolojiment of the Tacticsd 
the Throe Anns ’ (xxvii. 480) ( this su* 
mentodan earlier locturo on the eamo suqnt 

a hie youngor brother. General tbs bSi 
311. Sir Henry Brackenbury, G.O.B. 

I Blackwood’s Mngazino, dxv. 376; Poslo'i 
Itoyol Lineiigo of our Nobio ond Goalie Pani. 
lies, p. 117; 'Ximos, 21 June IBDO; private in. 
formation.] 34. H, 1 

BKAOKENBUKY or BBAKEB. 
BUKY, Sjb KOBJSRT (rl. 1486), oonstsHe 
of tho Towor, was yomigor son of Tboniu 
Bro3ionbiiry of Doiiton, Durham, lie ms 
doscondod from an anciout family traceable 
in the county of Durham since the end of 
the twelfth contury, lords of the manois d 
Buriie Hall, Douloii, niid Solaby. Eobert 
Brakoiiburjr iuhorilod Solaby, in the k- 
mediate noiglibourliood of Barnard Castle, 
which had jpassod to lUoliard, duke of 
Glouccstor [Kioliord HI], in right of his -wife, 
Aniie Neville [eoe Annq, 1466-1486], about 
1474. A towor of tho oastlo still ^asby 
the namo of Brakoiibury’s Tower. I'bis 
neighbourhood to one of tlio duke’s ptincipiil 
Boats probably led to their acquointanoa 
Nollring is hoard of him until, three weeks 
after lliohard [IPs accossion, two grants, 
dated 17 July 1483, wore made to him; tbs 
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office of master imd 
of the moneys and keeper of tke 
emhSge at lie Tower of London, 
^n^diction over the kingdom of Bng- 
the town of Onlaisi the second of 
StoSwrof eenstahle of the Tower. 

4e wtumn of 1483 came the ^ortivo 

KofBuckingham[seeSTAi-POBD,nmBY, 

3 Dokd os BTTmrisoimi]. For hie 
& against the rebels Brakenhury, now 
Sa 'enquire of the roysl.bodv,' received 
Se gmnts. He was appointed for life to 
tWoe of receiver of the lordships or 
Mnoisof Wrytell, Havaynm Hoyton, Ilad- 
wh, Beylogh, and EeohefoiS (aui) (Essex) j 
Jthe oMtfe, manor, and lordship of Tmi- 
toidge, with ten marks (6f. 18s. 4d.) (eo j of 
Hadlowe, of the manor or lordship of Pans- 
harst (Kent), and of the manor, liundrod, or 
inrd^n of Middelton and Mardon (Kant) 
(Fat %oU, 8 March 1484). To this ro- 
Miverahip was added the office of surveyor 
of the same places (ih, 39 May), lie also 
receivsa grants (ifi, 9 March) of miinorous 
manors, mostly in Kent, belonging to Jluek- 
inffham’s attainted followers. On the same 
day (9 March 1484) his grant of the office 
of constable of the Tower was oon/lrmod to 
him for life, with a salary of 1001. a year, 
and arrears of salary hitherto unpaid at tlio 
same rate (llniEB, Fwd, xii. 319). Noxt 
day (10 March) ho was made keoiior of the 
lions &e, in the Tower, with a salary of 12<f. 
a day. On 8 April he was nominated a com- 
missioner of the admiralty, with the rank of 
vice-admiral. Ilia previoue gi-auts in Kent 
were enlarged (28 May) by the addition of 
Hastings (Sussex), formerly hold by tho 
Ch^ne family, and all tho rost of tho lands 
of Boberd in Kent, as well as in Surrey and 
toox. He was nominated oomiuiseiouer 
of gaol delivery for Oantorbury on 10 July, 
and on the oominiseion of the peace for Kent 
on 17 July. On 21 Aug. 1484 ho was a]i- 

g ointed receiver-general of crown lands in 
ussex, Kent, and Surrey. Hotwooii this 
date and 26 Jon. 1486, when lio was ap- 
pnted constable of Tunbridge Cnstlo for 
life, with a fee of ton marks (01. 13s. 64.}, ho 
reemved knighthood. Ue was also made 

i so Jan.) steward of tho lordship of Ware 
jrlife. In a writ of inquiry, dated 24 March 
1486 (2 B. Ill), he is styled * knight of tho 
Mag's body.’ In the third year of Ilicliard 111, 
i.e. finm 20 June 1486 to the following 
33 Aug., he was shoriir of Kent, being do- 
soribed os of the Mole, Iglithom, 

The dates of these proformonts aro of soma 
valus in connection with tho historic doubt 
associated with Brokenbury’s name as to tho 
murder of the princes in tho Tower, Moat 


of the lands granted had boon held by tho 
rebels, and these grants (9 March and 28 May 
1484) are expressly slated in tho patent i-oll 
to have been the reward of his sorvicos against 
tliem. According to Mir Tiiomas More, 
lUohard III, being at Glouccstor, ' sent John 
Qrouu, a creature of his, to Sir Ilobort 
llraokonbury, constable of the Towor, with a 
letter, desiring him one how or other to make 
away with the two children whom he had hi 
keeping. Brakeiibury refused to do it, and 
Green roturned to Iving fiichard with the 
constable's answer,’ tho king being then at 
Warwick. Itiohord theroupon son! Braolten- 
hury a letter commanding liim to deliver the 
koys of tho Towor to Sir James Tyrrell 
Qi. T.], who executed the murder. Polydoro 
Vergil tolls substantially the same story, 
oxcopt that iliehard was at tho timo at 
Gloucostor. The ‘ Croyland Oontiniiator ’ does 
not mention Broiienhury’s name in tho 
matter. Tho ultimate authority for tho 
story about him must ho Tyrrell’s confession, 
on which, with that of Dighlon, tho luirra- 
tivo of Moro was founded. Kidiord arrived 
at Gloucester on the night of Wodnesday, 
S Aug., and at Warwick on tho night fol- 
lowing. It is iiuprobablo that Qrooii could 
havo left Gloucostor (106 miles from Lon- 
don) on tho Wodnesday night, conferred 
with Brakenhury, and rqjoinod Richard at 
Warwiclc (ninety miles from London), whioli 
plaoo tho king must havo left on tho 6lh, 
lor lio was at York on 7 Aug. Tho oiroum- 
Blaiicos of tho grutilB make in favour of 
Brakonhury’s iimoBonoe. In any cose, sur- 
rondor of the keys of the Towor by tho king’s 
ordor could not make him an accessory, 
though his rusumption of thorn might do so. 

Brakonbury romoiuod faithful to Rioliard, 
who, when ot Nottingham, summoned him 
' by ofton measongurs and letl ors ’ Co join him, 
and to bring with him ‘ as folows in warr,’ hut 
really as prisonors, Sir Thomas Hourohior,' 
Sir Walter llungorford, and other snspocts. 
Bralionhury obey od, but his prisonors oscapod 
at Stony Stratford and joiuud lUchiuoud, 
lie himself hold a command under Richard 
at Bosworth. According to tho ‘ Oroyland 
Gontinnator’ ho, with othorloadors,waB slain 
in flight without having struck a blow. But 
that ho romaiiiod staiuioh to his parly is 
attested by tho inclusion of his name in tho 
Aot of Atlaindor of 7 Nov. 1486. As ho 
had but a llfo intorest in his estate of Selahy,' 
which was hold in tail male, that property 
dosooiidcd to his nophow, Ralph Brakeii- 
bury. All his grants Irom Richard III woro 
oonliscatod, but in 1489 on aot was passed 
annulling tho altaindor, so far os rogardod 
his other lands, in favour of his two naught 
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ters) Anne and Elizabeth, with remainder to 
hie bastard son (name unmentioned). The 
surname of his wife is unlmown ; but among 
the manuscripts of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury is one intituled ' Littere frater- 
nitatis concesse . . . Eoberto Brahenbury 
Armigero et Agneti uxori ejua.’ This pro- 
bably refers to wie same person. It is dated 
IdSS. As he was a younger son, his style 
was properly 'genero8UB,’and ‘armigor’was 
doubtless assumed by him on his appoint- 
ment as osguire of the royal body after 
Bichord Ill’s accession. This fixes approxi- 
mate^ the date of the letter. 

A branch of the family is said to have 
been settled in Lincolnshire [see Biucxsk- 
BTOT, SiE Edwaed], from which county 
their name wos perhaps originally derived. 

[Rot. Pari. vol. Vi. j Mora’s Hist, of the Life 
and Bcign of Bichaid III, in Kennet's Hist, of 
England, vol. i. (1710) ; The Croylnnd Con- 
tinuator in Gale's Berum Anglicorum Sariptores, 
Tol. i. ; Hall's Chron. 1809 j Fnbyan’s Ohron. 
1811 ; Polydore Vergil, edited by Sir H. Ellis 
(Camden Soe.), 1844 ; StoVs Surrey, ed. by J. 
Btiype (1764), i. 76; Surtees's Hist, of Durliam 
(1840), IV. 17-20; Hosted's Hist, of Kent (1778- 
1799), Tols. i. ii. ; Ninth Eep. of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Becoids, 1848, Patent Bolls of 
Richard III ; Carte's Hist, of England (1760), 
i. 810 ; Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain (1796), 
xil. Append, pp. 420-1 ; Horace Walpole’s ‘His- 
toric Doubts,' Works (1798), ii. 138 ; Bamsay’s 
Lancaster and York (1892), ii. 61 2, 613 ; Gaim- 
neifB Life and Beign of Bidioid III, 1878; 
Engl. Hist, Ber, (1891), vi. 260, 444 ; Metcalfe’s 
Book of Knights, 1886; Gent. Msg. (1798) 
Ixri. ii. 1012 ; Inq. p.m, in App. to 44th Bep. or 
the Deputy Keeper of Public Becords, p. 324.] 

BBADLAiraH, OHARLES ' (1833- 
1801), frsethought advocate and politician, 
bom on 20 Srot. 1833 at Hoxton, was the 
eldest son of Charles Bradlaugh, solicitor's 
clerk, and Elizabeth Trimby. He was edu- 
cated at local elementary schools, and at the 
age of twelve became office boy to the firm 
employing his father. Two years later he was 
clerk to a coal merchant. The strife which 
beset his life began early, At the age of 
fifteen he told his clergyman of some doubts 
which he had of a theological nature, and 
this resulted in his being compelled to leave 
home in 1849 and accept the hospitality of 
some political fidends, one of whom was the 
widow of Richard Oorlile [q. v.] An attempt 
to make a living as a cool agent failed owing 
to the notoriety he was acquiring as an advo- 
cate of freethought, and in despair he 
enlisted in the army as a private soldier on 
17 Dec. 1850. On the death of an aunt in 
1863 his family proonied his discharge, and 


he returned to London, where after 
he obtained employment as inessa<re? 
to a solicitor, lie was soon 
the management of the common law L 
partment in the office, and while aeivS^ 
in this capacity under various employetjd 
acquired thot knowledge of the law wlto 
he put to such effective use in the maaylto 
coses in which he found himself involved, (k 
his return to London he had entered intotk 
propaganda of freethought and radical mk 
ciplea at Sunday open-air meetings, aiS b 
shield himself in his week-day employmM 
adopted the «om de fftierre ‘IconoolS 
which he used until his first contesta 
Northampton in 1868. In 1868 he heat 
the platform campaign in the proving 
which lasted until olose upon his cfeath, mi 
which was marked in its earlier stages k 
riotous opposition and byr frequent conflict 
with the police authorities. Ilia platfom 
oratory ond his powers of physical eafe 
once rapidly won for him a large personal 
following, and he booamo the popular leader 
of an extreme party in the country, ^iej. 
composed of working men, which comby 
freethouglit in religion and ropublicanigmio 
politics. Ills couuoction with tlie frsethougk 
and republican weekly periodical, the 'Na- 
tional Reformer,’ lasted from the foundint 
of tbe papor in 1800 by some Sboifisld free- 
thinkers until his death, with a short break 
1863-6. lie became proprietor of the paper 
in 1862. In 1868 ho was soeretary to the fimd 
started to defend Mr. E, Truelove for pub- 
lishing a defence of Orsini for attempting to 
assassinate Napoleon III ; ho was a meaaber 
of the parliamentary reform league of 18^ 
and his resolution committed the league to 
set aside the police prohibition and goonudtb 
the meeting which led to the railings of Eydo 
Pork being pulled down on 22 July 1801 
He drew up tlie first draft (afterwards alter^j 
of the Fenian proclamation issued in IW, 
He was sent to Sefior Oastolar, the SpaaiA 
republican leader, in 1870 as the envoy of 
the English republicans, and on the eats- 
blishmeut of the Frouch republic in the same 
ear he was nominated as candidate for i 
ivision of Paris ; on the outbreolr of tbs 
commmie ho went to act as on intermediary 
between Thiers and the communists, hut was 
arrested at Calais and sent back. 

Resolved to seouro a scat in tbe House of 
Commons, Bradlaugh stood for Northampton 
in 1868, but was unsuccessful at the polls, 
His notoriety greatly alarmed the minds of 
the religious and consorvative sections of tbs 
electors, and every effort was made to defeat 
him. A similar result attended his second 
candidature in the same constituency in 1874) 
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rr'-Tflfi^on the third ocottBion that he 

Mth on the bible. He thus mitmted a 
rle with the House of Commons which 
'for six years ond involved him m eight 
rrims in the law courts. The war began 
action . of ]iia claim to liio right 


an 

etruj 

lasti 


when the question of ins maim to uio rignt 
m In 3 May 1880 was referred to a 
Serf committee, whi^, by the casting vote 
^ita chairman, decided against him. On 
03 June he appeared at the bar of the House 
of Commons, and, refusing to retire, was 
taken away in custody. On !3 J uly he took 
his seat in consequence of a motion having 
ten passed on the previous day that ho could 
nffimi and sit at his own risk. Having voted, 
tha leaality of his action was oontostod and 
he was unseated. Ee-elccted on 9 April 1881, 
he consented to remain inactive while the 
govenunent introduced an affirmation bill, 
wliioh, however, had to he dropped. On 
3 Aug. he attempted to foroo his way into 
the house, but was ejected hy foroo. Whon 
the new seseion opened, 20 Foh. 1882, ho 
appeared nt tho bar, nud odvanoin^ up tho 
floor he pulled a testament out of lus pocket 
and administered the oath to himself. Next 
day he was expelled, and a now writ for 
Northampton was issued. lie was ro'etoctod 
oa 3 March, hut tho struggle in parliament 
waa allowed to rost while that in the law 
courta was proceeding, liis oppouuuts were 
eudearouring to make Bradlaugh bniilirupt 
by imposing upon him tho financial oonso- 
guenoes of his vote in parliament in tho pro- 
lions year ; he was suing the deputy sergoaiit- 
at-arms of the House of Commons lor assault ; 
aftienffiy action to test the legal right of (ho 
Houae of Commons to exclude him was being 
and anotW prosecution for blas- 


phemons libel was commenced. A second 
el&mation bill was introduced on 20 Fob. 
1883, and rejected by throe votes on 3 May. 
Next daf Bradlaugh presented liimsolf for the 
fourth time at the bar of tho houso, and on 
9 July aiesolution was passed oxcludiii^ liira. 
Again at the opening of the now session in 
February 1884 no appeared, hut ho wos im- 
mediately excluded, 11 Fob. 1884, and next 
day a new writ was issued. Although to- 
elected he did not trouble tho house again until 
6 duly 1886, when ho was again oxoludod. 
At the general election hold in November 
that year he was elected once more, and 
when parliament mot on 18 Jan, following 
the new speaker (afterwards Viscount Pool) 
would not allow any objection being inado 
to bis toking the oalb. This onuod tho 


struggle. Ho had fought single-handed. 
Although ho was a follower of tho liberal 
government, it gave him very half-hearted 
support in his ofibrts to tnko his seat ; its 
action was mainly couilned to unsuccessful 
endeavours to alter the law so as to unablo 
liirn to affirm. He was re-elected for North- 
ampton in the general election of J uiio 1880, 
and thoncoforth sat in tho House of Com- 
mons unchallenged until his death four and 
a half yoars later. 

Brad^iaugh’s oirorts to maintain the free- 
dom of the press in issuiiig^ criticisms on 
Toligious belief and on sociologioal ques- 
tions involved him in several law-suits, 
which kept him ooustautly in debt. In 1808 
lie was prosecuted by the government for 
having failed to give securities against tlie 
publication of bloiiphomy and sedition in tho 
'National Kofunnor,’ In tho end ho out- 
manoeuvred tho goveriimout, and tho vo- 
Btrictions on tho popular press imposed hy 
tho security lows wero withdrawn. Aiiotlior 
contost, 1807-0, which arose out of a refusal 
of a judge to hear his evidence, on tho ground 
that ho was an atheist, and thoroforo could 
not toko the oath, led to tho passing of the 
Evidence Amendment Act, 1869, which en- 
abled thoovidmice of freotliiukers to ho taken. 
Tlio moat notorious of those suits was that 
xolatiug to a pamphlet by one Knowlton, 
ontitlcd ' Tho Fruits of Philosophy,’ which 
dealt with tho question of population and 
the tiood of restraining its incraaso, 1877- 
1878. Tho iiroRooutioii ended in favour of 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Besnnt, with whom ho 
had been indicted ns joint puhlisiiors of the 
pamphlet; and tho oiroot of their victory was 
to remoYO tho romaiuing rostrictious on the 
liberty of tho press. Tliis connootion with 
Mrs, Bosont is one of the most important 
episodes in Brndlaugh’s life. Ho mot her in 
1874, and for thirlouii years their names wore 
joined togothor in froothought and political 
work, until Mrs, Bosaiit refused to follow 
Bradlaugh in Ids opposition to socialism, Tho 
separation was formally uiado in 1886, when 
Mrs, Besant consod to he joint editor of the 
'National Bororiner.’ 

As a result of this propaganda Bradlaugh 
foimd it impossible to carry on any ooonpor 
tion, and from 1870 ho lived hy his pen ond 
tho aid of appreciative friends. Towards tho 
end of his lile a puhlio subscription relieved 
him of tho last of his debts. As a sitting 
momhor of parliament from 1885 to 1890 he 
is chioily rumomhorod for tho unusual number 
of measures tho passage of which ho secured ; 
tho chief of them was the affirmation hill 
logalising tho substitution of an affirmation 
for an oath both in tho House of Commons 
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and the law courts, which was passed on 
9 Aug. 1888. In 1889 he was nominated a 
member of the royal commission on vaccina- 
tion. He tooh a special interest in questions 
relating to India, and interested himself so 
deeply in the social and political condition 
of the natives that he was known as ‘ the 
member for India.’ In 1889 he attended the 
Indian national oonn'ess at Bombay, and was 
received with great honour. lie became very 
popular with the House of Commons, and on 
27 Jan. 1891, on the motion of William Alex- 
ander Hunter [q. v. Suppl.], it unanimoMly 
expunged from its journals its resolutions 
expelhng him. But at that time Bradlaugh 
was lying unconscious at his house inOimus 
Hoad, St. John’s Wood, London, and he died 
on the 30th, He was buried at Broolrwood, 
llis portrait was presented by subscription to 
the National Liberal Club aner his death. 

He married, on 6 June 1866, Alice, eldest 
daughter of Abraham Hooper, and by her 
had one son and two daughters. 

Bradlangh’s writings were mostly contro- 
versial pamphlets and press articles, Some 
of his pom^lots went into several editions, 
the best known being (1) 'Impeachment 
of the House of Brunswick,’ London, 1872; 
i2) ‘Land for the People,’ London, 1877; 
fSl ‘Porpotual Pensions,’ London, 1880; 
(4) ‘ John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough,’ 
London, 1884. He was also oonnooted 
editorially with the ‘ London Investigator,’ 
vols. V. and vi. 1864, &o. ; ‘Half-hours with 
the Freethinkers,’ London, 1866, &c.; ‘The 
National Secular Society’s Almanac,’ Lon- 
don, 1809, &c. ; ‘ PreethiukoTB’ Textbook,’ 
London, 1876, &o. Beports of the public 
debates in which he took part were fre- 
quently published. He also wrote his ‘Auto- 
biography,’ Loudon, 1873; ‘Genesis: its Au- 
thorship and Authenticity,’ London, 1882; 
‘The 'Prue Story of my Parliamentary 
Stru^le,’ London, 1882; ‘Buies, Customs, 
and Procedure of the House of Commons,’ 
London, 1889. 

[Chorlos Bradlaugh, hy IIyp.itia Bradlaugh 
Bonner and JohnM. Bobertson ; Autobiography, 
supra; Life by A. S, Hoadingly; Eoviow of 
Beviews, March 1891; Annie Besant; an Auto- 
hiography, by Mrs. Besont ; Oollaotlon of Broad- 
sides, Ballads, &c., issuod in cennootion with 
Korthampton Section in Brit. Mus.l 

J. E. M. 

BEADLEY, EDWARD (1827-1889), 
author of ‘ Verdant Green,’ the second son 
of Thomas Bradley, surgeon of Kiddermin- 
ster, who came of a somewhat ancient Wor- 
cestershire and clerical family, was born on 
26 March 1827. A brother, Thomas Wal- 
dron Bradley, was author of two novels, 


‘Grantley Grange ’(1874) and ‘NblBST: 
ton’ (1875), while on uncle, ■William^ 
of Leamington, wrote * Sketches of tb K 
by a retired Guardian.’ After educatioV' 
the Kidderminster grammar s^ool BaS*’ 
wont up in 1846 to University’ 




Durham, where he was a The: 
tion scholar. He graduated _ 
and took his licenlialeship of 
1849. Not being of age to take ordwh 
appears to have stayed a year at 
pursuing various studies, though he X 
matriculated, ond while there he foroeil 
llfeloug friendship with John George wJ 
[q.v.], the future naturalist. For a yeatZ 
he worked in the clergy schools at Kidk 
minster. In 1860 he waS ordained bytf. 
bishop of Ely (Tiirton) to the curacy r[ 
Glatlon-with-Holme, Huntingdonshire, g. 
remained there over four years, diitmi 
which he described for the ‘ Illustrated ImJ 
don News’ the extensive work of diaism 
Whittlesoa More, then being carried out K 
William Wells of Ilolinowootl. In igj 
Bradley was appointed vicar of Dobbinrtoam 
StaiTordshiro. From 1869 to 1871 hewasn*. 
tor of DenInn-with-Oaldeoote, lluntingd*. 
shire. In 1871 ho became rector of Strettoii 
Butlondshiro, whore he oarried tlirongl 1 
much-noodod real oration of the ohurch, ati 
cost of nearly 2,000i. fn order to laiwUie 
Binds he gaveloottircs in the midland toms 
and was much in demand as an aulliorityuDog 
‘ Modern IBimourists,’ ‘ Wit and Humor 
and ‘ Light Literature,’ ' 

Bradley was a friend and associate ol 
Cruikshonk, h’rank Smodloy, Mark Lenoii, 
and Albert Smith (for whose serials, 'Tba 
Month,’ ‘The Man in the Moon,’ and ‘The 
Town and Country Misoollany,’ he bogaute 
write about 1860). He goner^ly wrote fot 
the press under the pseudonym of ' Quite 
Bede,’ the names of tlio two patron saintsel 
Durham. llis ono marked literaiy suocoi 
was obtamed in 1863, when he produced 
‘ The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Qreon, aa 
Oxford Freshman. With numerous ilk* 
tralions designed and drawn an the wool 
by the author.’ Bradley had the greatest 
dilHculty in finding a publishor, hut parti 
was eventually issuod by Natboniel Cooke 
of the Strand as ono of nis sliilling ‘ Books 
for the Bail’ in Uctobor 1868, Patt u,»|i- 
poared in 1864, and part iii, in 1856. Tee 
throe parts wore then hound in one voluma 
of which ono hundrod thousand copies ko 
been_ sold by 1870 ; subsoqueutly tho book 
was issued in a sixpenny form, and the sale 
was more than doubled. Tho total omouut 
that Bradley roooivod for his work was SBOt 
The throe original parts aro now scarce, ead 





Antte ’ whUe Mr. Bouncer reproducoa 
*’’“ Ss If to Bev. J. G. Wood. Vor- 
fTfireen liimsdf is a Idnd of undorgra- 
PiEkwicki and the book is full of 
Awlless fun. When we regard the difli- 
5S)f the subject, the general fidclitjr willi 
S one aide of university life is depicted, 
Id the feet that Bradley was not himself 
“ Oxford mon, we can scarcely refuse a 
cntsln measure of genius to the auUior. 
Tameusedit effectively (together with ‘Poii- 
derniia' and 'Tom Brown at Oxford') as 
Baterialfor his tableau of an linglish urn- 
Tersity m his ‘Notes sur TAnglclorre.’ A 
Mnuelhv Bradley, produced many yours later 
tts^'Litfle Mr. Bouncer and his friend Voe- 


Oambridg 


by ‘ Phiz. , 

In J883, on the presentation of Lord Avo- 
land, Bradley left Btrotton for the vioarngo 
of Lenton with Ilanby, near Grantham. 
There, as elsewhere, ho was indefatigahlo ns 
a paroohiol organiser, establishinfj a A'eo 
library, a sohoolbnnli, winter ontortammout B, 
and improvement societies. Hu died, greatly 
regretted by all who came into contact with 
Jiislriniy personality, at the vionrago, Len- 
ton, on 12 Deo. 1880. lie was buried in 
the churchyard of Stretton, which he had 
laid out during his incumbency there. _fu 
Decembor 1658 he married Harriot Amelia, 
youngest daughter of Sainuul llancoclts of 
vVolTerloy, Woroeslor. By her he loft two 
sons, Oulfibert Bradley and the Itov. Ifonry 
Weldron Bradley. Portraits are reproduced 
in the 'Illuetrated Loudon Nows,’ ' Boy’s 
Own P^r’ (February 1890), and Bpiol- 
mann’s ‘History of Puiioh’ (1802). As a 
young man, then closely shaven and very 

S ale, Bradley was introduced to Douglas 
errold as ' Mr. Verdant Green.’ ‘ Mr. Ver- 
dant Green P ’ said Jorrold ; ‘ I should haye 
thought it was Mr. Blanco White.’ 

Commencing with ‘Bentley’s’ in 1846, , 
Bradley (as E. B. or ‘OuthbortBode’) cen- 
fiibuted to a great numher of papers and 
periodicals, including ‘Punch’ (1817-55), 
‘All the Year Hound,’ ‘ lllustrati'd London 
Magazine’ (1863 -6), ‘ ThoFiold,’ ‘ St, J amos’s’ 
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and ‘The Gentleman’s’ magazines, ‘Leisure 
nour,’ ‘ Quiver,' ‘ Notes and Queries ’ (1862- 
1886), ‘ The Boy’s Own Paper,’ and Bio ' Illiis- 
troted London News,’ for wliich paper he 
conducted a double acroslic column, com- 
luonciugSO Aug. 1860, lloolaiinedtohavere- 
inlroducod the double acrostic into England. 

His separale publications oomprlse: 

I. ‘ Love’s Provocations,’ 1866. 2, ‘Pholo- 
gra 2 )hic Pleasures popularly jiortrayed with 
Pen end Penoil,’ 1856, 1864. S. ‘Motley. 
I’roso and Verse, Grave and Gay,’ witli outs 
by the author, 1866. 4. ‘Medley. Prose aud 
verse,’ 3860. 6. ‘ Shilling Book of Beouly,’ 
edited and illustrated by Outhbert Bode, 
1860, 12mo. (Like 3 and 4, a miscellany of 
l)aroaLea,inany of them his own, in prose and 
verse.) 6, ‘Tales of Ootloge Life.’ 1860. 
7. ‘ Nearer oiid Doorer’ (a novelello), 1867. 
H. ‘Fairy Fables’ (illustrated by A. Orow- 
qnitl), 1868. 0. ‘ Funny Figiuos,’ 1868. 1 0. 
‘Hiqipy Hours at Wynford (•iriingn,’ J868. 

II. ‘lliunour. Wit, and Rntiro,’ 1860. 
12. ‘ Qlonoroggan, or a Highland Homo in 
Oantirc,’ 2 vols. 1801. 13. ‘ 'Pho Ourato of 
Oranslon,’ with other prose and verso, 1802. 
14, * Tour in Tartan Laud,’ 1 803. 16, ‘ Ilnnd- 
liook to Hosslyn and Ilawlhorndon/ 1804. 
16. ‘ Tho White Wife, with other Stories, 
suiiomnUirnl, romantic, and legendary ’ 
(Heqiud to 12), 1806. 17. ‘The Hook’s Onr- 
douj Essays and Sketches,’ 1805. 18. ‘Miit- 
tiuB and Mutt one’ (ii llrigliton love story), 
2 toIs. 1800. 30. ‘ A llolidiiy Hainhle in the 
Land of Sootl,’ 1801). 20. ‘ Fotlioringay aud 
Mary (iiieou of Scots,’ 1880. 

IDaTlnun tJnivorfcity Journal, Jnnnnry and 
February 1800; Tinios, 18 Doc, 1880; Bio- 
graph, vi. 612; Men of tho Time, 12lli edit.; 
Gniutham .foiu'nal, 14 and 21 Doc. 1880 ; Boy's 
Own Paper, July 1880, February 1800; Truth, 
21 Dec. 1880 ; Orookford's Olorical Direct, 1800 ; 
iriimiUon’s Book of Parodies ; Nolos and Qnorios, 
7lh Bor. passim; Bpiolmanu’b Iliiit. of Punch, 
1800; llalkott luul Ijuing’s Anon, and Pseudun. 
Lit. ; Ifunist's Fiotilious Names, 1808 ; Brit. 
Mus. Out. B.V. ‘Bode, 0.’] T. S. 

BKADSHAW, IlENHY (1833-1886), 
scliolar, antiquary, and librarian, was tlie 
third son of Joseph llooro Bradshaw and 
Ciithorino, daughlor of H, Stewart of Ballin- 
toy, CO. Antrim, His fathor, a partner in 
Doaro’s banlc, belonged to the Irish branch 
of nn old English ianiily, long settled in 
Ohosliire and Derbyshire, and was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Ifrionds until his inai> 
riago. Henry Bradshaw was born in Lon- 
don on 8 Feb, 1831. He was educated at 
Temple Grove and at Eton, lirsi as an oppi- 
dan, then, after Ids father’s death, in college. 
After attaining tho captaincy of the school 
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he heoame a scKoIqi of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, early in 1860. Ilia undergraduate 
life was uneventful. He studied in a de- 
sultory manner, spent much of his time in 
the university library, read Wordsworth and 
Keble, Tennyson and Kingsley with avidity, 
discussed literature and theology, and mode 
many friends, among them E. W. Benson, 
F. J. A. Hort, H. M. Butler, II. K. Luard, 
B. F. Westcott, and GeorM Williams. The 
college was then condned to Eton men, but 
most of Bradshaw’s friends were outside its 
walls. Early in 1863 he became, in what 
was then the ordinary course of things, a 
follow of his college, King’s men stiU en- 
joyed the doubtful privilege of obtaining n 
degree without ozamination; but Bradshaw 
resolved to enter for honours, and in 1654 
took a second class in the classical tripos. 
Soon afterwards he accepted a post os assis- 
tant-master in St, Columba’s College, near 
Bnblin, a school founded some ten years 
earlier on high-church hues. Here Brad- 
shaw remained two years, but, finding the 
work more and more uncongenial, ho re- 
signed in April 1866, and returned to Com- ' 
bridge. < 

In November 1866 Bradshaw became an 
assistant in the university library. He 
seems to have hoped that his appointment | 
would afford him opportunities and leave 
him time for study ; out in this he was dis- 
appointed, and in June 1868 he reriguod, 
He remained, however, at Cambridge, and 
employed his now too abundant leisure in 
mastermg the earlier contents of the library. 
In order to retain his services for the univer- 
sity, a special post was created for him. The 
manuscripts — of which a catalogue was then 
in course of publication — were in disorder, 
and the early printed books were scattered. 
Bradshaw was appointed in June 1869 at a 
nominal salary, afterwards increased, to 
supervise and rearrange these treasures, In 
the space of eight years, during which ho 
held this charge, he worked a complete re- 
form in the department, made many dis- 
coveries, enabled a correct catalogue of the 
manuscripts to be di-awn up, and established 
his reputation as a bibliographer. He 
laboured with unremitting industry, and in 
the process of identifying the printers of 
early books, or unravelling the history of 
manuscripts, he made frequent journeys to 
difierent ports of England and the continent, 
and gained a first-lmnd acquaintance with 
most of the great libraries of this country and 
of Europe. He also attained a knowledge of 
many languages, Oriental os well asEuropeon, 
Buificient at least for the piloses of iuenti- 
fioation and description. lie had olready. 


in 1867, discovered the ‘Book 
manuscript copy of the Gospels aceoifci ' 
the Vulgate version, containing okaiZ*' 
Gaelic, which are among the eai-liest ' 
of that longuage. This volume 
tnolly edited by John Stuart (1813-18? 

^7 tJie Spaldine al 

(1609). The discovery (1868) of 1 ^ 
number of Celtic ' glosses’ ' 


a hi} 

_ u Ml & 

of Juvenous was the first of manvS 
finds which placed the study of 
Celtic languages on a now basis. Inffi 
Bradshaw rediscovered the Vaudois mi 
scripts, which had been brought to eS 
by Samuel Morland, Cromwell’s 
the court of Savoy, and, having Ije® 
posited in tho university library, had W 
lost to view for nearly two centuries. H. 
discovery possessed not only philologiadj,, 
terest— for these manuscripts contiumoai 
of the earliest remains of the WaldeiBn 
language and literature— but were also ha, 
torically important. On the strangftof, 
date in the poem called ‘ La NoWa Leym' 
Morland, in his ‘ History of the Evanffl 
Churches of Biedmont,’ had dated bsSt tlj 
origin of Vaudois Frolestontism to thi 
twelfth century. Bradsliaw, however, 
covered that an erosure had changed UW 
into 1100; and further examination proTtJ 
that the poems themselves, and thereiMe,!ii 
far at least us their ovidonco was concent 
the tenets which they expressed, coidd not 
be dated earlier than tho fifteenth centiny, 
In 166S he took a prominent port in eni» 
ing tho pretences of tho forger SimonidH, 
who professed to have written with hum 
hand the Codex Sinaiticus, discovered 1; 
Tisohendorf in 1869. In 1860 Bradehaw 
made an important addition to early Scottidi 
literatiu'e hy bringing to light two hitherto 
nnknown works, apparently hy Barboei- 
tho ‘ Siege of Troy ’ and tho ‘ Lives ri the 
Saints.’ Thoso poems were edited in 1881 
hy Br. C. Horst matin. Their auUioishjs 
still matter of dispute. Meanwhile w 
hour’s greater conteuiporarios, Chaucer m 1 
IVyoliu'e, wore engaging a largo shore of 
Bradshaw’s attention. As an undergroduale 
he had studied Chaucer ; ho now exommed 
all tho manuBoripts of tliopnot, mastered the 
history of the text, discovorod in the rhysne- 
test a moans of detocting spurious wfflls, 
and projoctedj along with Mr. Earle end 
Mr, Aldis 'VVrighL, a complete edition of the 
poet. He acquired such a kuowleto ef 
Wyoliflb that ho wos invited by Welter 
Waddinglon Shirley [q. v.] to take part in the 
edition of WyclilTo ’s works which that aoholet 
was preparing; but, before anything cane 
of this project, Shirley died (1860). At 
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. time Bradslia-W was aollvely en- 

study of early printing-a study 
connected with hia reseorohea m 
£ Beginning with Onxton, he 
m Sliam Bfadee fq. v. SuppL] in lie 
of his great worlc on that printer ; 
Rnelish printing could not be mnel ored 
a feowledge of the proasoa from 
it had sprungf He studied osppciaUy 
thrOatoh, nemish, and Ehemsh printing, 
Ind was time drawn into friendship with 
S5frop,Vanderhaeghen and other loading 
tablioffliphers on the continent. 

•When the post of librarian fell vacant in 
1864 Bradshaw was pressed to stand, but 
On the rosignalion of Mr. Mayor, 
Lee years later, the general voice of the 
rniivatW ealled him to siioceodj and he 
was elected librarian without opposition on 
0 iTarch 1887. In one respect the appoint- 
ment was a misfortune, for it prevented 
Bradshaw from carrying any of his multi- 
farious researches to the point at which, in 
his view, publication of anything but details 
was possible. Ee did not coaaa to bo a stu- 
dentf hut his real student-days woro over. 
Always working os much for otliors ns for 
himafllf , always slow to genoraliso, and apt 
to be led on from one field of rosoaroh to 
another, he now found the ohstaoloa to pub- 
lication insurmountable. The suporiuLon- 
deneeofagreat public iiiatilution occupied 
much of his time ; attacks of illnosa not uu- 
frequently diaobled him; and towards I ho 
end of his life ha took a larger port in tho 
general affairs of the univoreity, Aooumu- 
fation of kuowlodgo and exporionco had 
teai^ed such a point that a few nioio years 
of uninterrupted work might have ('nahlod 
him topi'oduce a scholarly edition of Olumcor, 
a history of early typography, a troatiao on 
later medico val lilurgioa, with valuahlo ooii- 
trihutions to Celtic philology, oar^ Irish 
literature, and kindred subjects, lEs tom- 
perament was iiidood such that he might in 
any case have gone on inquiring and iiovor 
producing os long ns ho lived ; but, at all 
events, the reqnieito leisure was duiiiud him. 
The amount or his published worlc is small, 
and the reputation which he onjoved among 
contemporaries will ho almost umntolliglblu 
to those who never knew him, and who are 
pawoie how muoh of hia labour took ahapo 
in the productions of others. On tho olhor 
band, he was not in every rospeot fitted for 
the duties of a librarian. Ills Icnowlodgo of 
the hoohs in hia ohargo was only oquallod 
hy his readiness to place it at tho service of 
any ^ligent inquirer ; hut the work of orga- 
nisation was not coiigonial to him, and ho 
more than once contemplated resigning his 


post. Novertholessj ho laboured hard to cope 
with the didicult loa of his task, aud suc- 
cess came in tho end. Before ho died he 
had, to a largo extent, rescued the library 
from the somowhat cliiiotio condition in 
which he found it. lie presided at the fifth 
meeting of tho Library Association, hold at 
Cambridge in 1882, and won tho esteem of 
all the members present. Meanwhile he 
continued, so far as was possible, his re- 
Boarchos, especially in Coltio languages and 
liturgiology. Ilo explored the early history 
of the collection of ecolosiastical canuna 
known as tho ‘ Iliboriieiisis,’ unravellod many 
of tho didicultios conneoted with the curious 
low-Liitin poom oiititled'IIiuporicaFamina,’ 
estiiblisliod tho diiroronces which separate 
Breton from othor Uellic dialects, and tlirew 
now light on modirovnl cathodral organisa- 
tion by tracing tho dcvelopmont of tho Lin- 
coln statutes. In the midst of tlioee labours, 
when hie popularity and inllnenoe in the 
university and his reputation in the world 
of scholars wore at their height, ho died 
suddenly of heart disease in the night of 
10-11 Fob. 1888. 

In person Bradshaw was of middlo height, 
broad-shouldered, and latterly somomat 
stout. Ilis hair was crisp, of a reddish- 
brown colour, ond always kept very short. 
Tlio face was cloan-Bhavod aud of a some- 
what oightoonth-conlury typo. Tho eyes 
woro grey-blue; tho features massive, but 
regular and finely cut, with a soneitive 
mouth. A portrait of him by IT. Ilorkomor, 
11. A., hangs in tho hall of King’s College, 
ITis religious views wore those of tho church 
of England, hut he was wido-iniudod and 
tolerant. In politics ho was a conservative 
roformor. lie sympathised strongly with 
tlio abolition of tosls and the changes intro- 
duced by tho univursity statutoa of 1862. 
'Iliough not a skillod musician, he had a con- 
flidorablo Icnowlodgu of music, and delighted 
in hearing the works of groat oomposors, 
ospooially Bach, Naturally quick-tomxiorod, 
ho hod ^oat self-coulrol; hut the slightest 
appoarauco of moimnoss, pretenoOj or un- 
chnritahlonosB roused his indignation. In 
conversation ho was not epigrammatic but 
persuasive, full without being tedious, frank 
but tactful, frequently ironical but never 
bitter, l^rhaps the most romarkahlo fea- 
ture of his character woe the combination of 
stroiiglhj uprightneas, and personal reserve, 
with amok syi^athios and unusual tender- 
ness 01 lioart. Though by no moons univer- 
sal in his frieiidshms, ho possossed an nn- 
o(i[iiallod capacity iSr making and keeping 
mends, especially omong yomigor men ; and 
in ovo^ generation of undorgraduatos somo 
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two or three heoame attached^ to him for 
life. Such as enjoyed this privilege were 
crmanently influenced not only by the 
eouty and elevation of his character, but 
by the high ideal of scholarship which he 
kept before him, the aoientiflo thoroughness 
of his methods, and the absolute disremrd 
of self which marked his relations to others 
ond his devotion to the cause of learning. 
As a memorial of the scholar, and in order 
to carry on his work in one department, the 
‘ Henry Bradshaw Society ’ was founded in 
1890 ‘for the editing of rare liturgical 
texts.’ 

The most important of Btadahaw’a pub- 
lished works, consisting of eight 'Memo- 
randa,’ or short treatises concerning early 
typography, Ohaucer, Oeltio antiquities, &c., 
with various papers communicated to the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, have been 
collected in one volume and edited by Mr. 
F. Jenkinson (Cambridge, 1889, 8vo). 

[A Memoir of Honry Bradshaw, by 0. W. 
Frothero, 1888 j Collectod Papers of Honry 
Bradshaw, 1880 j personal reoolleotiona.^ ^ 

BEADY, HENRY BOWMAN (1836- 
1891), naturalist and pharmacist, son of 
Hem'y Brady, medical practitioner, of Gates- 
head, and his wife, Hannah Bowman of 
One Ash Grange, Derbyshire, was born at 
Gateshead on 23 Peb. 1886. lie was edu- 
cated at Friends’ schools at Adeworth and 
at TuUreth Hall, near Preston. On leaving 
school in 1860 he was apprenticed to Thomas 
Harvey, a pharmaceutical chemist at Leeds. 
He afterwards studied under Dr. Thomas 
Richardson at the Newcastle College of 
Medicine,^ and in 1866, after passing tlio 
examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, 
set up in business for himself at 40 Mosley 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His enei^y 
and industry soon made him noted, and lie 
ultimately carried on a largo export trade, 
retiring from husiness in 1876. During this 
period ne had been closely associated with 
the Pharmaceutical Society, served on its 
council several years, and at another period 
acted as one of its examiners. He was also 
originator of the British Pharmaceutical 
Congress, and president at the meetings in 
Brighton in 1872, and Bradford in 1878. 

Brady became a fellow of the Linueon So- 
ciety on 17 March 1869, but resigned in 1887 ; 
he was also a follow of the Geological So- 
ciety from 1864, of the Royal Society from 
1874, serving on its council in 1888, and 
of the Zoological Society from 1888. ITo 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. of 
Aberdeen University m 1888, and was the 
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recipient of a gold medal fromtiiP^ 
peror of Austria in aoknowledgraDiit of*' 
sistance rendered to the HofrMuaaum ' 
Vienna. lie was also made a correspond ** 
member of the Imperial Geological W, ."If 
at Vienna, and an honorary member of ft 
Royal Bohemian Museum ot Prague. 

He had never been strong in heaith md 
often bad to winter abroad. After ImT 
travelled a groat deal, and twice wentioiiiJ 
the world. Resolving in 1890 to wintete 
Bouruoinouth, the unusually severe sesv, 
proved fatal to liira, and he died them » 
married, on 8 .Ian. 1801. lie was butieJc 
the Jesmond old cemetery, NeweastWj, 
Tyne. 

A keen love of natural history, mborltd 
from his father and fostered at hie aoboclj, 
led him to associate himself with the mi 
eminent naturalists of his city, wbenlj 
lectured onbotony at the Durham Collemot 
Medicine. He early devoted special jttn. 
tion to tile Forammifera, on which hel^ 
came the leading authority, his la'toim a 
this subject culminating in the ' Report ® 
the Foraminifera collectod by H.M.S, Clii 
longer ’ (London, 1884, 2 vols. 4to), (tdl 
the foremost work on this group of animih, 

In addition to his great work, Brady ne 
author of: 1. 'Monograph of the Poramim. 
fera of the _ Orng. Part i.,’ written in con- 
junction with William Kitchin Parker [m,] 
and Professor T. Knport Jones, one ottbi 
Palroontogrnphical Society’s MonogmplE, 
London, 1806, 4to. 2. ' Monograph of Cao 
boniforouB and Permian Foraminifera,’ for th 
same sooioty, London, 1870, 4lo. 8. 'Cata- 
logue of British rocout Foraminifera,’ writtca 
with J. D. Siddall, Cliosler, 1879, 8 to, Jj 
also contributed notes on the Foraminifen 
to Naros’s ' Narrative of a Voyage to tie 
Polar Sea ’ (1878) ; on tho Rliiaopoila to 
Markharafs ‘Polar llocoimaissaiice ’ (1881)j 
on Foraminifera to Tiaard and Muway'a '&• 
loration of tiio Farou Oliaiinel’ (1882) jaal 
otweon 1864 and 1883 some thirty papen 
on these microzoa to various scientinc jouft 
nals. 

Tho gema Brailj/im, in llio Foraminifem, 
was created in his honour by Valerian to 
M bller in 1878. 

[Noweastlo Daily Journal, Ifi Jan, 1891 1 
Froc. Royal 8oa. vol. 1. p. x ; Quartorly Joutaal 
Quol, Soo. Froc, xlvii, Bi ; Gaol, Mag. 1891, 
p. 06 ; Brit. Mns, Oat. j Nat, Hist, Mna. Ctt; 
Royal Soo. Oat.] B, B. W. 

BRADY, HUGH (d!. 1681), bishop of 
Meath, was an Iri-shman by birth, and a 
native of the dioeuso of hleatli. Uo is said 
to have been born at Uimboyne by one 
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■ — to l^oen son of 
‘?®i?*’,?n’Gtadv or O’Brady of Foasa- 
Sir Deny (QnaAir, Biooete of Meath, 

mb. iii. 116)! 

“• nf Sir Donys appears to uavo 

'^liferent HuR^ Brady (cf. CW. FlanU, 

^ 3M3). The bisiiop was on his 

Hb No. 3»4o;. j. ^ . . 



17 Mtion, tt graduata m Oxtord, oeiiiR a 
of dimity, and well commondod 
{Cal Carm Mtsa. 
' 1 IU 71 P 369): but no one of tbatnaino 
£« m the university register. Brady 
appointed bishop of Meath hy patent 
Sid 31 Oct. 1663. He nirivod at Dublin 
™ 3 Dee. 1663 following, and was oonso- 
on the 19th, He was almost immo- 
Selv sworn of the Irish privy council, of 
which’ he remained an active member until 

Mrdeeth {Si»t. MSS. Comm. 16tli Hop. 
App iii. 180 eqq.) He was also onorg cite 
mdefending his bishopric against the atlaoks 
of Shans O’Neill [q. v.] Ills conduct as 
bishop of Meath was warmly commondod; 
the lord deputy. Sir Henry Sidney [o. y.], 
wrote that ‘his preaching was good. Ins 

K gmsnt grave, his life exemplary, and his 
nitality well maintained'^ (Cril. State 
fiipert, Ireland, 1609-73, p. 208). Ho 
made a parochial visitation of his diocese 
ia 1676, accompanied Sidney on his wcatovn 
tour in the following year, and rostorod tho 
rained churoh of Kolle in 1678; in 1608 
the bishoprio of Olonmacuoise was united to 
that of Meath by act of parliament. 

Brady’s virtues and abilities suggostod 
his promotion to the archhishoprio of Dub- 
lin m 1686, when Hugh Ourwon [q. v,] was 
translated to Oxford. In April lOtiU the lord 
deputy and Adam Loftue [q. v.], arolibiehop 
of Armagh, urged Brady's promotion, but 
toon afterwards Brady had a dieputo with 
LoftusMnthe execution of tho commiseion 
for causes ecclesiastical,’ and in September 
Loftus wrote that Brady woe ‘ unfit 'for tUa 
Bichbishoprio. Eventually Loftus secun'il 
his own translation to Dublin, and Brady 
remained bishop of Meath until his doatu 
on 13 Feb, 1683-4. lie was buried in 
Onnboyne parish church. His widow Alice, 
daughter of Lord-chancellor Hobort Weston 
"q. v.], who afterwards married Sir Gooflroy 
?enton [q, v.], wm dosoribod as ‘a voiw 
virtuous and religious lady, ohargod with 
many childron’ («i, 1674-86, p, 61J); the 
eldest son, Luke, graduatod M,A. from 
Ohiiet Ohurcb, Oxfoi-d, in 1602 (Fostub, 
Alumni O.von. 1600-1714). 

[Cal, Stats Papsia, Ireland, 1600-86 ; Cal. 
CaioTv MSS. ; Oah Treland j Jlist, MSS. 




Oomm. 16th Bep. A^. iii. ; Wexa’a Bishops (ed. 
Harris); Mant’s llist. Church of Ireland; 
Cotton's Fasti; Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tadors.] A. F. P. 

BRAMLEY-MOORE, .TOIIN (1800- 
1886), chairman of tho Liverpool docks, 
youngest son of Thomas Moore, was horn at 
Leeds in 1800, As a young man ho wont 
out to the Brazils to engage in trade, and 
lived for several years at Rio de Janeiro, 
where in 1838 he entertained tho oilicors of 
the exploring ships Beagle and Adventure. 
On his return to England in 1835 he settled 
at Liverpool os a merchant, and soon began 
to interest himself in public affnire. Tn 1841 
he was elected by the town ooiincil as an 
alderman, an oflice which he hold for twenty- 
four years. In 1841 lie became a member 
of the dock committee (afterwards called 
the dock hoard), and in the following year 
was appointed chairman. Foreseeing that 
^oat extensions of the docks would in tho 
futuTO bo required, he induced his commitleo 
to agree to some bold proposals, resulting in 
1846 in on arrangement with tho Eaii of 
Derby by which two miles of the forosliovo 
of tho river Mersey, from tho borough 
boundary to Bootle, becamo availoblo lor 
tlio construction of docks. After tho opening 
of the Albert Dock by Prince Albert in 
I8'16 ho wiia offei’od tbo honour of knight- 
hood. This ho declined. Five other docks 
were opened on 4 Aug. 1818, one of them 
raooiving the name of ‘ Broniley-Moore 
Dock.* lie was oloctod mayor of Liverpool 
in Noyombor 1848, and during his your of 
oilico originated a fancy fair and bazaar by 
means of whioh the sum of 13,000/, was 
raised furtbe local hospitals. In politics lie 
was o oonsorvalive, and was loturnod to 
parliament in 1 864 as inombor for Maldon. 
Ho lost that seat in 1869, but afterwards 
roprosontod the oity of Lincoln from 1803 to 
1866. Ho was an unsuccossful candidate 
for Hull in 1863, for Liverpool in 1863, and 
Lyraington in 1869. For many years ho 
was chairman of the Brazilian chamber of 
commerce in Liverpool, and in that capacity 
onmoBtly pressed tho govoriimont to reduce 
the then high duties on coiroo and sugar. In 
1808 ho made a speech in parliament on the 
subject of the relations of England with 
Brazil, for wliieli ho was decorated with the 
order of the rose by the emperor of Brazil. 

Some yoors bowra his retirement ft'om 
business lie wont to live at Gomrd’s Cross, 
Buokingbamshire, whoro he built a free 
reading-room. lie died at Brighton on 
19 Nov. 1880, aged 80, and was buriod ot 
Rt, MiohaorB-in-lho-Hamlot, Toxloth Park, 
Liverpool. 
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He marrietl in 1830 Seraphina llibemia, 
daugMer of SVilliam Pennell, British consul- 
general for Brazil, and left two sons, the 
Rev. WilUnm Joseph Bramley-Moore, for- 
merly a clergyman of the church of Rnglond, 
and author or several theological works, and 
John Arthur Bramley-Moore {A. 10 July 
1899). His additional name of Bramley 
was assumed in 1841. 

[Picton’a Memoiials of Liverpool ; Shimmin’s 
Pen-and-ink Sketch of Liverpool^ Town Oonn- 
cillors, 1886; Manchester Guardian, 23 Nov. 
1886; Liverpool newspapers, 23 and 26 Nov. 
1886. Bramley-Mooro’s will is given in the 
Liverpool Post, 27 Lee. 1886.] 0, W. S. 

BRAMWELL, GEORGE WILLIAM 
WILSHERE, Bahon BBAMwntt (1808- 
1893), judge, was the oldest son of George 
Bramwell (1773-1868), a partner in the 
banking firm of Dorrien, Magens, Dorrion, & 
Mello, since amalgamated with Glyn, Mills, 
Currie, & Co. His mother is said to have 
been a woman of much character, and to 
have attained the age of ninety-six. Beam- 
well was born on 13 June 1808 in Finch 
Lane, Cornhill. At twelve years old he was 
sent to the Palace school, Eniiald, kept by 
Dr. George May, where ho was the school- 
fellow of (Sir) Ivilliam Fry Ohannell[q. v.], 
afterwards Boron Ohaunell, his contemgorary 
on the home circuit and his colleague m the 
court of exchequer. On leaving school he 
became a clerk in his father’s bank. Li 
ISbOj having married his first wife, he de- 
termined to devote himself to the law, and 
became the pupil of Fitzroy Kelly [q. y.] 
After practieing for some years as a special 
pleader ho was called to the bar by the Inner 
Temple in May 1838. He joined the home 
circuit, and speedily ocqiured, both on circuit 
and at the Guildhall, a substantial junior 
practice and a good reputation as a lawyer of 
solid learning. In 1860 be was appointed a 
member of the common law procedure com- 
mission, the other members being Ohief- 

i ’ustioe Jervis, Baron Martin, Sir A. Oook- 
)urn, and Mr. (afterwards Mr. Jnslico) 
Willes. The result of their labours was the 
Common Law Procedure Act, 1863, In 
1861 Bramwell was made 0 Q.O., and in 
1863 he served on the commission whose 
inquiries resulted in the Companies Act, 
1863, Bramwell thus took an active part 
both in the modern development of English 
law represented by the joint effects of the 
Common Law Procedure Acts and the Judi- 
cature Acts, and in the invention of 'limited 
liability ’ — two revolutions of about equal 
Importance in the history of law ana of, 
commorce. 

In 1860, upon the resignation of Baron | 


Parke, BramweU was appointedtT;;;;;;; 
him m the court of exchequer mH 
thereupon knighted. He sat in ’aij ^ 
until it censed to exist in 1876, andtaA*" 
refined scholarship was the onlv renff ^ 
an ideal judge to which he had no ntefel' 
An admirable lawyer, with an iZS 
knowledge and understanding of ca^ 
he was also one of the strongest iudm. a ' 
ever sat on the bench. In the am vt, j 
his judgeship it fell to his lot, on cirnit f 
try a man named Dove for murder, Dovei! 
an example of the people who are both^ 
and wiokod. lie hated his wife mti 
haired that could only be called J 
after brooding over and eliorishinghiahitJ 
for years he murdered her with every citcT 
stonoe of cruelty and promeditalion. Bum,! 
well stated the law to the jury with so oms 
force, noournoy, and lucidity that Dovsm 
found guilty and hanged. For thenextlmstf 
years the ‘ mad doctors,’ who either coi 
not or would not understand that byEti;. 
liah law some mod pereons who amm 
crimes are responsible, and others are 
had no more formidable antagonist tW 
Bromwell. His favourite question, wheai 
medical witness called to support a defend 
of insanity had deposed that in his opinioe 
the prisoner ‘could nob help ’ acting ul, 
did, woe ‘ Do you think ho would haveactej 
as ho did if he had eeon a policeman weti 
ing him ond ready to take mm into cnetodyf’ 
Bramwell gave both expression end efa 
to hie opinions with Iho most absolute W 
lossness, and nover shrank from tlie logicil 
oonolusions of his views, When he sat is 
the House of Lords after his retirement, Ig 
held with equal cleanioss and vigour to tig 
opinion that a corporation was legally is. 
capable of malico, and therefore could not 
be sued as such for malicious proseoutioo, 
however groat the hardship thereby inflieted 
upon the plaintiff. He dietinguished cleaih 
between tlio provinces of thologielatureoni 
the judgo, and nover sought to evade tk 
duty of putting in force some part of tk 
law which, by common consent, was ob- 
viously in need of altoration. 

During tho twenty years that he sat ia 
the ophequer division ho made a great n- 
pntation, and became oxtremolypopulat’irift 
the members of ttfe bar who pracuaodbefoio 
him, owing to his kindness, good hmneat, 
and bueiuesslike grasp of affaire. He used ta 
relate with satisfaction how, when a tufilanly 
prisoner in the north of England hod ta 
convicted before him of an atrocious assault, 
he had begun to adciross to him the con- 
meutary upon tho offence with which it is 
usuol to preface a serious criminal sentenca 
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Bpolten a few -wordH tlie 
WCTiupted him with the abrupt 
“““tion, 'How jniiehP’ ‘Eight years, 
BramweU, without saying another 

upon the establishment of the 



B th* t office untU the close of 1881, when 
rretired after twenty-six years’ judicial 
wiriee He was memorably entertained at 
Lner’by the bar of England in the Inner 
Temple Hall upon his retirement. Early m 
1833 ^iB was created a peer by tuo titlo of 
Baron Bramwell of Ilevor, and thereafter sat 
freauently in the House of Lords on the 
Lewing of appeals. Many of his judgments 
both in the court of appeal and m the House 
of Lords were models of forcible concispness, 
and for the strength and clearness of his un- 
derstanding he had few equals on the bench. 

Bramwell published no book, but during 
his tenure of judicial office, and more par- 
ticularly after liis resignation, ho not unfro- 
quently addressed letters to the news- 
papers upon the topics in which he took an 
inteMst. In later years these were ustially 
signed ‘B.,’ and wove so charaotorlstio in 
style and substance ns to bo instantly rucog- 
nisable by those who wore interested. Ho 
was always interested in political economy, 
tad to the end of his life strove vigorously 
in the House of Lords and in the columns 
of the ‘Times' for freedom of contract — 
meaning the unoheoked power of mnidng 
contracts, and the means of enforcing them 
after they wore made — and the cognate 
matters which had been the popular com- 
monpkeea of the middle of the century, and 
underwent so much socialistic mudifleation 
in its last quarter. He hocamo a champion 
of the ' Liberty and Property Defence Longue,’ 
and never slackened in his eilbrts on account 
of the want of sueoess which attended them. 
He died at his country lioiise, I lolmwood, 
near Edenbridge, on 0 May 1803, and was 
buried at Woking. 

In or about 1889 Bramwell married Mary 
Jane, daughter of Bruno Silva. She died 
on 18 April 1836, leaving two daiwhlers. 
He married secondly, in 1801, Martha 
Sinden, who died at 17 Ondogan Place on 
6 June 1889 in her flfty-fourtli year (G. E. 
CroiATira], Complete Peerage, ‘ (Jorrigoudu,' 
vuL 820J. 

No portrnit of Bramwell is known to be 
in existence, hut a reproduction of a good 
and charaoteristio photograpli of Itim as he 
appeared in his old ago forms the fronti- 
spiece of Mr, 0, Pairfield’s memoir. 

YOI. XXII.— Btrp. 


[Some Account of Q-eorge William Wilshire, 
Baron Bramivell of Hover, and his Opinions, by 
Ohorlcs Fuirilold (London, 1898); private in- 
furmiition ; personal reoullectioiis.] H. S-ir. 

BEAND, SiH IIENEY BOUVERIE 
WILLIAM, first Vibootot Hampden and 
twenty- third Baeom Da^bd (J814-1802), 
horn on 34 Dec. 1814, was the second son of 
Henry Otway Brand, twenty-first Baron 
Dticro, by his wife Pyne, second daughler of 
the lion, and Very *Rov. Maurice Croshie, 
dean of Limerick. The barony of Dacrelmd 
pnssod ihrouch the female lino to the Fiennes 
family [sec Fiumnes, Thomas, ninth Babom 
Dacbd]^ from them to the Leimards [see 
Lennabd, Fkani'ib, fourteontli Baeon 
Daoiib], and from them to Charles Trevor 
llopor, eighleeuth Baron Daore (17415-1794); 
the eighteenth baron’s sister Uurtriide mar- 
ried Thomas Brand of Tho Iloo, IlerLi'ordshire, 
father of Thomas Brand, twentieth Baron 
Bacre (whoso wife was Barbaruia Brand, 
lady Daore [q. v.]), ond great-grandfalhor of 
Viscount Ilorapden, llampiden’s elder brother 
Thomas succeeded as twenty-second Baron 
Baere, but died e.p. in 1800, when the barony 
of Dtioro devolved upon Viscount Iliimpdeil. 

Brand was educated at Eton, where in 
183!) ho was in the lower division of tho 
flflli form. lie did not go to a uiiivorsity, 
and on It) April 1838, when twonly-tlireo 
years of age, married Elisa, dougliler of 
Gonoral Eohort Ellice (1784-1850), llis 
first political employment began in 1810, 
when ho became private secretary to Sir 
(leorgo Grey (_q, v.j, homo soerolary. On 
0 July 1858 lie entered piirUameut as mem- 
ber for Lowes, for which he was re-elected 
on 27 March 1867, 21) April 1869, and 
18 July 1866. On 26 Nov. 1808 he wos re- 
turned for Cainbridgoshiro, which ho con- 
tinued to reproBcnt until his elovation to tho 
peerage, lie was a lord of tho troasnry 
under Palmerston 17 Anril 1866 to 1 Marcli 
1868. For a few -weeJis in tho spring of 
1868 Brand ■was koopor of the privy seal to 
tlio princo of Wales, and on 9 Juno 1869 ho 
beramo pavllinnentary si'crotiiry to tho trea- 
suryj 0 post liold in the previous liberal 
administration by Sir William Goodenough 
Tlaylor[q.v.] Ileheldtliispostundorl’almor- 
sloii and llnssell until July 1860, when 
Derby came into power, and ho continued to 
act ns senior liberal wliij) for tho two years 
(luring which tiie liberals were in opposition. 
When Gladstone took office in 18w Brand 
was not included in the administration, his 
placn at the troasnry being occupied by 
George Grenfell Glyn, afterwords Baron 
Wolverlon I'q. v.] ; but when Jolin Evelyn 
Denison (afterwards Viscount Ossington) 
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. V.] leeigned the speehersbip of the House 
of Cominons in February 1873, Brand was 
elected without opposition to succeed him. 
Brand’s long tenure of the position of party 
whip caused doubts as to his fitness for the 
speakership, hut these were soon Mlved_ hy 
Brand’s impartial parformanoe of his duties ; 
he endeared himself to the house by his uniform 
suavity (Mowdbay, pp. 116, 118), and in 
1874, when Disraeli returned to office, Brand 
was on 6 March, on the motion of Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, unanimously re-elected speolcer 
(Ltrox, biary of two Parliaments, i._6). The 
development oi systematic obstruction under 
Parnell’s auspices placed Brand in a position 
of unprecedented difficulties [see Pi-BimLi., 
Oh.vules SinwABT], and on 11 July 1870 
Parnell moved a vote of censure on him for 
having ordered two clerks to take minutes of 
the speeches, on the ground that he had no 
power to do so ; the motion was lost by 421 
to 29 votes, one of the biggest majorities re- 
corded in the history of parliament (Lnox, 
i. 486-6). Brand had in the same Parlia- 
ment some difficulty in dealing with Samuel 
Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl.] 

After the general election of 1880 Brand 
was once more, on the motion of Sir Thomas 
Dyke Aoland [q, v. Suppl.] on 80 April, 
unanimously elected speaker, but the return 
of the Parnellite home-rulers in increased 
numbers added to his ditficulties, and their 
obstructive tactics culminated in the debate 
onW. E. Forster's motion for leave to intro- 
duce his coercion bill. The sitting, which 
began on 31 Jan. 1881, was by these means 
protracted for forty-one hours until 9 A,U. 
on Wednesday, 2 Feb. Brand, who had left 
the chair at 11,80 on the previous night, 
then returned, and ended the debate by re- 
fusing on his own responsibility to hear an^ 
more speeches. The strict legality of his 
action is perhaps doubtful, but it was justi- 
fied by sheer necessity. It was the first 
check imposed upon members’ power of mi- 
limited obstruction; on the following day 
Gladstone introduced resolutions reforming 
the rules of procedure, and the speaker’s 
powers of dealing with obstruction have 
subsequently beenfurthor increased. Brand’s 
tenure of the speakership was henceforth 
comparatively uneventful; he received the 
unusual honour of Q.C.B, at the close of the 
1881 session, and in February 1884 resigned 
the chair on the ground of failing healUi. 
He was granted the usual pension of 4,0007. 
and viscountoy, being created on 4 March 
Viscount Hampden of Glynde, Sussex. IBs 
choice of title was probably determined by 
his descent in the female line firom John 
J^ampden [q. v,] For the rest of his life he 


devoted himself to agricultural , 
at Glynde, particularly in dairy^'S'"'® 
He was made lord-lieutenant of Sus^T*, 
in 1890 succeeded his elder brother 
Crosbie William, as twenty-third 
Daeve. Ho died at Bau on 14 March Iffi? 
and was buried at Glynde on the 22ni ' 
memorial service being held on the 
day in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, a 
trait of Hampden, painted by Frank M 
is at The Hoo, Welwyn, Hertfordshire 
a replica hangs in the Speaker’s Court We7 
minster. ' 

By his wife, who died at Lewes m 
9 March 1899, aged 81, Hampden had issT 
five sons and five daughters ; the eldest «... 
Henry Eobert (184f-10O6), was smS 
Viscount Ilampdon ; the second son, ThoniK 
Seymour (6. 1847), is admiral, E.N.itk 
third son, Arthur (6. 1868), was M.P. for th, 
Wisbech division of Oambridgoshirs I189)I 
1806), and treasurer of the household m 
1894-6. 

[Burks’s Peeroge; G. E. 0[ofcayn6]’B Com. 
pleto I’esrago, s.vv. ‘Daore’ and ‘Hanipda ' 
Times, 16-23 Marsh 1892 ami 10 Match 1889 
Daily News, 16-23 Marsh 1802; AanualEfr 
gistsr, 1892 p. 105, 1899 p. 141 ; OffiewlReinn 
of Membors iif Parliamontj Hansard’s Bni. 
Dsbato^j Lusy’s Diary of two ParluniMta! 
T. P. O’Connor’s Gliidstons’s Houss of Ctat. 
mons; Andrew Lang’s Lifs of Stafford Noitl). 
cots ; Sir John Muwbwy’s Seventy Yeats «t 
'Westminster, 1800; Ohildcrs’s Life of E. 0,i 
Childers, 1901.] A.P,5. 

BEAND, Sib JOHANNES HENUlOilS 
(JAN IlENDEIK) (1823-1888), president 
of the Orange Froo State, the son of Sir 
Ohristollbl Brand (1707-1876), spoakeroflk 
House of Assembly at the Oapie, was 'tom it 
Cape Town on 6 Doc. 1823, and educated at 
the South African College at that place. Oa 
18 May 1848 he entoinu Loyden XJnivmsltj, 
graduating LL.D. in 1846 (Pj9i.aocx, leyta 
Students, p. 18). lie was admitted student 
of the Inner 'Temple in London on 9 May 

1848, and was called to the bar on 8 June 

1849. lie returuod almost immediatdy to 
South Africa, and commeuoed to praotise as 
an advocate hoforo the supreme court of tk 
Cape Colony, making gradually a soundiepa- 
tation, In 186-1 he became a member of the 
first IXoiiBO of Assembly, representing the 
borough of Clauwilliam. In the houss, seat 
the bar, his spoeohes woro delivered with 
vehomonce, and his manner was confldsat, 
but he made no great impression in the as- 
semhly. In 1668 he was elected profeseor 
of law at the South African College, Oape 
Town, 

In November 1868 Brand wos eleotedhj 
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fintices with prudence, and organised the 
the state on an economical and 
& basis. Afew years after he assumed 
fhe office of president, a state which had been 
“the point of begging the British empire 

totaheitoTerbecemeairouribhingandhoperul 

‘XS'had no light task before him on 
takineuphis post ; he was immediately called 
upon to arrange the boundary with the Ba- 
sitos. Brand had appealed to the British 
hieh commissioner. Sir Phihp Wodehouse 

Fn V Sttppl.]i hilt the Busutos declined to 
accept S& Philip’s award. A war with Mo- 
nheab the Basuto chief, ensiiwl, and lasted 
tom 'June 1865 to April 1800. The pence 
then made waa not lasting, and when war 
began again on 10 July 1807, Brand at once 
aet himaelf to free the republic of its chroiiio 
Btrife with the Basutos. He served himself 
ttaough the campaign, and at the close of 
it was in a position to exact his own terms 
tom the nattves. At this j uiioture, however, 
the British government interposed, and the 
terms settled hy the convention of Aliwal 
North, where in February 1809 Brand met 
Sir Philip Wodehouse for this purpose, were 
iomewhat lenient to the heatoii natives. 

In 1800 Brand was re-elected prosidcnl. 
On the discovery of diamonds iu Qrii^ualaiid 
West the Orange Free State claimed the 
district, and Brand was deputed to support 
the claim at Oape Town, where he arrived 
on 29 Dec. 1870, but he was not succeseful 
in carrying his point. In the following year 
Ms inOuence was so great that he was 
approached with a view to bumming presi- 
dent of the Transvaal llopublio as well os 
the Orange Free State, but on loaraing that 
the coalition was to be hostile to Great 
Britain he declined. In 187d he woe again 
elected president. In 1870 he made a jour- 
ney to England to disease with the British 
goyernment the question of South African 
confederation and the general relations of 
Great Britain and the republics. IIo was 
again re-eleoted president m 1870, 

In the struggle between the British and 
his old enemies the Basutos iu 1880 Brand 
preserved strict neutrality. In the war of 
Great Britain with the Transvaal in 1881 he 
was equally careful not to commit himself to 
either ride, though he offered to arbitrate on 
the points of difference, end finally, in the 


negotiations for peace, appeal was frequently 
made to hie opinion. The queen offered him 
the dignity of G'.O.M.G.,^ and he desired to 
accept it ; but the council at first objected, 
and It was not till they uuderetood that ho 
would not tolerate them obstruction that they 
gave way (1882). In 1886 he acted with 
great jncigmcnt as arbiter in the dispute be- 
tween Sepniara and Samuel, the Baraloug 
chiefs, and averted what might have been a 
serlons feud within the territories of the re- 
public. In 1886 he had what was practically 
his first collisiou with the liaad. In the fol- 
lowing year (1887) he was engaged in 
conferences w'ith President Kruger of the 
Transvaal as to the question of railway con- 
nection batw'ceu the two republics and the 
outer world, and took a strong line iu favour 
of preserving the connection of the Orange 
Free State with the Oape Oolony. The party 
iu hie own Band which favoured Kruger’s 
pretensions carried a resolution in secret sos- 
eion which censured Brand’s altitude. 'I'hoy 
passed their vole only by a narrow majority, 
but Brand at once resigned, 'Phis step was 
the signal for an outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm in his favour, which was almost 
pathetic iu its intensity. Ue was at lost 
induced to withdraw his resignation, and 
the llaad passed a resolution of confidence 
in him, with but one diesuuliont vote, lie 
thus successfully resisted every effort that 
Kruger made to draw him into a position of 
close alliance with the Tranavaiil and antago- 
nism to tho British, alw^s holding that the 
brat bond of union in South Africa in the 
future would be a real understanding be- 
tween tho races. 

Brand’s health broke down a year later, 
in 1 888, and he decided to visit Oape Colony, 
where Sir Hercules llobinson (afterwords 
LordKosmoad) [q.v. Suppl.], then governor, 
had placed the Orange at his disposal. Ho 
died suddenly of heart disease at Bloem- 
fontein on 14 July 1888. His death was de- 
plored in Bpeeolies in tho British parliament 
(Hanbaui), 16 July 1888 j Timet, 17 July, 
p. 6). He was an honest, zealous, ami 
prudent administrator, to whose personal 
effort alone was duo the erection of the 
Orange Free State into a really xiroaporous 
republic. lie had none of the unctuousness 
which so often mars South Africans of Butch 
descent. IXis head was fine and presence 
striking (see portrait in Tiuial’s OetohUde^ 
nit van Zuid ^friha, p. 381), 

Brand married a daughter of Johanna 
Eustron, and left eight sons, some of whom 
were in tho Orange Free State service at 
the time of his death, and three daughters. 
One of the soustookapromiueutpartwith tho 
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Boeis during the great Soer war in their se- 
cond invasion of Gape Colony in J anuary 1901. 

[Cape Argue of 18 July 1888 ; Noble's South 
Africa, p. 822 »; Wilmot’s Hist, of our own 
Times in South Africa, pp. 100-10; Foster's 
Hon at the Bar ; Life and Times of Sic John 
C. Molteno; Froude's Two Lectures on South 
Africa, ed. 1900, pp. 60-3, Oo; Theal's History 
of South Africa (the Bepublicsl, passim ; Lord 
Carnarvon’s Essays, iii. 77-8, W. P. Greswoll's 
Our South African Empire, and work above citod, 
pp. 380-2. Cf. Eobinson's Lifetime in South 
Africa, p. 343 ; Butler's Life of Colley, p. 322 
sqii.] 0. A. H. 

BRANDRAM, SAMUEL (1824-1892), 
reciter, born in London on 8 Oct. 1824, waB 
the only son of William Caldwell Brandram. 
He was educated at Merchant Taylors’, King's 
College School, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
whence he graduated B. A. in 1846, and M. A. 
tluree years later. At the university he was 
best known as an athlete. Aiter leaving 
Oxford he became a student at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar on 22 Nov. 
1850. He practised as a barrister till 1876, 
when, under stress of financial difficulties, 
he came before the public as a profoasional 
reciter, and obtained wide popularity. 

From his university days, when he took 
part with Frank Taltourd in founding the 
first Oxford Dramatic Society, Brandram 
had shown great aptitude for the stage, and 
was also well known for his singing of bal- 
lads. Henry Crabb Robinson fq. v.J records 
in his diary how on 24 Jan. 1848, at Mr. 
Justice Taltburd’s house in Russell Square, 

‘ one Brandreth («c) played the King very 
well indeed ’ in a performance of his host’s 
play of ‘ Ion.’ Afterwards, when a Macbeth 
travesty was performed at Talfourd’s house, 

‘ the same Brandreth played Macbeth, and 
made good fuu of the character.’ Branuram 
was accustomed during his vacations to act 
with the Canterbury Uld Stagers and the 
Windsor Strollers, in companv with Albert 
Smith, Joe Robins, Edmund Yates, and 
others. He played harlequin in A. Smith’s 
amateur pantomime in 1856. 

Brandram first appeared as a reciter at 
Richmond, and vei^ soon met with success. 
He had been a student of Shakespeare from 
his schooldays, and, although his miscel- 
laneous programmes were excellent, he was 
seen at his Best when he gave a whole play 
of Sholtespeare or Sheridan. Of the first he 
was wont to recite in an almost complete 
form some dozen plays, among which ‘ Mac- 
beth ’ was his favourite. 

In 1881 he published ‘ Selected Flays of 
Shakspeaie, abridged for the use of the 
Young ; ’ it reached a fourth edition in 1892. 


The more important passages are 
full, while short narratives sup-’- ® 


of the others. In 1886 appeared ‘ Brandram'' 
Speaker a Sot of Pieces in Prose J 

Verse suitable for Recitation, with an h 

trodiielory Essay on Elocution,’ and a tj! 
trait. This was reprinted without the essn 
in 1893. In the same year he issued’, 
further volume of ‘ Selections froin,ShiiU 
Monre.’ Brandram died atUBentinckStrat' 
Cavendish Square, Loudon, on 7 Nov. 189i 
He was buried three diws later in Eiehmoiid 
cemetery. He married Miss Julia Muniv 
an actress in Charles Kean’s company md 
left throe sous and throe daughters. ’ 


[Foster's Alumni Oxen, and MonattheBu 
Blackwood’s Mag. Fehrmiry 1893, by W, K.s' 
Bedford; Times, 8 and llNov. 1892; Athensm 
and Era, 12 Nov. ; Brit. Mus. C.it. ; IllustnUl 
London News, 19 Nov. 1892 (by F. T. S.), vitl 
portrait.] G. LbG.'k 

BRANTINGHAM, THOMAS de (t 
1894), lord treasurer and bishop of Bxeia 
probably came from Brontingham, near Bit- 
nard Castle, Durham, and was doubtless ». 
lated to the Ralph do Brantingham, kinj's 
clerk in tke reigns of Edward H aud H. 
ward III. He does not appear to have been 
educated at any university, and even when 
bishop is credited with 110 degrees, fip 
early entered Edward Ill’s service ns aclerl; 
in the treasury. Before ] 361 lie was granted 
the rectory of Ashby David in the diocea 
of Lincoln, and in Decemhor of that yen 
the hing roquostod the pope to give him is 
addition a canoury and prebend inStPsul'i 
The request was granted, but Brantingham's 
name does not appear in Lo Neve’s list (Cal. 
Papal Petitione, 1342-1419, pp. 381, 416). 
From 1361 to 1368 Brantingliam was trea- 
surer of Calais and Quisnes ; ho was al» 
receiver of the mint at Calais, and was esi* 
ployed in various negotiations with thsDnie 
of Burgundy and other business connected 
with the defence of the English Pale(RiMHi, 
P'wdefa, Record edit. m. ii. 612 otpaseim) 
In 1363 ho held a prebend in IlerofoM 
Cathedral, and in .Tiily 1307 ho was treaeurer 
of Bath and Wells Cathedral (Lu Nevb, ed 
Hardy, i._173); he also hold the rectory of 
Moi'thoe in the diocese of Exeter. 

Brantingham seems to have attached him- 
self to William of Wykeham [q, v.] and on 
27_June 1309, a year after Wiliam’s ap- 
pointment as chancellor, Brantingham 
come lord treasurer. On 4 March 1370 he 
was appointed by papal provision to the 
bishopric of Exetor; ho was consecrated on 
12 May following, and received back the 
temporalities on the 16th. His politicel 
and official duties prevented him from visit- 
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r-7ir^3B untiTjuiy 1371, by whicb 
Iin3 been dismissed from lUo trea- 
tunebs h d^^^ ^ilures in Fronce enabled 

'Jl”™mnents of the olerienl ministers to 
the Wyhebam lost the 

S S?rop?succeeded Brantinglmm ns lord 

IsiUBBS, Const, Ilvst, n. 440 ; ct, 
’[SErsLns, Affe of Wycliffe, ^iiA edit. p. 4). 
For sisyeaM Brantingham took no part m 
n^Moa- but the accession of KiohnrcT IT, m 
CelsW, brought Wykeham and h.s Irien^ 
once more into power, and on_ 19 July fol- 
lowine Brantingham was again appoiuted 
lord treasurer (6*1. Patent liolls, 1377-81, 
7 , s™BS,iV461> In January 1380-1 
Waiincham (Ilietona Anghcam, Bolls Sor, 

. . o:« TTnlna annnnnfl Itmn- 


tinffhom as treasurer; but, according to 
Bi^p Stubbs, Sir Hugh Sograve [q. v.J be- 
came treasurer in the August of that jmr 
(Couit. Siet. ii. 480). Braiitingliain, how- 
ever continued to take an active part in 
public affairs. Ha conslniitly served as trior 
of petitions in the parliaments from 1381 
onwrds (Holla of Pari. iii. 99-229 poBfaim). 
In November 1381 ho was one of the poors 
appoiuted to confer with tlio commons, and 
hWea similarly employed in 1382 and 138i 
(i 4 .iii. 100, 184, 107). Jti November 1381 
he was also on the corainis.'iion appoint otl to 
reform the king's honsoliold ; in 1385 he was 
made controller of the subsidy, and in the 
game year was one of those nominated to 
inquire into the king’s debt s, 

These attempts to check abuses having 
proved ineffeotuol, tho barons under (llou- 
cester took control of tbo govermnent in 
1386, impeacked tbe chancellor, hliclnud do 
U Pole, oarl of Suffolk fq. v.], and appointed 
dersn lords, of whom Brantinglmm was ono, 
to reform and regulate the realm and thu 
king’s household. Ho was not, liowover, ono 
of tbe appellants who rose against lUcliord 
in 1387, and when the proceedings of BlfiO 
were annulled in 1307, Branlinghnin, who 
bad been dead three years, was on tho eom- 
mone’ petition declared by the king to Imvo 
been innocent and loyal (lO. iii. 353). M ore- 
over, when in May 1389 iliehnrd deelartsd 
himself of age, and changed his uiinislors, 
Brantingham roturnod for a few months to 
the treasury. But by this Umo he was too 
old for the work. In August ho resigned 
the treasury, and on the 20th llioharu, on 
account of Brautinghnm’s ago and sorvlocs 
to his grandfather and himself, excused him 
from further attendance at parliament and 
Aa^council (Utmcb, Fadem, orig. edit, vii. 

, Brantingham retired to his diocese, and 


1 died at St. Mary lo Clyst in October 1894 
(Olxvbb, p. 92; Ln Nevd says IS Deo.) 
lie was buried in the nave of Exeter Cathe- 
dral. Ills tomb, which was opened on 3 Deo. 
1832, was found to have been completely 
despoiled by tbo puritans in 1046 (Ulivuk, 
loo. oit.) Brant ingham’s episcopal register, 
which occupies two volumes, is still extant. 
His ‘ Issue Roll ’ ns treasurer for tho year 
44 Edward HI (1370-1 ) was translated and 
published by h’radorick IDovou in 1836 (Lou- 
don, 4to). 

[liollb of ParliiiRient, vol. iii. msaim; Rot, 
in Beacenrio Abbroviatio, ii. 322; Cal. Eot. Put, 
in Turn Lonclin, p. 186 ; Oal. Patent Rolls, 
1377-81 and 1881-6, passim ; Jiymor’s Pcodoro, 
orig. edit. vols. vi. and vii., Record edit. vol. iii. 
pt. ti. passim; Nicolas’s Ordin.incos of the Privy 
Council, vol. i. ; Ln Novo's Pasli Red. Angl., od. 
Hardy, i, 173, 372 ; Wolsingham’s Hist. Angl., 
Ohromron Angliai, and Trokolowo and Blnno- 
futdo (Rolls Bor.) ; Oliver’s Lives of tho Bishops 
of Exolor, pp. 8 'l)-() 4 ; Wnllon’s Richard II, li, 
16, 308; Btubbs’s Const. Hist. ii. 440, 4G1, 407, 
604 ; Profneo to Devon's Issno Roll of Thomas 
dc Driinlinglinm ) A. F. P. 

BRASSES', ANNA (or, as she always 
wroto tho name, Annie), Babonubs Biustnr 
(1839-JHR7), Iriivollor and authoress, first 
wife of 'I'liomah Brassoy, first, Baron Braseoy, 
boMi in London on 7 Dot. 1B.‘10, wus daugh- 
ter of .luhn Allniitt, by his first wife, Elisa- 
beth IIarrii‘1, ilanghtor of John Faussett 
Bumolt of May Place, Orayford, Lo.sing her 
moliiur when sIio was an infant, she lived with 
her graiiilfnlhcr at Dlnphaiu, and afterwards 
with bur fiitliev in Chapel Street, and Charles 
iStrool, Burkeloy Hquaro. In her early years 
she noquirod a love of country life and pur- 
snilB wliiuh she retnined to tlio last, and she 
inadu a spoeinl st ndy of botany. Un 9 Oot. 
IHOO sbe married at St. George’s Ohurob, 
Hanover Square, Mr. Thomas Brassoy (created 
Baron Brassoy in 1 886), oldest son of Thomas 
Brassoy [q. v.J, the railway contractor. She 
boro hurliii.shand one son and four daughters. 
At iirsl she and her husband lived at Bean- 
port I'urk, threo miles from Hastings, and 
then at Normanhurst Court, a house which 
Ihoy built in 1870, in the parish of Oatslleld, 
Ktissox. She became a loader of society in 
tho neighbourhood of hor residence, and 
Marianne North [q. v.J records of the season 
1802-3, ‘ The groat event of the winter was 
a fancy ball given at Beiiuport by the Tom 
Brasseys, most hospitable of youthful hosts ’ 
(FecoUeotiona of a llajipy Life, i. 88). Hor 
husband’s candidature for parliament at 
Birkenhead, Dovonport, and Sandwich, 
wliere ho was unsuccessful, and at Hastings, 
for which constituency ho was elected in 
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1868, drew her into political work. When 
a petition was brought against her husband’s 
return for Hastings in 1869, she was called 
as the first witness in his defence, and 
Peijeant Ballantine [q.v. Suppl.], his leading 
counsel, writes that he ' received the greatest 
assistance from suggestions given me 07 Mrs. 
Brassey; she showed the greatest astute- 
ness, and I consider that the result which 
was ultimately given in favour of her 
husband was in a great measure due to her 
exertions’ (jSxperiences of a Barrister's Life, 
p. 248). 

While living at Normanhurst Lady Brassey 
occupied herself in the management of the 
house and estate, in munificent hospitality to 
people of all ranks, in promoting good works 
in Hastings and the neighbourhood, and in 
furthering her husband’s efforts in political 
and other public work. 

Lady Brassey spent much time in travel, 
and she wrote for the benefit of her friends 
accounts of many of her voyages. _ Her 
earliest books, both of which were issued 
for private circulation, were ' The Flight of 
the Meteor’ (1869) and 'A Cruise in the 
Eothon ’ (1872), accounts of yachting trips 
to the Mediterranean and to Canada and the 
United States. A voyage round the world, 
undertaken in 1870-7 in her yacht called 
‘The Sunbeam,’ led to the publication of 
' The Voyage in the Sunbeam, our Homs on 
the Ocean for Eleven Months,’ 1878. This 
was compiled from weekly journals for- 
warded to her family at home, which were 
originally printed for private circulation. 
In arranging the work for publication she 
received assistance from Lady Broome. The 
success of the book was immediate and great. 

' The favourable reception of the first book 
was wholly unexpected by the writer. She 
awoke and found herself famous ’ (‘Memoir’ 
in The Last Voyage, v.tox). ‘The Voyage 
in the Sunbeam ’ reached a nineteenth edi- 
tion in 1896, and has been translated into 
French, Q-erman, Italian, Swedish, and Ilim- 
garion. Editions were also published at 
Slontreal and New York. In 1881 a paper- 
covered edition issued at sixpence was one 
of the earliest of cheap issues of popular 
copyright books. There followed ‘ Sunshine 
and Storm in the East, or Cruises to Cyprus 
and Constantinople ’ (1880, 6lh edit. 1896), 
and ‘In the Trades, the Tropica, and the 
Eoaring Forties’ (1886), a description of a 
trip 1 0 the West Indies and Madeira. Though 
loss popular than ‘ The Voyage in the Sun- 
beam,’ these books had a wide circulation, 

‘ They were read with pleasure by Prince 
Bismarck as he smoked his evening pipe, as 
well as by girls at school’ (f6.) 


During her voyages Lady Brassey nuj, 
large collections of natural and etlmolojiiMi 
curiosities, and these she displayed atlom 
exhibitions at Hastings in 1881 and late 
and at the Fisheries Exhibition at Somll 
Kensington in 1888, They are nowin & 
museum at her husband’s house, 24PatkLai, 
London. She took an especial interest a 
the work of the St. John Ambulance Ass». 
oiation. Her last public speech was mijj, 
in furtherance of the work of the associstioj 
at Eockhampton, She was elected a deoe 
chevaliere of the order of St. John of Jerofi- 
lem in 1881 . In August 1886 Lord unj 
Lady Brassey invited W. E. Gladstone to 
accompany them on a cruise to Norway u 
the Sunbeam, and Lai^ Brassey publisU u 
account of it in the ‘ Contemporary. Heviaw' 
for October 1886. She left England oa 
16 Nov. 1886 On her last voyage, wWh wn 
undertaken for the sake of her health. 81,, 
visited India, Borneo, and Aastndia, tut 
died at sea on 14 Sept. 1887. She wt> 
buried at sea, at sunset on that day, in lot 
16“ 60' S., long. 110“ 38' E, 

A portrait of Lady Brassey was painted 
by Sir Francis Grant, but the horsa and 
dogs in the picture were added by SirEiwia 
Landseer. This portrait is now at Norman- 
hurst Court. 

In addition to the books mentioned. Lady 
Brassey wrote : 1. ‘Tahiti’ Getterpreas a^ 
companying photographs by Colonel Stuart- 
Wortley), London, 1882. 2, ‘St John Am- 
bulance Association : its W ork and Obiecte’ 
(supplement to 1 he ‘ Club and Institute Jont- 
nnl,^ 23 Cot.), London, 1886. 3. ‘ The Last 
Voyage,’ ed. M. A. Broome, London, 1869, 

[Memoir by Lord Brassey in the Last Voyage, 
1889, Annual Eogister, 1887; private iafo^ 
mation.) E. E. E. 

BRAYNE, WILLIAM (d. 1657), go- 
vernor of Jamaica, was son of Thomas Brayne 
{Cal, State Papers, Colonial, 1674-1860, 
p. 464). In 1663 he was Ueatenant-cohinel 
of the regiment of foot commanded by 
Colonel Daniel, which formed part of the 
army of occupation in Scotland, In June 
1664, daring the royalist rising under Glen- 
cairne, Brayne was put in command of a 
body of a thousand foot drawn from the 
forces in Ireland, with orders to establish 
himielf at Inverloohy, and build a fort there. 
After the suppression of the rising he was 
appointed governor of Inverloohy and the 
adjacent parts of the highlands, No oae 
did more to establish order among the high- 
landers. A Scot describes him as ‘on 
excellent wise man,’ adding that ‘where 
there was nothing but barbanties, now then 


r^ii^obtey all this jq&v' (T huHoe 
® iV 401 ! KBiHi Scotland and the 
Dp. xliii, 111). In tlie summer 
^fl^Mhe^^roteotoi chose Bmyue to 
fJnmd the reinforcements to he sent to 
and to take the post of commondar- 
SnLre (C«i State Papaya, Ool. (1674- 

Sal Femika, p. 171).^ lie arrived at 
£ica in December 1066 CruTOnon, vi. 
7"11 and set himself vigorously to work to 
Momote planting, and develop the trade of 
Lisland. None of its early governors did so 
aachtomaheitaself-supportingcommunity, 
Tna to establish the struggling colony on a 
,«nianent basis. Hie own health, however, 
EW gave way! he complains in his letters 
of decay in body and mind, and says in the 
Itotof them that ha had not had a week's 
since ha came there (id. v, 778, vi. 
110 211, 236, 468). Brayno died on 2 Sojit . 
1057, and, according to a colonisl, 'was 
loflnitely lamented, being a wise man and 
perfectly qualified for tlio command and 
dtsign’ (JPreaant State of Jamaica, 1(58:1, 
p Ui Thpiilod, vi, 613). 

[Autliocitks mantionod in the article. ) 

BEENOHLEY, JULIUS LUUIU8 
11816-1878), traveller and author, born at 
Kingsley Ilouse, Maidatonn, on 80 Nov. 1 810, 
MS son of John llronohloy of ilnidstonc 
tyMary .^n, daiiglitor and co-lioiross of 
Thomas Coare of hfiddlesox. Ills mothor’e 


family was of Erench extraction, and her 
mother was a daughter of Edward Havage of 
book Savage, Ohcsliire, Jlroncliley was edu- 
cated at the grammar school at Maidstone, 
snbeequeully entering 8t. John’s Oollogo, 
Gambiidge, where ho graduated 15.A. in 
1840. In 1848, after proceeding M.A,, ho 
MS ordained to a ouraoy at lloly Trinity 
Church, Maidstone. Subsequently he held a 
curacy at Shoreham, Kent. In 1846 ho 
traTeUsd with his parents on the continent 
of Europe, 

In 1847, on the death of his folhor, Brench- 
ley antored on t he career of a traveller, Avh joh 
he followed without intermission to 1807, 


In 1849 hs visited New York and the United 
States, living a forest lifo among the Indian 
tribes j this was followed by a journoy in 
1660 up the Miesiesippi and Missouri to St. 
JoBsph, and thence to Oregon and Fort 
vanMuver.by way of the Kooky Mountains, 
Passing to the Ilawaiian Islands, ho mot 
there another traveller, M. Jules llcniy, in 
whose oomany hejournoyad to Oalifornia. 
From San Francisco ho and Kemy undertook 
aa advmturous expedition to Utah and Salt 
hake City, the results of whioh are embodied 


in a work conrailed jointly by the travellers, 
entitled ‘A Journey to (3-rcat Salt Lake 
City,' 3 vols. 8vo, 1801 . Keturning to San 
Francisco, they crossed the Sierra Nevada to 
New Mexico. In 186G the travellers visited 
Panama and Ecuador, and ascended tho vol- 
canoes of Pmchiiicha and Oliimbornzo, after- 
wards going to Fern, Ohinchas Islands, and 
Ohili. The year 1867 saw Brenohloy and his 
companion again in the United States, where, 
after visiting the Canadian lakes, they de- 
scended the Mississippi from its sourco to 
Saint Louis. Ultimately reaching Now 
York, tlm embarked there for England. 

In 1858 and 1859 Breuchley explored Al- 
geria, Morocco, Spain, and Sicily. In 1803 
ha went to tho East, visiting the Nilgherrios, 
Madras, Calcutta, the Himalayas, and Be- 
nares^ enhsequontly returning to Oalcutla. 
Loaving Calcutta m 1808, hq Avent to Cey- 
lon, and thence to China— visiting Shanghai, 
Nanlcin, Tientsin, and Pekin, in cou)pany 
with Sir Frederick Bruce— Mongolia, and 
Japan, After returning to China ho visited 
Australia, and in ISG-l travelled (oNsav Zea- 
land in company with Jiicutonant the Hon. 
llurbert Meade, K.N. In this expedition 
Bronchloy rendered satvices in regard to the 
enbrnissiou of tho Maoris, whioh were aclmow- 
ledged by Sir (Jeorgo Grey [q, v. Suppl.], the 
governor. Shortly after tliis he wont to 
Byduoy, and cruised later on among the 
islands of the Soutli Pacillc Ocean, in company 
wilii Oommodote Sit William Wiseman, 
and publishod an account of his criiiso in 
' Tho Cruise of tho Ouraqoa among tho Mouth 
Koa Islands in 1806.’ Tho otlmograjriiical 
objeels collected from tho various islands 
during tho voyage avow o.\hibitod at Sydney, 
and a catalogue of them publiahed there 
in 1606. 

Shortly afterwards Brenohley went again 
to Shanghai, and made a second journoy 
lluough China and Mongolia, reaching the 
liiUiorto almost unfrequented 8tep])08 of Si- 
borin, which ho traversed in the winter of 
181)0-7 in slodgps. Crossing the Ural Moun- 
tains ho ])uraued his journey, and reached 
Moscow and Si. Pot ershurg in January 1807, 
lie afterwards travelled about I’olaml, visit- 
ing Warsaw and tho ehief lOAvns, and, having 
passed througli n great part of tho empire of 
Austria, arrived at M arseilles. Going thence 
to Paris, ho Avne in that city when the 
rmsaiaus first beleaguered it in 1870. Subsri- 
qneiitW he settled down at Milgato Ilouse, 
near Maidstone, but in coiisoquonco of ill 
health removed to Folkestone in 1872, where 
ho died on 24 Fob, 1878, aged 66 years. 
Brenolilny was buried in the family vault at 
All Saints, Maidstonei He bequeathed tho 
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lullt of his large collections in ethnographj, 
natural history, oriental objects, paintings, 
and library to the town of Maidstone, leaving 
also an endowment for their due preserva- 
tion, and they are installed in the mnaenm 
there, towards the enlargement of which he 
was a miinifleent donor. A marble bust of 
him, executed by J. Durham, It.A., and a 
portrait in oils by W. 0. Dobson, E.A., also 
commemorate him in the Maidstone Museum. 

[Brenchley’s MSS. and private Journals in 
the Museum, Maidstone.] F. V. J. 

BRBRETOIT, Sib WILLIAM (^f. IBil), 
lord justice in Ireland, was eldest eon of 
Sir Andrew Brereton or Brereton, Cheshire, 
and his wife Agnes, daughter of Robert Legh 
ofAdlingtoninthe same county. There were 
many branches of the Brereton family settled 
in dheshire, and the lord justice must be 
distiiiguished from his contemporary, Wil- 
liam Brereton (d. 1636) of Shocltlach, who 
was groom of the chamber to Henry VIII, 
mairied Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Somerset, first earl of Worcester [q. v.], 
and was beheaded on 17 May 1686, in con- 
oonection with the charges against Anne 
Boleyn; to this fact Olorcndoii somewhat 
lanoifuliy attributes the liostility of Sir 
William Brereton (1001-1661) [q. y.] to 
Charles 1. 

The future lord justice was _ knighted 
before 1628, and served on various local 
commissions, in which it is difficult ac- 
curately to distinguish him from contem- 
porary william Braretous. In October 1634. 
he was sent with Sir William Skeffiimton 
[q. V.] to Ireland when Henry Vlli re- 
solved to substitute a firmer control for 
the rule of Kildare. It was rumoured that 
the Irish had captured Dublin, and Shefiinp^ 
ton sent Brereton to effect a landing, while 
he himself proceeded to Waterford. The 
rumour provedfalse, Brereton was welcomed 
by the citizens on 17 Oct., and a week later 
Skeffington followed him. In the ensuing 
operations against the Irish Brereton was 
Skeifington’s right-hand man, ond he led the 
storming party which captured Mayiiooth 
Castle in March 1634-6. After Skefflngton’s 
death at the end of the year, Brere) on re- 
turned to England, where he became deputy 
chamberlain of Chester. 

On 2 Oct. 1639 Brereton was ordained to 
levy two hundred and fifty archers, and 
proceed with them to Ireland. Roturning 
home one day from musters he broke his 
leg, hut nevertheless he sailed for Ireland 
early in November. On his arrival he wos 
made marshal of the army in Ireland and a 
jnember of the Irish privy council. In 


spite of his broken log he took an act.T 
part in fighting against Desmond in Mn!* 
ster during the winter, and when 
Vin recalled Lord Leonard Grw 
the deputy, Brereton was on 1 Amrisj,, 
commanded to act as lord justice dntineb 
absence. On 7 July Sir Anthony St LiJ 
[q. V.] was appointed lord deputy, and m 
his oriival at Dublin on 12 Aug. Brereton 
ceased to he lord justice. During thefolloif 
ii^ autumn he was fighting in Odxone, fli 
died at Kilkenny on 4 Eeb. 1640-1, and u 
said to have been buried iu St. Caaic 
church, though Graves ond Prim make to 
mention of him in their history of tk 
cathedral. 


Brereton married, first, Alice, 

of Sir John Savage, by whom he hadu„ 
one son, William, gi-andfather of SirWiina 
Brereton (1560-1030), who in 1624 tu 
created Baron Brereton of Leighlm, ci 
Carlow (his portrait, painted by Lnciiis 
Heere, was No, 682 in the third loan ex- 
hibition at South Kensington). lie maraed, 
secondly, Eleanor, daughter of Sir BaU 
Brereton of Ipstones, by whom he had km 
three sons and five daughters ; his son, k 
Andrew Brereton, served in Ireland, wssi 
member of the privy council, and was «- 
called in 1650 for quarrolling xvitli Cot 
Bacach O’Neill, first earl of Tyrone [q.v,] 

fOiil. I/ettore and Papew, Henry VIII, passim, 
State Papers, Henry VIII j Cal. Stilo Papery 
Ireland; Cal. Carexv MRS.; Cal, Fun!', 
Henry VIII ; Lnscolles's Libor Munerura Hib , 
Lodge’e Peerage, ed. Archdnll; Burke's KxUoa 
Peerage; Froudo’s Ilibt. of England; Bngvrdl’i 
Ireland undor tho Tudors ; Ormerod's Chastee, 
ii. 688,iii. 8i-0.] A,F.P. 

BRETT, WILLIAM BALIOL, Vis- 
ooUHT Esiim (1816-1890), judge, wcond 
son of the Rev. Joseph George Brett M, 
20 May 1862), of llauclagh, Chelsea, lot 
many yoars inourobeiit of Hanover Chapd, 
Regent Street, by Dorothy, daughter of 
George Best of Ohilstou Pork, Kent, was 
born at the rectory, Lenham, Kent, on 
13 Aug. 1816. IIo was educated ntlVeat- 
minster School and the university of Cam- 
bridge, xvhere (from Oaius College) he gia- 
duntod B.A. (senior optime) in 1840, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1846. He rowed ona 
(1839) for his university against Oxford, and 
twice (1837, 1888) against the LeanderClnb. 
On SO April 1889 he was admitted student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was thoro called to the hat 
on 29 Jan. 1846, and elected bencher iu 1861, 
He early showed an unusual aptitude for 
handling mercantile and marine cases, which 
brought him a plentiful supply of briefs on 
the Northern circuit and at ‘Westminster, 
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— TTnh on 23 Teb. 1861, lie soon lod 
ffifthe^couTt of passage at Uverpool 
ii tL court of admiralty. A sound, 
1 5 wdlv a profound lawyer, an ca'.y 
Set, wd,ll)OTO all, a rfearheadod and 
Sneed man of tho world, he was espe- 
Kt borne in addressing juries, and was 
Sur led to form an unusually hmli 
rfSe of the value of their verdicts. Ifo 
Kso a considerable bankruptcy praotico, 
fJS^flsfor some years revising barristor for 
of the Liverpool districts. Keenly in- 
Sd in politics, and an ardent oonsorvu- 
or. as he preferred to say, 1 ory, he made 
K deatt of Cobden in April 1866 a 
Mllant but vain attempt to carry the 
forouirh of Eochdale against Oobdon’s 
friend, Thomas Bayley Pol tor [q. v. Suppl.}, 
hot he was defeated. He next tried his 
fortune at the Cornish borough of llulston, 
where he polled a parity of votes with his 
antagonist, who was nevertheless irregu- 
larly letuined. The return, liowcvor, was 
amended on petition (5 July 1800), and tho 
seat thus hardly won Brett retnhied until 
iis elevation to tho houcli. Ho entered par- 
liament with views alroady matured on the 
burning question of franchiso reform, wliioh 
he desired to see settled on as broad a basis 
as prudence would permit, and the praolienl 
experience which ho had gained ns a revising 
hamster was of groat use to the governniunl 
in committee. His services wore rucognisud 
by his appointment to the ollice of solicitor- 
general, in succession to Sir Charles .7 aspor 
Selwyn [q. v.J when lio received tho honour 
of knighthood (10, 29 I'Vb. 1808). 

As solicitor-general BroU took part iu 
the proseeution of the Fenians iraplioatod iu 
the partially successful plot to blow up 
Oierkenwoll House of Detorilion (20 April 
1808). In parliament ho had tho conuiict 
of the measure abolishing public uxocutlnns, 
and contributed to shiino tlio enact inunts 
wbicb conferred admiralty jurisdiction on 
county courts, and transfurrod the iuvisdic- 
tion on election petitions Ibom the llniise of 
Oommons to tho superior courts of common 
law. Under tho clause in the hit tor ineiisiiri) 
providing for an augmonlat ion of thejudlelal 
staff, he was appointed add it ion n1 instlcu of 
the common pleas, and invested witli tho coif 
on 24 Aug. 1 to. On tho hencli Brol (. proved 
himself no less competent to direct than ho 
had been to convince a jury. He was what 
lawyers call a 'strong’ judge, more strong 
indeed than discroet, and liis excessively 
aevere sentence on the omployfs of the Gas 
laght and Coke Company, convicted of con- 
spirawin 1872, was commuted by tho ciwn 
(see Cox, Criminal Cases, xii. )16J). Tho 


Judicature Act of 1876 gave him the status 
of justice of the high court. He took part, 
riot without distinction, iu the deliberit- 
tions of the court for crown cases reserved, 
and delivered in November 1876 an elabo- 
rate dissentient judgment on tlio question 
of jurisdietion reserved by Baron Pollook in 
Regina v. Koyn [of. Pollock, Sib Chables 
EdwabdI. On tlie passing of the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act of 1870 (.SO & 40 Viet, 
c. 69, s. 16), he was appointed, with Barons 
Amplilett nnd Brninwell, justice— the title 
lord-justice was given in the following year 
— of appeal (27 Oct.), and sworn of the privy 
council (28 Nov.) tie sat first with Bram- 
I well, and sliarud tho credit of a period of sin- 
gularly efficient administration, afterwards 
I with £fir Oeorge Jessel, whom, not altogether 
to tho advautago of his reputation, ho suc- 
I ceedod as master of the rolls on 3 April 1883. 
As a judge his most salient chaMoleristic 
was n robust common sense, which prudis- 
' posed him to mako short work of li gnl and 
I equitable technicalilioB when they seemed 
I to militate against suhst nut iiil justice; but 
I this admirable ((uahlv was united with a 


rnijscnl of * people of ranclour, honour, and 
fiiirnoss.’ Ho thus assimilated the functions 
of tho judge to those of tho jury, for whose 
verdiel lu> had indeed such respect ns vir- 
tuiiHy to renoiraco the jurisdiction to order 
new trials. His judgments woro colloquial 
in style, and, even within his own spmeial 
domain of mi'rcnntile nnd marine law, by 


Ijam lifports, Amml Cam, vii. 601, and 
iSowell w, Burdick, ih, x. 74, overruling liis 
view of till* efieot of the endorsement of a 
bill of hiding; and of. ib, xii. 20, 603, 618, 
631, xiv. 209.) UxccBsividy imiiatient of 
prolix argument, ho somelimes forgot his 
dignity in nltcruations with portinacious 
couiispI. 

Brott was raised to tho poorage ns Baron 
ISBlior of Ushar, Murroy, on 24 July 1886, 
and on his rotimraent from the hunch in 
1897 was created (11 Nov.) Visooiuit Esher, 
t ho highest clignit y ye t a t tinned by any j iidge, 
not being a chancullor, for merely judicial 
sorviee sinoo the time of Ooko, In the House 
of Lords he made no gi'eat figure, and indued 
seldom spoko except on legal questions. His 
sole legislative ncliiovoinoiit was tho bloli- 
oitors Act of Ito, a small but salutary 
disoiplinnry measure. In low, as in politics, 
his bias was eonservativo, and his resistance 
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to Lord Bram-well’s bill to render the tMti- 
monj^ of accused persons and their -wiTes 
admissible in criminal courts helped to post- 
pone a needful reform for some years. In 
Rawing attention ^17 July 1890) to defects 
in the administration of the law, he took 
occasion to deplore the introduction of 
chancery procedure into the queen’s bench 
division. At tho same time, however, he 
unequivocally declared in favour of a court 
of criminal appeal, and his last speech 
(8 July 1898) was in support of the measure 
(since carried) to validate within the United 
fengdom marriages with deceased wives’ 
sisters duly solemnised in the colonies. He 
died at his town house, 6 Ennismove Gar- 
dens, Kensington, on 24 May 1890, leaving 
issue by his wife Eugdnie (married 8 April 
1850), only daughter of Louis Maye^ and 
stepdaughter of Colonel Gurwood, O.B., an 
heir, Beginald Baliol, who succeeded him in 
title and estate. 

Esher’s seat was Heath Farm, Watford, 
Hertfordshire, but his remains were interred 
in the family vault appendant to Moore 
Place, the seat of his younger brother. Sir 
WUford Brett, K.O.M,G., in Esher churoh- 
yoid. The vault contains his monument, a 
stately marble structure, with recumbent 
efRgies of himself and Lady Esher, erected 
some years before his death, and also the 
tomb of his younger son. Lieutenant Eugene 
Leopold Brett, who died on 8 Dec. 1882 of 
fever contracted in Egpmt. Despite the be- 
reavement which clouded his old age, Esher 
retained to the end no little of the elasticity 
of youth. His strongly marked and some- 
what stern features readily relaxed under 
the influence of a humorous suggestion, and 
his brusque, and in court sometimes over- 
bearing, manners belied the kindnoss of his 
heart. He was essentially vir pietate gravis, 
and exemplary in all the reladons of life. 
He was also fond of society, and society was 
fond of him. He was an indefatigable col- 
lector of curios, and was never happier than 
when displaying his treasures to his guests 
at_ Ennismore Gardens. His poctriut by 
Millais was exhibited at the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1887. 

[Gent. K.ig. 1852, i. 632 ; 'Westminster School 
Kegister ; Poster’s Hen at the Bor ; Grad. Cant. ; 
Tr^erne's Beeord of the University Boat Boce ; 
Law List, 1817. 1862; Foss’s Biognipfaia Jnrl- 
dica; Homhers of Pari, (official lists); Comm. 
Joum. czzi. 436 ; Lords’ Journ. exvii, 410, 
cxzx. 8 ; Hansard’s Pari. Bsbates, 3rd ser. eze- 
'xoiii., cccii-ccchti., 4th ser. Ixi, 268 ; Law Bep, 
up. Cases, rol. xii. 'Judges and Law Offloors ; ’ 
looino’s Hemorials, Personal and Political j 
nity Pair, 1 Jan. 1876; Pump Court, July 


1884; Tho World, 3 April 1889 
Women of the Time, 1899; Times, 2o anv^ 
1890; Ann. Reg. 1868ii. 174,262, 1809 
Law Times, 6 Sept. 1868, 28 Ang. 18>n iiilv ' 

1897, 27 May.S June 1899; 

16, 23 Oct., 13, 20 Nov. 1897. 27MaT S 
Law Mng. and Rev. 6th ser. xziv. 395 .j||:' 
Kelly’s Directory of Kent, Surrey, and Susxr 
' Esher,’ 1806 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1900; Miii,, 
Life and Letters, ii. 483.] j_ j'' 


BREWEB, EBENEZEB OOBHAJi 
(1810-1897), miscellaneous writer, secoJ 
son of John Shorren Brewer [q. v.l was hn™ 
on 2 May 1810, in Bussell Square, Lona^ 
and educated by private tutors. He pr> 
ceeded to Trinity flail, Cambridge, in l^i 
obtained the freshmen’s (irizes for Latin anj 
English essays, was first prizeman in tlu nett 
two years, and, though strongly advised to 
go out in mathematics, took his degree in 
the civil law (first class) in 1835, He 
oidaiucd deacon in 1831, priest in 1838, pm. 
ceeded to the degree of LL.D, in 1840, anJ 
devoted himself to literature. For sir yean 
from 1862, he resided in Paris. On his re- 
turn to England he resided for a time la 
Bernard Street, Bussell Square, and then 
moved to St. Luke’s Villas, Westhoimp 
Park. Failing health coinpelled him toretiw 
mto the country, and he lived for many yean 
at Lavant, near Goodwood. lie died oa 
6 March 1897 at Edwinstowe vientage, 
Newark, where ho hivd been residing withbi! 
son-in-law, the Bov. H. T. Ilaymnn. In 
1866 he married at Paris Ellen Mary, eldest 
daufrhler of the Rev. Francis Tebbutt of Here, 
His principal works are ! 1. ‘A (luide to 
the Scientific Knowledge of Things Pami. 
liar,’ 2nd edit. London [1848], 24mo ; lli 
edit. [186^ 8vo. A French edition of this 
popular 'Guide to Knowledge’ appeared 
under tho til lo of ‘ La Olef de la Science, on 
les Fhfuomhnes do tuus les jours expliqnds 
Troisifme 6dition, corrigdo par M. I’Ablid 
Moigno,’ Paris, 1858, 12mo, A Greek trans- 
lation by P. 1. Kritides was published at 
Smyrna in 1867, 8vo. 2, ‘A Political. 
Social, and Literary History of Francs, 
London [1863], 8vo. 3. 'Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, giving the Derivation, Source, or 
Origin of Common Phrases,’ London [1870], 
8vo ; 8rd edit. [1872-^ j 12th edit, revised 
[1881]; enlarged, lOUlh thousand, 1896. 
4. ‘ Errors of Sjieech and of Spelling,’ 2 vols. 
London, 1877, 8vo. 6. ‘ Tho Koader'allimd- 
book of Allusions, Beferences, Plots, and 
Stories,’ London, 1880, 8vo ; Srd edit. 1862; 
new edit, revised throughout and greatly 
enlarged, London, 1898, 8vo. 6.' A Politioal, 
Social, and Literary History of Germany,’ 
London, 1881, 8vo. 7. ' Etymologicol and 
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'8. ‘A Dictionary of 
Imitative, Kealistio, and J)o§- 
^^u*<^’nBdon ISSi, 8vo, 9. ‘ rhe Ilistonc 
“ Appendix of Battles,’ 

i/)ndon, 1891, ^p, 
rilea of the Time, 

lirp. ii> 

Sib JOHN (1824-1000), nolice 
onlv son of John II. Bndfre of 
F,S? iliddfesex, was born on 21 April 
im At Oxford, where he matnculafocl 
10 March 1842, he 


Cj ^ 

‘ The Ilistoric 


1884 : Times, 8 March 
Aim, Eog, 1897, Chron. 

T. 0. 


padosted B.A. (first class in mathematics) 
m 1848 , and proceeded M.A. m 1840. On 
10 Anril 1844 ha was admitted student at 
tliBlmer Temple, and was there called to 
he bar on 26 Jon. 1860. lie practised witli 
some success on the home circuit, but in 
1S72 accepted the post of police magistmto 
at Hammersmith, where, as afterwards at 
lVestminat6r(1880-l) and Southwark (1882- 
1886) he discharged tlie laborious duties of 
iaboKlinate olUce with singular eonsoien- 
ti(„i ,,r.AM and discretion. Homovod to Bow 
Street in 1887 ho succeeded Sir James Ing- 
ham in 1890 ns chief metropolitan magis- 
trate, being at the same time knighted. 
During his tenure of this oflico he committed 
for trial several offenders whoso names are 
well known to the puhlio, among them 
Oacar Wilde (6 April 1895), Jabus Ihvlfonr, 
the fraudulent director of the I,iborator 
Dnilding Society, on his extradition by tlio 
Argentina Eepublio (16 April 1895), and 
Dr. Jameson and his associates in the Trans- 
raal raid (16 June 1896). In the exorciso of 
hia summary jurisdiction he well know how 
to temper justice with mercy. Few Britisli 
magistrates have more happily combined 
dignity and firmness with judicious and iiu- 
ohtrusive benevolence. lie retired from the 
bench early in 1900, and on 20 April in tho 
same year died at his residence in luvcrnnss 
Terrace, London, W. Ills remains wore in- 
terred in the churchyard at Ilodloy, Sutrnv, 
ia which parieh his seat was situate. llo 
married in 1867 his cousin, Ada Louisa, 
daughter of GeorgeBridge of Morton, Surrey j 
she died on 1 March 1001. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxou. 1716-1880, ami Mon 
at the Bar i Oxford Honoiire RoglHter ; Royal 
Ealeadara, 1872, 1880, 1882, 1801 ; Ann. Eog. 
1894 ii, 6, 1896 ii, 19, 26, 1890 ii. 33,’ Tinios, 
28 April 1900 j Law Timoe, 6 May lOllO.I 
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BRIDGETT, THOMAS EDWARD 
(1829-1899), Roman catholic priest and his- 
torical writer, third son of Joseph Bridgett, 
a eilk manufacturer of Oolnoy Hatch, and 


his wife Mary (born Gregson), was born at 
Derby on 20 Jan. 1829. His parents were 
baptists, and Bridgett was educated first at 
Mill Hill school and then at Nottingham ; 
but in 184.3 lio was admitted to Tunbridge 
School, and on 20 March 1846 was baptisprl 
into the church of England. He was m the 
sixth form at Tunbri^e from 1816 to 1847, 
proceeding thence as Smythe exhibitioner to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where lie 
was admitted pensioner on 23 Feb. 1847. 
He intended talcing orders in the Anglican 
church, but in 1660 he refused to take the 
oath of supremacy necessary before gradua- 
tion, and was received Into the Roman ca- 
tholic church by Father Stanton at the 
Brompton Oratory. For six years ho studied 
on the continent: he joined the Redemp- 
torist Order, and in 1866 was ordained 
priest. Mission work is the chief function 
of tho order, and as a missionoTy Bridgett 
was very successful, lu 181)8 he founded tho 
Confraternity of the Holy Ifaniily attached 
to the Rodemptorist clitiroh at Liinerick. 

Brid(jott, however, found time for a good 
deal ot literary and historical work, and 
produced several books of value, dealing 
mainly with I ho history of the Reformation, 
His earliest work was ‘The Ritual of the 
Now Tostamenl,' 1873, 8vo, In 1876 he 
published' Our l,adv’s Dowry,’ whicli reached 
a third odition in (8'.)0. Ills largest work 
was his * IJihtory of tho Holy Eucharist in 
Groat Britain,’ 1881, 2 vols. 8vo. In 1888 
ho publislied a ' Life of Blessed John Fisher’ 
(2ud edit. 1800) : in 1880 ‘The True Story 
of tlio Catholic Iliorarchy deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth;’ and in 1891 ‘The Life and 
Writings of Sir Thomas More.’ He also 
otliled the 'Sermons’ (1870) of Bishop Tho- 
mas Watson (1613-1684) [q. v.]; 'Lyra 
Ilieratica. I’ooma on the I’riesthood,’ 1806 ; 
and wrote ‘Tho Discipline of Drink; an 
liiatorical inipiiry into the principles and 
practice of tho Uatiiolic Church regarding 
tho use, abuso, and disuse of alculinlio 
liquors,' 187tl, ‘IlistorLual Notes onAdaro,’ 
Dublin, 1886, 8vo, and ‘Sonnets and Epi- 
grams on Nacrod Subjects,’ London, 1898, 
8vo. lie died of cancer at tho monastery of 
St. Maiy’s, Olapham, on 17 Feb. 1899, and 
was imried on t ho 21&t in t ho Homan catholic 
eeraoi ery at Mortlako. His youngest brother, 
Ronald, for many years consul at Buenos 
Ayres, died the day before him. 

FTho Engle, xx< 677-84 ; Timoa, 20 Fob. 1809 ; 
Taulel, 26 Fob. 1899; IIiighos-Hogliea's Reg. 
ofTunbridgo School, 1820-93, p, 61 ; Bridgett s 
Works in Brit. Mus. Libr, ; information from 
11. F. Scott, esq., St. John's Oollego, Cambridge.] 

A. F. P. 
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BRIDGMAN or BRIDGEMAN, 
CHARLES {d. 1738), gardener to George I 
and George II, is said to have succeeded 
Henry "Wise [q.v.] in the management of the 
royal gardens aliout 1720. According to 
Ctoker°s positive statement, he vras the second 
son of Sir Orlando Bridgeman, fourth baronet, 
and younger brother of Sir Hen^ Bridge- 
man, who became the first Lord Bradford ; 
but this is quite impossible, os Sir Henry was 
born in 1725, a date at which the gardener 
was in Ml practice. Bridgeman was greatly 
celebrated for his taste by the chief con- 
noisseurs of the day. According to IV olpole, 
his two chiof claims to distinction in the 
history of his art were that he was the drst 
who began to break in upon the rigid sym- 
metry of the old rectangular designs, and, 
secondly, he was the inventor of the sunk 
fence, or ' haha.’ This innovation, Walpole 
explains, was all-important in the history of 
gardening, for the contiguous ground outside 
the fence had now to be harmonised with the 
lawn within, while the garden was set free 
from its prim regularity, that it might con- 
sort with the wilder country without. 
Bridgeman may have popularised the haha 
in England, where he was one of the &st to 
recognise its distinctive merit of marking a 
boundary without interfering with the vista. 
But the haha had been borrowed from the 
ort of fortification many years before Bridge- 
man. The French gardeuers frequently used 
the term in the seventeenth century, while 
John James {d. 1746) j|q. v.h in his Theory 
and Practice of Gardening ’ iroin the French 
of Le Blond (London, 1712, p. 77), speaks of 
‘ Thorough Views (with concealed ditches, 
called Ah Ahl . . . which surprise and make 
one coll Ah, Ah 1 ’ Pope had a great admira- 
tion for Bridgeman, whom he introduced into 
the epistle on ‘ Taste ' (line 74), though he 
afterwards omitted his name and substituted 
that of Oobham at Bridgeman's own request. 
His reason for declining the ' immortality of 
Pope’s verse ’ was probably his unwillingness 
to be praised where the Duke of Ohandos 
and others were so severely censured. 
Bridgeman was corre^onding with Pope, 
writing from Broad Street, in September 
1724, and ho probably gave him some advice 
about his garden at Twickenham, ns he 
certainly did in the case of the garden at 
Marble Hill, which Pope andLordfiathurst 
laid out for Lady Suffolk. The whole of 
Pope’s ‘ Epistle to the Earl of Burlington,’ 
published iu_ 1781, was a eulogy of ‘the 
freer or English style of gordenii^’ — after- 
wards developed by William Kent and 
Launcelot (‘ Capability ’) Brown— as ex- 
hibited by Bridgeman in the gardens at Stowe 


in opposition to the “loreformalstrieof^ 
architecture as illustrateJ by Le 
Versailles, and copied to a certain 
London, who died in 1718, and by W, ^ 
cessor, Henry Wise. Bridgeman eotriie«7; 
at Stowe with Vanbrugh, and to 
observer his emancipation from the i! 

Btyle will not seem very apparent lw‘ 

1726 he hod become kings gordenef f 
1731 the Duchess of Queensberry iniy 
him to Amesbury to give her the UJ . 
his advice on her garden there. TheSe 
pentine was formed and the gardensbeh^ 
it and Kensington Palace laid out by BriJ 
man between 1780 and 1788, though tl 


were afterwards considerably modified S 
Kent, Repton, and other gardeners. QeeS 
Caroline enclosed as much os three bundy 
acres from Hyde Park, and these 
grafted by Bridgoman upon the garden^ 
ginnlly laid out by Wise (LrBoire,J&iiiniii. 
iii. 184 j TnoKNDUiiT, Londm, vol. v.) ' 
Bridgeman also appears to havedesimj 
the royal gardens at Richmond, and to Wi 
constructed the garden at Gubhins in Hen- 
fordshire. It is plain that he had a Inj 
number of highly influential patrons ai] 
friends. Pone regarded him as a fello*. 
virtuoso. Tlio good position thatheoau- 

S ied may servo ae some extenuation 4 
broker’s mistake in identifying Mm viU 
the George Bridgeman the ‘ surveyor of tie 
royal parks ’ and mombor of the board ot 
CTeen cloth, who lost his places in Aprf 
1764, and died at Lisbon on 26Dec. pfe 
He died in J iily 1738, ‘ of a dropsy, at Iii 
house in Kensington,’ and was succeeddu 
royol gardener by Mr. Dent. Bridgeman's 
death account s for the issue, on 12 May 1736, 
not by him, but by Sarah Bridgoman, of 'A 
General Plan of the Woods, Park, and Qsi- 
dens at Stowe ’ (London, fol.) Thiswas p®. 
haps liis widow, or possibly his daughter, in 
which case she may be identical with tie 
Sarah Bridgeman who died on IS May 1791, 
aged 91 (Lysons, iv. 227). A Samuel 
Bridgemam ‘ bottle groom to the king,’ died 
in 1 769. Thomas Bridgeman, a well-lmon 
florist of the Bowery, Now Vork, whopidh 
lishedin 1882 'The Young GBrdeueI’aA^ 
sistnnt,’ was perhaps an ofl’ehoot of the name 
family. 

The successor to London and Wise in fie 
charge of tho royal gardens, Bridgeman 
was, says Walpole, ‘for more chaste (hen lie 
predecessors.’ lie first began to ‘diverai^ 
the strait linos by wilderness and with loose 
groves of oak.’ At Gubhins Walpole affirmed 
that he was able to detect ' many detnohed 
thoughts that strongly indicate the dawn ot 
modern taste,’ and he traced a similar im* 
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' formal patterns in tlie^gar- 

nTSufflto"*'’ tlie influence of Ewe, 
«“*' __“„jji3ri,l!reniana diaciploa. Wal- 


tifeViT 

7'l^of Maraei'tttio" and conjecture lu all 
SlwditTsafer to regard llridKcniMi aa 
Sver and adaptive succ^or of Wiaa than 
innovationa of ‘ Capability 

Mag. July 1738_: Political Stale. 
J- gi . Hiisgrave's Obituaries (Bari. Soe.) i. 

AmheMt’s Hist of Gardoning in EngUml, 
IMS 241 i Milner's Art and Praeliro of Land- 
J!m Gard«ning, 1880; Blomllcld's Pormal 
(fj^en ill England ; Walpole’s Lollsi'.s, od. 
Singhsm. i® 225; Walpole's AnocdolM of 
Wing, 1888, ill. 98: Jolmeons Eiiftiieli Gar- 
dening. 1829, p. 202; Londons Cyolop^lin ot 
Onig, 1880. p. 218; Biekliiim s Dolicue 
Blit p 82; Felton's Oloaiiiiigs on Gatdons; 
aflilfc C'orresp. ed. Crolior, 1821, i. passim; 
Pope’s IVorks, ad. Ehvin and Qourtliopo, 
pW; dll. Treasury Papers, oil. W. A. Shaw, 
lfJ9-1738, passim.] T, S. 

BBIEBLBY, benjamin (lfl25-180(3), 

iincBshire dialect writer, son of James 
Dtietley. ban dloom weaver, and his wife, 
Ei ftar Whitehead, was born at Ifailswortli, 
pent Manchester, on 20 June 1836. lie 
kirnt his lettens at a village school, wlionoo 
is was taken in his sixth year, whim his 
parents, who were iii very humble oircum- 
stancss, removed to the neiglibouring village 
of Hollinwood. lie was tliou set to work 
SB a bobbin-winder, and soon afterwards 
sent into a lliotory as a 'piocer,' As ho grew 
lip bo became a bandloom weaver, aiul ulli- 
Bstdy a silk-warper. While yet a child he 
had a passion for reading, and made diligunt 
use of such advantages as were supipliod by 
the triage Sunday ami night schools. On 
ratummg to Failsworth, when he was only 
dfteen, be joined with some otluir youths in 
feminga mutual imiirovomonlsooioty, which 
developed into the Eailsworth Mechanics’ 
Utation. In his study of the pouts he 
WHS encouraged by on uncle, himself porjr 
in neons but with decided iutoUoctual tastes. 
Some of bis earliest ofibrls in original ooni- 
poaition appeared in the ' Uddfollows’ Maga- 
iiao' and the ‘ Manchester Spectator.’ In 
the latter journal in 1860 apparocl Ms 
charming articles entitled ‘A Bay's Out,' 
which first brought his name before the 
public. They were separately jmblislied in 
1867 with the original title, and in 1860 
under the name of 'A Summer Bay iu 
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Daisy Nook: a Sketch of Lancashire Lifo 
and Character.' In 1803 he abandoned silk- 
warping and took the position of sub-editor 
of Ibe ‘Oldliam TimuB,’ In the following 
year he spent six months in London on 
loumalistic work, Iluturning to Mancbesler 
no completed his first long story, ‘The 
Layrook of Lanffloyaido ’ (1804), and joined 
with Edwin Waugh and other friends ui 
founding the Manohostor Literary Club. In 
1803 he produced his ‘ Chronicles of Waver- 
lo vv,’ and two volumes of ‘ Tales and Skotelu's 
of Lancastrian Life.’ 

In April 1800 be began the publication of 
‘Don Drioidoy’s Journal,' first os a monthly 
ami iirtcrwardH as a weekly magazine. This 
111* continued to edit until December 1891, 
wlion tile ‘Journal’ ceased to appear, 

Thnugli not a ready speaker, Brierley wai 
an ufl'uctivo reader from his own works, and 
his services at public ontortammnuts wore 
lri'(|uently called for. nudriimntiscd several 
of his stories, and himsulf porformod in their 
representation, notably in ‘Layrock ofLang- 
luyside,’ at the Manclieslur Tkuiitro Itoynl. 

In 1876 ho was oloeled a member of tliu 
Mnnehoster city council, end sorvocl six years. 
In 1880 ho paid a short visit to America, and 
in 188 f a lon^r one, and embodied his im- 
pressions inhts ‘Ab-o’lih’-Yoto in America.’ 
lie had the misfurtuno in I88tl to lose a great 
part of his savings Ihroup'h tliu failure of a 
builditig society. A public subscript ion was 
raised for his relief, and on Iti March 1880 
ho was presented with 0604, A few years 
afterwards, when his health failed, a grunt 
of 160/. from llio royal houuty fund was 
ohtaiiiud for liim. A fuithor testimonial and 
the sum of 361)/, was presoutod to him on 

29 Oct. 1892, 

Briurloy was married, in 1866, to Esther 
Booth of Bowloii, and had an only child, a 
daughter, who died in 1876. IIo died at 
Unrpurhoy, Manchester, on IS Jan. 1899, 
ami was buried at Ilarpurhey cemotory, A 
portrait of Brierley, painted by George Ber- 
kins, is at the ]'’ailBworth Liberal Club. On 

30 April 1898 a statue by John Cassidy, 
raised by publio subscription, was unveiled 
at Guoen’s Bark, Mimchaslur, by George 
Milnor, president of the M anchester Literary 
Olu)). 

nesiduB the works mentioned above, Brier- 
ley published: 1. ‘Irkdalo,’ 1806, 2 vols. 
2. ‘Marlocks of Merriton,’ 1807. 3, 'Bed 
Windows Hall,’ 1867. 4. ‘Ab-o’th’-Yate in 
Loudon,’ 1868. 6, ‘ Ab-o'th’-Yate on Times 
and Things,' 1868, 6, ' Cotters of Moasburn,’ 
187 1. 7. ‘ Ab-o’th’-Yato’s Dictionary,’ 1881 . 
8. ‘Homo Memories’ (an autobiography^ 
1886, 9. ‘ Oast upon the World,’ 1867. 
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10. ' Spring Blo&soms and Autumn Leaves ’ 
(poems), 1893. A collected edition of his 
■works 'was published in eight volumes, 
1882-6, and in 1896 his ‘ Ab-o’th'-Yate 
Sketches and other short Stories,’ edited by 
James Dronsfleld, were published at Old- 
barn in three volumes, with illustrations by 
F. W. Jackson. Both author and editor 
died before the last work was completed. 

Brierley’s writings. In which he en- 
deavoured ‘ to rescue the Lancashire cha- 
rseter feom the erroneous oonceptions _ of 
Tim Bobbin,’ retain their great popularity 
throughout the county. They are -written 
largely in the dialect of the southern part of 
Lancashire, and are valuable as faithm pic- 
tures of the humour and social characteristics 
of the poorer classes of the district. 

[Brierley's Home Memories; Ben Brierloy*s 
Journal, 28 Nov. 187-4 ; Manchester City News, 
21 March 168a, 26 Jan. 1896, 7 May 1808; 
Manchester Guardian, 20 Oct, 1802, 20 Jan. 
1896, 2 May 1898; Manchester Courier, 20 .Tan. 
1890 ; Papers of the Manchestor Literary Club, 
1898, p. 487.] 0. W. S. 

BBIERLY, Sib OSWALD WALTERS 
(1817-1894), marina painter, son of Thomas 
Brierly, a doctor and amateur artist, who 
belonged to on old Oheshire family, was born 
at Chester on 19 May 1817. After a general 
grounding in art at the academy of Henry 
SttSB fq. V,] in Bloomsbury, he went to Ply- 
moutu to study naval architecture and lig- 
ging. He exhibited drawings of two men- 
of-war at Plymouth, the Pique and the 
Gorgon, at the* Royal Academy in 1839. He 
then spent some time in the study of naviga- 
tion, and in 1841 started on a voyage round 
the world with Benjamin Boyd [q. v.] in the 
yacht Wanderer. Boyd, however, established 
himself in New South Wales, and did not 
continue the voyage. Brierlv, too, became 
a colonist, and settled in Auckland. Brierly 
Point, on the coast of New South Wales, 
commemorates his connection with that 
colony. In 1848 Captain Owen Stanley, elder 
brother of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, then in 
command of her Majeaty^s ship Rattlesnake, 
invited Brierly to be his guest during an 
admiralty suryey of the north and east coast 
of Australia and the adjacent islands, in 
which Tliomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
took part as biolopcal observer. Brierly 
accompanied the survey during two cruises 
and took not only sketches, but notes of con- 
siderable value, which, however, romnined 
unpublished. His name was given to an 
island in the Loiiisiade archipelago. In March 
1860 the Hon. Henry Keppel asked Brierly 
to join him on the Meander. He then visited 
New Zealand, the Fkiendly and Society Is- 


lands, and crossed the Paeiflo to Valpan 
The cruise extended to the coasts cm? 
Peru, and Mexico, and the ship retumsSr 
the Straits of Magellan and Rio 49 j^^^’ 
and reached England at the end nf r 7 

1861. ■'“I 

Heppsl 8 account of the voyage, publhliiJ 
in 1863, was illustrated by eight 
W Brierly, who was made a felloe^f S 
Royal GeoMaphical Society ou his mtiT 
After the declaration of war with Russia » 
February 1864 Brierlv was again Ks™! 
guest, on the St. Jean d’Aoro, and tk 
painter was present at all the operations of 
the allied fleets in the Baltic, and aenthont 
sketchea for publication in the ‘Illnatrated 
London News.’ On the return of tkefloo; 
Brierly had a series of fifteen large litb 
graphs executed from his drawings, whicj 
were published on 2 April 1886, witi 
title ' The English and French Fleets intk 
Baltic, 1864.’ In the second year of tliew 
he accompanied Keppel to the Blad Sea 
witnessed all the chief events of the waria 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, and vintel 
Circassia and Miugrelia with the Buka of 
Newcastle on the Highflyer. After his re- 
turn ho was commanded by the Queen to 
take skelebos from the royal yacht of fle 
great naval review which was held at Spit, 
head at the cud of the war. This -was tk 
commencement of a third period in tk 
artist’s career, during which ho received tie 
constant patronage of the royal family. R 
1803 be accompanied Count Gleicliea[8ee 
Viotob] in the Racoon, on which the Buie 

of Edinburgh was lieutenant, to Norway, and 

when the duke was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Galatea, Bviorly was attaoked 
to his suite and accompanied him on a cruise 
in the Mediterranean and afterwards round 
the world, which lasted from 26 Feb. 1867 to 
20 Juno 1808. The sketchee made by Brierlv 
during the voyage were exhibited at Scuta 
Kensington in 1808, and lie contributed the 
iUnstrations to the record of the voyage h 
the Rev. John Milner, published in IBM. 
In 1808 Brierly was attached to the suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales during 
their tour to the Nile, Constantinople, and 
the Crimea. He contributed dve drawings to 
the Royal Academy exhibitions of 1869-61 1 
he exhibited again in 1870-1, but ceased to 
exhibit at the Academy on beecming an 
associate of the Royal Water-oolour Society 
in 1872. During the remainder of his life 
he contributed about two hundred water- 
colours to the society’s exiiibitions. These 
were in part fo unded on liis e ivly experiences 
of travel. His visits to Venice in 1874 and 
1882 also supplied him materials for many- 
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~rr. Iir^iftborate pictures ; but the most 
Sects of Ms later period 

‘^“wMieal ^be brst of these was ‘ The 
^erebistw • g Armada' (fioyal 

18711 This was followed, by 
tekml the Capitana to Torbay’ 
moyal Water-colour Society, 1873), ^d 
' othBi- subieols from the history of tho 

Elizabethan age. One ol the most 
i eS of these was 'The Loss of the 
Snes' fief?), which was engraved for 
Union of London. ' The Sailing of 
Mmada’ (1879) and 'The Dcci.sive 
GraveUnes’ (1881) were etched 
L. David Law in 1882. Dricrly was 
.Lninted marine painter to her Maiesty, on 
bSofrohn6hrmtianSchetlcy|q.y.]in 
1874. He became marine paintor to tho Itoyal 
Yflcht Scuadron at the same time. In 1680 
he was elected a fuU member of the Hoyal 
Water-colour Society. In 1881 he was 
appointed curator of the Pamtod Hall at 
fteenwicli, and was hiiiBbtod in 1885. lie 
died in London 14 Dec. 1894, 

Briorly married, drat, in 1861, fmrali, 
danffhter of Edmund Pry, a member of 
the Society of Fi-iends (abe died in 1870) j 
secondly in 1879 Louisa Marie, oldest 
danghtM of the paintor, Louis Iluard of 
London and Brussels. Ills soooiid wife 

survived him. 

Alonn exhibition of 173 works by iJriorly, 
belonging to members of the royal family 
and other owners, was held ot 67 I’all Mall 

. . ti . w 1 1 nnsv mi_ .. * • 1 


t Bright 

graph Oompany, which had heen formed 
to work tho patents of Cooke and Wheat- 
stone. In 1862 he joined the Ma^gnetic 
Telegraph Company, an amalgamation of 
two other companies, his brother being ap- 
pointed manager of tho joint concern. WhUe 
in the service of this company he was em- 
ployed in lading laud telegraph lines of a 
very extensive character, including some 
thousands of miles of iindorground wires 
between London, Mauebestor, and Liver- 
pool and other coni res; in connection with 
these land systems he laid a cable of six wims 
between Port Patrick and Donnghadoo in 
Iralaiid ; this was tbe third cable laid, and 
the first in comparatively deep water. lie 
remained eliief engineer of tho Magnetic Com- 
pany until 1680, and coiisiilling engineer till 
1870. Diiriug this period ho took out several 
important patents, one in October 1862 (No. 
I43S1 of 1862) for ‘improvomoiits in making 
lolegrapMc commiiuieallons and in instru- 
ments and apparatus employed therein and 
couuoctod therewith.’ In this patent is to he 
found the first mention of sets of rosistanco 
coUb couBtvuclod so ns to form a series of 
dilToront values. On 17 Sept. 1866 he look 
out another patent (2103 of 1866) on ‘im- 
provements in elootrio talc^roplis ond in 
apparatus conneeled thorowith,’ tho main 
idea being to replace visual signals with 


pictures by Brierly are in tho public galleries 
Silelbourue and Sydney. During tho first 
two periods of his career he was able to do 
vtlume work of a sciontifio and historical 
hiad. Tha pictures of his third period, which 
depended on imagination, aided by careful 
archeeologioal research, proved lees attrac- 
tive. 

[Alt Journal, 1887, 1. 120, artielo by J, 1 a 
B oget (with portrait); 'rimes, 17 Doe. 1804; 
Atbenoeun), 22 Poo. 1894.J C. 1>. 

BRIGHT, Sin GHAllLES TILSTON 

S 332-1888), telegraph engineer, third sun of 
ailsfoid Bright, of London, a manul'ac- 
taring chemist, by liis wife Emma Oliurlotle, 
daughter of Edward Tilbtou, was born at 
IVanstead on 8 Juno 1832. The family was 
of old Yorkshire stoclc, to whieli also Colonel 
Sir John Bright (1619-16881 [q. v.] be- 
longed. He was educated at the Moroliant 
Taylors’ School from 1840 to 1847, and 
then, at the age of fifteen, with Ms brother 
entered the employ of the Eleotiio Telo- 


iuoa buiiig to replace visual signals with 
aural signals j the pHtont included wlial has 
since been known as tlio acoustic telegraph 
or ‘ Bright's Bolls.’ 

During tho peviod (Iiat he wos engaged in 
laying the underground lines he was con- 
tinually exporimouliug on tho transmission 
of signals through long distances. Dr. 
Wornor Siemens in 18 19, Latimer Clark [q.v. 
Bimnl.l in 1862. and Michael Eoradav fn.v.l 


Suppl.] in 1852, and Michael Foroday [q.v.] 
in 1864 had all worked at tho same proulom. 
By coupling up the linos baclrwards and 
forwards between London and Moncliusler, 
Bright was enabled to obtain a continuous 
length of over two tlinusaud miles of under^ 
ground lines. Ho was joined by K. 0. Whlto- 
liouBO in those researouos, and when lator he 
was appointud engineer to tho Atlanlio 
Telegraph Company, Whitehouso booamo 
eluclriciau to tho company. 

Tho formation and history of the first At- 
lantic Telegraph Company wos told by Bright 


29 Sept. 1866, at a meeting between Brett, 
OyruB Field, and Bright, they mutuolly 
pfodgod themselves to form a company to 
establish and to work oleotrio telegraphic 
communication between Ireland and New- 
foundland j 'WMtehouse joined thorn shortly 
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afterwards. The company was registered 
on 20 Oot. 1866, and among the names of 
the directors appears that of Professor W. 
Thomson (Lora Kelvin). In a few days the 
whole of the capital waa subscribed, and 
Bright (at the age of twenty-four) was ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief to the company, 
and 'Whitehouse electrician. The construc- 
tion of the cable was placed in the hands of 
two firms — Messrs. Glass, Elliott & Co. and 
Messrs. E. S. Newall & Co. Unfortunately 
the size of the conductor had been deter- 
mined before Bright's appointment j he mode 
every endeavour to have it increased, but 
was unable to carry his point._ 

The two firms worked quite independently 
of one another, and as a result of this the 
cable could not be tested electrically as a 
whole length until it was in the cable tanks 
of the ships employed in laying it ; again, one 
fli'm adopted a left-handed lay for the iron 
wire sheathing, and the other a right- 
handed. 

The ships selected for the actual work of lay- 
ing were H.M. line of battleship Agamem- 
non and the U.S. frigate Niagara. Bright was 
anxious to begin in the middle of the Atlantic 
(the plan eventually adopted), each ship lay- 
ing while she steamed — the one to Ireland 
and the other to Newfoundland — after splic- 
ing the two ends together; but he was over- 
ruled, and it was decided to start the laying 
from the Irish coast. The cable fleet as- 
sembled at Valencia on 4 Aug. 1867. The 
shore end was landed on 6 Aug. 

At the very first attempt the cable broke 
when only five miles had been paid out, and 
on a second attempt when some 380 miles 
had been completed ; and as this happened 
in water two thousand fathoms deep, it was 
impossible to pick up the broken end ; the 
scheme was therefore abandoned, and the 
ships returned to Plymouth, where the 
cables were landed and overhauled ; during 
the winter additional lengths were con- 
structed to serve as a stand-by in case of 
mishaps, and considerable improvements 
were made in the paying-out machinery. 
On 10 June 1858 the fleet sailed for mid- 
Atlantic (Bright’s plan was now adopted), 
but again failure ensued, and the ships re- 
turned to Plymouth ; though ono section of 
the directors was ready to abandon the 
whole scheme, it was finally decided to 
make one further attempt. The fleet again 
sailed for the rendezvous in mid-Atlantic on 
17 July. The work of paying out was begun 
on 20 July, and on 6 Aug. both ships reatmod 
their respective destinations in safety, and 
the great work_ was successfully finished. 
The rllagara laid 1,030, the Agamemnon 


1,020 miles of cable. The first clear u 
was sent through the cable on 13 Aus***^! 
it continued working till 20 Oct. dj**' 
which period 732 messages paasad thren* 
the cable, and then it finally broke dm 
probably the insulation had given way ml', 
to the excessively strong currents used,! 
first in working it. ‘ 

To Bright therefore belongs the disto' 
tion of laying the first Atlantic cable aad^t' 
first establishing telegraphic communicatioj 
between Europe and America, lie receive 
the honour of knighthood at the exti 
ordinarily early age of twenty-six (igg! 
as a recognition of his distinguished sank 
to applied science and to his conuttc 
Though this cable so soon broke down % 

mere fact that many successful messages 

been sent through it showed that th^bu 
was one which could be solved. withilK 
second and third Atlantic cables of 1866 sbJ 
1860 Bright was associated as consultiiu 
eng meer. From 1861 to 1873 he wasmaufi 
engaged in cable-laying work in the 
terronenn, in tho Persian Gulf (Proc. Imi 
Civil JEngineera, vol. x.xvi. p. 1), and fimllv 
on a very complete network in the IVtJ; 
Indian Islands. Tho severe strain, often is 
unhealthy districls, during this last workia. 
jured his betilth. 

In 1861, after resigning his post witk 
the Magnetic Company, ho joined Lafiner 
Clark in business, and in conjunction witl 
him carried out numerous experiments m 
the insulation of gutta-percha covered win. 
It was owing to a joint paper by Bright anil 
Latimer Clark, rend before the British As. 
social ion at hlanchostor in 1801, tW ikf 
committee (on which he served) on elec- 
trical standards was apxiointed, a com. 
mittee which has rendered exceedingly valu- 
able service to eloctrioal engineering (see 
Jieporta on Electrical Eiandarda, edited bj 
Flooming Jonkin, 1873). 

Bright was member of parliament lot 
Greenwich in tho liberal interest from 1805 to 
1838, and was one of tho British delegatosto 
the Paris exhibition in 1881 ; for his servicot 
ho was granted by tho French government tie 
legion of honour. Among his later patent, 
was a joint one (No. 466 of 1862) with Lati- 
mer Clark on an improved method of npplj- 
ing asphalt composition as a covering to tbo 
outside of submarino cables (known afte^ 
wards as Bright and Clark’s compound), anil 
another in 1876 on flro alarms. During the 
latter years of his life he embarked in minina 
engineering in Sorvia, but owing to politicd 
troubles the ontorpriso was nusucceesM. 

lie became amembor of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1862, and was a member 
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TT-wil^te of Electrical Engineers, or, 
hen known, the Society of Tele- 
“ ‘l^Fnirineers and Electricians, from its 
becoming president of that so- 
foundatio , _ presidential nddro‘’s lias 

S r5Sed in^amphlet form, Lon- 

died suddenly of heart di^sease on 
iS 1888, at his brother’s residonco nt 
iZl 'Wood, Kent, and was buriod in 
S^iok churchyard. A marble bust of 
Sight was eseonted by Count Cloichen 
SnceYictor of Hoheiilohe-Liiiifienburg), 
IS erhibited at the lloynl Academy; 
abater duplicates are now in the poMi'ssion 
S the Institutions of Civil Engiucom and 
of the Electrical Engineers. Ito marn^l in 
1853 Hannah Barrick, daughter of John 
Tnylor of Kingstou-upon-Hull. 

fLife Story of Sir Olmrloa Tihton Bright, by 
his brother, E. B. Bright, and hie eon, Oharlai. 


Electrical Roviaw, 1 1 May ISSS.J T. II. B. 

bright, JOHN (i811-18fi0), orator 
and statesman, was born nt tlrmuibaiik, 
Eochdaie, Lanensliiro, on 10 Nov. IHU , J Id 
was the second child of .Inoob Briglit of 
Bochdoloby Martha Wood, the daughter of 
a tradesman in Boltoii-la-Moor8,Ijan(’ushipt>, 
His father's family had heeii suttU’il in tho 
seventeenth century upon a farm noar Lyiio- 
hsm, Wiltshire, three miles soiilh-wost of 
Wootlon Bassett. In 1714 Abraham Bright 
of Lyneham married Martha Jacobe, who is 
ssid, without foundation, to hnvo bom a 
Jewess. They migrated to Coventry. Their 
peat-grandson, Jacob Bright, wus liorn at 
Coventry in 1770, tho yoiiugoet of oiglit chil- 
dren of William Bright liy hie wito, Mary 
Goode, In 1802 Jacob Bright moved to Kocli- 
dalc. Ilewasat thistimu buiikkeeper loJolin 
and William llolinos, who soon afterwards 
built a cotton-spinning factory, known ns the 
Hanging Hoad Factory, at Itochdalu. His 
first wife was Sophia llolraw, bin imiployors’ 
abter. She died 10 May 1800. Ilia mnr- 
riage to Martha Wood Inokplnca on 21 July 
1809, The issue of this siicond marriugo 
was seven sons and four danghtore. Tlio 
first child, William, horn in iKlO, died in 
1814. From this date John Bright, tho 
second child, was tho head of tho family. 
John Bright’s mother died on 18 June ISOO, 
agod 41. Jacob Bright, his father, inarriod 
a third wife in 1840, Mary Mutcalf, dangliler 
of a farmer of Wonsloydalo, Yorkshire. By 
her he had no issue. lie died on 7 July 1861, 
aged 76. 

In 1800 Jacob Bright took an old mill 

voi, sxn, — sTO. 


and house called flroenhanlc on Cronkoyshaw 
Common, Itoclidalo, and it was here that John 
Bright was born. Ho was at first sent to tho 
school of William Jjittlewood of Townhead, 
llochdalo. In 1822 he was removed to the 
Friwids' school at AokwortJi near Pont efract, 
whore his father had hem educatud. The 
family had beenquakers since the early days 
of that sect, and tho knowledge that one of his 
anrastors, .lohn Qratton, had been a suilerer 
under the penal laws of Oliarles II stamped 
a lasting impression upon John Bright’e 
mitid. ill 1823 lie was removed to a school 
ki'pl by William Himpoon at York, and 
Ihoncu in 1826 to a school al Nowlon near 
Clithome, Tjancashirc, Jleiv he llrstacquired 
his love of Hshiiig, for which he found oppor- 
tunity in the nuigliburing river lloddcv, lie 
first bi'Ciime interested in politics during tho 
oxcilomcnt of the Preston election of 1 880, 
■when Orator limit [see Hunt, IIunuy] was 
returned against Edward Ceorge Beollroy 
Smith Stanley (afterwards rourtoenth Karl of 
Derby) [q. v.) IIh was at this lime and 
thronghoiit tho si niggle for the reform bill 
otlB.‘J2 aecnstomed to read the newspapers 
aloud to bis father and family in I he even- 
ings. [n 1880 he paid hie first visit to Lon- 
don by coach. Thu journey, as he attar- 
wards narrated in a'Rpoooh nt llooiidalo 
illiiHlrativu of tho ndvaneo of material pro- 
gress, cost HI. 10.*,, and occupied Iwunty-ono 
honrs. At Ibis time Jii> was taking part in 
tile management of his fallier’s mills, now in- 
eroased to two, at J lochdalu. T I is first public 
R]Miiich was delivered at Halley Jjano Ileud, 
near Jlnclidalo, in 1830, in support of t bo lem- 

I iorancu movomeiit. Ills second and I liird fol- 
owed not long afterwards on I ho same theme, 
at Ihn old Wesleyan chapel, Hochdalo, and at 
Whitworth. Those spocolips wore all eoro- 
niitlvd to raomory, and in tho course of tho 
I liird tlie sptMikor broke down. In conse- 
quence of this failure, and at the suggestion 
in 1832 of the iiev, .lolin Aldis, n baptist 
minister then stationed at Manchester, lio 
abnudoneil siieakiiig by role. Tlioneeforth 
lie spoke as a rule from carofully prepared 
notes, the opening sonlimcos and the perora- 
tion alone being svritten out. 

During this period of liis life Bright joined 
in tho ciiri'unt aiuusmiients of his conlom- 
jioraries. Down to 1838 he was on active 
inombur of the Itochdalu cricket club. lie 
dno.s not a])piiar to have been a first-rate 
player, his average for that year being six 
runs only. His real intorost was in public 
life. In April 1833 he assisted in founding 
the Hochilalu Literary and Philosoxihical 
Bocioty, and presided at its first meeting. 
The political opinions formed during these 
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earlv years were retained by him throughout 
his life. On 7 Nov. 1883 he introduced a 
motion at a meeting of the society ‘ that _a 
limited monarchy is best suited for this 
country at the present time.’ This he regarded 
as an axiom of politics, and on 7 April 187^ 
( Times, 10 Apnl 1873), in reply to a letter, 
declined even to discuss the question of 
Monarchy v. Republicanism. His attitude 
towards the church was similarly consistent, 
though the outcome rather of his early train- 
ing than of independent reflection. His father 
had frequently been distrained upon for 
church rates, and when in 1884 an attempt 
was made to levy a church rate upon the in- 
habitants of Rochdale, Bright threw himself 
with vehemence into the struggle. Ror seven 
years, from 1834 to 1841, Rochdale was dis- 
tracted by this controversy. Bright at once 
took the lead of the anti-church party and, 
in a succession of powerful addresses, founded 
denunciations of the principle of church esta- 
blishments upon the text of church rates. On 
29 July 1840, on the occasion of an attempt 
to induce the parishioners to make a church 
rate, he delivered in the churchyard of St. 
Chad’s Church, Rochdale, one of the speeches 
which won him a reputat ion before he entered 
parliament. Hisuloquence carried hisamend- 
ment to the proposal, and led eventually 
to the abandonment of the endeavour to 
levy a church rate in Rochdale. The speech 
was reprinted from the ‘ Manchester Times ’ 
for distribution. Another formed judgment, 
introduced by him in 1834 to the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Rochdale, was 
upon capital punishment. His convictions 
of its wrongfuluess remained with him to 
the last, and he repeatedly spoke and voted 
for its abolition when in the Houso of Com- 
mons. Of these speeches the most remarkable 
was that delivered on 3 May 1864, affording 
a contrast in its illustrations from history 
and experience to the abstract thongh effec- 
tive argument of thirty yeare earner. In 
1886 he had already marked out his position 
with regard to factory legislation. A pam- 
phlet had been published by John Pieldcn 
V.], M.P. for Oldham, entitled ‘The 
Curse of the Factory System.’ To this 
Bright is said to have written an anonymous 
answer (Baiwiiit Smith, i, 34). He agreed 
that a reduction of the hours of labour was 
needful for the factory operatives, but he 
objected to the interference of the legisla- 
ture. Writing to a correspondent on 1 Jan. 
1884 he said, ‘I was opposed to all legisla- 
tion restricting the working of adults, men 
or women. I was in favour of legislation 
restricting the labour and guarding the 
health of children. ... I still hold the opi- 


nion that to limit by law the tbedwIT 
which arlults may work is unwise and”* 
many cases oppressive.’ The real curse '!• 
the operative was, he maintained, the mi! 
law. Henceforth Bright etood fotwaidu 
the defender of the manufacturers agaiiu 
the landowners. The repeal of the” com 
laws and the extension of the factory act 
were the rallying cries of ths two parties ’ 
In 1833 Bright paid his first visit to tls 
continent. In a letter dated 16 Jan, ISjj 
declining an invitation from ths Bnioil 
League Club of New York to visit America, 
he speaks of his ‘ once strong appetite fe 
travel.' He sailed from London to Ostenj 
and visited Ghent, Brussels, Antwern 
Cologne, Frankfort, and Mayence. Thena 
he voyaged down the Rhine to i^ttsrdaiii 
and returned home to Roohdale. In ft. 
summer of 1836 he took a more extended 
tour to Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malta, Syte, fta 
Virteus, Athens, Smyrna, Constantinople 
Bey rout, Jaffa, Jerusalem, and Alexandtie' 
From Alexandria ho set out on hia imae. 
ward voyage, but at Athens was attadrf 
by an intermittent fever, Ilavingrecoiered 
from this, lie embarked in a Greek sailing 
vessel for Malta. From Malta ho sailed to 
Catania, Messina, Palenuo, and Naplt« 
After Noples he visited Romo, and, pass™ 
through Florence, Leghorn, and Genoa, i^ 
turned to England by way of Marseilles 
and Paris. The voyage occupied eight 
mouths, Upon his return to Rochdale la 
1837 he delivered a loolure upon hiatiavelii 
Once more he threw himself into politics 
The whig governmont in 1830-7 held office 
by the precarious tenure of a majority of 
thirteen, and a dissnlulion was at any 
moment possible, In anticipation oftte 
struggle Briglit issued anonymously ‘to 
the radical reformers of the borough of 
lloclidale ’ an indictment of the tovy paity 
in parliament, associating with it the odiim 
of tile exaction of church rales, of the com 
laws, and of tho demoralisation of the people 
by drink (31 Jan. 1887). On 13 Oct. 1838 
he joined tho committoe of the Anti-OoiU' 
Law Assooiation, as it was thon called, Be 
and his father, with whom ho entered into 
partnership in 1839, t 0 |gGther contributed 
nearly 3004 to tho association's funds. On 
2 Fob. 1830 he addressed an antl-coni-Iair 
meeting in tho Butts at Rochdale. By this 
time his conviction in favour of free impor- 
tation of corn had oxpandod into aconvictiou 
in favour of free trade iii gonoral. The meet- 
ing was attended by thousands of persons, 
among them a numorous body of charlusts, 
who succeeded in carrying an amendment 
to the eiTeot that political should procedseco- 
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— riXms Bright had now attraotod tlia 
^Sard Oobden [q. v.] They had 
fin S when Bright called upon 
thia office in Mos% Street, Maii- 
'fS to invite him to spealc at a mooting 
tile pSoc of education held in the 
the baptist chapel at Roch- 
ifTbden attenSed and spoke. The 
•JniBnce oresentlv ripened into a warm 

Svice of the association known after 
ufrch 1889 as the Anti-Corn-law League. 
ftStowLds the close of this year 1839 
Sit Briffbt made his first appcaranco as a 
aiine orator outside his own town. At 
Cobden’s request he attemkd a dinner at 
Unltoa in honour of Abraham Waller 

Bon [q.v.], one of the leaders of the 
moTement. lie was present, as a Rochdale 
delepate, at a meeting at Pelorloo, JMnn- 
chester (13 Jan. 1840), preliminary lo tlio 
foundation of the Free Trade IInll._ At this 
meeting his subsequent colleague in tlio re- 
presentation of Manchester, Thomas Milneiv 
Sibsonfq.v.], made his first public appoar- 
ance in that town. On 90 Jau. 1810 
Bright became treasurer of the llochdiilo 
brimch of the league. As mover of a reso- 
lution against the corn laiv ho addrossod a 
meeting of two thousand people at Man- 
chester on 16 April, which decidod upon 
jtiiring anew, by menus of deputations, tha 
agitation in the great towns. During 1841 
the effects of the United States tarili wero 
Uenly felt in Lnnoashiro. Tha Roolulalo 
flannel trade was almost anuihilat od. Manu- 
factnrors who hod hitherto been iiidifl'erunl 
to corn laws were awakened by misfortimu 
to a sense of the cogency of llrighl’b domon- 
etrations that they had a comninn interest 
lu ftee trade. In Rovmnher 1839 Bright 
married Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Jona- 
than Priestman of Newcastle-ou-Tyno. Mrs. 
Bright died on 10 Sept. 18 11 at Leaininglou, 
Icamg one daughter, Helen Priushnan 
Bright, afterwards married to Mr. W. S. 
Clark of Street, Somerset. Throe days after 
lu9 wife’s death, when he was 'in iho depths 
of grief, almost of despair,’ Oobden paid liim 
a visit of condolence. Oobden seized the 
opMrtunity to oxhort his friend to forget liis 
melancholy in work, and thoy pledgod each 
other to ‘ never rest till tho corn law was 
repealed.’ From this time until tho final 
triuimh of the Anti-Oorn-liiw League tho 
two niends stood side hy side in the public 
eye as the leaders of tlie movement. 

Iiil843_the league determined to carry 
its campaign to the doors of parlinmout. 
At a meeting attended by delegates from 
various parts of tho country, liold in the 


Crown and Anohor tavern in the Strand, 
Bright made his first great speech in Lou- 
don and at once established his reputation 
as an orator. He addressed a conference 
held at Herbert's hotel in Palace Yard on 
4 July, in which he graphically described 
the destitulion prevalent throughout tho 
country. Ho interviewed the Duke of 
Sussex, who expressed symjialhy with tho 
league, an adhusion of tho first importance 
at a time when repealers o.vcitod a vehement 
detestation in the minds of tho governing 
classQB. lie formed ouo of a deputation to 
tho homo Boorolary, Sir James Graham, with 
whom ho crossod swords in argnmont as lo 
tho economic condition of Manchester. At 
tho board of trade his duputatiou wailed 
upon Jjord Ripon fauu RoDXNsoir, FiiDDimroJt 
John] the proaidont, end Gladstone Iho 
vice-prosidont. In appearance all this 
activity was fruitless, except that J’eol 
acknowledged kimsolf impressed by iho 
information alTorded. Thu cuomy sought 
to divert the attack hy tho agency ol 
charlism. A general turn-out of oporalives 
in South liancashire was proolttuned for 
10 Aug. 1842, Bright’s woidtpeoiilo joined 
in tho strike, lie addressed the crowd in 
Die iioighliourhood of Qreenbank mill and 
was successful in porsimding them lo abstain 
from tho violoiioo coiumil tod in other towns. 
On 17 A iig. ho published an ' address to tho 
working men of Rochdale.’ In this lie 
poiiilod out tliat ‘with a had trade wagos 
cannot rise,’ that 1 ho agil al ion for tho oliarl cr 
would do nolhing to improve their oconomio 
couditiou, and lliiit thu real caiiso of tlioir 
inisfortuno was tho corn low. Tho address 
was copied into tho nowspapors and had tho 
efl'ect both of tranquillising tho opuratives 
and of directing their ntlon lion to tho corn 
law as the proxitnalo cause of their Buffer- 
ings. 

During thu Into autumn and winter of 
1812 Bright, in company with Oobden, 
Ashworth, _ Porronot 'flioinpHOii, and otlier 
spenhoi’8, vlaitod thomidlandH and Scotland, 
whore they conduqtod tlioir propaganda and 
gathered siibsorijitionsfor tho leaguo. They 
succoedod in collect ing a sum of about 3,()(X)/, 
At tho saino time Bright was not inactivo 
with his pen. Rnclidulo was still agitated 
^ tho disputo about ohurcli rates. Dr. 
John Edward Nassau Molusworth [q. v.], 
tho vicar, having published a inagozmo en- 
titled 'Common Sense’ in tho interest of 
tho church, a counterblast was issued oalled 
‘ Tho Vicar’s Lantorn,’ It continued down 
to Uio ond of 1848, Bright being a frequent 
contributor to its pages with sm'castic articles 
on the Itochdale church party and the corn 
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law. Oobden. appreciated and utilised tbis 
gift of pamphleteering. Writing to Bright 
on 12 May 1842, he suggested articles for 
the Anti-15read-tax Circular attacking the 
clergy for their support of the corn law, and 
ridiculing their counter-provision of charity 
for the subsistence of the manufacturii^ 
population. The articles appeared anony- 
mously in the number of 19 May, in all 
probability from Bright's pen. But he did 
not pursue this form of activity. ‘ I never,’ 
he replied to a correspondent on 21 Jan. 
1879, ‘write for reviews or any other 
periodicals.’ 

Cobden, in giving to his brother an 
account of his progress in parliament in 
February 1S4S, wrote, ‘ If I had only Bright 
with me, we could worry him (Peel) out of 
office before the close of the session.' A 
month later a vacancy occurred for the city 
of Durham. At the last moment Bright 
determined to contest it, his address being 
published on the very day of nomination, 
3 April. The issue was the corn law. On 
6 April his opponent, Lord Dungannon, was 
returned by 607 to 403 votes. A petition 
followed. Lord Dungannon was unseated 
for bribery, and Bright again came forward. 
On 26 July he was returned by 488 voles 
against 410 given to his opponent, Thomas 
Purvis, Q.O. Bright’s speech at the hustings 
is remarkable as a disclaimer of party alle- 
giance and an assertion that he stood os a 
nree trader, and therefore as the candidate of 
the working classes. Deferring to the arms 
bill for Ireland, then before parliament, he 
signalised as the causes of Irish unrest the 
maintenance of the protestant establishment, 
and the abuse of their power by the Irish 
landlords. At a meeting held at the Crown 
and Anchor in London to celebrate his 
return he affirmed that ' it was nol a party 
victorv.’ On 28 July he took his seat in 
the Efouse of Commons ; his maiden speech 
was delivered on 7 A,ug. 1843, before a thin 
house, in favour of Ewart’s motion for 
the reduction of import duties as well on 
the raw materials of manufacture as on 
the means of subsistence. The speech is 
reported by Hansard in the first person. 
Bright demanded nothing less than perfect 
freedom of trade ; the motion was defeated 
by 62 to 26 voles. His second speech, 
delivered on 14 Aug., was against a bill 
rendering Chelsea pensioners liable to be 
called out on home service. During the 
autumn and winter of 1843, in company 
with Cobden, he addressed a aeries of meet- 
ings in favour of free trade throughout the 
midlands and south of England. In January 
they went to Scotland; the work was 


arduous; scarcely a day passed withouT 
meeting. With the session of 184i * 
the turn of the landowners. A rsvival • 
prosperity and two good harvests robbed th 

tree trade agitation of much of its pomtinS 
force. Villiers’a annual motion raB Jm”, 
for repeal of the com law was defeated b 
the great majority of 204, and Bright ni 
forced to sit down before the conclusioaof 
his speech. Earlier in the session Sir Jaa,,, 
Graham [q. v.] introduced a bill for reatrictia, 
the labour of children and young persons ta 
twelve hours a day. Lord Ashley rj 

OooPBB, ANTnoNY Asulhy, seventh Eik 
civ Siiaftbbbury] moved a reduction of tl« 
hours to ten. Bright (16 March) vigoronalv 
attacked Lord Ashle/s description of tie 
horrors of the factory system, though he did 


the agricultural labourers, and with the iil! 
differenoo of tlio laiidowiicrs to their pfm, 
tions. An attack made by him upon tli> 
character of Lord Ashley’s informants led 
to a personal altercation ending in Bri^fi 
favour. Lord Ashley’s araeudment vai 
eventually lost by 20/ to 160 votes. Tke 
division was in llio main a par^one,tb 
majority being chiefly composed of consetis. 
tives supported by Bright and a certain 
number of manufacturers, the official libenb 
and their followers voting with Lord Ashley 
A counter-move was made by a motion of 
Cobden for an inquiry into the effect of pro- 
tective duties on farmers and labourers. It 
was supported by Bright (13 March), bat™ 
deieatod by 224 to 183 votes. On 10 June 
Brigbtdeliveredanelaborato attack, in which 
he was supported by Lord Palmerston, upon 
the West Indian sugar monopoly. 

Ill pursuance of Bis plan of converting 
the farmers and of reducing the landowners 
to the defensive, Bright now took up the 
question of the game laws. On 27 Feb. 
1846 he moved for a committee to inquire 
into tlieir working, and dwelt especially 
upon the injury iiiuicted by them upon the 
farmer. Peel advised the county members 
that the prudent course for them was to 
allow_ the committee to ho granted sui 
silmtio. Bright folio wed up this success by 
an address on the game laws to a large 
gathping of farmers at St. Albans. He 
published in 1846, at the expense to himself 
of SOOJ., an abstract of the evideucs token 
by the coiumittee, drawn up by R. G. "Wei- 
ford, barristor-at-law, with a prefatory ad- 
dress to the farmers of Great Britain from 
his own pen, sotting forth the evils of gome 


not uBiiy Luui. tue nuure 01 laoour were lonsei 
than they ought to have been. He carried tb 

war into the enemy’s country by contrastini! 

the condition of the operatives withthm^ 
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tVe K^eTpiSued (loiter of 

iK would not make any coinbinedeilort 
M do themselves justice/ and turned his 

•ttention to other questions. . 

The question which, in the session of 
m most stirred the puhlm mind was that 
ofthe Maynooth grant._ On 3 Annl Pwl 
lUd Its augmentation. Bright spoke 
ro the 16 th, opposing the grant upon the 
Lerol principle of disapproval of occlusias- 
endowment by the stale. Ihis was 
one of the two occasions in Iho course of 
twentV'flre years in which Bright and (^ob- 
deu voted against each otbor. 'Iho other 
was on a question of oxpendiiurc for the 
SouthiECensmgton Museum. The Maynooth 
hill was carried by 323 to 176 votes. _ _ 

In September 1846 Bright, then recruiting 
hie health at Inverness, received from Oob- 
den a letter anuounoing the immineneo of 
his retirement from public life as a coiisc- 
aaence of financial embaiTassinont. Bright 
I and in the mean- 
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time addressed himself, in conjunction with 
one or two friends, to the task of raising a 
fundtoreheve Oobden’s immedialo diilioul- 
ties. It was a critical moment. ‘ Tbo rain 
that rained away the corn laws ’ bad already 
set in. Famine had announced iU advent 
in Irdand. The prime minister, already a 
eesvert to repcol, was calculating how far 
he could oai'w his colleagues on the way. 
Ofl ^ Nov. Lord John llassoll published 
his ‘Edinburgh letter’ to his constituents 
of the city of London. It doolarod his con- 
version to the doctrine of 1 ho leiiguo. ‘ Your 
letter,’ said Bright, meeting him by chance 
a few days later, ' has now made llio total 
and immediate rqieal of the corn law in- 
evitable ; nothing can save it.’ On 4 Deo. 
the ‘Times’ announced that parliament 
would be summoned in January, and that 
the prime minietor himself would introduoo 
a bill for total ropeol. Moanwhilethe longue 
was redoubliug its activity. Writing from 
Stroud in Gloucestorsliire on the same date, 
Gobden says : ' Bright said I arn almost oiT 
our legs; five days this week in urowded 
meetiims.’ On 9 Deo. Peel rosiguod, and 
Lord John Bussell endeavoured to form a 
ministry. Pending those negotiations a 
neat meeting of tho league was held 
(19 Dec.) at Oovent Garden Theatre. During 
the preceding montli. Bright told his aud^ 
ence, he had on behalf of tho league ad- 
dressed meetings in nine counties of England, 


In this speech Bright look occasion to vindi- 
cate Oobdon’s device for augmenting the 
rejpealcis' forces by the creation of forty- 
shiUing freeholdeye. When challenged in 
after yours to distinguish between this fran- 
chise and the modern faggot vote he replied 
that ‘ the votes obtained by friends of free 
trade in 1846 were obtained by the posses- 
sion of a real property,’ not by deeds of ficti- 
tious rent-charges (letter of 20 Dec. 1870j. 
A meeting was held in Manchester (23 Dec. 
1846) to raise funds for the league. The 
firm of John Bright & Brothers subscribed 
1,000/, On 27 Jan, 1846 Peel proposed Iho 
repi'al of tho corn laws. Bright spoke on 
the 28ih in vindication of Peel’s position. 
Peel wos observed to bo moved by Bright’s 
generous fueling. At the end of die session 
he wnght Bright’s acquaintance. On 17 Feb. 
Blight o.Ypoundcd, in eonnection with repeal, 
tho principles of free trade policy, 'riio 
other measure of first-rate importaneii on 
which Bright spoke this session was Lord 
Ashluy’s len hours faclorius bill. Bright 
spoke against tliu bill on the motion for 
leave to introduce it (29 Jan.) and on tlie 
second reading (22 May), when it was do- 
feuted by a majority of ton. On 7 Ang. 
he supported Dr, Bowring’s motion for Iho 
abolition of Hogging in tho army. Pool’s 
ministry liad fallen on 29 June upon tho 
Irish coorcion bill; but the league was 
triumphaul, and on 2 July, at tho Man- 
chest er Town iloll. Bright seconded Cobiloii’s 
rusolntion suspending its operations, prior 
to its disbolnlion upon tlie ui^piration of Uio 
com law in 1849, os fixed by llio repealing 
stalnto. 

Public gratitude now began to mnnifost 
itself. On 1 5 Aug. the repeal was eelobiated 
at a banquet given to Bright by the mayor 
and inliabitiuils of Durham. A suhscriptiou 
of 6,000/. wiiB raiBiHl from 8,647 subBoribors 
to present him with a library of twelve 
hundred volumes in a bookcase aiipropriatuly 
carvud with ombloms of free trade. Tho 
Mauohostor Boform Association on 14 Dot. 
invited him to become a candidate for parlia- 
ment. Tho invitation was neoeptod. During 
tho soRsiiin of 1817 Bright lonowod lus 
activity in the Ilonso of Commons. On 
10 Feb, bo imsurcessrully opposed tho second 
reading of Fielden’s [sco Fidmuk, John] 
factory bill. Ilia vigorous individualism 
disclosod itself again in bis opposition to the 

? ovonimont sohomo of education on 20 April, 
n his spoech be doclined, on behalf of tho 
noncontormists, tho proposal to make grants 
for religious teaching in denominational 
schools. Education, ho maintoined, was not 
the state's business at all. If it woro nd- 
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mitted to be it would follow that education a parliamentary orator was establisiei^ 
must be compulsory, a consequence startling speech delivered on 2 April 1849 in auuni,! 
to public opinion m 1847. The interest of of the grant of a sum of eo.OOO?. to emS 
the Bright family in education upon volun- Irish unions. In this speech he anticip«tt? 
tary lines had already been shown in 1840 many reforms of the land laws which Vv 
by the building of a school by Jacob Bright, since been carried into effect— facilitation 
senior, for his workpeople’s children and the conveyance, enlarged powers to life owbcb 
provision of a news-room and reading-room and land registry. His claim upon tl< 
for the parents. Parliament was dissolved attention of the House of Commons 
on 2S July 1847, and the election at Man- founded as well upon his previous speeclw 
Chester took place on 29 July. The other as upon the fact that he was at the tim 
side had failed to secure a candidate, and sitting upon a select committee to inquin, 
Mner-Gibson and Bright were returned, into the working of the Irish poor law. 
There was an undercurrent of opposition on speech was received with applause fromhotli 

the part of some old-fashioned whigs, who sides of the house, and was specially eulogised 

disliked to see the House of Commons re- by Disraeli. Bright now resolved to study 
cruited from an aggressive champion of the the Irish question on the spot. At the ead 
middle classes. At the hustings a dis- of the session of 1849 he spent a month in 
turbonce was raised by operatives who Ireland, accompanied by a commissioner of 
resented Bright's opposition to the recent the board of works. IIis investigations dig. 
Paotory Aot. closed to him that absence of security for 

The first question which pressed upon the tenants’ improvements was a more fiuitful 
attention of the new parliament was the con- source of misery and discord than entail and 
(lition of Ireland, where famine had been fol- primogeniUire. His speeches in tbs house 
lowed by social diaorgauisation. Sir George secured him the atteution of Irish pro- 
Grey [q. v.], the home aeoretary, introduced preasists, in concert with whom he proposud, 
a bill for giving the executive exceptional m certain contingencies, to introduce a hi 
powers for the suppresatou of crime and providing a general tenant right, Thess 
outrage. Bright had presented a petition labours were recognised by the presentation 
bearing twenty thousand signatures from of an address from the Irish inhabitants of 
Manchester and its neighbourhood against Manchester and Salford at the Manchestw 
the bill. He admitted, however, that in his Corn Exchange on 4 Jan. 1860. 
own opinion the action of the government His attention was not wholly absorbed 
wasiuBtifiedjandvotedforthemeasure. But bylrelaad._ Since 1846 he hod, in paTtne^ 
in aluminous speech delivered in the House ship with his brothers, managed two of the 
of Commons on IS Dec, he expounded his throe mills belonging to his mther, the style 
consistent conception of Irish policy — that of the firm being ‘John Bright & Brotheis.' 
Irish unrest should he attacked in its causes His knowledge of the Lancashire trade 
rather than in its efiects. He advocated a dfrected him to the question of the supply 
measure facilitating the sale of encumbered of cotton, tho iusulUcioncy of which bad 
estates, and providing occupation for the caused acute distress in that county. He 
peasantry by an increased partition of landed perceived the danger of dependence upon 
property. But when, in the session of 1848, a single source, and on 6 May 1847 moved 
tdir George Grey brought in a ' crown and in the House of Commons for a selsst 
government security hill,’ directed not committee to inquire into the obstacles 
against crime hut against the elastic ofiimee to the cultivation of cotton in India. The 
called aeditiou. Bright spoke against it house was counted out, but in 1848 he ob- 
(10 April) and voted in the minority of 86 tained a committee, of which he was cboseu 
to 462 on the second reading. He carried chairman. No action having been taken 
his opposition even to the third reading, and on its report, on 18 J uiie 1 860 he moved 
on 18 April was one of the tellers for the for a commission to visit India and con- 
minority of 40 against which the bill was duct an inquiry on the spot. In this 
passed by 206 votes. His views on Ireland proposal he had' the support of the Man- 
were further set forth in a speech (26 Aug.) Chester Chamber of Commerce, which he 
upon PoulettSorope's resolution for insuring addressed on the subject on 18 Jan, 1860. 
the expenditure of the Irish relief frinds upon It was opposed by the East India Company 
reproductive employment. In this speech and the government and refused. Bright 
he added religious equality, to be efieoted by and his friends in Mimcbester thereupon 
disestablishment^ to the agrarian reforms he raised a fund for a private commission of 
had previously indicated. It was in con- inquiry. In consequence of what he learnt 
nection with Ireland that his reputation as from this inquiry os to tho maladministia- 
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, he 01 

fion « fJiwr charter'in 1868. Hriglit 
attempts to 
enhance protective duties. For 

ffieSnouu“a those in favour of West 
J rin Biiear He devoted himsell to the 
Sion of the liberal formula, peace, 

ItreSentoure by ten millions, opposing 

£eKposal(lfiMarchl840) tore .eve 
landlordB’ local rates, and speaking 
Mom of Joseph Hume’s [q. v.J reform 
Vf4 June 1849). This subject now began 

oasJumepredominant importance iiiBriglit s 

S Scarcely was the league dissolved 
Xu Oobden conceived the idea of a similar 
organisation as an engine for elleotinjf 
f*er reforms, to be called - The Oommona 
Leaeue.’ It took shape in January 1849 at 
g west meeting in Monoheater, _ at which 
Gooden advocated financial and Bright parlia- 
mantaiy reform. It soon became apparent 
that if the new league was lo make way it 
ainst concentrate attention upon one object, 
.hs to which this should bo Bright oud 
Cohden differed. Bright was also of opinion 
that Cobden's favourite scheme, the niulli- 
plication of dona fiie forty-shilling free- 
holders, was an inadequate machinery;, 1 hou^h 
he supported it by becoming president in 
1861 of a freehold land society at Hoohdali', 
which added some five hundred voters to 
the constituency. Both Gobdou and Bright 
attended numerous mootings during 1860, 
m which they set forth their respoetiyo 
But the dilForenco hotwoon their 


views, though a question of tactics ruthor 
thw of principle, insensibly paralysed tho 
effectiveness of the new organisation. 

When, at the opening of tho year 1861, 
irensy seized the xniblic mind at the assump- 
tion by the lioman calltolio prelates of 
tenitonsl titles, Bright kept his head. At 
a meeting of reformers at the Albion Ilotol, 
Manobester, on S3 Jan. 1861 , be spoko con- 
temptuously of the 'old women of both 
sexes wbo have been frightening tliemaolvos 
to death about this papal oggrussion.’ lie 
twice spoke against Lord John Itu.ssoll’s 
ecclesiastical titles bill (7 Feb. and 19 May). 
The liberality of his religious views was 
shown by his speech on 21 J uly against Lord 
John Bussell’s resolution excluding Alder- 
nou Salomons [see SsxouoKS, SlB Bayis] 
from the House of Oommous until ho had! 
taken Ike usual oath. When this question 
of Jewish disabilities came up again in IS.').*! 
Bright delivered a speech (16 April) in which 
he expressed upon this protracted struggle 


the view which many years after was ao- 
cejited by the legislature, 'that the Oom- 
mons’ House of England is open to tho Com- 
mons of England, and that every man, be 
his creed what it may, if elected by a con- 
stituency of his countrymen, may sit and 
vole.’ As a friend of liberty abroad as well 
as at homo Bright moved an address to 
Kossuth at the l^eo 'Ikade Hall on 11 Nov. 
Ilis action was a challenge not only to the 
torics but to those aristocratic whigs wliose 
mouthpiece. Lord Palmerston, had congratu- 
lated llie Austrian government on the close 
of the struggle in llmigary. 

In February 1852 the hopes of the pro- 
teotiouiets wore revived by tlie accession 
of the Earl of Derby to power. The queen’s 
speech hinted at revision of the free trade 
legislation, and Bright with Cohden sprang 
to arms. They summoned a meeting at 
Manchester of the rouncil of the league. 
Tho general election Look place in July, 
Milner-Gibsou and Bright were returned 
for Manchester (9 July) hy 6,762 aud 6,476 
voles rospootively, a majority ( 0 Bright of 
1,115 over his conservative oj.puneut. 

During tho recess Bright resumed his 
attention to Irish allhirs. lie crossed tho 
Olionnol, and on 4 Got. was onterlainod at a 
banquet at Belfost in celebration of the 
victory of free trade. On 26 Oot. he 
addressed from Kochdale a long letter lo 
tho editor of Ihe ' Freeman’s Journal’ [si'c 
GtsAV, SiH John]. In this he deiiouucod 
suggestions made by Lord J. Iiii8.-*ell and 
Lord Grey for concurrent endowment in 
Ireland, and elaborated a scheme on lines 
subsequently followed b^ Q lads tone for the 
disestablislmiont and disoudowmout of the 
Irish church. 

When parliament met in November tho 
free tviidors resolved to oxlort from Lord 
Derby’s ministry an oxplioit adhesion to free 
trade iwlioy. Minisloi's were invited in Vil- 
liers’s amendment to the address, supj.orled 
by Bright in a remarkably brilliant speech, 
to endorse the legislation of 1846 as ' wise, 
just, and bonelioiul.’ A sucoossful diversion 
was, liowevor, made by Palmerston in tho 
ministry’s favour, lo the indiffiialion of Gob- 
don and hie following. Tho fooling between 
tho radicals and the whigs excluded Gobden 
and Bright from any place in the Aberdeen 
administration formed on the resignation of 
Lord Derby (17 Deo.) 

To tho panic of papal aggression now 
aucooodod the panic of a French invasion. 
As before, Bright and Oobden remained 
cool, and at a mooting in the Free Trade 
Hall at Maiichostur on 27 Jan. 1663 ondeor 
voured lo allay public excilement. During 
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the session Bright supported by speech Sir 
"W. Clay's amendment to Dr. Plullimore's 
bill amending the law as to church rate.s, 
and advocated their extinction (26 May). 
He spoke in favour of Milner-Qibson’s throe 
resolutions, curried against the government, 
for repealing the existing taxes on news- 
papers (14 April). On 1 July he successfully 
opposed Q-ladstone's resolution, as chancellor 
of the exchequer, reducing the advertise- 
ment duty to sixpence, and carried its 
abolition. But his greatest effort this session 
was devoted to India. In a masterly speech 
(3 June), exhibiting minute knowledge, he 
reviewed the condition of the natives, the 
state of the communications, the expendi- 
ture on public works, the provision for 
education, and the financial history of India. 
He concluded with the recommendation 
that the company should be displaced and 
the government of India made ‘a depai^ 
ment of the government, with a council 
and a minister of stale.’ 

Towards the close of 1863 the uneasiness 
which markedEngland’s relations with Itussia 
was fanned into a flame of popular passion. 
Bright, who had so often been styled a dema- 
gogue by the tory press, did what he could 
to allay tho excitement. He refused (6 Oct.) 
to attend a meeting at the Manchester 
Athenroum to denounce the conduct of 
Bnssia. A week later ^3 Oct.) he appeared 
at a peace meeting at Edinburgh, wheru he 
was confronted on the platform by Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier [q.v.] with the text of 
* soldiers as the best peacemakers.’ Blight’s 
eloquence carried the audience with him. On 
13 March 1664, the eve of the declaration of 
. war with Bussia, he called the attention of 
the House of Commons to the reckless levity 
of thelonguage used by Lord Falinerston and 
other ministers at a banquet given at the 
Beform Club to Admiral Napier on his de- 
parture for the Baltic. Palmerston was not 
the man to submit to Bright’s censures, and 
sarcastically spoke of him as ‘ the hon, and 
reverend gentleman,’ for which he was re- 
buked by Cobden. In Macaulay’s judgment 
Bright had the best of the encounter. But 
in the country Bright and Cobden had fallen 
imo an abyss of unpopularity. They failed 
to command meetings. Bright was burnt 
in effigy. The British nation,’ wrote Pal- 
merston, ‘is unanimous in this matter; I 
sa^ unanimous, for I cannot reckon Cobden, 
Bright, and Co. for anything,’ Throughout 
the year 1864 Bright fought his battle with 
courage and temper. Upon the day when 
the message from the crown announcing the 
declaration of war was brought down to the 
bouse (31 March) he uttered a long and 


eloquent protest, reviewing the recenTnar 
tiations, denouncing the doctrine of H 
balance of power as applicable to Turkey 
a proposition which he sustained by citT 
tions &om the debates of the previoiw ce*' 
tury— and predicting the eventual tuotin' 
by llussia of any convention imposed onk” 
by a successful campaign. During this ^ 
sion he delivered two important speeches 
parliament against the principle of app^ 
priating pubbe funds to denomination^ 
Of these the first (27 April) was in opm! 
sition to Lord John Russell's Oxford 
versity reform bill, which, as maintsinnu 
the exclusion of dissenters, he described ^ 

‘ insulting to one half of the popidarion’ 
His consistency was shown in his speech eg 
0 July against the inmisterial proposal of) 
grant of 38,7461 to dissenting miniatere ig 
Ireland. But his unswerving adhesion to 
principle failed to allay the restiveness of 
his constituents at his attitude towards the 
war. To the invitation by one of the most 
influential of his supporters, Absalom W'gt. 
kin, to attend a meeting in Manchester gg 
behalf of the patriotic fund, he replied ing 
long letter dated 29 Oct., entering intog 
detailed justification of his position. Its 
trenchant expressions, ‘ I will have no port 
in this terrible crime,’ &o., inflamed the W 
tation against him, and its republicationX 
Russian and other newspapers demonstrated, 
in the eyes of the war p_art|y, its writer’awaat 
of patriotism. A requisition, signed by over 
six hundred names, 01 whom 660 were aftSN 
wards proved to bo torics, called upon the 
mayor of Manchester to summon a meetlBg 
to discuss the letter. Bright attended, hut 
was unable to secure a hearing. The show 
of hands was, however, indeterminate, 
a complimentary vote acknowledged the 
consistency of his conduct. Unpopularil} 
did not daunt him. On 22 Dec. he deliveiri 
in the House of Oomtnons a pliilippic against 
the war, so powerful in its effect that it was 
said to have been unparalleled 'since the 
neat alFoirbetween Oanniiig and Brougham,’ 
During the recess ho boldly faced his con- 
Btituents at the Manchester Chamber et 
Commerce. When the abortive negotiations 
for peace were undertaken by Lord John 
Russell ot Vienna, ho offered (^SEehlSM) 
to support Lord Fabnorston m his pacific 
disposition in a spcoch containing the pas- 
sage generally regarded as his oratoiiosl 
masterpiece : ‘ The Angel of Death has been 
abroad throughout the land ; you may almost 
hear the heating of his wings,’ &c. Upon 
the failure of the conference at Vienna he 
delivered one of his longest speeches (7 June), 
occupying nearly thirty columns of Hon- 
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— TT ijnh he reviewed tho nog'otialioiH ; 

Jrorously attacked Lord Palmerstnu 
fflCSifloing W John Iluascll 
(19Jui^ Though ho found it dilh- 

a^hearing out of doors, ho was 
£ys Ihtened to with attention m the 

of Bright’s sensitive nature could 
Cm unruffled the strain of iniblie 
Mnnw His nervous system allowed signs 
ofK way. In January 1866, ns ho told 
tLpibflc at Birmingham two years and n 
ffiater (24 June 1858), ho ' could uoithor 
Cd write, nor converse for more than n 
wininutes.’ TJnaqiial to tho rosurapUon 
Vf his parliamentary work, ho sought rost m 
Yotksmre and in Scotland, whero ha ainusod 
jjiMelf by salmon-Ashiug. Parf of f lio 
■ ■ 11 , nm he spent at Llandudno in daily 
intercourse with the Oobdon family, who 
were staying in the neighbourhood. In 
November he went to Algiers, thunoo to 
Italy and the south of Franco. In January 
1837 he bad an interview at Nioo with tho 
Empress of Eusaia. From Nice ho wont by 
way of Geneva to Civita Vocclita and Homo, 
where hespoiit two monflis. On his honio- 
ward journey he visited Oonnt Oavour at 
rurin, and reached England in July, An 
offer made hy him to his constituents in 
January 1867 to resign his seat on tho 
ground of ill-health was not accepted hy 
them. On 8 March, a gonoral election hoiug 
imminent, he wrote from Homo slating that 
his health was improving, and loavitip tho 

S ion of his candidature to his friends. 

en was slrsniions in promoting his 
return, and on 18 March ho nddeessod tho 
Manchester electors at tho Free Trade llnll, 
telling thorn that ho * hoard one of tho 
oldest and moat sagacious men in tho House 
of Commons say that ho did not beliovo 
there was any man in tho honso, with tho 
exception of Mr. Bright and Mr, Gladfaroiin, 
who ever changed votes by their oloquonco.’ 
At the election on 80 March Bright was at 
the bottom of the poll, nearly thiuo thou- 
sand votes below Sir John Potior [soo under 
PraniB, Thomas Bavmy, Suppl.], tho lend- 
ing candidate. The rosult was no doubt 
mrtly due to his ahsonco, partly to the 
feeling left hy tho Russian war. But it wos 
contributed to by tlie dusortion of man tra- 
dituonally liberal, who resonted tho inde- 
pndence of party ties which ho and Oobdon 
bad displayed. On 31 March Briixht. writinir 
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had displayed. On 31 March l^right, writing 
from Florence, took a farewell both of tho 
electors of Manchester and of public lifo. 
In May he was at Geneva, and on 10 Juno 
he arrived in London, A vacancy having 
occurred in the representation of Birming- 


ham, he was elected in his alisonoe without 
opposition on 10 Aug., with the under- 
standing that a six mouths' interval woe to 
be allowed prior to his taking his scat. 
After two years’ absence he returned to the 
lIouBC of Commons amid general applause 
on 0 Feb. 1868. On 10 Fuk Lord Palmer- 
ston introduced tho conspiracy to murder 
hill, tho outcome of tho attempt of Orsiiii to 
assassiiialrO tho Emperor Napoleon. The 
government woe defeated by on amendment 
moved by Mllnor-Gibson, and seconded by 
Bright without a spoeoh. In a letter to 
.Tnsuph Cowen, Bright described it as 
' tho vory worst ministry ’ that ho had 
known (1 March 1868), Its defeat at tho 
hands of Jlilnur-Gihson and Bright, whose 

a Palinurston had apnarontly oxtin- 
cd hut eleven months before, was 
chai'actorised by Cobden as ‘rotributiro 
justieo.’ 

Indian aflhirs chiefly occupied tho sossion 
of 1858. Bright’s study of Indian quostions 
lod him to contributo two powerful spoeolies 
towards their solution. Of these the flrst 
(20 May) was in support of tho coiisorvativo 
government upon a motion by tho opposition 
censuring a despatch of Lord Ellonborough, 
presidont of the board of control, to Lord 
Canning, the governor-gonoral of India. Tho 
second was on 24 June, upon tho govern- 
ment of [udiu hill. In it Bright propounded 
his own schome of reform for India, of which 
tho principal foiitures wore tho abolition of 
tho vicoroyalty and a system of provincial 
govonimmits. His first groat moeting with 
his now constituents took place at tho Bir- 
mingham Town Hall on 27 Oct. 1858, after 
nearly throo yeon.’ ahsonce from public plat- 
forms. IBs spoi’ch reainnod tho campaign 
for parliamuntary reform, and contained a 
vigorous attack on the Ilnnso of Lords, 
fl'wo days allor, at a banquet in tho same 

E laoo, ho dolivoreil n spooch in defcnco of 
is views on foroign ulTairs, containing an 
epigram of which tlio oonsoquoiioes were 
attorwnrdB disclosod, Englishforoign policy, 
he doclared, was ' neither more nor less than 
a gigantic syetera of outdoor rolicf for the 
nristomey.' This attack ho renewed in 
another ruform speech addressed to his 
former const ituents atManchualer on 1 0 Ileo. 
Ho repoatod his proposals for roform ot 
ISdinburgh (16 Beo.) and Glasgow (21 Bee.) 
A hint dropped by him in Lis spoocli of 
27 Oct, 1858, that ‘ l.ho reformers . . should 

have thoir own reform hill,’ fruotiflod at a 
meeting on 6 Nov. at tho Guildholl coffoe- 
houBO, London, at which a resolution was 
passed on the motion of John Arthur Xloe- 
buok[q.v.], requesting Bright to prepare one, 
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He expounded his proposals at Bradford on dian loan bill, he argued for a reduction rr 
17 Jan. 1869. They comprised the extension military expenditure and for a decenttalisj 
of the borough franchise to all ratepaying tion of Indian government. But neithofnf 
householders, and all lodgers paying 10/. a these speeches was^ so fruitful as a 8ueff«i. 

year; the county franchise to be on a 10 /. tion, made by him in the course of an atticl 

rental; elections to be by ballot and the ex- upon warlike expenditure (21 July) qj 
penses levied from the rates. The government treaty of commerce with France, wliU 
reform biU, memorable by its ‘fancy fran- should replace the prevailing distrust bycoj,, 
chises,’ was introduced by Disraeli on 20 Feb. mon commercial interest. The suggestion ma 
Its introduction was preceded by a confer- noted by Chevalier, the_ French economist 
ence between Bright and Lord John Bussell, who was led by it to write to Cohden aptol 
which excited much surmise. Monokton posal for its realisation. In pursuance of the 
Milnes was of opinion that Lord John bound idea Cobden visited France in the eutum 
Bright over to moderation. Sir Hugh Cairns ofl869,andnegotintedthepreliminarytreatv 
that he conceded the bollot and redistribu- of commerce, signed 29 Jan. 1860. DmiM 
tion as the price of an alliance. In the these preliminarv negotiations, and tiio« 
event, Bright’s speech against the second which, protracted from 20 April to 6 hV 
reading (24 March) was exceptionally tern- 1860, were occupied by Cobden at PuisiiJ 
perate and was silent as to the uallot, though adjusting the hrench taritf, Bright Trasu 
It insisted on the need for redistribution, constant correspondence with him, and 
The bill was defeated by thirty-nine votes, his mouthpiece in the House of Common! 
A dissolution followed. On 30 April Wil- On 23 Feb. he defended the preliminary 
liam Soholefield [q.v.] and Bright were re- treaty, indirectly assailed by the cohsetvntbe 
turned for Birmingham, their opponent, (Sir) opposition. While Cobden was compkiniag 
Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v. Suppl.], being in at Baris that the negotiations were rendered 
a minority of nearly three thousand votes, difficult by Lord i*almerBton’s provocathe 
Cobden, through Bright’s influence, was at language towards France and by bis large 
the same time returned for Bochdale. projects of fortification, Bright deliverefa 

The conservative ministers resolved to speech f2 Aug.) against the wor panic b 
meet parliament, but were defeated on Lord England and the expenditure entailed by 
Hoi'tington’s amendment to the address it, not the less cogent and ciTective that it 
(10 June^ and resigned. Bright had been occupies twenty-eight columns of Hansard, 
forward m procuring this result. At a con- When Cobdeu’s work was tinished Biiglit 
feience of tne liberal party held at Willis’s visited him at Paris, and the two had nudi- 
Booms on 6 June he had accepted the leader- ence of Napoleon HI, who expressed to 
ship of Palmerston and Bussell on condition Bright his sense of the good work ha had 
that they pledged themselves to parlia- done in endeavouring to maintain friendly 
mentary reform. lie spoke in support of feelings on the jiart of the English towari 
the amendment (9 .Tune), and the public France (‘27 Nov.) A consequence of dm 
were expectant of his inclusion in the new interview was the abolition of passports for 
administration. Four years before, Delano, English travellers in France. In coanec- 
the editor of the ‘ Times,’ had written that tion with the French treaty Gladstone's 
Bright and Cobden must have been mini- budget of 1860 assumed exceptional impo^ 
sters but for the Bussian war. Cobden was tance. The conservatives especially attacW 
ofiered and refused a seat in Palmerston’s its concessions to the French treaty by tb 
cabinet. * Eeoent raeeohes,’ wrote Lord repeal of duties on manufactured articles, 
John Bussell on 26 June, ‘have prevented Part of the scheme involved the repeal of 
the offer of a cabinet office to Mr. Bright.’ the paper excise, the item most flercoly le- 
Palmerston, in conversation with Cobden, sistra by them. Having passed the tlM 
was more explicit. ‘It is his (Bright’s) reading in the commons by 219 to 210 votes, 
attacks on classes that have given offence to this portion of the budget was rejected by 
powerful bodies who can make their resent- the House of Lords (21 May). Bright threw 
meut felt’ (cf. Bright’s speech of 18 Jan, himself with ardour into llio oonstitutioiial 
1866). The whig families had neither for- question of the power of the lords to deal 
given nor forgotten the philippics of the with tax bills. lie was nominated a mem- 
autumn. During the session Bright do- her of the committee to inquire into preoe- 
livered two luminous speeches on flnance. dents, and drew up a draft rejiort involring 
In the first (21 July) he criticised the inoi- elaborate historical research. In his judg- 
dence of the income tax and advocated the ment the commons should have insisted oa 
equalieation of the duties on successions ; in their right by sending up a second bffi to 
the second (1 Aug,), on Sir 0, Wood’s In- the lords, lie justified his position in e 
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, .j wBrieht in a vigorous denuiioia- 

Si p^eraton(19A“B0 

Tminent in another question upon which, 
? nW tto same session, the two houses 
to collision. On 37 April he snoko 
«?av^ of the third reading of tho bill for 
tttbohtionof church rates. Thebillpassod 
tte House of Commons, but was rejected by 

examples of a growing assertiveness 
on the part of the Houae of Lords led Bright 
to see that the only prospect ol carrying 
oarhamentaty reform was to a,rouBe the 
Setermination of the mass of the poople. 
In November and December _ 1860 ho ad- 
(Itesaed working-class associations on their 
interest ia and right to snlf-govcrnmont. 
At the Birmingham Town Hall on 39 Jan. 
1861 hs denounced the ‘ modern peerage, 
bred in the slime and corruption of tho 
rotten borough system.' In the liouso ho 
supported (6 Feb.) an amendment to tlio 
addrees in favour of reform. Tho paper 
duties came im again. 'Their abolition was 
iaeluded in Qladatono’a budfjet, framed, a 
conservative declared, to conciliate Hright, 
wio delivered an eloquent vindioatiou of it 
(29 April). Bright had, in fact, at Liver- 
pool, on 1 Deo. 1869, propounded a sohciuo 
of taxation in an addrass to the Financial 
Mann Aesociatiou, towards which tho 
liteal budgets were evidently tending. 
Ihe income tax, the aesessed taxes, excopl 
the house tax, the tax on marine and lire 
insurances, and the excise on paper were to 
be repealed; all duties aboliaheef but those 
oa winej spu'its, and tobacco, and a tax of 
ekht ehillmge per 1001. of fixed incoiuo sub- 
stituted. This proposal for a Bnancinl rovo- 
lution alarmed the torioe ; but, as Cobdeu 
told him (16 Deo.), it alarmed the middle 
class as well. Despito his support of Glad- 
stone’s budget of 1801 lie pruteeled 
(11 March) against the increase in tho navy 
estimates, due to competition with Franco 
in the construction of ironclads. 

During the period 1869-61 Oohdon and 
Bright, though oloso friends, wore evidently 
drifting apart. Cobden’s strength was be- 
ginning to fail. He had lost his enthu- 
siasms. _ He had never been equally zealous 
with Bright iu the cause of the extension of 
the franchise ; he had come to think that in 
his onslaughts upon tho church and the arieto- 
i^y Bright was tilting at windmills, that 
the middle class was ineradicably oousorva- 
live, that Bright should be ' more shy of the 


stump,’ that his endeavours to awaken the 
masses from their political torpor had met 
with ‘ abeoluto lack of success.’ For a 
moment the outbreak of the American war 
in 1861 throotened to soverthoirco-operalioii. 
Oobdun was inclined to support the South as 
free-traders. Bright at once sow that more 
than an issue of economics was involved. 
Aftor many argumonts the time came for 
Cobden to address his Itoohdale constituents. 
‘Now,’ said Bright, ‘tliis Is tho moment for 
you to speak with a clear voice.’ Thenceforth 
Oohdon and Bright wore regarded in England 
ns the two pillars of tho northern cause. 
Bright made a great oratorical eH'ort at a 
banquet at Itochdalo on 4 Deo., in which he 
indicated the gcncrol posit ion of the North, 
and stemmed the tide of cxasporiit ion which 
had set in over the Trent aflair. But lio pri- 
vately recommended Charles Sumner, chair- 
man of the senate committee on foreign 
relations, to uso his influence to procure the 
aubmission of the issue to unconditional arbi- 
tration. In tho event the Utiilod States 
govornment gave way. During tho session of 
1803 Bright was a good deal absent from par- 
liament, liis at I enliou being much absorbeu by 
the growing seriousness oT tho cotton famine 
in Lancashire Tho cotton supifly and Ame- 
rican politics furnished the theme of a great 
speech delivered in tho t own hall of Birming- 
ham on 18 Deo. llu followed up this with a 
speech at llochdale on 8 Fob. 1863, upon tho 
occasion of amuotingfortliopurpoHo of passing 
n rosolul iou of thanks to t he mcruhauts uf N ew 
York for Ihoir cnnlrihntions to tko distressed 
cot Ion operatives, lie felt, in fact, that with 
three fourths of tho House of Oommons, as 
Oobdeu doclarod. anxious for tho break up of 
the American union, his words were wasted in 
parliament, and dot ormined to carry tho issues 
bcfoio the tribunal of llio working classes, 
whoso interest iu the struggle was rsal and 
urgent. Uu 20 March 18t)S he addressed 
a mooting iu Bi. James’s Hall, London, at 
which ho presided, convened by tlie trades 
unions on bolialf of the London working 
uiou. Ho demonstrated that the mainte- 
nance of slavury was tho motive to socossiou, 
and that, as working men, they could not 
he neutral when the degradation of labour 
was the issue at slaltc. At a mootiug at tho 
London Tavern on 10 June he treated tko 
question from the point of view of economics, 
enlarging upon tho thesis that emancipated 
labour would increase tho supply of cotton. 
When Koobuok brought forward his motion 
in tho House of Oommons for the veooguition 
of tho southern confederacy (80 June), a bril- 
liant speech by Bright largely contributed to 
its deiWt. Thu six mills then belonging to 
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his firm had been at a stand for nearly a 
year (speech, of 80 June 1863). It "was the 
crisis cf the war. In the darkest hours of dis- 
aster, when even the North’s well-wishers 
despair^, Bright invariably anticipated a 
reunion. The value of his speech on 30 J une 
was recognised by a formal tribute of thanks 
from the New York Chamber of Commerce. 

Cobden, it has been seen, had practicaUy 
abandoned expectation of an effective parlia- 
mentary reform, at least during Palmerston’s 
lifetime. He hoped, liowever, to arouse popu- 
lar interest in nuance and land reform. On 
' 24 : Nov. he met his constituents at Rochdale 
and delivered an address on the subject of 
the laws as affecting agricultural labourers. 
Bright was present, and spoke on the same 
topic. The ‘ Times ’ newspaper, which from 
the first had described them habitually as the 
' anti-com-law incendiaries ’ and had pursued 
them with ‘ virulent, pertinacious, and un- 
scrupulous opposition’ (Cobden to Belane, 
9 Dec. 1863), fastened upon Bright’s argument 
in favour of a greater distribution of land and 
increased facilities for land transfer as a ‘ pro- 
position for a division among them (the poor) 
of thelands of the rich’ (3 Dec.) Cobden, who 
had also been assailed (20 Nov.), rushed to 
his friend’s defence, and an acrimonious con- 
troversy ensued [see DsniiNB, John Tm- 
nnusl The attack upon Bright Cobden had 
no diificulty in showing to be a calumnious 
misrepresentation. Bright’s defence of him- 
self was made in a speech on the land ques- 
tion at Birmingham on 26 Jan. 1804. A 
contemptible example of the malignancy 
with which Bright was at this time assailed 
will he found in an anonymous pamphlet, 
dated 1864, entitled 'Remarks on certain 
Anonymous ArtMes designed to render 
Queen Victoria unpopular, with an Exposure 
of their Authorship.’ The writer selected 
passages from articles in the 'Manchester 
Examiner’ and 'London Review,’ which, 
with the assistance of innuendo and loaded 
type, were distorted into refiections upon 
the queen imputing thorn to Bright as the 
author of a plot to render the queen un- 
popular and thereby to undermine the throne. 
The ephemerol literature of the day supplies 
abundant evidence that it was a settled be- 
lief on the part of Bright’s political oppo- 
nents that he designed to supplant the 
monarchy by a republic. While Bright was 
in favour of the removal by the state of 
legislative impediments to the acquisition of 
Irad, he remained,_here as elsewhere, a con- 
sistent individualist. He did not propose 
the creation by the state of a peasant pro- 
prietary, stiU less did he countenance schemes 
mr land nationalisation (Letter of 27 Feb. 
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1884). Similarly, on the drink OMstilTT" 

^ J““»,18C4) Mr. (afterwardS 
Wilfrid Lawson’s permissive bill on ft 
ground that the remedy for dnmkennea 1 
not parental legislation but the improved, 
and instruction of the people. 

Meanwhile Cobden’s health oontinoBlt 
wane. On 4 March 1866 Bright went h 
visit him atMidhurst. Bright had exptessS 
a wish that he would come to London t^ 
pose the government’s scheme for foitif* 
Quebec. He came on 21 March, and L! 
at his lodgings in Suffolk Street on 2 aZ 
Bright being athie bedside. Onthe dayrite 
Cobden’s death Bright uttered a shwt In' 
pathetic tribute to his memory. On 7 Ami 
he was present at the funeral at 
Lavington. Ouo of his last great speeclifi 
before Cobden’s death, that demolishing ft, 
current schemes for minority representation 
(Birmingham, 18 Jan. 1866), was the out- 
come of a suggestion from his friend (OoMa 
TO Bright, 16 J an.) During Cobderis illnpj 
he took up the Question of Canadian j(. 
fences, and spoke iti the House of Commoai 
against the vole for the fortiWtions a 
Quebec (29 March). The dissolution of p^^ 
liament took place on 6 July, andonthel2t!i 
Bright was returned for Birminghnm im. 
opposed. 

The radical party had long felt Pnhnet- 
Bton to he an incubus on their enem, 
Bright, writing on 10 Sept., declared thette 
was not anxious that reform ‘ should l« 
dealt with during his (I’almorslon’g) oieiol 
life,’ On 16 Oct. Palmerston died, Blight 
at once renewed his activity, feeling then! 
was now some hope of influencing the policy 
of the liberal ministry. The public niri 
was exercised by disaffection in Iredand end 
reports of fenian conspiracies. On 13 Bee. 
at Birmingham Town llall, he denounced the 
established church as a source of discontent. 
When government piroposed the susponsion 
of the habeas corpus in Ireland, ho yielded 1 
reluctant assent, but ho took occasion to ie> 


view imd condemn the administration of he- 
land since the union. lie was active in pie- 
moting the trial of Governor Eyre for the exe- 
cution of Gordon, being ono of the Jnmaici 
committee constituted mr that purpose. 

On 12 March 1806 Gladstone moved foi 
leave to bring in the government refons hill 
Bright delivered on the foUowing night an 
attack, replete with humour, upon Hosne, 
Horsmau and Lowe, the leading (mponenti 
of the measure. He compared them and 
their friends, the whigs adverse to lefona, 
to the refugees of the cave of Adullan, 
thereby introducing the party uichnaioe 
‘ Adullamites ’ to political histoiy. In hia 
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the second reading (23 April) 
f^'jT^iwmed a share in tlie decision of tho 
to deal with the extension of 
independently of redisl ribiitiou 
£Sl step aLiled by Earl Oros vunor s 
'Itoent, an^d attributed to him The 
[which he characterised as ‘not ade- 
f ATI tilm 


ami 

billi 


was abandoned on tho resignation of 
Jt'minlstrrflS June) after defeat upon Lord 
fflnCidment[see Lown, llnnimTj. 
flSrd public agitation followed tho defeat 
nf die bill. There was an increasing aonao 
enfranchisement must be conceded upon 
. l^r scale, and Bright, as their most pro- 
liamt representative in parlianipnl, was 
botedto as the leader of the growing num- 
bers of the advocates of household suftrago. 
When the Reform League invited him to the 
meeting in Hyde Park (31 July), which had 
been prohibited by the conservative govorn- 
mentfsee Bdams, EnMOirnl, ho replied in a 
letter (19 July) indicating the right of tho 
people. At a meeting in Birraiiiglinm 
(s/AugO he pronounced ‘ tho nccession to 
office of Lord Derby ' to he ‘ a doclaralion of 
war against the working clasoos.’ At Leods 
on 8 Oct., at Glasgow on 10 (lot., at Man- 
chester on 20 Nov., and in St. James’s Hall, 
London, 011 d- Deo., he nddroasod anornioits 
audiences in favour of reform. A year 
earlier, when Palmerston was still living, ho 
lad replied to an invitation, ‘ I cannot lioar 
the weight of an agitation for reform’ 
(10 Sept. 1886). Tho acoossinn of the torii's 
to office had inspired him with (ho strengl.h 
for this great campaign. P'roiii (ilusgowlin 
pteceeded to Ireland. At Diibliti lio dn- 
fivewd two addresses (30 Oct, and 2 Nov.), 
Ming the cause of diaostahlishmniil and 
land reform in Ireland with the reform of 
parliament through tho aneiioy of a new de- 
mocratic constituency. It was at a banquet 
arganised by the National lloferm Union at 
Manchester on 20 Nov. that he laid down 
household siitl'rago as tho essential basis of 
the next hilL On 4 Doc. he addrossed 
the trade societies of London on tho siimo 
topic. It was upon this occasion that lie iiiado 
a memorable defeneo of the qiioon, upon 
whose infrequent a^ipearance in public Ayr- 
ton [see Atetoit, Aotoit .Siunn, auppl.] had 
offset some censorious criticisms. II is aa- 
tiyity exasperated some of his opponents to 
petty reprisals in tho form of ou1u inuios upon 
his relations to his workpeople. These attacks 
involved him in an acrimonious corrospon- 
demjewith Hir Itichard Garth, member for 
Guildford. They wore rohuttod by an ad- 
dress of twelve hundred of the firm’s work- 
people at Rochdale (26 Jan. 1887) and by 
another from his folio w-townsraun ( 30 J an.) 


When, at tho opening of tho session 
(11 Peb.), Disraeli introdiioed a scries of re- 
solutions ill favour of reform. Bright con- 
demned (he resolutions (Letter of 16 Feb.), 
and ill tho House of Gomiuons demanded a 
hill (11 Fob.) The ministry capitulated, and 
the bill was iiitroducrd on 18 March. On 
the second night of tho second reading 
(20 March) Bright delivered 0 hostile criti- 
cism of the measure, lie resumed his attack 
upon it at a great public meeting at ilirming- 
hiim on 22 April, end again in Ilydo I’arlc 
on 0 May. Wlioii the lords sent down tho 
bill with an amendment in favour of tlie re- 
presentation of ininoritisH, Bright protested 
voliempiitly against it, as being n restriction 
of electoral power (8 Aug.) Novortholoss 
(he amendment was accepted by 26,3 to 204 
votes. The next advance of reformers, ho 
wrote (18 Aug.), must bo (0 the ballot. To 
this ho added redislribulioii in a speech at a 
congintiilatory ineoting on tlio elect ion of liis 
brother Jaeol) for Manchester (23 Dec.) 

Tho stttto of Ireland was now eiigroshing 
tho attoiitioii of the country. At Rochdale 
(23 l>co.), at Birmingham (4 Fob. 18118), and 
in the Iloiiso of t'ommons (13 March), 
Bright, founded on Irish disoontmit a pica 
for (hi) o.xlension byslalo aid of the Irish 
propriulury and for Irisli disesUiblishmont. 
By these speeches ho contributed much to 
prepare the public mind for tho resolutions 
by ttlailslone in favour of discstablishinont, 
which ho supported in the House of Com- 
mons in a mustnrly spoeoh (1 April). The 
iiiial debut 0 led In apnssiigoof arms between 
Bright and llisraeli, liriglil describing tho 
prime minuLi'r's ruferonco to his interviews 
with tho queen as couched ' in a manner at 
once powpoiiH and survile,' mid Disraeli re- 
torting Ihiit ho was indulging in ' stale in- 
vective.' 

Trisli disostiiblishmeut now occupied (ho 
iirst plai’c in Bright's political programme 
and 111 the mind of the country at large. 
He oxpoundod it to the Welsh National lie- 
form Assooiiitionat Liverpool (3 June 1S6B), 
to I ho Limerick Athnnieum (L4 July), and 
to his Birmingham constituents (22 Aug.) 
Parliament was dissolved on 11 Nov. ; on 
18 Nov. Briglit was ro-clooted for Birming- 
ham, and was, an the formation of Gladstones 
iirst ministry in Docomber, oirored the placo 
of sfiorctary of slato for India. lie declined 
tho oiler, oliie.llr on conBcionlioua grounds, as 
the nllieu woulil associate liim with military 
odministraliou. lie afterwards accepted tho 
prusidnnoy of tho board of trade, being re- 
elected fur Birmingham without opposition 
on 21 Dec. lie was at tho same time ad- 
mit led to the oabiuet and the xirlvy coimcil, 
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‘ Puncli ’ signalising the event by a cartoon 
entitled ‘A. ‘‘Friend "at Court ’(19 Deo.) The 
pages of 'Punch’ at this time attest the 
place occupied by Bright in the public mind 
as a principal author of the leading measure 
of the session of 1869, the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the Irish church. On the 
second night of the second reading (19 April 
1869) Bright delivered a speech in its favour, 
which excited universal admiration. After 
Irish disestablishment was carried the Irish 
land question survived. The remedy of 
state-aided purchase for the insecurity of 
Irish tenants had long been advocated byr 
him. But a division of opinion in the cabi- 
net prevented the adoption of the larger 
measure he prraosed, the purchase clauses of 
the land bill oi 1870 being but an imperfect 
concession to views which a breakdown in 
health ill January 1870 prevented his pressing 
with success upon his colleagues. A long- 
illness, like that of 1866, followed, necessi- 
tating his absence from parliament during 
the debates on the bill. He sought health 
at Norwood, at Brightou, and at Llandudno, 
returning in October to his house at Eoch- 
dale. On 19 Dec. he resigned the board of 
trade, receiving on the occasion the honour 
of a sympathetic autograph letter from the 
queen. Ine details of departmental work did 
not greatly interest him. His presidency is 
chiefly remembered by the incident of the 
bottle-nosed whale and the attack on him by 
James Anthony Froude [q, v. Huppl.] A 
Scottish enthusiast, in January 1869, vainly 
endeavoured to enlist his financial aid in a 
scheme for the ' destruction of bottle-nosed 
whales and other ponderous monsters ’ de- 
structive to the soa-fidieries. The correspon- 
dence was made public. Naturalists justified 
Bright’s refusal, and ‘Punch’ seized tne occa- 
sion to dedicate to him (33 Jan. 1869) a ' Song 
of the Bottle-nosed Whole.’ In the Decem- 
ber number of ‘ Fraser's Magazine ’ for 1870, 
Froude, in an article ‘ on progress,’ imputed 
to Bright a justification of cheating as 'rea- 
sonable competition ’ and ' false weights ’ as 
‘ venial delinquencies.' Bright took no notice 
of the attack, but a dissenting minister, 
Samuel Clarkson, wrote a letter in his de- 
fence. Froude replied, relying on a dis- 
torted meaning assigned to some expressions 
by Bright in his speech on 5 March 1869, in 
answer to Lord Eustace Cecil’s motion on 
adulteration and false weights and measures. 
The correspondence, published by Clarkson, 
together with Bright's speech, in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘The Censor censured’ (1871), com- j 
pletely exonerates Bright from the accusa- 
tion, 

Bright spent 1871 for the moat part in 


Scotland, too prostrate even to hewBoiirj 
news. It was not until 11 April 1872ftati 


...... ..... xo/atDAH. 

once more entered tlie House of 
Thia illness marked the turning.-noint ST 
life. It stamped itself upon his * 


Ilia hair, which hud before been of ivouBta* 
had become silvery white. HU 


though still eloquent, henceforth 

invigorating vitality, becoming ohUfl. 
miniscent, and his influence upon tksimir 
was impressed rather by his pen than Wi! 
tongue. On 30 Sept. 1873 he was so fat If 
covered that he accepted the office of ck 
oellor of the duchy of Lancaster. He mi 
re-elected for Birmingham on 20 Oot, aid 
two days ofterwards addressed hU mmi. 
tiients at a great meeting at the BingU 
Hall, after on interval of nearly four ye© 
His speech chiefly consisted of a reviatrei 
the work of the liberal government Bat 
what attracted public attention was tkt it 
attacked the Education Aot of his owned, 
leagues as a measure for the eucouragemeat 
of denominationalism. Forster, the autlut 
of the act, charged Bright with havinj 
assented to his proposals, and a controrem 
ensued between them, which added to tbe 
incipient disintegration of the liberal parly 
Parliament was dissolved on26 Jan. lBW 
and on 31 Jan. Bright was re-elected foi 
Birmingham without opposition and de- 
livered an address. The liberal miniatry 
resigned on 17 Feb. Bright was now free 
from official trammels, lie was unequal to 
the exertion of public speaking (Letter d 
8 March), and remained silent during 1874, 
hut he exercised influence over opinion^ 
answers to inquiring oorrespondeuts, which 
were regularly published in the newspapers 
By this method he expressed disapproval of 
the permissive bill (6 June 1874), prefsrriag 
to entrust the power of licensing to mniu- 
cipal authority (37 Nov, 1878); of suc- 
cessive vaccination penalties (5 Oct. 1874), 
afterwards adding a doubt as to compulsiou 
(27 Deo. 1883) ; of the solicitation of votes hr 
parliamentary candidates (26 Oct, 1874); and 
of working-men candidates (13 Feb, 187B). 
Home rule for Ireland lie had condemned io 
a letter of 20 Jan. 1872, on the ground that 
‘ to_ have two legislative assemblies in the 
United Kingdom would be ... an intole- 
rable miscluef. ’ To the proposal of ‘lione 
rule oil round’ he replied that ‘nobody 
wants a third imperial ymrliameut’ (36 Feb, 
1876). In December 1874 he wrote that he 
woe much better than he had been for Are 
yeors. He had recovered strength enough 
both for the public platform ond the House 
of Oommons. Consistently with his dis- 
approval of the intervention of the state in 
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- — r'Tj affairs he condemned tbe very suddenly, her husband being absent in 
jjclesisstw i[eguiation Act of 1874 London. Bright did not resume his place 
piiUio ” 2 ^ jujj® 1876). In the House in parliament till the following February. 

t in favour of Osborne He supported Fawcett’s [see Fawoltt, 

jfComfflon bill (31 April) [see Moboan, nEBBT] motion for a committee to inquire 
jlorgws QgjjQnNB]. He presided as into the government of India, again advo- 
n„f tbe meeting at the Reform Club, eating decentralisation (18 Feb. 1870). The 
b 1876 which elected Lord Harting- warlike policy of Lord Beacunsdeld’s govern- 
the le^ership of the liberal party, mont excited his gravest reprobation. Ho 
T°” rliament he demolished, in a speech of opiiosed inlorvcntion in Egypt, denounced 
^ mns analysis. Dr. Kenealy’s motion for the Afghan war, and was constant in plead- 
*®™“l commission of inquiry into the trial ing for friendly relations with Russia 
Vlhe Tichborne case (28 April). _ When (Birmingham, 10 April). The tory govorn- 
? Boijarian atrocities were thrilling the ment, sensible of the growing dissatisfaction 
Mtrv'and tbe question of tho mainie- withitsloroigu policy, delivered its apologia 
MB of tbe Ottoman empire marked the through the mouth of Lord Salisbury at a 
-g between tho two political parties, great meeting in Maneliester on 18 Oct. 
^ht aelivered an impassioned address at To this a counter demonstration was or- 
Syianchester Reform Club against Lord gonibod by the Manchester liberals. Bright 
ksconsfleld's policy (2 Oot. 1870). But he pronminood an indiotnioiit of the govem- 
Litecated intervention, as well against as menl which powerfully aifeoted tho public 
oAehnlfofTurkey, and headed a deputation mind (26 Oct.) At Iho ojisiiing general 
to Lord Derby on 14 July, demanding an clootiou (March 1880) the government sus- 
assursnee that the government intended to tained a crushing defeat, tiludstono tttuler- 
oreserve neutrality. At Birmingham on look to form a ministry (23 April), and 
J pee., upon the same topio, he described llrighl,who had been returned tinopposed 
Lord Sahsbury as a man of ‘haughty un- for Birmingham (2 April), accepted the clian- 
vpisdom,’ and Lord Beaeonslicld as an actor collorship of tho duoliy of Lancaster, with 0 
who 'plays always for the galleries.’ Mean- scat in the cabinol, being re-elected for 
while ne pursued his advocacy of tho ext en- Birmingham on 8 May. But tho stale of 
non of the franchise (Birmingham, 22 Jan. his lioallh compelled him to stipulate that a 
]876i House of Commons, 80 May), though uimlmum of departmental work shonld be 
he spoke in parliament against. Forsyth’s oxpootod of him, and that his share in the 
womsn’s disabilities removal bill (20 April), cabinet should bo only consulinlivo. 

During this period Bright had retrieved rarliament opened on 20 April, and its 
much of his lost vigour, os was attested by first business was tho Bradlaugli cnnlro- 
his delivery of three speeches on one day at versy [see Bhadlapoh, Oiiahi,D8, Suppl.] 
Bradford on 26 July 1877. Tho occasion A cmnmil loo having disiillowod Bradlaitgh’s 
was the unveiling of Cobdon’s statiio, and ntqnest for permission to affirm, bo next 
Ms spaedi one of his ilnost elfurls. At a claimed to take the oath. Bright supported 
snhsequent lunch at tho Bradford Ohiiinbor Uladstono's jnxiposal for a committee to in- 
o£ Commerce he took as his theme froo trade quire as to the eompetenoo of tho house to 
as a pacificator, and at a liberal mooting in rofnso this (21 May), and when that com- 
the evenmg tho Eastern question. There mitloo reported affirmatively, ho charged 
was a constant disposition at this lime on them with setting ' up a now tost of theism’ 
the part of Lord Boaconsfiold’s govurnmont (21 Juno). Ho appualod to the prinoiplo of 
to intervene in the war between Russia and toleration, and. gavo grent oll'ence by lus ex- 
Turkey. During tbe whole of this poriod preasion of boliof and rogrot that 'to a largo 
Bright exerted an imnorlaut induoucu in oxl out the working people of the country do 
favour of neutrality, wliich ho advocated in not cave any more for tno dogmas of Oftris- 
a series of speeches in and out of parliamunl t ianity than tho upper clnssos caro for the 
(Birmingham, 18 Jan. 1878 ; House of Com- pmotioo of that religion.’ 
mens, 31 Jan. ; Manohoslor, 30 April). Tlie On 16 Nov. Bright was olootod lord rector 
prospect of a war with Russia rcoalled his of tlio untvorsily of Glasgow against Ruskin 
attention to India, and at Manchester by 1,128 to 814 votes, llis iiistallation ad- 
(18 Sept, and 11 Dec. 1877) and in tho House dress was dolivorod on 21 March 1888. On 
of Commons (22 Jan. 1878) he spoke in 10 Nov. 1880 at Birmingham ho delivered 
favour of canals, irrigation, and publio works a defence of the goverumenl, ooudomning 
in that country. This ootivity was abruptly the rojeotion by the lords of tho bill for 
cliecked by domostio boreovoment. Hut 'compensation for disturbance’ of tenonts in 
second wife died at One Ash on 13 May 1878 Ireland, and reverting to his constant rooom- 
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lueudatiort of the establishment of an ooou- 
pying proprietary in Ireland. It vras in the 
course of this speech that he enunciated the 
oft-quoted apophthegm, ‘Force is not a 
remedy.’ But he felt constrained, by the 
inefl’ectivoness of the ordinary law to check 
the increase of crime, to yindicate the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act ("28 Jan. 1881). 
The Irish land hill, which followed, was 
largely the embodiment of the principles he 
had long advocated. At a banquet to 
ministers given by the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany?28 ApriB, upon the second reading in 
the House of Commons (9 May), and at the 
Mansion House (8 Aug.), he vindicated that 
measure, but he dOTrecated the extension 
of its principles to England. He approved 
the re-establishment of the autonomy of 
the Transvaal as a ‘course at once mag- 
nanimous and just ’ fLetter of 23 March 
1881). During 1879 and 1880 there had been 
signs of a disposition on the part of the 
conservatives to encourage a protf'Ctionist 
reaction under the name of the ‘ fair 
trade’ or ‘reciprocity’ movement. This 
Bright combated in a number of letters ex- 
tending through several years, which dwelt 
upon the improved condition of England 
since the introduction of free trade and the 
injurious consequences of protection to 
America. 

Egyptian affairs had begun towards the 
close of 1881 to demand the attention of the 
ministry. A massacre of Christians took 
place at Alexandria on 11 June 1882, and 
the khedive’s ministry were impotent. The 
English government was at first unwilling 
to intervene. There was a division of opinion 
in the cabinet. At last, on 10 July, Admiral 
Seymour received an order by tele^am to 
bombard Alexandria [see SDraiouR, Frudb- 
EiOK Bbattohamp Paort, Lord Alcksibb]. 
On 16 July Bright resigned the chancellor- 
ship of the duchy. There had been, he 
declared, on the part of his colleagues ‘a 
manifest violation both of intornational law 
and of the moral law ’ to which ho had re- 
fused his support. When a controversy 
arose in the columns of the ‘ Spectator’ upon 
his action, ho declined ‘ to discuss the abs- 
tract question’ whether any war was jus- 
tifiable, limiting himself to the proposition 
that this had ‘no better justification than 
other wars which have gone before it.’ 

Bright’s representation of Birmingham 
had in 1883 lasted a quarter of a century. A 
procession of five hundred thousand people 
congratulated him (12 June), and ‘Punch’ 
celebrated the occasion by a cartoon (10 June) 
entitled ‘ Merrily danced the quaker'e wife, 
And men-ily danced the quaker.’ During 


1883 projects for the nationalisation^ 
land, suggested by the works of 

nm.ai-npil crrAftf. VAmm J— Tl . 


George, obtained great voguo in EnsW 
Bright remained steadfast in this os“|,™' 
other questions, to his early principles 
accept such a scheme as land nationalisstin ' 
he declared, in a speech at Birminekm™ 
30 Jan. 1884, the people of England 
have lost not only all their common seii 
hut all reverence for the Ten Commaiij! 
ments. 

Ilia spseoheshy this time gave evidencai- 
their delivery of impaired vigour. Upontb 
second reading of Gladstone’s bill tor 
extension of the franchise, a measure Btijli 
had for years eloquently advocated, he It 

compelled to rely upon Ins notes to sucti 
degree that the effect of his argument 
marred (24 March). One point which rill 
long continue to provoke controversy ha en- 
phalioally asserted, that ‘the Act of Bnioj 
IS final in this matt or’ of Irish representation 
During the debates ontlio govermnentretonn 
hill in the session of 1884 Mr. Albert ftij 
(afterwords Earl Grey) justified hisamsad- 
ment postponing the operation of the Friu. 
chiae Act until after tlio passing of aKedintn. 
bution Act by on extract from a letterivrittea 
by Briglit to a Manohnstor association in 
1860. In this lottor Bright had snidi ‘I 
consider these differences of opinion on tbn 
subject [of the franchise] are of trifling k- 
portaiice when comparea with the question 
of the redistribution of scats and memheig' 
The point was taken up by the opposition 
and in a speech at Manchester (0 Aug, )Loid 
Salisbury insisted upon the interpretation 
put by them on Briglit’s words. These, k 
orgiied, wore a sufficient justification of the 
action of the llousn of Lords in throwing out 
the franchise bill w'hich Bright had de- 
nounced a few days previously (4 Aug.) 
Bright had added that tho remedy wan to be 
found in the substitution of a auspensirek 
an absolute veto of tho House of Lords (of. 
Letter of 18 July 1884). lie now declared 
that the interpretation assigned to Me words 
of 1850 was wholly unjustifiable, and thit 
‘ no man had so repeatedly and coneistentl; 
urged the dealing with tho franohiso tint 
and with the seats afterwards ’ as he had 
(Letters of 30 Sept, and 9 Oct. 1884). 

A t tho general election of 1886 Bright 
was returned for the central division of 
Birmingham, a newly created constituency, 
against Lord llandolph Ohurohill [q. v. 
Buppl,]hy4,989to 4,216 votes. When Glad- 
stone declared for homo rule in 1886, Bright 
in his address to his constituents (24 June) 
refused to follow him, In returning thank 
for his unopposed elootion (1 July) he do- 
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shaU ^called a parliamont 

tlie exchequer < the uni- 
landlord over the wholo of 
ah these oritioisms Gladstone, with 
SStSon%eareply(9Julyh Bright 
' ^pd f4 Juiy), hut the controversy was 
« to hhn. Ab ‘ could not hew,' he afteiy 


of Gladstone’s speeolios in a tone 
^chprovoked afresh remonstrance (Lotto 

from ffladstone, 8 Junoh I have, ha 
!..«prfld 'said a word that seems harsh or 
Sfelwill ask you to forgive it’ Ills 
lust oolitioal speech was on ottack on the 
tone mle bill of 1888, at a dinner given 

Greenwich to Lord Uartington (G Aug. 
18871 The honorary D.O.L. had boon con- 
ferr^' upon him by Oxford University at the 

euaeniain June 1886. , , 

The flp'iM of his death, which took place 
on Wednesday, 27 March 1889, was dlahetos 
and Bright’s disease, following upon an attack 
of congestion of the lungs in the summer of 
the previous year. lie passed poaeafully 
eway at One Ash, and was buried, oooord- 
ing to his own wish, in the burial-ground 
/the Mends’ Meeting House in Gooi^ 
Stmet, Boohdale, the queen and royal family 
leiag repwsented at Tils funeral, together 
with deputations from leading political 
todies. A oast of his head was taken after 
death by Bruce Joy the sculptor. 

Bright and Oobdon wore the two loading 
lepresentativea of the omorgouco of the 
nuuuifactoing class os a force in Ifnglish 
politics after the Eeform Act of 1 683, Jioth 
yieved in tho middle class as inoro valuable 
to a civilised community than an aristocracy 
hied in martial traditions. This belief was 
based rather upon economical considerations 
than upon personal antipathy. Bright, for 
example, advocated for tho pacification of 
Ireland the substitution of a resident middle- 
class proprietary for tho existing absentoo 
hndowners. Becont progress, ho said, was 
due 'to the manly contest of the industrial 
and commercial against the aristocratio and 
toileged classes of tlie count ry.' With 
the instinct of a popular orator to seloot 
concrete examples, he donounood tho bouoh 
of bishops or the House of Lords as obstruo- 
tive and useless. But though in the heat of 


personal attack which had been characterist ic 
of tho previous generation of reformers. Of 
vox,, xxn —SUP. 
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the duumvirate which he formed with 
Cohden, Oobdon was the inspiring spirit. 

110 first dh'ected Bright’s concentration upon 
the com law, and so long as he lived struck 
tlie keynote of Bright’s political action. 
Himself a master of luminous exposition, 
ha utilised Bright’s power of trenchant ana- 
lysis. When tho two spoke on tho same 
platform the order of proceedings was for 
Oobdon to state the case and for Bright to 
pulverise opponents, Like Oobdon, Bright 
was largely a self-taught man, and the cir- 
cumstanoe no doubt contributed to form his 
bias to individualism. But in his address 
to the students of Glasgow, imon his in- 
stallation OB lord recto (21 March 1883), 
he expressed his regret at his want of a 
university training, lie was a constant 
reader, ospooiolly of poetry, history, bio- 
graphy, ooonomics, and the Biblo. Upon 
tho Bible and Milton, whoso ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
ho frequent ly earned in his pocket, his Eng- 
lish was fashioned. Its diroctnoss and force 
saved him from tho Jolmsoniiui declamation 
whioh had long done duty for oratory. Ho 
was stoeped in poetry ; soarocly a speech was 
delivered by him without a felicitous quota- 
tion, Jlant 0 (in English ), Ohoueor, Siwnser, 
Hhnkospoaro, Milton, Bhonstone, Gray, ‘Bo- 
iootod Addresses,’ Byron, Jjewis Morris, 
Tjowel], and manv oMiors find place there. 
Tlie BilJln, rood aloud h;^ him to his family 
every mornin;f ond evening, was drawn upon 
by him botli tor illustration and argument. 
The struggle against tho corn laws taught 
him the use of statistics, with which liis 
earlier spcoclios, especially Ihose on India, 
abound. His liistoical reading was oxton- 
sivo. At tho ononing of the Mancliestor 
I'koo Libraiy in 1862 ho ddyisod young men 
to ronil biography. Ho constantly cited in- 
stnnoes from the liistory of Plngland. ITo 
(Specially tocommendod its study since tho 
accession of George 111 (Letter of Axiril 
1 681 ). He was familiar wIUi that of Troland 
and of the United Btatos. 1 lo wns export 

111 parliamentary precedents. His hingra- 
phioal and historical studies assisted an ex- 
ooxilional oapaoily for xiolitioal xirovision. In 
his first spueoli in tho House of (lommons 
(7 Aug. 18-1.8) ho remarked that Pool was 
at issue with his parly upon principles, and 
on2G Juno 1611 predicted that ho would 
repeal tho corn law at the first had harvest, 
Erom tho outset of his career (24 July 18'18) 
ho donnuucod the Irish Cliurcli establish- 
ment. ITo foresaw the danger of restriction 
to one source for tho supply of cotton, tho 
prnbnbility of a cotton famine Upon tho 
break-up of slavery, ond the consequent dis- 
organisutiou of tbo southern states (18 Dec, 
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1862), lie insisted that India should be 
brought under the authority of the crown 
(24 June 1868). While Palmerston was as- 
serting the revival of Turkeyi Bright as con- 
stantly insisted that it was a decaying power. 
Sir James Graham afterwards made him the 
admission, ‘ You were entirely right about 
that (the Crimean) war j we were entirely 
wrong ’ (14 Feb. 1866). He predicted that a 
successful defence of Turkey would lead to 
fcedr demands upon her as soon as Hussia 
had recovered from her exhaustion (81 March 

1864). He foretold that the cession of Savoy 
would bring about Italy’s indepondenee of 
Ikeneh control (26 March 1860). He anti- 
cipated (21 July 1869) some such proposal 
for the preservation of a general peace as that 
made in 1898-9 by Russia at the Hogue. 


(26 Nov. 1876). ‘ An Irish party hostile to 
the liberal party of Great Britain insures the 
perpetual reign of the torias ’ (4 April 1878). 
Xiike all reformers he was over-sanguine as 
to the effects of the reform advocated : 
whether the repeal of the corn low, Irish 
disestablishment, which would prove a sove- 
reign remedy for Irish discontent (18 March 
1869), or the extension of the franchise in 
Ireland, which wouldkillhome rule (28 March 
1876). He had a happy knack of hitting off 
his opponents and their policy in catch phrases. 
He compared the coalition of Horsman and 
Lowe to a ‘ Scotch terrier, so covered with 
hair that you could not t^ which was the 
head and which was the tail of it ’ (13 March 

1866). Their followers had gathered in the 
'political cave of AduUam’ (ii.), and Lowe 
and his ally Marsh, another returned Austra- 
lian, ‘ took a Botany Bay view of the charac- 
ter of the great bulk of their countrymen.’ 
Disroeli was the ‘ mystery man ' of the mini- 
stry (12 July 1806). The tory policy of 
1874-80 was the outcome of a ‘ love for gun- 
powder and glory ’ (19 March 1880). He 
was a master of sarcasm. His retort, to a 
peer who had publicdy declared that Provi- 
dence had inflicted on him a disease of the 
brain for his misuse of his talents was — 
'The disease is one which even Providence 
could not inflict on him.’ When it was said 
of some one that his ancestors came over witii 
the Oonqueror, Bright observed: ‘I never 
heard that they did anything else.’ Of his 
apophthegms the most frequently quoted is 


‘Force is not a remedy ’ (Id Nov. 1880) and 
'Force is no remedy for a just discontent* 
(Letter to A, Elliott, October 1867). Ilis 
combination of rhetorical gifts made him, 
in Lord John Russell’s opinion, in 1864 
‘the most powerful spealcer in tiio House 
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of Commons.’ Ilis consistent 
Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy 
him very independent of party ties n 
repudiated the theory that memberBhin 1 
parliament is a delegacy (16 MaylSfinVc 
declined to give subscriptions in tha*^ 
Btituencies he represented (Letter nf An 

1867) . He described himself, with 
justice, as ‘ not very democratic ’ ond'm, 
tention as conservative as’ the '■'m nnrF.i "' 
party itself (24 Match 1869). With? 
conviction he was able to say, ‘I fednyj 

obove the level of party ’ when advocato 

extension of the franchise (18 Dec. 18® 
Hie defence of the queen at St. Jami 
Hall (4 Bee. 1866) made his nominafi 
minister acceptable at court, and the gacM 
suggested the omiesion of the cetemmjiif 
kneeling and kiseing hands at hia tafe, 
office, a concession ot which he did notavd 
himself. In foreign affairs he adheredsteaitb 
to the principle of non- intervention, asdti 

peatedly denounced llie dogma of the balaaci 
of power which wae the roundation of Jd. 
meretou’s foreign policy. He depreaatei 
foreign olliaiioes ond condemned the amu. 
mente which necessarily accompanied thog 
He woe apparently indifferent to the sdiik- 
maoy of the seas (IS March 1866), andthi 
was consistent with his hostility to ptojaiii 
for tightening tho bonds between thaeolo- 
uies and the moiher country. He prefeml 
an Anglo-American free-trade confe^iatiDB 
(18 Dec, 1879). Ilerofused to condenminf 
in the abstract, but judged each occaaiosiia 
its merits (Letters of 16 Aug. 1879 aal 
26 Sept. 1882). ITo approved the action ot 
the federal states in resisting secession, and 
declared that in euoh cases arbitration m 
inapplicable. Throughout life he maintained 
his rigorous individualism. He wan opposed, 
in opinion as well as in the interest of hi 
Birmiimham constituonoy, to the competi- 
tion of tho stale in gun-making (10 Not. 

1868) , and even to state aid to teeUcil 
education (6 Fob. 1868) and emigratioo 
(1 Sept. 1868). Challenged upon hia notiea 
against factory legislation, he continued to 
maintain that ‘ to limit by law the tine 
during which adults may work is unTrin 
and in many cases oppressive’ (Letter of 
1 Jan, 1884). He approved of the legsliur 
tion of marriagee with dooeased wives’ eiatoit 
(Letter of 7 May 1S8S), 

Almost the only eubjeot upon which hii 
onoe formed judgment altered was the poli- 
tical enfranchisement of women, which he 
voted for in 1807, under the infiuence of 
J. S, Mill, hut opposed in a speech in tho 
House of Commons in 1876 (26 April). Iji 
opposition wae duo, as he explained, to hie 
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= inn for domeatic life, nu speeches 
fluent references to the charm 
him by children’s society. 

ImTed his second wife, Margaret 
Jh Stham, daughter of William 
T T^^-'h near Wakefield, banker, 
^'&e 18 i 7 te died in 1878.’ By her 
r sons’ and three daughters. Of 

Sefe on" sonard, died in 1864. apd 
m.ars The rest sumvod their father. 
Se ^dest son, Mr. John Albert Bright, euo- 
.*<1 his father as liberal unionist M.P. for 
Btoingham in 1889, and rolained 
Tsest till 1896, becoming hbornl M.P. for 
ffldhsm in 1906. The second son, hfo. 
William Leatham Bright, was liberal M.P. 
for Stoke-upon Trent 1886-90_. 

In flfttly ^ flWimmor, and he 

litftj l)6cnni6 fl*n Bxpert fly i^konnfliii ^ (uid 

billiard player. He was 6 ft. 7 in. in height. 
After 1839 ns was a total abslamor, keeping 
decanters nor wine-glasses in his 
boaae He wrote little except letters on 
current questions of politics. ‘ t never 
write,’ ha said, ‘ any tiling for reviews or any 
other periodicals ’ (21 Jan. 1879). Ilis name 
a prefixed, as joint editor with Thorold 
Boms [oee Boaniis. JamusEdwihThoiioid], 
to ie edition of Oobden's spooohos published 
in 1870. In 1879 he ooiitnbutod two pagM 
of preface to Kay’s ‘ Free Trade in Land,’ 
ond in 1882 an introductory letter to Lobb's 
'Life and Times of Frouoriok Douglass.’ 
Tiiorold Bogers edited two series of sncoohos 
by Bright i ‘ Speeches on CJuostiona of Public 



(1879). ‘Public Letters of John Bright 
was edited by Mr. H. J. Loach in 1886. 

Portraits of Bright— oithor pointed or 
sculptured— are numerous. A. picture 
psinted by Mr. W. W. Ouloss, K.A., in 
1879, is in the National Portrait Oallory, 
London. Another, by Frank lloll, is in tlio 
Boform Olub, Loudon, wliere tlioro is also a 
marble bust by G. W. Stevensom It.S.A. 
Portraits wero also painted by Sir John 
Everett Millais, P.11.A., Mr. Lowos Diolcln- 
m, and Mr. W. B. Morris. A plaster cost 
was taken of his face after death oy Mr. W. 
Bmce Joy, who executed statuos for both 
Birmingham (in the Art Qallory) and Maii- 
dester (in the Albert Square) j a replica of 
Mr. Bruce Joy’s statue at Birmingham is to 
be placed in the House of Oommons. A 
second statue at Manchester is in the town 
hall. A statue by Mr. Homo Tliornyoroft, 
KA,, at Eochdale, was unveiled by Mr. John 
Motley on 24 Oct, 1894. A plnslor oast by 
Sir J. E. Boehm, bart., ie in tho National 
Portrait Gallery, Loudon. A bust is in tho 


possession of Mr. J, Thomassoii of Bolton, 
and a oopy in tho National Liberal Olub, 
London. 

John Bright’s younger brother, Jaaon 
BmauT (1821-1899), was an active radical 
politician. He sat in parliament for Man- 
chester from 1867 to 1874, and from 1876 
to 1885. When the oonstituenoy was divided 
under the Redistribution Aot of 1886 he 
stood unsuccessfully for the southern divi- 
sion at the general election of that year; 
but although he supported Mr. Gladstone’s 
home rule proposals, lio won tho soat at tho 
general election of J une 1886, and retained 
It until his ruliroment from the House of 
Oommons in 1896. Jacob Bright was a 
stroiiuous champion of ‘ womoiPs rights,' 
and Buccoeded in 1809 in socuriug tho muni- 
oipal vote for women. Ho was created a 
privy ooimoillor on the recommendation of 
Lord Itosobeiy, tlion prumiar, on withdraw- 
ing from parliamont. Tie was chairman of 
tho family firm, .John Bright & Brothers of 
Eoohdalo. Ho married, in 1866, Ursula, 
daughter of Joseph Mellor,^ a Livorpool mor- 
diant. He died at his residence at Goring 
on 7 Nov. 1809. 

[G. Barnett Bmith's Life and Bpoochos of 
John TSriglu,, 3 vols. 1881 ; Lewis Apjohn's 
John Bright, n.d. ; Wm. Robertson's Life and 
Times uf John Bright, n.d. ; Molesworth’s Bu> 
tiro Oorrasjiondonee between the Vicar of Roch- 
dale and John Bright (1861) j Fishwiok's History 
of tile Parish of Ruchdalo, 1880 ; A, Patchelt 
Martin’s T.ifo and LcUnrs of Lord Sherbrouko, 
2 vols. 1893 ; Mponcor Walpole’s Life of Lord 
John Russell, 2 vnis. 1880 ; Morloy’s Life of 
Oobilon; Punch; Hansard’s Parliamentary Do- 
bates; privalo information.] 1, 8. L. 

BRIND, S:» JAMES (1808-1888), gene- 
ral, colonel-commandant royal (lato Bengal) 
artillery, son of Walter Brind, silk merchant 
of Putornostor Row, London, was born on 
10 July 1808. After passing through tho 
military college of tho East India Company 
at Addiscombo, ho rooeivod a oommUsion as 
socottd lioulonant in the Bengal artillery on 
S Ju'^ 1827. His further commissions wore 
dated: first lioutmiant 1 6 Got, 1833, brevet 
captain 3 .Tuly 1842, captain 3 July 1846, 
brevet major 20 Juno 1864, major 26 June 
1860, lioutouani -colonel 18 Aug. 1868, 
brevet colonel 26 April 1869, colonel 
18 Ceb. 1861, major-general 1 June 1867, 
Honlonant-gonorol and general 1 Got. 1877, 
oolonol-commaudant royal artillery 3 Oct. 
1877. 

Brind andvod in India on 14 Aug. 1827, 
and was sent to the upper provinces. On 
28 Fob. 1884 he was posted to tho 7th com- 
pany, 6th battalion Bengal artillery. After 
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being attached for some three years to the 
revenue survey, he was appointed adjutant to 
the 6th battalion of artillery on 18 April 184.0, 
and division adjutant to the artillery at Agra 
and Mathra in July 1842 j but ill-health 
compelled him to resign the adjutancy in 
November 1848, and ha went home on fur- 
lough in the following year. _ In August 
1854 Brind commanded the artillery of the 
field force under Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Sydney J. Cotton against the Mohmands of 
the Kabul river; he woe mentioned in 
despatches, and received the model and 
clasp and a brevet majority for his services. 

He was commanding a battery at Jalandhar 
in June 1867 when the troops there mutinied. 
He went thence to the siege of Delhi, whore 
he commanded the foot artillery of the Dolhi 
field force, and from the time when the siege 
batteries were ready until the assault on 
14 Sept. 1867 he commanded No. 1 siege 
battery, consisting of five 18-poundor guns, 
one S-inch howitzer, and four 24-pounder 
gmis. It was called after him ‘Drind’s 
Battery.’ All accounts testify to Brind’s un- 
ceasing vigilance. Ue seemed never to sleep. 
Carefm in the extreme of his men, he exposed 
himself unhesitatingfy to every donj^r. It 
was said by another Delhi veteran, ‘ Talk of 
Victoria Crosses ; if Brind had his due he 
would be covered with them from head to 
foot.’ He commanded the force of artillery 
and infantry on 20 Sept, which attacked and 
carried the J amma Masjid. On the following 
day, as soon as the city of Delhi was com- 
pletely captured, the difficult task was 
aUolted to him of ensuring the safety of the 
gateways. He cleared the cify of murderers 
and incendiaries, and made aU the military 
posts secure from attack. ' On all occasions,’ 
wrote another Delhi hero, ‘ the exertions of 
this nohle officer were indefatigable. He 
was always to be found where his presence 
was most rec[uired, and the example ho set 
to his officers and men was beyond all praise. 
A finer soldier I never saw.’ 

From December 1867 to March 1868 he 
commanded a light column in the Mozaffor- 
nagar. In April he commanded the artillery 
of the force under Brigadier-general (ofloiv 
words Sir) Bobert Walpole [q. v.], was 

E resent at the unsuccessful attaffir on Fort 
uuiya on 16 April, and at the defeat of the 
rebels at Alaganj on the 22nd, after which 
the column joined the commander-in-chief. 
Brind commanded the artillery brigade in 
the march through Bohilkhond, and at the 
battle of Bareli on 6 May, and the capture 
of that city. He was employed in clearing 
it of rebels on that and the following day. 
In October 1868 Brind commanded the 


artillery of Colonel Oolin Tronp7folr7 
Oude, and took part in the\ctS!l 
Madaipur on 19 Oct., Rasalpur on tins-? 
the capture of Mitlmoli on 9 Nov 
afiair of Alaganj on the 17fch. ^ 
manded a light column on tiis follo'*”’’ 
day in pursuit of the rebels, and defS 
them near Mohudi, oimturing nine 
alter which he rejoined Troup andmovS 
Talgaon vid Biswan, whore Firoz ShaW 
posted, and took part in the action of Ifc! 
The column then moved north, drivineT 
remaining rebels towards Nipal and 
natiug the campaign. 

For his services in the Sepoy war h 
which he was frequently , 

despatches, Brind was made a compiaion 
of the order of the Bath, militavv dC 
on 24 March 1868, and received lio thaS 
of government, a brevot colonelcy, and th 
medol with clasp. He afterwards aernd 
for some years in the north-west provinm 
as inspector-general of artillery with ft* 
rank of brigadier-general. Hewasptomotd 
to be a knight commander of the ordarf 
the Bath, military division, on 2 June 1869 
On 26 Deo. 1878 ho was given thecomnmj 
of the Sirhind division of the Bengal amj 
which he hold until the end of 1878, wla 
he retired upon a pension and retnrniid 
to England. He was decorated with tb 
grand cross of the order of the Bath 01 
24 May 1884. He died at Brighton on 
8 Aug. 1888. 

Brmd was five times married ; (1) in 1838 
to Joanna (if. 1840), daughter of fhphii, 
Waller; (2) in 1852 to a niece (A 1864) 
of Admiral Oarlor; (8) in 1869 to Geotgun 
(d, I860), daughter of Ilonry George Mp^ 
vioar of Mildenlinll; (4) in 1864 to Jann 
(A. 1868), daughter of tho Bov. D. U, Maiut 
sell of Bnlbrigpan, 00 . Dublin ; (6) in 18?3 
to Eloonor Elizabeth Lumley, daughtet d 
the Eev. Henry Thomas Bnrne of Qnttlelon, 
Wiltshire, who siirvivod him, 

[India Office Bocords; Dospatchos; iaij 
Lists ; Times, 6 Aug. ] 888 ; Stubbs's Hint 
of tlio Bengal Artillory ; Kaye’s Hist, of lb 
Sepoy War; Malleson’s Hist, of tho lodui 
Mutiny and otiior works on tho Mutiny.] 

B. H. T. 

BRISTOW, HENRY WILLIAM (1817- 
1889), geologist, horn in London on 17 % 
1817, was the son of Major-gonernl Heniy 
Bristow, a momhor of a Wiltshire family, 
by his wife Blizahoth Atoliorne of High 
Wycombe. After passing with distinctioi 
through King’s OollegOf London, he joined 
tho staff of tho Geological Survey in 1843, 
and was sot to work in Radnorshire. Ftom 
this county ho was shortly afterwards trans- 
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district, wWdi lio 
ferfed to . ^ allerwards snr- 

<.f Dorset, WiHeliire, and 
n ™tshir^^* the Isle of Wiffht,_ besides 
tlie 'Wesldon area, Horltsbire, and 
C S ^timately in 18713 to the poei- 

fidd irorkwas admirable in quality, for be 
. L leas natient than accurate in iin- 
J^elbBK a complicated district-one of tboso 
Tia® bort, who lay the foundations on 
Tehbifl snooessots can build, andwliose eor- 
^ces to British geology are more lasting 

‘'fle'S’d from the survey in July 1888, 
Md died on 14 June 1889. lie married on 
23 Oct. 1868 Eliza Harrison, second daugh- 
ter of David Han'ison, a London solicitor, 
Bid to them four children were horn, two 
JOBS and as many daughters j they and the 
Widow surviTiiiff 5iiJn* 

He was elected F.G.S.in 1818 and F.R.8. 
in 1862, was an honorary moinher of sundry 
locieties, and received the order of 8,8. 
Maunoe and Lazarus, Ilis soparaio naiiora 
ate few in number— about eight— and during 
Ha later years ho suffered from doafnoM, 
irhid prevented him from taking jiart in 
tie business of societies. But his mark is 
made on several of the maps and other pnb- 
licationa of the Ooolqgioal Wurvoy, moro 
(specially in the memoir of porta of Borlt- 
sbite and Hampshire (a joint production), 
and iu that admirable one, ‘The 0 oology of 
tie Isle of Wight,’ almost all of which was 
ftom bis pen. lie contributed also to sundry 
publications, offioiol and otlierwiso, and wrote 
credited tbs following books : 1. ‘ Glossary 
of llinerologjr,’ 1801. 2, Underground 

L&’ (translaUon, with additions of ‘ fja Vie 
Souterraine,' by L. Biiuoiiin), 1809. 3. ' The 
World before the Deluge ’(at rnnsl ation, with 
additions, of a work by Ij. Eiguior), 1872. 

[Obituary notice by H. 13. ^^[oedwardl, with 
a hot of papers and books in doologiral Mnga- 
dae, 1889, p. 381, and inAirniation from birs. 
— - T. a. D, 


BKraiOWE, JOHN SYEll (1837-1 896), 
p^sician, born in Oamborwoll on 19 Jan. 
1827, was the ddost son of John Syor 
Biiatowe, a medical praotiliouer in Oaraher- 
well, and Mary Ohosshyre his wifo, llo was 
educated at Eulield and King’a Onllogo 
schools, and entered at St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital as a medical etudent in 18 10, Hero ho 
took most of the principal prizes, soouriug 
the highest distinotiou, the treasurer's gold 
medal, in 1818, and in the satno year ho ob- 
tmed tbe gold modal of the Apolhoearies’ 
Society for botany. In 1849 ho was ad- 


mitted a momhor of the Hoyol Oollege of 
Surgeons of England, and on 2 Aug. 1840 
he received the hoenoo of the Society of 
Apolhoearies. In 1860 he look the degree 
of JlI.B. of tho university of London, gaining 
the scholarship and medal in surgery and 
tho medals in anatomy and materia mudica; 
m 1862 ho was admitted Ai.l). of the London 
University. 

In 1649 he was house surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, and in the following 
year ho was appointed curator of the mueoum 
and pathologist to the hospital, lie was 
eloclod assistant physician in 1864, and dur- 
ing tho next few years ho held several teaoh- 
ing poets, being appointed lecturer on hot any 
inlSOD, on materia medica iiil 800, on general 
anatomy and iihysiology in 1806, on patho- 
logy in 1870. In 1800 ho was elected full 
physician, and in 1870 ho hocaino lecturer 
OH medicine, a post which he hold until 
hie rotiroinont in 1802, when ho became 
consulting physician to tho hospital. 

Ho served manv important oilicos at tho 
Hoynl College of Physicians. Fdoctod a 
fellow in 1858, ho was an examiner in medi- 
cine in 1809 Olid 1870. In 1872 ho was 
Oroonian loctnror, choosing for his aultioot 
‘Disoimo and its Medical ’L'reatmont : ’ iu 
1870 ho was Lumloian looturor on 'Tlio 
Pathological Kelatinns of Voice and Speech.’ 
Ho waB_ censor in 1876, 1880, 1887,1888, 
and Buniur censor in 1880. Ho was examiner 
in modicino a1. tho universities of Oxford and 
London, at tho Royal (Jollcgo of Surgeons, 
and at Ihe war ollice. Ho was also medical 
olllcor of health lor Utunhcrwell (1850-06), 
physician to the Oomincrcial Union Assu- 
rance Ooiiqiany, and to West minster school. 

Jn 1881 ho was i‘loclcd I'Mt.S., and the 
honorary degree of LL.H. was coni’errod 
upon him at the lorconlciiary of tho Edin- 
burgh Univorsity in 1881. He was president 
of tho Pathological Society of London in 
1886, of I ho Neurological nociely iu I SOI, 
and of the Medical Sociuty of Loudon in 
1898. In this year ho didivored the Lottso- 
mian lectures on ‘Syphilitic Affeolions of 
tho Nervous Hyslem,’ lie was also nroaidimt 
of Ihn Society of Modieal Olllcors of Iloaltli, 
of the Hospitals Assoeiatiun, and of the 
metropolitan count tea’ branch of tlic British 
Medical Association. In 1887 his term of 
olllco as ph^ysician to St, Thomas’s Hospital 
having ex])m'd, ho was ap])oin(od for a fur- 
ther term of jlvfl years at tlio unanimous 
request of his colleagues, 

Bristowe died on 20 Aug, 1806 at Mon- 
mouth, ftud is biu’ied at Norwood cemetery. 
A throo-quartor-longth port rail by his daugh- 
ter, Miss Beatrice hi. Bristowe, hangs in Uie 
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committee-room at St. Tliomae's Hospital. 
The bulk of the suhsoriptions collected on 
his retirement from St. Thomas’s Hospital in 
1892 was used to found a medal to be awarded 
for proficiency in the science of patholo^. 
He married, on 9 Oft. 1866, Miriam TsabeUe, 
eldest surviving daughter 01 Joseph P. Stearns 
of Dulwich, by whom he had five sons and five 
df^ughters. 

Dr. Brietowe’s reputation rests chiefly 
upon his great power of teaching students 
at the bedside, for in this he was yWfe 
princes among the physicians of his own 
time. The faculty seemed to depend on a 
most retentive memory for detail, a tho- 
roughly logical mind, an inability to accept 
anything as a fact until he had proved it to 
be so to his own satisfaction, and a very 
complete mastery of the science of pathology. 
As a physician ms reputation stood highest 
in the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of 
the nervous system, though he took almost 
an equal interest in diseases of the chest and 
abdomen. The problems of sanitary science, 
too, afforded him d constant gratification, 
and he communicated to the public health 
department of the privy council a series of 
important reports ‘ On Phosphorus Poison- 
ing in Match Manufacture’ (1862), ‘On 
Infection by Dogs and Paper Works ’(1866), 

‘ On the Cattle Plague ’ (^1866) in conjunc- 
tion with Professor (Sir) J. Burdon Sandor- 
Bon, and ‘ On the Hospitals of the United 
liingdom’ jointly with Mr. Timothy Holmes, 
He had considerable skill as a draughtsman, 
and many of the microscopical drawings to be 
found in his books were the work of his own 
hand,_ In particular his figures of trichina 
spiralis, a parasitic worm in the muscles of 
man, have been copied into many text-books. 

Bristowe published: 1. ‘Poems,’ London, 
1860, 8vo ; towards the end of his life ho issued 
another small volume of poems for private 1 
circulation. 2, ‘ A Treatise on the Theoiy 
and Pracl ice of Medicine,’ London, 1876, 8vo ; j 
the 7th edit, was issued in 1890. This work 
immediately became one of the principal text- 
books of medicine for students and practi- 
tioners inall English-spealring countries; the 
chapters on insanity form one of the most 
valuable portions of the book, 8. ‘ Clinietd 
Lectures and Essays on Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System,’ 1888, 8vo. 4. ‘ Annual He- 
ports of the Medical Officer of Health to the 
Vestry of St, Giles, Oamberwell, Surrey,* 
London, 1867-82, 8vo. He also edited Uie 
‘St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports,’ 1870-76. 

[Pwsonal knowledge ; information kindly 
contributed by Mr, L. S, Bristowe, barrister-at- 
law ; St. Thomas’s Hospital Reports, now series, 
1894, xiiii. 18.] D’A P. 


BROADHEAD, W^ILLIAM /iftu: 
1879), instigator of trade-union oat^ 
was bom at Whirlow, near 
Septeinber 1816. As a boy he worked™? 
his father, who was for many years foremr 
of the saw-grindcra emplOTed by 
Jonathan Beardshaw & Sons of 
Street (now of the Baltic Steel tS 
Effingham Road), Sheffield. After loaik 
his father he went to work at f “ 


in the Loxley Valley, now enclosed wife 
the Damflask reservoir of the Sbofflaij ^T 
company. He mamod and developed stl 
dious tastos, assiduously reading ShaU 
speare. On leaving Loxley, Bioadk^ 
without ceasing to practise his craft, becan.' 
landlord of the Bridge Inn, Owleiton, Hii 
sympathies were always strongly with™n. 
men in their disputes with their employen,' 
In 1848, while living at Owleiton, I, 
guaranteed the ooete of the solieitot * 
defended Drury, Marsden^ Bulloss, aid 
Hall, charged with employing two men to 
destroy tho property of Peter Brmt.ta y 
The prisoners were ovontually libemtk® 
technical grounds, but Broadhead fomj 
himself seriously embarrassed by tbe beau 
amount of the costs. ’ 

In 1848 or 1849 he was appointed aecte- 
tary of the eaw-grinders’ union. The bodj 
was a small cue, numbering as late as Iw 
only 190 members. Originally it was oip. 
nised chiefly as a mutual benefit eocidT, 
Under Broadheacl’s vigorous monagemeat 
the working members in five years contri- 
buted no loss than 9,000f. to sick and tm- 
employed members. Romoving from Owli*. 
ton be became landlord of the Gteybowil 
inn at ‘Westhar, and subsequently of th 
Royal George in Carver Street, SheffleH 
Tliceo houses booame the hoadqiiaiteie of the 
saw-gi'indore’ union, and Broadhoad, though 
nominally only soorclary, in reolity dictated 
its actions. IIo was full of zeal for its pm. 
spority, and, to oiiforco discipline on ite 
members and compel tho whole of the woA- 
men to enrol themselves, hesitated at no 
measures, however disgraceful. The trade 
had long been notorious for ratteniuge and 
outrages, but under Broadhoad’s manage- 
mont more daring crimes were peipetiated. 
In July 1863 ho lured three men to hamstnng 
a horse belonging to Elisha Parker of Bore, 
who had offended by working in associatiea 
with two uon-unioniets. Porker, remaining 
obdurate, was fired at and wounded on Whit 
Monday, 1864, at tho instigation of Broad- 
head, who paid his assailants out of the fundi 
of tue union. In Novombor 1867 James 
Linley, who porsistod in hooping a numhei 
of apprentices in defiance of the union, wai 
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?Ta«oSs James iralkm to 

I^ed Orootos 


■ rtA head ‘in a public-house in rortlaiid 
S aSed ftom the effect of the wound 

MW-grinderwhoiefhaedto lom the union, 
rditober James nelliwoll, another non- 
Zionist, was injured by. the explosion of 
yf a can of gunpowder m lus trough, and 
toph Wflson, Helliwell’s emnloyer, had a 
can of irunpowder exploded in Ins collar by 
tookes on 24 Nov. After on unauooeaaful 
attempt by Orooltestoblow down a chimney 
at Firth’s works, oonsidorahlo 

damage was done by Crookes and Ilallam, at 
Btoa&cad’a suggestion, to the works of 
Messrs, ‘Whsatmon & Smith, who had intro- 
duced machinery for grinding straight saws. 

%paB outrages continued, though with 
lesa^uency, until 1800. Broadhead oon- 
itantly protested his entire innocence, styZ- 
mg the attempt on Messre. "Whoatman & 
Si Sith 'ft hallish deed, and on another oooa- 
eion offering a reward for the detuotion of 
tie offender. When Linley was shot he 
wrote letters expressing his abhorrence. 
He even imputed attacks on manufactorios 
to the jealousy of rival employers. Not- 
withstanding tiisso protestations it was sus- 
pected that we union was cognisant of many 
of the crimes committsd. The editor of the 
'Sheffield Daily Telegraph’ was espocially 
active in attacking Broadhead, and in eoelr- 
iug evidence against him. Every effort at 
deteotion, howevor, failed in spite of the 
ofiir of lorge rewards. Under tlioso oir- 
ounstanoes it was felt that unusual coiicus- 
Bions must ho made to arrive at the truth. 
An attempt to blow up a house in Now 
Hereford Street on 8 Oct. 1800 Anally in- 
duced government to take action. On 6 April 
1867 an aot was passed directing oxaminora 
to coUeot evideuco at Sheffield regarding the 
organisation and rules of tlio union, and em- 
powering them to give a cortliicalo to any 
witness who gave satisfactory evidence pro- 
tecting him from the offoot of his disclo- 
eures. The examiners under the act sat at 
Sheffield from 8 Juno to 8 July. Broadhead 
was among _ the numerous witnessoa ex- 
amined. Ilia ah' at first was coufidont : he 
flourished his gold eye-glass and patronised 


the court. The testimony of Hallam and 
Crookes, however, established his complicity 
in a number of misdeeds, and he was driven 
in self-protection to make a full avowal of 
his practices. ITo admitted having insti- 
gated one murder, that of Linloy, and twelve 
other outrages, besides many smaller offences. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings 
Broadhead received a certificate under the 
act, and on 18 Aug. the saw-grinders’ union 
refused to expel him on the ground that hia 
deods were the result of the want of properly 
icguktud tribunals 1 o hind workmen to what 
was ‘ honourable, just, and good.’ 11 e found 
Iiittisolf, however, unable to endure the 
general contumely. IJis health failed. The 
magistrates revoked the licence of theBoyal 
Ueorgo on 22 Aug. 1807, and refused to 
grant him a licence for a heorshop. A sub- 
scription was made for him among tho trade 
woriemen, and ho emigrated to America in 
November 1809 ; hut, failing to find employ- 
menl, oventually ret urned to Bhcfflold, where 
he kept agroce/sshopinMondow Street until 
his death. In 1870 ho had an attack of 
paralysis, and for tho last twelve mouths of 
his life ho was almost helpless, lie died in 
Meadow Btroot on 18 March 1879. lie mar- 
ried Miss Wildgoose of Loxky, by whom ho 
had nine chiltlruu. llis wife survived him. 

Broadhead was introduced by Ohorlos 
lloade into his novel ‘Put youreolf in his 
Place,' under the designation of Crotait. 

[There Is an excellent memoir of Broadhead 
in tho iSlietllold and Hotherimm Independent, 
17 March 1870 ; Sholhold Daily Telegraph, 
17 March 1870 ; Trades Unions Oominission, 
Shoineld Outrnges Buijniry, vol. ii., Minutes of 
ISvidonco (1807), pp. 222-61 ; Ann. Bog. 1807. 
Cliron. 73-0, 216-8; Hunter’s Uallamshiro, eil, 
Untty, 1800, pp, 217-22; G-ntly’s Sliofllbld, 
Past and Present, 1873, pp, 202-0. j K. I. 0. 

BBOOMB, SibFHEDEIUOKNAPIEII 
0842-1800), colonial governor, born in 
Onnada on 18 Nov. 1842) was the eldest son 
of X’rodoriok Broome, a missionary in Canada, 
and afterwards rector of Konloy in Shrop- 
shire, by luR wife, Oatherino Elizabeth, oldest 
daughter of Lieut eimnl-colonol Napier, 11 o 
was ocluoatod at Whitchurch grammar school 
mShrox)Bhiro,aud in 1867 emigrated to Uan- 
(orbury in Now Zoaknd, whore he engaged 
in shoup farming. In 1808 ho published 
‘ J'oems from Now 'Alealand’ (Loudon, 8vo), 
and in 1809 ‘ Tlio Rlraiiger from Sorij^os,’ 
London, 8vo. In 1809 ho returned toBng^ 
land, and was almost immediately omployod 
by the 'Timos’ as a general contributor, 
reviewer, and art critic, tie also wrote prose 
and verso for I ho' Oornliill,’ ‘ Macmillan’s,’ and 
other magazines, In 1870 Bioume was op- 
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^ fSnff down of his wife’s oousUtution 
SSi^d their rapid return to England; 
Shedied while they were passing through 
K in May 1846. She was huned in 
Psns y ^ — Inl846, nndsomowliat 


SfrW^sTn London collating autho. 
Sas to the compilation of a portrait of 
gSespeare, in whieli, as the result attest, 
the artut went as near as possible to success. 
This picture, after being long in theposscs- 
sion of the artist's friend, Mr. Lowes Didtin- 
jon was acquired by the Manchester Art 
flalW ia Brown had made 

a desim for a very iiMorlant picluro of 
<WycM reading his Translation of the 
Bible to John of Gaunt,’ which in 1847 was 
completed in London and publicly shown at 
the ‘Free Exhihition ’ in 1848 ; owing to its 
extreme finish, and delicacy of tint 
and tona as well as to a certain freaoo-lilio 
quality, it attracted much attention, but it 
^ an artificially balanced composition, nnd 
a certain ‘ German’ air pervaded it. 

This picture elicited from Dante G. Kosaotti 
a somewhat juvenile letter, earnoetly bogging 
Brown to accept the writer as a pupil, oiid 
Brown generously took tho aomowliat un- 
teacliahle you^ student undor his charge. 
By this means Brown was brought into close 
rdations with the sovon artiste who had 
iuBtforined ^emsolves into the Society of 
Pre-Baphaelite brethren. Threo of tho six 
artists— Millais, D. G. llossotti, and the prO' 
sent writer — at once formally approacliod 
Brown with an invitation to join them ; but 
Brown declined the invitation mainly bocauso 
of the very exaggerated sort of ' realism ’ 
which for a short time at tho outset was 
affected by the brotherhood. But until doath 
parted them he was 011 very afiectiouato terms 
with five of the brethren — Jainos Oollinsan 
and Mr. Ilolman Hunt in addition to the 
three already named — and upon tlie art of all 
of them his influonoo, as well as tlioirs upon 
his ait, was not small. But in 18 IS iio Avas 
far in advance of the I’ro-naphaoUlQS in his 
accomplishment os an artist, and their in- 
fluence on him developed very gradually. 
Through 1848, the year in which 1 ho brothon* 
hood wasfomed, it was not apparent at all. 
None of Brown’s pictures, in fact, exhibited 
with signal effect that sort of realistic paint- 
ing which is ignorant ly supposed to liavo 
been the ne plui ultra of tho I’ro-Uaphaolite 
faith, until the brolhorliood was beginning 
to dissolve. In 1848 Brown painted ‘ 'fhe 
Inftnt’s Bepast,’ which was simply a hrilliant , 


study of the ofluct of iirolight, and was void 
of thoBo higher and dramatic aims which 
distinguished tho contemporary paintings 
of Millais, Bossetti, Collinsou, and Mr. 
Ilolman Hunt. Brown’s most realistic and 
‘octual’ achievement Avas his ‘"Work’ of 
1862, and his ‘ Lost of England ’ of 1666. 
It was highly characteristic of Brown that 
he carried into execution in these fine pLc- 
iuroB the original principles of the brother- 
hood he refused to join. He had already 
made himself, howcA'er, so far on ally of the 
society that Avhen their mogazine, ‘The 
Germ,’ Avas published in 1860 he contributed 
poetry, prose, and an etching illustrating his 
ooncoption of Lear and Cordelia’s history. 

Meanwhile, continuing in his own courso, 
BroAvn prodiiood ‘ Cordelia at the Bedside of 
Lear,’ 1849, a wonderfully sympathetic, 
dramatic, and vigorous picture brilliantly 
painted; and ' Christ wamiing Peter’s Feet,’ 
1861, partly repainted in 1860, 1 871 ,and 1 802, 
and now 0110 of the masterpiooos in tho No- 
tional (I'ato) Gallery at Miflbank. ‘ Work/ 
which IS now consincnous in the public gal- 
lery at Manchester, was begun in 1862 and 
ftnishedin 1808; it was painted inch by inch 
in broad daylight, in tho street at Ilamp- 
stoad, and is a composition of portraits the 
most diverso. It illnstratos not muroly 
JiioAvn’s artistic knoAvlodgo, skill, and genius, 
but the Btringonoy of bis political views at 
tho lime, and is n sort of pictorial essay 
produced under tho mordent influence of 
Thomas Carlyle and tho {ronllor altruism 
of b\ D. Maurice ; it oompnsos likenesses of 
both those thhikors. After ‘ Work ' woe 
well advanced, Biwii’s masterpiece, the ira- 
meoHurobly finer ‘ Last of Englond,’ took 
its place upon llie doboI. This typo of Pre- 
Itaphaelitism at its best is noAV a loading 
ornament of tho piiblio gallery at Birming- 
ham. It has been said of it that ‘ Brown 
novor painted better, and few pictures repre- 
sent BO well or BO adequately the passionate 
hopes ond lofty devotion of tho I’re- 
Itaphnulito brotherhood wlion it came into 
being.’ Its two figures era exact and pro- 
fonmlly moving portraits of BroAvn hirasolf 
and his second wife, whilo tho incidoiit it 
immortalises Avas witnossod by the painter 
whilo going to Gravesend to eoo Thomas 
Woolnor [q.v.], thou a Pro-Baphaolite hro- 
thur, embark on his way to the Australian 

g old diggings. Tho immodiato subject of 
is groat picture may have been forced upon 
him by tins Incident. At the time the work 
was uudortakeu Brown's own poouniary oir- 
cumBtances were much straitened and a 
collai)Bo was threatening. 

In Buocooding years Brown’s more impot- 
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taut paintiugs were ‘ The Death of Sir Tris- 
tram/ 1863, uie grim grotesqueness of which 
emphasised the artist’s dramatising power. 
But it did not show those less favourable ele- 
ments of his art which are marked in such 
designs as ‘ Jacob and J oseph’s Coat,’ where 
the ul-oonditioned sons of the patriarch pte^ 
sent to him the blood-stained garment of 
their brother, and a dog is made to smell 
the stain I Then came ‘ King Eenfi’s Honey- 
moon,’ 1863, where the amorous queen 
caresses her gentle spouse in a charmingly 
naive manner: the vigorous and powerflil 
‘ Elijah and the Widow’s Son,’ where the 
prophet carries the boy down a flight of 
steps (the finest version of this design is at 
South Kensington) ; ‘ Oordelia’s Portion,’ 
which belongs to Mr. Albert Wood of Con- 
way ; ' The Entombment of Ohi-ist,’ a com- 
position worthy of a great old Italian master, 
1866-9 j ‘Don Juan found by Haidee,’an 
inferior work in every respect, which, unfor- 
tunately for Brown’s fame, has found a place 
in the Luxembourg at Paris ; ‘ Sardouapu us,’ 
1869, a noble dwign, dia%ured by some 
questionable drawing; and ‘Cromwell on his 
Farm,’ 1877, a somewhat overrated picture. 

In 1878 Brown began to paint in panels on 
the wall of the town hall at Manchester, 
and, as a commission &om that oitv^ a series 
of works designed to illustrate the history of 
the place. These are twelve in number, and 
as a completed series they are unique and 
unrivalled in this country, though indeed 
the examples, compared with each other, ore 
not a litue unequal ; the best of them is 
‘ The Homans building Manchester,’in which 
Brown’s quaint vein of humour is manifest 
in the incident of the centurion’s spoilt little 
son kicking at the face of his guardian ; tho 
same vein appeared in another pond at Man- 
chester of ‘The Expulsion of the Danes,’ 
where little pigs escaping get between the 
l^s cf the marauders and upset them. 
‘ Crabtree watching the Transit of Tonus,’ 
1882, has, despite some awkwardness in its 
technique, a singularly eimressive and ori- 
ginal design. The face and figure of Crab- 
tree are worthy of Brown's best years. 

Proud and sensitive, Brown was always 
keenly resentful of neglect or injury, real or 
imaginary. In fact, he was by nature a 
rebel, and his influence upon not a few who 
became eminent made him a sort of centre 
for many varieties of discontent. A lifelong 
quarrel with the Hoyol Academy began in 
1861, when room equal to that of ten ordi- 
navy works was given in the exhibition of 
that year to his huge canvas, ‘Chaucer read- 
ing the Legend of Custance,’ but its position 
caused Brown dissatisfaction, which never 


left him. He ceased to send hispict^ 
its exhibitions after 1866, cherishing S'* 
forth antagonism against all constitutedmir 
tic societies. His quarrel with thencoS 
marred the effect which his genius 
technical resources might have proC 
upon tho art of his contemporoties. 

Brown made a numerous coUectiou of i 
pictures, and exhibited them in Kccajj! 
with some Salat, llo gained two priie.™ 
the Liverpool Academy, by awarding J 
the artistic members of that society so gtJ 
offended their lay patrons as to indua I 
revolution in its history. lie contributeJb 
the Paris exhibitions in 1866 and 1889' s 
the Manchester Art Treasures of 1867 ini 
to various galleries in EdinburghjLive^ 
Birmingham, and Manchester. Broim^ 
one of the founders of the original Hoanti 
Club in London, which included among i, 
members W. Burges, Sir P. Burton, tori 
Leighton, Hossotti, G. E. Street, and Thom, 
Woolner; and at the little so-called he. 
Haphaolite exhibition in Bussell pL 
Fitzroy Square, there were several piot^ 
of his. 

Desiring to develop a love for artinEnt. 
land. Brown was ono of the first of Engu 
artists who, at Camden Town, many yeu, 
before the Working Mon’s CoUege in Gnat 
Ormond Street was founded, helped to esa. 
hlish a drawin^school for artisans. At the 
Working MBn*i3 College, which was comfc 
tuted iu 1864., he was from the first amogi 
the soundest toacliors, giving his time, W 
ledge, and skill without remuneration. ^ 
some years— from 1861 to 1874— he to a 
loading member of the firm of Morris, Ma^ 
shall, Faulknor, & Oo.^ decorative artists and 
manufacturors of artistic furniture, which 
was founded by William Morris [q. Y.SnpplJ 
and his friends in Hod Lion Square, and uUi- 
matoly — aftor 1874 — bocanio Morris’s aola 
concorn, Tho firm’s inilnouco upon decs' 
rative art has been revolutionary and of th 
greatest vuluo. Many of its best woihaia 
stainod glass and otuor methods of desiga 
were by Brown. 

Ill 1891 a nnmhor of artists (inriudini 
many royal acndomician^ and omateursaulh 
sorlhod about 900/. in order to socureforthe 
National Gallory a picture whioh should 
adequately represent Brown’s art. This 
compliment, paid mainly by painters to a 
paintor, is unique, and of the highest kind. 
Death iutervoning, tho commission thus 
offered was never coinploted, hut with a 
portion of the money ‘ Christ washing Petefa 
Feet’ was bought for tho National GsUeiy, 
where it now is, tho large cartoon of 'The 
Body of Harold brought to the Gouquetoc' 
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' .1 fnr the South London Art Gnl- 

r of designs, wMoh ere 

?^jirLorative, were iDouglit and distri- 
w^^aiaonir the art schools of England. 

^ T tn in his life Brown had a full share of 
t«^f,ht«i In November 1874 his 

ffiS heart were con vulsed by the d^th 
Sus son Oliver, a youth upon wTiose future 
ha bad founded ambitious and splendid 
rsee Beown, Olivbe Madox! IBs 
R ossetti died on 9 April 1882, and 
^ October 1890 Mrs. Madox Brown, 1 ha 
winter’s second wife. It was then manifest 
ftiends that his own powers were 

fiiilinff. ButheliveduntilOOet. laOSj five 

iavs later he was buried in the cemetery at 
Itochley, where the remains of his second 
wife and son ware already laid, lie was, 
sxcept perhaps Millais, tiio_ most English 
of the English artists of his timo._ 

Brown married hie second wife, Emma 
Hill the daughter of a flerofordshiro farmer, 
in 1^ ; she was only fiftooii at the time, 
uid her mother's opposition to the marriage 
led to an elopement. Brown’s elder daughter, 
Lucy, married Mr. William M. Rossetti, the 
founger brother of the artist [see Rossetti, 
inor Madox] ; his younger daughter, Oa- 
Uirn'Tifl , married Franx (or Erancis) Iluoffer 
fn, v.]) and their son, Mr. Ford Madox 
Hueffer, published m 1806 a biography of 
the painter, his grandfather. 

Besides the portrait of himself wliieh 
Brown introduced into his 'The Last of 
IMeland’ (now at the Birmingham Art 
Qafieiy), there is a eooond jiortrait by him, 
of himaelf, which was oxhihited in the New 
Galleryi London, in 1000: a reproduction is 
gWen in Mr, F. M. Iluoffors 'Momoir.' 
Several of his pictures, including ‘The Lost 
of England,’ ‘ Work,’ ‘ Hardanopnlus,’ ‘ Elypli 
and the Widow’s Son,’ ' Cordelia,’ and ‘ Christ 
washing Peter's Foot,’ have been engraved. 

[Feieonal kiiowlodgo; Memoir of Madox 
Brown by his grandson, Mr. F. M. Iluoiror ( 1 89(1} ; 
tvD ortiolea in the 'Portfolio' (1803) by tlie pro- 
ant writer, which wore seen in proof and ap- 
proved by Madox Brown,] F. C, S, 

BROWN, GEORGE (1818-1880), Oanor 
dian politician, was born at Edinburgh on 
29 Nor. 1818. 

His father, Petee Beowe (1784-1868), 
Canadian JoumoliBt, born in Scotland on 
29 June 1784, was an Edinburgh merchant. 
Encovuitering reverses ho emigrated to New 
York in 1888, where in Becombor 1842 he 
founded the 'British Ohroniolo,’ a weekly 
newspaper emcciolly intended mr Scottieh 
emigrants. Being unoblo to compete with 
the ‘Albion,’ which roproseiilou general 
British interests, it was removed to Toronto 


in 1843, and reehrislenod ‘ The Banner,’ be- 
coming the peculiar organ of the Free Ohuroh 
of Scotland in Oanada. While in New York 
Brown published, under thepeeudonym 'Li- 
bertae,' a reply to Charles Edward Lester's 
‘Glory ond Shame of England’ (1842), en- 
ii^d ‘ Tho Fame and Glory of England 
Vindicated.’ lie died at Toronto on 30 J une 
1863. lie married the only daughter of 
George Mackenzie of Stornoway in the 
Lewis. 

His son was educated at the Edinburgh 
nigh School and at the Southern Academy. 
He aocompanied his father to New York m 
1836, and became publisher and business 
manager of the ‘ British Ohronicle,’ During 
a visit to Toronto in this capacity his ability 
attracted the attention of the leaders of the 
reform party in Canada, and negotiations 
were commonoed which terminated in the 
removal of himself and his father to that 
town. Almost immediately after his arrival 
ho founded the ' Globe ’ at tho instance of 
the reform parly. This political journal, 
originally published weekly, soon became 
one of tho loading Canadian papiors. In 
1863 it became a daily paper. During 
Brown’s lifetime it was distinguished by its 
vigorous inveotive and its personal nllaoks 
on political opponents. Brown strongly 
Bupporlod tho reform party in their eteugglo 
witli BirOharleHTheophilusMuloalfo (after- 
wards Baron MetcalJo) [q. v.] on tho ques- 
tion of rosponsiblo govonimont [see art. 
Baoiwxn, Roeewt, in Suppl.] In 1861, 
however, ho Bovorod himself from liis porty, 
which was then in power under the Baldwln- 
Lofontaino ministry, on tho question of 

r aggression in England and elsewhere, 
idontillod himself with proloslant 
opinione, and in Dccomber 1861 was ro- 
turuod to tho Canadian legislative assembly 
for tho county of Kent. Ho established liim- 
solf as the leader of an extreme section of tho 
rodicals, whom ho had formerly donounood, 
and whoso sobriquet, tho ' Clear Qrils,’ ho 
had himself ironically given in tho columns 
of tho ‘ Globe.’ At tho election of 1864 ho 
was rotunu'd for Lambton county, and in 
1867 for Toronto, On 31 July 1868, on tho 
doiuat of Sir John Alexander Macdonald 
[q. v.], ho undort 00 k to form a ministry. He 
Burcuuded in patching up a lielerogoueous 
cabinet, known as thoBrown-Dorion admini- 
stration, but it held olllco only for four days, 
resigning on the rofusol of the governor- 
general, Sir Edmund Walker Heod [A v.], 
to dissolve parliament. His failure md his 
party a aorioua injury, ond in 1861 he was 
unseated, In Maioh 1863, however, he re- 
turned to tho oasombly os member for South 
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Oxford, a seat which he retained until the 
confederation in 1867. On 80 June 1864 he 
entered the coalition ministry of Sir Etienne 
Pascal TachS [q.T.J as president of the coun- 
cil. He took part in the intercolonial confer- 
ence on federation in September at Charlotte- 
town in Prince Edward Island, and in that at 
Quebec in October, andproceeded to England 
as a delegate inl866. Ho was a member of the 
confederate council of the British North. 
American colonies that sat in Quebec in Sep- 
tember 1866 to negotiate commercial treaties, 
but on 21 Deo. he resigned office owing to his 
disapproval of the terms on which government 
proposed to renew their commercial treaty 
with the United States. After the con- 
clusion of the federation in 1807 he failed 
to obtain Section to the House of Oom- 
mons, but on 16 Dec. 1873 he was called 
to the senate. In February 1874 he was 
chosen to proceed to Washi^on to nego- 
tiate, in conjunction with Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, a commercial treaty which should in- 
clude a settlement of the fishery question. 
A iaft treaty was drawn up but failed to 
obtain the sanction of the United States 
senate. In 1876 Brown declined the 
houtenont-governorship of Ontario, and on 
24 May 1879 he was gazetted K.O.M.G., 
but refused the honour. On 26 March 1880 
he was shot at the * Qloho ’ oflioe by George 
Bennett, a discharged employ^, and died 
from the efleots or the injury on 9 May. 
He was buried in the Necropolis cemetery 
on 12 May. Bennett was executed for the 
murder on 23 July. 

On 27 Nov, 1862 Brown married at Edin- 
burgh Annie, eldest dau^ter of Thomas 
Nefion of Abden House, Edinburgh. She 
survived him with several children. A 
statue was erected to him in the University 
Park at Toronto. In 1864 ho established 
the ‘ Canada Farmer,’ a weekly agricultural 
jomnol. 

[Mackenzie’s Life and Spoochos of lion, 
George Brown (with portrait), 1882 ; Dominion 
Annual Boater, 1880-1, pp. 239-40, 303-6 ; 
Morgan’s Bibliotheca Canailonsis, 1887; Mor- 
gan’s Canadian Parliamentary Companion, 1875, 
pp.67-0; Turcotte'bCanadasousl’Union, Quebec, 
1871-2 ; Morgan’s Celebrated Canadians, 1862, 
pp. 769-78; Dent’s Canadian Portrait Oollory 
(with portrait), 1880, ii. 8-24 j Dent’s Lost Forty 
Years, 1881 ; Collins’s Life and Career of Sir 
J. A. Maodonald, 1888.] E. I. C. 

BROWN, HUGH 8TOWELL (1828- 
1880), baptist minister, bom at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on 10 Aug. 1823, was second 
son of Robert Brown, by his wife Dorothy 
(Thomson). Thomas Edward Brown [q. v. 
Suppl,] was his younger brother. 


The father, Eobubt Bnowir 
was at one time master of the'emm™'' 
school in Douglas, and in 1817 heeaLS* 
lain of Bt. Matthew’s oliapel in that t^ 
An evangelical of extreme views, he m 
read the Athanosian Creed, and took'”* 
notice of Ash W ednesday or Lent. In to 
he became curate of iHrk Braddan 
coeding os vicar on 2 April 1838. He learnd 
Manxm order to preach in it, and suppimS 
a family of nine on less than 2001 ay® 
Ills boys spent the summers m collethn, 
his tithes of hajr and com, interinitte3 
walking five miles to Douglas panai 
school, hut Hugh’s early education 
chiefiy in reading four or five hours dailjtj 
his father, who hooame almost blind. Bolat 
Brown was found dead by the roadside u 
28 Nov. 1846, and buried next day etKii 
Braddan. He^ wrote twenty-two 'Senaoia 
on various Subjects,’ W ollin^on (Slitopslmi) 
and London, 1818, 8vo ; and a volume oi 
‘ Poems, principally Snored,’ London, 1828 
12 mo (of. Letters ofTkomasEdwariBtm 
1900, i. 13-18). ’ 

Hugh was apprenticed when fifteen to 1 
land surveyor, and employed in tithe con- 
mutation and ordnance surveys in Oheshw 
Shrewsbury, and York, In 1840 he entenii 
the London and Birmingham Railway (join. 
pany’s works at Wolvorton, Buckinghom- 
shiro. Whilo earning from four to sigh 
shillings a wook ho began to study Qieol, 
chalking bis first exorcises on a fire-hm. 
After three years, part of tho time spent la 
driving a locomotive between Oiewe aid 
Wolverton, be rotnrnod home and entend 
King William’s Collogo at Castletown to 
study for the ohurcli. Wlion his training 
WHS almost completo ho full unable to suk- 
scriho to (ho ordination surviee, and lesolTed 
to roturn to his trade ; hut in the moantma 
was haplisod at Stony Stralford, kst b 
fathor, and roccivud unoxpecledly an inrita' 
lion to preaoh at Myrtle Stroot Baptia 
Chapel, Liverpool. About November 1817 
ho was accepted by tbat congrogafion aa 
their minister. Ho was then twonty-fbur, 
There he remained until hie death, winning 

t reat popularity as a preacher. To bin Sun- 
ay oAomoon lecture, c.itablishcd in 1864 m 
the Concert Iloll, Liverpool, ho drew from 
two to throe thousand working men, whom 
his own early exporioiioos, nudod to gjeat 
powor and plainness of speech, with ahunW 
humour, powerfully inmionood. He antici- 
pated the post office by opening aworkman'a 
savings bank, to which over 80,0001. waa 
ontrustod before it was wound up. In 1878 
be visitod Canada and tho States. 

Brovm was prosidonl in 1 878 of tho Baptiat 
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„ . „ "HiTaddre^ (printed in London, 
an appeal for a better oduoatad 
nunistry. He thouglit at ono 
nonconto Liverpool to open a 

at Oxford or Cambridge, to bo aHiliated 
f nf tbe colleges. Ho was m favour oi 
u^oning denominational colleges, tbe 

fStst^ako tbeir arts degrees at oxmt- 
Turi versities. He was an aeUve member 
7ths Baptist Missionary Sncioly, and for 
many yearn president of tbe Liverpool Peaoe 
Strand chairman of the Seaman a Friend 
?®Ztion. He died after a few days’ 
C fom apoplexy on M Fob. 1880 at 
Salkner Square, Liverpool, and was buried 

r.n Sivett. who was tlio inotlior of all bis 
?Mlcl«n, and died in 18Q3 ; secondly,, bo 
married Pboebe, sister to Mr. W. 9- /.'“•inOi 
M.P. wbo was also bis son-in-law. Sbe died 

on'2BMatebl884. 

Many of Brown’s lectures to working 
man were printed botli separately and Lo- 
X Tbeyinolude: 1. 'The Battle of 
Life' 181)7, 8vo. 2. ‘Lectures,’ 3 vole. 
LivMPOol, 1868-00, 12ino. 3. ‘ Jlogartli and 
iis Pictures,' 1800, 8 VO. 4. ‘TboBnlwiu-ks of 
Protestantism,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 0. ‘ Lee- 
tiires to Working Men,’ Loudon, 1870j 8vo. 
6. 'Ancient Maxims for Modern Times,* 
T^i/inn, 1870, Syo. TTo contributed a series 
of 'Sunday Readings’ to 'Good Words.’ 
Postbumously appeared: ‘Manliness and 
other Sermons,’ Bdinbiirgb and Loudon, 
1889, 8vo, with preface by Alexander Mno- 
hren, D.D., and other discourses in 'Ser- 
mons for Special Occasions,’ ‘ Tlio Olerioal 
Libiaiy,’ 1888, 8vo. Ilis ‘ Autobiography, ' 
with extracts from bis commonplace book, 
■was edited, with seloolions from bis sormons, 
by W. S. Oaine, London, 1 887, 8vo, A 
iptrait, painted in 1872 by Edwin Long, 
B,A., is reproduced in the work, with two 


[Brown’s Antobiograpliy, od. W. S. Oniiio, 
sad Works; lliiiriBon’s Bibliolboea Monon- 
ait, 1870, and liis Ohuroli Rotas (Manx Boo.), 
1878, pp. 113, 116; Thwailos’s Isle of Man, p. 
386; Lottors of T. E. Brown, i, 118 ; Llvorpool 
Mtroury, 26 and 27 Feb, and 1 March 1880.1 

0. F. S. 

BROWM, JOHN (1780-1860), geologist, 
born at Braintree in Essex in 178(^ was ap- 
pnticed to a stonemason. Wliilo working 
mbis master’s yard, like Hugh Miller [q.vj 
be was attracted to the study of ge^gy. 
Alter the expiry of bis iiidenturos he worked 
at Braintree for a few years as a joiivnoyman, 
and when about twon1|y-rtvu removed to Ool- 
obeatsr, where be carried on business at blast 


Hill for another twenty-flve years, retiring 
from active work in 1830. lie removed to 
Stanway, near Colchester, purebased a house 
and farm, and devoted the rest of bis life to 
the study of geology and kindred subjects. 
His rcsearobes along the coasts of Essex, 
Kent, and Sussex brought to light interest- 
ing remains of tbo elephant and rhinoceros, 
and bo made a very fine collection of fossils 
and sbella. His collections wore boquoatbod 
to bis friend (Sir) Richard Owen, by whom 
the bulk of them wore presented to tbo 
British Natural History Museum. Brown 
died at Stanway on 28 Nov. 1869, and was 
buried in the oburebyard on the north side 
of tbo ebureb on 6 Dee. ITi* was twice 
married, but loft no cluldrcn. lie was a 
contributor to tlio 'Magasmo of Natural 
History,’ tbo ‘rroocodhigH’ of tlie Asb- 
moloan Society, the ‘Proceedings’ of tbe 
Geological Society, 'Annals of Natural 
Ilistory,’ the 'London Geological Journal,’ 
and tbo ' Essex Intorary Journal.’ 

[Essex Naturalist, 18D0, iv. 168-08; Proc. of 
Uio Qoological Sec. 1800, vol. xvi. p. xxvii.] 

J5. I. 0. 

BROWN,STBJOnN(1816-18f)(i),pioneer 
of oi'niouT plate mnmifocture, born at Bbef- 
Hold in Flavoll’s Yard, Fargate, on 0 l)po. 
18] 6, was the second son of Samuel Brown, 
a slater of that town. lie was oduoatod at 
a local Bolioul held in a garret, and was ap- 

f rent iced at the ago of fourteen to Earl, 
rorloii, & Co., factors, of Oroberd Place. 
In 1831 bis emiiluyurs engaged in Die monu- 
faotuTO of flics iiiul table outliiry, taking an 
eBtablisbmont in li’ockiiigbam Street, wbicb 
they styled tbo ITallarasbiro Works. Earl, 
the senior part nor of ilio firm, impressed by 
Brown's obility, olTorod him his fuotoring 
business, and advanced him part of the 
capital bo required to carry it on. In 1848 
Brown iiivontod tbe coniool stool B])ring 
biiflbr for roil way wagons, oiid soon bo was 
manufiictui'ing 150 sots a week. 

Brown’s groat aohiovement was tbo dovu- 
lopmont of ovmour plating for wav vo.SBcl8. 
In 1800 bo saw at 'rbiilon the L’rencb ship 
Lo Gloiiu She was a timber-built 90-gttn 
tbroo-dookor, out down and coated withbam- 
morod plate armour, four and a Imlf inches 
Icicle. This cent rivanoo ocoasioned tbo Eng- 
lish govornraoiit so much uneasiness that 
they ordered ton 90- and 100-giui vessels to 
be similarly a dapt od. Brown, from a distant 
ins])oction of Jja Gloire, oame to tbe con- 
clusion that tbe armoured plates used in 
protooting her might hove boon rolled in- 
stead of luimmerod. Ho was at that time 
mayor of Hlu)iflold,andJio invited thepromiov, 
Lord Palmerston, to inspoot (bo process. 
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Palmerstou’s visit was followad in. _A.pril 
1863 by one from the lords of the admiralty, 
■who saw rolled a plate twelve inches thick 
and fifteen 'to twenty feet long. The latter 
visit was the subject of an article in * Punch’ 
(18 April 1863). The admiralty were con- 
■vinced of the merits of Brown’s methods, 
and the royal commission on armour plates 
ordered from his works nearly all the plates 
they reguired. In a few years he had sheathed 
fully three fourths of the British Mvy. 

In 1866 he concentrated in Suville Street, 
Sheffield, the different manufactures in 
which he had been engaged in various parts 
of the town. His establishment, styled the 
Atlas Works, covered nearly thirty acres, 
and increased until it gave employment to 
over four thousand artisans. He undertook 
the manufacture of armour plates, orduance 
forgings, railway bars, steel springs, buffers, 
tires, and axles, supplied Sheffield with iron 
for steel-making purposes, and was the f rst 
successfully to devmop the Bessemer pro- 
cess, and to introduce into Sheffield the 
manufacture of steel rails. He received fre- 
quent applications from foreign governments 
for armour plates, but invariably declined 
such contracts unless the consent of the homo 
government was obtained. During the civil 
war in America he refused largo orders from 
the northern stales. 

In 1861 his business was converted into i 
a limited liability company, and he retired 
to Endfield Hall, Bonmoor, near Sheffield. 
He was mayor of Sheffield in 1862 and 1863, 
and master cutler in 1866 and 1866, and was 
knitted in 1867. He died without issue 
at Bhortlands, the house of Mr. Barron, 
Bromley in Kent, on 27 Dec. 1896, and was 
buried at Ecclesall on 31 Dec. In 1839 he 
married Mary (d, 28 Nov. 1881), eldest 
daughter of Benjamin Scholefield of SholUeld, 

[Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 28 Dec. 1808 ; 
Times, 11 Aug. 1882, 28 Deo. 1896.] E. 1. C. 


BROWN, ROBERT (1842-1896), geo- 
grapher, the only son of Thomas Brown of 
Oampster, Caithness, was born at Oampstor 
on 23 March 1842. He was educated at 
Edinburgh University, where ha graduated 
B. A. in 1860, and afterwards at Leyden, and 
at Rostock, where he obtained thenonorary 
degree of Ph.D. in 1870. In 1861 he visited 
Spitsbergen, Greenland, and Baffin’s Bay, 
and during the next two years he visited the 
Pacific, and ranged the continent of America 
from Yenozuela to Alaska and the Behring 
sea. He was botanist to the British 
Columbia expedition in 1863, and com- 
mander of the Yancouvor exploration ofi 
1864, when the interior of tlie island was , 


charted for the first time under his aiT' 
vision. He visited Greenland wirt 
Edward Whympor in 1867, mr’“-- ™ ^ 
study of the glaciers, and devi 
views upon the subject of the erosive 
of ice (of. Geoff. Journal, vols. xxxii 1 
xli.) Subsequontly he travelled ba 
north-western portions of Africa. In iS 
he settled at Edinburgh, holding the ^ 
of lecturer in natural liistory in the sC 
of Arts and at the Heriot-T^tt oolloire n 
was also an extra medical lecturerbft 
university and interim lecturer on ' ™ 


there in 1873, and for part of that yeni 
geology olso. Ha became a frequent aZ 
tribulor to the periodical press upon eta. 
graphical subjects, and wrote n<vi..iS 
memoirs for the 'Transactions’ of ft! 
Linnean and Geographical Societies, vatjisi! 
pographioal research with botany. In [ gn 
he was an unsucoossful candidate foi th 
chair of botany in Edinburgh DniveMit, 
and his failure depressed him. He mote 
much for * Ohambei's’s Enoyolopindia' sgd 
other works of reference, for the ‘Aeademf' 
and the ' Scotsmen.’ In 1876 he aoceptedl 
post on the staff of the ‘ Echo,’ and removed 
to London. In 1879 ho became a leate 
writer for tho ‘ Standard,’ and retain^ tk 
post for the rest of his life. Monnwhilok 
prepared popular geographical works, most 
of which wore published by Mossts. iWi 
in serial form. They include ‘ Tho Usees of 
Mankind ; being a Popular Description of fte 
OharacteristicB, Manners, and Oustomsd 
the Principal Varieties of ths Huim 
Family' (London, 1873-6, 4 vols. 4to); ‘The 
Oountrios of the World ’ (1876-^1, 6 vob. 
8vo); ‘Soionoo for All’ (1877-82, B vols. 
8vo) i ‘ Tho Peoples of tho World’ (18824, 
6 vols. 8vo); ‘Our Earth and its Stonr' 
(based onKirchoff’s ‘ Allgomoino Erdhunde,' 
1887-8, 2 vols. 8vo); and ‘Tho Story of 
Africa and its Explorers ’ (1892-6, 4 voh 
8vo). Issued for the most part in weeMyoi 
monthly parts, and copiously illustrated, 
most of these works liavo been reissued in 


one form or another. These large compilations 

S roved widely popular, and did murii to 
issemiuate tho ‘ results of geograpUctl 
science, if not to advance gemapkiosl 
thought, but they scarcely gave Brown so 
opportunity of exorcising his full powers, 
.^art from them he^ published ‘A Manuid 
of Botany, Anatomical and Physiologicsl,’ 
in 1874, and in the following year edited 
Rink's 'Danish Greenland,’ 1877, and bis 
'Talos and Traditions of the Eskimo;’ is 
1892 ho collaborated with Sir R. L. Play- 
fair in their valuable ' Bibliogr^hy of 
Morocco ; ’ and in 1893 ho edited Pollew'i 
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Mnrocflo.’ His holidays in 

fAdfentB^ usually devoted, of 

to ttavels in the Barbary States. In 
(jhoice|to -jjosBn vice-president of the 
rjoStl rte died suddenly 
on 26 Oct. 1896, on whioh mom- 
penned by him on the previous 
iag a leader. pen““/, ^ndard.’ Ho was 


jfflifc appeared in the „ ^ ^ 
at Norwood on SO Oct. 


Ho -was 

rrKnL^for the Hahluyt Sooioty. 

^He^rrtlc council of tho^ Royal doo- 

eraphioal Society, audafollowof thoLmnaan 

^Ijmanv other learned soeiotios. Ilis name 
SSoUdby Brown’s Range, Mount 
and Brown’s Rivor m Vancouver 
^knd bv Oape Brown in Spitsbergen, and 
KnVLlond. north of Novaya Zomlya, as 
as by two flowering plants, two lichens, 
S^a fos&ant called after him by English 
,ad Swiss botanists. 

nimaa 29 Oat. 1806: Geographical Journal, 
1896 V 677! The Adventuros of John .fowilt, 
1888 (with a short notice and a portrait of 
BiotoI • Men and 'WoTnanof the Tima, Htli od.; 
OhaTanno, Karpf, ond Lo Monnior's Litoratur 
tber die Polar Bogionou, 1878: Laiiridson’s 
Bibliogiaphia Gtoonlandieo, 1800: works in 
Brit. Mus. Library.] T. S. 

BROWN. THOMAS EDWARD (1830- 
1897 ) the Monx poet, fifth son of Robert 
Brown (d. 1846), vionr of Kirk Bmddan in 
the Isle of Man, a proaolier of aoino roputo 
and a poet as well, was born at Douglas in 
1830. His mothor’e maiden nanio was 
Dorothy (Thomson). Hugh Stowoll Brown 
[q. 7 . ocpplj, the well-known baptist 
mnister oOIjTtlo Street, Liverpool, was an 
elder brother. After paeelng through King 
William’s Oollego, Islo of Man, Thomas 
obtained a serritorship at Ohrist Ohuroh, 
Oxford, malrionlating on 17 Oct. 1819, and 
took a double first in olaBsicB and law and 
iustory in 1868. He ohtninod a follow- 
sbip at Oriel in 1864, when a fellowship 
there was still the highest distinction that 
Oxford could confer. Bishop Erosor, who 
examined, was fond of rocapil ulating tho 
merits of Brown’s fellowship ossay. Ho 
was ordained in 1866, and graduated M.A. 
next year, Ho took a mastorshi]} at iiis old 
school, and vacated his fellowship by mar- 
riage in 1868, li’om which daio until 1801 
he was vice-principal of King William’s 
OoUege. During vacations he renewed his 
dose touch with tho oldsalts of thoManx har- 
bonis. IVom Beptemhor 1801 for alittlo over 
two years he was head-master of tho Orypt 
School, Gloucester (where ho hod Mr, W, E, 
Henley os a pupil) ; early in 18G<1 Dr. I’or- 
civol persuaded mm to accept the post of 


second master (and head of the modern 
side) at Clifton, where he remained, a vory 
powerful factor in the success of the school, 
for nearly thirty yeors. The first of his tales 
in verse, ‘ Betsy Lee,’ appeared in ‘ Mac- 
millan’s Magasme’ for April 1878. This 
was republished with three other Manx nar- 
rative poems as ‘ Fo’o’slo Yarns ’ in 1881 , and 
a second edition appoarod in 1880. ‘The 
Docior and other Poems ’ saw the light in 
1887, ‘The Manx Witch and other Poems’ 
in 1889, and ‘ Old John ’ in 1808. A ooHoc- 
tivQ edition of tho Poems (awanfe Mr, W. 
E. Henley) appeared in 1900. in which yeor 
his ‘Letters^ wore also published in two 
volumes under the oditoraliip of Mr. Irwin. 
The ‘ Yams ’ were highly appreciated by 
Buoli judges as Qoorge Eliot and Robert 
Browning ; hut the ‘ blonx dialect,’ though 
quite tho reverse of formidable, seems to 
have acted as a non-conductor, and the 
poems did not meet with a tithe of the re- 
cognition I hat they deserved. Once ‘Tom 
Baynos ’ and the ‘ OldPason ’gain tho reader's 
aiToctions, they will not easily be dislodged. 
In addition to his scholastio post Brown was 
ourato of St. Barnabas, Bristol, firom 1884 to 
1893, Early in tho latter year he loft Bristol 
and retuinod to his old Iiome in Ramsey. 

For two or throe years previously he had 
oontributud nccnsioiml lyrics, marked by 
‘ audacious fulicitios ’ of expression, to the 
‘Soots (afterwards ‘National’) Observer’ 
and to tiio ‘ Now lloviow ’ uudor tho direc- 
tion of his former pupil, Mr. ITonloy, and 
many of these piocos wore republishodin tho 
volume outitlod ‘ Old John.’ In May 1806 
ho rocommoudod as n gonuino ‘ Mona Bou- 
quet,’ n little hook of ‘ Manx Tales ’ by a 
young friend, Egbert Rydings. In the same 
year ho was o/lorod but refused the oroli- 
doaconry of tho Isle of Man. ITo retained 
to tho ond his early ideal of mirroring tho 
Old Manx life and s])ooch before it was snb- 
moi'ged. Tie diod suddenly at OliRon Col- 
lege while giving an address to tho hoys, 
from tho bursting of a blood-vessel in the 
brain, on 30 Oot. 1807. ITo wofl buried at 
lledland Green, Bristol. 

Brown married in 1867 Amelia, daughter 
of Dr, Thomos Stowoll of Ramsay, by whom 
ho Irnd issue two sons and several daughters. 

In character Brown was strong, almost 
luggod, but wholly lovable, and idolised by 
tho Clifton boys, over wliom his influonco 
was romarkahle. Ho had a dramatic gift 
and read his own poems with memorahlo 
ofToot. II is ‘ Eo’o’slo Earns ’ can hardly fail 
lo obtain a steadily increasing circlo of 1 ^- 
mlrors. As with Orahbo's ‘ Tales,’ tho stories 
are good in themselves, tho interest well 
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«o«U4) at University Oollnp, 

BA. 1843 at the London 
r pIw Mi Coward OolloM, Tor- 
lanersiWj London, undor Thomas 

SilmJenkyn. Leaving oollego in 1841, 
Stored to the oongregntioual plinrcU 

‘‘® I Soft Suffolh. Ilia nrai- pnidioat ion 
“ ^“Todde to Lowestoft,* 1848. He loft 
hi 181 ^ Md on 10 Sept. 1848 
Sdei Andrew Bitohie (f 26 Doo. 1848) 
Ssterof the congregational cimrcli at 
wJwthiun, Suffolk, where he was ordoinod 
™ 1 Feh 1849. Ilis ministry was plain and 
IcWiand his platform power was con- 
iSemble. From 1804 ho wfla_ secretary of 
the Suffolk Congregational Umon. At the 
pad of 1877 he published his Ilislory of 
Praiirteeationalism and Memorials of the 
SS of Norfolk and Sullblk* (8vo), a 
work on which he had boon engaged for live 
rears It shows wide and accurate resoaroh, 
Jad he had long bean a collector of mniin- 
Miipts, rare volumes, and portraits bearing 
oa lie subject. In person sliort and stout, 
he was a man of solid qualities and genial 
feaalmesB. He died on 4 April 188(1, and 
ma buried at Wrentliam on 0 April. Ho 
ffi.ii.iad, m 1849, Maiy Ann (d. 1 890), oldest 
daughter of IheRev. Il.ll. Cross of Bermuda, 
and Mt a son and five daughters, Bosulaa 
the above he published : 1. 'Dolos and Dis- 
lent ’ [1846], 12mo. 2 . ' The Oougroffational 
Church at Wrentham [Sullblk] . . , its His- 
tory and Biographies,’ 1854, 8 vo. 8. * Diasont 
and the OhuroV [1870], 8vo (in rmly to liov. 
J. 0, Hyle, afterwords bishop of Livorpool), 
4. ‘The History and Antiquitios of Uovo- 
hithe,’ 1874, 8vo. lie was a contributor to the 
Si^aff- Herzog ‘Heligious Enoyolopiodia,’ 
New York, 1882-4, 8vo. 

[Browne's Hist. Gong. Norf. nnd Suff. 1877, 
pp 321 , 433 , 632 ; Christian World, 8 April 
1886; &b^-Horzog hkicyclopisdia, 1804, sup- 
plement, p. 27; information from tlio Bov, James 
Browne, Breidfurd, Yorkshire ; personal know- 
ledge,] A. Q. 

BROWNE, SiK THOMAS aoHB 
(1807-1887), colonel and colonial governor, 
bom S July 1807, was son of JRobort Browne 
of Morton House^ near Buckingham, a 
colonel of the Buckinghamshiro militia, also 
J.P. and D.L., by Sarah Dorothea, sooond 
daughter of Gabriel Steward, M.P., of Not- 
tm^on and Meloombe, Dorset. Edward 
Harold Browne [q, v. Suppl.], bishop of Win- 
chester, was his youngest brothor. 

He was commissinnod as ensign in the 
44th foot on 14 ,Tan,_ 1824, exchanged to the 
28th foot on 28 April, bocamo lieutenant on 
11 July IMO, and captain on 1 1 .hmo 1829. 
He was aide-de-camp to Lord Nugent, the 
VOL. xxn,— SUP. 


high commissioner in the Ionian Islands 
from 1832 to 1836, and he acted for a 
time os colonial eocretary. He obtained a 
majority in tho 28th on 19 Dec. 1881, and 
oxohangod to the diet on 26 March i83(i. 
That regiment look part in llie llrst Afghan 
war, and as 0110 of its licutonant-colonols 
(afterwards Sir lliohard England [q. v.]) 
acted ae brigadier, and tho other was acsent, 
Browne commanded tho regiment. When 
England’s force, on its way to join Nott at Oan- 
dahai'jWas repulsed at llyliulzie (28 March 
1842), Browne covered its retirement, form- 
ing square and driving book the enemy. He 
wns present at the action of Oondohar on 
20 May, tho march on Oabul, and the storm- 
ing of Istalif. In tho return, march of the 
atinios through the Khybor to Indio he was 
with the roorguavd, which was frequently 
engaged. He was made brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 28 Dec. 18 12, nnd O.B, on 27 Sopt. 
1843. 

Ho ruluruod to England with tho 41st in 
184,8, ojid heoamo liculonant-colonol of it on 
22 July 1845, Ho oxchanged to tho 2lBt 
on 2 March 1819, and wont on half-pay on 
27 Juno 1861, having been appointed go- 
vornor of St. 1 lolena on 20 May. On 22 Aug. 
ho was given tho local rank of colonel. lie 
improved tho water supply at St. Ilelono. 
On 0 Nor. 1864 ho was (rnnsferrod to the 
govornorship of Now Zealand, and he lauded 
at Aiioldond on 0 Sept. 1856, Daring his 
term of olHco the disputes between the 
sottlors and tho natives about tbo purchase 
of land camo to a hood in Taranaici. lle- 
Biionsiblo government was conceded to the 
colony shortly aftor his arrival tliero, but 
native affairs were reserved to tho go- 
vernor, though lie liad 110 power to legiskte 
or In raiso mnnoy. 

Early in 1869 some land at the mouth of 
the Wnilara was bouglit from Teira of tho 
Ngatiowas, but William King, tlio chief of 
that tribo, votood tho salo. Toira’a titlo 
boing primil fork good, Browno directed 
that a survey should be made of tho land 
for further invostigntion. This was resisted 
by tho oliief ; troops were sent to Taranaki 
to enforce the governor’s orders, ond on 
17 March I860 iighting began. At tho end 
of twelve mouths, several pahs having been 
taken, tho Ngatiawas submitted, and other 
tribes whioh lind eupportod tbom withdrew 
from the district. William King took re- 
fuge with tho Waikafos. 

Browne had had tho full oonourrouoe of 
his minislors in his oourse of aclion, but 
strong protests woro made on behalf of the 
natives by some members of tho opposition, 
hy Arohduaoon Iladfleld and others of the 
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cler^i and ty Sir William Martin [q-v.l, late 
oilier justice. On 27 Aug. 1860 the colonial 
office callod for a full report on the right of 
a chief to forbid the sale of land by members 
of his tribe j and on 4 Deo. Browne furnished 
this report, showing that such ‘ seimorial 
right,’ apart from landownership, had never 
been recogfnised by his predecessors, and 
giving the opinions of various authorities. 
On 26 May 1861 the secreta^ of state (the 
Duke of Newcastle) informed him that Sir 
George Grey [^.v. Suppl.] had been appointed 
his successor, in the hope that Grey’s influ- 
ence and special qualincations would arrest 
the war which threatened to spread. The 
duke added : ‘I reco^ise with pleasure the 
sound and impartial judgment, the integrity, 
intelligence, and anxiety for the public good 
which have characterised your government 
of the colony for nearly si-x years.’ Grey 
arrived on 26 Sept., but the hopes of the 
British government were not realised. The 
Maoris afterwards, contrasting the two go- 
vernors, said ; ‘ Browne was like a haw^ he 
swooped down upon us; Grey was like a 
rat, he undermined us.’ 

On 6 March 1862 Browne was appointed 
governor of Tasmania, and remained there 
till the end of 1868. lie was made X.O.M.G. 
on 23 June 1869. lie administered the 

f overnment of Bermuda temporarily from 
1 July 1870 to 8 April 1871 . He died in 
London on 17 AprE1887. In 1864 ha had 
married Harriet, daughter of James Camp- 
bell of Oraigie, Ayrshire, who survived him. 
They had several children. The eldest son, 
Harold, commanded the first battalion king’s 
royal rifle corps in the Boer war of 1890- 
1000, and took part in the defence of Lady- 
smith. 

[Times, 19 April 1887 ; Lomax's History of 
the 41st Begiment ; Mennell's Dictionary of 
Australasian Biog;raphy ; Qlsborne's Hew Zea- 
land Bulecs and Statesmen ; Alexander's Inci- 
dents of the Maori war of 1800-1 ; Appendix 
to the Journals of the House of Boprosontatives 
of Hew Zealand, 3 June-7 Sept. 18G1; private 
information.] B. M. L. 

BROWNING. ROBERT (1812-1889), 
poet, was descenaed, as he believed, from an 
Anglo-Saxon family which bore in Norman 
times the name Be Bruni. As a matter of 
fact the stock has been traced no fiulher 
back than to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, when tlie poet’s natural great-grand- 
father owned the Woodyatesinnm the parish 
of Pentridge in Dorset. The son of this man, 
Robert Browning, was bom in 1749, and was 
a clerk in the bank of England, rising to be 
principal of the bank stock oflioe. He mar- 
ried, in 1778, Margaret Tittle, a 'West Indian 
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heiress. He died at Islington on 11 
1833. By his first wife he had two iM™. 
a son Robert, and a daughter who dieji'' 
married ; by his second wife ho hadul.'"'' 
family. Tho second Robert Brownins S* 
was born in 1781, was early sent out t 
manage the parental estate in St. Kitta i 
threw up his appointment from' diainst,, 
the system of slave labour prevailing tW 
In 1803 ho became a dork in the 
England, and in 1811 settled in 
well, and mamed tho daughter of a 
shipowner in Dundee named Wiodein^ 
whose father was a Hamburg merchants 
was a fluent winter of accurate verse inS! 
eighteenth century manner, and of taste 
both scholarly and artistic. He hod wislrf 
to be trained as a painter, and it is sy] 
that he was wont in later life to sooth 
his little boy to sleep by humming odssij 
Anacreon to him. 'The poet, whoTiadlittls 
sympathy for his grandfather, adored % 
memory of his father, and gave impressiosj 
of his genius, which ware perhaps eiom, 
rated by affection, lie was athlelio anf ei. 
joyed ma^nifloont health ; a ruddy, actits 
man, of high intelligence and liberality ol 
mind. He lived on until 1866, vigotoiito 
the end. A letter from Erederiok Locka 
Lampson preserves some intevoeting impies- 
eions of this fine old man. He had twoM 
dren— Robert, tho poot, and Sarianna, vlo 
bom 1814, survived her brotlior till 1003, ’ 
Robert Browning, one' of the EnglisbiaeB 
of most indisputable genius whom mo niae- 
teenth century has produced, was hom it 
Southampton Street, Camberwell, on 7 Miy 
1812, lie was a handsome, vigorous, fesN 
less child, and soon developed an unrestW 
activity ond a fiery temper ’ (Mbs, Okb). He 
was keenly Buscoptiblo, from earliest infancy, 
to music, poetry, and painting. At two yetn 
and throe monthe he painted (in load-pencil 
and black-currant jam-juice) a compositios 
of a cottage and rocks, which was thougki 
masterpiece. So turbulent was he and de- 
structive that lie was sent, a mere infant, to 
the day-sohool of a dame, who has the credit 
of having divined his intellect, One of tlu 
first books which infincncodhim waaOtoxiIl'i 
'Fables' in verso, and he soon began to 
make rhymes, and a little later plays, Ifrom 
a very early ago he began to devour tiu 
volumes in his father’s well-stocked libiaiy, 
and about 1824 ho had coi^leted a little 
volume of verses, called ‘ tncondita,’ fra 
which ho endeavoured in vain to find a pub- 
lisher, and it was destroyed. It had kea 
shown, however, to Mias Sarah Flower, aftat- 
wards Mrs. Adams [q. v.], who made a copy 
of it ; this copy, fifty years afterwards, M 
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of Bro-wning bimaelf, who 

into the present, writer 

?wXe verses wore servile imitations of 
™lin was at that time still alivoi and 
WhSr only merit was their mellilluous 
‘^Swss Of Miss Eliza Flower (older 
S Ssewh Flower), his oarliost literary 
Browning always spoke with doop 
Although she was nine yoars his 

he regarded her with tender boyish 
senior, n rag , . v i. i (nliavemanirod 


'Sent, and she is believed to hove inspired 
fpS 1“ 1823, in his fourteenth year, 
. Mmplete revolution was mode m Iho boy s 
at3e to literature by his becoming no- 

oLnal eaions. Ho was at this Umo at the 
«?ooI of the Eev. Thomas Heady m roplc- 
km In 1820 the question of Ins education 
was seriously raised, and it wna diioidod that 
Is should he sent neither to a publio school 
jor ultimately to a university. In later 
y£fli8 tli6 p 06 t r 0 gi‘ 6 tted tliiB dooiflioiij ‘Wllicllj 
Wever, was probably not uiifavourtiblo to 
his idiosynorasy. lie was taught at homo 
hy n tutors his training was made to in- 
clude ‘music, singing, dancing, riding, box- 
inr and fencing, lie heoamo an adopt at 
some of these, in porticiilar a gracuful and 
intrepid rider. Fi-om fouvtoon to eixtoon lin 
was inclined to heliove that musical ooinjio- 
sition would ha the art in which lio might 
euel, and ho wrote a number of eottings for 
songs j these he aftorwarda doetroyod. At 
his fether’s express wish, hie oduoolion was 
definitely litei'ary. In 1829-30, for a vory 
short time, he attended tho Gruok class of 
Pwfeseor Oeorge Long [q. v.] nt London 
Univereity, afterwards Univoreity Oolloga, 
London. Hisaunt, Mrs. Silvorthorno, greatly 
encouraged kis father in giving a lot! area 
character to Bobeil'e training. lie now 
formed the acquaintance of two young men 
adventurous spirit, each doHtined to l)o- 
coms distinguished. Of these oiio was (Sic) 
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self, who * to see life in the best sense, and cultivate 
it writer tho powers of his mind, than to sliackle him- 
lations of self in tho veiy outset of his career hy a 
livoj and laborious training, foreign to that aim.' ‘In 
Bllilluoue short, llohort, your design is to he a poet P ’ 
er (older Ue admitted it; and his father at once ac- 
b literary quiesced. It has been said that the bar and 
’ith duop pointing occurred to him ns possible profee- 
yoars his sions. It may be so, hut tlie aUtonuml just 
)i' boyish made was taken from his own lips, and doiiht- 
5 inspired less represents tho upshot of family discussion 
nth year, culminating in tho determination to live a life 
t ho boy's of pure culture, out of which art might spon- 
ning ac- taneously rise. It began to risii immediately, 
iidlvoats, in the form of ooloesal schemoe for poems. In 
L in thoir Oclohor 1832 llohort was already engaged 
no at tho upon his first completed work, ‘ Pauline.’ 
in Peek- Mre. Bilyort borne paid for it to be printed, 
iducation and Uie 1 i ttlo volume appeared, anonymously, 
idod that in January 1833. The pool sent a copy to 
io Eohool W. J. Fox, with a lol tor in which he de- 
Iii later scribed himsolfas‘ an oddish sort of boy, who 
n, which, had tho honour of being introduced to you 
imiblo to at Haoknoy some years hack' by Sovali 
at lioino I'lowor Adams. Fox roviewod ‘Paulino’ 
lo to in- with yory groat warmth in Iho ‘Monthly 
ing, box- llcpository,’ and it foil also under thofavour- 
(ulopt at able notice of Allan Ounuingliam. J, 8. 
ufiil and Mill rund anil enlhusiiistically admired it, 
xtoon hn but had no onporlunity of giving it public 
looinpo- praise. Witli tluiso exceptions ‘Paulino’ 
10 might Ml absolutely still-horn from the press. The 
itinge for lifo of Ilobert Rrowning during tho noxt two 
^od. At yonrs is vory obaoiiro. fJewas elill ocoupled 
,tion was with ooriain religious spooulations, Cn tho 
r a vory winter of 1833-1, as tlie guest of Mr. Rnnck- 
class of hausen, tho llussian conaul-gimoral, ho spent 
London thruu months in 8t, Pelershiirg, an oxpori- 
Golloge, once which had 11 vivid oflbot on tho awakou- 
i,graiit]y ing of his poetic i'acultios. At St. Potorsburg 
loti area ho wrote ‘ Porpiiyria’s Lover ’ and ‘ J ohannes 
Ife now Agrieola,' both of which wore printed in the 


leant out to New Zealand, in circumslancos j 
the Buddenness and romance of which sug- 
gested to Browning his poem of ' Waving.' | 
To Domett also ‘ The (Guardian Angel 'is 


dedicated, and he remained tlirough life a j 
steadfiut friend of tho poet. 'While ho was 
at University Oollogo, tho cldor lirownhig j 
asked his eon what ho intended to bo, Tho j 
70 ung man replied by oeking if his sister ! 
wonla be sumoioutly provided for if he i 
adopted no business or profossion. 'I'ho an- 1 
swer was that she would ho. Tho poet then 1 
Biiggeatod that it would bo bettor for him I 


Agrieola,' Ootii or wlucli wore printed m the 
‘ Monthly llcpository ’ in 1830. Those ore 
tho earliest specimens of Browning's dra- 
matieo-lyriciil poetry which wo posHoes, and 
Joseph A'ubuldrq.v. Snppl.], and tlie other their maturity of stylo is remarkable. A 
Alfred Domett Tq, V.],’ hotii then lived at sonnet, ‘Eyes calm beside thee,' is dated 
Oamberwell. Domett early in his caroer 17 Ang. 1834, In tho early part of 183J he 

paid his first visit to Italy, and saw ‘Venice 
and Asolo. ‘ Having just ruturnod from his 
first visit to Venice, ho used to illustrate 
his glowing descriptions of its beauties, the 
palaces, tho sunsets, tho moonrises, by a 
most original kind of otchi^’on smolcod 
note-paper (Miw. In the 

winter of 1834 ho was absorbed in tho com- 
pnsilinu of ‘ Piiracolsus,' which was com- 
ploled in Maroli 1835. Fox helped him to 
find a puhlishor, Efilngliam Wilson. ‘ Parn;- 
colsus 'was dedicated to tlio Oomte Amaddo 
do Riperl-Alouolar (A, 1808), a young French 

x2 
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"inwards something like an alterua- 1844/ but its impressions are embodied in 

of music with discoursing, ‘ The Englishmaninltaly," Homo Thoughts 
tioDj Orm poetry with thought.’ from Abroad/ and other romances and lyrics. 

fiomposition of those works thefol- BrowniM was now at the very height of his 
I* ‘facts have been preserved. ‘Pippa genius. Itwas through Kenyon that Brown- 
tjie result oi the sudden im^e mg first became acquainted with Elizabeth 
f^mjre walking alone through life, which Barrett Moulton Barrett, who was alivady 
***”mBrowningm a wood near Dulwich, celebrated as a poet, and had, indeed, 
( Somatic Lyrics’ contained the poem of achieved a far wider reputation than Brown- 
<Sb Pied Piper nomelin/ which was ing. Miss Barrett was the cousin of Ken- 
^ tten in M^18d2 to amuse Maoraady’s yon; a confirmed invalid, she saw no one 
mic son William, who made some illustra- and never left the house. She was an 
Jl” ij -nryoh tie poet preserved. _ At admirer of Browning’s poems ; ho, on tho 
SiB^e time was written ‘ Orescontius/ other head, first read hers in the course of 
which was not printed until 1890. ‘ The Lost the opening week of 1846, although he had 
Trader’ was suggested by Wordsworth’s hooome aware that she was a great poet. She 
I abandonment of liberalism at an unluclty was six years older tban ho, but looked much 
iuncturs'’ but Browning resisted strenuously youngor than hor age. Tie was induced to 
the notion that this poem was a ‘portrait ' of write to lior, and liis first lottor, addressed 
Wordsworth. In 1844 and 1846 Browning ftomTlaloliainonlO.Tan.l846toMiBsBarrett, 
contributed six important poems to ' Ilood^ at 60 Wimpole Street, is ii cloclarat ion of pas- 
Jlanazmaj’ all those— they inoludod ‘The sion: ‘I love yoim books, and I love you loo.’ 
Tomb at St. Praxed’a’and ‘’The Flight of She replied, less gushingly, but with warmest 
fhoDuohess’— were reprinted in ‘Bolls and fciendsliip, and lu a few days they stood, 
Pomegranates.’ Tho play, ‘ A Blot in the without i^uito realising it al. first, on tho 
’ScutMOon/ was written at tho desire of fooling of lovers. Their earliest meeting, 
Maoraady, and was first performed at Drury however, took place at Wimpole Street, m 
Lana on 11 Feb. 1813. It had boon read in tho afiornoon of Tuesday, 20 May, 1845. 
manuscript by Charles Dickons, who wrote, Mias Barrett received Browning prono on 
< It bus thrown me into a perfect passion of Imr sofa, in a i>artly darkened room; sho 
sorrow, and I swear it is a tragedy tliot 'instantly inspired him with a passionate 
must be played, and must bo played, more- admiration.’ They corrospondod with such 
over, bv Macready.’ For some reason Forelor fulness that their in Issivos caught one another 
conceued this enthusiastic judgment of by tho bools ; letters full of liloraturo and 
Dickens from Browning, and probably from tondurnoss and passion ; in tho course of 
Maoready. The latter did not act in it, whidi ho soon begged her to allow him to 
and treated it with oontumoly. Browning dovolo his life lo her oaro. Sho withdrew, 
gave the leading part to I’holpu, and tlie hut he pursistech and each time her denial 
betoine was played by Helen Faucit. ‘ The grew faint er. Ho visited her three times a 
Blot in the ’Soutoheon,’ tliough well received, week, and these visits wore sucoossfully eon- 
was ’underacted’ and had but a sliort run. oealed from hor liithor, a man of alrougo 
followed a quarrel hetwoon tho poot oocontiioity and selfishness, who thought 
and Macready, who did not moot again till that the lives of all his children shonlu ho 
1862. ‘ Colomhe’s Birthday ’ was rend to exolueivoly dedicated to himsolL and who 
the Keans on 10 March 1811, hut as they forbade any of them to think of marriago. 
wished to keep it by them imlil Easter, 1 846, In the whole matter tho conduet of Brown- 
the poet took it away and priiil adit. Itwas ing, though hazardous and involving great 
not acted until 26 April 1863, when Hulun moralcourago, canonlyboconsidorodstnotly 
Fauoit and Barry Sullivan iiroducud it at honourable and right. Tho happincsB, and 
the Baymarket. About tho same Lime it oven perhaps the life, of tho invaliil depended 
was performed at the Howard Athonoouni, upon her leaving tho hothouso in which 
Cambridge, U.S.A. she was imprisoaod. Hor father acted os a 

In the autumn of 1844 Browning sol out more tyrant, and tho only alternatives were 
on his third journey to Italy, taking ship that liiliznhoth should die in hor prison or 
direct for Naples. He formed the acquaint- should cscapo from it with tho_ man she 
ance of a cultivated young Neapolitan, lovod. All Browning's preparations wore 
named Soolti, with whom ha travelled to nndortaken with delicato forothoiight. On 
Home. At Leghorn Browning visited E, .1. 12 Sept. 1 8 10, in oompaiy with ‘Wilson, hor 
Mawnoy._ Tho only dollnito rolio of this maid, Miss Barrett left Wimpole Street, took 
journey which survives is a shell, ‘picked a fly from a cab-stand in Mary lebono, and 
up on one of the Syren Isles, Ootober 4, drove to St. Pnnoros Ohuroh, whore they 
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were privately married. She returned to her 
fathers house ; hut on 19 Sept._ (Saturday) 
she stole away at dinner-time with her maid 
and Flush, her dog. At Vauxhall Station 
Browning met her, and at 9 p.m. they left 
Southampton for Ilavre, and on the 20th 
were in Paris. In that city they found Mrs. 
Jameson, and in her company, a week later, 
started for Italy. They rested two days at 
Avignon, where, at the sources of Vaucluse, 
Browning lifted his wife through tho * chiaro, 
frische e doloi acqne,’ and seated her on the 
rook where Petrarch had seen the vision of 
Laura. They passed by sea from Marseilles 
to Genoa. Early in October they reached 
Pisa, and settled there for the winter, taking 
rooms for six months in the Collegio Ferdi- 
nondo. The health of Mrs. Browning bore 
the strain far better than could have been 
anticipated ; indeed, the courageous step 
which the lovers had taken was completely 
justified; Mr. Barrett, however, continued 
implacable. 

The poets lived with strict economy at 
Pisa, and Mrs. Browning benefited from, the 
freedom and the beauty of Italy: ‘I was 
never happy before in my life,’ she wrote 
(6 Nov. Iff 16). Early in 1847 aha showed 
Browning the sonnets she had written during 
their courtship, which she proposed to call 
' Sonnets from tho Bosnian.’ To this Brown- 
ing otijected, ‘ No, not Bosnian — that means 
nothing — but “ From the Portuguese ” I They 
are Catarina’s sonnets.’ Thoso were privately 

f rinted in 1847, and ultimately publishedin 
860 j they form an invaluable record of 
the loves of two great poets. Their life at 
Pisa was ‘ such a quiet, silent life/ and by 
the spring of 1847 the health of Elizabeth 
Browning seemed entirely rcstorod by her 
happiness and liberty. In April they loft 
Pisa and reached Florence on the20th, taking 
up their abode in the Via delle Bolle Donno. 
They mode a plan of going for several 
months, in July, to Vallambrosa, but they 
were ‘ ingloriously expelled’ from the monas- 
tery at the end of five days. They had to 
return to Florence, and to rooms in the 
Palazzo Guidi, Via Maggio, the famous 
‘ Casa Guidi,’ llore also the life was most 
^uiet: *1 can’t make Bobeit go out for a 
single evening, not oven to a concert, nor to 
hear a play of Alderi's, yot we fill up our 
doys with books and music, and a little 
writing has its shore* (E.B.B.to MoryMit- 
ford, 8 Dec. 1847). 

Early in 1848_Browning began to prepare 
a collected edition of his poems. lie pro- 
posed that Moxon should publish this at his 
ownriskihut he declined; whereupon Brown- 
ing mode the same proposal to Chapman & 


Hall, or Forster did it for him,^dt^ 
oepled. This edition appeared in two 
in 1849, but contained only • Bells 
Kanates ’ and ‘ Paracelsus.’ TheBtow*'' 
had now been living in Florence, in fuSS 
rooms, for more than a year, so tkevde!! 
mined to set up a home for themselvw iT 
took an apartment of ‘ six beautiful rooms,, 
nkitebon, tlu-eo of them quite palace toto 
and opening on a teirncoMn the Casa (W' 
They saw few English visitors, aZS 
Italian society, one moy as well take I 
longing for the evening etar, itissoimfflJ 
sihfo’ (16 July 1848). ik AugurS 
went to Fano, Ancona, Sinigaglia, EmJ 
and Eavonna. In October Father 3 
joined them for some weeks, and wnsawl 
come apparition. ‘The Blot on the 'Sts ' 
choon ’ was revived this winter at SadliA 
Wells, by Phelps, wit h success. On 9 Miir.l 
1840 was born in Casa Guidi the poets’ od, 
child, Eohort Wiedemann Barrett Biowmiii 
and a few days later Browning's maths 
died. Borrow gi’eatly depressed the poets 
this time, and thoir position in FloteWu 
tho dislurhod state of Tiiseony, wasm. 
carious. 'Thoy st ayod there, however, 
July moved merely to tho Bagnidi Lucca, fe 
three months’ respite from the heat. Thn 
took ‘ a sort of eagle’s nest, the highest hoiw 
of tho higlieat of tho three villages, at tla 
heart of a hundred mountains, sung to con. 
t imially by a rnshingmoimtain stream.’ Hen 
Browning’s spirits revLvod, and they BqojBi 
adventurous oxcursions into the mountau 
In Ootober thoy returned toFlorenoe. Diimg 
this winter Browning wns engaged in coiii. 
posing ‘ Christmas E vo and Easter Dey’whMi 
waspublishod in March 1860. Theygraduallg 
saw raovo people — Lovor, Maimret Met 
Ossnl i, Kirknp, Green ough, Mies Isa Blogdea 
In Koptembor the Brownings went toPoggio 
al Vonto, a villa two miles from Siena, m 
a few wooks. Tho following months, a- 
Iromely qiiiot oiins, were spent in Casa Guidi, 
the hoaltli of Elizabeth Browning not heuig 
quito so Batisfaoloi'y as it had provioudj 
boon since her marriage. On 2 May 1861 
tlioy started for Vonioo, whore they ^enta 
month; and Ihen by Milan, Lucorno,aid 
Strasshnrg to Paris, whore they soUlod don 
for a few weeks. 

At tho end of July they crossed met 
to England, after an absence of nearly fra 
years, and stayed until the end of Septem- 
her in lodgings at 26 Dovonsliite SM. 
They lived very quietly, hut saw Oarlylt; 
Forster, Fanny Kemble, Jiogors, andBanr 
Cornwall. As Mr. BaraoU refused all 
communication with them, in Septemhn 
Browning wrote ‘ a manly, true,- stew^t- 
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; — "T^er ’ to Us father-in-law, appoal- 

KVrfatory attitude, but L.ro- 

^ ft rude and insolent reply, ondoBinif, 

“‘’^ned with the seals unbroken, all the 
nnopeneo, wicu , , +„ 


nnopOTM, daughter hod written to 

ifmd^ngthe five years, and they settled, 
dos! of September, at 188 Avenue des 
CtontWsfies; thepolitioal events in Pans 
S&tW exceedingly. It was on this 
S^sion that Carlyle travelled with them 
C London to Paris. They were received 
Sv Madame Mehl, and at her house met 
"'-ioua celebrities. Browning attracted some 
curiosity, his poetry having boon introduced 
M French readers for the first time m the 
A^ftiraat number of the ‘Bevuo des Deux 
MoSes/ by Joseph Slilsand They walked 
out in the early morning of i Doc. wliilo the 
coup i'itut ■was in progress. In February 
18® Browning was induced to contribute a 
mose essay on Shelley to a volume of now 
fetters by that poet, which Moxon was pub- 
lishing ; he did not know anything about 
the provenance of the letters, and the intro- 
was on Shelley in general. How- 
ever, to his annoyance, it proved that Moxon 
was deceived , the letters were shown to bo 
forgeries, and the book was immediately 
withdrawn. The Brownings saw GoorM 
Sand (ISFeh.), and Robert walked the whole 
length of the Tuilerios Gardens with her on 
his atm (7 April) , but missed, by .tire- 
some accidents, Alfred de Musset and Victor 


At the end of June 1802 the Brownings 
returned to London, and took lodgings at 
fiSWelbedi Street. They went to see Ken- 
von at Wimhledonj and mot Landor there. 
Iheysaw, about this time, Iluakiii, Patmore, 
Monckton Milnes, Kinsley, and Tennyson ; 
and it is belieTod that in tliis year Brown- 
ing’s friendship with D. G. Itosselli hogaii. 
Towards the middle of Novoiuhur 1862 the 
Brownings returned to Floroncoj which Ro- 
bert found deadly dull after Pans — ‘ no life, 
no variety.’ Tliis winter Robert (after- 
words the first earl) Lytton made their 
acquaintance, and became on intimate Ibiend, 
end they saw Frederick Tennyson, and 
Fewer, the sculptor. On 26 April 1808 
Browning's play, ‘ Oolombo's Birthday,' 
was performed at the llaymarkot for the 
first time. . From July to Oolobor 1863 
they spmt in their old haunt in the Oosa 
Tolomei, Bagni di Luooa, and hero Brown- 
ing wrote ‘ In a Baloony,’ and was ‘ work- 
ing at a volume of lyrics.’ After a few 
weeks in Florence the Brownings moved 
on (November . 1863) to Romo, wliero they 
remained for six montiis, in the Via Bocca 
di Leone, here they saw Fanny Komblo, 


Thackeray, Mr. Aubrey de Vero, Lockhart 
(who eaia, ‘ I like Browning, he isn’t at oil 
like a damned literary man’), Leighton, and 
Ampere. They left Rome on 22 May, 
travelling back to Florence in a wttum. 
Money embarrassments kept them ‘trans- 
fixed’ at Florence through the summer, 
‘ unable even 1 o fly t o the mountains,’ but the 
heat proved bearable, and tliey lived ‘ a very 
tranquil and happy fourteen months on 
their own sofas and chairs, among their own 
nightingales and firefiios.’ 

. This was a silent period in Browning's 
lifii j ho was hardly writing anything now, 
but revising the old for ‘ Mon ond Women.’ 
In February 1 864 his poem ' The Twins ’ was 
privol oly printed for a basnar. In J uly 1 866 
they loft Italy, bringmg with tliom iL 
inauuBoripis ot ‘Mon and Women’ and of 
‘Aurora Liiigli.’ 'They went to IS Dorset 
Street, where many friends visited tliom. It 
was here that, on 27 Sept., D. G. Rossetti 
mode his famous drawing of Tennyson read- 
ing ‘ Maud ’ aloud. Here too was written 
the address to lil,B.B., ‘One Word Aloro.’ 
Soon aftor the publication of ‘Mon and 
Women’ they wont in October to Paris, 
lodging in groat disoomfort at 102 Rue do 
Grenelle, Faubourg St.-Qermain. In Docem- 
bor tliey moved to 8 Rue du Oolisfio, wboro 
tboy were hoppior, Browning was now en- 
gaged on an attempt to rewrite ‘ Sordello ’ 
in more intolligiblo form, tliis he presently 
abandoned, lie had one of his very rare 
altaelts of illness in April 186(i, brought on 
partly by disinclination to tako exercise. 
The poem of ‘Bon Karshook’s Wisdom,’ 
which he excised from tlio proofs of ‘ Men 
ond Womenj’ and which ho never reprinted, 
appeared this year in ‘'The Kaapsako’ as 
* May and Dpalh ’ in 1867. Kenyon having 
oll’ered thorn his London houso, 39 Devon- 
shire L’iace, they returned in June 1866 to 
England, biitwore called to the Isle of Wight 
in September by the dangerous illness of 
that beloved friend. lie seemed to rally, 
and in October the Brownings loft for Flo- 
ronco; Kenyon, liowever, died on 3 Dec., 
leaving largo legacies to tbo Brownings, 
'During bis life his friendship had tolccntue 
praotical form of allowing thorn lOOL a year, 
in order that they might ho more free to 
follow their art for its own Sake only, and 
in his will he loft 0,600L to Rohorb Brown- 
ing and 4,600h to Elizabolh Browning. 
These wore the lai^st legacies in a very 
gonorouB will— the fitting end to alifo passed 
in acts of generosity and kindness ’(P. G, 
Kuhvon). The early part of 1867 was 
quietly spent in the Oasa Guidi, hut on 
So July the Brownings went, for the third 
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time, to Bagni di Luooa. They wera fol- 
lowed by liobert Lytton, who wished to be 
with them ; but he airWed unwell, and was 
prostrated with gaetrio fever, through which 
Browning nursed him. The Brownings re- 
turned to Florence in the autumn, and the 
next twelve months were spent almost with- 
out on incident. But in July 1868 they 
went to Paris, where thw stayed a fortnight 
at the Hdtel Hyacinths, Eue St.-Honor6,_and 
then went on to Havre, where they joined 
Browning’s father and sister. In October 
they went back, through Paris, to Florence; 
hut after six weeks left for Home, where, on 
24 Nov., they settled in their old rooms in 
43 yia Bocca di Leone. Here they saw 
much of Hawthorne, Massimo d’ AzegliOj and 
Lei|;hton. Browning, in accordance with a 
desire expressed by the queen, dined with 
the young prince of Wales at the embassy. 
They returned to Florence in May 1869, 
and to Siena, for three months, in July. It 
was at Florence at this time that the flerce 
and aged Landor presented himself to Brown- 
ing with a few pence in his pocket and 
without a home. Browning took him to 
Siena and rented a cottage tor him there ; 
at the end of tlie year Browning secured 
apartments for him in Florence, where he 
ended his days nearly five years later. 

At Siena Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. 
Val Prinsep joined the Brownings^ and they 
saw much of one another the ensuing winter 
at Home, whither the poets passed early 
in December, finding rooms at 28 Yia dm 
Tritone. Here Browning wrote ' Sludge the 
Medium,’ in reference to Home’s spiritual- 
istic pranks, whidi had much ofiTocted Mrs. 
Browning’s composure. They left Home 
on 4 June 1860, and travelled by vettura 
to Florence, through Orvleto and Ohiusi; 
six weeks later they went, as before, to the 
YiUa Alberti in Siena, returning to Flo- 
rence in September. The steady dech’ne 
of Elizabeth Browning’s health was now a 
matter of constant anxiety ; this was has- 
tened by the news of the death of her sis- 
ter, Henrietta Surtoes-Oook (December 1800). 
Freon Siena the Browniims went this winter 
direct to Home, to 126 Yia Felice. In 
March 1861 Bobert Brownings now nearly 
fifty, was ‘looking remarkably well and 
young, in spite 01 all lunar lighle in his 
hair. The women adore him everywhere for 
too much for decency. In my own opinion 
he is infinitely handsomer and more attrac- 
tive Ilian when I saw him first, sixteen 
years ago ’ (E. B. B.) At the close of May 
1861, no definite alarm about Mrs. Browning 
being yet felt, they went back to Florence. 
She died at last after a few days’ illness 


in Browning’s arms, on 29 JiineigcTi 
their apartments in Oasa Guidi t’i,' 
closed, after sixteen years of im-ii j':] 
marital happiness, one of the most inteiear 
and romantic relations between a men « i 
woman of genius which the history of lit!!,' 
ture presents to us. 

Browning was overwhelmed by a disesu 
which he had refused to anticipate 
Isa Blagden, whose friendship had IomiJ! 
invaluable to the Brownings in EloS 
was ‘ perfect in all kindness’ to theberaM 

poet. With Drowning and his little son Mm 

Blagden left Florence at the end of jX 
1861, and travelled with them to P|J 
where he stayed at 161 line de Qrenello S 
bourg St.-Qermnin. Browningneverretunei 

to Florence. In Paris ha parted from Ma 
Blagden, who went back to Italy, aadl* 
proceeded to St.-Enegat, near Dinard,\r]Ki, 
his father and sister were staying, In Bo. 
vember 1 861 he wont on to London, wislui! 
to consult with his wife’s sister. Miss Aiald 
Barrett, as to the odiiontion of bis ciiu, 
She found him lodgings^ ashisintentionvio 
to make no lengthy si ay in Bngland(‘ no mon 
housekoeping for me, oven with my lamdj'). 
Eorly in 1862, however, he became poismSeS 
that this was j a wrololiod arrangement, ftr 
his little son as well as for himself. Mia 
Arabel Barrett was living in Delamns 
Terrace, facing the canal, and Browaig; 
took a house, 19 Warwick Crescent, mtto 

same lino of buildings, a little fiirtber salt 
Hero he orranged the furniliire which W 
been around him in the Oasa Guidi, and 
hme ho lived for more than flvo-and-twrati 
years. 

The winter of 1861, the first, it is cud, 
which ho had over spent in London, was in- 
expressibly dreary to him. lie was dram 
to spend it and the following yeois in the 
way from a strong sense of du^ to hu 
fatW, his eislor, and lits son. Be madn 
it, moreover, n practice to visit Miss Arthd 
Barreltevory afternoon, and with horbefiitt 
attended Bedford Ohapol to listen to tbe 
eloquent sormotis of Thomas Jones (1819- 
1882) [q. y.] He became a seatholder thein, 
and contributed a short introduotion to a 
collection of Jones’s sormons and addressea 
which appeared in 1884. Ho lived through 
1862 very quietly, in groat depression of 
spirits, but devolM, like a mother, to tba 
intereets of his littlo son. In August ha 
was persuaded to go to the Pyrenees, and 
spent that month at Oambo ; in September 
he wont on to Biarritz, and here he begm 
to meditate on ‘my now poem which ia 
about to bo, the Boman murder sto»,’wbioh 
ultimately became ‘ The Hing and the Booh/ 
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r iSwes which left a strong mark on Ins 
Stoik,and he saw through the press 
Viems’of his wife, to which ho 
dedication 'to grateful I’loroneo.' 
rStober he returned by Pons to London. 

OnrefpeariufiinLonfon he was peslerad 

iv awhcaticna W volunteer biographers 

wife. His anguish at those imper- 
ttacea disturbed his peace and oven his 
Sh On this subject his indignation re- 
Sd to the last extreme, and the expre^ 
Ins of it were sometimes unwiselv violent. 
Shine that ought to be published sliall 

v kenthaok,’ however, he determined, and 
SX in the course of 1863 he pubhslied 
Mrs Browning’s prose essays on Die Greek 

Poets.’ His own poems appeared 
tills year in two forms 1 a seleotion, edited 
by John Forster and Bnrry Oornwall, mid a 
tieo-volume edition, relatively oomploto. 

Up to this time the Procters (Harry Oorn- 
ffsll and his wife) wei-e almost the only 
company he kept outside his family circlo. 
But with the spring of 1863 a groat cliango 
esme over his habits. Ho liad refused oil 
invifations into society j but now, of evenings, 
after he had put his hoy to bod, tho solitude 
weighed intoierobly upon him. lie told the 
present writer, long afterwards, lliat it sud- 
denly occurred to liim on one such spring 
mght in 3883 that this mode of life was 
morbid and unworthy, and, then and thoro, 
he determined to accept for the i'uturo every 
Buitable invitation which came to him. 
Accordingly he hogon to dine out, and in 
the process of time he grow to ho one of the 
most familiar figures of the ago at every 
dining^table, concert-hall, and place of re- 
fined entertainment in London. This, how- 
ever, was a slow process, In 1803, 1801, 
and 1866 Browning spent tho summer at 
Saints-Maric, near Pornio, 'a wild little 
place in Brittany,’ by which ho was singu- 
larly soothed and refroshod. Here ho wrote 
most of the ‘ Dramatis Persona).’ JOarly in 
1861 be privately priniod, as a pamphlet, 
‘Ooldllair: a legend of Fomic,’ and later, 
as a volume, the important volume of ' Dra- 
matis Persnnm,’ containing some of thoilnest 
and most oharootoristio of his work. Tn 
Ibis year (13 Feb.) Browming’s will was 
Bgned in the presenco of 'J’onnyson and 
F. T. Pnlgravo, lie never modified it. 
Through these years his cmislnnt occupation 
was his ‘ great venture, the murder-poem,’ 
which was now gradually taking shape ns 
•The Keg and the Book,’ In Septorabor 
1866 ho was occupied in making a suloclion 
from Mrs. Browning’s poems, whoso fame 
and sale oontimied greatly to exceed his 


own, allliough he was now at length be- 
ginning to bo widely read. In .Tune 1860 
ho was telegraphed for to Paris, and arrived 
in time to bo with his father when ho died 
(14 June). On tho 19tli ho returned to 
London, bringing his sister with Mm. For 
the remainder of his life she kept house for 
lilm. They left almost immodiatoly for 
Dinard, and passed on to Lo Groisic, a little 
to™ near the mouth of the Loire, which 
delighted Browning exceedingly, llero he 
took ‘ the most delicious and peculiar old 
house I ever occupied, tho oldest in the 
town ; plenty of groat rooms.’ It was hare 
that ho wrote tho ballad of ‘ Ilervd Kiel ' 
(September 1867) which was published four 
years later. During 1866 and 1867 Brown- 
ing greatly enjoyed Le Groisic. In Juno 
1868 Arabol DoiTatt died in Browning's 
aims. Sho had boon his wife’s favourite sis- 
ter, and the one who resembled her most 
in oharacter and temporaraout. Ilor dontli 
caused tho poet long distress, and for many 
years he was oarafnl never to pass her house 
in Dolamoro Terraco. Tn J imo of this year 
ho was made an lion, M.A. of Oxford, and in 
October honorary fellow of Balliol Oollop^, 
mainly through the friendsliip of .lowolt. 
At tho death of J. S, Mill, in 1808, Brown- 
ing was asked if ho would take the lord- 
roolorship of St. Andrews University, but 
ho did not fool himself justified in accepting 
any duties which would involve vague hut 
considerable extra oxxionditure. 

In 1808 Messrs. Smith, Kldor, & Go. bo- 
onmo Browning’s publishers, and wilh Mr. 
George Smith tiio poet formed a close friend- 
shipwhioh lasted until his death. The firm 
of Smith, Fldor, & Go, issuod in 1868 a six- 
volume edition of Browning’s works, and in 
Novombor-Docombor 1808, .lamiary-Fobvu- 
ary 1809, lliey published, in four siiocessivo 
monthly instalmonts, '’riio Bing and the 
Book.’ Browningprcsonled tho mamiscri]>t 
to Mrs. Smil h. Tlio liist ory of this, the longest 
and most imposing of 'Browning’s works, 
appears to bo as follows. In .luno 1860 ho 
had discovered in tho I’iazsa San Loronso, 
Floronco, a parohmonl-boimd procbs-verbal 
of aTloman murder ease, ‘ tho entire orirainal 
cause of Guido Franoeschini, and four ent- 
tlironts in his pay,’ oxeoutod iVir their crimes 
in 1098, lie honglit this volume for eight- 
ponco, road it Uirougli with intense and ab- 
sorbed attention, and immediately perceived 
tho extraordinary value of its group of 
parallel studies in psychology. Ho proposed 
It to Miss Ogle as the siilject of a prose ro- 
mance, and ‘for poetio use to one of his 
leading oontcmpororlos ’ (Mns. Oiui), It 
was not until after his wife’s death that he 
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determined to deal with it himself, and he 
first began to plan a poem on the theme at 
Biarritz in September 1862. lie read the 
original documents eight times over before 
starting on his worir, and had arrived by that 
time at a perfect clairvoyance, as he believed, 
of the motives of all the persons concerned. 
The reception of ‘ The Bing and the Booh ’ 
was a triumph for the author, who now, close 
on the age of sixty, for the first time took his 
proper place in the forefront of living men 
of letters. The sale of his earlier works, 
which had been so fluctuating that at one 
time not a single copy of any one of them 
was asked for during six months, now be- 
came regular and abundant, and the night 
of Browning’s long obscurity was over, A 
second edition of the entire ‘ Bing and the 
Book’ was called for in I860. In the sum- 
mer of that year Browning travelled in 
Scotland with the Storys, ending up with a 
visit to Louisa, Lady Ashburton, at Loch 
Luiohart. For the monument to Lord Buf- 
ferin’s mother he composed (26 April 1870) 
the sonnet called ‘ Helen’s Tower.*^ 

The summer of this year, in spite of the 
Franco-Herman war, was spent by the 
Brownings with Milsand in a primitive cot- 
tage on the sea-shore at St.-Anbin, opposite 
Havre. The poet wrote, ‘ I don’t think we 
were ever q^vute so thoroughly washed by 
the sea-air from all quarters as here.’ The 
progress of the war troubled the Brownings’ 
peace of mind, and, more than this, it put 
serious difficulties in the way of their return 
to England. They contrived, after some 
adventures, to get themselves transported 
hy a cattle-vessel which happened to be 
leaving Ilonfleurfor Southampton (Soptom- 
her 1870). In March 1871 the ‘Oomhill 
Magazine’ published ‘Herv6 Biel’ (which 
had been written in 1867 at Le Oroisio); 
the 1002. which he was paid for the serial 
use of this poem he sent to the sulFerers hy 
the siege of Paris. In the com-se of this 
yew Browning was writing with great ac- 
tivity. Through the spring months he was 
occupied in completing ‘Balaustion’s Ad- 
venture,’ the demcation of which is dated 
22 July 1871 j it was published early in the 
autumn. After a very brief visit to tho 
Milsands at St.-Aiibin, Browning mout the 
rest of the summer of this year in Scotland, 
where he composed ‘Prince Uohenstiel' 
Schwangau,’ which was published early the 
following winter. In this year (1871) 
Browning was elected a life-governor of 
University College, London. Early in 1872 
Milsand visited him in London, and Alfred 
Domett (Waring) came back at lost from 
New Zealand ; on the other hand, on 26 Jan, 


1878 died the faithful and symmtw;~p 
Blagden (of. T. A. Tholiopd, 

174). Iiil872Brovrdng;uS 

one of the most fantastic of his boota ‘Fffi 
at the Pair,’ composed in Alexandrm«. a" 
poem is reminiscent of the life at Pom:, t 
1863-6, and of a gipsy whom the poet » 
there. Mrs. Orr records tliat ‘ itwasnotvifl 
out misgiving that ho published “Fifine!; 
He spent the summer of 1872 ond 18;s« 
St.-Aubin, meeting there in the earlier 
Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Bitohie); eliefe 
cussed with him the symbolism onm..y JZ 
the peaceful existence of the Norman 
sentry with their while head-dreaa 
when Browning returned to London iek 
gan to compose ‘Bod Cotton Night® 
Countiw,’ which was finished in JamJ 
and published in Juno 1873, with a r’ " ' 


tion to Miss Thaokoray. In 1874, at the 
instance of an old friend. Miss A. Egertoa. 
Smith, the Brownings took withlieiaheusP 
Maison Bobort, on the cliff at Mere, close ti 
'TrSpoi't, and here he wrote 'Arietophutf 
Apology,’ including tho remorkable ‘tmi. 
Boript ’ from tho ' Iloraklos ' of Euripida, 
At Mere his manner of life is thus deecnbed 
to us: ‘In uiiinterruplod quiet, and in 
room devoted to his use, Mr. Bromm 
would work mi tho afternoon was advaiM 
and then set forth on a long walk overth! 
cliffs, often in tho face of a wind which hi 
could lean against as if it were a veil’ 
‘Aristoiihaiier Apology’ was puhlislied early 
in 1876. During the spring of thieTeorie 
was engaged in Loudon in writing ‘Thelaa 
Album,’ which ho coinxiloled end sent to 
press while tho Brownings wove at Villors- 
stir-Mer, in Calvados, during the snnuaet 
and autumn of 1876, again in company with 
Miss Egerton-Smiui. In tho Biunmet d 
1876 the same party oocupiod a house ia 
the Isle of Arran. Browning wae at this 
lime very dooply ocenpiod in studying tk 
Greek dramatists, and began a translatumd 
the ‘Agamemnon,’ In July 1876 he pub* 
liehod the volumo known from its title- 
poem as ‘ rocohiarotlo,’ This revealed ia 
several of its numbers a condition of netvoaa 
irritability, which wosrolloctod in the poet's 
daily life ; ho was for from well in Londoa 
duimg these years, although a change of air 
to Franco or Scotland never failed to pro- 
duce a sudden improvement in health and 
spirits ; and it was away from town that 
hiB poetry wos mainly composed. In 1877 
thore appeared his trauslabion of the ' Aga- 
memnon’ of ABschylus, and he again refused 
the lord-rectorship of St. Andrews Ilnw 
sity, as in 1876 he had refused that of Glaa* 
gow. 
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^■^LSkTCe'aUhe foot of LaSal5vo 
S^oyjuflt above Geneva j it wm calM 


and autumn of 1877 tho 



his usual spirits, and lie suf- 
ffiSe ^ock early in September by 
Kdto death of Miss Euerton-Smith. 

The pteseutwiiter recollects the extraordi- 

irychange which appeared to have passed 
Sthe poet when he reappeared m Ixin- 
roluot wiU easily forget the tumult of 

li^rionwith which he spoke of the shock 
of his ftiend’s dying, almost at lus feet. 
Hb mt his reflections on tlie subject into 
ihflstraDireand noble poem of 'lia Saisinj!,’ 
ShKishedinllovembor 1877.. lie 
lljhtenedthe gloom of whnt was praotieally 
t moBodv on Mias Egerton-Smith by con- 
trasting it wth one of the liveliest of lus 
French studies, ‘Tho Two Poets of Oroisic,* 
;rhich he completed in January 1878, These 
two works, the one so solemn, the other so 
annny, were published in a tingle volume in 
the spring of 1878. 

In August 1878 ho revisited Italy for tho 
Jrat time since 1861. lie at ayod some time 
at the Miigan, and here ho wrote ‘ Ivdii 
iTkoviton.' Late in September his sialor 
and he passed on to Asolo, which, for tho 
moment, Med to reawaken his old ploasuroj 
andin Ootoberthey wont on to Venice, -whero 
they stayed in the Palosito llrand.olin-liota. 
This was a comparatively eliort visit to Ttnly, 
but it owskened all Browning’s old ontliu- 
aiaam, and for tho lomnindor of liis life ho 
went to Italy as often and for as long a timo 
as be could contrive to. During this autumn, 
and while in the south, he wrote the greater 
part of the ' Dramatic Idyls,' published early 
in 1879. His fame wae now universal, and 
he enjoyed for the first timo full recogni- 
tion 08 one of the two soveroigu poets 0 Aho 
age. ' Tennyson and I seem now to ho re- 
garded 08 the two kings of Brentford,’ ho 
laughingly said in tho course of this yenr. 
His sister and he returned to Vonico, and to 
their former quarters, in I lie autumn of 
1879 and again in that of 1880. In the 
latter year ho published a second sorios of 
‘Dramatic Idyls,’ including ‘ Olivo,’ which 
he was accustomed to montiou as perhaps 
the best of all his idyllic poems ' in tho 
Cfreek sense.’ 

In the summer of 1881 Dr. Furnivall and 
Mias E. H, Hickey started tho ‘ Browning 
Society’ for the. interpretation and illustra- 
tion. of his writings. lie received the inti- 
mation of their project with divided feelings j 
he could not hut be gratified at the onthu- 


siasm shown for his work after long neglect, 
and yet he was apprehensive of ridicule. He 
did not refuse to permit it, but ho declinod 
most positively to co-operate in it. He per- 
sisted, when talking of it to old friends, in 
treating it as a joke, and ho remained to tho 
last a little nervous about being identified 
with it. It iuvolvodj indeed, a position of 
great danger to a living writer, but, on the 
whole, the action of tho society on the fame 
and general popularity of tho poet was dis- 
tinctly advantageous ; and so much worship 
was agreeable to a man who had passed 
middle life without the duo average of re- 
cognition. Ho bcoamo, about the same 
timo, president of the Now Shakspora So- 
ciety. 

'iTio autumn of 1881 was Ihe last which 
tho. Brownings spent at the Polam Bran- 
dolm-Rota, On their way to it they stopped 
for six weeks ot Saint -Piorro-lo-Cfuirtrouso, 
close to tho monastery, where the poet 
lodged three days, * staying thorn through 
the night in order to hoar the midnight mass.’ 
’Tills autumn, in spite of ‘ abominable and 
un-Vonetian’ weather, was greatly appre- 
ciated. ' I walk, oven in wind and rain, for 
a couple of hours on Lido, and ei\joy the 
break of sea on tho strip of sand as much ns 
Rhelloy did in those olddiws’ (11 Oot. 1881). 
Browning had now roached his soventioth 
yoar^ and, for the first timo, the flow of his 

f ootio inveutiion soeniud to flag a little, 
lo did not write much from 1870 to 1883. 
In 1882 tho Brownings proeeeilud again to 
Hniut-BioiTO-la-Ohartrnusn for tho summer, 
intending to go on lo Vonieoi but nt Voroiia 
they learned that tho Palazzo Brandoliii- 
Bota had been transformed into a museum, 
and, while they Iioeilalod whither they 
shnnld turn, tho fioods of the I’o cut them 
off from Venice. 'This autumn, therefore, 
they made Voronn their hoadquartcTS ; ana 
here Browning wroto several of tho poems 
which appearud oorly in 1883, under the 
Batavian-Datiu title ‘Jocosoria.’ 

In 1888 tho Brownings spent tho Buminnt 
opposite Monte I’oso, at Grossonoy St.-Jean, 
a place to wliioh the poet become more 
attached than to any other Alpine station ; 
later on Llicy passed to Venice, where their 
oxcollont friend, Mrs. Arlluir Bronson (slie 
died on C Fob. 1001), received them as her 

f nests in tho Palazzo Giustiiiiani Becanati. 

lure Browning wrote tho sonnets ‘Sighed 
Bawdon Brown ’ and ‘ Goldoni.’ In these 
lator years, his bodily endurance having 
stoodily declined. Browning saw fewer and 
fewer people during his long Venetian 
sojourns, depending moinly outside the wlon 
of Mrs. Bronson on ' the kindness of Sir 
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Hemy and Lady Lnyard, of Mr. and Mrs. 
Oiu'tis of Palazzo Barbazo, and of _Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederic Bden, for most of bis social 
pleasure and comfort ’ (Miis. Onii). In 1884 
Bro'wning "was made an bon. LL.D. of tbe 
university of Edinburglij for a tbird time 
be declined to be elected lord rector of the 
university of 8t. Andrews. There bad been 
a suggestion in 1876 that be sliould stand 
for tbe professorship of poetry at Oxford; 
this idea was now revived, and greatly at- 
tracted him ; be said that if be were elected, 
his first lecture would be on ‘Beddoes: a 
forgotten Oxford Poet.’ It was discovered, 
however, that not having tolcen the ordinary 
M. A. degree, be was not eligible. He wrote 
much in this year, for besides tbe sonnets, 
‘ The Names ’ and ' Tbe Founder of tbe 
Feast,' and an introduction to the posthumous 
sermons of Thomas Jones, he composed a 
great number of tbe idyls and lyrics col- 
lected in tbe winter of 1884 as ‘ Ferisbtab’s 
Fancies.’ Tbe summer of 1884 was broken 
up by an illness of Mias Browning, and the 
poet did not got to Italy at all, contenting 
himself with spending August and September 
in her villa at St.-Sf oritz with Mrs. Bloom- 
field Moore, a widow lady from Philadelphia 
with whom Browning was at this time on 
terms of close friendaliip. 

In 1886 Browning accepted tbe honorary 
presidency of tbe Mve Associated Societies 
of Edinburgh, and in April wrote tbe flno 
‘Inscription for the Gravestone of Txjvi 
Tbaxter,’ In tbe summer he went a^ain to 
Oreasoney St.-Jean, tbeuco proceeding for 
the autumn and winter to Venice. He was 
now settled in the Palazzo Giustinioni He- 
canati, but bis son, who joined him, urged 
tbe purchase of a bouse in Venice. Accord- 
ingly, in November 1886 Browning secured, 
or thought that he had secured, the Palazzo 
Manzoni, on the Grand Canal; but the 
owners, the Monteoucoulo, raised so many 
claims that he withdrew from the bargain 
just in time — happily, as it proved, for the 
foundations of the palace were not in a safe 
condition; but the failure of the negotia- 
tions annoyed and disti'esaad him to a degree 
which betrayed his decrease of nerve power. 
Early in 1886 Browning succeeded Lord 
Houghton as the foreign correspondent to 
the Boyal Academy, a siiicouro post which 
he accepted at the earnest wish of Sir Fre- 
deric Lcighlon. Venice having ceased to 
attract him for a moment, in 1886 he made 
tbe poor state of health of his sister his 
eimuBe for remaining in England, his only 
absence from London being a somewhat 
lengthy autumnal residence at the Hand 
Hotel in LlongoUen, closo to the house of 


his friends. Sir Theodore and LadTiT' 
tin at Briniysilio. After his death #tSib 
was placed in tho church of Llautvsilio? 
mark the spot where tho poet was 8e4 J * 

Rti-nrlnxT'n.-rf.firnnfm 


On4 Sppt, of this year liis oldostfriend bim 
away in the person of Joseph Milsa^ 
whose memory he dedicated the ‘ Paileyii i 
which he was now composing. This vfi 
the full title of which was ‘ParlsyinmS 
certain People of Importance in theii Dai' 
consisted, with a prologue and an epilot® 
of seven studies in biographical psydiolon 
In June 1887 the threat of a railway tol 
constructed in front of the house in whiS 
he had lived so long (a threat which m 
not earned out) induced him to leave 19 
Warwick Crescent and take a nowhonsaia 
Kensington, 39 Dp Vere Gardens. 'Wliil) 
the change was being made he went to He, 
Bloomfield Moore at St.-Moritz for (l, 
summer, but, insi oud of proceeding to Vsnk 
returned in September to London, Tk 
winter ‘he was oflon sufluriug; one terrible 
cold followed nuolhor. There was genaal 
evidence that ho had at last grown old^ (M k, 
Obb). But ho was still writing; ‘Rom' 
belongs to Dooembov of this year, and ‘ Flute. 
Music ’ to January 1888. He now began to 
arrange for a nnu'orm edition of his worh[ 
wliioli ho lived just long enough to see 
plated. 

In August his sister and he left for Italy; 
they stayed first at Priniiero, nearlelta 
By this time his son (who had matrisd in 
October 1887) had purchased the Pidaao 
llezzonico in Venice, with money given him 
for the purpose by his father, and this be 
was now fitting up for Browning’s reception, 
Browning stayed first in Ca’Alviso, and had 
on the whole a very hnppy autumn andwinte 
in Venice. lie did not return to London 
until February 1889, ' Tie still maintained 
tbrottgliout the season bis old socinl tontine, 
not omitting his yearly visit , on the anuive^ 
sary of Waterloo, to Lord Albomaide, iti 
last Burvivinpf veteran ’ (Sins. Obb). In the 
summer he paid momorablo visits to Jewett at 
Biillinl Oolloge, Oxford, and to Br. Butler at 
Trinity Oolloge, Oamhridgo. But his strength 
was visibly failing, and when tbe time cane 
for the customay journey to Venice, he 
shrank from the iatiguo. However, in the 
middle of August ho was persuaded to atatt 
for Asolo, whoro Mrs. Bronson waa, in- 
stead of Venice. He was extremely ha;;; 
at Asolo, and ‘ seoinod possossed by a straw 
buoyancy — an almost feverish joy in life, 
which bluntod all sonsations of physical 
distress.’ ITo triod to purchase a small uonaa 
in Asolo ; ho meant to coll it Pippa’s Tower; 
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, his death it has, witli much other 
md since “ teoome the property of 

jjnd m V Winning of Novomhor he 


tCpalaMO Bezzonioo m Vemeo. Ho 
'? “* iithhnself quhe wolltod each 

the Lido. But the temperature was 

rt hm ond his heart began to fail. Ho 
SJto Wlttnd (29 Nov.) : 'I have caught 
1 . 1 . T feel sadly asthmatic, soarooly fit 

it “1. 

Mth be declared it was only his iprovolcing 
end hoped soon to be in England, 
w lie now sank from day to day, and at 
;M,ron 12 Dee. 1889, he died in the 
Misso Rezronioo. ' It was an uiiexpeeted 
iw ' his sister wrote, ‘ ha seemed in snob 
Hoelient health ond exuberant spirits.’ On 
the Uth, with solemn pomp, the body was 
ihen the ceremony of a public funeral in 
Voniee but on the 16th was convoyed to 
Eniland, whore, on 81 Doc,, it was buried 
in Poets' Oornor, Weslmiiistor Abbey, the 
will being carried by Lord DuiTorin, Leigh- 
ton Sit Theodore Marlin, George M. Smith 
(his publisher), and other illustrious frionde. 
Browning’s last volume of poems, ' Asolando,’ 
was actually published on the day of his 
death) but a message with rogaru to the 
eagerness with which it had boon ‘sub- 
amhed’ for had time to roach him on his 
death-bod, and he expressed his ph’asure at 
the news, yhortly after his death memorial 
tablets wore alfixed bv the city of Vonioo to 
the outer wall of the Palazzo Kozzonieo, and 
by the Sooiely of Arts to that of 10 Warwick 
drescont. Tie loft holiind him liis sinlor, 
Miss Sarianna Browning (d. 1003), and his 
son, Mr. Robert Wiedemann Barrett Brown- 
mg, who took up his residouce at Asolo. 

Rrowning’s rank in the liternlure of tho 
nineteenth century has heon tho Buhjoot of 
endless disputation. It cnii ho discussed 
here only from the point of viow of tho illus- 
tration of his writings by his person and 
character. As a contributor to thought, it 
is noticeable in tiio ilrst place that Brown- 
ing was almost alone in his gi'uoratkm in 
preaching a persistent optimism, In tho 
tatest of his published poems, in the ‘ 1'lpi- 
logne’ to * Asnlando,’ ho sums up and stales 
with unflinching oloaruess his attitude 
towards life. lie desires to ho romumborud 
as 

One who neror tnrnoil bis bock, but. marched 
breast iorward, 

Never doubted clouds vonld break, 
Nevardteamad, though right wore worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 

Raid we fall to vise, ore halllod to light hotter, 

Sleep to wake, 


No poet ever comprehended his own 
character hotter, or comprised the expres- 
sion of it in better language. This note of 
militant optimism was the ruling one in 
Browning’s characler, and nothing that he 
wrote or said or did in his long career ever 
belied it. This opl imism was not discouraged 
by tho results of an impassioned curiosity 
ne to the conditions onrl movemonts of the 
soul in otiicr people. He was, as a writer, 
largely a psychological nionologuist — that is 
to say, ho loved to enter into tho nature of 
persons widely difTeront from himself, and 
push his study, or construction, of their ex- 
periences to the furthest limit of explora- 
tion. In those adventures he constantly 
met with evidences of hasoiiess, frailty, and 
inconsistency) but liis tolerance was aposto- 
lic, and tho only thing wiiich over dis- 
turbed his moral equanimity was the evi- 
dences of BolllsIiniiBs, lie could forgive 
auythin|f but cruelty. Ills optimism ac- 
companied his curiosity on thcao advoutiircs 
into tho souls of othuns, and pvovontod him 
from falling into cymeism or indignation. 
Ho kopt his temper and was a benevolent 
observer. This oharaoleristic in his writings 
was noted in his life as well. AUhou^i 
Browning was so sublime a molophysioal poet, 
nothing delighted him more than to listen 
to an accumulation of trifling (if excel) oir- 
ciunslanoi'Hwluoh helped to buildup tho life 
of a liunmn being. Every man ana woman 
whom ho met was to Browning a poem in 
Bolutiou ) some ohemical condition might at 
any moment resolve any one of tho multi- 
tude into a crystal. Ills optimism, liis 
curiiwity, and his clairvoyance oooupied his 
thoughts in a remarkably objective way, 
lie was of all pools the one least self- 
couti’od, and therefore in all probability the 
happiest. His physical conditions wore in 
harmony with his spiritual oharacloristics. 
He was robust, active, loud in spooch, 
cordial in mannor, gracious and conciliatory 
in address, Imt siiliject to sudden flts of in- 
dignation whicli wore like Ihimdurstuiuns, 
In all those respects it seems prohahle that 
Ills character altered very ultlo as tho 
years went on. What he was as a hoy, in 
tlieso ro,s])ools, it is lieliovod that ho oou- 
tinuod to bo ns an old man, ' He missed 
tho morbid ovoi-reilnement of tho age ) the 
processes of his mind were sometimes oven 
a little coarse, and always delightfully 
direot, Eor real delicacy ho had full appve- 
ointion, hut ho was briitnlly scornful of all 
oxqiiisito morbidness. Tho vibration of his 
loud Yoico, his hard flat upon tho table, 
would make very short work with cobwebs. 
But this Qxtornal roughness, lilm the rind 
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■ Browning and Foratar 

is possible that Forster may 
V reived BOW lielp from Browning in 
of the book, but It was ooi> 
Hy^tten by Forster. 

.,v,.inal BOUTM of information with ro- 
ears™ of Browning is tho 
R?* “a^Letors publishod liy Mrs. SuthpiW 

JjfeMaLatsrsp 

0^ ^'Atrrflnhr Mrfl. Orr not moroly ob- 
fitom XAwning and Mr. R. W. B. 
r^ine all the matorinl in tlieir posaossion, 
S was particularly pointed out, by her long 
Shin and that of her brother, Lord Leighton 
S V 1 uftli tbs poeti as well as by the commimien- 
Sm which he was known to hare jnndo to lior 
•TSs Wime, for the teak winch she wall 
MS^d. All other contrilmtions to tho bio- 
irTnhT of Bobert Browning arc insignittciint 
Sle that of Mrs. Sutherland Orr. It may bo 
^tioned, however, that the onrhest iiptcs spp- 
S, with regard to hislifp, by Browning him- 
Mlfwere those given to tho prosont writer in 
ftbruary end March 1881, for piiblioation in 
die Century Magasino. Unfortimiitoly, a largo 
lortion of tlieso notea was afterwards, at Ins 
Mosfst, destroyed j what remained is reprinted 
small volume (* Eobort Browning : Bor- 
Bonalia: by Edmund Gosso,’ 1890). 'J'ho notes 
lire prasorvad wore revised by himself, but his 
.memory has since been proved to have boon at 
iiult in several particulars. Materials of high 
biographical importance occur in The Letters of 
Qinhetb Barrett Browning, 2 vole. 1897, and 
Tho Love-Letters of Bobert Browning and EUniv- 
both Barrett Barrett, ISAfl-O, 2 vols. 1800, both 
edited by Mr. F. 0. Kenyon, In 180fl-fl wore 
nrirataiy printed, edited by Mr. Thomas .T. Wise, 
two volumes of ‘Letters from Bohort Browning 
to various OorrespondonlSi’not olsowhoro printed. 
The &st volume contained thirty-three letters, 
and the second thirty-five lottors, Mr. T. J, 
Wise has also oompiled a most oshnustivo ' Mn- 
teriaU for a Bibliography of the Writings of 
Bobert Browning,’ which appeared in 1805 in 
Utemry Anecdotes of Uio BmotoonUi Ooiilnry, 
edited by W. Bobertson Bicholl and T. .T, Wiso 
(i, 360-827). Tho Browning Socioty's Piipors, 
188M, edited by Dr. F. J, Furniviill, contain 
certain data of a biographical kind. Mr. W. 
Sberp published a small Life of .llobort Browning, 
1890, which contains one or two lotUirs not found 
elsewlieie. The sumo may bo said of tho books 
of Hr, W. G. Kingsland; Bobort Browning, 
Chief Foot of the Age, 1887, 1800, and Ilr. 
Edward Bordoe's Browning’s Mossago to his 
Times, 1890, Of various works deiuing with 
pure eritieism of Browning’s writings, Mr, J. T. 
Bettleship’s Essays of 1808 is tho Joarliost ; a 
new edition appoarod in 1894. Muon was dona 
to extend an intelligent oompi’elionsion of Brown- 
ing's poetry in his lifetime by Dr, Hiram Ooraon’s 
4n Introduction to tbe Study of Bobort Brown- 
ing’s Poetry, 1886 j by Mr. Arthur .Symons’s 


An Xiitrodnction to tho Study of Browning, 
1880; by Mr. James Fotheringliam’s Studies 
in the Poetry of Bobort Browning, 1887; by 
Mrs. Jeanio Morisoii’s An Outline Analysis of 
iSordoIio, 1889 ; by Dr, Edward Bordoe’s Brown- 
ing Uyahpiedin, 1891 ; and by Mrs. Sutherland 
OrPs Handbook to his works (1886), which liad 
the bonoftt of the poet’s close rovision, and was 
ncooptod by himself as tho official introduction 
to the study of his writings.] E, G. 

BROWN-SEQHAED, OIIARLES ED- 
WAIU) (1817-1804), physiologist and physi- 
cian, born at Port Louis, Mauritune, on 8 April 
1817, was tho posthumous son of Edward 
llrown (anativo of Philadolphia), captain in 
tliomoi'chant service. His father was of Gal- 
way origin ; his mother was of tho Provonf al 
family of SOqiiard, whicdi had bsen for some 
yuors settled in tho Isle of Franco, After re- 
ceiving a scanty education, ho actod for atime 
as a olerk in a storo, but in 1888 he arrived 
with his mother at Kantos, whence they 
made their way to Paris. lie hoped at this 
time to make liloraturo his profession, but 
Iw the advico of Oliarlos Nomor he began 
ino study of medicino, Ilia expoiises were 
defrayod by the help of his mother, who 
shoTod her house with tho sons of some other 
Mauritians then studying in Paris. About 
this time, however, slio died, and Brown 
ailixed her maiden name to his own. In 
18-10 he was admiliod M.l). of Paris, with a 
ihosis oil the reflex action of the spinal cord 
oBor it had boon separotod from the brain, 
Olid ho had then sorvod as ‘ extemo des 
hOpitaiix’undor Trousseau and Itayor. In 
1840 ho fillod the (lost of auxiliary p)iysician 
under Baron Larrey at llio luililoi'y hospilol 
of Qroe-Uaillou during an outbreak of oliolera, 

llo conlinuod to dovoto himself to the 
study of physiology under the most harass- 
ing conditions of oxtramo poverty, and in 
1 808 , on tho foundation of the SociOtO do 
Biolngio, he became one of tlio four secro- 
torioB, 111 1853, fearing that his republican 
prinoiplus might bring him into trouble, he 
loft Franco for Ainorioa, ombarking by choice 
in a soiling ship lhat ho might nave moi'e 
lime to loam hniglish. Ho eupportod him- 
self for some time in New York by giving 
losBons in French, and by attending inliL 
wifoiw at /Ivo dollars 0 eoso, Iloro ho moN 
nod hie first wifo, an American lady, by 
whom he had ono son, and ho roUirnod with 
her io France in tho spring of 18G3, He 
again loft Paris at the ond of 1854, with tho 
intention of practising in his native place, 
bnt on arriving at Mauritius he found that 
t)io island was passing through an opidomio 
of oholoia, lie at once took oliargo of tho 
oholoia hospital, and when tho outbreak was 
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subdued his grateful counliyuien struck a 
gold medal iu his honour. In the meauiime 
he was appointed professor of the Institutes 
of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence at 
the Virginia Medical College in lliohmond, 
Virginia. lie entered upon the duties of 
Idle office at the beginning of 1866, but, find- 
ing that they were quite unoongonial, he 
threw up his post and returned to Paris, 
Here he was awarded a priso by the Aca- 
dSmie des Sciences, and from 1866 to 1867 
he rented, in oonj unction with Charles Hobin, 
a small laboratory in the Hue St, -Jacques, 
where he taught pupils who afterwords be- 
came famous throughout Europe. 

In 1868 he established at his own cost the 
' Journal de Physiologie,’ which he continued 
to publish until 1804, and in the some year 
he came to London and delivered a remark- 
able course of lectures at the Eoyal College 
of Surgeons of England upon the physiology 
and pathology of the central nervous system. 
He also lectured in Edinburgh, Dublin, ond 
Glasgow, and in 1869 he was made a fellow 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow. 'These leotoes brought him so 
much renown that he was elected a fellow 
of the Boyal Society on S May 1860, and on 
16 May 1861 he gave the Croonion lecture 
‘ On the Belatiott between Muscular Irrita- 
bility, Cadaveric Eigidity, and Putrefaction.’ 
In 1860 he was elected aleUowof the Boyal 
College of Physicians of London, and he de- 
livered the Qulstonion lectures there in 
1861. When the National Hospital for the 
Paralysed and Epileptic in Queen Square, 
London, was established in 1869, Browu- 
S4quard wae chosen physician, and he held 
the post until 1863, He soon acquired a 
considerable practice in London, but it over- 
taxed his strength, and otherwise proved 
distasteful to him. He therefore accepted 
in 1863 the office of professor of the physio- 
logy and of pathology of the nervous system 
at the university of Harvard, U.S.A. The 
rest at Cambridge revived him, and he was 
able to recommence original work; but in 
1867 his wife died, and in February 1868 he 
returned to Europe, passing through Dublin 
on his way to Paris, 

Here he founded, with his friends Vulpian 
and Charcot, the ‘ Archives de Physiologie 
Normale et Pathologique,’ of which he be- 
came the sole editor in 1889. From 1809 to 
1872 he held with brilliant success the chair 
of coi^arative and experimental patholop’ 
in the Faculty of Medicine at Paris. In 1 w3 
he left Paris and once more settled as a phy- 
sician in New York, whore he married a se- 
cond American lady [d. 1874), by whom he had 
one daughter. He founded at this time the 


' Archives of Scientific and PraeticJlr^ 
cine,’ in which he published his fiist 
on the subject of inhibition, 
later he finaUy loft Now York, and 
for a time in London. In 1876 he retnn i 
to Paris, and, after dediniiig a nomiiiar 
to the chair of physiology at Glnsna^ 
1876, he accepted' 1877 a simfiS'” 
the more geniol climato of Geneva. In t? 
same year he married again, his tliird^^ 
being an Englishwoman. The death of 
friend and rival, Claude Bernard, in ijn 
left vacant the professorship of experimaid 
medicine at the College of France, and Brow^ 
Sfiquard WQa_ chosen to fill it, wMoh 1 



in the same year the French Aoad6inii> da 
Sciences awarded him the Lacase prize, wUi, 
iu 1886 he received the ‘ grand prix bienml' 
from the same body, which elected him a 
member in 1880 in place of Vulpian. Hj 
Boyal College of Physicians of London pij 
seated him with the IJaly medal iu 1^ 
In 1887 ho bocamo prosidont of the Socifts 
do Biologio, an honour which ha deemed tb 
highest he reoeived. Ilia third wile died 
early in 1894, and Brown-Sdquard never 
recovered the shock. Hu died at Peris on 
Sunday, 1 April! HO J. 

Throughout his life Browii-Sfiquai'd de- 
voted himself to the exporimontaf study of 
the most recondite parts of physiology. Ho 
worked for long hours with the utmost »■ 
oularity, and with the most whole-heertd 
devotion to his subjects. Money and poei. 
tion bad no power to wean him feom Me 
work. Throughout his life ho was poor, and 
his poverty explains his nomadic life; yet 
ho renounced his prufussurslup iu Virgmis, 
his fashionahlo practice in London, and his 
assured iqoume in New York when he found 
that thoy wore inooinpatihle with his life's 
work. 

Brown-Sdquai’d was chiefly cunocrnedwitli 
the properties and functions of the nervous 
system. He traced the origin of the sympa- 
thetic nerve fibres into the spinal cor^ and 
he was the first to show that epilepsy could 
bo produced oxporiinonlally in guinea-pigs, 
He estahlishud upon a firm scientific basis 
much of our present knowledge of diseases 
of the nervous system. He shares with 
Claude Bernard the honour of demonstrat- 
ing the existence of vaso-inotor nerves, and 
ho traced the sympathetic ncrve-flhres hack 
to the spinal curd. P'rom Juno 1889 he was 
much interostod in the question of the inte> 
ual soorotiou of certain glands, and, though 
his conclusions arc not gouorolly uocepted, 
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■ ^nrtiliable that they -will some Jay 

j?f?entain the gc/m of furthni- a<I- 
XSw. Erown-S6quavd will 
a^gh place in tlie annuls of 
glffaya to f ],g 

“®MTt)hvsiologicttl science, altlioufih (lio 
?”?™MaSof tie facts ho had discovered 
St always meet with general nooeplanco. 
^Bmtn-Sfiquord’s papers remain tincol- 
1 S They are scattered through the J our- 
if kPhvsiologio Normalo dn I’liommo et 
SlSwBulMnsdelato^ 
i^We’ in the ‘Archives do Pliyaiologie 
Lm!le et Pnthologique,’ and m '■»' 
Sof Soientmo and Practical Medicmo 
n^Surftorv’ He also contrlbid od to the 
TjndonWNe^ medical paiiers. 

rObituary notices in the AwhivoH do Pliysio- 
loiie Normalo ot Patholoaioue, atli hor. 1804,_vi 

■ ° • and in Complos rciidus do la hoe. do I.iol. 


11' A. P. 


SiuOE. ALEXANDER HALMATN 
11831 - 1899 ), Rcottish divine, born at Abei^ 
areio in the parish of Abornethy, Pevtliahirn, 
on 30 Jan. 1831, was (lie smi ot David 
Bruce a Pei-thshire farmer. He was edu- 
cated at Auohtorarder pariah aohool. At 
tbo time of the diarupLiou his father removed 
to Edinburgh. Rruco onlored J'idinlmrgU 
University in 18Ji5 and tho divinily liiill of 
lha Free Church of Hootland in 1 8 U). Ilis 
early faith was auhjectod to si'voro (rials 
during Ids studies, and lie was at ( imes ‘ pra- 
cipitated down to tlio ground (loor of tlio 
primiDval nliyss.’ Tlinao doubts, liowevor,lui 
surmounted and entered (ho Proo Uliure.h 
ministry. After acting ns assia(anl, first at 
Ancrum and then at Jjooliwinnonli, he was 
called to Cardross in Durnbarlonsliiro in 
1869. In 1808 ho Avas translaled to lliii 
east Free Oliiivoli at llroiighty Perrjy in 7'’or- 
faishire, and in 1871 he published Ins sludies 
on the gospels entitled ‘ 'J'lio Training of tlio 
Twelve,’ which oslablished Ids repul at ion ns 
abiblical scholar and a writer of alii U tv. Tlioy 
were originally delivered J'rom tho (!urdr().s,s 
pulpit, andreaohed a socondediliuu in 1877. 
In 1874 Bruce was Cimniiighiim leoluror, 
taking as his subject ‘'I'lio irumiliadoii of 
Christ’ (Edinburgh, 187li, Hvoi ilud edit. 
1881); and in 187S, on (lio deal.h of I’alrich 
Fairbairn [q. v.j, ho was appointed to tho 
chair of apologetics and Niiw 'IVatainent 
exegesis in tho FrcoCliurcIi Iliillat (Jtasgow, 
lathe twenty-four years during widen hn 
occupied this chair ho oxoroisod tho s( rong- 
est influence over sludonts, both from lim 
wide Imowledgo and on nceount of tho 
magnetism of his mind. At the same time 
he published a numbov of oxegetioul works 
which eettthlishod his ftimo wilh a xvidnr 
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circle. Amonir tho more notewordiy Avero 
‘St. Paul’s Oonception of Ohristianity’ 
(1801), his ‘Ooinraenlary on tho Synoptic 
G oapels ’ in tho ‘ Expositor’s Q rceliTestamcnt ’ 
(1897), and ‘TIioEpistlo to tho IIohroAVS: 
tlio First Apology for Ohristianity ’ (1899). 
Ill) and William Hobertson Smith [q. v.] 
were the first Scottish scholars Avhose au- 
thority Avas regarded with respeot among 
Oonmin hiblioal critics. 

Tho huldnoss of Bnico’s vioAvs Avas not, 
however, ontirely pleasing to Ids colleagues 
ill tho Free Ohuroli. Tn 1889 ho puhliahcd 
‘Tho Kingdom ofOod; or, Christ’s Teochingn 
according to tho Synoptic Clospols ’ (Edin- 
burgh, 8vo), a AA'ork Avluch gavo rise to eon- 
sideriiljlis erilielBin OAving to Ids treatment of 
the inspired Avritin g s. In 18'J0 tho 1 ondenoy 
of Ids vinwB and tlioso of Dr. hfarous Dods 
Avas considored by tbo general assembly, 
but that body enmu tn the cniiclusion that 
wliili) some of ilieir Blatemeu(.sliad boenuu- 
giiarded, (heir AvrilingHAVoro not. at variance 
Avith (ho Btandardu of tho ehuvoli (lIoAVtii, 
to Lefter of Profeiitor Jilailde, 1890 ; 
Knitu, Viitixpotimi in Theoloyy, 1890; Ri- 
uiiAunHow, Dr, Druee on the Kingdom of 
Ood, 1890; The Case StaM, 1 890). 

Briieo rendored groat sorvicoB to tho music 
of hiH eluirch, JIo art ml as eont'ener of 
tho hymnal oommitteus Avhich issued tho 
‘ Vri'ii'Cliureh Hymn Hook ’ in 1 88:1, and in 
I8'J8 (ho ‘Ulitircli riymmiry’ for all tho 
iSeoHiflIi presliyluriau ehurehes. Uo Avas 
(tifibrd iwtuw'V in (tloigow Uuiversty for 
1890-7, «lio().Miig iiH his hubjeetB ‘ Tho I’to- 
vidontial Orderofllio World '(Tumdon, 1807, 
Hvn) and ‘’I'lio Moral Order of (lie World 
in Ancient ami Modern Thouglit’ (London, 
1899, 8 vo), li’rnm 1891 ho assisted Canon 
T. K. CiieyiiH in udiliiig (ho ‘Theological 
Translation Library.’ 

Brueo died on? Ang, 1800 at 38 Hamilton 
Park Terrace, (lIUBgoAv, and aviis buried on 
10 Aug. at Ilvoiighty J'’nrry. Homiirriod in 
1800 ,Iano 11 mil or, diingldev of .lames 
Walker of b'oddni'Hluo in lloxburglisldro. 
Sho Hurvived 1dm Avith a non David, a Glas- 
goAV AvriCiir, partnor in tho firm of Mitchell 
& Hruco, and a diiughtor, Avho marriud 
Alilwaril Valonline of Sraneheslor and Now 
York, 

IlcMdcR the Avorlts montionod ho was the 
author of: 1 , ‘ Tlio Uldef End of Revelation,’ 
London, 1881, 8vo. 2. ‘I’ho Parabolic 
Tunching of Chrmt,’ Jjondon, 1 882, 8vo ; now 
edit. 1889. 3. ‘Tho Galilean Oospol’ 

(‘ Household Liln’ary of Exposition ’), Edin- 
burgh, J.S8-I, 8vo. -1. ‘b’. 0. Baur and Ida 
Thoovy of tho Origin of Christianity and of 
the Ncav Testament’ ('Present Bay Tracts,’ 

X 
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No. 38'), London, 1886, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Miracu- tants of the country as well as 
lous Element in the Gospels,’ London, 1886, English immigrants. While aolaowleL?* 
8vo. 6. ‘ The Life of William Denny, the assistance rendered him by Mr 

London, 1888, 8T0i 2nd edit. 1889. 7. and the company, he maintained oa'atlhni 

‘Apologetics; or, the Cause of Christianity of complete independence. lie repudiiM 
defensively Stated ’ (‘ International Theolo- the ‘ moral right ’ of Lobengula to 0/ 
gical Library’), Edinburgh, 1802, 8vo. 8. hlashonoland, but entirely disappiovej J 
‘With Open Face; or, Jesus mirrored in the Matabele -war. When the war hJ, 
Matthew, Marie, and Luke,’ London, 1806, out he joined the expeditionaiy force u, 
8vo. declined the post of chaplain, beoana, h 

[Glasgow Horald, 8 Aug. 1890; Scotsman, held that the Matabele, no less than tlu 
8 Aug. 1899; Free Church Monthly, Octohar company’s troops, were members of hia ja! 
J899; Congregational lieview, 1890, w. 114; cese. I'o both sides alike he gave unrentt. 
Allibone's Diet, of Eng. Lit.] IS. I. 0. ti„g service in the care of the sick iiij 

BEUCE, GEOEQE WYNDHAM HA- wounded, and exposed himself with th 
MILTON KNIOnT-(1862-1896),flr8t bishop utmost froedom. Injury to his health fe® 
of Mashonaland, horn in 1862 in Devonshire, fatigue and hardships compelled him to ret® 
was the eldest son of Lewis Bruce Knight- from the bishopric in 1894. He retunitit, 
Bruce of Eoehumpton Priory, Surrey, by his England, and wont immediately to Dbto^ 
wife, Caroline Margaret Eliza, only daughter shire, where he worked for a time withtl* 
of Thomas Newta of Tiverton in Devonahii-o. bishop of Exeter. In 1896 he wasnominattd 
Sir James Lewis Knight Bruce Ig. v.jwos to the crown living of Bovey Tracey, aci 
his grandfathei'. George was educated at shortly nl'terwards became assistant-’bishop 
Eton, and matriculated from Merlon College, to Dr. E. If. Hickersteth, then bishop ij 
Oxford, on 13 April 1872, graduating B.A. Exelur. lie died at the vicarage of Bovey 
in 1876 and M. A. in 1881. lie was oreateil Tracey on 16 Duo. 1896. On 21 Aug. Isis 
D.D. on 23 Feh. 1886. lie was ordained ho married Louisa, daughter of John Ton of 
deacon in 1876 and priest in 1877, as curate Coi-lett I’ark lii Oheshire. By her he luiili 
of Bibmy in Gloucestershire. lie was ciiralo daughter, 

of St. Michael at Wondron, near IIoLston in Bruce was the author of: 1. ‘ Jounuhcl 
Cornwall, from 1878 to 1882, and vicar of the MaBlioiinland Mission,’ London, 1892 
St. George, Evuiion, from 1882 to 1883. In 8vo; 2i)d edit. IK1)3. 2. ‘Memories of Ih! 
1883 he oEoi'od his services as curate in the shonalaud,’ London, IB96, 8vo. 
east end of Loudon, and from 1884 to 1886 [Brune's Works ; Burke’s Landed Bent^jth 
was curate in charge of St. Andrew, Bel hnttl Tiiiies, 17 Due. IBOO ; Miesiuii Kiold, Fehrom 
Green. During this period the Oxford 1897; Foster’s Alumni Oxou, 1716-1880.] 
House Settlement was established. On B. 1, C 

25 March 1886 ho was consecrated third BEUOE, llENJiY AUSTIN, llrslBAiiB 
bishop of Bloemfontein in St. Mary’s Church, Auokdakii (1816-1805), stalesmau, horn it 
Whitechapel. Eeserved by nature, he wos Dufl'ryn, Aherdare, Glamorganshire, m 
in sonic ways unfitted for the work necessar^y 16 April 1816, was second son of Join 
in a new country, and his tenure of the iiosi- Bruce (1781 -1872), by his first wife Satik, 
tion was not ill every respect a success. lie, daughter of Hugh Williams Austin, rector 
however, did admirable work in reorgnuiaing of St. Felor’s, Barbados. Sir James Lewb 
and restoring order to the bishopric, lie was Knight Bruce |q. v.'|, lord-justice, tvas his 
imbued with a love of ex]iloration, and be- falher’s youiigur bi-otlicr. The name of ka 
fore the charter of the South Afrioan Com- father’s family was originally Knight, This 
pany was obtained he made a preliminary ox- his father exchanged, on coming of ageia 
pedition northwards, and penetrated to the 1805, for that of Bruce, after his mother, 
Zambesi, lie visited Lobengula, the chief Margaret, daughter of William Bruce, high 
of tlie Matabele, and obtained permission shcriir of Glamorganshire. TheBrucsfamilv 
fi-om the principal Mashoiiu chiefs to send waaHcot1.iBh,butiin ancestor had comesouth 
missionaries into their country. and bought, in 1747, the Dnlfryn estate is 

After the charter of the British South Ulamorganshire, wlioru John Bruce locg 
Africa Company was grtmled in October lived,andwhichiilUmnlulyb(!cameIiiBprc> 
1889, If nigh t-Bruce followed the pioneer perty and descended to his son, The old 
force into the country, and in 1891, on the hoiiso,whichLurdAberdarerehuiltinl87l)- 
ersation of the bishopric of Mashonaland, he 1871, dated from J'Idwavd II. BishopOopl^ 
accepted the post of first bishop. Ably as- stoiBwritiiigofalhroedaya’visiltothefatbnri 
sisted by Ids wife, who shared his love for John Bruco, at Diillryn in 1834, says that tke 
Hip natives, he laboured among the inhahi- ‘domestic sci'iie ronl'isod his ideal picture of 
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iiifof Stamford. Tlioreuiion 1,110 latiiior 
Msumed the additional BurnDivio of Vryeo, 
but his sons did not follow Iuh cxaraplo m 
this regard. At the samo ppriod the Abei'- 
dare Talley, of which, the Uudryn eflUito 
part, which had loiiR hnuii a wild 

region ofsmallvalueto its iifisscNRora, hccanie, 

tlircngh the discovery of great hudu of coni, 
s centre of industry and a mine of wunltli. 
A great part of this valuable property pumm-d 
to Lord Aberdara. , , . 

At six years old Brneo was 1 nken hy hw 
parents to St. Omor, and rmnained thorn till 
he was twelve, when ha returnod (0 Wales 
and attended the Hwansea granunar sehool. 
There he imhihed a lilting for Latin vt'Wio, 
which remained with him to the end, In- 
atead of proceeding to Oxford or Uuiultridge, 
Bruce left school for the cliaiubi-rs of his 
uncle, James Lewis (afterwards lord-juslica) 
Knight Bruce. II« was called (o Ilia bar 
ftom Lincoln’s Inn in 1887, wlimi only two- 
and-twenty, and began praclieo, At tUo 
same date his father camu into liis for- 
tune, and six years hiler, in 1848, Brnca 
retired from the bar, ]<'or reasons of lioallh 
he spent the next two years in Italy ami 
Sicily, greatly to his physical and inontal 
advantage in after years. In on ro- 
turning to England, he married Aniiahelhi, 
daughter of Biohard Beailon and sist or of Hir 
Cecil Boadon ftj. v,] In 1847 Im was aji- 
minted stipendiary magistrate for JVIorUiyr 
l^dvil and Aherdare, a position which ho 
held until he entered tlni I louse of Ooinmons. 
That event took placo in 18(32, wlion ho was 
returned in the liberal interest for IVTorthyr 
TJydvil. He showed from iJio first that ho 
meant to take his parliainontarr duties 
affiiously. In the same year his first wife 
died, and he married secondly, in 1854, Nora 
Creina Blanche, younger daughter of Sir 
William Napier [q. v.], tho historian of 
the peninsular war. In 1855 ho hooatno 
one of the Dowinis Iruatoos, a position of 
great local iinportanco, which enabled him 
todomiich service to the iron industry of 


--rTCj^j^ong his vassals, all look- 
.^n to him with afthotion and veneration, 
mountain scenery gavo a charm to 


SCSd^ilte whole famtV. A more 

^?i« 9 ting and affectionate ono 1 have never 
M^md fm not likely again to see ’ (Cardif 
Sr Mober 1872), Some years later tfie 
S’ b«ame very rich. It was n 1837 
be became full owner of the Huffryn 
on the death of a cousin, Frances 
Amb eldest daughter of Thomas I’ryoo of 
Duffrro, and first wife of tho lion. William 
nnnt^Qrev. son of George Harry Grey, fifth 


South Wales and to increase his influence in 
his native district [see Olabic, Gboboo 
Thomas, Suppl.] 

After ten years of independent momher- 
ship of the Ilouse of Commons, Bruce was 
appointed undor-soorelary of state for the 
homo department in November 1802, in Lord 
Palmerston’s ministry, end remained in tlint 
ollico till April 1804, Sir George Grey [q. v.] 
was his chief, and ho fully appreciated the ad- 
vantage of beginning oiHoial life under one 
so sagacious and experienced, fn April 1 804 
ho became vice-president of tlio commit leu 
of cmmuil on education in the same ad- 
ministratiuu, and was sworn a member of 
the privy council. In the same year he was 
appointed a charity commissioner for Eiig- 
' land and Wales, and held that office until 
the fall, in the Huiumcr of J800, of Lord 
Knsscll’s government, which had succeeded 
Palmerston’s on that statesman’s death in 
October 1805. At tho end of 1805 and for 
some months of the next year ho was also 
sisitmd church estates commissioner. In 
thme various capacities ho gained much 
cWHlit, and was marked out for higher olficu. 
Ifo ])uhlis}ied in 1800 an address to Ibu 
Hocial Hcieni'o AssociatLon upon national 
ednention, and a speecli on the eduoation 
of the poor bill in 1807. Meanwhile in 
1802 he sat on a royal commission which 
inquired into tito uonrliliun of mines, and in 
1805 oil another whicli was occupied with 
tlie Paris ExhibilJon. 

At tile general t-lection of Novemher 
1808 Bruce was defeat tsl in his old con- 
slit iieucy of Merthyr Tydvil, hut he quickly 
foiiiul a seal in UtnilVewsliii'e on 25 Jan. 

I Hilt), on the death of the sitting member. 
Ho had nlready aceeplpd ( I liidslone's invita- 
tion In join li'is cabinet as home secretary. 
Glatlstune c.ungralulated himself upon having 
found ‘ u hoa veil-born lioine soorotary,’ Briico 
discharged Ids duties with tlui utmost con- 
Hcionlioiisness, and although his acts were 
niibjectcd to rigorous criticism, they passed 
■well througli the ordeal. Ills tenure of tho 
liome ollieti was mainly iduntiiiud witli 
a reform of tint limmsiiig laws, in wliieli 
he sought a ria betiwci'u tumpcrancu 
fanatics and t.Iio irruconciinhie cliampiuns 
of llie browing interost. In 1871 he iniroi. 
dncoil a UKsisuvn whicli tended to reduce 
tlio uumhur of puhlic-hoiises and subjected 
them to stricter suporvislon than before, 
TTio brewers end puhlicans raised an out- 
cry wliioli led to tho withdrawal of tho 
Ml, but in Iho next sossion of 1872 Bruce 
brought it forward in a somewhat modillod 
form, and it jmaswl into law. 'I'hs licensing 
power was committed to the onro of magis- 
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trntos, penalties for misconduct in public- 
houses were increased, and the hours during 
which public-houses might be kept open 
were shortened. Eleven at night was fixed 
as the closing time for yublic-houses in the 
country, and midnight for those in London. 
But the passing of the bill did not end the 
agitation either of those whose interests 
were affected unfavourably by it or of those 
who deemed it as offering inadequate en- 
couragement to the cause of temperance, 
It contributed to reduce the popularity of 
Gladstone’s government and to drive the 
brewers and their clients into the ranks of 
the conservatives, with disastrous rctsult on 
the fortunes of the liberals at future polls. 
The conservative government of 1874 dis- 
appointed a very general expectation among 
its supporters that it would repeal Brucos 
licensing laws, but only very alight modifi- 
cations were allowed by Mr. (now Viscount) 
Cross's Licensing Act of 1874. 

On the question of oliurch disestablish- 
ment in England and Wales, which was 
always threatening to come, but did not 
come during Bruce's oflicial career, within 
the liberal programme of legislation, Bruce's 
tone was somewhat uncertain. II e held that 
the section of his party which pushed that 
miestion to the front was ill-advised, and 
that to raise it was merely to excite within 
the party discord, whicli would make it dilli- 
oult for the government to carry measures of 
which all liberals approved. But a defiant 
attitude on his part on one sido or tho other 
would have done mischief, lie know well, 
thanks to his residence in Wales, tho forces 
ill favour of disestablishnioiit that had to bo 
reckoned with. Although lolerniit and philo- 
sophic in matters of religion, he was person- 
ally a convinced memher of tho church of 
England. In the summer of 1873 the un- 
popularity which lioheit Lowe (afterwards 
Viscount Sherbrooke) [q. v.], tho chancellor 
of the exchequer, then incurred led Glad- 
stone to assume, in addition to the duties 
he was already discharging, those of Bowe’s 
post, and to invite Bruce to make way for 
Lowe at the homo oflice, Bruce was oil'ei'ed 
in exchange cue of throe appointments — Uie 
lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, the vioo-royalty 
of Canada, and tho lord presidentship of the 
council. lie chose tho last, and was imme- 
diately raised to tho peerage (22 Aug. 1878) 
under the title of Baron Aberdare. lie did 
not, however, bold this great office long; 
the cabinet determined upon a dissolution in 
tbs following January (1874), and their 
party was heavily defeated ot the polls. 
Gladstone's government resided, and IjOtd 
Aberdare's omcial politicol lim ended. 




Thenceforth Lord 

career was devoted to educationafeconr'* 
and social questions, many of which had W 
pressed on his attention while at ttoV® 
office. In 1875 he delivered an iZZ; 
address on crime and punishment at 7 
Social Science Congress. On 20 Jan iS 
ho was elected I'Mi.S. In the same ymti 
became chairman of the commission 
noxious vapours, in 1882 of another on 21 
formatory and indust rial schools. But su h 
topics did not oxhaiisthis interests. Inijjli 
he became president, of the Royal GoonaZ 
cal Society, in sncoossioii to Sir llntherlorf 
Alcock [q. V. Siiiipl.], and he ocenpiodfroB 
1878 to 1802 tiio president’s ehiSrX 
Royal Ilisloriciil Sooiufy, in which hoaias. 
coeded Karl llusaull. In 1882 he Iwa ii 
chairman of the National African Oompaai 
n politico-commercial company formed fc 
Sir George Taubmnn Goldie for tho purpoi 
of organising and extending commerce chi. 
lisation, and exploration in West Africa 
With the di'vcfopmont of West Africaa 
cominorco Abordaro was tlienceforth oloaelj 
connected. In 1880 tho National African 
Company bought out two Eroiicb companiai 
whicli had tried to invade tho territmia 
which it was working. An existing objec- 
tion which was felt by the Eiiglisb gorem. 
meut to giving a charter to a company whoaa 
lorritorinl rights wore disputed was iLuate. 
moved, and the Notional African Company 
received a charter under the name of tfe 
Royal Niger Company, Over its onoratiom 
Aberdare actively presided till fils death, 
in allianeo with Sir Goorgo Taubmnn Goldie 
(who was tlio moving spirit of llis ente^ 
prise). The work proved congcninl to Ak^ 
daro, and ptobobly prolongou bis life. In 
1899 tho Royal Niger Company was tain 
over by tJio go vornmonl,, and wlion the trans- 
fer was imdor diseussion in tho House ofLords 
on 24 May 1899, Lord .Salisbury paid a hand- 
soino tribute to Lord Aberdiu-e’s high ad- 
ministrative ability in conducting the com- 
pany’s affairs. Subsequently Lord Mia- 
bury pointed out that tho efforts of Lord 
Abordaro and his follow-founders of thcKigei 
Company ‘ suocaodecl in reserving for Eng- 
land influence over a vast torritow, M of 
wealth and full of iiiluihitniits, which there la 
every prospect in the future will yield a 
rich liarvest to tho British empire. But for 
tho Niger Company much, if not all, of this 
territory would have passed under another 
flag, and the advance that we have made in 
stopping inlor-lribal wars, in arresting slave- 
raiding, and in diminishing the liquor tralilc 
would not have eomo to pass.’ 

During tho last years of Lord Aherdnio'a 
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life he gave much time to tho better 01- 

lUe u in WilIi'S. Jlo WaS 


of education in Wales. 

Cman of the departmental committee 
“tinted in 1880 to inquire into iiiter- 
*?d;iitB and higher education in VVntas and 

55.5 if™."" t,'?" 

^Simittee that the Woleli Intorinodmte 
raiipaf ion Act of 1889 was founded, lie be- 
K«sid1nt of the University College at 
ratdiff on its foundation m 188d, and de- 
livered the inaugural address there on 
<14 Oct. 1883, urging most hlrongly that the 
^ucatioaal edifice in tho iirmeiiiiility should 
tie crowned by tho creation of a university 
of\i''alef.. He presided in tlio lu'xt few years 
steathering after gathering called to further 
this object, and when the charter Iiad been 
at lost obtained in 1801 ho, as ‘ comma nder- 
in-ebiefof the Welsh educiilioiial ovmy,’was 
noturally elected by a iinanimoiis vote tlio 
first clianeellor of tho now LiiHUliilion, 

2.5 Jan. 1896 (cf. Adtlrm befom the ll'elsh 
Sttiiml Society 0 / lioei-pool, hy J’/vi/eaw 
Viriamu Janes, Viee-Ohitneellor of the Uni- 
tersily tf V'alcs, Oardilf, 189fi). 

Lord Aherdare had boon made a (l.O.B. 
on 7 Jan. 1886, and ho adliered to hlr. 
Gladstone, to whom he was pahsioiinlely 
loyal, when ho adopted homo rule in ItiWl. 
In 1893 he nooeptud his old chief’H imita- 
tion to preside over (ho commission nn the 
aged poor, which occupied liiin till near his 
death, which took place at 31) I’rinoo's (liir- 
dens, London, on 23 Fob. iHO'i. lie was 
buried at Mountain Ash, Honth Wales. 

Aberdara had four childron hy liis first 
wife, of whom llivno survived him— ■out' 
son, Henry Cnnipbull Druee, lus Buceossor 
in the peerage, and two dnnglilers, IJy hie 
second wife, who died on 27 April 18U7, lie 
left two sons and six duiiglil ers. 

Active and athlolic, lirnen was duvolecl 
to fleld'.sporls, and owed In tluiin morn than 
one serious aceidont. When in lliii connl ry 
he was fond of long rides among (lui hills. 
Well suited to ho a great ewner of coal 
property, ho maiiUaiiiod oxeelloiit pi'rsoiial 
loktions witli liis colliers. Hu was tho 
most clnbable of men, lie was one of I ho 
first members of tho Cosmopolitan ( !lub. ITo 
was one of the twelve wlio formod tho 
Breakfast Club hi the spring of 18(10, and 
attended a lucoting of that society only nino 
days before his death, lie was long a moiii- 
ber, and latterly a trustee, of Ihn A t.houinum, 
and he wns olocled at Orillioiis in 1808. 

Possossing a retentive memory, lie know 
by heart much poetry. To Drydflii lio was 
deeply attached, and ho had a passion for 
military Jiistory. In 1804 lie odilod, with 
great diligence and care, tho ‘Life’ of lus 


falher-in-low, Sir William Napier. In 1894 
he ■wrote an introductory notico to the 
* Eoily Adveiilui'es ’ of his friend, Sir Austin 
Henry Layard [q.v. Suppl.] They had known 
each other intimately from 1848 onwards. 

A statue of Abordaro has been erected at 
Oarditr. His best literary memorial is the 
fine jinem ‘ On a Hirthday,' by his friend Sir 
Lewis Morris, which was wriltoii to oom- 
inemnrato Aburdaro’s sovciilietli birthday 
(hloHiUB, GoUeoted Works, p. 272), 

[Life and Iiollors, privately prlnlod, Oxford, 
11)02; U. Ji. C| okiiyiisj's Complete Pconige, i. 
anil liii.'] M. 0. D. 

BRUOB, JOHN COTiLINGW()9D 
(1806-1892), antiquary, born at. Albion 
Place, NowcasIlo-oii-'jVne, in 1806, was 
the eldest son of Jolm flrnce of Newcastle, 
Tie was udiiratcd at Ibo Percy Street 
Aoadumy, a wi'll-known solnol in Newcastle 
kept by his father, and afterwards at Alill 
Ilill School, Middle.si'x. lie entered Glas- 
gow University in I82J, graduated M.A. in 
1820, and became hon. Llj.l). in 1863. In 
early life lie studied for the presbyforian 
ministry, but iiover soiiglit, a ‘call ’ from any 
coiigregnthm. In 18!J1 lie began to assist 
in (bn maungement of his father’s school, of 
whieb lie became solo proprietor in 1834, 
when bis father died, i In retired from tho 
sobunJ, after a successful enreor, in 1803. 

llruce was an enthusiastic aiitimiary, and 
Ids work, tlimigb hardly that of a tliHoovcror, 
was of a useful imd Htimulnting kind, llis 
best known bonks are ‘ The Unman Wall,’ 
miblislied in 1861, and ‘ Thu Wallet Hook 
fin Inter editions ‘The llandbook’J of the 
llouinii IVttll,’ piiblisbisl in 1893. Ilo acted 
ns editor, from 1870 to 1876, of tho ‘ Lnpi- 
darium Seiilimtrionale,,’ issued by llie New- 
oasllo Society of Antiquaries, iiuring forty 
years Hriico unuually visited various parts of 
the Wnll,and orgnniserl ‘ pilgrimages ’ thither 
in 1861 and 1880. lie was nUIud in his ro- 
soarohes by his friend John Gliiytoii^ F.S.A. 
Hrueo wns a secretary and vico-prosulonO of 
llio Society of Anli'qunrLos of Nowcnsllo 
(oh'clod 1810) j follow of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Jiondnn (elected 1862); and 
eorresjwndiiig uiomher of tho lloyal Arohaio- 
logieal liistilulo of Home, lie Was also 
chairman of the Jioynl Infirmary, Newcastle, 
and organised ii choir to visit its wards. 

Bruce died, after a short illness, nt bis 
residence in Newcastle on 6 AjirJl 1892, and 
was buried in tho old oemotory, Josmond. 
Some of Ids maps and drawings were pre- 
sent od hy his son in 1803 to tlio Newcastle 
iSooiety of Antiquaries. A portrait of Bruce 
from a photograph is prefixed to tho ‘ Hand- 
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book of the Boman Wall ’ (4tli edit. ; also 
in Arch. JEl., 1892, xv. 364). 

Bruce married in 1833 Charlotte, daughter 
of T. Goinsford of Gerrard’s Cross, Bucking- 
hamshire, and had two sons and two daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, Sir Gainsford Bruce, 
was one of the judges of the high court of 
justice from 1892 to 1904. 

Bruce was a frequent contributor to the 
‘ Aroheoologia Ailliana ’ and to similar peri- 
odicals. Among liis separately published 
works may bo menlionod: 1. ‘The Hand- 
book of English History 1848, 12mo; 3rd 
edit. 18B7. 2. ‘The lioman Wsll,’ Kew- 

castle-on-Tyne, 1861, 4to j 2ndodit., enlarged, 
1833; 3rd edit. 1807. 3. ‘The Bayoux 

Tapestry,’ 1866. 4. ‘The Wallet Book of 
the Boman Wall,’ 1863, 8vo ; 4th edit, (the 
‘Handbook’), 1896. 

[ArrhseologU .ffilUiinn, 1.332, xv, 364 f. 
(Hodgkin) ; Proceedings of 8oc. of Antiquaries, 
Xondon, 23 April 1802, p. 132 (Evans); Allic- 
nsenm, 9 April 1892, p. 475 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

W.W. 

BBtrOE, BOBEBT {d. 1602), political 
agent and spy, was the sou of Ninian Bruce, 
brother of the laird of lliiinio. Ho was first 
heard of in Eehniai'y 1679, when, on account 
of somo domonst ration of catliolic zeal, ho was 
summnned, with two other gentlemen, by 
the privy council of Scotland to answer to 
the charges brought against him. For 
neglecting to appear he was proclaimod a 
rebel and put to the horn (licff. of J’rioy 
Comudl, iii. 102, 106). Ho was then de- 
scribed ns ‘ servant and secretary to James, 
sometime archbishop of Glasgow,’ and from 
his own account it seems that he was em- 
ployed at tho time on some aifairs of Mary 
Stuart. Arohbiehop Beaton was then in 
Paris, acting a.s Marys ambassador nl the 
court of Fronoe ; and Bruce, retiring lo tho 
continent, oiitcrcd in 1681 the newly erected 
Scots college at Pont-iV-Mousson, soutthitlier 
probably by hie patron, tho archbishop, to 
complete his studies. Here ho remained for 
over four years. In January 1686 Tliomas 
Morgan (1643-1006 ?) [q. v.] wrote to hlory 
Stuart, specially tocommending Bruce for 
her service in Scotland, and enclosing n 
letter from Bruce himsolf (Jlunniir, State 
Papers, pp. 468-63), who, referring to his 
former services, states that oftor devoting 
himself mean while tophilosophyand divinity, 
he had now loft Pont-a-Mousson for Paris, to 
be emidoyed in tho projects of the Duke of 
Guise. Bruce was accordingly sent into 
Scotland in the summer of that year, acoom- 

J anied by two jesuits, Edmund Ilay and 
ohn Bury, disguised as his servants (Foubib- 
Lmih, JSarratives, p. 204), and was put into 


communication with the cath^TTT' 
Huntly and Morton (Maxwell), amlS 
Claude Hamilton. These nobleman v 
back to the Duke of Guise with mTi 
letters bearing their signatures. The iSt 
were filled up in Paris at the daWa 
tion, and carried to Philip of Spain, to vU 
they were oddressod/ by Bruce, whoi* 
commended to tho king as ‘a nohlemaarf 


proved trust and a good catholic.’ tS 
catliolic lords asked for their purpose fe!! 
Philip six thousand troops and Ifionm 
crowns. Bruou’s departuro to Spain on S 
mission was liostoued, so Mendoza roponi 
by orders for his arrest in France, onaccom 
of some strong declarations made by hia j, 
favour of tho josiiits. In September he y 
an audience of tho king, who seemed faroiiN 
ably impressed by him, and sent himyi 
‘with fair words’ to Mendoza at Paris y 
thence to the Prince of Parma. WithPansj 
Bruoo rcmaliiod for somo time, completeb 
gaining his conlidonco and that of ail 
corned in the Scoto-Spanish intrigues. 
Moanwhilo 1 ho execution of Mary Rtiiarth 

1687 clinngod tho iispoct of Soottwli affaia 
and Phili]) deoidod to neecdo to 1 ho requestef 
tho catholio lords, so far at least as to promise 
to give them the 160,000 emwns llireaot 
four months after they should talcenpariiii, 
Bnico was accordingly sent into ScotliinJ, 
May 1687, with a message ftom Philip to 
King James, in the hope of indneine tie 
king to throw in his lot with tho catholio 
and to avenge his mother’s death, Ha 
carried with him lottors from Guise and 
Parma, with ton thousand crowns in gold, 
which lie was lo spend apparently at his 
discruliou for the good of the cause. He 
wont resolved ‘to spuak very plainly to ths 
king, and lo point out lo him the otror in 
wliich ho was living;’ and Mendoza, after 
despatching him on his mission, spoke hi Alj 
lo Philip of his envoy’s pioty and zoal, inns- 
much as ho lind ' given his all in Scotland 
to the insults, there to aid them in thek 
task.’ Bruco liiul several interviowa irith 
James, hut witliout tho success ho hod hoped 
for. In August ,1688 ho wrote to Pamu 
that tho only oonrsa now open to him vti 
‘ to bridle tho Klner of Scots' and to rolv on 



the principal catholics havo resolved that 'it 
is expedient fur tho piihlic weal that we sub* 
mit to tiho crown of Spain ; ’ and that Huntly, 
whose letter he encloses, had authorise 
him to malco this statomont on their beh^ 
Bruco was now an important peraonaga 




had broughl, to him from 
.another ten thoueand crowns. Ho 


Cj ftnm Parma five hundred ciwns ne n 
and a pension of forty crowns a 
SrSitoUalluegotiationsortlieciilholic 
o^d through Ins hands. Hut after 
fu laue of ColoneWilUam Sc^pfil Lq- J-] 


tom his prison in Edinburgh, -Pruifilu, the 
inel's Servant, indiffnont at not; hemg 
Ktf ■RrucB. aUowud hiinsolf to ho 
’ sold to the 
in Iluntly 
import lint 
. to I’arina 
Iho pndtot 
w Ja^^ wis ex- 

msetl to the consternation ot the coiiutry. 
tking was stirred up to somo foohio 
measures against tho lords, and thovmipon 
Bmoe incited Iluntly to the open iiihuitc'o- 
tion which ended in tho fiasco of tho Brig 
of Dee. Bnice, whoso name had alvoiidy 
gpneai'ed in a doerco of linnihliiiu'iit piro- 
lOttiiced against oorlain josiiilB and ollu'rs, 
now remauied comparatively quiet for soino 
years. In December 1/581) ho was at Homo. 
^ In the summer of IfiO:) Briieo reapnearml 
for a moment, under tho nliaa of liartill 


butin August of that year, while tlio plot was 
batching, 8ir Eohorfc Bowes [q. v. ), tlio Jllng- 
lisli agent at the Scnltieh coiivt, si'iit to 
Burghley tho astonishing nows that Brueo, 
whom ho still oalls ‘ servant of the bishop of 
Glasgow,’ had written to him from (hihiis, 
oSering 'to discover the practices of Hpain’ 
{Cal. Ufatf Fapera, iSeoll. ii. 012, 018). 

On 17 Not.Bi'uco, still in appearance ncir- 
tag on bohalf of his old frioiids, arrivod mice 
mote in Gotland with niouoy from Eliiiidovs, 
and on 8 Bee., to tho surprise of Bowes, 
James passed an act of cuiiiieil griuitlng ' re- 
mission’ to Bobort Brueo ‘for Jiigli treason, 
negotiation with foreign jiriuees and josuils 
for the alteration of religion,’ Sea. It is evi- 
dent that Bruce was ill oanii'sli in his now 
character. He wrote from Brussols, 20 May 
1694: 'I have travelled of late, to discredit 
the Jesuits in all parts wlioro they have piv)- 
cured to do harm horotnforo ... to servo tho 


picion, in IfiOfi, flint lie is still following tho 
court. But his doiibhi dealing couhl not 
much longer escape tho vigilance of his 
former allies, On 8 March 1690 Bather 
Baldwin wrol o to him from Antwerp, warn- 
ing him that reports wore in circulation that 
lio lind 'made submission to tlio King of 
Scots;’ and pi'csontly Brueo was in custody 
nt Brussols, charged with the misappi'upriii- 
tion of funds ontrusted to liim, communica- 
tion wiUi English spios, tho betrayal of the 
catholic cans:', and, in particular, with jiro- 
vcnliiig tho full of Buinharton Castle into 
tho hands of cnthnlics for the King of Spain, 
by giving intelligonce of its intended eop- 
tiire to ‘the Scottish iintipopo’ {li. 0. Srotl, 
vol. Ixv. Nos. 87, 88). Fallior Oichton, 
John irainillon. Bin I'larls lIiiiiBy, EitqI, 
and ‘Weafmorhind, with of, hers, gavo evi- 
dcnco ngainbt liim. Ho romaiiiod in prison 
for fourlenn monlim, according to ITospi- 
nianiiH, wlio tells a slrunge and iiierudible 
story of (Jvieliliui having hiicomo Briioo’s ac- 
cuser out of rovongo, bcoaiiso Bruce had 
rt'jeeU'd llio Jesuit’s propnaal that Iio should 
aHsassiimte the cluiiieellor hraitiaml (//le- 
Jmiiiirff, p, 291). Afli'r oraorging 
from iirisnu llriico apiiears to have visiled 
!8cotland (October 1001) iiiulor the name of 
Peter Nemo, with cort iiin com])anionR whom 
lie was aeeiised of attnmplmg to murder. 
'I’liis Uoliort liriioo aliii8Nern{!,uiider1ortui'o 
in IWinlnirgli, ‘eonfesfH’d much villainy,’ 
and said that lie was in tho pay of .Tolin 
( lecil f q.v. Hiippl. ) ; niid in I he followhignionth 
t’lirdiiiiil d’tissat, writing from Uorae, warns 
Villoroi against certain spies tlion in Brauco 
in Bio iulerest of Hyiaiii, mentioning iloberO 
Bi’iico ‘fort iniiuvniH homnio' and Dr, f/e«il. 

Bruce died in Pari,s of tlio plague in 1602, 
For some lime be had boon proparhig a work 
against tho Jusiiits, wbieh nn intulligcneor 
from Brussols report ed as being ‘ nt'arly ri'iidy 
to 1)0 printed' {wal. Unin. Kliz. 18 28 Aug. 
J 61)9). Ills heirbwiigb t tho impiiblislied book 
to Die Freiioh nuncio, and asked 460 dueals 
fur it, adding that the IliiguciiotsliadulVerad 
a tlioiiBand dueals (J'atican JlfiSW. ; Aiui- 
tdaiura tU Framiei. vol. coxo. f. I'tO). 'J'he 
iiimcio roforrod tho matter to the pope, and 
the pope to tho general of Bio sooioty, who 
declined tlio ofi'ur wiBi tho remark thatsucli 


queen, and hazard both life, means, and 
honesty without obligationj’ and in July ho 
Bent&om Antwerp informati on whi cli proved 
to bo accurate regarding the oinbaidciition 
of Bother James Gordon with others, witJi 
money for tho insurgent earls {llntjHd 
Papers, iv. 686, 660; of. Cal. Hootl. ii, lf’48). 

Against Bruoa's name in tho register of 
the Scots college, it is noted without bub- 


■wril ings wore uumoroiis, luid Biat if ho wore 
to buy tliom all up ho would ho vuinod. 

[In addition to tho soureos roforrod to above; 
, Sininish Viipuvs, Kliz. ill. 680, 689-00, 60.6-7, 
'iv. M4, IKI.'iOl, SOI, 478 and pivshim; Toiilof/s 
Piipiors d’Etttt, iii. 412-82, 409-71, 602-86; 
Cftldurwooil’s Clnirch of Heotlaiid, v. 14-36 ; 
Iliunillnn T?apors, i. 673, 686 ; 'J'horpo’s Cal, 
8tato rnpors, Scotland, li. 170, 180.] T. 0 . L, 
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In 1867 he was 



.Xate M^sone-flfth higher 
5’,! Thole metropolis. His reports on the 
SiScomlition of .his distnet wm^e soon 
^co-mfsed as masterpieces, and in 1861 the 
mrfwal department of the privy council 
wn to employ him as an occasional in- 
Sr In this capacity ha carried out 
&tic inquiries into the local working 
rVthe vaccination laws and obtained results 
which -were afterwards embodied m the 
Miaiding act of 1867. For the privy council 
too he investigated and did much to secure 
tliB prevention and limitation of epidemic 
tnihus in Lancashire during the cotton 
time of 1863. He reported in 1860 upon 
a compiehensiva inquiry carried out in a 
auBiber of selected districts iipon the elleots 
(as regards decrease of mortality from several 
MU'iJ) of main drainage works and public 
pater supply. This report led to the in- 
ference that phthisis was nssdeiatod directly 
pith dampness of soil: a conolusion esta- 
Hished hy further research (1867) upon the 
i n,.;.i»iioA of phthisis in tlie soutli-oasteru 
M im fips of England. Dr. Buchniuin became 
a permanent inspector in the medical de- 
partment of the privy council in 1860, and 
when the work of this department was trans- 
ferred to the local govomment hoard, lie was 
appointed assislont medical ollicor. lie hc- 
taiae the principal medical ofBoer on 31 Deo. 
1870, and resigned the olRco in April 1802, 
when he was knighted. 

He retained his interest in Univorsity 
College throughout hie life, being elected a 
fellow in 1864, and serving in due course ns 
a member of the council. JIc also took an 
active part in the allairs of the luiiversity of 
London, where, in 1858, ho helped to obtain 
the representation of the graduates on the 
governing body by means of convocation, 
while he was one of the first graduates 1 o ho 
elected (in 1883) by convocation to the 
senate. He was foremost too among those 
who secured the admission of women to the 
classes of University College and to degrees 
at the university of London, llo was also 
much interested in the aflhirs of the Society 
of Awtbecaries, of which he was first a 
member and then one of the court of assis- 
tants. .He was made an honorary LL.D. of 
the university of Edinburgh in 1893, and, 
after the death of Lord Basing, ho was 
appointed chairman of the royal commission 
on tuborcidosis. 

Buchanan died on 6 May 1 896 at 27W ohum 
Square, and is buried nt Brookwood ceme- 
tery, Woking, He married, first, Mary, 


daughter of George Murphy; secondly, Alice 
Mary Asmar, daughter of Dr. Edward Seaton, 
and left two sons and four daughters. 

The unwearying efibrts of (Sir) Edwin 
Chadwick [q.v. Siippl.], Sir John Simon, and 
George Buehnnon raised England to the high 
position she holds among the nations of the 
world as an exponent of sanitary science, 
Buchanan in particular is remarkable for the 
services ho rendered to medicine and patho- 
lop(y as well as to hygiene, by the indefati- 
gable industry with which he collected and 
thokoen criticism with which he sifted facts 
ns well as by the scientific insight with 
which he interpreted their exact meaning. 
Sir John Simon says of him: ‘He always ren- 
dered the very best service which the occa- 
sion required or permitted, and he was in 
various cases the author of reports wliioh 
have become classical in sanitary literature.’ 
Of thorough training and habit in all 
ordinary rmations of practical medicine, 
highly informed in the sciences which assist 
it, and. of sanitary experience such, as only of 
late years has been possible to any man, and 
in his case many times larger and more 
v'orioiis than almost any of his contemporaries 
could have had, Buclianon had alumys 
shown himself of an extraordinary active 
and discriminating mind, and always intent 
on that exactiliuie which is essential to 
scientific voracity, whether in observation 
of farts or in argument on them. In fact, 
Buchanan’s services to the country were of 
the highest order. Not only did ho by indi- 
vidual research and labour do much to secure 
the extinction of typhus fever where it was 
formerly endemic, but he was conspicuous in 
reducing the mortality from phthisis which 
was so appallingintbo middle of this century, 
and in devising the means at present adopted 
successfully for controlling cholera when im- 
ported into England. In efiect he created 
the central puhVio health department of the 
slato which now exists in England. "When 
first transferred from tho privy council to 
the local government hoard public health 
alFairs, so far as government was concerned, 
seemed lobe allowed small scope for develop- 
ment ; but by impressing on all hi.a follow 
workers, political as well as medical, his 
own enthusiasm, Buchanan made inevitable 
the evolution of the medical department of 
the local governmont board to one of the 
most important of the scientific deportments 
either at home or abroad. Buchanan received 
a subscription on his retirement from the 
local government hoard in 1892, and he 
was thus able to endow, in 1894, a gold 
medal to he granted trienniallyby theBoyiil 
Bociety for distinguished services insanitary 
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Bcience. The medal haa on its obverse a bast 
of Sir George Buchanan executed by Wyon. 

Buchanan’s ■works have not been collected. 
They consist in the main of innumerable re- 
ports scattered through various parliamentary 
blue books. 

[Obituary notices in the Transactions of the 
Epiilemiological Society of London, new series, 
iv. 113; Procoediugs of the Eoyal Society, voi. 
III. 189, j-6, and the British Medie.il Journal, 
i. lOOC, 189.5; iidditinn.il information kindly 
given by Sir George Biiebanan’s son. Dr. George 
SB.iton Buchanan, medical inspector to H. M. 
Lor,il Government Bo.ird.] D’A. P. 

BUCK, ADAM (17.’j9-lS3.3), portrait 
painter, elder son of Jonathan Buck, a silver- 
smith of Castle Street, Cork, was horn there 
in 17o9. With a younger brother, Frede- 
rick, he studied art from an early age, and 
acquired soma repute in youth in his native 
city as a painter of miniature portraits in 
water-colour. Coming to London in 179.5, 
he settled at 17 1 Piccadilly, and soon gained 
populai'ity. lie not only continued to point 
miniature portraits in water-colour, but x>ro- 
duced many portr.aits in oil and crayon of 
larger sire. Between 179.5 and 18.33, the 
year of his death, ho exhibited at the aca- 
demy as many ns 171 pioturoa. He also 
exhibited ten other works at the British 
Institution and at the Soeloty of British 
Artists in Suffolk Street. But the pictures 
that he e.\hibitod represent a small pro- 
portion of his labours. Numerous pictures 
by him were reproduced in coloured en- 
gravings, mostly in stipple, and had a wide 
circulation. Of extant coloured engraving 
after his pictures the originals of as many as 
forty or tifty aro not known to have been, 
exhibited. Among his sitters wore the Enrl 
of Cavan, the Duke of York, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Major Cartwright, John Cam Iloli- 
house, and John Burke, author of the 
‘Peerage,’ and his family. His portraits 
were carefully finished, although they were 
stift' in treatment and design. 

Buck was at the same time busily em- 
ployed as a teacher of portrait painting, and 
in 1811 he brought out a volume entitled 
‘ Paintings on Greek Vases,’ which contained 
a hundred designs, not only drawn, but also 
engraved by himself. This work, which was 
lanned to continue a similar compilation 
y Sir William llaniiltou, is now extremely 
scarce. 

In 1807 he moved from Piocadilly to Frith 
Street, Soho, and after several ohanges of 
residence died at 16 Upper Seymour Street 
West in 1833. Buck was married ond left 
two sons, lifted and Sidney; the latter 
followed his father’s profession. 


A miniature portrait of Buck by Wh. • 
dated 1804, is in the Sbeepslianks mllen J 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lend ‘a * 

[Notes and Queries, H May 1001, bvCeW 
Harold Malet ; Bedgrare s Diet, of Artiaj] 

BUCKLE, Sib CLAUDE HEVnv 
MASON (1803-1894), admiral, 00 ^ 0 ! 
family long distinguished in oiir 
records, grandson of Admiral Mattl,,. 
Buckle (1716-1784) and son of Adinmi 
Matthew Buckle (1770-1856), entered tli« 
Eoyal Naval College at Portsmouth 
August 1817. In March 1819 he pasvl 
out, and after serving for a few montts a 
the Channel was appointed to the Leimdiif 
going out to the East Indies. Inherand'a 
her boats he was actively employed dura* 
the first Burmese war and at the captus, 
of Eongoon in May 1824. Eetaming ti 
England in Januavy 1826 he was appoiBt.d 
in April to the Ganges, going out to thp 
South American station as flagship ofSa 
Eobert Waller Otway [q. v.], and in her 
was promoted to be lieutenant nn 17 .Vml 
1827. He afterwards (1829-83) served in 
the North Star and the Tweed, on the k,.t 
Indian station; from 1833 to 1836 wasJi*. 
liotttennnt to Sir William nargood[q.v.]rt 
Plymouth ; and on 4 May 1836 was promoted 
to the rank of commander. From Decem- 
ber 1841 to October 1846 he commanded the 
Growler, on the coast of Brazil and riter- 
wards on the west coast of Africa, end in 
February 1846 led the boats of the squadroa 
under the command of Commodore William 
Jones at the destruction of several harm- 
coons up the GallinuiS river. On returning 
to England he was advanced to post nmi, 
6 Nov. 1846. In .January 1840 he was ap- 
pointed to the Centaur as flag-captain to 
Commodore Arthur Fanshawo, going out as 
commandpi'-in-chief on the west coast of 
Africa, where, in December 1849, being de- 
tached in command of the boats d the 
squadron, together with tho steamer Teazet 
and the French steamer Eubis, he 'admini- 
stered condign punishment ’ to a horde of 
pirates who had established themselves 
in the river Geba and had made prizes 1 ^ 
some small trading vessels. Towards the 
end of 1860 Buckle was compelled hyfailing 
health to return to England ; and in Decem- 
ber 1862 he was appointed to the Valorous, 
steam frigate, attached during 1853 to the 
Channel squadron, and in 1864 to the fleet 
up the Baltic under Sir Charles Napier [q.T.], 
and more particularly to the flying squatou 
under Eear-admiral (Sir) James Hanway 
Plumijdgs in the operations in the Gulf of 
Bothnia. In the end of 1864 the Valorous 
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out to the Blade Sea, wliero she 
£ag of (Sir) Houston Stewart 
? the reduction of Kinburn. On 
^ jdy ld35 Buckle was nominated a C.B. 

. *^ne’7 l-yv 



?„‘NoTmto 1867 he was appointed com- 
^“ilir-in-chief at Queenstown, where he 
uu?il he retired, under Mr. Ohil- 
scheme, in 1870. He was made a Tiea- 
Imi JoTl April 1870, K.C.B. on 29 May 
S admiral on 22 Jan. 1877, and was 
rented a ffood-serv'ice pension on 80 Oct. 
S He died on 10 March 189J. lie 
married in 1847 Harriet Margaret, eldest 
Lehter of Thomas Deane Shuto of Bram- 
shaff, Hampshire, and loft issue one son. 
'florae's Naval Diog. Diet., 2nd edit.; 

Navy Lists.] ^ ^ 

bucknill, Sih JOHN Oil ARLES 
(1^17-1807), physician, elder son of John 
Bucknill, surgeon, of Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, was born on 2C Dec. 1817, 
and was educated first at Rugby during the 
head-mastership of Dr. Arnold, and aftor- 
aaids at the Market Bosworth grammar 
schonl. Buclmill entered University Oollogo, 
London, in 1883, and studied medicine, lie 
iras admitted a licentiate of the Sooiaty of 
Apothecaries and n member of the Royal 
Cdleee of Siugeons of England in 1840, 
and m the same year he graduated M.B. 
it the aniversity of London, being placed 
first in surgery and third in medicine in the 
honours list. He was thou appointed house 
surgeon to Robert Liston [q. v.] at TJniver- 
sitv College Hospital, and at tho expirarion 
of his term of office he practised for a year 
in Chelsea. Here his health broke down, 
and he was ordered to lire in a warmer 
climate. He therefore applied for, and ob- 
tained, the post of first medical superinten- 
dent of the Devon Comity Asylum at Ex- 
minster, which he held with marked success 
horn 1844 to 1862. In I860 he was elected 
a fellow of University College, London, be- 
coming a member of its council in 1884, In 
1852 he graduated M.D. in London Univor- 
sity. He was the lord chauceUor’s medical 
visitor of lunatics from 1862 until 1876, 
vhen he resigned the olfice through iU- 
hi^th, and suteequently devoted himself to 
wivate practice. He lived at first in Cleve- 
land ^uare, afterwards at HiUmorlon in 
'Warwickshire, where he farmed a consider- 
able acreage ; in 1876 he moved to "Wimpole 
Street, _ though he retained his home in 
Warwickshire. 

At the Royal College of Physicians of 


Iiondon he was admitted a licentiate in 
1_863, being elected a fellow in 1869, coun- 
cillor 1877-8, censor 1870-80, and Ijiimleian 
lecturer in 1878, taking as the subject of 
his lectures ‘ Insanity in its legal relations.’ 
He was elect ed a follow of the Royal Society 
on 7 June 1866, and was knighted in July 
1894. 

Bucknill died at Bournomouth on 19 July 
1807, and is buried at Clifton-on-Dunemore 
near Rugby. Ho married in 1842 Mary- 
anne, the only child of Thomas Townsend 
of HiUmorton, She died in 18S9 and left 
three sons, of whom the second, Sir Thomas 
Townsend Bucknill, became in 1809 judge 
of the king's bonch division of the high 
conrt. Sir John Bucknill left over 6,000/. 
to University College, London, to found a 
scholarship. 

Bucknill made a name for himself in 
many ways. He hold a high position among 
the physiciauB who devoted themselves to 
the treatment of insanity, and Sir James 
Crichton Browne, F.R.S., saye of him, ‘ For 
twenty years he was the aclmowlcdged and 
dignihed head of his department iii this 
country, and mingled on on equal footing 
with all the fiiiosb intolleots of his times.’ 
He took an enlightened view of the method 
to be adopted in the treatment of patients 
under his care, and tlionglit that the more 
woalll^ among them should be nursed and 
cared for in houses of their own, that they 
might enjoy life ae far as possible. In gene- 
ral literature ho turned bis knowledge of 
psychology and lunacy to excellent, account 
by writing two criticisms upon Shakespeare 
and his works, in which he dealt with the 
psychology of the dramatist and the mad 
people depicted in his plays, lie was an 
ardent sportsman, being especially proficient 
in fishing, hunting, sailing, coursing, and 
shooting with llio rifie. In 1852 he was ac- 
tively engaged in obtaining the sanction of 
the war ollice to the enrolment of a corps 
of citizen soldiers under the name of the 
Exeter and South Devon volunteers, and 
with the help of the Earl Fortescue, the 
lord-lieutenant of the county, he efiected his 
purpose. This corps was highly successful 
and proved the nucleus of the present volun- 
teer system. Bucknill threw himself heart 
and soul into the new movement, was the 
first recruit sworn into this the first regi- 
ment of volunteers established under the 
system, and throughout his service chose to 
remain in the ra&s rather than accept a 
commission. His services in connection with 
the volunteer movement were afterwords 
recognised by the erection, by public sub- 
scription, of a handsome memorial, with 
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a medallion of Buoknill thereon, in Lforthern- 
hay, near Exeter castle. The memorial was 
unveiled hy the Duke of Cambridge, 

commander-in-chief, in 18G5. 

Ilis works are : 1. ‘ Unsoundness of Mind 
in relation to Criminal Acts,’ an essay to 
which the first Sugden prize was awarded 
by the King and Queen’s College of Physi- 
cians in Ireland, London, 8ro, 1854; 2nd 
edit. 1857. 2. ‘A Manual of Psychological 
Medicine,’ London, 1858, 8vo; find edit. 
1802 1 3rd edit. 1874 ; 4th edit. 1879, written 
conjointly with Daniel Hack Tuke [q. v.] 
Ducknill' wrote the chapters dealing with 
diagnosis, pathologj', and treatment; Take 
the sections on lunacy law, cla>.sification, 
and causation. The hook was for many 
years the standard leit-hook on psychologi- 
cal medicine. 3. ‘ The Psychology of Shake- 
speare,’ Loudon, 1850, 8vo ; find edit, revised, 
including 'The Mad Folk of Shakespeare,’ 
‘ Psychological Essays,’ &c., London, 1867, 
8vo*; the essays deal with Mncheth, Hamlet, 
Uphelia, King Lear, Timon of Athens, Con- 
stance, Jacques, Malvolio, Christopher Sly, 
and the ‘Comedy of Errors.’ 4. ‘The Medical 
Knowledge of Shakespeare,’ London, 1860, 
8vo, a companion volume to Lord Camp- 
bell’s work on ‘Shakespeare’s Legal Acquire- 
ments.’ 6. ‘ Habitual Drunkenness and In- 
sane Drunkards,’ London, 8vo, 1878. lie 
edited ‘ The Asylum Journal of Mental Sci- 
ence ’ from 1853 to 1835 ; he then transformed 
it into the ‘Journal of Mental Science,’ which 
he continued to edit until 1802. lie also 
helped to foimd 'Brain: a Journal of Keu- 
rology’ in 1878. 

[Obituary notice in the Journal of Mental 
Science, vol. zliii. 1897, p. 885 , additionnl in- 
formation kindly given by Lieut.-Col. J. T. 
Bucknill, B.E.] B'A. P. 

BUi'TON, ELEANOR (afterwards 
Mbs. Aethttb Sw.iKBOEOTroii) (1840P-1893), 
actress, was born in Wales about 1840 and 
made her first professional appearance at 
Edinburgh as chambermaid in ‘The Clan- 
destine Marriage.’ In 1864 she played at 
the St. James’s vanette in ‘Honour before 
Titles,’ Joining the Princess's company 
under pharles Kean, she was on 16 Oct. 1856 
llermia in ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Ilream.’ 
On 1 July 1837 she was Eerdmaud in the 
‘Tempest,’ a curious experiment, eaid to have 
been made for the first time. She was also 
Regan in ‘ Lear,’ From the Princess's she 
passed to the Strond, then and long after- 
words under the management of Mrs. Swan- 
horoiigh, whose son Arthur she married. 
There ahe played Miss Wharton in Craven’s 
‘ Post-hoy’ on 31 Oct. 1860; original parts 


in ‘ Christmas Boxes ’ by Edwards onTiilT 
hew, ‘ Observation and Flirtation.’ tli(i*<(iii 
Story,’ the ‘ Idle ’Prentice,’ and many charv 

tors in burlesque. On 4 April 18^ 

St. James’s, she was Hero in ‘Much V’* 
about Nothing.’ She was olso seen as Juh 
in the ‘Rivals,’ Sophia in the ‘linid.. 
Ruin,’ Mrs. Ferment in the ‘School of I;*, 
form,’ &c. At the Strand, on 5 Feb. IS711 
she was Cicely Homespun in the 'Heir it 
Law.’ On the opening of the Court m 
25 Jan. 1871 she was the first MivsDij, 
boys in Mr. Gilbert’s ' Randall’s Thumb' 
and on 29 May the first Estella in the siml 
author’s adaptation of ‘ Great Expectubon.’ 
A railway accident, of which she wisi 
victim, interrupted her career, depriving h»i 
to some extent of memory. She appealed 
however, at the Lyceum in 1879, in 'Boci 
the Third, Chapter the First.’ She mots 
than once supported Mr. J. S. Clark as lit.* 
Bloomly in the ‘Widow Hunt,’ and wairni 
30 Got. 1882 Mrs. Birkett in a revival at the 
Criterion of ‘ Betsy.’ In December Ibij 
a benefit was given her at Drury Lane" 
when she played Constance in the ‘ Lots 
C hase.’ She died on 0 April 1893, and 
was buried in Brompton cemetery. Mi-s 
Bufton’s good looks and tall straight figure 
made her very acceptable in the hemes of 
burlesque, and in ‘Jonathan Wild,’‘]PMB,' 
‘Tell,’ and such pieces, she enjoyed much 
popularity. In comedy she never rose nboie 
the second rank. 

f Personal Krcollections ; Morley's Journal of 
a London PLiygoer ; Cole's Chailcs Kean ; P,*- 
coo’s Drnmiitio List; Scott and HowardbUUa. 
chard; Era Almanack, various yoaru; Saniiy 
Times, various years; Era, 16 April 1893.1 

J.K. 

BULLEN, GEORGE fl81 6-1694), Iceepet 
of the printed books in the British Museum 
lihrury, hom at Clonakilty, 00. Cork, ou 
27 Nov. 1816, began active life as a master 
at St. Clave’s School, Southwark, luJanuoiy 
1838 he became supernumerary assistant in 
the department of printed books in tb 
British Museum, auu thus inaugurated a 
connection with the museum which lasted 
for more than half a century. At the date 
of his appointment tho institution was ente^ 
iiig on a vorj important era in its career, 
Panizzi had just been made keeper of the 
printed hooks, the demolition of the oM 
Montagu House was completed, and the 
present buildings in Bloomsbory which had 
been erected ou its site were ready for the 
reception of the library, Bulleu’s earliest 
work was to assist in the arrangement of the 
books on the shelves in the new premises. 
In the following year he took part in the 
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XT of tha catalogue of the library 

trustees had resolved to print, 
result of the scheme was, how- 
Mblication in 1841 of a single 
Warns eSg the letter A. To this 
Bullen contributed the article on 
which filled fi^-aix columns and 

;m£deutriee»every&i-opeanlangu^e. 

later the enterprise of printing 
catalogue was resumed, and 
Im then carried through successfully. 

r, ifilB Bullen was made a permanent 
AnVin the library, and in 1^60 senior 
^htant. In 1886 he was promoted, in 
fttccession to Thomas Watts [q.. v.], to the 
wo offices of assistant keeper ot the depart- 
Int and superintendent of tlie reading- 
Bullen's genial temper gained hmi 
irnde popularity while superintendent of 
ho rea(fing-room. In 1875 he succeeded 
W.B.Eye in the higher office of keeper 
I't the printed books, and thus became chief 
of the department which lie had enterad in 
a subordinate position thirty-seven years 
wrlier. Bullen filled the office of keeper 
mth efficiency till his rotlvament in 1890. 
bnringhis fifteen years’ reign the great task 
of printing the museum catalogue was begun 
ia 1881, and in 1884 there was published 
under his supervision the useful ‘ Catalogue 
of the English Books in the Library printed 
bofoie 1040 ’ ^3 voh. 8vo). An index of the 
printers and publishers whose productions 
were noticed in the text is a valuable feature 
of the work. Bullen retired from the keeper- 
ship of printed hooks in 1890, and was suc- 
cteded by Dr. Richard Garnett. 

Although no scholar of a formal type, 
BsUen was much interested in literary 
research, and throughout his life he devoted 
much time to literoiy work, llo was long n 
contriWor to the ‘Athonceuin;’ he wrote 
aiticles in 1841 for tlie ‘ Biographical Bie- 
tionazT of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Uieful Knowledge,’ and he compiled in 1872 
s 'Catalogue of the Lihraiy of the Boyal 
llilitary Academy at Woolwich.’ Ilisbihlio- 
graphical skill was probably displayed to 
best adranta^ in his ' Catalogue of the 
Library of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society,’ which appeared in 3867. In 1877 
be helped to organise the Caxton celebra- 
tion at South Aensington, and edited the 
catalomie of hooks there exhibited. 

In 1688 ho arranged in the Grenville Li- 
brary at the British Museum an exhibition 
of printed hooka, manuscripts, portraits, and 
medals illustrating the life of Martin Luther, 
and prepared a catalogue with biographical 
sketen, In 1881 he prefi.xcd a somewhat un- 
Htiafactory introduction to a reproduction 


by the Holbein Society of the editio princeps 
01 the ‘ Ara Moriendi ’ (circa 1460) in the 
British Museum ; and in 1892 he edited a 
facsimile reprint (in an issue limited to 360) 
of the copy, then recently acquired by the 
museum, of the ‘ Sex quam Elegantissimse 
Epiatolae’ of Peter Garmelianiis, which 
Caxton printed in 1483. 

Bullen was a vice-president of the Library 
Association, and touh a prominent part in 
many of ita aimualcongrcsses. He was elected 
on 11 Jan. 1877 a f&ow of the Society of 
Antiquaries : the university of Ola^ow con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1889 ; and he was created C.B. in 1890. 
He died at his residence in Aeusington on 
10 Ucl. J694, and was buried in Highgale 
cemetery on the 16th. lie was twice married. 
Air. A. II, Bullen, his second son by his first 
wife, has edited many valuable ipprints of 
Elizabethan litemf tire. 

[Times, 13 Oct. 1891; Athenisum, 13 Oct, 
1894; personal knowledge ] S. L. 

BURGESS, JOHN BAGNOLD (1829- 
1897), painter of Spanish subjects, born at 
Chelsea ou 21 Oct. 1829, was the son of 
Henry W. Burgess, landscape painter to 
William IV, and author of a set of large 
lithographic ‘ Views of the general Charac- 
ter and Appearance of Trees, Foreign and 
Indigenous,' published in 1827. He came 
of a family which had followed art for 
several generations. ITis grandfather was 
William Burgess (1749 P-18L2) [q. v.], his 
great-pnndfather Thomas Burgess (fi. 
1780) Tq.v.], and he was nephew of John 
Cart Burgess [q. v.] and Thomas Burgess 
(1781 P-1807) yO He was sent to 
Brompton Grammar School, then under Dr. 
Mortimer, and, his father dying when the 
son was ten years old, the ulTection of his 
artistic education was undertaken by Sir 
William Charles Ross [q. v.], the miniature 
painter. Burgess ns a child in arms forms 
part of a family OTOup by Ross, formerly in 
possession of Mrs. Burgess. In 1848 he 
went to Leigh’s well-known art school in 
Newman Street, Soho, where Edwin Longs- 
dcnLong[q.v.]andPhilipIIerinogenesOalde- 
ron [q. V. Suppl.] were his fellow students. 
In 1860 ho exhibited a picture called ‘ In- 
attention’ at the Royal Academy, and in 
1851 lie entered the Academy schools, where 
ho carried off the first-class medal for draw- 
ing from the life. He exhibited 'A Fancy 
Sketch ' at the Academy in 1862, fi.'om which 
year he was an annual contributor to its 
exhibitions till his death. 

Burgess began by painting portraits and 
English ffenre, but did not mane any great 
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mark before be ■went to Spain in 1868 to 
visit some relatives at Seville. He ■was ac- 
companied by Long, who 'waa afterwards a 
Irequent follow traveller. From this time 
forward for some thirty years Burge-JS visited 
Spain annually, and clevoted bis life to the 
study of Spanish life and character. Once 
at least he went over to Morocco and made 
sketches, but, with the exception of one or 
two Moori.sh pictures and an occasional 
portrait, the subjects of his pictures were 
henceforth almost exclusively Spanish. The 
first result of his visits to the Peninsula 
was a picture called ‘ Castilian Alms- 
giving,’ which appeared at the Academy in 
1859. His Spanish pictiwes attracted some 
attention, but his first great success waa the 
‘Bravo Toro ’of 1805. In this picture, as 
in Hogarth's well-known engraving of ‘ The 
Laughing Audience,’ we do not see the 
spectacle, but only the spectators. These 
are of all clas.ses and characters, and every 
face is animated with the sudden umotion 
aroused by some striking incident in a bull- 
fight. For vivid and v arious e.\preaaion under 
strong excitement, this picture stands out 
distinctly from the rest of Burgeas’s works. : 
This work was followed by ‘ tSelling Fans at 
a Spanish Fair’ (1808), ‘The Students of 
Salamanca ’ ( 1867 ), and ‘ Stolen by Gipsies ’ 

( 1808) (engraved by Lumb Stocks [q. v.] and 
0. Jeens for the Art Union). Other pictures 
sustained his reputation till 1873, when he 
exhibited ‘The Ru.sh for Water: Scene 
during the Piamadan in Morocco,’ which 
was followed by another Moorish .scene in 
1874, ‘ The Presentation ! English Ladies 
■visiting a Moor’s House.’ Hext year came 
‘The Barber’s Prodigy,’ a harbor showing 
bis customers sketches made by his son. 
The boy who sat for the ‘prodigy’ was 
Jos6 Villegas, afterwards a mmous artist. 

‘ Licensing the Beggars : Spain’ (afterwards 
bought at a sale for 1,165/., the largest 
price ever paid for a picture by Burgnss, 
and now in the gallery of Holloway 
College), appeared in 1877, and Burgess 
was elected on as.sociate of the Iloyal Aca- 
demy in the June of that year. It was not 
till twelve yearn after this that his name 
appeared in the catalogue of the Academy as 
II.A. elect. Meanwhile he continued his 
contributions, which were regular, but never 
exceeded three in the year. Among those 
of this period were some of his best pictures, 

‘ The Letter-^writer ’ (1883), ‘ The Meal at 
the Fountain : Spanish Mendicant Students ’ 
(1883), ‘ The Scramble at the Wedding ’ 
(1884), ‘Una Limosuita per el Amor de Dios’ 

( 188.5), ‘ An Artist’s Almsgiving ’ (1886), and 
‘ Making Cigarettes at Seville.’ ‘ The 


Letter-writer’ -was engraved by Lnnh^ 
for the Art Union, and the ‘Artist’s 
giving ’was presented to the Beadier 
poration Gallery by the artist’s wifn, ’ 
accordance with his own request V 
artist in this picture is Alonso Cano bJk 
‘ almsgiving’ consists in making iw 
and giving them away to the poor iT 
his election as a full member ofthe AcadT 
Burgess painted, among other worksT ' 
dom of the Press ’ (his diploma woik’in«II' 
‘ A Modern St. Francis ’ (1891), ‘ 
the Miserere, Spain ' (1894), and ‘Snl^ 
reading prohibited Books’ (1895). 
these were scenes of Spanish life, but ink 
last completed picture he reverted tok 
own country for his subieet, and winM 
‘A Mothers’ Meeting in the Countiv’a, 
in the posi-session of his widow (18^)’ ' 
Though to the Inst no failure of knd,. 
eye was observable in his paintings, 


health bad for .some time caused 


ansietj u 


his friends. He had from his yoaii 
suffered from valvular disease of the htjr 
which was hereditary, and this affecto 
combined with pueumonia, waa the cal., 
of his death. The knowledge of bis bar. 
trouble bad much infiuence on bis life, ij 
was the subject of grave eonsiderafioa ii 
connection with his marriage, ns nu ofe 
would insure his life. But while it nuda 
him careful it did not prevent him foa 
enjoying a good deal of exercise. He usd 
to row at one period of his life, and inbi 
travels he used to ‘ rough it ’ a good dsil, 
spending days with the Spanish pea»ant^ 
living their hfa and sharing their food. Ah* 
could nut insure he made a practice of lapot 
by a certain proportion of his income, witl 
the I’csult that he was able to leave otu 
34,000/. for his wife and family. 

lie died on 1‘2 Nov. 1807, at hia boas', 
60 Finchley Hoad, London, where be bid 
resided for the last fourteen years. Hu 
loss was keenly felt by a large eirde of 
friends, to whom he was endeared by be 
kindly, unassuming, and hospitable natuK, 
He was t^ery popular in his profession, being 
kind to young students, generous toridag 
talent, and helpful to such local societies u 
St. John’s Wood Art Club and the Ilamp. 
stead Art Society. He was buried on tat 
17th of the same month in the Paddingtoa 
Oemelery at WiUesden, after a service at St. 
Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace. Burgess married, 
in 1860, Sophia, daughter of Robert Tumei 
of Grantham, Lincolnshire. 

Amoim the English painters of Spanish 
subjects Wilkie, Lewis, Philip, Long, and 
others, Burgess holds a very honourable piece. 
Whatever their relative rank as artists, tberi 
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TOsnoneof them who studied Spanish life 
jsJ ehflwoter more deeply or with mote 
(ffection than Burgess. This is attested by 
Ih pictures, but still more by his sJretehes. 

nearly all of which are in the poases- 
;i a of his widow, are numeroua and of great 
ijjiety. They ate also distinguished by flue 
dmogatsmanslup and finished beauty of exe- 
(„tion. Though so industrious a slteleher, 
t.bfiTiishiid nictureswere comoami.iTHt^Aanr 
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I Jfl rile cuuree vi i years (loauu 

I IW" » he exhibited seventy-three pictures at 
f the Kojal Academy, fifteen at the British 
lustitutioa, and thirty or forty at other ex- 
hibitions. But his work was always cars- 
foily prepared and thoroughly executed. His 
tahffCttvrere incidents in ordinary Spanish 
life, telling tales of humour and pathos much 
iathe nauner of Wilkie in his Scottish (not j 
Spanish) period, and ha told them very well. 
Ihfte is an admirable bust of Bin'ffess bv 
Hr. yn«low iVd, K. A. ° ^ 

[Sea of the Timej Oat. of tho Iloyal Aca- 
Amy; kit Journal, vol. xxxii.; Mag. of Art. 
IS82! Ptesa notices, Times, Daily Graphic &e 
ftpedAIyin November 1897; privata info’rma- 

Bon.] 0 

BUSGESS, JOSEPH TOM (1828-1880) 
wtiquary, bom at Cheohunt in Hertford- 
ihtm on 17 Pah. 1828, waa the son of a 
bookseller at HmoMey, by his wife, a native 

ofteicMterahirs. Hewaa educated atlliuck- , 
ley at the sc^ol of Joseph Dare, and suhse- 
at the school of 0. 0. Nutter, the ' 

nnifapinn mimaf-xivi ' _ ” • 


■ m tC i 11 ■ came to an end 

wife being Emma ZioTlTteS 
whom he married in 1863. PP'“fft*aui, 

Sk6to)ifto-r..«;i-„^(L.w?'''® Social 


V- »r or me ■ LiciceBtet- 

elireSfcren^,’and for a short timesvas in a 

salieitor'soAce mNorthampton, but in 1843 
la WM en^ed as reporter on tho staff of 
fi retained the post 

fl Ti* r ''i® of that 

time he became a wood engraver at North- 
amptou, and for some years divided his at- 
tention between landsSape painting, wood 

iXK i"“' ;«“rnaliSn. jf 

Iw be went to London, tut teUiriwil tn I 
hoithampton in 1860 to study tbe m-ts 
He had attamed some profleianev as a 
landscape painter when he agreed to acooin 

wd M a c^pipn of indusS-ial ok --- 
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‘ tn I^o^WlLuoo, 

6, J he Last Battle of the Hoses ’I CO 

shire,’ London, 1870, 8vo- an.l Jiif -Ji 

“ta’ ’ns 'isS 

to j^orcesterOathedml, 'London, 1884, lOmo^ 

I Jo^OON JOHN W1LLIAM^'(18T3- 
Ohiohcater and authof, son 
nt « was bom on 21 Aug 
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riphed by the results of bis excavations in In ISSo the lord mayor of London 
Melos, and to which his collection of Greek a prize for the best essay on Sit 
antiquities was now sold. lie was a great Glreshnm. Bnrgon thereupon heeano^" 

collector and connoisseur of ancient art, and which won the prize inl8.J6; this s 
was especially learned in all that related to loped into his ‘ Life and Times of SirTh ^ ' 
coins. In 1813 he discovered at Athens one Gresham’ (London, 1839, 2 vols. 
of the most ancient vases known, which was valuable book based uponlaboriousr'c-scairJ * 
named after him (Wobbswomh, Greece, ed. into original authorities. Durinn'thetf 
1882, pp. 31-3). Ho died on 28 Aug. 1868 of these researches he visited Oxfotd 
(see AthetuBum, 11 Sept. 1838), and was he described as ‘an infernally iu.m^-rj 
buried in Holywell cemetery, Oxford. He place,’ and suffered much from hbrenY' 
married Uatharino Marguerite (1790-1834), whom he denounced os ' knowing Sad'S 
daughter of the Chevalier Ambroise Her- siring to know nothing of what to ubL 
monn de Cramer, Austrian consul at Smyrna, thejr charge.’ In 1807 he won the pti*^ 
by Sarah, daughter of William Maltass, an a song given by the Melodists' Club and/ 
English merchant of Smyrna (Stanilard, 1889 he began contributing to the' ‘s/! 
16 March 1802 ; JiTofe* and Queries, 8th ser. General Biographical Dictionary,’ edited I 
i. 292). Dean Goulbum, in his ‘ Life ’ of his brother-in-law, Henry John Eose. Bu 
Burgon, suggests that possibly she had Greek father’s failure in 1841 loft him free' ^ 
blood in her veins; but there is no corrobora- the financial aid of his friend, Dwm 
tion for the hypothesis. By her Burgon had Turner [q. v.], to carry out his intention rj 
issue two sons and several daughters, of taking orders, and on 21 Oct. in that 
whom Sarah Caroline married Henry John he matriculated, at the age of twenty.^* 
ltobe[q.v.], and Emily Mary married Charles from Worcester College, Oxford. Sera! 
Longuet lliggins [q. v.] duated B.A. with a second class in lit, 

John William was the elder of the two in 1846, and in the same year wot tb 
sons, and was only a few months old when JTewdigate with a poem on ‘Petra’ (Orfcj 
the family returned to England. On the 1845, 8vo ; 2nd edit., wil h a few additimai 
way they stayed at Athena, where their poems, 1849). Tn 1847 ha won thsEUertot 
friend, OharlealtohartCockoreErq.v.hcarried theological prize, and the Denyer theoWal 
the infant up the Acropolis, and ^ayfully prize in 1861. He was elected fellow rf 
dedicated him to Athene. At the age of Oriel in 1846, ^aduated M.A. in 1848, anj 
eleven Burgon was sent to a private school was ordained deacon on 24 Dec. 1848J and 
at Putney, kept by a brother of Alario Alex- priest on 23 Dec, 1849. Prom 25 Feb, 1819 
ander Watts [q. v.] Thence in 1828 he went to 20 March 1850 he was curate of H'&t 
to a private school at Blackheath, and in Ilsley, Berkshire, in 1850-1 of Wortoa ia 
1829-30 he attended classes at Loudon Uni- Oxfordshire, and from 1851 to 10 June ISoi 
versity, afterwards University College. In of Finmere in the same county, 
the latter year, in spite of his desire to enter Oji his return to 0.tford Burgon devotsd 
the church, he was taken into his father's himself to literary work, and in 1855 pw. 
counting-house. He inherited his father's duced ‘Historical Notices of the Colleges ot 
love of archmology, and in 1833 he published O.vford,’ which formed the letterpress for 
a ‘ Memoirc sur les Vases PauathSuaiquee per H enry Shaw’s ‘ Arms of the Colleges of Oi- 
le Chevalier P.O. Buu8ted,ttaduit de TAn- ford’ (Oxford, 1856, 4to). For three monfts 
glais par J. W. Biu-gon’ (Paris, 4to). lie in 1860 he took charge of the English coa- 
corresponded with Joseph Hunter [q. v.] on gregntion at Borne, to which he dedicated 
Shakespeare, thought he had discovered a his ‘ Letters from Borne' (London, 18B, 
clue to_ the sonnets, and wrote an essay on 8vo). From September 1861 to July 1862 
the subject which he did not publish. Among Burgon was absent on a tour in Egypt, the 
theBurgona’ friends were Thomas Leverton Sinoitio peninsula, and Palestine. On 16 Oct, 
Donaldson [^v.], the architect, Charles 1863 howas presented to the vicarage of St, 
Bobert Leslie [q. v,], the painter, and Samuel Mary’s, Oxford, wWe he revived the afte> 
Bogers (CLiXDEif, Mogers and his Contetn- noon service.s instituted by Newman. In 
poraries, ii. 240, 241). At Bogers's bouse 1864 he declined an offer from BishopPhill- 
young Burgon met Patrick Fraser Tytler potts of Exeter of the principalship of the 
[q. v.],_ whoso friendship he further oulti- theological college at Exeter, but in Decem- 
vated in the state paper office, and whose her 1867 he accepted the Gresham professoN 
life Rewrote under the title ‘Portrait of a ship of divinity, which did not oblige bin 
Christian Gentleman : a Memoir of P. P. to leave Oxford. There Burgon was a lend- 
Tytler’ (London, 1859, 8vo ; 2nd edit, same iifg champion of lost causes and impossible 
year). beliefs ; but the vehemence of his advocacy 
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J^^wLatimpaiieditseffect. Aliigholiuvoh- 
the ofd school, he was ne opposed to 
it ‘ L he was to rationalism, and every 
tfofhberaChe abhorred. In 1869 he 
tmm St. Mary’s pulpit the dis- 

"‘■““vfonnal rejection of God;' and he 
^ “v en more scandalised by the aiipomlj 
J n( Dr. Temple (now archbishop of 
riSterbuiy) to the bishoprio of Eveter in 
itf!Lne%r. In 1873 ho led the opposi- 
Jmirthe^ppointfflent of Dean Stanley as 
Xt preacher before the university, and he 
!?XLly advocated the retention of the 
Athanaaian creed in its entirety. He ob- 
iected to the new leclionary of 1879, and so 
W as he lived waaed war on the revised 
iewon of the New Testament. In 1871 he 
had published 'The last twelve Verses of 
the Gospel according to St. Mark vindicated’ 
(Ojford, 8vo), and when the revisers indi- 
cated their doubts of the authority of those 
lerses by placing them in brackets, Burgon 
attwlred them for this and other delin- 
(luenoies in the ' Quarterly Review his ar- 
ticles were republished as ' Tho Revision 
Ileiised’ (London, 1883, 8 vq). Burgon de- 
lated much time to textual oritioism, and 
his two posthumous works, ‘The Traditional 
Text of the Holy Gospels vindicated and 
established,’ and ‘ Oauses of the Corruption 
of the Traditional Ta\b’ (both edited by the 
Iter, Edward Miller, and published London, 
1696, bvo), are considered the moat thorough 

X ition of ultra-conservative views on the 
!t, 

fii university politics Burgon was equally 
reactionary; he opposed the abolition of tests, 
the admission of unattached students, and 
attacked the lodging-house systoin on the 
ground that it attbrded facilities for immo- 
rality. The university commissions of 1860- 
1864 and 1877-81 he denounced as irreli- 
gious; he had been nominated a commis- 
sioner on the latter body, but the conserva- 
tive government was compelled to withdraw 
his name in face of the opposition it evoked 
hoth in the House of Lords and in the 
House of Commons. The election of Miss 
Eleanor Elizabeth Smith [see under Suitii, 
HESnr John SraPHEN] to tlie first Oxford 
school board in 1870 was made the occasion 
of a sermon, in which Burgon deplored the 
appearance of women on public bodies, and 
in a sermon preached in New UoUege chapel 
on 8 June 1884 he denounced the education 
of * young women like young men’ as ‘a 
tjung inexpedient and immodest ;’ the occa- 
sioa was the admission of women to uni- 
veraty examinations (39 April 1884). On 
the other hand, Burgon strongly urged tho 
TOl, XXIJ.—SUP, 


I importance of a more syatematie studv of 
ancient and medimval art, and success/ully 
advocated the establishment of a sohool of 
theology in 1866, 

On 1 Nov. 1876 Disraeli oflered Burgon 
tho deanery of Ohiehester, in suooession to 
Walter Farquhar Hook [q. v.l He accepted 
it, and was installed on 19 Jan. 1876. By 
his retirement from Oxford Burgon lost 
some of liis prominence, and his relations 
with his chapter were, largely owing to his 
hmsquene,^ often somewhat strained. He 
devoted himself to theological studies and 
literary work, and in 1888, shortly before 
his death, completed his most popular work, 
‘The Lives of Twelve Qood Men’ (London, 

1888. 2 yols. 8vo), which has gone tlirough 
many editions. Burgon died unmarried at 
the deanery, Chichester, on 4 Aug. 1888 ; 
his remains were conveyed to Oxford on the 
lOth, and buried in Holywell cemetery on 
the 11th (Times, 0 and 13 Aiig. 1888), where 
also were buried his lather, mother, two 
sisters, and a brother ; besides the monument 
in Holywell cemetery, a memorial window 
to Burgon was erected in 1S91 in the west 
window ,of the nave of St, Maiy’s, Oxford, 
Two portraits, reproduced from pWographs, 
are pi-efixed to the two volumes of Dean 
Qoiilbiirii’s ‘Life of Doan Burgon’ (Loudon, 

1893. 2 vols. 8vo). 

Besides the works mentioned above, nume- 
rous single sermons, mostly of a controversial 
character, and oontributious to Rose's ‘ New 
Biographical Dietionary,’ the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ and other periodicals, Burgon 
was author of; 1. ‘Ninety Short Sermons 
for Fomily Reading,’ 1866, 8vo ; 2nd ser. 
1807, 2 vols. 8vo, 2. ‘ Inspiration and In- 
terprolation ; soven Sermons , , . being an 
answer to . . . “ Essays and Reviews,” ‘Ox- 
ford, 1861, 8vo. 8. ‘Poems, 1847 to 1878.’ 
London, 1886, 8vo. He also contributed an 
introduction to Sir Oeor^ Gilbert Scott’s 
‘Recollections,’ 1879, and left voluminous 
collections on his family history which ha 
called ‘ Farentalia,’ journals, and sixteen 
volumes of indexes to the fathers, and several 
unfinished theological works, including a 
‘ Harmony of the Gospels.’ Many of his 
letters are printed in Dean Ooulbiim’s ' Life 
of Burgon.^ 

[Goiilbiirn’s life of Burgon, 1892, 2 vols.; 
BnTgon’s Works in Brit. Museum Library; Lid- 
dons Life of Fusey; Piothero’s Life Dean 
Stanley; Davidson and Benhani’s Life of Arch- 
bishop Tail ; Dean Church’s Oxford Movement; 
Thomas Mozley’s Reminiscences; Tuckwell’s 
Reminiscences of Oxford, 1900 ; Campbell and 
Abbott’s Life of Jowett; Crockford’s Clerical 
Direct. 1883 ; Fosteifs Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; 
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Times, 0 and 13 Aug. 1888; Atliunmiim, 1888 
ii. lot; Guardian, 1888, ii. 1164; Notea and 
Queries, 3rd aer. vi. IS, 7th ser. vi. 120, 8th her. 
i. 188, 303, 392, 469.] A. F. P. 

BURKE, Sib JOHN BERNARD ^1814- 
1893), genealogist and Ulster Mng-or-arms, 
bom in London on 6 Jan. 1814, was the 
second son of John Burke [q. v.] by his wife 
and consin, Mary (d. 1846), daughter of 
Bernard O’Reilly of Ballyniorris, co. Lon^ 
ford. His elder brother Peter is separately 
noticed. John Bernard was educated at an 
academy in Chelsea kemt by Robert Archi* 
bald Armstrong [q. v.J, and then, being a 
Roman catholic, at Caen College, Normandy, 
where he distinguished himself in Greek 
composition, Latin poetry, and mathematics. 
On 80 Dec. 1883 he entered as a student at 
the Middle Temple, where he was called to 
the bar on 26 Jan. 1839. At the bar he ac- 
quired a good practice in peerage and genea- 
logical cases, and his leisure from 1840 
onwards he occupied in assisting his father 
in the publication of his genealogical works, 
which he continued on his own account after 
his father's death in 1848. 

In December 1853 Burke was appointed 
Ulster king-of-arms in Ireland in succession 
to Sir william Betbam [q. vj, and on 
22 Feb. 1854 he was knighted. In 1863 he ! 
succeeded Earl Stanhope as keeper of the 
state papers in Ireland. In 4his capacity 
he did good work in arranging the chaotic 
manuscripts in Bermingham Tower, and in , 
1866 he was sent by government to Paris to 
study and report on the French record 
system. His voluminous report led to the 
passing of the Record Act in that year and 
to various reforms in the methods of pre- 
serving state papers. In 1862 he was created 
honorary LL.D. of Dublin University, in 
1868 he was made C.B., and in 1874 he 
became a governor of the National Gallery 
of Ireland. He continued to perform his 
duties as Ulster king-of-arms and knight- 
attendant upon the order of St. Patridr until 
his death on 12 Dec. 1892 at his residence, 
TuUsmaine House, iii Upper Leeson Street, 
Dublin. He was buried on the 16th in the 
family vault in "Westland-row Roman ca- 
tholic chapel, Dublin (Freeman's Jmirnal, 
16 Dec. 1892). 

Burke married, on 8 Jan. 1836, Barbara 
Frances, second daimhter of James MacEvoy 
of Tobertynan, co. Meath, and by her, who 
died on 13 Jan. 1837, had issue one dai^hter 
and seven sons, of whom the eldest, Henry 
Farnham Bnrke, F.S.A., became Somerset 
herald; and the fourth, Ashworth Peter 
Burke, continued editing his father’s works. 

Bnrke’s best-known work was done on 


fresh editions of his father’s IcUrTT 
‘Peerage’ was annuaUy re-edited undLv 
supervision from 1847 to his dwt h 
improvements and greater detail watT^ 
dually introduced into the work, but it « 
tinned to be marred to some extent h * 
readiness with which doubtful ped^ 
were accepted and unpleasing facts 
histories excluded (cf. Routo, Pwrow 
Family History, 1901, passim). The 
criticism applies to the ‘Landed QenS 
which he edited from its third edition iiwl 
and 1840, 2 vole.) to the seventh editiWt 
1886 ; the eighth edition was completed b 
his sons and appeared in 1894 (seeFotejimj 
Queries, 8th ser. vi. 21, 166, 23^. Iiil8831u 
brought out a revised edition of his fttha', 
‘ Extmct and Dormant Peerage ’ (1846 
1846), and in 1878 and 1883 rivisedS 
of the ' General Armoury of England, Sep 
land, and Ireland.’ Editions of hisfrtherj 
‘ Royal Families of England, Soothnd mu 
Wales’ appeared in 1855 and 1876, andt 
supplement to his ‘ Heraldic Illnaii'.ti n^.T 
in 1851. 


The more important of Burke’s own worb 
were ; 1. ‘ The Roll of Battle Abbey,’ Igjj 
16mo. 2. ‘Historic Lands of England,’ isid' 
8vo. 3. ‘Anecdotes of the Aristooracv’ 

1 1849-60, 4 vols. 8vo; new and revised eb 
tion entitled ‘The Romance of theirisio. 
cracy,’ London, 1866, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ ITji. 
tatiou of Seals and Arms,’ London, 1855- 
1864, 8 vols. 8vo. 6. ‘Family Romance, ’Lea. 
don, 1863, 2 vols. 12mo; 3rd edit. 1880,874 
6. ‘ The Book of the Orders of Emighthood,' 
London, 1858, 8vo. 7. ‘Vicissitudes of 
Families,’ 1st ser. 1869, 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1858, 
and 6th edit. 1861 ; 3nd aer. two editionsia 
1861 ; 8rd ser. 1863 ; remodelled editions of 
the whole, 2 vols. 1869, 1883. 8. ‘ Tha 
Rise of Great Families,’ London, 1873, Sw: 
another edit. 1882. 9, ‘The Book of 
cedence,’ London, 1881, 8vo. 10. ‘Genea- 
logical and Heraldic History of the Colonial 
Gentry,’ London, 1891, 8vo. Burke aho 
continned from March 1848 to edit the 
‘Patrioiau’ (1846, &o. 6 vols.), and in 1850 
edited the ‘St. James’s Magazine’ (ItoI 
only). 

[Burke’s Works in Brit. Mus. Libr.; Dahlia 
Univ. Mag. 1876, pp. 16-24 (Tvith poetrait); 
Foster’s Men at the Bor; Men of the Time, 13th 
edit.; Times, 14 Bee. 1892; Spectator, 24 Dea 
1892 ; Freeman’s Journal, 14 and 16 Bee, 1682, 
Dublin Daily Express, 14 and 16 Dec,; Bnrlte'i 
Peerage and Landed Gentry, 1899.] ' 

A. F. P. 


BURKE, ULICK PsALPH (1846-1895), 
Spanish scholar, eldest son of Obarlee Granlw 
Burke (b, 1814), of gt. Philips, Dublip, 
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"TThTMurt of common plena in 
l wife, Emma (d. 1869), 

llnlph Creyke of Maa'ton, York- 
'^‘■“^‘^ w.B born atUuWmon 21 Oot. 1846. 
c^'rhT^Jolm Burke (1818-1876), tUe 
fiiJbwnet of Garble Hill, co, Gaiway 
“ uncle. Ulick was educated at 
WnitVCollege, Dublin, where he graduated 
I”. \ 1867 i he had previoiialy bean 
fnttteJ ns a atudent of the Middle Temple 
™ o^en. 1866, and he waa called to the 
toon 10 June 1870. A tour in Spam led 
on his return, to brmg out a pleasant 
little volume containing an annotated col- 
wtionof the proverbs that occur m ‘Don 
giixote.’ Thenceforth his interests were to 
» large 6xt«ut concentrated upon the Spanish 
language, literature, and history. He went 
to to India in 1873 and practised as a 
buristerat the high court of the North- 
AVest Provinces till 3 S78. "While there lie 
out together a short biography of Gonsalo 
de Cordova, to which he gave the title * The 
Great Captain: an eventful Chapter in 
g pf,.iali Histoiy } ’ this wma brought out by 
th) Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
]fjgainl877. On his return to England 
Bndie published two novels, ‘ Beating the 
Air’ (1876) and ‘Loyal and Lawless ’(1880). 
la 1880 be uusuceeasfully contested Caine 
in the conservative interest. Subsequently 
a journey to Brazil led to his writing, in 
conjunction with Robert Staples, a volume 
to which waa given the name ' Bubincas and 
Pleasom in Brazil,' a gracefully written book 
which well illustrates his gift of observation. 
From 1886 to 1880 he was practising his 
profeseion at the bar in Cyprus. After that 
he acted as clerk of the peace, co. Dublin, 
and registrar of quarter eessions. He con- 
tributed chapter viii., that on the ‘ Early 
Buildings,’ to the tercentenary ‘Book of 
Trinity College, Dublin.' In 1894 he brought 
out a ‘Life of IBenito Juarez, Constitutional 
President of Mexico,’ and early in 1 896 ‘ A 
History of Spain from the Earliest Times to 
the Death of Ferdinand the Catholic ’ in two 
volumes, at which he had heon working for 
over four years. The book containe some 


tion, but the chapters are not well knit 
together, and as a whole it scarcely does 
justice to the writer’s knowledge of his sub- 
ject. _A second edition appeared in 1900 with 
additional notes and an introduction by Mr. 
Martin A. S. Hume, who also rearranged 
sHth great advantage the order of some of 
the sections. 

In May 1896 Burke waa appointed agent- 
genend to the Peruvian corporation. He 
was just setting ouji Oft a Ijolido^m Spain, 


but he rapidly changed his destination and 
embarked for Lima upon one of the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company’s vessels. Dar- 
ing the voyage he fell a victim to dysentery 
and died on 1 June 1806. He married, on 
9 July 1868, Eatheriue, daughter of John 
Bateman [q. v. Suppl.], and had issue one 
son and two daughters. 

Burke’s quality as a Spanish scholar is best 
exhibited m his oharmmg little recueil of 
‘Sanoho Panza’s Proverbs,’ This was first 
published in 1872, re-issued by Pickering in 
a limited edition with numerous corrections 
and improvements in 1877 as ‘ Spanish Salt,' 
and again under the original title in 1892, 
He put equally good work into his notes 
and glossary for Horrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain,’ 
which were completed by Burke’s friend, Mr, 
Herbert W. Greene, and issued with Murray’s 
1899 edition of Sorrow’s book, 

[Times, 20 and 30 July 1806; Athensum, 27 
July 1806; Dublin Qraduatee ; Foster's Men at 
thoBiirand Baronetage; Burke’s Landed Gen- 
try, s.v. ‘ Bateman’ ; Debrett's Baronetage, 1876 ; 
Burks's IVorks in Brit, Mus. Lib.] T. 8. 

BDRiN, JOHN SODTHERDEN(1799P- 
1870), antiquary, born in 1798 or 1799, 
qualified os a soDcitor in 1819, when he 
began to practise at 11 Staples Inn, Hol- 
bom. In 1820 be removed to 11 Eiiig's 
Bench AValk, Temple, and in 1822 to 27 Kuig 
Street, Cheapside. In the following year he 
entered into a partnership with Samuel 
Woodgate Durrant, which lasted till 1828, 
when he removed to 26 Tokenhouse Yard. 
Hisprofessional pnrsnits firequently affording 
him the perusal of parish registers, he com- 
menced a collection of misoellaneous par- 
ticulars concerning them. Finding that no 
work had appeared dealing exclusively with 
the subject since the ‘ Observations on 
Parochial Registers ’ of Ralph Bigland [q. v.] 
in 1764, he published in 1 829 his ‘ Registrum 
Ecclesiee Farochialis ' (London, 8vo), a 
history of parish registers in England, with 
observations on those in foreign countries, 
A second edition appeared in 1862, In 1831 
he published, with biographical notes, the 
‘ Livre des Anglois h Genfeve ’ (London, 8vo), 
the register of the English church in that 
town from 1664 to 1668, which had been 
communicated to him by Sir Samuel Egerton 
Brydges fq. v.l too lato to he included in bis 
‘ Registrum,’ 

In 1831 Burn was appointed registrar of 
marriages at chapels prior to 1764, and in 
1833 he published ‘The Fleet Registers’ 
(London, 4to), containing a history of Fleet 
marriages, which reached a third edition in 
1836, In tho some year he became aecretary 
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to the commission for inquiring into non- 
parochial legistera, a post •which he retained 
until 1841. In that year he removed to 
1 Copthall Court, Throgmorton Street, and 
entered into a partnership tvith Stacey 
Grimaldi and Henry Ed'word Stables, which 
lasted until 1847, when Grimaldi retired. 
In 1854 a new partner, Charles TaylerWare, 
joined the firm, but in the following year, 
after Stables’s death on 13 Oct., Burn retired 
from practice. 

In 184C he issued his most important 
work, ‘The History of the French, Walloon, 
Dutch, and other Foreign Protestant Ee- 
fugees settled in England' (London, 8vo), 
which he compiled clueflyfrom the registers 
of their places of worship. The work is little 
more than a series of disjointed notes on the 
subject, but it contains a valuable historical 
summary of the facts contained in the docu- 
ments in the possession of the foreign con- 
gregations in England. 

After retiring from the practice of law. 
Bum went to reside at The Grove at Henley, 
and in 1861 he published ‘A History of 
Henley on Tliames' (London, 4to), a work 
of much research. In 1805 ha produced 
‘The High Commission ’ (London, 4to), de- 
dicated to Sir Charles George Young [q.v.], 
which consisted of a collection of notices of 
the court and its procedure draw;n from 
•various sources. Early in 1870 he issued a 
similar but more elaborate work on ‘The 
Star Chamher,' which abo contained some 
additional notes on the court of high com- 
mission. 

Burn died at The Grove, Henley, on 
16 June 1870. Besides the works aheeady 
mentioned, ho edited ‘ The Mairioge and 
Eegistrations Acts (6 and 7 WiUiam IV),’ 
London, 1830, 12mo. 

[Bum's Works ; Law Lists ; Hotes and 
Queries, 4 th ser. v. 611.] E. I. C. 

BUENE-JONES, Sib EDWAED 
COLEY (1833-1898), first baronet, painter, 
and at one time A.E.A., was bom m Bir- 
mingham on 28 Aug. 1833. The name 
‘ Bume ’ was really a baptismal name, hut 
was adopted as part of the siu-name for con- 
venience^ sake, when it had long been identi- 
fied in the public mind •with the work of 
the painter. His fiither, a man of Welsh 
descent, was Edward lUchard Jones; the 
maiden name of his mother (who died when 
he was horn) was Elizabeth Coley. In 
1844 he entered King Edward’s School, Bir- 
mingham, while James Prince Lee [q. v.l 
was ]}6ad-master. Few records remain of 
his school days. It is kno'wn that he was 
pot strong enough to play games ; that he 


delighted in poetry and especiallyli^orr' 
and that, although he became celelM^' 
among the boys for drawing ‘devli^i 
showed none of Millais’s pre^ity in' ^ 
After passing through the usual seW ^ 
tine he matriculated in 1862 from Em 
C ollege, Oxford, with the intention oftakT 
oiders in the church of England 
though he was touched by the eedesianii 
spirit of the place, and used to attend^ 
daily services at St. Thomas's, he seem t 
have felt no real vocation for the cleric 
career ; for, on the one hand, on the outW 
of the Crimean war ho was extremelyan^ 
to enterthe army, and, on the other, his friffli 
ship with another Exeter undergraduate 
of Welsh nationality, William Morris 
Suppl.], who was independently experieichi 
a like change of feeling, very soon led hm 
away from the paths of divinity to those tf 
literature and art. The story of this frirnl. 
ship and its results has been told at lensti™ 
Mr. Mackail's ‘Life of William Morris.' e 
will suffice here to say that the two Ew-i 
undergraduates, together with a small mm 
of Birmingham men at Pembroke Colle» 
and elsewhere, speedily formed a very tW 
and intimate society, which they called 'Tlie 
Brotherhood.’ Among its members were 
11. W. Dixon and Edwin Hatch, IVillisa 
Fulford (afterwards editor of the ‘Otfoid 
and Cambridge Magazine’), ond Conaei 
Price of Brasenose, afterwa^s head-masta 
of the college of Westward Ho, andamoei 
the most intimate of Burne-Jones’s lifelw 
friends. The brotherhood was stirred bys 
little ‘ Eomantic Movement' of its own; it 
read Buskin and Tennyson; it visuri 
churches, worshipped the middle ages, tri 
finally founded the magazine just mentioaed, 
which is now almost as much prized hj 
votaries of English Pre-Baphaelitiom as 
‘ The Germ ’ itself. 

At that time neither Burne-Jones net 
Morris knew Bossetti personally, but both 
were much influenced by certain illustra- 
tions signed by the elder painter; ond tbs 
impulse derived from these was strengthened 
by opportunity afforded of seeing and study- 
ing the pictures of Mr. Combe, at that time 
head of the Clarendon Press— an enthusias- 
tic collector of works by the Pre-Baphaelites, 
At Ml'. Combe’s house Burne-Jones saw some 
at least of the pictures, now given to the uni- 
versity galleries and to Keble College, 'which 
were disturbing old prejudices, andaionai^ 
the passionate admiration of certain enthu- 
siasts of the doy : Holman Hunt’s ‘Light 
of the World,’ Sfillais’s ‘ Return of the Dove 
to the Ark,’ and Bossetti’s ‘Birthday of 
Beatrice.’ These things and Buskin, and 4 
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— ■ "TT^tenoli cathedrals, quietly 

be resisted; and hy 
'^'^heX'ire to become an artist had, m 
Tnnes’s mind, crystallised into a re- 
"P to>ondon.yhilest ll 
.^ilprirraduate, -was introduced by Mr. 
V Z ffigton to Kossetti, .vas by him 
Sded to abandon the thought of return- 
XJtrto Oxford, and at once began to learn to 
“?at Although wo hear very little of any 
Sminary attempts or of any lessons Irom 
SLiiW-masters, it is certain that Burne- 
rlnw, already showed many of the deve- 
S gifts oi an artist, l-or in February 
not much more than a year after their 
,MiwmtaBce hegnii, Eobsetti wites to Wil- 
JSiBell Scott, ‘Two young men, prqiec- 
t„ts of the “ Oxford and Cambridge Mago- 
iiiie'’have recently come up to town from 
Odbtd, and are now very intimate friends 
of mine. Their namea ore Morris and .Tones. 
They have turned artists instead of taking 
™ any other career to which the uuivovhity 
pnerally leads, and both are men of real 
mains. Jones’a designs are marvels of finish 
Slid imaginative detail, unequalled hy any- 
tiuBff iimcss perhaps Albert Duror's finest 
narks’ (W. B. Scoir, Memoirs, i\. 37). 
Dating the year which preceded this letter, 
BarneJones, although not actually a pupil 
of Kossetti, had been constantly present in 
his stuio in Blacltfriars j had watched him 
working, and had experienced to the full his 
trulymognetic influence. It is not suiprising, 
then, that his earliest works are littlo else 
than echoes, but rich and resonant echoes, 
of Kossetti ; such a drawing, for instance, as 
that of ‘Sidonia von Bork,’ though executed 
four years later, might almost pass for one of 
Rossetti's own nemovements. From these 
larly years there survive a certain number 
of works in various media ; thu earliest is a 
pen drawing of ‘ The Waxen Image’ (18C6), 
and in the next year come four designs for 
stained glass executed for the chapel at 
Bradfleld. That autumn was given to Ox- 
ford, and to the heroic but ‘ piecemeal and 
unorganised’ attempt to adorn the Union 
debatijig-room with frescoes, of wliichBunie- 
Jonea contributed ‘ Nimue and Merlin.’ In 
18d8 we find him painting some decorations 
iu oil for a cabinet, and characteristically 
choobing an illustration from Chaucer ; and 
in 1859, together with various pen drawings, 
and the beginning of the water-colour of 
‘ifhe Anniinoiation,’ comes the well-known 
St. Frideswide's window in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford. A crowded and elabo- 
rate design like this last shows already an 
hniaense advance ; and from about the same 
>ear we have an example of Burne-Jones’s 


now remarkable, if here and there faulty, 
draughtsmanship in the large pen drawing 
of ‘ The Wedding of Bnondelmonte,’ a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. From this time, how- 
ever, it is somewhat difficult to date the 
stages of his progress, on account of the 
habit, w'bII known to his friends, and noticed 
by all his biographers, of beginning several 
pictures or series of pictures at the same 
time, taking them up as fancy might suggest, 
end sometimes leaving them for years un- 
finished. It is well to remember, as Mr. 
Malcolm Bell reminds us, that ' the great 
“Wheel of Fortune," designed in 1871, was 
begun in 1877, but was not finished till 
1888. ..." The Foust of Peleus,” begun in 
1872,wnh finished ill] 881 ; the" Laus Veneris’’ 
was begun in 1873, but not finished till 
1888.’ A still moi'e notable instance is the 
‘ Briar Hose ’ series, of which the first designs 
were made in 1869, while the finished 
pictures, which did not differ in any very 
striking way from the early drawings, were 
not exhibited fill 1890. 

Up to 1860 Burne-Jones and Morris prac- 
ticolly lived and worked together, their home 
for some lime from 1856 being some rooms 
at 17 lied Lion Square. Morris married in 
1869, and next year w’ont to live at lied 
House, Bexley Heath, a little 'Palace oi 
Art,’ as the friends called it, to which Burne- 
Jones contributed no small port of thedecora- 
tion. In June 1860 he himself married 
Qeorgiana, one of the five daughters of the 
Hev. G. 13. Macdonald, a Wesleyan minister, 
at that time of Manchester ; of the remain- 
ing daughters, one was Lady Poynter (af. 
1006), while another became wife of Mr. J, L, 
Kipling, and mother of Mr.lfudynrd Kipling. 
For some time aft cr his marriage Burne-J ones 
lived iu liussell Place, Fitsroy Square, and 
afterwords in Great liussell Street, Blooms- 
bury; iu 1864 he migrated to Kensington 
Square, and three years later to the Grange, 
North Bud Eoad, West Kensington, where 
he coiilinued to live for over thirty years, 
and where ho died. It wos at the Grange 
that all his great ivorks were painted, or at 
least completed ; for, ns we have seen, many 
of the greatest of them had been planned 
in earlier days. But for several years after 
his estahliehment here Burne-Jones was 
hardly kiioivu at all to the world, even to 
the world of art. He exhibited small water- 
colours indeed in the rooms of the ‘ Old ’ 
Society, of which he had been elected an 
associate in 1863 (he withdrew from it for 
a time, in company with Sir Frederic Bur- 
ton ([q. V. Suppl.], many years later) ; hut 
his Oil pictures were not yet seen in public : 
his stained windows generally passed imdei 
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the name of Morris, who executed them j 
at that time he cared nothing for what ia 
commonly called society, and in fact he hade 
fair to pass unnoticed among a generation 
which displaved little curiosity about its 
artists. The dedication to him of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s ‘Poems and Ballads’ in 1867 intro- 
duced his name to the literary class; hut at 
this period it may almost be said that there 
was only one buyer of Burne-Jones’s work, 
though lie was an enthusiastic one. This 
was M'illiam Graham of Grosvenor Place, 
well known as a collector of early Italian pic- 
tures and of the works of the English Pre- 
Kaphaelites and of their artistic descendants. 
He was the purchaser of several water- 
colours, of the ‘ Chant d’Amour,’ the ' Days 
of Creation,’ the ‘ Beguiling of Merlin,’ and of 
many other pieturesT^’ Burne-Jones. After 
the owner's death, at the sale in May 1886, 
the great prices which were realised by these 
pictures gaTe the first visible proof that 
wealthy EngHsl\ people had learnt to admire 
the great imaginative painter, hir. Graham j 
and his family were also close personal friends 
of the artist. Burne-Jones introduced Rus- 
kin to Mr. Graham, and Buskin and Rossetti 
were fellow- visitors with Burne-Jones at Mr. 
Graham’s house. There Burne-Jones often ' 
talked of art and literature with rare genius, 
versatility, humour, and information. 

It was at the opening of the Grosvenor 
Gallery in 1877 that Burne-Jones’s work 
wos practically first introduced to the great 
world. The three pictures last named were 
his principal contribution, and they made a 
prodigious impression. The Philistines dis- 
liked them, of course, hut by this time the 
educated public had been suffioiently pre- 
pared for a poetical and unconventional art; 
the literary class was captured ; the organs 
of public opinion were mostly not hostile. 
Very different indeed was the reception ac- 
corded to Burne-Jones from that which had 
greeted the yoiuig Millais and Holman Hunt 
a quarter of a century before; for in the inter- 
val not only had the common views about 
painting been greatly shaken by the writing 
of Buskin, but the poems of William Morris 
and Rossetti had won acceptance, with alarge 
class of readers, for the sentiments which 
find_ expression in Burne-Jones’s pictures. 
During the years of the existence of the Gros- 
venor GalleTT, 1877-1887 and in the annual 
exhibitions of its successor, the New Gallery, 
Borne- Jones's work formed the centre of 
attraction. It was at one or other of these 
rooms that he exhibited, besides the pictures 
already mentioned, the ‘Mirror of Venus’ 
(1877), the ‘ Pygmalion ’ series (1879), the 
‘Golden Stairs ’^(1880), the ‘Wheel ef For- 


tune’ (188S), ‘King Cophetuaand tboull:" 


Maid ’ (1884), ‘The Garden of PanViS? 
and a score of other pictures which at rw' 
became celebrated, together with anumW 
of very individual portraits, among 
that of the painter’s daughter is perWtb 
best remembered. A still more etnkto 
success was attained by the ‘ Briar finv 
series, when the four large pictures nhni 
compose it were exhibited by Messis. 
at their gallery- in Bond Street ia j™, 
1690. Both bore and in various 
towns these four splendid illustrations rf 
the old fairy tale of ‘ The Sleeping BeautT' 
were visitecl by crowds, and the sentiiniiiit, 
design, and colour of these pictures mn 
fairly ho said to have overwhelmed all ciiti, 
cal oOTOsition. From Messrs. Aguew ther 
passed into the possession of Mr. Aletandtt 
Henderson of Buacot Park, Berkshire. 

In 1886, at the sug^stion of his ftiesl 
Sir Frederic Leighton, Burne-Jones vraa ur. 
minated (without his knowledge) forelechoa 
at the Royal Academy, and he was chova 
A.R.A. But he exhibited only onepictniest 
Burlington House, ‘ The Depths ofthe&s' 
in 1886. Like all who saw it there, the artia 
found that the picture looked strange aaj 
ineffective among its incongruous sunonnd. 
inga; he sent nothing more to the Aendenv, 
and finally in 1898 he resigned his connectiw 
with that body, ‘not from pique,’ to use the 
words of n letter which he addressed at the 
time to the present writer, ‘but because I am 
not fitted for these associations, where I fad 
myself committed to much that I dislike.' It 
was at this momentthat the NewGalletvtrss 
holding a representative exhibition of Bumh 
.Tones's works, which was repeated on a 
fuller scale, and with still greater success, 
six months after his death, simultaneously 
with a very choice exhibition of his pea, 
pencil, and chalk drawings at theBurlingtea 
Fine Arts Club. 

In 1878' Merlin and Vivien,’ or ‘The Be- 
guiling of Merlin,’ was sent to the Paris 
Exhibition, and from that time forward tha 
name of Burne-Jones was held ia high 
honour by the French. The ‘Cophetua’ 
was regarded with sincere admiration whea 
it was shown in the exhibition of 1889; 
a like acclaim greeted the artist’s pictures 
at Brussels in 1807, and in the Bngfish 
pavilion at the Paris Exhibition of 1900; 
and much success, both on the continent 
(md in America, as well as in England, 
awaited the magnificent reproductious of s 
hundred of his works •which were nadelw 
the Berlin Photographic Company. _ Of out" 
-word signs of honour he received his share; 
numerous foreign medals were awarded tq 
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r-'''T!r!miwsity made him an honorniy 
EucU of 1881, his college 
/Mer) elected him an honorwy fellow m 
k” Indin 1894 Queen ’V ictoria, on thood- 
^ Vr Gladstone, confereed a baronetcy 
him-’ suddenly, in the morn- 

17 Tune 1898; a memorial service in 
Sj hnuirwas held at •W^tminster Abbey, 
his remains rest in the churchyard at 
JwtiiMdesn, near Brighton, at which village 
b> had his country home. He left a son, 
rtoliB the second baronet, a practising 
irfirfrand a daughter, Margaret, married to 
^ X W.Mackail. 

Portraits of Burne-Jones were painted bv 
Mr G. F.Wotts, II.A., and by the painter^s 
rn Philip. Both pictures belong to Lady 
Bamo-Jones. 

(to 18 and 18 July 1898, what were called 
the ‘remaining works’ of the painter — 
chieflv drawings and studies, large and small 
—were sold at Christie’s, when 206 lots 
rrslised almost SO, 0001. These, however, 
represented only a small part of the truly im- 
mense output <rt a life of incessant and ex- 
hausting labour. Soon afterwards a move- 
ment was organised among his admirers for 
the purchase of one of his chief pictures for 
the nation; the result was the acquisition, 
from the executors of the earl of Whainolifte, 
of the famous ' King Cophetua,' which now 
hangs in the National Gallary. _A very intc- 
tesdng book of drawings, containing deeigiis 
whch were never carried out, was Imt by the 
utist to the British Museum. 

A notice of Burne-Jones ought not to 
terminate without some reference to other 
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Kelmscott Press, although he was in no way 
concerned in its management ; he made the 
drawings to illustrate the famous Kelmscott 
Chaucer, which are worthy alike of the genius 
of artist and poet, Chaucer, however, had 
no exclusive command over his literary affec- 
tions, for, as is evident from nearly all his 
pictures, he was a passionate student of 
Celtic romance, whether represented by Sir 
Thomas Malory and other English writers, 
or by the documents published by French 
scholars such os M. Gaston Paris. It may 
bo added that his feeling for the Celtic race 
was something more than literary. Far away 
from politics as he was, he was deeply stirred 
by the Parnell movement, and was an en- 
thuBiastic admirer of the Irish leader. As to 
other interests he had a scholarly and exact 
knowledge of all kinds of medimvol tales. 
Eastern and Westeni, was familiar with 
D’llerbelot and Silvestro de Sacy, was also 
interested in mediaeval Jewish lore, and de- 
voted to Marco Polo and the travellers of the 
middle ages. So, too, as many of his pictures 
prove, ho studied the Greek mythology from 
Its romantic side, and would devote untiruig 
labour to such a subject as the Perseus myth 
whenever, ns Chaucer and the mediaeval 
writers had done before him, be found it 
possible to treat a dassical story in tbs 
romantic spirit. 

It is too soon to attempt to form any final 
judgment as to Burne-Jones's place in art. 
In days when tbore is no universal aperee- 
ment upon first principles, and when it is 
regardod as an open question whether an 
artist should follow the ideals of Botticelli 


aides of his talent than those represented by or the ideals of Velasquez, it is oerloiiv 
Us finished pictures. His decorative worn that the work of a painter so individual as 
uss exCiemely voluminous; for instance, Burne-Jones will provoke os much anto- 
tbe list of cartoons for stained-gloss win- gonism as admiration. To those who dislike 
which he furnished to hlr, Malcolm ‘literoiy’ painting— tliat is, the painting 
Bell's book has scarcely a blank year between which greatly depends for its effect upon tlie 
1857 and 1898, and the number mounts up associations of poetry and other forms of 
to several hundreds. The five earliest (1867- literature — his pictures will never give un- 
1861) were executed by Messrs. Powell, the mixed pleasiu-e. Literary they assuredly ore ; 
rest from 1861 onwards by Messrs. Morris & but thoy ore also, in the highest sense of the 
Co. Bnme- Jones also made a few decorations term, decorative. No artist of the time hos 
for houses (notably for the Earl of Carlisle's surpassed him as a master of intricate line, 
bouse in Kensington) and a large number of or has studied more curiously and succeas- 
designsfor tapestry and needlework, among fnUy the inmost secrets of colour. Of the 
which the ‘ Launcelot ’ series for Stanmore first, examples may be seen in all Ms stained- 
HaU is the chief. He gave much time and glass windows, in such works as the Virgil 
thonghttohisdesigncolled'TheTroeofLife,’ drawings, and in pictures like ‘Love among 
executed in mosaic by Salviati for the Ameri- the Rums ; ' of the latter we have instances 
can church in Rome, This work he regarded of extraordinary subtlety in the Pygmalion 
with particular affection, for, as he stud, ‘it series, and of extraordinary richness and 
is to_ be in Rome, and itis to last for eternity.' depth in the ‘Chant d’Amour’ and 'King 
Again, hie illustrations for hooks, although (lophetua.’ It is surely safe to say that gifts 
not numerous, are extremely memorable, like these of themselves entitle their pos- 
He was genuinely interested in Morris’s sessor to be called e great painter, TIm 
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chief obstacle to complete acceptance, in 
Burne-Jones’s case, is to be found in the 
peculiar quality of his sentiment and in its 
limited ran^e. I^ot only was the type of 
romance which he lored i emote from modem 
life — all romance is that, in a greater or less 
degree — but he presented it habitually in a 
form wliich full-blooded humanity linds 
it difficult to enjoy. This is as much as to 
say that Burne-Jones, that rare modern pro- 
duct of Celtic romance in matters of feeling 
and of the Botticellian tradition in art, only 
appeals in all his strength and ftilneeS to 
people of a certain type of mind and educa- 
tion; but to them ho appeals as no other 
modem painter has done — to them his name 
is the symM of all that is most beautiful 
and most permanent in poetry and art. 

fPersoiul knowledge ; rarious h ttors to 
friends; Malcolm Dell’s Sir Edwaid Burne- 
Jones: a Decor J and a Beriew, 4th edit. 1898, 
the New Gallery Catalogue, 1898-0, Some Ee- 
collcctions of Sir Edward Bnme-Jones, by 
Joseph Jacobs, ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ January 
1899. A I'nll life of the painter, with selections 
Itoiu his numerous and highly eh.u-aetnistiB 
letters, was issued by his widow lu 1904 
(3 T0l8.)J T. H. W. 

BURNETT, GEORftE (1832-1890), his- 
torian and heraldic author, bom on 9 March 
1822, was third son of John Buniett of Kem- 
nay, an estate in Central Aberdeenshire, hy 
Mary, daughter of Charles Stuart of Dunearn, 
Educated partly in Germany he acquired a 
taste for art and became a very competent 
critic both of music and painting, and was 
for many years musical critic for the ‘ Scots- 
man ’ newspaper. 

He was called to the Scots bar in 1845, 
hut did not practise much, devoting himself 
to the literary side of the profession and 
distinguishing himself specially in the his- 
torical and heraldic ('particularly the genea- 
logical) branches. Tnc Spalding Club was 
in its full vigour at the date of Burnett’s 
early manhood under the learned super- 
vision of John Hill Burton, George Gibb, 
Joseph Robertson, Cosmo lunes, and its 
secretary, John Stuart — scholars with all of 
whom, as well as with 'W. Forbes Skene, the 
Celtic historian, Barnett became intimately 
acquainted. In Scottish genealogy and 
peerage law he was one of the foremost 
lawyers of his time. He wrote ‘Popular 
Genealogists, or the Art of Pedigree 
Moking ’ in 186.3, ‘ The lied Book of Men- 
teith Reviewed ’ in 1881, and towards the 
close of his life a ‘ Treatise on Heraldry, 
British and Foreign,’ which was completed 
by the Rev. John Woodward in 1801 , their 
joint work is a masterly treatise on that 


subject. But 
work by wide 
is the edition i 
1264 to 1307 
the control of 
he undertook 
(1813-1877) f 
1881 and 180C 
faces to these 
materials for the history of Scotland durii^ 
the period to which they relate. In if.^ 
Burnett entered the Lyon office os Lth 
depute, and two years later, when the office 
was reoiganised on the death of the Eoilof 
Kinnoull, ho became Lyon King of Anns 
and ably diseborged the duties of theolfice 
He restored it from an honorary and titolnp’ 
office into a working one, and in this wai 
ably seconded by Mr. Stodart, the Lven 
clerk, an accomplished genealogist. 

Burnett, who received the degree of LLI), 
in 1884 from the university of Edinhurgl 
died on 34 Jan. 1890. He married Ahct' 
youngest daughter of John Alexsnda 
Stuart (son of Ohavlea Stuart of Dunesin), 
and left a sou and daughter. ' 

[Private information ; Burke's I«ndcl 
Gentry.] ;E.1I. 

BURNS) Sm GEORGE, first buonct 
(1705-1800), shipowner, youngest son of the 
Rev. John Burns (1741-1830) of Glasgow, 
younger brother of John Burns (1774-1850) 
[q.v.] and of Allan Burns (1781-1813) rq.T.l, 
wms born in Glasgow on 10 Dec. 179 a At 
the age of twenty- three, in partnership uitli 
a third brother, James, ho commenced busi- 
ness in Glasgow as a general merchant, 
and in 1824, in connection with Hugh 
Matfhie of Liverjiool, established a line of 
small sailing vessels trading between the 
two ports. Belfast was soon included in 
their operations ; sailing vessels gave place 
to steamers; in 1880 they joined then 
business with that of the Mclvcrs, and foe 
many years held a practical monopoly 
of the trade between Liverpool, the 
north-cast of Ireland, ond the west of 
Scotland, the Mclvers maiiamng the Lhei- 
pool businoss, and James Burns that of 
Glasgow, while George devoted himself 
more especially to the control of the ship- 
ping. In 1838, in conjunction with Samuel 
Ciinard [q. v.], Robert Napier (1791-1870) 
fq. v.l and others, they founded the ede- 
brated Cimard Company, which secured the 
admiralty contract for carrying the North 
American mails, and in 1840 made their 
start with four steamers of the average 
burden of 1,160 tons, with a speed of ej 
knots, and making the passage m fourteen 
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of the ‘ Exchequer RoUs’S 

the lord clerk Mgister, which 

on the death of John Stuart 
q. V.] and continued bstwe. 
), in twelve volumes. The mi 
volumes contain indianBi..liL 
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■ .7~r^iivs From that time to the 
^ history of the Cunard Com- 

f,':” oild he tho^ history of the growth 
iTd elopment of steam navigation, 
larr van of which it has all 
‘ tstt distinguished hy the excellence 
Ik <hip» and of the general management. 
T oniinal shareholders were gradually 
£sht olt till the whole was vested in the 
families of Cunard, Burns, and 
Mc U and so it continued for many 
Tfflis.the Cunards managing its aflairs in 
Wnca, the brothers David and Charles 
iMierin Liverpool, and George and James 
in Glasgow, Baving acquired a 
rnrtely fortune, George retired from the 
Lie management in I860, piirchasod the 
,.tate of IVemysa Bay, and spent the re- 
nVmder of his life mainly at Castle Wemyss, 
he died on 2 June 1890. The year 
k fore he had been made a baronet. To the 
ii-t he preserved his faculties, could read 
without spectacles, and took a liv'ely in- 
t‘re 3 t in public aflairs, as well as in the 
Binasrement of his own. He married in 
1S22 Jane, daughter of James Cleland [q.v.], 
bywhom he had seven children, of whom 
oah tno-sous— survived. 

John, the elder son, succeeded his father 
in the management of the business ; and 
when, in 1880, it was converted into an 
open limited liability company, he was ap- 
pointed its chairman. In 1807 he was raised 
to the peerage os Lord Inverclyde ; lie died 
on 12 Feb. 1001, and hie wife Bmily, daugh- 
ter of George Clerk Arhuthnot, on the ibl- 
Wing day, both being buried on 16 Feb. at 
iVemyes Bay. 

[Men of the Time (I2th od.); Times, 3 .Tnno 
ISSO; Furtuuos made in Business, ii. 330 et 
teq,; Liii(]'a}''s Hist, of Hercliant Shmpiiig, iv. 
173ot scq,] J. If. L. 


BURBOWS, SiK GEORGE, first baio- 
net (1801-1887), physician, was a scion of 
an old Kentish family of yeomen, and tho 
eldest son of George Man Burrows, M.D., 
F.K.C.P., of Bloomsbury Square, London, by 
his wife Sophia, second daughter of Thomas 
Druce of Ohanoory Lane, Born in Blooms- 
bury Square on 28 Nov. 1801, he was edu- 
cated for six years at Ealing, under Dr. 
Xieholas, wheie he had Cardinal Newman 
for a schooli'ellow. After leaving sohool, 
in 1819 be attended the Icctnrea of John 
Abernethy [q. v.], his future father-in-law, 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and other 
courses delivered by Professors Braude and 
Faraday at the Royal Institution. lie was 
admitted seliolur of Gains College, Cam- 
bridge, on 7 Oct. 1820, graduating B.A. in 


1826 (tenth wrangler), M.B. in 1826, and 
M.D. in 1831. He also carried off the Tancred 
medical studentship, 'While at (jambridge 
he was well known as a cricketer, and dis- 
tinguished Iiimself as an oarsman ; he or- 
ganised and pulled stroke in the first suc-oar 
racing boat that floated on the Cam. He 
was junior fellow and matbematical lecturer 
of Cains College from 1826 to 18S6. 

Returning to St, Bartholomew’s Hospital 
from Cambridge, Burrows studied as a dresser 
under Sir William Lawrence [^v.], and as 
clinical clerk under Dr. Peter Mere Latham 
[q. y.] Soon afterwards he travelled with a 
palimt on the continent, and studied at 
j Pavia and in Fi’ance and Germany. He 
passed six months in Paris in the anatomical 
; schools under Breschet, and while in Italy 
studied under Scarpa and Panerza. 

In 1829 Cambridge University granted 
him a license to practise, and he was ad- 
mitted in the same year on inceptor candi- 
date at the College of Fliysiciaus. He had 
lean and studied cholera in Italy, and m 
1832, during the great cholera epidemic in. 
London, he was placed by the governors of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital in chaige of nii 
auxiliary establishment. At the end of 1832 
ho was appointed joint lecturer on medical 
jiirispnidenee at Ht. Bartholomew's Hospital 
with Dr. RoUpell, and in 1834 solo lecturer 
on this subject. His first lecture on forensio 
medicino, which was separately printed, was 
published in the ‘London Modicu and Surgi- 
cal Journal’ for 4 Feb. 1832. In 1836 he was 
made joint lectuier on medicine with Di. 
Latham, and in 1811 succeeded as sole lec- 
turer. His lect uves were plain, judicious, and 
complete. In 1834 he was appointed the first 
assistant physician to the hospital, with the 
charge of medical out-patiputs, and was pro- 
moted full physician in 1841; he held this 
post until 18(i3, when he w'as placed on the 
consulting staff. On this occasion he was pre- 
sented with a testimonial by his colleagues. 
He was for many years physician to Christ's 
Hospital. lie joined the Royal Collie of 
Physicians as a luemhei in 1820, and was 
elected a fellow in 1832, In that institution 
he subsequently delivered tbe Gulstoniou 
(1834), Crooniau (1836-6), and Lumleian leo- 
turcB (1843-4). He held the office of censor 
in 1839, 1840, 1813, and 1616, of councillor 
for five periods of three years between 1838 
and 1870, and from 1860 to 1869 was the 
representative of the college in tho General 
Medical Council ; he was one of the treasurers 
from 1860 to 1863, and was president from 
1871 to 1876. In 1846 he was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society, and in 1872 received the 
degree of D.O.L, from Oxford, and in 1861 
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tW of LL.D. from Cambrirlf^e. In 1P62 lie pole Sfreet; Memoir by Sir ■lemesPajtt;,.. 
was president of tbe British 31odical Asaocia- St. Bartholomew’s Hospit^ Reports, jtj.' 
tion, and in 1869 he became president of the Venn s ^Biogr. Hist, of Gonville andOump 
Koyal Medical and Chimrgical Society. In 1898, ii. 179.] W. T7. 

1870 he ■was made physician extraordinary BURTON, Sik FREDERIC "WILLI A'i 
to the queen, and in 1873, on the death of Sir (1816-1000), painter in water-colours i,. 
Henry Holland [q. v.], ho became physician director of the National Oallery, Leni.." 
in ordinary. In 1874 be was created a baronet . was born on 8 April 1810 at Corofin Hr « 
lie was also a member of tbe senate of the on Inchiquin Lake, co. Clare, Ireland, 
London University. On 11 Dec. 1880 he was was the third son of Samuel Frederic Dji. 
elected honorary fellow of Caius College. ton, a uentlcman of private means and il 
Burrows continued to see patients at his tinguislied as an amateur landscape paint- 
residence, 1 8 Cavendi'.h Square, until shortly who possessed coustderahle property at Mu-! 
before his death, when he became incapaci- gret, oo. Limerick; lie traced his descent n 
tated by Wnchitis and emphysema, to which a direct line from Sir Edward BuUong» 
he ultimately succumbed. He died in Caven- York, who, for his loyalty and militarv 
dish Square on 12 Dec. 1887, in his eighty- vices in the wars of the Roses, wasinad»a 
seventh year, and was buried at flighgate knight-banneret by Edward IV in liuj 
cemetery on Saturday, 17 Deo. 1887. On Sir Edward’s grandson Edwanl was tin 
18 Sept. 1834 he married Elinor, younge-st founder of the family of the Buttons c{ 
daughter of .lohn Abernetliy, by whom he Longnor Hall in Shropshire. Thomas uj 
had eight children; two children filed in early Francis, two sons of Edward Barton rf 
life, and three sons, who attained to man- Longnor, settled in Ireland in 1610, and a^ 
hood, predeceased him, Lady Burrows died qiiired considerable landed property in tn 
in 1882. Clare. From this Francis Sir Frederic ]llI^ 

In person Burrows was tall, well formed, ton’s father was lineally descended. Hj, 
with handsome and e-xpressire features; his mother, Hannah, was the daughter of I!ob»it 
voice was rlear,he always spoke briefly and to Mallet, civil engineer of Dublin, 
the point. There is a portrait of him by In 1826 the Burtons removed to Dulb 
Knight in the great hall of St. Bartholo- for the purpose of completing the edneatbn 
mew's Hospital ; it was painted by subscrip- of their younger children ; and here Frederic, 
tion from his friends and pupils in 1806. A who had very early developed^ a great low 
second portrait in his robes as president of the of ort, received his elementary instruction a 
Royal College of Physicians, hyW. Richmond, drawing under the brothers Brocas. At thii 
R.A., painted about 1874, is now in the pos- time, while copying a picture in the Dublin 
session of his son. Sir F. A. Burrows, hart., National Gallery, by his great pereonal 
at 3.3 Ennismore Gardens, London. There is beauty, ns well as by the promise of his worl, 
also a bust, executed about 187.5, by "VViig- he attracted the attention of George Petni" 
mailer, at the Royal College of Physicians, [q. v.l landscape painter and archmolopst, 
and a replica, executed in 1898, by Danta which grew into a lifelong friendship, Fnt 
Sodini of Florence, in the hall of the General a time Burton’s artistic work was influenced 
Medical Council, O.xford Street, London, "W. by that of Petrie. But very early he d». 

Burrowa's Lumleian lectures ‘ On Dis- veloped a vigour in the grasp of his subject 
orders of the Cerebral Circulation and the and a command of colour which Petrie, with 
Connection between Affections of the Brain all his refinement of feeling, never attuned, 
and Diseases of tbe Heart ' were published in He made such rapid progress in his ait that 
book form in 1846. In them he explained and in 1837, when he was only twenty-one, he 
illustrated exporimentally the condition of was elected an associate oAhe Royal Hibe^ 
the circulation in the brain under varying nian Academy, of which he became a M 
conditions of preiisure. In 1840 and 1841 be member in IS'SO. lie first acquired distiniy 
wrote the artieles on ‘ Bnbeola and Scarlet tion as a painter of miniatures and wate^ 
Fever’ and on ' nsemorrhages’ in Tweedie’s colour portraits. But m 1839 a drawing o£ 
‘ Library of Medicine.’ He also published a Jewish rabbi gave promise of what he was 
'Clinical Lectureson Medicine’ in tne'Medi- to be in a higner field of art. This was 
cal Times and Gazette,’ and papers in the confirmed in 1840 by his 'Blind Girl at the 
‘Medico-Chirurgical j^ansactions,’ vols. Holy "Well,’ and In 1841 by his 'Aran 
zxvii. and xxx. Fisherman’s Drowned Child,’ and his ‘Con- 

[British Medicril Journal, 1887; The Lancet, naught Toilette.’ The first two of these 
1887: Churchill’s Medical Direct.; Lodge’s dra^ngs were acquired by the Irish Art 
Baronetage ; information supplied by his eon- Union, and finely engrayed for their suh- 
ni-Iaw,ATfred"Willett, esq., F.E.O.S.,of aeWim- soribera. The ‘Connaught Toilette,' if * 
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'^.'iSinmay be drawn from the oonslder- 
Mi.iiher price paid for it at the time, was 
fc 3 but was unfortunately 
f with a number of other pictures at an 
London. A scene from ' The 
tS Fosrari,’ produced in 1812, seems to 
tare been Burton’s only genre picture for 
f!«nil Tears. The demand upon his skill 
m i^miture kept him fully occupied down 
S*riie end of 1857. His portraits^ were 
Lrked bT so much subtlety of expression, as 
“*lUs bLuty of execution, that the best 
^ole in Dublin thronged hia studio, and hia 
Srtraits became precious heirlooms m their 
tenihes. Every year showed an advancejn 
the mastery of this branch of art. It reached 
i*a highest point in two large drawings of 

IhlenFaucit— onestanding as Antigone, the 
nther seated in private dress. Tlieso were 
exhibited in the Eoyal Academy in 1839, 
and placed him among the leading water- 
colour painters of the day. For the next 
two veam he remained in JJuhlin, fully occu- 
pied m painting portraits, true as likenussos, 
W with the added, charm only to he given 
by the artist gifted with the power of show- 
ing the soul behind the face. 

Burton's handsome features, his peculiar 
distinction of manner, and great intelligence 
gave him at this time a distinguished place 
fn Dublin society. He nnmherotl among his 
intimate ftiends Dr. Stokes, Dr. Uraves, 
Bishop Graves, Dr. James Todd, Lord Dun- 
rs\en, Samuel Forguson, Thomas Davies, 
Anster, Sir Thomas Laroom — in short, 
every man in Dublin who was eminent in 
fcience, archieoloj?y, law, literature, or art. 
With some of these he was actively asso- 
ciated in the council of the Royal Irish 
Academy and in the foundation of the 
Aichffiological Society of Ireland. During 
this period he occasionally visited Germany, 
where he began hie studies of the old mas- 
ters, which he afterwards prosecuted in all 
the galleries of Europe. While in Munich 
in 1844 he was engaged by the king of 
Bavaria to make copies of pictures, and also 
to restore some of the pictures in the royal 
collection. 

At the end of 1851 Burton left Dublin for 
Germany, and settled in Munich, which formed 
his headc^uarters for the next sevou years. 
Dunngtluaperiod he made himself thoroughly 
familiar wiw all the German galleries, wont 

a into the study of German art work 
its branches, and made itmumerahle 
studies for future use in flowers, landscape, 
hgtties, and costume. He also completed 
several^ elaborate drawings, which he brought 
over with him on bis annual visits to London, 
the jceeults of his wanderings in the forests of 


Fi-nuconia, in Nuremberg, Bamberg, and tie 
villages of Muggendorf and Wohlm. Of 
these the most distinguished were: ‘Pea- 
santry of Franconia waiting for Confession,’ 
the ‘ Procession in Bamberg Cathedral,’ and 
‘The Widow of Wohlm.’ Of the last of 
these the ‘Times' wrote (7 May 1859) : ‘No 
early master, not Ilemling or Van Eyck, not 
Martin Schon, Cranach, or Holbein, ever 
painted an individual physiognomy more 
conscienliou.sly than Mr. Burton has painted 
this widow. And with all the old master’s 
care, the modem draughtsman has immsa- 
Biirably more refinement than any of them.' 
This criticism well expresses the quality of 
Burton’s work. In lummous strength and 
harmony of colour, in truth to nature, in 
depth and sincerity of feeling, lie recalled 
Mabuse, Van Eyck, and other great early 
masters, but he added to these qualities an 
accuracy of line, a refinement and sugges- 
tiveiiess of expression, with a pervading 
sense of beauty, wliicb marked the hand and 
heart of an original as well as a highly 
accomplished artist. These qualities were 
quickly recognised, hia drawings were eagerly 
sought for, and now, whenever they come into 
the market, fetch very high prices. They 
led to bis admission, in 1855, as an as- 
sociate of -the ‘ Cld ’ (now Royal) Water 
Colour Society, and to his promotion to full 
membership m 1856. Yeot by year until 
1870 his drawings formed a conspicuous fea- 
ture in the exhibitions of the societv. They 
wore few in number, for he worked slowly, 
sparing no pains to bring them up to the 
highest point of completeness, and retarded 
by a serious afl’ection of his eyes which made 
continuous labour dangerous. Among the 
most conspicuous of these drawings were his 
‘ lostephane,’ ‘ Cassandra Fidele, the Muse 
of Venice,’ ‘ Faust’s First Sight of Margaret,’ 
‘The Meeting on the Turret Stairs ’ (now in 
the National Gallery, Dublin), a life-size half- 
length portrait of Mrs. George Murray Smith 

a owerful in effect as though painted in oil), 
the portrait (in chalk) of ‘ George Eliot ’ 
(now in the National Portrait Gallery). 
During these years and on to 1874 Burton 
was unremitting in his studies of the history 
of art from its earliest epochs down to 
modem times. The lives as well as the 
works of all the great artists were made the 
subject of wide research. To his knowledge 
of the best literature of Italy, Germany, 
France, and England he was always making 
additions, and in all that concerned the an- 
tiquities of Ireland and its music he kept 
pace with those who had mode them their 
special study. In 1863 he was elected 
a fellow of the London Society of Aqti* 
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qtiaries, where the extent and accuracy of 
his information made themselves felt in all 
the discussions in which he took part. 

It was a surarise to the outside world 
when, in 1874, Burton was appointed direc- 
tor of the National Gallery in London in 
succession to his friend. Sir ‘William Boxall 
[q.v.] But it was no surprise to the friends 
who knew how thoroughly the studies of 
many years had fitted him for the otlice. 
The choice was a fortunate one for the nation. 
Invested with almost autocratic power in 
the expenditure of the liberal sum which for 
many years was voted for the purchase of 
additions to the national collection, he used 
it with a discretion founded upon sound 
knowledge, and governed by a resolution to 
add to the gallery only the best works that 
came into the market. During the twenty 
years he acted as director, no fewer than 
some 450 foreign, and some hundred Eng- 
lish, pictures were added to the collection, 
chiefly by purcha'-e. The foreign pictures 
were classified under his direction according 
to the diilerent echools, making compara- 
tively easy the study of the progressive de- : 
velopment of the painter's art in Europe 
from its infancy onwards. All his thoughts 
and all his time were devoted to the care 
and develo;^ment of the galleij. It was a 
duty to which he sacrificed without a mur- 
mur his personal ambition as an artist. 
From the time of his appointment he laid 
aside his easel, and did not even finish work 
that he had begun and well advanced, or 
turn to account the great store of studies 
which he hud made for pictures that would 
have added much to his reputation. By this 
renunciation art lost much, but the country 
gained by it in the formation and arrange- 
ment of a collection Avhich for general ex- 
cellence is unsurpassed, and by reason of its 
excellence has induced the possessors of 
paintings of the highest class to present them 
as gifts to fill up gaps in the collection, and 
still farther to augment its reputation. 
Another service of the greatest value he also 
performed in the public interest by a work 
into which he poured the rcnults of the study 
and observation of years : this ivas a cata- 
logue raisonu6 of the pictures by foreign 
artists, with elaborate biographical and criti- 
cal notices, furnishing in a compendious 
form the information which could not other- 
wise he gained by a student except at the 
cost of infinite labour and expense. Un- 
fortunately this catalogue was issued in an 
uncouth and unwieldy form, which robs it 
of its attractiveness and half its utility. 
The volume. Sir Walter Armstrong writes, 

* contains nearly three hundred memons of 


the painters whose works are represented " 
the walls, and the analysis given of 
ter in each individual instance is as rem^' 
able for concentrated power asis thereveiPi' 
tial tribute paid by him to all the great.,* 
elements in their genius. In such writm'.. 
ns his notes on Bemhrandt and L^ard* 
and Correggio, we feel that these 
alone would suffice as witness to the dtj 
penetrative power of his mind, the w! 
sympathy of his nature with the gieatSi 
masters.^ 

Button was knighted in 1 884. On his pi. 
tirement in 1894 from the directorship of the 
National Gallery, despite the leisure now at 
his command he did not resume painting nnr 
touch again any of the studies which had {, 1 * 
more than twenty years rested in hb port, 
folios. Probably the increased wealtne^rf 
his eyesight aud the long disuse of hs 
brush may have filled him with luisgi-viai. 
and Avith a resoh's not to hazard the pn,.' 
duction of anything below the level of tha 
drawings of his youth and middle age. U. 
did not even finish Avhat a little more lahoat 
would haA'e made one of his finest work' 
‘A Venetian Lady seated at a Balcony,' 
from Avhich the linen sheet, thrown hy him 
over it more than tAventA’-flve years before, 
was removed only after his death, In IWo 
he Avns gratified by having conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Though so long absent from It^ 
land, his heart was there to the last, Ahayi 
reserved and reticent in the extreme to 
strangers, he enjoyed liia favourite studie, 
and the pleasures of a limited social circl. 
in AA'hich hcAvas held in liigh esteem, till hi. 
health began to fail in 1699. IIodicdim> 
married at his house, 48 Argyll Itoad, Kea- 
singtou, on 16 March 1900, and washuriid 
on the li2ni in the Mount Jerome ceme- 
tery, Dublin, where both his pmrents already 
rested. 

There is a portrait of Burton by IVolK 
w'hich is received as a good likeness of him 
in middle age. There ore also several good 
photographs of him. . 

[Family records ; porsouiil knowledse ; Time., 
27 March 1000; Migazitio of Art, M.iylOOO, 
piipor by Sir Walter Armstrong.] T. M. 

BURTON, ISABEL, L.Anraa3l-189e), 
wife of Sir Richard Francis Burton fq.v,', 
came of an old catholic family. Her father 
was Henry Ravniond Arundell, a lineal 
descendant of the sixth Baron Arundellpf 
Wordour. She was thus able to claim, Avhile 
UAing at Trieste, the rank of Gnifin, in virtue 
of her descent from the first Baron Arundell 
of Wardour, who had been created as 
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.'Sl Sisas ;onn.d . 

fe rn whidi time their engagement may be 
to date, though it was never reeognieed 
teberparents. It was not until 1861 that 
le conWed to marry him wiriiout their 
MMOval, and then only after she had oh- 
tauifid a dispensation for a mixed marriage 
froBi Cardinal Wiseman, who was made no- 
naainted with all the circumstances of the 
Thev 'O’er® mameu at the Hoy a I iia- 
lariM Chapel, Warwick Street, on 22 Jan. 
Ifcdl, the ceremony being performed by Dr, 
Hearn the cardinal’s vicar-general, in the 
seceasary presence of the civil registrar. 
Henceforth she shared her husband’s life in 
traiel and in literature so far as a woman 
could. She became his secretary and his aide- 
de-camp. She rode and swam and fenced with 
him. WhenBurton was recalled from Damas- 
cus he wrote to his wife the following laconic 
note: 'Ordered ofFj p^, pack, and follow.’ 
Swept in the case of ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ 
she was usually her husband’s amanuensis, 
tad saw many of his books through the 
pre's. He encouraged her to write on her 
oirn account, ‘ Inner Life of Syria’ (2 vola. 
1876 ; 2nd edit. 1879) and ‘Arabia, Egypt, 
Inia’ (1879) are mainly her work, with 
contributions from her husband. Her name 
also appears as nominal editor of bis ‘ Ca- 
moens,’ and as author of ‘ Tbo Devieivor 
Heviewed’ oppended to vol, iv. The method 
adopted for issuing ‘The Arabian Nights’ 
to private subscribers was devised by her, 
sM she deserves all the credit for its fliianoial 


success. Her own ‘household’ edition of 
the work resulted in loss [see under Btrn- 
Tos, Sib Riohabd Fhahois]. AtTi-ieste one 
of her chief interests was to manage a local 
society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 

Lady Burton’s constant efforts to further 
her husband’s career, in the press and through 
semi-official channels, were not always judi- 
cious. She regarded him as the greatest 
and least appreciated Englishman of his 
time. He requited her devotion by extend- 
ing to her absolute confidence, such as no 
male friend obtained from him, though even 
to her he did not soften the angularities of 
his character. During the last years of his 
life she prqved hpraelf q devoted tiwse. 


After his death she lived solely for his 
memory. She took a cottage close to his 
tomb at Mortlake, where she was glad to 
receive his friends. All her time was spent 
in writing his biography, and in preparing 
a memorial edition of his works. In this 
duty she would accept neither assistance 
nor advice. Though partly based upon auto- 
biographical reminiscences dictated by Bur- 
tonhimself, andalso upon bis private journals, 
her hiomaphy (2 yols. 1893) was not ad- 
mitted by his surviving relatives to be the 
true story of his life. The glamour which 
tended to distort her vision is yet more 
marked in her own. autobiography, which 
was edited by Mr. W. H. Wilkins in 1897. 

In 1891 Lady Burton received a pension 
of 1602. on the civil list. She died on 
22 March 1896 in a house in Baker Street, 
which she shared with a widowed sister, 
Mrs. Fit/sgerald, and she was buried by the 
side of her husband in the mausoleum tent 
in Mortlake cemetery. 

[The Romiinco of Isabsl Lively Burton, edited 
by AV. II. AVilkiiis, 1897.] 3. S. 0. 

BURTON, STB RICHARD FRANCIS 
(1821-1890), e.yplorer and scbolan wos tlio 
eldest son of Colonel Joseph Notterville 
Barton of the 30th regiment. His paternal 
grandfather was the Rev. Edward Burton, 
rector of Timm, and owner of an estate in 
CO. Galway. The family originally came 
from Shap in Westmoreland. His mother 
was Martha Beclcwith, daughter and co- 
heiress of Richard Boker of Barham House, 
Hertfordshire. His parents led a nomadic 
life, and his father seems to have been a 
thorough Irishman at heart. In his youth 
he had seen service in Sicily under Sir John 
Moore, and was for some years stationed in 
Italy. Shortly after his marriage (in 1819) 
he retired from the army, and ultimately 
died at Bath in 1867, He had three chil- 
dren, of whom a daughter married General 
Sir Henry William Stisted [q, v.l, and the 
younger son (Edward Joseph NetterviUe) 
became a emtain in the S7th regiment. 

Richard Francis Burton was bom at Bar- 
ham House (the residence of his maternal 
grandfather) on 19 March 1821, and was 
baptised in the parish church of Elstree, 
He never had any regular education, When 
about five he was taken abroad by his parents, 
who, according to the fashion of those days, 
wandered over the continent, staying some- 
times for a few years, sometimes for a few 
months, at such places as Tours, Blois, Pau, 
Fisa, Rome, and Naples. For a short while, 
in 1829, he was placed at the well-known 
prejiaratory sohopl of the Rev. D, C, Helq- 
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fo^so, in liiclimond, where he was miserable, 
and during the later time a travelling tutor 
was provided for the two boys in the ^raon 
of an Oxford undergraduate, H. R. Dupre, 
afterwards rector of Shellingford, whom they 
seem to have treated badly._ Snob know- 
ledge as he acquired was picked up from 
French and Italian masters, or from leas 
reputable sources. As a boy he learnt col- 
loquially half a dozen languages and dialects, 
and nlao the use of the small-sword. A 
co.smopolitan he remained to the last. 

The father had destined both his sons for 
the church, and so, while the younger was 
entered at Cambridge, Richard Francis ma- 
triculated at Trinity College, Oxford, on 
19 Nov. 1810, when already well on in his 
twentieth year. Before getting rooms in 
college, he lived for a short time in the house 
of Dr. William Alexander Qreenhill [q. v. 
Suppl.], then physician to the Radcliffe In- 
firmary. Here he met John Heniy Newman, 
whose churchwarden Dr. Greenhillwaa, and 
also Dr. Arnold of Rugby. It was Dr. Qreen- 
hill who started him in the study of Arabic, 
by introducing him to Don Pascual da Gnyan- 
goa,the Spanish soholar. Burton’aacademical 
career was limited to five terras, or little more 
than one year. With his continental education 
and his olbstinate temper, he was not likely 
to conform to the monastic conventions then 
prevailing at Oxford. The only place where 
he was really at his ease seems to have been 
the newly opened gymnasium of Archibald 
Macloreu. Many of the stories current of 
his wildness are probably exaggerated. It 
is certain that he deliberately contrived to 
be rusticated, in order that he might achieve 
his ambition of going into the army instead 
of the church. In after life he never re- 
garded the university os on injutta noeerca. 
He was glad to revisit Oxford, to point out 
his former rooms iu college, and to call on 
one of his old tutors, the Rev. Thomas 
Short. 

At the beginning of ISIS, when the first 
Afghan war was still unfinished, there was 
litDe difficulty in obtaining for Burton the 
cadetship that he desired in the Indian army. 
He set sail fur India round the Cape on 
18 Jnne ISIS, accompanied by a bull terrier 
of the Oxford breed, and landed at Bombay 
on S8 Oct, lie was forthwith posted as 
ensign to the 18th regiment of the Bombay 
native infantry, on the cadre of which he 
remained (rising to the rank of captain) until | 
he accepted a consular appointment in 1861, 
His military service in India was confined 
to seven years. His first station was Baroda, 
the capital of a native principality in Gujarat, 
fttled by ft Marathft chief knotyq as thq 


Gaikwar. Here ho initiated hinM^fT' 
oriental life, quickly passing examinatU 
m Hindustani and Gujarathi, which n, 
lifted him for the post of regimental iw * 
preter within a year, and practising avnad 
manship, wrestling, and riding with 
sepoys. At the end of ISIS the legiBZ 
moved to Sind. Burton was fortunatTa 
getting into the good graces of Sir Clu,£ 
Napier, the governor, one of the few 
whom he regarded as a hero. "WTiilehist^ 
ment languished in pestilential quarter^ 
was appointed assistant in the Sind mn» 
under his friend Captain Scott, nephew of 
Walter. This was the formative period of 
Burton’s life, during which the process of 
initiation into orientalism, begun at Barods 
was perfected. For some three years offaaj 
on he had a commission to wander shoot 
what is stiU the most purely Muhammadso 
province in India. Having learnt all thst 
he could from the regimental tmnahi lal 
the regimental pandit, he now attaiied to 
himself private teachers, in whose compaav 
he lived for weeks the life of a native oi- 
as his brother officers expressed it— like t 
‘white nigger.’ The intimate familiaritr 
with Muhammadan manners and castooH 
thus acquired was afterwards of service to 
him in his adventurous journey to lieccsh 
and in annotating the ‘Arabian NigW A 
private report on certain features of native 
life, which he wrote at the request of Sir 
Charles Napier, reached the secretariat at 
Bombay, and undoubtedly interfered with 
his official advancement. Hnring thlsperi^ 
he qualified iu four more languages— Ma- 
rathi, Sindhi, Punjabi, and Peraisn— and 
also studied Arabic, Sanskrit, and Pushtu, 
the language of the Afghans. To Burton's 
vigorous mind the acquisition of a new 
language was like the acquisition of a new 
feat of gymnastics, to he gained by resolute 
perseverance. But langfuages were valued 
by him only os a key to thought. Arabic 
opened to him the Koran, Persian the mystic 
philosophy of Suli-iam. Ha even practi^ 
the roligloue exercises and ceremonies of 
Islam in order that he might penetrate to tb 
heart of Musalman theology. 

The routine of his life was twice broken 
by the hope of active service, which he vns 
destined never to see. In January 1816 he 
rejoined his regiment, which had been ordered 
to take port in the first Sikh war; hut peace 
was proclaimed before the force from Sind 
entered the Punjab. Again, when the 
second Sikh war broke oat in April 1848, 
he volunteered his services as inteipreter, 
but his application was refused. Between 
these djates he hftd tft^ep two years’ lesTe to 
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*^ttet of fact tlie two years ^“5 cut 
» ^ ^six montH during which he found 
vWt Goa and form^is first ncquain- 
the language of Camoens. Soon 
hfe healtS broke down. His 
fhe sandy deserts of Sind had 

it oi! ophthnliain,oonihined with other 

against which a hitter sense of 
T ^Minted ambition prevented him from 
tSng. ^ faithful Sindian 

he sailed for England, again round 
tto Cape, in xMay 1849, bringing with him a 
coUeotion of oriental manuscripts and 
ojnos, and the materials for no less than 
four ^hs about India. _ 

Barton’s first puhlioations were three 
Moeis in the 'Journal' of the Bombay 
&b of the Asiatic Society: ‘ A Grammar 
of the Jataki or Belochki Dialect,’ ‘ A Gram- 
ma of the Multani Languoge,’ and ‘ Critical 
Jitfinarbs on Dr. Dorn's Chrestomathy of 
Poshtu, or the Afghan Dialect’ (all 1840). 
Though felling short of the modern staii- 
daJ, these ora remarkable productions for a 
niiing man without any philological train- 
ins. On his return to England ho brought 
out in one year (1861) ‘ Sind, or the Un- 
hinpy Valley’ (2 vols.)j ‘Sind, and the 
tos that inhabit the Valley of the Indus,’ 
which are still valued as hooka of refei'- 
fuce; and ‘Goa ond the Blue Mountains,’ 
1 marrellons record of a six mouths’ trip. 
He also published ‘ Falconry in the Valley 
of the Indus ’ (1862) and ‘ A Complete Sjgs- 
tem of Bayonet Exercise’ (1863), which 
filled to win the approval of the military 
suthoiities. His leave was spent in the 
company of his relath'os, to whom he was 
derotedly attached, partly in England and 
partly on the continent. At Malvern he 
was one of the earliest to try the hydropathic 
sislsm of treatment. At Boulogne he gained 
the irevet ie pointe in the fencing school, 
which gave him the qualification of maiti-e 
iunm, as he afterwards styled himself on 
the titl^page of the ' Book of the Sword.’ 
At Boulogne, also, he first eaw his future 
wife, then a girl of nineteen. 

During nearly foiu’ years at home Barton 
did not allow liis orientalism to rust, and 
mntinned to cherish his dream of a pil- 
nimage toMeccab. At one time he formed 
me larger mojeot of 'traversing the penineula 
of Arabia from sea to sea, and obtained the 
support of the Boyal Geographical Society 
for this enterprise. But the directors of 
the East India Company refused the three 
years’ leave required. All they would grant 
was an additional furlough of twelve 
jBOsthSj'that he wight pursqe hje Aiabipj 


studies in lands where the language is best 
learned.’ From the moment or leaving 
London (in April 1863) Burton adopted a 
disguise : first as a Persian Mirza, then as a 
Dervish, and finally as a Pathan, or Indian- 
horn Afghan, educated at Bangoon as a 
hakim or doctor. The name that he took 
■was Al-Haj ( = the pilgrim) Abdullah, as 
he used ever afterwards to sign himself in 
Arabic characters. From fiouthampton he 
went to Egypt, this being his first visit to 
that country which ha anerwards knew so 
well. The actual pilgrimage hejgau with a 
journey on camel-back from Cairo to Suez. 
Then followed twelve days in a pilgrim ^hip 
on the Bed Sea from Suez to Yombu, the port 
of El-Medinah. So far the only risk was from 
detection by his companions. Now came the 
dangers of the inland road, infested by Beda- 
■win robbers. The journeyfrom Yambu to El- 
Medinob, thence to Meccab, and finally to the 
sea ^ain at Jeddah, occupied altogether from 
17 July to 28 Sept,, inoluding some days 
' spent in rest, and many more in devotional 
exercises. From Jeddah Burton returned 
to Egypt in a British steamer, intending to 
start afresh for the interior of Arabia via 
Muwaylah. But this second project tvna 
frustrated by ill-health, which kept him in 
Egypt until his period of furlough was 
o^anstcd. The manuscript of his ‘ Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Medinah 
and Meccah ’ (1866, 3 vole.) was sent home 
from India, and seen through the press by a 
foipnd in England. It is deservedly the 
most popular of Burton’s books, having 
passed through four editions. As a story 
of bold adventure, aud as lifting a veil irom 
the unknown, its interest will never fade. 
But it cannot be called easy reading. The 
author, as his manner was, has crowded into 
it (00 much, and presumes on the ignorance 
of his readers. It has been doubted whether 
Barton’s disguise was never penetrated 
during the pilOTima^ even by his two 
Bovvants. lie hiwsmt always denied the 
widespread story that ho had to Idll a man 
who detected him performing on operation 
of nature in a non-oriental fashion. 

Burton now returned to India for a brief 
period of regimental duty. The middle of 
1864, however, found him back again in the 
Bed Sea, with leave from the Bombay 
government to explore Somaliland, IBs 
ambition was to penetrate through the 
mountains to the upper waters of che Nile, 
On this occasion he had four comrades, John 
n anning Speke [q. v.] and Herne of the Indian 
aimy, and Stroyan of the Indian navy. Be- 
fore starting with them, Burton set out alone 
op a;piQneer 1xi;p to I^arar, the iplapd capital 
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of the country, which no European had e\ er The actual start from the coast wasitT" 
visited. On this occasion he assumed the the end of June 1867. After incr I * 
cruise of an Arab merchant, but when difficulties and hardships, due as aart 
once within the city he disclosed himself to the imtrustworthiness of their foUova! ’ 
the Amir, The success of this adventure to opposition from native tribes, 1 ^ 
perhaps encouraged him to neglect neces- Tanganyika, the largest of the Gfaf** 
sary precautions when the regular expedition African lakes, was seen on 14 Feb. k' 
was organised. While still near the port About three months ware spent on X 
of Berberah the camp was attacked one shores of the lake, and on 20 May the ntc* 
night by the Somalis. Stroyan was killed ; journey was commenced. On the navll™ 
Speke was wounded in no leas than eleven speke was detached to verify rpnorta 
pkcesj Burton’s face was transfixed by a another lake to tho northward, wtar 
spear from cheek to cheek j Herne alone sighted from a distance, and surmised to W 
escaped unhurt. The party could do nothing the true source of the Nile. ThislaUi 
but return to Aden, whence Burton pro- the Victoria Kyanza, and Speke’s surov 
ceeded to England on sick certificate. 'While was proved to be correct by his suWni.,, 
under treatment for his wound he wrote expedition in company with .TamesA^ 

' First Footsteps in East Africa ’ (1866), and tns Grant [q, v. Suppl.] Tanganyika oijf 
again met his future wife. As soon as he supplies one of the head-waters of tC 
had recovered he volunteered for the Crimea, Congo. A difierence on this hydrograpbial 
where he spent a year from October 1856. question led to an unfortunate esttangaarv 
Ills only appointment was that of chief of between the two travellers. Theyrstanied 
the staft' to General Beatson, an old Indian together to Zanzibar in March 1859. 
officer of fiery temper, in command of a proceeded in advance to England, while £ 
large body of irregular cavalry, known as ton was delayed by illness at Aden. 1111 ^ 
‘Bashi-Buzouks,’ who were stationed at the at last he arrived in London he found tbit 
Dardanelles, far from the sent of war. another expedition had already been dett^ 
Hare Burton submitted to Lord Stratford de mined on, m which he was to have no pm 
lledolifie two characteristic schemes — one He had to be content with the Eoysl ^ 
for the relief of Kars, the other for raising graphical Society’s medal, end with wiitini; 
the Caucasus under Schamyl in the rear of an account of his own expedition, under ^ 
the Ilussiaus — ^hut nothing came of either, title of ‘ The Lake Begions of Equatuml 
When General Beatson was dismissed from Africa ’ (1860, 2 vols.) He also nlld u 
his command Burton also resigned and re- entire volume (xxxiii.) of tho ' Journal ot 
turned to England. tho Geographical Society,’ 

Meanwhile arrangements had been made Burton’s plan of lifo was now entiKk 
with the Boyal Geographical Society that unsettled. His engagement to his futun 
Burton should lead an exploring exyiedition wife, which may he said to date from before 
into Central Africa, with Speke as second his expedition to Central Africa, was uot 
in command. The government gave a grant recognised by her familv. There seemed to 
of 1,000/. towards the expenses, and the be no career for him either in India or as u 
East India Company allowed its officers explorer, But he could not rest from trawl 
two years’ leave. 'This was the first serious The court of directors again gave hunwhsl- 
attempt undertaken to discover the sources ever leave he asked ; and in the summer^ 
of the Nile. Little more was then known 1860 he set off on a rapid run across Xortb 
about Central Africa than in the days of America, with the special object of stadyius 
Ptolemy. German missionaries had caught the Mormons at Salt Lake city. This, of 
sight of the Mountains of the Moon, and course, resulted in a book, ‘ The City of the 
had brought hack native stories of the Saints' (1861), which is oheraeterised bv 
existence of a great lake. It was Burton’s much plain spealring. Within a mouth of 
business to find this great lake, by a route his return Isabel Arundell consented to 
never before trodden by white feet. The marry him without her parents’ knoiriedge 
expedition may be said to have lasted [see BtrsTOrr, Ibauei,, Lanx], The wedding 
altogether for two years and a half. Barton took place privately, in a Boman cathoh'o 
left England in October 1850, and did not chapel, on 22 Jan. 1861. TheAmndellfai^ 
return until May 1869. He had to go ffist were soon reconciled, and neitW patWevet 
to Bombay to report himself to the local regretted the step. In the following Maidi 
government. Some months were occupied Burton accepted the appointment of cousnl 
in a preliminary exploration of the mainland at Fernando Po, which resulted in his being 
near Zanzibar, which woa to he the scene of struck off the Indian army, without half-pay 
preparation and the point of departure, or even the legal right to call himself captaiii, 
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T". time too, he was unfortunate 
Iwe all hU oriental manuaoripts 
®^ier coUectlons through a fire at the 
where they had been stored, 

* iT^on spent four years on the west coMt 
'the white man’s gi-ave,’ whither 
married wife was unablo to ao- 
'him. though she occasionally took 
*®Pr ^residence at Madeira. Hie heaJ- 
Js were at the Spanish island of Fer- 
but his jurisdietion stretched for 
i "Kudred iiles along the Bigh^ta of 
Skfraend Benin, includmg the mouths of 

ty'iieer He performed his duties as British 
Uufnith rigour and popularity. lie found 
f »,v to get on with Spanish and French 
oWis, with tradevB from Liverpool, and 
, 1 th the indigenous negro— perhaps not so 
jav to get on with missionaries of all sorts, 
(h/B''h Ills troubles with these have been 
eu^Wted, nb explorations e.xtendod be- 
und'hia consular jurisdietion. He was the 
i^t to chmb tbe Cameroon inoimtains and 
njiat out their value as a sanatorium for 
Eoiapeans. He ascended the Coiiao river as 
luastheYellalafalls. He visited thoFreneh 
^ ttlement of Gaboon, then famous by tlie 
lel&tians of Du Ohaillu, but he failed in his 
imbition of bagging a gorilla. He also paid 
t.«its to Abeokuta and Benin, where ho 
.jBched in vain for the bones of BeUoni. 
Twice he went to the capital of the king of 
Mome, the second time on an official mis- 
siuB from the British government. Some 
iMonnt of what he did and saw may be 
Ksd in half a dozen hooks : ' Wanderings m 
West Africa ’ (1803, 2 Tola.), ‘ Aheokula and 
the Cameroons ’ (also 1803, 2 vola.), ‘A 
Ifission to Gelele, King of Dahome ’ (18G1, 
Sveki new edit. 1893), ‘ Wit and Wisdom 
from West Africa: a Collection of 2,809 
Pmverhs, being an Attempt to make tbe 
.Hiicans delineate tbemaelves ’ (1866), and 
■Gorilla Land, or the Cataracts of the 
Congo ’ (1876, 2 vols.) But a good deal of 
what he wrote at this time appeared only in 
tbe transactions of learned societies or still 
remains in manuscript. In 1864 he visited 
Ingland to attend the meellug of the British 
.\sociation at Bath. In April 1865, when 
again in England, he was entertained at a 
public dinner in London, over which Lord 
Stanley (afterwords Earl Derby) presided. 
Later m the same year he was tronsierred to 
the consulship of Santos, the port of Siio 
Paulo in Brazil, where his wife could live 
with him. 

Another period of four years was spent in 
South America, There was a vice-consul at 
Smtos, so that Burtou was free to roam. 
In company with his wifp he visited the 
TOi, xxp.— stfp. 


gold and diamond mines of inland Brazil, 
returning alone to the coast by an adven- 
turous voyage of fifteen hundred miles down 
the river Stto Francisco. With a semi-offi- 
cial mission from the British government, 
he was on two occasions (1868 and 1869) a 
witness of the desperate struggle maintained 
by Lopez, dictator of Paraguay, against the 
allied armies of Brazil and the Argentine 
liepnblic. He riossed the Andes lo see 
Peru and Chile, returning through the Slroits 
of Magellan, At Lima he had heard the 
welcome news of his appointment to the 
conaulship at Damascus, and he hurried 
home to England, This South American 
period was comparatively unimportant in 
Burton's life, except for bringing back to 
Mm tbe language of Camoena. It resulted 
In two boohs : ‘ Explorations of the High- 
lands of theBrazil’ (1869, 2 vols.) and ‘Letters 
from the Battlefields of Paraguay ’ (1870). 
Somewhat later he edited ' The Captivity of 
Hans Stade among the Wild 'rribes of 
Eastern Brazil’ for the Hakluyt Society 

S , and translated ‘Gerber’s Province of 
Geraes ’ for Die Geographical Society 
(1876). 

Damascus had been tbe goal of Burton's 
ambition since first entering tho consular 
service, as restoring him to liis beloved East 
and percbanoe leading to higher things. He 
was fated to stay there less then two years, 
and then lo leave under a cloud. He arrived 
in October 1809, being followed three months 
later by his wife. At flist all went well. 
Both Of them enjoyed the free life of Syria, 
as if on a second wedding tour. They fi.xed 
their rcsidoiioe in a suburb of Damascus, 
which supplied a model for Lord Leighton’s 
oriental court at Kensington. Their summer 
quarters were in a village on the slope of the 
Anti-Libanus, about twenty-seven miles 
&om tbe city. Together they roamed about 
tho county in oriental style, visiting Pal- 
myra and Baalbek, and making a long stay 
at Jerusalem. Burton's more scientific ex- 
plorations were conducted in compaiw with 
Tyi^whitt Drake and Edward Henry Palmer 
[q. v.l in the course of which were discovered 
the first known Uittite antiquities. This 
idyllic life was suddenly cut short in August 
1871 by a letter of recall. Tbe true couse 
why Burton was superseded remains bidden 
in tbe archives of the foreign office. It is 
easy to conjeoture some of the contributory 
reasons. He bod made enemies of the 
Damascus Jews, who claimed to be British 
subjects, and had powerful supporters among 
their co-religionists in England, He had 
got iqto an awkward scuffie with some 
Grselfs at Kazaretb, Hp bad failed to get 
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on either with his official superior, the British 
consul-general at Beyrout, or with the 
Turkish governor of Syria. Above all, his 
wife had mixed herself up with an un- 
orthodox, if not semi-catholic, movement 
among the Muhammadans of Damascus. 
There may have been more behind to explain 
the abruptness of the dismissal. Burton 
claimed to have justified himself at the 
foreign office, but he received no official 
compensation. After about a year's sus- 
pen-se, during which he made a trip to Ice- 
land, he was appointed to the consulship of 
Trieste, vacant by the death of Charles Lever, 
where it was thought he could do no mis- 
chief, The Damascus period was not very 
fertile In literature. To the ‘ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society ’ he contributed ‘ fto- 
verbia Communia Syriaca ' (1871), and with 
C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake he wrote ‘ Unemlored 
Syria' (1873, 2 vols.) He left it to his wife 
to publish 'Inner Life of Syria’ (1876, 2 
vols.), which contains much of himself. 

Trieste was Burton’s home from 1872 till 
his death, though it must be admitted that 
he was not always to be found at home. 
Tlie foreign office was as generous to him in 
the matter of leave as the Indian govern- 
ment had formerly been. He began by ex- 
ploring the Roman ruins and prehistoric 
caMlieri of Istria. Then he went further 
afield to the Etruscan antiquities of Bologno. 
During the first four months of 1876 he took 
his wife to India, renewing his memories of 
Jeddah and Aden, of Sind and Ooa. At 
Suez he fell in with one of his old fellow- 
pilgrims, who awakened in his mind dreams 
of gold in Midiau. Thither he proceeded at 
the end of 1877, with official support from 
the Khedive of Egypt. For months he con- 
ducted geological surveys in territory hitherto 
tmexplored and infested by wild Bedawin 
tribes. The results seemed to promise suc- 
cess, bnt changes in the government of 
Egypt frustrated Barton’s hopes. In the 
winter of 1881-2 ha set out to the Gold 
Coast for gold in company with a younger 
African explorer, Captain Vemey Lovett 
Cameron [q. v. Suppl. j Gold they found in 
plenty, though they brought hack none for 
themselves. Each of these eimeditions has 
its record in C, book. In IwO appeared 
‘ Etruscan Bologna, a Study ; ’ in 1877 
‘ Sind Revisited ; ’ in 1878 ‘ The Gold Mines 
of Midian ; ’ in 1879 ‘ The Land of Midiau 
Revisited ’ (8 vols. 8vo), and in 1883 ‘ To 
the Gold Coast for Gold ' (2 vols. Svo). Hia j 
lost undertaking of all was a commission 
from the foreign office to search for the j 
murderers of his old friend Palmer [see 
PajjMbb, EDyy4.Bp HuirRr]- | 



materials which he had spent 
accumulating. This ripe fruit of his old ^ 
falls under three heads. The first to tlu 
.shape was his work on Camoens, whiphwi! 
projected to fill no less than tenvolm.^ 
His English rendering of the ‘Lmiad«',fc 
peared in two volumes in 1880, folloap(i„ 
the next year by a life and commentarTB 
two volumes, and somewhat later (Issjife 
two more volumes of ‘ Lyrioks,’ &c. Bun 
was attracted to Camoens as the mouthoW 
of the romantic ^riod of discovery 
Indian Ocean. The voyages, the 
tunes, the ohivaby, the patriotism of tk 
poet were to him those of a brother gdv-j. 
tm-er. In his spirited sketch of the life ^ 
character of Camoens it is not presumptuiut 
to read between the lines allusions to is 
own career. This sympathy breathes thronA 
his translation of the Portuguese epic, whili, 
though not a popular success, won theeu- 
thnsiastic approval of the few competeit 
critics. It represents the result or loij 
labour and revision, having been begun st 
Goa in 1847 and continued in Brazil. It 
no doubt, the work of a scholar rather tlisu 
of a poet. Burton’s aim was to present to 
modern English readers as much ss mi^t 
be of the influence that Oamoens bus e\ei> 
cised for three centuries upon the ftirtu- 
guese. With this object be set himielfto 
the task of grappling with every difficulty 
and obscurity in the original. Not only the 
metre and the rhetorical style, but even tk 
not infrequent archaisms and bar8hnes<«8 
have been preserv ed with marvellous fldehty, 
What to the unimaginative may sew 
nothing but a four de force is in truth ti» 
highest manifestation of the tnuislatofs 
art. 

Burton’s second great work was to k 
‘ The Book of the Sword,’ giving a Itoiy 
of the weapon and its use in all countries 
from the earliest times. The arme btan^, 
as he liked to call it, had always had s fasci- 
nation for him since his youthful d^s oa 
the continent. He collected a great deal of 
the literature, and inspected the armouries 
of Europe and India. To his encyclopeedie 
mind the subject began with the first 
weapon fashioned by the simian ancestors of 
man, started afresh with the invention of 
metallurgy (which he assigned to the Nib 
valley), henceforth coincided with the his- 
tory of military prowess until the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder, finally ending with tk 
duello when the sword became a defennre 
weapon. A^ this an4 nyupb. more wst 
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TTklj Aiit in tinea volumea, of wliich only 
f totined toappear (1884) De- 

of handsome print and 

the press. It deals mainly with 
aSlogy of the subject, and in archrnp- 

^ heterodox. It remains a splendid 
a monument of erudition, abounding 
ulativo theories, which subsequent 


totbO, 
with 9] 


emte. 


Z^reh is as likely to confirm as to re: _ 
*®y^iirton's translation “f 

it 19 difficult to speakfreely. While 
rt/'Csmoens’ was only a d eativie, 

lail ‘ The Book of the Sword little short of 
rfeilnre. the private circulation of ‘The 
a Thousand Nights and a Night' 
iis^6,10 T0l3.),with the 'Supplemental 
Sishts’ (1887-8, 6 rola.), hrought to the 
.iithor a profit of about 10,0001., which en- 
abled him to spend his declining years in 
ftiBparative liKury. This much at least 
may be siud in justification of some of the 
buts that he held out to the purchaser. For 
it would be absurd to ignore the fact that 
the attraction lay not so much in the trans- 
lation as in the notes and the terminal essay, 
where certain subjects of curiosity are dis- 
cussed with naked freedom. Burton was 
bat following the example of many classical 
scholars of high repute, and indulging a 
taste which is more widespread than modem 
prudeiy will allow. In hie ease something 
more may be urged. The whole of his life 
was a protest against social convent ions. 
;Uiicb of it was spent in the East, where the 
intercourse between men and women is more 
Kcoiding to nature, and things ate called 
by plain names. Add to this Burton’s in- 
sattWe curiosity, which had impelled him 
to investigate all that concerns humanity in 
four continents. 

So much for the ‘ anthropological ’ notes. 
The translation itself, with very slight re- 
vision, was reissued by his wife ‘ for house- 
hold reading' (1887-8, 6 vols.) The book 
bad been the companion of his early travels 
is Arabia and Eastern Africa, where he saw 
with his own eyes how faithful was its por- 
traiture of oriental thought and manners. 
Be intended the translation to he a legacy 
to bis countrymen, of whose imperial mis- 
sion ha was ever mindful, and to peipetuate 
the_ fruit of his own oriental expsrieno8.s, 
'which ate never likely to he repeated. Bur- 
ton was three parts an orienm at heart, as 
is shown most plainly in his mystinal poem 
•TbeKasidah' n.860 j 2nd edit. 1894), which 
coRtains the fullest revelation that he ever 
mads of himself. In his ‘ Arabian Nights ’ 
ho stauiU forth as the interpreter of the 


East to the West, with unique qualifications. 
Though the language was almost as familiar 
to him as his mother tongue, he laboured 
like a scholar over the various versions and 
manuscripts, Originally he had proposed to 
translate only the numerous metrical pas- 
sages with which the text is interspersed, 
leaving the prose to an old Aden friend, 
Br. Steinliauser. But when this friend 
died, and nothing was found of his manu- 
script, he took the whole task upon his own 
shoulders. By a fortunate accident the 
hitherto unknown Arabic original of two of 
the most familiar tales, ‘ AlladJn ’ and ‘ Ali 
Baba,’ came to light in time to he incor- 
porated in the ‘ Supplemental Nights.’ Of 
the merit of Burton’s translation no two 
opinions have been expressed. The quaint- 
nesses of expression tW some have found 
fault with in the ‘Lusiads’ are here notout 
of place, since they reproduce the topsy- 
turvy world of the original. If an eastern 
story-teller could have written in English 
I he would wiite very much as Burton has 
done. A translator can expect no higher 
praise. 

While Burton was still engaged on ‘The 
Arabian Nigbts,’ his health finally failed. 
Hitherto his superb constitution had enabled 
him to shake oil' the attacks of fever and 
other tropical complaints acquired during 
his travels. But from 188S onwards he was 
a victim to gout. In the spring of 1887, 
when he was staying on the Itivlern, alarm- 
ing symptoms developed, and never after- 
wards could he dispense with the personal 
attendance of a doctor. lie continued his 
wandering habits almost to the last. During 
a trip to Tangier in the winter of 1806-6 he 
was cheered by a letter from Lord Salisbury 
announcing his nomination os E.O.M.G., 
though he would hove preferred tho rever- 
sion of the consul-generalship at Morocco, 
lie was never artuall^ knighted, and only 
wore his star at an official dinner at Trieste 
on the occasion of the queen’s jubilee. Ue 
paidfrequent visits to England, and travelled 
through Switzerland and Tyrol in the vain 
eou'ch for health. If he had lived till 
March 1861 he would have become entitled 
to a consular pension, but the foreign office 
refused to anticipate his full term ofservics. 
In the autumn of 1890 he returned to Trieste, 
and there he died on 20 Oct., worn out 
before he had finished his seventieth year. 
While he was in his death agony, his wife 
called in a priest to administer the lost rites 
of the Homan church, and she brought his 
body home to be buried, with a full religious 
ceremonial, in the catholio cemetery at 
Mortlake, on 1 6 June 1891, His monument 
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consists of a white marble mausoleum, 
sculptured in the form of an Arab tent, the 
cost of which was partly defrayed by public 
subscription. Within is a massive sarco- 
phagus, with, a cross on the lid, placed before 
a consecrated altar. 

Burton lived a full life, which recalls the 
Elizabethan age of adventure. Considering 
only his eimlorations, few have traversed a 
larger portwn of the earth’s little-known 
maces, and none with more observant eyes. 
His achievement as a writer is scarcely less 
remarkable. His total output amounts to 
more than fifty volumes, some of consider- 
able dimensions. Though all are not litera- 
ture, they all represent hard work and are the 
product of an original brain. A good deal 
more lies buried in the ‘Transactions’ of 
learned societies and in current periodicals, 
for Burton was prodigal with his pen. In 
addition, he left behind large quantities of 
literary material, of which his widow failed 
to make proper use. Behind the traveller and 
the author ^ere emerges the figure of a man 
who dared to he ever true to himself. His 
career was all of his own making. No physi- 
col hardships could daunt his resolution ; no 
discouragements could permanently soitr his 
temper. Probably no one Itnew every facet 
of his strange character, certainly not his 
wife. But those who knew him best admired 
him most. He was ever ready to assist, from 
the stores of his own experience, young ex- 
plorers and young students; but here, as in 
all e]^, he was impatient of pretentiousness 
and sciolism. His virile and self-centred per- 
sonality stamped everything he said or wrote. 
Ho one could meet him without being con- 
vinced of his sincerity. He concealed no- 
thing; ho boasted of nothing. Such ns cir- 
cumstances had made him, ho bore himself 
to all the world : a man of his hands from his 
youth, a philosopher in his old age ; a good 
hater, but none the less a staunch friend. 

The face was characteristic of the man. 
Burned by the sun and scarred with wounds, 
he looked like one who knew not what fear 
meant. His mouth wos hard, hut not sensual; 
Ms nose and chin strongly outlined. His eyes, 
when in repose, had a far-away look; but 
they could fiasli with passion or soften in 
sympathy. The robustness of his frame was 
shown by a herculean chest and shoulders, 
which mode him look shorter than his actual 
height. His hands and feet were particularly 
small. His gestures were dignified, and Ms 
manners marked by old-world courtesy. 
Lord Leighton’s portrait of him, taken m 
middle lire, is well Imown. Another picture, 
painted by Fraufois .Tacquand at Boulogne 
tn ISotl, representing him as a young man 


in the uniform of his Bombay regiment ms-j 
into the possession of Ms sister's familv 
cast of his face and bust, taken after datl 
did not turn out satisfactorily. 

Burton appointed his wife to be his hter n, 
executor, with absolute control over ev r 
thing that he left behind, Among her 
acta was to bum the manuscript ofatam.. 
lation of an Arabic work called ‘ The Scentid 
Garden,’ which, with elaborate annotatwn, 
of the same sort as those appended to 'IV 
Arabian Nights,’ had occupied the last year 
of his life. After she had finished bu 
biography she likewise destroyed his priya ‘4 
diaries. And by her oyvn will she fotlal 
anything of his to be published without tV 
express sanction of the secretary of tta 
National Vigilance Society. She did, hoir. 
ever, permit the appearance of his transV. 
tion from the origmal Neapolitan dialect of 
the ‘ Penlainorona ’ of Basile (1893,2 10 k,') 
and of his verso rendering of ' Catullui' 
(1894). There has also bee^ubliehed, undAt 
the editorship of Mr. "VV. H. Wilkins, a nut 
very valuable posthumous treatise on ‘TV 
.Tew, the Gipsy, and El Islam ’ Q807). Lady 
Burton fnrtlier commenced a ‘ memorial edi- 
tion ’ of her husband’s better-known works 
of which seven volumes appeared before her 
death. 

[' The Life of Sir Bichacd Burton, by higWifc, 
Is.i.bol Lady Barton’ (2 vols. 1803, 8aded.iiy 
W. H. Wilkins, 1808), requires to be correi,tfd 
in some respects by ' The Troc Life of Capt, Sir 
Bicbaid B, Burton,’ written by his rates, 
Georgiana JVT. Stistod, with the authority and 
nppioial of the Barton family ( 1806). fie- 
fcrence may also be made to ‘ A Sketch of fte 
Career of Bicbard B. Burton,’ by Alfred Bates 
Bichards, Andrew Wilson, and St. Clair Bad- 
tleley (1886) ; and to ‘Biehard B. Burton; his 
E.irly Private .and Public Life, with an Account 
of his Travels and EzploiationB,' by Francis 
Hitcbman (2 vols. 1807).] J. S. 0, 

BTJEiY, Visoorax. [See Keppei, Wn- 
EiAJi Conxxs, seventh E a B£ oe Alebsubip, 
1832-1894.] 

BHSHER, LEONAEB (/. 1614), pioneer 
of religious toleration, appears to have been 
a citizen of London who spent some time in 
‘ exile’ at Amsterdam, avliere he seems to 
have made the acquaintance of John Bohin- 
son (1676 P-1625) [q. v.], the famous paatm 
of the pilgrim fathers, and probably of John 
Smith (if. 1012) [q. v.], the se-haptist. He 
adopted in the main the principles of the 
Brownists, and after Ms return to England 
Busher apparent^ became a member of the 
congregation of 'fhomas Helwys [q. v.],and 
published in 1614 hia treatise advocating 
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he spaaJis of hia 

C doe to persecution, which prevented 

P"''^^]twn<='^two other worha he had 
f ,3 piibK I gf small Cords 

’?“l^;ili Antichrist and his Miniators 
" hi drten out of the Temple;’ and 
Declaration of certain False Transla- 
in the New Testament.’ Neither of 
i.!e books appears to have been published, 
1 rb anvniim^cript known to be extant. 
“Bushed only published work was en- 
t.thd 'EeliffiousPence; or, a Pleafor Liberty 
If Conscience, long since presented to Kmg 
Sea and the High Court of Parliament 
S sitting, hyL. B., Citisen of London, 
S printed^ in the year 1614 but no copy 
tlu 8 edition is known. It was, however, 
pVsued in 1610 (London, 4to), with an 

rtbtle ‘tothePresbyterinnrendm- hyH. B., 
eUably Henry Buiton [q. v.l This edition 
,as licensed for the press by Johu Bachilei-, 
itbo was on that account ferociously nt- 
taiked by Edwards iii. 102-6). 

A reprint of this edition, with an historical 
introduction by Edward Bean Underhill 
(if, 1001 ), was issued by the Ilanserd Knolly s 
Societv in 1840. Busher’s hook ‘ is certainly 
file earliest known publication in which full 
liberty of conscience is openly advocated’ 
iJlissoBT, Milton, iii. 102). lie was appa- 
nntly acquainted with the original Greek 
of the New Testament, and his boob is an 
earnest and ably written plea for religious 
toleration. Ithasheen suggested that! amcsl 
uss influenced by it when ho declared to 
parliament in 1014, ‘No slate can evidence 
Sat any religion or heresy was ever extir- 
pated by the sword or by violence, nor have 
1 ever judged it a way of planting the truth.’ 

[Underbill's Inlrod. to reprint in llansord 
Knolljs Soc. 1810 ; Masson's Milton, iii. 102-5, 
432; Hanbniy’s Hist. Mem, relating to I ho 
Independents, i, 224 ; Moiley's Life of Cromwell, 
I5»0, p, 158.] A. F. P. 


BUSK, GEOEGE (1807-1880), man of 
(cience, second son of Hobert Bumc (1708- 
1835), merchant of St. Petersburg, and his 
nife Jane, daughter of John "Westly, cus- 
toms house clerk at St. Petersburg, was horn 
at St. Petersburg on 12 Aug. 1807. Ilis 
grandfather. Sir Wadsworth Busk, was at- 
torney-general of the Isle of Man, and Hans 
Busk the elder [q. v.] was his uncle. 

Geoiro was educated at Dr, Hartley’s 
school, Bingley, Yorkshire, where his passion 
for natural history was abundantly gratified, 
and he afterwards served six years as an 
articled student of the College of Surgeons 
under George Beamon, completing his medi-' 
cal education as a student at St. Lomas’s 


and St. Bartholomew’s hospitals. Afterbeiilg 
admitted a member of the College of Sur- 
geons, Busk was appointed in 1882 assistant 
surgeon on board ue Grampus, the seamen’s 
hospital ship at Greenwich ; thence he was 
transferred to the Breadnought, wliieh re- 
placed it, becoming in time full surgeon. 
During his service he worked out the patho- 
logy of cholera, and made important obser- 
vations on scurvy. 

In 1856 he retired from the service, settled 
in London, and discontinued private prac- 
tice in order to devote himself to scientific 
pursuits, at first principally to the micro- 
scopic investigation of the lower forms of 
life, and especially the Bryozoa ( = Polyzoa), 
of which group ho was the first to formulate 
a scientific arrangement in 1860 for on article 
in the ‘ English Oyclopoadia.’ In 1863 he 
attended the conference to discuss the ques- 
tion of the ago and authenticity of the human 
jaw found at Moulin Quiguou. His atten- 
tion being thus drawn to palreoulological 
problems, he next year visited the Gibraltar 
eaves in company with Dr. Falconer, and 
henceforth devoted much time and attention 
to the study of cave faunas, and later on to 
ethnology. 

Hispuhlic occupations were ve^ numerous. 
He was nominated a fellow of the Eoyal 
College of Burgeons of England, when iel- 
lowsbips were first established by the char- 
ter of 1843, was elected a member of its 
council in 1803, and a member of its hoard 
of examiners five years after, becoming vice- 
president later on, and president in 1871. 
He was for upwards of twenty-fivo years 
examinor in physiology and anatomy for the 
Indian medical service, and afterwards for 
tho regular army and navy. He held the 
Hunterian professorship for three years, and 
was a trustee of the Hunterian Museum. 
He was a member of the senate of the uni- 
versity of London, and for many years trea- 
surer of the Boyal Institution, lie became 
later one of the governors of Charterhouse 
School, and was the first home ofllce in- 
spector under the Cruelty to Animals Act. 

The Boyal Society elected him a fellow in 
1860, and he was four times nominated a 
vice-president, besides often serving on its 
council. lie received the royal medal in 
1871. He had been elected a fellow of 
the Liunean Society in December 1846, 
acted 08 its zoological secretary from 1867_to 
1868, and, besides servmg frequently on its 
council, was vice-president several tunes be- 
tween iSOO and 1882. He joined the Geolo- 
gical Society in 1860, twice served on its 
council, and was the recipient of the Lyell 
medal in 1878, and the Wollaston medal in 
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1885, He became a fellow of the Zoological 
Society in 1856, assisted in the foundation 
of the Microscopical Society m 1830, was 
its president in 1848 and 1819, and elected 
honorary fellow in 1809. He was also a 
member of council of the Anthropological 
Institute from its foundation in 1871, and 
its president in lb7o and 1874. Besides all 
these he was a member of many medical 
societies and minor scientific bodies. 

He died at his house, 3‘2 Harley Street, 
London, on 10 Aug. 1886. On 13 Aug. 
1843 Busk married his cousin EUcn, youngest 
daughter of Jacob Hans Busk of Theobiilds, 
Hertfordshire. 

A portrait in oils, painted in 1884 by his 
daughter. Miss E. M. Busk, hangs in the 
apartments of the Linnean Society at Bur- 
lington House. 

In addition to some seventy or eighty 
papers on scientific suhiects contributed to 
various journals from 1841 onwards, Busk was 
author of: 1. ' Catalogue of Marine Polyaon 
in the British Museum,' 3 pts. London, 1832- 
1875, 12mo and 8 vo. 3. ‘A Monograph of 
the Fossil Polyzoa of (lie Crag’ [Bal. Soc. 
Monog.], Lonilon, 1859, 4to. 3. ‘ lleport on 
the Polyzoa collected by II.M.S. Ohallenger,’ 
London, 1884-6, 3 vols. dto. This, his most 
important work, was completed with the 
assistance of his eldest daughter, .Tane, daring , 
his last Ulness. A Avork on ‘ Crania Typica’ j 
was projected and the plates drawn, but the * 
text was never completed. Ho also contri- j 
huted descriptions of Bryozoa to MncGil- 
livray’s ‘ Narrative of the Voyage of il.M.R. 
llattlesnake ’ (1853), P. P. Carpenter’s ‘ Cata- 
logue of Mazatlan Shells’ (1867), Sir G. S. 
Nares’h ‘ Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar 
Sea’ (1878), Tizard and Sir J. Murray’s 
‘ Exploration of the Faroe Channel ’ (1883), 
an article on ‘ Venomous Insects and Rep- 
tiles ’ to T. Holmes’s ‘ System of Surgery’ 
(1860), and ‘Descriptions of the Animal 
Remains found in Brixham Cave ’ to Sir J. 
Prestwioli’s ‘ Report on the Exploration of 
Bri.vham Cave ’ (187.3). He moreover pub- 
lished translations of various important re- 
ports and papers on botany, zoology, and 
medicine for theRay and Sydenham societies, 
chief of which were Steenstrup’s ‘ On the 
Alternation of Generations ’ (1845), and 
ICoelliker's ‘Manual of Human Histology’ 
(2 vols. 1853-4), the latter in co-operation 
with Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. Suppl.] 
He 'edited the 'Miorosoopio Tournal’ for 
1842, the ‘ Quarterly .Tonrnal of Microscopi- 
cal Science ’ from 1.453 to 1868, the ‘ Natural 
History Review ’from 1861 to 1866, and the 
‘Journal of the Ethnological Moiety’ for 
1809 Mid 1870, 


The name Buskia was given 
to a genus of Bryozoa by Alder in Is.™ ^ 
again by Tenison-Woods in 1877. 
lection of Bryozoa is now at the \»i ' 
History Museum, South Kensington. 

[Medico-Chirurg. Trans. 1887, lix 23 n, 
terly Journal Geol. Soc. xliii. Proc.’ 4 n’. i?’’' 
Linn. Soc. 1886-7, p. 36 ; Times. 11 Ann ua 
private information ; Nat. Hist STnV r? 
Boyul Soc. Cat.] 

BUp, third MAnauis op. [See 8 ^ 3 , 
John Patrick CEiCHioii, 1847-l9oo,] ‘ 

BUTLER, GEORGE (1819-1800), 

of \V mchester, born at Harrow on 11 Jn™ 
1819, W’as the eldest child of George ButW 
[q. v.T, head-master of Harrow School, bvli. 
wife Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of Tni.' 
Gray of Wembley Park, Middlc'-er. He 
entered Harrow School in April 1831 , 

Charles Thomas Longley [q. v.]. and ah.^ 
keeping four terms at Trmi^ College, Csu- 
bridge, was admitted at O-xford ad mdm 
matriculating from Exeter College on 16 Oct' 
1840. His lather, who desired this mim. 
tion, thought he had wasted his time ji 
Cambridge, but in 1841 he won the Hert- 
ford scholarship at Ox-ford, and was elects 
a scholar of Exeter College. In 1842 li. 
was elected Polrean fellow, and in ISfi 
he took a first class in olnssies, gradnatmt 
B.A. on 4 Dec. lfM 6 and M.A. on 30 Apnl 
1846. Among his friends at Oxford wei» 
Lord Coleridge, James Anthony Fronde, and 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen. In 1848 he 
was appointed to a tutorship at Durham 
TJnii'orsity. In 1860 he relumed to Or- 
ford, where ho was for several years a 
lie e.vaminor, and in 1852 he vacated hn 
fellowship by marriage. In that year ha 
introduced geographical lectures at Ovford. 
and afterwards gave lectures on art in the 
Taylor building, publishing liis lectures in 
1862 with the title ‘ Principles of Imitathe 
Art,' London, Syo, In 1864 he ivas ordained 
deacon as curate of St. Giles’s, Oxford, and 
in 1866 priest. Li 1865 he was classical 
examiner to the secretary of state for Trar, 
and in 1856 examiner for the East India 
Company’s civil service. From 1860 to 185* 
he was principal of Butler's Hall, a private 
college at Oxford, to which ho gave the 
name, and from 1867 to 1865 he waa vice- 
principal of Cheltenham College. In 1866 
he was appointed principal of Liverpool 
College, where he remained until his instal- 
ment os canon of Winchester on 7 Ang. 
1883. While at Liverpool he and his wife 
laboured actively for the abolition of tbs 
state regulation of prostitutes in connection 
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' «fmr. Butler died in London on 
*‘?r* fciPflO and was buried m the ceme- 
On 8 Jan. 1863 he 
at Corbridffa in Northumber- 
daughter 

ffrev ( 1785-1868) [q. v.] She sur- 
«fft®Tnd published S iSbs ‘Eecol- 
GeoL Butler,' Bristol, 8vo. 

“fefdeTth^woik Xady mentioned, and 
,^1 siuffle sermons, Butler published: 
Pv^ermons,' Word 1^7, 8vo. 
rf iflonaons preached in Gheltonlmm, C^- 
Chapel,’ Cambridge, 1863, 8vo. He 
fcoediteS: 1 . ‘CodexVirgihanusqm niiper 
,r bibliotheca Abbatis M.B. Canomci Bod- 
Uhn® accessit, cnm Wagnen textu ool- 
Korford, 1854, 8vo.“3. ‘The Public 
4hools Atlas of Modem Geogr^iby,' 1W2, 
k- new edit. 1885, 8vo. 3. ‘The Public 
KAtlae of Ancient Geography,' 1877, 

£ia. 

ntri. Butler’s Bacollootions of George Butler ; 
J' » . ej, Wolch, 1801-9.3, 



butler, william JOHN (1818- 

1S84), dean of Lincoln, eldest son of John 
Lafnrey Butler, a member of the firm of 
H. and I. Johnstone, merchants and hanhurs, 
uas born in B^anston Street, Marylohmit*, 
London, on 10 Feb. 1818. Ilis mother, II en- 
lietta, daughter of Captain Robert Patrick, 
uas of Irish, as his father was of Pemhroko- 
ehiie, descent. After schooling at Enfield, 
he became a queen’s scholar at Westminster 
in 1W13, and was elected to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1836. lie won the Trinity 
e'«ay in 1830, bnt, though a fair classical 
Echotar, was unable (o give siiflicient time 
to the tripos, and took a pass degreo in 18 10. 
He commenced M.A. in 1811, and on 1 July 
1817 was admitted ad eimdem at Oxford, 
where he was made an honorary canon of 
Christ Church in 1873 (Fosihb). lie was 
ordained by Bishop Sumner in Foi'nham 
cfaapd in 1841 to the curacy of Bogmers- 
fleld, under Charles Dyson [q- v.]. Subse- 
quently for one year ho held the curacy of 
Futteimam inSurrey, and inl844he accepted 
the perpetual curacy of W areside, a poor out- 
lying hamlet of Ware. Here he preached the 
discourses included in his ‘ Sermons forWork- 
ingMen '(1847). Meanwhile, in J une 1846, he 
was appointed by the dean and chapter of 
Windsor to the vicarage of Wantage, with 
which place, as a model parish priest, and as 
the founder and warden of the penitentiary 
sisterhood of St. Mary’s, in 1860, his name is 
inseparably associated. He retained the 


wardenship until bis death. While at 
Wantage he trained as his curates the Eev. 
A. H.Mackonochie, the Rev. G. Cosby White, 
the Bev. M. II, Noel, the Rev. V. S. 8. Coles, 
Canon Newbolt, and Dr. Liddon, ‘ I owe all 
the best 1 know to Butler ’ was a saying at- 
tributed to Liddon, hut felt equally by many 
of the other ehurchmen who came under 
Bntler’s stimulating influence. Upon the 
deposition of Bishop Colenso in 1864 by the 
Capetown Metropolitan synod, Butler was 
elected to replace him at a synod of the dio- 
cese of Natal ; bnt the election was disap- 
proved by Archbishop Longley, to whose 
views Butler loyally subordinated his own 
wishes. He was a great believer in obedience, 
and ‘ a still greater in submission.’ 

Tn 1874 he was elected to convocation as 
proctor for the clergy of Oxford, and often 
brightened the debates by the short speeches 
in which he excelled. In politics lie was 
rather conservative than otherwise. In 1880, 
however, ho was nominated by Gladstone to 
a rc&identiaiT canonry at Worcester, and 
while there did much good work in connec- 
tion with the internal government of the 
cathedral, the establishment of a separate 
school for the choristers, and the formation 
of a girls’ high school in tho city. In 1 SSo 
Gladstone advanced him to the deanery of 
Lincoln in the room of Blakesley. To him 
tho cathedral at Lincoln owes the ovening 
service in the nave and numerous other im- 
provements in the services. 

Ho rose early and was unsparing of him- 
self, his time, his trouble, and his purse. 
‘ Prayer, grind, and love ' was his descrip- 
tion of the requisites of the pastor of a large 
parish, and the same were the principles of 
Ills cathedral work. Though a staunch high 
chnrcliman, he was averse Irom all extremes. 
Loyalty to the Prayer Book was his watch- 
word, and lie regretted the way in which 
‘some of the clergy were transforming the 
chnrch of England into a congregational 
body.’ His aniuities were with the trao- 
tarian school of thought, though he com- 
bined a good deni of Cambridge practicality 
with it. A man of an austere exterior, 
Butler had a very kind heart, and felt sorry 
for people even when he wounded tliem by 
speaking the truth. His outspokenness 
extended to the pulpit; hut he was never 
unmerciful except to self-indulgence. He 
hated a clergyman to smoke, and in answer 
to arguments would simply say ‘ Mr. Keble 
never did.' ‘What ore you going to doP' 
ho once asked a devout lady who was saying 
how much shchadheeu moved by some sermon 
of his. His vigorous health suddenly broke 
in January 1894, and he died at the deanery 
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on 14 Jan., ond was buried on the 18th in 
the Cloister Garth, Lincoln. IIis_ death 
was followed on 21 Jan. by that of his wife, 
Emms, dnuffhtcr of George Henry Barnett, 
head of the banking lirm of Barnett, Hoare, 
& Co., whom he had married at Putney on 
29 July 1843, and by whom he had issue. 
She was buried beside her husband in the 
Cloister Garth. 

An alabaster elHgy of Dean Butler was 
erected in Lincoln Cathedral and unveiled 
on 26 April 1896. Two portraits, dated 1843 
and 1888, are given in the ‘Jjife andLetters 
of AVilliam John Butler, lateDean of Lincoln 
and sometime A’icar of Wantage,' brought 
out by his daughter, Mrs. Knight, in con- 
imctinn with his oldest son, Mr. Arthur 
John Butler, in lh97. The south chapel in 
Wantage church was restored in 1896, 'in 
thankful memory of W. J. Butler, .14 years 
vicar.’ Though he published little, jDean 
Butler will probably enjoy a high reputation 
both as a preacher and a letter writer among 
the worthies of the church of England. His 
letters from the seat of the Franoo-Prussian 
war in September 1870, when he rendered 
voluntary assistance to the Red Cross Society 
at Sedan and Sanrbrucken, are of great in- 
terest and considerable documentary value. 
As a writer his name is most familiar upon 
the title-page of two devotional manuals, 
‘School Prayers' (1848, &o.) and ‘Plain 
Thoughts on Holy Communion ’ (1880, 
numerous editions). 

[Life and Letters of William John Butler, 
1807 : Times, Id, 19, and 22 Jan. 1894 ; Guar- 
dian, February 1894; Churcli Times, 19 and 
26 Jan. 1894,- Illustrated London Kens, 20 Jan, 
1894 (portrait); Brit. Hus, Cut ] T, S. 

BUTT, Sib CHARLES PARKER [1830- 
] 8931, judge, third son of the Rev. Pbelpes 
J ohn Butt of Wortham Lodge, Bonrnemou I b, 
by Mary, daughter of the Rev. .John Eddy, 
vicar 0 * Toddington, Gloucestershire, bom 
on 24 .Tune 1830, was educated under private 
tutors. On 22 Jan. 1840 he was acTmitted 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, where ho was 
called to the bar on 17 Nov, 1864, and elected 
bencher on 11 Jan. 1869. Whilst acting as 
correspondent for the ‘Times’ at Constanti- 
nople he practised in the consular courts, 
where he gained an experience of mercantile 
and maritime law and usage which on his 
return 1 o England stood him in good stead 
on the northern circuit and in the admiralty 
court. Though by no means a consummate 
lawyer he was an eminently skilful advo- 
cate, and, on taking silk (8 Dec. 1868), suc- 
ceeded to much or the practice which was 
liberated by the advancement of Sir William 


Baliol Brett (afterwards ViscountPi" 
[q. V. Suppl.] to the bench. 

Butt unsuccessfully contested TammrV 
in the liberal interest in Fehruuty 1874 
was returned to parliament for Southamr.-, 
on 6 April 1880. His maiden speech 
an able vindication on broad constitutioMi 
grounds of Charles Bradlaugh’s rieht tn u’ 
the oath (1 July). On the IrisLuest.!; 
so long as he remained in parliament, he irii 
an unwavering supporter of the governmej. 
Ho succeeded Hir Robert Phillimore as insh-! 


of the high court, probate, divorce, and aj. 
miralty division, on 31 March 1883, and sro 
knighted on 20 April following. He aac- 
cceded Sir J nnies llannen ns president of the 
division on 29 Jan. 1891. lie was amemh-t 
but hardly a working member, of tho vnA 
commission appointed on 1 Nov. 1884 to ‘m. 
vestigate the causes of loss of life at sea. Hh 
health was already gravely impaired, and a 
painful malady, which latterly rendered con- 
tinuous attention almost impossible, Mas 
complicated by an attack of iniluenza in tha 
winter of 1891, and terminated in his death 
from cardiac paralysisatWiesbadenonSoilnT 
1802. In such circumstances a greater laa vet 
must have failed to establish a repntatioa 
commensurate with his powers. 

Butt married, on 28 Dec. 1878, Amii 
Georgina, daughter of 0. Ferdinand Hode- 
wald. 


[Foster’s Hen at the Bur ; Lincoln's Inn fie- 
cordsj Burke’s Peerage (1892); Members of 
Parliament (official lists, App.) ; Hansard's Far], 
Deb. 3rd ser. ccliii. 1302, ccivii, 313, cclsri', 
470 ; Perl. P.ipors (H. C. ), 1 887, 0. 6227 ; Vanity 
Fair, 12 Feb. 1887i WhiteJnill Key. 28 liny 
1802; Times, 27 Hay 1892; Ann. Beg. 1892,ii. 
174; Law Times, 4 June 1802; Law Jonm, 
4 June 1892 ; .Solicitor’s Journ, 28 Hny 1892; 
Hen and Women of the Time (1891) ; Lawliep. 
App. Cases (1887) p. zviii, (1891) Memoranda,] 
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BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM (1814- 
1900), architect, the son of William Butter- 
field, by his wife Ann, daughter of Hoheit 
Stevens, was bom in the parish of St. 
Clement Danes, London, on 7 Sept. 1814, 
His first architectural education was received 
in an office at Worcester, where a sympa- 
thetic head clerk of archmological tastes ^ 
CDuraged him in those studies of English 
medimval building which laid the foundation 
of his career and knowledge (Builder, 1900, 
hccviii. 201). He measured and drew the 
cathedral at Worcester so as to know it in 
every detail ; and at the close of his pupilage 
he continued this personal examination of 
buildings in other parts of the country, 
doubly important from the fact that at that 
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"XXii^thic structures of England had 
efficiently recorded nor ‘re- 
“tnid’ Pugin practically the only 
S' ercffi tect of the da;^ and Eichman a 
fSoguedesamination of Endish churchy 
a n«eful 1)1011661 HO more (H* !• -o« -»• 
ranafS vii. 241). Butterfle^s in- 
led him naturally into eoUabora- 
lrS^*-aith the Cambridge Camden Society, 
Lob., whose founders he h^mpyperjonal 
fcen£, especially the llov. Beniamin Webb 
Tr' on whose advice in church matters he 
rW a high value, and in consultation 
Sh whom he prepared a great mimber of 
fflustrations for the ‘ Instrumenta Eccleaias- 
f>»’ (London, 1847, 4to), a repertory of 

(hutch design. _ » xi. ri i • 1 

Under the auspices of the Cambridge 
funden Society, a scheme was started m 
ISlSfor the improvement of church plate 
lil other articles of church use, and Butter- 
£-lil, whose offices ware then, as throughout 
hia career, at 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, wae 
jppomted the ‘ agent.’ He was, in fact, not 
m-rely the receiver of orders hut the designer 
of the goods and the superintendent of their 
eveution (E!flfesmfo,ois(!, 1843, p. 117). 

In 1W4 Butterfield designed for Caalpit 
Heath, near Bristol, a small chiuch to seat 
four hundred (id. 1844, p. 113), and in the 
next j ear he undertook for Alexander James 
fifresford-IIopB [q. v.] his first important 
work— the re-erection of St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, as a missionary college. This 
building (I'i. vii. 1) shares with the church 
d St. Matthias, Stoko Newington (1863), 
and with the collegiate church (now cathe- 
dinl) of Cumhrae, a certain simplicity and 
adherence to type which is absent from Bnt- 
teifleld's later and more individual works, 
Ihe chapel at Balliol College, Oxford (1866- 
ld.)7), a small hut characteristic building, 
ahows the beginning of his unusual metlioda 
in colour; hut the first church which made 
hia reputation as an architect of undoubted 
originality was All Saiule’, Margaret Street, 
Loudon, which, with its adjoining buildings 
(1339), forms a significant aud admirable 
gnup of modern ecclesiastical architecture 
(16. IX. 184; Bebispobd-IIope, English Ca- 
tMfttls of the Nineteenth Centuiy, pp. 234, 
350), The type of gothic adopted here is, so 
far as it follows precedent, that of the four- 
teenth century, but there is great freedom 
in the handling of forms and mouldings, and 
an exuberance in the colour decoration, One 
of the striking features of the church is the, 
then novel, use of exposed brickwork, both 
eiteruel and mterual. 

■^Saints’ was followed in 1863 by St. 
Alban’s, near Holborn [see Hebbabe, Johit 


G-belibbanb], a building of singular majesty, 
in which the flne_ proportions more than 
(xnmteibalance the idiosyncrasies. A sketch 
(Builder, xlvi. 1884), made by Mr. A. Beres- 
lord Pite, when the houses in Gray’s Inn 
were demolished, show's an aspect of the 
building generally invisible. The new build- 
ings at Merton College, Oxford (Ecclesiolo- 
gist, xix, 218), with restoration of the chapel, 
were entrusted to Butterfield in 1864, and 
in 1868 he carried ontthe Hampshire county 
hospital, which, with St. Michael’s Hospital, 
Cheddar, is among the chief of hisnon-eocle- 
siastical works. His next important deaim 
was for the chapel and other school build- 
ings at Bugby (1876), and about the same 
time there came the great opportunity of his 
life, the commission to buila Eehle College 
at Oxford. Of this undertaking the chapel, 
completed in 1870 at a cost of 60,0001., was 
intended to be the point of central interest. 
Its proportions and forms are good ; but its 
colour, whether in marble, glass, or other 
materials, is generally acknowledged to he 
mvfoi'tunate. It is only fair to mention that 
the chapel has undergone certain alterations 
by another hand. 

Butterfield’s chief interest lay essentially 
in his eccleeiastical buildings; but he de- 
signed various domestic works, chiefly for 
lus personal friends. Heath’s Court, near 
Ottery Si, Mary, erected in 1883 for Lord 
Coleridge, ia one of his best houses, and 
Milton Ernest in Bedfordshire another. He 
made the plans for the laying out of Hun- 
Etnuton, and designed several houses for Mr. 
Lo Strange. _ 

Among his later designs are the chapel 
and other buildings at Ascot Priory [see art. 
Pebby, Eew'ABe Boevebik], completed in 
1886, and the church at Rugby in 1806. 

Butterfield’s w’orks of restoration were not 
08 happy as his original designs. It is strange 
that ouo who bascu all his knowledge upon 
omginal study and who had a genuine love 
of old buildings should have produced such 
misintorpretations of antiquity. At ‘Win- 
chester College, where he built certain new 
buildinge, he incurred criticism by destroy- 
ing the BBventecuth-century stalls of the 
ohapel (which may perhaps have been de- 
cayed) ; ot St. Cross Hospital he employed, 
in the name of restoration, a very startling 
scheme of colouring ; at St. Bees he made 
additions incongruous to the fabric, including 
a costly iron screen. At Fri8kney,Lmcoln- 
shiro, and Brigham, Cumberland, there are 
farther examples of his somewhat unsym- 
pathetic attention to old churches. 

Butterfield had several commissions for 
colonial work, designing churches (mostly 
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cathedrals^ for hlelhourne, Adelaide (Bccle- "was careful, at least in later life, to couj., 

siologist, v, 141), Bombay, Ponnah, Capo all his workinff drawings to his subordinarr 

Town, Port Elizabeth, and Jladagaacar. In but he submitted their work to such imt » 
the case of the first named, Butterfield's ad- correction that all he sent out fromhisnjf^ 
Tice was withdrawn during the progress of may be looked upon as emphatically ^ 
the work, and the finished interior by no own. His life was one of singular jJ,' 
means represents his intentions (HofB, JSnff- sion. It was his care to make it as ni.. ' 
link. Cathedrals, pp. 00, 104). and retired as was consistent with his p* 

Of his works not vet mentioned the most engagements. ^ 

important are the church of St. Augustine Butterfield’s work cannot be conaid-ttc 
in Queen’s Gate, London, another church of apart fropu the inner sph-it of the church pC 
the same dedication at Bournemouth, St. vival; his art was entirely inspired by Iju 
Kinian'a Cathedral at Perth (completed in churohmanship, and his chutchmanJupyJa 
1890; see HorE, English Cathedrals, p. 78), baaed on something deeper than cerempusi 
the chapel at Fulham Palace, the ecclesias- Taking the minutest interest in the detail^ 

tical college in the close at Salisbury, the of traditional worship, he held in hottotiuiT' 

guards’ chapel at Gatorham barracks, and thing like fancy ritual. lie instilled in^" 
the Gordon Boys’ Home at Bagshot. the craftsmen associated with him anpfc 

Butterfield’s name is also associated with thing of his own scruples against worlntj 
work at St. Wichaers Hospital, Asbridgo ; for the Eoman church, and something (ifk, 
the grammar school at Exeter ; St. Mary's own willingness to labour, if need he yrut 
Church in Dover Cantlo; the cbiircb and out reward, for the diiircU of England. IJs 
vicorime of St. Mary Magdalen at Enfield; was associated with various conventai 
the chapel of .Tesus College, Cambridge; buildings erected for the English chunli, 
Bahhacomhe, near Torquay, w’here Devon providing designs both for Miss Sell.p'. 
marble was employed; West Laviugton, with establishment at Plymouth [see Sbiioj, 
a shingle spire; St. Thomas, a red-brick PBrsoiiLV Ltdia] and forthenovitiateviiiiJ 
church, at Leeds ; St. .Tohn’s, Huddersfield ; at Wantage, in which town he also cmiri 
Emery Down, in the Now Forest ; Baldershy, out St. Mary’s School and King .VIM. 
near Lincoln; Yealmptou, Devonshire ; Ard- Grammar School. Ho interested himself is 
leigh, Essex; St. Mary’s Brookfield, Harrow the problem of providing cheap cWhFS 
Weald, Middlesex; St. Clement’s, City Bond; and once designed a model church to cot 
St. .Tohn’s, Hammersmith; and St. Luke’s SliOl, It was intended to he without poic^ 
Church, Sheen, Stafibrdshlre, recast by But- or even pulpit, and the bell was to hong os 
terfield in 1862, his friend Webb being per- a neigbboimng tree. As a matter of fait, 
petual curate, and Beresford-Hope patron of Butterfield more than realised his inteDting, 
the parish. Churches at the following places for bis cliurch at Charlton, near "WantBp", 
are also all of them original works by Butter- cost under 2501,, and had porch, holl-tumt, 
field : Ashford, Aberystwith, Barnet, Brook- and pulpit. 

field. Barley, Bamford, Beechill, Belmont, ItisinthematterofcolourthatButt''- 
Braishfield, ’Battersea (ooUege chapel). Clay- field has been most attacked by his critic*, 
ton,ChristlBtnn,Clevcdon,Cowiok,Ua8rnill, and it is certain that on this subject he 
Dandelu, Dalton, Dropmore, Dublin (St. Co- views did not coincide with those e»en of 
lumha College chapel), Edmonton, Ellerch, his friends. It may be pointed out, in do- 
Etal, Foxhnm, Horton, lleusall, Hitchin, fence, that in the case of All Saints’ Cbnicli, 
Highway, Kingsbury, Landford, Lincoln and others of that period, his colour fbcoiy 
(Bede chapel), Langley, Lamplugh, Milton seems to have been that such combination 
Ernest, Netherhampton, Newbury, Ports- were permissible as could be produced by 
month,Penacth,Poulton, Pollington, Bother- uncoloured natural materials. This tbeniy 
hithe, Bangemore, Eavenswood, Wey bridge, will account for the j uxtaposition of strongly 
Waresley, and Wykeham. discordant brides and marbles, and tk 

Though he contributed valuable articles to bright contrasts thus obtained led on, upmi 
the * Ecclesiologist,’ the organ of the Cam- Butterfield’s own admission, to his stomss 
bridge Camden Society, Butterfield was choice of garish colours in glass ; but tbit 
otherwise on infrequent writer, and almost plea of ' natural ’ colour caunot he made to 
■his only independent publication was a small cover his views upon the use of similar con- 
book on churob seats and kneeling boards trasts in paint. Nor indeed does the con- 
■(2nd edit. 1886 ; 8rd edit. 1889). sideration that he made a special study of 

Having a large practice Butterfield natu- colour in Northern Italy satisfactorily ox- 
rally ^ployed assistants, and, though he plain the use under the English climate of 
was himsi^ an excellent draughtsman, he what may have seemed beautiful beyond tk 


TT^tiinfin colour and in other mattera 
L ^nTk soinetiines exhibited ovigmalxty at 
^'P both of beauty and of traditional 
[S at ell erents be acknowledged 
y iurariably sincere, substantial, and fear- 

'"BatSeld died, unmarried, on 23 Feb. 

at his residence, 42 Bedford Square, 
was buried at Tottenham cemetery. He 
tad to a constant attendant at the church 
rf AU Hallows, Tottenham, which ho had 
nratdeally 

rBnrjl Institute of British Architects Journal 
,ifh MOT of portrait by Lady Coleridge), -vii. 
i«*BSr. 1900 ,lxxrili. 201 ; Times. 20 Feb. 
Join ■ Men and Women of the Time; informal 
K theEev.W.Starey.] P. W. 

BY JOHN (1781-1838), lieutenant- 
colenei royal engineers, founder of By town, 
BOW Ottawa, Canada, and engineer oi the 
liidean canal, was horn in 1 781 . Aft er pass- 
ingthiough the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, he received a commission as second 
lieutenant in theroyal artillery on 1 Aug. 1799, 
bat was transferred to the royal engineers 
on 20 Deo. following. His further oommis- 
Bons were dated: lieutenant 18 April 1801, 
Kcond captain 2 March 1808, first captain 
24 June 1809, brevet major 28 June 1814, 
lieutenant-colonel 2 Doe. 1824. After aery- 
ing at iVoolwioh and Plymouth he went in 
August 1802 to Canada, where he remained 
for nearly nine years. He constructed a 
£ne model, now at Chatham, of the fortress 
of Quebec, including the confluence of the 
rivers St. Charles and St. Lawrence, and the 
siteofthe battle won by Wolfe on tho plains 
d Abraham. In January 1811 he went to 
Foitugal and served in the peninsular war, 
taking part in the first and second sieges of 
Badajos in May and June of that year. 

By was recalled from the peninsula to 
take charge of the works at tho roval gun- 
powder mills at Faversham, Purrfeot, ond 
Waltham Abbey, a poet he ocenpiud with 
peat credit from January 1812 until August 
1821, when, owing to reductions made in 
the establishments of the army, he was, 
placed on the unemployed list. \Vhile em- 
ploTed in the powder mills he designed a 
bridge on the truss principle for a spam of 
one thousand feet, and constructed a model 
of it which is in the tpossossion of tho royal 
eupineers at Chatham. A description of the 
bodge appeared in the ‘ Morning Ohroiiiolo’i 
of 14 Feb. 1816. ! 

In April 1826 By_ went to Canada, haviiigi 
been selected to design and carry out a mili- 
tary water commuiucatioii, free of obatruo- 
tion and safe fiiom attack by the United 


States, between the tidal waters of the St. 
Lawrence and the great lakes of Canada. 
‘If aver man deserved to he immortalised in 
this utilitarian age,’ says Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle in ‘The Canadas in 1841,’ ‘it was 
Colonel John By.’ In an unexplored part 
of the country, where the only mode of 
progress was the frail Indian canoe, with a 
department to he organised, workmen to he 
instructed, and many difficulties to he ovei'- 
come, he constructed a remarkable work— 
the Rideau canal. On his arrival in Canada 
he surveyed tho inland route up the Ottawa 
river to the Rideau affluent, and thence by 
the Rideau lake and Catarinui river to Kings- 
ton on Lake Ontario. He chose for his 
headquarters a position near the mouth of 
the proposed canal, a little below the beau- 
tiful Cliaudiei'e falls of the Ottawa river, 
whence the ceiinl was to ascend eighty-two 
feet by a successioii of eight locks through 
a chasm. Here ho built himself a house in 
the bush, there being at that time only two 
or three log huts at Nepean point. A town 
soon sprang up, and was named after him 
j Bytown. 

j In May 1827, the survey plans and esti- 
mates having been approved by the home 
government, by whom the cost w’as to be 
defrayed, By was directed to push forward 
the work as rapidly as posbiblc, without 
waiting for the usual annual appropriations 
of money. 'Two companies of sappers and 
miners wore placed at nis disposal, a regular 
stall' for the works organised, barracks and 
a hospital were commenced to bo built in 
stone, and the foundation stone of the canal 
works W 08 laid by Sir John Franklin. The 
canal was opened in the spring of 18S2, 
when the stoamer Pumper passod through 
from Bytowii to Kingston. The length of 
the navigation is 1264 miles, with forty- 
seven locta and a total lockage of 446^ feet. 
Tho work proved to ho much more expensive 
than hud been anticipated; for although 
stone, sand, and puddling clay were near at 
hand, the uxeavations had to ho made in a 
soil full of springs interspersed with masses 
of erratic rooK. In 1828 tho attention of the 
British parliament was called to the expen- 
diture, By having recommended that addi- 
tional money elinuld be granted to increase 
tho size of the locks and build them in stone 
instead of wood. Colonels Edward Fan- 
sliowe and Griffith George Lewis [q. v.],_of 
the royal eu^neers, were sent as commis- 
sioners ft'om England to report on the sub- 
ieet, and adopted By’s views. Kingsfovd, in 
his ‘ nietory of Canada,’ says, ‘ We should 
never forget the debt we owe to Colonel By 
for the stand he made on this occasion,' 
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Bytown sprang quickly into an important 
place, and became tue centre of a vast lumber 
trade. After tbe union of Upper and Lower 
Canada, its name was changed to Ottawa ; 
in August 1858 it became the capital of the 
united provinces, and in 1807 of tbe domi- 
nion of Canada. The cost of the Bideau 
canal — about a million — was so much above 
the original eotimate that a select commit- 
tee of the House of Commons, with John 
Nicholas Fazalcerley, jil.P. for Peterborough, 
as chairman, was appointed to inquire into 
the matter. By was recalled, and arrived 
in England in November 18.ii. He was 
examined by the committee, who, while ad- 
mitting that the works had been carried out 
with care and economy, concluded their re- 
port with a strong expression of regret at 
the excess of the expenditure over the esti- 
mate and the parliamentary votes. By, who 
had e:!^ected commendation on the comple- 
tion or this magnificent work iii so short a 
time, under so many difficulties, and at a 
cost by no means extravagant, felt himself 
dreadfully ill-used, and never i-ecovered from 
the disappointment. His health failing, he 
was placed on the unempluyed list, and died 
at his residence, Shernfold Park, near Front, 
Wussex, on 1 Feb. 1836. 

Bv married, on 14 March 1818, Esther 
(d. Is Feb. 1838), heire&s of John March of 
Harley Street, London, and pp^anddaughter 
of John Raymond Barker of Fairford Park, 
doaceatershire,by whom he left txvo daugh- 
ters! Esther (1820-1848), who married in 
1838 the Hon. Percy Ashburnhnm (1799- 
1881), second son of the third earl; and 
Harriet Martha (1622-1842), unmarried, 

[War Office Records j Royal Eagioeere' Rc- 
coras ; Professional Papers of the Corps of Roy.tI 
Bngineors, 4th ser. vols. i, ii. and v., with plates; 
Connolly's History of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners; Porter's History of the Royal Engi- 
neers ; Family Recollections of Lientenant-gene- 
ral Elios IValker Humford, privately printed, 
Montreal, 1863 ; P,irliamontary Committee Re- j 
ports, 1832; Rouchette's British Poniinions in | 
North America, 1831, 2 vols. -Ito ; W. H. Smith’s 
Canada, Past, Present, and Future, Toronto, 
1851, 8vo ; Bryce’sSiiort History of the Canadian 
People, 1887; Bonnycastle's The Canadas in 
1841, London, 1842, 2 vols. 8vo; Histories of 
Canada by Xingsford (vol. ix), by Roberts (To- 
ronto, 1897), and by Greswoll (Oxford, 1890); 
Walch's Notes on some of the Navigable Rivers 
and Canals in the United States and Cannds, 
with pLites, Madras, 1877 ; article by J. G. Bou- 
rinot in ths Canadian Monthly, Toronto, June 
1 872, entitled ‘From the Great Lakes to the Sea ; ’ 
Historical Sketch of the Canals of Canada, in 
Van Nostrand’s Eclectic Engineering Magazine, 
New York, 1871 ; Burko’s Peerage, under ‘Ash- 


burnbom ; ’ Pall Mall Magazine, June isn 
article on Ottawa, United Empire , 
17 March, 1827 ; private sources,] R. g y''" 

BYRNE, JULIA CLARA (I 8 I 9 - 1 V 4 
author, born in 1819, was the second dausK-t’ 
and fourth child of Hans Busk (1772-18, * 
[q. V.] Educated by her father she becaa- 
a good classical scholar and learned tn nv..t 
French perfectly. 

On 28 April 1842 Julia Busk mamej 
William Pitt Byrne, the proprietor of ft. 
‘ Morning Post,' who died on 8 April Itfi] 
There were issue of the marriage one son ani 
one daughter. 

She began at an early age to contriWe 
to periodicals. Her first hook — all ijt 
works wore published anonymously— ‘ 1 
Glance behind the Grilles of the Reljmrju, 
Houses in France,’ appeared in 185 .), and 
discussed the working of the Roman catlioL: 
church as compared with that of the pm- 
testant. Mrs. Byrne, coming imder V 
influence of Cardinal Manning, became a 
convert to the Roman catholic cWch. Soft 
at home and abroad Mrs. Byrne saw o{ 
met many persona of note, and her booli 
deal largely with her social experience!. 
Some of her hooks, like ‘Flemish Inteiioa,' 
1856, and ‘Gossip of the Century,’ h 93 
are anecdotal, light, and amusing, wluie 
others deal with serious social question!, 
‘ Undercurrents Cverlooked,’ published ni 
two volumes in 18C0, culled atteutioatothe 
abuses of the workhouses, and its rerelation., 
due to first-hand experience on the part of 
the author, created n profound impression, 
and helped to bring about many much-needed 
reforms. ‘ Gheel, the City of the Simple,' 
1869, deals with the Belgian mode oftrest- 
iiig the insane, and ‘ Thu Beggynhof,orCitT 
of tho Single,' 1809, with a French methoi 
of providing for the unmarried. 

Mrs. Byrne died at her residence, 16 
Montagu Street, Forlman Square, London, 
on 29 March 1694. She was a woman of 
versatile talents ; she knew dead and modem 
languages, illustrated many of her boohs 
with her own hand, understood music, and 
was a good talker and correspondent. 

Other works aro : 1. ' Realities of Paris 
Life,' 1850. 2. ‘Bed, While, and Blue; 
Sketches of Military Life,’ 1862, 3 vola. 

3. ‘ Cosas de Espafia, illustrative of Spain 
and the Spaniards as they are,’ 1866, 2 vols. 

4, ‘ Pictures of HungaTian Life ’ (illustreted 
by the author), 1869. 6. ‘Feudal Castles 
of France’ (illustrated from the nuthofs 
sketchesL 1869. 6. ‘ Curiosities of the Seaich 
Room: n Collection of Serious and Whimsical 
Wills,’ 1880. 7. ‘Be Omnibus Rebus: an Old 
Man’s Discursive Ramblings on the Road of 
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iTTifenisS. A third and fourtli 

the Century ’ was edited 
Miss Eaoliel Harriette Busk, in 
Jy’f'fth the alternative title ‘Social 

with Celebrities.- 

, , T Anril 1894 : Burke’s Landed 

212-3 i Allibono's Diet. Snppl.^. 2M.] 

BTBNES, THOMAS JOSEPH (1860- 

nremier of Queensland, born in Bris- 
w bwenslandjin November 1800, was the 
!.i. Tt^mon nntlinlift 'naTanta. He was 


eincatea ai inc r-*— — j j 

«o state schoIarshiM, and entered the Bris- 
w granunar school. He graduated B.A. 
^LL.B. at Melbourne University, and was 
filled to the bar in Victoria in 1884, hut ra- 
tnmed to Queensland to practise in the fol- 
Lwing year. He quickly attained a leading 
Msition at the supreme court bar, and ac- 
ftsted a seat in the legislative council in 
Au-mst 1890, with the office of solioitor- 
erfittal, in the Grifflth-Mcllwraith ministry. 
He made his reputation by the firm manner 
ia which he dealt with the laboim troubles 
in Queensland. A conflict between the 
tifMers’ union and the pastovalist associa- 
tion on the subject of the employment of 
non-union labourers by members of the as- 


sociation almost attained the dimensions of 
an insurrection in the Clermont districts. 
Woolsheds were fired, policemen ‘held up,’ 
and a state of terrorism established. To meet 
the emergency Byrnes introduced Mr. Bal- 
four’s Peace Preservation Act of 1887, with 
necessary modifications. It was carried in 
one week’s fierce parliamentaiw struggle, 
during which all the members of the labour 
partv were suspended. Byrnes then des- 
patched an adequate force of volunteers to 
the seat of trouble, who effectually quelled 
lawlessness. 

In 1807 Byrnes accompaniod the premier, 
Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, to England^ on the 
occasion of the (queen’s diamond jubilee. Be- 
turning after visiting the east of Europe, 
he succeeded Nelson as premier in March 
1898, tho first native-born prime minister df 
Queensland. The short period of his ad- 
ministration was marked by a vigorous 
policy. Ho supported Australian federa- 
tion, and was desirous of cstahlishiug one 
great university for the whole of Australia. 
He died at Brisbane on 27 Sept, 180S,_and 
was buried in Toowoiig cemetery, 

[Aiistr.ilajbian Buriew of Beviews, October 
1898; Times, 28 Sopt. 1808 ; Daily Chronicle, 

1 Oct, 1898; Melbourne Argus, 28-30 Sept, 
1898.] E. I. 0. 


CAIRD, Sin JAMES (1818-1892), agi'i- 
celturist and author, was the third son of 
James Caird of Stranraer, Wigtownshire, a 
‘writer’ and procurator fiscal for Wigtown- 
thire, by Isabella McNecl, daughter of 
Archibald McNael of Stranraer. He was 
bom at Stranraer in June 1816, and re- 
cciied his earliest education at the burgh 
achool. Thence he was removed to the 
high school at Edinburgh, where he re- 
mained until he entered the university. 
After studying at the university for about a 
year he left without taking a degree, and 
went to learn practical foiming in Northum- 
berland, His stay in Northumberland was 
terminated after about twelve months by an 
offer to bim of the management of a ^'arm 
sear Stranraer, belonging to liis uncle, 
Alexander MoNeel. In 1841 he took a 
farm called Baldoon, on Lord Galloway’s 
estate near Wigtown, a tenancy he retained 
until 1800. He first attracted public notice 
in connection with the controversy between 
free trade and protection which continued 
after the repeal of the com laws. An ardent 
free trader, he published in 1819 a treatise 


0 

on ‘ High Farming ns the best Substitute 
for Protection.’ The support of a practical 
farmer with a literary style was of the 
highest service to the supporters of free 
trade, and the work speedily ran through 
eight editions. It introduced Caird to the 
notice of Peel, who commissioned him in the 
autumn of the same year to visit the south 
and west of Ireland, then hut slowly re- 
eoTOring from the famine of 1846, and to 
report to the government. His report was 
suboequently enlarged into a volume, and 
published in IBfiO under the title of ‘The 
Plantation Scheme, or the West of Ireland 
as a Field for Investment.’ The sanguine 
view which he took of the agricultuTal re- 
sources of the country led to the invest- 
ment of large sums of English capital in 
Irisli land. In the beginning of 1860 the 
complaints by Englishlandlords and farmers 
of the distressed state of agriculture since 
the adoption of free trade caused the ‘Times ’ 
newspaper to organise a systematic inquiry. 
This was encouraged by Peel in a letter to 
Caird (6 J an, 1860), who had been nomi- 
nated the ‘ Times ’ principal commissioner, 
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His associate ■was the late J. 0. MacDonald, end of the year, and in 18.59 publUhM 
one of the staff of the paper, -who, however, notes of his journey in a volume eat tl! 

co-operated only during the earlier portion ‘ Prairie Farming in America, withNotaii* 

of the work. Caird’s letters to the ‘Times,’ the Way on Canada and the United 
dated throughout 1860, furnish the first His observations on Canada nroroked so 
general review of English agriculture since resentment in that colony and gave rise t?* 
those addressed by Arthur Young and others pamphlet, published at Toronto, <0™* 
to the board of agriculture at the end of the Slanders on Canada answered and lefutHt* 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- (1859). 

teenth century. They were republished in On the opening of the parliamentary ««. 
1852 in a volume entitled ‘ English Agri- aion of 1869 Caird declared himself moo, 
culture in 1850-1861.’ The work was again position to the conservative govemne^ 
published in the United States, and was bill for parliamentary reform. He thersl! 
translatedintoFrench, German, andSwedish. again ofl'ended the conservative section cf 
At the general election of 1862 Caird con- his constituents, and at the di<i8olnti,j 
tested the Wigtown Burghs, which included (2S April) deeined it imprudent to offer 
Stranraer, as a liberal oonaervative. He was self for re-election at Dartmouth, He ac. 
defeated (16 .fuly) by the sitting liberal mem- oordingly stood for the Stirling Burglig anj 
her by one vote. He was returned (28 March) was returned unopposed (29 April). Oa 
for the borough of Dartmouth at the general this occasion he vindicated his politicalcua. 
election of 1857, as a ‘general supporter of duct ns that of ‘a consistent Liberal.’ Ha 
Lord Palmerston, strongly in favour of the claimed support as having endeavoured « 
policy of non-intervention in continental parliament to promote measures for redaeiiu 
wars,’ a somewhat incongruous profession of the expenses of land transfer (speech of 
faith. His dislike of intervention in foreign 8 June 1858), and for the moire econoimral 
affairs led him to oppose the government administration of the department of vrooda 
conspiracy^hill, generally believed to have and forests (speech of 22 June 1867). Ha 
been introduced at the instigation of the continued active in parliament, chiefly oa 
French emperor. To his attitude on this questions connected with agricidture. Har. 
question he frequently referred with satis- in^, during the session of 1860, taken a pro- 
faction in after lim. Ills first speech minent part in parliamentary debates on 
(21 July 1867) was upon his motion for the national fisheries, he was nominated i 
leave to bring in a bill to provide for the member of the fishery hoard. In the sane 
collection of anicultuial statistics in En^ year be bought the estate of Cassencaiy h 
land and Wales. It was not until 1864 Kirkcudbrightshire, which ho afterwards 
(7 June), ' after years of fruitless endeavour,’ mode his home, relinqiiishiiig his tenancy of 
that he succeeded in carrying this measure, Baldoon. In June 1863 C&id was nomi- 
extended to Great Britain, by way of re- nated on a royal commission to inquire into 
solution, in spite of the opposition of Lord the condition of the sea fisheries of tlis 
Palmerston. He also obtained a vote in the United Kingdom [see Huzlly, Thosis 
session of 1S6S of 10,0001 for carrying the HnintY, Suppl.l and was made chairman, 
resolution into effect. The returns were During 1808, 1864, and 1866 he visited 
first published in 1806. ^ for the purposes of the commission righty- 

IVliile his opposition to the conspiracy six of the more important fishing ports of 
bill estranged his Falmeratonian supporters, the United Kingdom. The commmonets 
he alienate the conservative section of his reported in 1866, and their report has 
constituents by moving for leave to bring in mainly governed subsequent legismtion on 
a bill to assimilate the county franchise of sea flwerJes. 

Scotland to that of England, a measure After the outbreak of the civil war in tbs 
which, by enlarging the Scottish county con- United States in 1861 the growing scarcity 
stituencies, was intended, as Caird avowed, of cotton led Caird to interest lumaelf in 
to diminish the influence of the landowners, the extension of Die sources of supply, On 
The motion was defeated (6 May 1868). S July 1863 he moved in the House of 
At the close of the session of 1868 (4 Sept.) Commons for a select committee ‘ to inquire 
Caird set sail from Liverpool for America, whether any further measures can he taken, 
From New York he proceeded to Montreal, within the legitimate functions of the !^ian 
Thence he made a tour through the west of government, for increasing the supply of 
Canada, and, returning to the United States, cotton from that country.’ The motion was 
visited Michigan, Illinois, Minnesota, Mis- supported by John Bright [q.v. Snppl.] and 
souri) Ohio, Kentuclcy, Yirginia, and Mary- Cobden, and from this time Bright main- 
Iftnd. He returned to England before the tained a constant friendship wilhOaiid. Hw 
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•^-r^rrh^ver, resolved upon a policy 
fain Caird, therefore, during the 
£i'rSited AlBBria, Italy, and Sicily, with 

J^^tTaUrtamtheiroapabditiesforg^^ 

iSg CSttOHi 


After Ilia return lie resumed 


'“'^m'su'bfecia’ connected with agnoiilture 
l^d Mcaswnallyon India and Ireland, but 
Ita^ing from debates on foreign policy. 
I Jane IdCo he was appointed enclosure 
.Inner and vacated his seat in pnrlia- 
“T S until the ^neti- 

iJiiniiof the land commission in 1882, of 
Xhhe then became senior member. He 
:£hed ia 18fi8 < Our Daily Food, its 
Lee and Sources of Supply,’ being a re- 
Lwication of papers read before the Statis- 
fiSietyin I 8 G 8 and 1809. The book 
‘ ,ej through two editions. In the follow- 
fni vear he revisited Ireland. The outcome 
oftfo tour was a pamphlet on ‘The Irish 
Lind Question’ (1869). He was created 
CB. in 1809. exertions upon the eea 
fi-hi-ries commission and his eminence ae an 
inieulturist and etatistieian procured his 
rlection es a fellow of the Eoyal Society on 
3 June 1876. 

As president of the eoononuo aeotion of 
the social science congress held at Aberdeen 
in 187", he delivered an address published 
ia the Statistical Society’s ‘Journal’ for 
Prtiember of that year on ‘ Food Supply and 
the Land Question.’ After the great Indian 
funine of 1876-7 Caird was appointed by 
Lord Salisbury, then secretory of state for 
India, to serve on tbe commission instructed 
to make an exhaustive inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of that calamity. 
He was specially marked out for the post as 
irell by his interest in the agricultm.'ol re- 
sources of India while in parliament as by a 
recent work, ‘The Landed Interest and the 
r of Food,’ published in 1878. This 


work was ‘prepared at the request of the 
president and council of the Eoyal Agricul- 
tural Society of England for the informa- 
tion of European agriculturists at the inter- 
national agricultural congress’ held at Faria 
in that year. It was translated into French 
and puDlished in Paris, as also in the 
‘Journal’ of the Roynl Agricultural Society, 
and towards the close of 1878 as a separate 
solame. As famine commissioner he left 
England 10 Oct. 1878 and returned in the 
early summer of 1879, after having travelled 
o\M all parte of the country. A narrative 
of bis experiences and observations was 
published in four successive ports in the 
‘Smeteenth Century’ review of the same 
year. It was reprinted in an extended form 
m 1883, and during thftt year end 1884 


passed through three editions under the 
title of ‘ India, the Land and the People.’ 
In 1880 Caird heoame president of the 
Statistical Society, delivering his inaugural 
address on English and American food pro- 
duction on 16 Nov. {Statistical Societj/’a 
Journal, xliii. 669), He was re-elected pre- 
mdent for 1881, when he took for his sub- 
ject ‘ The English Land Question ’ (16 Nov.) 
{ib. xliv. 629). This was reprinted in the 
same year as a pamphlet with the title ‘The 
British Land Question,’ and had a wide cir- 
culation. In 1882 he was created E.C.B, 
In 1884 (17 April) the university of Edin- 
burgh, on the occasion of its tercentenary, 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. He was nominated by Lord Salis- 
bury in 1886 a member of Earl Oowper's 
commission to inquire into tbe agricultural 
condition of Ireland. On the formation 
of the board of agriculture in 1889 Caird 
was appointed director of tbe land depart- 
ment and was elevated to tbe rank of privy 
councillor. He retired from the board in 
December 1891. 

Caird had in 1887 contributed to a com- 
posite work entitled ‘ The Eeign of Queen 
Victoria,' edited by Mr. T. H. Ward, a re- 
view of English agriculture since 1887. 
On the attainment of its jubilee by tbe 
Hiwal Agricultural Society of England in 
ISW, he revised this essay and published the 
revision in the society’s ‘ Journal ’ for that 
year. His last communication to the 
society was ‘ On tho Cost of Wheat tirf>w- 
ing’ (Journal, 1891). He died suddenly of 
syncope at Queen’s Gate Gardens, London, 
on 9 Feb. 1892. 

Sir James Caird was a J.P. for Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and D.L. and J.P. for Wigtown- 
shire, He married, Bret, Margaret, daughter 
of Captain Henryson, R.E. ; secondly, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Robert Dudgeon of Cleve- 
land Square, London. He bad issue, by his 
first wife only, four sons and four daughters, 
of whom three sons and two daughters sur- 
vived him. Although during the latter 
years of his life necessarily resident for the 
most part in London, he continued to take 
a keen interest in practical agriculture. Ha 
introduced the system of Cheddar cheese- 
malring into the south-west of Scotland with 
great success. At his own expense he fur- 
nished a water supply to Creetown, a village 
adjacent to his estate. His society and ad- 
vice were sought by the leading agriculturists 
of the kingdom. 

There is a portrait in oils at Cassencary by 
Tweedie, painted about 1876, A photo- 

f ravure hangs in the Eefdrm Club, Lon- 
on, 
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rPrivate information; Times, 11 Frb. 1892; 
Galloway Gazette, 11 Feb. 1892 ; Minbnigh 
UniT. Tercentenary, 1884, p. 73 ; Hansard’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, 1857-83.1 I- S. L. 

CAIBiD, JOHN (1820-1898), principal 
of Glasgow University, son of John Caird (d. 
September 1838) of Messrs. Oaird & Go., en- 
gineers, Greenock, was born at Greenock on 
16 Dec. 1820. Eeceiving bis elementary edu- 
cation in Greenock schools, ha entered his 
father’s office at the age of Mteen. Gaining 
thus a practical knowledge of several depart- 
ments of engineering, he went, to Glasgow 
University in 18.37-8, taking the classes of 
mathematics and logic, in both of which ha 
became a prizeman. He returned to the en- 
gineering in 1838, but closed his active con- 
nection with the firm in 1839, when he offi- 
ciated as superintendent of the chainmakers. 
From 1840 to 1.34.5 ha studied at Glasgow 
University, gaining a special prize for poetry 
and another for an essay on ‘Secondary 
Punishments.’ 

Graduating M.A. at Glasgow University 
in 1846, when he had completed his studies 
for the ministry of the church of Scotland, 
Caird was appointed the same year parish 
minister of Newton-on-Ayr. In 1847 ho 
was called to Lady Yester's, Edinburgh, 
where he remained till near the end of 1849. 
Here, in addition to the ordinary congrega- 
tion, his rare accomplishments and finished 
pulpit oratory attracted and retained an in- 
tellectual audience, which regularly included 
many professional men and a body of theo- 
logical students. The continuous strain of 
this work induced him to accept ns a relief 
the charge of the country parish of Errol, 
Perthshire, where he laboured for eight years 
(1849-57). In those years he closely studied 
standard divinity, lie also learned German 
in order to get a direct knowledge of German 
thinkers. In 1837 he preached before the 
queen at Balmoral a sermon from Bomnus 
xii. 11, which, on her majesty's command, he 
soon afterwards published under the title 
‘ Beligion in Common Life.’ It sold in enor- 
mous numbers, and Dean Stanley considered 
it ‘the greatest single sermon of the century’ 
(memorial article m Scotsman, 1 Aug. 1898). 
Meanwhile his reputation had been steadily 
growing, and he was translated to Park 
Church, Glasgow, where he preached for the 
first time on the last Sunday of 1857. 1^ 
1860 the university of Glasgow conferred on 
him its honorary degree of D.D. 

In 1862 Caird was appointed professor of 
theology in Glasgow University, and began 
his work in January 1803. He taught a rea- 
soned and explicit idealism akin to the philo- 
sophy of Hegel, and cordially recognised the 


importance in Christianity of tWDrtaT; 
development. He illustrated the est rM 
his tolerance when he proposed, in 1863 tV 
the university shoiildconfer itahonoraTvbTi 
degree upon John McLeod Camphrifro 1, 
who had been deposed from the niiiii.S, 
the church of Scotland in 1831 foradvocJ 
universttlism in his work on theAtonm™ 
About the same time he largely contribuw 
towards maturing the improved 
ments for granting both B.D. and DD £ 
grees, and assisted to promote the erecti™ 
of the new universi^ buildings on GIIdiik 
H ill at the west end of Glasgow. In ig-] 


Caird revived the university chapel, ptrf 
ing frequently himself and seeuring the esn 
vices oi eminent preachers of all dennmin . 
tions. 

In 1873, on II10 death of Thomas 
(1792-1873) (q V.], principal of GleS 

University, Caird was presented to thepost by 

the crown, his colleagues having unaa. 
mously petitioned for his appointment. Hj 
displayed rare business capacity, 
over meetings with tact, urbanity, and juig. 
ment ; steadily helping forward sucli impoi 
tant movements as the university sduiation 
of women and the changes introduced by the 
universities commissions of 1870 and 1887, 
Ilis leisure was given to theological studv. [« 
1878-9 he delivered the Croall lecture in 
Edinburgh. In 1884 he received in Edinbaigl 
the honorary degree of LL.D. on the occasien 
of the tercentenary celebration of the uni- 
versity. In 1800-1 he was appointed GiffotJ 
lecturer at Glasgow, and delivered tirehu 
lectures in the current session. Hertisuiuri 
the course in 1890, and hod given eight 1m- 
tures, when he was laid aside by pnrnlysE. 
Tiecovering considerably, he was able for hh 
official duties throughout the following yen. 
In February 1898 he had a serioua illnes, 
from which he partially recovered. He then 
intimated his intention of retiring from tL 
principahhip on the following 31 July, and 
on 30 J uly 1898 he died at the house of his 
brother in Greenock. lie is buried in the 
Greenock cemetery. 

In Juno 1858 Caird rharried Isahella, 
daughter of William Glover, minister of 
(ibcenside parish, Edinburgh, His wife sur- 
vived him, and there was no family. 

Sesides a volume of sermons (1868) and 
one of sermon-essays, reprinted from ' Good 
Words' (1863), Caird provided two numbers 
of the famous ‘ Scotch Sermons,’ edited in 
1880 by Dr. Bobert Wallace. His Croall lec- 
tures, revised and enlarged, appeared in 1880 
f2nd edit. 1900), under the title ‘Introduc- 
tion to the Philosophy pf Beligion.’ Bfio, 
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said by T. H. Oreen, the essence of 
jfjjjianism B3 applicable to the Christian 
rtliiiM is presented by ‘ a master of style.’ 
cisilistiii^ materialism, ag'nosticism, and 
aher negatire theories, and working from a 
Ks-jonable basis along a carefiil line of oro- 
luriwj C“ir<l f“r"ishes in this work a aub- 
jtjiitiil system of theism. In the volume 
on Spinors, contributed to Blackwood's 
•rbilofopbical Qassies’ (18S8), he gives a 
jprfially full eompvehenaive statement 
ini Jisjussion of the philosopher’s ethics. 
Id 1899 appeared two posthumous volumes, 
‘I’liiveisity Sermons, 1878-98,’ and 'Uni- 
Trrsity Addresses.' The Qifford lecturea on 
‘1 lie ’Fundamental Ideas of Christianity,’ 
^ith a prefatory memoir hy Oaird’s brother, 
l)r. Edward Caird, master of Balliol, were 
pibiLshedintwo volumes in 1900. Tlnaworic 
f\pinds, and in some measure popularises, 
tif di«us^ions in tie 'Introduction to the 
i’tdihopby of Beligion,’ the author’s desire 
ieiiijr, m bis own words, to show ' that 
Clirkianity and Christian ideas are not con- 
trary to reason, but rather in deupeat aecord- 
jiin' with both the intellectual and moral 
of men.’ 

[iti-moir prefliod to the Fundamontal Ideas of 
Ckristunity j Gl.ugow evening pipers of 80 July 
lJ93i Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, and othat 
Jiilr papers of 1 Ang., and Speetator of 0 An» 

U98 . Memoriat Tribute by Dr. li'lint in Life 
udVr'otk Magazine, January 1898; Mrs. Oli- 
I'unt’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch j A. K H 
Boyd's Tvonty-Kve Years of ,3t. Andrawa]' 

T.B. 

CAIRlfS, JOHN (1818-1893), preshv- 
tnati divine, bom at Ayton Hill, Berwick- 
•liire, on 28 Aug. 1818, was the son of John 
Curas, sbepherd, and his wife, Alison Mur- 
ray. Educated at Ayton and Oldcamhits, 
lierwiCKshirQf lie wa&fov three yoars a herd 
dong meanwhile private work for his school- 
master. In 1834 he entered Edinburgh 
t niiersity, and, while diveraifyinghiscurri- 
cnluinwitb teaching in his native parish and 
-tewhere, heimme the most distinguished 
Hamilton 

[hbH-im) [q, V.], m some instances, dis- 
cuised Cams 3 metaphysical opinions at 
OTsiderab e length in the class-room, and 
^ highly eulogised his talents 

and his att-ammeatsinliteratuve, philosophy, 

sri^, Pirfeasor felland said that it had 
of his thon- 

£^jCfS\aserXidM«Z^;l1 

voi. siir.—sTO. 


cal discussions. He graduated Id..4.. in lilT 
being /aoile prhwejis in classics and philoi 
soriiy, and equal first in mathematics. 

^ Presbyterian Secession 
m 1840, Cairns continued his brillknfc 

that ciilminated in the formation of the Free 
OJiureb aroused hie interest, and an article 
of his in the ‘ Secession Magasine ’ prompted 
^S^^’^K^he writer from^'Lomas 
’’•J In the end of 1848 Cairns 
offlmated fora month in auEnglish indepen- 
dent chapel at Hambiwg, and he spent the 
winter and spring of 1843-4 at Berlin, 
tdently studying the German language, 
philosopliy and theology. On 1 iffiy 
■went on a three months'^tour through Ger- 
S witsarland, writ- 
ng home descriptive and critical lettere of 
great interest. Tieturning to Scotland, he was 
licensed as a preacher onSEeb. 184fl,Bnd on 
“vi*®, f®*"® y®®'' he was ordained 

n w/ u ^^ci'wick- 

on-i weed, llere he becama ono of the fore- 
most Dt bcottish preachers— notable for cer- 
tain quaint hut attractive peculiarities of 
nittimer, but above all for his force and im- 
pressiveness of appeal— and he declined 
several invitations to important charges, 
metropolitan and other, and to profmor- 

n-oiw *> ^'“ff''sh lakes, Cairns 

met Wordsworth, from whom he elicited 
some chnractonstic views on pliilosophy and 
the dcscripfiye graces of Cowper. Interest- 
ing Inmself in public questions at home, he 
delivered lus first sreat platform speech at 
Berwick in 13d8, when he suocessfully com- 
toted a propOTal favouring the introduction 
into Scotland of the methods of tha conti- 
nental Sunday. In 1867 lie addressed in 
German the members of the Evangelical 
Alliance m Berlin, having been chosen to 
represent English-speaking Christendom on 
the occasion. Edinburgh Universitv in 18.i8 
Mrferred on him the honorary degree of 
D.D,, and m 1869, on the death of John 

hi!f 4' yJ, pnnaipal of Edin- 

buigh Dniversity.^e declined (lie invitation 
of the Edinburgh town councillors (patrons 
ot tile vacant post) to be nominated ns his 
successor. 

From 1803 to 1878 the question of union 
betweon tile United Presbyterian Cluireh 
and the Free Church of Scotland occupied 
much of Cairns’s attention, but thediffioullv 
was unripe for settlement. Meanwhile, in 
August 1867, Cairns booame professor of 
apoloMtics in the United Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Hall, retaining liis charge at Berwick. 

Itis students testify to his zeal and success, 
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especially recalling his insistence on the 
essential harmony between culture and rea- 
son. His numerous engagements impaired 
his strength, and in the autumn of 1868 ha 
recruited on the continent, continuing the 
process next spring by a walking tour on 
the Scottish borders, and spending the fal- 
lowing autumn in Italy. _ In May 1872 he 
was moderator of the United Presbyterian 
synod, and a few weeks later he officially 
represented his church in Paris at the first 
meeting of the Heformed Synod of France. 
On 16 May 1876 he was appointed joint 
professor of systematic theology and apolo- 
getics with James Harper fq. v.], principal 
of the United Presbyterian Geological Col- 
lege. On 18 J une he preached a powerful and 
touching farewell sermon to an enormous 
congregation, thus severing his official con- 
nection with Berwick, where, however, he 
frequently preached afterwards. 

In the spring of 1877, at the request of 
Bishop Claughton, Cairns lectured on Chris- 
tianity in London in the interests of the Jews, 
and in April the Free Church, making the first 
exception in his case, appointed him its Cun- 
ningham lecturer. In the autumn he preached 
for some weeks at Christiania, responding to 
an invitation to check a threatened schism 
in the stale church of Norway. He preached 
in Norsk, specially learned (oi the pur^se. 
Next summer he was a fortnight in Pans, in 
connection with the M'AU missions, and on 
the way formed one of a deputation of Scot- 
tish ministers who expressed sympathy with 
Mr. Cladstone in his attitude on the Bul- 
garian atrocities. While thus a.ssisting else- 
where he worked hard at the United Pres- 
byterian synod this same year in connection 
with the declaratory act of the church. Diver- 
sity of occupation and interest — even on oc- 
casion the learning of a new language — 
seemed indispensable for the exercise of his 
extraordinary energies and activities. Ou 
the death oi Principal Harper he was ap- 
pointed principal of the United Presbyterian 
Geological College, 8 May 1879. He de- 
livered the Cunningham lecture in 1880, his 
subject being the unbelief of the eighteenth 
century. Five months of the same year ha 
spent m an American tour, his personality 
and preaching everywhere making a deep 
impression. About the same time he was 
chairman of a committee of eminent protes- 
tant theologians, European and American, 
who discu-ssed the possibility of formulating 
a common creed for the reformed churches. 

In 1884, on the occasion of her tercen- 
tenary celebrations, Edinburgh University 
included Cairns among the distinguished 
Scotsmen on whom she conferred the honorary 


m 1886 greatly increased his work an^ 
about this time he completed a sve*™;,** 
study of Arabic, and between I 882 S w 
he had learned Danish and Dutdi the f JZ 
to qu^fy him for a meeting of the W 
gehcal Allmnce at Copenhwen, snd A 
latter to enable him to read Kuenen’s tlZ 
logical works in the original. In v 
1888 his portrait, by W. E. Lockhart fii' 
was presented to the synod by united 
byterian ministers and laymen, fle ^ 
some time of 1890 in Berlin andAmsterltt 
mainly acquainting himself with thewaw» 
younger theologians. On his return he amts 
on elaborate article on current theoloireSi 
the ‘ Presbyteidan and Heformed RerW' 
In July 1891 he preached his last sennomi 
the church of his brother at Stitcheham 
Kelso, and in the autumn of that year the 
doctors forbade further professional work 
He resisned his post on 23 Feb. folkmuf 
and he died at 10 .‘Spence Street, Edinhurih! 
on 12 March 1892. He was buried in Echi 
Bank cemetery, Edinburgh, where a moan, 
ment marks his grave. 

Cairns never married, and fromlgldoa, 
wards his housekeeper was his sister Jaiwt. 
His strength lay in the simple straight 
forwardness of a manly character imSifd 
with the traditions of a sturdy Reottnh 
Christianity. His was a healthy, energeue, 
and practical evangelicalism, and his amt 
ner of proclaiming it appealed to all, fn« 
the unlettered peasant to the phiiosmhicil 
or theological specialist. The fact that ill 
over ScoUand, and by people of all denomi- 
nations, he was familiarly and offectionatelr 
called * Cairns of Berwick,’ even alter hit 
was college principal, of itself marks a deep 
and unique influence. Had he not beeni 
distinguished divine he might have acMeved 
'fame as a philosophical writer. Prom hi 
criticism ol Ferrier's ‘Metaphysics’ and the 
cognate discussion he earned the reputation 
of being a prominent though independent 
Hamiltonian (Massojt, Itecmt SntishPUlr 

Sophy, -pp, 266-6). 

_ Besides numerous articles in church mags- 
zine.s, Cairns published: 1. 'Translation of 
Krummacher’s" Elijah the Tishbite,”’ 184d. 
2. * Fragments of College and Pastoral Life: 
a Memoir of Bev. John Clark,’ 1861, 3. '£i- 
ammation of Ferrier’s “ Knowing and Being’ 
and "The Scottish Philosophy: a Tindna- 
tion and a Beply,” ’ 1866. 4. ' Memoir of 
John Brown, D.D.,’ 1860. 6. ‘ Liberty (rf 
the Christian Church ’ and ‘ Oxford Rational- 
ism,’ 1861, 6. ' Bomaniam and Rationalism,’ 

1863. 7. ‘ False Christs and the True,' 

1864, considered by Dean Milman the best 
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— '““’‘■’“"TrItZi tn Strauss and Renan. 

Chalmers,’ an Exeter Hall lec- 

*•■^‘^ 9 ’Outlines of Apologetieal 
10. ‘Dr. Guthrie as an 
^ ' 1S7S li. ‘ The Doctrine of the 

lo' • , , g_Q 22_ , ipjjg ja^^a 


Ev»n*euai, • , , 22. ‘ The Jews 

to^ the Ohnrch and the World,’ 
5 13 ‘ Unbelief in the Eighteenth Gen- 

1831* a learned and elaborate ‘work. 

♦a ft. niAriGal Svmnoaium 


nf tne unaeu juicowjrt-w****.- 

f^ BbOr’s manual), 1888. He contributed 
SS on Kant to the eighth edition 
t ♦}»#* ^ Encyclopffidia Britannica, and a 

Im^lSte to George Wilson (1818- 
Sv lln< Macmillan^a Magazine? 1860. 
ffi.4miniseences and estimate constitute a 
f2u“ eitch’s ' Memoir of Sir William 
HsmihoD,’ 1869.. He wrote frequently m 
Z ‘North British Eeview,’ the ‘British 
Oasrterlv,’ the ‘ Sunday at Home,’ and other 
vriodicale, and he issued several pnblico- 
MDSon church union and disestablishment, 
tfiides famishing some notable disquisitions 
to the Religious Tract Society. He wrote 
cntical prefaces for a reissue of Oulverwell’s 
ilfrht of Nature,’ 1866 j for Bacon’s ‘ Bible 
Thoaghts,' 1862; and for Krummacher's 
•.\utobiography,’ 1869. A posthumous vo- 
liiine,' Christ the Morning Star, and other 
Stnnons,’ appeared in 1898. 

[iDformation ftom Cairns's brother, the Rev. 
and Cairns of Stitchel, Kelso, and his nephew, 
ttaBar.Darid Cairns of Ayton, Barwiclcshiro ; 
JttEwen’s Life and Letters of John Cairns, 
ISM; United Presbyterian Missionsiy Record, 
12 April 1892; Scotsman and other newspapers 
of 13 March 1892 ; memorial eermone hy the 
her, lohnW. Dunbar, Edinburgh, and the Rev, 
B.D.8hair, Hamilton ; personal knowledge.] 

T. B. 

CALDEROir, PHILIP HERMO- 
0EXE3 (ISSS-ISGR], painter, was horn at 
Poitiers on 3 May 1833. He wae the only 
MB of the Reverend Juan Calderon (1791- 
1351), a native of La Mancha and a member 
of the same family as the celebrated Spanish 
dnmatist, though not his direct descendant. 
Juan Calderon had been a prieet in the 
fioman catholic diurch ; he left Spain on 
becoming a protestant, and was mon'ied at 
Bayonne to Marguerite OhappeUe. 11 e sub- 
eequently settled in Loudon as professor of 
Spanish literature at King’s College, and 
odiiisteT to the community of the Smnish 
reformed church resident in London, Philip 
Calderon, who came to England at the age 
of twelve, .was educated mainly hy his father. 
After beginning life as the pupil of a civil 
engineer, the lad showed so strong a taste 
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tor drawing that it was decided to let him 
become a painter. He etudied at the British 
Museum and the National Gallery, and in 
1860 entered J. M, Leigh’s art school in 
Newman Street, where he began to paint 
in oils from the Rfe, generally by gaslight. 
In 1861 he went to Paris and studied under 
Eranfois Edouard Picot, one of the best 
teachers of his time, who compelled his 
pupQ to draw from the model in chalk with 
great exactness, and would not allow him 
to paint. A year of this training made Cal- 
deron a firm and rapid draughtsman, with a 
thorough knowledge of form. Daring 1852 
Henry Stacy Marks [q. v. Suppl.] was his 
companion for five months in the Rue dee 
Martyrs, Montmartre. 

On returning to Loudon Calderon worked 
in the evenings at Leigh’s school, while he 
copied Veronese and Rubens on students’ 
days at the National Gallery. In 1863 he 
exhibited his first picture, ‘ By the Waters 
of Babylon,’ at the Royal Academy. He 
exhibited there again in 1856 and at other 
galleries in 1866. He painted many por- 
traits about this time, but did not exhibit 
them. In 1857 he made his name at the 
academy hy his picture, ‘Broken Vows,’ 
which was enm-aved in mezsotint by W. H. 
Simmons in 1869, and became vary popular. 
In 1868 he exhibited ‘ The Gaoler’s Dough- 


In 1868 he exhibited ‘ The Qooler’s Dough- 
tsr’ and ‘ Flora Macdonald’s Forewell to 
Charles Edward.’ Works of less importance, 
shown in 1869 and 1860, were followed by 
two pictures in 1861, ‘La Demands en 
Mariage ’ and ‘ Liberating Prisoners on the 
Young Heir's Birthday,’ which greatly in- 
creased his reputation. He gained the silver 
medal of the Society of Arts for the former 
picture, which is now in Lord Lausdowne's 
collection. ' After the Battle ’ (1862) made 
a still deeper impression, and revealed in 
Calderon a master of pathos. The second 
picture of this year, ' (Catherine of Aragon 
and her Women at Work,’ was another suc- 
cesB, All his best qualities were exhibited 
in ‘The British Embassy in Paris on the 
Day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew ’ 
fl£iC3). In July 1861 he was elected an 
associate of the Royal Academy. His pic- 
tures that year were ‘ The Burial of Hamp- 
den' and ‘In the Cloisters at Arles.’ In 
I860 he exhibited what has been described 
as his masterpiece, ‘ Her Most Iligli, Noble, 
and Puissant Grace,’ a picture of a little 
princess passing, with musicians and heralds, 
along a gaUery hung with arras, and fol- 
lowed hy ladies and courtiers. This picture 
was exhibited at the international exhibi- 
tion at Paris in 1867, and the painter ob- 
tained for it the only gold medal awarded 

B £ 2 
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to an English artist. "When it appeared at ohioness of Waterford. In 1887 
Christie’s in the year of the artist’s death it was elected keeper of the Hoval Aead"* * 
fetched a sum considerably below its ori- in wliich capacity he was closely cone T 
ginal price. It was included, with ‘ Aphi-o- with the management of the 
dite,’ in the winter exhibition of the Royal schools, so that he found la«3 time tl..'”** 
Academy, 1901. In ‘Home after Victory’ forth for painting. As this appuinto t 
(1867) the background was a careful study curried with it an official residence in b"^.“ 
of the courtyard at Hever Castle, Kant, which linglon House, Calderon now left St J i'*' 
the painter had occupied for three months Wood, where he had resided in Murlbow 
in 1806 with his artist friends, Mr. W. F. Road, drove End Road, and elsewhere 
Yesmos (now R.A.) and D. W. Wynfleld since his return from Paris. In igii i" 
{d, 1887). These three, svith the addition exhibited ‘Home,* and in 1891 the a,*- 
of Mr. George 1). Leslie, R.A., Mr. George famous of his later works, ‘The llenuBct 
A. Storey, lt.A., nndthe late academicians, tion of St. Elizabeth of Hungary,’ a suV 
Henry Stacy Marks and .Tohn Evan Hodgson from Kingsley’s ‘Saint’s Tragedy ' 

[q. T.'Suppl.], composed a groiip which was was purchased for J,200/. by the coimc;[ “ 

known from about 1802 to 1887, when its the Royal Academy out of the funds of t!v 
members were dispersed, as the ‘St.John’s Chant rey bequest. The representation * r 
Wood school ’ or ‘ clique.’ All the mem- the saint as a nude figure kneeling buforett, 
hers except Mr. Leslie and Mr. Yeames had altar gave great offence, especially iuHonn, 
been, like Calderon, pupils at Leigh’s ; they catholic circle.^. The picture is now in th 
looked up to him as their leader, and he was National Gallery of British Art, Yillbanl 
the organiser of many outings and social Other late pictures were ‘ Elizabeth 
entertainments in which the ‘clique’ took ville parting with the Dulte of Pork' (hsj* 
■DaxtihlKSCKS, Pm and Pencil Shetchea,l&Qi, now in the Queensland Art Gnlhry <• 
1. chap. 9-10). Brisbane; ‘Ariadne’ (1896); ‘The Ofo' 

Calderon’s chief academy picture of 1868 ‘ The Vine,’ and ‘ The Flowers of 
was ‘ The Young Lord Hamlet riding on Earth,’ decorative subjects painted fnt tk 
Yorick’s Back;’ it was accompanied by dining-room of Sir John Aird, M.P, c 
' (Enone ’ and ‘ Whither.’ The last-named 14 Hyde Park Terraco ; ‘ Ruth ’ and ‘Th 
picture, painted at Ilever, was the pointer’s Answer’ (1897). 
diploma work, far he had been elected an After a protracted illness Calderon died i* 
academician on 22 June 1867. In 1869 he Burlington House on 30 April 1898, and 
exhibited ‘ Sighing his Soul into his Lady’s was buried on 4 May at Kensal Green 
Face,’ and in 1870 ‘Spring driving away cemetery. 

AVinter.’ ‘ On her Way to the Throne ’ np- By his marriage, which took place in Mir 
peered in 1871. Later works of importance 1860, with Clara, daughter of James Fayie 
were‘AHigh-bornMaiden,’‘LesCoqueltes, Storey and sister of Mr. G, A. Storey, 
Arles,’ ‘The Queen of the Tournaments,’ E.A., Calderon left two daughters and -u 
and ‘ Home they brought her AVarrior sons, the third of whom is the pointer, lb, 
dead’ (1877). The last-named work was AVilliom Frank Calderon, director of tie 
exhibited, with six others, at the Paris ex- well-lcnown school of animal painting an! 
hibition of 1878, when Calderon obtained anatomy in Baker Street. The portrait (if 
another gold medal and the decoration of Calderon, which was in the possession of 
the legion of honour. _ the painter, G. F. Watts, Pi. A., is that of 

Calderon had been exhibiting meanwhile a man of distinguished and pictnresgiu 
at other galleries in England, ‘ Drink to me appearance, showing his Spanish blood, 
only with thine Eyes’ anpeared with other Calderon’sadmirabledraughtsmanshipoad 
pictures at the Frcncii Gallery, while sound technique secured the esteem ofaithts 
‘ Aphrodite ’ was one of the best of his for his work. He probably owed much d 
Grosvenor Gallery pictures. Calderon, too, his popularity with the general pubUc to his 
like other members of the ‘ St. .Tohn’s AVood choice of subjects. Moat of his pictures tell 
school,’ took a prominent part in the exhi- a story, usually one of his own invention, 
bitions— -of water-colours in the spring and sometimes a subject from history or liters- 
oil-paintings in the winter — which were held ture. He resembled Millais in his poyrer of 
at the Dudley Gallery from 1864 to 1882. representing a dramatic or pathetic incl- 
After _1870_ he returned to the practice of dent, usually with few actors on the asens, 
portrait-painting and exhibited many por- with a simplicity which appealed at once to 
traits at the Royal Academy, among the the intelligence and the sympathy of the 
most remarkable of which were those of crowd which frequents the Royal Academj 
Stacy Marks and the Marquis and Mar- exhibitions. The success of his picturei 
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of them are in private 


. 3 , . * Kata ana inauiui jo jj* -j*- • ■ — • — 
'll T ivarnool. A collection of Eng- 
.lrtG^lef7.^3VMr. G. 0. SobwaBe 
2 ■] ItS’to Te Kunsthalle of Ms native 
Hwnburg, includes several pictures 
WdeS-4a Gloire de Duon.’ • Desde- 
i^-ffand Emilia,’ ‘ Captives oflhis Bow aud 
Sighing his Soul mto his Lady a 
p[,J]>portrmts of Mr. and Mrs. Schwabe, 

**(1010 Tajlor in the Pmfolio, 1870, i. 07; 
ithteienia. 7 ^“7 28 ®® ' A.R.A., 

fX 3pS^““« 0^ 2898. P- dlG; jo-i^ate 

“5SEBWOOD,HENRY(ia30-i897). 
utiilnsopher, born on 10 May 1830 at Peebles, 
,fiere Bis forefathers had lived for gonern- 
tiotoTvas the son of 'William Calderwood 
aoi his wife, Elizabeth Mitchell, lie was 
taptbedinthe East United Presbyterian— 
niw the Leckie memorial— ehurcli, Peebles. 
In his boyhood bis parents removed to Edin- 
bingh, where Ms father became a corn mer- 
(liant, and he received his early education at 
tie Edinbrngh high school. Ife studied at 
the unirersity of Edinbiu;gh with a view to 
the ministry. His attention was diiofly de- 
nted to phdosophy, and ha came second in 
Sit IVilliam Hamilton’s prize list in 1847. 
In the logic class in 1860 his name appears 
BfXt to that of John Veitoh [q. vd lie 
entered the theological hall of the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1861, and ivtts 
Ueensed to preach by the presbytery of 
I^buigh in January 1860. In 1854, while 
still a student, ha published ' The Philosophy 
oftbe Infinite.’ This work, which has reached 
ifourth edition, is a criliciem of the agnostic 
tendencies of Sir 'William Ilamilton’s philo- 
srohy in his lectures and in ' The Philosophy 
of the Conditioned.’ In opposition to Sir 
William Hamilton, who taught that though 
we must believe in the Infinite we can have 
an knowledge of its nature, Calderwood 
maintained that a partial and ever-extending 
knowledge of God the Infinite One is possi- 
ble for mnn, and that faith in Him implies 
knowledge. It was a daring undertaking 
for a youth thus to enter tho lists against 
the most experienced and accomplished meta- 
physician of his day, hut it was generally 
scknowledged that in the essence oi tho con- 


tention at least the pimil had scored against 
his professor, and the learning, courage, and 
logical acumen of the young author at once 
placed him among the foremost of thepMlo- 
sophio thinkers of his time. 

On 16 Sept. 1856 Calderwood was ordained 
minister of Greyfriars church, Glasgow, in 


succession to David King [q. vj By his 
clear incisive preaching and ms efficient pas- 
toral work Calderwood maintained thehouour 
and strength of the church over which he had 
been placed, and when he left it after twelve 
years^ ministry it was compact, well orga- 
nised, and prosperous. Calderwood threw 
himself heartily into many political and reli- 
gious movements intended to benefit his fel- 
low citizens, especially the lower classes of 
Glasgow. There was scarcely an organisa- 
tion of a philanthropic nature in the ci^ that 
did not receive his ready advocacy and help, 
and when he left Glasgow for Edinburgh he 
received a public testimonial from the citi- 
zens in token of their appreciation of his 
services. In 1861 Calderwood was elected 
examiner in philosophy to the university of 
Glasgow; that university conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1866 ; and m 1866, 
ending the appointment of a successor to 
IV illiam Fleming and the introduction of 
Professor Edward Caird, now master of 
Balliol College, Oxford, he conducted the 
moral xihilosophy classes in Glasgow. In 
1868 he was appointed to the chair of moral 
philosophy in the university of Edinburgh. 
Ills systematio teaching was on the lines of 
the Scottish philosophy and against all He- 
gelian tendencies, and he showed how philo- 
sophical studies could he pursued in a devout 
spirit. At an early period in Ms work as a 
profeseor the newer evolutionary science then 
rising into prominence engaged Ms attention, 
and he tried to discover and explain the bear- 
ings of physiological science on man’s mental 
and moral naturo. The physiology of the 
brain and nervous system was closely studied, 
and in 1876 ho published ‘ The Belations of 
Mind and Brain,’ which has reached a third 
edition. In 1881 he published Ms Morse 
lectimes on ‘ The Belations of Science and 
Beligion,’ originally delivered in. connection 
with the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and afterwards redelivered in Edin- 
bmgh. ‘ Evolution and Man's Place in Na- 
ture’ was published in 1893, and enlarged 
in 1896. In these works Calderwood tried 
to prove that the primary Wctlon of brain 
is to serve, not as an organ of thought but 
as an organ of sensory-motor activity. He 
believed it to bo demonstrated by physiology 
that the direct dependence of mind on brain 
was confined to the eensory-motor functions, 
the dependence of the higher forms of mental 
activity being on the other hand only in- 
direct. He endeavoured to estahliah the 
thesis that man’s intdlectuol and spiritual 
life as we know it is not the product of na- 
tural evolution, hut necessitates the assump- 
tion of a new creative cause. The success 
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of his woTk as professor ■was demonstrated Pattisom LL.D. Other souTres of iiiteauir 
by the extremely larpe proportion of the are the United Pres b3rtanan Magazines ansv* 
Perguson scholarships in philosophy, open aionary Eecordb, and personal knowlpijgs] 
to all the Scottish universities, which his T. B J 

students gained. He was tbnd of the Socratiu OALDIOOTT, ALFRED JAMESily* 

or catechetieal method of instruction, and 18971, musician, was the eldest son of 
encouraged the students to express diffi- liam Caldicott, a hop merchant of Worcpti! 
cultie.sand objections. Calderwood occupies and musical amateur, and was bom 
a distinct i ve and original place in the temple cestor on 36 Noy. 1842. At the age of im, 
of Scottish philosophy. he became a_ choirboy in the cathedrsliulp., 

Bvit, besides his work as a professor. Gal- several of his brothers and half-broth6ri,jij. 
derwood took an active interest in political, sequently sang also. He rose to bethelai. 

philanthropic, educational, and religious ing treble, and, while taking part in the TI|4 

matters in Edinburgh. In IPOQhe was elected Choir festivals, formed the ambition to r®. 
a fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, duct an oratorio of his own in the cathedn’ 
He was the first chairman of the Edinburgh At the age of fourteen his voice broke, 
school board, elected in 1873, and on his he was articled to Done, the cathednitj. 
retirement from the post in 1877 he received ganist. Ho remained at Worcester, eefm; 
an address from the public school teachera of as assistant to Done until 1863, whin I, 
the city. He was repeatedly asked to stand entered the Leipzig Oonaervatorium to coa- 
as a candidate for parliament for the southern plete his studies. Moscheles and Pkidy*.*, 
division of Edinburgh, and was at the time his masters for the pinnoforta j Bei'apdn 
of his death chairman of the North and East Hauptmann, and Richter for theory and pia! 
of Scotland Liberal Unionist Association, position. In 1865 he returned to \VotM5tj, 
In 1870 he was elected a ruling elder in and became organist at St. Stephen's uj 
Moniingsidc United Presbyterian church, honorary organist to the corporation. 
Edinburgh, and up to the end was seldom spent twelve years in routine work, teaclin|[ 
absent from the annual meetings of synod, orgyn-playing, and conducting a 
He sat on the mission board of his church society he had established. In 187i* I* 
for three terms of four years, and in 1880 he graduated Mas. Bac. Osntab. In the sun* 
was elected moderator of synod. Questions year he made his first notable success a i 
of temperance reform, Presbyterian union, composer, his humorous glee ‘ flunjitj 
foreign missions, and kindr^ subjects re- Dumpty ’ being awarded a special prize at i 
ceived his warm and powerful advocacy, competition instituted by the ManchestH 
For some vears he was editor of the * United Glee Society. In 1879 his serious glis 
Presbyterian Magazine.’ He received the ‘Winter Days’ won the prize o'fiferedhy tin 
freedom of Peebles, his native town, in 1877. Huddersfielo Glee and Madrigal iMia. 
In 1897 he was presented with a handsome He was then commissioned to compose o 
testimonial by the residents and visitors at oratorio for the Worcester festival. Heito 
Carr Bridge, Inverness-shire, for conducting the story of the widow of Nain as su^ect, 
religious services during several holiday wrote both libretto and music hiniseV,nii 
seasons and for other acts of piety and on 12 Sept. 1881 realised his boyish dceamly 
benevolence. He died at Edinburgh on conducting his oratorio in the cathedral. 

19 Nov. 1897. In 1867 he married Anne In 1882 Caldicott left Worcester fcr Tor- 
Hulton Leadbetter, who survived him. A quay, hut a few months later settledinLim- 
portrait, painted in 1897 by Sir George Reid, uou. He then began to compose opecettis 
R.S.A., passed to the possession ofhis widow, for Thomas German Reed [q. v.l tfie im 
Besides the works already mentioned and being ‘Treasure Trove,’ performed in 1888, 
pamphlets and articles in magazines, Pro- Reed produced twelve others, including'A 
I'essor Calderwood published : 1. ‘Handbook Moss Rose Rent,’ 1863; ‘Old Knocm’ 
of Moral Philosophy,’ 1872, now in its 17th 1884 ; ‘ In Cupid’s Court,’ 1886 ; ‘A Unitad 
edit. , and widely used in Britain and America. Pair,’ 1886 ; ‘ The Bosun’s Mate,’ 1888 ; ‘Tk 
2. ' Teaching, its End and Means,’ 1 874,whieh Friar ;’ ‘ W^'anted an Heir ; ’ ‘ In PossesBion:' 
reached its 4th edit. 8. ‘The Parables of Our ‘ Brittany FoUf ; ’ ‘ Tally Ho I ’ (1890). "Wkea 
Lord,’ 1880 ! and, posthumously, 4. ‘David the Albert Palace in Battersea Pask n» 
Hume,’ in ‘ Famous Scots Series,’ 1898, opened with ambitious intentions a M 
[In 1900 appeared the Life of Professor Cal- orchestra was engaged, and Caldicott iwi 
derwood by his son, Mr, W. 0. Calderwood of appointed conductor. He composed a deS- 
the Fishery Board for Scotland, and the Rei'. cation ode for the openiimon 6 June 1885, 
David Woodside, B.D., widi a special chapter on hut very soon resigned. He afterwards con- 
his Philosophical Works by A. Seth Pringle- ducted at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
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’commissioned by Carl Kosa were per- 
1 in 1869-90. He -went to the United 
{'1'? in 1890 as conductor to Miss Agnes 
iluntinfr-lno's I'e*** company; her re- , 
.wmentftom the stage prevented the pro- 

rnlWol^Stusic and the Guildhall School of 
-- in 1893 he resigned these posts on 



exhaustion gradually developed. His last 
composition was a part-song, ‘The Angel 
Sowers,' composed for J. S. Ourwen’s ‘Choral 
Handbook ’ (1885). He died at Bomwood 
House, near Gloucester, on 24 Oct. 1897. 
He manifid an Irish lady, niece of Sir lii- 
cbard Mayno [q. v.], and a good soprano 
Toealist,by whom he had three sons and also 
a daughter, who was trained as a vocalist, 
but married and retired. 

Other works by Caldicott xvere : Operettas : 
•A Fishy Case ' (1886), and * The Girton Girl 
andtheMilkmaid’ (1893); cantatas forladies* 
voices ! ‘ A Khine Legend ’ (1883) and ‘ Queen 
of the May ' (1884) ; and many single songs, 
both solo and concerted. ' Unless ’ (London, 
1883, fol.), to words by Mrs. Browning, has 
beenspeciallysuccessfiu. Hcwaswcl] skilled 
in musical science, and constructed many 
clever canons ; in his oratorio ‘ The Widow 
ofNiun'there is a chorale, tho treble and bass 
of which remain tho same if sung with the 
hook held upside down. His sacred music, 
from ‘ The Widow of Nain ’ to the smallest 
ppt-song, is always dignified and pleasing. < 
Be published no instrumental music of impor- 
tance. The special novelty ha brought foi> 
ward was the humorous admixture of childish 
words and very complicated music in the glee 
‘Humpty Dumpty ’ (1878). It was so suc- 
cessful that he composed another in the 
same year, ‘Jack and Jill,’ and many musi- 
cians unitated him for a time. He set these 
nursery rhymes in the most elaborately sci- 
entific style, with full use of contrast and 
ths opportunities afforded by individual 
words— -as, for instance, the descent of all the 
voices through the interval of an eleventh 
at the words ‘ Humpty Humpty had n great 
foil.' These pieces, os also Oaldieott’s humo- 
rous songs, ‘ The New Ourate ’ and ‘ Two 
l^onst’arethoroughlyamueingto an average 
FTnglish audience ; yet any listener notoom- 
pienendiDg the text would probably notice 
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nothing beyond spirited and well-constructed 
music, and not even suspect a humorous in- 
tention. This fact helps to illustrate the 
powers and limitations of the art of music. 
Should any profound research on the func- 
tions of the various arts be undertaken, 
Oaldicott’s glees may give considerable assis- 
tance. 

[Musical Horald, November 1897, with por- 
trait; Miibical Times, Becember 1897; Brown 
and Stratton’s British Musical Biography; 
Grove’s Bictionary of Music and Musicians, iv. 
769 ; private information,] H. B. 

CALDWELL, Sir JAMES LILLY- 
MAN (1770-1863), general, colonel com- 
mandant royal (late Madras) engineers, son 
of Major Artliur Caldwell (if. 1780) of the 
Bengal engineers and of his wife Elizabeth 
Weed of Greenwich, Kent, and nephew of 
General Sir Alexander Caldwell, G.O.B., of 
the Bengal artillery, was horn on 22 Nov. 
1770. He entered the service of the East 
India Company as a cadet in 1788 and re- 
ceived a commission as ensign in the Madras 
engineers on 37 July 1789. His further 
commissions were dated ; lieutenant, 3 Dec. 
1793 } captain lieiitonaut, 8 .Ton. 1796 ; cap- 
tain, 13 Aug. 1802; major, 1 Jan. 1800; 
lieutenant-colonel, 26 Sept. 1811 ; lieutenant- 
colonel commandant,! May 1834; colonel, 
20 May 1825 ; major-general, 10 Jan. 1837 ; 
lieutenant-general, 9 Nov. 1846 ; general, 
SO June 1864. 

Early in 1791 Caldwell joined the force 
under Lord Oornwallis for the campaign 
against Tippu in Maisur. He was present 
at the attaclc by Colonel Floyd on Tippu's 
camp In front of Bengalur on 6 March, and 
took part in the successful assault of the 
pettab of Bengalur on the folloxving day, 
when the British loss was heavy. He served 
throughout the siege of Bengalur from 8 to 
20 March, and, although wounded in the 
trenches, entered the breach with the storm- 
ing party on the 2 let. He was present at 
the batll'o of Arakere, when Tippu was de- 
feated by Cornwallis on 14- May, and was 
with the advanced brigade on 16 July at the 
capture of Usur. He served as an engineer 
at the siege of Byakota and of five other 
strong forts during the same month. Oh 
17 Sept, he assisted in the reduction 
Ramanghor, took part in the surprise ahS 
capture of the peltah of Nundidrug dn iihe 
22nd, and in the siege of Nundidrug from 
37 Sept, to 18 Oct., when he mmmted the 
breach with the storming party at its cajp- 
ture. On 29 Nov. he ocoompamed the chief 
engineer. Lieutenant-colonel Patrick Boss 
[q. V.], to the siege of the strong hill fort df 
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Savandriif^, and climbed to tbe breach and 
entered vith the storming party on 21 Dec. 

On 6 Feb. 1792 Caldwell was engaged in 
the night attack under Cornwallis onTippii’a 
entrenched camp in front of Seringapaiam, 
and served through tlie siege of that place, 
which immediately fidloued, until 22 Feb., 
wlien lie was wounded in the trenches. 
After the ciipit illation and tieaty of peace 
with Tippu on 10 March he returned to 
Madras. 

Tn 1791 Caldwell went to the Tiorthem 
Circars with !Michael Topping, who came to 
India as an astronomer and was employed 
on the public works, to investigate and re- 
port upon proposals for the improvement of 
that port of the country, lie constructed 
various public works until 1799, when he 
took part under General Harris m the final 
campaign against Tippu. lie wa^. present 
at the action of Malaiali on 27 March and 
at the second siige of Scriugapatam in April, 
when he commanded the third brigade of 
engineers. He led the ladder party in the 
succe'-hful aasault on I May. lie was twice 
wounded, once in the trenches, and again 
with the forlorn liopo at t ho top of the breach, 
when ho was shot and rolled down into the 
ditch. For his services he was most fa- 
vourably mentioned in despatches, received 
the nicuol for Seringapatam, and a pension 
for his wounds. 

On his recovery ho resumed his civil 
dutie.', and was engaged for the next ten 
years on public works of importance. At | 
the end of August 1810 he sailed with Sir j 
John Ahercromhy [q. v.] in the frigate 
Ceylon as cliicf engineer in tile expedition 
against Mauritius. On 18 Sunt, they fell in 
with the French man-of-war Venus, off St, 
Denis, Dourhoii, and after a smart action, in 
which both vessels were dismasted, the 
Ceylon was compelled to strike to the 
French sloop Victor which came to tho as- 
sistance of the Venus. The following morn- 
ing, however, Commodore Howley, arriving 
in the Boadicea, retook the Ceylon and also 
picked up the Venus. The expedition as- 
sembled at Bodriguez in Kovember, and on 
the 29th landed at Mauritius. ICext day 
the French were defeated, and on 2 Deo. 
the island surrendered. Caldwell was 
thanked in general orders and favourably 
mentioned in despatches for his ‘ most able 
and assiduous exertions.’ 

He returned to Madras in January 1811, 
and in March was appointed to the engineer 
charge of the centre division of the Madras 
army. In 1812 he repaired and reconstructed 
the fortress of Seringapatam. In 1818 he 
was appointed special surveyor of fortresses. 


In 1815 his sendees were ncknowledMl 
a companionsliip of the Older of tlic°B ‘r 
military dii isioii. In 1818 he was anwdu" 
acting chief engineer of Madras andaci-.^ 
missionor for the reatoralion of tliapi^, 
seltlemcnls on theM.iluhar and CoromaV-' 
coasts. Eight years Inter he bccnm<- h.*", 
tennnt-coloiiel-oommandaut of his corr' 
After fifty jenrs of di-tinguished war ^ ' 
pence sen ice, he retired from theacthe 1 • 
in 1637 and was mode a K.C.B. on 10 Jr(ir,i| 
On his return home tho same yearhshr.i 
chiefly at his house, 10 1’lace Vendome, ran, 
until his wife's death, when ho boughtIKtU 
lands, Hyde, Isle of AViglit, and pas'id h.'. 
time partly there and at his London Lnu- 
in Portland Place. 

Caldwell was made a G.C.B, in 1.43 
lie died nt Beecbhinds, Isle oflVight rn 
28 June 1803. In the earlier pnit of) . 
life he was a very clever artist in natw. 
colour, and left many Indian landscape^ jf 
merit. A brief memoir of his senicBsi i. 
given in Vibnrt's ‘ Military History of tL- 
Madras Engineers’ (vol. ii.), and thu fronti- 
spiece of lliB volume is a reproduction of a 
crayon likeness of Caldwell in the pos«e 6 siia 
of Miss Pears of lUebmond Qieen, Sntn'i, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Pears [b. v.] Cald- 
well married, in India in 1(91!, Jeaan’ 
Baptiste, svidow of Captain Charles .Iolin«h.B 
of the Madras army, and daughter of Jr 111 
hlnillard of Dole, I'’ranche-Comt 6. By her 
ho had a son, Arthur James (1790-161:1), 
major in tho 2 ttd queen’s dromon guard,, 
who left no issue, and a daughter, EhraM 
Maria ( 1707-1870), who married, in IBl.l, 
Edward Hichnrd (1701-182.3), Madras ciiil 
service, third son of Sir Itichord Sulliran of 
Thames Dittoii (first baronet), andhadlbsus 

(India OfHce Eecords; Despatches; Geat 
Mng. 1863 ; Vibnrt’s Military History of the 
Madrns Enginoers ; IVolsh’s Military Hominie- 
cences; Indian Histories ; Annn,il Begiater, 
1811; private sonrees.] B. H. V. 

CALD'WELL, EOBEBT (1811-1891), 
coadjutor bishop of Madras, horn on 7 May 
1814 near Antrim, was the son of Scottiffl 
parents. In his tenth year his parents re- 
moved to Glasgow, In his sLvteenth year 
he was talren to Dublin by an elder brother 
then living there, that he might study art. 
While in Dublin he came under religious 
impressions which led eventually to his be- 
coming a missionary. He returned to Glas- 
gow in 1833, and in the following year was 
accepted by the London Missionai^ Society, 
which sent him to Glasgow University to 
prosecute his studies, While studying there 
he imbibed a love of comparatire philology, 
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-rr-^T^fanslfied by the lectures of tte 
nmfe'or. Sir Daniel Keyte Sandford 

LVd lor Sladras in the Mary Ann on 
i«r .imonifthe pnssenffers was Charles 

n .!»» ft- '’'1? tl:®, ol“. 

^i'f-i^tedCaldvvellinhislmffUisticstudies 

^mvinc in Madras on S Jan. 1838, he 
himself dnrmg the first y^r of his 
tidence in acquiring 'lainil. While m 
5. Ins he made the acquaintance ot the 
SaS John Anderson (lSM-183o) 
* 1 who e-rereised considerable influence 
;n him In February 18J1 he resolved to 
bin the English church, for which he had 
F* rtained predilections from his student 
Ls He associated himself with the Society 
S'thePtopngntion of the Gospel, and was 
ordained on 18 Sept by George Trevor Spen- 
t ',1 V.1, bishop of Madras, at U taltainand, 
' the yilgiri hills. By the end of 1811 he 
h d Litablished himself in Tiimevelly, where 
hv> laboured for fifty years, and before the end 
of iMd he had visited all the mission stations 
and the important towns of the province, 
lie took up his abode at 'ISdengudi, and his 
first labour was to lay the foundations of a 
mrochittl system by obtaining the estahlish- 
W of boundaries between the fields of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He found 
the people in a very low state of civilisation, 
and successfully promoted education among 
thorn by estabiisuing schoole lor boys and 
girls. During his lifetime he saw the Chris- 
tians of Tiimevelly increase in number from 
Eir thousand to one hundred thousand. The 
change in condition was no less marked. Li 
1831 they were sneered at by the govern- 
ing race os ' rice Christians,' and disdained 
by the educated Ilindus as a new low caste, 
begotten of ignorance and hunger. Not long 
before Culdwell'ii death the director of public 
metruction in Madras declared that if the 
native Christians maintained their present 
rate of educational progress, they would 
before long en^oss the leading positions in 
professional life in Southern India. On 
11 March 1877 Caldwell was consecrated at 


Calcutta bishop of Tinncvelly as coadjutor 
to the bishop of Madras. 

Caldwell is, however, more widely known 
as an orientalist than as a missionary. Ills 
work as an investigator of the South Indian 
family of languages is of the first iraportonce, 
and lie brought to light many Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in Soutkern India. By his researches 
he TOlleoted a mass of carefully verified and 
original materials such as no other European 
scnolar has ever accumulated in India. 
In 1812 he assisted to revise the Tamil ver- 


sion of the Prayer Book, and from April 1858 
until April 1809 he was occupied with the 
revision of the Tamil Bible, undertalcen by 
a number of delegates at the instance of the 
Madras Auxiliary Bible Society. In 1872 
he assisted in a second revision of the Prayer 
Book. In 1866 he published his ‘ Compara- 
tivs Grammar of the Dravidian or South 
Indian Family of Languages ’ (London, 8vo), 
which in 1876 he revised and enlarged for 
a second edition, and which remains the 
standard authority on the subject. He had 
an intimate acquaintance with the people 
and their dialects, and made a careful stud^ 
of their past history. In 18.19 he wrote his 
'Tinnevelli Shauars’ (Madras; 2nd edit. 
Loudon, 1850J, which in 1881 he withdrew 
from circulation, on the representation of 
some of the younger members of the race 
that they had since so advanced in civilisa- 
tion that the picture of their condition was 
no longer accurate. In 1881 his ‘I’olitieal 
and General History of the District of Tiii- 
nevellyfrom the earliest Period to its Cession 
to the English Government in 1801 ’ was pub- 
lished by the Madras government at the 
public expense. In tbe same year appeared 
‘ Eecords of the Early History of the Tin- 
nevolly Mission of the Society for Promoting 
(jluristiaii Knowledge and the Society for 
the Pronagalion of the Gospel’ (Madras, 
8vo). Tiiis work was chiefly compiled from 
the manuscript records of the mission which 
Caldwell brought together and collated for 
the first time. 

On 31 Jan. 1891, on account of bis age 
and feohleiiess, Caldwell resigned his epi- 
scopal olficc and retired to Kouaikanal. lie 
died there in the same year on 28 Aug., and 
was buried on 29 Aug. uuder the altar of the 
church at Edengudi. A memorial tablet In 
English was placed in St. George's Cathedral, 
Madras, and a similar one in Tomil in the 
church at Edengudi. On 20 March 1844 ho 
was married at Nagerooil, South Travanoore, 
to Eliza, eldest daughter of Charles Mault, a 
missionary of the Loudon Mission ary Society, 
She assisted him greatly in his mission work, 
being peculiarly fitted to do so by bor know- 
ledge of Tamil. He left issue. In 1857 he 
received the degree of LL.B. from Glasgow 
University, and in 1874 that of D.D. from 
Durham University, He was on honorary 
member of the Asiatic Society. 

Besides the works already mentioned Cald- 
well was the author of : 1. ' Lectures on the 
Tinnevelly Missions,’ London, 1867, 12mo. 
2, ‘ On Beserve in communicating Eeligious 
Instruction to Non-Christians in Mission 
Schools in India,’ Madras, 1881, 8vo. He 
also published many sermons and lectures, 
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and, in conjunction with Edward Sargent, 
he revised the Tamil hymn-book. He made 
many contributions to the ‘Indian Antiquary.' 
His ‘ Heminiscences ' were published in 1894, 
after his death, by his son-in-law, the Eev. 
Joseph Light Wyatt. 

[Caldwell's Bemiiiiscences ; Day's Mission 
Heroes: Bishop Caldwell, 1806; Stock’s Hist, 
of the Church Slissionary Society, 1899, index ; 
The Times, 29 Aug. 1891 j Journal of theHoyal 
Asiatic Soc. 1892, pp. 143-6 ; Temple’s Men and 
Events of my Time in India, 1882, pp. 434-6; 
Addison’s ItoU of G-lasgow Graduates, 1898.] 

£ X c 

CALLAWAY, HENEY (1817-18^), 
•first missionary bishop of St. John’s, Kaf- 
fraria, in South Africa, bom at Lymington 
in Somerset on 17 Jan. 1817, was the eleventh 
child of an exciseman, formerly a bootmaker, 
and of his wife, the daughter of a farmer at 
jSIinehead. Shortly after his birth his parents 
moved to Southampton, thence to London, 
and finally to Crediton, where his father 
was appointed supervisor of excise. He was 
educated at Crediton grammar school, and in 
May 1833 he went to Heavitree as assistant 
teacher in a small school. The head-master, 
William Dymond, was a quaker, and Calla- 
way inclined to his opinions. In 1836 he went 
to Wellington as private tutor in a quaker 
family, and in the spring of 1837 he was ad- 
mitted a member of the Society of Friends. 
In April 1839 he entered the service of a 
chemist at Southampton, but soon afterwards 
removed to Tottenham as surgeon’s assistant 
to E. C. May, a former acquaintance. Early 
in 1841 he began studying at St. Hartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and was licensed by the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons in July 1842, and 
^ the Apothecaries’ Society in April 1844. 
He took rooms in Bishopsgate Street in the 
aummer of 1844, and in a short time suc- 
ceeded in making a fair practice. He also 
held posts at the Eed Lion Square (now 
Soho Square) Hospital, St. Bartholomew’s, 
and the Farringdon dispensary, and about 
1848 he took a house in Finsbury Circus. 
The impaired state of his health compelled 
him to sell his practice, worth about 1,0001. 
a year, in the summer of 1862, and in Octo- 
ber to proceed to southern France ; and he 
soon afterwards quitted the Society of 
Fiieuds. On 13 Aug. 1863 he graduated 
M.D. at King’s College, Aberdeen, having 
resolved to practise as a physician. 

With returning health, however, the idea 
of mission work took increasing possession 
of him, and at the beginning of 1864 he 
■wrote to John William Oolenao [q.v.], bishop 
of Fatal, offering his services. He was ac- 
cepted % the Society for the Propagation 


of the Gospel, and ordaineddeacoiTspr' 
wich on 13 Aug. On 26 Aug. he aii6 i 
wife left England in the Lady of the Tv 
reaching Durban on 6 Dec. After Chriai^ 
they moved to Pietermaritsburg, whei^ 
remained in charge of the mission chmdi.! 
Ekukanyeni, in the neighbourhood, ft 
23 Sept. 1866 he was ordained nrieiit * 
14 Oct. St. Andrew’s church W’Zj 
and he was placed in charge. In the W? 
ning of 1858 he obtained a grant ofUj 
ftom government beyond the tlmkoinutt, 
river, and settled at a vacated Dutch ftm 
on the Insunguze, which he named Sprinf 
Vale. At this settlement he began 
life among the natives which has made i» 
name a household word in South Aftia,' 
In 1868, when Robert Gray [q.v.], Wsho^ 
Cape Town, consecrated William Kemetb 
Maororie, bishop of Natal, in place ofColea. 
so, Callaway after some hesitation reaolreJ 
to support Macrorie. 

From the beginning of his residence at 
Spring Vale, Callaway studied native belicfe 
traditions, and customs. In 1868 he pah 
lished ‘ Nursery Tales, Traditions, and He. 
tories of the Zulus,’ a valuable contributiw 
to folklore, which was printed at Sprint 
Vale. Between 1868 and ISZOhepuhliahei 
his greatest work, ‘The Beligious System of 
the Amazulu,’ which appeared in fonr parts: 
‘ The Tradition of Creation;’ 'Amstongsi 
or Ancestor Worship;’ ‘Diviners;’^ 
‘ Medical Magic and Witchcraft.' The list 
part was not completed. These work^ 
owing to the lack of appreciation by the 
public, remained incomplete, but their scien- 
tific value is very great. They are peihape 
the most accurate record of the belie& and 
modes of thought of an unlettered rate in 
the E^lish tongue. 

In December 1871 the South Afticin 


bishops petitioned the Scottish episcopal 
church to establish a bishopric in Kafiiam, 
and on All Saints’ day 1878 Callawav vas 
consecrated missionary bishop of St. ifobn'^ 
Kafirario, at St. Paul’s episcopal church, 
Edinburgh. On 2 June 1874 he received ths 
honorary degree of D.D.from the university 
of Oxford, and on 26 Aug. he left England. 
In 1876 the headquarters of the diocese •were 
removed to Umtata. In 1877 war Iroke 


out, and Umtata was fortified by the direc- 
tions of the governor. Sir Bartle Freie. 
After the conclusion of the war on important 
advance was made in regard to native edo- 
cation, which Callaway had peculiarly at 
heart, by the foundation of St. John’s Eieo- 
logical College at Umtata in June 1879. 
The failure of Callaway’s health caused the 
consecration of Branshy Key on 13 Ang, 
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nrrrT^djiitor-bisliop, and m June 1886 
the bishopric. Returning to 
I- May 1887 be settled at Ottary 

51^817 in Devonshire in 1888. He died 
^ rittew on 26 March 1890, and was buri^ 
• S “hurchyerd on 31 March. On 
I t fv>t- 1845 be married Ann Ohalh, a mem- 
K ibe 8ocW of rrionds. They had no 

'“Sdfs the works already mentioned and 
merai jamphlets, Callaway was the auUior 
Tf. 1 ‘Immediate Revelation,’ London, 
lUl i‘>ino. 2. ‘ A Memoir of James Tar- 
ill 'London, 1846, 12mo. 3. ‘Missionary 
Simons,’ London, 1876, 16mo. He alw 
translated the book of Psalms into Zulu m 
le7I (Natal, 16mo), and the Book of Coin- 
non Prayer in 188:1 (Natal, 8vo). 

riTisa Benham’s Henry Callaway (widi por- 
trait). 1806; Athenaeum, 1800, i. 471 ; Times, 
S9 Mstoh 1890.] E. I. C. 


CAMERON, Sm DUNCAN ALEX- 
ANDER (1808-1888), general, horn on 
is Dec. 1808, was the only son of Sir John 
Csmeion [q.y.l He joined the 42iid royal 
highlanders (Black Watch) as ensign on 
8 April 1826. He became lieutenant on 
16 Aug. 1826, captain on 21 June 1833, 
major on 23 Aug. 1839, and lieuteuant- 
roionel on 5 Sept. 1843. On the outbreak 
of the Crimean war he ohuined the local 
rank in Turkey of brigadier. He commanded 
the 42nd at Alma, 20 Sept. 1864, and the 
highland brigade at Balaklava, 26 Sept, 
sad took part in the siege of Sebastopol, and 
in the assault on the Redan on 18 June 1866. 
For his eeryices he was mentioned in the des- 
patches, reoeiyed the medal with three clasps, 
was made an officer of the legion of honour, 
and obtained the Sardinian and Turkish 
medala, and the third class of the Medjidie. 
At the conclusion of the war he was nomi- 
nated C.B. On 6 Oct. 18.66 he received the 
local rank of major-general in Turkey, and on 
24 July 1856 the same local rank in England. 
On 25 March 1869 he was nominated major- 
^eml. In 1860 he was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief in Scotland, and in the fol- 
lowing year commander of the forces in New 
Zealaw in succession to (Sir) Thomae Sim- 
son Pratt [q.v.], with the local rank of lieu- 
tenant-general. 

New Zealand was in a etate of inter- 
mittent warfare, and hostilitiea between the 
English and Maoris were of frequent occur- 
rence. In November 1863 Cameron repre- 
sented to the governor. Sit G-eorge Grey 
{^y. Snppl.], the smallness of liie force, 
which numbered under four thousand men. 
On 4 June 1863 he defeated the natives ou 


the Eatikara river ; on 13 July he crossed 
the Maungatawhira with 380 men ; on 
39 Oct. he occupied Meii-Meri, though with- 
out preventing the retreat of the Maori 
force; and ou 29 Nov. he again defeated the 
Maoris at Raugarira. On 30 Feb. 1864 
he was nominated K.C.B. On 39 April he 
was repulsed with considerable loss in an 
assault on the Gate Fah. He carried on 
his operations with zeal, but he failed to 
adapt bis tactics to bush warfare, and suf- 
fered eeverely on several occasions from 
attacking strong defensive positions without 
adequate dispositions. He also entirely dis- 
approved of the war, which he considered to 
have been occasioned by the desire of the 
colonists to acquire tlie native lands. He 
expressed his disapprobation with consider- 
able freedom, and in bis letters to Grey made 
serious charges against the colonial ministers. 
Grey communicated these charges to the 
accused, and was blamed by Cameron for 
publishing a private communication. In 
January 1866 Cameron refused to under- 
take the destruction of a pah at TeWereroa, 
alleging that his force was insufficient. 
Grey took the command himself, and partly 
by bis judicious conduct of the operation, 
partly liy bis great influence with the Maoris, 
reduced the position in three days. Oame- 
ton tendered his resignation in February, 
and received permission to return to Eng- 
land in June. IHs conduct was approved by 
the war office. He also received the thanks 
of the New Zealand legislative council. 

On 9 Sept. 1863 he was nominated colonel 
of the 43nd; on 1 Jon. 1868 he became 
lieutenant-general, ond on 6 Deo. 1874 he 
attained the rank of general. He was go- 
vernor of Sandhurst from 1808 to 1876. 
On 24 May 1873 he was nominated G.O.B. 
He died without issue at Blackheath on 
7 June 1888. On 10 Sept. 1873 he married 
Louisa Flora (rf. 6 May 1876), fourth daugh- 
ter of Andrew Maclean, deputy inspector- 
general of the Military College, Sandhurst. 

[Foster’s Baronetage and Enighlage, 1882 ; 
Times, 12 June 1888; Maekenzie's Hist, of the 
Camerons, 1884, pp. 413-4; Bosdsn’s Hist, of 
New Zealand, 1883, ii. passim; Mennell’s Diet, 
of Australasian Biogr. 1892; Rees’s Life snd 
Times of Sir Ceorae Grey, 1802; Einglake's 
Invasion of the Crimea, 6th edit. iii. 267, 263 ; 
Beeves’s Long White Cloud, 1888; Gud^oa’s 
Beminieeences of the Wsr in New Zeahrnd, 
1879; Gisborne’s New Zealand Balers snd 
Btaleamen, 1897, pp. 176-9 ; Fox's War in Now 
Zealand, 1866.] B. I. 0. 

OAMERON, VERNEY LOVETT (1844^ 
1694), Afrioan explorer, the son of Jonathan 
iHemy Lovett Cameron, rector of Shoreham, 
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Kent, end Frances, daugliter of Francis Sapte 
of Cadicote Lodge, Welwyn, Hertfordshire, 
was born at Radipole, Weymouth, on 1 J uly 
1844, and educated at Bourton in Somerset. 
He joined the navy in August 18.i7, and was 
laced on the Illustrious training ship, whence 
e was transferred to the Victor Emmanuel, 
and spent nearly four years in the Medi- 
terranean and on the Syrian coast. He 
became a midshipman in June 1830. He 
was sent to the North American station on 
the Liffey at the end of 1861, and in the fol- 
lowing year was at New Orleans when it 
was captured by the federals. From 1862 
to 1864 he was in the Channel squadron, 
becoming sub-lieutenant in August 1868; 
promoted lieutenant in October I860, he 
was sent to the East Indies in the Star. 
He was on the coast of East Africa in 1867, 
and saw service in the Abyssinian campaign 
of 1808, where he earned a medal. lie was 
afterwards employed in the siipprei>sion of 
the slave trade in East Africa, and his ex- 
periences made a deep impression on him. 
About 1870 he was put on the steam reserve 
at Sheerness. 

As soon as Cameron found himself in so 
quiet a berth as Sheerness, he volunteered 
to the Royal Geographical Society to go in 
search of Livingstone, attracted by a project 
which was then in many men's minds 5 but 
it was not till 1872, after some disappoint- 
ments, that he was selected as leader of the 
expedition sent out by the society to carry 
ala to Livingstene, who had been discovered 
by Stanley in the previous year (vide Intro- 
duction to Across ^rtca). The object of his 
journey was to find Livingstone, who was 
Known to have been bound for the south end 
of Baugweolo when Stanley left him, and 
afterwards to toko an independent lino of 

f eographical exploration, with the aid of 
livingstone’s advice. 

Cameron started on his task early in 1873, 
leaving England in company with Sir Bartle 
Frere W-vJ, 'who was on a mission to Zanzi- 
bar. Dr. w. E. Dillon accompanied the ex- 
plorer, and Lieutenant Cecil Murphy volun- 
teered at Aden to join the expedition. Arriv- 
ing at Zanzibar in February 1873, they found 
the task of getting together the necessary 
carriers unusually dlmcult. At last they 
had to push on with an incomplete convoy 
to Rahenneko, and wait there for Murphy. 
On Murphy's arrival, further troubles and 
delays arose before a real start may be con- 
sidered to have been made. Mpwapwa, 
Dgogo, the Mgunda Mkali, and Unyauyemhe, 
they went forward without muefi. incident. 
At the latter place all three members of the 
e.xpedition were down with severe fever, and 


many curriers were tempted to desert "T* 
this stage the news of LivingstonVa 
was brought to Cameron, and altered alll,^ 
plans. Dillon and Murphy started to ret. 
to the coast with Livingstone's body at'' 
Cameron decided to proceed alone; huh iC 
shortly after their start Camerou hfarlVf 
Dillon’s death, and this caused anotherddiv 
When he at last got olf he encountereda 
series of annoyances and hard'.hips whuV 
were onlycheclred 011 arrival at the JIala. 
garazi. The next point of importance vij 
Lake Tanganyika, a great part of which ir« 
still unexplored. Cameron spent a 
able time in determining the proper positi® 
of the sonthom portion of the lake, and,whea 
he had finished, despatched his own secrans 
with Livingstone's papers from Ujiji and his 
own journals to tho coast, gave to those wU 
wished to return the option of doing so, awl 
then proceeded westward with sixty-tnooi 
sixty-three men for Nyangwe, which he d». 
termiiied to he on the main stream of the 
Congo. Here he endeavoured to oblnm 
canoes, with the idea of following the gnat 

river; but failing iu this, and meeting Tippoo 

Tib, he was induced to strike southward, 
where ho met with mimli suspicion from 
natives who had been raided by slave dealcB. 
His success in avoiding collisions and loss of 
life was remarkable. At Kasongo he feU in 
with an Arab vyho treated him with much 
kindness, and with a slave dealer fromBihd, 
in whose company he finally struck west- 
ward again along the watershed between tb 
Congo and Zambesi, discovering tbe souicis 
of the latter. After considerable sufietings 
from thirst and much worry, owing to The 
enforced company of slavers, be reached Bibs 
early in October 1875. He was now 240 
miles from the west coast, and the journey 
seemed almost over ; yet the greatest hard- 
ships fell upon his party at this point, and 
finally he had to pusu on by forced marches 
of 160 miles in four doys to save his own 
life and send back rellei for his men. He 
arrived atKalombelaon 28 Nov. 1875, being 
thus the first traveller to cross the hreodth. 
of Africa from sea to sea. 

On his return to England Cameron wei 
naturally received with much acclamation; 
he was promoted specially to be a com- 
mander in July 1876, and was made a G.fi.; 
he was also awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and created bon. 
D.C.L, of Oxford on 21 Jtme. In September 
of this year he attended the Brussels con- 
ference on Africa. 

After returning for a time to his ptofei- 
sional duties, and among other things talcing 
courses of gunnery and torpedo practice, 
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' "AMlhi^leave in September 1878 

through Asiatic Turkey 
“’■raTieVWterminiug the value of a 
Jrndiafrom a point opposite Cyprus, 
i'lst been transferred to Uritiah 
w through Turkish dominions and by 
thTpieian Gulf. He received a 
to the ti-oopshin Orontes to Cyprus; 
crossed to Beirut and travelled 

a.»rt.Tnc.li oru..I..v«.j 
Sf to Aleppo, 'tvhere he encountered 
!,® small difficulties; got on by way of 
Steto and Mosul to Bagdad ; then to 
uTcaira and Bushire, -where he heard of the 
Itatish disasters in Zululand. lie then at 
telegraphed for leave to pi-ooeed to 
Sal but by soma misunderstanding re- 
a massage at Karachi to detainliini, 
Indsoreturnedto England, Whenha arrived 

to Sn^9 May 1879, it was too late for 
him to proceed to the theatre of war, so he 
-.t himself to -write a popular description of 
his late journey, called ‘Our Eutura High- 
iray/ 

In' 1882 Cameron made a journey of 
uiother kind. On 8 January he joined Sir 
RichardBiirton [q.v. Siippl.] at Madeira, and 
OTvelled to the West Coast of Africa on a 
jpecial mission initiated by oavtaiu mining 
fompanies to examine the gold-producing 
district of the Gold Coast. They touehed at 
Bathurst and Sierra Leone, and finally dis- 
embariced at Axim on the Gold Const, where 
they proceeded to explore the interior within 
some twenty miles of the const. Cameron 
in prticular, leaving Axim on 10 March, 
mace a route-survey to Tanjuali, which is 
now the centre of the gold district ; ho also 
plotted the course of the Ankobra river. He 
made various collections for Kcw and tlie 
Katurallliatory Museum, which were mostly 
aroiled or lost. He returned from this expe- 
£tian at the end of April, and on 20 June 
1882 lectured on the subject with Burton 
at a meeting of the Boyal Geographical 
Society. 

In 1883 Cameron retired from the navy 
end thenceforward devoted himsolf to the 
study of African political questions, and the 
management or direction of various com- 
panies, ohiefiv connected with Africa. In 
1890, immediately after the conclusion of 
the Anglo-German agreement for the delimi- 
tation of the possessions of the two powers 
in Africa, he embarked upon a project for 
exploration with commercial objects lu 'West 
Amca; but, finding that the aims of those 
who had originated the idea would not be 
acceptable to the government, he withdrew . 
from the project, and it fell through. The 
derelopment of the Congo Free Swe was ' 


a matter of particular interest to him, and 
he was on various occasions consulted by the 
king of the Belgians on this subject. In a 
lecture delivered on 3 Feb, 1894 he claimed 
to have been the real originator of the idea 
of a railroad from the Cape to Cairo. 

Cameron usually resided at Soulsbury, 
Leighton Buzzard, where he regularly 
hunted in the season. On 27 March 1894 
he was thrown from his horse in letnmi^ 
from a day’s hunting, and was killed, He 
-was buried at Shoreham, Kent. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of the 
African International Flotilla and Trans- 
port Company, and of the Central African 
and Zoutspanbeig E.xploration Company. 
Besides the O.B., he received the order of 
the crown of Italy, and the gold medals of 
the Hoyal Geographical Society, the French 
Geographical Society, and a special medal 
from King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. The 
public sense of his services was further 
marked by the grant of a civil list pension 
of 602. a year to kis widow. 

Cameron’s character was remarkably un- 
selfish; his exploration of Aj&icawas marked 
by intense philautbropy, and his admini- 
stration of con^anies by a disregard of per- 
sonal profit. He was a great reader as well 
as a fluent writer ; and hJs knowledge of 
languages was uncommon — he knojv twelve 
in all, including French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, as -well as some of the 
Afi'icon tongues, os Swahili. 

Cnmoron married, on 2 June 1886, Amy 
Mona Reid, daughter of 'William Bristowe 
Morris of IHngston, Jamaica. 

Cameron was a fairly prolific writer, parti- 
oularly of tales of adventure for ho-ys. His 
more important works are ; 1. ' iSssay on 
Steam Tactics,’ 1866. 2. ‘ Across A&ica,’ 

1877, 2 vols. 8vo : 2nd edit. 1886. 3, ‘ Our 
Future Highway,' 1880, 2 vols. 8vo, 
4. ‘To the Gold Coast for Gpld’ (jointly 
with Sir Richard Burton), 1883, 8vo. 
6. ‘ 'Che Cruise of the Black Prince, priva- 
toer,’ 1880. 6. ‘ The Queen's Land, or Ard 
al hJalolcat,’ 1886. 7. ‘ Adventures of Her- 
bert Massey in South America,’ 1888. 
8, ‘ The History of Arthur Penreath, some- 
time gentleman of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
1888. 9. ‘ Log of a Jaolt Tar,’ 1891. 

[Men of the Time, 1S91 ; Times, 28 Haroh 
1894; Chums, 31 Aiig._1894 (an interview) ; 
Brown's Story ot Africa, ii. 266 ; his o-wn -works; 
private information ; Brit, Mus. Oat.1 

0. A. H. 

CAMPBELL, SniALE3:ANDER(1822- 
1892), Canadian politician, bom at the -vil- 
lage of Hedon,near KinKton-upon-Hull, in 
the East Riding of Yomhire, England, on 
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9 MiarcU 1833, was the son of James Camp- 
bell, a physician of Scottish parentage, who, 
after residing for some time in Yorkshire, 
emigrated to Lachine, Lower Canada, in 
182'!. Alexander was educated first by the 
Presbyterian minister at Lachine, then in the 
Boman catholic seminary of St.-Hyacittthe, 
and, on the removal of the family to Upper 
Canada, at the Kingston grammar school. 
He began the study of the law in 1886. 
About the same time he entered into articles, 
and, having served part of his time with 
(Sir) John Alexander Macdonald [q. v.J, 
was admitted an attorney in Hilary term 
1843, and called to the bar in the Michaelmas 
following. He was thereupon taken into 
partnership by Macdonald. In 1856 he be- 
came queen's counsel, and in the same year 
was chosen a bencher of the Law Society. 
Four years later he was appointed dean of 
the faculty of law in Queen's University, 
Bingston. 

His first public office was that of aider- 
man of Kingston (1851-3). In 1856, in 
answer to a keen popular demand, Canada 
began the experiment of electing her legis- 
lative councillors, and Campbell, standing 
for the district of Cataraqui, which included 
Kingston and the county of Frontenac, was 
returned bv a large majority in 1858. He 
was then offered, but declined, a seat in the 
Maodonald-Cartier cabinet. In February of 
1863 he was elected speaker of the legis- 
lative council in succession to Sir Allan 
Napier Macnab j|q. v.], and performed the 
duties of the omce for about a year, when 
he entered the Macdonald-Tach6 administra- 
tion os commissioner of crown lands. He 
occupied the same position in the coalition 
of 1864, the principal object of which was to 
bring about confederation. He took part in 
both the Charlottetown and Quebec con- 
ferences. In March 1865 he submitted the 
resolutions in favour of the Canadian fede- 
ration to the council, and .secured their 
passage by a large vote. 

During 1866-7, when the go vemor-general 
and the leading members of the ministry j 
were at the Westminster conference, Camp- 
bell stayed in Canada as minister in charge. 
At the inauguration of the dominion, on 
1 July 1867, he was sworn of the privy 
council of Canada, and became the first post- 
master-general, a portfolio which he con- 
tinued to hold for the next sLx years. Sum- 
moned to the senate on 33 Oct. 1867, he 
held the seat for twenty years, acting, while 
the conservative party was in power, as 
government leader in that body. 

In 1868 Campbell was noniinated, at his 
own request, to act on a commission to 


England which was sent to obtainTti^ 
ference to Canada of the Hudson's 
tories and Rupert’s Land, bat, foi ^ 
unexplained reason, he declined to eo 
counselled delay in the matter. Two 
later he undertook a special m iaaV, ) 
land in connection with the subjects of Caat 
dian import duties which were then inX 

pute between England and the United Statai. 

and were dealt with by the Washington ti^ 
of 1870. A new department of the inten® 
and superintendent of Indian affaif g ^ 
created in 1872 and given to Campbeli kt 
his incumbency lasted only for about six 
months. In November of that year tk 
ministry resigned. 

From 1873 to 1878 he led the consenatke 
opposition in the senate and took a vny 
active part against the Mackenzie adnini- 
stration, particularly with regard to ita 
Pacific railway policy and its maintenance 
of Letellier os lieutenant-governor of Que. 
bee. After Sir John Alexander Macdonin 
returned to power, Campbell held the fol- 
lowing cabinet offices in successions receirer- 
general, 8 Nov. 1878; postmaster-generd, 
20 May 1879 ; minister of militia, 16 Jan. 
1880; postmaster-general, 8 Nov. 18s0; 
minister of justice, 20 May 1881; po4^ 
ma.ster-general from 25 Sept. 1886 ^ 
20 Jan. 1887 — in all of which be ptored 
himself a painstaking administrator. 

His most important department was that 
of justice. In exercising the dominion supen- 
vision over local legislation, a power in- 
herited from the colonial office, Campkll 
was considered to take an undulv narrow 
view of the powers of the provincial legis- 
latures as they wore defined under the Con- 
federation Act, Two of his decisions aroused 
much public excitement. One woe the dis- 
allowance on three occasione (1881-3-3) of 
a railway measure by which the provincial 
legislature of Manitoba sought independent 
connection with the United States system. 
The province ultimately secured its end, and 
a compromise was effected with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company . Again, the legis- 
lature of Britiah Columbia levied certain mes 
on the immigration of the Chinese. Camp- 
bell disallowed the not as well on imperial 
as dominion grounds (1883), Somewhat 
later there came a despatch from Lord Derby 
(SI May 1884) to tlie effect that similar 
legislation in Australia was not held to in* 
vmve imperial interests. The legislature of 
British Columbia thereupon re-enacted the 
statute which was duly suffered to come 
into operation (188^, 

The honour of K.C.M.G, was bestowed on. 
Campbell at an investiture held in Montreal 
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-r'TTi^irXdir^ion on 24 May 1879. 

* J appoiuttid lieu tenant- 

nirario. ie died on 24 May 



T ik/X«htM of Thomas” Sandwith of 
Yorkshire. 

I Tarloi's Portraits of Brit Amer. i. 247-58 ; 

Port. GaU.iii. 217-19 ; Dsnt’s Last 
ii. 428, 436, 444-6. 470-1. 648; 

Le^l Directory, pp. 38. 41 : Moj«an s 
r ® W ^879), p. 146; J. E Ootis 
pTtii^ Appts?p£ a. 38 : N. 0. Coti’s Political 
wl OB 76-6: Todd's Pari. Govt, in tlie Col. 

Mo®- of Sir J. A. Macdonald, 
Fri8n, 267, ii. 48. 237; Dodgins's Cor. 
ifiin. Of Justice, pp. 820-39, 1078-94 ; Con- 
M^nOioB Debates, Qaebcc, 1866; C, median 
Haa^iri] 

CAMPBELL, Sir GEOnGE (1824- 
1892), Indian administrator and author, bora 
in 1824 , was the eldest son of Sir George 
CWpbell of Edenwood, near Cupar, Fife- 
jbirs, by Margaret, daughter of A. OhrisUe 
ofFertybank. The elder Sir George, brother 
of John, first Baron Campbell (q. v.], was 
ftr some time assistant surgeon in tlie East 
India Company's service, lie was knighted 
in 1833 m consideration of bis active services 
in preserving the peace in Fifeshire during 
tlie reform riots. He died at Edenwood on 
20 March 1864. 

The younger Sir George was, at the age of 
eight, sent to the Edinburgh New Academy. 
After two year-s there he wont for three 
jears to Madras Oollepe, St. Andrews. He 
then spent two sessions at St. Andrews 
Universitv. Having obtained a nomination 
lor the ^Bst India Company, he entered at 
Hnileybury, where, during two years, his 
chief subjects were hi8tory,politioal economy, 
and law. He embarked tor India in Sep- 
tember 1842, in company with his two 
brothers, Charles and John Scarlett Oamp- 
bell. 

Georgs Campbell become in June 1843 
usistont magistrate and collector at Badaon, 
Bobilcund, in the north-west provinces. In 
1845 he was promoted to the joint magistracy 
of the district of Moradahad, He very early 
began to study land tenures, and to confirm 
bis knowledge by interoourso with the vil- 
lagers. In May 1646 he was given tempo- 
rary charge of Khytul and Ladwa in the 
eastem pait of the Cis-Sutlej States, the 
latter district being newly annexed from the 
Sikhs, He remained in the Ois-Sutlm terri- 
tory for five years, Having settled Ladwa, 
he was despatched to the Wadnee district, 
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between Loodiana and Ferozepore. He then 
carried out the aimexation of the Nabha 
and Kapoorthalla territories and the occupa- 
tion and settlement of Aloowal, and, having 
been sent back to Hhytul and Ladwa, did 
good service in finding end conveying sup- 
plies for the troops in the second Sikh war. 

In the early part of 1849 Campbell ctm- 
tributed to the ‘Mofussilite,’ a well-known 
Indian paper, some letters siraed ‘ Econo- 
mist,’ urging upon Lord Dalhousie the 
annexation of the Punjab, but, in opposition 
to the views of Sir H. Lawrence, limiting 
further extension within the line of the 
Indus. The views advocated were in their 
main lines carried out. After the annexation 
of the Punjab, Campbell was promoted to 
the district of Loodiana, having also charge 
of the Thuggee department of the Punjab. 
Shah Sujah, ex-ruler of Afghanistan, was 
under his care. A recrudescence of Thuggee 
was checked and daeoity euccessfully dealt 
with. Owing to ill-health Campbell, in 
January 1861, left Calcutta for Europe on 
lo^ furlough. 

During his three years' absence from India 
Campbell was called to the English bar from 
the Inner Temple in 1864, and was appointed 
by bis uncle (then lord chief-jiutice) associate 
of the court of queen’s bench. He gave 
evidence before the committee of inquiry 
which was held previous to the renewal of 
the East India Company’s chiuter, in view 
of which he published in 1862 a useful 
descriptive handbook, ‘ Modern India.’ In 
the following year he also issued ‘India as 
it may be,’ a long pamphlet setting forth his 
view of needful reforms. 

Having married, Campbell returned to 
India with his wife in June 1864. He 
went back to the north-west pryinces as 
magistrate and collector of Azimgbur in tbe 
province of Benares. Early in 1866 he was 
made commissioner of customs for Northern 
India and aiisistant to John Bussell Colvin 
[q. V.] in tbe general government of the 
provinces. Later in the year he became 
commissioner of the Pis-Sutlej States, ‘the 
appointment of all others I most coveted.’ 
Nominally under !31r John Lawrence, he held 
in reality an almost independent position. 
Ilia policy was to leave the native states 
alone eo long os they were well managed. 
In March 1 867 be was offered the seoretauy- 
sbip to the government of the north-west 
provinces. Before, however, he could take 
over his now duties the mutiny broke out. 
Incendiary fires had already occurred at 
Umballa, the seat of his late ^ministration, 
and in an interview at Simla on 1 May with 
General Anson (then commander-in-chief in 
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India') Campbell impressed upon Lim their was employed by the vioeroy^LoidLawJ^ 
importance and his Knowledge of ooinmuni- on special missions to Agra to inquire i^t?' 
cation among the sepoys. Unable to reach judicial system of the north-\rest provin " 
his new post at Agra owing to tlie mutiny, Ilis recommendations were the foundatt ' 
he remained at his old post at Umballa. on which the new high courts were e-t 
Thence he forwarded to the ‘Times’ an blished in 1865. His legal inTesticahr*! 
interesting series of letters on the course of were embodied in ‘ThoLawappUeabletotL 
the mutiny, under the signature of ‘ A Civi- new Heguktion Proriiices of India w • 
linn.’ Campbell was the first to enter Delhi Notes and Appendices,’ 1863, 8vo. ’ **** 
after its capture. On 26 Sept., as provisional IVhile at Calcutta Campbell devoted mmi 

civil commissioner, he joined the column time to his favoimte study of ethnolow 
pursuing the mutineers. Subsequently he After a long lour in India in 1864-5 
went with the troops to the relief of Agra, published ‘The Ethnology of India’ »nl . 
During the pursuit of the rebels, he rode pamphlet called ‘ The Capital of India vith 
ahead of the troops and accidentally captured some particulars of the Geography and CL- 
three of the rebels’ gnus, the gunners thinking mate of that Country,’ 1865, in which Xasail 
him to be leading a body of cavalry. near Bombay, was recommended as a suitabi- 

Aftet a short stay at Agra he accompanied , site for a new capital. In 1800 he visited 
Sir Hope Grant’s force to the relief of Cawn- China, and on his return was sent to Ori=si 
pore and Lucknow (20 Oct.) < In arrival at ns head of a commission to report upon tla 
the former place, however, liis functions ns causes of the recent severe famine (the mo-t 
civil commissioner ceased, and he was soon serious in Bengal since 1770j and the nea- 
afterwards ordered to Benares as adviser to siires taken by the local administratuN 
( Sir) John Peter Grant [q. v. Siippl.] In a The report of 1867 was unfavourable to the 
final contribution to the ‘ Times ’ signed Bengal ollicials. It recommended improved 
‘ Judex,’ Campbell insisted upon the absence transport and means of communication in- 
of concerted rebellion among the iVToham- creased e.xpenditure and security of tenure 
medans, and declared that he had been for cultivators. Campbell himself was en- 
unable to find any proof of the alleged trusted with the compilation of a 8unpl^ 
atrocities committed upon white women, memory report on former famines, and on 
Leaving Benares for Calcutta at the end of changes of administration needed to me-t 
November 1857, he was employed by the future ones. In the spring of 1807 he left 
Governor-general (Lord Cantiiii^) to write India to collect materials at the India ofike 
an official account of the mutiny for the in London. On his return in the autumn 
home authorities. Campbell subjoined a be w'as appointed chief commissioner of the 
recommendation to reorganise the north- central provinces, where in his own words 
west provinces on the Punjab system. After he went to work ‘ in new broom style,’ lie 
Colin Campbell's capture of Luclmow, nominally held the po.>it for three years, but 
Campbell was ordered there as second civil in 1868 his health broke down and he went 
commissioner of Oude, He also for a time to England on long furlough, 
had charge of the Lucknow district, and During a two years’ absence from India 
was entrusted with the restoration of order Camphetl stood for Dumbartonshire ns an 
and the care of the Oude royal family. He advanced liberal, but retired before the poll- 
was not always in harmony with the policy ing day. He also made two tours in Ireland 
of Lord Canning. In his annual report for to stuiy the land question, the outcome of 
1861 he contended for a system of tenant which was ‘The Irish Land,’ 1869, in which 
right, and thus initiated a controversy which were advocated the tenant-right principles 
hecameacute under Lord Elgin’s viceroyalty, embodied in the land acts of 1870 and 1881, 
and was not settled till 1886, when the Oude Eorthe Cohden Club series on land tenure 
Landlord and Tenant Law W'os passed, he also published in 1870 a volume on 
Lord Lawrence supported Campbell’s views, ‘ Tenure of Land in India.’ New editions 
which in the main prevailed. Campbell appeared in 1870 and 1881. He was created 
visited England in 1860, and after returning D.O.L. of Oxford on 22 June 1870. Having 
to Lucknow he, in 1862, introduced into been somewhat unexpectedly offered the 
Oude the new Indian codes of civil and lieutenant-governorship of Bengal, ho sailed 
criminal procedure and the penal code, for India in January 1871. Lord hlavo, 
In the same year he was appointed by Lord then viceroy, was in sympathy with his 
Elgin a judge of the newly constituted views, and Campbell was appointed to earry 
high court of Bengal. His judicial duties, out the changes he had recommended in the 
which were confined almost entirely to the supplemental Orissa report. He obtained 
appellate courts, were not heavy, and he the assistance as secretary of Mr, (afterwards 
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al-so stood him in good stead. The 
Sut measum of OampbaU's ad- 


'‘’'••«twa''wfls”*th6 Sstriot road act, 
Th tmtion was raised for local purposes 

r«anaiira Wfla 

1 

6jJCe 


'iZ 1 nronertv. The measure was very 
of *0 opposition of the 
''-;j ..fflplttls. A system of regular col- 


officials. A system ot regular 
wu,n of statistics was also mitiated, and 
V Lt properly conducted census of Bengal 
JitiS 1871. Osmph^l also gave p-eat 
’ration to education. He extended the 
iln^e school system of Sir John Peter 
«Zt and established oompetitiye examina- 
, for the admission of natiyes into the 
service. A medical school founded 
fTtkai at Calcutta hoars CampheH’s name, 
('pnpbell believed in tecbnical and physical 
trsinmg rather than in legal and literary. 

During his term of office in Bengal a suc- 
csfiil expedition was conducted against tho 
and the Groro Halls district (then 
iaiaiplored)was annexed. Campbell depre- 
catedingeneral prosecution for press offences, 
though he held an entirely free press to he in- 
with oriental methods of govem- 
Bient. After the assassination of Lord Mayo, 
the tamporsCT viceroy, Prancia, Lord Naper 


aalEttricklq.y.Suppl,], continued his sup- 
port to Campbell's reforms, hut Lord North- 
Irook was not in harmony with his views, and 
retoed a bill (which had passed unanimously 
the Bengal council) for re-establishing the 
lural communes. In dealing with the Bengal 
femme of 1873-4, however, there was no 
serious disagreement between the viceroy 
ud theliautenant-govemor, with the notable 
exception of therefwalto sanction Campbell's 
nopoeed prohibition of the exportof ricefrom 
Bengal. The system ofrelief by public works 
end of advances to oultivatois was success- 
fully carried out by Campbell, with the assiat- 
ince of Sir Eichard Temple, who succeeded 
him as lieutenant-goveiuor. In the latter's 
opinion he knew more of the realities of 
fuuine than any officer then in India, and 
Me views had great weight with the com- 
miseion (pointed after the Southern Indian 
fianine ofl876-7. 

Campbell finally left India in April 1874, 
partly on account of bad healtli, but partly 
elao because he felt that he was not suffi- 
ciently in the confidence of tho Indian 
rovemment. In the preceding February he 
had been named a member of the council of 
India, hut gave up the appointment in less 
than a year to enter parliament. He had 
been created K.O.S.I. m May 1873. Gomp- 
Iwll presided over the economy and trade 
department at the Social Science Congress 
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held at Glasgow in the autumn of 1874. In 
April 1876 he entered parliament as Eheral 
member for Eirkcaldy, and sat for that con- 
stituency till his death. He took an active 
interest in foreign and colonial in addition 
to Indian questions. Unfortunately, through 
defects of voice and manner and a too fre- 
quent interposition in debate, Campbell soon 
wearied the bouse, and as a politician his 
failure was os complete as had been his suc- 
cess os an administrator in India. 

In the welfare of native races Campbell 
always showed meat interest. In tho 
autumn of 1878 he went to the ITnited 
States to malce a study of the negro question. 
In 1879 he published his results in ‘Black 
and White : the Outcome of a Visit to the 
United States.’ Campbell also published 
‘A Handy Book on the Eastern Question,’ 
1878, 8vo, and a pamphlet, ‘The Afghan 
Frontier,’ 1879, 8vo. In 1887 ho issued a 
volume entitled ‘ The British Empire.’ He 
wrote on ethnological subjects in the 
'Quarterly Ethnological Journal’ and the 
‘ Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society,’ and 
in 1874 he edited for the Bengal Secretarial 
Press ‘ Specimens of the Language of India, 
including those of the Aboriginal Tribos of 
Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the 
Eastern Frontier.’ At the time of his death 
he was in Egypt, writing an account of his 
Indian career. 

Campbell died at Cairo, from the effects of 
influenza, on 18 Feb. 1802, and was buried in 
the British Protestant cemeteiT there. He 
married in 1863 L»titia, daughter of John 
Gowan Vihart, of the Bengal civil servioe, 
and left several chfidren. 

CampbeU’s ‘ Memoirs of my Indian Career’ 
(2 vola, 1803, ed. Sir Charles Bernard) con- 
tains some severe criticism of Kave’a and 
Molleson’s account of the mutiny mm the 
point of view of a close spectator, as well as 
a valuable accoimt of the progress of the 
tenant-right question in India, and the treat- 
ment of ffimines, with both of which Camp- 
bell’s name will always be prominently 
associated. 

[Memoirs of my Indian Career, ed. Bernard, 
with portrait j Gent. Mag. 1854, ii. 76, 76 j Sir 
B. Temple’s Men and Events of my Time in 
India, chap, iviii. ; Lucy's Dia^ of Two Par- 
liaments and the Salisbury Pari. ; Times, 
19, 20 Eeb. 1892 ; Men of tho Time, 18th edit. ; 
Allibone’s Biot. Engl. Lit. Suppl,] 

G. Lb G. N. 

CAMPBELL, GEOEGE- DOUGLAS, 
eighth Dmoi of Aesyiu (1828-1900), 
second son of John Douglas, seventh duke, 
and Jooji, dai^hter of Jow Glassel of Long 
Middry, East Lothian, was born on 30 April 

a a 
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1823 at ArJencaple Castle, Dumbartonshire, of the goverhment, asserting thaT*^' 
It was here tW he was brought up and question is whether you Ire to all ’' 
privately educated. As a youth he read weaker nation to be trodden undsrf^ ‘ 
widely, and deeply interested himself in a stronger,’ i.e. Eussia (Saasard I'V 

nature science, in May 1837 he became 1861). In January 1855 the Eoebuckn • 

Marquis of Lome and heir to the dukedom for inquiry into the war was caniril- 
by tlie death of his alder brother, John House of Commons, and Lord Ahnl ' 
Henry (6. 11 Jan. 1821). His first contri- once resigned | butthe'EadicalDid;!^”^' 
bution to public questions was a * Letter was sometimes called, retained ku’ j' 
to the Peers from a Peer’s Son,’ a work under the new whig prime minister l"". 
which, though published in 1812 anony- Palmerston. In the course of the eama^ ' 
mously, was soon known to be by him. he exchanged his office for that of 

ThesuWectwas the struggle in the church master-general inaucceasiontoLordCairrV 

of Scotland, which resulted in 1813 in the remaining in that position untd Fthp'? 
secession of Dr. Chalmers and the founda- 1868, when Lord Palmerston’s gorena: « 
tion of the Free Church. In 1848 hofoUowed fell, and was succeeded by that of LordbTi' 
this work by another, entitled ‘Presbytery Attheendof Junel830,however,P(ilintji. 
Examined: on Essay on the Ecclesiastical returned to office, and with him theduh- 
History of Scotland since the Deformation.’ reverted to the post of privy seal. ’ 
Ilis view was to soma extent fayourable to In 1860 he took charge of the post ol, 
that which had been held by Chalmers, but for a few months during the absence of L ■' 
not to the point of secession, his ultimate Elgin, but resumed the privy seal in tr- 
conclusion being that the claim of the Free same year. Palmerston died in Oct T* 
Chur:ffi to exclusive jurisdiction in matters 1866, but the duke retained office undtil 

spiritual was a dogma not authorised by successor, Earl Bussell, retiring withlus eh-' 

scripture. He had already, on the death of on his defeat in June 1866. MeanvhdcV. 
his father in 1817, token his place in the had performed considerable service to ^ 
House of Lords among the Peelites, for he government in the House of Lords, whe? 
was a convinced free-trader and gave an the conservatives were not only fotmidill. 
independent support to the Bussell ministry, in numbers, but also, under the leadutsLi 
then engaged m carrying out the doctrines of Lord Derby, formidable in debate, 

of 1816, the legacy of the government of for instance, in 1837, when a resolution W 

Sir Bobert PeeL His maiden speech was debated condemning the policy of the c> 
delivered in May 1848, in favour of a bill vernment in China and their conduct in 
for the removal of Jewish disabilities, and affair of the Arrow, the duke defend^ Pii- 
later in the session he took occasion to de- merston on an occasion when many of the 
dare that he was 'no protectionist.’ His party broke away, causing a defeat M 
abilities began to attract attention ; he made in the Lords and the Commons, Agiii, 
a reputation as a writer on scientific sub- he and BusseU were the only members o! 

i 'ects, and on 10 Jan. 1861 he was elected the cabinet in 1862 who advocated, in viii, 
r.E.S. In the same year the university of though how wisely was proved later, t!f 
St, Andrews elected him its chancellor, and detention of the Alabama. In respect d 
in his address he spoke regretfully of having the American civil war then commandi; 
never enjoyed at public sdiool or university the duke was strongly favourable to tli‘ 
the training which produced 'a wise tola- cause of the north and of the union, uamu; 
ranee of the idiosyncrasies of others and brood from Bright approval of the 'ftu ui 
catholicity of sentiment.’ In 1861 Gllasgow friendly’ utterances of ‘ one of the brat rai 
(Jniversity also elected him lord rector, in most liberal of his order.’ The duke 
the following year he presided over the fended bis opinions in characteristic its- 
British Association at Glasgow, and later, guage ; 'There is a curious animal in Lod 
in 1861, he became president of the Royal Fyne which I have sometimes dredged up 
Society of Edinburgh. _ Meanwhile Lord from the bottom of the sea, and which pe^ 
Derby’s brief-lived ministry had come and forms the most extraordinary and unoccouut- 

f ono in 1832, and in January 1863 the duke able acts of suicide and self-destcuctios. 

ecame privy seal in the coalition ministry It is a peculiar kind of star-fish, which, wbsu 
of whigs and Peelites formed by Lord Aber- brought up from the bottom of the nster, 
deen, though he was not yet thirty years of immediately throws off all its arms; its Ten 
age. The Crimean war began, and in Fe- centre breaks up, and nothing remuhm of oue 
bruory 1851, the month when France and of the most beautiful forms in nature but i 
England sent their ultimatum to St. Peters- thousand wriggling fragments. Such uu- 
burg, the duke came forward as a supporter doubtedly would have been the fate of tk 
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'TJj Xt is called the right of seoefflion. 

ought to admit, in fairnesa to 

l, firicanafthat there are aoma things 

* for, and that national ex- 

\’‘iSSL%fthem' Thera spoke the 
■ f science aa well as the statesman, for 
, 1 ' dXwaa both. When the paper-duty 

T il hill was introduced into the Lords, aa 
W the programme of Qladatona’a budgot 
bfcroVdAe warned the pears, though 
nS’notto reiectaeupplyblll, ort^e an 
rt^mforwliioh tWe was no precedent since 
fi e Ulntion. Evidently there was a future 
f,t Shaman, of character aa lofty aa his 

m. ire of long and early experience in affairs, 
,,lAVcdwith an austere and commanding 
JMuence. The way seemed to be clearer be- 
c Khim now that Palmerston was dead and 
rrf in retirement. It might well be that 
the thouehta of Gladstone, the new liberal 
riu-fand the greatest of the Peolites, would 
tjm with favour upon the posthumous heir 
i that decaying line. 

Bat ftom 1866 to 1868 the oonservativea 
wei« in power, and the two questions of the 
time were the franchise and the Irish church. 
The duke spoke with indignation against 
theconservativa reform bill; ‘These attempts 
titoboozle parliament and to deceive the 
peiplo are new in the history of English 
poiitics. They tend to degrade the noble 
contests of public life and the honourable 
riiaWes of political ambition.’ ‘The tones 
j moral indignation are healthy tones’ 
{Emard, 13 llarch 1868). On another 
oceision he mads a declaration of whig 
ccclesiasticism ; ‘Tithes are a fund charged 
upon the land of the country, entirely at the 
d'^oaal of the supreme legislature of the 
country. They are not private property, they 
tK not even corporate property ; th^ore not, 
tsSir lames Graham argued m 1886, trust 
property, but revenue at the disposal of the 
state’ (li. 24 June 1867). In 1868 Glad- 
stone succeeded the Derby-Disraeli govern- 
oent, and formed his Brst administration ; 
the duke became secretary of state for India, 
Kmaining in that ofiice until the fall of 
Gladstone’s government in 1874. His under- 
secretary, Sir M. E. Grant Duff, thus writes 
of his chief; 'He was not only an orator, but 
an ezeeUeut man of business. He bad the 
fret merit of a minister in great place and 
at the head of a huge organisation; he knew 
what he could leave to others.’ ‘ The ordi- 
nary business passed through his hands in a 
steady and unbroken stream,’ but on an oc- 
casion great enough to call forth ‘ Idie energies 
of a^osophor'^he was great also (Banff- 
tUnJmrml, 8 May 1900). It was that hour | 


when a foreign policy for India had to be 
created. India could no longer be another 
Thibet. Halations were eatabliabed with 
Khelat, Afghanistan, Yarkand, Nipal, and 
Burma; they were to he the free friends 
of an all-powerful India. Annexations of 
them by Great Britain, as well as their 
absorption by Hussia, were to cease or to be 
obeoked. In finance the policy known to 
financiers as ‘ decentralisation ’ was carried 
out — that is, the local governments were 
given an interest in economising the public 
expenditure and raising the public revenue 
within their area. There was peace and pro- 
gress. Later, famine began, but the crisis 
was not reached during bis term of ofiice, 
and adequate preparations were made for 
dealing with it. In other directions also he 
activefy supported the government, parti- 
cularly the measure for Irish church dis- 
establishment. ‘ Wo desire,’ he said, ‘ to 
wipe out the foulest stain upon the name 
and fame of England — our policy to the 
Irish people ’ {Saraard, 18 June 1666), 

For twenty-one years, with the exception 
of the two short Derby ministries, the fiuke 
had been in oiBce; now he was to be out 
from 1874 to 1880, during the oonservative 
administration. The Eastern question shortly 
became prominent ; Gladstone left his tent 
and put on his armour; so did Argyll. Early 
in 1877 the latter, now a mature statesman, 

I opened fire on Lord Derby, the foreign secre- 
' tary, even os in old days as a youth lie had 
scandalised the Lords by openmg fire upon 
\ the father. The Eastern question presented 
the problem of the desirability of forcing 
Turkey to make internal reforms. There 
were tiie Bulgarian atrocities. So Lord Derby 
agreed to the Constantinople conference of 
December 1876, to put pressure upon the 
Forte. Hussia put pressure of another sort, 
and in April 1877 begon war on Turkey. 
This was progress of an miaoceptablo order; 
the English government began to think of 
war wiw Hussia ; the fleet was ordered to 
pass the Dardanelles in Jauuo^ 1878, and 
England refused to recognise Hussia’s im- 
position of terms by her San Stefano treaty 
with Turkey in March. Accordmgly there 
was the Berlin conference, whence the Eng- 
lish plenipotentiaries returned, bringing 
‘ peace with honour.’ In May 1879 the duke 
made perhaps his best speech. Lord Beacons- 
field, who had entered the Lords in the au- 
tumn of 1876, called it ‘a criticism not male- 
yolentbnt certainlyenvenomed,’ Itreviewed 
the past four years; the natuon, though no 
longer shopkeepers but warriors, thoiurs to 
the government’s rule, must take stock, for 
' even warriors at the end of a campaign look 
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to the roll-call of the living and the dead ; ’ reply to ‘ one whose ability is eqnS'T^ 
true the opposition was weak, hut ‘we have emergency, and who invariahly ddiffh**’ 
not been repulsed indeed by what is called audience which he addresses ’ th»t r 
a fire of precision; we have been beaten Beaconsfleld uttered the phrase ‘Tt ’ 
rather by a sort of Zulu rush. We have of India is not Merv, or Herat, or Cac^ f 
been mobbed and ossegaied right and left.’ The key of India is London.’ On 
Yet Lord Salisbury was not at ease; ‘the 1881 the duke closed his ministerial 
othernight when he came down to explain in with a personal explanation. It 
dulcet tones the entire fulfilment of the treaty brief; the subject was the Hish lani'*" 
of Berlin, he shone like the peaceful evening His ground for objecting to it sfaj 
star. But sometimes he is like the red planet expressed: ‘ I am opposed to meosuiea^^ ' 
Mars, and occasionally he flames in the mid- tend to destroy ownership altogether 
night sky, not only perplexing nations but priving it of the conditions which are 
perplexing his own nearest friends and fol- aory to the exercise of its functiona.’ -T 
lowers.’ what had it all been about, these Ireland ownership wiU be in commissa , 

‘ ringing cheers and imperial perorations ’ P in abeyance,’^ Then followed a tribal •' 
There was the wonderful blue-book, giving Grladstone ; it was an old connectioa 

‘the territory restored to Turkey’ on one twenty-nine years, ‘a connection on myip 

page, ‘like the advertisement of a second- of ever-increasing aliection and 
rate theatre,’ The treaty of Berlin was Long after, in 1887, he broke out > 
‘nothing but a copy, with slight, compara- this land aot:_ ‘I ask. Was there aver 
tively unimportant, and sometimes mis- accursed legMationp Conquerors W 
chievous momfications of the treaty of San wronged the cities of a country and pliindi«.i 
Stefano,’ As for ‘peace with honour,’ it its princes, but you have cursed Irelandv- 

was really ‘ retreat with boasting,’ In the a perpetual curse.’ 
earlier stages of the Eastern question ‘ this In the month succeeding his retiisu’ 
government was no better than a respect- the Transvaal question came forward it’ 
able committee of the society of Mends, the government’s policy after Msjuba fC 
with all its helplessness but without its lowing upon the annexation in ib77'«a 
principles.’ Later we armed ‘ at the wrong discussed. The duke had approved ^ th 
time and in a wrong cause.’ And then came annexation, because he understood that *t* 
the startling and prophetic close: ‘My lords, Boers assented to the measure. 'Tharei, 
you ore beginning to be found out. Time is no public man in this country, belooghgti 
your great accuser; the course of events is any party, who would have cared to said 
summing up the case against you.’ Whether the Tkansvaal if he had believed that it n 
correct m its conclusions or not, it was a against the assent of the population.’ 
speech of which Bright might have been battle of Laing’s Kek, he stated, occnml 
proud, the reference to the society of Mends when Gladstone’s government had altetir 
always excepted. ‘ entered into indirect communications mta 

In 1880 the conservative government fell, a view to peace' (Hansard, 10 May 1®), 
The duke had taken a strenuous line against Later in the year he moved for papers onth 
it on the Afghan crisis, and to few men, Glad- subject of landlord and tenant in IreU 
stone excepted, could the result of the elec- ‘I am myself a Celt, and, more than that,u 
tions be more correctly attributed. In 1879 our country we are Irish Celts, linie 
he bad published his important political when our people in the western highhnil! 
work ‘The Eastern Question,’ a survey of of Scotland came over from Ireland itil 
eastern policy since the Crimean war. Its lives in the memory of the people. I hni 
conclusion was; ' Unjust and impolitic os I often stood on the shore of my own conntn 
think the conduct of the government has looking to the opposite coast of Itelaai 
been in the east o£ Europe, it has been divided by a strait so narrow that on a clei: 
wisdom and virtue itself in comparison with day we see the houses, the divisions of the 
its conduct in India’ (ii. 610). He returned fields, and the colours of Ike crops; and! 
to his former post of privy seal, since his often wondered at the marvellous diffetenoe 
health, always delicate, did not admit of a in the development of the two kindled 
more arduous office. A compensation for peoples.’ The secret of the promess of Scot- 
disturbance bill was introduced; he sup- land and of the stagnation of^lrelandw 
ported it with reluctance, as a temporarjy and that in the former ‘ nothing now remains of 
charitable measure. In March 1881 the that old Celtic character except s ceitiin 
duke, who had created the phrase ‘Mervous- sentiment of the clan feeling, which still 
ness, ’attackedthe‘forward’policyofthe late sweetens our society verymuch as the clondi 
government in Afghanistan, and it was in on a stormy morning are the brightest orm- 
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id tetter laws which came from the i 

S5ce“b“‘ I 

, Sr Jot India were lua suhiecta. In 

^fprCthe Crimean war : ‘ I hcT^e never j 
vtShaaed of the part wWch the Eng^h . 
' -^pottook upon that occasion. We 
fl' . fijht for the resurrection of Turkey. 
H? one never would.' They fought that 

t fctB of Turkey 'might not rest in the 
twKbot be decided hy 

10 Mlrch 1884). Later 
a th^ear he spoke in favoim of the reform 
W! "‘There was a reminiacenee of the 
neiites. He had, he said, a cross-bench 
Jj, and ‘when I first came into t^s 
base I sat on the bench opposite with that 
Lb of statesmen of whom Lord Aberfeen 
^the centre and the moat distingmshed 
,«unient. That group of men were essen- 
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Glsdstone government was beaten in J une. 
Here vras a subject which stirred the duke I 
M profound hostility, and completed his i 
iPTenmce from his old chief. In 1888 he j 
Bjved iu the House of Lords, pd carried ^ 
unopposed, a vote of confidence in the Irish j 
pnllcT of the conservative governmentj and j 
u 2691 ha supported the land purchase bill on j 
tie ground that it contained the principle of 
•restoration of ownership,’ All these years | 
BncelSSfi he had been labouring outside par- 
Imnent with the greatest energy against home I 
rule. Perhaps his best performance in these 
rests was his Manchester speech of 10 Hov. 
1691. With 1892 came the fourth Glod- 
stooe govenunent, and presently another 
loms mis hUl. The duke was roused p 
before, speaking finely at Edinburgh in 
Jbreh 1893 ; in June at Leeds he described 
filidstone os ‘ no longer a leader, hut only 
I bait,’ With the defeat of tho home rule 
bill in September the parliamentary discus- 
son closed; but at Glasgow on 1 Hov. of 
tbst year the duke entered upon a review 
of Gladstone’s whole career. It was hitter, 
isd an estrangement followed, though the 
quirtel was eventually made up, and dis- 
appeared when in 1805 they both were roused 
to defend the case of the Armenians. On 
the tenant's arbitration (Ireland) hill he 
made an interesting speech on 13 Aug. 
I8M; Lord Eosebery had referred to his 
position on the cross-benches : ‘ I sit on this 
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bench because I opened my career in this 
house on that bench in the year iu which he 
was horn.’ Cleaidy, amid new men and 
strange faces his career was drawing to its 
end. 

The duke died on 24 April 1900, and was 
buried at Eilmun, the ancient burial-pkca 
of the Argylls on the IIo^ Loch, on 11 M^. 
He had been created K.T. in 1856, D.O.L. 
of the university of Oxford on 21 June 1870, 
and KG. in 1884. He married first, on 
31 July 1844, Lady Elizabeth Leveson- 
Gower, eldest daughter of the second Buke 
of Sutherland, and by her, who died in May 
1878, he had five sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son, the present duke, then Mar- 
quis of Lorne, K.T., married in March 1871 
Frincess Louise, fourth daughter of Queen 
Victoria. The ddest daughter, Lady Edith 
Oampbell, married in December 1868 the 
seventh Buke of Northumberland. The 
duke married secondly, on 13 Aug, 1881, 
AmeliaMaria, daughter of Thomas Claughton 

S , V. Suppl.], bishop of St. Albans, and widow 
Colonel Hon. Augnatua Anson; she 
died in January 1804. He married thirdly, 
on 26 July 1896, the Hon. Ina McNeill, 
extra woman of the bedchamber to the 
queen, and youngest daughter of Aiohibald 
McNeill of Colonsay. 

Tho following portraits of the Duke of 
Argyll ore in the possession of the family: 
chculc drawings hy George Bichmond, B..A., 
and hy J ames S winton ; athree-quaiter long th 
oil painting by Angeli, in highland dress; 
oil paintings of the head by 'Wutson Gordon 
and by Sydney IlaU ; and a profile in oils by 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, A jpoi^ 
trait in oils, by Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., is in 
tho National Portrait Gallery, London, 

As an orator the Duke of Argyll stood 
among Ills contemporaries next to Gladstone 
and Bright ; he was the last survivor of the 
school which was oareM of literary finish, 
and not afraid of emotion (cf. Mb. Albbiii) 
LxTintTOH in Anglo-Saxon Eeviem, Decem- 
ber 1899j p. 168). 

In estimating Argyll’s career the most 
pregnant question that can he asked is why 
he did not rise to supreme place in the state. 
Was it that he was a Feelite and so out of 
touch both with liberals and conservatives ? 
i But during his lifetime there were two 
Peelite prime ministers, Aberdeen and Glad- 
stone. Was it that his convictions were 
not os liberal as those of the party to which 
he belonged P But on the leading questions 
of fifee trade, Irish church, reform, Turkey, 
the Crimea, and Afghanistan, their views 
were his, and, besides, he had all the pre- 
stige that a lofty character, a noble eloquence, 
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and a famous lineage can bestow. Or was quentlystudiedbyEdwardForbesfq.^, 
it that be was a Scotchman and thus un- pronounced them to he of older tertnw . 
sympathetic to the English people ? But i'he deposit in which they occur, and 
the past and the present ha\ e seen Scottish lations to the volcanic rocks, were dfjcn'i ' 
prime ministers. Or may there he said of by the duhe to the Geological Socie*^ ' 
politics what Plato said of virtue, that it 1861 in a ^aper of great interest and ittn 
owns no master, and did the duhe give tance, which paved the way for nil tla* v * 
something to science when he should have since been done in the investigation cf 
given all to statesmanship P Yet there have remarkable history of tertin^ volcanic if 
been cases where literaiy and theological tion in the British Isles. This memoir vj, 
pursuits have not barred the way. Was hy fax the most valuable contribution er ■ 
it that his lot was oast like that of Fox, made by its author to the literature 
for instance, in an age averse to his ideas, science. Unlike the controversial ^nitk* 
and that this excluded him and his friends of his later years, its purport was not ar- . 

from office P Precisely the reverse; the mentative hut descriptive, and it ruadth 

year before he entered politics the eonser- hope, unh^pily not realised, that the dal 
vative party was broken up for nearly a in_ the midst of his numerous svocati tj 
generation, and the liberals with brief inter- mi^ht find time to enrich geology Tfitk , 
fades were to hold office until 1874. Did he series of similar original phservations am'tc 
prove inelastic to new ideas, and was he too his own Septtish territories, regarding irk c 
much rooted in 1846 to feel the enthusiasms so much still remained to he diacoverad. II. 
of 1848 ? Not so j as his utterances on the continued, indeed, up to the end of bisli 
minor nationalities of the Balkan Slates, of totake a keen interest in the progress of tl. 
the Transvaal, of Armenia, of Afohaniston, science, and to contribute from time to tiia« 
and even of Ireland, testify. If it was essays on some of its disputed problem, 
none of these things, was it the predominaacB These papers, however, became more srI 
of Gladstone? That was undoubtedly the more polemical as years went on, and tkougl 
obvious and efficient cause; there was one alwaye acute and forcible, often fidUd tj 
more deep. Emeraon said of the British grasp the true bearing of the facts, end id 
elector that ho makes his greatest men of realise the weight of the evidence ageim,t 
business prime ministers. The duke’s Celtic the views which he had espoused, 
blood, his youthful training, or want of it. Having grown up as a follower of tk 
his seclusion from the busy press of affairs cataclysmol school in geology, he could find 
at Ardencaple Castle during his youth and no language too strong to express his dissent 
during his maturity in the House of Lords, from the younger evolutional school. There 
set his intellect on another plane. His best were more particularly three directioae in 
memorial will he the lines which Tennyson which he pursued this antagonism. He nv 
addressed to him, beginning: ‘0 patriot in the present topography of the land, mote 
statesman, be thou wise to know The limits particularly of its mountainous portions, «. 
of resistance,’ and ending with the desorip- cords of primeval convulsions hy 'whick the 
tion of ‘ thy will, a power to make This hills had been upheaved and the glens bnd 
ever-changing world of circumstance, in been split open. In vain did the younger 
changing chime with never-changing low.’ generation appeal to the proofs, everjwMte 

g,_ obtainable, oi the reality and rapidity of the 
decay of the surface of the land, and sbev 
From boyhood to the end of his life the that even at the present rate of denudatka 
Duke of Argyll spent much of his time all trace of any primeval topography nms' 
amongthe islands, lirths, and sea-loohs of the ages ag^o have disappeared. ^ continned 
west of Scotland, where his instinctive love to inveigh against what he contemptuoudj 
of nature had ample scope for its develop- nicknamed the ' gutter theory.’ Again, be 
ment. He became fond of the study of birds, threw himself wiUi characteristic confidence 
and_ grew familiar with their forms and and persistence into the discussion of the 
habits. Into the domain of geology he was problems presented by the records of the ice 
first led by the discovery which one of his age. The geologists of Britain, after vainly 
tenants made in the island of Mull, of a bed endeavouring to account for these records by 
full of well-preserved leaves, intercalated the supposition of local valley-glaciers and of 
among the basalt-lavas of that region. He fioating ice during a time of submergence, 
at once perceived the importance of this dis- were at last reluctantly forced to admit ani 
coveiy, and announced it to the meeting of adopt tho views of Agassiz, who, as far bach 
the British Association in 1860. The loaves as 1840, had pointed out the irresistible 
and other vegetable remains were subse- proofs that the mountainous tracts of these 
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"TT^ce been buried under enow and 

■ ‘"’i', the sTidence accumulated in demon- 
.4.^n of this conclusion, the rigour of the 
V" 'sDWtritagainst its growing acoeptanoa 

■ ■'i./to BDcment in proportion. The nm- 

* iyli*r and significance of the polished and 
V lied rock-surfaces were never recognised 
ijUn so that to the end he clung to the 
rj ’long since abandoned by the great 
boJr of geologists, that the marks of glacio- 

* on ate local and one-sided andean quite 
ffdl be accounted for by local glaciers and 

J fating ice. . . 

5 irlueii the duke boldly plunged oa a contro- 
ursiil critic was that of the evolution of 
J-iuisi creatures. Prom the first he was 
ttringly opposed to Darwinian views. The 
of bis convictions led him to pan 
Slav articles and letters in the journals of 
jii. Jay, and to engage in polemics with such 
i aglity antajrcuists as Mr, Herbert Spencer 
jid Thomas Henry Huxley [q. v. SuppL] It 

I cayte admitted that the keen critical faculty 

a practised debater enabled him to detect 
aveak part here and there in hia adversary’s 
namutandto take full advantage of it. Bub 
Iisie again, in the broader aspects of the eub- 
ject,he seamed to labour under some disquoll- 
fcition for frimiag in his mind and reproduo 
iag in words an accurate piotuie of the chain 
d reasoning that had led his opponents to 
their conclusions. To him the modem doo- 
tiiaes of evolution were deserving'of eomest 
reprobation for their materialism ond their 
vaat of logical coherence. With energy 
and often with ebquence he maintained that 
tlephenompno of the living world and the 
history of life in the geological past are in- 
explicable except on the assumption that 
the apparent upward progress and evolution 
hste Bum the beginning been planned and 
directed by mind. On the basis of this fun- 
damental postulate he was willing to become 
tn cvolutioniet, though with various reservee 
ladqnalifications. 

Though the Duke of Argyll con hardly be 
tanked as a man of science, be undoubtedly 
aerted a useful inlluenee on the scientific 
pwg®8 of his day. His frequent oontro- < 
vcBies on scientific questions roused a wide- I 
spt^ interest in these subjects, and thus ] 
helped to fiirther the advance of the de- I 
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inquiry^ must be counted among the benefi- 
cent influences of his time. ^ 

The duke began his writings on soientiflo 
subjects in 1850, and continued them almost 
to the end of his life. They include various 
papera and addresses read before learned so- 
meties or communicated to popular journals i 
liicewisa a few independent works consisting 
^tly of essays abeady published. Of these 
7 notable are: ‘The Eeign of 

(M69), The Umty of Nature ’ (1884), and 
Urgamo Evolution cross-examined’ (1898). 

A. a-n. 

Besides his scientific works, Argyll was 
author of the following works on religion 
and politics: 1. ‘Presbytery Examined,’ 

1 London, 1848, 8vo; 2nd edit. ISJfl; this 
evoked many replies. 2, ‘ India under Dal- 
housm and Canning,’ London, 1806, Svo. 
8. Iona, L^dou, 1870, 8voj new edit. 
Edinburgh, 1889, Svo. 4. ‘Essay on the 
Commercial Principles applicablo to Con- 
tracts for the Hire of Land’ (published by 
the Cobden Club), London, 1877, 8vo. 
6. ‘The Eastern Question,’ London, 1879. 

2 Tols. 8vo. e. ‘Crofts and Eoims in the 
nabtides,’ Edinbmgh, 1888, Svo. 7. ‘ Scot- 
land as it was and as it is,’ Edinburgh, 1887, 

2 vols. Byo j 2nd edit, same year, 8. 'The 
New Britito ConstituLion and its Master 
Bnilders,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 8vo, 9. ‘The 

TTxnItIftvi,-! 'Vf,,.— . . ^ 1 « 
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putments which he subjected to criticism. 
Its perhaps too soon to judge finally of tbs 
value of this criticism. There can be no 
dasbt, however, that it was in Itself stimu- 
htiag, even to ^se who were most opposed 
to It. A prominent public man, immersed 
ui politiM and full of the cares of a great 
63tate, who finds his recreation in scientific 


^ w.v, A*, xuu unseen 

foundations of Society,’ London, 1893, Svo. 
13. ‘Application of the Historical Method 
to l^nomio Science,’ London, 1894, Svo. 
13. ‘ The Burdens of Belief and other Poems,’ 
London, 1804, Svo. 14. ‘Onr Eesponsi- 
bilities for Turkey : Facts and Memories of 
Forty Years,’ Loudon, 180A Svo, 16. ‘The 
^ilMophy of Belief j or, Law in Christian 
Theology,' London, 1896, Svo, The duke 
also published many speeches, lectures, ad- 
dresses, _ letters, and articles in magnaines 
and reviews on religioue and political topics, 
[The Duke of Argyll wrote a private memoir 
of his career for publication ; this was edited Ly 
the Dowager Duchess of Argyll and was first 
published in 1906 (2 vols.) This aitiiae is 
based on Hansard, memoirs appearing on the 


j any subsequont to his death in the Times, Stand, 
ara, Daily Telegraph, and other loading papers; 
as well as on his own works and private informa- 
t’on ftom ftrmer colleagues and ftiends.] 

CAMPBELL, JAMES DYKES (1888- 
1896), biographer of Coleridge, bom at Port 
Glasgow on 2 Nov, 1838, was second son 
and third child of Peter Campbell. His 
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grandfather, Duncan Campbell, was a ship- 
wright of Glasgow, and his mother, Jean, 
was daughter of James Dyheo, his grand- 
father's partner, Campbell was sent_ to the 
burgh school at Port Glasgow at six, and 
there received a sound elementary education, 
hut he left school in 1852 for a merchant’s 
office in his native town. On his father’s 
death, in 1854, the family removed to Glas- 
gow, where Campbell was employed in the 
house of Messrs. Cochrane & Co., manufac- 
turers of ‘ V erreville pottery,’ There he found 
leisure for much study of English literature. 

In April 18G0 he went to Canada on behalf 
of his employers and stayed for two years at 
Toronto. A rare talent for making Mends 
had already manifested itself, and at Toronto 
he speedily became a member of a very plea- 
sant society, which included Edwin Hatch 
[q. V.] and other men of literary or scientific 
reputation. Campbell hod for some years 
closely studied Tennyson, and had collected 
early editions of his works. It occurred to 
him t^rint privateh' a small volume giving 
from Tennyson’s ‘Poems ehie^ Lyricoi' 
(1830) and from his ' Poems ’ (1833) such 
pieces as the poet had afterwards suppressed, 
as well as a list of alterations made rn those 
pieces which he had retained in later edi- 
tions. The work duly appeared under the 
title ‘ Poems MDOCOXSX-Mnoccxxxni. Pri- 
vately printed, 1863 ; ’ it is a foolscap octavo 
of 112 p^es in light-green wrappers. A 
publisher in London procured a copy, and 
prepared to publish it, but Tennyson ob- 
tained on injunction prohibiting the issue 
of the book, copies of which are now very 
scarce. 

After returning to Glasgow in 1863 Camp- 
bell started in business for himself, hut con- 
tinued to gratifv his liking for literary re- 
search. In 1864 he purchased accidentally 
a volume containing manuscript materials in 
Addison’s autogra^ for three papers — ‘of 
imogination, jealousy, and fame’ — that were 
ultimately published in Addison and Steele’s 
‘Spectator.^ Accordingly in 1804 Campbell 
privatelyprinted 250 copies of a blue-covered 
pamphlet entitled ‘ Some Portions of Spec- 
tator Papers. Printed from Mr. Addison’s 
MS.’ The genuineness of the manuscript, 
although it was impugned at the time by 
critics in the ‘ Atheueenm,’ was fuHy esta- 
blished. 

In 1866 Campbell made a trip to Bombay, 
and at the end of the year accepted a pro- 
posal to join a mercontUe firm in Mauritius. 
After some vicissitudes Campbell became in 
1878 a partner of Ireland, Eraser, & Co., the 
leading firm of merchants in the island. 
Thenceforth his position was assured. 


In Mauritius Campbell inndenlir~^ 
friends, and on 18 Kov. 1876 he 
Mary Sophia, elder daughter of General? * 
Chesney, who held command in tlio : v 
In 1878 OaiMbell and his wife terw 
Europe. In England they travelled thir. -i 
the lake district of Cumberland, ccttfu 
going over the ground sacred to Coltr’.^ 
and Wordsworth. In 1881 Campbell ft V 
lumself able to retire from business on^ 
moderate competency. He finally left Jij, ,* 
tius in June 1881, and after a tour in hj? 
in the course of wbioh he formed a i!l> 
friendship with the American author M» 
Charles Dudley Warner, he settled in'iev 
in a flat at Kensington. There he remainrC 
for six years and formed new friendsh;™ 
with men and women of letters, comim ij 
know Mrs. Procter and Robert BroTOiiu 
very intimately. lie acted as hononcr 
secretary of the Browning Society which Dj 
Eurnivall and Miss Hiekey hadfonndpdm 
1882, 

Campbell now mainly concentrated his at- 
tention on the biography of Coleridge, and 
he acquired a moat thorough knowledge of 
the history not only of Coleridge, hut of tie 
whole circle of his friends. For many vean 
he contributed valuable notes and revWs 
on that and cognate subjects to the‘Athe- 
nfflum.’ The massive result of his minute 
labours appeared as a ‘ biographical introduc- 
tion ’ to a new edition of Coleridge’s poetical 
works in 1893, and proved a monument of 
erudition, concisely packed into the sa^ 
rowest possible limits. Next year Camp- 
bell’s introduction reappeared, as it deemed, 
in a separate volume entitled ‘Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge; a Narrative of the Events of 
his Life.’ 

Meanwhile, owing to his wife’s ill-healtli, 
Campbell had removed from Kensington to 
St. Leonards in 1880. There he ehara^ 
teristicall;^ added to his aoquaiutonce con- 
genial neighbours like Coventry Ihtmon 
fq. V, Suppl.] and Dr. W. A. Gteenlull [q.v. 
Suppl.] Subsequently deaths of friends and 
pecuniary losses troubled him, and his health 
showed signs of failure. He removed to 
Tunbridge Wells early in 1806, hut alarm- 
ing symptoms soon developed, and he died on 
1 June 1896. He was buried in the church- 
yard of Front, His wife survived him. He 
had no children. 

Campbell was, as Sir Leslie Stephen haa 
pointed out, of that type of Scotsman which 
appreciates Burns’s poetry more than the 
theology of John Knox. His cordiality and 
power of sympathy were exceptional, and 
while the value of his literary work rests 
on the thoroughness of his researches into 
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.;:5h^»bical and biographical problems, 
L iLfn^ittle critical insight, nor did he 
fwi the faculty of oppreoiatmg literature 

^Aft^rSdea^ there Mpeared ‘ Coleridm’s 
V Facaimile Eeproduotion of the 
£r^:'„nd MSS. of some of the Poems. 
J?* A Kr the late James Dykes Campbell* 

.Siiiater, 1899; fifty copies on large 
iLaadSSO copies on small). A second 
&n of his ' Coleridge ' was issued in 1896 
^thamemoirofhim by Sir Leslie Stephen. 

flhs memoir by CampbaU s friend, Sir Leslie 
0.^1, a prefixed to a reissue of Campbells 
1 'moiV of Coleridge in 1896; notieee by 
o,';™ iiaeer and Sir Walter Beaant in the 
Mibsm, 8 Juno 1898, and by Sir L. Stephen 
m the "ame paper on Ifi June ; Times, 8 June 
]5M, and lUuatrated London Neirs, 8 June.] 

* S. Ij- 


at Harborne, near Birmingham, meeting 
with considerable success as a lectuiei in 
the Midlands. 

He returned to Devonshire and settled at 
Bmunton, near Bideford, about 1884. His 
wife's death in February 1894 proved a 

f reat shock to him, and he died on 4 June 
894, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Heanton, overlooking the beautiful vale of 
the Torridge. Kingsley warmly praised his 
poem ' The SeaguU, on imitation of Hogg’s 
‘ Bird of the Wildemass.' Londor dedicated 
to him ‘ Antony and Octavius,’ aud always 
held him iu high regard, as did also Elihu 
Bnrritt, who saw a great deal of Capern duj> 
ing his stay in England. He had two chil- 
dren, often celebrated in his verse — Milly, 
who predeceased him, and Charles, who 
went to America and edited the ‘Official 
Catalogue of the World's Fair ’ at Chicago 
in 1894. 


CAPEHN, EDWARD (1819-1894), 
•the rural postman of Bideford/ was bom 
at Tiverton on 21 Jan. 1819. Hie parents 
vere poor, and at eight he commenced to 
eim ms living as a worker in a lace factory. 
The work tried his eyesight, ha was com- 
pelled to abandon it during the ‘ famine ’ 
§1847, and he Buffered from privation until 
he eecored the post of rurol letter carrier at 
Bilefotd, upon wages of 10s. 6d. a week. 
He now began to write verse for the ‘ Poet's 
Comer’ of the ‘North Devon Journal,’ and 
his poems were soon in great request at 
county gatherings. In 1866 William 
Fiefierick Rock of Barnstaple procured him 
t tody of subscribers, including the names 
of Londor, Tennyson, Dickens, and Charles 
Kingsley, and in the same year was issued 
‘Poems by Edward Capern, Rural Postman 
of Bideford, Devon’ (3rd edit. 1869). The 
little volume was received with lavish praise 
ia unwonted quarters. Londor praised it 
in his ‘ Letters,' Froude eulogised Capern in 
'Fraser's,' and the ‘Athensaum’ spoke no 
less hichly of his work ; the hook is said to 
have brought the author over 1607., in 
addition to an augmentation of salary to 
13f, per week. On 23 Nov. 1867 Palmer- 
ston bestowed upon him a civil list pension 
of 401 (raised to 607. on 24 Nov. 1866). 
In 1858 Capern issued his ‘ Bi^ads and 
Songs,’ dedicated to (Lady) Burdett Ooutts, 
and in 1862 was published his 'Devonshire 
Melodist,’ a selection from his songs with 
bis own musical airs, In 1866 appeared 
'AVayside Warbles,’ with portrait and in- 
treductoiy lines addressed to the Countess 
of Portsmouth (2nd edit. 1870), containing 
some of his best songs. Three years later 
he left Marine Gardens, Bideford, and settled 


[Times, 6 June 1894 ; Ormond’s Recollections 
of Edward Capern, 1880 ; Wright’s West 
Country Poets, p. 72 ; Sunday Magazine, July 
1893 (portrait); Academy, 9 June 1694; 
Frosar’s Magasins, April 1868 ; Biograph, 1879, 
vol. ij,; Alhbone’s Biot, of English Lit.] T, S, 

OARLINGFCRD, Babon. [Bee Fon- 
TDsottn, Chiohdsidr SAinmn PABKiiraoif, 
1823-1898.] 

OARPENTEI^ ALFRED JOHN (1826- 
1892), physician, son of John Carpenter, 
surgeon, was horn at Rothwell in North- 
amptonshire on 28 May 1826. Be was 
educated at the Moulton grammar school in 
Lincolnshire until he was apprenticed to his 
father in 1839. He became apupil of William 
Peroivol at the Northampton Infirmary in 
1841, and afterwards acted as assistant to 
John Syer Bristowe, the father of Dr. John 
Syer Bristowe [q. v. BuppL] at Camberwell. 
He entered St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1847, 
taking the first scholarship, and afterwards 
gaining the treasnrer’s gold medal. He was 
admitted a member of the Royal Colleg[e of 
Surgeons of England and a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries in 1861, and aftra 
serving the offices of house surgeon and resi- 
dent accoucheur at St. ThomasB Hospital, he 
commenced general practice at Croydon in 
1852. In 1866 he graduated M.B, and in 
1869 M.D. at the London Dniversity, and in 
188S, when he gave up general for consulting 
pracuce, he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Fhyriciaus of London. He 
was lecturer on public health at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital 187 6-84, and in 1881 he was elected 
a vice-president of the Social Science Aaso- 
ciation. He stood twice for parliament in 
the liberal interest— in 1886 for Reigate, and 
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in 1886 for Nortli Bristol, but in each case 
unsuccessfully. Carpenter rendered impor- 
tant services to the British Medical Associa- 
tion, -where he -was president of the south- 
eastern branch in 1872, a member of the 
council in 1873, president of the council 
1878-81, and president of the section of 
ublic health at the “Worcester meeting in 
882. In 1860 he began to attend the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury at Addington, -where 
he was medical adviser in succession to 
Archbishora Sumner, Longley, Tait, and 
Benson. He was an examiner at the So- 
ciety of Apothecaries, and he acted as_ ex- 
aminer in public health at the universities 
of Cambridge and London. 

He died on 27 Jan. 1892, and is buried 
in Croydon cemetery. A bust by E. Boscoe 
Mullins, executed for the Croydon _ Lite- 
rary and Scientific Institution, is in the 

E ublic haU at Croydon. He married, on 
2 June 1863, Margaret Jane, eldest daugh- 
ter of Evan Jones, marshal of the high court 
of admiralty, by whom ha had tlmee sons 
and one daughter. 

Hr. Carpenter believed that healthy homes 
made healthy people, and his life was de- 
voted to the conversion of this belief into 
practice. His activity extended over the 
whole range of sanitary science, He felt 
the deepest interest in the application of 
sewage to the land, which he held to be the 
proper way of dealing with it, and as chair- 
man of the Croydon sewage farm he made 
it a model which was afterwards widely 
copied, He studied the general sanitary 
conditions of Croydon with great core, he 
established baths, and ventilated the sewers. 
He promoted in every way in his power the 
Habitual Brunhards Act of 1870 ; and in 
1878, when he was orator of the Medical 
SocietyofLondon,hetooh ‘ AlcoholicBrinhs’ 
as the subject of his oration. He was for 
many years chairman of the “Whitgift foun- 
dation at Croydon. 

Besides many small works and papers 
upon sanitary medicine and alcoholic drinks. 
Carpenter published ‘ The Principles and 
Practice of School Hygiene,’ London, 1887, 
12mo. 

[Leyland’s Contemporary Medical Men, 18S8, 
vol. i.; information kindly given by Dr. Arthur 
Bri&towe Carpenter,] D’A, P. 

OAEPENTER, PHILIP HERBERT 
(1862-1891), palmontologist and zoologist, 
fourth son of William Benjamin Carpenter 

g . V.], was born in London on 6 Feb. 1862. 

lucated at University College 8chool,he was 
at an early age drawn by home infiuences 
to the study o? natural science. In his seven- 


teenth year he accompanied his father in *i 

Lightning on a dredging and soundiBset!" 

to the Faroes, and ne.\t year In the Prw ' 
pine, in which vessel during the foUowi l 
summer he went to theMediterraneaa actc" 
as a scientific assistant on these cruises j 
I 1871 he obtained a scholarship in'nitji 
science at Trinity College, CambnJ 
where he more especially studied geolV 
and biology, obtaining a first class^in th, 
natural science tripos of 1874. Be m!! 
ceeded to the degree of M.A. in lb78 
of Sc.D. in 1884. ' 

After quitting Cambridge and makin'> a 
voyage in the Valorous to Disco Bay ini?;'; 
for scientific purposes, he went to Wunhurj 
and worked under Professor Semper. “Whil- 
there, in consequence of a control erayirhkli 
had arisen concerning his father's investiga- 
tions into the structure of crinoid« Ls 
specially studied that group, and mode is.- 
portant discoveries which soon placed him 
in the front rank of authorities on that sub- 
ject. On his return to England in 1877 hs 
wae appointed an assistant master at 
in special charge of the biological teachiug. 
With many men such duties would have 
practically put au end to original leseaicl^ 
but Carpenter’s enthusiasm and indomitaUs 
energy enabled him to carry out aremarkahla 
amount. The rich collection of echinodtN 
mata brought back by the Challenger is 
1876 proved on additional stimulus, and 
from that time onwards to his death a cou- 
Btant stream of papers flowed from his pra eu 
echinoderms, and especially on crmoIamo^ 
phology. These are about fifty in numher, 
and to them we must add his two chief woite, 
the ' Report on the stalked Crinoids, collected 
by the Challenger,’ published in 1864, aad 
that on the free-swimming forms in 1889. 
Besides these he waa mint author (with hit. 
R. Etheridge, jun.) of the catalogue of the 
Blastoidea in the British Museum, and made 
important investigations into another fossil 
order, the Oystidea, 

The characteristic of his work, apart flout 
its thoroughness and accuracy, was that it 
was conducted on the foUowmg prinnple: 
’The only way to understand fossils properly 
is to gain a thorough knowledge of me mor- 
phology of their living representatives. These, 
on the other hand, seem to me incompletely 
known, if no account ie taken of the life 
forms which have preceded them.' 

Carpenter also largely aided in the section 
dealing with the echinoderms in Nicholson 
and Lydekker’s ‘ Poleeontology ’ (1889), 
wrote a popular account of the same group 
in Cassell’s ‘Natural History’ (18SS), and 
was, in addition, ever ready to help fellow 


Carrodus ^ 

, rTT.m'science. riobaWy.these incea- 
'' Vlltoursafifectea even liia vicoroua con- 
for after suffering in the aummer 
ft® M unuBunlly severe attack of 
‘it- MS its effectB, aggravated hy some 
Se’anvieties, brought about an un- 
inted depression (for generdly 
.u» L Ilia buoyant apmts) 


19 iprii 1870 to Oaroline Emmo Hale, 
L-hter of Edward Ilale, an aasiatant 
ffister at Eton, by whom he had five sons, 
jUsumviug him. 

fObitoaiy notices; Proo. Roy. Soe. lt. p. 
mri byi. M. M[arehaU]; Proo. Linn. Soo. 
1590-2, P. 263; Geological Magazine, 1801, 
a 673, by F. A. BCather] ; Nature, sliv. 628 ; 
mfunnation from Mrs. Carpenter (widow), and 
knowledea.! T, O'- B. 


CAERODUS, JOHN TTPLADY (;188G- 
1896 ), violinist, son of Tom Oarrodua, barber 
and music-seller, waa born at Braithwaite, 
near Keighley, Yorkahire, on 20 Jon. 1836. 
lie had hia first lessons on the violin from 
bis father, and gave a concert at Keighley 
in 1846. Subsequently he studied under 
iiolique iu London and in Stutt^t, and 
made a brilliant dfihut nt the Hanover 
Square Itoome on 1 June 1849. He joined 
the orchestra of the Boyal Italian Opera in 
1865, and, when Costa and Sainton resigned 
in 1S69, he was appointed leader, a post 
which he retained for twenty years. Ulti- 
mately he became principal violinist in the 
Philharmonic and several other leading or- 
chestras; and he was leader at the Leeds 
festival from 1880 to 1892. As a quartet 
player he appeared first at Molique’s cham- 
het concerts m 1860, and as a soloist at the 
London Musical Society in 1868, In the 
latter capacity he was specially wdl known, 
being engaged at the tliystal Folace and 
the leading metropolitan and proyincisl con- 
certs. In 1876 he was appointed professor 
of theriolia at the National Training School 
for Music, and In 1881 he began giying 
violin ndtols, which practically ended with 
a tour in South Africa (1890-1). For some 
time he was a professor at the Quildholl 
School of Music and at Trinity College, 
London, In February 1896 the freedom of 


5 Casey 

Keighley was presented to him in commemo- 
ration of the fiftieth anniversary of hia first 
public appearance there. He was a splendid 
teacher, and in that capacity largely in- 


flfaS“l89i.'^ This was a heavy loss to 
it was, if possible, a yet heavier one 


Hia solo-playing was much admired on ac- 
count of his fine tone and reliable tech- 
nique. Correctness and neatness rather than 
warmth and passion were the distinguishing 
features of Im style, and his ‘school’ was 
generally accepted as a modification of that 
of Bpohr, His published compositions in- 
clude a romance (London, 1881, fol.) and 
several fantasias; and he edited for Pitman's 
‘Sixpenny Musical Library’ a collection of 
celebrated violin duets in eight hooks (Lon- 
don, 1880, 4to) and soma studies. He wrote 
a good deal on his art in the musical and 
otW journals. His ‘ Chats to Violin Stu- 
dents,' originally published in ‘ The Strad,’ 
were subsequently issued in book form (Lou- 
don, 1896). He died suddenly in London, 
from rupture of the (esophagus, on 18 July 
1896. He was twice married, and left five 
sons in the profession. 

[British Muaenm Music Catalogue; Grove's 
Diet of Mnsio ; Brown and Stratton’s Brit, 
Musical Blog. ; Scottish Musical Monthly, Octo- 
ber 1894, August 1896 ; Miisical Times, August 
1886; information from family.] J. 0. H. 

OAHBOLL, LEWIS (1838-1898), 
pseudonym. [See Donosoir, Ohabj;b8 Lni- 

WIDBB.] 

OASET, JOHN (1820-1801), mathema- 
tician, horn at Killtenny, co. Cork, in 
May 1820, was the eon of WUliam Casey. 
He was educated at first in a small sifiiool in 
his native village, and afterwards atMitchels- 
town. He became a teacher under the board 
of national education in various schools, in- 
cluding Tipperary national school, and ulti- 
mately heari-moster of the centoal model 
schools, Kilkenny, He turned his attention 
to mathematics, and succeeded in solving 
Fencelet’s theorem geometrically. This so- 
lution led him into correspondence with Dr. 
Salmon and Bichard Townsend (1821-1884) 
fq.v.l At Townsend’s suggestion he entered 


sizaramp m icsdu and a sonoiaramp m xaox, 
and graduating B.A, in 1862. !^om 1862 
till 1878 he was mathematical master in 
Kingstown school. On 14 May 1866 he was 
elected a member of the Boyal Irish Aca- 
demy, and in March 1880 became a member 
of its council. In 1869 he received from 
Dublin University the honorary degree of 
LL.D. In 1873 he was oiSered a professor- 
ship of mathematics at Trinity College, hut 
with some lelnctonce he chose ra&er to 
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assist the advancement of Homan catholic 
education hj accepting' the professorship of 
higW mathematics and mathematical phy- 
sios in the Catholic University. He was 
elected a member of the London Mathemati- 
cal Society on 12 Nov. 1874, a fellow of the 
Hoyal Society of London on 3 June 1876, 
and a member of the Soci4t4 Scientifique de 
Bruxelles in 1878. In 1878 the EoyM Irish 
Academy conferred on him a Cunningham 
gold medal. In 1881 the Norwegian govern- 
ment presented bitn with Niels Henrik 
Abel's works. 

In 1881 Casey relinquished hie post in the 
Catholic University, and was elected to a 
fellowship in the Hoyal University, and to a 
lectureship in mathematics in University 
College, ^phen’s Green, which he retoined 
until bis death. In 1881 he began a series 
of mathematical class-books, which have a 
high reputation. He was elected a memb^ 
of the Soci£t6 Mathdmatique de Prance in 
1884, and received the honorary degree of 
LL.D, from the Royal University of Ireland 
in 1885. He died at Dublin on 8 Jan. 1891. 

Casey’s work was chiefly confned to plane 
geometiy, a subject which he treated with 
great ability. Professor Cremona speaks 
with admiration of the elegance and mastery 
with which he handled dimcult and intricate 
questions. He was largely self-taught, but 
widened his knowledge by an extensive 
correspondence with mathematicians in 
various ports of Europe. 

Casey was the author of: 1. 'On Cubic 
Transformations ’ (‘ Cunningham Memoirs 
of the Hoyal Irish Academy," No. 1), Dublin, 
1880, 4to. 2. ' A Sequel to Euclid ' (Dublin 
University Press Series), Dublin, 1881, 8vo ; 
6th edit, by Patrick A. E. Dowling, 1892, 
3. ‘A Treatise on the Analytical Geometry 
of the Point, Line, Circle, and Conic Sec- 
tion ’ (Dublin University Press Series), 
Dublin, 1885, 8vo ; 2nd edit, by Dowling, 
1893. 4. ‘ A Treatise on Elementary Trigo- 
nometry,’ Dublin, 1886, 8vo; 4th edit, by 
Dowling, 1896. 6, 'A Treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry containing an Account of 
Hyperbolic Eunctions,' Dublin, 1888, 8vo. 
6. ‘A Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry,’ 
Dublin, 1889, 8vo. He edited ‘The First 
Six Books of Euclid’ (Dublin, 1882, 8vo; 
11th edit, 1892), and was the author of eigh- 
teen mathematical papers between 1861 and 
1880, enumerated in the Hoyal Society’s 
' Catalogue of Scientific Papers.’ From 1^2 
to 1868 he was one of the editors of the 
‘ Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin Messenger 
of Mathematics,’ and for several years was 
Dublin correspondent of the ‘ Jahrbuch fiber 
die Fortscheitte der Mathematik,’ 


[Proceedings of the Royal Soc. 
pp. xxiv-xxv; information kirdw ’j-i 
J. K, Ingram, esq., LL.D.] 
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CASS, SiB JOHN (1066-1718), bentf*, 
tor of the city of London, son of Tlwi^ 
Cass, carpenter to the royal ordnance m 
born in London in 1666, and attained’ar^ 
city merchant to an infiuential position ard 
a large income. He built and endowed two 
schools near St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, wMci 
were opened in 1710, and on 23 Jan. 171 a 
he became alderman of Portsoken wiri 
On 26 Nov. 1710 he was returned to patlii, 
ment for the city in the ohurA ana tore 
interest, and he was re-elected on 12 W 
1713. On 26 Jnne 1711 he was elected 
sheriffi ' to the great joy of the high chmcli 
party,* and on 12 June 1712, upon the occa- 
sion of the city’s address to Queen Anne in 
favour of peace, he was knighted. In 
of his toryism Boyer notes that he voted 
against Bolingbroke’s treaty of commerce in 
June 1713 . Sir John died on 6 July 1718 
aged 62. His widow Elizabeth died on 
7 July 1782. By his will, dated 6 May 1709, 
Casa left 1,0007. for a school at Hackney. 
In 1732 the bequest was neatly enlarged by 
a decision of the court of chancery in con- 
formity with the intention of an unflniahed 
codicil to the will of 1709. The income 
from the Cass estates now exceeds 6,0001, 
per annum. The hulk of this is expended 
upon an elementaryday school, newly erected 
at Hackney, for boys and girls, numbering 
about two hundred and fifty, who are pn^ 
tially found in food and clothing, in addi- 
tion to a technical institute, in connection 
with which are several exhibitions. 

[J. B. Hollingworth's Sermon, with some Ac* 
count of Six John Oass, 1817 ; Boyer's Anneb 
of Queen Anne, 1736, pp. 478, 616, 681, 637; 
Scheme of Charity Commissioners, oidered to be 
printed 6 May 1895; notes kindly communi- 
cated by Charles 'Weloh, esq., F.S.A.] T. S. 


OATES, WILLIAM LEIST HEAD- 
WIN (1821-1896), compiler, eldeet son of 
Hobeit Gates, solicitor, of Fakenbam, Nor- 
folk, and Ms wife, Mary Ann He^win, 
was born at that place on 12 Nov. 1821. 
He wae educated for the law under a private 
tutor, and after passing his examinations at 
the London Umversity went to Chatteris, 
Cambridgeshire. He subsequently removed 
to Gravesend for about a year, bnt^ failing 
to establish a practice, took an appomtment 
in 1844 ae articled clerk to Jqlm Barfield, 
solicitor, at Thatchom, Berkshire. 

His work proving thoroughly uncongenial 
and irksome to him, he abandoned the pro- 
fession, first for private tuition, andktsc on 
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— ; — In 1848 he settled at Wilms- 
and some years later at Dida- 
r-neSanrhester. fn 1860 he remov^ 

in order to co-operate with hia 
^"t^TBolingbrohe Woodward 



General Biography’ (London, 
iSrt’^To* 3rd ed. 1880J. Failing health 


‘ to quit London in September 

SK, near Uxbridge, where he died 
^ oDec 1893. On 36 July 1845 he married 
Serine, daughter of Aquila Eobins of 

^^sides the' works already named and the 
Jeleon ‘ChronoloCT’ in the 'Eneyclo- 
Mdia Britannica’ (9th edi^) he was 
Mthor of: !■ ‘The Pocket Date Book,’ 
Lndon, 1863, 8vo, which ran to a second 
edition. 2. ‘History of England from the 
Death of Edward the Confessor to the Death 
of King John,’ London, 1874, 8vo. He edited 
and largely re-wrote ‘The Biographical 
TKasnry. . .By S. Maunder, Thirteenth 
edition,'^London, 1866, 8vo, besides saperin- 
teading the fourteenth edition in 1873 and 
a subseouent one in 1 883. He also trans- 
lated and edited vols. 7i. to viii. ofd’Aubignfi’a 
‘History of die Keformation in Europe in 
the Time of Calvin,’ London, 1876-8, 8vo. 

rPrivate information j Brit. Mus. OatJ 
'■ B. B. W. 

OAULPIELD, ETCHED (1833-1887), 
Irish sntiquary, was bom in Cork on S3 April 
1823, and educated under Dr. Browne at 
the Bandon endowed school, whence he was 
admitted a pensioner at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1841. He graduated B.A. in 
181.3, LL.B. in 1864, and LL.D. in 1886. 
He often referred to the benefit he derived 
while at college from the lectures in an- 
cient philosophy of William Archer Butler 
[d. v.J In 1863 he published his ‘ Sigilla 
Ecclesiffi Hibevnicin Illustrata.’ In 1867 he 
edited for the Camden Society the ‘ Diary 
of Rowland Davies, D.D., Dean of Cork,' 
1689-80; and in 1869 he published ‘Eotulns 
Pipes donensis,’ or Pipe Eoll of Cloyne. In 
1800 he discovered at Dunmanway House, 
CO. Cork, the original manuscript of the 
autobiographicolmemoii of Sir Eichaid Cox, 
extending from 1702 to 1707, which had 
'^en used by Harris in his edition of Ware’s 
* Writers of Ireland,’ and published the frag- 
ment an extenso. The Society of Antiquaries 
elected him a follow on 13 Feb. 1863. 
While at 0.xford in this year ho discovered in 
the Bodleian Library the curious manuscript 
'Life of St. Fin Barre,’ which he copied and 


published in 1864. In the same year he 
became librarian of the Eoyal Cork Insti- 
tution. In 1876 appeared his important edi- 
tion of the ‘ Oounoil Book of the Corporation 
of Cork,’ followed in 1877 by ‘ The Register 
of the Parish of Christ Church, Cork.’ Next 
year appeared the ‘ Council Book of the Cor- 
poration of Youghol,’ with annals and appen- 
dices, to whiii succeeded the ‘ Council 
Book of the Corporation of Kinsale, 1663- 
1800.’ He was also author of ‘ Annals of 
St. Fin Barre's Cathedral, Cork,’ 1871, and 
‘Annals of the Cathedral of St. Colman, 
Oloyne,’ besides numerous contributions to 
antiquarian periodicals and especiaUy to 
‘Notes and ^Queries.’ As an archmologist 
and genealogist he had few rivals, and ms 
assistance was seldom sought unsuccessfuUy. 
He was appointed in 1876, by royal sign 
manual, librarian to the Queen’s College, 
Cork, and in 1882 was made an honorary 
member of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid. He was also a member for 
many years of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandjr, and he was an active member of 
the committee for rebuilding Cork cathe- 
dral. He died at the Eoyal Cork Institu- 
tion on S Feb. 1887, and was buried in the 
cliuiohyard of Douglas, oo. Cork. Hia wife, 
Dora Bowden, survived him. 

[Cork Weekly News, 19 Feb. 1887 j Times, 
24 Feb. 1887; Atheasoum, 1887, i. 200; Men 
of the Time, 1 2th edit. ; Boose's Modern Bnriish 
Biography, i, 673 i Brit. Mas, Cat,] T, S, 

CAVE, ALPBED (1847-1900), congre- 
gational divine, bom in Loudon on 39 Aug. 
1847, was tho xom-th son of Benjamin Care 
by his wife, Harriet Jane, daughter of Samuel 
Ilackett, He was educated at the Philolo- 
gical School, Morylebone Eoad, London, and 
originnlly intended to study medicine ; hut 
in I860,havingresolved to become a minister, 
he entered New Ooll^, London, whence he 

f raduated B.A. at London University in 
870. On leaving New OoUege in 1872, he 
became minister at Berkliamp8tead,wheuhe 
removed in 1876 to Watford, In 1880 he 
resigned his pastorate, and became professor 
of Hebrew and churem history at Hackney 
College. Two years later he was appointed 
prinoipol and professor of apologeticol, doc- 
trinal, and pastoral theology, omces whidi 
he retomed until his death. In 1888 he was 
chosen congregational union lecturer, taking 
as hia subject ' The Inspiration of the Old 
Testament mductively considered’ (London, 
1888, 8vo ; 2nd edit, 1889). In 1889 he re- 
ceived the honorary degree of D.D, from the 
university of St. Andrews. 

In 18^ and 1898 Cave was chairman of 
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the London boatd of congregational mini- 
sters, and in 1893-4 lie was merchants* lec- 
turer. He was also a director of the London 
Missionary Society and of the Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society. He died on 19 Deo. 1900 
at Hachney College House, Hampstead, and 
was buried on 24 Dec. In 1873 he married 
Sarah Bebecca Hallifax Fox, who survived 
him. 

Besides the worh already mentioned Cave 
was the author of : 1. 'The Scriptural Doc- 
trine of Sacrifice and Atonement,’Edinburgh, 
1877, 8vo; 2nd edit. 1890. 2. ‘An Intro- 
duction to Theology,' Edinburgh, 1886, 8vq ; 
2nd edit. 1896. 3. ‘ I'he Battle of the Stand- 
points, the Old Testament and the Higher 
Criticism,’ London, 1890, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1892. 4. ‘ The Spiritual World : the last 
Word of Philosophy and the first Word of 
Christ,’ London, 1894, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Story of 
the Foundmg of Hackney College,’ London, 
1898, 8vo. He also assisted in translating 
Domer’s ‘ Glaubenslehre,' 1880-2, 4 vols., for 
Clark’s ‘Foreign Theological Library.’ 

[Times, 20 Dec. 1900 , Who’s Who, 1901,] 

CAVE, Sib LEWIS WILLIAM (i832- 
1897), judge, eldest son of William Cave, a 
small landowner of Desborough, Northamp- 
tonshire, by Elizabeth, his wife, was bom at 
Desborowh on 3 July 1882. ^ He was edu- 
cated at Hugby School and Lincoln College. 
Oxford, of imioh he was Crewe exhibitioner. 
He matriculated on26Marchl861,gradaated 
B.A. (second class in Uteres humaniorea) in 
1866,andptooeededM,A.inl877. On27Jan. * 
1850 he was admitted student at the Inner I 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on I 
10 June 1859, and elected bencher on 16 June 
1877. He went at first the midland circuit, 
but afterwards migrated to the north-eastern, 
where he had for some years a large general 
practice. In 1866 he was appointed revising 
Wrister, in 1873 recorder of Lincoln, and 
on 28 June 1876 was gazetted Q.O. He 
was commissioner for the autumn assize in 
1877, was placed on the Oxford election 
commission in 1880 (10 Sept.], and in 1881 
was raised to the bench as justice of the 
high court, queen’s bench division, and 
knighted (11 March, 1 AprU). The ap- 
pointment was unexpected, as Cave's repu- 
tation was greater on circuit than in the 
metropolis, but was amply justified by the 
result. The newjudge joined unusual vigour 
and soundness of judgment to a businesslike 
habit of mind, which greatly contributed to 
despatch. He seized points with remarkable 
rapidity, and his stereotyped response, ‘That 
won’t do, you know. Have you anything 
else P ’ or ‘ What do you say to that r ’ ad- 


dressed to the opposing counsel, W.'jr 
served to cut short a tedious argument ti' 
was as competent in criminal as in civii’c,* ' 
His knowledge of mercantile affairs wasc-" 

E rehensive and intimate, and eaneciallyf^T' 
im for the post of bankruptcy ind^^ 
which he was aisigned on the transfci'- 
of the jurisdiction to the queen’s benehV 
vision under the Act of 1883. To hh 
administration the success of that meatj." 
was in no small degree due ; and had he , 
tired from the bench when he resigned to 
bankruptcy jurisdiction, at the comew 
ment of 1891, ha would have avoideilt 
certain loss of reputation. He never 
showed equal vigour, and the signs of dlu- 
were painMly manifest for some time I fi,. 
his death (of paralysis) at his re-iden 
Manor House, vVoodmansterne, Epsom i 
7 Sept. 1897. His remains were interrelr 
St. Peter’s, Woodmansterne, on 10 Sept ' 
Cave was burly in person and bluff u 
manner, and looked, as he was, the vervin. 
carnation of sound commonsense. He ini'- 
ried on 6 Aug. 1856 Julia, daughter of th- 
Rev. 0. F. Watkins, vicar of Briiwotti 
Northamptonshire, by whom he hod issue. ’ 
He was joint editor of: 1. Stone’s 'Pru,. 
tice of Petty Sessions,’ London, 1861 (fth 
edit.), 8yo. 2. ‘Keiports of the Court f,» 
the Consideration of Crown Oases Reserv^’ 
London, 1801-6, 8vo. 8. The third volimi' 
of the thirteenth edition of Burn’s ‘Justics 
of the Peace,’ London, 1889, 8vo. He wis 
solely responsible for the sixth and sevestli 
editions of Addison’s ‘ Treatise on the Law 
of Contracts,' London, 1809, 1876, 8vo, and 
for the fifth edition of Addison’s ' Law uf 
Torts,’ London, 1879, 8vo. 

[Foster's Man at the Bor, Alumni Oxon , ud 
Bnionet.ige; London Q-ozette, 10 Sept, I 8 SO; 
Farl. Pap. (H. C.), 1881, c. 2866; Times, SSept. 
1897; Ann. Eeg. 1897, ii. 176; I«w Joam. 
11 Sept. 1897 ; Law Times, 11 Sept. 1897, So- 
licitor's Joum. 11 Sept, 1897 ; Hen andWomes 
of the Time, 1895 ; Vanity Fair, 7 Dec. 1893, 
Birrell’s Life of Lockwood, p. 84; Lw 
and Rev. 4th ser. xxiii. 89-42.] J. H, B. 

OAVEN15ISH (1830-1899), pseudonym. 
[See Jones, Hbnbt.] 


OAVBNDISH,ADA(1839-1896), actress 
made her first appearance at theNew Royalty 
on 31 Aug. 1863 as Selina Squeers in a hur- 
letta called ‘ The Pirates of Putney,’ on 
28 Sept, was Venus in Mr. Burnand’s 
‘Ixion,^ and on IS April 1866 Himodamia in 
JPirithous, Son of Ixion.’ At thellwniarket, 
in ‘ A Romantic Attaohmont,’ on 16 Fab. 1866, 
she essayed comedy for the first time. Aftet 
playing Mrs. Featherleyin ‘ A Widow Hunt’ 
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St. James’s Lady Avontkle m tlxe 
‘’■ronf Reform,’ sho first distinguished 
SAf the oriffW Mrs. Pinohbcok in 
Ui n’s Jdaptotion 'Hope,' Haymariet, 
11(69. At the opening of the Vau- 
, ; ikonlflApril 1870 she was the original 
M DiSington in ‘For Love or Money.’ 
Mn ,6 , 4.1,0 Afftrohusn San 



fircf nuK>t in 1110401''^ = — Y •, 

. Gaiety Donna Diana in a revival of 
?• nlc’ so named ; and at the Court Estelle 
• ‘".^ifakeii Spells.’ Her greatest success 
IVCvMemek in Wilkie Collins’s 'New 
Va-rjiH’ at the Olympic, on 10 May 1878, 
^bea her acting made the fortime of an un- 
a=a»t piece. She was for a time manager 
ff the Olimpic, at which she played several 
, r: dnal parts, and was seen ns Juliet. Lady 
arnewtv, an original pm-t in Taylors piece 
named, was given on 9 March 1874. She 
aasnlioseen as Madonna Pia in ‘Put to the 
Ti,t ' InAprill87S,attheGaiety,sheplnyod 
Pestrioein ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ At 
the Globe, on 15 April 1876, she was the 
bfroine ofWilkie Collins’s ‘ Mias Gwilt.’ On 
15 Jan. 1877 she was at the Olympic the Queen 
gf Connaught in the piece so named. In 1878 
eke went to America, opening at the Broad- 
way as Mercy Merrick, and paying through 
the united States ns Bo.saliud,Lady Teaslo, 
oad Juliet. In 1877 she opened the St. 
Jimes’s as Lady Teazle. On 10 June she 
played Blanche in ‘ Night and Morning,’ a 
tendering of ‘La Joie fait Peur.’ On her 
marriage, on 8 May 1886, to Francis Albert 
Marshfil fq. y.], she practically retired from 
the stage, ont after his death, on 28 Dec. 1889, 
acted occasionaUy in the couutiy. Sho had 
good gifts in comedy and serious drama, and 
was more than respectable in Shalcespeoiean 
characters. She died in Loudon 6 Oct. 1896. 

[Personal knowledge; Faacos's Dramatic List; 
Scott and Bowurd'a Blanchard ; Hullingahead’a 
6aiety Chronicles ; Cook's Nights at the Play; 
Atbensum, 12 Oct. 1895, Sunday Times; The 
Theatre ; Era, wirious years ] J. K. 

CAVENDISH, Sib OHAliLES (1691- 
1G31), mathematician, horn in 1691, was the 
youngest son of Sir Charles Cavendish (1668- 
1617), of Welbeck Abbey, Nottinghamshire, 
by his second wife, Catherine, Baroness Ogle 
0, 1629), only surviving daughter of Outli- 
bert Ogle, baron Ogle (tf. 1697). Sir William 
Cavendish [q. v.] was his grandfather, and 
V'ilUam Cavendish, first dmte of Nawcaatlo 
[q. V.], was his brother. From his youth he 
melined to learning. According to John 
Aubrey ‘he was a little weake crooked man, 
and nature having not adapted him for the 


court nor oampe, he botooke Mmselfe to the 
study of the luathematiques, wherein he be- 
came a great master.’ In March 1612 he and 
his brother aoeompanied Sir Henry Wotton 
[q. v.] to France (Niohom, Progresses of 
James 1, 1828, ii. 438). IIis father, on his 
death in 1617, left him a good estate, and he 
devoted himself to the collection of mathe- 
matical works and the patronage of mathe- 
maticians. Ho was knighted at Welbeck 
on 10 Aug. 1619 during a visit of the king 
to his brother (tb. iii. 669-60). On 23 Jan, 
1623-4 he was returned to parliament for 
the boroiigii of Nottingham, Ho was also 
rotarned for the same place to the third 
parliament of Charles I on 18 Feh. 1827-8, 
and to the Short parliament on 30 March 
1640. On the outbreak of the civil war 
Cavendish, with his brother Newcastle, en- 
tered the king's service, serving under his 
brother as lieuieuant-general of the horse. 
He behaved with ^eat gallantry in several 
actions, particulariy distinguishing himsslf 
at Marston Moor (OLABunnon, Uistory of 
the PehelUon, 1888, iii. 376), After that 
battle, despairing of the royal cause, he 
repaired to Scarborough and embarked with 
his brother for Hamburg, where he arrived 
on 8 July 1644. He accompanied his 
brother to Paris in 1646 and to The Hague. 
On 4 May 1649 he petitioned the committee 
for compounding to be permitted to com- 
pound his delinquency in the first war, and 
on 27 Aug., his fine having been paid, an 
order was made for discharging his estate. 
On 4 Jan. 1660-1, however, the committee 
for Staffordshire informed the committee 
for compounding that Sir Charles had been 
beyond seas at the time of his composition, 
and that he was a very dangerous per- 
son. On 27 and 28 March the sequestration 
of his estates was ordered on account of 
his adherence to Charles Stuart and of his 
being abroad without leave (cf. Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. 1651, p. 114), Oavendish 
was disinclined to make any concession by 
returning to England, but as the revenue 
from his estates was sei viceohle to his family, 
his brother Newcastle induced Clarendon to 
persuade him to make his submission. He 
accordingly repaired to England in the 
beginning of November with Lady New- 
castle. They staged in Southwark and 
afterwards in losings at Oovent Garden, in 
great poverty. lie was finally admitted to 
compound, and succeoded in purchasmg 
Welbeck and Bolsover which had been con- 
fiscated from his brother. The proceedings 
in regard to his estates were not com;pleted 
at the time of his death. He was buried at 
Bolsover in the family vault on 4 Feb. 
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1653-4. Another account places his death 
some days later (see Cal, of ClarendonPaperSi 
1869, ii. 317). He was unmarried. 

Cavendish was noted for his mathematical 
knowledge as well as for his Iot e of mathe- 
maticians. Aubrey relates that ‘ he had 
collected in Italie, France, &c., with no 
small chordge, as many manuscript mathe- 
matical! hookes as filled a hoggeahead, which 
he intended to have printed; which if he 
had lived to have doune, the ^owth of 
mathematicaUleariunghadbeen thirty yeares 
or more forwarder than ’tis.’ His executor, 
an attorney of GUfford’a Inn, dying, however, 
left the manuscripts in the custody of his 
wife, who sold them as waste paper. Caven- 
dish was a great admirer of Send Descartes 
and tried to induce him and Claude Mv- 
dorgo to come to England that they might 
settle there under the patronage of Charles I. 
According to .Tohn 'Wallis (1616-1703) 
[q. V.], however, he convinced Giles Per- 
sonne de Roherval that Descartes was in- 
debted to Thomas Harriot [q. v.] in bis 
additions to the theory of equations. In 
1636 Mydorge sent Cavendish his treatise 
on refraction {Hist. MSS, Comm. Portland 
MSS. ii. p. 128), which was probably iden- 
ticol with his ‘Prodromi catoptricorum et 
dioptricorum,’ published in Paris three years 
later. Cavendish was also the friend of 
Pierre Gassend, 'William Oughtred [q. v.], 
and John Twysden [q. v.] According to 
John PeU [q. v.] ' he writt severall things 
in mathematiques for his owne pleasure.’ A 
number of his letters to that mathematician 
are preserved among the Birch manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and some of them 
were printed by Bobert Vaughan (1795- 
1868) [q. V.] in the second volume of his 
‘Protectorate of Cromwell' (1838) (where 
Cavendish is confused with his nephew, 
Lord Mansfield), and by James Orchard 
Halliwell [q. v.] in his ‘ Collection of Letters 
illustrative of the Progress of Science in 
England’ {Hist, Soe. of Scienae, 1841). 
Cavendish was probably the author of some 
mathematical papers, formerly in the pos- 
session of John Moore (1046-1714) [q. v.j, 
bishop of Ely, attributed by 'White Kennett 

E q. V.] to Sir Charles Cavendish [q. v.], 
irother of the Earl of Devonshire. His 
sister-in-law, the Duchess of Newcastle, 
dedicated to him her ' Poems and Fancies ’ 

ffl . A letter from Hobbes to Cavendish 
L641 is in the Harleian MSS. (6796, 
f. 293), and another from PeU dated 18 Feb. 
1644-6 is preserved in the same coUeotion 
(jb. 6796, ff. 295-0). 

[Life of William Cavendish, Duke of New- 
castle, ed. G. H, Firth, 1886, index; Lloyd's 


Memoires, 1608, p 672; Collins’s HisToT' 
tionsofNoble Families, 1752, nn 24 v.i V 
Brief lives, ed. Clark, 1898, j. 153l4’3„^ 'iTj* 
386 ; Bigaud’a Corresp. of Scientific ilen 
i. 22 28, 29, 68, 87. 88 ; Calendar of Comm, f 
for Compounding, pp. 2021-3 ; CUrendoT'.. • 
Papers, 111. 31, 223; Berry’s Gen. 

48 ; Bliet. MSS. Comm. Portland M.S8 
128 : Sanford and Townsend’s Great Gov/J V 
Families, 1866, i. 141.] j. 

CAVENDISH, WILLIAM, 

Ddkb op DnvopaHiEB, seventh MASQm 
Habtihoioit, tenth Eabl op DEvossHret 
and second Eabl op BoBLiNeioii nsns' 
1891), bom on 27 April 1808, in.Chatk 
Street, Berkeley Square, was the eldest = » 

of WUliam Cavendish (1783-18121 hvl! 
wife Louisa (d. 18 AprU 1863), eldest da^ 
ter of Cornelius O’Oallaghan, first Bms 
Lismore. Lord George Augustus Hemv 
Cavendish, first earl of Burlington (I 731 . 
1834), was his grandfather, and 'William 
Cavendish, fourth duke of Devonshire [q v.l 
was his great-grandfather. He was edu- 
cated at Eton and at Trinity GoUege, Cam- 
bridge, graduating B.A. in 1829 as seeoail 
wraimler and eighth classic, Henry Philpott 
[q.y.J, afterwards bishop of "Worcester, W 
senior wronger. In the ensuing examina- 
tion for the Smith’s prizes the order of tkir 
names was reversed. He was also eightli 
in the first class of the classical tripos. le 

f raduated M.A, in 1829, and received tlie 
onorary degree of LL.D. on 6 July 18K. 
On 18 June 1829 he was returned for tlie 
university to the House of Commons, where 
in 1831 and 1832 he supported the govern. 
ment proposals for parliamentary reform. 
He was, in consequence, rejected by the 
university at the Section of 1831, but on 
13 J uly was returned for Malton in Yotbbire. 
On 10 Sept. 1831 his grandfather was created 
Earl of Burlington, and he was henceforth 
styled Lord Cavendish. In the same year 
accepting the Chiltem Hundreds he suc- 
ceeded his grandfather as M.P. for Derbr- 
ehire on 22 Sspt,, and on 24 Deo. 1832 he 
was returned to North Dei'hyshire, which 
he continued to represent until, on 9 May 
1834, he succeeded uis grandfather as second 
earl of Burlington. On 16 Jon. 1868 he suc- 
ceeded to cousin, "William George Spencer 
Cavendish, sixth duke of Devonshire [q.v.] 
From the time of his removal to the upper 
house Burlington abandoned politics and 
devoted himself to the scientific and indus- 
trial concerns of the country. On entering 
into possession of the ducal estates he found 
them heavily enoiunhered, and devoted him- 
self to relieving them of their burdens. 
He showed himself an enlightened and 
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iKial lattdownsr, eoatributing 


900.000/. 

''“lZ'’Xn.iorof7airways in’Covk 
‘'Tvrterford, wkere Ub Irish estate of 
ituated. In. England his 
TTU pwtieularly assoemted with the 
j^^loBBeiit of Barrow-in-Furness, whore 
Q to establish the iron miiimg and 
rMlpioducing industries. .He was cTiair- 
nnt the Barrow Efematite Company on 
?“ .oMtitution on 1 Jan. 1866, and with 
, Jjiaes Bainsden promoted the Furnoas 
Limy and the Devonshire and Bueolouchl 
Lu tfhieh were opened in September 
i-tir’ Hs was also closely aaaooiated with 
tl’ Mtwth of both Eastbourne and Buxton, 
w ie otvned much property, as watering 

^'j^'anshire was flrst president of the Iron 
ssJ fcteel Institute on its foundation in 1868, 
•n] was a munidcent contributor to the 
Vrhsbire College of Science and to Owens 
CiUe’e, Manchester. lie was chancellor of 
the umyaisity of London from 1830 to 1860, 
ii.d on the death of the prince consort in 
IStl wis ohoaen chancellor of Cambridge 
Initersity, an office which ha retained tiU 
£a death. After the foundation of Victoria 
University in 1880, ha became its first chan- 
cellor. Ha was ohainnon of the royal com- 
mijsion on smentifio instruction and the 
nJyancemeat of science, and presented the 
Ciyendish laboratory to Cambridge Univor- 
sty. He was one of the originu founders 
of the Royal Agrioultural Society in 1886, 
and was president in 1870. On 26 July 
ISn he was nominated a trustoe of the 
Bnthh Museum. For fifty years he was a 
breeder of shorthorns, and his Holker herd 
hid s wide reputation. 

Devonshire rarely spoke in the House of 
Lords. He supported Gladstone’s Irish 
lhaich Bill in 1860, and remained in har- 
mony with that statesmon until the seoeesion 
of the liberal uniouhts in 1886 on the ques- 
tion of borne rule, when he became ohairman 
ofths Loyal and Patriotic Union. He was 
noimiuited If.G. on 26 March 1868, and a 
privy coundllor on 26 March 1876. 

Oevonsbirediedon21Dec.l891 at Holker 
Hall, his favourite residence, near Grange in 
Lancaslure, and was buried at Edensor, near 
Cbatsworth, on 20 Dec. He was married on 
6Aug, 1829, at Devonshire House, to Blanche 
Gcorgiam (1812-1840), fourth daughter of 
George Howard, sixth earl of Oarlisle [q. v.] 

By her he had three sons — Spencer Oomptou 
Cayen^, eighth duke (1888-1908^ Lord 
f^eiiokOharles Cavendish [q. v.l, and Lord 
£dw^ Cavendish (1838-1891) — and one 
uughter, Lady Louisa Caroline, married on 26 
bspt. 1866 to Jleer-adiniral Francis Egertou. 
m, xxii.-.eirp, 


Devonshire's portrait, painted by Mr, 
Henry 'Panworth Wells, was presented to 
the Iron and Steel . Institute on 19 March 
by a subscription among the members 
of the institute. 

[Pimes, .22 Dec. 1891 ; Proceodings of tbs 
Hoyal Society. 1802, vol, li, pp, xmcviii— all ; 
Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute, 1809 
PP- 6-28, 1872 i. 218, 1892 ii. 120-7; Doyle’s 
Ome 1 . 1 l Baronage, 1886.] JS, I, 0 . 

CAYLEY, ARTHUE (1821-1896), ma- 
thematician, the second son of Henry Cayley 
by his wife Maria Antonia Doughty, was 
horn at Richmond in Surrey on 16 Aug, 1^1. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1838, and bocome scholar of the college in 
1840. In 1812 he graduated as senior 
wrangler, and was awarded the first Smith's 
prise immediately afterwards; and ha was 
admitted to a Trinity fellowshm on S Oct. in 
that year. He remained in Cfamhridge for 
a few yews, giving himself up ohieBy to 
mathematical research, and laying the founda- 
tion of Boveral ranges of investigation which 
occupied him throughout hia Iffe. No con- 
gonial appointment, however, offorod itself 
which was suffieiont to keep him in residenoe; 
it thus booame necessary to choose some 
profession. lie selected law, left Cambridge 
in 1846, was admitted student of Lineolrs 
Inn on 20 .A^rll 1846, and was called to the 
bat on 8 May 1849. He devoted himself 
strictly to conveyancing; yet, instead of 
attempting to secure a large practice, he 
carefully limited the amount of work he 
would undertake. lie made a distinct re- 
putation by the excellence of his drafts, and 
It was asserted that, had he cared, ho might 
have achieved a high legal position; but 
during the whole of his legal career ho spent 
his jonlously guarded leiBure in the pursuit 
of mathematics, 

Cayley remoined at the bar for fourteon 
years. As an indicatiou of his mathematical 
activity during this period, it may be suffi- 
cient to mention that he published more than 
two hundred mathematioal papers, which 
inclade some of his most brilliant discorerios. 

A change made in the constitution of the 
Sodlerian foundation at Cambridge led to 
tho establishment of the Sadlerian professor- 
ship of pure mathematics in that university ; 
and on 10 J une 1868 Cayley was elected into 
the professorship, an omea which he held for 
Idle rest of his life. Henceforward he lived 
in the universUy, often taking an important 
share in its administration, but fimfing hia 
greatest happiness in the diaoliarge of his 
statutory duty ‘ to explain ond teach the 
priuoiploe of pure mathematics, and to apply 

»« 
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himself io the advancement of that soienoo. 
Such a life naturally was of a quiet tenor, 
and Oayley did not possess the ambition 01 
playing a prominent part in public life. 
Indeed, it was seldom that duties fell to him 
which brought him into popular notice ; 
perhaps the most conspicuous exception was 
his presidency of the British Association in 
1888. Scientific honours came to him in 
copious measure. He was made an honorary 
feUow of Trinity in 1872, and three years 
later was made an ordinary follow once more, 
his first tenure having lapsed in 1862. He 
roeeived honorary degrees from many bodies, 
among others from Oxford, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Leyden, and 
Bologna, os well os from his own univermty. 
From the Eoyal Society of London (of which 
he was elected fellow on 3 June 1862) he re- 
ceived a Boyal medal in 1869 and the Copley 
medal in 1882, the latter being the highest 
honour which that body can bestow. In 
addition to membership of all the leading 
scientific societies of his own country, he 
was an honorary foreign member of the French 
Institute and of the academies of Berlin, 
Gottingen, St. Petersburg, Milan, Homo, 
Leyden, Upsala, and Hungary j and he ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Johns nophius 
University, Baltimore, to deliver a special 
course oi^ lectures there, discha^ing this 
office between December 1881 cud Jimo 1882. 
His life pursued an even scientific course, 
and his productive activity in mathematics 
was terminated only by his death, which 
occm'red at Cambridge on 2G Jan. 1895. He 
is buried in the Mill Hoad cemetery, Cam- 
bridge. His portrait, painted by hir. Lowes 
Diclnnsou in 1874, hangs in the dining hall 
of Trinity college ; and a bust, ly Mr. llenry 
■Wiles, was placed in 1888 in the library of 
that college. 

Cayley contributed to nearly every sub- 
ject in the range of pm'e mathematics, and 
some of its branches owe their origin to him. 
Conspicuously among these may bo cited 
the theory of invariants and covariants; the 
general establishment of hypergeometry on 
broad foundations, and specially the intro- 
duction of ‘ the absolute ’ into the discussion 
of metrical properties ! the profound develop- 
ment of branches of algebra, which first were 
explained in a memoir on matrices; contrihu- ; 
tioiis to the theory of groups of operations ; 
and advances in the theoiy of the solution 
of the ^uintic equation. Not less important 
were his contributions to the theory of ana- 
lytical geometry, alike in^ regard to curves 
and to surfaces. There is hardy an important 
question in the whole range of either subject 
in the solution of which he has not had some 


share. Nor is it to the varioustk^ 
pure mathematics alone that he contnh , ? 
His services in the region of thooS.i 
oatronomy wore of Buhstantial impottel** 
and in one instance ho was enabled 17’ 
elaborate piece of refined analysis tn ii" 


J. xcoiwai U.OUJ.U11WU101-B. Also, mlfluniii 

any estimate of his work, aoooimt should if 
taken of the various papers he wrote uiwT 
theoretical dynamics, and in piutiouW rf 
tworapOTts upon that subject presented! 
the British Association. It remains 
course, with the future to assign him’C 
position among the masters of his science 
By his oontompornvies he was acknowledfd 
one of the greatest mathematiciane of b 
time. “ 


As regards his publications, the hodyijto 
he found in the memoirs contrihuted,tlttoiiili 
more than fifty years, to various mathemnW 
journals and to the proceedings of learned 

societies. Ilis papers, amounting to non 
than nine hundred in number, have tea 
collected and issued in a set of thhteea 
volumes, together with an index volume, by 
the Cambridge University Press (1889^{ 
Oayley himself published only one separate 
hook, ‘ A Treatise on Elliptic Fimcbom' 
(Cambridge, 187C ; a seoond edition, nift 
only slight changes, was published in Hi95 
after his death). 

[Proooedings of the Eoynl Sec. vol, Iriii, 
(1896), pp. i-xliii, reprinted as a preface towl! 
viii. of the Oolloctod MathomntiGnl Papen^ ai 
just quot ed. The exact dates and places of the 
publication of liis memoirs are stated in con. 
noction with each paper oonlaiucd in the thirteen 
volumes. Prefixed to vnl. xi. is an oiccltat 
photograph of Oayley by Mr. A. O. Dow-Snrith] 

.A. n. F, 

CECIL, ARTIIUH, whose real name™ 
Abthtjh Omijj Bltot (1843-1898), aetor, 
born near London in 1843, played ae an 
amateur at the Richmond theatre and eke< 
where, and made, as Arthur Cecil, on 
Easter Monday 1869, his first moiessionid 
apipoaranoe at the Gallery of Illustration 
with the German Reeds as Mr. OhurchmouBe 
in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘ No Cards,’ and Box in the 
musical rendering of ‘ Box and Oox ’ Tm Mr. 
Burnand andSir ArthurSuUivan. Inl874he 
joined the company at the Globe, abating 
on 24 Jan. as Jonathan Wagstnff in llr. Gil- 
bert’s ‘ Committed for Tx'ial,’ ond playing on 
6 April Mr. Justice Jones in Alberys ‘Wig 
and Gown.’ At the Qoiety on 19 Dec. he 
was Dr. Cains, and in the following Fe- 
bviinry, ai. the Opera Oomique, Toudistone. 
Other ports in which ho was seen were Sir 
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— ^ . nn,,,fiCT in 'Loncloii AsauruncO) j 
Tnwiues in tlie musical piece so 
«»"S%SrAnaTole in the -IsW of! 
I fihmles in Byi’on's ‘ < )il and i 
Ater Teazle, Tony Lumpkin, I 
\Biegw, “ . ,m Parents and Oiiar- 

“^ WSfflohe on 16 April 1876 ho 
St Dr Downward in Wie Ool- 
6wilt,’Iiaving' previously at tho 
If on 6 Feb. played Ohappuis lu 
“ ?Lne Boleyn.' On 30 tjont. at 
^‘^Coe of Wales/he was in ‘ Poril ’ tho 
StRoodbL Grafton. The Hev. Noel 
S ™>pHiin the ' Vicarage ’ followed on 
aCohl877, and Baron Stein in ‘Diplo- 
“ 19 .Tan. 1878. There also he plnyod 

?ffl&dge in ‘ Oasle ’ and Tom Dibhles In 
a CTothing/ On 27 Sept. 1870 ho 
Jthe tot Johnllaniond, M.P., in ‘ Duty. 
At the opening by the Bancrofts of thollay- 
mnket on 31 Jan. 1880 he played Oravos m 
“ifoBay.’ He was Loi-d Ptarmigan in ‘ So- 
(Wr’and Demarots in ‘ Plot and Passion.’ 

At the Court tlieatre, in tho manago- 
meat of which ha was su^equontly asao. 
wtedwith John Clayton [q. v. Suppl.3, hQ 
»U 0 B 34 Sept, 1881 tho (irst Baron Vordii- 
tet ia ‘ Honour.’ At this house ho was tho 
tfit Connor Ilennassy hi tho ‘IJootor’ on 
ailMoh 1888, and subsoquonlly played Mr. 
Qayoninthe tolionairo,' Iliohard Blook- 
tainin ‘Margery’s Lovers,’ Buxton Scott in 
iTouLgMrs. ‘Winthrop,’ Lord Henry Toiler 
la the ‘Opal Ring,’ Mr. Posket in tho 
‘llaiiatrate,’ Vero Quookett in tho ‘Sohool- 
and Blora in ‘ Dandy Dick.' Tho 
tkeetia then olosod. When, under Mrs. 
JohniVood and Mr. A. Ohudloigh, tho now 
house opened (24 Sept. 1888), ho was tho 
Sat Miles Henniltor iu ‘ Mamma.’ On 7 Fob. 
1889 he played at the Comedy Pickwick in 
a oaatata so named. At tliu (Joint ho was 
8. Berkeley Brno in ‘ Aunt Jack' on 1 3 .1 ul;^, 
sit Man Twembloy in tho ' Oabiuot Mini- 
ster’ on 23 April 1890, tho Buko of Dimoway 
la the ‘Volcano’ on 14 March 1801, and 
Stuart Crosse in the ‘ Late Lamoutod ’ on 
6 May At the Comedy ho woe on 21 Aiiril 
ISOiitheflrst Charles Doakiniii tho ' Wjdow,’ 
and at the Court Sir Jaraos Braniston in tho 
‘QaatWan ’ on 20 Oct. On 18 Fob. 1803 
herepeated atthoGarrlck Baron Stoln. Ho 
suffered much from gout, died at the Orloans 
Cluh, Brighton, on 16 April 1606, and won 
buried atMortlako. In addition to his por- 
fotmauces, tho list of whicdi ia not quite 
coaiplete, he gave ontortaiumonts in sooioty 
and wrote songs wliioh had somo vogue. 
He was a thorough artist and a clover aotor, 
mote temarkablo for noatiioss than rohusl- 
tese or strength. 


'3 Cecil 

[Pei'soiiul knoirlodgs; Pasaoo's Drumatio 
List; Cook’s Nights at the Play; Boott and 
; Howard’s Blanchard ; Dramati'o Pocr.igo ; The 
ThoBiro, various yours ; ICra Almnnaolc, v.ii-ious 
years; Bnnday Times, various years; Ilollings- 
hoad’s Qiiioty Ohronicles.J J. JC. 

OEOIL, alias SNOWDEN, .TOIIN (1568- 
1020), priost and political advonturor, was 
bom m 1658 of paronts who lived at Woi"- 
coator. ITo was oducatod at Trinity Ool- 
logo, Oxford (JDomi/ Diaries, p. 863), oooanio 
a llonian catliolic, joined the sominary at 
llluiims in August 1683, and in April of 
Iho following year, when Jio was twenty-six 
years of ago, passed to the English college at 
Homo (Fotiiiv, liecords, Diary of tho Collogo, 
p_. 164), wliero ho rocoived holy ordora. For 
oightoou months (1687-8) ho ootod as Latin 
socrotary to Oardinal Allon, and afterwards 
spent two years in Spain, and was with 
Fat her Parsons at his nowly ereotod seminary 
at Yulladolid, Early in 1601 Parsons sent 
(Jooil, with anoi lior priest , Fixer, aliasWilson, 
into Jdngland, via Amstordam; butthevesssl 
in wliioli they sailed was captured by her 
Majesty's sliip IIopo in tho (Jluumol, and the 
two pnosts wore carried to London. Hero 
they at oiico oamo to tovms with Lord 
Burghlny. Oooil Jiad already in 1 688 carve- 
spoiidod, under the name of Juan do Campo, 
with Sir Francis VValsingham. Ho now ue- 
clarod that altiiough ho and his companion 
hiul boon out rusted with troasonahle com- 
missions by Parsons, in proparatiou for a 
frosh attack upon England by tho Siianisli 
foroos, they novortholoss dotostod all such 
practices, and hud rosolvod to reveal them 
to tho govornmonl at tlio first opportunity, 
(Jooil hoped to obtain liberty of conscionoo 
for oatiiolio priests who oBoIiowod politics, 
and, willi tlio view of helping to distinguish 
loyal from disloyol clergy, ho willingly 
undertook to sorvo tho queon as soorot iii- 
forinor, provided lluit lie was not oompollcd 
to betray catholio as catholio, or priost as 
priest. On this uudorstauding lio was sunt, 
at liis own loquosl, ini o Soolliind. For 1 ho 
next ton years this olovor advonturor con- 
Irirod, without soriotis dilllculty, to coinbiiio 
tho charaotors of a zealous niisBionaty priost , 
apolitical agont of tho Scottish oatholic oarls 
in rohollion against thoir king, and a spy 
in tho employ mont of Burgliloy and Sir 
Roboit poou, In Soolland lie resided gono- 
rally with Jmrd Soton, and aotod ae con- 
fessor or spiritual director of Barolay of Lody- 
laiul. Wliun Qoorgo TCorr was captured, on 
his starting for Spain with tho 'Spanish 
Blanks,’ 31 Doo. 1602, there wero found 
among his papers letters from John Cooil to 
Cardinal Allon and to Parsons, assuring 
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tliam of Ills constant adherence to the catholic 
faith and of his sufieiings in consequence, 
also a letter from Ilohert Scott to Parsons, 
roferring indeed to some false rumours in 
circulation to the discredit of Cecil, hut re- 
commending him to the jesuit on account 
of ‘ his probitj and the good service he had 
done in the Tinayard.’ Three mouths later 
the catholic lords, when hard pressed by 
King James, sent Cecil on a diplomatic 
mission to Parsons in Spain, Here he was 
welcomed by his former friend and patron, 
who unsuspectingly introduced him to Juan 
d’ldiaquez as ‘ a good man who had suffered 
for the cause.’ For greater secrecy Parsons 
sent him disguised as a soldier, and told 
Idiaquez that he must give him money to 
get back to Scotland. In the statement re- 
garding the projects of the Scottish lords 
laid before Idiaquez by Cecil, he describes 
himself as ‘ a pupil of the seminary of Val- 
ladolid’ (Ca/. Spanish, Eliz. iv, 003, 613- 
617). All this time he was in constant com- 
munication with Sir Sobert Cecil and Sir 
Francis Drake, who seemed to place some 
value on his services, and in 1694 he boasted 
to the Earl of Essex of all he had done, and 
how he had discovered the plots of catholics 
by bringing their letters to Burghley {Kat- 
field Papera, iv. 473, 478, 479 j Gal. Dom, 
Eliz. 1691-4, p. 47^. 

In October 1694 CocU. was again sent into 
Spain by the Earls of Angus and Errol to 
represent to King Philip the condition of 
catholics in Scotland, and to solicit his aid. 
He made no secret of this mission to Sir 
Eobert Cecil j for, writing to him, SO (P) Dec. 
1696 ( Cal. Dom. Eliz.), he says ! ‘ When last 
in Spain I gave such satisfaction that I was 
employed by the contrary party to give in- 
formation of the estate of Scotland, and to 
see if the King of Spain would be brought 
to do anything to succour the nobility there 
and in Ireland.’ He tells that he had handed 
over to Drake letters of Parsons and Sir 
Francis Englefleld, adding: ‘lam again ready 
lo_ serve you, always reserving my own con- 
science, Not a leaf shall wag in Scotland 
but you shall know.’ 

In 1690 Cecil was once more in Spain, 
commissioned by the catholic earls to follow 
u]) and to countermine the diplomatic in- 
liigues of John Ogilvy [q. v.] of Poury, who 
had, or pretended to have, a secret mission 
from James to seek the friendship and alliance 
of Philip, and to assure the king and the 
pope of his own catholic sympathies and 
proclivities. Cecil met Ogilvy at Borne, 
where the two men endeavoured to over- 
reach each other at the papal court and with 
the Duke of Sesa, with whom they had 


frequent interviews, Thevtiimril! ' 
together into Spain^^and m 
they mesented to iphilip at iff 
SBverta memorials, Cecil attackinif 0„i 
and demonstrating the hostilitv ““'I' 
the catholic religion and its adherentaTi 
the falsity of all his catholic pretend C 
Bxnoanre of the Snnt.t.i's.1, IHnn. - - 


/lUiom Crichton, [q. v.J, the aged fpsuitwi 
i opposition to the policy of lath^pSi’ 
had constantly upheld James’s claim tn". ' 
coed to the Englfsh throne. He a^ 
wrote anonymously, and disssmiaater! 
manusmpt ‘An Apologia and Defence of 
K. of Sootlande ngamst the infamous liKrt 
forged by John Cecill, English Priest h 
telhgencer to Treasurer Cecill of E nyLi 'i 
To this Oocil, wlio had received aboX, 
time the degree of doctor of divinity from tie 
university of Paris or of Oahors, rephed mtb» 
rare tract, of which Ihs copy in tho Rut* 
Museum is probably unique; it is ontitU 
‘A Discovarie of the eiTors committed and 
inivryes don his M. A. ofl‘ Scotlande and Ko- 
hilitye off the same realma, and lohu CeevD. 
Pryest and D. off diuinitye by a malihS 
Mythologie titled an Apolosie and codiM 
by William Criton, Pryest and moS 
lesuite, whoso habit and behauioure, whoa 
cote and c5ditions, are as sutahle as £«ao 
his hados, and Jacob his voioo.’ The 
is dated ‘from the monastery of Montmnitte’ 
10 Aug. 1699. The writer, indignant at 
being stigmatised as ‘ intelligencer’ to the 
EngUeh government, declares that it was 
done to ruin him, and that, as he is shout to 
pass into Scotland, tho charge might be his 
death. 

At the end of 1001 Cecil was in France, and 
npporently in comp^any with Eoheit Bmca 
[q.v. SuppLh for Oardmnl d’Ossat, writing 
from Home, 20 Nov., warns Villoroi ngainst 
both men as spiee acting on behalf of Spain 
D’Ossat may have been misinformed on this 
point with regard to Cecil. In imycase, 
two months later this versatile diplomatint 
appears in quite another company, lita 
the four deputies of the Eugliadi appellant 
priests, .John Mush [q. v.]. Bluet, Anthony 
Ohampney [q. v.], and Baruehy, were starting 
on thoir ^journey to Borne to lay before the 
pope tboir grievances against the arohpilest 
Blaokwell and the .jesuits, Br, Cecil unet 
pootedly took the plneo of Barueby in the 
uoputation ; and fortified with testimomala 
from the !l^-enoh government, in apite of 
D’Cssat’s warnings, be for tbe next nine 
months assumod a leading port in the pro- 
ceedings with tho pope and cardinals— pro- 
coodings in which one of the main ebar^ 
brought against the Jesuits was their un- 
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'--"ZlAAniiawilii tho ailiiirs of stato. 
popet ® •„ yaiu Renounced OboU to tlio 

Ciadl®. a forger, a spy, the friend 
KCks and the betrayer of Ins brethren ; 
jflerehcsjsnu similar or inoro 

•"LlibUaMusetions agoinat all Ins other 
ajcrediWaa ^gre disbelieved or 

opponent , the cnarg Cecil had 

^''‘^Ivomable Ldiences of the pope, 
attlity and tact gained for him groat 
“IS the clerical party, to whose 
attached himself. It is pro- 
hia pen that we owe the ‘Jlravis 


7 


U ii.46-lBD. In 1006 he was 
c?ofL, toother with %. Ohampnoy, to pre- 
'Tto the popo the petition of a number of 
Sish prfeats for episcopal government. 
ThMndipiant Parsons again doiiouiioGd Ins 
JeieiirT.anddesired that ho might bo seised 
md put upon his trial (Tniamiv, Dodd, 
Tlfl 11 xiT-.v-v)( but Dr. Cecil roinainod 
Miarme^ in fortune or character. 1 1 0 for 
some time held the appointment oi chaplain 
md almoner to Margaret of Valois, tho 
divoiced wife of Henry IV, and settled down 
to a quiet life. There are oven indications 
tbat he became friendly with tho josiiits. 
Ha handed over, indeed, copies of ow'liun 
letters touching Garnet to tho Knglihh am- 
basiidor; but Oarew, forwarding thoin to 
Siili8huiy,2Peh. 10O7,wroto that ‘ ho [Cecil 1 
Birfkte so great with P&ro Colton that I 
daw not warrant this for clear water' (It. 0. 
French correapondenoe). Ho died at Paris, 
according to Dr. John Southeoto’s Nolo Boole 
(US, penes the Bishop of Soulhwnrlr), on 
21Deal620, 

[Dodd's Church IIist.ii. 377 j Rlntomcnts and 
Xettera of 'John Suomlon,’ Cal, Stale Papers, 
Dorn, Elis. 1601-4, pp, 38-71 ; Oaldotwoorl'H 
Hist T, 14-86 ; Dooumonts illuslmtliig Cathelio 
Folu^.d^c., vis. (1) Summary of Memorials pro- 
taated to tho King of Spain by John Ogitvy of 
Pomy and Dr. John Cecil i (2) Apology end 
Defeace of the King of Scotland by Patlioc Wil- 
liain Creighton, S.X, oditod, with introduotinn, 
hyT.O.Law. in Miscellany of tho Scot. IlisU 
^ 1803; Ibe Archpriost Controversy (Iloyal 
Bat. 80c,), Tol. ii. pneelm.] T, 0, L. 

aBLLIER, ALERED (ladd-lSOl), com- 
ber and conductor, son of Arsbno Oolliar, 
French master of Haclcnoy groinmiur school, 
was born at Ilaoltney, London, on 1 Hoc. 
1814. He was educated at tho grammar 
school there, and at tho ago of olovon ho 
hacame one of the childxon of tho Olmpol 
%d, St. James’s, whore ho had os a follow 
porker Sir Arthur Sullivan [q. v. Suppl.] 
n.ii:™ ^]jg following organ appoint- 


ments: 1862, All Saints’, Blacldieath ; 1866, 
Ulster Hall, Belfast (in succession to Hr, 
E. T. Ohipp), and conductor of tho Belfast 
Philharmonic Society; 1808, St. Alban’s, 
Ilolborn. He soon, however, excliangod tho 
organist’s career for that of a coinpooer and 
conductor. Ho was the (Irst musical director 
of the Court Theatro (January 1871); from 
1871 to 1876 director of tho orchestra at the 
Opera Comiquo, Manchester ; from 1877 to 
1870 at tho Opera Cmnique, London; in 
1878-0 ho was joint conduotor, with Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, of tho promonndo concerts, 
Oovont Gordon, and ho also held similar 
appointments at various theatros. lie sub- 
sequently, owing to considerations of health, 
resided abroad, especially in America and 
Australia, 

Collier's chief claim to fame rests upon 
his comio opm'.is. 'I'liu most suceossful of 
them was ' Dorothy,’ whicli had an extract 
ordinary popularity when priiducotl at the 
(laiety Theatro on 26 Sept. L880, and a run 
of upwards of nine huiulrod nights. The 
opera was a fresh arrangement of hie ' Noll 
Owyiine ’ music, produced ton years hoforo, 
Imt with a now libretto. Tho song 'Queen 
of my Heart,’ 0110 of the most popular nuin- 
Ixtrs in tho opera, was a forgotten ballad 
composed by him several years before, and 
which hud long heeu reposing on tho sholvos 
of a Ixitulon music pitblislior. Oollior’s other 
comio operas wore: 'Charity begins at 
]lomo’(OalIcry of Illustration, 1870) ; ‘The 
Multan of Moohn,’ I’rinco’s Tliualro, Alon- 
chester, 16 Nov. 1874 (rovived at Ktrand 
Thontro, ].>ondon, with nowlibrotlo,2l Sopl. 
1887) ; ‘Tho Tower of London ’ (Mmichoslor, 
dOot. 1876); 'Noll Gwynno’ (Manohostor, 
16 Oet. 1870); ‘The Eostor Bvolliurs’ (St. 
George’s Hall, London, 1876); ‘Bora’s 
Dream' (17 Nov. 1877); ‘Tlio Spootre 
fCniglit’ (0 Eoh. 1878); ‘Bella Donna, or 
tlio Litllo Beauty and tho Groat Boast’ 
(Manchuslor, A jiri'l 1878) ; ‘After All’ (Lon- 
don, 10 Hoc, 1870); 'In theSiillis’ (21 Eoh, 
1880) ; ‘ Tho Oaw) ' (Mavoy Thoatro, 18 Eob, 
1886); ‘Mrs. Jiirramio’s Qenio’ (Sovoy, 
Id Eob. 1888) ; ‘ Dorie ’ (Lyric Theatre, April 
1889); and ‘The Mountobaulcs,' libretto by 
W. S. Gilbert (Lyric Thoatro, i .Tan. 1802). 

Gifted with a vein of molody, Oollior 

a cd his gonitis to bo best adapted to tho 
uotion of comio opicrn, but his muso was 
often hamporod by wealr libretti. lie was 
loss successful in more serious work. His 
grand opora in throe acts, ‘I’andora’ (to 
Longfollow’s words), was proditood in Boston, 
U.S.A,, in 1881, but it has never boon por- 
Ihrmod in lOngland. Ho sot Gray’s ‘ Elcpfy ’ 
as a cantata for tlio Loods musical festival 
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of 1883, composed incidental imisic_ to ‘ As 
you like it ’ (1886), a suite sympkonique for 
orchestra, a barcarolle for flute and piano- 
forte, various songs and pianoforte pieces, of 
■which latter a danse Pompadour is -well 
Itnown, He was an excellent ^an plaj'or 
and had a fine literary taste. Ha wrote a 
trenchant article in ‘The Theatre ’ of October 
1878. entitled 'A Nightmare of Tradition,’ 
in wnich he put forward a plea for English 
opera. The worry of producing hie Inst 
opera (' The Mountebanks ’), which he did 
not live to see performed, doubtless hastened 
his premature end. He died at 69 Torring- 
ton Square, Bloomsbury, the house of a 
friend, 28 Deo. 1891, aged 47. His remains 
are interred in Norwood cemetery. 

[Grove’s Dictionary of Kusic and Musicians, 
iv. £83 ; James D. Brown and S. S. Stratton's 
British Musical Biography ; Musical Herald, 
Pobruary 1802 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] P. G. E. 


CENNIOH, JOHN (1718-1766), divine, 
was born in Heading on 12 Dec. 1718. His 
grandparents were imprisoned in Hea^ng 
gaol os quakers, but his father, John Cennick, 
conformed to the church of England, and 
Wh he and his son wore regular attendants 
at St. Lawrence's church in Heading. _ As a 
youth, Cennick suiTered much from religious 
despondenev. In 1738 he was greatly af- 
fected by the reading of Whitefleld’s ‘Jour- 
nal.’ In the following year he went on a 
visit to Oxford, saw Wesley, ond became a 
devout member of the early methodist band; 
the widespread iudiflerence to the terrors of 
sin which had caused him so much anguish 
ceased to oppress him. Ha now went down 
to Bristol and began to preach under Wes- 
ley’s guidancej but devoted the best of his 
time to teaching in Ilingswood school for 
the children of colliers. After some months’ 
combined work he had a serious dillbrence 
with Wesley, and made a closer union with 
Whitefield. In 1746 he made a tour in 
Germany among the Moravian brethren. In 
1747 he marrSd Jane Bryant of Clack, 
Wiltshire, and two years Inter was ordained 
deacon in the Moravian church at London. 
He died in London on 4 July 1766, leaving a 
daughter, who married J. Swortnerof BristoL 
A great number of Oennick’s sermons, 
peached inMoorflelds, Bristol, South Wales, 
Ireland, and elsewhere, were separately 
printed. Two volumes of his sermons ap- 
peared in 1763-4. ‘ Twenty Discourses,’ in- 
cluding many of these, followed in 1762. 
The 'Sermons’ were coUeoted on a larger 
scale in two volumes, London, 1770; wore 
reprinted in ‘ Village Discourses,’ under the 
supervision of MatUiew Wilks, in 1819 ; and 


a selection of them was issued in onTT' 
deoimo volume, London, 1862, In adii,, 
to the sermons Cennick puhlishad foa,Z ‘ m 
collections of hymns : 1. ' Snta-ed Hvm,,?* 
the Children of God in the Day oflS' 
grimage,’ London, n.d. ; 2nd edit. I741 , 
‘ Sacred Hymns for the use of BeV,!,'" 
Societies,’ Bristol, 1743. 3. 'A CoIlS’ 


of Sacred Hymns,’ Dublin, Srd edit ifjif 



widely known. The most popular, 'in , 
slightly abbreviated form, is ‘(Jhildren rt 
the Heovenly King.’ A few of Cannte 
hymns, left m manusc^t, were printed 
the ‘ Moravian Hymn Book ’ of 1789. w 
his hymns contain fine stansas, but ate rett 
unequal. 1 

A portrait, engi-aved by Atkinson ‘afe 
an original picture,’ is prefixed to ‘Villa,. 
Discourses,’ 1819. ^ 


[Bastard’s A Monody to the Memory of Joh 
Oenniok, Exotor, 1705 ; An Abstract of the 
Safforings of the Quakers, 1738, ii, 13 j Jnl®', 
Diet, of Hymnology; Darling’s Bibl, Ojdop,. 
015 (with a detailed list of forty diacoutau) 
Eogors’s Lyre Brit. 1867, p, 868; Tyerman'i 
Life of Wesley, passim ; Boase and CowfnB’a 
Bibl. Oorniib.; Watt’s Bibl. Brit.; Brit,B5i. 
Cat.] T.S, ' 


CHADWICK, Sib EDWIN (1800- 
1890), sonitary roformer, born at Longaiglit 
Manchester, on 24 Jan. 1800, was the son 
of James Chadwick, and grandson of An- 
drew Chadwick, a iriond of John Wesley. 
James Chadwick was a man of versatile 
talents ; ho taught hot any and music to Jok 
Dalton (1766-1844) [q. v,] the chemist; to 
an associate of the advanced liberal politi- 
cians of his time; edited the 'Statesman' 
nowspaper during the impiisonment of its 
editor, Daniel Lovell [q, v.] ; became editor 
of the ‘ Woslern Times,’ and finally settM 
as a journalist in New York, where he died 
at the ago of eighty-four. 

Edwin Chadwick received his early edu- 
cation at Longsight and Stoolcport, and on 
the removal of his family to London in 1810 
his training was continued by private 
tutors. At an early ago he went mtoan 
attorney’s oiBce, and subsequently entered 
as a student at the Inner Temple, where lie 
wna called on 20 Nov. 1830. While pur- 
suing his legal studios he eked out his 
narrow means by writing for the 'Morning 
Herald ’ and other papers. His first article 
in the ‘Westminster Review,' contributed 
in 1828, dealt with ‘ Life Assurance,’ In 
the course of jjroparing it he was led into a 
train of reasoning that developed into what 
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— ’^rTTji^gaiiitiify idoa/ iiiilyn*nci 


and iiifluencod 
' I ou 

Police,’ in die ‘ I--onclon Ro- 
irained liim the aclmiratiou 

wTsentliam for a time, assisting 
.nmoletinff Mb admiuistratiou (-(ido, 


at Mb death in 1833. 
StMm wanted Chadwick to l>«!omo the 
Satie and permanent expmmdor of the 
L^mite philosophy, aiid oUered him an 
?SidBncv on that condition. Chadwick 

Cnoff been added to tho colloction at tho 

UniTersity College, Gower Street. 

Hie idea of eradicating disoaflo now took 
M^«easioa of Ohadwiclt’s mind, and ho mwnt 
Lchtime in personal invoatigation of lover 
im While he was still hesitating an to 
lisfiitnre oourso of life, ho rocoivod and ac- 
cepted the offer of an aasistant coramiHHiimor- 
eliipon thepoor-Iaw coinmission, thou (1833) 
on the threshold of its work. Ju tho folio w- 
ini year he WHS appointed 0 cliiof ooiiiiniH- 
cimwr, his promotion hoin^ duo to Cio ml 
iehad exhibited in eolh'otmg n vast array 
of acts os to the exist ing ajrstom of poov- 
hw management, and to lua groat ability 
m suggesting reinedios for its evils. 11 is 
impiom methods at first mot with dis- 
fnvWfrom Ms colleagues, but ovontunlly 
his propositions, with somo important niodi- 
fcatione, were corrled out. In tho samo 
yar (IMS) ho was engaged on tlio royal 
commission appointed to inve.stigato tho 
condition of factory children, and won tho 
chief author of the report which roooin- 
mended the appointment of governiiiont in- 
spectors under a control authority ,_ and tho 
lunitntion of childron’s work to six hours 
dsily. Eventually tho report led to tlio 
ptssmg of the Ten Hours Act and tliu 
estshlisbinent of tho Iialf-tiiiio systuiii of 
edneation. Among otlior proposalH in tho 
rept was ono that omployors should bo 
hwd responsible for accidonts to Ihoir wovk- 
wople, a suggestion that was, aftur a very 
long interval, carried into ofibot by tlio pass- 
ing of the Employors’ Liability Act (1898). 
In the course of his ovidcnco bofoni a com- 
mittee of_ the IToiiso of Commons in 1833 
he spoke in favour of restricting tho trnfilo 
in spirituous liquors, and tho provision of 
healthy recreations for tho pooplo. IIo also 
advocated the payment of ponsious to dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors, and tho dosiru- 
bility of teaoMug tho moii a trade while on 
service. 


In I83'l Ohadwick look the oflicoof secre- 
tary to the nowpoor-law commission, and thus 
hocamo ohiof oxociitivo ollicer under tho 
Poor-law Law Amendment Act. It is little 
to say tliiit ho brought extraordinary iiulubtry 
and ability to boar in his difiicult task, 
which was poiTormod amid many 0111 - 
barrassmonls. At first he had only half- 
hoartod support A'om tho corainissioiiors. Sir 
Thomas Franhland Lewis and J ohn G. Klinw- 
Lofovro,nnd when thoy resigned and George 
Mcholls wont to Iroland ho was mot with 
strong opposition from their suoonssovs, 
George Oornowall Lewis and Sir Francis 
Howl. Asa momhor of tho connnissloii ap- 
pointod in 1838 to inf[uiro into tho best 
moans of oatablisliiiig an oiliciont constabu- 
lary foren, ho along witli >Sir Oliarloa Rowan 
prepared a report which omhodiod tho prin- 
cipfo oxpoundi'd in liis original papor 011 
‘ I’rovontivo Police : ’ uomoly, ‘ to got at tho 
romovahlo anlocodonls of orimo.’ 

Tho first sanitary commisHiou was up- 
pointod at CluulwIcVs initigalion in 1839, 
its iinniodiatu occasion being duo to an 
apjiliealioii for his assistanoo by tho Whifco- 
oliajiol aulhoritios, who wero driven to do- 
s^iair by an opidianionl outbroalc in their 
district. 'I’lio oommiasionors probod tho evil 
i lo its Boiirooi and tlioir report with its 
startling ruHoliitioiis and romodial suggos- 
lione attraolod vory wido atlontion, and it 
forlhwitli hocamo a toxii-bnok of sanilatioii 
throughout tiio oountry. To C'liadwick’s 
dirocting hand in this imittur may safely ho 
asoribeu tho bogiiining of public sanitary 
xolbrm. 

Almut this tinio Chadwick indnend Lord 
Lyndlinrst to inlroduco in tho now Llogistra- 
tion Act, by which tho rogislrar’s oHioo was 
CHiablishod, tho im])orlant clnnso providing 
for tho rugisfration of tho cansos as woU as 
tho mimhor of deaths. Tho training of 
panjior childi’ou was ti subjoct which oo- 
oupicd part of his atlontion in 1810; and 
his 'Report on tlio Result of a Kpociol In- 
miiry into tho Praotiou of Liilurmont in 
Towns ’ oamo out in 1810. Ills roooininon- 
datlous in hoOi tlioso matters rosultod in 
important Icgislutivo inoasurus. 

Anotlior sanitary commission suggest od 
by Obadwiolc was appointed in 1844, and 
roparlcd tho same year, but progress was 
dolayod by critical political ovoiits, 'While 
this was sitl/iiig Olindwiolt, nlongwitli Row- 
land Hill, Joim Stuart Mill, Lyon I’lay- 
fair, J)r, Neill Ariiott, and other frieiids, 
formed a society called ‘Friends in Oouiicil,’ 
whiifii mot at each other's houses to discuss 
questions of political economy. 

In 1846 tho poor-law commission, osta- 
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’cEAFfEB'S, 


WILLIAM a811-1892), 
^ (IbtH authority on Iiau-mttthB und 
the 6 ‘r^iX son of WL Ohaffors, was 
-Ratling Street, London, on 28 Sopt. 
i«n wd was educated at Margate and at 
i? Tavlors’ School, -whero he was 
f; 1 ^ 4 . no was descended colla- 
iSmthefomilyof Eiouam Oiurrms 
® 706), the son of a Liverpool slui^ 
St Uo set up a pottery fabric m 1762 
J^made blue and white oarlhonwaro in 

- wiea After discovering a rich vein of 

rLaiae a serious rival of Wedgwood ae a 
Ltioal potter until his proinatiiro death 
iKceniber 1766. Ho was hiiricd m the 
Surdivard of St. Nicholas in Liverpool. 

Wiliam Ohnffors was at trnclod to aiitiqiin- 
riim studies while a dork in tho city of IjOii- 
donbytlie discovery of tho ohoioo Homan 
sad mediBval autiquitios in the foiindatioiis 
of the Royal Exchange during 1838-9. lie 
jeoan at the same lime to coneontrata atlon- 
tion upon tho study of gold and silver pinto 
sad ceramics, ospooinlly in regard to llio 
official and other marks hy which datoa and 
ploces of fabrication can ho dislinguiflliwl} 
uidinl863he puhlislu’d tho two invaliiahlo 
volts by whiohho is likoly to bo romoiiilmrod. 
Lite Hawkins’s ‘ Medallio Hist ory ’ or 0 wilt's 
'Dictionary of Arolulcotiiro,’ they arc hoth 
boBig gradually trmisforniod hy othor haiidn, 
but they will douhtloss hoar Iiis iiamo for a 
longtime to come. Thayoi-o! 1. 'Hall Marks 
on Bold and Silver I’lalo, illiintraU'd, with 
Tables of Annual Dalo Lot tors oinployod in 
the Assay Oflicos of tho United Kingdom,’ 
i803,8vo; Si'd od. 1808 ; 8 th od. with ‘Ilis- 
toncB of the Goldsmiths’ Trade, hoth in Eng- 
land andPronoe, and roviaod London and I’ro- 
Tinoial Tables’ (willi introdiiolory essay hy 
C. A. Markham, 1890). 2. ‘Marks nud 
Monograms on Pottery and Porooloin of tho 
kenaissaiice oud Modern Poriods, with 
Bistorical Notices of each Maiiuutotory, 
mecedod by an introductory Essay on 
Vasa Fictilia of tlio Orook, lioinano-HriliBli, 
aadllediiovalEras,’ 1803, 8 vo, 1800, 1870, 
1872, 1874, 1876, 1880, 1897, and H)00 
Wth over 8,600 pot tors’ marks), rovisod by 
Frederick Lilcbliold. Tho aim of tho worlc 
was to he for tho Hornmic art what Pran- 
(ois Binlliot’s 'Lictionnairo des Mono- 
graniines ’ was to painting, and it at 01100 es- 
tabllsbed Oha/l'ors ns tho loading authority 
upon hia subject. Ifo produced two furtlior 
Tolnmos of minor importaneo in 1887, ‘Tlio 
Eeramio Gallery’ (in 2 vols. with flvo liiiii- 
ared illustrations) and ‘Oilda Aurifa- 
btoium,’ 1883 (a history of goldsmiUis and 


plate workors, their marks, &o.), in addition 
to a ‘Handbook’ (1874) abridged from his 
‘Marks and_ Monograms,’ a ‘larked Cata- 
logue of Coins,! and ono or two minor oata- 
logUQS. But his rmntation rests upon tbo 
two groat works ot reforonco and tlio 0011 - 
mderable talont that ho displayed in organis- 
ing the oxhibitions of art treasurGS, at Man- 
chester in 1867, South Kensington in 1802, 
Leeds in 1869, Dublin in 1872, Wroxhain in 
1876, and Hanley (at Iho groat StaQbrdshire 
exliibitiou of ceramics) in 1800, 

Cliaflors had boon olcctod F.S.A. in 18(13, 
ond ho wa 8 _ a frenuont contributor to tho 
‘ ATohmologia,’to ' Notos and Quorios,’ and to 
various learned periodicals upon the two 
Buhjocls of which ho possessod a knowlodgo 
in somo rospocta iinrivnllod. About 1870 ho 
rotirod from Fitzroy Sqiiaro to a liouso in 
Willosdon Lnno, hut ho moved thonco to 
West llanipslead, whoro lie died on 
12 April 1802. 

fTimos, 10 April 1802; Atluinrenm, 1802, i. 
641 : Notes and dnorics, 8th sor. i, 40C ; Mon 
of tho Time, 1.81h ed. j ClmlforB’s Maries and 
Monograms, 1000; Mayor’s Hist, of Uio Art of 
I’otlory in Llvornool, 1866 ; Brit, Mns. Ont.) 

T.8, 

OIIAMBERS, ROBERT (] 832-1888), 
publlshor, son of Robert Ohambors [q, v.J 
and nepliow of William Ohambors [q. v.h 
was born at Edinburgh in March 1832, and 
was oducati'd at Oivciis Placo school and in 
London, ‘ Linos to a littlo Boy,’ which wore 
addresBod lo Itim by his father, appeared in 
‘ Chamhors’s Edinburgh Journal ' for 14 March 
J840. 

Ohambors hooamo a morahor of tho pub- 
lishing firm in 1863, and in 1802 wrolo an 
excoBont book on golfing (‘ A Eow Rambling 
Itomarks on Ooir). A poom on St. An- 
dnjws links was tho joint work of Ohambors 
and his fathur. In 187(1, on tbo rosignaliou 
of 3 nmes I’nyn fq.v. Siippi.], lie became edit nr 
of ‘Uhnnibers’H .Tournali’ ho oocnslonally 
coutrihulod papers, and ho conducted tho 
mac nsiiio with i^reat snccoss. On the death 
of his undo William in 1888, tho whole ro- 
sjmnsibilily of (lie jmblisliinghouso dovolvod 
upon him, hut ho was assisted during tho last 
two or Ihrco years of his life by bis oldest 
son, OharloB Ohambors. 11 0 took on aolivo 
part in tho production of tho first edition of 
‘Ohoinhors’s Eucyclopoodia ’ (1860-08), and. 
helped in tho preliminary work in oonnoo- 
tion with tho new odilion. He also assisted 
Aloxnndor Ireland [q. v, SupplJ in the pro- 
poi’alion of the 1884 odition or his father’s 
‘ Yealijjos of IhoNaturalllislory of Creation,’ 
in whioli was given tho first authoritative 
information of the authorship. 
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Cliambers 'waa for lon^ in delicate health, 
and spent most of his time at North Ber- 
•vricli or St. Andrews. He died of an affoe- 
tion of the heart on 23 March 1888 at his 
house in Claremont Crescent, Edinburgh. 
He was a member of the St. GUes’s Cathe- 
dral board, and, like his uncle, took much 
interest in tho church. He was liberal- 
minded, and, with his genial temperament 
and fine burly frame, was very popular with 
his workmen and friends. By his marriage 
in 1856 with a daughter of Mr. Murray An- 
derson of London, he had three sons and 
three daughters, oil of whom survived him. 

[A.thsneeum, 31 March 1888; Scotsman, 
23 March 1888 ; GHasgow Herald, 26 March 
1888; Memoir of William and Bobert Cham- 
bers, 13th ed. 1884.] 0. A. A. 


ings ; comprising the Metropolitan Bute,,., 
Act, Fixtures, Insurance,’ &o., London IRjI 
12mo j also, with A. T. T. I^eterson of -1’ 
Treatise on the Law of Railway OomuaniM 
in their Formation, Incorporation, and 
vernment, with an abstract of the stututa 
and a table of forms,’ London, 1848 8vo” 
[Foster’s Mon at the B.ir and Baroneta*.. 
Grad. Cant.; Gent. Mag. 1861, h. 79; (I lS 
Hertfordshire (‘Hertford’), ii. 84; MemS 
Parliament (ofilcial hats) ; Hansard’s Pori te 
3rd ser. cxxiv-cxliii., olxxxi-ocsov. • Vanit. 
Fair, 22 Nov. 1884 ; Times, 26 Doc. 1891; 
Times, 2 Jan. 1892; Law Jonrn. 2 Jan. iss’’ 
London’s Roll of Fame, pp. 345, 391.] J. M B,*’ 


OHAMPAIN, Sir .IOHN UNDER. 
WOOD BATEMAN (1836-1887), gen^ 

[See BATmAir-OHA.MPAiir.] 


CHAMBERS, Sin THOMAS (1814- 
1891), recorder of London, son of Thomas 
Chambers of Hertford, by Sarah, his wife, 
was born on 17 Deo. 1814. Ho was educated 
at Clare Hall, Cambridge, where he received 
the degree of LL.B. in 1836. On 28 April 
1837 ha was admitted student at the Middle 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on 
20 Nov. 1840, and elected bencher on 7 May 
1861 and treasurer in 1872. He had for 
many years a lucrative practice in the com- 
mon law courts, and on 26 Feb. 1861 look 
silk. He was elected common serjeant in 
1867, ond in 1878 recorder of the city of 
London, having received the honour of 
knighthood on 16 March 1872. In 1884 he 
was elected steward of Soutliwark. 

Chambers was returned to parliament in 
the liberal interest for Hertford on 7 July 
1862, but lost his seat at the general election 
of March 1867. Returned on 12 July 1866 
for Maryleboue, ho continued to represent 
that constituency until the general election 
of November 1886. As a reformer he was 
best known for his persistent advocacy of tho 
inspection of convents and of the legalisation 
of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Bv his death, at his residence in Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, on 24 Doc. 1891, 
London lost an assiduous public functiona^. 
His remains were interred (30 Doc.) in the 
family vault in All Saints’ Church, Hertford. 

Chambers married on 7 May 1861 Diana 
(d. 1877), daughter of Peter White of 
Brighton, by whom he had issue. 

An ‘ Address on Punishment and Refor- 
mation,’ delivered by Chambers at the Lon- 
don meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science in 1862, is 
printed in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the associa- 
tion. He was joint author with Qeorgo 
Tattersall of ‘ The Laws relating to Build- 


OHANDLER, HENRY WILLlAN 
(1828-1889), scholar, only son of Hobtrt 
Chandler, of London, was born in London 
on 31 Jan, 1828. His early education nis 
neglected, but by diligent study in the Guild, 
hall Library ho acquired enough Greek «nd 
Latiu to enable him to matriculate at Ox- 
ford on 22 June 1848. On 8 Dec. 1861 ke 
took a ecliolarshm at Pembroke College, of 
which on 4 Nov. 1863 he was elected fellow, 
having graduated B.A. (first clnss in Utem 
hvnwmoresYva. tho preceding year. He pro- 
Deeded M.A. in 1866, was tor some yens 
lecturer and tutor at his college, and held 
the Waynilete chair of moral and meta- 
physical pliilosophy from 1807 until his 
death. Aflor tho publication of on inaugunl 
lecture, ‘ The Philosophy of Mind : a Correc- 
tive for some Errors of the Day,’ London, 
1867, 8vo, ho confined himself to oral leach- 
ing. His favourito topic was the Nicoma- 
ebean Ethics^ of which his exposition woe 
aoiite and stimulating. He hved the life 
of a scholarly roolnse, devoted to the study 
of Aristotle and his commentators, and is 
understood to have amassed copious materials 
for an edition of the mastor's ‘Fragment':,' 
in which ho was imliupily forestdled by 
the German scholar, Yaluniin Rose. In 
1884 ho was appointed curator of the 
Bodloian Library. An onthusioatic hiblio- 
philo, ho signalised his accession to office 
by a strong protest against the practice of 
lending the rare printed hooks and mnmi- 
Boripts preserved in that venerable repMi- 
tory (see infra). By way of altemetiTB 
he proposed the reproduction of texts by 
photography, and is said to have had an 
Arabic manuscript thus copied for Sir Bi- 
chard Burton at his own expense, As e 
scholar he was distinguished by vest, minute, 
and recondite learning and immense labo- 
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His knowledge of tliu Greek 
nousiie®' j^igtotle was unique j and 
v^Mute to leave any monument worthy of 
was due partly to his estromo 
WLisness, partly to chronio ill-honlth. 
^ugliout the greater part of hie life lie 
tirev to insomnia, wliioli in his lator 
Ss induced tlie fatal, habit of taking 
Jlilomlin enormous quaiilUies. Ho died on 
Sf 1880 from the effecls, as oertifiqd 
i-Lneat. of a dose of prussic acid admi- 
Sd by himself at Pembroko Oollogo, 
Ttia koto and manuscripts lie left to Mrs, 
wife of the master of Pombroko, and 
iala deedof gift dated 17 Got. 1880 
“ ethemtotho oollego on condition tliat 
SieTwere preserved ns a soparato collect, ion ; 
, citslogue of the Aristotelian and philo- 
Mpluoal portions, with a sketch portrait of 
ffr-jlar by Mr. %dn6y Hall, was pubhsliod 
(aHfflymoiialy in 1891. 

Chandler’s best work is unquostioimbly liia 
'Practical Introduction to Orook Accentua- 
tion,’ Oxford, 1804, 8vo i 2nd edit. (Olaron- 
don Press aor.) 1881, 8vo; of wliioh ‘Tho 
of Greek Aooontuation ’ (Olarondon 
Ptssa ser,), 1877, 8vo, is a synopsis ; buttho 
depth and variety of his erudition wuro 
hardly less conspicuous in his 'Miacellanoous 
Ti;mAi»lat.i o nB and Suggoetions,' London, 
1866, 8vo. He also made two valuable con- 
tributions to the biblioOTnphy of Ariatotlo, 
T«, i 1. 'A Catalogue of lildilioiis of Arist otlo’s 
Nioomaohean Elhios, and of Works illus- 
trative of them printed in the PiftoonUi 
Century j together with a Lottor of .Oon- 
Btantimis Fafeocappa, and tho Podioation of 
a®fanslation of Anslotlo's Politics to Ilum- 
pbrey, Sake of Gloucester, by Loonardus 
Aretinus, hitherto uiipublisliod,’ Oxford, 
1888, 4to. 2. ‘ Qhronological Index to I'kli- 
tlonsof Aristotle's Nioomachoan Ethics, and 
of Works illustrative of thorn Horn tho 

a in of Printing to the Year 170(1,’ Ox- 
1878, 4to. 

His minor works are os follows: 3. ‘An 
Examination of Mr, JolPs Edition of Arm- 
totls's Ethics.’ Oxford, ISGt), 8vo, 2. ‘ A 
Paraphrase ov the Nioomachoan Etliios of 
Aristotle. Book the ]''iret,' lOxford, 18R0, 
^ 0 . S. 'Kvo Court HoUs of Groat Oros- 
jingham in tho County of Norfolk, tmnslntod 
wifli an Introduction and Notes,’ Tvoiidon, 
1886, 8vo, 4, ‘ On Lending Bodleian 
Books end Manuscripts ’ (privately printed), 
1886 ? 6. ‘On Book-leiidiiig as praotisod 
at the Bodleian Library,’ Oxford, 1880, 
8vo, 8, 'Further Komam on tho Policy 
of Lending Bodleian Printed Books and 
Manuseripts,’ Oxford, 1887. 7. ‘Soiuo Ob- 
servations on tho Bodlolan Olossod Cata- 


logue,’ Oxford, 1888, 8ro. His manuscript 
remains at Pembroke College consist oi; 
1. ‘Bibliothooa Poripaletioa: a Oafaloguo of 
Printed Books relating to Aristotlaj his 
Philosopliy, and Followers, with Critical 
Notices of most of them,’ 3 vols, 4to, 2. Col- 
lation of Brilieli Museum Addit. MB. 14080, 
3. ‘ Hand Catalogue of Aristotelian Gollec- 
iiona.’ 

Chandler edited in 1873 the ‘Loiters, 
Loetures, and Horiews, including tlie Phron- 
iislorioii ’ of his friend, Henry Longuoville 
MonBol[q. v.] 

[Fostoi’s Alumni Oxen. 1716-1880; Oxford, 
Hononrs Bog, ; Classical Eoriow, iii. 321 ; Ox- 
ford Mug. 22 Key 1 880 ; Oxford Boview, 16, 
18, 20 May 1880; Times, 17 May 1889; Ann. 
Bog, 188!), ij. 146; Burgun's Lives of Twelve 
Good Men, ii. 208, 211-24 ; Cat. of the Aristo- 
lolinn and Bhilnsophical Portions of the Library 
of II, W. Ohandlor, 1801 ; Brit. Mns. Cnt.l 

J. M. n. 

CHANDLER or OHAUNDLEE, 
TllOAJAS (;idH8?-1490), dean of Iloro- 
ford. LBoo OirA.nNDi.na, I 

OHAPLEAH, Sib JOSEPH ADOLPHE 

i l 840-1 898), Onnadian sialesmon, born on 
I Nov. 1840 at Soinle ThOtoso do lllniiivillo, 
in the county of Toxrobonne, in the province 
of Quebec, whore his family had boon 
settled for neorly a oontury, was tho son of 
Piorro. Chaplmi, a mochnnic, by his wifo 
Zoo Sigouin. lie was eduonled at Torro- 
hoiiuo and Haint-llyaciniho. Ho turned his 
attention to law, and entered the oHico of 
Messrs. Ouimet, Morin, & Maichund, at 
Montreal. lie joined tho Institut Oiinadion, 
of wMoh ho ovontnally boenmo xirosldont. 
In Decomber 1801 he was called to the bar 
of Lower Oannda. Ho ihon ontorodlnto 
portnorship with his former principals and 
began to practise at tho Montreal bar. Ho 
showed groat power as on orolor, devoting 
hiuiBolf largely to criminal practice. lie 
was at one time professor of criminal inris- 
prudouco at Laval University, ond jirofessor 
ofintoruntionollawln thosoclion osInbliBlied 
in Montreal. On 2 April 1873 ho was 
croatod a queen’s oouusol, and in October 
1874 he clofendod Ldpino and Nnull . at 
Winnipeg against tbo charge of murdering 
Thomas Scott during the robollion of Louis 
Eiol [q. v.T 

From. 1 860 Oliopleau took a 2 )romin(mt part 
in polUicB, attaeliing himself to the consox- 
vaUvo party. In tlio beginning of .1802 ho ^ 
acquired n poouniory intorost in the tri-weekly 
nowspopor ‘Lo Ooloniaatour,’ which ho 
oditod ibr two yoors. In 1807 he was re- 
turned to tho first provinciolparliamontnftor 
the confederation as member for tho county 
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of Terrebonne, a seat which he retained 3892 he was appointed lieutenant-eoTern 
until 1882, when he was returned to the of Quebec. In 1878 Chapleau obtaiaed tT 
Canadian House of Commons for the same honorary degree of D.O.L. from LavelU^. 
place on 16 Aug., and continued to repre- vorsily._ In 1881 he received the Eom«n' 
sent the county until his appointment as decoration of St. Gregory the Great, an^ 
lieutenant-governor of Quebec in 1892. 10 Nov. 1882 that of the legion of honom 
Upon the reconstruction of the Chauveau of Ifranoe, and in 1890 ha was nommatrJ 
cabinet in 1873, under Gddfion Ouimct, K.O.M.G. He died at Montreal on 13 Jnj, 
Chmlcau accepted office as solicitor-general 1898, and was bimied on 16 June {jj 
on ^ Feb., and retained it until the over- Cote des Neiges cemetery. On 2B Soy 
throw of the cabinet on a charge of corrup- 1874 he married Marie Louise, daughter of 
tion on 8 Sept. 1874. On 27 Jan. 1876 he Liieutenaut-colonel Charles King of Sha- 
entered the De Boncherville government as broohe in the province of Quebec, 
provincial aecrotaiy and registrar. This In 1887 a number of Ohapleau’s speediPj 
position he retained until March 1878, when were edited by A. do Boniieterre with the 
the lieutenant-governor, Luc Letellier de title ‘ L’llonorable J. A. Chapleau. ha 
St. Just, dismissed the ministry, although Biographie, suivie do ses prineipaux Bis- 
they possessed a parliamentary majority, cours’ (Montreal, 8vo). 
and called the liberal leader, JOL. G. Joly, [Bonnstorre’s J. A. Chiiploau, 1887; Morme's 
into office. Chapleau became leader of the Canadian Men and Women of the Time, 189a 
oppositionuntilJoly’h resignation in October Bibaiid’s 1*801114011 CaiMdion, 1801;l)cni'J 
1879, when he was caUod on to form a Canadian Portr.iit Qallory, 1881, iv. 88-9 (with 
ministry. He himself took the portfolios portrait); Eoss's CydopindiB of Canadian Bum., 
of agrioalture and public works, besides 1888, pp. GS4-7 ; David’s lios Contemporaui, 
acting ns premier. Ilia term of office was fionipaiiitiii, 

distinguished, by the ro-ostablisliment of Dohtical Appmntatntai 

relations between IVanee and Lower Canada, Ol*''''™, 1896.J E. I. 0. 

by the foundation of a Canadian commercial CHAPMAN, FEEDlilTlIC (1828-1895), 
agency in France, and by the establishment of publisher, was the youngest son of MioW 
a lino of steamers between Havre and Mont- and Mary Ohopmnn of llitehin, Herts. He 
real. Ho also succeeded, for the first time was born nt Cork Street, llitehin, in 1823, 
since 1877, in obtaining a surplus in the in the house which hod belonged to hig 
budget, in which ho was assisted by the sale collateral ancestor,GeomB Oliapman, the poet 
of the North Shore railway. At the general [q. v.l, and was eduootodat llitehin gramaior 
election of 1881 he swept the province, school. At the age of eighteen he entend 
carrying fifty-three seats out of nine^-fivo. the employment of Ohapman & Hall, puh- 
In 1878 Chapleau declined the ofimr of a lishers, a firm founded in 1884, o^ which his 

E ortfolioin the Dominion cabinet made to cousin, Edward Ohapman, was the head. The 
im by Sir John Alexander Macdonald puhlishinghouse was then at 186 Strand. In 
[q. V.], but on 29 July 1882 he accepted tdio i860 it was removed to 103 PicoadiUy, and 
post of secretary of state for Oanoda and it fiimllyj in March 1881, took up its quosteis 
registrar-general, in succession to Joseph in Henrietta Street, Coveut Garden. On 
AUred Mousseau who succeeded him as the death of WtUiam Hall (of Chapman & 
premier of Quebec. On the same day ho Holl) in March 1847 Frederic Chapman sno- 
was sworn a member of the privy council, ceoded him as partner^ and on the retirement 
On 4 July 1884 he was appointed a com- ofEdwardOhBpmoninl864,]?roderioOhap- 
missioner, and proceeded to British Oolumbia man become the head of the firm. In this 
for the purpose of investigating and reporting position he embarked upon a pushing and 
on the Bulfiect of Chinese immigration into snccessM policy. For a time ho published 
Canada. In the following year he distin- the works of the Brownings, while Loid 
guished himself by his firm attitude in regard Lytton, Anthony Trollope, and George Mere* 
to Louis Hiel[q.v!], whose fate aroused muoh dith wore all clients of the firm ; Ivollope'e 
sympathy among the French Canadians, At oldp son was for three and a half years p 
the risk of an entire lose of popularity he sociated with Ohapman as a partner. Witli 
maintained that Biel had committed a great Dickens his relations wore long very dose. 
. crime and that his punishment was just. Dickens’s connection with Cliapinan & Hall 
After Macdonald’s death in 1891 he con- began in 1836, when William Ilall made to 
tinned in the ministry of Sir John Abbott Diohens tiie suggestion which nltimatdyled 
[q. V. Suppl.] till 3 Dec. 1802, Wt as seore- to the publication of the ' Fiokwick Papers ’ 
taw of state and afterwords from 26 Jan, (Fobstdb, i. 67 sqq.) The firm subsequently 
1802 as minister of customs. On 7 Dee, published ' Nicholas NioMoby,’ ’ Mseler 
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r^TraMk.’ ‘ Barnttby Ruilge/ ‘ 01(1 

Hiimpki^ , Ohuzialowit/ and 

CuBOSitj pliop) _ , j Dickens 
firm, and entered into 
‘•iSStitk Messrs, Bradbnry & Kvans. In 
CwsTW, renewed lus connoc- 

leoHjflow » Ohapman & Hall, who 

!‘®J?WBmainderofMsl30oka,andFrodorio 

ZoSieed the copyright of Dio- 
P^Cworls upon the author^a death in 18/0. 
t' P« r 01 mpman & Hall mhliahod the st>- 
of Carlyle’s 4ife 

ion nftor 1880, whon the bnsmess was 
Sinto a company. It pttrchaeod the 

. s . _J! r!».»1«Ta'a ’nrA-Plffa. 


CO] 


0erio Ohapman yroiected m 180C the 
(portnightly Review,^ wluch was at Jirst 
edited by George Henry Lowes [q. v.] and 
i«jnedtwicea month. When Mr. John Mor- 
wwas appointed editor in 1807 it hocamo a 
ffliathly periodical. Mr. Morloy retired from 
tie edi&ip in 1883, and was snocoedod in 
Lm bT Mv. T. II. S. Esoolt, Mr. Prank 
Harris, ond Mr. W. L, Courtney. In 1880 
Ciapman turned his business into a Innitod 
cammnj, at tbo bead of which ho romainod 
until the time of his death. Ho died on 
1 March 180B, at his houao, 10 Ovington 
Sqasre, London. Ho was twine married, 
ffis first wife was Clara, oldest dauglilor of 
Joseph Woodin of Petersham, Surrey. By 
her he left a eon, Prodorio Hamilton Ohap- 
Mim, an oGloer in the Duko of UoruwairB 
bgbt infantry. His aooond wife, who sur- 
Tires him, was Annio Marion, dpffhlor of 
Sit Eobort Harding, ohiof ooinmlsRionor in 
bankruptoy. By ber ho left a danghtur, 
Mne, married to Harold Brooko Aider. _ 
^apman was on iutimato torms with 
mimetous men of lottora of his day. Ilo was 
a keen sportsman— a hunting man in Jiis 
earlier days, and to tho last an export shot. 
[PilTatoiafoinmlion;l''orstoi''HLiroofDiok(inB, 
si 1876, passim j Anthony Trollopo’s Autobio- 
graphy.] I. 8. L. 


OHAPMAH, Sib PREDERTOK EU- 
WAM (1816-1803), gonoral, only eon of 
lUriiard Chapman of Gat chull, noar 'I'aunton, 
and nephew of Sir Stophoii Remnant OJinp- 
mau [q. V.], was horn in Dumiirara, British 
Gniana, on 10 Aug. 1816. Aflor passing 
through the Royal Military Aoadomy at 
IVoolwich he roceivod a commission as 
socoud lieutenant in tho royal onginoore on 
18 June 1835. He hoonino brevot oolonol 
2 Nov. 1866, regimi'iital lioutonant-oolonol 
1 April 1869, mn,ior-gonoral 7 SopU 1807, 
boutonant-general' and oolonol-oommandant 
royal engineors 13 April 1872, gonoral t (lot. 


After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, and a few months’ 
service at Portsmouth and Woolwich, Chap- 
man went to tho West Indies in November 
1837, returning to Englond in Pebruary 
1843, He spent a short timo in the Dover 
command, and then was employed in tho 
London military district until Pobruary 
1846, when he wont to Corfu. There he 
booame first known to theDuka of Cambridge, 
wlm was commanding the troops in the 
Ionian Islands. lie returned home in Oe- 
iobor ISnij and did duty at Ohatham until 
Iho beginning of 1864. 

On is Jan. 1864 Chapman was sent to 
the Dardanollos to report on tho defoncos 
and to oxamino tho peninsula helwoon the 
Dardanollos ond tho Gulf of Soros. On tho 
orrivnl of Sir John Pox Burgoyno [q. v.] at 
Gallipoli in tho following month Oliopman, 
by his drreoiion, surveyed tho lino which 
I Bnrgoyno considered suitable for an on- 
: tronohod position to cover tho passage of 
tho Dardanolles. Ho was assisteu by Lion- 
tenant (afterwards lieutenout-genoral) C. B, 
Ewart and Lieutenant James Burke (after- 
wards killed on tho Danube), and some 
Proneh and 'lurkish ollleers. In spito of 
aevoro weather and doon snow Ohapman 
oxnoulod tho work rapidly, and Burgoyno 
took tho survey with him to England to lay 
before the govurnmout. Ohajiman next ex- 
amined and Buvvoyod Um position of Buyiik 
Tchokmodjio, with a view to cover Oon- 
slniitiiioplu by a lino of di'fonco works run- 
ning from Boa to sou in tho ovout of tho 
advanco of Ihn Jinssians. 

On iho (Inclaration of war Chapman was 
attached to llio first division, commanded by 
tlio Ditlce of Oamhrldgo, os senior ongincer 
olUcor, with Captain Montngn’fl oompany of 
royal sappers ond miners under his orders, 
Tlo did duty with this division whilo in 
'Turkoy, and also for some timo in tho 
Crimno. lIo took part in tlio battle of Iho 
Alma on 30 Sopl., and was moiitionod in 
doRjMil olios of 38 SepI . J 854, In Oof obor be 
WHS appointed 1 o the commiuid, os director, 
of tho left British attaok at tho siege of 
BebnsLopol, and oouliunod in this post until 
33 March 1866, whon Miuor (afterwards 
Mi(jor-gonoral Sir) John William tlordon 
[q. y.T, the director of tho right British 
attack, being severely wounded, Chapman 
booame executive onginoor for tho whole 
siego operations undor Sir Harry David 
.ionos [q. V.] Chapman was prosont at tho 
battle of Tnitorman on 6 Nov., and distin- 
gulRhod himself throughout the siege opera- 
tions, especially in the atloclt on tho Rodan 
on 1 8 Juno 1866 and in the assault of 6 Sept. 
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II B ms mentioned in despatclios of 11 Nov. in 1822. lie ms apprenticed to 
1864,23 Juno and 9 Sept. 1866. He re- maker at "VVorksop, out, not stayine ^ 
turned home in NovemBor ; was made a with him, wept to his brother, a 
companion of the order of the Bath, military student at Edinburgh, who sent him out T 
division, on 6 July 1866, an officer of the Adelaide to start in business as a wate) 
librenoh legion of honour, and received the maker and optician. Returning to Eurme 
Crimean medal with three clasps, the Sar- about 1844, he began studying mediciaein 
dinian and Turkish medals, and the third Paris, and continued his studies at St 
class of the Turkish order of the Medjidie. George’s Hospital, London. After submiu 
He was also awarded a pension for dis- ting a book on human natm'e to Chetn « 
tin^ishod service on 23 Nov. 1868. publisher and bookseller in Newgate Stwet 

On 8 April 1866 Chapman was appointed he was led to take over Greens business’ 
commanding royal engineer of the London which he transferred to 142 Strand, E« 
military district, from which in September acted as agent for American firms, and in 
1857 ho was transferred in a similar capacity his capacity of bookseller originated the al- 
to Aldershot. From 1 Sept. 1860 he was lowance of 2d. in the shilling discount to 
deputy adjutant-general of royal engineers at retail customers. In 1861 he Deoams editor 
the Horse Guards for five years. On 1 Jan. and proprietor of the ‘Westminster EeTiew' 
1866 he went to Dover as commanding royal Robert Williatn Mackay [q. v.] being for a 
engineer of the south-eastern military dis- time his associate. Mary Ann Evans fsea 
triot. On 9 May, while at Dover, he was Cnoss, Maey AnitI for two years resided 
appointed a member of the commission to with him as sub-editor at the publiahimt 
inquire into recruiting for the army. Ho ofiTioos, 142 Strand. On 4 May 1852 Chs^ 
was promoted H.O.B. on 13 March 1867. On man convened a meeting of anthers to pr^ 
8 April he was appointed governor and com- test against publishers' regulations which 
mander-in-chiaf or the Bermudas. On 1 July fettered the sale of boolis. Ohorles Diciiena 
1870 he resigned this government to accept presided, and Babbage, Tom Taylor, Ctmk- 
the oppointment of inspector-general of forti- shank, ond Professor Owen were preaant. 
fioations and ‘director of works at the war Emerson, of whom Ohapraan was an admirer 
oflioe. During the five years ho held this visited him in London, and ho had aooial! 
post the works under the fortification loan literary, or business rolotions with John 
for the defence of the dockyards were in full Stuart Mill, P. W. Newman, Louis Blano, 
awing i a large amount of barrack construe- Oarlyle, George Oombo, J. A. Fronde, G. H, 
tion and alteration was in hand in connootion Lewes, W. 0. Bryant, Harriet and Jamea 
with the localisation of the forces, of tho Martineau, and Herbert Spencer, Hisiecap- 
committee on wbioh he was appointed pre- tions attracted espooially religious, social, 
sident on 2 Sept. 1872. and political reformers, who found in him a 

On 2 June 1877 Ohapmon was promoted warm sympathisor. On 6 May 1867 he took 
G.O.B. ; on 21 Feb. 1878 he was sent on a a medical degree at St. Andrews, and prac- 
special mission to Rome. Ha retired from tised as a physioiau, lie advocated the ap- 
active service on 1 July 1881. He died at plication of an ice-bag to tho spine as a 
hiBr6Bid6nooinBelgrav6ManBion8,Gvo8venor remedy particvdarly for soa-aickneas and 
Gardens, London, on 13 June 1893, and was cholera. In Marcli i860 ho handed over hia 
burled on the 17th in Eingaton churoliyard, publishing biisinoaa to George bianwarmg, 
near Taunton, Somerset. Chapman was twice In '1874 he removed to Paris, where he 
married: first, on 17 Jan. 1846, to Ann also gathered round him men of advanced 
Weston (d. 30 Doe. 1879), eldest daughter views, still continuing, with his wife’s assist- 
of Williom Cox of Oheshunt and Oxford ance, to edit the ‘ Westminster EovieW 
Terrooo, London; and, secondly, on 23 May Ho died in Paris on 26 Nov. 1894, from the 
1889, to Matilda Sara (who survived him), result of being run over by a cab. 
daughter of Benjamin Wood of Long Newn- Ohapman edited and published ‘Ohap- 
ton, Wiltshire, and widow of John Rapp, man’s Library for the People,’ 16 nos. 1831- 
oonsul-genersl in London for Switzerland. 1864, and ‘ Chapman’s Quarterly Series,’ 
[War Office Records; Royal Engineers’ Re- 7 vols. 1863-4. Ills original works include: 
cords; Despatches; Obituary notices in the 1. * Human Nature,’ 1844. 2. ‘ Oharaoteris- 
filmcs of 16 June 1893 and in tho Royol En- tics of Men of Gonius,’ 1847. 8. ‘TheBook- 
gineors .Tournal of July 1893; Ringlnke's Tuva- selling System,’ 1852. 4. ‘ Chloroform and 
sion of the Orimea; Enighta^s.] R. H. V. other Ansosthetics,’ 1869. 6. ‘OMstianEe- 
_ CHAPMAN, JCHN (1822-189-1), phy- vivals,’ 1800, 6. ‘ Functional Disorders of 
sicLon, author, and publiehev, was son of a tho Stomach,’ 1864. 7. ‘ Diarrhoea and 

chemist at Nottingham, where he was bom Cholera,’ 1806, 8. ‘ Seasickness,’ 1869, 
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— i!««l InstitntionB of tlio 1111111^0(1 
j) jQ_ <proBtLtiition,’ 1870. 

12. ‘Modieal Charity, ' 

„»RlknoivlcaB8: Atlionisnm, Nov(!inl)ar, 
PP. 700, 828. American 
o“ntlfflbeT 1809, p. 782 ; New^ York Oritio, 

“£SSKKo~i’.uY°»«. 

^pHAPPBLL, william (1809-1888), 
. 1 oTifirtiiarv. was born in London on 
Skot 1809? II« faUior, Samuol Ohappoll, 
■!.n sito tho son’s birth, ontorod 'mto 

^ j P T Latour, and oponed a mnsic- 

In 1S26 he hecame sole pavtnov, and m l 8*>0 
established at 60 Now Bond Strool, 
where he died in December 1834. 

William, his eldest sou, thonninnogod tho 
hmlnesa for his mother until 1843. Jhoy 
employed a shopman (if iSeottish birth, who 
faouently boasted of tlia folk-music of Hcol.- 
S, and sneered at English folk-music ns 
Mu-esistent or unimportant; Ihosa l mints 
impelled Oliappell to the study of Lnglmli 
folk-tunes and bftlladft, nnd ai'ousod ihopvejn- 
dice against Scott ialumisiOjBQ fro(]UQntrypt>r- 
cBptible in his writings, In 1838 ho wsiuk] 
his first work, *A Oolloction of National 
fi piiah Airs, consisting of Anciont Song, 
and Dance Tunos,' in two volumes, 
one containing 246 tunos, tho sooond soino 
ducldatovy remarks and an essay on ISng- 
hsli minstrelsy. The airs wore Imrmonisod 
by Slacfarren, Dr. Crotch, and Wado; only 
JInefarten’s were ad(,vj[uato, Wndo’s being 
too slight, and Orotoli’s too (daborato. Tho 
mnsieal historians, Hawkins nnd Buriwy, 
had given Uttlo attention to folk-iniisio, 
Busby, though wilting with tho nyowod 
intention of atoning for Biirnoy’s injuetico 
to the Eliznhethau mndrigalisls, lind also 
neglected the popular art. Ohaiipull ivaa 
the first who Beriously studiod traditional 
English tunes, and liis publication was 
epo(di-maIdng, In 18dO Ohappoll bocninn a 
fellow of tho Sooioty of Antiquaiioa. TIo 
took an active part in tho formation of (he 
Percy Society, for which ho oditod .lohn- 
Eon's ‘Crowii Qarland of Cloldon Hobos,’ 
He projected tlio Alusicol Anlhpmrinn So- 
ciety, to publish and porform early English 
commsitiouB, and cstablishod madrigal-sing- 
mg% a small choir at his proinisos in Now 
Bond Street, Most of the loading Engliah 
musicians joined the sooioty, wliich hogan 
publishmg m 1841 ; CImppoll artod as troa- 
suier and manager of tho piihliontiona for 
ahont five years. Uo oditod tho twelfth j 
Toliune, Dowland’s 'First Booko of Soiiges 


or Ayros,’ but inexplicably omitted Dow- 
land’s acoompanimonts. l^ie society’s pub- 
lications woro in cumbersome and expensive 
folios, and tho members soon foil away until 
tho society dissolvod in 1848. 'I’ho Chappell 
family had in 1643 made on arrangemoiit by 
virlue of which 'William retired from the 
business. In 1845 be bought a share in the 
publishing business of Cramer & (Jo., wliioli 
was tbon callud Cromer, Beale, & Chappell. 
ITopationlly continuedhis invostifintioiisinto 
antiquarian miisio,and waited ti]ll856 before 
issuing an improved edition of his coiled ion. 
It wasronamod ‘ Popular Music of the Oldon 
Time,’ ond arriingod in two octavo volumes, 
InttorpresB and music inturspurBcd, Tho tunes 
wove harmonisod by Maciarron. Immense 
learning and roscarish are displayed through- 
out tho work, wliieh at once bueame the 
recognised authority upon the subject. It 
sulTors fiom Ohappidl’s ]irejudices against 
!;tcol]and and ovorylhing iScotlish ; and Dr. 
Bnnioy, who did not appreciate Elixahothan 
madrigals, is ropoaiodiy attaolced with im- 
justitlablo exaggeration, notably in tho pro- 
faeo. A now edition, oditod by Professor 
n. B. Wooldridgo, appoarod in 1892, with 
Uiu title * Old Kuglisu Popular Music,’ and 
(ho tunes ro-harmouisud on tho basis of tho 
inodiiuval modes; this edition is imactically 
a now work. 

In 1801 Cliappell rotirod from the firm of 
Cramer & Co. TIo siifTerod from writors’ 
polsy for soveral yoars, but ovontually ro- 
covored, IIo acted os honorary troasuiw of 
tho Ballad Hociuty, for wliich ho oditod three 
volumes of t lie ' lloxhnrgh Ballads ' (London, 
1809 &o, 8vo). Ho was also an active 
mumhor, and for a time treasurer, of tho 
Camden Sociuty. ITo gave most important 
assist anoo in tho publication of Cousso- 
malter’s 'Roriptoi'os doMusica’ (4 tom. Paris, 
1803-70). The oolobratod double canon, 
'Suinor is icumon in,' whoso existonco in a 
(hirtoonth-cuntnry manusoripit is tho most 
inoxjilicahlo x’bonomonon in the history of 
music, was long studied by Chn])puli ; a fac- 
simile in coloum semd as tlie frontisniece 
of his ‘ Popular Music of tho Oldon Time,’ 
and ho Jinally succeeded in identifying the 
linndwriLing os liio work of Johanm's do 
Fnrnscte, and in showing Uint the writer 
died on 19 Jan, 1239 or 1240(I’wee(it«ys qf 
tJte Musical Assomtiim, 3 March 1879 and 
0 Fob. 1882). 

In 1874 Oliappoll publisbed the first 
volume of a ‘History of Music,' dealing only 
witli the tono-ort of anciont Greece and 
Homo. A long controversy was aroused 
by this work. His prejudioos against Hr. 
Burney once more found vent, A large 
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part, of the impression was destroyed by fire. 
This loss seems to have dispirited Chappell, 
as he did not continue the work, in which 
Dr. Gtinshurg and E. F. Eimbault were to 
have collaborated. To ' Archmoloffia ’ (vol. 
xlvii.) ho contributed a paper on the Greek 
musical characters which are to be found, 
phonetically written, in several service- 
books of the Anglo- Savon church.^ At the 
foundation of the Musical Association in 
1874 he was appointed a vice-president, and on 
6 Nov. 1877 he road a profound and original 
paper on ‘ Music a Science of Numbers.’ 
During the latter part of his life he lived 
mostly at Weybridge, but died at his Lon- 
don residence, 63 Upper Drook Street, on 
20 Aug. 1888. 

Though Chappell published but few works, 
he exercised a deep influence on the study of 
musical history in England; and each one, 
whether small or large, contained the results 
of long and patient research, and remains a 
standard work of reference. Bub he never 
freed himself from his early prejudices against 
Scotch music and Dr. Burney. 

[Chappell's articles in Crova's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, i. 839, 414, ii, 416; 
Concordia; Times, 29 and 23 Aug, 1888 ; Notes 
and Queries, 7th ser. vi. 160; Musical Times, 
Saptember 1888 ; Banister's Life of Maeferren, 
pp. 136, 270 ; Kidson's British Music Pub- 
lishers, pp. 33, 36, 224.] H. D. 

CHARD, JOHN BOUSE MERRIOTT 
(1847-1897), colonel, royal engineers, the 
hero of RorWs Drift, second son of William 
Wheaton Chard (d, 1874) of Pathe, Somer- 
set, and Moimt Tamar, near Plymouth, De- 
vonshire, and of his wife Jane (d, 1886), 
daughter of John Hart Brimacombu of Stoke 
Olimsland, Cornwall, was born at Bo.vhilI, 
near Plymoirtb, on 21 Dec. 1847. Educated 
at Plymouth new grammar school, he passed 
through the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, and obtained a commission as 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 16 July 
1868. His further commissions were dated; 
captain and brevet major 23 Jan. 1879, 
regimental major 17 July 1880, lieutenant- 
colonel 8 Jan. 1893, colonel 8 Jan. 1897. 

After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, Chard embarked in 
October 1870 for the Bermudas, whence, in 
February 1874, he wont to Malta, and re- 
turned home in April 1876. On 9 Deo. 
1878 ho left England with the 6th company, 
royal engineers, for active service in the 
Zulu war. On arrival at Durban, on 4 Jan. 
1879, the 6th company was attached to 
Brigadier-general Qlyn’s column and marched 
to llelpmakaar (160 miles). Chard being 
gent on in advance with a few men. When 


Lord Chelmsford entered ZululanT;!;: 
Glyn’s column he crossed the Buffnln .■ 
at Rorke’s Drift, where Chard was statinn!? 
On 22 Jon. Chard was left in com 

^8 post byMwor Spalding, who “(S* ? 
Helpmakaar to fimTy forward a compaavrf 
the 24th raiment. ^ ^ 

Eorke’s Drift post consisted of a kraal . 
commissariat; store, and a smaU hosa tal 
building. Chard received especial orden 

protect thepontsorilying bridges onthoriTM 

and was watohmg them about three o’eWt 
on the aRernoon of 22 J an. when Lieuten^ 
Adendorff and a carabineer galbped up 
crossed by the ponts from the disashvn,. 
field of Isandhlwana. Chard at onS 
arrangements to defend the post to the to 
Energetically assisted by Lieutenant Brom! 
head of the 24th foot, Mr. Dalton of the 
commissariat. Surgeon Reynolds, and other 
officers, he loopholed and barricaded the 
store and hospital buildings, connected them 
by walls constructed with mealie haga and 
a couple of wagons, brought up the guard 
from the ponts, and saw that every man 
knew his post. An hour later, sounds of 
firing were heard, the native horae and 
infantry, seized with a panic, went off to 
llelpmakaar, and the garrison was thus re- 
duoed to a company of the 24th foot about 
eighty strong, under Lieutenant Bromhead, 
and some details, amomiting in all to eight 
officers and 131 non-commissioned olEm 
and men, of whom thirtjr-five wore sick in 
hospital. Cousidoring his line of defence to 
ho too extended for tho diminished garrison, 
Chard ooustructod an inner entrenohmentof 
biscuit tins, and had just completed a wall 
two boxes high when the enemy were seen 
advancing at a run. 

The Ziflus were mot with a weR-austained 
fire, but, taking advantage of the cover af- 
forded by the cookhouse and accessories out- 
side the defence, replied with heavy nus^ 
kotry volleys, while a large number ran 
round the hospital and made a rush upon 
tho mealic-hag breastwork. Alter a short 
hut desperate struggle they were driven off 
with heavy loss. In the meantime the main 
body, over two thousand strong, had come 
up, lined the rooks, occupied the caves over- 
looking the post, and kept up a constant 
fire, while another body of Zulus concealed 
themselves in tho hollow of tho rood and in 
the suiToimding bush, and were able to ad- 
vance close to the post. They soon held 
one whole aide of wall, while a series of 
assaults on the other were repelled at the 
point of the bayonet. They set the hospital 
on fire. It was dofuiidcd room by room, and 
08 many of the sick as possible removed 
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J.I.O jrtttrison rotircd. TI 16 firs froin 
had e^o^vn so severa tliah Oliard 
to liis men within the 

wSfflent of biseuit tins, The blaze of 
“T-Sal in the darlcnesa of the lught 
ii/traefendera to see the enemy, and 
So convert two mealie-bag heaps into a 
of redoubt to give a second lino of lire, 
no little garrison was ovonl ua ly forced 
retiw to tho inner wall of the Itrnal. 
rrnta cost midnight assaults contmupd to 
rraade and to he rejnilsed with vigour, and 
tTeaesnltoryfiro dii not coaae until lour 
nyoeb in the morning. When day broke 
the Zulus were passing out of siglit. Chord 
mtrollea the ground, collected (lie arms 
of the dead Zulus, and streugthoiied the 
Bosition as much as possible. About seven 
^ock the enemy again advanced from tbe 
south-west, but fell back on the appoaraiico 
of the British third column. Tho nurabur 
of Zulus killed was 350 out of about throe 
thousand— the wounded worn carried oil'. 
Tie British force had fifteen killed and 
tudve woimded. 

Ohard's despatch, which was published in 
1 complimentary goiioral order by Lord 
Chelmsford, is romavkabla for its simplicity 
and modesty. It was observed at the 1 iuio : 
'Ho has spoken of every one but liirasolf,’ 
Tho successful defence of llorko’s Drift saved 
Xatidfrom a Zulu invasion, and did much 
to alloy the despondency caused by the 
IsnudHwana disaster. On tho arrival of ro- 
irforcements in Natal in April tho force was 
leorganised. Cbard's company was placed 
in the dying column under Brigadioi'-goiieral 
(Sir) Evelyn Wood, and was ongngt'd in nil 
its operations, ending with a share in the 
victorious battle of Uliindi on 4 July 1870, 
On tihe occasion of tlio inspection of Wood’s 
jyiiiff column on 16 July by tho new coin- 
nunder of tbe forces, Sir Garnet (now Vis- 
count) Wolseley, Ohard was decorated in 
the presence of the troops with tho Victoria 
Cross for his gallant dofonoo of llorko’s Drift 
on 23 and 23 Jan. lie was also promoted 
to be eoptain and brevet major from tho 
date of the defence, and received the South 
.ifrioan war medal. 

On his return to England, on 3 Oot., ho 
met with a very onlhusiastio reception, and, 
ate a visit to the queen at Balmoral, was 
the recipient of numerous addros.suH and 
presentations from puhlio bodies, among 
wWoh may be mentioned Ohatham, Taunton, 
®®d Plymouth where the inhahiiants pre- 
sented him with a sword of honour, 

_ After serving for two years at Dovonport, 
SIX years at Cyprus, and five yuai’s in the 
north-western military district, Ohard sailed 
tol. ixn.— sup. 


for Singapore on 14 Dec. 1893, where he was 
commanding royal engineer for three years. 
On his return home, in January 1896, he 
was appointed commanding royal engineer 
of the Perth sub-district; but he was at- 
tacked by cancer in the tongue, and died 
unmarried at his brother’s rectory of llatch- 
Beauchamp, near Taunton, on 1 Nov. 1897 ; 
he was buried in tlio churchyard there 
on 6 Nov. The queen, who in tho pre- 
vious July had presented him with the 
Jubilee modal, sent a laurel wreath with 
the inscription ‘ A mark of odmiration and 
regard for a bravo soldier from Iiis sovereign.' 
A memorial window has been placed in 
Ilnlch-neaiiobamp church, and his brother 
ofiicors have placed a memorial of him in 
liochostor Cathedral. A bronze bust of 
Chard, tlio replica of a marble bust by G. 
Papworlh in possession of his brother-in- 
law, Major Ban-ott, was unveiled in the 
shire hall,Tniiiilou, on 2 Nov. 1806, by Lord 
Wolseley, who observed on tho occasion 
that it was fitting' that a bust of Chard should 
ho placed alongside those of Blake and Spoke, 
ns ri'presontatives of tho county. Chard’s 
figure is a prominent feature in the o<l paint- 
ings of tho ilefenoo of Rorko's Drift by A, do 
Nonvillo and by Lady Butlor. 

[War Offloo Beconls; Royal Engineers' Be- 
eorcts; Despatchos; Times, 3 and 0 Nov, 1BI)7; 
Boyal EngiiiRors Journal, 1870 and 1807 ; Cele- 
hrilios of tho Oontiiry, 1800; Offleiol Narralivo 
of tho Field Oporntione eonnectod with tho Zulu 
War of 18(0; Standard, 3 Nov. 1808; prirate 
sourcoB,] E, H. V. 

CHARLES, Mbs. ELIZABETH (1838- 
1896), author, only child of John llundlo, 
M.P. for Tavistock, was horn at the Bank, 
Tavistock, 3 J an, 1 828. Thore sho lived ujil il 
tho ago of olovon (she has described her own 
early life in that of Bride Danosoouibe in 
‘ Against HioiSti’eani,’1873),whonherparonts 
removed to Brooklands, near Tavistock, tho 
lionso of her maternal grandfatlier, Bho was 
educated at homo by governesses and tutors, 
and began to writ o very early. J amos Anthony 
Erotide, whom sho somethnes saw, crilicised 
her juvunilo porformaiioiiB, and detoofed 
loiichos of genius in tho ‘Throo Tmnoos.’ In 
J8-IS Tennyson, wliile on a visit to Miss 
llundlo’s uncle, road some of her poems in 
mannsoript. 1 Ce prai sed ospecially the lines 
on tho ' Alpino Gonlian,’ and made somo 
verbal criticisms on the ‘ Poet’s Daily 
Bread’ ^of. Tmrirrsojr, Mmoir, 1. 378). 


Her first printed story, ‘ Monopoly,’ was 
inspired by Miss Martineau’s political 
economy tales. A visit to France, combined 
with the Oxford movement, strongly nt- 
tracted her to the Roman catholic church,, 
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but tbo influence of a Swiss proteatant 
pastor efiectually prevented her conversion. 
She remained all her life a strong Anglican, 
hut with a wide tolerance. She numbered 
among her closest friends Homan catholics, 
nonconformists, and many of no pronounced 
faith. 

Miss Bundle published her first primal 
book, ‘ Tales and Sketches of Christian Life 
in different Lands and Ages,’ in 1850. In 
1861 she married Andrew Paton Charles, 
and went to live at Hampstead. Her hus- 
band owned a soap and candle factory at 
Wapping, and Mrs. Charles worked among 
the em;^oy4s and among the poor of the 
district. She lived next in Tavistock 
Square, London, where, in consequence of 
the loss of their fortune, her parents joined 
her. Her father died on 4 Jan. 1804. For 
the sake of her husband’s health she made a 
four months’ journey in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, Turkey, the Greek islands, and Italy. 
She gave some account of her travels in 
‘Wanderings over Bible Lands and Seas,’ 
1601. Andrew Cameron, tho editor of the 
'Family Treasury,’ a Scottish magazine, 
offered Mrs. Charles 400^. for a story about 
Luther for his periodical. This was the origin 
of her best-known book, ‘ The Chronicles of 
the SohSnberg- Cotta Family,’ which was 
published in 1803. It passed through nume- 
rous editions, and has been translated into 
most European lauguagos, into Arabic, and 
some of the dialects of India. Her husband 


Association for Befriending Yontnr^ — 
was held at her house; and she foS^* 
1886, at Hampstead, the Home for the D ® 
known as ‘ Friedenheim.’ Her 
on 17 April 1889, and her own death tooknt!™ 
on 28 March 1890. She was buried on 
followmg in the churchyard of HaD!i.ri j 
parish eliiroh. Her friends and 
perpetuated her memory by endoS'! 
bed m the North London Hospital fotCn 
sumption at Mount Vernonin the Decem^ 
followinglier death. “ ^ 

Mrs. Charles wrote a simple idiomatc 
style, and her books touch almost evervp n 
tury of every country of Christendom. Thw 
are interesting as pictures of different histor'. 

cal periods ; but the characters, especially tho-s 

of real personages like Luther and 
chthon, lack life and vivacity. Many of U 
writings were published by the Society fe 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Tt,, 
went through many editions and weremaci 
read in America. 'By the Mystery of Thy 
Holy Incarnation ’ (1890) contains thsep;. 
tome of her religious faith. In politics sle 
was a strong and decided liberal. Awfn ,. 
her friends and correspondents were Pusej 
Archbishop Tait,Liddon, Jowelt, 
Kingsley. 

The best portrait of her is a ctayon dtav- 
ing done after her death by Miss Hill.Fiog. 
nal, Hampstead, in whose possession it still 
is. A picture of her as a girl is in the pos- 
session of Bobert Charles. 


died of consumption on 4 June 1808, and Mrs. Mrs. Charles’s works include ! 1. ‘flestia 
Charles and her mother removed to Yictoria Christ, or the Crucifix and the Cross,’ 1848, 
Street, Westminster, whore the friendship of 2nd edit. 1809. 2. ' Tales and Sketcies 

Dean and Lady Augusta Stanley did much of Christian Life in different Lands sad 
to awaken Mrs. Charles to new interests and Ages,’ 1860. S. ‘ The Two Vocations,’ 1858. 
hopes after her bereavement. Tier remi- 4. ‘ The Cripplo of Antioch,’ 1866 ; reprinted 
mscenoes of Lady Augusta Stanley, oontri- 1870. 6. ‘The Voice of Christian Life la 
buted to ‘ Atalanta,’ and afterwards (1892) Song," 1868 ; new edit. 1807. 6. ‘TheTliiee 
published by tho Society for Promoting Wakings,’ 1869 ; reprintod 1800. 7. 'The 
Christian Knowledge, although slight, are Black Ship,’ 1801 ; reprinted 1873, 8. ‘The 
full of interest, Mrs. Charles travelled at Martyrs of Spain and Liberators of Blolland,’ 
this time in Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, 1862 ; reprinted 1870 ; Spanish trandation, 
and North Italy, and in 1894 built herself 1871. 0. ‘Wanderings over Bible Lands 

a house at Combe Edge, Hampstead. She and Seas,’ 1802, 10. ‘ Skotches of Christian 
had inherited nothing from either father or Life in England in the Olden Time,’ 1864. 
husband. When her books became remimera- 11. ‘Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan,’ 1865. 
tive her husband invested the proceeds for 12. ‘ Winifred Bertram and the World she 
her own use. The copyright of the ‘ Sohdn- lived in,’ 1800. 13. ‘ The Draytons and the 
bevg-Ootta Family’ sold mr 1601., to which Davenonts,' 1867. 14. ‘On Both Sides of 
the publisher added another 1001, She never tho Sea,’ 1868. 16. ‘The Victory of the 

ogain sold a copyright, and the royalties on Vanquished, ’1871. 10. ‘Against the Stream,' 
her subsequent Socks, which numbered about 1873. 17. ‘Conquering and to Conquer,’ 

fifty, enabled her to live in comfort. Her 1876. 18. ‘ The llertram Family,’ 1876. 

interests were not confined to literature; 19. ‘Lapsed but not Lost,’ 1877; Butch 
she regularly attended the meetings of the translation, 1884. 20. 'Joan the Maid,’ 1879. 
North London Hospital for Consumption; 21. ‘Sketches of the Women of Christendom,’ 
one of the first meetings of the Metropolitan 1880, 22. ' Songs Old and New’ (colleoted 
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• r~Tgg 3 ; new adit, 1804, 23. ‘An 

nf Bothleliem/ 1884. Between 
hH Story 01 j 


bool 


rato 


rn,r Seven Homes: ButoWograpWenl remi- 
^^dited bj Mary Davidson, 18M j^pn- 


pHAUNDLBB or OPAWDLER, 
TeSS (1418P-1490), warden of Wm- 
u t^nd New OoUegos and dean of Ilere- 
K born about fdlS in the parieh of 
Sf p.^Uert’8, WeEa. At the end of May 
K 5 omitted echolar of Winoliester 
« and on 1 May 1486 be was elected 
Soto of New OolleM, Oxford. He became 
feUeron 1 May 1487, graduated B.A. and 
\r A and in 1444 served tUe oflico of prot tor. 
K nitted B.D, on 8 Eeb. 1 149 60, 
nd on 18 Nov. following was elected warden 
Sobestsr OoUege." On 0 March 1460- 
Ii51 he auppEcated for tho degree of B. 
Can L., and on 16 J uiy 1 452 ho was col- 
lated by his friend and tellow-Wyhohamisl, 
Thomas Beokington [q,. v.], to tho ohuncolloiv 
Swells (Jathedrnl. On 22 Feb, 145.3- 
14« Chaundler was elected warden of Now 
College I on 22 Oct. following ho suwlioatod 
to the degree of B.O.L., but ‘ vaent’ is noted 
an the margin of the registor, and on 3 March 
1451-6, as warden of Now, he graduated 
DD. On 0 July 1467, on tho roeignalion 
of George Neville (1433 P-1476; [q. v.], 
dinundler wae elected chancellor of Oxford 
Univeteityi he held the ollioe until 15 May 
1161, when NevUle was again appointed, 
and mm 1463 to 1407 Ohauudlor acted as 
viceHthancellor. 

Oatside the university Chaundler held 
many ecclesiastical preferments, lie was 
rectorofllardwick,Buckiughamshiro,])arBua 
ofMeoustohe, Hampshire, and prebendary of 
Bole in York Cathedral in 1460. On 25 Fob, 
1466-7 he was admitted obancellor of York, 
and in the same month ho was granted a 
canonry and prebend in St. Stophen's, ■West- 
minster (LuNBVBf QaL jPateni Molln, 1401- 
1467, p, 689). Soon afterwards he became 
chaplain to Edward I'F, and on 18 Dec. 1467 
was granted the rectory of All Hallo we, 
London. He resigned this living in 1470, 
end on 16 Aug. 1471 was collated to tho 
^bend of Oadington Major in St. Faul’s 
Cathedral, He gave up this prebond in 1472, 
and on 4 Juno was re-elected chancellor of 
Oxford University, Qeorgo Neville having 
sided against Edward IV during Warwicks 
revolt, Ohaundler held the chancellorship 
nntil 1479, serving during the some period 
on the oommission of the peace for Oxford j 


he resigned the wardenship of New College 
in 1476. On 27 Jan. 1476-6 he was col- 
lated to tho prebend of Wildland in St, Faul’s 
Cathedral, and in the foEowing mouth he 
exchanged the prebend of Oadington Major 
for that of South Muskham in Southwell 
Ohurch. On 23 March 1481-2 he was in- 
atollod dean of Hereford ; he resigned the 
prebend of South Muskham in 1486, the 
chancellorship of York in 1486, and the 

5 rebend of 'Wildland before 1489 ; but on 
6 Dec, 1480 he received the prebend of 
Gorwall and Overbury in Ilereioid Cathe- 
dral. lie died on 2 Nov. 1490, and was 
buried In Hereford Cathedral. 

Chaundler was a scholar and author, os 
well as an ecclesiastic and man of affairs. 
Ilis Laliuity is praised by Leland, and it 
was ho who appointed the Italian, Conieho 
Vitolli [q. V.], prelector of New Oollegu, hia 
oration m reply to Vitelli’s ilrst lecture being 
extant in Leland’e time, yitolli is said tu 
have been tho earliest teacher of Creek at 
Oxford [cf. art, QitOOXN], Ohaundler him- 
self was author of a sacred drama in four 
acts, extant in Trinity College, Cambridge, 
MB. It, 14, 6 {Behynton Correnjp. pp, xlix-1). 
It appears to belong to the usual typo of 
morality plays, but is remarkable for the 
series of fourteen tinted drowings executed 
by Oliauudler himself, and poBseBsing great 
ortistio merits. On the reverse of folio 8 m 
a representation of Chaundler giving the 
manuscript to Bockingtou, then bishop of 
Wi'Us, and the manuscript which was seen 
at Wells by Lelaud was presented to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by Thomas Neville {d. 
1015; [ij, V,], master of Trinity College. The 
same manuscript contains several of Ohauud- 
Icr’s loiters to Beckiimton, which aro printed 
in the 'Bekyiiton Oorrrapoudence' [Bolls 
Ser. od. Q. ■williams). _ Similar evidence of 
Ohanndler's artistic skill is given in his other 
work, ‘ Collocutioues septem de laudubili vi< a 
et raoribus nobilibiis autistitis Willelmi 
Wykelmm . . . cum prologo ad Thomam do 
Bol^utou,’ written in 1402, and extant in 
New College MS. oolx-xxviii (Coxd, Cat, MSA', 
in Colkffiis AulisQW O.ro?*,) ; two of Obaiind- 
ler’s drawings illustrating this manuscript — 
one of WinoUestor College, and the_ other re- 
presenting eminent Wykehamists, including 
Chaundler himself— ore reproduced iu Mr. 
A. F. Leach’s ‘Winchester College,’ 1899, 
and this manuscript is one of the chief 
authorities for Wykoham’s Efo, Ohaundler 
is also said to have been seoretary of state 
under Henry VI and Edward I'v, but no 
confiriuatiouuf thisstatemeuthas been found. 

[Old. Potent Bolls, H61-l477j Le Neve's 
Fasti Eccl,4ngl. ed. Howly, passim j Newcourt’s 
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Bepertorinm Ecol. Loudin. ; Hennassy’s Novum 
Eep. Eocl. Londin. pp ixvi, 56, 83 ; Bakynton 
Corrasp. (Rolls Ser.), passim, asp. Introd. pp. 
xiii, ilix-1 ; Reg. Univ. Oxon, 1 8, llunimenta 
Acad., Colleotanaa, ii, 338-43, and Epistolie 
Acad, (Oxford Hist. Soc.) ; Oaacoigue’s Loci o 
Libro Veritatum, ad. Thorold Rogers, p. 218 ; 
Leland’s Oollectanea ; Bale and Fit’s Da Sciiptt . ; 
Tanner's Bibl. Brit.-Hib. , Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra; Wood’s Antiquities (Latin edit. 1664), 
and Colleges and Halls of Oxford ; Clark's Col- 
leges of Oxford ; Max-vrell-Lyta's Univ. of Ox- 
ford; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars; A. F. Leach’s 
Winchester Coll, passim ; Barnard’s Cat. MSS. 
Anglim ; Coxa's Cat. MSS, in Coll, Aulisqne 
Oxon.] A. F. P. 

CHESNEY, SiK GEORGE TOMKYNS 
(1830-1896), general, oolonel-oommandant 
royal (late Bengal) engineers, youngest of 
four sons of Oaptain Charles Gomwallis 
Chesney of the Bengal artillery (d. 1880), 
and brother of Colonel Charles Oornivallis 
Chesney [q. v.], and npphetv of General 
Francis Rawdon Chesney [q. v.], was bom 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, on 30 April 1 830. 
He was educated at 'Blundell’s' school at 
Tiverton, and was at first especially trained 
for the medical profession, but afterwards 
receiving an Indian cadetship he went to the 
military college of the East India Company 
at Addlsoombe in February 1847, ana ob- 
tained a commission os second lieutenant in 
the Bengal engineers on 8 Dec. 1848, His 
further commissions were dated ; lieutenant 
1 Aug. 1864, captain 27 Aug. 1868, brevet 
major 28 Aug. 1868, brevet lieutenant- 
colonel 14 June 1809, major 6 July 1872, 
lieutenant-colonel 1 April 1874, brevet 
colonel 1 Oct, 1877, colonel 10 Jan, 1884, 
major-general 10 March 1886, lieutenant- 
general 10 March 1887, colonel-commandant 
of royal engineers 28 March 1890, general 
lAp?ill892. 

After the usual professional instruction 
at Chatham Chesney went to India, arriving 
at Calcutta in December 1860. He was em- 
ployed in the public works department until 
the outbreak of the mutiny, when he joined 
the column from Ambala, took part, on 8 June 
1867, in the battle of Badli-ke-Serai as field- 
engineer to Brigadier-general Showers, and 
in the capture of the ridge in front of DeUiL 
He was appointed brigade-major of royal 
engineers in the Delhi field-force. He was 
one of the four proposers of the coup-de-main 
on 11 J une by seizing the Kabul and Lahore 
gates and driving the enemy out of the city 
into the fore. As staff-officer to Major (after- 
wards Colonel) Richard Baird Smith fq, v.], 
the chief engineer, he distinguished himself 
by his assiduity during the siege. He was 


very severely wounded at theassaultrfito: 
on 14 Sept He was mentioned in desaaM 
(London Gazette, Ih Deo. 1867), and ^jh 
the medal with clasp and a brevet Si!! 
for ms services. J™ 

Onreooyeringfrom his wonndsOhesnn* 
posted to Calcutta, whore he was made niT' 
dent of the engineering college andattr? 
attention by his ability, sound judgmeatMi 
literary power in dealing with public C* 
tions. In an article in the ‘ Calcutta ReS 
of 1869 he discussed the financial nuMt.., 
in connection with public works, and shoitu 
after he was selected to form a new denirt 
ment of accounts, of which howasapnomM 
the head in 1860. In 1867 he went on 
lough to England, and in 1868 puhhahedb 
work on * Indian Polity : a View of tli» 
System of Administration inIndia,’aTala. 
able and permanent text-book on theMTa,] 
departments of the government of ladu, 
which attracted wide notice. Most of the 
changes advocated have since been camod 
out. A second edition woe published la 
1870, and a third in 1894, when the wed 
was practically rewritten. 

About 1868 also he prepared the echein- 
which developed into the establishment of 
the Royal Indian Civil Engineering Colfega 
at Cooper’s Hill, Staines. lie chose the site, 
selected the staff, and organieed the conoi! 
and standard of professional education, snd 
when the college was opened in 1871 he had 
been recalled from India to be its firntpre- 
sident. In this year he contributed anoay- 
mously to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ a brilliiuit 
skit, entitled ‘ The Battle of Dorking, or He- 
miniscencee of a Volunteer,’ which enjoyd 
groat popularity. It was an imaginsTj ac- 
count of a succossfiil invasion and ultimate 


conquest of England by a foreign invadmg 
army. It was aesigned t o urge the setious 
and practical development of the volunteer 
movement for purposes of national defence. 
It was republished as a pamphlet, went 
through several editions, and was translated 
into French, Gorman, Dutch, and other Ian- 

K . In 1874 he puhlmed 'The Itue 
ler,’ a novel, of vraich the keynotewss 
army reform ; in 1876 came another novel, 
‘ The Dilemma,’ which dealt with the ohatac- 
ter and organisation of the Indian native 
Boldio^, 

In 1880 ChesnOT left Cooper’s Hill on 
appointment on 1 Dec. to the post of secre- 
tary to the military department of the go- 
vernment of India. On 24 May 1883 he wae 
made a companion of the order of the Star 
of India, and on the termination of his tenure 
of the ollico he was made a companion of the 
order of the Indian Empire on 30 July 1886, 
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— "T-inted on 17 June 1880 military 

®STCoT«eneral-B council a 
SKakinto that of secretary of state for 
f tome He was made a companion of 
r/iSdff of the Bath (military division) on 
n Tme 1887, and a knight commander on 
rTnri890. During the five years ho was 
Ltoxy council Lord Roborts 

Smander-in-chief m India, and has 
<No Commander-in-chief ever had so 
Sa supporter or so sound an advisor 
ffl the member of council as I had. ihis 
S mdecd forms an epoch m tho military 
&tration of India. The native stales 
tZ induced to join in tho aohome of im- 
defence, the equipment and oreamsa- 
L of the army were greatly improved, the 
■ .-1 ; — of the 


(totier of India were nearly completed, and 
the strategic communications were greatly 

In July 1893 Ohesney, who had returned 
to England in the previous year, was elected 
aambet for Oxford in the conservative in- 
terest at the general election. lie spoke 
oceaaionally in the House of Oominons on 
ouestions connactod with India or with army 
administration. He was chairman of Iho 
committee of service members. He died 
suddenly of angina pectoris at his rosidiuioo, 
27 Invemees Terrace, London, on 81 March 
1896, and woe hurled at Eiiglefield (ifroon, 
Sorrey, on 6 April. Ohesney married, in 
1866, Annie Lonism daughter of Georgo 
ftlmer of Purneali, llongol, who, with four 
sons and three daughters, survived liira. 

In addition to the works inontioned above 
Ohesney was tho author of tho following 
novels: 'The New Ordeal,’ 1879; 'The 
Private Secretary,’ 1881 ; ‘ The Lesters, or 
a Capitalist’s Labour,’ 8 vols. 1808. Hu con- 
tributed largely to periodical lituraturo, and 
•wrote a series of political articles for the 
July, August, aud Decoinhcr niimhors of tho 
‘Nineteenth Oentury’ of 1891. 


gndia Office Socoidb ; Lospntchoa ; Memoir 
iu Boyal Engineers Journal, Juno 1806, and in 
Times of 1 April 1806; Lord Boberte's Forty- 
one Teats in India ; Vibort’s Addieoombo, ile 
Heroes and Men of Note; Medley’s A Voar's 
Campaigning in India ; Kayo's History of Uio 
Sepoy War; MoHeson’s History of tho Indian 
Mndny; Norman’s Narrative of the Onmpnign 
ef tho Delhi Army and other works on the siege 
ofDelhi; private aouroos.] B. II, V, 

OHEYNE, OHEYNET, or CHENEY, 
Sib THOMAS (1486 P-1668), treasurer of 
the household and warden of tho Oinquo Ports, 
bm about 1486, was cldost son by his second 
wife of William Cheyne, constable of Quoon- 
boiough Castle, Kent, and sheriff of Kent in 


1477-8 and 1486-6. Sir William Cheyne 

S j. V.] was his great-grandfather; but Sir 
ohn Cheyne, who was speaker of the House 
of Commons for forty-eight hours in 1399 
(see MAHHiNa, ,^ea7cer8,pp. 22-3),bolonged 
to tho Cornish branch of the family. Uis 
uncle, Sit John OhOTne, heron Cheyne (d, 
1499), invaded England with Henry VII, 
distinguished himself at Bos worth and at 
Stoke, and was elected knight of the garter 
before 23 April 1486 (Bausay, Zancaaier 
and York, ii, 688, 649) ; he was summoned 
to parliament as a boi'on from 1 Sept. 1487 
to 14 Oct. 1496, but died without issue on 
30 May 1409, and was buried in Salisbury 
Cathedral ; Shurland Castle and his other 
estates devolved upon his nopliew Thomas 
(G. E, C[oKAYNiiJ, Complete JPeerape, ii, 

Thomas is said to have been henchman to 
Henry VTI, and he appears to have boon 
knighted hoforo 12 Juno 1611 {Cal, Leiien 
and Papers, i. 1724). On 4 March following 
he was made constable of Quoonborough 
Castlu, in succession to his elder half- 
brother, Sir Francis Clioyno, deceased, and 
in 1612-18 he touk part os captain of a ship 
in the war against France ( T/ie Prench War 
qf IBIS-IS , Navy BecordsSoc, passim). On 
26 April 1618 ho was one of the captains 
who shared in Sir Edward Howard’s fool- 
hardy attumpt to ouplui'o the French galleys 
near Conquft rsuo itowA'Rn, Stii Ruwaup]. 
On 10 Nov, following ho was sent on soino 
mission to Italy with recommuiulatioiis from 
Henry to Loo X {Letters and Papers, i. 
4648). Ho arrived at Hrusscls, on his re- 
turn, on 16 May 1514, and on 9 Oct. was 
proBont at tho raurriago of Mary 'Pudor to 
Louis Xn of France. In 161 6-10 hosorved 
ns sheriff of Kent, and hi 1619 was again 
sent to Italy on a mission to tho duke of 
Ferrara {ib. ili. 470). By this time he had 
become squire of the body to ITonry VIIT, 
whom ho attended to tho field of tlio cloth 
of gold in Juno 1620, and to tho meeting 
with Charles V at Gravolinos in July ; ho 
also appears to have been joint master of the 
horse. 

In .Tnnuory 1621-2 Cheyne was sent to 
sucocud William Fitzwilliam (afterwards 
carl of Southampton) [q. v.] ns resident am- 
bassador at tho French court ; ho arrived at 
Boiien on 22 Jan. and at St. Germains on tho 
28Ui ; but lleury declared war on Francis 
four months later, and Cheyne was recalled 
on 29 May. In August 1638 he served 
under Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, in 
the expedition to Brittany, and on 17 June 
1626 was granted tho custody of Bccheslnr 
Castle, In March 1626, on Francis I's re- 
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lease from captivity, Oheyne was ag[ain sent 
as ambassador to bis court to join Jolin 
Taylor («?. 1684) [q. v.], but he was a^am 
recalled in May niter two months’ service; 
Taylor wrote that he would ‘ find great lack 
of him, as he spoke French expeditely* 
(Letters and Papers, iv. 3206), He received 
a pension of 160 crowns from Francis for 
his services. 

In July 1638 Cheyne was in disgrace at 
court, having quarrelled with Sir John Rus- 
sell (afterwards earl of Bedford); Henry 
complained that Cheyne was proud and full 
of opprobrious words against his fellow-ser- 
vants. In the following January he incurred 
Wolsey’s displeasure^ hut Anne Boleyn. 
whose aimt had married a Cheyne, secured 
his restoration to favour, ‘and used vary 
rude words of Wolsey ; ’ the circumstance 
was regarded as a presage of Wolsey’s faU. 
Cheyne naturally approved of Henry’s 
divorce, and in 1682 entertained the king 
and Anne Boleyn at Shurland Castle. On 
17 May 1686 he was appointed warden of 
the Cinque Porta ; ha pronted larg^y by the 
dissolution of the monasteries in Kent, and 
on 9 March 1638-9 he was made treasurer of 
the household (Wbiothesmy, Ohron. i. 64). 
In that and the following mouth he was very 
active at Dover, providing against the threa- ; 
tened invasion by Charles V ; on 23 April 
he was elected, and on 18 May installed, a I 
knight of the garter. In June 1646 he was 
sent toPoi'is as Henry’s deputy to be present 
at the christening of'Uenry III, He was a 
<!onstant attendant at the privy council from 
1640, when its records recommence, until 
his death ; but in spite of his official position 
and long service he was named only an 
assistant executor to Henry VIII's wiU, 
and consequently had no voice in the elec- 
tion of Somerset as protector. According 
to Paget, Henry intended that Cheyne should 
be made a baron ; this intention was not car- 
ried out, but on 23 Aug. 1648 he was paid 
the 3001, bequeathed him by the late king, 
lie represented Kent in the parliament of 
1642, and was re-elected on 29 Dec. 1644, 
in September 1647, in January 1662-3, Sep- 
tember 1663, March 1663-4, on 32 Oct. 1664, 
and in January 1667-8. He signed the 
council’s order for the imprisonment of 
Bishop Gardiner in Jtiiie 1648, took part in 
the proceedings against Thomas Seymour in 
January-February 1648-9, and joined the 
majority of the council against Somerset on 
7 (Jet. following. On the 18th he was sent am- 
bassador with Sir Philip Hoby to Charles V, 
to announce Somerset’s deposition and to re- 
quest the emperor’s aid against the French ; 
tins he was unable to obtain, Charles hinting 


that his assistance would be dependenti ^ 
the council’s reconsideration of its 

Cheyne concun-ed in all the acts of W 
wick’s government, and ha signed boft pj' 
ward’s limitation of the succession sad ft 
council’s engagement to carry it out B 
was, however, at heart a conservative 
religious matters, and appears to have luvS 
in council the necessity of observing TtJ 
will; and as soon as NorthumberianS 
London he began to work for Mary ^ 
16 July 1663 he was said to be endaavoailte 
to escape from the Tower to consult wM 
Mary’s friends; on the 19th he signed tie 
council's letter to Rich, ordering him to n- 
main faithful to Queen Jane ; but on tbatsainc 
day he got out of the Tower and was present 
at the proclamation of Queen Mary Ji,, 
continued him in all his offices,and inAumat 
sent him to Brussels to recall her ai^,. 


sadors, Hoby and Morison ; but in January 
1653-4 he fell under some suspioion on 
account of his slowness in attacking Wyatt 
On 1 Feb. he wrote from Shurland excMiim 
his delay on account of the 'beastliness^ 
the people ’ and their indisposition to serve 
under him. He succeeded, however, in col- 
lecting a force, was at Sittirmbouineonthe 
4th, and at Rochester on the 7th; WWyatt 
had been defeated before Cheyne’s advance 
had made itself felt._ In the same year Eg- 
moiit bestowed on him a pension of a thon- 
sand crowns to secure his adhesion to tie 
^anish match. lie retained his offices at 
Elizabeth’s accession, but died on 8 or 16^c, 
1668 in the Tower, and was buried on 8 Jan. 
1668-9 in Minster church. Isle of Sheppey, 
where there is a fine monument to his me- 


mory (Hart. M8, 897, f. 17 6 ; Maohin, pp, 
184, 369; Ai'cheeol, Cantiana, vii. M; 
Weevee, pynerall Mon, p. 284; DtrflDiiiJ 
Baronage, ii. 290). 

Oheyne married, first, Frithwith or Ftidea- 
wido, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas 
Frowyk [q, v,], and had issue an only son. 
Sir John, who married Margaret, daughter of 
George Neville, third baron Dergavenny 
(q. V.], and was slain at Mutterd, leaving no 
issue ; and several daughters, of whom .^ne 
married Sir John Perrot [q. v.], lord-deputy 
of Ireland. He married, secondly, in 1638, 
Aune, daughter and heir of Sir John Srough- 
ton of Toddington,Bedlbrd8hiTe; by her, mo 
died on 18 May 1602, and was buried at 
Toddiu^on on the 27th (MAOHYif, pp. 262- 
283, ; there is an effigy of her at Tod- 

dington, Topographer, i. 166), he had issoe 
one son, Henry (1630 P-1687), who inherited 
the Oheyne and Broughton estates, was 
knighted in 1603, and summoned to parlinr 
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"TTritaion Cheyne of Toddington from 
“f?* 1672tol60oi 1686; he married Joou 
daughter of Thomas, first baron 
ir tJrarth fi V.] but died without issue, 
ai Toddmgton ou_ 3 Sept, 
when tbe peerage became extinct. 
^Stters and Papers of Henry _ VIII, _ed. 
and Gairdner, Tols. i-ocTii. pnseun; 
Henry VHI; Oal. State Papers, 
nl ^f/ 7 - 80 , Per. 1647-68) Proceedings of 
Prirr^Oonnojl, ed. Nieolae, vol. vii. od. 
if sMt Wia-S8; Off. Het. Members of Pori.; 
iTof Sheriffs. 1898; Lit. Bemains of Ed- 
^’jOT/Eoxbnrghe Club); Butland Papers, 
airalof OaUie, ■Wriothesleys Ohron., Cliron. 
S Jane, Tionbles connected will) the Prayer 
Bool of 1649, Greyfnars- Oton.. andMaeijas 
, /.U these Oamdeu See 1 ; lIoUii‘,hed s 
S if. 1171 i Herbei-t’sIIist. of Henry VIII; 
Hivwid's Edward VI ; Burnet's Hist, of the Be- 
fomaMon,ed.Poeo(!k: Stiypa’a Works (General 
Iota), Gough’s Index to Parker Soc. Vubl.; 
Brewffl's Beign of Henry VIII ; Proudo’s II wt. of 
Boland, Pollard’s England undor Somersul; 
fieorgo Howard's lady Jane Grey and her 
T ,—" 1822, Hasted's Kent , Crudon’s lIisU of 
OMTeeond, 1843, pp. 183-4 ; Burrows’s OiiKiue 
Ports Arohteologin Oantiana, General Index to 
Tol>.i-5a.i also xxii. 192, 279, xxiii. 87-09; 
Berry's Kent Genealogies ; Wiffoii’a House of 
Bussell, 1 . 306 ; Dugdnle's Baronngn ; Burke's 
Iitinet Peerage; G. E. 0[okaynoph Oomiiloto 
Pearago.] 4., P. P, 

OHIOHBSTER, IIENHY MANNERS 

S 533-1804), writer on military hislory, 
m in London in 1832, was son of a barristur 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He onleit'd ilio army in 
1863 and became lieutenant in tlio 8G(h re- 
giment (the Shropshire light infantry). Eor 
ten years he served abroad with liia rog imonl , 
chiefly at Mauiitins and the Capo of Uoou 
Hope, and at the (Jape ho was employed for 
a time as acting engineer oflicor. lieturniiig 
Lome in 1863 he retired from tlio army, ami 
tWcefortli devoted himself almost exclu- 
sively to the study of militavy hislory, lie 
gave vidimhle assistance in corapiling and 
editing several regimental histnrins. The 
'Historical Records’ of the 24tli foot and of 
the 40th foot (2nd Somereelehu'e regiment, 
now let battalion the Princo of Wales's 
volunteers) — the former publiehod in 1802 
and the latter in 1893— owe much to his 
labours, and at the lime of his doatli he was 
beginning work on the records of his own 
imment, the 86th foot. In 1890 ho ocUlod 
'The Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military 
Career of John Shipp ’ in Mr. Ifishor Unwin’s 
‘Adventure Series,’ lie collaborated with 
Major Bnr^-Short in praparing ‘ The Ee- 
coMa and Badges of every Rogimont and 
Corps in the British Army,' which was pub- 


lished in 1896, the year following Chichester's 
death. Probably Chichester’s most import- 
ant contributions to military history ap- 
peared in this dictionary, for which he wrote 
memoirs of 499 military ofllcers or writers on 
military subjects. Ills name figured in the 
list of writers prefixed to each volume from 
the first to the forty-sixth (omitting the 
forty-fifth), Among the more conspicuous 
military names entrusted to him wore Lords 
Cndogan and Cults, Viscount Ilardinge of 
Lahore, Rowland, first Viscount Hill, Lord 
Lynedoch, Stringer Lawrence, and Sir John, 
Moore, llo was iudefatigahle in his elForts 
to collect authentic biographic details. Ilis 


method of work is well illustrated by his 
notice of Eranoie Jarry [q, v.], a French- 
man who founded the Royal Military Col- 
lege now located at Sandhurst. It was 
already kuowli that .Tarry iu earlier life had 
served at various times iubotli the Prussian 
and French armies, but, m order to ascertain 
dofimtoly his services abroad, Chichester 
applied to the ministries of war at both 
Paris and Berlin, and induced the authorities 
inbothplacoH to make investigation, of which 
the results appeared in the ‘ Uiclionary.' 
Uhichostor died in London in March 1804 
fAthoiueum and Times, 3 March 1894.1 

S.L. 

CHILDERS, HUGH CULLING 
EARDLEY (1827-1896), statesman, was 
bnni lit t he house of his uncle. Sir Culling 
Eanlley Eardlny, in Brook Stieot, London, 
on 26 J line 1827. Ilis great -grandfaUicr on 
both sidos, Sir Sampson Gideon, afterwards 
Dol'd Eanlley (174 1-1824), was son of Samp- 
feou Gidcoii [q.v.]; having married Maria, 
' ilmEa 


daughter of Mir J olm Eardloy Wilmot fq. v.], 
lie OHSumed the name Eardloy, and was 
created Baron Eardley iu th^Irisli peerage 
In 1789, but on the death without issue of 
his two sous, the peerage became extinct. 
Lord Eardley also left tmee daughters, Uf 
these lbe.secoiuI,CluirlotteElisabelb, married 
Sir Culling Hmithj first baronet, of Bcdwell 
Park, llortfordsluro, and was mother of 
Sir (lulling Eardley Eardley [q. v.l and of 
Hugh Ohildore’s mother, Maria Clharlotto. 
Lord Eivrdloy's third daughter, Selina, mar- 
ried Colonel John Walbanko Childers of 
Oiintloy, near Doncaster, and was mother 
of John Walbanke Childers, M.P. for Cam- 
bridgeeliiro in 1883 and for Malton from 
1836 to 1863, and of the Rev. Eardley 
Childers (d. 1881). The latter man'ied his 
first cousin, Maria Charlotte (d, 1860), dough- 
ler of Sir Culling Smith, Wio issue of 
this marriage was Hugh Childers and a 
daughter who died young. 

11 ugh Childers was educated at Oheam 
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school from 1836 to 1843 under Charles 
Mayo (1792-1846) [q. t.] On 9 April 1846 
he was admitted a commoner at Wadham 
Colleges, Oxford, hut in May 1847 he migrated 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, He appeared 
as a senior optime in the mathematical 
tripos, and graduated B. A. in February 1850. 
Very shortly after leaving Cambridge he 
married, on 28 May 1830, Emily, third 
daughter of G. J. A. Walker of Noi'ton, 
Worcestershire, and, preferring a career in 
the colonies to the bar, he sailed on 10 J uly 
for Melboiune, where he arrived on 26 Oct. 
1860. He was furnished with excellent 
letters of introduction to the governor, 
Charles Joseph Latrobe [q. v.], and was 
appointed, 11 Jan. 1851, an inspector of 
schools. In September of the same year 
he became secretary to the education de- 
partment and emigration agent at the port 
of Melbourne. Ilia ability for work and 
organisation was soon noted, and on 11 Oct. 
1862 he was given the office of auditor- 
general, with a seat in the legislative council, 
and a salary of 1,2001. a year. In this office 
he practically controlled the revenue of the 
colony at the early ago of twentv-six. On 
4 Nov. 1862 he produced his first budget, 
which provided 10,000/. for a university at 
Melbourne, and on 11 Jan. 1868 he brought 
in a bill for the establishment of the uni- 
versity, of which he was made first vice- 
chancellor. In December 1853 he was ap- 
pointed collector of customs with a salary of 
2,000/.j by virtue of which office he obtained 
a seat m the executive council as well as in 
the legislative council. With Sir Oharles 
Hotham, Latrobe’s successor, Childers’s rela- | 
lions were strained, and Hotham wished to 
dismiss him, but was overruled by the home 
government. Afterthe conversion of Victoria 
into a self-governing colony in 1866, Chil- 
ders was elected, 23 Sept. 1860, to represent 
Portland in the new parliament. He sat in 
the first Victorian caoinot as commissioner 
of trades and customs. 

In March 1867 Childers returned to Lon- 
don to fill the newly created post of agent- 
general for Victoria, but a change of govern- 
ment occurring in the colony the appointment 
was cancelled beyond the end of the same 
year, Childers, however, continued to act for 
the colony in an informal way, ond to the end 
of his life was a staunch advocate of colonial 
federation. He visited Australia in 1858 
on behalf of Messrs. Earing with regard to a 
proposed loan to the colonies for the purchase 
of railways by the state. On his return to 
England in September 1868 Childers deter- 
mined to devote himself to politics, and at the 
general election of 1869 stood in the liberal 


interest for Pontefract, where 
some interest through his uncle. Sii nt,u- 
Eardley Eardley (formerly Smith) hhTf 
ther’s brother, who represented thelomn,* 
in 1830. He was the second liberal 3? 
date with Moncktou Milnes (aftepw«S' 
Lord Houghton) as a colleague, and 
defeated. A petition was, however mst 
sented against the return of the conservut). 
William Overend (1809-1884). Althousl,' 
the petition was withdrawn, another comS 
followed in Januai-y I860, when01iilden\r« 
elected. He continued to represent Ponti 
tract until the general election of 1886. Hii 
peculiar colonial experience soon attracted 
attention to his abilities in the House of 
Commons. His first speech on the worliinj 
of the ballot, 9 Feb. 1860 (published ISfiO- 
2nd ed. 1669), w'as notable, owing to la| 
knowledge of the act as pas.sed in moria, 
and brought him early under the notice rf 
Lord Palmerston. On the question of trails, 
portation to the colonies becoming urgent 
he was appointed chairman of the select com’ 
mittee considering the question, and was 
also a member of the royal oommission in- 
quiring into penal servitude in 1863; La 
efibrts were largely instrumental in pto- 
ouring the abolition of transportation. In 
April 1864 he succeeded (Sir) Jomes Staiw- 
feld [q. v. Siippl.) as a civil lord of the admi- 
ralty, under the Duke of Somerset, the flat 
lord in Lord Palmerston’s administration 
and from the first showed himself to be a 
strong supporter of economy ond reform in 
doclryard administration. In August 1865 
he was appointed financial secretary to the 
treasury, and cemented a friendship with 
Gladstone, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
whose policy rat her limn that of Palmerston 
he was from the first inclined to support. 
He was thenceforth until the end of his life 
a devoted follower and admirer of Gladstone, 
who well rewarded his loyalty. Daring bis 
t enuro of office as financial secretory his most 
important work was the passing of the Audit 
Act of 1866, for which he was mainlyre- 
sponsible (Alo. Wtjst, Jicco//oc/i'o»e,ii.209; 
Lord Welbyin Tiwfs, February 1890 ; L\ft 
qf CAilders, i. 128-9). Ho retired from office 
on the fall of the liberal government (June 
1806). In 1887 lie acted on the royal com- 
mission appointed to investigate the con- 
dition of the law courts. 

On the formation of Gladstone's first 
administration in December 1808 Obilders 
was appointed first lord of the admiralty, 
and was admitted to the privy council. 
During his term of office lie proved himself 
an active administrator, and corned out a 
number of far-roaebing reforms. His main 
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••r-rX^ratproiaoting cconoiny iind 
J officieiicy in the existing adminis- 
order in council, Fe- 
i8%‘, he carried into eiloct now 
I?tinns for nromolion and rotirenieiit, 
and reduced the list of oilioei-s. 
ifaSrd “anagenieiit he effected some 
intaial economies and improvements, and 
Tthe matter of shiphmldiug determined on 
he building of an annual tonnage in peace 
!!!. His administrative reforms at the 
ISalty tended to substituto individual 
Sard responsibility, and to enlarge the 
^wtisoftheflratlord (SiE J. JQbigos, Naml 
^muditratim). Ho was the first to aim 
^ making England’s fleet equal to that of 
»nv two other maritime powers {Life, 1 . 17i- 
173 ) and in 1869 he came to tho oonelueion 
that it would be prudent to purehnso tho 
CiiM Canal shares ; that was afterwards done 
by Dtoaeli O'd- i- 230). In Mareh 1871 
Cbilders resigned ofllce, his liealth being ma- 
terially affected on the loss of his socond 
wn, Leonard, in the foundering of the Oap- 
tam, 7 Sept. 1870 [soe Oolw, CowriiR 
PhhJs]. The public ooufldonco in his ad- 
ministration was such that his rotirimiont 
vas described in tho ' Times ’ nowHimiior as 
constituting ‘a national calamity.’ Rooovor- 
tag his health by n period of travel on the 
continent, he again took oflioo in August 
1872 as chancellor of (he duchy of Laiioastor. 
On this occasion (16 Aug.) ho was re-clootod 
for Pontefract after a contest which was t ho 
feat to take place after tho possing^ of tho 
Edict Act. Wlien,how 0 ver, tno administra- 
tion was remodelled in 1873, Oliilders re- 
tired ifrom office, making way for Bright. 

In opposition Ohildors was not prominent 
in the House of Commons.^ Except when 
he was peisoually aflbeted, his ouergios w'ero 
rather directed to tho commorcial nudur- 
takings in which he was interostod than to 
the conduct of party svarfnro. In July 
1876 he went to Oauada on Lord Dulferin's 


invitation to settle a land dUputo in Prince 
Edward Island, hut the sudden death of his 
wife in November following witlulvuw him 
for a time altogether from public llfu. In 
1880, when Gladstone came again into piowor, 
he gave new proof of Ms conridonca in 
Ohaders, appointing him seoretary of elnlo 
for war. In this capacity he was rosponeiblo 
for the administration of llio war oflioo 
dnringj the Transvaol war of 1881 and the 
Egyptian campaign of 1882. lie was not 
slow to display at tho war oflioo qualhios 
similar to those ho had exhibited at the 
admalty. The iutroducliou of tho terri- 
torial system into army organisation and 
the linking of lino and militia battalions bad 


already been recommended by Colonel Stan- 
ley’s committee in 1876, and this recom- 
mendation 1 he now seorofoiy for war deter- 
mined to carry into law. He produced his 
scheme of army reform in a epeoch in the 
Tlouse of Commons on 3 March 1881 (pub- 
lished 1881), and the bulk of liis proposals 
were carried into effect. Despite very con- 
siderable opposition, originating from tbe 
service iteelf, tbe single battalion regiments 
with their numerical doeignations wore now 
done away with and replaced by on entirely 
new organisation on a territorial basis. The 
popularity, of tho service woe at tho somo 
time onhant^d by tbe granting of greater in- 
ducements in the way of pa,y, pension, and 
rank to non-commissioned officers, and by 
the abolition of flogging. With the object 
of securing gwater efficiency in the ranks, 
tho period with the colours was extended 
from six to seven or eight years if abroad, 
and offorts wore made to gradually raise tho 
age for enlistment. Tho now organisation 
thus, instituted proved successful, aud afforded 
I a means, before lacking, of making a more 
I effective use of the militia and volunteer 
I forces. 

After tho close of the ToI-ol-Kobir cam- 
paign, _ to tho succosB of whioli Childors’s 
administration of the wai- oflioo oontributoil 
not n little, he was offered, but declined, a 
G.O.B.; and at the close of 1882 he was 
chokun to succeed Ghulslono ns chancellor 
of tho exchequer. lie had established a 
reputation for financial ability when soore- 
tary to tho treasury, and during his parlia- 
nientary eareer had exhibited a remarkable 
capacity for mastering financo accounts and 
Iho slalistieal abstracls (Alueenon West, 
ReaoU. ii. 3(10), A surplus of more than 
two and a half millions onabicd tlio new 
ohuucellor in his first budget, 1888-4, to 
remit taxation. The iueomo-tax was reduced 
from Oirf. to 6rf., tho raihvay passenger duty 
on all faros of Id, per milo and under was 
ttbolishod by tho Cheep Troina Act, 1888, 
and provision was made 1w tho sotting aside 
of 170,0001. for the introduction of Qd, tele- 
grams. In 188'1 revenue and expenditure 
nearly balanced, and there was littlo oppor- 
tunity for finaneial ingenuity ; in bis financial 
statement, however, on 24 April 1884 
Childers doalt with tho question of light 
gold, but bis gold coinago bill for tbe con- 
version of tho Iialf-Bovoreign into a token 
worth only 08. was so generally opposed 
to public opinion that it was abandoned on 
10 July. In the same statement he explained 
his sohome for the conversion of the existing 
8 per cents, into a 2| or a 2f per cent, stock, 
Tho hill for this puqioBe was passed on 8 J uly 
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1884, Ijut the terms of conversion, though fair, 
failed to attract the banking interest. 

Another important c[u6Stion with which 
Ohilders had to deal was the banlauptcy_ of 
Egypt. After prolonged negotiations with 
the powers the London Convention was 
concluded in March 1886, That convention 
‘ is the organic law of Egyptian dnance to 
the present day ’ (Siii Alvebd Milndb). 

In the budget of 1886-0, introduced on 
80 April, heavy new ta.vation was necessary to 
provide for a deficit of more than 3,000,0002., 
and a special vote of credit for 11,000,0002. 
to meet the preparations for war with Eussia 
consequent upon the Fendjeh incident. Ohil- 
dei's attempted to meet his difficulties by in- 
creasing the income-tax from Bd, to 8d,, alter- 
ing the death duties, increasing the taxes on 
spu-its and beer, and suspending the sinking- 
fund ; his proposed division of the burden 
between direct and indirect taxation was ap- 
proved in the cabinet by Gladstone, but op- 
posed by Sir Charles Dllke and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. An agitation against the budget proved 
fatal to the government. It was defeated on 
the inland revenue bill, 0 June 1886, author- 
ising the new taxation on beer, and resigned 
immediately; the defeat was mainly due to 
unpopularity incurred on account of the 
government’s l^ptian policy (SsnuomtE, 
Mmoriah, ii. 170). 

In September 1886 Childers informed Glad- 
stone that he intendedin his election campaign 
to advocate a wide measure of self-government 
for Ireland, to which he had been inclining 
since 1880. He lost his seat at Pontefract, 
but in Jan. 1886 won South Edinburgh. 
Meanwhile Gladstone adopted his policy of 
home rule, in which Childers concurred. In 
Gladstone's short administration of 1880 
Childers was home secretary. After inducing 
the cabinet to modify details of Gladstone’s 
first home rule bill, he raoke for it 21 May. 
The government was defeated (7 Juno). 

At the general election of June 1886 he 
was returned for South Edinburgh, but 
failing health compelled travel on the con- 
tinent in 1887, and in India in 1889, At the 
general election of 1802 he retired from active 
politics. In 1894, however, he became chair- 
man of the Irish financial relations com- 
mittee, and prepared a draft report before his 
death. 

Childers, who enjoyed the reputation of a 
businesslike administrator, died on 29 Jan. 
1896, and was buried at Oantley, near JJon- 
caster. By his first wife,whodied inl876,he 
had issue four sons (two survived him) and 
two daughters. lie married, secondly, in Paris 
in 1879, Katharine, daughter of A, T. Gilbert, 
bishop of Chichester, and widow of Colonel 


t^e^Hon. Gilbert Elliot; she diediTi^ 

Two portraits of Childers in oils bvf 
daughter, Mss Childers, became theprop^: 
of hiB son. Colonel Spencer Childers, kI, ' 
[Life and Corresp. ofH.C. E. Chttdets bvl,, 
son, Lieut -ool. Sponeer Ohilders, EE nl r 

vols. 1901; Hansard’s Pttvl. Debates 

1 Eeb. 1896 : Eesultsor Admiralty OreS”' 
as estab. by Sir J. Graham and 


1874; Sir John Briggs’s Naval AdmiaisttaS’ 
1897; Burkes Extinct Peerage, s.v. ' EaX l 
Gardiner’s Keg. of Wadham.] 


CHIPPENDALE, WILLIAM HENBy 

(1801-1888), aotor, son of an actor at th 
Haymarket and elsewhere, born in Somen 

Town,Londoii, onld Aug, 1801, waasducatri 
at the high school, Edinhurgh,wherBhisfatliet 
first appeared on 26 July 1814 asPoloniuj 
Chippendale was placed with James Ballaa! 
lyne to learn priuthig, and was then apprsn. 
liced to J ohn Ballantyne the auctioneer. Hj 
claimed to have flayed the Page to Stephea 
Kemble’s Eolstafl, and other boyish partsf la 
1819 ho made at Montrose, as David in tie 
‘ Rivals,’ ills flrsyivofessional appearance. On 
11 J an. 1823, as Cliippendale irom Carlisle, he 
was at the Caledonian theatre, Edinburgh, 
playing Johnny IIowiein'Gilderoy.’ Leading 
business in comedy gave him provincial re- 
pute. In Maiicliestor he first enacted Sir Peter 
Teazle. In 1886 lie went to America, where 
he remained at the Park theatre. New York, 
for seventeen years. Ilis ddbut in Lonto 
was nominally mado at the Haymarket on 28 
March 1 863 as htiv Anthony Absolute. Hehad, 
however, some twenty years earlier played at 
the Victoria t be Lord Mayor in ' llicuard III' 
as a substitute for his father. At the 
market he took the lead in co ur tly comedy. On 
28 Fob. 1800 he was first Colopepper m the 
‘Overland Route.’ As Abel Murcott in 'Our 
American Cousin' ho made a great hit. He 
was on 14 .Tan. 1869 the first Doirison in He- 
berlson’s ' Home,' and on 26 Cot, the firetMar- 
maduke V avasoiir in Tom Taylor’s ' NewMen 
and Old Acres.’ Iltsohiof service to the Hay- 
market was rendered in elderly parts in claa- 
sical comedy, in which he to some extent te- 
placod Farren, TTis original parts oomprieed 
Ingot in ‘ David Garrick.’ In Sept. 1874 he 
siipportod (Sir) Henry Irving at wieLyoeum 
as I’oloniiiB. In this character he took a fare- 
well benefit at tlie same house on 24 Feb, 1870. 
He died on 3 Jan. 1888, and was buried at 
Highgale, Thrioo married, he hod twenty- 
three children, most of whom predeceased 
him. 

Mrs. Mabt Jane OiiippuiroAra (1887 f- 
1888). Ills third wife, whose maiden name 
was Seaman, was born in Salisbury, played 
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country and made, at the Theatre rolla court •was unfaTourable to the deve- 
B 1 Manoherter, her first recognised ap- lopment of oratorical power ; and in parlia- 
' ™ ncp olavins Mrs. ‘Wellington de Boots ment, to which he was returned in the 

^**tVBrvDodrs Friend.' As Miss Snowdon liberal interest for Oxford at the general 
*'*l983abeinade attheHaymarket,a3 Mrs. election of April 1880, Ohitty would pro- 
' At laaroo her first appearance in London, bably never have made a considerable figure. 
9 Aree veers afterwards married William On tlie detachment of the original jurisdic- 
n TrOhippendale. She was at the Court tion from the mastership of the rolls, his 
Theatre in 1876, and at the Lyceum in 1878; parliamentary career was out short by his 
t k a company to Australia ; on her return elevation to the bench. He was gazetted 
I nrceeded at the Lyceum Mrs. Stirling as justice of the high court, chancery division, 
Mutha in ‘Faust,’ and accompanied Irving on 6 Sept. 1881 , thus virtually succeeding 
tn America. She died on 26 May 1888_ at Jessel as judge of first instance, and was 
Peckhsm Road, Oamherwell, and was buried knighted on 7 Dec. following. As a judge 
^Finchley cemetery. A pretty, buxom ac- he proved not unworthy of his great prede- 
tress she won acceptance as Dowager Lady oessor. During his long practice at the 
Duberly m ‘ Heir at Law,’ Widow Green, rolls court his mind had become a veritable 
BmiliS) Hardcastle, and so forth. storehouse of case law, and on the bench 

fP8r»nal knowledge; Biograph, i. 130-46; he showed I hat he possessed the firm grasp 
Ttoe's Dramatic List; Scott and Howard's of principle and the fine faculty or dis- 
BUnchard; Dibdin'e Edinburgh Stage; Era, crimination, without which precedents are 
7 Jan. and’a June 1888; Bra Almanack; Sun- a hindrance rather than a help in the 
day Times, various years.] J. K. administration of justice. Appeals from 

OSHTy, Sib JOSEPH WILLIAM his judgments were roi’e and seldom sucoess- 
fl828-1899), judge, second son of Thomas ful, and the work which he did in iiiteipreting 
Chitty rq. v.J, special pleader, was born the Settled Land Act of 1882 (46 & 46 
in Oaltnorpe Street, Gray's Inn Road, in Viet., 0. 88) and its amending acts is of 
1828. He was educated at Eton and the permanent value. His chief fault was a 
university of Oxford, wheto ho inatrioulaled propensity to digress into meandering dis- 
from Balliol Oolloge on 23 March 1847, oueslon with counsel, which gained him the 
graduated B.A. (first class in litera huinani- sobriquet of Mr, Justice Ohatty. 
arei) in 1861, was elected ‘Vinerlan scholar His bonhomie was imperturbable, hut 
and fellow of Exeter in 1862, and proceeded none knew hotter how to expose the hollow- 
M.A. in 1866. No leee dietinguishod as an iiess of an argument or rebuke excessive 
atUete than as a scholar, in three successive prolixity. Two sallies of Ohitty's wit sur- 
vears (1850-2) he stroked the Oxford boat vive: an apt quotation, 'Jiat justitia, mat 
to victory, and twice lie kept the Oxford oailum,’ A propos of a sudden descent of 
wioket, Mug in the latter year (1849) plaster from the ceiling, and a tolerable 
captain of the team at Lord's. On 16 Nov. epigram, ‘ truth will sometimes leak out even 
1861 he was admitted student at Lincoln’s through an affidavit.’ On circuit he dis- 
Ian, where he was called to the bar on played an unexpected familiarity with the 
80 April 1866, and elected honcher on 2 Nov. common law, and a remarkable oapaoLty for 
1876, having taken silk in the preceding adapting himself to novel conditions, 
year, and treasurer in 1896. Ohitty prao- On the retirement of Sir Edward Kay 
tUed from the first exclusively in the court [q. v. Suppl.] Oliitty was advanced (12 Jan. 
of chanoery, in which his succees was both 1697) to the vacant scat among the lords- 
speedy and austained. On taking silk he justices of appeal. lie was also nominated 
confined himself to the rolls court, whore judge under the Benefices Act of 1808. These 
he was soon the leader par excellmoe, and appointmouts, however, came too late to 
is said to have sometimes made as much ns enable him to add materially to hie reputa- 
18,0001 a year. More important was the tion, His constitution proved to be less 
dUdpline which during these years ho vigorous than had been supposed; and an 
leceived from eo great a master of equity attaok of influenza terminated in his death 
os Sir George Jessel, whoso vast knowledge at his residence, 83 Queen’s Gate Gardens, 
and keen dmlectic rendered pleading before Hyde Park, on IS Feb. 1899. His remains 
him a task of no ordinary difficulty. To were interred ou 18 Feb. in Brookwood 
Jessel Ohitty was persona aratismna both cemetery. 

in and out of court, and the partiality of Ohitty married, on 7 Sept. 1868, Clara 
the judge was based on respect for the Jessie, daughter of Lord-ohief-haion Pollock 
powers of the advocate. The pace, how- [seo Poliook, Sib Johatiian Fbudbeiok], 
ever, at which hnsiness prooeeded in the by whom he left issue. 
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For nearly a quarter of a ceiiturv (1857- 
1881) Chitty acted as umpire at the inter- 
university Boat race. He was a memher, 
and for ten years (1867-77) major, of the 
Inns of Court volunteer corps. In later life 
he amused himself with carpentei'ing and 
cabinet making. He was also a skilful execu- 
tant on more wan one musical instrument. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. and Men at the Bar; 
Oxford Honours Begieter; Troherne's liocord 
of the University Boat Eaee ; Gent. Mag. 1 858, 
ii. 4U; Truth, 14 Sept. 1882; Pump Court, 
1883; Vanity Pair, 28 March 1886, 10 July 
1886; The World, 28 March 1888; Man and 
Women of tho Time, 1899 ; Abbott and Camp- 
bell’s Life and Letters of .Towett, i. 214 , Bsr 
Algernon West’s Bacolloctions, i. 61 ; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1896; Times, 16,17, and 20 Peb. 1 809 , 
Ann. Reg. 1899, ii. 133; Lour Journ. 23 Fell. 
1878, 16 Jan, 1897, 18 Feb. 1899 ; Law Times, 
IS Peb. 1890; Solicitor’s Journ. 18 Fell. 1890 , 
Law Quart. Review, xv. 128 ; Law Meg. and 
Rev. 6th ser. xxv. 238.] J. M. B. 

CHRISTIE, RICHARD COPLEY 
(1880-1901), scholar and bibliophile, born on 
22 July 1830 at Lenton, Nottinghamshire, 
was the second sou of Lorenzo Christie 01 
Edale, Derbyshire, a mill-owner much re- 
spected in Manchester, and his wife Ann, a 
daughter of Isaac Bayley of Lenton Sands. 
In April 1840 he entered as an undergra- 
duate at Lincoln College, Oxford, whore 
Mark Pattison [q. v.] was then eetablisbing 
his ascendoncy. Towards him Christie was 
drawn by common literary intoresls and by 
a close agreement between their ideas as to 
the higher purposes of academical life ; they 
became intimate friends in later years, and 
after the rector’s death Christie contributed 
a biographical notice of him to this ' Dic- 
tionary.’ His own Oxford days como to on 
end in 1868, when he graduated B. A ., taking 
a hrst class in law and history. Ilallam, 
the historian, was one of his examiners. In 
1866 he proceeded M.A. Having rosolved 
upon a legal career, he was on 21 Nov. 
1854 admitted a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
^Lmeoln's Inn Becords, ii. 260) ; hut almost 
immediately ho was induced to settle at 
Manchester, and devote himself for a time 
to educational work. In this year the trust oes 
of the newly founded Owens College bad 
to select the first body of professors of that 
institution, which from small and tentative 
beginnings was gradually to grow into the 
largest of the university colleges of the 
Victorian type. Ae was inevitable in tho 
case of a foundation intended to supply the 
instruction usually given in the Hnglisli. 
universities, Owens College opened with 
more chairs than teachers, and Christie, 


who had been appointed professor of aao' 
and modern history, was m the follow''**^ 
year also chosen for the Faulkner ptoS* 
ship of poli^cal economy and comme^; 
soienoQ [see FA.tji.KNEB, JohnI Tn a 
^irs was in 
rudenoe andlatj. 

in'f i .1 II j' — ' — found him.’ 
self further oallod upon to bear an acth 

share in the teaching of the evening daal? 
of the college, lor many years one of ih 
most important departments, and even fc, 
a time to hold an additional class at tJ 
Working Hfen’s College in the MeohsnS 
Institution. In the deliberations which 
aimed at increasing the public usefulness of 
tho Owens College, and which in fact fo, 
many a year largely turned on the questioa 
of how to nssuro its existence, Christie foa 
the first took a leading part, distiiiguishim 
liimself by resourcefulness as well as juihJ 
ment. One of the most satisfaotoiT^inn! 
dents in the earlier internal history of ths 
coUoge, the institution of the assoeiateship 
was aiie to his suggestion. As a teacha 
he was, according to general consent, sue- 
cessfulj he can at no time have excelled in 
delivery, but he was invariably cleer in 
statement and polished in expression, andhe 
had at command that incisive kind of wit 
which as a tradition endears itself to itn- 
deiits. 

In June 1857 Ohristie had been called to 
Ibe bar from Lincoln’s Inn, and he at once 
commenced practice at Manchester as an 
equity drauglitsronn and conveyancer, cud 
in the chancery court of the county palatine 
of Lancaster. His practice continuously 
grew, till at tho time of his retirement in 
1877 he was the lender of the Moncliester 
equity bar. He was a good draughtsman 
and clear-headed lawyer, and professionally 
a model of honour and propriety. Mer the 
procedure had been altered he was less eflec- 
tive as on examiner of witnesses in court. 
Pupils found his chambers an admiiahle 
school of training. With his practice, wMdi 
was of a high class, tho importance of his 
personal position at Manchester steadily rosa 
In 1861 he married Mary Helen, daughter of 
Samuel Fletchor of Broomfield near Men- 
ohoster, who from first to last closely osso- 
oiated herself with her husband’s interests 
and beneficence. In tlieir hospitable house 
on Olieotliam Hill, ond afterwards atPrest- 
wich, his library had already begun to he a 
source of pride and pleasure to Him, and in 
his vacations ho was quietly pursuing bis 
literary and bibliographical researches in 
France and elsewhere. Graduolly the pres- 
sure of bis Owens College duties, as supe> 
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‘^'^fesceSveiandkefoun. 

tn resiffi in succession the several 
!?"•« Kfhim. In 1866 he vacated 

political economy, in which he was 
nJJeeded by William Stanley Jevonsfq. v,]; 
tZsmejenv he resigned that of history; 
finally, in 1809 that of jurisprudence 

^ iT in the present Owens College 
?he subjects originally committed to him arc 
tauebt byflvo professors and asmanylec- 
tjKts and assistant lecturers. 

Sifistie’s interest in the progress and 
jBerity of Owens College was in no degree 
iSaxed by his ceasing to be a member oi its 
Colling body. In 1870 the movement which 
L-j lo^been in preparation for the rehous- 
ini of tlie college in commodious buildings 
on 8 new site, and for the reconstitution of 
its system of government on broader and 
moiesuitable hues, took definite shape; and 
an astension committee was formed for 
carrying out these objects, of which Tliomas 
Ashton” for many years one of the foremost 
public men at Manchester, became the ohair- 
Siaa and the guiding spirit. With him and 
the principal of the college, Dr. J osoph Gouge 
Gteenwood [q. v. Suppl.], Professor (now Jiir 
Henry) Boseoe, and the otlier chief suppor- 
ters of the movement, Ohtislie worlceu in 
unbroken harmony, and there was no ad- 
viser whose counsel, whether in legal or in 
othermatters, wasmore confidently followed. 
In the Owens College Extension Act of 
1870 be was named one of the governors of 
the reconstituted college, a position which 
he was prevailed upon to hold to the last, 
and at the same date he became a moiubor 
of the executive body, the collogo council, 
on which he retained his seat till 1880. In 
these capacities ha actively participated iii 
all the chief measures wliich attested the 
development of t he college during the quarter 
of a century ensuing — the incorporation wit h 
the college of the Royal Manchester idcliool 
ofMedicmc,and the erect ion and subsequent 
enlariement of tbo buildings of its medical 
adiool; the reorganisation and oxlonsioiiof 
several others of its departments, including 
the school of law ; and the ettbrta which in 
1880 resulted in the grant of a charter to 
the Victoria University, with tho Owons 
College as its first and'for a time only col- 
lege, Christie was elected a member of the 
first university court, and sat there till 1896, 
For the first seven years of the existence of 
the new university he was also a member of 
its council. In 186S the uiiivei’sity, on the 
occasion of the visit of ISavl Spencer, its 
recently elected chancellor, conferred on 
Christie the honorary degree of LD.D. 


In January 1872 tho bishop of Mauches^ 
ter [see FitAsnit, Jauds] conferred upon 
Christie the chancellorship of his diocese, an 
appointment which much gratified him and 
his friends. The duties of his office were 
performed by him with his usual care, and 
his decisions invariably met with ready ac- 
ceptance. He was at the same time suc- 
cessful in considerably reducing the cost of 
proceedings in his court. He held the chan- 
cellorship till January 1894. 

In 1879 Christie, who had two j^ears be- 
fore retired from the practice of his profes- 
sion, left Manchester to reside at Darley 
Dale in Derbyshire. He afterwards lived 
for a time at Glenwood, Virginia Water, 
nnd then, after a temporary residence at 
lloohainptoii, finally settled down at Eibs- 
den, Windleslmmja charming house on the 
fiirther side of Jlagshot heath, formerly 
owned by Henry Oadogan liothory [q. v.J, 
to which he added, under his own direct ions, 
admirable accommodation for hU library. 
In 1887, when he had for some years ceased 
to have his abode at Manchester, ho found 
himself placed in a position of allogcthcr 
exceptional responsibility towards lbs com- 
minuly in which tho best part of his life had 
boon spoilt— a position so used by Iiim that 
ho will bo onduringly remembered as one of 
the chief benefactors of that oiU. By the 
will of Sir Joseph Whitworth [q. v.], who 
died ill this year, Clirislio was appointed 
ono of the three Ingnteos to whom was be- 
queathed a residuary c, state of more than 
half II million, in equal shares for tlu'iv own 
use, ‘ they being each of lliora nwivro of tho 
objects’ to winch these funds would have 
been axiplied by tho testator, had he maturod 
the plans that had occupied him so long. 
(For a statement as to the appropriations 
notiially made by Christie and his fellow 
legal oes, see WiUTWOBiir, Sib Josotii.) Of 
o.xiBting insl itulious the Owens College was 
judged by the legatees to bavo a primary 
claim upon their mimificcncs; and sums 
amonntiiig (apart from that expended on 
the purchasu of an estate to be held by the 
eolb'go for liospital purposes) to more than 
one fifth of tho total at their disposal were 
devoted by them to the various departments 
of the oollpgo. Tbeso donations wore made 
by the legatees in common ; in 1897, how- 
ever, Christie personally assigned a sum ex- 
ceeding 60,0001. out of the final share of the 
residuum falling to him, for the erection of 
a Whitworth Hall, which should complete 
the front quadrangle of the Owens College, 
and satisfy the requirements for ceremonial 
purposes of college and university, The 
Wl was opened after Christie’s death, on 
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the occaBion of the fiftieth onniverBary of 
the foundation of the coUese. Already in 
1893 Ohristie had himself ofierod to the col- 
lege a specially charoctei'istio gift at his own 
coat. This was the beautiful Christie library, 
which, erected by the architect of the col- 
lege, Mr. Al&ed WaterhouBS, R.A., at a cost 
of over 21,0001, was opened by the Duke of 
Devonshire, as president of the college, on 
22 June 1898. 

Christie was only able to see the progress 
of the building of this library in its earlier 
stages. After ceasing to reside at Manches- 
ter, he had for some time been a freq^uent 
visitor there. In 1887 he had been appointed 
chairman of the Whitworth company, and 
he held this post till 1807. From 1890 to 
1893 he was president of the Whitworth 
Institute. lie was much interested in the 
medical and other charities of Manchester, 
and the Cancer Pavilion and Home, of whose 
committee he was chairman from 1800 to 
1893, while ha retained the presidency of the 
institution till his death, owed much to his 
munificence and care. Of a diffiirent na- 
ture was an office which he held from 1883 
to the time of his death. This was the 
ohahmanehip of the Chatham Society, in 
which he had succeeded James Crossloy 
[q[,T.], and to which he gave much attention, 
as may be seen from the reports, for which 
he was annually responsible. lie was suc- 
cessful in securing new contributors to the 
society’s publications. His own contributions 
included a volume of considerable local inte- 
rest on ‘ The Old Church and School Libraries 
of Lancashire ’ (1886), and part ii. of vol, ii. 
of the ‘ Diary and Correspondence of Dr. J ohn 
Worthington,’ 1888 (the previous portions 
had been edited by James (Jrossley), together 
with a bibliography of Worthington (1888). 

Christie’s literary reputation had some 
years before this been established almost 
suddenly by a ][iublioation his studies for 
which, os his friends were aware, had oc- 
cupied him for several years, but which took 
the reading world by surprise. 'Etienno 
Dolet, the Martyr of the Renaissance,’ which 
appeared in 1880, was the result of long 
labour and indefatigable research (the latter 
carried on more especially at Lyons), and 
formed a contribution of enduring value to 
the history of Renaissance learning. The 
work was tranedated into French hy Pro- 
fessor 0, Stryienski, under the superintend- 
ence of the author, who thus gave the trans- 
lation the character of a revised edition of 
the original (1886). Christie, however, lived 
to publish in 1899 a seooud English edition, 
for which he had in the interval collected 
much new material. The second edition, 


while filling some Immt ando^^ 
some oversights m the first, left 
modified those fearless Qxpressions of bL i 
thought and feeling which were snunenJr 
characteristic of the writer. ^ 

AccordiMto his own statement Chtbi. 
had looked forward to putting into foX, 
now that at last literary leisure saemedl* 
his command, the materials he had collect • 
for a series of essays on personalities „ 
special interest to him in the history of tl 
Renascence. Two of these, on Pomponafc 
and Olenardus, appeared in the < OuertMi! 
Review ’ in 1803 ; a paper on aior£^ 
Bruno was published in 'Macmillan’s Mam 
zine ’ in 1886, and one on Vanini m L 
‘ English Historical Review’ in 1896, fij. 
fortunately, not long after he had settled m 
Surrey, his health began to foil, and con- 
secutive literary labour gradually becaw 
difficult and then impossible. Among h. 
publications not already mentioned weie aii 
edition, with translation, of the ‘Annale, 
Cestriensos’ for the Record Society of Lan- 
cashire and Oheshii-e, of which society be 
was for many years president (1^7), and 
' The Letters of Sir Thomas Copley to Quea 
Elizabetli and her Ministers ’ (Boxburglu 
Club, 1897). He wrote for the ‘Quarterly Be- 
view ’articles on ' Biographical Dictionanea’ 
(1884), ‘The Forgeriesof theAbbdFourmont’ 
Q886;, and on ‘The Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ (1887), and oontriWed to tbs 
‘Dictionoi'y’ tho following articles! Aki- 
onder, Hugh, Thomas, and William Cbrishe, 
Anthony and Sir 'I'homas Copley, Marl 
Pattison, and Florence Volusene. He aim 
wrote the article on ‘The Scoligers’in the 
ninth edition of the ' Enoyclopisdia Britnn- 
nica,' and was a frequent contiibutor to the 
‘Spectator’ and to ‘Notes and Quetiea' 
Among bis bibliographical publicationawera 
‘ The Marquis de Moraute, his Library and 
its CataWue ’ (1883), ‘ Catalogues of the 
Library 01 tho Duo de la Vnllibre ’ (1886), 
‘ Elzevir Bibliography ; ’ ‘ Works and Aima 
of the Library Association’ (presidential 
address, 1889) ; ' Special Bibtiograpbiea’ 
(1890; ‘ Chronology of the Early Aldinea’ 
(in ' Bibliographica,’ 1896) ; ‘ An Inouncbii- 
lum of Brescia ’ (1898). 

In the Library Association of the Uoited 
Hingdom Christie took a very active inte- 
rest ; he was a vice-president of the Bibhe- 
oraphiottl Society, and for many years a use- 
ful member of the London Library commit- 
tee. At the Royal Holloway College, near 
Bgham, of which he was a governor ftom 
1892 till 1899, and to whose afioira he dur- 
ing those years gave assiduous attention, be 
was chairman of the library committee, and 
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—TTliiJkterest in ite woit Ilis own OHUEOH, RIOIIARD WILLIAM 
1 of about 76,000 volumes, destined (1816-1800), dean of St. Paul's, bom at 
f nwens College, remained to the last the Lisbon on 26 April 1816, ■was eldest of three 
t of his affectionate solicitude. Of its sons of John Deormnn Church, a merchant, 
i ' pf nortions, arranged according to priu- by his wife Bromley Caroline Metzener, and 
choice P notable was the oolleclion, grandson of Matthew Church, a member of 
nailed as to completeness, of the issues the Society of Friends, whose second son 
T^let’s press; it also contained a large was General Sir Richard Church [q. t.] 
°*^er of Aldines, about six hundred vo- J. D._ Church was baptised a member oi the 
1 es printed by Sebastian Gryphius of Englisli church at the time of his marriage 
Totbs on whom he oontemplated writing, in 1814. Ilis other children were Bromley, 
A was rich in bibliographical works. It who entered the merchant service and died 
*jso mduded an unrivalled series of editions at sea in 1863, and Charles, born in 1823, 
f Horace to acquire which had been one of who became canon of Wells, 
the omusements of Christie’s life j and a In 1818 the family settled in Moronco, 
I gjd in some respects exceptional choice and at ulovon years old Bichard went to a 
of nenaissanoe literature, more especially of preparatory school at Leghorn, where he and 
the productions of French writers and scho- his brother learnt to love the sea and every- 
lars of the period, and of Erosmi'ana. Chris- thing connected with it. The life in Italy, 
tie’s knowmdge of his own books was both whimi was to have a permanent influence on 
close and full ; he was at tho same time re- Church’s tastes, oaina to an end in 1828 by 
markably liberal in allowing the use of his his father’s sudden death, and tho family 
treasures to Other’s, and ready to place his relumed to Enghiml and settled in Bath, 
knowledge at the service of those engaged in After a term at a school in Kxotcr Bichard 
hterary composition or inquiry. was sent to Bodlaud, near Bristol, whero he 

]b October 1899 the freedom of the city sjtetil tho next flvo years, working hard at 
of Manchester was conferred upon him and his classics and becoming imbued with the 
his surviving fellow logaloo under Sir Joseph ovangolioal princiides of the place, and in 
Whitworth Will, Mr. B. D. Darhishiro. Ill- spare moments haunting the old bookshops 
hmitti prevented Christie’s attendance on in Bristol. When the lime come for him 
the occasion, and the lord mayor and town to go to Oxford, at Easter 1883, ho was sent 
clerk of Manchester subseqiiently travelled to Wadhem hccause the tutors tlioro were 
to fiibeden in order to enable him to sign reputed evangolical. Ilis inlrodiietion to 
the roll, During the last two years of his the othov school of religious thought came 
life be was virtually conlinod to his couch, partly from ‘ The Christian Year,’ published 
He bora a painful and incurable illness with in 1827, and iHirtly tlirough his mother’s se- 
en unaffected composure, and his mind re- cond marriage at this tiino with a widower, 
mained unclouded. Ho died at Bibsdon on Thomas Orolmt of Leghorn, whoso daughter, 

9 Jan. 1001, and his ramaiiis, after cremation Mary, married the next year George Moberly 
at Woking, were buriod in the ohurohyard Ffl-v.], at that time fellow and tutor of Bal- 
of Valley End, near Suuningdalo. Hie wife liol. To on undorgradualc of a shy temper, 
Butvived him. By his will ha loft his oolleo- with no public school or university coimec- 
tion of books to the Owens College, with lionRithefriendshipofsodistinguishedaman 
ample provision for the maintenance of the as Moherly was of great Boolal value, while 
Christie Library there. lie also left legacies intellectually it counteracted the iiarrowing 
to the Hoyol Holloway Oolloge for llio foun- influence of I'tcdland, Charles Marriott [n, v, ) 
dation of a scholarship and prizes, to tho Li- also aooms to have tnlcon him up, and in 1886 
braiy Association of the United Kingdom, hewasintroducodatOrioIloKeoleandNew- 
and to various medical and other oharities. man. But ho did not see much of the loaders 

A portrait of Christie by Mr. T. B. Kon- of tho Oxford movomont until at the end ot 
nington is in the Christie Library at tho 1880 he graduated B.A,, coming out, much 
Owens College, Miuiohester, where it was to his own astonishment, in the first class, 
placed by his mends shortly before his death. For the next eighteen months he read hard 
‘ Selected Essays and Papers ’ by Christie for an Oriol fellowship, to which ho wos 
were edited with a memoir by W. A. Shaw elected in 1686. Among the theological 
In 1902, writers read in tho meantime ho notes espe- 

[Sh&w's memoir, 1902; Manoheeter Guardian, Bute and F, D. Maurice; 

10 Jan., the Athenmnm, 19 Jan., and tho Owens he became at thie time more definitely 

College Union Magazine, Feb. 1001 ; private » disciple of Newman, attending regularly 
infoimation and peisoual knQwlodg6»l tho aftornoou BdtmoxiB at St* Mary b. 

A, W. W. The sermon on 'Ventures of Faith,’ 
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preached in 1836, was said by himself to 
hare been ' in some sort the turning point 
of his life.’ During this interval also he 
translated St. Cyril’s catechetical lectures 
(1841^ for Pusey’s ' Library of the Fathers,' 
in which it formed the second volume. This 
first piece of literary work, as Church him- 
self admitted later, is a colourless perform- 
ance. 

Church’s residence at Oriel as fellow threw 
him more than ever under the influence of 
Newman, with whom he formed a fast friend- 
ship. Other intimate friends were Frederic 
Rogers (afterwards Lord Blackford) [q. v.] 
and James Bowling Mozley [q. v.], who were 
members of the traclarian party ; but Ohurch’s 
friendships were always wider than his theo- 
logical sympathies; with Arthur Ponrhyn 
Stanley [q.v.], for instance, notwithstanding 
the divergence of their views, he remained 
on terms of friendship to the last. lie was 
ordained deacon at Christmas 1839 in St. 
Mary’s, in company with Stanley, and in the 
same year was somewhat reluctantly obliged 
to take a vacant tutorahip — a post which 
brought him into close and not very eon- 

f enial relations with the undergraduates. 

'o make up for time thus diverted from 
study lie stayed in Oxford to read during 
the long vacations. lie surrendered the 
tutorship in 1843, in consequence of the sus- 
picion that fell upon all members of the 
tractarian party after the publication of j 
Newman’s tract No. 90 upon the articles. 
In 1844 Church was junior proctor, and in 
the convocation of 13 Feb. with his col- j 
league, Henry Peter Guillemard of Trinity, 
vetoed the proposal to censure Tract 90. 
Characteristically, in his account of the pro- j 
ceedings (T?ie Oa;ford Movement, p. 883), 
Church gives no hint of his own share in the 
business, but a letter of the period to New- 
man makes plain that, though Quillemard ns 
the senior proctor actually spoke the decisive 
yroxi^Anohia procuratovilnanon plaoet, it was 
the junior proctor who had taken the initia- 
tive and influenced his colleague. An ad- 
dress signed b^ ovor five hundred members 
of the university was presented to the proc- 
tors, thanldng them for the course they had 
taken. 

In 1846 Newman joined the church of 
Rome, and for fifteen years the two firiends 
neither met nor corresponded, though subse- 
quentiy there was a renewal of the old familiar 
relations. _ The effect of Newman’s secession 
was for a time to break up the tractarian move- 
ment in O:^ord, but a secondary result was 
to spread it more eflPectually through the 
country. A sign of a new era was the start- 
ing of the ‘ Guardian ’ newspaper by Church 


and a few friends— James Mozlev 
Henry Haddan [q.v.]. Lord Blackford, mL 
tague Bernard fq. v.J, and others. (jS 
presided over the reviews, contributise 
self largely, Ins historical interests C!' 
shown by reviews of such books asCarhh 
‘Cromwell,’ and his scientiflc interests 
notice of the ‘ Sequel to the Vestiges of n„,‘ 
lion,’ which earned the commendation 

Richard Owen [q.v.], and by an arS: 

Le Verrier’s discovery of the plonet NentuT 
which drew an appreciatory letter fiomrt* 
^rent astronomer. These and other reriew 
from the ‘ Guardian ’ and ‘Saturday Hevinrl 
being for tho moat part original studies on tie 
questions treated, have been colleeted into 
two volumes of ‘Occasional Papers' Igo? 
The remaining six years at O.xford wets not 
eventful. The greater part of 1847 was snmi 
by Church in Foreign travel, and the S 
he contributed on his return to the ■ Christm 
Remembrancer’ upon foreign politics snd 
politicians proved Uiathe had travelled with 
his oyes open. The essay on Dante was pnb. 
lishud in the ‘Christian Remembrancer*^ ibr 
January 1860. These papers were collected 
by his friends, when he left Oxford in 1853, 
into a volume of ‘Essays and EerieOT’ 
(1864). 

In the autumn of 1862 Church, who wished 
tomarry,resignod his fellowship andnccepted 
the living of Whatley, a small pariah of two 
hundred people, in Somerset, oud proceeded 
to priest’s orders at Christmas, taking up hu 
residence at Whatley in the fwlowing 
Jamia:^ and marrying in July. The caieof 
a small country village was at first strange 
to him, and pastoral work at Whatley was 
not made less difficult by t he fact that his pre- 
decessor had heciinoii-rt'sidont; hut Chunk's 
high sense of duty made him devote himself 
unsparingly to the interests of his people, 
which very soon became his own interests, 
and he gradually won their confidence. Time 
series of his ‘VillngH Sermons’ have been 
published since his death (1892-7). Tlieir 
tone reveals tho earnest piety and sense of 
the reality of unseen things which distin- 
guish all his religious writings; but their 
form, owing to the endeavour to impress the 
slow minds of a country congregation, is 
somewhat leng thy and cumbrous. They ate 
said to have boon listened to with attention. 
Probably not the least efibotive port of the 
sermon was the preacher’s personality. At 
Whatley, Ohiiroh contributed regularly to 
the ‘Guardian’ and the ‘Saturday Eeview,’ 
and occasionally to tho ‘Christian Eemem- 
brancer.’ In 1867 an essay upon Montaigne 
appeared as one of Uie ‘ Oxford Essays.’ 
inch of his corrospondouce during this 
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-r'r^n’Tji^Msed to AsaGray, the Ame- help on questions of the day, The Publio 
iy"° w .ni« t with whom Church had con- Worship Eegulntion Act of 1874 found in 
a warm friendship. They are inte- Mm a resolute opponent, although he had 
• still from the notices they contain little sympathy with excess of ritualistic zeal, 
hooks as Darwin’s 'Origin of .Species’ He considered the act ‘a misuse of law, 
° srte Oxford ‘Eaays and lleviowa,' and, such as has before now been known in his- 
®“ . f events os the opnointment of tory, and a policy of injustice towards an 
Temple to the bishopric of Itxeter, show- unpopular party,’ and be thought the oon- 

• rte fair mind, as far as possible removed duct of the opiscopal bench timid and time- 
filfm panic which Church always brought to serving. In 1881 he put out an address 
Y jSssion of crying questions, lie was to the archbishop, which was very largely 

minted select preacher at Oxford in 1868, and influentially signed, ui'ging ‘ toleration 
the next year accepted the post of chap- arid forbearance in dealing with questions of 
Sn to lloberly, when he became bishop of ritual.’ lie also republished his essay from 
SSuburvpreaehingthe consecration sermon, the 'Christian Kemembranoer ’ (1860) on 
Be was^seleot preaelier at Oxford for tho ' The llelation between Oliurcb and State.' 
Miond time in 1876-8 and again in 1881-2. When the royal eoinmission was appointed 

* ju politics Ohurchj though he describes in that year to inquire into the constitution 
himseff as 'conservative in spirit,’ was long and working of ooolosiastical courts he was 
. follower of Gladstone, For Gladstone's offered a seat upon it, but ilcclined on tho 
character and talents be bad great admita- ground of ill-Iicaltb. Six years later, when 
tion though not without a clear perception Dell Cox of Liverpool was prosecuted, ho 
afhiswsalr points, and Gladstone’s adoption wrote a strong letter of remonstrance to 
of home rule in 1886 iiltiinotely alienated Archbishop Benson. 

Church's political sympathies. In 1809 In January 1888 Church lost his only son. 
Church defended Gladstone’s Irish chitrch Froduriok, a young man of greet promise, 

S , and in the same year ho deelinocl an author of a translation of Dante’s Latin. 

y the crown of a onnonry at Worooster, treat iso ' De Monarohia ’ Q878), and a little 
from a feeling that it might be considered as book on the ‘Trial and Death of Socrates ' 
payment for his defence of the minister; and (1886), After that other losses followed 
he thought it important that it should seem quickly one upon another of such old Monde 
pouible for high ohurohmeu to support Glad- as Asa Gray, Bisliop Lightfoot, Lord Bltioh- 
atoBs’spolicymsinterostedlr. Alsnhe thought ford, Cardinal Newman, and the dean rc- 
he saw signs of a return of ‘ tho old spirit, of tired more and more from publio life. His 
preferment-seeking’ among the clergy which strength was now ropidly failing. The last 
seeded a rebuke. InAiigUBtl871 heaccepind time he appeared in his cathedral was to 
the deanery of St. I’aul's, ofl’erod to him by road tlio sentences of committal to the grave 
Gladstone on the death of Henry Longue villo over Dr. Liddon, Ms colleague of nineteen 
Manseiiq.v.] A letter (dated .‘11 Deo. 1883) years. He died at Dover on 0 Deo. 1890. 
toAsaGrcyputsbeyouddoublthatOladslone lie lived to welcome Archbishop Benson’s 
wished to make Church archbishop of Cantor- judgment in the bishop of Lincoln’s case, 
bury on the death of Archbishop Tait [q. v.] ■which he pronounced ‘ tho most courageous 
The work that engrossed the new dean at thing that has come Ikoin Lambeth for two 
St. Paul's for the first years aftor his appoint- Imndrnd years.’ At the time of Ms death 
ment was the negotiation with tho ecclesias- ho was putting tho last touches to his ' IJis- 
tical commissioners in reppird to the calhe- to^ of the Oxford Movemont’ (London, 
tal endowment. In this work ho was 1801, 8vo), a brilliant aecount of its origin 
fortunate in having tho help of so ablo o and progress up to Newman’s socossion. lie 
financier as the treasurer. Canon Grego^, was buried by Ms desire in tho ohurobyard 
who eventually succoedeil him as dean. IDs at Whatley. On 6 July 180.3, at Sparklbrd 
own interest was more cloarly shown in tho in Somerset, Church married lleloii Frances, 
advances made towards a more dignified daughter of Henry Bennett, rector and squire 
warship, and a greater use of the cathedral of Sparkford. By her he had four children, 
for publio services. Under his auspices also of wliom the eldest daughter, Helen Be^ 
a scheme for the decoration of the onthodrnl tricb, married in 1883 the Very Eev. Francis 
interior was elaborated, with wbicb public Paget, dean of Christ Church and after- 
opinion has more tlian once come into con- words bishop of Oxford, and died on 22 Nov, 
fliot. His removal to London brought Min 1000. A porlrnitof OhurohbyJIr. E.^Millor 
into greater prominence as a leading church- was lent W Dr, Paget to the Victorian ox- 
man of the nigh-church party, and ho was hibition of 1891-2. 
now constantly appealed to ibr advice and Dean Church bad not a few points in com- 
701. XIII.— SUP. JJ p 
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mon with two of his most distinguished pre- 
decessors at St. Paul’s. Like Oolet he 
‘studied to be quiet.’ The motto of the one 
might well have been the motto of the other, 
‘Si vis divinus esse, late ut deus.’ Both 
were raised to high place agoinst their incli- 
nation. On ano^er side, m his passionate 
pietj, he suggests Donne, and, like Donne, 
lie was remarkable as a writer of prose, 
though the style was of quite another cha- 
racter. The early tractarians set much store 
by reserve and reality, which are two sides 
of the same austere love of truth, and alike 
in temper and in style Ohurch was a trocta- 
xian. In a letter (21 Sept. 1887) to a corre- 
spondent who consulted him on the cultiva- 
tion of style, he says the only training in 
style he had recognised in himself was watch- 
ing against the temptation of ' unreal ’ and 
‘fine’ words; and he adds that he owed it 
to Newman, if he could write at all simply 
and with a wish to be real. The in- 
fiuence of Newman is easily traceable in the 
candour and lucidity of his writing, but it 
lackaNewman’a flexibility and ease. Chimeh’a 
beat work as a writer was a series of critical 
studies, the chief being upon Anselm 
(1848, expanded 1870), Dante (I860), Spen- 
ser in the ‘ English Men of Letters ’ series 
(1879), and Bacon in the same series (1884). 
As a critic his characteristic note is one of 
moderation and wide sympathy. The son 
of a merchant of business interests in many 
countries, by a ladv of German extraction, 
himself born at Lisbon and bred at Florence, 
be was by nature cosmopolitan; and Us 
quaker blood further assisted in freeing him 
from many prejudices habitual in religious 
Englishmen ot his generation. He was 
gpfted with considerable historical insight 
and imagination, and such studies as those 
on the early Ottomans and the court of Leo X 
are admirable specimens of their class. Tn 
theology his power lay in the treatment of 
moral rather than doctrinal or philosophical 
questions. His book on Anselm ignores the 
philosophical treatises, though he made an 
excellent edition ofthe first book of Hooker’s 
‘Ecclesiastical Polity’ (1868), and with Dr. 
Paget revised Keble’s edition of the whole 
(1888). He was perhaps the most impres- 
sive preacher of his generation : the only one 
who suggested to his hearers the presence of { 
a prophetic gift. His sermons before the 
universities or at St Paul’s were almost 
always upon moral and social questions. 
Their titles are as follows : ‘ The Gifts of 
Civilisation ’ (1880), ' Human Life and its 
(^nditions ’ (1878) j ‘ Discipline of the Chris- 
tian Character ’ (1886). A further volume 
of Cathedral and Cniversity Sermons was 


published posthumously (1802). 
interesting feature of these sermons is 
serious attempt they make to distinguish h! 
tween the advantages of civilisation Z 
culture, which are recognised at their fSi 
value, and the peculiar benefits of Ohtk 
tianity. A volume (1898) called ‘Part 
and other Sermons’ contains exeellJ 
studies of the ‘ Pensfies,’ Bishop Butler and 
Bishop Andre wes. They are all the workS 
a mind with a large and cleat outlook and 
great delicacy of perception and 
tion, 

[Life and Letters of Dean Church, edited k 
his daughter, M. C. Church, 1896; obilnaA 
notices in Times and Guardian, December 1890' 
Craik's English Prose Writers; private wtml 
mation.] H, C B 

CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH HESK 
SPENCER, commonly known ns Lorn 
BANnoiPn Ohueohili, (1849-1805), states, 
man, was the third son of John Winston 
Churchill, seventh duke of Marlborough 
[q. v.l by Lady Frances Anne Emily, d&ugh- 
tor of Charles William Vane Stewart, third 
marquis of Londonderry [q. vj His eldest 
brother, George Charles (1844 -1892), hecame 
the eighth duho of MarlWough ; the second 
brother, Frederick, died young in I860. 
Randolph Churchill was born at Bleriieim 
Palace on IS Feb. 1849. After some in- 
struction at borne be was sent in 1857 to 
Mr. Tabor’s preparatory school at Ghenin, 
whouco he wae removed in January 1883 
to Eton. Duriug his first year he to an 
inmate of the house of the Rev. W. A. 
Carter, subsequently exchanging to that of 
Mr. Frewer, where he romaiueu till he left 
Eton in Julv 1806. His tutor during the 
latter part or this period was the Rev. Ed- 
mond Warre, who became head-master m 
1884. During his comparatively brief career 
at_ Eton he bore the character of a high- 
spirited hoy, not very amenable to disciphne, 
ojid rather frequently in difficulties wiui the 
school authorities. Among his slightly older 
contemporaries at the college were Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Lord Rosebery, the latter of 
whom, after Lord Randoljih's death, de- 
scribed him as his ' lifelong friend,’ After 
leaving Eton he spent some time with tntoia 
at Ismil ill Austria and elsewhere. On 
21 Cot. 1807 Lord Randolph matriculated 
at Merton College, Oxford. At the univer- 
sity, os at Elon,^e cannot he said to have 
made any conspicuous mark, and was scarcely 
recognised by his contemporaries os an under- 
grodiiate likely to attain future eminence. 
His friends, though some of them became 
distinguished in later life, were not num- 
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rTT^tlie inteUectual leaders of Ox- 
and he exhibited no special 
AbUo affairs. Long afterwards, 
lie accepted an invitation to speak 
““iVn^ord Union, and in the course of his 
he expressed his regret that Iw hud 
Jlfioined the sooietjr and attended its 
Slirduring his residence as an undear- 
^ ^iste Nor did he seek distinction in 
gtiiletic recreations which are most 
injured at our universities and public 
XoUi he was no oarsman, cricketer, or 
tSiall player. He was, however, a keen 
mo^an. ‘He hunted a good deal, kept a 
Xkofhawiers, and took an active part m 
IT. mUsk ‘ (trinds,’ or steeple-chase meetings. 
Hs ^ So one of the founders of the Myr- 
“yoDB Club, a coterie of Merton men who 
metatintervals for dinner and oonversalion. 
Thouch he was not averse from society and 
iBUsSent at Oxford, there is no foundation 
for the statement that his university career 
ffu one of idleness, dissipation, and disorder. 
Some stories to this effect were maliciously 
cireulated in the newspapers in ooiineotiou 
ifith an incident with which his name was 
connected. A slight collision with the police 
ocenrred after an undergraduate gathering, 
ind Lord Handolph was brought before the 
magiatratee and charged with oasaulting a 
coMtable. He alwaj^s maintained that nii 
utorhad been committed, and that he was 
netely an innocent bystander who had taken 
no share in the fracas. As a wholo his con- 
duct while at Oxford was creditable. The 
late bishop of Loudon, Dr. Maiidell Creighton 
[q, T. Suppl.], who was his tutor at Morton, 
mfonued the present writer that ho saw 
nothing to censure in the behaviour of Lord 
liandolph Ohurchill during liis residence at 
the college, and that he was much impressed 
W 1^ pupil’s ability and mental alertness. 
Ho read for honours in jurispnidenco and 
nodsm history. The legal subjectsproscribud 
foi the examination wore distasteuil to him, 
but he was deeply interested in tho study of 
history. lie obtained a second class in tho 
hononr school of 'jurisprudeniia ot hisloria 
moderna ' in Micliaelmns torm, 1670. Thoro 
veie only three names in tho first class on 
tim occasion, and among those who appeared 
irith Lord Ilandol]^ Ohurchill in tho second 
class wars Mr. A. 11. D. Acland (afterwards 
Tice-president of the committee of coun- 
cil on eduoation), the Earl of Donoughmore, 
and Mr. A. J. Stuart-Wortley. Writing to 
Dr. Creighton in 1883 Lord liandolph said i 
‘It has always been pleasant to me to think 
that the historical studies which I loo lightly 
carried on under your guidance have been 
of immense value to me in calculating and 


carrying out actions which to many appear 
erratic’ (see this letter and a communication 
from the bishop of London in T. II. S. Ebooit’b 
Randolph Spencer Churchill, ch. iii.) His 
favourite author was Gibbon. He was in- 
timately acquainted with the ‘ Decline and 
Fall,’ and it is said that he knew by heart 
long passages from the great history. While 
in residence at Oxford in 1868 he published 
aletter protesting against some attacks which 
had been made upon his father’s conduct as 
a local landowner in connection with tho 
parliamentary election at Woodstock. Leav- 
ing the university in 1870 he did not im- 
mediately turn liis attention to politics. 
During a considerable part of tho next four 
yoors he resided at Blonheim, where he de- 
voted much of his time to his pack of harriers, 
which he hunted himself. He had some 
idea of entering tho diplomatic service or 
the army, and was regarded at this period 
rather as a young man of pleasure and fashion 
than of affairs, lie was frequently in Paris, 
and it was at the Britisli embassy in (hat 
city that he was married to Jennie, daughter 
of Mr. Leonard Jerome of Now YorkiU.S.A., 
on 16 April 1874. 

His political career began tbo same year. 
In the general election of 1874 he came for- 
ward in tho conservative interest as a oandi- 
dato for tho Marlborough family borough of 
Woodstock (4 Fob.) In his election address, 
which was not otherwise remarkable, he 
referred to a subject in which ho continued 
to display tho liveliest interest throughout 
his public life. After stating tUat he would 
oppose any lar^o roduotion of naval and 
milLtaiy OBlablislimcnls, he added: ‘An 
economical iiolioy might, however, bo con- 
sistently pursued, and tho efliciency of our 
forces by laud and sea oomplotoly secured 
without' the enormous diarges now laid 
upon the counlry.’ lie was dected by 669 
votes against 404 recorded for his liberal 
opponent, Mr. George lirodriok, fellow — 
Bilorwards warden— of hU old college, Mor- 
ton. He took liis seat in the Ilouse of 
OommoiiB os a supporter of Disraeli’s now 
administration. Ilia maiden speooli was do- 
livered on 22 May. It dealt with a local 
question in whicli he was interested as mem- 
ber forWoodstock — tho proposal for establish- 
ing Great Western Eailway works at Ox- 
ford. The effort attracted no particular 
attention, though so oxperiencedaparlismon- 
tarian as Sir William IIorOouH considered 
that it showed promise and jinid a compli- 
ment to the young member. In the session 
of 1876 Lord Itnnaolph again proved that he 
was mindful of his local obligations by de- 
fending those minute and decadent borough 

ri'2 
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constituencies of vrHcli Woodstock was a in 1880 he declared that he was strm^ 
notable example. The speech was lively favour of the foreign policy of the love 

and vigorous, and held out hopes which ment. ‘ I believe,’ he said, ‘that the saW 

were not immediately fulfilled. For the of this empire can only be secured by a ^ 

first four years of the parliament of 1874 adherence on the part of the country toT 
Lord Bandolph’s attendance in the House of course pursued by the present aduserj f 
Commons was irregular. Much of his time the crown.’ The address contained a mtl 
was occupied in prolonged visits to Dublin, worthy statement on Irish policy. <tu 
where his father, the Duke of Marlborough, party led by Mr. Parnell, which has fct * 
for whom he olways cherished a deep and object the disintegration of the UmteJ 
sincere afleetion, was then residing as lord- Kingdom, must be resisted at all costs. At 
lieutenant of Ireland. In these visits, and the same time T do not see how the intenial 
in conversations with the able and states- peace of Ireland pan be permanently secured 
manlike dulce and the kindly and humane without a judicious reconsideration of tb 
duchess, whose Irish distress fund he assisted laws affecting tho tenure of land.’ 
to administer. Lord Bandolph acquired the _ Beturnod for Woodstock for the secoud 
intimate knowledge of Ireland and tho time in April 1880 he speedily mudelu< 
shrewd understanding of the Irish character mark in the new parliament. The coadi- 
which he subsequently exhibited in his tion of the conservatives in the House of 
transactions with the nationalist members Commons supplied him with on opportuuity 
in 1884 and 1886, and in tho home-rule of whioli he took advantage with a boldnei 
campaign of 1886. It was not till the ses- and an ability that soon rendered himoueof 
sion of 1878 that he became a conspicuous the most prominent actors on the politicol 
parliamentary figure, when he suddenly stage. The crushing defeat at the polls b 
pushed himself to the front by adopting the general election of 1880, foUowbgi 
an audaciously independent attitude. On long period of office, had disorganised the 
7 March 1878 he attracted general attention conservative opipoaition. The rank and file 
hy a furious onslaught upon some of his own were discouraged, and the leaders did little 
loaders, the respectable, though uot brilliant, to raise their spirits. Lord Beaconsleld, 
subordinate members of the Disraeli go- weighed down by ill-health, had practicallj 
vornment, whom ha subsequently described retired. Lord Salisbury was still uliaost 
as the ‘ old gang.’ Ha selected for special unknown to the masses, and Sir Stafibfi 
attaok George Solater- Booth (ofterwards Northoote, the leader of the conserrativa 
Lord BasingHq.v.ljthepiesident of the local in tho commons, was too much inclined to 
government board, vituperating him, in a temporise and conciliate to satisfy the 
style that afterwards became characteristic, younger and more ardent spirits of the party, 
as the owner of one of those ‘ double-barrelled It was in these circumstances that Bandolph 
names ’ which, he said, were always a badge Churchill came forward, as the self-appoiated 
of intollectuol mediocrity. In supporting exponent of a toryism more resolute and 
the opposition amendments to Sclatcr-JBooth’a aggressive than that which the olficbl 
county government bill. Lord Bandolph leaders mildly asserted ogainat the aeiried 
maintained that he was giving utterance to ranks of the liberals, headed as the latter 
‘the last wail of the departing lory party’ were by such formidable champions as Glad- 
in protest against ‘ this most radical and stone, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir William 
democratic measure, this crowning dishonour Ilarcourt. In theso attacks he was aided 
of tory principles.’ So far was he from the by a very small band of faithful Iienchmea, 
tory democracy of later days that he saemod who acted together with so much constsucy 
disposed at this period to regard himself as that they received, as early as the first seseioa 
the champion of the rigid and orthodox con- of this parliament, the nickname of the 
servatism which, as be represented, was in ‘ Fourth Forty.’ Tho regular memtes of 
danger of betrayal from the weakness of its the group were Lord Boinmlph Churchill, Sb 
ministerial chiefs. His antagonism, how- Henry Drummond W’olfi^ and Mr, (afte^ 
ever, to the ‘ old gang ’ does not seem to wards Sir John_) Gorst. Mr. Arthur Bal- 
havo extended to the prime minister, and four sometimes joined them, and they ob- 
his difierence with the front bench was at tained the occasional colieaion of Earl Peicy 
this time limited to domestio questions. He and one or two other members. The fourth 
made no attack on Lord Beaconsfi eld’s foreign party made its power felt at the vervbe- 
and Indian policy, and steadily supported ginning of the session, when they took up 
the ministry by his vote in the various divi- the case of Charles Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl], 
sions on external afiTairs during the last year the agnostic member for Northampton. Su 
of the administration. In his election address Stafford Northoote was disposed to accept 
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fTw^ian view with regard to the ad- 
of this gentleman. Lord llandolph, 
“‘“mated br his two colleagues, gave vigo- 
angry conservative 
iment on this subject, and provoked so 
an outcry against the alleged profa- 
® o“the parliamentary oath that Sir 
sSdNorthootewas compelled to aban- 
SmbiB attitude of compromise. What- 
eTffmayhe said on the merits of the em- 
Sred controversy which arose over Brad- 
iSaeat, it showed at lonat that the 
fomth party had correctly gauged the l om- 
“ of the House of Commons, since the hue 
her adopted was that which was supported 
bv the majority of the chamber, even against 
Z influence of the government. In other 
matters Lord Eandolph Churchill displayed 

jieBt activity during this session. lie threw 
himself into the discussion of the ministerial 
jolicy for Ireland, and assailed the Irish 
co^mpeneation for disturbance bill with much 
• He described the measure as 


I the first step in a social war ; an att ompt to 
Biise the maesos agaiiiet the propertied 
(lasses.* He also took part in the debates 
on the budget, ond indeed on most of the 
matters brought before the house. The 
offltorical activity of the fourth party was 
prodigious, and it was slated hy the Mar- 
fluiaof Hartington that their ‘leader’ had 
delivered no loss than sovonty-four speeches 
hstiveen the opening of the session in April 
and 20 Aug. Their efforts had done much 
to develop the rising art of party obstruction, 
and W partially wrecked (ho rainistorial 
programme of legislation, liy (he auiuitm 
of SSO Lord Eandolph had doeisivoly esta- 
blished his position, though lie was not ns 
yet taken quite seriously by the parly chiefs 
or the newspapers. ‘The rise of a small 
body of oonservalive froo-lancos below the 
gangway,' said the ‘ Times ’ in its review of 
tha session on 7 Sept. 1880, ‘ of whom Lonl 
Sandolph Churchill and Mr, Gorst arc tho 
chiefs, IB a curious incident, and has ori- 
ginated the half-serious nickname of tho 
“Fourth Party.”’ But in the ensuing re- 
cess the young orator deepened tho impres- 
sion which he had already made, and showed 
that he was a politician who had to ho 
reckoned with. At Preston on til Doc. 1880 
he delivered on address on the Irisli ques- 
tion. It was ‘ the first of Lord Randolph's 
speeches which had the great advantage of 
being reported verhatim in any metropolitan 
newspaper' (JnnNiNas, i^ieee/iee of Lori 
Smiolph CkurcMll, i, 11), and it ‘ at once 
attracted great and general attention, for 
the danpts inherent in the increasing growth 
of thePamellite party had never heiore bean 


Bo_ irresistibly brought home to the public 
mind.’ Lord Randolph, from his association 
with tho government of Ireland during his 
father’s viceroyalty, was able to elucidate the 
position of affairs with much knowledge and, 
as events proved, with foresight and sagacity. 
He declared that tho refusal of Gladstone’s 
governmoiil to renew Lord Beaoousfield's 
Peace Preservation Act would inevitably 
lead _ to a new ora of coercion. Ho pro- 
phesied that this coercion would be a failure, 
ani that in the result the union would he 
in jeopardy. In this speech, as in his Wood- 
stock election address, he struclr the note 
which, through somo occasional variations 
due to the temporary exigencies of porty 
tactics, may ho said to have dominated his 
opinions on Irish politics. He cannot fairly 
be charged with any wavering on the central 
question of the union. But, while asserting 
that no_ compromise with home rule could 
be admitted, he also contended that in (ho 
administration of Ireland conciliation should 
be pushed to Ksfurlhestlimits, that coercion 
by itself could never remedy the evils of the 
country, and that a large measure of local 
golf-govenuueut should he accorded to tho 
Irish people. In a groat speech at Man- 
chester on 1 Dec. 1881, when an audience of 
over twelve thousand persons assembled to 
hear him, ho insisted that ‘the first and 
highest duty of a government is to prevent 
wwolution rat her than to suppress it, to 
Rustain law rather than to revive it, to pre- 
Burvo order rather than to re.storo it.’ 

It was as a determined opponent of re- 
peal that Lord Randolph fiercely attacked 
the so-called ‘ Kilmoinlmm 'J'reuty ’ and tho 
allian ce between GladstoniaiisandParnellltos 
in 1883 and 1884. Speaking at Blackpool 
on 24 Jan. 1884, he said ; ' Mr, Gladstone 
has a woaknoRB for effecting his objects hy 
acts of jiarliament ; the Irish a slight pre- 
ference for more rapid and violent action. 
A little difference as to method, you see, 
but a precisely similar result. These two 
parlies ore now at this moment preparing to 
meet parliament with a demand for a repeal 
of the union.’ It was often urged as a re- 
proach against the speaker (hat, in spite of 
these declarations, he cultivated tho closest 
relations with tho Parnellite members dur- 
ing 1884 and 1886, and used the utmost 
eirarts to detach them from the liberole, 
and to Boouro their support for the opposi- 
tion. Liberal critics, and some of the 
nationalists themsoLves, asserted that in his 
frequent private conversations with the 
Parnellite members he had given them to 
understand that he would he prepared, in 
certain circumstances, to support a scheme 
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of home rule. But no satisfactory evidence 
has ever boon adduced in support of this 
alleg'ation. As a party-manag'er Lord Bon- 
dolph was habitually careless of the means 
he used to obtain votes. Knowing that 
rarnellile support was valuable to the con- 
servatives in the House of OommonSj he 
was doubtless prepared to bargain for it ; 
and he was always in favour of making large 
concessions to Irish feeling. But at no 
time did he publicly exhibit any want of 
fidelity to the act of union ; and though he 
may have unconsciously misled some of the 
nationalists in 1884 by vague or inaccurate 
language, it is very unlikely that he ever 
went the length of pledging himself to sup- 
port a scheme of repeal. 

In these years Ireland only occupied one 
part of Ohurchill’s muItiCarious political 
activity, Ha was still a < free-lance’ of 
the tory parly, and was equally busy in 
assailing the actions of the Gladstonian 
ministry, in reviving conservative spirit 
among the mass of the electors, and in pro- 
secuting his campaign against the ofliciol 
leaders of the opposition in the House of 
Commons. His attacks were characterised by 
more vigour than good taste. Derisive, and 
even vulgar, nicknames were hurled at Wil- 
liam Henry Smith [q. v.] and Mr. (after Vis- 
count) Cross, and the kindly tolerance of Sir 
Staflbrd Northcote was mercilessly abused. 
The ‘ masterly inactivity ’ of the conservatives 
after the death of Lord Beaconsfield seemed 
to him sheer weakness. In November 1882 
he was already so well known and popular in 
the north of England that a deputation was 
sent from Manchester urging him to become 
a candidate for that constituency at the next 
general election. In declining the invitation 
he complained of the want of energy which 
the tory chiefs had shown. ' The ooustilu- 
tional function of an opposition,’ he said, 

‘ is to oppose, and not to support, the govern- 
ment ; and that function uas, during the 
three sessions of this parliament, been sys- 
tematically neglected.’ He maintained that 
the dual leadership, under which the party 
had been left, was a fatal source of weak- 
ness; and in a letter to the ‘Times’ 
(.31 March 1883) he came forward as an 
emphatic advocate of the claim of Lord 
.Salisbury to direct the policy of the oppo- 
sition, and heaped soorn on ‘ the malignant 
efibrts of envious mediocrity ’ to retard or 
prevent the recognition by the party of ‘ the 
one man who is capablcj not only of over- 
turning, but also of replacing, Mr, Gladstone.’ 
He followed this statement with an article 
entitled 'Elijah’s Mantle’ in the ‘Fortnightly 
lleview ’ for May 1883, in which the parlia- 


mentary tactics of the oonBemtiv^w 
severely criticised. The writer argued a 
it would be a great advantage for the 0 
aition to have its leader in the Ho^ ■ 
Lords. The obvious aim of Lord BaadoU 
was to get Lord Salisbury recoguhedl 
the chief of the whole party, in which eeJ 
BV tlift auBfti'aftssiBn nr Siv 


die way would presently be cleared foitf 
self as loader of the conservatives m 
Commons. He illustrated h’- 
the duty of an opposition by 
of his attacks on the liberal 
Gladstone’s home and foreigu policy 
assailed with the same unsparing detenaim' 
tion, and with tho same emphatic andoftt^ 

a erated phraseology, with which Lorf 
ilph criticised the conduct of hy, 
attairs. He took a strong lias oa the 
Egyptian and Soudan questions, denouacb 
Gladstone, in ono of his most extravamet 
outbursts, as ‘ the Moloch of Midlotfiac' 
who had shod streams of blood only to te 
store the Khedive Tewflk, ‘ one of the mosi 
despicable wretches who ever occupied an 
eastern throne.’ His choicest collectim of 
adjectives was reserved for the prime mmi- 
slur; but he bestowed his invective with 
almost equal energy upon some of the othti 
liborol Icoders, and particularly upon Mr 
Ohamberlttiu and John Bright [q. v. Suppl, 
Meanwhile he was fostering the revml 
of conservatism among tho working classsi 
in two ways. In the first place he and hs 
efficient lieutenant, Mr, Gorst, improved the 
party organisation by promoting the eata- 
blishmout of couservalive clubs, and by 
establishing and popularising the ptimrose 
league. Bpeakiug to the midland consena* 
tive club at Birmingham in 1884, he com* 
mended ‘ the peculiar form of orgauiaatioa 
which is known as the Caucus,' aud adyised 
tories to take a lesson from their opponeata 
by adopting their metliods. At a prinuose 
league gathering on 16 April 18S6,howeier, 
he said ; ‘ For my part I prefur the primioea 
league to the caucus, aud I will back the 
primrose league against the caucus,’ But 
m addition to stsengthening the conserra- 
tire machinery he endeavoured to widen the 
basis of conservative principles. In a seiiea 
of speedies, delivered chieily to large 
audionces in the great towns of the north 
and the midlands, he endeavoured to show 
that toryism, so far from being the poli- 
tical creed of an exclusive class, was ia 
essentials as truly ‘ democratic ’ as that of 
the radicals, if not indeed more so. The 
doctrines of Lord Bandolph ChurchilVa 
‘ Tory Democracy ’ were never reduced by 
him to a system, noi has he anywhere given 
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coherent and harmonious 
* Zfof them. But generalljr it may he 
the fundamental object is convoyed 
rtSwlptose: -tost the people.* ‘I 
inL tried.* he said in the Birmingham 
Anril 188J, ‘to malte that my 
but I know, and will not conceal, 

St ?be« «« still 

SSthe lesson yet to learn, and who have 
Sto anderstand that the tory party of to- 
is nrionger identified with that small 
^nS MtfOW class which is connected with 
Sot^ership of land. . . . Trust the people 
“a they will trust you.* Briefly, it may 
ia aiat while the democratic tory ism 
Zmed to differ from radicalism m its 
bSoM regard for the throne, tlie church. 
House of Lords, and the constitution, it 
assertedat least an eijual interest in political 

“Efthe wiS of 1883 Lord Kandolph 

Churchill's incessant activity, the iiudaoity 
afhis controversial sword-play ill the House 
of Commons, the bold iudepondonce of his 
attitude towards the chiots of his own 
party, and the effeetivenoss of his ^ilat- 
tnim sneeches, had made him ono ol Uio 


iirtual, though unaoknowlodgod, loaders of 
the opposition, The party; mnmigors wore 
still (Esinolined to admit him to their inner 
councils I but they could not oouutoract 
his influence over largo uumboiB of middlo- 
elass conservatives, particularly in the great 
urban constituencies. In the aulumu of 
1883 he took part in the oonforoiico of tho 
National Union of Oousorvative Associa- 
tions, held at Birmingham, and established 
a close connection with soino of tho influ- 
ential provincial polilioians who belonged 
to that Dody. The antagouisin botwooii Lord 
Randolph Churchill aud tho official con- 
servative leaders came to a head in Ike 


spring of 1834, and was fought out portly 
at the meetings of tho National Union, 
aud partly on the floor of ilio Ilouso of 
Commons ovoi' the franchise bill hilroducod 
by the liberal government. On tho first 
nl^ht of the dobato on tho bill (tlO Fob. 
1&) Lord Handolph scvorely critiuisod it, 
and condemned the proposal of the govern- 
ment to swamp the oluotoratu by tho addi- 
tion of some two millions of poor and grossly 
ignorant voters. But as tho discussion coii- 
tiaued he developed a lino much more in 
consonance with his * democratic ’ theories, 
and one which brought him into antagonism 
with a section of his own party. Sir Staf- 
ford Horthcote, and those who agreed with 
his views, were on the whole inolined to 
accept the hill, while insisting on conditions 
which would have tended to maintain the 


existing system of representation in the pro- 
spective scheme of redistribution. Ohurohill, 
however, seemed more disposed to favour 
the establishment of single-seat electoral 
dislrlcts, believing that torvism would be 
no loser by them, and that oy this method 
of roprosenling local minorities seats would 
be gamed even in the centres of dominant 
radicalism — a calculation which was subse- 
quently justified by events. There was 
uso a division of opinion on the subject of 
Ireland. The Carlton Club conservatives 
objected to tho immediate extension of the 
new franchise to that country. Lord Ean- 
dolnh liukl that Ireland should be included 
in Uie provisions of tho bill, ills friends said 
that this w’lis meroly consistent with tory 
domocrncy, his enemies that he was angling 
for the Irish vote. lie, however, supported 
the general body of his party in tho conten- 
tion that it wae unfair to jiaes the franchise 
biU hito law without a disclosure, by tho 
government, of tho principles on which 
redistribution would be based, and with- 
out guarantees that the hiiltmce between 
urban and rural electors would be equitably 
maintained. On 28 April, ou the motion 
for going into committee, bo made a sfrong 
nUnokoii the liberal 'gorrymanderors,* whom 
ho chiiigod with an intention to mauipuliitc 
tho now oonstituenoies in their own pai'ty 
hitoi'usts. On 1 May Mr. Oliaplin’s amend- 
ment, inlondod to prevent the extension of 
tho bill to Ireland, openly rovonleil tho divi- 
sions among the cmisevvalives. Mr. Gorsl, 
os Lord liandolph OliiirohiU’s liuiiteuaut, 
ropudiiited tho iimondiuout, which was with- 
drawn, after an admission from Lord Qoorge 
Hamilton that the opvosition was not 
imitud on the subject. 'Kio real question at 
issue in the party was wholhor or not Lord 
liandolph and Ins fullnwurs were to be per- 
mitted 11 controlling voice in the direction 
of its allhirs, and wholhor the whiggiali oon- 
sorvatisin of Sir Si afford Northcote, or the 
progressive loryism of the yoimgoi' man, was 
to prevail. The dispute was made public 
by tho crisis in tlio Nalional Union of Uoii- 
sorvativo AssocialLons. Ou 16 Feb, Lord 
liandolph, by a narrow majority, liad been 
olected cliairmim oP tho council. This was 
a blow to tho conservativo parliamentary 
loaders, who had done thoir best to secure 
the election of n rival candidate. Lord 
Kandolph followed liis victory by obtaining 
tho appointmont of an executive committee, 
consisting of himself, Mr. Gorst, Sir II. 
Bruinmond Wolff) and ono or two othors. 
This commit toe refused to recognise tho 
nutliority of the ‘ central commitlec ' of tliu 
conservativo party, which inollided Lord 
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Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcotc, Ed-ward tions assembled at Sheffield undw^ ^ 
Stanhope, and Mr. Arthur Balfoiw. _ A deucy of Handolph Churchill. The cmf' 
severe struggle took place in the association, between the two sections was ronestri ® 
where Lord Sandolph was denounced for the election of members of the counclf^ 
his open adoption of radical views on lease- the ensuing vear. The result was Bsaa 
hold enfranchisement, and for his endeavour success for the chairman, twenty-two on? f 
to introduce the methods of the Birmingham the thirty candidates recommended tvi- 
caucus into the conservative organisations, being selected. This further proof of V 
A resolution was carried in the council of the influence in the constituencies fed to a fin'i 
association which Lord Randolph regarded adjustment of the dispute. The qnestiim f 
n« a vote of confidence in the central com- the National Union was settled by a comn 
mittee. He immediately resigned the chair- mise. At a meeting of the council o 
manship (3 Mayl, and a letter, addressed by 31 July, Ohurchill resigned the cLsirnito 
him to Lord Salisbury, appeared in the ship, and moved the election of Sir iriKl.||.i 
‘Standard,’ in which he contended vigorously, Hicks-Beach as chairman for the eniS 
and with much plainness of speech, for ‘t tot year. Mr. Gorst, Mr. Balfour, and M? 
popular form of representative organisation Akers-Douglas were chosen vioe-chainneiL 
which had contributed so greatly to the As a public demonstration that the dumpcI 
triumph of the liberal partjr in 1880.’ As for was at an end, and that Lord Randolph wa? 

theoaueu8,it may he, he said, 'a name of evil officially accepted as one of tho party leaders 

sound and omen in the ears of aristocratic he appeared on the same platform with Loti 
and privileged classes, but it is uiidoniahly Salitoury at a great coiiservatiro meelmc at 
the onlv form of political organisation which Mancliestor (9 Aug.) “ 

can collect, guide, and control for common In the recess agitation he took an acthe 
objects large masses of electors.’ This bold part, strongly 8U{)porling the action of the 
defiance of ‘ effete wire-pulling ’ and secret ITouso of Lords in adopting Lord Caima'a 
influence, and the threat to appeal to the amendment to the franchise bill, Hededsred 
general body of conservatives inthe county, his confidence that the nation ' wouldawaid 
were to a large extent successful. On the palm, and the honour, and the victoiy 
7 May Edward Stanhope [g. v.], speaking to those who, conscious of the immeaauiahb 
for the consen'ative front-bench, accepted responsibilities attaching to an hereditaty 
the principle of popular and representa- house, have dauntlessly defended, against aa 
tive party organisation. On 8 May the arbitrary minister, the ancient liberties of 
chairmen of the conservative associations in our race.’ He also insisted on the unity of 
some of the largest constituencies in Eng^ the opposition. ' Tory disunion,’ he said in 
laud and Scotland held a meeting, and re- his Manchester speech, with his usual auda- 
quested Lord Rondolph to withdrew Lis city of assertion, 'is a phantom and a fiction, 
resignation of the chairmanship, which he the ridiculous figmont of a disordered and 
consented to do, on the understanding that dissipated liberal imagination,’ His plat- 
tho main points for which he contended form campaign ended at Carlisle on 8 Oct, 
should he adopted. This recognition of Lis when he concluded his address with a de- 
position by the party leaders was followed scription of the liberals as ' clouds without 
by his appearance at the meetiim of the eon- water, blown about by tlie wind | wandering 
Servative party at the Carlton Club (9 May), stars, whose helplessness would compel the 
where he spoke immediately after Sir Stot- Enp;llsh peox>le to turn to the united and hfe- 
ford Northcote, and generally supported his torm party, which oau alone re-establish yonr 
views on the proposed vote of censure. The social and imperial interests, and con alone 
partial reconciliation, however, did not pre- proceed safely, steadily, and surely along the 
vent him, ton days later, from opposing Wad path of social progress and reform,’ 
Mr, Brodrick's amendment to the franchise Before the close of the autumn session of 
bill, whicli aimed at excluding Ireland. 1884, in which the franchise bill was passed, 
On this, and on Colonel Stanley’s amend- Chui'chilletarted for a tour ofsome months in 
ment for postponing the o]^eralion of the Indio. He left England towards the end of 
measure till a new redistribution or boundary November and landed at Bombay, wherehe 
bill should become law, his attitude pro- was the guest of Sir James Fergusaon, the 
yoked from Mr, Balfour the ohservatiou that governor. He visited the other Indian 
if the noble lord had endeavoured to place capitals and most of the chief towns of the 
himself in accord with the majority of his peninsula, occupying himself to some extent 
party, he had not succeeded in his olgect. with sport, and at the same time studyiM 
On 23 July the annual conference of the the political situation of the country, to 
National Union of Conservative Assooia- was enthusiastically welcomed by some of 
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reformers, wko hoped to 
'iim Ml advocate of their olamis for 
^‘“if Iv^ment. He eeema also to liave 
fSS Tmpression on the official 
■“ u With his usual quiokneaa m aonuir- 
•“> miBiion he ohtained from this sliovt 

£fS3S.M. i-wttoi. 

, \t nnr Aftfitern administration. In an 
Stoss delivered to the Cambridge Carlton 
K Jane 188^ soon after Ins return, ho 
XS to the difficulties of Indian govern- 
M iu some sentences that touched a 
level of eloquence and philosophic 
Ssmanship than perhaps any other poa- 
;Seofhispobliehed speeches. . 

Lord Randolph’s Indian exporioncos, such 
thevwere, speedily became of practical 
1 erhim. Ven Gladetone-s govem- 
broke down, in the e’lmmer ot 188C, 
“d ^ss defeated on giiildcrs's hudgot on 
8 June, the member for Woodstock had 
some excuse for the pasaionato oxcitemoiit 
ie displayed. ‘ He jumped on the gtoon 
liench where he had been sitting, and stond- 
w there, or rather danoing there, he waved 
bis hat madly round and round his head, 
aii cheered m tones of stentorian exulta- 
tion,’ He was certainly entitled to take 
jnu(i of the credit for the victory to himself; 
for no man had done more to weaken the 
liberals in parliament or to rouse tlio spirit 
of the conservatives in the country. Ilis 
dsim to a place in the new oahinet could not 
be ignored ; and when the ministry was formed 
itwas seen tW the ooncessions made by Lord 
Miabury to the leader of tho 'fourth party’ 
were of the most suhstantial kind. Sir Staf- 
ford Northoote was removed 1o the upper 
house ; Sir Miohod Tlioks-Beaoh was mode 
chano^or of the exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons, and Lord llandolph ho- 
came seorotary of state for India. 

His career at the India office lasted only 
ftom 24 June 1886 to 1 Hob. 1880. But dur- 
ing those few months the young minister 
showed that he possessed other qualities 
besides those of tho dashing poi'llameutory 
gladiator and an astute party organiser. Tho 
breadth and comprehensiveness of his views, 
hie grasp of detail, and his rosolule industry, 
sstoniehed the officials of his dopartmoiit. 
h.ccordingto all competent testimony ho was 
m admirable odmniistrator, who might, 
irithompler opportunities, have taken a high 
place among those statesmen who have boon 
responsible for the aiToirs of our oostern 
laipire. As it was he aooomplishod soino 
mportant work. He assisted in bringing to 
1 satisfaotory conclusion tho critical nogo- 
iiations with Russia over the Afghan fron- 
aer, and ohtiuned from parliament the vote 


of credit required to place the Indian de- 
fences ill order. On 6 Aug, he introduced 
the Indiiin budget in a speech which in- 
cluded a virulent attack upon Lord Ripen, 
tho late viceroy, who was charged with 
gi'oss want of foresight, with negligence, 
and incapacity. It was alleged that while 
Russia was steadily advancing the Indian 
army had been reduced, tho strategic defence 
of the frontier neglected, and ' Lord Ripon 
slept, lulled by the languor of the land of tho 
lotus.’ Tho financial statement was, how- 
ever, set forth lucidly, and the speaker's 
general reflections showed that he had taken 
a largo survey of Indian policy both ex- 
ternal and domestic. His tenure of the 
Indian secretaryship was rendered histori- 
cally notable by tho short Burmese cam- 

B nnd the acquisition of KingTheebaw's 
lions. To a largo extent this enter- 
prise was Lord Randolph’s work. He saw 
that tlio rule of the mad despot Thoebaw 
had become impossible, and ho boldly and 
rapidly decided tliat tho annexation of Burma 
was the oiiljr possible solution of the dif- 
ficulty. His energy was reflected in the 
swiftness with which the operations wore 
carried out. In November he govo tho order 
to advance; on 1 Deo. Lord DulTerin an- 
nounced that tho conquest was completed ; 
and on the Slst of tho same month the 
secretary for India aoiit out his despatch, 
dclailing wlmthad happened and authorising 
the annexation. Ho devoted attention also 
to tho economic development of tho penin- 
sula. Tho formation of tho Indian hlidland 
Railwo^ was carried through by him in 
spito of strenuous and influential opposition. 
IIo hod promised to move for a parliamentary 
committee in the session of 1881 to inquire 
into the whole subject of tho administration 
of India; but he quitted office too soon to 
toko any steps for the fulfilment of this 
pledge. 

Besides attending sedulously to tho duties 
of his department. Lord Randolph, both 
during tho romaiuder of the session of 1886 
and in tho ensuing contest at tho polls, 
spoke freqiioiilly on tho Irish question, This 
portion of hie career has been often and 
severely criticised. The debt which the 
coiiBorvntivos had incurred to the Irish 
party for assistini^ to overthi'ow the Hlad- 
stono administration had to be disohar^ed. 
Lord Randolph did his share in the liquida- 
tion by joining tho rarneUites in a furious 
attack on Lord Spencer and die Irish 
executive generally, in connection with ceiv 
tain atrocious agrarian murders which had 
taken place at Maamtrasna. He also made 
it his special business to defend the refustil 
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of the government to renew the Orimea A.ct. House of Commons. Before the electi(r~f 
This omission has been explained frequently 1886 Colonel Burnaby had been killed onli 
enough, both at the time and since, as being battle-field and the Redistribution Act 
due to an imwritten compact between the divided Birmingham into seven oonatite 
Parnellites ond the conservatives. But so cies. Lord Randolph opposed Bright ia t?' 
far as Lord Randolph was concerned — and central division, and was defeated after 
it was to him that the discredit, if such there sharp contest by 4,989 votes against 441 ? 
was, of this alliance chiefly attached — it is to The result was really a ‘ moral victory’' f 
be observed that he had opposed the prolonga- the conservative candidate, consideriii! 
tion of the coercive system even while Glad- Bright’s long services and great persomt 
stone was still in otfico, In his speech at the popularity in Birmingham. "The foHoi^ 
St, Stephen’s Club on 20 May 1836, delivered day (25 Nov.) Lord Randolph was letumS 
before the fall of the liberal ministry, he do- for South Paddington by a majouty irf 
Glared against the renewal of the OrimM 1,700. _ _ ^ 

Act for the same reasons as those he subse- The Salisbury administration came to an 
quently urged — namely, that the condition end in Jauuarji 1886 by the defection of tin, 
of Ireland had so far improved that crime Irish members in consequence of Gladatoae’s 
could be dealt with by the ordinary law, and odoption of home rule. On 26 Jan. IggJ 
that it was absurd and iuconsistent to the government was defeated on Mr, Jesjt 
bestow exceptional powers upon the e.xecu- Oollings’s amendment to the address 
tive immecuately after the parliamentary combination of liberals and nationalists, and 

franchise had been conferred upon the mass the resignation of Lord Saliabiwy and he 
of the Irish people. colleagues was announced on 1 Feb. Ghd- 

In the general election of November 1885 stone returned to ofiicoj and for the nan few 
Lord Randolph's connection with Woodstock months all other public questions weie foi. 
came to a close osving to its disfranchise- gollen in the agitation over the home-tula 
meut. For some timo past he had been bill._ In the fierce campaign, in and out of 
closely interested in the politics of Birmin^- parliament, which lasted through tbs aptm* 
ham. The conservatives of the midland capj- and summer of 1886, Lord Randolph loolu 
tttl early appreciated his abilitiee. Their prominent part. _ On 23 Feb. he addressed a 
tor^ism was always of an advanced and great audience in Belfast, and roused much 
decidedly democratic character, and the local enthusiasm by a stirring appeal to llUtet 
leaders of the party, eager to shake olF the sentiment and tradition. At Mauebestet 
radical predominance, which at that time on 3 March ho advocated a coalition among 
was unbroken, made advances to him. In those who were opposed to homo rule, nud 
1883, the year of John Bright’s jubilee, when suggested that 'unionists’ should be the 
radicalism was supposed to have reached its general name odopted by ‘ the party of the 
zenith in Birmin^am, Lord Randolph took unlon,'whiletheiropponenls8liouldbekuowu 
part in the conference of the National Union as ' sepanilists.’ lie added that if tkodb- 
of Conservative Associations held in that sentiout liberals sliould be able to form a 
city. On 13 Oct. of the following year a ministry of their own the conservatives would 
political garden party was held at Aston suuMrt them, and that if their leaders were 
Park, at which Lord Randolph and other willing to enter a coalition cabinet those 
leading conservatives were present. A riot conservatives ' with whom the wings did not 
occurred, instigated, in part at least, by wish to serve ' would cheerfully stand aside, 
some of the persons connected with local In the House of Oommons he spoke during 
radical organisations. The incident led to the first few days after the introduction ri 
some angi'y discussions in tho House of the home-rule bill, which he described as a 
Commons, in the course of which Lord ‘desperate nud insane' measure. After the 
Randolph accused Mr, Chamberlain of being rejection of Gladstone’s bill by the House of 
partly responsible for the disorder. In the Commons lie used even stronger language, 
early part of 1884 Churchill was invited by both in his platform speeches and his aadreaa 
the Birmingham Cousertmtive Association to tbe electors of South Paddington, with 
to contest the representation of the borough, regard to the scheme and its author, 'The 
with Colonel Burnaby os the other conser- caprice of an individual,' he said, ' was 
vatiye candidate. Lord Randolph accepted elevated to the dignity of an act of the 
the invitation, and the consciousness that people hy the boundless egoism of the prime 
he was to be pitted against Bright at the mimster ; ’ and he declared that on attempt 
polls seems to have lent a sharper edge to was being made to destroy tlie constitution 
the satirical vehemence with which he as- merely ' to gratify the ambition of an old 
sailed the veteran radical orator in the man in a hurry.’ He was re-elected for 
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“Cb victory he had materially assisted to 
In the electioneering oampaim he 
t^ heen somewhat less active than Xord 
nffSon, Mr. Ohamberloin, Mr. Goschen, 
nnionist liberols. But in the con- 
““jtive camp proper there was no leader, 
St Lord Salisbury, who could now be 
Sared with him in influence and repiita- 
and perhaps not one who surpassed 
hteinpoP"^^*^? and flle of 

riie party i“ constituencies. Ilia per- 
MnaUtyhod fascinated the masses, who ad- 
aiiredhis courage, his ready wit, and the 
yiliant audaoitv with which ha dealt hia 
blows at the loftiest crests, whether those 
of friends or adveraarios. Moreover, it was 
oetceived by this time that there was a fund 
^intellectual power and a genuine depth of 
conviction behmd his erratic insoleuce and 
Kckless rhetoric. Discerning iudgos ro- 
coimised that the former swashbueldor of 
the 'fourth paity’had statesmanlike ideas 
end penetrating Insight. Accordingly, wlioii 
the general election of July 1886 overthrew j 
Olaastone, and Lord Salisbury was sent for j 
by the queen on 32 July, Lord Eandolpli 
was offered and accepted the second ]jlaco 
in the ministry, the chancellorship ot the 
exchequer and the leadership of the House 
of Commons. Parliament was opened on 
19 Aug., and on the same night, lu answer 
to Gladstone, the new leader made a del ailed 
statement of the ministerial policy, particu- 
larly in regard to Ireland. In this speech, 
and in the course of the other Irish debates 
of the short seesion, Ohurchill insUted on 
the unalterable dotermiuation of his party 
to maintain the union inviolate. Ho pro- 
mised, however, a general inquiry into Irish 
administration, and dwelt on the nocossily 
for developing local government ' in all parts 
of the United Kingdom,’ It was aualtiliido 
which was somewhat resented by oxiremo 
unionists, who suspected Lord Eandolph of 
a desire to coquet with the nationalist votu ; 
hut it was thoroughly coueistoiit with Iiis 
general view of Irish policy. IIo had stuadily 
asserted that, though repeal was iuadmis- 
sibls, Irish nationaliem should bo conoiliatecl 
as far as possible by the extension of local 
self-government. 

But Lord Eandolph carried liis progreeeive 
tor^ism into other fields. In the recess ho 
delivered o speech at Hartford on 2 Got., in 
which ho gave o description of conservative 
pdicy that excited much adverse comment, 
both from radicals, who said that Lord Ean- 
dolph was trying to ‘ dish’ them by stealing 


their principles, and from manv conserva- 
tives who complained that the chancellor of 
the exchequer was little belter thou a radi- 
cal himself. Nevertheless several of the mea- 
sures which he then advocated were destined 
to be oiHcially adopted by the conservative 
party in the course of the next few years 
and carried into efl'ect. The * Hartford pro- 
gramme,' vigorously defended and reasserted 
Uiroo weeks later in a speech at Bradford, 
included local government reform in Great 
Britain and Ireland, bills for providing agri- 
cultural labourers with allotments and small 
holdings, the sale of glebo lands, and legisla- 
tion on railway rates, tithes, laud transfer, 
and Irish land purchaee. ' Eolitics,' said its 
author, ‘is not a science of the past. You 
must use the past as a lever with which to 
manufacture tho future.' 

As leader of tho House of Commons in the 
autumn session of 18B6 Lord Eandolph vin- 
dicated the judgment of his admirers and 
disooncerted those who thought him petu- 
lant and shallow. He displayed tact, ability, 
and good temper, and exhibited that mix- 
ture of firmness and conciliation which tho 
house respects above most qualitioe. Some 
curiosity wasoulertnined as to what kind of 
financial administrator he would make. It 
was not destined to bo gratified, for Lord 
Eandolph never introdiicod a budget, 

On 2a Hoc. 1880 the ‘ Times ’ announced 
that the chancellor of tho exchequer had 
placed hie resignation in the hands of the 
prime minister. The stop was wholly unex- 
pected by the general public, ami caused in- 
tonso interest and surprise, Tlio retiring 
minister's colleagues wore perhaps less asto- 
nished. All through the autumn there had 
been a certain amount of friction in tho 
cabinet. Lord Eandolph, tliough he could 
keep hie feelings under restraint in tho 
House of Oommons, was not always ablo to 
control a high-strung and irritablo tempe- 
rament in his private intercourse witli asso- 
elatoB, some of whom he regarded with very 
little respect. On the other aide, those 
mombors of the cabinet who had scarcely 
forgiven tho gibes and insults of tho ' fourtu 
party’ day, wore displeased with the ‘ad- 
vanced’ sentiments of the Hartford and 
Bradford spcoohos, ond the overbearing 
manners of a comparatively youthM ooC 
loogue. Tho chancellor of the exchequer is 
said to have talked of resignation more than 
once in the course of the autumn. 

The final rupture was precipitated b^ a 
difi'erence of opinion on a specific question 
of polidv. Lord Eandolph, as guardian of 
the public purse, objected to the demands of 
the ministers responsible for the army and 
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ntt\y. On 20 Deo. 1886 lie wrote to Lord 
Salisbury saying that the total of 31,000,000f. 
for the two Bervicee ‘ is very much in excess 
of what I can consent to.’ 'I hnow,’ he 
added, ‘ that on this subject I cannot look 
for any sympathy or effective support from 
you, and I am certain that 1 shall find no 
Bupportovs in the cabinet.’ Under the cir- 
cumstances, as he did not ‘want to be 
wrangling and quan'elling in the cabinet,’ 
he requested permission to give up his office 
and retire from the government. Lord 
Salisbury replied two days later, expressing 
his full concurrence with the views of Lord 
George Hamilton and W. H. Smith as to 
the necessity for increased expenditure on 
the coaling stations, military ports, and 
mercantile harbours, and declining to take 
the responsibility of refusing the supplies 
demanded by the heads of the war office 
and the admiralty. _ The prime minister 
concluded by accepting the resignation of 
the chancellor of the exchequer with ‘ pro- 
found regret,’ and with the caustic observa- 
tion that ‘no one knows better than you 
how injurious to the public interests at this 
juncture your withdrawal from the govern- 
ment may be.’ In his subsequent explana- 
tion in the House of Commons (27 Jan 
1887) Lord Tlandolph complained that Lord 
Salisbury offered him no opportunity for re- 
consideration, nor did he endeavour to affiust 
the differences between the chancellor oi the 
exchequer and the other two ministers. 
Filled with the sense of his own command- 
ing position in the conservative ranks. Lord 
Dandolph probably imagined that he would 
be implored to withdraw his resignation. 
But the terms of his letter of 20 Dec. were 
such that Lord Salisbii^ was bound to 
permit the retirement of his subordinate, 
unless he was prepared to modify the entire \ 
foreign and military policy of the govern- 
ment. At any rate, on receiving the pre- 
mier’s letter of the 22nd, Lord Bandolph 
perceived that the step he had taken could 
not be retraced. He spent the evening 
with Lady Bandolph at a theatre, and at 
midnight went down to the office of the 
‘Times’ and communicated the news of his 
resignation to the conductors of that jour- 
nal. Earlier in the day he had sent a reply 
to Lord Salisbury, which, however, did not 
reach the prime minister till the following 
morning, and hy that time the resignation 
of the chancellor of the exchequer had been 
made known to the world. In this commu- 
nication he abandoned the curt brevity of 
hie former note and endeavoured to vindi- 
cate bis action on general principles, ' The 
great question of public expenditure,’ be 


wrote, ‘ is not so teohmoal or 
as might be supposed by a superficial enr 
Foreign policy and free expenditure m2, 
ai-mamentfl act and react upon one anoth 
. . . A wise foreign policy will extricate 
England from continental struggles 
keep her outside Geiman, Bussian, FmbT 
or Austrian disputes. I have for some tim 
observed a tendency in the government atH 
tude to pursue a different line of actim' 
which I hove not been able to modify J,' 
cbeok. This tendency is certain to be apcen 
tnated if large estimates are presented to 
and voted by parliament. The possession 
of a very eharp sword offers a temptation 
which hocomes irresistible to 
the efficiency of the weapon in a practical 
manner. I remember the vulnerable and 
scattered character of the empire, the univa- 
aality of our commerce, the peaceful ten- 
dencies of our demoeratio electorate, and tbs 
hard times, the pressure of competition, and 
the high taxation now imposed; and yfitli 
these iMtors vividly before me I decline to 
be a party to encouraging the military and 
militant circle of the war office and admi- 
ralty to join in the high and deaperate 
stakes which other nations seem to be forced 
to risk. ... A careful and conlinnous ea- 
mination and study of national finance, of 
the startling growth of expenditure, of na- 
tional taxation, resources, and endurance 
has brought me to the conclusion, from 
which nothing can turn me, that it ia only 
tlie sacrifice of a chancellor of the exchequer 
upon the alter of thrift and economy which 
can rouse the people to take stock of their 
leaders, their position, and their fntute.' 
Whatever collateral and personel motiyea 
may have influenced Lord Bandolph’s con- 
duct at this juncture, there can be Mb 
doubt that in these passages he expressed 
his genuine convictions. His anxiety for 
economical adminiatration and oareM finance 
had been declared for several years past. H 
his election address at BirminghaminlSSShe 
urged that it should be port of the polioy of 
the tory party so ' to utilise the powers of 
the House of Commons as either to i 


financial retrenchment and departmental 
reform or else to make sure that the present 
expenditure of the people’s money isj ustifiaUe 
and thrifty.' In a speech at Blackpool on 
21 Jan. 1884 he denounced the extrava- 
gance of both parties, and advocated a 
searching inquiry into the administration 
of the army, which ho condemned os waste- 
ful and inefficient. If such an investigation 
were held, ‘we should find,’ he said, ‘that 
wo spend annually from sixteen to eighteen 
millions on our army, Germany, Austria, 
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-riC^do BOt spend more; but we 

Wd find tfiat 

® we have no arnnos at all. We 

fif Sente of various sorts ; but if bjr an 
Sv^ mean a perfect fighting maehmo, 
Sn^eauipped in all its parts, and ready to 
wile field at the shortest notice, then we 
{,«Uot got anarmy or anything apm-oaching 
!nd vet we spend over fifteen millions on 
--e/iiy 'iou now have to consider 
Whether it is worth while going on spend- 
1 such an enormoM sum ofmoney for a 
IhL which you do not possess. With 
thte* strong views on economy ha had a 
distrust of an adventurous foreign 
Though he professed profound ad- 
Sradon for ^rd Beaoonsfiold, ho had 
little sympathy with that statesman's im- 
nerislism. The mission of Britain, as a 
‘ srorld-power,’ and the mistress of a 
?s 3 t empire beyond the seas, does not seem 
to have appealed keenly to his imagination. 
Bat his Wief in the old liberal a-viom of 
I peace, retrenohment, and reform’ was 
nuita sincere, and he had a vivid oonooptiou 
i the dangers which would arise if they 
ware disregarded, lie defended his views 
in detail in the House of Commons on 
Si Jan., and in a sMecli to his constituents 
on 2 April. In these oddrossys ho main- 
tained tW he had not opposed necessary 
apenditure on the defauoca of the country, 
bttt that he wished to reform the waalofiu 
end e.Ttravagant administration of the public 
departments. A sane and sober exlonial 
policy, he urged, would save us from ‘ throw- 
ing ourselves hysterically into the embraces 
of engiueers or lying down puslllanimously 
in a cemetery of earthworks.’ lie contended 
that he had -saved the country nearly a 
million and a half sterling b|y resisting Iho 
excessive demands of the military depart- 
ments, and that further reductions, reniscd 
to him, were allowed to his suocBssor. lie 
snggested that printed summaries of esti- 
mates should be circulated among momhoin 
before being read to the House of Commons, 
and that a select committee should be ap- 
pointed to examine the naval and military 
estimates. The suggestions -wore subae- 
quently carried out, and Lord Randolph 
became the first chairman of the committee. 
If Churchill entertained any expoelation 
that the shock of his resignation would bring 
dovm the ministry and enable him to return 
to ofiice as the actual chief of a conservative 
cabinet, he was disappointed. Mr. Goschen, 
whom, according to a story current at the 
time, Lord Randolph declared ha had ' for- 

S Qtten,’ joined the ministry as chancellor of 
lis exchequer, and W. it, Smith bocanio 


leader of the House of Commons, Lord 
Randolph, however, made no attempt to 
revive the fourth party, or to harass the 
conservatives by damaging attacks in flank. 
During the whole existence of the ad- 
ministration he preserved the attitude of a 
candid, but not raucorou.s, commentator. Ho 
gave the government an independent support 
on most occasions, though he sometimes 
criticised them severely, particularly when 
dealing with Ireland and with naval and 
nuUtary _ administration. He remained 
staunch in his opposition to Irish home 
rale, and showed no symptom of entering 
into relations with the nationalists or miti- 
gating his hostility to Gladstone’s bill of 
1888. Indeed he more than once wnrned 
the country that the union was in danger, 
not only tliraugh the designs of the home 
rulers, but bscause of the supineness, as he 
alleged, of the ministerial management of 
Irish afiairs. ' The Union,’ ho said to a vast 
and entliusiastic audience at Nottingham in 
April 1887, ‘ is the life of the British empire, 
and it is worth liglitiug for,’ But he coii- 
tinnod to urge, with a consistency which 
was more real than that of some of his 
hostile critics, that conciliatory measures 
should bo adopted to satisfy the Irish 
demand for tlie conti-ol of local administra- 
tion. In the House of Commons in_ April 
1888 ho strongly advocated ‘ simultaneity^ in 
dealing with the problem of oounty_ govern- 
ment, and asked Ibat tbo unionist parly 
should fulfil its pledge to ' legislate la^ly 
and liberally for the removal of Irish 
griovances,’ He pointed out that in August 
1880, speaking as the olllcial roprosontative 
of the cabinet, ho had been authorised to an- 
nounce remedial legislation on ‘ popular ’ 
linos for Ireland. On this question it can- 
not bo said that Lord Randolph ever 
wavered, or that there is ony contradiction 
between liis earlier and later utterances, In 
the debates on the Parnell inquiry ho took 
a line of vohomont liostility ootli to the 
'Times’ and the special commission ; and in 
March 1890 ho dolivored one of the most 
violent of his diatribes in angry criticism of 
the commissioners’ report, 

Uf his other speeohos during these years 
the most important related to nnanoial and 
economical reform. At Wolverhampton on 
3 June 1887 ho entered upon an elaborate 
and very ablo analysis of the whole eystem 
of naval and military administration, based 
on a mass of facts drawn from ofiicial docu- 
ments of various kinds. He added that he 
had devised a comprehensive plan of depart- 
mental reform, and was prepared to lay it 
before the country, But other interests and 
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the decline of his political energy prevented 
the realisation of this project. ' In March 
1888 he supported the appointment of a 
royal commission to inquire into the con- 
dition of the army ; and on the introduction 
of Mr. Gosohon’s naval defence scheme he 
strongly attached the government proposals. 
Other matters that occupied his attention 
from time to time were the Ohaunel tunnel 
project, which he opposed on 20 June in a 
speech of much humour and lightness of 
touch, and temperance reform, which he 
dabbled with sufficiently to produce a 
licensing hiU of his own in 1890. Labour 
questions and social reform had been port 
of his conservative programme since his nrst 
appearance as a tory democrat. At this 
period of his life he paid renewed attention 
to them, and in reply to a deputation of 
miners he promised his support to an eight 
hours bill. On 9 June 1808 he received the 
hon. LL.I). at Cambridge in company with 
the Duke of Clarence, the Earl of Ilosobery, 
the Earl of Selborne, Lord Acton, Lord 
Ila7leigh, and Mr. Gosohen. In April 1889 
Bright died, and the Birmingham conserva- 
tives invited Lord Eandolph to fill the 
vacancy in the representation of the city. 
The result was a controvei'sy with Mr. 
Chamberlain as to the rival claims of con- 
servatives and liberal unionists in the mid- 
land capital. Finally the matter was referred 
to arbitration, and Lord Bandolph acquiesced 
in the decision to leave the seat in possession 
of the other wing of the unionist coalition. 

His attondance in parliament was be- 
coming fitful and his devotion to public 
affairs diminishing. In the session of 1889 
he threatened the first lord of the admiralty 
with relentless opposition, and ‘ a long and 
heavy fight ’ over His estimates. But by the 
time the committee stage was reached the 
champion of economy had gone to Norway, 
and the votes were got through with ej^cep- 
tional ease. Lord Bandolph was much 00- 
cupied in other ways during these years. ; 
He spent a good deal of the time, which in ; 
the first half of the decade he had devoted 
to politics, in sport, travel, and social re- 
creations. He had always been interested 
in racing; and between 1881 and 1891, but 
particularly during the last four years of that 
pmod, he was well known on the turf. 
He and the Earl of Dunraven ran their 
horses together, and the partnership was on 
the whole successful. In 1888 Lord Ban- 
dolph and Lord Dunraven won the Fitzwil- 
liom Plate at Newmarket with St. Serge. In 
L’Abbesse de JouaTre,a filly said to have 
been boujght by Lord Bandolph on his own 
unaided judgment, they possessed an animal 


of remarkable quality, which wonaTvT' 
market May Plate in 1888, the Oahs m 1 to 
and the Prince of Wales Ilandican at sT*’ 
down in 1890, and ran second for the to 
Vase at Ascot. Lord Bandolph enteredhi 
own horses, and paid great attention totha 
training. He was an excellent judgeofhotS 

flesh, and he threw into his racing g 
deal of the intensity which he brought T 
bear on most matters that reolly * ™ 
his interest. 


In the spring of 1891 he started on i 
journey to South Africa. The expedition 
was undertaken partly for change and n,, 
creation, and partly for the benefit of the 
traveller’s health. A constitution con- 
genitally delicate, with a high-strung neiy 
vous system, had been severefy tried by the 
strain to which jt had been exposed for 
years. Ills political work had been pe> 
formed with fiery energy ; and his aethity 
in the House of Commons and on the plot- 
form was oHen supplemented by long spells 
of e.\haustiiig labour over blue-books and 
official publications. Nor had he ever tskon 
much pains to conserve his mental and 
physical forces, He is credited with the 
characteristic saying that he had tried ereiy 
kind of excitement from tip-cat to tiger- 
shooting. lie was fond of society, and he 
and his accomplished wife were constant 
guests at country-house parties, and lead- 
ing personages in the fashionable gaieties 
of successive London seasons. But Lord Ban- 
dolph was also tempted to South A&ica, as 
he said, by an interest in the country, and 
by the attraction ' of seeking for gold one- 
self, of acquiring gold mines or shores in 
gold mines/ He left London towards the 
end of April 1891 , and returned to England 
in December, He travelled through tb 
Cape Colouy to tho Transvaal, visited £im- 
berloy ond Johannesburg, and rode aetoss 
Bechuanaland and Mashonaland, inspecting 
the reefs and gold mines, conversing with 
the principal oiucials, and shooting lions and 
antelopes as occasion ofl'ercd. One result 
of his visit was to cause him to recant his 
former opinions on Gladstone’s South African 
policy in 1881, which ot tho time he bad 
violently assailed in the House of Commons 
and oil the platform, < Better and more pre- 
cise information,’ he wrote, ' combined with 
cool reflection, loads me to the conclusion 
that, had the British government of that 
day taken advantage of its strong military 

E osition, and annihilated, as^ it could easily 
ave donCj the Boer forces, it would indeed 
have regained the Transvaal, hut it might 
have lost Capo Colony.’ Lord Bandolph 
gave eome account of his experiences and 
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fied and elderly colleagnos, Tvas Bometimea 
said to be delicately studied ; but it was 
probably the natural expression of a temper 
which, was at once frank, egotistical, and 
unaccustomed to mental discipline. Yet 
Ohur^iU, in spite of his quivering nerves 
and inmat ient temperament, could control 
himself when ocoaaion demanded, os he 
showed during his brief tenure of the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons. Though he 
was constantly _ charged, especially by his 

conservative critics, with a taste for dis- 

^was f^hi accepted os one of the regular creditable intrigue, he was one of the moat 
leaders w the conservatives. He boro a indiscreetlv outspoken of politicians, and ho 
causpicnous share in the debates on Glad- expressed Iiis opinions and intentions with 
stone’s second homo-rule bill, wliich he the utmost candour, An overpowering am- 
attacked with effect. Ho also opposed Mr. bition, fed by the consciousness of great 
Atfluith's Welsh church bUl in the 1898 abilities, and uampered by an unstable ner- 
seaion in a speech of considerable power, vous system, would go far to e^ilain both 
Always a favourite on the platform, he was his qualities and his defects. Ilis lack of 
welcomed back with effusion by the conser- culture was often exaggerated. Ilisscholar- 
vativesof the north and midlands, to whom ship was scanty ana superficial, and his 
io delivered a large number of speeches meeches seldom contain literary allusions, 
daring the recess. But in spite of tliis Tsut ho had read more widely iuhinglish and 
access of brilliant energy, ho was a doomed Prenoh literature than was commonly 
nan. Ho had been suuering for some timo bdioved, and his retentive memory and 
from the incipient stages of general paror mastery of detail enabled him to make the 
ivais, and the malady made rapid progress, most of such knowledge as he possessed, 
h toe session of 1894 bis few attempts to Tlioooutonessofhis political insight struck 
meakinthe House of Oommons wore failures, most persons wlio ware brought into contact 
'Hie painful change in his voice and man- with him. It is only necessary to turn to 
ner, and lus frequent lapses of memory, the volumes of his speeches to recognise how 
moved the sympothy of Irieiids and foes, often subsequent events have vindicated bis 
His last speech was on the Uganda rnilwoy foresight and pienetrating judgment. Lord 
vote in June 1894, and it was a tragic Iddosleigh, who had no reason to love him, 
evbibition of physical and mental decay, called him the shrewdest member of the 
A long sea-voyage was determined on as a cabinet of 1886. 

U chance of arresting the dieoaso from Lord Bandolph Churchill left two sons, 
which he suffered. Ho left England in the The elder, Mr, Winston Spencer Ohiirohill, 
summer, accompanied by Lady Bandolph after joining the armv and seeing much milii 
Churchill, on o trip round the world. But tary service, was imm. 1900 auccessivoly 
he gew rapidly worse after reaching Japan M.r. for Oldham, North-West Manchester, 
ia September. From Madras the party and Dundee, and having left the conserva- 
retumed with all possible speed to Eng- tire for the liberal party, hold political office 
lead, and arrived two days before Ohrietmas under the liberal ministry formed by Sir II. 
1894at60GrosvenorSquave, tliorosidonceof Camnboll-Bannerman in Dee. 1006. Lady 
LoTdHandolph’Bmother,theDucbo8aofMarI- Bandolph Churchill survived her first hus- 
berough. The sick man lingered for a month, band, and marriod Mr, George Oomwallis 
mostly iu an unconscious condition, dying in West in July 1900. 
themorningof 24.1nn. 1896. He was buried A portrait of Lord Bandolph Ohurohill, 
on28 Jan, m the churchyard of Bladon near Edwin Lotm, R.A., is in the Oonstitu- 

Blenhaim. tional Club, London. Another portrait, 

Randolph OhnrehUTs private clioractor ox- painted by Alfred IlartlOT in 1893, is in the 
hihitedBomeoftheoontradiotionsofhispuhlic possession of thaEarl of Bosehery. A third 
oareer, His personality, which fasemated prtrait, a small one, pointed by Edwin 
men in masses, and attracted those whom he Ward in 1886, belonged to Lord Tweed- 
admitted to his intimacy, was often found mouth. A marble bust is m the members' 
repellent by casual ocquaintances and by bis oonddor of the House of Commons. • 
political associates. The insolence of bear- [Unasard's Debates; Annual Begister, 1880- 
mg, wlm* excited so muoh resentment, 20 Jan. 1900; L. J. Jennings’s 

particularly when displayed towards digni- Speeches of the Bight Honourable Lord Ban* 


r7ir,,ons in 0 series of letters to the 
Graphic’ newspaper. These were 
i=M..Mtlv republished in a book with 
I Men, Mines, and Animals in South 

Africa’ (London, 1892). 

me iourney appeared to have a highly 
ISB^ciil effect. He returned to politics 
.riile old viROur. In the general election 
mse ha was re-elected for South Padding- 
tnn without a contest. In the new parliament 
,,7-bjndoned his position of scmi-isolation, 
.^-1. 1.va aant. 071 tild firont opposition bench, 
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dolph Chorcbill, M.F., 2 toIs. 1889 ; T. H. S. 
Sscott’s Bandolpb Spencer Churchill, 1895; Me> 
moriala, Fersonal and Political, of Itoundell 
Palmer, Earl of Selborne, 1698 ; The Life, IaU 
tera, and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote, first 
Eariof Iddesleigh, edited by Andrcer Lang, 2 toIs. 
1890 ; H. ’W. Lucy's Diary of Two Parliaments, 
and a Diary of the Salisbury Parliament, 1892 ; 
Justin McCarthy’s History of our own Times, 
1899. An authoritative biography of Lord Ban - 
dolph Churchill by his son Winston S, Churchill 
appeared in 1908 (2 vols,), based on his corre- 
spondence and private papers. A reminiscence 
of Churchill by Lord Bosebery was issued in 1906, 
and reminiscences by Churchill’s widow (Mrs. 
Cornwallis Weat)ia 1008. John Beattie Orozier's 
Lord Bandolph Churchill : a Study of English 
Democracy, 1887, is valueless.] S. J. L. 

OLARENOE and AVONDALE, Duke 
or, [Sea Albebt Viotoe, 1864-1892.] 

CLARK, Sib ANDREW, M.D. (1826- 
1893), first baronet, physician, born at Aber- 
deen on 28 Oct. 1826, was son of Andrew 
Clark, ‘ a medical man residing at Ednie in 
the pariah of St. Fergus, Aberdeenshire’ 

S Journal of Pathology, ii. 256). His mother 
lied at his birth, and his father when he 
was seven years old. He was educated at 
the Tay Square academy at Dundee, and 
became a serving-boy to Dr. Matthew N imtno, 
a practitioner of that town, and afterwards 
an apprentice to a Dr. Webster. Soon after 
1839 he began to study os an extra acade- 
mical student in Edinburgh, and on 81 May ' 
1844 took the diploma of member of thei 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Ho ! 
then returned to Edinburgh and worked at | 
medical studies, especially pathology, and on 
1 Sept. 1846 joined the medical service ofi 
the royal navy. He never served afloat, but 
was employed at Haslar till 1863, when be 
retired from the navy, and was appointed 
curator of the museum at the London Hos- 
pital, and in 1864 assistant physician to that 
hospital. In the same year lie was admitted 
a member of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, and graduated M.D. at the uni- 
versity of Ahecrdeen, a proceeding which then 
requiied no residence and little examination. 
He was elected a fellow of the College of 
Physicians in 1868, was Croonian lecturer 
in 1868, and Lumleion in 1886. He soon 
attained reputation as a teacher of mediolne, 
and from 14 Aug, 1866 till 1886 was physi- 
cian to the London Hospital, 

In 1866 Clark became acquainted with 
Mrs. Gladstone, who used to visit the hos- 
pital, and through this introduction came to ' 
have medical charge of her husband, the 
distinguished statesman. Clark soon had 
many other celebrated patients, and acquired , 


a larger practice than any other pbysi^. 
his time. He began practice in MonCn 
Street, Bloomsbury, hut in 1867 moved?* 
large house at the north-west comet 
Cavendish Square, where the rest of hu 
was spent. In 1883 he was created a W 
net, and on 4 June 1886 he was madePB i 
On 26 March 1888 he was elected bIt 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians 
held office till his deoth. fle was ’Ct 
regular in attendance on the onerous dutia 
of the office, and. In spite of his large ptac. 
tice, sat on numerous committees. He pte. 
sented to the college a solid and handsome 
revolving bookcase, containing all the wwlis 
likely to be useful to the censors in condaot- 
ing their examinations. He took part la 
every debate, and on one occasion in a mo- 
mittee of fourteen, over which he presided 
made thirty-eight distinct speeches, having 
at the beginning declared that it was do»iN 
able that no one should speak more than 
once. He was, however, rather eager to 
seize every point than prolix in discussing 
it and he was always just to his adversaries. 
His manner was natural and sympathetic^ 
and every patient felt that Clark was anxi^ 
for his well-being. Ho wrote more elabo- 
rate directions os to regimen than had bm 
the fashion since the t imo of Mayeme. T^v 
were marked b^ good sense, and, though 
copied by his interiors in medicine, and 
eometimes laughed at by his equals, were 

f enerally useful to the patient and contri- 
utire to his cure. It was on accitot of 
his kind intention and minute care that most 
of the hypochondriacs of the time spoke 
of him os their dearest friend, '’i^en ho 
became president of the College of Physi- 
cians tlioso fellows who had criticised him 
before were conetraiued to admit that he 
was a hi^li-souled man, devoted to medicine, 
jealous of the honour of physicians, and cere- 
less of pecuniary gain. His generosity to 
persons in distress was universal and extra- 
ordinary, Moral science^ metaphysics, and 
theology were his favourite reading, and be 
was ready on all occasions to talk on these 
subjects. He was elected president of the 
Roval Medical and Ohirurgical Society in 
1892, and presided over that body as well as 
the College of Physicians at the time of his 
death. He was attacked by cerebral homo 
rhoge while talking with a friend in the 
morning of 19 Oct. 1803, and died on 6 Nov. 
at his house in Cavendish Square. Shortly 
before his death he had bought a coimtiy 
house near Hatfield in Hertfordshire, and 
was buried near it at Essenden, 

Clark was twice married : first, in 1861, 
to Seton Mary Percy, daughter of Captain 
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r-'^TuN.! a”^i sBCondly, to Hel?’! 

jiterof Alplionso Doxat of Ley ton- 
«• U left a Bon, Surgeon-major James 
Andrew Clarlt, who succeeded 

large hoolc, but made 

“f^tributionfl to medical knowledge, 
Ss numerous lectures and addresses. A 
“Stelistof his wi-itings, including more 
ff oM hundred such nubUcations, has 
made by Sheridan UeWpme, and is 
"Tnfpd in the ‘Journal of Pathology and 
C/™ioW 1894, ii. 266. His portrait 
SSby Frank IIoll, 11. A., anct by hfr. 
(}.KlVatt8,Il A. 

rff fl Churches Itfamoir in lllodico*Ohii*urgi- 
,iTransactions.Tol. liiLvii. 1894 ; S. Ueldpiuo'a 
Sraoir pre/iifld to list of p)pm;s; obituiiry 
...tipca in Lancet and British Medical Journal, 
fl C. lSDSj personal knowledge.] N. M. 

OLAKK, GEORGE TUOMAS (1800- 
thilSl enffineer and archosologisl, was eldest 
Z if George Clark (1777-1848), chaplain 
to the royal military asylum, Oholsoa, by 
Clam, only surviving daughter of Thomas 
Dicey of Clnybrook Hall, Leioestorshire. 
Smiel Clarke, D.I). (1684-1767) [a. v.], was 
tu gieat-grandfather. 

George Thomas was born in London on 
20 Hay 1609, and was educated at tho 
Ckrterhouse. Adopting oiigineoring ns a 
piofesaion,he was entrusted by Brunei with 
tie construction of two divisions of the Great 
Western lloilwayi the Paddington terminus 
end the bridges at Basildon and Moulsfurd 
being his principal works (of. Srucoir, J/iei, 
ofQ, W, M, p. 88). 'While thus engaged ho 
compiled ‘A Guide-book to tho Q rout W estoru 
Rnihvay, containing some Account of the 
Construction of tho Lino, with Notices of 
the Objects best worth AUoutiou upiou its 
Course ’ (Loudon, 1830). This, the first 
guide to the line, was published ollicially 
without bis name, and dedicated to Brunei. 
A more detailed account, whicli ho siihso- 

C tly wrote, of tho geology and arohtno- 
of the country traversed by the rail- 
wsy, was published, with numerous illua- 
trations, as ‘The History and lloHcription 
of the Great Western Railway ’ (London, 
1816, fol.); but tho only name attached to 
itwaa that of tho artist, John 0. Bourne. 

About 1848 Clark went to India, where 
he was employed by the govormuont to ro- 
port on the sewerage of tiio native town at 
Bombay, and afterwards upon tho extonaion 
of tho Slut works of the district. Here ho 
adyoosted the coiiRtructiou of tho first rail- 
way in India, that from Bombay to Tannah, 
afterwards merged in tho Great Indian 
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Peninsula Railway, for tho pTOmoteis of 
which he also reported on tho feasibility of 
an extension through one of the mountain 
passes of the Sohyftdri or Western Ghauts. 
On account of the climate he declined an 
oifor of the chief engineorship of the new 
line and returned to England. In con- 
soguence of an article on sanitary reform 
which he contributed to tho ‘ Wostminstor 
Review,* he was appointed a superintending 
inspector under the Puhlio Health Act, 
1848, and reported on tho sanitary condition 
of a large number of towns and distriots, in 
many of which local boards wore formed 
through his instrumeutalily (seo his numo- 
rona lit ports to the board pnhlishud in 
1849-61). His success as an inspector was 
recognised by his promotion to ho one of the 
three coramiBsiouers which then constituted 
the geuoral board of healtli. 

Towards tho close of 1862 Clark, however, 
became trustee of the Dowlaia estate and 
ironworks, uudor the will of Sir Jusiah John 
Gnost [q. v.l For somo time previously tho 
works had 'lieon carried on at a loss ; but 
having procured the necessary capital and 
induced Henry Austin Bruce (afterwards 
I^rd Ahordai’e) [q. v. Suppl.l to sharo with 
him tho responsibility of tne trusteeship, 
Clark took up his vosidoiico at Dowlais and 
devoted all his energies to the dovolopmout 
of the works and tho redumjitioii of the 
estate. As Bruce devoted himself to pull- 
tics, tho whole responsibility of managumunt 
devolved on Clark alone, whoso rare capacity 
for ndiniiiistratiuii was displayod no loss by 
his rapid mastery of a complicated situation 
than by his wise soloctioii of heads of dopart- 
munts, chief among wliom was his manager, 
William Monolaus. 

To Clark and Monolaus belongs tho credit 
of being tho first ironmasters to assist (Sir) 
Henry Bessemer [q. v. Supp].] to perfect liis 
process for making malleable iron direct from 
the ore. Tho hiveiitor was invited to l)ow- 
luis to conduct experiments, with the leault 
Uiat tho first rail ever rolled without the 
iulurvention of tho puddling process was pro- 
duced at Dowlais. Tho prompt adoption of 
Mnshot’e further iiivontiou enabled Dowlais 
to ho first ill tho field in tho production of 
stoelrnils, and to enjoy for some time the 
monopoly of that trade in Wales. The con- 
sequent expansion of the industry, and tho 
diiiiculty of procuring an adonuato supply 
of Buituble ores at homo, led Olai'k, in con- 
junct ion with tho Coiisott Iron Company and 
Messrs. Kiupp of Essen, to acquire an exton- 
sive tract of iron-ore deposits near Bilbao in 
Spain. To render tho works iudcpendeiit of 
the vioisBitudoB of the coal trade ho. also 
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puTclmsccl lar^e coal areas, undcvelopod for 
the most port, in Glamorganshire. To save the 
inland transport he finally procured the 
qsiablishmont, in 1888-91, of furnaces and 
mills in connection with Dowlais, on the 
seaboard at Cardiif. lie was induced by Lord 
Wimboruc to continue his administration of 
the Dowlais undertahings down to the end of 
March 1897, though his trusteeship had ex- 
pired more than twenty years previoudy. 
Under his rCgimo Dowlais became in efiect a 
great training school which supplied to 
similar undortalcings clsewhcro a much 
larger number of managers and leading; men 
than any other iron or steelworks m the 
country. « 

On the formation of the Dritish Iron Trade 
Association in 1876, Clorkwos elected its 
first president, and his ‘ Inaugural Address ’ 
(Newcastle-upon-Tyne) attracted much at- 
tention, prov^ing ccnsidorable controvoray 
in the United States by reason of 
trenchant exposure of protection. Few em- 

a ers of labour have ever studied the social 
-being of their workers so earnestly as 
Clark. At his own expense he provided a 
hospital for the Dowlais workmen, while the 
Dowlais schools, the largest in the kingdom, 
owed their success almost entirely to his 
direction, lie was an early supporter of the 
volunteer movement, and himself raised a 
battalion in the Dowlais district. He was 
chairman of every local authority in the 
place, and his manifold services in the work 
of local government are commemorated by a 
marble bust, the work of Joseph Edwni'ds, 
placed in the board-room of tlie Merthyr 
pooi'-law guardians. He was sheriff of 
Glamorganshire in 1808. 

Clark°s reputation, however, mainly rests 
on his archmological work, and, to a lessor 
extent, on his historical research, though 
these were but the relaxations of an other- 
wise busy life. For quite half a century he 
was recognised' as the highest authority on 
all mediceval fortifications, and was tho first 
to give a clear insight into the military and 
historical importance of the earthworks of 
this country, and especially to show the use 
made of the mound — ‘ the hiU of tho burh’ 
— ^in Norman times (HABTSiiOEra). Before 
going to India ho took a prominent pait 
in the movement which brought about tho 
foundation in 1843 of the Archoeologioal 
Association (now the Eoyal Archoeologicol 
Institute), and, after his return, was con- 
stantly associated with its work for the 
rest of his life— contributing papers to its 
joumnl, attending its annual meetings, and 
acquiring a unique reputation os a uold- 
lecturer, inasmuch as the castles visited were 


‘called up to their fiist life bv hia 
vigour’ (FBurarAN, 

p. 6). He was aUo one of 


oiation. Commencing with an mcouw;" 
Caerphilly Castle as early ns 1831 ta,. 
tributed to the ‘Transactions’ of’ 
societies, and to the ‘Builder’ a b 
number of articles denlingwith hisfavom;! 
subject. (For his communications to tl 
Arehmologia GuwJn'enaia, beginnino in isvf 
spo tho ‘Index’ to the first four ssrif' 
1892.) In 1884 these were collected 
‘MediDoval Military Architectm'a inEn^ 
land’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo)— a wotkivlildi 
is not likely to bo siipoi'sedod, though its is 
formation may be supplemented withninoi 
additions of dot ail. 

Next to his purely arohoaologieal attain- 
ments should probably be ranked his hov. 
ledge of heraldry and genealogy. He mote 
the article on heraldry for the ' Eneyolopiedia 
Britnnnioa,’ while his privately printedpedi. 
gree of the Babington family has been de- 
scribed os ‘ perhaps nnsurpossed fiit its di- 
mensions and grandeur of type.’ 

His other works wevn for the most part 
elaborate contributions towards tke hiatoir 
of his adopted county of Glamorgan, tha 
following being the raoro important among 
them: 1. ‘ Thirteen Viows of the Oastlerf 


St. Donot's, with a Notice of the Straffing 
Family,' Shrewsbury, 1871. 2. 

Account of Robert Mansel and of Adndii 
Sir Thomas Button,’ Dowlsis, 1883. 3, 
'The Land of Morgon, being a Cwtn- 
hution towards tho llieto^ of the Lordnlup 
of Glamorgan,' London, 1883, 8vo. 4. 'Lim- 
hue Fatrum Morganiee et Qlamorgaiug, 
Being tho Genealogies of the Older Familiea 
of tho Lordeliips of Morgan and Glamorgan,’ 
London, 1886, 8vo._ Most of these pedi- 
greee bad beou published ' nearly a quaitei 
of a century’ previously in the ‘ Merthyr 
Guardian,’ 6. ‘ Cartm ot Alia Muniments 
quEO ad Dominium do Glamorgan pertment.’ 
Sumptuously printod, for private ^enktion 
only, this great collcotion of Glamorgan 
ohortere extends to 2,300 qnarto psge^ 
making four volumos, of whick tke first vaa 
issued in 1886 from a private press at Bew- 
lais, and the other three (in 1890-1-3] 
from Cardiff. Clark also edited some de- 
votional works by his father ond his ancestor, 
Samuel Clarke (1699-1082) [q. v.], and wrote 
numerous articles on the lustory ond an- 
tiquities' of Glamorgm. 

Clark died on 31 Jiui. 1898 at Tal-y-gam, 
neor Llantrisant, whore he had resided dimng 
hie later years, and was buried there at St, 
Ann’s Church, which he had built to the 
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“““f tory Lewis of Greonmeadow, near 
^1 mheiresa of Wyndham Lqwm. 
ii to Olarlt oi 3 April I860, 
^ S ® 6 April 1886, leaving a eon 
,nd died ^ daughter. 


^ iWeirnMail(Oardiif), 21^6. 1898; Mavthyr 
t'' ; % Fflb 1898, Bnlish Triulo Journal 
^?”',n877l IT. 198 (with portrait): Journal 
'I. rS aid Stsol inetitl. ^98 i 318.- 

iirrioVohajological .Tournal for toch 
S Burks's Landsd Uentry, sub nom. Clark 
f Tsl-T-fl»rn: Nieholas’s County Famihos of 
mts, p. MS . Cardiff WolsU Libr. Cal. p. _1 1« ; 
Saw, 1897-8. p. 294; inlomiation Innd y 
agitated by his son, Clo‘*f™X 
esfl of IMwftril I** Mivrtinj ofiq„ 

of Doidais.] D, Ll. T. 

(3I.AKK,LATIMEa(1823-1898), wliose 

fflB aamfl was JosiAH IjATtifim Olaiiic, 011— 

mnftt was horn at Great Marlow, Hueltliig- 
on 10 March 1833. 

ilis elder brother, Edwin Cdaek (1814- 
ItM), after noting as mathomatioal mnstpr 
jl Biook Green, and then ns a surveyor in 
the west of England, onmo to London in 
1816 and formed the aoquaintanoo of lioburt 
Stephenson [q. v.] (see Tmea, SO Got. ] 80 1 ). 
g ^iipnann appointed liim suporml ending 
aipnearof the Manai Straits bridge, whioli 
m opened on 6 March 1860, and m that 
jearOlark published ‘Tlio IJrilnnmn and 
(baway Tubular Bridges’ (Svols. 8voi nn 
atlas formed a third volume). In August 
he became engineer to tho lOloctrio and 
itemntioiinl Telegraph Oom^any, and throe 
jnoathe later he tooh out his ilrst patent 
(12 Nov.) for ' elect riotologrnphs and niina^ 
latus connected therewith.’ From that 
hme he divided his time hutwoou uleotrio 
and hydraulic engineering. On 4 Feb. 1860 
ha took ont a patent for ‘ suspend iiig in- 
Bi^ted eleotrio telegraph wires,’ but most 
of his patents (e.g. 10 Jan. 1867, 19 Sept. 
1866, 6 May 1870, 9 Jan. 1873, and 18 Fob. 
1873) wets for improvements in dry doclcs 
aad doatiug docks, in tho methods 01 lifting 
diips out of the water for ronnii’S, ond for 
conatructiw piers. Ho was oleoUid a mom- 
hei of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
3 Dec, 1860, was awarded a Telford modal 
ia 1806 for hie paper ‘ On tho Ilydraulio 
Lift Graving and a Watt modal in 

1888 for his papers on ‘Tho Durability of 
STaterials ’ (IVoc. Imt. Civil Mir/mmw, x, 67, 
nvi. 121, 138, xxviii. 161, 178). Ho oon- 
tiibnted numerouB papers to the ‘I’rooaod- 
jaga of the lust ituLo of Civil Enginoors,’ and 
in 1878 published ‘ A Visit to South Amo« 
tics’ (London, 8vo). Ho died at Cromwell 


UouBo, Marlow, on 23 Oct. 1894 (Times, 
24 Got. 1894). 

Latimer Clark began life as a chemist and 
spout some years with a Arm of chemical 
manufacturers at Dublin; but in 1817 he 
commenced railway surveying, and in 1848 
was appointed assistant ongiueor under his 
brother to tho Monai Straits bridge. He 
helped his brother in preparing his booh on 
that bridgo and contributod to it an account 
of the tides in the Monai Straits. In August 
1850 ho became assistant ongiuoor under his 
brother to tho Electric and International 
Telegraph Company. Some ton years later 
ho snoceedi'd his brother as chief engmeov to 
tho company, and held this poet until tho 
various telegraphic systems were taken over 
by tho govommont in 1870. Clark iniro' 
duced several improvements in tho tale< 
graph system, notably by coaling Iho 
gutta poroha enclosing undorground wires 
with a solution which prevontod its decay ; 
ho also invonted tho insulator known as tliu 
*doublo-oap invert,’ and tho battery now 
known as the Clark coll (JV«'f. Trans, 1874, 
p. I } Ameriem Journal of Saienae, cxxxviii. 
402} Puddod and BiVDWHTaiiT, Jllectrio 
Telegraphy, 1809, pp. 41, 488). Ho took 
out many patents for thoso invontions— the 
first on 39 Nov, 1850, four in 1868, and 
otliovR in 1860, 19 Nov. 1800, 30 Juno 1870, 
and 14 Sept. 1871. In 1858 ho proved that 
tho rale of tho olectrio curronl is constant 
and irrospocliveof proBsuro ; his oxperimouts 
wore repeated boforo Faraday (Fahaday, 
Jirperimenial Mesearohes, pp. 60i-l7), ond 
in 1855 Clark published his results In a 
pampihlnt on 'Experimental Investigation 
of the Laws which govern tho Propaption 
of the Elootrio Currout in Submarine Tele- 
graph Cables.’ On 18 April 1868 ho became 
an associate, and on 19 Nov. 1801 a member, 
of Ibn InsGtiition of Civil Enginoors j ho was 
for some months onginoor to the Atlantic 
Cable Company, and in 1800 served on tho 
oommitloo appointed by government to in- 
quire into the subjeot of submarine tole- 
grwhy. 

Til 1801 Clark entered into partnership 
with Sir Charles Tilston Bright [q , v, Suppl.J, 
and their joint paper read at tho Manoliestor 
meeting of the Jlrilish Assoeiation in that 
year ‘On the Formation of Standards of 
Mooirical Quantity and Hosislanoe ’ (British 
Assoo, Beports, vol. xxxl. pi. ii, p, 87) led 
to Gie appointment of the committee which 
fixed the etandards now in use. With 
Bright ho invonted in 1802 tho method of 
covering submarine cables with asphalt, 
hemp, and silica, known as Bright & 
Clark’s compound, and for eight years the 

0 0 ‘2 
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firm was engaged in laying telegraph cables, 
principally in the east, On 25 Sept. 1868 
Bright & Clark dissolTed partnership and 
Clark formed with Henry Charles ffordo 
(1827-1897) the firm well known as Clark, 
Forde, & Taylor, of Groat Winchester 
Street, E.G. This firm, mainly under Clark's 
direction, laid the triplicate cables between 
Suez, Aden, and Bombay, the duplicate 
cables between Madras and Penang, and 
between Singapore and Batavia. The firm 
also laid cables between Singapore and 
Nagasaki ; England, Gibraltar, Malta, and 
the Levant ; Durban and Dokgoa Bay ; five 
Atlantic cables beginning with that between 
Brest and Newfoundland in 1869 ; and the 
first South Atlantic cable from Fernambuco 
to St, Louis in Senegal. 

Clark was also interested in other forms 
of engineering. His earliest patent (28 Jan. 
1864) had been one for ‘ conveying letters 
or parcels between places by the pressure of 
air and vacuum.’ A similar patent was 
taken out on llJune 1857, and sobscguontly 
he coustructod the 4ft, 6 in, pnoumatio tube 
between the General Post Onioe and Easton 
station. In 1874 he entered into partner* 
ship with John Standfleld as an hydraulic 
and canal engineer ; the works of the firm 
were at GraySj Bsaox, and it constructed 
numerous fioating docks, notably those at 
Vladivostook Hamburg, Havana, Stettin, 
and North Shields, He was also senior 
partner iu the firm of Latimer Clark, Muir- 
head, & Co., formed in 1876 to manufacture 
electrical apparatus and machinery. 

In 1870-1 Clark took a large part in 
founding the Society of Telegroph Engincero 
and Electricians (now the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers), and in 1874-5 be 
served as its fourth president. On 6 Juno 
1889 he was elected F.B.S., and ho was also 
fellow of the Boyal Astronomical and Geo- 
graphical Societies. To astronomy and 
photography ho devoted much of his leisure ; 
he assisted Sir George BidduU Airy [q.v. 
Suppl,] in 1867 to devise a method of mdi- 
cating Greenwich mean time throughout the 
country, and in 1863 he invented a camera 
for taking stereoscopic pictures with a single 
lenB (Jbui-nal of J’Aotoorap/iia Soo, 21 May 
1863). 

Clark died, aged 76, on SO Oct. 1898 
at his residence, 31 The Grove, Boltons, 
S.W., and was buried at the Aonsington 
parochial cemetery, near Hanwell, He was 
Wice married and left issue, A portrait 
of him is reproduced in Bright’s 'Life of 
Sir O.T. Bright ’(ii. 19). 

Besides numerous papers contributed to 
the ‘ Proceedings of tho Institution of Civil 
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Engineers ’ and to other sciaitifll^;;^ 
of which a list is given in the < Hoyal Sr»S’ 
Catalogue,’ Clark was author of the 
ing independent works : 1 . ‘AnEkmoi 
Treatise on Electrical Measurement ' iS 
8 vo i translated into French (Paria’ S 
and into Italian (Genoa, 18741 9 ’ 
Robert Sabine) ‘Electrical Tablm . 
Formula,’ 1871, 8 vo. 8 . ‘A 
the Transit Instrument,’ 1882, 8vo (teil!5 
1884 as ‘A Manual of the IW iS 
ment’l. 4. (with Herbert RnJin.i 



Cooke ’ [q. v.], 1896. 

[Proc. Inst. Civil Engineers, exxsvii. tis js 
Journal Instit. Electiienl Engineers. ISSs'nB 
640-7, 1899 pp. 606-72; Times. 1 1 I 07 . ISM 
Mon of tho Time, od. 1891 ; Who’s Who iggg 
(Suppl.); Smiloe’s Lives of the Enainema ,11 
428, 431, 437 ! Celobrilies of the Day, Issi 
(notice by J. T. lEamphroys issued s^nteli 
same year) ; Lists of thoEoyiil Society; Bonsldsli 
Cat. of Sciontiflo Papers; Fleoming Jonkij', 
Sciontifie Fapois, ii. 207-8, 230, 287 j ledn rf 
Patentees, 1862-88 ; E. B. Bright’s Life of Sir 
C. T, Bright, 1899 ; Charles BiigM'sSuhmeriiu 
Telegraphs, 1898,] A. F. P, 

CLARKE, JOHN SLEEPER (1833- 
1899), actor, of English extraction, was hem 
in Baltimoro, Maryland, on 8 Sent. 1833, 
educated for the American law, and entered 
tbe office of a Baltimoro solicitor, lie 
his d6but on tbe stage in 1861 at the Ilowaij 
Athenteum, Boston, as Franli narvevia 
‘ Paul Pry j ’ on 28 Ang. 1862, at tho Ohesnnt 
Street theatre, Philadelphia, played Soto 
in ' She would and she would not,’ and k 
camo principal comedian at the IVont Street 
theatre, Baltimore, and joint lessee of the 
Arch Street theatre in Philadelphia. In 1881 
ho acted at tho Winter Garden theatre, Rev 
York, of which, till its destruction in 1867, he 
was joint lessee. In 1 866, with his brother, 
in-law, Edwin Booth, ho purchased the Wal- 
nut Street theatre, Philadelphia, and in 1866 
he was for a short time leasee of the Boston 
theatre. Ho had also a share in other 
managements. His first appearance inLondon 
was made in October 1807 at the St. James's 
tlieatro as Major Wellington de Boots in 
Stirling Ooyno’s ‘ Everybody’s Frien^’ re- 
written for mm and cnllod' A Widow Hunt. 
At Ibo Frincees's in February 1868 hs wee 
Salem Soudder in a revival of ‘TheOotoioon, 
and later, at tbe Strand, was the first Young 
Gosling in ‘ Fox versus Goose.’ On 26 July 
1869 bo was Ibo first Babmton Jonesln John 
Brougham’s * Among the Breakers.’ At the 
same nouse ho also played Toodles, Dr.Pna- 
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7""r"rrr<^ir at Law/ and other parts, 

following it up with Paul Pry and 
K’tX in tL ' School of Ecform.' In 
Eobert y he opened the Charinff Gross 


enacting Bob Acres in tho * lUvnla/ 
4 Auril 1874 he opened at tho Ilolbom 
‘"SaXtiephogge in Byron’s 'Thumh- 
Li the autuinn of 1878 he assumed 
rnanoirement of the Haymarhet, whore 
hh^uiS the ‘ Orisis/ Alherv’s adaptation 
Jj.Cyoiirohambault.' ■Wills's ‘ Ellen, or 
Urdiinning/ 14 April 1879, was a failnro, 
ilj enioyed no hotter fortune when ro- 
tten and produced on 12 Juno as 'Brag.' 
rimke then transfeiTod tho thoatro to tho 
^crofts and appeared, 11 July 1^6, ot 
the Strand, which ho purchased, os Cousin 
Johnny in a piece by Messrs. Eao and Nlsbut 
so named. After acting in country theatres 
he retired eventually in 1887, and never 
made n reappearance, thoiwh ho often dis- 
cussed it. He died on 24 Sept. 1809 at his 
honaeinSurbiton-on-Thames, and was buried 
tho Tharsdoy following at Tedding 1 on. Ho 
matiied, in 1869, Asia Booth, daughter of 
Jawus Brutus Booth and sister of Edwin 
Booth, Olid left two sons on tlio stage, A 
hheness appears in the ‘Ero’for 30 Sept, 
1899. 

Gioricc was an cxcdlcnt tiotor in old conioc^i 
in which his principal successes woro made. 
He was a 'mugger' of the Liston typo, but 
h^ more intensity than hi s prodecossor. £1 is 
new crootions wero neilhor very succossful 
aorvery important. A portion of his inothorl 
ms due to American actors unlcuown in this 
coontry. 

[Feisonal knowledge ; Fascoo’e BraronliaLiet; 
SfottandQowacd'BBianoluii'ilj Jafl'ersou's Auto- 
bography; Sunday Times, various yours ; (jeok’s 
Bights at (ho Play.] J. K. 

CLARKE, MAllY VIOTOIUA OOW- 
DBIf- (1809-1898), iniscollaneoiis writ or and 
compiler of a concordance to Slialccspearo, 
the eldest daughlor of eleven children of 
Vincent Novello [q. v.] and liis wife, Mary 
Sahilla Hehl, was born at 240 Oxford ^Iruot, 
London, on 22 June 1809. She was called 
■Victoria after her father’s friund tho Hov. 
Victor Pryer. During her early years she 
made at her falher’a house tho acquainlanco 
of many men dislinguishedinartaiul luttors. 
Varley, Copley Eiolding, Ilavoll, and Oristall 
among artists, and (Jharics and Mary Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and Keats among writers, woro 
included in the circle of her falhor’e most 
intimate friends, and she acquired much of 
her taste for literature from Mary Lamb, i 


who gave her lessons in Latin and poetical 
reading. She is mentioned as ' Viotorio ’ in 
several of Lamb’s letters to ‘Vincent No- 
vello; and Leigh Hunt and tho Lambs main- 
tained throughout their lives most atlbctio- 
nate relations with her and her husband. 
Her education was entrusted subsequently to 
tlio oaro of a M, Bonnofoy, who kept a school 
at Boulogne. On her return to England sho 
acted for a short time as governess in a 
family named Purcoll residing at Oronford, 
but she woe compelled to abandon this em- 
ployment owing to ill-health. On 1 Nov. 
1826 sho was alllancod to Oliarlcs Oowdon 
Olarke [jc[. v.], who had been for many years 
a close Iriond of tho Novollos, and two years 
later, on 6 July 1828, they wero marriod, 
spending their honeymoon at the ‘ Qroy- 
hound ' at Enfiold. The mairi^o was celo- 
bralod by Lomb in a playful ‘ Soronata, for 
two Voici‘8,’ which ho sent toVincoiit Novello 
in a letter dated 6 Nov. 1828. Charlos and 
Mary Oowdoii-Olarko continnod to live with 
tho Novollo family. 

Mrs. Oowdou-Glarko had already publishod 
' My Arm Ohair/ imder tlie initials M. Jl,, 
in llono’s 'Table Book ’ in 1827. This con- 
tribution was followed by others of a eiimlar 
nature and a pajiior on ‘ Tho Assignats in 
ourronoy at tho tune of tho Erenoh llepnblio 
of 1792.’ In 1820 eho began her most im- 
poriaul work, ‘ Tho Oompleto Ooncordonce to 
Shakespoaro, being a ‘Verbal Index to all tho 
Passages in tho Dramatic Works of tho Pout.' 
Tho compilation ocoupiod twelve years, n 
further four years being devoted to seeing it 
through tho press. It originally appeared in 
eighteen monthly parts, 1844-6, and in tho 
latter year was issued in one volume. Douglas 
Jowold noticed it in 'Punch,* breaking tho 
rule then observed against reviews there 
(Notfg and Querieii, 0th sor. viii. 479, 8th 
sor. xi. S13). It woe by far tho most complete 
work of its kind which had hitherto boon 
produood, and was a romarkablo advance on 
similar ooinpilal ions by iSamucl Ayscough 
[q^. V.] in 1700 and by Eranois Twiss fq. v.], 
1806-7. It was, however, supersouod in 
1894 by John Bartlett’s ‘Now and Coniploto 
Oonoovdanco’ (Cainhridgo, Mass. U.S.A.) 

In Novombor 1847 ond January 1848 
Mrs. Cowdon-Olnrko played Mrs. Malaproj) 
in throe amateur productions of Tho Rivals.’ 
Tlioso private tlieatrioals led to an introduo- 
tioii tlirough Loigh Hunt to Oharles Didions, 
who persuaded her to perform in the amateur 
company which, under his direction, gavo 
roprosontations in London and several pro- 
vincial towns in aid of tho establishment of a 
poriiotiinl ouratorship of Sliakospearo'sbirth- 
plooe at Sli‘tttford-ou-Avon (Hecollectiom qf 
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Writers, p. 298). SEra. Oowdeii-Olarice’a idloa 
included Dame Quickly in ' The Merry Wives 
of Windsor ’ at the H'aymarket,^ on ] 5 May 
1848) Tib in ‘Every Man in his Humour,’ 
and Mrs. Hillaw in ICenney’s ‘ Love^ Law, 
and Physic ’ on 17 May. Tue roMrtoira also 
contained * Animal Mognelism,’ ‘Two o’clock 
in the Morning,’ and ‘ Used Up,’ and per- 
formances were given duringJuno and July 
at Liverpool, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow. In 1849 the Fovellos moved to 
Nice, and their house, Oroven Hill Cottage 
(9 Craven Hill, Bayawater), was tolccn by 
the Oowden-OlarkoB. 

hleanwhile Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s pen was 
occupied in various essays in Sholcospearean 
interpet ation. A small volume entitled 
‘ ShabeB])eare Proverbs ; or, the Wise Saws 
of our wisest Poet cnllocled into a Modem 
Instance,’ appeared in 1848, and between 
i860 and 1862 was published, in three 
volumes, a aeries of fifteen tales under the ; 
general title of ‘The Girlhood of Shako- i 
speore’a Heroines.’ The tales have each sepa- 
rate titli^mges and were dedicated among 
othersto William Charles Macready, Charles 
Didmns, Douglas Jerrold, Leigh Hunt, and 
J. Payne Collier. From 1863 to 1866 Mrs. 
Cowcfen-Clarko edited ‘ Tlie Musical Times,’ 
to which she induced Leigh Hunt to oon- 
trlbule. She herself wrote for the paper a 
longsories of articles colled * Music among 

In 1860 the Cowdon-Clarkos left England 
permanently for Itoly. From that year to 
1861, the date of Vincent Novollo's death, 
they lived at Nice, removing after 1 801 to 
Genoa, whoro their house was named Villa 
Novello. While atNioehlrs.Cowdcn-Clarke 
published' World-noted Women, orTyposof 
Womanly Attributes of nil Lands and nil 
Ages ’ (New York, 1868). In 1800 she issued 
‘ Shakespeare’s Works, edited with a scrupu- 
lous revision of the text’ (Now York and 
London), and in 1 804 ‘ Tlio Life and Labours 
of Vincent Novello.’ During the preceding 
year she and her husband began for Messrs, 
Cassell & Co. their annotated edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays. This Avas published in 
weekly numbers, completed on 10 March 
1868, and was reissued in throe volumes 
with illustrations by H. 0. Selous. Im- 
mediately afterwards they started ‘The 
Shakpspeare Key, unlocking thoTkoasnroa of 
his Stylo, elucidating the Peculiarities of his 
Construction, and displaying the Beauties of 
his Expression j forming a Companion to “ The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare.”’ 
This, though finished in June 1872, Avas not 
published until 1870. _ During the next few 
years the ‘Uecollecliona of Writers’ wore 


coniriBuiou uyiurs. Uowden-Clarkfi 
husband to the ‘Gentleman’s Mn!!" , 
Charles Cowden-Clarko died m?f?' 
tieth year on 13 Mai-ch 1877, and 
foUowing year his widow was in i 
superintending the publication in 
form of the ‘ liecollections.’ The sm™!!: 
taming letters and memoirs of John Km 
Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jenold ' 
Dickens, and Charlei and MatyinmK 
neared with a preface by Mrs. CowdBii.Oil.T 
m 1878. She was in England again mil! 
summer of 1 881. In 1887 she comLmoratd 


printed privately, and m 1896 she puhlislel 
a pleMantly yittun autobiography entitled 
‘ My Long Life.’ She died at VillaKoiellr) 
Genoa, on 12 Jan. 1896, in her eightT-mntll 
year. 

Apart from tlio Avorks cited, and many 
occasional contributions to nowapapeis md 
magazines, Mrs. Cowdou-Clarkp piibliahed- 
1. 'EVo stories in ‘ A Book of Storb fat 
Young People ’ (1848), the remaining 
tributioiis being by Mary Ilowitt and Mb 

S. C. Hall. 2 . ‘Kit Barn’s Adventmea ■ w 

the Yai'iis of an Old Maidner,’ 1819, i lln.i. iff j 
by George Oruikshank. 8. ‘ The Iron Cousin, 
or, Mutual Influence,’ 1864, 2 vols. 4, ‘ The 
Song of a Drop o’ Wather,’ by Horry Wnnt 
worth ShortfelloAV, 1866. 6. ‘ Trust nndHe- 
mittanco,’ 187 3. 6. ‘ Short Stories in Mstiical 
Prose,’ 1873, 7. ‘ A Ttambling Stoiy,' 1874 
2vol8. 8. ‘Verso Waifs,’ 1888. 0, 'AScore 
of Sonnets to one oMoct,’ 1884. 10. 'Uncle 
Peep and I: n Child’s Novel, ’1886. 11. 'Me- 
morial Sonnets,’ 1888. She prepared with 
her husband an illustrated volume, 'Many 
Happy ErPturiis of the Doyi a Birthday 
Book,’ ] 847 (other editions 1860 and 1869). 
Sho also translated from tho French of Hec- 
tor Berlioz ‘ A Treatise upon Modern In- 
strumentation and Orchestration,’ 1866, 

[OoATdoii-Oliirko’B Bocollretions of Writep, 
and My Long Lifo ; Allibono’s Dictionary o{ 
English Litonitnro; Tiuios, 14 Jan. 1898, life 
and Labours of Vinroiit Novello; Hen snd 
Women of tho Timo, 14th ed, 1866; Musical 
Times, 1 Fob, 1808.] 0. E,E. 


CLAUGHTON, TIIOMASLEGn(18(» 
1892), bishop of St. Albans, son of TlioniBs 
Claughton, M.P., and older brother of Piers 
Oalvorloy Claughton [t^. v.], was horn at 
Haydook Lodge, Winwick, Laiioasliire, on 
0 Nov. 1808. Ills niotherwas Marin, daugh- 
ter of Colonel Thomas Peter Legh, of Lyme 
Park, Chcsliire. Jlo Avas educated at Bugby 
and Trinity College, Oxford, Avhere he A»as 
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C laughton ^ 

— 7. 1 was scholar in 1827, fellow 

to 1843, and tutor. He graduated 
first class in litera humamoraa, in 
fA^d proceeded M.A in 1838. In 1828 
Km o^Mna V> Vapons 
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the companion of Ibo latter on bis Scottish 
expeditions, 

lie married, on 14 June 1842, the lion, 
Julia Susanna Word, daughter of the tenth 
Lord Ward, and had issue five sons and four 
daughters. Ilis oldest daughter was mar- 


he won the Newdigate prise by a ried, in 1808, lo the lion, Augustus U. A. 
I Voyages of Discovery to the Polar Anson, M.P., who died in 1877 ; she oftor- 

J. B — „ , ir,.!.. fgj, became, in 1881, the second wife of 

iciplinfi.’ George Douglas Campbell, eighth duhe of 
id select Argyll [n. v. Siippl.] 

Olauf^iton edited ‘ Questions on the Col- 
lects, Epistles, and Gospels,* 2 vols, 1853-7. 
Ills other publications consisted of single 
sermons and charges, and an ‘ Appeal to his 
Diocese fcom the Bishop of St, Albans in 
bolialf of the Cathedral,’ &c., 1878, 
[Gmirdiim, 27 July 1802; Manchester Guar- 
dian, 20 July 1802; Ufe of Bishop Samuel Wil- 
herforco, hy his sen ; Charles Werdsworth'sAn- 
nals of my Early Life, 1801; Memoir of Walshani 
Dow, by his son, 1808 ; Postor's Alumni Oxoii, 
1716-1888; Illustrated Loudon Kews, 30 July 
1802 (portrait) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; BocolUotions 
of O. D. Boyle, 1805, p. 247 ; Oxford English 
rooms, 8th edit. 1834.] 0. W. 8, 

OLAY, CHARLES (1801-1893), ovario- 
tomist, horn on 27 Deo. 1801, was second 


the office of professor of poetry at Oxford, 
.nJ wrote a fine inaugural ode on the inatal- 
Iirtion of Lord Derby as chancellor ot the 
JdwHity in 1863. This .18 printed m 
Etta’s ‘Stanley Papers .(m- ^1)- 
Olfluffhton was ordaiuod in 1834^ but sooma 
to hove had no settled cure until 1841, when 
he was presented by Lord Ward (after- 
words Earl of Dudley), whoso tutor ho bad 
tai to the important vicarage of Kiddor- 
mmoter. This populous pariah bo. worked 
irith remarkable energy for twenty-six years, 
ggd taught it to a high standard of occlosi- 
toricttl and social aotivity. Besides organis- 
m slotBe staff— almost a school— of cural os, 
S establishing dally sorvioos and ollloiont 
iiro^ial visitations, ho fostered schools and 
odditiond churches, and carried out the re- 
iteration of the fine old parish olmrcb. Of 
naBy local benevolent and educational in- 
ititntionshewas either the founder or liberal 
lepporter. He was a moat offeotivo if not 
eloqaent preacher, and his sorvicos for the 
pulpit or platform were oonsUnUy called 
for all over the kingdom. 

In April 18G7 he was nominated as bishop 
ofBochester on the recommendation of Lord 
Berby, The chief incidents which marked 
his comparatively unoveulful occupant of 
that see wore his inhibition of the Rev. 
Arthur Tooth, vicar of St. J anies’s, TIatcIiaui, 
in 1877, and the creation in the same year 
of the new diocese of St, Albans, by separa- 
tion from that of Rochester, dlauglitou 
elected to ho its first bishop, thus vacating 
hie original see of Rochester, though retain- 
ing the residence of Danbury Palace, near 
Onelmsfoid, Essex. In 1800, owing to ad- 
vanomg.years, he resigned Iiis bishopric, but 
still resided at Danbury Palace, wlioro ho 
died on 26 July 1892. lie was buried in 
St. Albans cathedral. 

.Olaughton’s sympalhios wore distinctly 
with the high church party, but ho was 
never an. extreme man. He was on terms 
of close intimacy with Oharlos Wordsworth 
[q.v.],bishOT of St. Andrews, and with Hieliop 
Samuel iTOberforoe [q. v.], and was olloii 


son of Joseph Olay, a corn factor, of Arden 
Mills, Bredbury, near Stockport. Ho was 
an Bvtioled apprentioo of Kinder Wood, 
a surgeon of much roputo oounootod with 
tlio Manohestor and Salford Lying-in Hos- 
pital (now St. Mary’s Hospital), and from 
tho practice of his master bo acquired a 
familiarity with midwifery and the diseases 
of women which ho afterwards turned to 
good account. He attended the practice of 
the Royal Infirmary at Mancheslor, and in 
1821 malriculalod at tho Edlnbuigh Univer- 
sity, though ho took no dwroo. lie quoUHod 
aslicoutiatuof theRoyalOollogoof Siirgcoiis 
of Edinburgh in 1823, aiid tiion sottlud at 
Ashlon-undor-Lyno, acting for a time as 
medical oilioor of health for Audenshaw. 

Ho moved to 101 Piccadilly, Maiichostor, 
in 1830, was admitted an exlra-licuntiato of 
the Royal Oollogo of Physicians of London 
in 1812, and on 13 Sopl. in this year ho re- 
moved successfully an ovarian tumour 
Wt'igliing thirty-six pounds. It is said that 
the operation was complelod in ton minutes. 
It brought him immediate fame, and such 
Xiroctioe that in 1848 ho published a series 
of forty cases of abdominal soction, of which 
thirl y-throo wore performed for tlio roraovol 
of ovarion tumours. Ho was compoUod 
about this time to relinquish tho more ardu- 
ous duties of Ills XH'ofesslon, though he still 
oontiuuod to operate; aud in 1666 published 
a paper in the ‘ Lancet,' giving an account 
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of 111 cases of ovariotomy, seventy-seren of mours, New York, 1872, p. 272^ 
wliicli had been successful. There appear Charles Clay of Manchester, however » 
to be no records of any further results, but than to all other operators the credit Iwi 
Olay wrote in 1880 that h6_ had performed of having placed the operation of ovariob^ 
nearly four hundred operations, though he on a sure foundation.’ Pehr ealls hun'^^ 
does not say they were ovariotomies, nor original hero of the operation.’ When ^ 
does he enter into detail as to their nature, performed his first operation ovariotomvhiJ 
In 1846 he removed the uterus with a fibroid been done by Ephraim McDowell (nji 
tumour, and thus anticipated Eughne Koe- 1830) and others in America less' tkii 
berlfi by nearly a quarter of a century, twenty times : about ten successful S 
Clay also wrote in 1840 on the thera- had been published by different urovitS 
peutic value of insjjissated ox-gnll. lie was surgeons. John Lizars (1783-1^60) W 
the first in this country^ to cure varicose met with such ill-success in Edinburgh th«t 

veins with Vienna paste in the manner re- he had not porsevered in his endeavoun 

commended by Stanislas Laugier (1799- and no surgeon had jperformed the operatim 

1872). lie invented a speculum for the successfully in London. It show^ there, 
bettorperformanee of the operationof squint, fore, a grasp of surgical principle, and an 
and he reported the results of hia treatment unusual boldness of thought and action foj 
for vomiting during pregnancy, and by the Charles Clay, then a general practitioner 
administration of the mineral acids in dia- without 0 hospital or other offimal position’ 
betes. lie served the office of president of to commence the systematic performance ol 
the Maiuffiesler Medical Society, and was at a novel operation of such magnitude, dis. 
one time the senior medical officer and lec- countenanced as it was by most of the lead- 
turer on the principles and practice of mid- ing surgeons. Partly from these causes 
wifory at St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, and partly from the foot that the pubhshti 
Early in life Olay was much interested in ocooimts of the coses were said to be want 
geology and archreology, and spent much ing in detail. Clay never influenced the 
of his time in collecting fossils. He had opinion of the medical profession so widely 
a largo collection of early works on mjd- as might have been expected from his linon. 
wifery and gynceeology, many of which ledge, his ability, and his experience. le 
he gave to the Manohester Medical Society felt keenly this want of public recognition, 
and to the Obstetrical Society of London, which culminated in an unseemly wrangle 
lie also gathered together upwards of a in 1880. Cloy has the further merit that 
thousand editions of the Old and Now Tesla- he advocated tho use of a long incision 
ment, the collection being sold by Messrs, through the abdominal wall, a netW 
Sotheby in 1883. In 1871 he was president which, though it was not quite novel, was 
of the Manchester Numismatical Society, held by his contemporaries to be incorrect. 
He wrote a work on the currency of the lie was also tbe first (1843) to employ 
Isle of Man, from its earliest impearance to drainage in abdominal surgery, and k 
the time of its assimilation with the British brought into use the term ’ovariotomy,’ 
coinage, and he formed a collection em- which, it is said, was suggested to him by 
bracing every Imown coin in the kingdom Sir James Young Simpson [g. v.l 
of Man, which was sold for 1007. He also Clay’s works wero: 1. ‘ The British Re- 
made one of the largest collections ever cord of Obstetric Medicine and Surgery for 
formed of tbe copper and silver coinage of 1848 and 1849,’ Mnnebester, 1848-0, Bm 
tbe United States, which was afterwards Olay was himself the principal contributor 
purchased by tbe American government for to these two volumes, which contain many 
8002. Early in hie career Olay was the edi- interesting articles, with translations of rare 
tor of the ' Ashton Beformcr.’ and valuable monographs upon obstetric 

Olay died at Poulton-le-Fylde, near Black- medicine and surgery. The further issue 
pool, on 1 9 Sopt. 1 893. lie was twice mar- was discontinued, as the venture proved un- 
ried; first, in 1823, to the eldest daughter successful financially. 2. ‘The Besults of 
of John Vaudrey, surgeon at his old homo, all the Operations for the Extirpation of 
Bradbury, near Stoclrport. lie had three Hisoasod Ovaria by the large Incision from 
children by her, but they, with thoir mother, IS Sept, 1842 to the present Time,' Man- 
died before be left Ashton-under-Lyuo in cbesler, 1848, 8vo. 3. ‘The Complete 
1839. He married, secondly, a dauglitor of Handbook of Obstetric Sui^y,’ London, 
Joseph Boreham of Haverhill, SiiiroUr. 1866, 12mo ; Srd edit. ljon£in, 1874, Svo. 

Olay may fairly be r^arded oe the father 4. ‘ Geological Sketches and Observations 
of ovariotomy as far as Europe is concerned ; on Fossil Vegetable Bemains, &o., from the 
indeed, Peasloe says of him (Ovetrian Tu- great South Laiicashiro Coal Field,’ London, 
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jnrfed and edited by Obarlea Olay, 
ridit of die Society,- 1871-2, 4lo. 
^ntemeowiy Medical Mon, by John Loy- 
, 1888! Brit. Mod. Joum. .1880 i 

. ^nnticefl in the Lancofi, 1808, ii. 815, 
“ 1 ?r4eVanaactions of tho Obstotrical So- 
®i nXtrn 1891, Hxvi, 100 i additional 
by Dr. Lloyd Roberta 

jfUBDohoBtor.] ^ 

nT,A.r FREDERICK (1839-1 880), muai- 
fiaa, was born in tbe Rue Obaillot, I’aria, 
L a Auff. 1839, tbmigb ho hiinaolf gave 
1810 as tie dale of lua birtb. Ilia father 
James Clay [q. y.l Being oripnally m- 
ended for political life, be was for aomo 
Tests engaged in the troaanry dojiavOraent, 
ind was private secretary to Iloni^ Bon- 
,aj8 WUliam Brand (afterwards Vlacount 
Hampden) [q.v. Suppl.1, natronaffe aoerotary 
to the treasury. Fromobildbood ho displayed 
Buaical talent ; bia only teacher was Molique 
4 t Paris, except that for a short period lie had 
Ip-cnim from Slorila llauiitmann of Roipjsig. 
In 1860 he composed an operetta, ‘The 
Piiats’slsle,’ which was privately performed 
W amateurs, as was also a second operetta, 
'Out of Sight,’ in 1800. Tho voooption of 
these encouraged him to attempt a larger 
TTort, and he collaborated with Tom Taylor 
in 'Court and OottaOT,’ which avos publicly 
heard in 1802 with decided snccossj but he 
did not relinquish his political career or be- 
come a professional musioiaii until sovoral 
years later. He formed a close MondsUip 
with Sir Arthur Sullivan [q.v. Suppl.], and 
thdr extemporised piauoibrlo ducts wore 
most Guccessml. Olay’s fourt.h work was an 
opera in one acl, ' Oonslauoo,’ to a libretto by 
EW, Robertson ; it was produced at Oovont 
Garden on 28 Jau. 1866. Many songs wore 
composed about this time, and a cantata, 
'The Knights of tho Cross,’ was published 
in 1866. He then returned to dramalio 
wort, ond T. Gorman Reed produced his 
'Ages Ago,’ written in collabaralion with 
Wi S. Gilbert, on 22 Nov. 1800 j it avos 
M owed by ‘The Bold Roornit,’ on SO Juno 
1870, and ‘Happy Arcadia,’ to a libretto by 
Gilbert, on 28 Oct. 1872, Olay also sot tho 
operettas ‘The Gentleman in lilaok’ (1870), 
'(Jatlarina’ (1874), ‘Pvinooss Toto' and ‘Don 
Quixote’ (1876), hosidos oomposing inoi- 
dental mueie for ‘Twelfth Night’ and Al- 
bery’s ‘ Oriana,’ and portions of ‘ The Blaok 
Crook’ and the spectacular piece ‘Babil and 
Bijou.’ Mr. W. TCuho commissioned him to 
compoee a cantata for tho fosllvals then 
annually held in the Dome at Brighton. 


Olay accordingly sot a libretto, coustructod 
by W. Q, Wills from Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookb,’ 
and conducted the work on 13 Fob. 1877. 
Its success was so groat that it was repeated 
at the festival of 1878, and is even yet occa- 
sionally performed. In tho win! or of 1877-8 
Clay visited America. lie produced no other 
important composition until 1683, Avhen ho 
collaborated with Mr. G. R. Sims in a comio 
opera, ‘The Meny Duchess,’ performed at 
the Royalty Theatre on 23 May, His lost 
work, a fairy spectacular opera, ‘The Golden 
Ring,’ also written in collaboration with Mr. 
G. It. Sims, was completed in the same year, 
and produced at tho re-opening of tho Al- 
hambra on 3 Deo., Olay condneting. Only 
a few liours later he was quits suddenly 
struck with paralysis while walking in Bow 
Street Avith Mr. Sims. Some necessary altera- 
tions in ‘The Golden Ring’ were made by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, Olay lingered for some 
years, and although there Avas a slight re- 
covery in 1889, ho died on 24 Nov. of that 
year at Oxford llouso. Great MarloAv. 

Olay’s musical powers Avore lyrical rathoi* 
than dramatic. His operas and operettas 
have not boon retained on the repertory, but 
sovoral of his songs are still favourites. They 
arc, in oonalruction as well as fooling, closely 
olliod to tho songs of his friend Sullivan, 
and have, like them, tlie rare power of sat is- 
fyiug alike the performer, the connoisseur, 
and tho uiiciiltiA’ated heaim'. One of the 
very best, ' She wandered doAvn tho moun- 
toin side,’ was speolally successful. An- 
ollioi of Olay’s best 8on|>B, ‘Tho Sands o’ 
Deo,’ has remained familiar. There are 
several oirootivo numbers in ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ 
including a tuneful quartet, ‘Mornwones, 
wo must oAvay,’ ona a grand sce/irr, _ do- 
soribing the simoom, Avith a very roalistio 
orchestral interlude. This cantata also con- 
tains Olay’s most successful piece, tho ballad 
‘ X’U sing thoo songs of Araby,’ a tenor solo 
not of a convimlioiial pattern, very richly 
harmonised, ond so gralofiilly written for the 
singer (hat porformurs and andionoos have 
always deliglitod in it. It Avas llrst sung by 
Mr. EdAVord Lloyd, and wiis one of tho 
pieces regularly given by him at his farewell 
tour in 1900. 

[Sir Arthur Sullivan’s article on CUy in Grove's 
Diet, of Music and Musiciivusi Daily Nows, 
28 Nov, 18801 Rofrroo, 26 Nov. 1900 1 Tho 
Oiioii and Musical Record, 1866, pp. 386, 401, 
416, 419; Brighlon Qasetls, 18 Full. 1878; 
Olay’s Works ; infurmation from R. S. Bathe, 
osg.) R. D. 

OLAirTON, JOHN (18-13-1888), actor, 
AvhoBO real name Aviis John Alfred Oalthrop, 
was son of James T. and E. Naylor Oalthrop 
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of Deeping, Lincolnsliire. Ho was born at 
Gosberton, Lincolnshire, on 14 Fob. 1843, 
and entered Merchant Taylors’ School in 
1863. He subsequently studied German at 
Bonn, with a view to the Indian civil service. 
After some practice as an amateur he joined 
Miss Herbert’s company at the St. James's, 
appearing on 27 Feb. 1866 as Hastings in 
‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’ At the Olympic he 
played in ‘ Six Months Ago,’ and was Landry 
Barbeau in ‘The Grasshopper’ (‘La Petite 
Fadette’). On the opening of the new 
Queen’s theatre, 24 Oct. 1867, he was the 
first Colney Hatch in 'He’s a Lunatic,’ h 
Felix Dale (Mr. Herman Merivnle). Tie 
played, at the Queen’s, Kidge^ in ' Dearer 
than Life,’ Monks in ‘ Oliver Twist,’ Medli- 
oott in ‘ 'Time and the Hour,’ and Gregory 
Danville in the ‘ Lancashire Lass.’ At the 
Goiety he was, on 27 March 1809, the Earl of 
Mount Forrestcourt in Eobertson's ‘Dreams,’ 
and was also Oalthoipe in Mr. Gilbert’s ‘An 
Old Score,’ Vaubert in the ‘ Life Ohase,’ Joe 
Leonard in ‘ UncleDick’s Darling,’ and Victor 
Tremaine in ‘ Awaking.’ He was seen at the 
Vaudeville as Joseph Surface, and Dazzle in 
‘London Assurance,’ and at the Lyceum 
OB Louis XIII in ‘ Uichclieu,’ and Juan de 
Mirafiores in Mr. Hamilton Aide’s ‘ Philip,’ 
At the Princess’s he played the brothers in 
the ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ and Nigel in the 
‘King o’ Scots.’ At the Court he was 
Jaggers in ‘ Great Expectations,’ Joimell in 
Craven’s ‘ Coals of Fire,’ and George de 
ChavanncB in ‘ Lady Flora.’ As Hugh Trevor 
in ‘ AH for her,’ produced on 18 Oct. 1876 
at the Mirror, formerly the Ilolborn, he 
obtamed his greatest success in serious parts. 
Osip in Lord Newry’s version of ‘Los 
Danischeffs ’ (St. James’s, 6 Jon. 1877) was 
also a success, as was his Henry Bonuclcrc 
in ‘Diplomacy’ at the Prince of Wales’s, 
where he also played George d’Alroy in 
‘Caste’ (.Tanuory 1879). He was Eobort 
Dudley to the Mary Stuart of Madame 
Modjoska, in on adaqitation by Lewis Wing- 
field from Schiller. On 24 Sept. 1881 he 
opened, ns Eaoul de Latour in ‘Honour,’ 
the Court theatre, in the management of 
which he was joined by Arthur Cecil [q, v. 
Suppl.] Changing his line, he appeared in 
comic plays by Mr. Pinero and other writers. 
He wos, 16 Feb. 1882, Ohiff in the ‘ Manager’ 
and Bortley Venn in ‘ My Little Girl,’ and 
was seen subsequently os Charles Tracy in 
the ‘ Parvenu,’ Sir George Dexter in ‘ Uoin- 
rades,'Kev. Humphrey Saarland in the ‘Eee- 
tor,’ Eobort Stremhtley in the ‘ Millionaire,’ 
Lewis Long in ‘ Margery’s Lovers,’ Duo de 
Ohevreuse m ‘Devotion,’ Sir George Carteret 
in the ‘ Opnl Eing,’ Colonel Lukyn in ^e 


‘Magistrate,’ Admiral Eankiug'^';;' 

‘ Schoolmistress,’ and the Veiv Ro,, u 

Jeddin'DandyDick.’ ThepieL],:;,^;® 

was given on 27 Jan. 1887, and wosthM, . 
production of the management. 'TOu* 
touring with it Ol^ton died, on 27 C 
1888, ot Canning Street, Liverpool B 
remains were interred in Brompton oemeto 
Clayton married a daughter of DionBoun 
eault [q. v. Suppl.], who survived him Si 
was a good actor, both in drama and coinedr 
with a bluff, effective, breezy, and powerfoY 
sometimes too powornil, style. ’ 

[Personal knowledge; Bra, 3 March; 
Howard’s Blanohord; Pascoo’s DraiiSo ijr 
Eobinson’s Eegister of Merchant TOThns’SeW 
Era Almanack, various years; ITho Theatre' 
various years ; AthonEonm, various years.] ' 

LK. 

CLEMENT OF LLANiHoirr (d. ligof) 
known also as Clement of GLororsTEB 
theological writer, was probably a relative 
and possibly a brother of MUes de Qlou. 
ccster, earl of Hereford [see GLOtrassml 
who wos buried at Llanlhony in Gloucestei! 
shire. Ho was educated at Llanlhony 
where he subsequently became canon, sab! 

? rior, and prior, and witnessed a charta of 
►avid, wlio wos bishop of St. David’s ftom 
1147 to 1176. Hois said to have been negh- 
gent of the affairs of his monastery, sad to 
have dicdjj^probably about 1190, of apandytic 
stroke. Giraldus Cambrensis (Opera, liolis 
Ser. vi. 89) speaks higliljr of bis lenmhig, 
and Osbert of Clare mentions him as one of 
the most illustrious mon of his age (Habdt, 
Z>eeof. Cat, ii. 424). 

To judge from the number of maun- 
scripts of liis works which have survived, 
Clement was one of the most popular theo- 
logical writers of tlio middle ages. His 
principal work appears to have keen lus 
‘ Concordia Quatuor EvnngeliBtatum,’maaa- 
Bcripts of which aro extant at University 
College, Oxford (MS. xix. 36), Trinity Ool- 
loge, Oxford (MB. ii. 1), Merton College 
(MS. coxl. 1), JoBus College (MS, xlix), 
Cambridge University Library (MS. Dd, L 
17), in Brit. Mus. iioyalMS. 8 Ax.,ond 
at Pembroke College, Cambridge. This work 
is said to have been translated by 'Wycliffe 
or one of Wycliffe’s followers ; and initoyal 
MS. 17 0. xxxiii. is ‘ Clement of Lantonie's 
Harmony of the Gospels in 12 boolcs, Eng- 
lished by John "Wiclif;’ there is another 
copy of tlio same in 1 loyal MS. 17 D, viii, 
and another English vorsion which docs not 



claiming to be Wyolillb’s 

his Version of the Evangelioal Harmony oi 
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— ” rTn+honioiisis*^ OlsmonVs work is 
completed by Willimn of 
rnvl. but William’s troatiso 
‘"'“‘‘'SZtft a sliate work. ‘Tlio 
appwe wy t quatuor Evan- 

L extant in the jJodleian (MS. 
^KmrABc), and extracts ‘ex Olomciiie 
EvanBelia^ are extant m Oambr. Umv. 
Mm. ii. 18- Distinct from the 
Mtacordia’ was Olement’s ‘ Oommontar^ 
Afl Four Gospels,’ extant at St. kLary'a 
0 1 Sester in the cathedral librory 
SffifSJ Trinity Oolleffc, Dublin, and 
* Fishon’s More’s manuscripts at Nor- 

S(!li?B™^’^“<.“’ 1010. 82.16, 

0260) I this consists mainly of extracts from 


Of Olem'ont’s oUier works his ‘ Oominon- 
tPTiiia in Acta Apostolorum ’ is extant m 
Brit Mns RoyalVs. 3A.x, his/Com- 
fflentsrius in VII Epistolas Onnomoas ’ is 
Lambeth MS. 289) and Bodleian MS. KB 
his ‘ Exnlauat io super alas oherubin 
fit seraphin’ and ‘Liber Psalinonim ouin 
elosaaOlemontis Lantonionsis.’ Othorworks 
Mt known to be extant are ascribed to him 
by Bale and Pits. 

rHistoria Lanthonionsis in Gotten MS. Julius 
I), I j Bernard’s Oat. MSiS. Angilio, i. 2312, 2333, 
m, 3660, 6106, ii. 1310, 1010, 8216, 8240, 
meo, lit. 827 ! Coxo’s Oat. MSS. in Ooll. Au- 
UMueOxon.) Oat. MSS. in Univ. Libr. Oambr.) 
CW. Hoyal MSS. Brit Mus , ; Todd’s Oat. Lam- 
beA jSs. : Hardy’s Doscr. Oot. ii. 421 ) Whar- 
ton's Anglia Sacra, ii. 322 ) DuRdalo's Monasti- 
con, ii. 66) Tanner’s Bibliotheca) Qiraldns 
Cambronsis (Bolls Sor.), vi. 39 ) Wright’s Biogr. 
Bnt. Lit. ii. 206-8 ) Ohovahor's Boportoiro ) 
Ainold’e Select English Works of Wyolif, Xnt rod. 
p, y.] A. F. P. 


OLEBK, Sib GEORGE BUSSELL 
(1800-1889), Indian civilian, horn at Worl- 
ing House in Hampshire, was the oldest son 
of John Clerk of Worting House, hy his 
wife, ihe daughter and coheiress of Oarow 
ilddinay of Shawford TTouso, ITampsliiro. 
He was educated at IlailoyburyClolIoBOjttnd 
entered the service of the East India Oompany 
as a writer on 30 April 1817. On 20 Aug. 
1819 he became assistant to the magistrato 
of the suburbs of Calcutta, ami in 1820 
assistant in the oilice of tho suporintendont 
of stomps. On 80 Juno he was transferred 
to Huddoa as assistant to the magistrate, 

a , and registrar, and on 13 JNov. ho 
le first assistant to tho seorotary to tho 
government in secret and political depart- 
ments. On 28 Nov. 1821 he was nopiinntod 
second assistant to the resident in Riijpnt iina. 
On 18 March 1821 ho visited England on 
leave, returning in 1827, and on 17 Aug. 


was appointed first assistant to the resident 
at Delhi. On 28 Juno 1831 ho was made 
political agent at Amhiila, and then be- 
came in Buecessiou British envoy at Lahore, 
whore he played a distiiiguishod part, ond 
on H Nov. 1840 governor of Bombny. He 
resigned tho last oilice early in 1848, and, 
returning to England, was created E.O.B. 
on 27 April 1848. Ha doolinod the gover- 
norahip of the Cope of Good Ilope, but in 
1853 undertook the duties of a commisBionci 
for settling the boundary of the colony and 
arranging for tho establishment of inde- 
pendence in the Orange Free State, and in 
1864 handed over the government of the 
Orange Free State to a convention of Boars. 
In If^O ho was nominated permanent under- 
secretary to the India board, on the rocon- 
Btmetion of the India administration, in 
1867 ho became secretary of the India board, 
and in 1868 pormanent undeMeorotory of 
state for India to Lord Stanley and Sir 
diaries Wood (afterwards flrst Viscount 
IIalifax)_ [q.v.] On 23 April 1860 he was a 
sooond time nouiiiialod governor of Bombay, 
but he resigned in April 1862 in oons'e- 
quonco of ill-hoalth. lie was snccoodod by 
his warm Mend Sir Henry Barilo Edward 
Froro fq. v.], and on ]4 Deo. 1863 was 
aiqiointud a member of the Indian council. 
On the establishment of tho order of the 
Star of India on 26 Juno 1861 lie was made 
a knight, and on its oxlonaion on 21 May 
1806 he was nominated G.O.S.I. Ho died 
in Iiondon on 25 .Tnly 1889 at his residence, 
33 Elm Park Gordons. ITo marriod Mary 
(d, 20 Nov. 1878), widow of Colonel Btowart. 

[Times, 27 Jiity 1880) Mon of tho 'rimo, 
1887; Dodwoll mid MiWs Bengal Oivll Sor- 
viinls, 1830; Slntosman and Friond of India, 
1 Fob. 1888; Bohorls’s Foi'ly-ono yours in 
India, 1807, i. 140; Miirlinoau’s Life of Froro, 
1806; Noble’s South Aibica, 1877, pp. 160-82.1 

E. I. 0. 

CLOSE, JOHN (1810-1891), ‘Poet 
Qloso,’ born at Ununoi'sidc, Swalcdale, on 
tho estate of Lord Wonsloydnlo, in 1816, 
was tho son of Jarvis Oloso, a butohor, who 
was well blown all over the countryside os 
a Wosloyan local proaclior. Soon after 
1830, while still ahntclior’s lad, Oloso began 
issuing little paper tmets of verao of tho 
ohoap-jack order — ‘Sam Dowell,’ ‘The 
Little Town Poet,’ ‘Dr. Onxton and Dr. 
SHvoiyon,' ‘The (lid Form House, ' ‘Tlio 
Satirist,’ ‘Book of tho Ohroniolos,’ ‘A 
Month in Jjoiulon,’ ‘Adventures of an 
Aullior,’ and mony fly-sheets. In 1846 
ho oslablishod himself ns a printer in Kirkhy 
Stephen, lie had not a spark of literary 
tolont of any kind, hut his assiduity in bo- 
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xhyming his friends and neigUbouts, and 
more especially tke gentlefolE of the dis- 
trict, won him patrons who in April 1860 
obtained for him a civil list pension of 60/. 
on the recommendation of Lord Palmerston. 
The bestowal of such recognition on so in- 
competent a writer excited widespread 
amosement. In the House of Commons on 
2 May 1861 William Stirling ashed the first 
lord of the treasury if a pension of 60/. had 
been recently granted to J. Close of Kirhby 
Stephen, who styled himself ' Poet Laureate 
tohisMinesty the King of Crand Bonny’ 
{Hansard, 8rd ser. olxiv. 1376), Palmer- 
ston replied that he had conferred the pension 
upon the recommendation of Lord Carlisle, 
Lord Lonsdale, and other gentlemen. Lons- 
dale remained faithful to his ’lahe-poet,’bat 
most of Close's other noble patrons, after 
the AisiUade of banter and quotation in the 
London press, seem to have grown ashamed 
of the countenance they had given to such 
a doggerel bard, and Close had to exchange 
his pension (the warrant for which was 
cancelled in May 1861) for a grievance, of 
which he made the best possible use. lie 
received a grant of 100/. from the Boyol 
Bounty in ^no 1861, as a measure of com- 
pensation, but ho continued for thirty years 
longer to issue little pampihlets of motrical 
balderdoshj inter^ersed with documents re- 
lating to his wrongs, from the ' Poet’s HaU,’ 
Kirkby Stephen, and a little stall near the 
landing stage, Bowness ; by these means he 
extorted shillings from thousands of sum- 
mer visitors to Windorraero, and stamps 
from numerous sympathisers all over the 
country. He may be termed a survival of 
the old pochmon-poet in the lost stages of 
his degradation. He died at Kirhby Ste- 
phen on 16 Feb. 1891, and was buried on 
18 Fob, in the cemetery there ; he left a 
widow, a married daughter, and two sous. 
The amusing reference lo ‘ Poet Close ’ in 
'Ferdinando and Elvira; or, the Gontlo 
Pieman,' is familiar to readers of Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s ‘ Bab Ballads.’ 

[Timos, 17 Feb. 1801 ; lUnsbiated London 
News, 21 Feb. 1891 (portrait); Penrith Ob- 
server, 17 ond 24 Feb. 1891 j Doily News, 
Yorkshire Post, NewcasUe Loader, and St. 
Ximos’s Sazotte, 17-18 Fob. 1881 ; Oloso'sPoot 
Close and his Pension, in 3 pts. 1861 ; Poetical 
Works of J. Close, ‘ Under Iloynl Patronage,' 
Eirkby Stephen, 1860, pts. 1-6 : Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T.S. 

OLOUG-H, ANNE JEMIMA (1820- 
1892), first prinoiijal of Newnham College, 
Cambridge, the third child of James Butlor 
Clough, a cotton merchant, and his wife 
Anne, daughter of John Perfect, was born at 


In 1822 James Clough took his famik/' 
Charleston, South Carolina, where ft 
remained for fourteen years, Anne W 
during that period was solely educated W 
her mother, spent the summers of 189ft 
1831 in England. She has weUdeacriS 
her childish exporieueas at OharleBton h 
the ‘Poems and Prose Kemaina’ of in 
brother, Arthur Hugh Clough (cf. pp. U) 
She returned to Liverpool in 1880, and 
sided there for tho next sixteen years, Her 
intention was to booome a wiiter, but ft. 
occupied herself moinly in teaching, takinj 
classes at the Welsh national school founded 
by her father, at a Sundaysohool, andholdint 
school on her own account at home for old4 
girls. When her father failed in 1841 Anue 
in order to help pay off some of the debte’ 
started a regular school, which she m- 
tinned until 1846. llor father died on lOOft 
1844. She found time for private study 
although in addition to the school duties 
she had to help her mother in domestic 
work. Ilor brother had a high opinion of 
her capacity, and dosirod a wider sphere of 
notion for nor. Ilia loUors to her show 
deep interest in hor work and aims {of, 
Onouaii, Poems and Prose JRiimins), In 
1849 she spent three mouths in London, 
and attended tho Borough Bead, and then 
the Home and Colonial School, to acqniie 
something of the technical training neces- 
sary to teachers. In 1862 she removed to 
Ambleside, where she spent ton yoars. At 
first she collected round her a few pupils 
drown from rosidents in tlic noighhouihood, 
among them boiiig Miss Mary Arnold, now 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, hut she soon dete^ 
mined to ostablisli a regular school fin tie 
children of tho formers and tradoapeople, 
She related her exporicnees in an aiticlo 
entitled ‘Girls’ Sohools’ in ‘Macmillan's 
Magazine’ (Octohor 1866), 

After tho death of hor mol hor in 1860, 
Miss Clough ardently desired to enlarge tho 
scope of hor life, Ilio death of her biolhei 
Arthur at Florence in 1861 somewhat modi- 


fied her plans, ond in 1862 she gave up her 
school at Ambleside to Mrs. Fleming (the 
sohool still exists), and went to live with 
her brother’s widow in ordor to help in the 
bringing up of hor nephews and nieces. Her 
thoughts now turned to reforms in the edu- 
cation of women of the middle class, and she 
became acq^naintod with others, such as Miss 
Emily Davies, Madame Barbara Leigh Bodi- 
chon [q. v. SuppL], and Miss Buss, who wore 
working in tho same direction. She was 
instrumental in founding tlie North of Eng- 
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the higher edu- 
Tffoinen, and waa its secretary from 
vaar of its estahhshment, until 
president from 1873 to 1874, 

i)iffbielij®“ ^ lectures by the 
“Ttiss Tbe higher local examiimlions 
r^mThad beeu%tarted in 1869, and 
^ Henry Sidgwiok [q. v. SuppL] 
“JL/tad that lectures should bo given m 
rSidge to assist the candidates. The 
Inn WM most successful, women coming 
S Sstences to attend the lectures. It 
Shetefoie determined to open a house of 
in Cambridge to accommodate tho 


SenU, and Miss Clough was asked to be 
?n Wd She began work at a house in 
flesent Street, Cambridge, in Oolober 1871 
five students, and out of that begiunmg 
1 evolved Nownham Collogo. In 1872 
V.M Clouffh removed to tho more coiivo- 
nient premises known as Morton Hall, but 
the number of students so increased that in 
1874 a new house again became iinputalivo. 
It was decided to build one j a sum of 
10 OOOi. was subseribod by friends of women’s 
education. Newnham Hall, the old hull of 
the pteasnt Newnham Collogo, was opened 
in 1876. Mora room wos, howovor, soon 
needed, and Newnham College was osta- 
on its present basis, under tho 
prmcipalship of Miss Clough, in 1880. As 
the college developed Miss Clough aotiuirod 
the pomtion of a recognised loader m tho 
educatiou of women, and many things now 
jegatded as a mattor of oourso aro duo to 
hM initiative. In 1888 her strength began 
to ahow signs of failure ) slio died at Oain- 
btidge on 27 Neb. 1892, and was buried in 
Grantohester cliurohyard on 0 March. 

Her strong personality, liigh aims, and 
lolly principles eiiablod her to ovorcoino 
defects in her that might have jeopardised 
the success of her work, Sho was no orga- 
niser; her want of method, a very serious 
drawbaelr, of which slio was woll awaro, is 
to be attributed to laok of early training. 
She endeared herself to the students, and 
had au excellent InHuonco on young women. 

The portrait which bangs in tho library 
of the college was subseribod for by tho 
atudents, and painted by Sir W. H, Ilich- 
mond in 188^ Another portrait which 
hangs in the college hall was subscribed 
for by friends and students, and painted by 
Mr, J. J, Bbaimon in 1890, 

[1 memoir of Anno Jemima Cloagti by hor 
niece, Blanche Athena Oioiigh, 1807,] ii!. L. 

OOBITRG, Duo or. [Soo Awbud 

Eimissr Amubt, 1844-1900. J 


OOOHBAN-PATBICK, ROBIDHT 
WILLIAM (1842-1897), under-secretary of 
state for Scotland, only son of William 
Charles Biohord Patrick (afterwards Coch- 
ran-Patriok) of Waterside, Ayrshire, and 
Agnes, eldest daughter of William Cochran 
of Ladyland and Bolltrees, was born at 
Ladyland, Ayrshire, on 6 Peb. 1842. Having 
received his early education from private 
tutors, he matriculated at Ediuburgh Uni- 
versity in 1SG7, where ho secured prises in 
classics, logic, and moral philosophy, grit- 
duating B.A. in 1861, and passing frrst in 
metaphysics and logic. In 1861 he entered 
at Trinity Hall, Oambrid^, where he had 
as friends among the residents Homy Paw- 
colt [q. V.], Mr. Leslie Stephen, and Lord- 
justice Romcr. Ho become captain of one 
of tbo boats of tho Hall, and carried olT tho 
university ohallongo cup for wollring and 
othur_ athletic prises. As a volunteer he 
shot in a winning four with Edward Ross, 
the first queen’s priseman, and was a momher 
of tho amateur dramatio club, then under 
the mauagomont of Mr. F, C, liurnand. In 
1864 he graduated LL.B. Leaving Cam- 
bridge, ho returned to Edinburgh for a year, 
with a view to qiialitying for the Soottlah 
bar, an idea soon abandoned. 

In 1800 lie married and settled at Wood- 
side in Ayrshire, a property loft him by his 
grand-uuolo. Withostrongbont for sport and 
natural history, Coohran-l’atrick was in his 
olomont as a country gontloman, also throw- 
ing himsolf with vigour into local and county 
businoBB, Ho booamo a captain in tho militia, 
oliairmnn of tho parish school and paroohial 
boards, sorvod as oonvonor of tho financo 
cominitloo of tho county, and occupied other 
public posts. Taking up the study of _ ar- 
cluDology, lio became a follow of the Society 
of Antiquarios of Sootiand, and contributed 
a largo sorios of most valuable papers to tho 
‘Proceedings’ of tho society. In 1871 ho 
was olootoil a fellow of the aocioty of Anti- 
qnarios of London, and in 1874 ho was sent 
to Stockholm to roproeont Great Britain at 
llio international confess of archeology. 
In 1874 ho was one of tho founders of tho 
Ayrshire and Wigtonshiro Arohmological 
Association, To the collections of this so- 
ciety ho contributed numerous ablo arliolos. 
But it is as a numismatist that Cochran- 
Patrick is best known, and bis collection of 
Scottish coins was wollnigh unrivalled. On 
this subject in J870 ho puhlisliod his first 
book, entitled ‘Records of tlio Ooinngo of 
Sootiand from the oarliost Period to tho 
Union/ 2 vola. 'rhis he followed up In 1878 
with ‘Early Records relating to Mining in 
Scotland,’ in which ho gave on account of 
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the disoovoiy of gold in Scotland, and de- COOHEiANB-BAILLIK 
sci'iptions of the lead and Bilverminea. DER DUNDAS ROSS WISHAKT 
In 1880 Oochran-jpatrich contested North Basox LAMiirQioBr (1816-1890), politin- 
Ayrshire in the oonservatiye interest, and i and author, was eldest son of Admiral IS® 
defeated John Blair Balfour (afterwards Fleet Sir Thomas John Ooohraae [ 0 . 7.1 
first baron Einross) by fifty-five votes. Motilda, daughter of Lioutenant-gen'ordS 

He was a frequent spealcer in parlia- Charles Ross, seventh baronet of BaW 
ment, especially on education matters. In govran, by his first wife (daughter ^ 
1884 he publi^ed his third work, ‘ Oata- heiress of General Count Jamos°l^ljiZ 
logue of the Medals of Scotland,’ containing of Carnwath). Lady Oochinne, Cochran 
a learned account of Scottish medals, of Baillie'a mother, was heiress of the lands of 
which he preserved the host collection ex- OldListoninthecounty of Edinburgh. Ha 
tant. In 1886 he was defeated for North father's mother, Elizabeth, daughter of Piv. 
Ayrshire by the Hon, II, F. Elliot, In 1886 bert Dundas (1713-1787) [q.v,] of Amiato 
he became assessor to St. Andrews Uni- by Henrietta BailUe, daughter and heiress 
versily, and in 1887 a commissioner to inquire of Sir James Carmichael of Bonnington 
into the working of the Scotch Education inherited, in addition to the lands of Bon! 
Act. Shortly afterwards he joined the fishery nington in Lanarkshire, tho estate of Laming] 
board of Scotland, and was granted the ton in the same county as heiress of her 
degree of LL.D. from Glasgow University grandinother, Maraaret Baillie of Laming, 
in consideration of his scholarly attainments, ton, wife of Sir James Carmichael. LX 
In December 1887 he was appointed perma- Cochrane’s father (Sir Charles Ross) left no 
nent under-secretary for Scotland, an office male heir by his first wife j on his death in 
in which he rendered most valuable assist- 1814 ho was succeeded in the baronetink 
ance in the promotion of Scottish basinaas, Charles (then a boy of two), son of hn 
notably the Local Government (Scotl.) Act, second marriage with Lady Mary Fitzgerald 
1880. On 16 June 1892 he resigned Iw ap> and thns Lady Cochrane’s half-hiothar! 
pointmont owing to failing heuth, and re- When the boy’s grandmother, La^ Bmj! 
tired to his sent at Woodaide. In 1894 he Baillie, died in 1817, the estates of Laming, 
acted 08 a commissioner to inquire into the ton and Balnagowan were placed under 
Tweed and Solway salmon fisheries, visiting trust till he should attain his majority in 
the border towns, taking evidence, and in- 1833, and make choice of oitlier the lands of 
specting the rivers. In 1896 he became vice- Balnagowan in Ross-shiro or Lomingtonin 
chairman of the Scotch Fishery Board. As Lanarkshire. He chose Balnagowan, on 
a freemason he was for many years pro- which the lands of Lamington devolved on 
vincial grand master of Ayrshire, On the son of Lady Cochrane, his half-sister, 
16 March 1897, after returning from a meet- the subject of this memoir, 
ing of the fishery board in Edinburgh, he Bornon27Nov. 1816,BaLlliB-Cochrane,m 
died suddenly of heart disease at Woodside, the name was then written, was educated st 
Cochran-Patrick married, 81 Oot. 1866, Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge (B, A 
Eleanora, younger daughter of Robert Hun- 1837). Ho sat as conservative member for 
ter of nuuteraton, Ayrshire, having by her Bridport from 1841 to 1852, when he was 
(whii died in 1884) a son, William Arthur, defeated in a contest for Southampton, He 
wbrildied in 1891, and a daughter, Eleanor was ono of tho most active members of the 
Agnes, who married in 1896 Noil James ‘ Young England' party in tho Ilonse of 
Eennedy, advocate, who assumed the name Commons, whereof Disraeli was the chief 
of Cochran-Patrick in terms of the entail of and Lord John Manners (now Duke of Rut- 
the property. land) the vaies saaer, and he is said to have 

Besides the works named, Cochran- been tho original of Buckhurst in 'Ooningsby,' 
Fatnekwos the author of: 1 . ‘ Unpublished In Jan. 1857 ho was returned forLonarkamio 
Varieties of Scottish Coins,’ 2 parts, 1871-2. at a bye-election, and was rqected at the 
2. ‘Notes on the Annals of the Scotch gonoral election in April. From 1869 to 1868 
Coinage ,’ 8 parts, 1872-4, 3, ‘Notes towards he sat for Iloniton. In tho autumn of 1868 he 
a Metallio History of Scotland,’ 1878. was offered tho governorship of Cape Colony, 
4. ‘ Mediaeval Scotland,’ 1892— a reprint hut Disraeli’s administration foR before the 
of articles published in the ‘Glasgow appointment was completed. In 1868 he was 
Herald,’ defeated in the Isle of Wight, hut sat fi>r it 

[ThoScottishRoviow, January 1808; obituary fro™ 1870 till 1880, when he was raised to 
notices in the Scotsman and Glasgow Herald, the peerage as first baron Lamington. He 
16 March 1897 ; Burke’s Landed Gentry.] died at 26 Wilton Orescent, London, on 

G. ^E. 16 Fob. 1890, In 1844 be married Anna- 
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.•jinraivBlizaljetli, daughter of Andrew 
if ^ rniind of Oodlands, Ilampshira, IIo 
®”Toidin li8 honours aSd lands by 
(St son, Charles Wallaeo Aloxandor 
V .-or second baron Lamington, who was 
go’-ernor of Queensland in 1805. 
Eb are portraits of Lord Lamin^on 
r^Lton^by Do Bosuf and Sir Pi-anc™ 
St » oas,^nnd by Swlnton and Count 

^'So^oeSane was for many years an 
weedmely TTslUniown olinvnotor m London 
StT He spent much time and money in 
theiinptovomont of his estate of Laniington. 
fffl was much given to literary studios, and 
Miehted in the society of men of letters, 
whom he used to welcome freely atlus table, 
ffg was one of the joint editors of and chief 
writers in the lively satirical journal called 
ifhe Owl,’ which was published weekly 
from 1861 to 1868. 

His other published works nro as follows: 

1 ipoems.'privatoly printed, 1868. SJ. ‘Mcdi- 
ti finna of other Days,’ 1841. 3. ‘The 
JIoMS, a Poem, with Bomarks on Greece,’ 
1812. 4. ‘ Luoillo Belmont,’ a novel, 3 vols. 
1849. 6. ‘ Ernest Vsno,’ a novel, 2 vols. 1840, 
a ‘ilorenca tko Beautiful,’ a novel, 2 vols. 
1851. 7. ‘Justice to Scotland,’ 1854. 
8. ‘Historic Pioturos,’ 2 vela. 18(10. 9. ‘ A 
Young Artist’s Life ’ (under the pseudonym 
of Leonard Holme), 1864. 10. ‘liVancis 

ths First, ond other ITistorio Studios,’ 1800. 
11. ‘The Thdfitre Fran 9 ais in tlio lioign of 
Louis XV,’ 0 nbvel, made out of materials 
collected for a history of tlio Tli6ulro Fran- 
aus, 1870. 13. ‘Historic Ohal oaiix— Blois, 
Fontomobleau,Vmconne8,’ 1870. Lord Lam- 
iogton was also the author of numerous 
anonymous contributions to periodicals. A 
aeries of reminiscences callud ‘ The Days of 
the Dandies’ was running in ‘ Bladtwood'a 
Magazine' at the time of his death, and was 
anbsequently published separately in pam- 
phlet form (Ediubuigh, 1890). 


[Laniington, Post ond Prosont, by Mrs. Ware 
Scott ; Burke’s Poorago j Q. B. 0[oknyiio]'8 Coin- 
Bate Peerage ; TabloUos JiioRrapuitluoH dos 
Hommes du Tomps ; Allibuno's Diet, of English 
Lib; Boase’s Modern Brit. Biogr.; Timos, 17 and 
2h Fab. 1890; privalo information.] II. E. M. 


pOOKLB, SiE JAMES (1810-1800), 
chief justice of Queousland and znnllioma- 
tician, born on 14 Jan. 1819, was the sooond 
aon of Jamos Cookie, a snrgoon of Croat 
Oakleyin Essex. Ho was oducatod at Stor- 
mondIIou8e,Kon8ington, from 1836 lo 1829, 
and at Oliartorhoueo from 1820 to 1831, and 
afterwards under the tuition of Christian 


Lonny. IIo loft England on 29 Nov. 1635, 
and, after a yoar’s sojourn in the West Indies 
and the United States of America, entered 
into rcsidonce at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on 18 Got. 1837, graduating B.A. in 1842 
and M.A. in 1845. On 12 April 1838 ho 
entered the Middle Temple os a student, 
lie began lo practise as a special pleader in 
1846, and on 0 Nov. 1846 was called to the 
bar. In the spring of 1848 he joined the 
midland circuit, llis ability attracted the 
attention of Sir WiUiam Erie [q. v.], then 
chief justice of tho court of common picas. 
At his instanco ho was appointed the first 
chiof jiistioe of Quoousland m 1863. In this 
post llis aorvices woro of a high order. Ilia 
judginonts were marked by laborious and 
conscioutions preparation, and in only two 
iustancos woro they roversed on appeal. Ho 
was knighted on 20 July 1860, and retired 
from oiKco in 1879. Wlien tbo consolidation 
of tho stato law of Qitoonslaud was oifected 
in 1867 ho wos soiiior eoiumisslonor. 

Coeklo, however, was still moro ominont 
as a mathomatioian than as a jiulgo. lie 
was olootod a fellow of tho lloyal Astrono- 
luicaL Socioty on 10 March 1851, a fellow of 
I tho Eoyal Soeioly on 1 Juno 1806, and a 
I follow of tho London Mathomatical Society 
on 0 Juno 1870. Ho wrote on tho Indian 
a8tmnomioallitoratiiro,on (ho Indian cycles 
and lunar calendar, on tlio dato of tho Yodoa 
and Jyotish Saslra, and on tho ages of 
Gai'ga and Parasara. IIo also pnhlished four 
olaborato momoirs on tho motion of fluids, 
and some notes on light iindor tho action of 
mognotism. His chiof ini orost, howovor, was 
coutrud in pvubloras in pure mathematics, 
llis analytical rosoarohos wore confined for 
llio must part to common algebra and tlio 
theory of diflbrontiol oquations. For many 
yoars ho lahoiirod among tho higher alge- 
braic equations with tlio hope of uoiiig able 
lo solve tho gonoral oquation of the, fifth 
dogroo. He failed to obtain a general solu- 
tion, and indeed in 1803 reproduced Abel’s 
aliompt io demonstrate its impossibility 
with Sir William llowan TTamilton’s modi- 
flcatioDB, in tho ‘ Quarterly Journal of bfathe- 
matics’ (v. 180-48), but ho determined the 
explicit form of a aoxtio equation, on the 
solution of which ho showed that that of the 
gonoral quintio doponded, This result was 
indepondontly conmmod by the Kov. Bobert 
Harley in a paper publishod in the ‘ Memoirs 
of Bio Monohestor Litorory and Philosophi- 
cal Socioty ’ (1860, xv. 172-210), to which 
Cockle had also contrihntod his result. Mr. 
Harley pursued the subject in two papers 
on tho ‘ Tlioory of Quiutioa’ in the ‘Quarterly 
Journal of JVLathomoties' (1800-2, iii. 343- 
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359 , T. 248-00), and also in on exposition of 
Cockle’s method of symmetrio products in 
’Philosophical Transactions’ in 1860. These 
papers attracted the attention of Arthur 
Cayley j|q. v. Suppl.], who carried the in- 
vestigation further. 

Cockle’s contributions to the theory of 
differential equations were also noteworthy. 
He found that from any rational and entire 
algebraic equation of tue degree «, whereof 
the coefficients are functions of a single para- 
meter, it is possible to derive a linear dif- 
ferential equation of the order n— 1, which 
is satisfied by any one of the roots of the 
algebraic equation. From this discovery the 
theory of differential resolvents was evolved, 
lie was also the first to discover and develop 
the properties of those functions called cri- 
ticoids or differential invariants. He con- 
tributed numerous papers on mathematical 
and philosophical subjects to the journals 
already menuoned, as well as to the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Magazine’ and the ‘Proceedings ’of 
the Boyal Societies of Hew South wales 
and Victoria. 

Cockle returned to England in 1879. lie 
was president of the Queensland Philoso- 
pliical Society Aiow incorporated into the 
Royal Society of Queensland) from 1868 to 
1879. From 1886 to 1888 he was president 
of the London Mathematical Society, and 
from 1888 to 1892 he served on the council 
of the Boyal Astronomical Society. He 
died at his residence in Bayswater on 27 Jan. 
1895, and was buried at Paddington cemetery 
on 2 Feb. On 22 Aug. 1866 he was married 
at St. John’s, Oxford Square, Paddington, 
to Adelaide Catherine, eldest surviving 
daughter of Henry Wilkin, formerly of 
Walton, Suffolk. His wife and eight ohU- 
dren survived him. A volume entitled 
' Mathematical Eesearches,’ consisting of 
Cockle’s contributions to scientific journals 
between 1864 and 1877, was presented to 
the British Museum by Lady Cockle in 1897. 

[Komoir by the Eov. Eobert Iforloy, F.B.S., 
in the Proc. of the Eoyal Soe. vol. lii. (with 
portrait); Mon and Women of tho Tirao, 1801.] 

E. I. 0. 

COGHLAN, JEEEMIAII (1776 P- 
1844), captain in the navy, was in January 
1796 mate of a merchant snip at Plymouth, 
and on tho occasion of the wreck of the 
Dutton East Indiaman [soe Pitnnn'v^ Es- 
WABD, VisooTTiTT Exmouth] displayed suoh 
energy and courage that Pellew offered to 
put him on the Indefatigable’s quarter-deck. 
In the Indefatigable he continued for throe 
years, and in March 1799 followed Pellew 
to the Impdtueux. In June 1800 he was put 
by Pellew in command of the Viper cutter; 


and while watching Port LouiT^^;^ 
the design of cutting out a Frendi 
vessel lying m the entrance of thsWi?®' 

Pellew lent him a ten-osred cuK 

this, with eighteen men and a SS® 


-Silas Hiscutt Paddou-on ttfSft 
29 July, he boarded and after ahTftu 
captured the gun-brig Cerb&re, ‘mount™, 
three long 24-poundCT8 and four 6-pound « 
full of men, moored with springs on iS 
cables, m a naval port of difficult acc™ 
within pistol-shot of throe batteries si^’ 
rounded by several armed craft, and not . 
mile from a 74 bearing an admiral's 
and two frigates’ (Polldw, Bupatci 
Being repulsed m the first attempt, wonndd 
and thrown back into the boat, Coi?M.n 
renewed the struggle. Both he and Paddon 
received several severe wounds, siiofhismffl 
were wounded, and one was killed ; but the 
Cerbbre was laiion and towed out under a 
heavy fire from the batteries. The squadron 
to mark their admiration of tho exploit, gave 
up tlio prize to tho immediate captors; and 
Pellew, in his offloial letter to Lord St 
Vincent, excused himself for dwelling on 
tho courage and skill ‘which formed, con- 
ducted, and effected so daring an enterprise,’ 
St, Vincent, in forwarding Pellew’s letter to 
the admiralty, spoke of tho pride and ad- 
miration with which the service had filled 
him, rivolling, os it did, the enteiprise of 
Sir Edward Hamilton [q. v.l and of Oaptain 
Potrick Onmpboll [q. v.], and in his letter to 
Pellew desired him to give his thanks in 
‘ the most public manner ’ to aotuig-lieutenant 
Oogblan, Mr, Paddon, and the other bia>e 
fellows under his oommaniL end privately 
begged him to present to Coghlan ' in the 
most appropriate manner ’ a sword of one 
hundred guineas’ value. On St. Vincent'a 
representation, Ooglilan, though he had 
only served in the navy for four and a half 
years, was promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant on 22 Sept. ISOOj and continued in 
command of tho Viper till she was paid off 
in October 1801, In tbe spring of 1802 he 
was appointed to the Nimble cutter ; and on 
1 May 1804 was promoted to tbe command 
of the Eenard sloop on the Jamaica station. 
On 20 March 1806 ho foil in with and brought 
to action tho French privateer, Ghnfinil 
Ernouf, whose captain, it was said, hailed 
tho Eenard in Ei^lish, commanding her to 
‘ strike.’ * Strike I will,’ answered Coghlan, 
< and damned hard too.’ After an action of 
thirty-five minutes tho GSnfiral Ernouf was 
set on fire and blew up with the loss of ^wards 
of one hundred men. In August 18C7 Coghlan 
was moved into tho Elk krig on the sama 
station, and for nearly four years was senior 
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^nn 27 Nov. 1810, but continued in 
CT1, till the foUowing suinmer. lii 
Vor 1812 ho was appointod to tlio 

Sir afflag Vf !of Sir ^wai-d 

ojw then coinmander-m-cluef m tho 
S &. In the end of 1813 ho ox- 
into the Alcm6ne frigate, and con- 
SinheraUtheendofthe war. On 
Ijuno 1816 he was nominated a O.B. IIo 
.ftZaida, 1826-30, oommandod the Forte 
f “tfl on the South Amoriean station, lie 
Jf at Hyde on 4 March 1811 aged GO 
JpiTAtir, <3««rto'/y iVaay 
aU). He married a daughter of Charios 
Hav of Jamaica, widow of Captain John 
5aisholl,Il.N., hut left no issue. 

nLinball'B Hoy. Nav. Biog. vi. (suppl. pt. 
,il 298 ■ O'Byrno’s Nnv. Biog. Diet. (pp. 210 «, 
848) James's Nav. Hist. iii. 20-1, iv. 28,- Sir 
T n balrvinplo Hay’s Linos from iny Log Hook, 
; 20- Brontoa’a Nav. Hist. ii. 010-11; 
Imade's Batailles Navales do la Franeo, lii. 
J14] 

COLE, Sin OIIEISTOPilEIl (1770- 
1837), post-eaptain, born at Marazion in 
CarnwaU on 10 June 1770, was the youngest 
Mn of Humphrey Colo of Marazion. Ifo 
entered the naval service in 1780 as raid- 
jtipman on board tho Eoyal Oak, 00m- 
uiaadsd by Sir Digby Dent, where his second 
brother, John Colo (afterwards rector of 
Eieter College, Oxford), was olmjplain._ In 
the same year he was removed to the Eaisou- 
nable, and he suhsogueiitly served in tho 
Bussell and tho PriiioBbsa, tho ilamship of 
Sn Ftanois Samuel Dralto [q. v.] The I’rin- 
cessa formed part of tho fleet under Sir 
Samuel Hood (afterwards Viscount Hood) 
[q.v.] in the actions off Martinique and tho 
Chesapeake on 29 April and 6 Sept, 1781. 
She also had a sharo in Hood's manmuvrss 
olfSt. Ohiistopher's in January and Fehruary 
1782, and in Eodiiey's battles of 9 anil 
ISAprU. 

At the peace of 1783 Colo joined tho Tro- 
possey of 12 guns, commanded by his bro- 
ther. Captain Francis Oole, and aooompanlod 
lumfiomthe West Indies to Halifax, wlioro 
he removed into the sloop Atalauto, under 
Captain Thomas Foley, with whom ho oou- 
tiimed on that station until 1786. In tho 
following year ho procooded to N ewfoundland 
ill the Wincholsoa of 32 guns, under (Sir) 
Edward PoUew (afterwards first Viscount 
ExmoutU) [q. v.] In this vessel ho remained 
nntil 1780, when, in conscquencB of tho ro- 
commendation of Sir Francis Samuel Drake, 
ho was placed on tho Ovown of 04 guns, 
under Commodore (Sir) WilHam OornwalUs 
Toi, XXII.— spy. 


fq. V.], with whom he proeooded to the East 
Indies. 

In 1793 he was promoted lieutenant, and 
in October 1794 appointed first lieutenant of 
the Cerberus, a now 32-gun frigate, at the 
particular rai^uest of the captain, John Drew. 
In llio following year he joined tho Sanspo- 
rcil of 80 guns, bearing the flag of Lord 
Hugh Seymour [q.v.] In 1799 ho accom- 
panied Seymour to the West Iiidios os hie 
fiag-lioutonant. On the surrender of Suri- 
nam in August 1800, Cole was appointed 
commander of ono of the iirizes, the Hussar, a 
corvette of 20 guns, which was rechrislened 
tho Surinam. In this command ho dis- 
tinguished himself by his activity in pur- 
suing the enemy’s privateers and his good 
care for tho lioalth of his men, which Sey- 
mour made the subject of an oificial recom- 
mendation to the aumirally. Ho gained tho 
good opinion of Seymour’s successor, Sir John 
'rhomoB Duckworth (q. v.], who promoted 
him into his flagship, the Leviathan of 
74 guns, and aftorwarus appointed him to 
commaud tho Southampton frigate. His 
post commisEiion was confirmed by the admi- 
ralty on 20 April 1802. 

After the conclusion of the treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, tho Southampton was or- 
doi’ud homo and xiaid off in September, In 
Juno 1801 Cole was appointed to the Oullo- 
don 0174 guns, tho flagship of his old Mend 
and commaiidor, Sir Edward Follow, who 
had been apT)ointed commondei'-in-cliief in 
tho East Indies. Uu 26 So]>t, 1800 he cap- 
turud tho French corvotle, rEmilieu, and on 
27 Nov. awsisLod to destroy thirty Dutch 
sail in tho Batavia Eoads. In April 1808, 
in command of the Doris and two other fri- 
gai us, he escorted Colonel (Sir) John Mal- 
colm [q. V.] to liiishiru on lus mission to the 
Persian court, and lemaiiiod at Bualiire for 
tho xn'oteotieu of tho embassy. On his re- 
turn he received tho thanks ol' the governor- 
geuoral in council and a present of 6001, 
During 1808 and 1809 ho was i>riiioiplly 
umpluyod in oruising in tho Straits of hla- 
lacca and tho China seas. Upon tho arrival 
of the nows of tho politioal changes in S^iaiii, 
ho was dcsjialohod by Fellow's sueocssor, 
lioar-udmiral Drury, to oouciliato tho go- 
vernor of tho Philippine Islands, a mission 
in which, ho was completely successful, 

In 1810 Oole was removed at liis own re- 
quest into the Oaroliue of SO guns, and was 
soon after despatched to roliovo tho garrison 
at Amboyiia in command of a small squa- 
dron, consisting of the Caroline, the Fi6mon- 
taisu of 38 guns, tho 18- gun brig sloop Dar- 
lacouta, and the transport brig Mandarin, 
Leaving Madras on 10 May ho arrived on 

u u 
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Iho SOtli at Pi’hiee of Wales Island, whore he 
conceived a project of extraordinary daring — 
the Cloture of Noira, the chief of the Banda 
Islands. lie had on hoard a hundred olRoers 
and men of the Madras European regiment, 
who were destined to relievo the Aniboyna 
garrison, and ho ohiained fi:om the Penang 
government twenty artillerymen, two flold- 
pieces, and twenty scaling ladders, lie 
arrived off Neira on 9 Aug., hut owing to 
unfavourable weather he was compelled to 
make the attempt witli less than two hundred 
men. The Butch had a garrison of nearly 
seven hnndrod regular troops, besides mitifja; 
but, undeterred, Oolo landed under cover of 
the tempest, stormed a ten-gun battery, and 
carried by escalade the citadel Bmgica, 
which was considered impregnable. The 
town and the rest of the goi'rison surren- 
dered on the following morning. On his 
return to India Cole received the lhanhs of 
the governor-general in council, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the lords of the admi- 
ralty, lie was awarded a medal by tlie 
admiralty, and his action was the subject of 
a public order from the govemor-genbral to 
the three presidencies. In the House of 
Commons Spencer Perceval [q, v.] described 
the enterprise as 'an exploit to be classed 
with the boldest darings in the days of 
chivalry.’ 

In 1811 Cole joined Drury on the Malabar 
coast, where an expedition against Java was 
being prepared. On the death of Dru^, 
Cole was left in command for some months 
until the arrival of Captain William Bobert 
Broughton [q._v.] The expedition soiled in 
June, and on its arrival at .lava Cole again 
distinguished himself by promptly landing 
troops on his own responsibility before the 
enemy was prepared to receive thorn, and 
thus avoiding considerable loss, In 1819 
the Caroline was paid off, and on 29 May 
Cole was hnighlod and presented with a 
sword by his crow. On 10 June he received 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. from the 
university of Oxford, and subsequently was 
presented with a piece of plate of the value 
of three hundred guineas by the East India 
Company, 

Early in 1813 he was oppointod to the 
Eippon, a new vessel of 74 ^ms. lie con- 
tinued cruising in the Channel until the end 
of 1814, when he was put out of commis- 
sion. On 2 .Tan. 1816 he was nominated 
E.C.B,, and on C Deo. 1817 he was returned 
to parliament for Glamorganehire, Tie 
did not sit in the parliament which met in 
1818, hut ho was again returned on 16 March 
1820, and retained the seat until 1830. In 
1828 he was appointed to command Cie 


yacht Royal Sovereign, and in IfiaotT'' 


1836. On 


nominated colonel of marines TTn 
Killoy, near Cardiff, on 24 Ailg. 

28 April 1816 he married Marv 
3 Feb. 1866), daughter of Ilenr 
Fox-Strangways, second ea ' 
widow of Thomas Mansel 01 
Park, Glamorganshire. He was awK 
the Austrian order of Maria Theresa. S 1 
the Russian order of St. George. ’ * ™ 
[Marsliall'a Naval Hiogr. 1821, ii sm „ 
Gont. Mng. 1811 ii. 105-fl, 1838 ii S' 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1888; OslertW 
of Lord Exmouth, 1836. pp. 228, 230 407 n 
Kaye’s Life o£ Malcolm, 1866, i. 417 ’. 
NaW Biogr. 1888, pp.’ 194J2(i2 ; Boatt! 
Oourlnoy’s Bibliotliooa Oornub. ; 0£acial]lf(«» 
of Members of Parliament.] e. 1. 0 


COLE, GEORGE VIOAT (1833-16931 
landscape painter, the eldest son of Qeorfc 
Cole [q. v.l by his marriago with Dm 
' Vicat, was bom at Portsmouth on 17 April 
1833. He was taught by his father, md 
studied, as a hoy, the works of Turner Cor 
and Constable. Ho exhibited his first ist! 
tnres, views inSurroyand on theriver 17)^1 
the British Institution and tho Suffolk Street 
QaUerios in 1852, In 1863, ofter a tear 
abroad with his father, he exhibited ‘ Jfa. 
rienburg on tho Moselle' and 'EanmoM 
Common, Surrey,' at tho Royal Aeademy, 
For 0 few years, after a temporary separation 
from his father, ho lived in London and gars 
drawing^lessons. Ho gained little by hi] 
pictures, and wns often in straits. Re made 
his name in 1861 by ' A SuiTey Cornfield,' 
a view near Leith Ilill, Surrey, exhibited rt 
the Suffolk Street Gallery, for which he 
obtained tho silver modal of the Society of 
Arts, He continued for years to spend 
his summorn at Abinger or Albiiry, and to 
exhibit pictures of meadows and cornfields 
among tho Surrw hills, witli such titles as 
‘Spring,’ ‘Tlio Harvest’ (a water-colour), 
and ' Summer Rain,’ He was the most 
popular landscape painlor of the time, 
though ho ranked in the opinion of good 
judges, then as now, much below John Lin- 
jiell [q. V.], with whom he has often been 
compared. From 1868 to 1867 he lived on 
Ilolmhury Hill, Surrey, but in 1808 ha re- 
moved to 8 Victoria Road, Kensington, 
which was his homo till 1874. In 1864 he 
withdrew from the Society of British Ardsts 
to become a candidate for academic hononrs. 
He was elected on associate of the Royal 
Acaden^ on 26 Feb. 1870, and an aendemi- 
oian on 16 June 1880. After 1870 he varied 
his Surrey views with pictures of the river 
Arun (‘ Quo Day’s Deolfuo,’ 1876, ‘ Arundel,’ 
1877), and of the Thames valley, such as 
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77 irill’ ‘Windsov,’ and ‘Richmond 
‘ Wfl876), and many views of Streatloy, 
® the bactwalors near Eenley, 

no loss popular than the Surrey 
h£apeT In lS81>t the suffffostion of Mr, 
Swards Sir William) Agnew, Cole eon- 
S the idea of painting a complete senes 
ff iews on the names from its eouiee to 
ISouth, which were to ho engraved Tho 
Swas never carried out m its entirety, 
Calmest all Coles later pioturos wore 
Ibited on the Thames. Among tho fow 
sZtea of other scenery which ho exhibited 
S '& Scavaig. lele of Skye > (1876), 
mJ I The illps at Rosenloui ’ (1 878). In 1888 
ha Blartled the public by a now departure, 
deserting the peaceful reaches of tliu up])or 

Thames 10 * t**® Loudon river with its 
.moky wharves and crowded shipping. Tho 
<pod of London,’ his most ambitious pic- 
ture but not a charnotoristicspocimon of his 
mrk, was bought out of tho funds of tho 
Clumtrsy Bequest for 2,000/., and is now_ in 
the Nanonal Gallery of British Art, Jlill- 
hink. The ‘Summons to Siirroiidor,' an 
episode in the history of tho Sjinuish Arnindn, 
naa exhibited in 1889. Ills diploma pio- 
ture, 'Misty Morning’ (1891). a sceno ot 
Ibinger, was the last of his Surrey laud- 
scapes. ‘ Westminster, ' a largo view' of ( ho 
hoiuea of parliamont from tho river (1893) 
was lees auocessM than his first London 
picture. Colo oxhibitod, in all, sovonty-eix 
pictures at the Royal Academy, and forty- 
eight in Suffolk Street. Many of them Iiavo 
be°en engraved. lie died suddenly, on (( April 
1893, at Little Campden lloueu, Kensington, 
wMch had been hts rosidunce since 1874, 
He was married on 7 Nov, 1860 to Mary 
Anne Ohignoll. 

By his wife, who survived him, he loft 
three daughters and a son, Uoginald Yioat 
Cole, also a landscape painter. Oule iihan- 
doned his first name, George, iii 1861. 
His pictures wore signed ‘ Yioat Oolo’ from 
that year till 1870, when, on huing uluctod 
AB.A,,hechaugedhi8 signature and adopted 
a monogram formed of the letters ‘ Y. 0.’ 

[Ghiguell’s Lifo .uid Biintings of Vioiit Oolo, 
BA,, with portrait and many illustrations) 
'flmsB, 8 April 1898 ; Daily Graphic, 8 April 
1893 (memoir by M. II, Spioimaiin) j Athonmum, 
15 April 1803 ; Qravos's Diet, of Artists ; pri- 
vate mformation.'l 0. D, 

COLBBROOKB, Siii WILLIAM 
IfAOBBAN GEORGE (1787-1870), soldier 
and colonial governor, son of Colonol Pau- 
Iflt Welhoro Colobrooko, R,A, (d, 1810 ; soo 
Gmt.Mag, 1810, ii. 4(56), and a dauglilor 
of Major-general Grant, was born in 1787, 
and educated at Woolwich, entering tho 


royal artilloi'y as a first lieutenant on 
12 Sept. 1808. In 1806 he was ordered 
to the East Indies — first to Ceylon, then 
in 1800 to Malabar, and hack to (ley Ion 
in 1807, lie went to India in 1809, and 
served with tho field army there through 
1810, becoming a captain on 37 Sept. 1810. 
Ho next served in Java, and was wounded 
in tho operations against the Gutch in that 
Ulmd in 1811 ) hero ho remained iiiidur the 
British occupation, and was deputy quarter- 
mimtor-gonoral in 1818, being promoted 
major on I Juno 1818. Ho was suiii as 
pohlical agent and commissioner to Palom- 
bong in Sumatra, and on to Bengal in 1814. 
lie resumed his old dulies in Java in 1816, 
and was ordered to India on the conclusiou 
of peace and the restoration of Java to the 
Butch on 19 Aug, 1810, Jle served through 
tho Malirntta war of 1817-8, and aoeom- 
paniod the c.vpQdilian to tho Persian Gulfia 
1818. Ho returned to England in 1831. 

h’rom 1822 to 1883 Coirbrookowas one of 
Uio commisBionors of what was known as 
tho Eastoru inquiry. This was in fact along 
and olnborato inquiry into tho administra- 
tion and revonuea of Ceylon, whoro ho re- 
sided on tho busittoss of tho inquiry from 
1825 to 1831, (For his reports soo House of 
Commone Papora, 1883.) On 9 Sept. 1884 
lie beoamo lioulonaiil-goveruor of tho 
Baliamas, whither ho procoodod by way of 
Jamaica, spending about a moniJi in tliat 
island and arriving at Nassau on a ship-ol- 
wav on 20 Fob. 1(536. Ilia first spcpcli to 
the assembly was on 7 April 18>'56. Tie ad- 
uiiuislurod tho colony during the days when 
slavery gave way to tho apprenticeship 
sysloni prior to its final abolition, and he 
showed himsulf approoiativo of the probloms 
whioh ho was called upon to boIvo. On 
IS Fob. 1837 ho was gaxollod as governor of 
tho Leeward Islands, being at the time on 
leave in England. I in assumed the govom- 
mout of Antigua and tho other islands on 
11 May 1887, and ouo of his earliest olHcial 
aots was tho proclamation of Queen Victoria. 
In Uus govorumont, as in tho Bahamas, ho 
was anxious to improve education and re- 
form prison diBcipIino; ho also urpod tho 
roatorutioii of tho old gonoral coniicu of the 
Leewards. On 26 July 1840 ho left Antigua 
for Liverpool, and after an oxtoudod loavo was 
on 20 March 18-11 made liontouant-govornor 
of Now Brunswick. Hero his tenure of ofiico 
was iinovontful, tho question of the Maine 
boundary boing tlio chief public matter 
aifccting tho colony at that time; lie did, 
howover, suggest a special schema for coloni- 
sation, whioh had no praolical rosuUs, On 
9 Nov, 1846 ho became colonel in tho army, 
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though ho was not colonel of nrtillory till College, Flintshire, -where he was eii^ 
later. On 27 Nov. 1847 he was gazetted to for six years in teaching holy aoriptme ^ 
British Guiana, hut never took up tho ap- About 1864 the ‘ Month ’ was start 
pointment, proceeding instead on 11 Aug. under the editorship of Uiss Fanny 
1848, ns governor, to Barbados, where he garet Taylor, and in 1866 she sold it tort" 
also administered the Windward Islands. Jesuit fathers, who were anxious to not ”” 
This administration was marked, like pra- a periodical of their own. This ■viraa'ti* 
vious ones, hy special interest in the sup- immediate occasion of Coleridge’s remny l 
pression of crime and the improvement of the from Wales to Farm Street, London -vrlfl, 
prisons. lie also suggested a federation of nil he spent the remainder of his aotiyeht 
the Windward Islands, thus anticipating He became editor of the ' Month,’ and hdd 
much later proposals. In 1864 the with- that post till 1881 , when he resigned it i! 
drawol of imperial troops from the smaller order to devote himself oxolusively to ia 
islands caused some apprehension, but the work on ‘Tho Life of our Loi-d’Mdtl 
peace of the islands was not really disturbed, bringing out of ‘ The Quarterly Series.’ h 
lie left a very good impression on the people 1891 he had a stroke of paralysis, and In 
of Barbados. lie become major-generol on died at Manresa Ilonse, Eoehampion » 
20 Jtme 1864. In January 1866 he relin- 13 April 1893. Ilis rrmnins were interred 
quished his aovernment and rotm-ned to in the family vault at Ottery St. Mai-y, 
England. lie was promoted lieutenant- lie was the author of ; 1. ‘ Vita Tits 
general on 16 Jon. 1869 and general 26 Doe. Nostrra Meditautibus Propositn,’ Londoj 
1863, and he was colonel commanding the 1809, 8vo; translated into Eugliah iiadu 
royal artillery from 26 Sept. 1869 tiu hie the title of ‘The Story of the Gospdekt- 
death. Ho resided at Salt Ilill, near Slo^h, monised for Meditation,’ London, 18W, 8yo, 
Buckinghamshiro, where he died on 0 Feb. 2. * The Theology of the Parables . , . mti 
1870. lie had become E.H. in 1834, IC.B. on arrangement of the Parables . . . br 
in 1837, and received C.B. (civil) in 1848. Father Salmoron,’ London, 1871, 8to. i 
Cohebrooko married, in 1820, Emma Sopbia, ‘The Life andLetters of St. Francis Xa\i«' 
daughter of Lieutenant-colonel Bobert Cole- 2 vols. Loudon, 1872, 8vo j new edit, 1881, 4, 
broolre (d, 1808), aurvoyor-general of Bon- ‘ The Life of our Lord,’ including ‘The Lift 
gal; she died in 1361, of our Life,’ 2 vols.; 'The PublioLifeot 

[Colonial Office List, 1884; Boaso’s Modern our Lord,’ 11 vols. ; ‘ Passiontide,’ 3 vola,; 
English Bio^.; Times, 10 Fob, 1870 ; records of and ‘ TbePaB.sage of our Lord to theFathet,’ 
Colonial Office, among -yrhich is a statomout in London, 1872, &c., Bvo, in ' 'The Quaiterlr 
bis own writing giving tlie earlier dates of his Series,’ beginning with vol. xii. ond ending 
CUM®'] Q. A. H. wiUi vol. Ixxviii. 6. ‘ The Prisoners of 

COLERIDGE, HENRY JAMES, D.D. tho King i Thoughts on the Catholic Doc- 
(1822-1898), horn on 20 StoI. 1822, was trine of Purgatory,’ London, 1878, 8voj 
second son ox SirJohn Taylor Coleridge [q.v.] reprinted 1882. 6. ‘The Sermon on the 

lie was tlius a grand-nephew of the poet Mount (part of a lorgor work , . , on tho Life 
and younger brother of John Duke Cole- of our Blessed Lord),’ 3 vole, London, 1879, 
ridge. Boron Coleridge [q. v. Suppl.] From 8vo. 7. ‘ The Lifoaud Letters ofSt. Teresa,' 
Eton he procoedod to Trinity College, Oxford, S vols. London, 1881-8,8vo. 8. ‘TheLifeof 
where he matriculated on 10 June 1840. Mother Francos Teresa Ball, Foundress ia 
Soon after taking his B.A. d^ee in 1846 Ireland oftho Institute of thoBlessedYugin 
he was elected a fellow of Ol-iel College. Mary,’ London, 1881, Bvo, 9. ‘The Works 
He graduated M.A. in 1847, and after taking and Words of our Saviour, gathered te 
Anglican orders he held for a short time a the Four Gospels,’ London, 1882, 8vo. 10, 
cure o1, Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, a ‘The Return of the King; Discourses on 
village which for nearly two centuries has the Latter Doys,’ London, 1888, 8vo, 11. 
been associated with his family. He was ‘ The Baptism of tho King : Considerations 
received into the Roman catholic church in on the Sacred Faseiou,’ London, 1884, 4to. 
1852 and soon afterwards went to Rome to 12, ‘ The Preparation of the Incarnation,’ 
pursue his theological studios in the Oolle^o London, 1885, 8vo. 13. ‘The Mother of tbs 
Romano (Bbownb, Annals of the Traotarian King ; Mary during the Life of our Lord,’ 
Movement, p, 262), He was ordained priest Loudon, 1886, 8vo. 14. ‘The Mother of the 
in 1866 and look about tho same time his Church : Mary during the First Apostolic 
dootor’s degree. He joined tho jesuit no- Ago,’ London, 1887, 8vo, 16. ‘Teachings 
vitiate at Beaumont Lodgo, nearWindeor, and Counsels of St. Francis Xavior,’ Loudon, 
7Sept.l867,andonthocxpii-ationofhi8two 1888, 8vo. 16. ‘Chapters on the Parables 
years’ probation ho was sont to St. Beuno'a of our Lord,’ London, 1889, Bvo. 
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Oion. 1716-1886; Month, 
JflSM P 1 i TnWot. 22 April .1803, p G2t ; 

Pmrs, 17 AF« 1803; Weekly ilegistor,^ Ajjwl 

’®on?'-pS)aE, Sib JOHN DUKE, first 
bS STogb (1820-1891^ lord chiof 
S of England, was the oldosf, son of 
If John TaV Coleridga [q. v.], by Ins 
wffeMary, tlie daughter ol the liov. Gilbert 
£ J, D.D., viear of Novthlloot and roe- 
Kirof Woodmansterne. Henry J nines Oolo- 
nZ ro.y. Suppl.] 'wns his younger brothor. 
flfwas bom at^Healh Court, Ottory St. 
vL on 3 Deo, 1820. Ho was educated 
Tt Eton, where he was in tho remove in 
m in the fifth form in 1836, and m the 
siTth in 1838; in that year ho was elected n 
Icholarof Balliol College, Oxford, matricn- 
latins on 29 Nov. 1838. As an undergrn- 
diitttehe was the friend and oonlompornry 
of jVifliur Clough, Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Chmch, Theodore Walrond, and Lord Lin- 
wn all of whom were with liim mombors 
Sf a small club for purposes of discuasion 
called tho ‘Decade.’ Coleridge gradual ed 
B,A. in 1849 and M.A. in 181(1 ; from 1843 
to 1846 he was fellow of Exeter, of which 
iewaa elected honorary follow in 1883. 

On 27 Jnn. 1848 Coloridgo was admitted 
atadent of the hfiddlo Temple, and on 0 Nov. 
1840 he was called to tho bar and joined 
the western circuit. Pollctt, at that lime n 
leader of tho circuit, was his friend and ad- 
raer ; Knrslako (afterwards Sir John) was 
iia contemporary, professional rival, and 
warm friend. Ills scholarly oloquoiico soon 
obtained him practice. In 1856 ho was ap- 
pointed recorder of rorCsmouth, and in 18(11 
he was made a queen’s counsel and a honchor 
of his inn. During his early years at tho 
bar he eontrihutod to tho ‘ (Juordian ’ and 
the 'Quarterly' and ‘ Edinhurgli' Iloviows. 
At the general election of 18(15 lio was 
elected M.F. for Exotor, ns a liberal, and sal 
for tkt city until his appointment as chief 
justice of the common pleas in 1873. As 
a private member he took an aollvo part in 
tiiBsnccossful movement for tho abolition of 
religious tests in tho univorsitioa, and con- 
sistently supported tho proposal to dis- 
establish the Irish church. lie was select ed 
by Gladstone, then leader of tho opposition 
ia the House of Commons, to move the in- 
struction ns to rating which so materially 
modiOed Disraeli’s reform hill of 1887. Upon 
the liberals coming into ollioo in 1868 Cole- 
ridge was appointed solicilor-gonorol and 
kmglited (12 Deo.), and in 1871 ho succeeded 
Bit Hebert Porrott Oollior (oftorwards Lord 
Monkswell) [ij. v.] as atlorney-gcnoral. De- 
b)g an exoeeduigly porsuasivo and success- 


ful advocate hn was much employed during 
this period in tho sort of actions at nini 
prills which attract most public attention. 
Ilia professional reputation was tborouglily 
ustablisbod in London by his conduct of I he 
plaintiff’s case in Sanrin u. ytarr. This was 
an action for conspiracy and false imprison- 
ment hrouglit against tho lady superior of 
a convent of sisters of mercy at IIulI, at 
whose hands tho plaintiff alleged that she 
had, while one of tho inmates, suffered 
many grievances. Coleridge obtained a sub- 
stantial verdict after a trial which was then 
almost if not quite unprecedented in its 
duration. 

It was, however, entirely eclipsed in this 
respect by tho famous ‘ Tiehbomo case ’ which 
followed a year or two later, in 1871-2. In 
tho action of ojoctmont, tried in the court 
of common pleas before Chief-justice Dovill, 
Coleridge led for tho dofendants, his juniors 
being Mossrs. Hawkins (now Lord liranip- 
ton), ITonyman (afterwards kir. Justice 
Tlonymon), C, Harbor, and Gliarlos (nfter- 
wartiB Lord) Bowen. Ills oross-oxainina- 
tion of Iho ‘rlaimant’ [see Obtoit, Abtjiuh, 
Stippl'l lasted throe weeks, and thougli it 
was considered lacking in startling or excit- 
ing episodes, entirely deslroyod in tho minds 
of all ronsonnWo persons who followed it any 
possibility of belief in tho plaintiirs assertion 
(hat ho was Eogcr Tichhorno. His speech 
in opening tlio case for tho defendants occii- 
piod twenty-three doys, and never fell from 
a high level of forensic clotjuonco. Tho trial 
|,was stopped W the jury in tho summer of 
' 1873, and in Fovomhor of that year, Ohiol- 
justioo Rovill having died — his life being 
supiposed to have been shortened by tho 
duration and anxiety of this cose— Coleridge 
was appointed liis successor. On 10 Jan, 
187<1 he was, during his father's lifetime, 
created Baron Coloridgo of Ottory St. Mary, 
CO. Devon ; ho was oloctod E.K.S. in 1876, 
end Croat od D.O.L. of Oxford University on 
1.3 Juno 1877. 

Ooleridgo rotainod tho ollico of chief jus- 
tice of the common pleas for seven years, 
and was tho last person who over lield it. 
In 1880, on tho death of Lord-chiof-jusl ico 
Oookhurn, Coleridge was appointea chief 
justice of tho queen’s bench, and tho offices 
of ohiof juBtico of tho common pleas and 
chief baron of tho oxohoquor (vacant by the 
death of Chief-baron Kelly) wore abolished 
under the Judicature Acts. Coleridge and 
his BUCCOBSors seem to bo indubilnhly en- 
titled to tho stylo of chief justice of Eng- 
load, which may previously havo been, on 
inaccurate mode 01 describing the chief jus- 
tices of tho king's (or queen’s) bench, though 
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it Ltid l)een commonly used by them since 
Sir Edward Coke, ebief ,j net ice, ‘ took par- 
ticular delight’ in so styling himself (Oamp- 
BDtiL, laves oj the Cliief Justices, i. 320). 
Coleridge presided in the queen's bench divi- 
sion for fourteen years, and died at his house, 
1 Sussex Square, W., on 14 June 189^! be 
was buried at Oltery St. Mary on the 22nd. 

Among the more famous trials with which 
he was connected as a judge were the Fran- 
conia case, in wliidi his opinion as to terri- 
torial jurisdiction at sea within three miles 
of the'eoast subsequently obtained legislative 
rati&cation ; the ease of the Mogul Steam- 
ship Company, which deals with the right 
of combination among traders ; Bogina «. 
Foote, in which he held that the temperate 
expression of atheistic opinions, if it had been 
(as some authorities held) a crime, had ceased 
to be so ; Bogina v, Dudley and Stephens, 
the only case in which a sentence of death 
has been passed in the royal courts of jus- 
tice; and Bradlaugh ». Nowdegato, the 
most recent authority upon the law of mnin- 
tonanco. 

Coleridge was tall and handsome in fea- 
ture, and had on extremely beautiful voice. 
Ilia language was ruQned and forcible, and 
no one could, on occasion, produce a greater 
sense of solemnity with less elTort. Ills 
nature was receptive and sympathetic to an 
unusual degree. It was almost impossible 
to him not to agree lately with the person 
to whom he happened to be talking, and 
many persons who knew him slightly were 
inclined to attribute to him an insincerity 
which was probably entirely foreign to his 
real nature. He had a marvellous store of 
anecdotes, which he related with neat skill. 
An American who stayed with him as his 
guest is asserted to have osoertainod that ho 
told two hundred diilcront anecdotes in the 
course of three rainy days, for the amuse- 
ment of an ambassador who was con fined 
to the house by a cold, and that none of 
them were tiresome. His kindness of heart 
and great sensitiveness made him a pas- 
sionate opponent of viviseclion for experi- 
mental purposes. He had a great love and j 
wide knowledge of English literature, ospe- . 
oially of the poetry and drama of the Eliza- j 
bethan, and collected a valuable library, in 
which Elizabethan literature was woU repre- 
sented, Portraits of him wore painted by 
E, n. Eddis and E. Matthew Hale, and an 
admirable sketch of him was drawn by the 
first Lady Coleridge for Qrillon’s Club, 

Coleridge married, on 11 Aug. 1840, at 
Freshwater, Jane Fortesoue, third dauglilor 
of the Bev. George Turner Seymour of For- 
ringford Hill in that parish, and by her he 


had four children— Bernard (secondLorflp' 

leridge), Stephen, Gilbert, and Mildraa .1 
married Charles Warren Adams^sq v J'’ 
Coleridge, who was an acoompl«W'„.„, ; 
died on 6 Fob 1878, and OolMidrS’ 
secondly, on IS Aug 1885, Amy, daughter «{ 
Ilrary Baring Lawford, who survived him 
Coleridge published m 1870 an inau 
address to the members of the Edinhnrrf 
Philosophical Institution, and in 1 H 97 . 
address to the Gi-— — < «ii 


[Private information and personal recollci. 
tions; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715-1888- 
pylton’s Eton School Lists ; Foster’s Men it tt 
Bar; Burke’s Peorngo; Q. E. Crokaynol's Co-i," 
plate Peorogo, li. 38 1 , viii. 360.J E S-v 


COLLING, OIIABLES (1761-1836) 
stockbreeder, was one of the earliest mid 
most sueocssful improvers of the breed of 
shorthorn cattle. Bom in 1761, ho was the 
second son of Charles Colling (1721-1786) 
by Dorothy Bobson (rf. 1770), and snccecdtd 
his father in the occupancy of a form ot 
Ket ton, near Darlington, in 1782, shoitlv 
after a visit ho paid to the well-kno«n 
breeder, Bobert Bnlcowell (1726-1706) [e.r.] 
'It is gonovally supposed that the great iMsoa 
that Charles Colling learnt during the tliiee 
weeks he spent at Dishley was ths crpe- 
diency of concentrating good blood bv t 
system of in-and-in breeding. . , , AVbat be 
really lonrnt at Dishley was the aU-import- 
anoe of “ quality” in cattle, and he resdied 
to dovoto himself to tho prowt^alion and 
amelioration of tho local cattle on the Tees 
and Skerno ’ (Bates, iip. 6-6). 

On 23 July 1788 lie married Mary Col- 
pilts (6. 2 Feb. 1703 ; <f. 26 April 1860), ■who 
was almost equally intercstod with himself 
in his breeding of improved shoithome, end 
helped him greatly in his work. The first 
bull of morillio posscssod was boughtfrom bis 
elder brother Bobert [q. v. SuppL] and was 
subsequently known (ait or itssaloby Cbotles) 
as 'llubbacic.’ This bull had boon mated 
whilst at Ketton with cows— afterwarde 
famous — called Duolicss, Daisy, Gbcriy, and 
Lady Maynard. One of Ilubback’s daugb- 
tors produood in 1796, by another celebrated 
bull called Favourito, a roan calf, which 
grow to ho the famous Durham ox. 

At five and a half years of age this animal 
had attained tho weight of 3,024 lbs,, and 
was sold as a show animal for 1401. After 
five months’ oxhibition, its then owner re- 
fused 2,0001. for it, and for six yearn 
aft erwards poramhulatcd tho country with 
it. A portrait of tho ox, painted hy h 
Boultbee and engraved by J. Whaseell, 
was published in March 1802, and dedicated 



'TZ fhti&er, lord Somervillo 

toJotaSwtflW 

4’ r» 800 lbs,, Wt, dislocating its Lip- i 
SfSV at Oxford in April 1807, 
l ain fflora fiimoua animal was Oomcl, 
antumn of 180<t,\7hioh 'Oliatlcs 
Sagtelarsd to 1)0 the Lost Lull Lo over 
tod oisair.andnsarl/ emy judge of stior^ 
ii/ims ain»6d (Bams, p. IQ). A 

affoomst by i-. Wearer, Is in 
rgeaion of M>r. Amthony MaynMd of 

g^od Gtiove, Darlington. Otherabelong 
,0 Sfc. John Thornton of 7 Praooo Stroot, 
^ver Square, W., and Mr. M. Ohondos- 
{SfrOeU, Hopton Hall, Derbyaluro. 
f^lOot. 1810 Coliing sold off lus ou- 
herd at a public auction, wLicL was 
vtiT largsly attended. The pricoe feLchod 
iff each anunol oto quotod in manyivorits 
JithBBuldecl (a.g, YonAm, (1831), 

- 231 ; mriD Low, of Dormtic 
(18d2), i, 51). Comet sold for one 
tlioiisand guineas, and Iho forty-aevon lots 
mat in afi for 18*., _ or an nvorago of 

ISU if. fid. A testimonial was prosonlod 
M Colling by forty-nine sttbaoributB in tho 
5 l»ga of a silver-gUt oui)_ insoribod, ‘ Pro- 
s^fld to Mr. OLarlss Colling, tho groat im- 
ftoTcr of the short-homed wood of cattle, 
^tbe brooders whose names are aiinaxod,as 
t token of gratitude for Uio bonoilt they 
lisTe derired fi'om Ida judgment, and also as 
1 testimony of their ostuom for him as a 
moi, BBCOOI.' His brother Roboit died ton 
jesrs Inter, in ISSO, but Charles livud on in 
istlrement until 16 Jan. 1836, when ho 
died in his eighty-mxth year. 

A picture of tho two Lrothors by I’Loinns 


ton, imd brother of Ohavlee Colling [g, v. 
Suppl.l After reooiving'nn ordinary edu- 
cation,’ ho was appranttood to a grocer in 
Shields; but ‘not hoving lus health’ ho 
came homo to his fothora farm aud com- 
monood an agricaltural earoor. After spend- 
ing some time at HurworiL, Lo entered On 
a farm at Barmpton, under tho Lambton 
femily. IIo had then ‘no thought of bo- 
eomiug ft brooder of shorthorns, and only 
liopt dairy cows,’ The foundation of his 
poaigroo Lord was a yellow-red and white 

i f-A a 1-_ _-i _ji'i • 


ssthe frontispioco of tho ‘Journal of tho 
Eoyal Agrioulturol Sooiuty' for 1 800. An 
eogniTiug of Cliarlos Colling hy U. Oook, 
from a portrait hy J, M, 'Wright, is in tho 
'Farmers’ Magazine ’ for Fuhruary 18 li. 

(The most elaborate biographical sketch of 
thoinottiora Oalling is by OidwidliKlor J, Bites 
in the Jouinal of the Xtoyal Agcicullural So- 
ciety, Ifififi, pp I-SO. Soo also die somo 
miter’s Thoimis Bales and tho Kirklovingtoa 
BiorthotriB (1897); T. Bell’s ITist, of Improved 
Shoithorn Cattle (1871); John Thornton's 
Siotfiiorn Oireular, 1886-9, vol. i. Tho 
biotheai OoUiug ore constantly rofoinul to in 
vntin on stockhreodino as tlio groat improvers 
of the Shorthorn brood of eattlD,) li, O-u. 

COLLING, ROHEET (1743-1820), 
Btodihi'seder, horn in 174 9, was tho oldest son 
of Ohavlos Colling of Ketton, near Dorling- 


bull, ariginally bought on the mlvico of his 
brollior Charles for sight guineas, and after- 
wards sold to his brother for the Kettou' 
herd flenown in ehorthorn history as ‘Huh- 
bneh’). A ‘shynees’spraag upbotwoon tho 
broiliers, which bocarao accentuated in March 
1793; and the Hermpton and Ifotton hei’ds 
for some timo lived opart, though later moro 
Moieoblo relations were rostorod. When, 
in OolohorlSlO, Charles Oolliug sold off his 
Kollon herd of shoilliorns, Robert’s herd at 
Barmpton ‘ baoamo tho eentro ofiiitoMt’ to 
the brooders of sliorlhoriis, which Imd then 
beconio fashionable, A famous whltohclfiT 
(danffbtor of ilia bull Piivourito), whioli 
woigliod at four years old 1,820 IbA, was 
painted by Thomas 'W'oavor, and an weav- 
ing of the pictiivo was made by Wulinm 
■Warri, and published on 13 Dee, 1811, with 
a dedication to Robert Onlling, 'riiohuifai' 
was puroliasod by two butchers, and ta« 
liibilod atOhrislmus 181 1, at the stabli'S of 
tlio 'fhroo Rings, Picondilly, ns ‘the greatest 
wonder of the world of Uio bind,' and then 
woigficd 2,d'I8 lbs. ‘ Tho same system of hi- 
and-iu breeding that bad boon in vogue at 
Eutton was pursued without inlerrupuon at 
Barmpton, and that without any admixture 
of fresh alloy’ (Baichb, p. 22). Roborl 
carried on hie herd until Michaolmss day, 
1810, when it wos sold by oiiotlon, and shty- 
onolo(8fotoiiod7,882f. li)», JJcdiodunmarj'lod 
at Barmpton on 7 Marcli 1820, leaving his 
nroiierly lo his hrolUor Olmvles, a iinal sale 
being hold on 8 Oct. 1820, 

Robert was described as ‘n model all- 
round farmer— good cattle, good shuop, good 
oroiis,neal hodgos,noal forui-buildinga,' hut, 
not boing so mneh of a specialist, was loss 
lojown than hU more hasinoaslilni ojkI ver- 
satile brother Charles. 

[Authoiillcs os under Q)ui{i.u8 Coutmo,] 

E. C-n, 

COLLINS, 'WILLIAM W1LKIB(182A- 
1883), norolisl, oldest sou of tho psintor, 
Wiliiara Collins (1788-1847) [q. v.l, and' 
older brotlicr of Oluitlos AUslon Qoilins 
[q.v.)^ born in 'Tavistock Square, London, 
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on _8 Jan. 1824, was named after liis fathor^s friend’s novel, ‘ Hide and Secki’^rodumT^ 
intimate friend and brother aeademieian, Sir 1864._ In 1866 Collins began contrilm?*'* 
David “WilMe. He always called himself to_ Diclrens’s periodical ‘HousoLold'VVb 
and was addressed by his friends as ‘Wilkie, with ‘ Sister Eose,’ a story in four parts n 
the William being allowed to fall into abey- contributed again to the'IIollyTroe’Clii.t 
nnoe. After private education at Highbury, mas number of 1866, and he spent tbefi 
he ment two or throe years with his parents lowing winter with Dickens at Paris 
in Italy, and in 1841 was articled by his planned the ‘ Wreck of the Golden 1102 
father to the London firm of Antrobusft Co., and ‘ Frozen Deep.' Both ‘ After Lark’ an 1 
who were engaged ill the tea trade. While ‘The Dead Secret’ mipoared serially ; 
thus employed, and while under the in- ' Household Words.’ During the latterpw 
fluence of a strong boyish admiration for ofl867 he further collaborated with DicW 
Bulwer Lytton, he clandestinely produced in 'The Lazy Tour ofTwo Idle Apprentice' 
a novel in which he utilised with great and ‘The Perils of certain English Prisoner' 
cleverness all the local information ho had (for which Collins wrote chap, ii.) Inlgs# 
acquired nt Home. Ilis father was so he contributed the ‘Queen of Hearts' to 'All 

pleased with the novel (published some years the Year Hound,’ with which ‘Houseliold 
later os ‘Antonina’) that ha emancipated Words’ was by this time incorporated and 
him from the tea warehouse, and caused in the same periodical appeared during ISFO 
his name to be entered at Lincoln's Inn his first great popular success, ‘The ‘Wtiniini 
(18 May 1 846), whence he was called to the in White.’ Excelling in every trick tlint a 
bar on 21 Nov. 1861. In the meantime hk novelist has at his disposal, he ptwed a 
father died (in 1847), and Willde first oji- sjilendid serial writer, and all his best works 
poared in print as his biographer. His after the ‘Woman in White,' such ns ‘No 
rambling and diffuse, hut on the whole very Name,’ ‘Armadale,’ ‘The Moonstone,' tnd 
creditabloj pwformance appeared in two ‘The New Magdalen,’ were produced in tbs 
A'olumos in 1848. Extremely clover and fashion— ‘Armadale’ and the ‘New Mag- 
versatile, he at first cherished the idea of dalen’in the ‘ Cornhill’ and ‘ Temple Bot’ 
supporting himself and his mother by fol- respectively, the other Ihree (oomprisinghis 
lowing in his father's footsteps, and he ex- moat brilliant work) in ‘Alltlie Year lontd.’ 
hibited a landscape at the Hoyal Academy In 1807 Collins joiiiod Dickens in writing 
in 1849. At the same time he prepared for * No Thoronghforo.' During 1878-4 ho fob 
press his novel ‘ Antonina,’ -which was ac- lowed Dioltcna’a example in visiting tlie 
corded an enconraging recration npon its United States and j^vi^ public readings— 
appearance in 1860, and in 1861^ as the fruit his short story, ‘Ilie Frozen Deep,’ being 
of a summer vaootion in the neighbourhood generally seleoted for this purpose. SuW 
of Fenzance, he published his ‘Eamhles quently his pliWj ‘Honk and lliohea,'wIiieh 
beyond Eailways.’ He only preceded the had proved a failure at the Adelphi (June 
Cornish railway by one year, hut the book 1883), had a long and inost successful career 
was a success, and went through several edi- in America, After his return from A merici 
tions. In this same year ‘Wilkie Collins he became more and more of a recluse, 
first met Cliarles Dickens, and from this though he occasionally visited Enmsgate 
time may ho dated his vocation to letters during the summer, Intimacies formed as t 
as a proicsslon, Collins’s conception of the young man led to his being harassed, after 
novel as -written drama (by preference melo- lie hocamo famous, in a manner wliidi proi ed 
drama) harmonised exactly with that of very prejudicial to his ponce of mind, 'Tlimigh 
Dickens, and the two novelists, unequal as a genial host, he easily adopted a somewbat 
they were both in gonius and reputation, cynical and pessimistic tone in conversation, 
became almost at once firm friends and active lie was very critical of the oJficial ' Life’ of 
correspondents. Thelettersof DIckons(which Charles DicJrons, which he called ‘The Life 
alone are preserved) ore among the moat of John Forster, with occasional Anecdotes 
interesting that we possess from his pen, and of Charlos Dideens,’ His own copy was 
the constant inquiries as to the stale of his covered with annotations and corrections, 
friend’s health indicate very cleorly the phy- The last years of his life witnessed the 
sical weakness that Collins had to contend gradual decline of his powers, due in larp 
■with even thus early in his career. In measure to ill-heallh, to relieve whioli He 
September 1862 Collins took part in the hod recourse to large and always incioaeing 
theatricals organised by Dickens at his resi- doses of opium. At the time of his being 
denco, Tavistock House, and for performance called to the bar he was residing atGlouoestet 
there he -wrote in 1866 ‘The Lighthouse.’ Place, wheuoo lie removed to Hanover Place 
Dickens formed a very high opinion of lus (whore Edward Pigott, Millais, and Holman 
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;r7Xme^eml3ers of his cicolo, over 
S himother still presided), and siibse- 
“ fw to Harley Street. lie died at 
Street on 23 Sept. 1889 and 
'' five days later m Kensnl Green 
A Jortroit of Wilkie Oollins os 
Sn. his brother 0. A. Collins was 


;»I. hiS brother 

‘ .„L w A, Geddes. Another, painted m 
1 Tr lifsV Iludolf Lehmann, belongs to 
^ e" o! Lehmann (Cat. Fiatoi-ian EM, 

^''riifhaMnoe of Dickons is very clearly 
•’in Collins’s work, yot there is 


I 


rsison to believe that Collins had nearly as 
Lch influence upon the latest works of the 
^ter writer as Dickens had iipon him. 
Didiens longed to shine as an elahoralor of 
Its while Collins, the past master of the 
riot aspired to be a delineator of oharnotar 
ini’ to produce didactic fiction and rc- 
fomiatory romance after the Dickensian 
lie succeeded in evolving some good 
chataeters in ‘No Name’ and ‘Armadale,’ 
tut his best figures are somi-hurlcsmie, such 
as John Betteridge and Captain Wraggo, 
and even, to a certain extent, Count Nosoo. 
In his anxiety to individiinliso them ho made 
them too muoU like ‘ ohavnotor part a.’ The 
actors having been brought on tlio stage, 
aweU-deflned ol(jooti8 sot before the jior- 
fntnisrs, the discovery of a secret or a orimo, 
tlierccoveijof a fortune, or tlih vindication 
ofadoubtml raarriago oorli/lonto, countor- 
plotters are introduced and obstacles ncon- 
inniatedj but eventually, after a displny of 
the utmost ingenuity, the object is attaiiiod. 
hi order to give ‘ actuality ' to the story, llio 
latter is often oondiiotod hy moons of ex- 
tracts from diaries, personal narratives, and 
ercerpts from documents, of svliich the 
author poses as editor. In the coursn of 
these operations tiio author lins tlie gift, ns 
Mr. Swinbiiime justly observes, of ‘ exciting 
a curiosity, which in the onso of the younger 
and more impressible readers amounts to 
snriety.’ If Ooleridgo had knosvn *Tlio 
hloonstonc,’ he might well have given it a 

J Iace beside ‘The Alchemist’ and ‘Tom 
ones’ for ingonnlty of plot. ‘ 'Dio con- 
struction is most minute and moat wonder- 
ful,’ wroto Anthony Trollopo of his follow 
novelist, ‘ but I can never lose the taste of 
the construction. The author seems always 
irmning me to remember that something 
happened at exactly hair-post two o’olomc 
on Tuesday morning, or that a woman dis- 
appeared from the road just llfteon yards 
beyond the fourth mileetono' (Auioh'of/r, 
ii. 82). Among the ‘ lireathless admirors’ 
of ‘The Woman in Whito’ was Tildward 
FitzGerald, wlio thought of calling Ills lior- 


ring-lugger the Marian Ilalcombe. Wilkie 
Collins’s style is imornamented, but well 
adapted to hoop the reader’s mind clear 
amid the complications of the story. lie 
eorreoted and rowipto extensively, and 
most of his manuscript was vorr heavily 
scored. 

The following is n list of Collins’s most 
important publications ; 1. ‘ Memoirs of tlie 
Life of William Collins, 11. A. By his Son,' 
London, 1616, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. ‘Antonina, 
or tho Fall of Dome. A Eomimce of tlio 
Piflh Century,’ 1860, Svo. S. ‘Basil: a 
Story of Modern Life,’ 1862, Svo. 4, ‘ Hide 
and Seek : ’ a story of deafness and dumb- 
ness, 1861 (French version, ‘ Caohe-Cadie,’ 
1877). 6. ‘After Dark' (short stories), 

1866. 6. ' The Dead Secret : * a sensational 
story, embodying a study of blindness, 
1867 (French version os ‘Lo Secret,’ 1868). 

7. ‘The Queen of Heart a: a Collection of 
Stories with a connecting Link,’ 1800. (It 
was dedicated lo E. Dauraud Forgues, wlio 
inscribed his ‘ Originaux . , . de TAnglclorro 
Contcmporaiiio’ to Oollins in the same year.) 

8. ‘Tho Woman in White,’ 1800 (dedicated 
to Barry Cornwall j seven editions appeared 
within six months, and several translations). 

9. ‘No Name,’ 1862 (numerous editions). 

10. ‘My Misoollanios,’ 1863, 2 vols. Svo. 
(vol. ii. contains an intorosting sketch of an 
old friend, Dougins Jerrold). 11. ‘Arma- 
dale,’ 186(i; a study ofhorouity, containing 
tho characlOT portrait of liydia Owilt, 
12. ‘'Dio Moonstone: a Bomanco,’ 1808 
(* Ln Fierro do Lnno,’ 1872). 1 8, ‘ Man and 
Wife,’ 1870: an atliiok on tho briitolising 
ciTect of an uuduo devotion to nlhlelios 
(‘ Mari ot Femme,’ 1872). 14. ‘Poor Miss 
Finch,’ 1 872 (‘ Panvro Lucilo I ’ 1876). 16. 

‘ Tho Now Mttgdnlon,' 1873 (numerous edi- 
tions ! in Fronoli, ‘ Lii M ovlo Vivnnte,’ 1 873). 
10. ‘'Die Frozen Deop’ and other storios 
(first issued in America), 1874 (‘La Mer 
{Jlaciahi,' 1877). 17. ‘Tho Law and the 
Jmdy,’ 1 876 j nimod npfainsl tho Scottish ver- 
dict of ‘not provon’ (‘LaPialo du Orimo,’ 
1876). 18. ‘The Two Destinies,’ 1876: a 
tolopnthio story, xatj ingeniously writ! on, 
and tho host of his later works, 10, ‘ 'Dio 
llaunlod I lot el’ (a mystery of modern 
Venioo), 1878. 20. ‘'I'ho Fallon Loaves,’ 
1879. 21. 'Jpzohol’s Daughter,’ last). 28. 
‘Tho Black Hobo,’ 1881, 23. ‘Heart and 
F!oioncB,’]888, 24. ‘I say No,’ 1884. 26. "Tho 
Evil Genius,’ 1880. 26. ‘Tho Legacy of 

Cain,’ 1888. 27, ‘Blind Love’ (this was 
running through the ‘Illustrated London 
Nows’ at the time of the novelist’s death). 
Ncorly all tho above were included in the 
Tauohnitz 'Collection of British Authors,’ 
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and the majority were translated into one 
or more European languages. 

Among Collins's plays the chief were: 
‘The Frozen Deep’ fprivately printed 1806), 
first performed at Tavistooh llouse in 1867, 
and then at the Gallery of Illustration and 
elsewhere for the benefit of Douglas Jerrold|s 
family, Collins also dramatised four of his 
works, viz, ‘Armadale : a Drama,’ 1866, sub- 
sequently dramatised anew as ‘ Miss Gwilt,’ 
1876; ‘Wo Name’ (1870; this had been dra- 
matised by W. B. Bernard in 186S) ; ‘ The 
Woman in White: a DramUj’ 1871; and 
‘The New Magdalen’ (published by the 
author in 1873, and also the subject of 
several piratical versions and translations). 
The lost was the most successful of the 
author's plays. 

[llluslraled London Nows, 28 Sept. 1880 (por- 
trait) , Tlmns, 24 and 28 Sept, 1880 ; Spectator, 
28 Sept. 1889; World, 2fi Sept. 1880, Atlio- 
uteum, 1880,ii,418 ; Biogr.ipli, 1870, i. 8 ; Charles 
Dickens's Letters; Forster’s Life of Dickens; 
OolobritirB of the Century, Graves's Diet, of 
Artists; Siviuburne's Studies in Fhobo and 
Poetry; Foster’s Mon at the Bar ; Temple B.ir, 
Ixzxix, and oil. ; Dnivorsnl Iloview, October 1880. 
See also intorcsting critical notices from different 
points of view by Messrs. A. Lang and II, Qnilter, 
Contemp, lioriew, liii, and IviL] T. S. 

COLOMB, PHILIP HOWARD (1831- 
1800), vice-admiral, third son of General 
George Colomb and of Mary, daughter of 
Sir Abraham Bradley King, hart., twice 
lord mayor of Dublin, was born on 29 May 
1881. He entered the navy in February 
1846 on board the Tartarus on the Irish 
station ; and from November 1846 to Maroh 
1840 was in the steam frigate Sidon in the 
Mediterranean. He was then appointed to 
the Reynard on the China etation, and was 
still ill her when she was wrecked on the 
Plata shoal in 1861. He remained on the 
station as a siipornumorary in various ships, 
till in September he wos appointed to the 
Serpent, in which, from November till May 
1852, be was engaged in the Burmese war 
and was present at the capture of Rangoon, 
lie passed his examination in aeamauehip 
in May 1862, and continued in the Serpent 
as acting mate and acting lieutenant till she 
was paid ofi' in January 1854, In March he 
joined the Phoenix for a voyage to Smith 
Sound under the command of Captain (after- 
wards Admiral) Sh' Edward Augustus Ingle- 
field [q. V. Suppl.] On his return to England 
in October he was ^pohited to the Ajax 
gnardship, and on S Feb, 1 865 was promoted 
to he lieutenant of the Hastings, going up 
the Baltic under the commaud of (Sir) 
James Crawford Oaffln [q. v.] In May 1860 


ha was appointed to the ExoaUmtl^ 
^nnery course, and, having passed out ! 
November ] 867, was m December i ' “ 


flag-lieutenant to Rear-admiral Sir Ttmlf 
Sabine Pasley [q. v.], then admual suS 
tendent at Devoiipoxt, and later on to PmW. 
successor, (Sir) Thomas Matthew Chatk 
Symonds [q. v.] ” 

These appointments, commonplace asthev 
usually wore, proved the turning point rf 
Oolomb’s career. They brought him into a 
more direct relation with the current system 
of signals, and the subject grow on him 
In 1868 he was ordered by the admiralty to 
examine and report on a system of day as- 
nalswhichthey had bought. Onhisshowiro 
that it was unsuitable for the sea service Im 
■was asked to turn his attention to night sir. 
nals, which wore still made in the piimitiis 
manner devised in the soventeenlh centuiy. 
Colomb had already studied this problem 
but ■without succoss ; lio now resumed hu 
experiments, and after many mouths’ work 
devised a system still in use in the naTy,and 
rightly known as ' Oolomb’a Flashing Sibils,' 
It was, in foot, an application of the telfr 
graphic system known as Morse’s, in which 
the movements of the needle were replaced 
by long and short flashes from a lamp hy 
night, or blasts from the fog horn or steam 
whistle in fog. The novelty of this has bees 
disputed, and it seems not impossible that 
the method had been more or less vaguely 
suggested before ; hut no evidence of ony 
previous praoticol adaptation of it has erer 
been produced. At the time it ■was certaiidy 
regarded as absolutely new ; and it was only 
after much opposition aud many unfilV 0 u^ 
able reports that Colomb was at last attached 
to the Edgar, the flagship of the channel 
squadron, in which the admiral, (Sir) Sidney 
Colpoys Daores [q. v.], was instrucM to lo- 
port on an exhaustivQ series of experiments. 
Colomb joined the ship ou 16 July and was 
allowed a quarter of an hoiu' to instruct a few 
signalmen, Tlie some night Dacres, hy an 
im]}romptu and unexpected question put hy 
the signal apparatus, ■which was at once 
understood and answered, convinced him- 
self of the volue of the invention, and pa^ 
tially adopted it fl'om that day. Before tha 
end of the year Dacrcs and all the captains 
of the Channel ficot sent in reports calling 
for the immediate adoption of the system. 
The apparatus was therefore supphed to 
every ship of the Channel fleet ana to many 
in tho Mediterranean, and was ful^ adopted 
in tho na^vy on 12 Feh. 1867. It is this 
system that is still in use, though jn the 
course of years some changes in detail hays 
been made. 
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Ooloail) was promoted 
runic of commander, but continued 
‘?irnomina% to the Edgar or the 
\w!fortbeMrfecting of liis system of 
•2nff. In re67 be was for some tirao 


Emm^ioneatbe Dryad for tbe East 
S station. Of bis experiences m that 
Jnmraand he wrote an interesting account 
Srtlie title of ‘Slave Oatoliing in the 
S^Oeean-(1873,8vo). On4Apnll870 
hfuas advanced to post rank, and for the 
^ter part of the next four years was om- 
Bloved at the admiralty prepari^ ^ the 
Wanual of Fleet Evolutions,’ oHicially 
isuedinl874. For the next throe years, 
1874-7) he commanded the Audacious on the 
fihina station, as flag captain to Vice-admiral 
&red riiillipps Ityder rti. v.] ; .in 1880 
ie commanded the Thunderer in the 
Mediterranean, and from 1881 to 1884 was 
captain of the ateam-roscrvo at Portsmouth, 
ftwn wliieh in September 1884 ho was ap- 
pointed to the Duke of Welliiifilon as flag 
captain to Sir Geo/Troy 'J’liomas Phipps 
Hornby [q^. v. Siipph] This was hie last 
active service. On 20 May 1880 ho was re- 


B ^rniml on 1 Ang, 1802. lie settled down 
at Botloy in Ilampshiro, and tiiere ho died 
Buddenly, of an alfeotion of tho heart, on , 
18 Oct, 1899. lie married in 18137 Ellon I 
%tinie, daughter of Oaptaiii Hook, who j 
aomvos him, and left issue, husidos two 
daufflitors, six sons, of whom five are in tho 
pabric service. A good lithograph portrait 
has been published since his doatii. 

Always a man of si roiig lit erary iustiuots, 
in bis retirement ho dovolod himself more 


and more to tho study of hietory ns a key 
to the many problems of naval policy and 
strategy wliicli are continually arising. Tho 
adence of naval evolutions ho had, thooroli- 
colly, a complole mostory of, though bard 
fate prevented him from comhiiiing praotico 
with Ilia theory, and thus his views did not 
always, among naval men, moot with that 
ready aoceptauce which many holiovod thoy 
ware entitled to. An uiitirhig corrospoudont 
of the ' Times,’ he had an opinion to oxpross 
on every naval subject of tho day ; at tho 
maetipp at the Eoyal United Rorvice In- 
stitution he was a regular attendant and a 
frequent epeaker ns well as the contributor 
of eeverol important papers, soiuo of which 
wore publishod in a small volume undov tho 
title or ' Beeays on Naval Dofence ' (1 803, or. 
8vo). lie was also tho author of ‘ Noval 


Warfare : its ruling principle and practice 
hiatorieally treated’ (1891, roy, 8vo), a work 
whose very great merit is somewhat obscured 
by what many would think its ucodlose 
length ; end a ‘ Memoir of Sir Astley Cooper 
Key’ (1898, 8vo), which, as a professional 
biography, is among tho very best. For tho 
last two or throe years ho hod boon working 
j at a momoir of Arthur Ilerhorl, earl of Tor- 
rington [q. v.], whose character and whose 
cpnduot of the battle of Deachy Head he con- 
sidered to have been grossly misrepresent od 
by our most popular historians, Ho was 
also the author of numerous pamphlets on 
naval matters. 

[O’Byrno’sNav. Biogr. Diet. 2nd edit. ; Times, 
18 Oct, 1800 [ United Sorvioo Mag. November 
and Deeombei 1800, N.S. xx. 214, 306; Colomb 
and Bolton’s Tho Hyeloui of lliisbing Signals 
adopted in her Mivjosty’a Army and Navy ; En- 
eycloximdia Brit. Oth edit, e.ii, ‘ Signals;’ Navy 
Lists; personal knowledge; private informa- 
tion.) J. X.L. 

OOLQUHOUN, Sir PA'PEIOK MAO- 
OIlflMEAlOII (1816-1801), diplomatist, 
author, and oarsman, horn on 13 April 
1816, was the eldest son of tho Choralicr 
James Oolqulioun, and groat-grandson of 
Patrick Oolqulioun rq.v.] His father was 
chargd d’aHliiros of tho king of Saxony, tho 
duko of Uldonhiirg, and oT tho Ilaneoatio 
ropuhlics, Lubock, Bremen, and Hamburg ; 
ho was also political agent for many of the 
West Indian islands, a knight of the Otto- 
man empire, and commaiidor of tho Saxon 
order of morit. Patriolc oiitorod Woslmiii- 
stor Holiool on 26 May 1829, loft in Aiigust 
18S2, and was admitted pensioner of St, 
John’s Onllogo, Oninbriilgp, on 27 Fob. 1838, 
IJograduatod D.A. in 1837, M,A, in 1844, 
and LL.D, in 186 L; ho was olso LLJ) of 
lloidolborg (1888). On 1 May 1834 ho was 
admitted student of tho Inuor ’romplo, and 
on d May 1 838 ho was oallod to the bar ; ho 
booamo Q.O. in 1808, honchor of his inn iu 
1860, and troasuvor m 1888. 'rhrough his 
fatlior’e ooiinoction willi tho Ilaiise towns, 
ho was in 1840 appoiiitod thoir plonipoten- 
tiary to ooucludo commercial treaties with 
Turkoy, Persia, and Qreoco. 'riioso duties 
ocoupicd liim four years, and on his rotum to 
England in 1844 ho joined tho homo circuit, 
In 1846 ho was olootod n follow of tho Eoyal 
Sooioty of LiUwaturo, dining Ilallam’s prosi- 
doncy; ho was placed on the council in 
1^0, was mado librarian in 1862, vice- 
presidont in 1869, and president in suocos- 
sion to the duke of Albai^ in 1886. During 
his rosidenoo in England ha wrote his ‘Sum- 
mary of tho Koinan Oivil Law,' a enhstantial 
work in four largo volumes (Loudon, 8vo, 
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1849-54). In 1867 he woe appointecl aulie 
councillor to the king of Saxony, and he was 
standing counsel to the Saxon legation until 
it was abolished by the war of 1868. 

In 1868 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, then 
colonial secretary, appointed Colc^uhoun a 
member of the supreme court of justice in 
the Ionian Islands, and in 1861 he became 
chief justice of the court, and was knighted. 
In the following year the high commissioner. 
Sir Henry Knight Storks [q.v.], dismissed 
two Ionian judges. Colquhoun took their 
part, and in 1864, after Uio cession of the 
islands to Greece, he bitterly attacked Storks 
in ‘ The Hismissiu of the Ionian .Tudges : a 
Letter to Sir H. Storks’ (London, 8vo). 
Storks’s action was, however, upheld by the 
colomal office. In 1876 Colquhoun pub- 
lished a treatise on ‘ The Supreme Court of 
Judioature Acts’ (London, 8vo), whioh 
reached a second edition in the same year. 
This wos followed by ‘ Hussian Despotism ’ 
(London, 1877, 8vo), evoked by the Bul- 

f arion atrocity agitation, and ‘ A Concise 
[istory of the Order of the Temple ’ (Bed- 
ford, 1878, 8vo), whioh was dedicated to the 
Prince of Woles. In 1 880 he was oloetod 
honorary follow of St. .Tohn’s College, Cam- 
bridge. lie died at his chambers in Klim's 
Bench Walk, Temple, on 18 May 1891 *, his 
widow, Katherine, daughter of M. do St. Vi- 
tal is, whom he married in 1848, survived him. 

Colquhoun was a man of romorkable lin- 
guistic attainments ; he spoke most of the 
tongues and many of the dialeots of Europe, 
was a thorough classical scholar and a 
jurist. lie received orders of merit from 
the sultan of Turkov, the kings of Greece 
and of Saxony, and the duke of Oldenburg. 
He was also, like his brother, the Chevalier 
James du Colqiihoun (d, 1 SOD, who founded 
the Cercle Hautique at Cannes (Times, 
25 March 1891), a noted oarsman. In 1887 
(WooDOATB, pp. 38, 296, or in 1836 accord- 
ing to his own account, Eagh, xi. 228) ho 
won tho Wingdold sculls, which made him 
amateur champion of England, and in tho 
some year he founded tho Colquhoun soulls 
for the heneflt of the Lady Margaret Boat 
dub ; in 1842 the prize was thrown open to 
the university. In 1837 he also rowed at 
Henley in a rooe between St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Queen’s College, Oxford, 
the head boats of the respective universities, 
and for many years he was secretary of the 
Leonder Boat Club. 

[The best account of Colquhoun is contained 
in the Engle (St. John’e College, Cambridge, 
Megozino), xvi, 667-72, See also Colqulionn’s 
letter in the Eaglo, xiv. 228 sqq. ; liis works in 
Brit Mus. Libr.; Qroduati Oantabr. 1800-1884; 


Times, ID May 1891 ; Poster’s 
Men ot the Bor j B.vrker and StennS wLS? 
Seh. Beg. ; Woodgate’s Boating, 30 
206; Men of tho Time, 1 3th edit , Fnfi ’ 
from U P. Scott, master, St. Jota" 
Cambridge.] ^ p "K 

OOHGIIEVE, IHCHARD (ISlS-lgtoi 
positivist, third son of Thomas Congte™ k? 
Julia_ his wife, was born at Learning; 
Hastings, Warwickshire, on 4 Sept, llw 
Ho wos educated under Dr. ArnoldatEimw' 
and at the miiversity of Oxford, wlie«k 
gained a scholarship ot Wadliom Colleaa 
matriculated on 23 Eeh. 1837, gtadurted 
B.A. (first class in liter<e Awnamores) t 
1840, and proceeded M.A. in 1843. g, 
came to Oxford a typical pupil of Arnold 
high-minded, intensely earnest, and latitu- 
dinaiian in his theological opinions, a? 
success in tho schools was naturally followed 
by election to a fellowship at his college 
whore, with n brief interval during whieh 
he taught a form ot Bngby, he resided as 
tutor for tho next ten years. His influence 
upon his pupils is soid to havebeen singulatlt 
bracing, morally as well as intelleotnally. ’ 

The turning-point in Congreve’s life waa 
a visit to Paris shortly after the revolution 
of 1848. Ho there mot Barthdlemv St.- 
Hilaire and Auguste Comte, and the inflii- 
enoe of the latter thinker proved deoisiva and 
enduring. On kis return to Oxford he em- 
barlced on a course of study whioh reeulted 
in the adoption of the entire positiviet sya- 
tem, including the religious cult, IIs m 
consequence resigned hie fellowship (1856). 
loft Oxford, and soon afterwards founded 
tho positivist community in London. 'While 
preparing for his life-work as exponent of 
the now gospel ho studied medicine, and in 
1866 wns admitted M.R.O.P, In the early 
days of tho movemout ho took the chief part 
in the ostahlislimeut of tho propaganda in 
Chapel Street, Lamb's Conduit Street, Lon- 
don, nnd for somo years worked harmo- 
niously with Mr. Eroderio Harrison and 
other leading positivist s. In 1878, however, 
he issued a oircular (17 June) in which he 
claimed for himself an authority independent 
of M. Fierro Lafitto, Oomt e’a principal execu- 
tor, and as siioli then universally acknow- 
ledged as the head of the positivist com- 
munity. Some positivists joined him; 
others, among whom were Mr. Eredorie 
Harrison, Dr. Bridges, Professor Beesly, 
Mr. Vernon Lushington, and James Cotter 
Morison [q. v.], remained in union with 
M. LaflUe, and opened Newton Hall, Eetter 
Lane, London, as their place of meeting. 
Congreve used the freedom which this sepoio- 
tion allowed him to elaborate 0 higher form 
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Ilti continued, nolwitlistflnding; 

and the inoronsingly ndvenfl 
Enfflisli thouglil, zealous in the 
nf MB oDinions, and punctilioua m I 
((Jvocsfiy pyiQgt]y fiinoM’ons until 

a Wtead, on 6 JulvlSOO , 
in 1856 Maiy, daugfitei- oi; 

^•Co^efe^lSied ! 1. ‘The rolilics of 
1 -with English Notes/ London, 

•g sloi and edit. 1874 (a thoughtful and 
performance). 2. ‘The Eoinan 
SreoftheWest: Four Lectures delivei-ed 
t fha pliilosopliical Institution, Udinbiivgli , 
1865 8vo. 3. ‘Gibraltar; or, iho 
iSreign’ Policy of England/ London, 1857, 
K» ple.1 foi- the surrondor of tho hjok). 
i “india,’ London. 1867, 8vo (a ]iloa for 
jl'ie abandonment of our oastern dominions), 
e (T’lie Catechism of tho Positive lloligion. 
Tmnalated from the Eronch of Auguste 
So London, 1868,8vo; 3nd edit fsSS; 
^ adit. 1891. 6, ‘ Italy and the Western 
PairetSi and Elizabeth of England/ London, 
1862 12mo. 7. ‘ Mr. [William] Eroadhead 
’ " pi.] and tho Anonymous Press,’ 


tl)ndon, 1^67, 8vo. 8. ‘ Essays, Political, 
Social, and Eeligious/ London, 1874 j _ 2nd 
set. 1892, 8vo. 9. ‘ Human Catholicism/ 
London, 1876, 8vo. 

[Foiter’s Alumni Oxon. 17H-1888 ; Oxford 
Honours Bag.,' J. B. IVfo.'loy’s Lottors, p. 19.J; 
JJrodrick’s Mamorias and IinpraBaions, pp. lOfi- 
100 i Mon of tho Tima, 188 1 i Mon and Women 
of tlieTime, 1801 j Times, d July 1803 j Ann. 
Beg. 1800, ii. 168j Athonajiim, 16 July 1830; 
PoBtiviet Eeviaw, 1 Aug. 1800 ; information 
lindly fumishod by Prof. Boosly.] J. M. E. 

OOODB, Sin JOHN (1816-1892), civil 
engineer, son of Olmrlos Ooodo, solioitor, and 
of^n, daughter of .Toseph Bennett, rector 
of Great Wwhorougli, Essex, was born at 
Bodmin on 11 Nov. 18 10. lie was oduoated 
at Bodmin QrammarSohool and after leaving 
school entered his father's oflico. His natural 


tastes, however, were not for law bnt for 
engineering ; ho was thoreforo artiolod to 
Jamss Meadows Beiidol [q. v.] of Plymouth, 
and on completion of his pupilage ho worked 
for some years for that genUemnn and on tho 
Great Western Eailway. 

In 1844 he sot up in business for himself 
in Westminster as a consulting engineer, 
and remained there till 1847. In that year 
he was appointed resident engineer in charge 
of the great works at Portland harbour, 
which bad been designed by liondol. On 
the death of the latter in 1850 Coodo was 
appointed euginoor-in-ohief. and retained 
that post until the completion of the work 
in 1872, This harbour provided the largest 


area of doop water of any artiflolnl harbour 
in Great Britain, and was a worlc of the 
utmost national importance. The Arst stone 
of the groat breakwater was laid by the 
Xn'inoe consort on 26 .Tuly 1849, and tho Anal 
stone wns put in place by the prince of 
Wales in 1873, tlie work having therefore 
taken twenty-throe years to complete and 
having cost about a million sterling. 'The 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon 
Coode in 1872 for his services in connection 
with this national undertaking. 

While this work was going on Ooode 
served as a momhor of the royal commission 
on harbours of refuge, and also drew out 
tlio plons for the harbour which was to be 
construcled in Table Bay, Caps Town, and 
for umnoToiis other similar harbour works. 

lie was consulted by several of the moat 
important colonial govornmonts, notably by 
those of tho Sontli African and Australian 
colonies, in roforonco to proposed liarbour 
works, and he mado sovoral journeys to 
South Africa, Australia, and India in con- 
nection with the schemes upon which his 
advice was sought. In 1876 lie was in Capo 
Colony and in Natal, and again in 1877, and 
in 1878 and 1886 ho paid idsits to Australia 
and Now Zealand. Perhaps tho hovbour by 
which ho will bo best known aA.or Portland 
is the great harbour of Colombo in Ceylon. 
'Phis was coinmoncod in 1874 and completed 
in 1886, and has been of enormous buneAt to 
tlio colony of Ouylon and to the enetorn trade 
of tho empire. An account of the harbour 
is given in a paper written by the resident 
engineer (f’/'oe, Ifut, Civil Jilny, Ixxxvii, 70). 

The following other harbour works may 
bo mentioned among the great number for 
which Ooode was responsible: Waterford 
liarbour, Portland harbour(Australia), Fre- 
mantle barbour, and plans for tbo Dover 
commercial harbour, 

lie was a member of tho royal commis- 
sion on motropolil an sewage disohargo 
(1862-1), and of tho inlernationnl rommi^ 
sion of the Suez Canal: on tho latter ho 
served from 1884 till his death in 1892, 
After ho returned from liis second visit to 
the Australian colonics ho was made a 
K.0.111.G. in 1686, in rocog;nitioii of tho dis- 
tinguished services he had rendered to the 
OHipiro. 

I Ooodo was probably the most distingnisbod 
harbour engineer of the nineteenth century; 
it would be diflicult to estimate too highly 
the value to tho trade and mutual intor- 
courao of the dilferent parts of the British 
empire, of the harbour and river improve- 
ment schemes in every port of the world 
for which he was rosponsihle, 
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He was elected a member of the Institu- 
tion of Oivil Engineers in 1849, served for 
many years on the council, and was presi- 
dent from May 1889 to May 1891. H 0 was 
also an active member of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, and sat on its council from 1881 
till his death. 

Coode died at Brighton on 2 March 1892. 
He married in 1842 Jane, daughter of 
William Price of Woston-snpei^Maro. 

There is a portrait of him in oil at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, and abust, the 
property of Mrs. Lillingston, the Vicarage, 
Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 

Goode contributed a very valuable paper 
to the Institution of Oivil Engineers in 1862 
on the ‘ Ohesil Banlr ' fJPjvo, Inst, Civil Eng, 
xii. 620), and his presideatial address to tlie 
oivil engineers was delivered in 1889 (ib, 
xo'x. 1). He wrote many professional re- 
ports, ohioily on harbours, the most impor- 
tant of which are Table llay (Weymouth, 
1859) i Whitehaven (London, 1 866) ; on 
militow horbours (London, 1876) ; Table 
Bay,M!osael Bay, &o. (London, 1877)} Port 
Natal (London, 1877) ; Melbourne (Lon- 
don, 1879) ; Report on Harbours and Rivers 
in Queensland, Maokay (London, 1887); 
Townsville (London, 1887) ; Report on 
River Tyne ImprovomentB (London, 1877) ; 
Report on tidal dillicultiea on Dee at Chester 
(Chester, 1891). 

[Obituary notices in Free. Inst. Civil Eng, 
cxiii, ; Burke’s Peerage &c. 1890; Times, 
8 March 1892.] T. H. B. 

COOK, ELIZA (1818-1889), poet, born 
on 24 Dec. 1818, was the youngest of tho 
eleven children of a brnsier living in London 
Road, Southwark, When she was about 
nine years old her father retired from busi- 
ness, and the family went to live at a small 
farm in St. Leonard’s Forest, near Iloreham. 
Her mother eiioouragod Eliza’s fondness for 
imaginative literature, but tho child was 
almost entirely self-oducatod. She began 
to write verses before she was fifteen ; in- 
deed, some of her most popular poems, such 
ns ‘I’m afloat’ and the 'Star of OlengaiTy,’ 
were composed in her girlhood. Her firet 
volume, ‘Lays of a Wild Harp,’ appeared as 
eoi-ly as 1886, when she was hut seventeen. 
Encouraged by its favourable reception, she 
began to send verses without revealing her 
name to the ‘Weekly Dispatch,' tho ‘Metro- 
politan Magazine,’ and the ‘ Now Monthly 
Magazino ; ’ and Jordan sang her praises in 
the ‘ Literary Gazotto.’ After a time she 
oonflned herself to the ‘ Weekly Dispatch,’ 
where her first ooutrihution liad appeared 
under the signature ‘ 0.’ on 27 Nov. 1830. 


In May of the following vearCnirT'' 
printed tho ‘Old Arm Chair’ win?*!" 
mitials. This, by far the most popuht 'j 
Eliza Cook’s pooms, was inspired bv 
for her dead mother. Its aueoess andtU 

of other verses from the same pen insj,, 
the proprietor of the ‘Dispatch’ 

Harmer of Ingress Abbey in Ken^oS 
a notice inserted in his paper reaupstm™ 
that the writer would reveal her naiw 
Eliza Cook, who was now living iu ttf' 
neighbourhood of St. Qeorge’s Road, Wol 
worth, complied with the request, The tel 
suit was a handsome pecuniary acknovfkdff 

ment, and 0 regular engagement to contrihuta 

to the paper. Her second volume, entitled 
‘Melaia and other Poems,’ was published in 
London in 1838 (reissued in 1840 and 18151 
and met with groat sucoess both in England 
and America, whore an edition was Issnotl « 
New York in 1844. The poem whieh gam 
its title to tho volume is an eastern tale 
the thoino being the attachment of a dog to 
his master. “ 


In May 1849 Eliza Cook brought out a 
publication upon somowhat similar lines to 
‘Chambers’s Journal,’ which she Miiad 
‘ Eliza Cook’s Jouraol.’ It had great popu- 
larity among tho aame class of reatea to 
which her poetry appealed, and was for a 
time highly sucoossful. But she W no 
great journalistic ability, and, her hesli 
breaking down, tbe piiblicnlion was discon- 
tinued aflev November 1864, Great part 
of its contents reappeared in ‘ Jottings fiom 
my Journal,' 1860. They consisted of essays 
and sketches written In a simple, clear, and 
unpretending stylo, end generally conveyed 
some moral lesson. Soma of them are mild 
satires on the social failings of her contem- 
poraries, and exhibit good sense and soma 
humour. W ith the exception of this volume, 
and a collection of aphorisms entitled ' Dia- 
mond Dust,’ publisliod in 1866, she never 
essayed prose. 

Moauwhila, bad health compoUed her to 
take a long rest, and it was not until 1864 
that she produced fresh verse in tho volume 
called ‘Nevy Echoes and other Poems,’ It 
showed failing power, and was not so suc- 
cessful as her previous eflorls. On 16 June 
1868 Eliza Cook roceived a oivil list peneicn 
of 1007. a yoar, llouceforth she pubMed 
nothing hut a few poems in tho ^ Weekly 
Dispatch,’ and she soon become something 
like a confirmed mvalid. Her popularity 
waned, though she was in receipt of royal- 
ties from her publishers almost to the close 
of her life. Ghe died on 23 Gept. 1880 at 
Thornton Hill, Wimbledon, in her seventy- 
first your, 
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on tba other Inna, novel degoncrnlos 
'7’ Z mowldsh. Her sympnlhetio lines, 
Poor Hood,’ led to the erection of a monu- 
S Kensal Greon cemetery to that 
^’^'Lwhfit neeleoted man of gomiia. Ool- 
iSeoditio®^ (exclusive of ‘ New Echoes^ 
OMMod in 1861-3, i vela., and 18^, 1 vol. 
1 with illustrations by Dalziol Brothers 
w T Gilbert, J. Wolf, and others. Oora- 
f fa hioludve editions followed in 1870 
SindoB Olasaics’randlSSS (New York). 
Liected poems, inoludiiig the Old Arm 
Chair,’ the 'Englishman,^ ‘God spocd the 
pL(fh,’ondtlie ‘Eaising of the Maypole,’ 
Uh preface by John IT. Ingram, aro m 
A. H. Miles’s ‘Poets of the Century;’ and 
m 1861 n. Simon edited a quart o volume 
ofpieees dona into Gorman. 

rifotabla Women of our own Times, pp. 138- 
H(l mth portrail } Milos’s Poota of tlio Gon- 
(Bjy; Times, 26 Sept. 1880; Daily Nowa, 
25 and 27 Sant. ; Illuslr. London Nows, 6 Oct., 
mth portrait; Acndomy and Atbonamim, 
28 Sept. ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; Allibono's Diet. Engl. 
Lt, vol, i. and Snpph] G. Lb G. N, 

COOK,EEEDERIO CIIAELES (1810- 
1889 ), editor of the ' Spooker’s Oommonlary/ 
bom in Berkshire in 1810, wos admitted as 
a ekar of St. John’s Oollogo, Cnrabridgo, 
8 July 1824, gradual od B.A. with a llrat 
ctointhe oIosHCal tripos in 1831, and M.A, 
in 1844. After leaving Cambridge he studied 
fbt a while under Niebuhr at Bonn. lie 
was ordained hy the bishop of London 
(filonifleld) in 1839, and a few years lator 
was made her maiesty’s inspector of church 
schools. In this oapacity he issuud in 1 8 10 
his ‘Poetry for Schools.’ In 1867 ho was 
appointed chaplain-in-ordinavy to tho queen, 
in 1800 he became preacher at J/incoln’a 
Inn, in 1864 canon-residentiary at fSxotor 
Uthedral (replacing Harold Biwno), and 
in 1869 chaplain to the bishop of London. 
About 1864, when the minds of many per- 
sons were disquieted by tho ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ and by tho critical invostigations 
of Coleiiso, Ihe idea occiirrod to John Evolyn 
Denison, afterwords Yisoount Ossinglon, 
then speaker of the IIouBe of Commons, that 
the diiliculties which had boon raised with 
regard to the biblo should bo nnswored by 
the ehutoh in a sufficient manner. A com- 
mission woe formed, after consullntion with 
the hisho]^s, which divided tho bibla into 
eight socUons, and for each soction choao 
the scholars who wore most competent to 


handle it. Tho editorship of the whole was 
entruslsd to Cook, who had the reputation 
of being a good Hebrew soliolar and egypto- 
logist, with an adequate knowledge of recent 
geographical discovery in Palestine, Cook 
was assisted by the archbishop of York and 
tho regius professors of theology at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Tho first volume, containing 
Genesis and Exodus, was reached in 1871, 
and tho fourth volume of tho New Testa- 
montin 1881. The whole of ‘ The Speaker’s 
Commentary,* as it was called, forms ten 
volumes, excluding tho Apocrypha, which 
wore treated separately under the editorship 
of Dr.Wace in 1 888, Ine editor’s supervision 
of tho work of his oollcagnos was largely 
confined to sooing that no important inves- 
tigations on their respective subjects were 
accidentally unnoticed. The learning dis- 
played in tho work was nnforliinntely felt 
by many to bo neutralised by the avowedly 
apologetic aim of tho uiidortolcing, 'J'ho 
portions (by Dr. Harold Browne) refor- 
ringto the Pont atonch wore criticised with 
a ciamaging eevorily by Oolonso, Dr. A. 
Euonon, and others. Cook himself was a 
Yory severs orilie of the labours of tho ro- 
visors of tho Now Testament, and in his 
volume on ‘ Tho Rovisod Version of the 
First Three Gospels’ (1882) he wont ao 
far ns to maintain that tho soulhorn convo- 
cation, owing to tho oinifisions, corruptions, 
and blunders of the revisers, had iiiciirn>d 
a lorriblo weight of responsibility. Cook 
was made precentor of Exeter CaUiodral 
in 1873. lie rosignod his preachorship oft 
Lincoln’s Tiin in 1880. Be uovoted his time 
thoncoforth almost wholly to philology, and 
prodnood his romorkahlo 'The Origins of 
Itolimon and Language ’ (1 884), in which lie 
nphmd tho original unity of speech. Ho is 
said to have been acquainted with fifty-two 
languages. He was a complete invalid 
dumg tho last years of his lifu, but wont 
on adding to his oxoellent library, which ho 
boquoaihud to tho chaptor, and which is 
now housed in tho now oloistor building at 
Exotor. Ho died at Exeter on 23 Juno 1889, 
Ho married on 2 Juno 1840 Jessie Barbara, 
daughter of Alexander Douglas M'Kousio of 
Burlestonj Huntingdonsliire, but left no 
issue. Ills widow survived him but a few 
months, dying at Exelor on 5 Oct. 1889 
{Qmrclim, 9 (Jot.) 

[Times, 24 Juno 1880; Guardian, 26 Juno 
1880; WoBlorn Morning Nows, 24 Juno 1880; 
Notes and Gleanings, ii, 114-20; Tho Patrician, 
i. 200 ; note ikom Mr. D, F. Scott, fellow of 
SU John’s College, Cambridgo ; Grad. Oantabr. ; 
Tlioologisch Tijdscbrift, May and .September, 
1878 ; works in Brit, Mus. Libr.j T. S, 
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COOK, THOMA.S (1808-1892), touriat. 
agent, was bom at Melbourne, Dorbvebire, 
on 22 Nor. 1808, His father died vrhen he 
•was four years old j he left school at ten, 
and was employed in the gardens of the 
Melbourne estate and helped his mother, 
whose only child he was, to eke out her 
earnings from a small village shop. Having 1 
a strong desire to better himself, he became 
the apprentice of his uncle, John Fogg, who | 
was a wood-turner. After his apprentice- 
ship he wont to Loughborough in Leicester- 
shire, where he was employed by Joseph 
Winks, a printer, and publisher of hooks lor 
the G-eneral Baptist Association. Cook’s 
religious training led him to become^ an 
active member of the Association of Baptists, 
and in 1828 he was appointed bible reader 
and missionary in llutiand. In 1829 he tra- 
versed 2,692 miles on missionary duly, 2,106 
of them on foot. 

Cook married the daughter of a llutiand 
farmer named Mason in 18S2, taking up his 
abode in Market Harborough, and boghining 
business as a wood-turner, with the in- ■ 
tontion of acting as a missionary also. When 
Father Mathew passed from Ireland into 
England as an apostle of tomperouce, Cook 
became one of his converts, and his zeal in 
the cause led to his appointment as secretary 
to the Market Harborough branch of the 
South Midland Temperance Association. In 
1840 he founded the 'Children’s Temperance 
Magazine,’ the drst English publication of 
the kind. A gathering of members of the 
temperance society and their friends was 
appointed to be held in 1841 at Mr. W. 
Faget's park in Loughborough, It oocurred 
to Cook that the Midland railway between 
that place and Leicester might be utilised 
for carrying passengers to the gathering, 
and he arranged with Mr. J. F. Bell, the 
secretary, for running a special train. On 
6 July 1841 this train, being the drst publicly 
advertised excursion train in England, car- 
ried 670 possengersfrom Leicester to Lough- 
borough and back for a shilling. Owing 
to the success of the venture Cook was 
requested to plan and conduct excursions 
of members of temperance societies and 
Suiiday-sohool children during the summer 
mouths of 1642, 1843, and 18£l, 

Cook’s business of wood-turning hod to be 
given up, Bemoving to Leicester, he con- 
tinued to print and publish books there. In 
1846 he made the organising of excursions a 
regular occupation, arranging with the Mid- 
land railway for a percentage upon the 
tickets sold. One of tho ilrst pleasure trips 
under this condition was made iromLoiooster 
to Liverpool on 4 Aug, 1816, a ‘ handbook 


of the trip’ being compiled hTcodTir 
visited beioreband the places at 
pages were to be made, and he airanKd 

W-keepemforhousing^epleasuresMC 

Afterwards Cook issued the coupons for C 
expenses which arenowfamiliar to traveUn, 
An excursion to Scotland was next uS 
taken, 360 persons iownaying &oa LeicesS 
to Glasgow and back for a guinea each Th 
went by rail to Manchester and Flee’twwJ 
and by steamer from Fleetwood to ArS 
sail. At Glasgow they were welcomed with 
salutes from cannon and music from bands 
while both there and iu Edinburgh tbev 
were publicly entertained. The uWiavZ 
William Cbombers (1800-1883) [q. yi 4 . 
liverod an address of welcome to As &ot' 
tish capital, which wos olterwords published 
with the title ' The Strangers’ Visit to 
Edinburgh.’ 


Soon afterwards Cook issued a monthly 
magazine called ‘The Excursionist.’ Bfe 
wrote in 1860 : ' I had become so thoroughly 
imbued with the tourist spirit that I began 
to contemplate foreign trips, induding the 
continent of Europe, the United States, and 
the eastern lands of the Bible.’ In 1866 he 
crossed the Atlantic, issuing beforehand a 
circular letter to the editors of the press m 
the United States and Canada, wherein he 
said, ‘ Editors of, and contributors to, meny 
of Bib prinoipal journals of England and 
Scotland have generally regarded my woik 
as appertaining to the great class of agunciee 
for the advancement of Human Progress, 
and to their generous aid I have been in- 
debted for much of the success which has 
croivned my exertions’ (?7<« Businm cf 
Travel, pp. 42-7), 

Cook’s only son, John Mason (see below), 
became his partner in 1864, and next year 
(in 1866) the head olHce was removed mini 
Leicester to Loudon, owing to the rapid 
growth of the tourist business. Whilo hun- 
dreds of persons visited the continent under 
Cook’s guidance and enjoyed themselves, 
others objected to the new industry, and 
Charles Lever, writing as ‘ Cornelius O'Dowd,’ 
said that the parties of tourists under Cook’s 
care were convicts whom the Austndion 
colonies rofusod to receive, and were sent 
to Italy by the English government to he 
naduiuly dropped in each Italian city. The 
Italians did not understand that the state* 
ment was a joke, and Cook appealed to Lord 
Clarendon, thou foreign secrotaiy, for re- 
dress, receiving iu return the sympathy, 
which was all that could be given (ti. pp. 
161-7). 

In 1872 Cook started on a tour round the 
world, recording his impressions in letters 
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HiBpurposowastoin-™ 

*?“lvfor tourists. Ho was aljaont !i22 
the close of 1878 Oook’a son 

£e thfc sole manager and acting head, 
Kimsslf receiving a fixed annual pay- 
t Hia later years wore passed at 
ftpster and were saddened by the in- 
SJ of blindness. He died in lus house, 
Sr5p«ft Stonesate, on 18 July 1893. 
'^omr Masoit Cook (1834-1899), tourist 

Jat TbomasOook’sonlyson.bornatMar cot 

&rougb in 1834, aoeompanied Ins fathor 
f. a bov in his exeursion trips, and when 
fvoang man entered the aarvice of the 
y land Railway Company., Aflorwards lie 
PoMited in business as a printer, and when 
mlSBi he become his father’s partner, ha 
liberated him, as he wrote, ' from details of 
As work and enabled Jiim to carry out 
foreim schemes of long prqioolion m both 
the eastern and western hem isphoi-es (///c 
]lumesa of Travel, p. 72). After taking 
tharge of the office in London, when it was 
„p rp/l in 1806, and of the ‘ E-'ccurslonist’ 
nMMine, he visited America next yqnr, 
omDgto the railway managers there lioving 
repudiated the arrangements made with his 

teller, and he ontaivd into contracts by 
»hioh forty-one series of tickets issued by 
his firm were made available at any time in 
the United States and Canada. This laid 
the foundation of the largo tourist business 
af his firm on’ the North Amerienu con- 
tment. 

The Groat Eastern Nailway Company 
laving appointed Cook in 1808 to luanngo 
the continental traffic by way of tlarwieb, lie 
hod many interviews on tho'aubjeot with the 
managers of railways in Holland, Belgium, 
and Germany. At first the president of thn 
Rhenish railway advised him to abandon his 
visionary project of ksuing through tickol.^ 
Finally the coiicossion was granted him for 
the issue of a special sorie^ subject to the 
oondition that five hundred nrst-ellnss passen- 
gers took them duriu{][ twelve months after 
the agreoment was signed. At a moeliing 
held shortly afterwards lie announced that 
five hundred tickets had been taken in one 
month. Two years later tlin president of 
the Rhenisli railway propoaod, with lUo npi- 
proTalofhia oolloagues, that J. M. Cook bo 
appointed paid agent for all tbo oompanios 
concerned in traflio Ibrough Uorraany, by 
way of the Brenner Pass, to Brindisi. During 
the Franco-German war this route was nlono 
availahls for English visitors to tho Biviora. 
At the close of tbo Ernneo-Gorinau war tho 
French railway oompanios, which till then 
had refused to allow through tioknls to bo 
used over tlioir lines, appointed J. M. Cook 
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their agent for the development of this form 
of traffic. In England he then held the 
same office for tho Midland, the Groat 
Eastern, the Chatham and Dover, and the 
Great Western railway companies. 

In January 1871 he was employed hy the 
hfansion House Committee to convey the 
supplies provided for the relief of the Pari- 
sians after the armistice; his success caused 
James Whito, M.P. for Brighton, to say in 
the House of Commons that, if T. Cook & 
Son woro entrusted with tho transport of 
troops within tho United Kingdom, ‘the 
count ry would prohahly he a gai n cr to the ex- 
tent oi something like 120,000b or 180,000/., 
while the soldiora would find tho change at- 
tended by a groat Inoreaso of comfort’ (Harv- 
sard, 3rd sor. vol. cov. col. 1692). 

A year before, tho Kbodivo of Egypt had 
appointed Cook govovnniont agent for pas- 
senger traffic on tho Nile. In 1873 he 
opened a hrauch oflioo at Cairo, and insti- 
tuted a regular service of sloamers to the 
first eataraot, and two years later between 
(ho ilnst and tho second, becoming also sole 
agent for tbo postal service. An hotel was 
opoued hy J. M. Cook at Luxor in 1877, ande 
hospital for tho treatment of natives was 
built and endowed by bim in after years. 

After the battle at Tol-ol-Kobir in 1882, 
(ho wounded and sick woro transported by 
liiin from Cairo ond Alexandria by water, 
while Rufi'orerB from entiwie fever wore con- 
voyed up tho Nile, with tho nwiilt thot 
eighty 1 o ninety nor eenl . recoverodj owing to 
tho Nilo trip. The Duke of Oambridgo, then 
eommander-iii-oliiof, sent J. M. Cook offloial 
thaulfs for liia services to tho army. 

In 1881, when tho British govornmout 
resolved to send Gonerol Gordon to tho 
Soudan, Cook was requested to convoy him 
os far os Korosko. Beforo leaving tliat 
place Gordon sont a loiter of thanks and ox- 
pnwnd lilio hope of ‘ again having the plea- 
sure of placing myself under your guidance,’ 
Cook was eoiiNuItod when the relief expedi- 
tion was planiiod. and ho was entrusted with 
convoying from Assiout, tho terminus of the 
Egyptian railway, os foi’ as Wody Ilolfa, at 
tho loot of tho second cataract, eloven thou- 
sand English and sevon thousand Egyptian 
troops, about l)i0,000 tons of stores ond war 
material, eight hundred whale boats, and be- 
tween sixty thousand and sovouty tWisand 
Ions of coal. To do this work twonty-oight 
laige steamers woro running between tho 
Tyne and Alexandria, sbe thousand truoks 
woro passing along the line between Alex- 
andria and A ssiout, while twenty-seven boats 
woro Blooming on the river by day and 
night. At the appointed time, the first 
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week in Novemker, tlie task undertaken was 
accomplished (JBusimas of Travel, pp, 189, 
191). The secretary for war expressed his 
opinion in writing tuat ' great credit is due 
to you for the satisfactory way in which 
your contract was performed.’ 

At a meeting of the Boyal G-eoaraxihical 
Society held on 5 Jan. 1886, J. M. Cook 
narrated some discoveries concerning the 
navigation of the Nile. The river had been 
surveyed when in flood, while the expedition 
was undertaken at low water. Going in a 
small boat from the Lower Nile to Dongola, 
he ascertained that the third cataract placed 
at Hannek did not exist, while there were 
four or five cataracts between the second and 
the so-called third one. Cook’s mastery over 
the Nile was completed in 1889, when the 
Egyptian government granted him the ex- 
clusive right of carrying the mails, specie, 
and the civil and military officials between 
Assiout and Assouan. A like contract was 
made with the British government, under 
which stores and troops were despatched to 
the Soudan to overthrow the Mahdi. ITo 
bought a large piece of land at Boulac, where 
he erected works for constructing and ro- 

S airing steamers, and brought a graving 
ock from Bngland to be used in the pro- 
cess. At the launch in 1889 of his now 
steamer, Bameses the Great, Cook said that 
twenty years before there were 180 daha- 
beahs and one steamer on the river, while 
thirty dahabeahs and nineteen steamers were 
then at the service of tourists. Since that 
time the business has grown so large as to be 
conducted by an independent company with 
the title of ‘ Egypt, Limited,’ which was 
formed on 1 May 1894. 

Meanwhile Cook had greatly developed 
touring arrangements in Norway, where be 
opened operations in 1876. IIo had also ac- 
quired the railway up Mount Vesuvius, work- 
ing it successfully and safely. In 1880 ho 
travelled through India and arranged for the 
issue of international tickets over all the 
railways there, opening branches at Bombay 
and Calcutta. He had the sanction and 
help of Gladstone, the prime minister; of 
Lord Hartington, secretary of state for 
India ; and Lnrd Salisbury, who had flllod 
that office. He returned to India in 1886, 
being invited by Lord DuiTerin, the gover- 
nor-general, to co-operate in devising plons 
for the safer travel and better treatment of 

a rims to .Tcddah and Yambo, and to Mecca 
Medina. lie devised a scheme which 
worked well, with the qualification that it 
brought him no pecuniary return (ih, pp. 209, 
216). lie was experienced in conducting 
pilgrims, a party of 1,004 having been led 


by his agents from Eranoe to and 
the Holy Land. 

The jubilee of the firm was oelehtaM „ 

22 July 1891, by the publication of a W 
for private circulation, entitled ‘ The 
ness of Travel, a Fifty Years’ Record oS 
gross,’ and by a banquet to eminent 
sentatives of all classes of the nubho 

Hdtel Mfitropole. ‘A serious Mdentk 

siastic letter was read from Mr. Gladatoii " 
and another, full of gratitude for real seS 
vices, from Lord 'Wolseley, giving it « 
his opinion that the good work done W 
Messrs. Cook in the Nile oampaiBn coidj 
have been done by nobody else’ (Km.. 

23 July 1891). Cook gave the foUoS 
figures to illustrate the growth of his bn2 
ness. In 1806 the total receipts for the veu 
were under 20,000f. ; in 1890 no less than 
3,202,169 tickets had been issued, and thev 
had refunded 41,0142. for unused tickets, 
III 1306 the staff consisted of hiR father him- 
self, and two assistants; in 1890 the’ fixej 
salaried staff was 1,714, while the offices 
numbered eighty-four, and the agencies 
eighty-five. Ilis tourist busineaa hod at- 
ponded into a banking and shipping husineas 
as well. 

In the aut umn of 1 808 the German em- 
peror and empress, whom ho had previously 
conducted uphis railway on Mount Vesuvius, 
visited the Holy Land under orrangemeats 
made by Cook. Jlis health* at this time wu 
feeble. IIo rose from a sick bod to greet the 
imperial party on ontering Jorusalem (Bbei- 
wood'a Magrtaine, clxxxvi. 220). The pres- 
sure of work broke down his health prema- 
tiiraly. He had a fine physique, and, like 
his father, ho was a water drinker; but he 
had always taxed his powers to the utter- 
most. While in tho service of the Mdland 
Hallway Company he worked eighteen horns 
out of the twenty-four ; later he passed a 
hundred nights at a stretch without Gdeeping 
in a bed. Attacks of influenza eventually 
uudormined his constitution. He neyer 
rallied from an illness in .Terusalem, with 
which he was seised in October 1808, and on 
4 March 1800 ho died in his house, Mount 
Felix, at Wallon-on-Thames. 

According to the ‘Times ’for 6 March 1898, 
‘his real work consisted in broolting down the 
obstructiveness of foreign railway managers, 
and even governments, and in makingjoumejs 
all over the world possible and easy to any 
one who miglit choose to buy a bundle of 
coupons at Ludgate Circus.’ 

On 20 Dec. 1861 J, M. Cook mairied 
Emma, daughter of T, W. Hodges of May- 
field, Leioestersliire ; she survived him with 
three sons and daughters. His sons— Mr. 
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r^;5;^i^k,Mr.ThoraasAlbBi-tCoolt, 
^fr Ernest Edward Cook— earned on 
branches of his business, tourist, 
and shipping, the banking and hx- 
‘Sdepartment being more especially 
Swned V Mr. Ernest Edward Cook, 

FTha Business of Travel; Times, 6 March 
18 ^. Blackwood’s Magasino, August 1890 ; pw- 
nie information.] 

000KB, Sib GEOEOE (17G8-]8Sp, 
lieutenant-geneml, born in 1708, was the 
L and heir of George John Cooke of lla^ 
^ Middlesex, grandson of George Cooke 
^Jme 1768), prothonolaiy of the court 
fl/common pleas and member of parliament 
fcr Middlesex from 1760 to 1708, and groat- 
flsndson of Sir George Cooke (<?. 4 Nov. 
5740) of HareQeld, protlionolary of tho 
court of common pleas. Ilia siater Penelope 
married Eobert Erudenoll, sixth earl 
of Cardigan, and was the mother of James 
liomasBrudenel], seventh earl [q. v. 1 Cooke 
ffcs educated at Harrow, and at Caen in 
Normandy. He was appointed enhign in 
tia 10th foot guards in 1784 and liouli-iiant 
cad captain in 1793. Tn March 1701 lio 
j mncil the flank battalion of tho guards in 
Eandera, and in June was apiiointed ai<lo< 
dMamp to Major-general (Sir) Samuel 
Hidsefq.v.] He was present when llie 
combmed armies took the field and uUorked 
the French poets in April; in the act ions of 
17 and 18 May, and at tho afl'air atEo.vtul 
oa 16 Sept. In 1796 ho joined the brigade 
rfgoards at Harley cninp and became aido- 
ds'camp to Major-general Edmund Stoveiie. 
In 1798 he was promoted to he oaiilain and 
lieutenant-colonel in bis rugiuiont, and in 
Atgust 1799 he went with it to llulland. 
Be was present in the action at the Znype 
on 10 Sept,, and in the battle on 19 Sept., 
when he was severely woundod. 

From 1803 until tho spring of 1806 he 
held the post of assistant adjutant-gonoral 
to the north-west district. In 1 60(1 ho went 
to Sicily, returning to England in Dccembor 
1807. On 36 April 1808 ho received tho 
brevet rank of colonel, and in July J809 ho 
was employed in the expedition to tlu 
Schelde, whence he returned sick in Sop- 
temhei. 

In Apiil_ 1811 he wont to Cadiz, and on 
4 June attained tho rank of mojor-goneraland 
succeeded to the command of tho troops 
stationed there, which ho retained until his 
return to England in July 1813. In Novein- 
her he went to Holland with the brigade of 
guards. IJe commandod the Ifrst division 
of the guards at Waterloo, and lost his 
right arm in tlie battle. Ho Wfm appointed 


K.O.B. on 22 .Tune 1816, and colonel of the 
77th foot on tho following day. lie also re- 
ceived for his shore in the engagement the 
insignia of the third class of the order of 
St. George of Eussia and of the third class 
of the order of Wilhelm of the Netherlands. 
On 20 Oot. 1819 he was appointed lien- 
tenant-govevnor of Portsmouth, a post which 
he resigned a few years later. On 19 July 
1821 he obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and on 23 Dec. 1834 he was traus- 
j iorrod to tho command of the 40th raiment. 
He died unmarried at his lionse, IJm'efield 
Park, on 3 Feb. 1837. 

[Gont. Mug. 1837, i. 660-7; Army Lists; 
Vernon’s Notes on tho Parish of Harollold, 
1872, pp. 28-0; Eopes’s Cauipnign ofWnterloo, 
1893, pp, 38, 184, 3U0 ; Biborne’s Waterloo 
Campaign (Arbor’s War Library), 1804, pp. 72, 
121, 186, 337.] B. 1. 0. 

COOPEE, THOMAS (1806-1893), char, 
tiet, born in Leiccstor on 30 Maroh 1806, 
was tho son of a working ^or. The family 
removed to Exeter when (joopor was a few 
nionlhs old, and there his father died throe 
years afterwards. The widow returned to 
Gninsborongh and opened a husincss in dyeing 
and I'aney box making. Cooper was admitted 
into a b'liiocoat school, and remained tliera 
until 1830, when, alter a trial of the bou, he 
woe apprenticed to n shoemalceT. He uad 
been an inlolligont pupil, and as an ajipreu- 
lioo seized every opportunity for self-oull ure, 
studying Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, and 
those hii put to use when, after a serious 
illiioss in 1827, he gave up shoemakiug at 
Gainsborougli and opened a school there. 
Xu 1839 he added the work of a methoilist 
local preacher to Hint of sohoolmastor, ,but, 
failing at Uaiushoruugh, ho removed to 
Lincoln. Hero he was not mpre successful, 
and in 1830 joined tho stall' of a hberal 
nowsniiper in Lincoln, whence, after a few 
months’ residence in Ktamford, he wont to 
London in 1830. Failing to obtain nows- 
paner work, lie luisislod a second-hand book- 
seller, and I ken for ti month or two edited tho 
‘ Kontisli Morenry ’ from Qi-eenwieh, but in 
1810 ho aoeepted an invitation to go to 
Leicester and join tho stall' of the ‘ Leicester- 
shire Moronry/ Immediately afterwards ho 
became a eUartist, and, bis employers ob- 
jecting, he left them and undertook thp 
oditorship of tho chartist ‘Midland Counties 
lUuminator.’ F^r tho four sueeeediiig years 
he was one of tho foremost of the more 
extreme party amoi^ the chaitusts, and in 
1841 was nominal edfor the representation 
in tho House of Commons of both tlie town 
and the county of Loicestor, but did not go 
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to the poll. In the following year, when 
proceeding from Leicester to Manchester 
as a delegate to a chartist conference, ha 
addressed the colliers on strike at Hanley. 
Passion ran high, and next day a serious riot 
took place, and Cooper was arrested at 
Surslem, but liberated for want of ovideiiee. 
He proceeded to Manchester and, finding 
that a great strike had begun, urged his 
friends in Leicester to join in it. Some 
disturbance followed, and on his return 
Cooper was arrested for his Hanley speech 
and tried for arson. Acquitted on this 
charge, ho was re-arrested on a charge of 
sedition and conspiracy. After an adjourned 
trial he was sentenced in March 184.8 to 
two years’ imprisonment. Most of the time 
he spent in Staflbrd jail. After his liborit- 
tion ne quarrelled with Poai^iis O’Connor 
[q. V.] and took no part in tho further de- 
velopments of tho chartist movement. 

‘When in pirison Cooper wrote some tales 
and ‘The Purgatory of Suicides,’ a political 
epic in ten books, written in Spenserian 
stanzas. The poem is a poetical rendering 
of the ideals of the radical movement, and 
the circumstances and motives of some of 
the most famous suicides of history are used 
as the moral and political setting of the 
work. His elForts to publish his poem 
brought him int 0 contact with Disraeli (after- 
wards Earl of Beaconsfleld) and Douglas 
Jerrold, through whoso influence a puhliwer 
was found in 1846. It reached a third edi- 
tion in 1803. Cooper then turned his repu- 
tation as poet and cultured working man to 
account hy lecturing to radical and free- 
thought audiences upon historical and edu- 
cational Buhjects. While addressing ono 
of these audiences in the hail of science in 
1856, he suddenly broke off and announced 
that he had boon reconverted to the truths 
of Christian evidences, and from that time, 
with the excepition of a month or two 
■when he was employed os copyist at the 
board of health, he was engaged as an 
itinerant lecturer on Christian proofs. In 
1867 he was presented with an annuity by 
his friends. He died at Lincoln on 16 .luly 
1802. He married in 1834, but his wile 
died in 1880. 

In addition to the various papers with 
which he was connected. Cooper in 1860 
conducted ‘ Cooper's .Tournnl,’ hut only a few 
issues appeared. His chief works are: 

1. 'Wise Saws ond Modern Instances,’ 
London, 1845; written in Stafford jail. 

2. ‘ The Bason’s Yule Feast,’ London, 1846, 

3. ‘ Land for the Labourers,’ London, 1848. 

4. ‘ Captain Cobbler : bis Homance,’ Lon- 
don, 1848. 6, ‘ Bridge of Ilistdry over the 


I Gulf of Time,’ London, 1871. 6. 
|Thom.as Cooper, written hyllim^lfii 
'don, 1872. Y 'Plain Pulpi 
don, 1872. 8. ' God, the 
ture State,’ London, 1873. 9. 'Paiad,,! t 
Martyi's,’ London, 1878. 10. 

Stories,’ London, 1874. 11. -EySS 

London, 1878. 12. 'Atonement,’ seem,! 

series of 'Plain Pulpit Talk,’ London S 
IS. "Thoughts at Four Score,’ London li\ 

Cooper’s collected ' Poetical 'Worin’ 
published in London, 1877, 

[Life of Tliomns Cooper, written by 

1892 °]” Wstel; 

COPE, CHABLES WEST (1811-18901 
historical painter, the son of oWles Com 
a water-colour landscape pointer, was bom 
at Park Square, Leeds, on 28 July 1811 
IIo was called West, and his only sister 
Ellen Turner, was called Turner, after the 
celebrated paint ore, both of whom were 
friends of his fathor. Ilis mother was <a 
giftod amateur’ in water-colours, and painted 
rustic figures. Tie was sent as a child to a 
school ot Camberwell, and aftenvards to 
Terry’s school at Great Marlow, where he 
was bullied and his elbow was When, which 
loft him with a crooked am for life. He 
wos then sent to tho grammar school at 
Leeds, whore hesufl’orod from the cnieltyof 
a master. Ills mother died shortly afterhis 
birth, and his fathor from a coach accident 
in 1827. He entered Sasa’s well-lmown 
aoodemy in tlio same year, and in 1828 
became a student of tho Royal Academy. 
He obtained a silvor modal from the Society 
of Arts in 1829, and a second medal in the 
Royal Academy Life School, and a life 
studentship. About 1830 he had lodgings 
in Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 

In 1883 ho wont to Paris with his friend 
Cornelius Harrison, and coplod Titian, liem- 
broirdt, and other 'old masters’ in the 
Louvre. In 1833 he exhibited at theHoyel 
Academy for the first time, the title of bis 
picture being ' The Golden Age.’ In 
September of the same year he started for 
Italy, and was absent nearly two years, 
visiting Florence, Rome (where he met 
Gibson, Severn, II. Atkinson, the architect, 
Arthur Glennie, and other artists), Oiyieto, 
Assisi, Perugia, and other pi aces in Umbria, 
Kaples and its neighbourhood, where he 
saw Vesuvius in eruption. Fram Naples he 
went back to Florence, where he spent the 
winter of 1834 and the spring of 1636. Bke 
he painted pictures on commission, including 
the first version of ' The Firstborn,’^ wliich 
was exhibited at the British Institution, 
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"" iir William Becltford of routhill, 
'"’j^inpated for Lord Laiisdowne. After 
ajgna Verona, Parma, and Vemoo, 
J.'^Sumed to England and took lodgings 
London, lie sliortly ' 


where Ilia lanmora, a jnuBimi iu.-- , — “ 
ftmily, whose name was Kiallmark, sat for 
&els. Here he painted ‘Paolo and 
T^ncesca’ and ‘ Ostoria di Oainpagna,’ wlucli 
^aeshibited at the Hoyal Academy m 
^7 and 1838 respectively. Mias Kiallmark 
«it for the principal figura in the latter. 
They attracted notice, and ‘Paolo andirnn- 
was bought by the Art Union of 
Son, and the other by Mr. Villchoia of 
Bealiam, who gave him for it ICO/., a largo 
jam to the artist at that 1 iino. 

In 1839-10 he painted a largo allar-piooo 
(16 feet by 10) for St. George's ohurcli, 
I^i in a large room in Lissnn Grove, 
formerly occupied by IJaydoii. ft was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 10, re- 
ceived a premium of CO/. at Liverpool, and 
Tfsa presented to the church by llui artist. 

JoU Sheepsliaiiks [q. v.] had hi'on Uopo’a 
friend from boyhood, and it was at hiahoiiso 
that he made friends with Qoorgo llichraoud 
[a, V.] and Eicliard Redgrave fq. v.] It wiw 
dating his residence in UuMolll’lnco thattlio 
Etching Club was foiindod, of which Hope 
was one of the original moinhcrs. Whilo 
on a sketching and llsliing oxoursittn with 
Eichard Redgrave in Iho valley of llio Greta 
and the Tees, and living at Movtham Towor, 
he metthe father of his friend Harrison (who 
had died), and it was at Ills house (Stnbb 
House) that Cope mot his i'uliirii wife, bliss 
Charlotte Bonn ing, the daughter of a sur- 
geon with a largo oounlry practice. 1 leiqiito 
much opposition from hor molhor, Iho 
marriage took place on 1 Sopt. JH10,ondilio 
young coiiplo, aft or a briof occiqialinu of 
fumiwed lodgings in Lissun Grnvo, moved 
to Uyde Pork Gate, ICoiisingtoii Goto, in 
1811, While etaying with his friends Uio 
Sulivans at Ashford (Middlosox), Copo had 
heen much struck with a scono at a meet ing 
of a board of guardians at Staines, and ho 
mode it the subject of a pioturo wliieh was 
erhibited at the Acadomy in 1811 . It was 
culled ‘Poor Law Quardiaiis; Board-day 
Application for Broad.’ It attract od a groat 
deal of attention, hut, to his surjiriso and 
(liecouragement, it was returned unsold nt 
the dose of tbe exhibition. It was sold 
two yeare afterwards for IOC/, to the winner 
of one of the prizes of the Art Union of 
London, 

(^po now directed his energies to the coin- j 
petitions for the decoration of the houses 


of parliament, and obtained in 1843 aprizo 
of 300/. for his cartoon of ‘ The First Trial 
by Jury,’ This success induesd him to 
loam fresco painting. To the competition 
of 1814 ho sent a eimplo and beautiful 
design of the ‘ Meeting of Jacob and Rachel,’ 
and was one of the six painters commis- 
sioned in July of that year to prepare car- 
toons, coloured sketches, and specimciis of 
fvoseo painting for the docoration of the 
IIousQ of Iiorcte, and ho received 400/. for 
his design of ‘ Prince Henry, afterwards 
Henry V, acknowledging the outhority of 
Ghiuf-Jiistico Gascoigne’ (see Betum to 
11. of 0 . 23 of 18C1). Cope reooived a 00 m- 
mission In execute this design in fresco, and 
also anotlior of ‘ Edward the Black Prince 
roooiving the Order of tlio Garter.’ Both 
fruecoes wore duly oxcciilod, but arc now in 
rums. These commissions wore followed 
by others, and Cope was for many years so 
much engaged on Jiis frescoes in tho House 
of Lords that his only oil pictiiros were 
small and of a doiuestic clmractor, lie was 
oluuled an iibsociale of tho Royal Acadomy 
in 1813. 

lu 18J5 Cope wont with Mr. Horsley to 
Hilly to oxamiue tho toohnical methods of 
fresco painting; he also went to Mimich 
niul consiillod Professor rioss. In 1810 ho 
vihilod iSwilzorland, and in 1818 ho ex- 
hibited a largo pioturo of ‘ Cardinal Wolsoy’e 
llooopliou at Loioestor Abbey’ (paiiilod for 
Prince Alhorli), and wasi'iusod to tho full 
honmirs of the llnyal Academy. In this 
your ho was oiigageil on tlio fresco of ‘ Gri- 
Biilda’ on tho wall of tho upper wailing iinll 
of tlio llouso of Lords, Tt is now in ruins 
as well as another from ‘ Lara,’ afterwards 
painted by Cope in tho same hall. A small 
skuloli of tlio’Orisolda’ wassoldtoMiiiiroof 
Novar. In 1810 ho oxhibitod ‘The First- 
born ’(lifo-sizo), wliioli was painted for Mr. 
Dowliurst of Manulu'stcr. This is perhaps 
tho heat known of his easel nloturcs, as it 
was engraved by Vernon for the Art Union. 
Next year ho sent to the Royal Acadomy 
‘ King Lear and Uordolia’ (painted for the 
‘ Shakespeare room ’ of Isoinhard K. Brunei, 
tlio cnlobratod ongtnoor), and in 1861 ‘ Tho 
Riators,’ Bold to Mr, Watt, and ‘Laurence 
Baundere’a Mortyrdom’ in throe oompart- 
monlH. -Anotlior ‘Marriago of Qrlaolda’ 
was paiiiled for Mr. Bolls of Preston Ilnll, 
Kont, in 1862, and in 1863 ' Othello relating 
his Adventures to Uosdomona,’ for Mr. Bar- 
low of Upton Hall, Ardwiolr, near Man- 
choslor (afterwards repealed for the Duchess 
of Snlhcrland but sold to Mr. Leather of 
Leeds), In this year Cope was seriously ill 
from an internal tumour. In 1851 he ox- 
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Jiibited ' The Friends ’ (two of his own third scene (moonlight) from ‘ OthelioV~~ 
children, Charles and Charlotte), and in hibited 1868), and was one of the lut't' 
1863 ‘Royal Prisoners ' (Princess Elisabeth selected to report on the paintings in^ * 
lying dead in Carisbromce Castle and her the great exhibition in Paris. “ 

young brother). In 1866 he exhibited In 1868 Cope received a severe shod t 

nothing, but he painted in oil ‘The Em- the loss of his wife, but after a brief visit t 
barhation of a Puritan Family for New the continent he recommenced work andsei 

England’ (the pilgrim fathers) for the pears’ three pictures to the Academy in 1869 i 
corridor in the House of Lords, for which n 1871 he exhibited ‘Guy, the Bookiller 
fresco was after woi da substituted. A small consulting Dr. Mead as to the Plans of GuA 
replica in oils was also made. The big pic- Ilospital,’ which was presented to the ho 
tnre was sent to America, and Cope was pitnl, and he was one of the committee 5 
made an honorary member of the Philn- artists employed in the decoration of ^Ve 8 t. 
delphian Society of Arts. It is now in the minster Palace who reported on fresco 
National Gallery at Melbourne, Australia, paiutiiig in this year (see Ji&iurn to Horn 
having been purchasod by the government of Commons, 19 of 1872). He continued to 
of “Victoria in 1 864. exhibit at the Royal Academy till 1882 kt 

In 1857 Cope exhibited ‘Aflronted’ (a perhaps the most important picture of 'this 
portrait of his daughter Charlotte, which perioct was ‘ The Council of the Royal Acs. 
was engraved), and executed a fresco of 'The demy — Selection of Pictures.’ It was ei- 
Burial of Charles I’ in the peers’ corridor, hibitcd in 1876 and presented by the artist 
To this yonr also belong two designs from to the Royal Academy, to bo placed in tha 
Longman’s * Solootirais from Moore,’ and four council room, where it now hangs. It u’as 
for Burns’s ‘Colter’s Saturday Night.’ In in 3876 also that Cope was selected with 
1868 came ‘The Stepping Htonea,’ and in Mr. Peter Graliam to represent the Royal 
1859 a picture of ‘ Oorduliii receiving tha Academy at tlio centennial exhibition in 
News of her Father’s Ill-treatment,’ and tho Philadelphia. Jfe took with him his son 
fresco of ‘ The Parting of Lord and Lady Arthur (now nn associate of the Royal 
William Bussell’ in the peers’ corridor. Academy), and on his return ho delivered a 
In 1861 the fresco of ‘ Raising the Standard ’ lecture upon tho proceedings of the ‘judges,’ 
was placed in the same corridor. In 1863 and also wrote an amusing account ofhis 
he executed by the water-glass method the experiences in Amoricn, both of which are 
fresco of ‘ 'Ilio Defence of Basing House,’ contained in his ‘ Keminisconces.’ 
and in 1863-4 that of the ‘Expulsion of In 1879 Ooyio left his house at Kensington 
Fellows from Oxford for refusing to sign the and married his second wife. Miss Eleanor 
Covenant.’ In 18GS Cope was examined Smart. They settled at Maidonhend on the 
before the Royal Academy commission, and Thames in a Iionso called Oraufiird Rise. In 
in 1866 ho exhibited a study of Fra An- 1883 ho retired on to the list of honorary 
gelico in oil, afterwards executed in inosuic momborb of tho Royal Academy, and ceased 
on a larger bcalo at the South Keu'.ington the active practice of his profession, though 
Museum. This he presented to the Royal he still amiibud himself occasionally with 
Academy with his diploma picture ‘Clone- pniuting,andaslatoasl 886 acledaBexaminer 
vibve.’ In this year his large posthumous m painting for the SnutliKensingtonSchools 
portrait of the prince consort was hung in of Art. He retained the vigour of his in- 
the largo room of the Society of Arts. For tellectual powers, his keenness of observa^ 
many years Cope had been associated with tion, and his humour till the end. It was 
the prince in his schemes for the advance- during his last years that,-at the request of 
ment of art, and the artist in his re- his eldest son, the Rev. Charles Henry Cope, 
miniscenccs hears witness to the prince’s in- ho wrote the ‘Reminiscences’ of hia hfe, 
variable kindness. In 1866 and 1866 Copo which furnish most of the material of this 
fluished his bust frescoes in tho House of article. The antohio^aphy was completed 
Lords : ‘ Meeting of Train Bands to relievo in October 1889, and he died at Bourne- 
the Siege of Gloucester' and ‘Speaker month on 21 Aug, 1890, after a brief Mness. 
Lenthall asserting the Privileges of the Though not of the first rank, Cope was 
Commons.’ In 1866 he became secretory of an artist of considerable accomplislunent, 
the building committee appointed to moko versed in technical metkods, a capable 
arrangements for the removal of tha Royal draughtsman and designer, and a good 
Academy from Trafalgar Sauare. In 1867 he et Cher. Engoged moinly on large historical 
was appointed professor of painting to the compositions, and obtaining a ready sole for 
Royal Academy, and he delivered six lectures the sm aUer domestic pioturos which occnpied 
a year till 1676. In 1867 also he painted n his lighter hours, he lived an industrious 
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"TCIIJwiife. Unfortoatoly Uie -worliR 
bestowed his higher encrgios, 
ill tbe House of Lorde. ai-a for 
X't ia a deplorable oonihtiou. 01 
good speeimons aro in- 
the Sheep^anhs bequest at South 

^^fniscanoos of Charles West Oop^ I^A.. 
whiq son Charles Henry Cope, ht.A. ; Men of 
J&O! Anneal BoBistee. fietiirns to House 
Sonias of 1854. 206 of 1801. and 
“ „,^ 72 . Art Journal, 1809; Atlionasnm, 
ii S28. and 1802 ii. 166; Haraerton'a 
- ■ ' 0. M. 
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OOBiraiB, JULIA (1798-1876), writer 
tf the young, daughter of John Ooriior 
I v1 an engraver, was horn m London m 
iW'^’^e wua the author of stories and 
Xa'forohildreii, and of a niimbur of edu- 
Mtional works dealing chiefly with hietoiy, 
,hich are still extremely popular. Of her 
‘History of France’ (I8d0), for iiistaneo, 
thitty-one thousand copies had boon sold by 
All the histories have liiloljy houn re- 
liaed and brought out in now odittoiiH, some 
illustrated with engravings after designs by 
Sit John Gdheit. Soma of tho plays for 
young people, mostly adaptations of svoll- 
kowa fairy tales, are now in a sixUionth 
e Ptinn. She wrote allogobhor over sixty 
liookB. The ohiaf educational works Hint 
liaTabeen reprinted are ‘Tho Play Orammur’ 
(1818) : tho histories of England (1840), of 
Scotland (1840), of Ireland (1 840), of nrocoo 

S , of Rome (1841), of Italy (18U), of 
id and Bolgium (1813), of (jlerimuiy 
and the German Empiro (181 1). Tlio ‘ His- 
torical Library,’ in 14 vola., appeared Jlrst 
in 1840-8. Miss Oornor died at t)3 Olaron- 
don Road, Hotting Hill, London, oulOAng. 
1876. 

rAlIibane's Diet. i. 430, Suppl. i. ,300 ; Doase's 
Uodarn English Biogr. i. 720-21.'| E, L. 


CORY, WILLIAM JOHNSON (1838- 
1892), poet and mostur at Eton, was tho 
second son of Charles Johnson uf Torriugl on, 
Devonshire, and was horn thoro on 9 .fan. 
1823. His mother, Theresa, daughter of tho 
Rev. Peter Wellington Furso of Halsdon, was 
a mat-niece of Sir Josiiua Ueynolds. ITis 
elder brother, Olmrlos WolUnglon Johnson 
(1621-1900), assumed his niothor’s surnaiUo 
ofFurse; he was well known iVom 1601 till 
bis death (on 2 Au^. 1900) as canon and 
archdeacon of Westminster. William John- 
son received his education at Eton, whern 
he was elected king’s scholar in 18.3 1 , and 
Newcastle scholar in 1841, and ot King's 
College, Gamhridgo, whero ho was olnotod 
to a ^olorship on 23 Fob. 1842. Jn 1848 


he gained the chancellor’s medal, ‘ won by a' 
casting vote,' for on English poem on Plato. 
In 1844 ha won the Craven swolorship, suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship at King's in February 
1816, graduated B.A., and in Soptember of 
tho samo year was apnointed an assistant 
master at Eton, where lie remained for up- 
wards of twenty-six years. ‘ Ho will long 
bo remembered os the most brilliant Eton 
tutor of his day,’ says Mr. G. W. Prothero 
in his memoir of Henry Bradshaw. Among 
his pupils wero Lord Eosebery and Sir F. 
Pollock. Between 1801 and 1805 Johnson 
took a leading part in tho throwing open of 
King’s College, Oambridgo, preVioumy art ex- 
clusive fuimdation, and in the iutroduction 
of matliemalics and natural soienoe into its 
course of study. He led the way to the 
creation of an oxliibition fund by tho gift of 
400/., to which ho afterwards made many 
additions. 

Tn 1872 Johnson, who had two years pre- 
viously inhoritod an estate at Ilalsdnn, as- 
mnuod tho name of Coiy and retired from 
Eton, losiguing also his fellowship at King’s. 
In 1878 he went for his health to Madeira, 
where ho married, in August 1878, Rosa Caro- 
line, dang hi or of Qoorgo do Carteret Guille, 
rector of Little Torrinpton, Devonshire. He 
spent four years entirely in Madeira, and on 
liis return in Beplombor 1883 settled at 
ILampstoad, where ho tievolod much time to 
giving oral classical inslruotion to ladies, 
for his own sake as woll ns theirs. * Women,' 
lie says, ' are as divining rods tn mo ; they 
relish everything that is taught.’ Ho died 
on 11 Juno 1893, and was buried at Hamp- 
stead on 18 Juno. Ho loft a son, Andrew 
C'oiy, born in .7 uly 1879. 

Oory has a permanent and oxcoptional 
place among English lyrists os the sluger of 
the aflbetiou of a tonclior for his pupils. The 
first edition of his ‘ lonica,' published anony- 
mously in 1868, at drsl neglected, soon came 
to he sought and hoarded, nnd is now among 
tho most pri.sod of modern dditiones prin- 
oipM. A now onlarpjod edition was reissued 
in 1801. In such pieces as ‘Antoros’ and 
‘ Mimnormus in Oliuroh ’ emotional glow and 
pathetic tondoruoss ate hlondcd with indo- 
scribnblo charm. In the poems written sub- 
soquontly, and publishod along with tho 
original louioa ’ m J 801, Cory has forsaken 
his ground of yunlogo, and ap2)ear3 as mer^ 
the elegant and melodious versifier. Tie 
practised Latin and Greek veiiso composition 
with coiiBiimmate taste and skill ; the original 
verses which aocompiany his ‘Luoretilis,’ a 
tcdmioal ‘ iiitrodiiotion to the art of writing 
Latin lyric versos’ (2 ports, Eton, 1871), wore 
pronounced by It. A. J, Muuro ‘ the best and 
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itiost Iloratkn Sapphics and Alcaics since 
Ilorace ceased to ■write.’ ‘ lophon ’ (1878) ■was 
a similar manual for Greek iamLics; and 
‘ Nuoes ’ (1869-70), a series of lessons on the 
no'W Latin primer, He defended -verse com- 
position in a paper, contributed to 1 he ‘ Easa^ys 
on a Liberdl Education,’ edited by E. W. 
Farrar; andthe Etonian system in generalin 
t-wo pamphlets on ‘ Eton Iloform ’ published 
in 1861 in reply to the strictures of ‘ Pater- 
familias ’ (Matthew James Higgins v.]) in 
the ConMll Magazine, and of Sir J. _T. 
Ooleridge. His ‘ Guido to Modern English 
History’ from 1816 to 1835, published after 
his return from Madeira, is a very remark- 
able book, composed in a singularly concise 
and pregnant style, almost evoi^ sentence 
embodymg a criticism or some view or sug- 
gestion of marked originality. The nuthor's 
very merits, nevcrlhcless, render him an 
unsafe guide to follow implicitly, his obiter 
dhta are not supported by reasoiiiiig or 
authority ; as a critic of men and events ho 
is 08 valuable as he is racy and onturtaining. 
It was intended to liave been continued, hut 
remained incomplete. The hook, however, 
which would most contribute to preserve his 
memory were it bettor known, is the ‘ Ex- 
tracts from the Letters and Journals of 
■William Gory,’ printed for suhsoribera nt the 
Oxford Univermty Press, with a good por- 
trait, in 1897. It would not ho easy to hud 
a more charming volume of its class, whether 
in point of expression or of feeling ; and the 
amiahility and self-devotion of which the 
reader might otherwise tiro are relieved by an 
originality amounting to eccentricity, dnding 
vent in paradoxical but suggestive disparage- 
ment of Shake^eare, Goethe, Dante, and the 
middle oges. The extracts cover nearly the 
whole of the writer's life. 

[Extracts from the Letlois and Journals of 
■William Cory, seloctod and iirriingod by E. 'W. 
Cornish ; Milos's Foots and Poetry of tlio Cun- 
tury.] E. Ct. 

OOTTESLOE, Dahon. [Soo Fbumantuu, 
Tsosias Fbakois, 1798-1800.] 

OOTTOH, SXB ARTIIUE THOMAS 
(1803-1809), general and irrigation oiigincor, 
was son of Henry Calvoloy Cotton of Wood- 
coto, Oxford [see CoiToir, llionAUu Lynoit, 
D.D., and SiK Sydbbt Jonn], He was born 
on 16 May 1803, and at fifteen years of ago 
entered the East India Company’s military 
college at Addiscombe, whence at the oloso 
of 1810 he obtained a commission in the 
Madras engineers, and after having served 
successively with the ordnance survey at 
Eangor and with the engineer depot at ■ 
Chatham, ho proceeded to Madras as on 1 


assistant engineer in 1821. On reocu; 
India he was for a time employed in 
amining the Pambam passage, or chaniS' 
wliicli divides tlio mainland of the Ind ‘ 
peninsula from the island of JRamitshiiMS 
off the north coast of Ceylon. Cottoi? 
opinion was favourable to tlie preeticaMiiT 
of deepening tho channel, so as to render d 
navigable for ships of a considerable siz,. 
bat nothing very material followed ftom 
his report, and the trallie w still laMv 
confined to coasting vessels, although thS 
some emigration by this route to Burma and 
the Straits settlements. 

In 1824, upon tho outbreak of the fit,!; 
wor with Burma, Cotton joinod tba ex- 
peditionary force. In tho course of the irat 
he led the storming parlies against seven 
forts and stockade's, he served in the trenches 
against the groat stockade at Donabew -vias 
present at most of tho actions in tbo’war 
and wos moiilioned in despatches at its 
clo-so. Ill 1828 ho was for the first time em- 
ployed upon wiiat lieoamo the most im- 
portmit duly of Jiis life, viz. the improie- 
ment and extension of irrigation iiiSonthem 
India. The works ujioii which lie was am- 
ployed, or which owe their existence to his 
initiative, wove, first, tho works on the 
Oil very and Coloroon rivers in tho districts 
of Triohinopoly, Taiyoro, and South Aicotj 
second, tho works on the Qodavery rivet in 
the district of that name; third, the works 
on the Eriahna river at Bdzwada in the 
Krishna district. Tlio earliest o'! theseworha 
woro those on tho Ctivory and Coleroon rivets, 
t he first of which rises in Uoorg, passes through 
Mysore, and, skirting the British district of 
Coimbatore, o few miles above Mohinopoly, 
branches into two main streams. The larger 
of theso streams, called tho Coloroon, takes a 
north-caslerly course and divides thedistricts 
ofTrichinopoly ondTanjoro, and tlien,skirt- 
iug tlio Boat horn divisions of the South Arcot 
district, falls into tho Bay of Bengal to the 
south of Porto Novo ; while tho other branch, 
retaining tho name of Cdvory, pasees through 
the centre of the Taiij ore district, and, Bupp^- 
iug in its course numerous irrigation chan- 
nols, dobouches into the son, so much of it ns 
remains, to the south of the Frenbli settle- 
ment of Karicnl. 

The Cdvory had been used for irrigation 
from tho oarlicBL times all along its course, 
from its source in the Coorg mountains to Its 
delta in the Tanjorc district. In the delta it 
has many hraiiclics, the water-surface of 
which is generally higher than the surround- 
ing country, and is kept from overflowing hy 
artificial hanks. Minor channels have been 
drawn from these hranches, and the whole 
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"-'ZXihtiS a network of streams. This 
country > . ^ operation -when lanjore 

S^lS'eTBntisU province; but inlSiiS it 
. found that the system was Reriously 
’'j,Zred by the increasing toudonov of 
'ffn^ery waters to flow down the Cole- 
^^laSinC the southem branob and its 
I’^Iident brimohes and cbanuels. In those 
vnmstanees Cotton, then a captain of 
wns placed in charge ol Ibo works 
the adjoining distvicts, with 
‘j;7to suggest a remedy. /J'bo result of 
finvestigffions, prosecuted with groat 
^re and extended over seveml yeaw, was 
""iBtelr successful. IIis plan embraced 

fi«tat the bead of the Ooloroon, whioli bad 
Z effect of turning a portion of its waters 
Ito the Oavory on tbe right, and at the same 
mie securing an abundant supply for the 
and in the Triebinopoly district on the left. 
The second was a still larger work, seventy 
rules lower down tbe Ooleronn, winch m- 
teicented tbe water still flowing down that 
lirer and provided an adequate supply for 
the southern division of iSouth Arool. 

Tlieeo works, both of coiisideriiblo niiigui- 
todc, wore built in the win! or of laiifl-tl, in 
the brief season of the cessalion of fre.slu>8 
is the river. They tvoro built at a most 
ffiriml time; for in 18.17 a failure of tho 
taiue took place, wliicb, without llio now 
Tforks, would have ottusod immeiiso loss to 
the people and to the go vorumoni . Tho groat 
utility of the worke was at once realised. 
The principal collactor of Tanjore, writing 
to tbe board of rovoiiuo in IH-'W, diicliired 
that there was ‘ not an individual in tbo 
province who did not consider it (tbo upper 
auicut) the greatest blessing that bad over 
been conferred upon it,’ at tbo same timo 
espreesing bis conviction that ‘ the narao of 
its projector would in fl'anjoro siivvivo all 
the Europeans who had been cnunected with 

The linancial rotiu'iis of tbo works wore 
such as have seldom resulted from any public 
undertaking. It appears frem a rujiort made 
toy years after the construction of (.ho 
snicuts, that tbo annual prullt on the capital 
eipmded was, in tbe ease of Ibo uppor 
smeut, 60 per cent., and in that of tbo lower 
auicut nearly 100 per cent. Tiio iiici'uasud 
value of private propevtyj duo to the works, 
was equally large, while in sonsons of 
scarritynot onlyliavo those dial riots been 
preserved from tbo horrors of i'umiuo, but 
they have been ablo to pour large supplies 
of food into tho acyoining districts. 

In 184B, or ten yours after tbo coii'stvue- 
tlon of the Ooloroon aniouts, Cotton laid 


before tbe Madras government a projeot for 
building an auicut across tbo Godavery river 
a few miles below the town of JRajobrnimdry. 
Tbe Goddvevy district, then called tbe 
Jlajahmnndry district, was at that time in a 
most doprossed condition. Not many yeai's 
boforo it bad gono through a torrible famine, 
tbo people woro impoverished, and the 
rovenuo tvas always in arrears. 'I'he district 
was mainly dependent for its rovenuo upon 
a procavious rainfall, and upon tanlts de- 
pending upon that rainfall. 

IJorc again was a magiiiiicent river flow- 
ing through tho distriol., having its source 
iu the western Ghiils, fed by the almost un- 
failing Bonth-west monsoon, and only neodiiig 
tlio oxorciso of Iho genius which had brought 
IirosjioriLy to Tonjoto and Trioliiiiopoly, to 
convoy ijs waters over tbo land on either 
side of it. The work was one of gtoiiler 
magnitude, ami iirosentod move serious dilU- 
cnltiuB, than tho works on the thivury and 
Colernon. Tho total breadth of tho river 
at the point at which it was docidod to 
build tho auicut was 6,S87 yards, or more 
(httii (hreo miles and n half. The steim, 
however, was divided hy three islands, wliioh 
reduced tho long 111 of those port ions of tho 
dams having their foundations in tho bed of 
tbo river to 8,04(i yards or 2^ inilos. Even 
so it was a stupendous work, tho Bowlaish- 
warivm hninoli of Iho anicut being alone of 
greater Imiglhtliau tho two Ooloroon anicuts 
pnt together, hi nreover, unlike Tanjoro and 
feehinopoly, tho dodiivory district was 
comparalivuly duslitiilo of irrigation olmn- 
nols, whilo in high floods tho river overllowcd 
its bnuks, and flooded tho surroiindiiig 
country. 

'I'lio anicut which was begun in 1817 took 
five years to oonstruot. 1 1 includod, os o 
Biibaidiary work, an aijucduot built to con- 
duct water ovor llio tidal part of tho river 
to a fertile island near its mouth. 

Tbododivvory iriignlioii cliannols woro to 
a coiisi durable u\leiit so constructed as lobe 
avoilablo for iiavigiilion. At tho present 
timo tho uavigiibln chaunola in the Godiivory 
delta are r;28 miles long, whilo the total 
length of tho distributive cbanuels is 1,600 
miles, Tbo iJnaneial returns of tbo works, 
as roprnsentod by interest on capital, are, 
owing to Ihoir nnovoidably grunler cost., oon- 
sidombly leas titan those received from tbo 
Oavory and Ooloroon works. Tboy are 
variously computed ot from 13’69 to 14'92 
per cent., according to the method of oalon- 
latiun observed. This is by no means 
unsatisfactory as a roliirn upon n public 
work, and iu the far more important matter 
of tho oll'oct of tho works upon the prosperity 
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of the people the results are still more en- 
couraging. The 'works irrigate upwards of 
612,000 eicreB. They had raised the exports 
and imports of the cUstriot from 170,000/. in 
1847 to 1,600,000/. in 1887. They have 
converted a district which in former times 
was continually in a state of extreme poverty 
and distress into one of the most prosperous 
districts in India. The people are now well- 
to-do and contented. The population has 
more than doubled. 

The anicut on the Hrishna river, in the 
district of thatname,waaprojoctud by Cotton, 
but was actually planned by the late Colonel 
Sir Henry Atwell Lako,ll.E., K.O.B. [q. v.], 
afterwards distinguished in the defence o£ 
Kars. Its construction, however, was carried 
out by the late Major-general Charles Orr, 
K.E., a very able officer who had received hia 
training under Cotton on the (ioddvery, and 
in the absence of the latter, owing to ill- 
health, during a portion of the time that the 
Goddvery works were in progress, had been 
in charge of those works. 

The Krishna river, like the Godavery, has 
its riso in the western Ghdts, and the district 
in which the works wore constructed had 
suffered from time immemonal from very 
much the same causes which had impeded 
the prosperity of the Qoddvory district. 
UnlUce the Goddvery delta, the delta of the 
Krishna district begins comparntivoly near 
its embouchure, and the anicut being built 
across on undivided river is very much less 
in length than the Goddvery anicut; hut its 
section ie veiw much greater. While Uio 
height of the Godavery anicut from, the bod 
of the river ie 14 feet, that of the Krishna 
anicut is 20 feet. The length of the Ki’ishna 
anicut, on the other hand, is much less, being 
1,300 yards against 6,237 yordsjtho extreme 
length of the Goddvery anicut. The waters 
of tue Krishna are disiributod through 318 
miles of navigable and 800 miles of unnavi- 
gahle canals. The total cost of the anicut 
and the distributing canals was about 
834,000/., and the numhor of acres irrigated 
is now about 400,000. The interest which 
the works yield upon the capital expended 
is -put down at 7‘14 per cent. 

Of the three important irrigation worts, 
of which a brief description is given in tlie 
preceding paragraphs, the first two may be 
regarded as the direct creation of Ootton, 
while, if it had not been for his enthnsiostio 
advocacy, the construction of the third would 
probably have been postponed for many years. 
But these works do not by any means con- 
stitute the whole of the boon which has been 
conferred upon India by Ootton. He not 
only created great hydraulic works, but he 


founded a school of Indian 

gmeermgwhichis still engagedindeTelorl' 

the resources of other Indian nvera 
the Pennir river in the Nellore distwt ^ 
the Corteliar, on the Palar, Ohevit 
Velhir, in the districts of north and mm? 
Arcot and Chingleput, works have 
constructed, which, if unavoidably less ^ 
ductive than those on the three lamer rivm 
stiU hear their share in inoteasins thn S 
supply of the country. 

And further south on the borders of 
Madura district and the native stats of 
Travanoore there has lately been eonatratted 
the Periyar irrigation work, an irngohon 
work even more ambitious in its flomg j 
presenting greater difficulties of oonstiMtion 
than any irrigation work which has 
been constriiotod in Indio. Of this hold and 
apparently sucoossfiil work it may bo affirmed 
that it never would have been entertained 
if it had not been for Sir Arthm Cotton’s 
previous labours. 

The eflbet of Cotton’s works in prevsntine 
or in mitigating fomines is unmiestionabk 
In the great famino of 1877 four milUo n 
persons ore supposed to hove perished in the 
more or loss unprotected districts of the 
Madras presidency. In the districts pro- 
tectod by the great irrigation worb, via 
Goddvery, Krishna, and Tiinjore, thore were 
no deaths from famine, and it is estimated 
thot the surplus food exported from these 
districts was sufficiout to save the lives of 
three million pereons. 

The eminent services rendered by Ootton 
bad long been highly appreciated by the 

f overnment under wliioh he served. On 
6 Mtiy 1858 the Madras government le- 
corded their opinion of Iiis work on the 
Goddvery in tlie following words : ‘ If we 
have done our duty and have founded a 
system whioh will bo a eource of strength 
and wealth and credit to us as a nation, it is 
due to one master mind, which, with admi- 
rable industry nud porsovoranoe, in spite of 
every diseouragment, hos worked out this 
great result. Other able and devoted officem 
have caught Colonel OoUoii’s spirit, and have 
rendered invaluable aid under bis advice 
and direction ; but for tliis creation of genins 
wo ore indebted to him alone. Colonel 
Cotton’s namo will he venerated by millions 
yet unborn, when many who now occupy a 
much larger place in the puhlie view wulba 
forgotten; hut, although it concerns not 
him, it would he for our own sake a matter 
of regret if Colonel Ootton were not to re- 
ceive duo aoknowlodgmeul during his own 
lifplimo.’ 

Three years later, in 1861, on the recom- 
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"-TTC^ir Charles Wood, tliim sucrc- 
state for India, Cotton received tlio 

si 3 

flf K 0 S.I. was conferred upon liun. 
ilthoueh lie survived for tlurty-tliroe years 
i^r he received no other public acknow- 

Sent of his services. , , 

Potton retired fi-om government sorvico in 
iflfti but from 1863 onwards he was eni- 

S ed from time time in investigating 
reporting upon various irrigation pro- 
mts. some suggested by himsclt' and others 
bating from other sources. Among the 
formerV these projects wore the irrigtihon 
^ks in Kaniul and Orissa, both of whieli 
nets strongly advocated by Cotton, bii( wore 
less successful in their rcsiiUs than the 
fforks which have hoen dosmbod in this 
Bticle. This want ol'siiccosa was general Jy 
uttributed to the fact that in bolii those 
cases the tracts of coimiry wliioli it was 
saaeht to irrigate wore more under the in- 
iuaiioe of the south-west monsoon than the 
tiaofs previously dualt with by Cotton, and 
ihatcousemiently they did not need irriga- 
tion in ordinary years. Cotton’s view was 
that the oomparativo failure was largely duo 
to the otnibsion of tho distviet ollioors to 
impress upon tho people I, ho great la’iiollt of 
imgationin enabling tlietn to oultivatoinoro 
Tslaable crops than wore possihlo without it. 

Ihl80SOotton became engagodinacontro- 
TSi^ with Sir Proby Cautloy regarding tho 
plan of the Oangus eanol, wliioli iiad btxin 
constructed by tlio latter. Cotton’s eriti- 
oisms, which had roforonoo to tho position of 
the canal head, wore pronouneod aftor full 
investigotion to bo woll-founded, and tho 
canal was partially remodelled at a eosl, 
which, however, iiioliidod o\l onsions of work 
necessary in any caso, of Jifty-iivo lakhn of 
rupees [soe article on OATn'iisy, Su{I’iioj)y|. 

lie importance of tho water ooinmunictt- 
tions of India was a subjoct to wliioli 
Cotton atlocbed very groat importance, llo 
continually urged tho oxpodiuney of utilising 
more extensively tho rivers of India and tho 
impolicy of doveloping the more oxponsivo 
system of railway communication to tho 
exclusion of the moro economical systom of 
canals. His views obtained lit llo support, 
and his opponents doclarod that ho had 
water on the brain. Hut thoro can bo no 
question that there was much force in his 
atgiimenls, and that both the rovonuos of 
lidia and the national wealth would have 
derived considerable benefit if his advice had 
lleen acted upon to a greater extent and at 
aft earlier penod. En 1878 Cotton was called 
upon to give evidence before a seloot com- 
mittee of tho House of Commons, which, 


after tho disastrous famino which depopu- 
lated largo tracts in tho Madras and Bombay 
presidencies, was appointed to inquire into 
and report as to the expediency of construct- 
ing piiDlio works in India with money raised 
on loan, both as regards financial results and 
the prevention of famine. The attitude of 
Borne of the members of the committee was 
very hostile to Cotton’s views, and tho tcuof 
of their report was regarded by him as im- 
dnly underrating the great importanre both 
of irrigation ana of cheap water communica- 
tion. 'i'hib antagonistic attitude is still main- 
tained by some whoso othcial positions give 
weiglit to their opinions; but the famino 
of 1800 in Wostorn Inilia, unprecedented 
in its extent and vtrulence, wrought a 
groat change in public opinion, and in 1900 
the viceroy (Lord Ciirsou of Jfedleston) prae- 
lically odmitted in a speech in tho legisla- 
tive cuiiucil at Bimlii tho correctness of 
Ool Ion’s views. 

Cotton retired from tho army with the 
rank of general in 1877 and eetlled at Wood- 
oolo, Dorking. Tlicncoforth ho applied liia 
ovor-activo mind to devising now inctliods 
for improving Rnglisli agriuiilture. Ho bad 
great faith in deep cullivatiou, and in a 
small plot of ground atlachocl to his hniise 
at Doniing Im eairied out some romarkiibly 
successful oxporimenlH. To the ondof his 
life, which reaohed to the groat ago of ninety- 
six, ho maintained iiiidiininished a keen inlo- 
ri'Ht in Indian nllairs. In a letter which ho 
wrote to the author of this article in No- 
vember 1806, ttHor he had oompleled his 
ninety-third year, tho following expressions 
occur: ‘ What doliglils me is tliat, in spite 
of all mistakes, Cod has hlessod India under 
our rulo fur beyond any man’s imagination. 
If any man had written, whoa 1 wont out, 
expressing a hope of anytliiug ax>pronching 
tho present state of things, lie would have 
Ix'on thought tho greatest fool in India,’ 

During his latter years ho was aillioted 
by deafness, but in other respects he main- 
tained to a groat degree his loinarkahle 
vigour, hotli uiontal and physical. Through- 
out his life he was improsaed by strong re- 
ligious convictions, which ho retained to the 
lost. 'J'lie end came peacefully and_ pain- 
lessly on SI July 1890, Cotton mhrriod, in 
I8dl, Miss JSlifflihelh Loarmonth, who sur- 
vived him. 'They hud one son, who died 
before bis father, and one daughter, Elizas 
beth, who married, first, Admiral Sir James 
Hope, K.O.B., and, secondly, T, Anthony 
Donny, esq., D.L. 

Shortly after Cotton's death the secretary 
of slate for India in council granted Lady 
Cotton a special pension of 200i. a year in 
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reco^nilion of her husband’s distinguished 
services. 

[India Office BecorJs; paper contributed to 
the Koyat Engineers' Journal by tlio Lite Colonol 
J, H. licll, B-E. ; Hemoir of Oonor.il tiir A. T. 
Cotton, K,O.S.I., contributed to tlio BojmI Bn- 
giiicore’ Journal by O-onoralB. II. Kunil.ill, B.B., 
C.S.I., Septomber 1 809 , Lecture on Agriculture 
by Sic A. Cotton, road boforo the Balloon 
Society, London, on 3 Bob. 1893. Ooneral Sir 
Aithur Cotton, G.B., E C S I. : his Life and 
Work, by liis Lauglitcr, Lady Hope, with some 
Famine Prevent inn Studies by 'Wtlliam Digby, 
O.I.B. 1900 ; Indian Engineering, lONov. 1900; 
personal knowledgo.] A. J. A. 

OOTTOK, SxB IlENBY (1821-1893), 
judge, was second son of William Cotton 
(1780-1806) [q. v.] Ills eldest sister, Sarah 
(1815-1870), was wife of Sir Iloiiry Went- 
worth Aoland [q. v. Sttppl.J (of. Is.4.mbai{D 
BettneIi, Sketch qf the JJfeaml Character of 
SftraA ./lo/nMiZ, 1801). lleurywas born nt 
Walwood House, Ijoytoustoue, on 20 May 
1821, and educated at Eton, where he won 
the Newcastle acholarsUip iti 1 808 . In May of 
the following year he matriculated at Christ 
Church, O.yford, where he was a studont until 
1863. lie graduated B. A. in 1813. In the 
same yoar ho entered as a student at Lmooln’s 
Inn, and was called to the bar in 1810. 
lie quioldy acquired a largo praotico in tho 
equity courts, and through tlio inliucuce of 
hts father was appointed standing counsel 
to the Bank of En^lond. In 1860 he took 
silk and attached himself to the court of 
■Vice-chancellor (Sir) llieliard Malins [q. v.J, 
where ho shared tho loadorship with Mr.lV. 
B. Glosse. Among tho important cases in 
which ho was engaged were the liquidation 
of Overend, Gurney, & Co.; tho Kiiigof Han- 
over V, tho Bank of England; Ituhory ». 
Grant ; Dr. Jlaymau v, the Governors of liiig^ 
by School; and Iho llupublio of Costa lUca 
V. Erlangcr. In 1 872 he was appoint od stand- 
ing counsel to tho university of O.xford, and 
shortly ofteru ards only wont into court on a 
special retainer. In 1877, on tho death of 
Lord-justice Sir George Mollish [q. v.], he 
was appointed alord-justico of appeal, sworn 
on the privy council, and knighted. In the 
some yoor tlie university of Oxford confon-cd 
upon liim tho honorary dugroo of H.C.L. 
As a judge he was learned, painslaliinp;, and 
courteous, and ho enjoyed tho reputation of 
being one of the strongest momhors of the 
appeal court. He retired from the bench 
in Octobor 1890, when his health already 
showed signs of breaking down. 

As a hoy Cotton was atlnohod to alhloric 
pursuits, though his stature was small. At 
Eton ho was a ' wet hob,’ and in later life 


specially distinguished os a 
For many years he_ took a grouse mawM 
Kmloch-ltannooh in Perthshire. ■\Vi,i 
shooting there lie had the misfortune t! 
damage his right hand, which resulted in tl,p 
amputation of the liqis of most of the flnseB 
But this did not prevent him from remain 
ing on active member of the Inn.s of Comt 
Yolimteors from 1866 until his elevation to 
the bench. On his retirement from the cona 
he presented a challenge cup, to be decided 
by tho sum of shooting and drill scores T„ 



family of Ihj 
sons and two daughtors. Throe of his sons 
died unmarried, of whom one was a captain 
in the guards, and another was well known 
as president of the Oxford University boat 
club. Tie bought the csl ale of Forest Meie 
near Liphook in Hampshire, llore ho died 
on 32 Fob. 1893, and was buried m the 
neighbouring churchyard of Millnnd. 

liis oldest brother, IViLtiAM CniEus 
CoTTOH (1813-1879), writer on beeB,botnin 
1813, was likewise odiicated at Eton and at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1836, with a first in classics ond a second 
in mathematics. In 1813 he went out to 
New Zealand as Bishop Selwyn’s first chap, 
lain, hut soon rotiirnud in broken bealth 
In 18B7 lie took tbo colbgo living of Prods- 
Imm in Ohesliiro, whoro he died unmanied 
in 1879. Prom a boy ho wos devoted to 
the study of bees. At O.xford he was one 
of the founders of the Apiarian Society, of 
which ho wos the first socretacy. In 1838 
lie printed at Oxford two ‘ Short and Simpls 
Lotlors to Cottngors from a Beo Preserver,’ 
which woro afterwards expanded into an 
illustrated volume, * My Beo Book ’ (Lutidon, 
1813), with a bibliography of the subject, 
[Private inforinnlion; Times, 23 Feb. 1802; 
Fobtor’s Men at tbo B,u', and Alumni Oxon,] 

J, S. C. 


COTTON, JOHN (1681-10B2), noncon- 
formist divine, sou of Eolimd or Howland 
Cotton («Z, IGOl), an attorney, was born at 
Derby 011 4 Deo, 1681. (baptised at St, Aik- 
miind’s, Derby, 16 Dec. 108 1). After pass- 
ing through Derby grammar school under 
Kichard Joiiiison, lio is said to have entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge^ ' about the age 
of thirloon;°ho was admitted scholar on 
16 April 1603, and attained distinction. 
Ills name occurs as B.A. in 1604, Gradua- 
ting M. A. in 1606 he removed to Emmanuel 
Oollogo, was elected follow not later than 
1G07, bocamo deau, and was a successful 
tutor and catechist. His first religious its- 
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— due to the pvenoMiiq of 
Sam P®ima some Ume after 

death (1003) sei'“o“ I’X Hidiftrcl 
■ roved a turnhig-point in Ins 


rii’s Wral oration (10 Feb. 1009) 
ffiertSome [q.v.], master of I'eterhonso, 
W aamedliiin great repute, inoreasod by a 
Sraity sermon at St. Mary s. A second 
^nf /university sermon drew a larg-o 
udUnee, expecting learned il.fihts j a plain 
SwUcal discourse was coldly received, 
U moved John Preston [q. v.l lo seek 
^ counsel and to forsake modiomo for 

1013 the porishionors of Boston, Lin- 
rolnshire, petitioned for him as their viear 
ad carried their point, the eorporalinn ns 
natrons electing him on 24 Jimo 1012 (ac- 
Jording to Cotton Mather, by the mayor’s 
casting vote, twice given in error) against 

another candidate who had inlluoutiai siij)- 

nort, and despite the opposition of William 
Bailow (d. J613)[q.v.|, bishop of Liiionln, 
;fho had a noniinoo of his own, Simon Hiby, 
and ohiectod to Cotton as too young, the 
leal objection being liis puritan tcnduiiey. 
His conoio ad ctenm on taking (Uiltl) Ins 
B,D., and his divinity net, with ■William 
ciappell [q.v.] ns oppoiiont, added to hia 
Omimidge repute. The Boston oorporntion 
made him frequent doimtioiia, and an aimiinl 
giant of 10/., the living hoiug small, II is 
definite repugnance to the ‘ curemonios ’ did 
not begin till 161(5. Por his disuse of lliom 
be was cited before bis diocesan, lUchard 
Me [q.v.! who suepoudud him, Tiiomas 
Leverett, his agent, look the case to the 
court of arches on appeal, and suoocc'di’d in 
removing the Buspunsioii hy some ‘ piously 
subtile 'intluonco with one of the proctors; 
for Cotton did not conform, tliough tempt ml 
by the offer of bettor pro ferment. Jlu is 
said even to hnvo disused tho oominon 
prayer book, and his opinions advancod to 
congregational views or church govoviimont. 
Jobn'williams (1 082-1050)1 q.v, |, lord-koopor 
and bishop of Lincoln, who respected him for 
bi9 learning, indulged Ootton’s nononnfor- 
mitywith tho sanction of James X, Hubso- 
quently ■\VilUams complained that jieoplo 
came from other parishes t o rocoivo the e.oin- 
munionfrom Cotton witheiit kneeling; in 
a letter of 31 Jan. 1024-0 Cotton ilcmies 
that this was the case. .Tames Usslior fq.v.] 
consulted him on theological jioints ; a letter 
from Cotton (31 hXay 1020) in ITssUor'e 
correspondence deals with predestination. 
Ilia preaching in the morning wee homiletic 
exposition olf biblical books ; in the after- 
uaon a catechetical lecture. lie took thoo- 
PrestoH) 'the greatest pupil- 


monger in England,’ sent bis divinity stu- 
dents to complete their studios with Cotton; 
among them were 'rhomas Hill {d. 1063) 
[q. v.J and Samuel ‘Winter [q. v.] ; ho had 
others from ITolland and G ormany , Ho was 
assisted by a ' t own preacher,' an office filled 
from 1020 by his cousin, Anthony Tuoltnoy 

In Septomher 1030 ho was attacked by 
a^iiu, which disabled him for a year; from 
l‘o_bruory_ lost he was tho guest of 'I’heo- 
philus Clinton, fourth earl of Lincoln. In 
1 033 one .Tohnson, who had boon punishod 
by Iho Boston mngislrivLos for some offence, 
gave information against two of thorn in the 
high commission court for nonconformity. 
Ho was qiu'slionetl about Oullon, who was 
cited before the commission. Tie came up 
to London, but, on tho advieo of .lolin Dod 
l^q.v.], ‘ kept himself close.’ Ills friends 
Itmnd tlicy could not protect him, and Ed- 
ward Saekville, fourth earl of Dorset [q.v.], 
comiselled flight. At a private conferoncu 
several piiril an diviiu's urged him to conform ; 
his argumi'iits brought thorn to his own 
position. Among thtmi were Jrfin Davon- 
porl [q.v.], Thomas Goodwin [q.v.], Philip 
Hyo Iq. V.], and Jlenry Whilfiola fq. v.J 
In » letter to William’s (7 Moy 1033) lio 
mlimalud liis resignation of his vicarage; 
tho dato of resignalion, as entered in tho 
corporation records, is 8 .Tnly, A fino of 
00/. was iuijwsod on Cotton, but not till 
3 hlnrch 1033- 1, when ho had loft England. 

About 13 .1 ul^ ho sailed for Now Eng- 
land in the O-rillin, accompanied by Thomas 
Honker [q.v.], Humni'l Btono [q.v.’j, Edward 
1 1 ul ehiuson [mm under 1 1 uruiUNSON, Ann u], 
and others, 'L'iiuy landed at Bhawmnt or 
'J'rimounlain on 8 or 4. Wept. 1033; their 
weloorao was emphnsised by a change of the 
town’s name from Trimountain to Boston. 
Cotton was ordained (10 or 17 Oct.) as ool- 
loiigiin to tho linston miniotor, John 'Wilson 
(1088-1007), gmndnephuw of Sir 'rhomiis 
Wilson (loot) P-1029) fq.v.] At the samo 
time Lovorutt was ordained os ruling cldor. 
Tho procuedings wore to form a preoodont 
for Dio fiitnro. Colton’s ministry in tho 
liuroblo Now England meeting-house was 
on the same plan as in the splendid church 
of Hi. Botoljm, including a Thursday lecture, 
Koopiiig Sunday as a sabbath, ho counted 
tho day from ovoning: to evening, which 
became tho usage of Now England. Ills 
guidanco was sought in the consolidation 
of tho Massnehusotts govommont; at tho 
dh'eot ion of tho general court he drew up 
an abstract of those jjarls of tho Mo, sale 
law whioh were oonsidored of paipotual 
oMlgalioii, Thomas Hutchinson (1711- 
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•trTTM B <A Treatise of the Oovoniuit 

1669 8 to; 1062, 12iuoj 1671, 
®?‘!jn(vnBl ’ 6. ‘The Danger of not 
Voice of God- 1728, 12mo 
Beniamin OolmonJ- II. Church 
'Ive^ent. ‘A Ooppy of a Letter . . . 
Sr of certain Points made aga net 
ifidl. 4to. 8. ‘The True 
Church,’ 




gfasti X oi a Particukr 
SV 9. ‘The Doctrine of the Church 
t-i-whieh are committed the Keys of the 
Kinedom of Heaven,’ 1043, 4to. 10. l^io 
Sof the Kingdom of Heaven, 164 4, 41 o ; 
™ editions same year (this troaliHe made 

IWV /I t91 O 1 dQQ'' 


Z Owen (1616-1683) 
dU. 11. ‘Skteene Q: 


(this t 

ti-y-] 


.] an indepon- 
luestions . . . •with 
&W1644,.4to 12 ‘Tho Way of 

AeOharchas . . . m New-England,’ ]6I5, 
if® 13. ‘Conference . . . with the Eldcra 
of New England,’ 1040, 8vo (rnpoutud by 
p Cornwell). 14. ‘Soverall QiioflUons of 
fterious . . . Conaequenoo,’ 1647 ,4 to. 15.' Tlie 

Ifavof the Congregational Chnrchi'R cleared, 

IfiS 4to (two parts), ill. Doctrinal. 
16 'The Way of Life,' 1011, 41 o (cdiUid 
hr'w. Morton). 17. ‘ God’s Meruio mixed 
4th His Justice,’ 1641, 410. 38. ‘Milk 

for Babes,’ 1616, 8vo (a caleoliism). 
19. ‘ Singing of Psalms, a Goapnl-ovdiiuvnce,’ 
1617, 4to j 1660, 4to. 20. ‘Tlie Grounds 
aad Ends of the Baptismo of tlio Children of 
the Faithfull,’ 1647, 4to (dinlogno i with 
epistle by Thomas Goodwin, l».l>. [q.v.]). 
21. ‘Of the Ilolinosae of Ohuroh Meiubors,’ 
I8M, 4to. 22. ‘Tho Covenant of Grace,’ 
1684-66, 8vo (two parts). 23. ‘ TUo Haint’s 
Support and Comfort,’ 1068, 4 to. IV. Coti- 
ttoversiol. 24. ‘A Modest . . . Anawor 
to Mr. Boll’s Discourso of Hot l''ornieH of 
Prayer,’ 1642, 4to (against John Dali (16.86 • 
1640) fq. V.]) 26. ‘A Loti or ... to Mi'. 
Wilhams,’ 1043, 41 o. 20. ‘ A Q'reaOiso of 
Mr. Cotton’s , . . ooncorning Predostina- 
tion . . . with an E.\aiuinntion ... by 
W.Twi8se,’16l6, 4to [seo Twissii, WitiiiAM, 
D.D,] 27. ‘Tile Coutrovorsio concoriiing 
Liberty of Oonsoioiicp , . . truly staled,’ 
1646, 4toj 1619, 4to, 2H. “I'lio Hloudy 
Tenent Washed,’ 1647, 4to. 29. ‘ A Consuro 
, ..upon . . . Mr, Ilondon,’ 1060, 4 to. 
V. E^ositorj. 30, ‘Tho , , , Seven, Vials 
, . . Exposition of the ]6tli Chapter of tho 
Revelation,’ 1042, 4to j 1646, 4lo. 81. ‘A 
Brief Expoeition ... of Canticles, ’ 1042, 
ivo j 1648, 8vo ; 1086, 8vo. 82. ‘ A Proo- 
:icol Gommenta^ , . . upon tho Eu'st 
Epistle ... of John,’ 1060, fol. 83, ‘ A 
Sriefe Exposition . , . upon . . , Eocln- 
liasteB,’^ 1064, 8vo ; J 667, 8vo. 8 1, ‘ An 
Exposition upon the 'rhirtocnlh Ohaptor of 
ihe Eevelation,’ 1666, 4to ; 1066, 4to, JLi 


prefaced J. Norton’s ‘ Orthodox Evangelist,’ 
1664, 4to. Two of his tracts were published 
W the Narraganselt Club, 1806 (ed. E. A. 
Gnild), The Cotton Papers in the Boston 
(tJ.S.A.) Public Library fill six folio vo- 
lumos. 

[Life by John Norton, ‘Abel being Dead,’ 
&e., 1664; Clarke’s Lives ofThirty-two English 
Divines, 1677, pp. 217 sq,; Mather’s Magnaliii 
Christi Amorioana, 1702; Neal’s Hist, of New 
Kuqland, 1720; Hutehinsun’s Hist, of the 
Colony of MMsaclnwetts 33ny, 1786; Brook’s 
Lives pf tho Piiriltins, 1813, iii. 161 sq. ; Yomig’p 
Chronicles of New Eiiglnnd, 1816, 8vo ; Pishey 
Thompson’s fUst. of Boston, 1860, pp. 412 sq. 
(portrait); Sprague’s Araoricun Pui)nt, 1867, i. 
26 sq. ; Uhdon’s New England iPLoeracy (Co- 
naut), 18,68 ; Burti’s High Commission, 1805, 
p, 48 ; Life by A. W. MacOluro, 1870 ; Apple- 
ton's Oyclopuiha of Amorican Biography, 1888 ; 
i B.Taccholla’s John Colton, B.I).(1000?); piu'ish 
registur of St, Alkmund’s, Derby ; inforuiation 
from tho vioo-inastor of Trinity College, Osm- 
bridgo, and tho master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambriflgu.] A. G-. 

COURTENAY, WILLIAM REGI- 
NALD, elcvcutli EAur, of Dbvon (1807- 
1888), politician and philaut hrojiiat, eldest 
son of William Courtenay, tenth oarl (tf. 
10 March 1860), by hie first wife. Lady 
Harriet Leslie, daugliter of Hir lAioas Pepys, 
hart., was horn in Uhnrlolto Stieot, Bodiord 
Square, Jjondon, on 14 April 1807. lie was 
aclinillud at West iiuiml or School on 16 Sept. 
1818, and matriculated from Christ Cliurch, 
Oxford, ou 30 March 1824. ITo took a lirst 
class in chiBsics in 1827, grad tinted H.A. iu 
]H28and H.O.L. in 1881, and from 1828 to 
3831 was a fellow of All Souls’ Oollego, He 
was crealod D.C.L. on 27 June 1888, and 
was elected iu 1809 a governor of AVost- 
aiinslur School. 

Omirlenay was called 1o the bar at Lin- 
coln’s Inn on 27 Jan. 1832, and with tbrou 
olliors ediled vol, vi. of ‘Cases duoidod m 
Dm llouRO of Jairds on a])pusl from tbe 
Oonrl»of Scot hind’ (1882-3), From July 
1811 he sat in parliament, first in tho con- 
eorvative intoresl and then as a Poolite, for 
tho division of South Devon, but retirud 
in February 1849 on his appoiiitmont as a 
poor-law inspootor. From IfifiO to 1869 he 
was secretary 1,0 the poor-law hoard. He 
snocoodod to tho peerage ou 19 March 1869. 
Tho family oat ates in Devonshire and Ireland 
were worth about 86,000f. per annum, but 
they had boon heavily mortgaged by his two 
prodeceBBors. He at once aet to work to 
free them from theso inoumbranooa, and was 
ftiat ronliBing hiswiBhes when tho oxtruva- 
gnneo of his oldost son uiyolvod them in 
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flfill greater liability. Only a fragment of 
the property still remains to the family. 
Lord BeTon had before his succession re- 
turned to the conservative party, and in the 
Derby ministry he became chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster, and -waa created a privy 
councillor (J uly 1866). He remained in that 
office until May 1807, and from_ that month 
to December 1868 he was president of the 
poor-law board. After that date ho ceased 
to take an active part in polilics, but his 
statement in the ETouse of Lords on 7 J une 
1869 in favour of reading the Irish Church 
bill a second time produced mucli eifect on 
public opinion. Ha was chairman in 1870 of 
the commission appointed to inquire into the 
treatment of Fenian prisoners in English con- 
vict prisons (BnonmOK, Memoin, pp. 168-8). 

Lord Devon was for many years the most 
induentuil man in his county, and was gene- 
rally known as ‘the good earl.’ Forufly- 
two years ha presided at quarter sessions, 
and he was at first director and then ohaii> 
man of the Bristol and Eveter Enilway, He 
made extensive improvements at Powdor- 
ham Castle, planted the famous cedar avenue 
in its grounds, and aided inallthecharitablo 
foundations of Devonshire. In 1809 he 
built and endowed the church of St. Paul at 
Newton Abbot, where he was the chief 
landed proprietor. A statue of him, by 
E. B. Stephens, A.II.A., was placed in 1880 
by public subscription in tholSedford Oirons 
at E.xolor. 

In 1877, while riding through the plan- 
tations at Powdorham on his seventieth 
birthday, Lord Devon was thrown from his 
horse. Though he did not altogether re- 
cover from this accident, he was engaged in 
active llfo until a few weeks hofore his death. 
Ho died at Powderham Castle on 18 Nov. 
1888, and on 24 Nov. was Imriod in the 
family vault in the chancel of Powderham 
church. He married, at Filleigli, Devonshire, 
on 27 Deo. 1830, Lady Elizabeth Fortosoup, 
youngest daughter of Hugh, first oarl For- 
tescue. She was horn in 1801, and died on 
27 Jan. 1867. Memorials of her and her 
husband are in Powderham church. They 
bad issue three sons and one daughter. 

[Burke’s Peerage ; Poster's Peerage ; Foster’s 
Alunmi Oxen. ; Barker and Stenning’s "WeBt - 
minster School; Men of the Time, od. J887; 
Times, 19 Nor. 1888, p. 6 ; Devon and Exeter 
Daily Gazette, 19-20 Nov. 1888; Spoikor Deni- 
son’s Notes from my Journal, 1900, p. 244 ] 

W. P. C. 

COVENTRY, ANDHEW (1764-1832), 
agriculturist, horn in 1764, was oldot son of 
QeorgeCovontry, minister of the ReliofOhuroh 
at Stitchell in Roxburghshire. Through his 



mollipr, whose maiden name wasHonTtr^ 
heritod the estate of Sbanwell, near ffin 
and some other landed properly in PerthsS 
lie was educated at the university of vT' 
burgh, and on 16 Dee. 1782 he was elecM 
member of the Medical Society of Edinhi^i 
{List of Members of the Medieal 
Edinburgh, 1820). In September 17^ if 
graduated M.D. {List of Gradimtesinm 
cine in University Edinburgh, 1867) for i 
thesis, ‘ De Scarlatina Oynanchica .’ ' H u 
not clear whether he ever practised as a 
phyeician ; but ho appears to have specialised 
in the sciences hearing upon airricultmc 
On 7 July 1790 SirSvilfiam Palteaer 
took the first steps towards endowing > 
chair of agriculture in the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, nominating at the same time Corcai 
try to be the first professor. Hitherto oc- 
casional lectures on this subject had been 
delivered by other professors, e.g. by the 
professor of cbomistiy. Dr. ‘William Cullen 
[q. V.], at the inst igat ion of Lord Karnes V 
much fuller . - 

John 1 

fesaor ( 

Tlio foundniion of Iho new chair appeiw 
to havobeen regarded with a good deal of 
jealousy ; tho professor of natural historv 
protesting that ho was not to be h inrla^'d 
lliereby from toaobing ‘ any branch of 
natural scioneo,’ to which tho profewoiof 
botany objected ns infringing his righto; 
while Coventry on his part insisted that 
none but liimself had the right to give's 
separata oourao of gcorgical lectures.’ More- 
over, tho endowment and palronago of a 
chair by a private individual was ot that date 
without prooedoiit in tho university, and aj- 
ponrs to Iiavo aroused feelings of opposition, 
In spite of lliose obstacles Coventry he- 
onmo, on 17 Nov. 1700, tho first professor rf 
ngrioulturo in tlio university, and continued 
to hold the post until 1831, The endow- 
ment of the chair amounted to only BOl, per 
annum; but Coventry supplemented W 
work ns a toacher by many other duties. 
‘TIo was oonslantly called on to arbitrate m 
land questions, and to give evidence before 
the court of session and before committees 
of the House of Commons ; tbo drainage of 
Loch Levpn and the reclamation of the 
surrounding lands woro carried out under 
his directions ’ (Annx. Gbant, Story of th 
University of Edintnergh, 1884, i. 846-7). 
Coventry gave evidence before the royal 
commission appointod in 1 826 to investigate 
tho condition of the nnivorsitiesand collejies 
of Scotland, when ho said that he had de- 
livered thirty- L wo courses, some of them 
consisting of more than 140 lectures each. 
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the subject lie tauglit was not 

for graduation, he had attracted 
T . ^nTvins in number from thirty to 
Towards the end of hie 

l^nSof office, however, ho oppeors to have 
tenure u , ,i wrtnva < pevsuauing 


Sredonly in alternate years • porsuaumg 
who wished toottend him during 
^fi^on when he was tobe absent to put 
SS aoTaud to attend the classes of 
fpSev wid Meanlimo.’ 

commission, which oondudod its 
itours m 1830, recommended among other 
iforms that the chair of agriculture should 
Tabolished ‘unless a class could bo pro- 
riJedfor it, and taught regularly. 

Coventry, who was now sixly-throo, ac- 
.mdioalv resigned, and was siiocoedcd by 
Sow (1786-i8B9) [q. v.]on 10 March 
1831. He died in the ne-Yt year. 

Ha wrote, in addition to the tlioeis re- 
fpiredto above: 1. ‘Ecmarlts on Live Stock 
Md relative Subjoets,’ 1800 (not in Brilish 
Vnseum, but in libraiy of h’aoulty of Advo- 
eates). 2. ‘ Discourses oxiilanalory of the 
Object and Ban of the Oourso of Lecturoa on 
iniculture and Rural Economy,’ 1808. 
a 'Notes on tha Oultura and Dropping of 
iichlaLand,’1811. The treatises attributed 
to him by Grant, on ‘Dairy Prodneo’ and 
'Tha Succession of Drops and the Valuation 
ofSoils,’ are not to be found cither in tho 
British Museum or in tho library of tho 
Fscidty of Advocates. They aro porliaps 
identical with (1) and (3) above. 

Tha Andrew Coventry who in 1829 
edited, and presontod to the Rannatyiiu 
0ub,Petruccio Ubaldini’a 'nosorittiono del 
IMHO di Scotia’ was a diirorcnt porsonj in 
jDita of the direct statement made agiunst 
lugiume in the British Museum Oataloguu ; 
ha was an advocate, and would appear, from 
tha list of members of the Bannal^no Olub 
pubMed' in 1840, to have been still living 
M that year. A third Andrew Dovontry, 
also dadlared in tho British hruscum Cata- 


logue to be tho professor of ngricullim', do- 
liveredthe Ulhsler Hall looturo ‘ On soino 
of tho most curious invonlions and dis- 
Mveries in recent times,’ which was jirinlod 
for private circulation in 1830, 

[Alsi, Grant’s Story of tlie Dnlvorsity of 
Edinburgh, 1884, i. 346-7, ii. 466 ; Oat. of tho 
Iiibraty of the Paoulby of Advocalos ; authorities 
cited abors.J E, 0-n, 


flOWDBN-OLARKE, Mbs. MARY 
(1809-1808), writer on Ghahospooro. [See 
CUBXB.j 

COWIN', JOSEPH (1831-1000), poli- 
ticinn and journnliat, horn at Stella llaU, 
Blaydon-on-T^ne, on 0 July 1831, was ol4est 

TOt. XXII,— siri', 


son of Sir Joseph Cowen, who represented 
Newcastle in parliament from 1866 to his 
death in 1873, and was knighted for per- 
sonal services extending over many years on 
the River Tyne oommission with the result 
of rendering the river navigable for sea- 
going ships instead of for coal barges merely. 
jLIis ancestors came from Lindisfame, and 
they lived, laboured, and died on Tyneaido 
during three centuries, many being employed 
at Winlaton in Sir Ambrose Orowloy’s fac- 
tory for smith’s waves. Their employer is be- 
lieved to bo the Sir John Anvil of Addison’s 
‘Sneotator.’ 

Oowon’s grandfather was tho last member 
of tho Cowen family in Sir John’s employ- 
ment, and, on thu closing of the factory in 
1816, this grandfather began business on his 
own account at Blaydon Burn. The worke 
there wore devoted to making live-bricks and 
gns retorts; Sir Joseph Cowen greatly en- 
larged them. Cowen himself, wlio derived 
a very largo inooiuo from them, sold them 
shortly before his death. 

Cowen was educated, first at a private 
school in liyton, and secondly at tho uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. IHs university career 
was chiotly remarkable for his pre-ominonoe 
in tho dolialing society. 'Whilo a student he 
intorosl od himself in the rovolnt ionavy move- 
nionlH on the continent in 1848, and made 
Maasini’s aequaintonco hyleltcr. Ho took 
no degree. 

A tier leaving tho university Oowon joined 
his father in husiiiosB; hut he still ccmliiiuod 
to promote revolution throughout Europe. 
His lUovomentB were closely watched by 
sniosin tbo service of foreign police in order 
tliat tliey might diaoovor bow revolutionary 
dooumonts wore imporlod into thoir rospee- 
tivo countries, 'riicsn papors wore really 
smuggled among the shipments of fire-bricks 
which wore made from Blaydon Burn to 
foroign parts, Cowen numbci'cd among his 
guosts and friends Mazsini, Kossuth, Louis 
Blanc, end Lodru Rolliii; "Wysocki, who 
was a loador of the insurgent IXungarians ; 
Microslawski and Worcell, wlio were Polos 
in revolt against Russia; and TIorzon and 
Bakunin, who wore Rusaiaus and tho do- 
(finrod onemioB of tho Rnssinn government, 
'Without his aid tho lot of many foreign 
rofugoos in England would havo been i'nr 
harder, his piirao being olways open to help 
them, while his pen was always ready to 
advocate their cause and encourage their 
ofi'orts. At homo Oowon sympathised with 
chartists ,and strenuously laboured on their 
bohalf. He was an active member of the 
northern reform loaguo, which was founded 
on 3 Jan. 1868, ana existed till 1862, In 

KK 
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1866 it -was reorganised ■witli Oowen as 
cUairmau. 

He wrote inuoli for tie public press, being 
a contributor from boyhood to the ‘_New- 
casLle Chronicle,’ of which, in later life, he 
became proprietor and editor. He also esta- 
blished a monthly, the ‘Northern Tribune.’ 
On his father’s death in 1873 he succeeded 
him as member for Newcastle, having a 
majority of 1,003. He was chosen again at 
the general election in 1874 His maiden 
epeech was delivered in 1870 on the Iloyal 
Iwles Bill, and it produced a strong im- 
pression on the House of Commons, Disraeli 
Bending his compliments. Cowen did not 
conceal his satisfaction that a political oppo- 
nent should have done so, nor his chagrin 
that Gladstone, whom he supported, had dis- 
paragingly referred to one of his speeches as 
emelung o f the lamp. Indeed, all his speeches 
were carefully prepared and very rhetorical 
in form, as wore his writings. It was oh- 
vious that he had adopted too many of the 
mannerisms of Macaulay. In the Iioiiso of 
Commons his delivery was marred by a 
strong Northumbrian accent'; but this was 
no defect tvhcu he addressed his constituents. 
His popularity was somewhat lessened by 
what was considered to be his erratic con- 
duct, such as the support he gave to the 
tory government in the case of the Biisso- 
Turkish warj but he always cherished his 
right to independence in judgment and ac- 
tion. A home ruler before Gladstone took 
lip the question, Cowen remained so to the 
end of his life, but he also remained an im- 
perialist of a pronounced type. Tie cultivat ed 
mdepaudence in all relations of life. His 
customary dress was that of a Northumbrian 
miner on a Sunday, which was then a novelty 
in the House of Commons, lie had an 
aversion to society, yet , being very rich, open- 
handed, and well read, he was a welcome 
guest everywhere. 

When entering a public meeting of the 
electors of Newoostle on 18 March 1880 he 
was crushed and injured internally, never 
wholly recovering from the elTects, He- 
eleoted in 1880, he retired at the general 
election in 1886, refusing to bo a candidate 
again. He continued to conduct the ‘ New- 
castle Chronicle ’ till his sudden death 
on 18 Feb. 1900. In 1864. he married Jane, 
the daughter of John Thompson of Fat- 
field, Durham, and he left behind him a 
son and daughter. A portrait of Cowen is 
prefixed to his ‘Life and Speeches,’ by 
(Major) Evan Howland Jones, 1885. 

(SiiTOlement to Naweastle Ohronielo, 39 Feb. 
1900; The Times of same date ; Life and Speeches, 
by Major E. E. Jones, 1885 j F. E. 


COWIE, BENJ AMIN M0R6Ai7im7 
1900), doan of Exeter, horn in 

Surrey, on 8 June 1816, was the^i; 

son of Eobert Cowie, a merchant 
surance agent, descended from a i 
famUy long settled in London. T\Tien2 
eight yoaxs old he was placed at a Z 
fiionnat at Pussy under an matruototnS 
Savary, and was taught mathematii^ 
four years by two Savoyards named PeW 
and Sardou, lie was admitted to St JoW 
College, Cambridge, as a sizar in Jul’yias,! 
and as a pensioner on 12 Oct. IlegradnaN 
B.A. as senior wi'angler in 1889. M A 

1842, B.D. in 1866, and D.D. in 1880 
1839 he was chosen second Smith’s ■pnzfc 
man, being placed below Percival ftoe 
[q.v. SuppL], who was second ■wiansW 
Cowie was admitted a fellow of St, Joha’’ 
College on 10 March. He was admi tte d J 
student of Lincoln’s Inn on 8 Nov. 188; 
but relinquished Die study of the law end 
was ordained deacon in 1841 and priest ia 
1842 by Joseph Allen, bishop of &\y 
resided for some years in college, and diman 
tins period prepared Ms ‘ Descriptive Cati- 
logue of the Momisoidpts and scarce Booli 
in the Library of St. John’s College, Cum- 
bridge ’ (Cambridge, 4101, which was issued 
by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ia 

1843. In that year he vacated his fellowship 
by marriage, and became ciirote at St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridgo, under AVilliam James Early 
Bennett [q.v. Snppl.], with whose hiat 
church views he was in sympathy. In IBM 
he was appointed principal and senior mathe- 
matical lecturer of the recently founds 
college for civil onginews at Putney, aid 
during his residence there ho acted os hoao- 
rary secretary to the committee of manage- 
ment of St. Mark’s College at Chelaealui 
training paroehiiil eohoolmneters,thenundet 
the prinoipalship of Derwent Coleridge [q.v.] 
Upon the dissolution of the college forciiil 
engineeiB in 1861 he took up his lesideice 
for four or five years at the Manor House, 
Stoke D’Ahernoii, Cohhara, Surrey. In 18^ 
and again in 1866 he was chosen select 
preacher at Cambridge. His sermons, 
preached at Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge, in 
1866, were published under the title ‘On 
Sacrifice ; the Atonement, Vicarious OMac 
tiou, and Example of Christ, and the Funiih- 
ment of Sin' (Combridge, 8vo). In 18B3 
and 1864 he was llulsean lecturer, and hia 
lectures, entitled ‘ Scripture Bilficultiea,’ 
were published in two volumes, the first in 
1863 and tho second in 1864. In 1866 he 
was appointed professor of geometry at 
Gresham College. On 28 Nov, 1868 lienae 
appointed fifth minor canon and succentoi 
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Cathedral, and on 17 Maroi 
?L4\ewM presented to the rectory of St. 

Jewry with St. Mary Magdalene, 
M r^twet by the dean and chapter of St. 
S’f He showed his sympaW with 
iXiuich tendencies by developing an 

Ssi-s-sr&KS 

'^mvHtMent inspector of echoole from 
fgsfTffi and on 14 Jan. 1871 he wae 
.nMinted chaplain in ordinary to the queen, 
r 1866 he was Warhurton lecturer on 
iwphecy at Lincoln's 1^, publishing hie 
femes in 1873 under the title ‘ The Voice 

of God’ (London, 8vo). . , , v 

In October 1872 he was nominated by 
Sladstone dean of Mauehester, and in 1880 
iBwas chosen prolocutor of the lower house 
of the convocation of Yorlf, an office which 
Jie filled for three years. As dean of Man- 
chester Oowie was custodian of the collo- 
ffiite church, and the restoration of Ohotham 
tal was due t o his effort s. II e did good 
(ernes in Manchester in the cause of educa- 
tion, acting as a governor of the granimar 
lehool and as a member of the council of 
Owens CoUega. In 1879, after the death of 
IVancis Eobert Haines [q-v.], he was elected 
ofeoflfee of Ohetham College. Upon the 
death of Tamar Orossley ho undortooh the 
comletion of the supplementary catalogue 
of cfhetham’s library. 

In 1888 Cowie was appointed dean of 
gieter. He died in London on 3 hlay 
IfiW. On 10 Aug. 184.3 he was married at 
Pouffhill, Cornwall, to hie cousin, Gertrude 
Mbit (d. IB March 1800), second daughter 
of Thomas Oornsew of Floxhury Ilall, 
Poughill. By her he had sovoral ohildron. 

Besides the works already muntionod, 
Oowie was the author of numerous published 
aermons, letters, and oddri'sees, and coutri- 
huted an essay on ' Toleration ’ to the second 
(eries of the ' Church and tho Age ’ (Lon- 
don, 1874, 8vo), edited by Archibald Weir 
and William iJdrymple Mpclagan. 

[Eagle, Juno 1000; Times, 4 May 1900; Boaso’s 
Cimeci. Cornub. 1800 ; Men and Women of the 
^oe, 1899 ; Henneesy's Kovnm Hoport, IScclos. 
1898, pp. 66, 267 ; Orockford's Clerical Biree- 
toiy.] B. I. 0. 

OOWPER (afterwards OOWTBK-TBM- 
PLE), WILLIAM FUANOIS, Bakon 
MoTraT-THMPLn (1811-1888), bom at Brocket 
Hall, Hertfordshire, on IS Dae. 1811, wae 
aecond son of Beter, fifth Earl Cowper (1778- 
1837), and his wife, Emily Mary, sister of 
William Lamb, second Viscount Melhourno 
fg. V.], the prime minister. Ilis elder brother, 
Geoige A’uguetuB JFvedeijok (1806-1868), 


succeeded as sixth Earl Oov^er, and was 
father of the present earl. The fifth earl 
died on 27 June 1837, and on 11 Deo. 1889 
hie widow married as her second husband 
Henry John Temple, third viscount Palmer- 
ston [q. V.] ; her salon as well as her wit and 
charm materially aidod Palmerston in his 
career; she died on 11 Sopt. 18G9. 

Her son, William jUraiicis, was educated 
at Eton, where he afterwards remarked that 
he loarnt no English whatever, and in 1827 
entoi’ed as a comet tho royal horso guards ; 
ho was promoted to be lieutunant Si 1832, 
captain (unattached) in 1836, and feevut 
major in 1862. In 1836 he become private 
secretary to his uncle. Lord Melbourne, (hen 
prime minister, and was returned to parlia- 
ment as momhor for Hertford, which he con- 
liniiod to represent until 1808. lii 1841 he 
was appointed a junior lord of tlie treasury, 
and when tho wliigs returnod to offee in 
1840 he bocame a lord of (he ndmlvally. ITe 
held this post until March 1 862, and again 
from Decembor 1 853 to Pobrunry 1 866, vdion 
he was mndo under-secrolaiy for hnmi* affiiirs. 
Ri.x months lator he was appointed president 
of tho hoard of health and sworn of (lie 
privy council; in Pehrunry 1857 ho wma 1 rana- 
forred to tho iiowly croal ud vice-presidoucy of 
tlio coinmitt 00 of council on education, and 
on 21 Sopt. 1867 resumed the presidency of 
tho hoard of hmilth, holding both olUoos 
tog other till March 1868. In 1868 ho passed 
the Medical Praothiouers Act esiabhaliing 
tho Medical Oonncil, and his speech exphiiu- 
ing its provisioiiB was published in tho siirae 
yonr. In August ] 869 Cowper became viee- 
prusidont of tho hoard of trade, and in I^'- 
bruary 1800 commissioner of works, an oltlcu 
he coniinueil to hold until 1800. 

In this capacity Cowper did much useful 
work; in 1803 ho carried the Thames Mm- 
baiikmont Bill, and in 180.3 the Courts of 
Justice Building Bill. Hu initiated the 
practice of distributing for charitable pur- 
poses llowers from the Loudon parloi, and 
was keenly interested in the elforts lo chuck 
enoloanres. In 1800 ho carried the Mutru- 
politan OommoiiB Act. the fimt measure 
whicli empowered a local author!^ to undoi>* 
toko the caro and mnnogomont of a common 
as an opon space, and m February 1807 he 
became filrst president of the Ooipmoiis Pre- 
servation Society, which had been slortqd 
in 1806. In 18Ci9, as diairmiui of tlie seleqt 
committee on the enclosure acts> ];a was 
instrumental in preserving mpny rptaJ, com- 
mons, and to his action in 1871 was largely 
due tho failure of the attempt to ei^close 
Epping Forest. Cowper also waged war 
witli mo;ny of his neighboqrs in tho New 

K:a3 
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Forest over the same question. His action Newington. At the age of fourteenhsTT' 
may have been stimulated by liis friend nppvenliced at the London doeis, whew V* 
John Buskin [q. v. Suppl.], and in 1871 father was employed, but on the expitatin'^ 
Oowper and (Sir) Thomas Dyke Acland of his indentures resigned his positMu 

[q. V. Suppl.] wero the original trustees of entered the Stepney College to prepare iZ* 
Buskin’s guild of St. George, self for the baptist ministry. Aftw pasain j 

In 1866 Oowper oeased to be first com- the college courae and matricnlatiae at 
missioner of works when the conservatives London "University, Oox became i^go’ 
under Derby returned to power, and ho was pastor of the baptist chapel in St. PaniC 
not included in Gladstone's first ndministra- Squaroj Southsea. In 1864 he accepted an 
tion in 1868. ills mother died on 11 Sept, invitation to Byde, Ida of "Wight, where L 
1869, and Oowper inherited under Palmer- remained till 1859. A disorder in the throat 
ston’s will many of his estates in Ireland compelled him to desist from preaching and 
and Hampshire, including Broadlands, near caused him to turn his attention eenondr 
Bomsey.Byroyal license, dated 17 Nov. 1869, to literature, fie wrote for the ‘Preeman’ 
he assumed the name Temple in addition to the organ of the baptists, and occasionallj 
0owper,andh6reprea6ntedSouthHamp8hire acted as editor, and became a contrihatorto 
from 1868 till his elevation to the peerage. the ‘ Nonconformist,’ the ‘ Christian Spec- 
In the parliament of 1868 to 1874 Oowper- tator,’_ the ‘ Quiver,’ land other relinom 
Temple took an important part in the debates periodicals. In 1861 ho was appointed 
on education. As first vice-president of the secretary to the committee for arrangingtha 
committee ho had interested himself in the bicentenary of the ejectment in 1662. Bnt 
subject, and an address ha delivered at Liver- the throat delicacy proved less permanent 
pool in October 1868 was published in the than had been feared, so that in 1808 be 
soma year by the National Association for ventured to accept a call to the pastorate of 
the Promotion of Social Science. After the the Mansfield Itoad baptist chapel, Nottmg- 
second reading of Forster’s Education Dill in ham, a position ho occupied snccessfuily 
1870 Oowper-Tomplo put down an amend- and happily till 1888, when failing health 
mont to exclude from nil rale-built schools compelled Iiis resignation, lie then retiiel 
every eatcohism and formulary distinctive of to Ilafitings, whore he died on 27 Mnwh 
denominational creed. The government ac- 1893, lie was buried in the general cemeteiy 
cepted the amendment, and it became famous at Nottingham, In 1873 be married Illiza 
as the Oowper-Temple clause. On S6 May Tebbntt of Dluntisliam, Huntingdonshire, 
1880 he was, on Gladstone’s recommenda- Although Oox’s ministry was sffective and 

tion, created Baron Mount Temple of Mount zoalous, his chiof activity was as a writer. 
Temple, co. Sligo, During his later years Ilia resumption of ministerial work in 1863 
he confined himself mainly to philanthropic did not interfere with his literary energy, 
activity, advocating such measures as the which led to his undertaking in 1876 the 
OriminalLnw Amendment Act of 1887. He editorship of tho ‘ Rxposit or.’ The concep- 
died at Broadlands on 16 Oct. 1888, and tion of this monthly magazine was evolved 
was hurled at Bomsey on the SOlh, by Oox from his own work as a preacher 

Mount Temple married, first, on 27 June and writer on the Bible, He was editortill 
1843, Harristt Alicia, daughter of Daniel 188J, being responsible for volumes i. to xv,, 
Gurney of North Buncton, I^rfolk ; she died some of which he wrote almost entirely him- 
on 28 Aug. following, and on 21 Nov. 1848 self. But he gathered round him a diatin- 
he married Georgiana, daughter of Yico- guished slalF, including such men os Dni, 
admiral John Bichard Delap Tollemacho. Marae, Farrar, Marcus Dods, and Professor 
By neither wife had he any issue ; the titlo Bobortson Smith, The influence of the 
became extinct on his death, and the property magazine upon religious thought in Englaad 
he inheritedfrom Lord Palmerston passed to can hardly he over-estimated. Its general 
his nephew, the Bight Hon. Evelyn Ashley, tendency is perhaps best indicated by a sen- 
[Bnrko’s and G. B. O[okayiio]'s Paerngos ; The tonce in Cox’s own exposition of his aims in 
Times, 17, 18, 22, and 23 Oct. 1888 ; Mon of the the first number : ' Our sole purpose ia to 
Time, ed, 1887; Ann. Begister, 1870, pp. 63, expound the scriptures honestly and intelli- 
60 ; Ashley’s Life of Palmerston ; Collingwood’e gently by permitting tbem to explain tliem- 
Life of Buskin; Hodder’s Life and Weak of selves ; neuiher thrusting upon them miracles 
the seventh ^rl Shaftoshury, ii. 41, 79, 226, which they do not claim or dogmas to which 
m. 186, 188 ; Bnt. Museum Gat.] A. P. P. jjg gupport, nor venturing to ques- 

COX, SAMUEL (1820-1893), thcologi- tion the doctrines they obviously teach or 
cal writer, was born on 19 April 1820 near tho miracles which they ploin!^ oflirm,’ 
London, and educated at a school at Stoke Cox's aervioes to loaruing reemved the le- 
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of nearly simullanaous 
- Lm A^rdeen, Edinburgh, and St.. 
S^TIniveraities of their degree of O.D. 

1882 the offer of the last- 
^ mpd but found himself eompelled after 
to his editorship because the 

Sihof his riews had beoomo displeawng 
She proprietors of the magazine. Cox 
L seated fliut he ^va3 the writer of thirty 
Sums and the editor of twenty more, 
imone his more important worics are; 
i 'lie Secret of Life: being eight faor- 
Ls preached nt Nottingham,’ London, 
Tuv. firo. 3. ‘ The Private Lottera of St. 
Pwl'anaSt. John. Hy S. C.,’ London, 1807, 
gfo This book, being enlhiisuistically re- 
Tieiwd by Pr. George hlacdoimld in the 
iSnectator,’ was Cos's first siiooess as an 
jutMt. 3. 'The Quest of the Chief Good : 
gvaository Leoliiros on the Book Ecdo- 
X . . • By S. C.,’ London, IflOa, 8yoj 
this was rewritten for the ‘ Itxpositor s 
Bible ’ and published in 1890 as ‘ The Book 
of Ecclesiaates, with a Now Translation.’ 
4. 'The Eesurrection. Twelve Esposltory 
lisays on tlio Eifloonth Chaptor of St. 
Paurs First Epistlo to llio Corintliiana,’ 
london, 1869, 8vo, C. ‘Sermons for my 
Curates, hy T. T. Lynch. Edited hy S. 0.,’ 
London, 1871, 8vo. 0. ‘An Expositor’s 
NoterBookj or. Brief Essays on Chscurn or 
Miaread Scriptures/ London, 1873, 8vo. 
7, ‘Biblical Expositions ; or. Brief Essays on 
Obscure or hiisroad Scriptures,’ London, 
1874, 8 to! this is ‘virtually a second vo- 
lume' of No. 0. 8. ‘ The Pilgrim Psalms, 
as Exposition of the Songs of Jlcgroes,’ 
London, 1874, 8vo, 9. ‘ The Book of lliith. 
A Popular Exposition,' London, 1870, 8vo, 
10, ‘Expositor Essays and I)iBCO\irsaa,' 
London, 1877, 8vo. 11. ‘ Salvator Mundi j 
or, la Christ the Saviour of oil MonP' Lon- 
don, 1877, 8vo. Of all Cox’s works ( his was 
tte most widely road and tlio iiiost in- 
fluential. It was followed in 188!5 liy a 
eequBl,' Tim Larger Hope,’ London, lOmo; 
in which the aut&r doruiod his position wit.h 
i^ard to universalism, and answorod some 
c^is crilios. Among coiml crhlasts to Cox’s 
teaching may he mentioned ‘ Tlio Boclrines 
of Anniliilatiott and Universalism , . . With 
critical notes and a Boviow of “ Salvator 
Mundi”’ (London, 1881 ), hy Thomas Wood. 
The postscript of this olmllougcs Cox’s im- 
partiality as editor of the ‘ Expositor,’ and 
affords an instance of the kind of complaints 
whichhrought about his resignation. 13. ‘A 
Ctommentary on the Book of Job, with a 
Translation,' Loudon, 1880, 8vo. 18, 'The 
Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly 
Expositoi'y,’ London, 1880, 8vo, 14, ‘Ba- 


laam ; an Exposition and a Study,’ Londoh, 
1884, 8vo. 16. ‘ Miracles! an Argument and 
a Challenge,' London, 1884, 8vo. 16. ‘Ex- 
positions,’ London, 1685, 8vo ; this was con- 
tinued till four volumes wore issued. 1 7. ‘The 
Bird's Noel, and other Sermons for Children of 
all Ages,’ London, 1886, 8vo. This volumo 
occupies a unique position among collec- 
tions of sermons for children. 18. ‘The 
Uouso and its Builder, with other I)is- 
coiirsos,’ London, 1889, 8vo. 19, ‘ The Ile- 
hirow Twins: a Vindication of God’s Wnys 
with Jacob and Esau. By S. Cox, D.l). 
Prefatory Memoir hy his wife (Eliza Cox),’ 
London, 1804, 8vo. 

[Tlio prefatory memoir of (10) above is tho 
mam authority for the facts of Cox’s life. Soo 
also obituary notices in the Freeman, 7 April 
1803 1 Tmlopendcnl, G April 1803 ; British 
Weekly, 30 March 1803; Christian World, 
30 March 1893; Cox’s prefatory matter in (5) 
and (10) ahovo,] E. B. 

COXWELL, IIl!lNRY('m ACEY) (181 0- 
1900), noronaul, youngest son of Commander 
Joseph Coxwell of the royal navy, and groiid- 
bon of the Bov. Charles Ooxwo)l of Abling- 
(on House, ( floucoslorshiro, was born at the 
pnrsnnngo at Wouldham, on the Medway, 
on 3 hi arch 1810, ITo wont to school nt 
Chatham, whithor his family inovod in 1833, 
and in 1836 ho was apprenticed to a surgeon 
duulisl. His hoyisli imagination was greatly 
oxcited by balloons, and lio ejiared no ellbrts 
to wilnosB as many ascents as possible ; 
among tho aornnaiits ho admired and envied 
ns n hoy wove Mrs. Ornhnm, Oluirlus Green, 
Cocking, and .John ITampton. Tho success- 
ful voyage of the Nassau balloon from 
Vauxhall Gordons into Oormniiy stimulntod 
his onthusiiism, hut it was not until 19 Aug. 
1844 that ho had an opportunity nt Ponton- 
villo of making an asconl. In tho antntnn 
of tho following year he projected and edited 
‘Tlio Balloon, or Aerostat ic Magazine,' of 
which about twelve numbers appeared at 
irrogulnr iiUorvals. Tn 1847, at Vnuxhall, 
ho ascondod in Oypson's balloon in company 
with Albert Bmith, during a heavy storm, 
tho descent being one of ' tho most perilous 
recorded in tho aimals of aerostation,’ An 
cuormouB rent was discovered in tho bal- 
loon, and tho lives of tho passengers were 
only saved hy Coxwcll’s readiness in con- 
verting tho balloon, as far as possihlo, into a 
parachute. In 1848 ho was entrusted with 
tho manogomunt of a balloon, tho Sylph, in 
Brus.sels, and suhsoquenlly made ascents at 
Antwerp, Elborfold. Cologne, and Johan- 
nihherg in Prussia ; in 1849 he oxhibitod Ids 
balloon nt Kroll's Gardens, Berlin, and do- 
soonslratod tho ease with which polai'ds 
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could bo dUcharged in the air ; in Septem- 
ber lie made excursions to Stettin, Breslau, 
and Hamburg. At HanoTer, in the sum- 
mer of 1860, he had a narrow escape, owing 
to the proximity of lofty trees, and daring 
this year and the next he took up many pw- 
sengers at Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Leipzig, 
and elsewhere. In 1863 he roturned to 
London and made ascents at Oremorno Gar- 
dens. In September 1851 he mode some 
demonstrations in signalling from a balloon 
at Surrey Gardens. 

In Juno 1803 he made some interesting 
meteorological observations in the eimacitv 
of aeronaut to Dr. James Glaishor, 

On 6 Sept, in the same year Ooxwoll and 
Glaisher attained tlie greatest height on re- 
cord,somolbmgbetweon thirty-six and thirly- 
sovon thousand feet, or ‘fully seven miles.’ 
Glaisher became insensible, and Coxwell lost 
all sensation in his hands, hut managed just 
in time to pull tho valvo-oord with his tooth. 
The balloon dipped ninotoen tbousnnd feet 
in fifteen minutes, and a final descent was 
safely m.ado near Ludlow (from Wolver- 
hamplon). Between these two famous as- 
cents Coxwoll made his first experiments in 
military ballooning at Aldershot in July 
18(13. In 1863, in oompony with Ilon^ 
Negretti, he made the first aoriol trip in 
England for purposes of photography. In 
1864-5, in the Bcsearch, he made some very 
successful ascents in Ireland, and gave some 
lectures upon aerostation. When tho Pranco- 
German war broke out in 1870 he went to 
manage some war-balloons for the Germans, 
lie formed two companies, two oflicers, and 
forty-two men, at Cologne, and his assistant 
wont on to Strnssburg, but tho tosvn sur- 
rendered before much service was rendered. 

On 17 Juno 1885 ho made his last ascent ' 
in a largo balloon, the City of York, IIo had 
made an annual display at York for several 
years, and there he bade farewell to a pro- 
fession of which he had been one of the 
most daring exponents for over forty years. 
His immunity from serious accidents was 
due to his instinctive prudence, but still 
more to his thorough knowledge of balloon- 
ing tackle. After his letirement he lived 
for a time at Tottenham, but migrated 
thence to Seaford in iSussox, whore ho died 
on 6 Jan. 1000. During 1887-9 Coxwell 
collected together in two volumes a number 
of interesting but ill-arranged and confus- 
ing chapters upon his career as an aeronaut, 
to which he gave the title ‘My Life and 
B&lloon Experiences ; ’ to vol. i. is added a 
supplementary chapter on military balloon- 
iug. As a frontispiece is a photographic 
portrait, reproduced in the ‘Illustrated 


London News’ (13 Jan. lOOOwTth^* 
the foremost balloonist of the last t ip 
century. '‘™‘ 


[Times, 11 Sept. 1862, 6 Jan. IflOO- lli»,. 
Won News. 13 J.ra. 1900 ; GlaUher'»T „f' 
in the Air, 1871; CoxweU’a My Life and 
loon Experiences, 1887-9; Hatton Tub,^- 
Astra Oiietrn; Dd Fonviollo’s Courses enBalll 
1890 : Men and Women of the Tune iSSl 
edit.] 

CRAKE, AUGUSTINE DAVID (1886 

1890), devotional writer and story-tellet' 
the eldest son of Jesse Crake, was bom J 

1 Oct. 1836 at Chalgrove, Oxfordshire, ^fbeta 
his father kept a middle-class school, fiteal 
ing away from the strong oalvinistio sut^ 
roundings amid which he was brought an 
Crake was baptised into tbo church of Eng- 
land in 1868, and gainiug a position as a 
teacher was enabled to secure a degtee at 
London University (matriculated 1863 B.A 
1804). Ilowas ordained deacon by ashop 
WilberfoTce in 1806, and was appomted 
second muster ontl chaplain of the chuich 
of England middlo-class school of All 
Saints’, Bloxhnm, near Banbury, a position 
which he retnlnod from 1805 to 1878. Hs 
was senior curate of St. MioWl's, Swan- 
more, in tho Islo of Wight, 1878-0, and 
vicar of 8t. Rotor’s, Ilavenstreot, in ths 
island from 1879 to 1886, when ho effected 
an oxchango and became vicar of Cholsey, 
neor Wallingford. He was chaplain at 
Moulsford Asylum, 1 886-6. At Choissy he 
was beginning to gather some pupils round 
him, but ho was cut off prematurely on 
18 Jan. 1800, at tho age of fifty-three. He 
was buried in Cholsey CTuveyard on 23 Jan. 
when many of his old Bloxham pupils 
followed his remains to the grave. Ha 
married in 1879 Annio, daughter rf John 
Lucas of the Oxford Observatory. 

Crake was tlio author of a long series of 
historical story books, written to lllustrste 
tbo trials and triumphs of the church in 
Britain; those stories, in which Oiake’s 
topom-aphical knowlodge of Oxfordehife 
and Berkshire is iisod to advantage, were 
rulated orally in tho first instance to thd 
boys of Bloxham school, by whom they ■wets 
much appreciated. They have been de- 
scribed as not unworthy successors of the simi- 
lartales of John Mason Neale [if.v.] Inl873 
be published a ' History of tbo Oburcb under 
tho Roman Empire,’ a mo3e arkbitioas effort, 
which obtained a large circulation, being 
^oatlylndomiindbystudents who desiderated 
ta’evity of treatment. His chief devotional 
books and stories wore : 1. * Simple Praveta 
for School Boys,’ Oxford, 1867, 1870. 
2. ‘The Bread of Lifo,’ Oxford, 1868 jd* 
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fully concluded before the time specified, tie 
day of tie closing of tie Great Exhibition, 

26 Sept. 1861. 

Among otier works carried out by Cramp- 
ton were tie Berlin waterworks, jointly 
witi Sir Charles Fox ; tie Smyrna railway, 
tie Varna roiLway, and various lines m 
Ecnt. These were merged into tie London, 
Chatiam, and Dover Railway, for which he 
designed six pioneer locomotives in 1867. 
Tie outside firebox shells used upon these 
and upon the majority of modem engines 
are still known as Crampton's. 

He also invented a rotary dust-fuel fur- 
nace, which was used for some time in Wool- 
wich arsenal (see Proc, Inst. Median. JSnr 
gineers, 1870, p. 244), brick-making ma- 
chinery, and an automatic hydraulic tunnel- 
boring machine. This last was designed 
with special reference to the Chaiinol Tunnel 
project, and was described in a lecture given 
by Crampton to thelnslitution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers at Leeds in 1682 (ib, 1882, 
p. 4.4Q). 

Crampton took a lively interest in tho pro- 
gress ofliis native place. In 18.")l ho started 
the llroadstairs gasworks, subscribing a 
largo portion of tho capital, and eventually 
constructing the works. lie also originated 
and built the waterworks there, and pre- 
sented the church with its clock. Do died 
at 19 Ashley Flaoe, Westminster, on 
19 March 1888, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. Do was twice married, 
and left six sons and one daughter, who 
married Sir Horace Rumbold, ambassador 
at Vienna. 

Crampton was elected an associate of tho 
Institute of Civil Engineers on S March 

1846. ond was transferred to tho roll of 
members on 7 March 1864, his nomination 
paper being signed by the greatest engineers 
of the day. lie was an original member of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 

1847, became a momber of council in 1879, 
and a vice-president in 1883. He was on 
tlie council of tho Society of Telegraph En- 
gineers, and was an officer of tho Frussian 
order of tho Red Eagle. 

[Engineering, 21 Aug. 188S, 10 Fob. 1886, 

27 April 1888; Builway Engineer, April 1888; 

Engineer, 27 April 1888; Proc. Inst. Meehan. 
Engineers, July 1888; Iron, 27 April 1888; 
Proo. Inet. OivilEngjneorB,Tols, viii.xvii. xlvi.; 
Pettigrew's Locomotive Engineering, pp. 21, 
203 ; Slretton’s Devcbpnicnt of tho Locomotive, 
p. 100 ; Qrande Encyclopddie, s.v. ' Crampton ; * 
Times, 28 April 1888.] T. S. 

OBAVEM, Mks. PAULINE MARIE 
ARMANDE AGLAE (1808-1801), au- 
hoross, was born on 12 Ax’ril 1808 at 
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Smigrfis ; she was the eldest daughter R 

father, OomteAugustoMoriedeLlFenoiite' 

was of Breton stock, and is mentionedCS 
uprightness and lolemnos hy OUateaubritofl 
in the ‘Mfimoirea d'Cntre-Tombe ’ H 
mothor, also of good family, -(vas Ifnri! 
Charlotte Albertine de Sourobra 
reau. Tho Com to de la Forronays retnmal 
to Franco with tho Due do Berri in IgiT 
When a quarrel with the duke drove him 
froin court he was appointed ambossadi^ 
St. Petersburg, n post he filled for eisht 
years. lu 1827 he returned to Paris^as 
minister for foreign afliiirs under OiiatlesX 
Thus Paulino, then nineteen years old niu 
laimohed on all the brilliant society of the 
Restoration. In 1828 her father resigned 
tho French foreign ollioe, and was appointed 
French ambassador to Rome. The journey 
thither, via Pisa and Florence, was made in 
the company of Rio, the ort critic, who pet- 
suaded Paulino to put her impressions of 
a vi,«it to the catacombs on paper. The re- 
volution of 1830 obliged her father to resign 
the French public sovvice, and the family 
u'cnt to live at Naples. On 10 Feb. 1833 
she seems to have formed one of a party 
who, in oomjiany with Sir Walter Scott, 
visited Pompeii (of. Sooir, Journal, ad. 1891, 
p. 876). At Naples Pauline mot Augustne 
Craven, son of Koppel Richard Craven [q.v.l 
and grandson of Eliaabolh, Margi'avino or 
Anspach [q. v.], an allachfi to the BritUi 
legation at Naples. They became engaged, 
and Craven had to overcome his father's op- 
po.sition to his marriage with a Roman entho- 
lio ; hut Idle older Craven finally agreed to 
settle 17,0007. on tho couple. The mnniaga 
took place on 24 Aug. 183 1 in the chiwel of 
the Aotoii Palaco at Naples. Mr. and 
Craven wont iminodiatoly to llome, where 
the former was rocoivod into the Homan 
calholic church. 


A Borios of family sorrows now overtook 
Mrs. Croven. Ilor brotlior Albeit died in 
1830, her father and two sisters in 1843, and 
in 1848 sho lost hor mother. Craven was 
for a while paid attachd at Lisbon, and in 
1843 was appointed secretory of lection at 
Stuttgart. During his period of office they 
lived partly at Oiudsniho, partly at Baden. 
In 1847 they spent some time in Farit, 
Craven acting for a while os secretary to 
Lord Normauby, British ambassador in 
Paris. After 1840 Mrs. Craven often visited 
England, and was a frequent guest of Lord 
Palm erst on , Lord Ellosmero, an d Lord Qran- 
villn. All her friends in this country, among 
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■Tiri^waAubrey de Verc, Fanny Kem- 
ble Sir Mountstuarb Grant Duff, and Lord 
SuSon, testified to the o^.arm otherpor- 
2ty aid to her power of inspiring rost- 
•TStion. Oraven had eoaroely made a 
SLefflof ijisprofessionj hut after the denlli 
S s father in 1861, on the strength of liis 
Steritanco, a house was laken m BorMey 
Square. In 1863 he unsuccessfully stood for 
tba filamentary representation of Buhlm 
Kv In 1863 they settled at Naples, 
ind df ted much time and money to nt- 
temuta at improving tlio social conditions of 
Itown. During this period Mi;a. Uravon 
f te the ‘K6cit d’uno amiir,’ It relates 
the history of her family while they lived 
at Borne and Naples, from 1830 to 1 83(3, and 
is a book of great charm, brenthing a fervent 
demtion to the Boman catholic faith. 

After some difficulty in obtaining the coii- 
aent of her family and friends, the 'llficit 
d'unaSmur’ was piiblishod on 0 Jan 180(1, 
It went through nine editions in n few 
It was reviewed by Emilo Mon- 
ttffut in the ‘Eovuo dos deux Mniidos’ 
(April 1806), and was crowned by the 
academy, gaining a prize of 80/., under the 
anapices of Villomain. It was translated 
into English, with the title ‘A Hisler’s 
Story,’ in 1808. There wore other cditioiw 
in 1809 oud 1874. Mr. Aubrey do Voro 
wrote two sonnets on it (cl'. In Antai' and 
Zara, and other Poetm, 1877, p. 337). 

ill's. Oiuven’s first novel, ‘Anno Hfivorin,’ 
began to appear in the ‘ Oorrosjwndant ’ in 
March 1867. It was published In book form 
in 1808 and passed through twonty-two 
editions. It imitates the work of Lady 
Georgiana Oliarlotto Fulli'rtoii fg. v.], to 
whom it is dedicated, and hy whom it was 
translated into Englisli in 1800. 

In 1867 Mr. and Mrs. Uravnn gave up 
their house at Naples and spent sumo time 
in Paris and Borne. (Jravoii’s afliiirs wont 
from bad to worse, and it became nooossary 
for Mrs. Craven (o earn money by her pen. 
'Fleurango' ■was ready in 1870, but it was 
difficult to find a French pnhlislier. Mrs. 
Craven thought of trying her skill in Eng- 
lish, but had not command enough ovor liio 
linage to write a hook in it. In 1871 
’Fleurango’ was aocepted 1)^ tEo ‘Oovre- 


spondant.' It was in a fillh edition by 
1873, was crowned hy (ho French academy, 
and was translated into English by 13. iio wlos. 
But, notwilbstanding this nuocoss, the pecu- 
niary oiroumstanocs of the Cravens wore very 
strained. An animity ftom the Bavarian 
government in lion of a claim of Craven’s 
grandmother doss not seem to have helped 
much, and so in 1880 Mrs. Oraven mado 


an arrangement with her publisher Didier td 
pay her 24 OZ. a year for six years on works 
already published, and to pay as before for 
any now ones. 

In 1883 Mrs. Oraven visited (^iioon Vic- 
toria at Ushorti^ and the queen afterwards 
roquoBlod Mrs. (jravon to send her all her 
works, after writing her name in each. 
Oraven died at Mouabri, near Lausanne, in 
1884, and was buried at Bouty, the family 
seat of the Ferronays, near Gisors in Nor- 
mainly. Mrs, Craven began to write her 
memoirs under tlio title of * Le CJiomiu Par- 
conru,’ but made little way with them. In 
1800 she became paralysed and lost the 
power of speech ; her intelloot, however, re- 
mained unclouded. Aflor lingering for ten 
months she died at Paris on I April 1891 
and was buried at Boiiry wilh her husband, 

Mrs. Craven’s books are ns much road in 
England and America as in hVauco, and, 
nlthougli sbo does not lalie high rank as a 
novolistj the ‘lldcitd’ime feimur’ is almost 
unique lu its lino, as a record of domestic 
events in a family of singular charms and 
devout roligmus eurncstiiess. Ilor stylo has 
all the limpid cloarucss and charm of the 
bust Fronch writers. 

A portroit of Mrs. Craven forms the 
frontispiece of Mrs. Bisliop’s ‘Memoir’ (of, 
Mns. Brsnop, Memoir, ii, 3Cfi). 

The following are (he works by Mrs, 
Gravonuotiilri’adyiuonlionedi 1. ‘Adelaide 
(Jnpbco Mimilolo,’ a biography, Srd adit. 
1800; trousltttediido English under the title 
* xV Noble Cady,’ by 13. Bowles, 1800, and 
by M. >S, Watson, I’SOO. 2. ‘Polcrinago de 
Paroy-lo-Al onial,’] 873. 8, ‘ Lo Mot d’Emgme,’ 
6tli edit. 1674; IraiishUcd into ICiiglisli by 
13. Bowles and out it led ‘ 'J'lio Story of a Soul,’ 
1876. 4. ' Doux Incidents do la (juestion 
(jalboliquo on Angluterre,’ 1876. 6. ‘La 
Marquise do Sfnn,’ J877. (3. ‘ La Scour 

Natalie Navisohltiu,' Srd edit. 1877 ; trans- 
lated into Pinglish by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 7, ' Bominisoences. Sonvoiiirs 
d’Anglolon'o ot d’ltulio,' 1 870. 8. ‘ La Jeu- 
noBBO do lAuiny Kemble,’ translated from 
the English, 1880. 0. ‘ Uno annfie do M6di- 
tations,' J88I ; English translation same year, 

10, *331inno,' 1883 ; translated intoEuglisli 
by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, same year, 

11, ‘La Valbriaut,' Oth edit. 1880 ; translated 
into English same year ^ Lady Herbert of 
Jioa under the title of ' Lucia.’ 13. ‘ Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton : sa vie ot sob esuvres,’ 
1888 j English translation by It. J. Coleridge, 
same year. 18. ‘ Lo Pbro Damien,' 1890. 

[Memoir by Mrs. Bishop, 2 vols. ISO! ; Pao- 
lina Craven o hi sua Psiniglia, by 'C. Pilnngiori^ 
Bavaschiori Floschi, 1832.] E. L. 


Crawley so6 Crealock 

OHAWLEY, EIOHAED (1840-1893), tioned in the doapatehea for hia 
scholar, born at Bryngwyn rectory on 26Deo. duct during the attacks on the lUdaiim 
1840, -was eldest son or William Crawley, 18 June and 8 Sept. 1866, andwasappointcS 
archdeacon of Monmouth, by his wife, Mai’y deputy adjutant fluartermaster-gsneial ^ 
Uertrude, third daughter of Sir Love Jones headquarters on 17 Sept, and at Constaa. 
Parry of Madiryn, Carnarvonshire. From tinople in December. For his services hii 
1861 to 1861 he was at Marlborough College, received the brevet rank of major, a medid 
He matriculated from University College, with_ a clasp, and the fifth class of tb 
Oxford, as an exhibitioner on 22 May 1801, Turkish order of the Mcdjidie with a meilal 
and graduated B.A. in 1806, having token On_ 26 Dec. 1866 he attained the rank of 
a first class both in moderations and in the major, and m March 1867 he was appointed 
school of lit. hwn. In 1866 he was elected deputy _ adjutant _ quartermaster-general to 
to a fellowship at Worcester College, which the China expeditionary force. lie wag 
he held till 1880. Called to the bar at Lin- present at the whole ot the operations at 
coin's Inn on 7 June 1869, Crawley never Canton in December 1867 and January 1868 
practised owing to ill-health, which com- and received the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
pelled him to reside abroad for many years, colonel and a medal with a clasp. On 20 July 
He was thus free to cherish unhampered 1868 he reached the regimental rank of lien- 
a native love of literature. At length, in tonant-colonpl._ He served in thelniancsai- 
April 1876, ha became director of a life paigns of llohilkhand, Biswara, and Trang. 
assurance company, and that business largely Cogra during 1868 and 1869 on the staff ot 
Occupied him until his death on 30 March Sir William Hose Mansfield (aitorwards 
1898. Baron Sandhurst) [q. v.], was present at the 

Crawley had an admirable literary taste actions of Baroilly and Shajehanpur, was 
and a wide knowledgo of literature. In montioned in the despatchee, and received a 
the ample leisure of his oarly manhood he medal with a clasp. In March 1880 hewaa 
perseveringly essayed various oronohes of it. appoinlod military sooretary to Lord Elgin 
In 1808 ho published ‘ Horse and Foot,’ a during his Ohineso emhabsy [see Bbdce, 
witty satire on contemporary literary ofibrt James, eighth Eire EiatitJ. He was at- 
in the manner of Pope, which is now of his- tached to the headquarters of the army 
torical value. A more eerioua endeavour, during the war that followed ; was present 
‘Venus and Psyche and other Poems,' which at the action of Binho, the capture of the 
appeared in 1871, proved less distinctive, forts at Tangku and Toku, the engagement 
‘ line Younger Brother,’ a play in the stylo at INiUchau, and tha ca]iture of P^n; and 
of the Elizabethan drama, which Crawley received a medal with two clasps. On 
dedicated to hia father, followed in 1878. 6 July 1861 Jie recoived his colonelcy, and 
Crawley contributed some sparkling verse to on 2_ J an. 1870 was promoted mqjor-genernl, 
conservative newspapers during the general During the Austro-l^ussian war he was 
election of 1880. These ho collected in a military attachfi at Vienna, ond from 1874 
volume called ‘Election Bhymos’ in the to ISTthesorvod as quartermaster-general 
same year. But hia most notable performance in Ireland. In the Zulu wor of 1870 he 
wasatranalationofThucydidee'e'Ilietoryof oomnnandod the first division, and for kis 
the Peloponnesian War.’ Ilia rendering of services was created C.M.G. and received a 
the first book came out in 18C6, and the medal with a clasp. He was also a G.R. 
whole was issuad in 1874. It was an able Orealook retired from the army on 4 Sept, 
and vigorous pttoe of work, although it 1884 with the rank of lieutenant-general, 
securea little recognition. Oroalook was an accomplished droughts- 

man, and his sketches of scenes in the Indiau 
mutiny and China Campaign are valuable 
records. He furnished many sketches of the 

CBEALOGK, HBNBY HOPE (1831- Zulu campaign to the ‘ Illustrated London 
1891), soldier, artist, and author, horn on News.’ Ho illustrated ‘Wolf-Hunting, or 
81 March 1881, was the second sou of Wil- Wild Sport in Lower Brittany’ (1876), and 
liam Belton Crealock of Langeslon in Whyte-Melville’e ‘Katerfelto’ (1876). in 
Devonshire. Crealock entered Bugby school 1886 he republished a series of papers yrhich 
in February 1844 and obtained a commission had appeared between 1870 and 1879 on 
in the 90th light infantry on 13 Oct. 1848, ‘ The Eastern Question ’ (London, 8vo), 
He obtained his lieutenancy on. 24 Dec. written from a point of view hostile to 
1862, and his captaincy on *20 Dec. 1864. Bussia. At the time of his death Crealock 
Pn 5 Dec. he landed at Balalclava and served woe engaged on his moat important work, 
at the eiege of Sebastopol, Ho was men- ‘Deer-bxalking in the Highlands of Scotland/ 


[Athenmnm, 8 April 1803 ; Times, 8 .^ril 
1893 ; private information.] S. L. 
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work, and lectured chiefly on ecclesiastical, 
Italian, and B;^zantine history. Itwaslarqfely 
due to his initiative, in combination with 
Mr. Laing (of Corpus) and Mr. Shndwell (of 
Oriel), that the intercollegiate system of 
leotiiree in hist oi'ywas established at Oxford. 
In 1870 Creighton was ordained; he took 
priest’s orders in 1873. In 1872 he married 
Louise von Glehn, youngest daughter of 
Jlobort von GlehUj a London merchant, who 
came from Kevol m the Bussion Baltic pro- 
vinces. In order to retain him as fellow and 
tutor, Merton passed a special statute en- 
abling four of their fellows who held office 
to marry. He was therefore under no pres- 
„„ withdraw from college life; and, 

jSil^.'Yiiusteat^ London Nows, 13 June 1891 had he remained at Oxford, success ond dis- 
(irith porhait).] tinclion wore within his roach. But he 

OBBIQHTOIT, MANDELL (1343- doshod to gain experience of clerical and 
lUOl), scholar, historian, and bishop sue- especially parochial work, ond he wished 
cMsively of Peterborongh and London, was fot loisure and quiot in order to carry oil 
the eldest son of Eobert Oroighlon of Oar- his liistnrical studies. He accordingly no- 
lisle and Sarah, daughter of 'I'honins Man- ciqitcd the collrge living of Emblclon, on 
dell of Bolton, Cumberland. Ho was born the coast of Norlhumbonand, and in March 
in Carlisle on 6 July 1843, and was odu- 1875 loft thn academic stir of Oxford for what 
cated first at the cathedral school in that many of his friends regarded as tho banish- 
town, afterwards ns a scholar at tho gram- mnnt of a remote country village, 
mar school, Durham, at Die time under tho TIio parish of Embloton is large in area 
control of Dr. Iloldou. In 1803 ho gniuod and contains a scattered populntion of about 
spastmastorship at Merton OoHoge, Oxiurd, sixteen hundred; there arc four schools and 
and commenced rasidonco at tho university many small villn^s in it. It was thorofore 
m the autumn of tho same year. Ae an no light task which ho had imdortalton ; but 
undergraduate he throw himsulf vigorously ho throw himself into it with great energy, 
into the social life of the oollogo, rowed in and discharged his parochial duties with 
the college boat, and made many frimids. devotion and success. He made a point of 
He had no tosto for sport, but took long knowing every one in tho parish, and won tho 
walks, played whist, ond convarsod A'cely confldonco of hisNorthninbrian parishioners, 
with all sorts and conditions of men. ITis who cnnsulted him on all sorts of oecasions. 
teligious opinions wero those of a high He instituted services in two of the more 
i^nrohmaOf his political viowa thoso of a distant villages. He preached twice a Buii- 
moderatb liberal. Whilo enjoying to the day — simple ethical discourses, dooling little 
full the varied interests of university life, with dogma, but stimulating and saggt>stive, 
he read hard and steadily, and his diligonce salted with a shrewdness which appealed 
was rewarded by a first class in 'modoro- forcibly to his north-country audionco. In 
tions,’ a first in tho final school of literee fact, whether in private or m the pulpit, lie 
humaniorea, and a second in law and history spoke to his poopto not only as a Clergyman 
—the last gained on six months' reading, but as a man of aifairs. Ho soon became 
In December 1860 he was elected a follow intimate with the leading families of the 
of Merton, and in 1807 ho was admitted to neighbourhood, especially with tho Greys of 
the B.A. degree. Shortly ofterwardshe be- llowiclc and Fnllodon. As guardian of the 
c&me a tutor of his oolloge, and setUod down poor, and chairman of tlie hoard fot his 
to academic life aS a ‘ don.’ union, lie rogulnrly attended the obnfcrpncfls 

He soon became tho loading spirit of the of tho poori-law unions of the four northern 
college common-room, ond one of tho moat coimtics, and read several papers on oduca- 
mfluential of the younger tutors in tho uni- tlonnl questions. He was abo (from 1877) 
varsity. Among his pupils wore the Duke chairman of the school attendance oommit- 
of Albany, with whom he hoeamo intimate, lee, and (ftom 1879) rural dean of Alnwick, 
and Lord Eandolph Ohurchill, in whom ho in which town he frequently gave lectures 
early discerned tho promise of political sue- on hialorioil or literary subjects. When the 
cess. After lecturing for a short time for diocese of Newcastle was founded (in 1881) 
’greats/ he devoted himself to historical ho took a prominent part in its organisation, 


Creightoh s< 


®;7ir;^ared in 1892 under the oditor- 
]£?f bisWher, Major-general John North 
Sbck(1837-1896).Th8book,whichispTO- 
SviuUrated from Orealock’e drawings, 
^ L considered the most ample and au- 
Sitative work on .this subject He was 
Self an enthusiastic follower of the sport 
fZoaseasedathorongh lmowledgool every 

Setad in regard to it. He died m London, 
Wore the hook was entirely completed, on 
SI May 1891, at his residence, 20 Victoria 

^Ses. i June, 1891 ; Elgin's Lottors and 
ftoers, pp. 326. 368, 381 ; Knghy School Ke- 
Ashe and Edgoll's Story of I ho Anla 
1SRO. nn. 194. 198. 198-0. 288-7. 


Creighton soS Creighton 


and became (in 1882) examining chaplain to 
Bishop Wilherforce. In 1883 he -was made 
an honorarj canon of Newcaslle. Mean- 
while he kept up his connection with Ox- 
ford by examining for the historical school 
(1876-6 and 1883-4) ; and he was select 
preacher at St. Mary’s for several years, 
lluring the summer months ho was also in 
the habit of receiving two or throe young 
men into his house as private pniuls, to read 
for university degrees. 

So many and such varied occupations 
would have absorbed the energies of moat 
men ; but such was Oroighton’s capacity for 
economising time and disregarding inter- 
ruptions tiiat he was able, during his resi- 
dence at Embletou, to accomplish in addi- 
tion a great deal of literary work. In the 
same year (1875) he published, in a scries 
edited by J. E. Green, a successful primer 
of Eoman history. In 1876 there appeared 
several short works: ‘The Ago of Elisabeth,’ 
‘ The Life of Simon de Montlbrt,' and nn ele- 
mentary 'Ilistory of England.’ lie also 
edited, while at l&ihleton, two series of his- 
torical handbooks, the ‘ Epochs of English 
History’ and ‘Ilistorlcal Biographies,’ and 
contributed froquontly to the ‘Aondomy’ 
and other journals. But a larger task had 
long ocoupiod his main attention, tho result 
of which was the appearance (in 1882) of 
tho first two volumes of his ‘ History of tho 
Papacy.’ 

It was tho puhlication of this iniportaut 
work, establishing his position as an eccle- 
siastical historian, which led to his next 
move. The foundation of the Dixie iirofes- 
sorshipof ecclesiastical history at Cambridge 
was an outcome of tho act of 1877; and 
Creighton, on whom tho university of Glas- 
gow had recently conferred tho iionorory de- 
gree of LL.D., uecamo (in 1881) tho Jirsl 
occupant of tho ohaii. Tho professorship 
being partly endowed by a fcllowalup at 
Emmanuel, lie became at tho same time a 
fellow of that college. At Cam bridge tho 
neighbourhood of tho university library was 
an advantage the want of which had boon a 
serious drawback in the norlh, Ooiitimiing 
his researches into the papacy ho brought 
out, in 1 887, the third and fourth volumes 
of his ‘Ilistory,’ and nearly finished the 
fifth volume. He wrote (in the series of 
‘ English Statesmen ’) tho ‘Life of Cardinal 
"Wolsey,’ and (in the series of ‘llisloric 
Towns ’) the ‘ History of Carlisle.’ He olso 
edited a series entitled ‘ Epochs of Ohurdh 
History,’ which comprises fifteen volumes. 
In 1886 Ihe ‘English Historical Heview’ 
was founded. Creighton became its first 
qdltor, and at once established its high posi- 


1 


tion as a scientific journal. iSratoililJlt 
editorship till 1891. His lectures, wto 
were dehvered in almost every term dn^ 
his tenure of the Dixie professorship 
largely ottended. They dealt usually whb 
eoclesittsticol history, or else with sonia aniT 


eoclesittsticol history, or else with sonie sub 
ject or period rich m eoclesiasticul interest' 
In his ordinary lectures he kept his desnet 
learning in the background, but in nddr^. 
ing advanced students he gave it fulUW 
Some of his most stimulatiner wort-wnoS.^. 


in ‘conversation classes’— more or lessen 
imitation of tho German professorial ‘semi- 
nar.’ With his better pupils he was on 
friendly and even intimate terms, often in- 
viting them to his house and taking W 
walks with them in the country, lie took 
a keen interest in the movement for tke 
higher education of women, showed muck 
kindness to his female pupils, and was lot 
some time a member of the council of Neim- 
ham College. Ho did not, however, support 
the proposal to grant the B.A. degree to 
women; still less was ho in favour of con- 
ferring upon thorn tho political franckise. 
While a follow of Emmanuel ho took a full 
share in tho general life of the college, 
dining fronuently in hall, preaching in 
chapel, ana atl ending collogo meetmgs, 
lie did not take a very active part eitket 
ill college or in university business, but ke 

became a promiiioiit figure in Oomkridgs 
society, and brought o Avhoiesome intelfe 
tunl stir into every company in which ke 
found Iiiinself. So fully did he identify 
himself with his adopted college that he 
was chosen in 1880 to represent it in Ame- 
rica, when Harvard — originally founded W 
an Emmanuel mail — celebrated its 260tk 


anniversary. On this ocensiou he was tke 
guest of I’rofoHsor Norton, and won goldeu 
opinions by his ready wit, ofiability, and 
many -bided sympathy. 

Tho caiioiiry in Worooslor cathedral 
wliioh had boon cnnfoiTed upon Creighton 
in 1886, added considerably to his labours, 
but gave him an opportunity to develop kis 
^mwoi's as a pronohor. During tho weeks of 
his residence ho prcaciicd every Sunday 
evening to largo congrcgal ions in the oatke- 
dral. He took an active interest in all that 


concerned tho welfare of the city, especially 
in tho icing’s school and educational matters 
gouerally ; and ho acted for several years as 
examining chaplain to Bishop Philpott. In 
1800 ho was promoted to a oanonry at Wind- 
sor, whero ho hoped it might be possible to 
find more leisure for his literary work. But, 
before Ms installation could take plaoe, he 
was called to a far more important position 
in the bishopric of Potorhorough (vacant 
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CTthe translation of Dr. Mwee to York), 
fJwHcli be ms appointed in Februny 
Sal From this time forword the demands 
if atoinistrative work absorbed almost idl 
? msTBies. He made it his business to 
Jlme tVoughly aojuointed with his dio- 
and especially with its most important 
the nonulous towns of Leicester and 
fiCpto^, in which ha resided for some 
Zks evffly year. In these busy industrial 
oommwoial commumties, m which tlia 
MMonfornust element is very powerful, Ins 
wide sympathies end quick intelligence, 
iombtaed with liberal views and a largo 
leliBious tolerance, made him deservedly 
-opular. In his earlier years Creighton had 
been a follower of Gladstone, and in the 
ffcneral election of 1880 he supporfod the 
Modidature of Mr. O. Howard at Carlisle, 
strongly condemning tlie foreign policy of 
Lord Beaconsfleld. Hut tlio adontion of 
the home-rule iirogrnmme inclined liis sym- 
jjathies to tho unionist side j nnd on tho oc- 
casion of Lord Salisbury's visit to Cam- 
bridge in 1891 Creighton appeared on tho 
platform among his support ors. He did not, 
however, toke a very koon iiilorost in pass- 
ing pjitionl questions, and in gonoral avoided 
—especially after ke beoamo n bishop— any 
public reference to party politics, 'ro odii- 
cational questions, on the othor hand, ho 
always devoted much attention. In this 
connection lie deprecated partisan ^itation, 
whether political or religions, striving to in- 
dnee the pnblio to abaiulon a iruilloas strife 
orerdolaus of organisation and control, and 
to devote its attontion to tlioso larger odn- 
oational problems which are really iinportaHt 
to the child, Whilo approving tliologislo- 
tion of 1870, ho was a si rung supportorof 
denominational cduoalion and of the system 
of voluntary schools, Tlieso opinions, though 
differing from those of nonconformists in 
general, did not prevent Croigliton from 
achieving popularity and influonco among 
aU claseea in liis diocese — an influonco which 
enabled him to intorveuo with dooisivo 
effect when (in ISOfi) a groat striko in tho 
boot trade tlireatonod the prosperity of Loi- 
ceater. His intorventiou was woloomod by 
the leaders on both sides, and a satisfactory 
compromise was tlio rosult. Tn this episode 
he showed holli the mastery of details and 
the grasp of general principles which mark 
the statesman and administrator. Shortly 
afterwards liis reputation was fiirthor en- 
hanced by his being selected to reprnsont 
the English churoh at the coronation of tho 
Emperor Nicholas II at Moscow in May 
1896, Fot a duty of this description ho was 
admirably fitted, both by the urbanity of hla 


demeanour and by liis sympathetic feelings 
towards other churches. lie was very wwl 
received, conversed with the emperor, bad 
interesting interviews with M. Pobiodonost- 
zefF, and was the only person not a Bussian 
subject invited to tho state banquet which 
followed the coronation. 

Meanwhile episcopal duties had been so 
engrossing as to give a sorioiis, if not a 
complete, check to Creighton’s literary 
octivity.^ lie was obliged to give up tho 
oditorship of the ‘ Historical Koview,’ which 
was taken over by Dr. S, R. Gardiner. On 
tho othor hand he became, in 1804, the first 
president of the Church Historical Society, 
founded in that year, and he continued to 
prosido over it till his death. He sucoeodod, 
with no litllo dilticulty, in bringing out the 
fillli volume of his ‘ History of the Papacy,' 
but there tho work stopped— an unfinished 
fragiuoiit. He produced an admirable study 
of personal charactor in the ‘ Life of Eliza- 
beth,’ broiight out first in a large end 
sploiididly illustrated edition, afterwards iii 
a choaper form. At Cambridge he delivered 
a course of ITiilsean luoturos (1893-4), sub- 
soquontlv publisliod, on tho congenial snb- 
ioct of ‘ Persecution ond Toleranoo,’ in which 
ho drew largo^ on his stores of Listorical 
knowledge. lie also gave tho Rode loctiirs 
ot Oarahridgo (1895) on ‘ Tho Early Eenais- 
sanco in England ’ — a study mainly of lite- 
rary history ; and tho Romanos lecture nt 
Oxford (1800) on ‘The English National 
Olmracter’ — a siibjeet which afforded him a 
good o])porl unity for tho display of a genuine 
but discriininaling patriotism, for shrewd 
generalisation, and brilliant epigram. 

If tho occupation of tho see of Peteiv 
horough precluded the devotion of much 
time to liloraluro, Creighton’s translation to 
London put on ond to tho hopes of those 
who still looked forward to further contri- 
butions to historical science from his pen. 
Creighton was as much a statesman and a 
cliiu'chraan as an historian ; and, when the 
call was so obvious aud tho choico so fiilly 
justillcd, it was oiilv natural and right that 
church and state should talce pracedeuco. 
What is, hoAvovor, to bo regretted is that, 
while ho might Imvo continued to apply his 
groat gifts to tho elucidation of history fot 
maiw years, his life was undoubtedly short- 
ened by tho mental and physical strain of 
liis work as bishop of London, 

His promotion to that sao took place in 
January 1897, after the appointment of 
Bishop Tcmplo to the primacy on the doalh 
of Archbishop Ronson. The extravagances 
of some of tho ritualistic clergy were already 
attracting attontion; and whuo they caused 
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jnoderato churchmen to regret that men of 
enthusiasm and genuine devotion ehould be 
unable to avoid indiscretions, they were begin- 
ning to rouse in esctreme protestant sections 
deep suspicion and indignation. The bishop, 
by w strong common-sense and intellectnal 
acuteness, his wide learning combined with 
tolerance, his knowledge of character and 
persuasive manners, and not least by Lis sense 
of humour, was eminently qualified to deal 
with this difficult situation. He had formed 
no definite conclusions before his arrival in 
the diocese, and he took time to familiarise 
himself with its conditions ; but after about 
a year of residence he came to the conclu- 
sion that steps must be taken to prevent 
the mischief from spreading further. During I 
1898 the public mind was stilly further ex- j 
cited by Sir William Ilarcourt a letters to 
the ‘ Times,’ in which endeavour was made 
to convict the episcopate of neglect of duty 
in failing to restrain the excesses of the ex- 
treme high church party. The bitter feel- 
ings thus excited on both sides did not 
facilitate the task of compromise and con- 
ciliation to which the bishop had set himself. 
He pursued his course, however, without 
yielding to clamour on one side or obstinacy 
on the other, and uphold the true principles 
of the Beformation and the church of SW- 
land between the two extremes. By the 
•wisdom and moderation of bis charges and 
addresses, no less than by their clearness 
and decision, he inspired confidence and re- 
asserted episcopal authority. But it was 
rather on private conference and gentle pei>- 
suasion that he ohiefiy relied in his en- 
deavours to bring back the recalcitrants 
within legal Umits. In these efforts he was 
almost completely successful, and before his 
death he had, with rare exceptions, restored 
order and obedience throughout his diocese. 

His view of the position of the English 
.church was that it was neither the mediosval 
church nor a church of the continental type, 
nor yet a mere compromise between two 
extremes of religious opinion ; but that it 
was a church holding a unique position as 
* resting on an appeal to sound learning.’ Tins 
he further explained to mean that the Eng- 
lish reforpiera, learned in the scriptures and 
in history, and undisturbed by influences 
which distorted the movement elsewhere, 
wore able to strip oJT picdiaaval accretions ’ 
in_ doctrine and _ ceremony, and to restore ‘ 
.primitive simplicity, based upon the biblo 
and the early fathers of the wurch. Con- 
sequently, while willing to allow all possible 
latitude and even welcoming ^ivorgeuces as 
natural and stimulative, be insisted that ‘ a 
^ipcogpiaable type’ of service should Ijpi 



rule he made it clear that threpW.! 
authority must he obeyed, wliila at 
same time he recognised that, in the cate 
an established church, the state muat haie 
the final voice in determining the nature of 
and in mving authority to, ecolesiasW 
courts. He approved the proposal to euh^ 
dilFerences as to ritnal and ceremony to tha 
informal decision of tho two orchbiahepa and 
supported tbe judgments given at the^m 
beth hearing ’ of 1899. In the last year (tf 
his life, at the request of the London Dio. 
cesan Conference, he summoned to Fulham 
a meeting of leading divines and laymen— 
subsequently known ae the ']^und Tahla 
Conference —for the purpose of discuasine 
diflerent views of the holy communion, 
did not anticipate that this would lead to 
an agreement, but he was satisfied r*ith 
having dona something to clear up the 
points at issue and to produce a Wei 
mutual understanding. 

In addition to the work entailed on him 
by the ritnalislic oi-isis, and to the heavy 
duties which ordinarily fall on a bishop of 
London, Creighton was active and as- 
siduous in other directions. He was a mem- 
ber of the commission which drew up the 
statutes of the new university of London, 
He regularly attended the meetings of the ec- 
clesiastical commissioners and of tho trustees 
of the British Museum, lie was in great 
request at all sorts of public functions j he 
went much into society ; and he spoke on 
many occasions and on a large variety of 
topics. Nor did he altogether ^ve up his 
literary pursuits, though his work during 
this period was mainly confined to the re- 
isBue of sermons and addresses, and the 
Writing of prefaces or introductions to volumes 
composed by others. Perhaps the most 
notable pubheation of this period was ‘The 
Story of some English Shires,' a coUeotlon of 
papers previously published in the 'Leisure 
Hour,’ on sixteen English counties thro^)^ 
which he had travelled, mostly on foot. He 
strain of such an active and absorbmg hfo W 
eventually upon a constitution rariier ner- 
vous and wiry than robust. Chronic dys- 
pepsia undermined his strength, and at 
length induced internal ulceration and 
hesmorrhngo, to which, after an illness of 
some four months, borne with great courage 
and patience, he suocnmhed at Fulham 
Palace on Monday, 1-4 Jan. 1901. On the 
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^Xtwes -were regular and finely cut} 
Sfhaads long and weTl-ehaped, and he wore 
fSeaid. Extvmely seruiudous about hw 
Si^and peraonal appeoi-onoe, ha was not 
.retae to a certain degree of external inng- 
Jificenoe on proper occasions, and generally 
mitee as bishop. Ilospitably m- 
Led, with tt large circle of friends, ho was 
Ws accessible, and never appeared hur- 
preoccupied. Ills oonvorsalipn was 
L ryiing and witty, OJid he hod a loi-go fund 
flfhamoi'ous anecdote. A certain love of 

mradox, a shrewdness which some jnisloolc 

Ccyniinsm, a notable lack of unction, and 
occosional lapses into flippancy as a protest 
BBinstcant or a refuge fram boredom, somo- 
hmes conveyed ft wrong impression, coneeal- 
uig the natural kindliness, tlie wide sym- 
pathy, the deep inner seriousness of a man 
^10 was more highly appreciated 1 lie more 
fully he was Imown. Hia domoHtie life was 
of the happiest, and ho loft o family of three 
eons and four daughtoi-s. Creighton was a 
D.D. of Oxford and Oarahridga) lion. LL.D. of 
Glasgow and Harvard } hon. D.O.L. of Ox- 
ford and Durham } hon. Litt..D. of Dublin. 
He was a oorresponding member of tlio 
Hasaachusetts Historical Society and of the 
American Ohurob History Society, and a 
follow of the Societit llomaua di Storia 
^tria. 

In accordance with the decision of a com- 
mittee formed at the Mansion House, Lon- 
don, in Pebruaiy 1901, with a view to com- 
mamorating Creighton’s public .services, a 
monument hy Mr. llamoThornoycroft, U.A., 
was placed in St Paul'e Cathedral, and 
s portrait by Mr. Hubert llorliomor, U.A., 
in Fulham Palace. A painting by Mr. 
Harris Brown, now in the fioseossion of Mrs. 
Creighton, is destined for the palace at 
Peterborough. 

Few men engaged in admlnistratlvo work 
have so tempered and oulargod their minds 
hy liistorical study ) few have adopted luoro 
frankly or more eileotivoly, in dealing with 
nractical questions in church and state, the 
historicoj point of view, Few historians, on 
the_ other hiuid, have brought to boar on 
tlieir literary work a mind more statesman- 
like, more sagacious, more devoid of prqju- 
dice. Creighton’s cluef work is the work of 
a man at once practical and scientific, of a 
student and a man of letters who was also a 
consummate mau of afiairs. Ilo never lived, 
like a Gibbon, a Freeman, or g. Henke, solely 


t o write history ; the composition of his books, 
far from engrossing his mind to the oxolu- 
sion of other interests and pursuits, never 
occupied even the larger part of his working 
day. Work done under such conditions both 
^ gams and siiilers by them. On tbe one hand 
there breathes through Creighton’s volumes 
the healthy air of an active practical life. 
There is an unerring sense of proportion, an 
admirablej/ZatV for we true causes of events, 
a searching insight into motives, combined 
with great caution in attributing them, a 
full upxireciation of conditions as limiting 
action, with due acknowledpaent of the 
capacity of character to override conditions, 
A wholesome scepticiam pervades the work, 
as of a man who Ims had frequent occasion 
to note the inaccuracy of contemporary re- 
]>orlB, and who knows that a chronicler is 
not to bo implicitly trusted because he is an 
ambassndorj nor to he hastily condemned 
because he is afr^inr. It is also distinguished 
by an absence of rhetoric, a contempt for 
mere pictiiresquenoss, a simplicity, terseness, 
and directness of expression, as of a man 
whoso businoBB it is to lay a olcat statement 
before enlightened councillors, and who is 
anxious rather to provide materials for judg- 
ment than to judge. On the other hand, 
although Creighton goes further thon 
his predocesBors in the same field, it con 
hardly bo said that his work is exhaustive 
or final, even in the sense in which the work 
of the abovo-montioued historians con be 
called complete or final. In some respeols 
it bus been superseded by the work of Paster, 
who had larger access to manuscript sources. 
It also sulfei's from a certain want of finish ; 
and, the stylo, though oosy, clear, and vigorous, 
is not elegant and is occasionally oven core- 
loss. 

If the occupations of the writer have thus 
loft their mark upon the work, still mors 
obviously is this the case with his ohoracter. 
The chief morits of the ‘History of the 
Papacy’ 'are width of reading, (dearness of 
statement, soundness of judgment, selection, 
compression, and impartialiby. Creighton 
chose a subject for the elucidation of which 
ho was, hy training and temperament, emi- 
nently sufttsl. His indepondence and intel- 
ligent sympathy, his subtlety and his sense of 
humour, enablecl him to deal both acutely 
(md fairly with ovonts and persons too often 
jaisrepreseatod by puitisau bigotry. He had 
thougnt much about religion on the practical 
side, and about politics as afibotod by per- 
sonal (diaracter and rel^ous miitives. He 
rightly regarded the Befomation as the 
capital event of modern times, the main 
source from whioh modern, us distinct from 
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medioeval, Europe hoe sprung ; but lie saw partiality of the author’s judgmentT'D' 
also that to treat it exclusively as a re- uever attempts to point a moral hoM' 
ligiouB movement, even, to exaggerate its that sufficient praise and blame are inmV 5 
religious importance, was fatal to a true in a clear and cool exposure of actions 
un&rstanding of it. A believer in character results. Even in the ease of a Boid* 
as the most potent of social forces, he found we are shown how the degenerate standi 
in the motives and actions of the men with and the average conditions of the day miS 
whom he dealt the main causes of great be taken into account in judging ^ 
events, rather than in uncontrollable ciroum- linquent. The faults and "blunders of ti 
stances or inexorable laws of social develop- best are shrewdly detected and impartiallr 
ment. The personal element therefore plays if tenderly, exposed. The whole treatment 
an unusually large part in his narrative j and of the ‘ tragedy ’ of Savonarola and his con- 
his personals are no mere shadows. A flict with Alexander VI is an admirable ei- 
follower of Kanke, whom he seems to have anmle of Creighton’s method, 
regarded as the greatest of modorn his- Still, in spite of his impartiality the 
torians, he sought in arohives and docu- author’s predilections are fairly clear.^’lt is 
ments the leading clues to the historical ' Erasmus, the reforming humanist, who has 
labyrinth, the main links of cause and eilect his sympathy rather than Luther, tlioughhe 
connecting great events. But the persons doss full justice to Luther’s powers, with 
by or for whom those dooumeuts were com- Wolsey — his ‘Life ’of whom may he regarded 
plied were, after all, more important to him as a sort of continuation of the ‘Popacy’— 
than the documents themselves ; and the he seems to feel a close affinity, habere 
consequence is that his actors assume a have the character and policy of this Mira- 
clearness and a vitality which they rarely beau of tho English Beformation been mote 
display in the pages of tho great Gorman clearly and sympathetically treated. The 
writer. At the same time his characterisa- < Life of Elizabeth’ carries on the some story 
tion is sober and cautious, rather analvtioal another stage ; and here again, while the 
than symthetio. Ue produces no brilliant ooittemporary fusion of religion and politics 
gollery of portraits in tbe_ monner of supplies a problem speoially adapted to Ids 
Macaulay ; rather he allows hh charnoters genius, iho strangely complex character of 
to unfold themselves graduaUy through a the queen, in oil its strength ond weakness 
succession of actions and incidents, as in a is made to dominate the scone, and the last 
great romance or drama. On these the of the Tudors alTords a convincing illustra- 
attention of the reader is concentrated. tion of the truth of his central maxim— that 

That in the religious and political do- character rules events, 
velopments of the fifteenth and sixteenth Oreighton’sprinoipalworks ore 1 1, ‘Primer 
centuries the conduct of the papacy is the of Homan Ilistoiy,’ 187C. 2. ‘ The Am 

central and pormauent factor ie indisput- of Elizabeth’ (Epochs of History), 187d 
able; and Creighton set himself to traoo S. ' Simon de Montfort’ (Historical Bio- 
and estimate its action. So vast is the field graphies), 1876. 4, ‘ llislory of England' 
that only by a stronuous avoidance of (Epochs ofEnglishIIi8tory),lB79.B. ‘History 
digression could this end he satisfactorily of tho Papacy during the llefortnatioii’ 
attained; and nothing is more remarkable (1378-1627), 5 vols. 1882-94. 6. ‘Cardinal 
in the hook than the austerity with which Wolsey’ (Twelve English Statesmen), 1888. 
the author resists the temptation to dilate, 7. ' Carlisle’ (Ilistorio Towns), 1869. 8. ‘A 
for instance, on tho art and literature of the Oharge’ (.Peterborough), 1894. 9.‘Ferse(!a- 
Benaissanoe. To him personally these sub- tion and Tolerance” (Iliilsean Lectures, 
jeots were of the highest interest, hut they 1893-4), 1896. 10. ‘ The Early Benaisssnee 
did not fall within his immediate province, in England’ (Bede Lecture), 1896, 11. ‘The 
which wae not the history of the Boformo- English National Character ’(Bomanes Lec- 
tion and all that led to it, hut tho history of turo), 1896. 12. * (Jneen Elizabeth,’ 1898. 
the popeoy. There is no doubt that this -13. ‘ The Iloritago of tho Spirit,’ and other 
severe concentration of purpose gives a eermons, 1896, 14. * Church and State’ 

certain dryness to Creighton’s work. (Oxford House Papers), 1897. 16. ‘The 
The narrolivo flows steadily on with an Story of some English Shires' (Belimous 
unbroken current, never pausing to catoh Tract Society), 1897. 16. ‘ Lessons from 
an adventitious oharm, hut rely mg for its tho Cross’ (Addrosses &o.), 1898, 17. ‘The 
interest solely on the greatness of the sub- Position or tho Oimroh of England’ (an 
jeot and the intelleetnality of its treatment. Address), 1899. 18. ‘ The Church and the 
The Bomewhat sombre and monotonous Nation’ (a Ohargo), 1900, 
effect is heightened by the constant im- To tho onrly volumes of this Diotionaiy 
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a frequent contributor. To 
^ IJatTolume he contributed four nrtielos, 
those on St. Aidan and Pope 
aj 'M l IV Among his articles in subso- 
nmf volumes were those on Ohillingwortb, 
} ta SSrd Green, Archbishop Srindal, 
sL George Grey, three Thomas Howards, 
SpectivSy second, third, and foiu-th dukes 
S Norfolk, and Bishop Jewel. Ilia latest 
iSffin dealt witUady Mary Keyes 

S jifa and LetteTS, by Mrs. Omighton, the 
op’s widow, 2 Tols. 1904 i auartmjy Ituviow, 
April 1901 ; personal knowlougo.] G-. W. P. 


qBESWIOK, william (1813-1888), 
Mtor was born on 27 Dec. 1813 near Oovont 
flndsn, London. As Master Collins ho ap- 
peared in 1831 at a theatre in the Oommor- 
cielEoi'^d, playing an Italian hoy in a drama 
on the snbfeot of' burlring.’ After praet ice 
Tfith trarelling companies in Kent and Suf- 
folk he played leading business on the York 
circuit, where he met Miss Paget, whom sub- 
eeqnently he married. Ilis brat appoarnneo 
in London was at the Queen’s theatre, 
Tottenham Street, under Mrs. Niahott, on 
laFeb. 1886, as Horace Meredith in Jorrold’s 
‘Schoolfellows.’ He took part in a failing 
nperiment under Ponloy at ike Lyceum, 
thenretumod into llio country. On 2G.Tnly 
1846 he ioined Phelps’s company at Sadler's 
V7eU8, playing Hotspur, and afterwards one 
or two other parts, tin the roappearaneo of 
JIh. Butler [see ICbjibli], FnANens Anit] he 
i^yed in April 1847, at the Prinoosa's, Mast or 
Wter in the ' Hunchback ’ to her J ulia, 
and Buheequently supported her in othor 
characters. At the same house he played 
with Macready. At the Ht^markiit ue a^ 
pwred in July os Claude Meluotto to the 
Pauline of Helen Faucit. Uu 4. Oct. ho was 
the first Yivian Temple in Marslon’s ' Heart 
and the World.’ Ho was also seen as True- 
worth in the ‘ Love Chase,’ Mordaunt in the 
‘Patrician’s Daughter,’ Proteus in ‘Two 
Gentlemen of \eroua’ (Doeeraber 1848), 
Ghost in ‘Hamlet,’ and Cassin. With 
Eiohard Shepherd ho began, 17 Sept, 1849, 
the management of the Surrey, opening ns 
Alaaco in ICnowlea's ‘ Rose of Arrngon.’ At 
the Surrey he appeared as tho Stranger, 
Yitginiaa, lUchehen, Ilamlot, &c. ; was, 
18 Feb. 1849, tho first Laromio in H. F. 
Chorlsy’s ‘ Old Love and Now Fortune,’ and 
was soen ns Damon in ‘ Damon and Pythias,’ 
Adam_ Bede, &o, lletiring from manago- 
nent in 1862, he played at Drury Lone and 
other theatres Othello, logo, Moehetli, and 
lachimo. Joining again Suephord in 1806, 
he played, on 8 Sept., Martin Truegold in i 


Slous’s prize nautical drama, ‘True to the 
Core.’ Ill 1871 ho wont for tho second time 
to America, made his first appearance as Joe 
in ‘ Nobody s Child,’ a part in which he had 
been seen at the Suiwey on 14 Sept. 1867, 
and played with Charlotte Cushman and 
Edwin Booth. In 1877, after accepting at 
the Gaiety a benefit, in which ho played 
Macbeth, ho went to Australia, where he 
opened at Molboumo os Yirginiim, and was 
very popular. Creswick was occasionolly 
seen m London, chiefly in iShaknspearu. 
For his farewell benefit he appeared at 
Drury Lane on 29 Got. 1 886, in n scene 
from ‘ Lear,’ forming part of a miscellaneous 
entertainment. Other parts in which he was 
accepted were King John, Joseph Surface, 
Vanuy in ‘Amy liobsart,’ and Cromwell 
in Wills’s ‘ Buokinghain.’ Creswick died on 
17 Juno 1888, and was buried at Konsal 
Green. Ho belonged to tho old-fashioned 
and oratorical school, of which he was one 
of tho last survivors. He was popular in 
tragedy, and won acceptance in melodrama, 
but had little subllely or insight. 

[Personal Icnnwlodgo; Pusgao's Priunntia 
List; Honlt anil Uowiu’il's llliinchftwl j Driiniiitio 
and Musical lleviow , lilra, 23 June 1688; Sun- 
day Timoa, various years.] J. K. 

CBOFTS, WILLIAM, IUkost Ciioj is w 
SA.X 1 UU (loll P-1677'), born about 1(1 11, was 
Hio oldt‘st son of Sir Ilemy Crolls (d, 1077) 
of Saxham I’arva, Hullblk, and his wife 
Eliraboth (d. 1612), daughter of Itichavd 
Woi'iloy of Woi'lley, co. York. ITis sister 
Oieely was by 1630 a mold of honour to 
tho queen, lleiiriotta Maria, and Crofts 
about tho same time entered her sorvico; 
possibly ho owed his rise in some moasuro 
to his aunt, Eleanor Wortloy, ‘ the old 
ninn’s wife,’ who married Buccosaivoly Sir 
Uonry Loo, Edward Rndclifi'o, sixth earl of 
Sussex, and Robert Rich, second carl of 
Wnnviok (q.v.] In 1036 Crofts was sent 
on some mission to Elizabeth of Bohemia, 
then at tho Hague, who, on his return, ‘ re- 
commended him to both king and queen 
lliat ko may have some good place about her 
nephew tho prince ’ ( Cul, State Papers, Dom. 
1636, p. 207). In tho same year he was 
lirosoouted before the Star Chamber for 
quarrelling with George, lord Dighy [q.v.], 
but before tlio outbreak of the civil wai> he 
seoms to have become captain of tho guards 
of Henrietta Maria. In 1642 tho commons 
domanded his removal ftom court as ‘a pei> 
son of evil fame, and disaiTeotedto the public 

f ence and prosperity of the kingdom’ (ib, 
041-8, p. 878 5 Odaktjitdoh', Jlebellm, iv. 
82S). 
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During the civil war Crofts continued 
in attendance on the king or queen, and in 
March 1 644-5 he ■was granted as a reward 
several manors in lilsse:^ and Suffolk; he 
must, however, he distinguished from Sir 
"Willittm Crofts, ‘ the ablest of the Hereford- 
shire royalists,’ who was killed at Stokesay 
on 8 June 1646 (Wd'bb, Civil War in Here^ 
fordddre, passim j Gaedinuii, Civil War, ii 
259). In 1048 he was sent to the Dari of 
Warwick, then in command of the parlia- 
mentary fleet, to tempt him into comm'unico- 
tion with the royalists; but in spite of his 
relationship to Warwick he was sent back 
without an interview (Ciahendoit, xi. 70). In 
September 1649 Crofts was sent l^Cliorles II 
to seek aid in the north-east of Europe, and 
his accounts ‘ from 20 Sept. 1649 to 22 Feb. 
1651-2 in the king’s service in Poland, 
Dnntzig, Lithuania, and Konigsberg’ are 
extant among the Clarendon State Papers 
(Crt/. Clar, Stale Papers, ii. 124). As a 
reward for his efTorls he was, in April 1652, 
appointed gentleman of the bedchamber, 
which made Hyde ‘ mad and weary of his 
life ' {ih. ii. 130). At that time Charles was 
said to be ‘ wholly governed by Lord Wil- 
Jnot, Mr. Crofts, and Mr. Coventry,’ who 
were described as his ‘chief counsellors’ 
{NifMlaa Papers, i. 304). 

In 1662 Crofts, who seems to have been 
better provided with means than his feUow- 
exiles, took a house in the country near 
Paris, where he entertained Charles fl for a 
month, AprU-May 1654. He also, aooord- 
ing to Clarendon, endeavoured to promote 
amarriage between Charles and the Duchosse 
de Chastillon, to whom he was himself 
attached; but Gh'ammonl gives a more scan- 
dalous turn to the story (CriAunNajow, Ile- 
bellion, xiv. 90 ; Ghammokt, Mimoires, edit. 
1889, ii. 16). The Duke of Gloucester also 
stayed with Crofts, who seems to have usod 
his influence to prevent the duke’s conver- 
sion to Homan Catholicism. In January 
1667-8 it was known thot Charles was about 
to make Crofts a poer, but the patent of 
this creation as Daron Crofts of Saxham was 
not passed until 18 May following. To-* 
wards the end of the year, after Lucy 
Walter’s death, Crofts undertook the oaro 
pf Charles’s illegitimate son, James [see 
Soon, Jajies, Dtjxh ot MonmotohJ, who 
was now represented os Crofts’s kinsman i 
and passed by his name. At the Hestoration 
Croils brought James to England, and on * 
18 Jan. 1064-5, when he was created Duke 
pf Monmouth, Crofts was one of the com- 
missioners nominated to manage his affairs I 
and estates. 

■ Meanwhile, ip 1600, Crofts bad bpen sept I 


to Poland to announce Charles 11^ 
Sion ; in 1661 he went on behalf of ^ 
Duke of York to congratulate Louis Tir 


of Hrsgansa from Portugal 



1667 lie succeeded to his father’s oaian 
and in 1668 ho entertained Charles II st 
Saxham, when the king, Sir Charles SedW 
[q.v.], and others got drunk. Crofts dial 
without issue on 11 Sept. 1677, when tS 
peerage became extinct; he was buried at 
Saxham on the 13th. He married Ant 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir Jolm Hobart! ktt' 
and widow of Sir John Hele; she disil 
before 26 Feb. 1662-3, and Crofts msrtied 
secondly, Elizabeth (1616-1672), daughter 
of William, baron Spencer of WormlsiSton 
and widow pf (1 ) Jolin, lord Craven (d 
1649) [seo under Ckavdst, Sis W w.h .V 
1648 P-16J8], and (2) of Henry, son of Th^ 
mos Howard, first earl of Berkshire; she 
died on 11 Aug. 1672, and was buried at 
Eiaxhom on the ISth. 

[Oal. State Papers, Doin.l6S0-72; Cal.Clar. 
State Papons, vols. i. nndii.; Nioholos Pspati! 
Vernoy Papers, nud Letters to Sir .Toaeph Wil- 
liamson (Camden Soc.) ; Clarendon’s Bebsllion, 
ed. Maeray; Mimoirei do (Irammont, ed. 1889; 
Popys’s Diary, od. Wheatley; Evelyn’s Diiuy, 
ed. JJrny ; Roberts’s Life of liio Duke of Mon- 
mouth ; Burko's Extinct and G. E. C[okayDeTs 
Comploto Peerages ; Gage’s Suffolk, L. 134 Bqq,l 

A. F.P. 

OEOLL, JAMES (1821-1890), phyaksl 
geologist, was born on 2 .Tan, 1821, the 
second of four sons of David OroU, a stone- 
mason of Little Whifefield, Porthsblre, and 
his wife, Janet Ellis of Elgin. Tbs hoy 
went to the village school, and his fiist 
impulso to real study came, when shout 
eleven years old, from accidentally falling 
in with the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ After aa 
apprenticeship to a wheelwright at CoUoce 
he got work at Banchory as a joiner. Ok 
constitution, however, was not sound, and 
a boil on the elbow, accidentally injured 
when he was about ten years old, never 
healed, and in 1846 became so serious that 
he was compelled to seek a less laborious 
occupation, and next year omned a shop at 
Elgin, On 11 Srat. 1848 he married Isa- 
hella, daughtorof John hlocdonaldofForrea. 
Then came an illness, which substituted im 
ossified joint for an inflamed elbow. But it 
injured his business, and in the surumst of 
1860 he left Elgin for Park, and early in 
1862 he opened a temperance hot^l, At Blai^ 
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of the fuiniture liim- 
Sf V, however, wa? not a supoesa, and 
flfl 63 he became an agent for the Safety 
Assurance Society, reeiduiff at Glasgow, 
%Xburah, and then at Leioeater. A 
:^,iKluVin hie wife’s health obliged 
TBsiim this appointment and return to 
"858 ho got work on the 
> a weekly paper, and was 


Sintk^^ 

xSsonian University and Museum, Glas- 
He had already begun to write, and 


S questions and at the glacial deposils of 
S-western Spotland, publishing his first 
^entifip paper, the forerunner of a long 
ttries,onan experiment of Ampere, in the 
" IMas 


■asine’ for 1861. 

fa 'September 1567 ha was appointed to 
_ . . -r, ‘’"ud, aalcoejJex 


•Philpsophical 

tteGeologtSl Survey of Scotland 


oftbe' maps and coiTespondenpe. JIo now 
Ms studies, eapooially in physical 
Lloffv, with even greater ardour, but in 
fliefaoe of unusual difficulties. Ilis health 
y never been good; from boyhood ho hod 
suffered from pains, apparently npuralgio, in 
the head, and afterwards in tho eyes. Still, 
bv husbanding his powers and living by rulo, 
be succeeded in writing many papora, and 
prtiducsd his mpstim]Mitant boolc, ‘ Climate 
ud Time,’ in 187?. The following year ho 
VBS elected F.B.S., and rocoired from St. 
Andrews the degree of LL.D. But in 1 880 
another trivial accident did aomo pormanont 
injury to the brain, and obligodihimtorotiro 
torn the Geological Survey. Tho treasury 
adhered to the letter of the law in rogoid to 
biapenaion; two prime ministers pf opposito 
politics refused him one from the civil list j eo 
Otdd, with, a world-wide reputation, retired 
invalided with loss tlian 60f. per annum. 
Ftienffiy efforts, howqver, slightly augmented 
hk income, and with his scanty savings from 
literary work ho purchased an annuity of 
£6/, on the joint lives of himself and his 
Tvife. Fpr some time he moved from place 
to pl^ce in search of health, but at last, 
ibout 1880, settled dp wn near Perth. There 
hedy, sfter much suficring, hut with un- 
oloqded mind, and working, so far os he 
coujd, to tl\e lost, on 16 Dec. 1800. 

Besides the distinctions already mentioned 
Croll ^hree tiipes received complimentary 
awards of funds from the Geological Society 
of London. Me wrote Ijhree books : ' Tlio 
Philoaoplw of Theism,’ 1867; ' Olimato and 
Puns,’ 1876 ; and; * The Philosophic Basis 
of Evoji^tion,' 1890, besidos about ninety 
wpaiate pappra, the majority on questions 
b physical geology, such as ocean enrrents, 
tlinata, an,d the causes of tlio glacial opoeb- 


The last subject is discussed at length in 
' Climate and Time,’ Croll maintaining that 
the low temperature occurred when the 
eccentricity ot the earth’s orbit had a high 
value, but was modified by the preceasioual 
movement of the earth’s axis. Oroll's ad- 
vooacy of this hypothesis, whatever be its 
ultimate fate, was cbaraclerised by patient 
reeearcb and acute reasoning, and will give 
hie name an honourable place in the histjory 
of geology. Sfany of his writings, as may 
be supposed, wore controveraial, but his in- 
dustry, energy, and love for truth won for 
him tho respect of adversaries, who, even if 
they could not accept; his views, thought 
them worthy of careful consideration. 

[Obituary notice, Nature, xliii. 180, ^ [Sir] 
A. G[otkio], and Jamas CroU’s Lifo and ‘Work, by 
James Cntupbull-lrons, 1889. Thisrulumcfnitli 
a portrait) contains an ineomplete antoVio- 
graphy, with many additions by tlio author, and 
an intoresting solection from Oroll's rorro<qpon- 
donco.] T. (J. B. 

CROMWELL, RALPH, fourth Baroit 
CROMWimL (189.1 P-1 460), lord trensurer of 
England, is said (G. E. CroiayNB], Com- 
plete Peerage, ii. 430^ to liave been born 
about 1403, but as he is described as twenty- 
six years of age in 1420 {Inq, post mortem, 
7 Henry V, No. 72) and was a member of 
the council in 1422, he can hardly have been 
bom later than 1801, Thu mist ake, repeated 
by oil tho peerages, arose from Bugdale’s 
misreading of the above inquisition. His 
grandfather, Ralph de Cromwell, soooiid 
baron (d. 1808), whose exact rolaliunship 
to John do Cromwell (d. 1866 P), styled 

3 rst Varop, is uncertain, married Maud, 
aughtei; pt John Burnnke of Tattershall, 
Lincolnshire, thereby acquiring cunsidcrable 
properly in that ootinty, and was summoned 
to parliament as a baron from 28 Dee, 1376 
to 6 Nov. 1397. lie died on 37 Aug. 1398, 
leaving by his vyidow (d. 10 April 1419) one 
son, Ralph, third baron (1308-1417), who 
by his wife Joanna was father of tho subject 
of tkis article, 

Oromw'oll first appears as serving in Ilonry 
Ws rptinuo at the bottle of Agiucourt on 
16 Oct. 1416 (NicolaB) Agimourt, p, 378), 
and tlirougbuiit the loign ho continued 
figkting in Prance. On 4 Sept. 1417 he 
was present when Henry took Coen by 
assault (IIardv, Jtotuli Normanmee, p. 196), 
and in the following Itfaroh, when Henry 
retired to Caen and Bayoux, ‘leaving the 
euhjegation of Normandy to be prosecuted 
oast wards and westwards by OJoronee, Glou- 
cesisr, and Bjiintingdon,’ Cromwell acted, as 
Clarence’s licutennnt and constable of tho 
jarmy. fie was present at thp capture of 
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Courtonnoon 8 Marclil418, of Obambrays on 
the9tb, andofRivifere-TbibonviUeontba lltb 
(ib. pp. 266, 292, 294, 303 ; Rviinii, Fadera, 
ix.649, 661-2, 664; Eamsat, Lancaster and 
York, 1. 248, 257). lie is tbrougboiit these 
operations styled ‘ ebivaler,’ tbougb bis father 
is said to have died in 1417. In May 1420 
he was one of the commissioners who assisted 
Henry in negotiating the peace of Troyos with 
the Queen of France and the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (lirMEB, ix. 910). 

Cromwell had during II enry V’s reign never 
been summoned to the privy council, though 
he is spoken of as taking part ‘ in curia nostra 
militari ’ (id, ix. 661). Rut he had gained 
the confidence of Henry V and of his brother 
John, duke of Bedford, and during the mi- 
nority of Henry VI he at once assumed, in 
spite of his youthfulness, an important posi- 
tion among the lords of the council. lie was 
first summoned to parliament on 29 Sejit. 
1422, and in November he was one of the 
lords appointed in parliament to form the 
council of regency (Jiot. Pari. iv. 176; 
N1C01.AB, Ord. P, C. iii. 16). Soon afterwards 
he was appointed chnmborlain of the ex- 
chequer, and on 29 Jan. 1426 he was ono of 
those sent to mediate with IIumfrOT, duke 
of Gloucester and reconcile him with Ooi'dinal 
Beaufort. lie seems to have generally sided 
with Beaufort against Gloucester, and on 
1 March 1482, durmg Beaufort’s absence in 
France, Gloucester seizod the opportunity 
to remove the cardinal’s friends u-om office. 
OromwoU lost the chamberlainship of the 
exchequer, and John Tiptoft, baron Tiptoft 

S q. v.}, the stewardship of the household, 
h the following May he was warned not to 
bring more than his usual retiuuo to parlia- 
ment, but on 16 June, following Beaufort’s 
example, ho laid his case before the Hou.se 
of Lords, Ho complained that he had boon 
dismissed without cause shown and con- 
trary to the ordinances of 1429, by which 
the council’s proceedings were regiilated. 
He appealed to testimonials from Bedford 
as to the value of his services in France, but an 
assuranco that he left ofilce without a stain 
on his character was all the satisfaction he 
could get (Mot. Pari, iv. 392 ; Sxnnns, iii. 
116 ; IUmsat, Lancaster and York, i. 489). 

In the summer of 1433 Bedford returned 
to Jfnglond, and during his visit the disgraced 
ministers wore restored to power. Crom- 
well was made lord treasurer, and during the 
prorogation of parliament lie ‘prepared an 
elaborate statement of the national accounts’ 
(Stttbbs, iii. 117). This important statement 
was laid before parliament on 18 Oct. (Mot. 
Pari, iv. 433-8 ; Kausav, i, 462), and led to 
variogs attempts at financial reform (SiUBBS, 


iii. 118). But after the deathofi^itfeiTi* 
1436 Gloucester’s opposition proTentrfl!” 
satisfactory measures. In 1^6 cCw S 
led a contingent to the relief of CahU wS 
was then besieged by the Duke ofBuiunfc 
In the same year he was appointed S 
of the king’s mews and falcons, and inl^l 
he was one of the commissioners 
to inquire into the alleged sorcerieT^ 
witchcraft of the Duches, of S 
(MmjliBh Chron, ed. Davies, p. 68). " 

In July 1443 Cromwell resigned tl» 
treasury, for reasons that aro not quite cleaV 
Possibly his resignation was duo to isaW- 
of the rising influenco of William do hP„i; 
first duke of Suffolk [e. v.], who nowW 
opedod Beaufort as the most 
adviser of the king. In 1446 Cromwell vas 
made constable of Nottingham Caafle and 
warden of Sherwood Forest, but ho does not 
again come prominently forward until I419 
when he led tlie attack on Suffolk. Oneol 
Suftblk’s partisans was William Taillxm 0 
Lincolnshire squire, with whom Cromudl 
had had some local disputes (seo Paden 
Letters, i. 96j 98) ; and on 28 Nov. 1449 u 
he was entering the Star-chamber Cromwell 
was bust led by Tallboys. Cromwell accused 
Tailboys and Suffolk of Intending his deatlii 
they denied the charge, but Tailboys was 
sent \o the Tower, and two months later 
Suffolk’s connection wit h Tailboys was onsof 
the charges brought against him (WmiAX 
WoEonsTi)B,p. 706 ; PastmiLetters,\,%%V. 
Hot, Pari. V. 181 , 208 ; Brunns, iii. 146b.) 

The fall of Suffolk let loose a flood at 
personal jealousies, and among Cromwell's 
enemies were Yorkists ns well as Lan- 
castrians, though ho seems to have belonged 
to the former party, lie demanded seounty 
from parliament against Henry H(^d, 
duke of 1i!.xcter (Mot. Pari, v. 264), but be 
was olso nt enmity with Warwick {Pastm 
Letters, i. 346). When in 1466 thaDuke of 
York was dismissed from the protectoiehip 
Cromwell seems to have joined him, and 
possibly fought at the firsb battle of St. 
Albane on 22 May. In July following he 
was accusod of treason by Robert CoUlmon, 
a priest, as having instigated 'the male 
journey of Soyut Alhons’ (fi.) Nothing 
seems to have come of the charge, and 
Cromwell died on 4 Jan. 1466-6 (fJ. iii. 
4261. 

Cromwell’s will, dated at OoUyweston, 
Northamptonshire, was proved on 19 Feb, 
] 466-6. He founded a college at Tattershail, 
where he was buried. A letter from Lim to 
Sir John Fnstolf [q.v.] is printed in the 
‘Paston Letters’ (lii. 426-6), and from the 
fact that Fostolf’s wardrobe contained s 
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]. ‘The Early Flemish Painters : Notices 
of their Lives and Works,' published on the 
last day of 1866 ; this work, of which a third 
edition appeared in 1879, was translated 
into Ikench by 0. Delcpierre in 1862. 2. ‘A 
New History of Painting in Italy, from the 
Second to the Sixteenth Oontury,’ published 
in throe volnmo,s, 1861-8. 3. ‘A History 
of Painting in North Italy, Venice, Padua, 
Vicenza, &c., from tho Fourteenth to the 
Sixteenth Ocn tiiry ,’ publ ished in two volumes 
with iUuslrations in 1871. 4. ‘ Titian : his 
Life and Times,’ two volumes published in 
1877, and a second edition in 1881. _ 6. ‘lla- 
phael: his Life attd Works,’ published in 
■two volumes in 1883-6. These works were 
all translated into Oorinan. Crotvo also 
edited J. Burckhardt’a ‘ Oicoroiia, or Art 
Guide to Painting in Italy ’ fl873-9), and 
Kugler’s ‘Handbook of Painting : the Ger- 
man, Flemish, and Dutch Schools * {^1874). 
In 1866 he published ‘ Eeininisceucea of 
Thirty-five Years of ray Life.’ 

Tho works of Crowe and OavalcasoUe 
caused a oomijleto revolution in tho ponoral 
style of criticism with which tho paintings 
of tho old masters had been wont to be re- 
ceived. Their niPthod of examination not 
only called attention to the immense wealth 
of paintings, almost unknown, which existed 
in North and Central Italy, but rpoalled into 
existence numherleda painters whose works 
had been overshadowed or submerged by 
those of their better known and moro suc- 
cessful contemporaries. Since the publi- 
cation of their works art history and tho 
criticism of the ‘ old maatere ' have been ex- 
panded and developed into mony directions. 
It is not likely that such pioneers in criticism 
as Orowo and Oavaloaselle should invariably 
be found to be infallible, but tbo greater 
part of tbeir work has maintained its au- 
thority. That tbeir works should bo con- 
sidered at all out of date some thirty years 
or more after publication ia a tribute to the 
great impetus which these works gave to 
the study of the subject with which they 
were concerned. A new edition of tho ‘His- 
tory of Painting in Italy’ was prOjocted by 
Crowe, but only one volume tvos completed 
nt his death ; the new edition w.is continued 
by S. A. Strong, and after Strong’s death 
by It. Langtou Douglas. 

[Crowe’s Worts cited in the text; prjv.ite 
information and personal knowledge.] L. 0. 

CROWTHER, SAMUEL ADJAI 
(1S09P-1891), bishop of the Niger territoiy, 
was horn of negro parents about 1800 at 
Oshnguu, in tho Yoriiba country, West 
Africa. In 1821 the village was raided by 


Fulabs, and Adjai carried off asT^ 
The vessel on vrfiich be wos shinmd 
captured by a British cruiser, an§^ 
landed at Sierra Leone in June 1823 tt/*' 
he entered the Church Missionary 
flchools, and in 1826 was baptised S-;* 
the name of Samuel Adjai CrowtU P 
1820 he was brought to Engl^^d J 
his return entered as the first student !! 
Pourah Bay College, Sierta Leone }f 
showed so much aptitude that in IMl ) 
was inndo tutor of the college. In irT? 
Crowther was chosen to join the 
sent up the Niger by the fetish goreU « 
and discharged his part so well that tV 
Cliuroh Missionary Society invited CrovrtC 
to England, whore he was ordained bvtlin 
bishop of Loudon iu 1843, the first 
associated with tho Church Missionarr 
Society to receive holy orders. Proni 1843 
to 1861 Crowther worked ns a missiontn 
in the Yoruba country. Coming to En/. 
land in 1861 ho was presented to thenneen 
and then rotnrnod once more to his own 
land. In 1864 ho accompanied the NIm 
expedition of the Africon Steam Navim. 
tion Company ; and when a third expedi- 
tion vvas formed in 1866, Crowther went 
with it as tho head of a missionary pniiv 
III 1801 he was again summoned home, and 
ennsecrated hisliop of Iho Niger tenitojy 
His suhsoguent life was duvotsd to evanifr 
lislio and orgnuising work in Ms diocKe 
varied by an occasion al visit to England. 
Towards tho end dilficultios arose in conned 
tion with tho life ond administration of the 
native church, which hail grown up under 
Growl hor’s care; hut he himself retained to 
tho full tho confidouco and affection which 
ho had won in eorlior life. He died at Lagos 
on 31 Doc. 1891, lie martiod an A&ican 
girl, who was rescued with him from the 
slave ship and aflorwni'ds baptised Susanna. 
They had several children, among tkm 
Dandoeon Coal os Crowther, ardhdaacon of 
the Niger Delta. 


[Stock’s History of tho O.M.S.; HeadUnd’a 
Bn of Skotolios of O.M.S. Workers, No. ii.; 
Pago’s Siimiiol Crowther, 1888.] A. E. K 

GUMMING, Sib ARTHUR (1817- 
1808), admiral, son of General Sir Henry 
Camming, K.O.B., was horn at Nancy in 
Franco on 8 May 1817. He entered the 
Royal Naval OoHego at Portsmouth iu Janu- 
ary 1831, and having passed through the 
course was discharged, 8 Aug. 1832, to the 
Rover sloop in the Moditorranean. He aftet- 
wiirds sorvi'd on tho Lisbon and on the 
North Amorican stations ; passed his exami- 
nation in 1837, and In 1840 was a mate of 



i 

! ' Cumtning- 5*9 Cunningham 


1 CrWopTsti^r on tho coast of Syria 

I repeatedly distmfruiaUocl himself, 

pSy at the storming of Sidon on 
1 SSt • his promotion to lioiitemint was 
< the 28th. He was shortly after 

I djted 0 j'roHo brig on the const of 

' S^tU America, and in September 18 18 was 
i Sto the southward of Kio Janeiro in 
i fZnwd of the Frolic’s pinnace, when, on 

i StMff Santos, lie *>1“" 

; slaver Vincedora, a large hrigautino wilh 

of thirty men. Finding tho pinnace 
in a position to intercept her retreat, tlia 
Leaatine attempted to run it down. At the 
list moment the elavera’ hearts failed them, 
!ad the helm was put liaivl over. At the 
nitical moment Gumming shot their captain, 
ond in the consequent confusinn got along- 
side of the hrigantina and sprang on hoard, 
followed hy a marine and six iiioii. No more 
could get on hoard at tlio time j lint Oura- 
fflingwith liis seven men lield tho wholo 

crew at hay, cowed them, drove them helow, 
and put tlio hatches on. Wlicu tho rest of 
his men got on hom'd, ho had tho prisonors 
shackled to the chain cable, and look tho 
prire to Eio. Two other slavurs in company 
with tho Viueodoni might have put Ouin- 
ming in a very awkward position, but they 
seemed to think themselves well oil' in being 
permitted to escape. Oonsidoring l.lio vmy 
weptional nature of tlio allair, and how 
easily, without great daring and conliiuss, it 
might have ended in disastor, Gumming 
always felt aggrieved in il-s being roporlod 
to the admiralty os tho commonplace eapt iii-o 
of a slaver with a cargo of slaves, lie hod 
hoped for promotion ; all that ho got was a 
severe attack of smallpox, which was raging 
on hoard the prize, and for which ho was 
invalided. 

He was promoted to bn commander on 
6 Nov. 1846; and from 1810 to 1851 com- 
manded tho liattlor on the west const of 
Africa. On 19 April 1854 lio was firomotud 
to be captain of the Oonllict, in which lie 
rendered good sorvico in tho llaltic, ospe- 
mally at Liban and liigii. In the spring of 
18S6 he woe appoinlod to tho Qlatton float- 
ing battei'y, which he t.ook out to tho Ulack 
Sea, and brought homo again in the spring 
of 1866, From I860 to 1 863 lio commanded 
the Emerald in the Ghanuol iluut. Tie was 
nominated a G.B. on 13 May 1867; on 
27 Feb. 1870 he was promotod to be rear- 
admiral, and from 1872 to 1875 was coui- 
mander-in-ebief in tho East Indies. On 
32 March 1876 he wiie modo vioo-admiral ; 
admiral on 0 Jon. 1880; and K.O.U. on tho 
occasion of the queen’s juhiloo, 21 Juno 1 887. 
Oh 6 May 1882 ho was ]iut on the rotu'ud 


list, after which ho lived lor the most part 
at his seat, Foston llall, near Derby. He 
died in London on 17 Fob. 1893. He mar- 
ried in 1853 Adelaide, daughter of Charles 
Stuart, and loft issue, 

fO’Byrne’e Niw. Biogi, Diet. (2nd edit.) j 
Army iind Niivy O.izott(i, 18 Doe. 188(1, 23 Feb. 
1893; Anniiiil Kegister, 1898, pt. li. 161 ; certi- 
Itcatos of Borritude in the Public Berord Offluo ; 
Navy Lists; private information. The ciiptiii'o 
of tlio Viiicedora is told in UolHirt Pasha’s 
• iSkolehoa of my Life,’ and attributed to liim.solf 
[hpo ITonAUT-HAiii'iiinr, Auousrffs OHAB),as]. 
llolsirt was ut tho lime in the Dolphin in lati- 
tude 42“ 66' N., long. 13“ 18' W. (Dolphin’s 
log).] J. K. L. 

CUNNINGHAM, Srn ALEXANDEE 
(1814-1893), soldier and arclimologist, se- 
cond son of Allan Giiniiingham (1 784-1842) 
[q.v.] and brother of .Joseph Jliivey Oun- 
iiiiigham [q. V.], Polor Cimmnghain (1816- 
1860) [q.v.J, and Francis Giiniiingham [q.v.], 
■was horn in AVostminstor on 23 Jan. 1814. 
Togothcr with .Tosopii, ho recuivod his early 
oducatioii at Christ’s ITospilal, and botli 
brothers wore given Iiidion cadetships 
through tlio iiiJIuonco of Sir Waller Scolt. 
After passing through Addiscombe, Alo.v- 
ander obtaiuod a coiiimission as second lien- 
timont in I ho Bengal migineors on 9 June 
1831, and then, according In the cuslom of 
thoso days, spent six niontlis at Oliatliam 
for luelmieiil training, lauding in India on 
9 Jimo 1833, ilia lirst tliroo yoars wore 
passed with the suppers at Delhi and in 
other ordinary duties. Lord Auckland, on 
]>is arrival in Juilia us govurnor-gDiioi-nl in 
1836, afipointiid liim to be one of his aides- 
de-camp. For four years ho served on 1hi» 
stair, and his identiiy ran be doleciod under 
bis initials in I'lmily Eden’s fileosant bonk 
of gossip ‘ Up the Oounlry.’ It wos during 
tins period that he paid his iirst visit to 
Kashmir, then almost a terra inooijrdta. On 
liie marriage in 1840 lie was glad to accejit 
tho appointment of exociitive ougiiiuur to 
the king of Oudh, While laying out tho 
now road from Luclmow to Cawnpore, ho 
was called away in 1842 to his first active 
Bttvvieo. Tills was to assist in supprussing a 
rebellion in Binululkhiiiul, headed by tlio 
raja of Jaipur, wlio had risen on tlio nows of 
British disasters in Kabul, lie wasiioxt ap- 
pointed to tho now niilit dry station of Now- 
gong, in Ouutral India, In Docemhor 1843 ho 
was present at tho battle of Funniar, fought 
against the rebellious troops of Gwalior, 
'vroeroho had the pleasure ef turning tlio 
enemy’s guns against tliomselyos. For his 
services on this occasion he received a bronze 
star, six mouths’ batta (extra pay), and tho 
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tii'omiso of brevet rank. During the next 
two years (1844 and 1845)_ he acted as 
executive engineer at Gwalior, whero he 
left as- a memorial a stone bridge of ten 
arches over the river Moror, In February 
1846 he was summoned to join the army of 
the Sutlej, just before the decisive battle of 
Sobraon. ' His special work was to throw 
two bridges of boats across the river Bios 
for the passage of the troops, by which he 
established his reputation os a field en- 
gineer. As one of the results of the first 
Sikh war the entire tract between the Sutlej 
and Bios rivers was annexed and placed 
under the charge of John Lawrence, who 
nominated Cunningham to the responsible 
task of occupying the hill tracts of llangra 
and Ifulu, In reward for his successful 
conduct of this httsincss, and probably also 
because of his previous acquaintance with 
the country, he was chosen to demarcate 
the frontier between the Kashmir province ; 
of Lodolch and independent Tibet, far amid 
the Himalayan ranges. At first he had to 
return, but ultimately he accomplished the 
task, in company with Sir Hichard Strachey. 
In the meantime he had also settled the 
boundary between the Rajput state of Bi- 
kanir and the Muhammadan state of Balia- 
walpur, whioli meet in the Indian desert. 
The second Sikh war (1848-9) saw Cun- 
ningham again serving as field engineer, in 
command of the pontoon train. Ho was 
present at the two battles of Ohilianwala and 
Gujerat, was mentioned in despatches, and 
received a brevet majority. On the restora- 
tion of peace ha returned to Gwalior, and 
it was during this period that lie explored 
the Buddhist monuments of Central India. 
In 1863 he was translerred to Multan, where 
he designed the monument (o Patrick Alex- 
ander Vans Agnew Iq, v.] niid W. A. An- 
derson, whose treacherous murder formed 
the prelude to tho second Sikh war. Li 
1866, now lieutenant-colonel, he was ap- 
pointed to the higher post of chief engineer 
in Burma, which province was thou freshly 
annexed. lie had to extricate the accounts 
from confusion and organise a public works 
clepnrtmont. This he did within two years, 
finding time olso to visit every out-station 
in the province from Toungoo to Tovoy, It 
was thus his fate to be aosent from India 
during the mutiny. After its suppression 
ho was appointed (November 1868) chief 
engineer in the North-Western Provinces, 
where similar work of reorganisation had to 
be performed. He retired from the army 
with the rank of major-general on SO June 
1861, after a continuous Indian service of 
twenty-eight years, 


_ In the very year of his retirem^^TK;;: 

soldier or administrator. Lord Can^ * 
hoving resolved to create the new S”!. 

In his early days Cunningham had fotmS 
the acquaintonce of James Prinsep fa v 1 
the founder of tho scientific study irf 
coins and inscriptions. The fet of li 
many contributions to the ' Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’ consists of anaiC 
pondix to Prlnsep’s paper in 1834, on the 
relics discovered in the Maniltyala Tope ia 
the Punjab, then ond long afterwards akh 
territory. In 1837 he excavated on his owa 
responsibility— os was the fashion of the 
time— the group of Buddhist ruins near 
Benares, known as Sornath, and made cate- 
ful drawings of the sculptures. His Tisits 
to Kashmir and work on the boundary com- 
mission bore fruit in two monographs— 
‘Essay on the Arian Order of ArohitMtute 
as exhibited in the Temples of Kaahimi’ 
(Calcutta, 1848), ond ‘Ladakh: Physical 
Statistical, and Historical' (1864), the 
latter of which, piihlislied ot tho expense of 
the court of directors, won the commenda- 
tion of tho French Geographical Society. 
The results of his exploration in Central 
India with his friend Colonel Moisey, "Bio 
Bhilsa Topes' (also 1861), forms the first 
serious attempt to recoustruct the history of 
Buddhism from its architectural remains. 
On his appointment to his new post of 
arohmologicnl surveyor, Cunningham was 
therefore eijuippcd not only with knowledge 
but also with a store of accumulated ma- 
terials, which enabled him to produce four 
valuable reports within as many years. In 
1866, in a cold fit of parsimony, his depart- 
ment was abolished, and ho camo home to 
England. His leisure was occupied in 
writing ‘ The Ancient Geography of India,’ 
Port 1 . ‘The Buddhist Period’ (1871), 
which he intended to follow up with another 
volume (never written) on the Muhammadan 
period. This book, which deals mainly with 
tho campaigns of Alexander and the itine- 
rnrios of the Chinese pilgrims, is absolutely 
indispensable to the historian. In 1870 Lord 
Mayo re-cstahlished tlie aichmologicsl sur- 
voy, and colled Cunningliam back to India 
with tho title of director-general. For fifteen 
years more Cunningham enoigelically carried 
out the duties of his office. Every cold season 
he minutely explored some portion of the im- 
mense ruin-strewn plnin of Northern Indio, 
from Taxila on the west to Gaur op. the 
east, Of twenty-foig; annual reports, thirteen 
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his own personal dia- 
jniiKwy the remainder were written 


ritr Vincent xVithur Hmitn (lOYi;. xi. 
“y during this period that Ounumgfham 

’IhMed Tol. 1. of W ‘Corpus lusonptio- 
tdioarum’ (Calcutta, 1877), oontain- 
vTiliB first coEeoted edition of the edicts 
1 .. . <iphe Stupa of Bharhut’ (1879) ; 


n^The’Sook of Indian Eras ’ (Calcutta, 
iMSl with tables for oolculating dates. In 
Smbet 1886 he finally retired. _ 

W his return to England Cunningham 
Tiorked at his favourite studies to the very 
w In 189:3 he brought out a magiiifi- 
-entlTilluatrnted volume on ‘Mahabodhi,’ 
tie west Buddhist temple near Gaya in 
Beneal, which is to this day the most sacred 
eoid of Buddhist pilgrimage. But the chief 
mtarest of his closing years was in iiumis- 
While in India ho had taken ad- 
Tsntage of his exceptional opportunitios to 
form a coUeotion of coins which has never 
been equalled either in oxlont or in tho 
guity of many of its apooimMis,_ llis vast 
eiperience had given him nn iiituU ion about 
corns that was almost infallible, while his 
i n..gin<it,inn enabled him to interpret their 
leeeons for history. An example of his 
method of treatment may bo found iji tho 
paper which ho contributed to the Oriental 
CongtesB in 1803, on * Tho Ephthalitos or 
White nuns,’ in which ho first colloots the 
hterary evidence, and then illuiniuatos the 
whole Buhjeot from his bIokb of iiumismalio 
learning. In 'Coins of Ancient fndia’ (189p 
he nnfmds original viows about tho origin 
of money, and maintains that coined money 
was known to the Indians before tho iu- 
yaaion of Alexonder. This was followed by 
a posthumous volume on ‘Tho Coins of 
Medimval India’ (189J), and by a series of 
papers in tho ‘Eumismatic Chronicle’ on 
tke coins of the Iiido-Scythiaiis. It should 
he staled that a largo part of his colluctioii, 
ckiefiy copper coins, togothor with liispajiorB 
and notebooks, had boon uiifortuiiatoly lost 
in tke steamship Indus, which foundered off 
the coast of Ceylon in 1886. Tho gold and 
silver pieces escaped, having previously boon 
shipped to England, During his ownlifot irao 
Qeneral Ouumngliam nllowod tho authoritius 
of the British Mnsouin to soloctthe choicest 
examples and all those needed for tho nationol 
collection, virtually at tho price which they 
had cost him in India, After his death 
those which ho had subsoquontly acquired 
were handed over on tho same terms. In 
the medal room of the British Museum a 
tablet comiuemoratoB his generosity. 


Cunningham died on 38 Nov, 1893 at his 
residence m Oranley Mansions, South Ken- 
sington^ after a lingering illness; he was 
buried in the family vault in Konsal Green 
cemetery. He was appointed O.S.I, when 
the order of the Star of India was enlarged 
in 1871, O.I.E. in 1878, and K.O.I.E. when 
the jubilee honours were distributed in 1887. 
In 1840 he married Alice, daughter of Martin 
Which, of the Bengal civil service, who pre- 
deooasod him. He loft two sons, one of 
whom followed his father into the Bengal 
engineers, while the other entered the Ben- 
gal civil service. 

[Boyal Enginoors Journal, 1 March 1804.1 

J. S. 0. 

I CUNNINGHAM, .TOIIN (1819-1893), 
hialorioii of the Scottish church, son of 
Donid Oiiniiinghann ironmonger, was born 
at Paisley on 9 Moy 1810. Educated ot two 
proparal ory schools and tlio grammar bchool 
m Paisley) bo matriculated at Glasgow Uni- 
versity in 1830, and earned high dibtinotioii 
in aeuri’iciilum of four sessions. In 1840 he 
bocame a student in Edinburgh University 
under Sir Wiliinm Ilamillon and Professor 
Wilson, and was gold medallist with both, 
besides gaining Wilson’s prixo for n poom on 
‘ Tlio IToarlli and the Altar ’ (Bkown, I'aisky 
Poets, ii. 117). Completing at Edinburgh his 
studios for the church ofSootland, Cuuiiiiig- 
liara was licuusod to preach by tho prosbyt ory 
of Paisley in tho spring of 1846, and, after a 
shoTlassislantship at Lanark, was ordivinud in 
August of that, year parish minister of Orio/T, 
rorthshire. Holding this charge for forty- 
ono years ho became one of tho looders of 
tho ohuich, his pulpit miiiistratioiis and his 
occlosiostical and public work evincing dis- 
tinct individuality, freshnoBH( and vigour, 
llo was prominoiit in promoting tho act of 
parliament which opens nppoiulmeuls in tlie 
church of Soollaiid to niemhcrs of all Scot- 
tish Presbyterian bodies, and ho also helped 
strouuously to secure tho act wliich simplifies 
for ministors and uldors the signaUiro of the 
confession of faith. lie was a pioncor among 
iScottish theologians in advocating the intro- 
duction of instrumental music into church, 
and tho ‘ OriuJf organ caso ’ in tho churdi 
courts of i867 stirrod much oxoilomont and 
controvorsy. Ho ultimately won, and the 
exainplo was soon widely followed, 

CrleiThecoininga fashionable healthresort, 
Uio handsome ohuroli of St. Michael’s, with 
a now organ, was substituted for the old 
parish church, and nrosontly on assistant 
was appointed to li^ilon tho work of the 
minister, Active for tho welfare of his 
parish, Ounningliam was chaplain of the 
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local volunteers from 1869 to 1888, and for 
for^-two years he was a trustee and governor 
of Taylor's Educational InstatuUon, Orieif. 
In 1886 he was chosen moderator of the 
general assembly of the church of Scotland, 
and in the satne year he was appointed prin- 
cipal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, in 
succession to Prindpal Tulloch. lie received 
the degree of D.D. from Edmburgh Univer- 
sity in 1860, and that of LU.D. from Glas- 
gow in 1886. Trinity CoUoge, Dublin, also 
conferred on him its honorary LL.D, in 
1887. He died at St. Andrews on 1 Sept. 
1893, and was interred in the cathedral hury- 
ing-^ound, 

Cunningham married, in 1846, Susan 
Porteous, daughter of William Murray, 
hanker, CrielF, and was survived by her and 
two sons and two daughters. The younger 
son, Dr. D. J. Cunningham, became distin- 

f uidied ns professor of anatomy at Dublin 
Inivorsity. 

In 1865 Cunningham published in two 
volumes ‘ Church Hist ory of Scotland,’ carry- 
ing the narrative to 1831. In a second re- 
vised edition (1882) ho roaches 1843, oha- 
ractoristicolly describing the Free Ohnrdr 
secession. Displaying due narrative power 
and discrimination, and strongthened and 
illuminated by courageous individuality of 
pinion and rolevaut dashes of humour, 
Chinningham’s ‘ History ’ is a work of abiding 
interest and authoritative value. ‘ The 
Quakers, on International Ilistory,’ appeared 
in 1860 ; 2nd edit, 1897. Metaphysical irom 
his youth, and an occasional contributor of 
philosophical articles to the ‘Westminster’ 
and ‘ Edinburgh ’ Deviows, Cunningham 
published in 1874 a suggestive but not spo- 
cially convincing treatise — whioh, however, 
he thought his best book — entitled ‘Now 
Theory of Knowing and Known.’ He was 
the author of two numhers iu the renowned 
‘ Scotch Sermons ’ of 1880. In his Oroall 
lectures on ‘The Growth of the Ohurch,’ 
1886, he recognised the potency of evolution 
in ecclesiaeUcal development, discrediting at 
the same time the prehiticol theory of the 
divine right of minister^. 

[Private information; Scotsman, 2 Sept.; 
Athonmnm of 9 Sept, 1893; personal know- 
ledge,] T, B, 

OURBTON, OHABLES TvOBEllT 
(1 789-1848), brigadier-general and adjutaiit- 

^ enoral of the queen's forces in the East 
ndies, sob of a Shropshire gentleman, was 
horn in 1789, He obtained an eusignoy in 
the Shropshire militia on 21 April 1806, and 
was soon promoted to be lieutenant. Extra- 
vagant habits led to ernhiuTaBsment, which 



he enlisted as CharlM 
Ptoberts m the 14th light dragoons in Iffla 
His friends concluded that he was 
while bathing, 

Di the following year he was sent to inin 
the headquarters of the regiment at Ports 
legro in Portugal, carrying with him verrsi’ 
tisfactory reDommondations from the officeis 
under whom he had served at home. His 
merits and gallantry in action obtained nro. 
motion for him to the rank of eorporal and 
Borgeant. He took part with his ronment 
in the battles of Tafavera on 27 July 1^ 
and Bueaco on 27 Sept, 1810. On 1 Oct’ 
following he was wounded in the right lej 
^ a rifte ball in crossing the Mondego neu 
Coimbra. At the battle of Puentes d’Onot 
on 3 and 6 May 1811 he received on the 5th 
a severe^ sabre cut on the head which frac- 
tured hie skull, and another on his bridle- 
hand. In March end April 1812 he took 
piort with his regiment m the third sieve 
and capture on 6 April of Badojos, in the 
battle of Salamanca on 22 July, tbe captors 
of Madrid on 14 Aug., and the batllo orVit- 
toria on 21 Juno 1818. 

Having been sent on some duty to St.-Jean 
de Luk in Ibis year, ho was recognised by an 
ollioer on the Duke of Wellington’s staff ae 
an old comrade of the Shrop^ire militia. 
Wellington made him sergeant of the post 
to the headquarters of the army, onfon 
24 Fob. 1814, in recognition of his services, 
he was gasotted, in his proper name, ensign 
without pUrolinse in thodOth foot. lie senud 
with his now rogiinoiit at the battles of Orthes 
on 27 Fob. 1814, Tarhos on 20 Moroh, and 
Toulouse on 10 April. 

Ott 20 Oct. 1814 Curelon exchanged into 
the 20th light dragoons, was promoted to he 
lieutenant and appointed adj u( ant on 27 June 
1810, and when the reginieiit was disbanded 
on 26 Doe. 1818, on the withrlrownl of the 
troops from the occupation of France, he was 
placed on half-pa^, but was brought into the 
1 6th lancers us lieutenant and adjutant ea 
7 J an. 1819. Ilia ful'ther commissioils were 
dated; Captain 12 Nov. 1826, major 6 Dec. 
] 833, hrovet lioutubant -colonel 28 July 1839, 
rogimontal lioutonabt-colonol 21 Aug. 1839, 
ana brevet colonel 3 April 1846. 

He Wont to India with his regiment in 
1822, when he resigned the adjutancy and 
served at the second siege of Bhartpur under 
Viscount Combermere from December 1825 
to its capture on 18 Jan, 1826, racelvitig the 
medal. 

In 1839 Ouretou accompahied his regiihent 
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is the advanced column of the army 
ttoOTKh the Bolttn pase, marched to Kon- 
r w was pMsent at the aasault and capLuro 
on 33 Jnly. He oomman^ed a 
tae in advance of the aimy which seized 
It. enemy’s tfuns, and secured 'possohsion of 
1,3 of Kabul in August 1839. ib’or 
lia services he was mentioned in despatches, 
rajeived from the amir of AfglKiuisimi the 
third class of the carder of the Durani o<n- 
oire was promoted to a brevet lioutonant- 
colmelcy, and awarded the medal. 

In the Gwalior campaign Cureton com- 
jninded a brigade of cavalry at the battle 
of Mahaiajpnr on 30 Doc. 18-13, was men- 
tioned in deapalohoa for his dist inguiHhed 
BSTvices, was awarded the modal, and on 
3 May 1811 was miule a eomiiniiion of the 
Bath, military division. In the Hatlaj cam- 
paign he comiiiauded thewhole of the cavalry 
ni (lie force under Sir Harry George Waif olyn 
Smith [q. v.l, and took part in the reduction 
of Dhann-Kote on 18 Jan. 1849, in tho 
vance towards Ludiona, and in the action 
near BadowaJ on tho 33nd. whon it was duo 
to the admirable efforts of tho cavalry that 
Smith only lost a largo iiortion of Ids haggiigo. 

Oarston commanded tlie cavalry at tho 
hattls of Aliwal on 28 Jan., whon ho smiishod 
up a largo body of tho colobralod Ayin troop 
trained by General Avilahilo, aud utterly 
routed the Sikh right, the llltli laneoi's 
breaking a well-formod infantry square of 
Avitabile’s regiment, and, notwitihstanding 
the steadiness of tho Onuiny, reforming aurt 
cWging hack repeatedly. Sir Harry Smith 
signally dofeatod the Sikhs, and in his 
dsspatch of 30 Jafi. said : ‘ In Drigadier 
Curetoh her majesty has one of those ullictirB 
rarely met with : tho cool experience of Iho 
veteran soldier is combined with youthful 
ttctivityi his knowledge of outpost duty and 
the able manner ho handles his cavalry under 
the heaviest fire rank him among thu first 
cavalry officers of tho ago ; and I bog to 
draw his e-Vcelloncy's marked atteutioh to 
tliis honest encomiam;’ While Sir Henry 
JSardingo, the govomoi'-gonernl, observed; 
‘This officer's -nuole life 1ms been spout in 
the most meritorious o-vortions in ICuropo 
and Asi^ and on this occasion thu skill aud 
intrepidity With whidi the CiiVnlry force was 
handled oDtained tho admiration of the army 
which witnessed their movoHionts.’ Oureton 
commafided a brigade of cavhlvy at the bhtllo 
of Sohraon on lOPeb., an4 was again honour- 
ably mentioned in despatches. For his ser- 


vices in tho campaign he received the thaulcS 
of parliament, the medal and clasp, and was 
made an aide-de-camp to the quean, with 
the rank of eolonol in tho army, on 3 April. 

On 7 April 1846 Oureton was appointed 
adjutnni -general of tho queen’s forces in the 
Bast Indies. In tho Punjab, or second Sikh 
war, 'Oureton commanded the cavalry division 
and three troops of horse artillery a!t the 
action at llamnugar on 33 Hoy. 1818, and 
was killed whon loading the 14lh light 
dragoons to tho support of tho 6th light 
ciiviilry. ITu was buried with militaiy 
libnnurs. He was a strict disciplinarian, 
bat a most genial and popular oifiedr witih 
all ranks. 

Several of his sons survived him, and 
tWo wore distinguished soldiers. Edwabb 
llUBOoran 0 tnt uroN (1833- 1894 ),lieutouant- 
geueral, colonel of tho 13th lancers, 1)000016 
on ensign in tho l.'itli foot on 31 .rune 1830. 
Ho was made lirevet coleucl 28 Duo. 1868, 
major-igcnOraWOSopt. 1878, Jieutonant-geno- 
mll July 1881, ooiouol of Iho Srdhussara 
19 April 1891, of tho 7th dragoon guards 
33Hopt. 1801, and of llio]3tli lancers .10 April 
1 893. ] fo cxcliauged frtjm the 1 3( h foot into 
the 3rd light dragoons; served with tho 16th 
lancers at t he battle of Maharajpnr on 39 Deo. 
1843, and rocoived tJ)o hronsu star; served 
With his own regiment at Mudld on 18 Dec, 
1816, whi>nhow)i8 sowroly wounded, and at 
Sohraon on 10 Feb. 1846, receiving the modal 
and clasp for tho eainpaign. Having ex- 
changed wit h Iho 1 3th lancers, ho served witili 
them jn tho Kailirwarof 1 86J-3,wustihanltod 
for his sorvict'B in general orders {London 
Gasettf,! .1 unol 863), and received t ho medal, 
tie wont I hrongh tho (Jrlmenn campaign from 
31 July 1865, took p)irt in tho battle of the 
Tchurnaya, in thu siego and capture of 
Sohostopel, and in the oporntiolis arPnnA 
'Bnpatoria, wae tnonlionud m despalchce, re- 
ceived a brevet majority, the war medal with 
clasp, and tho Turkisli medal, IJ 0 votitod 
from the aelivo list in 1881. lie died at 
Hillbi’oofcltivor, Dover, on 0 Feb. 1894. lie 
married in 1656 a daughter of Ouptaiu John 
Swindley. 

SjnOfiARnra CaiuiTON (1836-1801 ), gene- 
ral, Bengal stair corps, was born on 26 Hov. 
18^1. lie rucoivod a commission ns ensign 
in the East I ndia Oompany’s army mi 33 Feb. 
1843. lie became brevet colonel 14 Fob. 
1 868, lieni enant-coloncl 33 Feb. 1869, mqjor- 
generol 32 Feb, 1870, lieiilBnaut-gen’eral 
1 Oct. 1877, general 1 Doe. 1888. Ho wins 
appointed adjutant of tho 12tli regiment of 
irregular cavalry on 14 Jan. 1816, having 
orrivod in India on 24 June 1843. lie eutved 
in the Satlaj cam])aigu, was present at the 
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battle of Aliwal on 28 Jon. 1816, receiTing 
the medal and clasp. In the Punjab cam> 
poign he was aide-de-camp to his father 
until his death at the battle of Itamnagar 
on 22 Nov. 1848, where he was himself 
slightly wounded. He toot part in the 
passage of the Chenab on 2 and 3 Dec., in 
the battle of Gujrat, 21 Feb. 1849, and in 
the pursuit, under Sir 'Walter Gubert, of 
the sikh army, the capture of Attok, and 
the occupation of Peshawar, receiving the 
medal ana clasp. 

He served in the north-west frontier catn- 
paign of 1810 to 1862, including the expedi- 
tion to the Usafzai in 1849, and the opera- 
tions against the Mohmauds in 1861 and 
1862, receiving the medal and clasp. On 
4 May 1862 he was appointed second in 
command of the 2nd irregular cavaliw. He 
took part in the suppression of the Sontliol 
rebellion in 1866, and in the Indian mutiny 
in 1857. He served against the Sonlkote 
mutineers, and took part in the action of 
Trimu Ghat, also against tho Gngnira robols. 
He raised and commanded Curoton’s Mul- 
tan! cavalry, and continued to command it 
after it became Iho 16th Bengal cavalry. 
Ho served with it, oud had charge of tho 
intelligence department throughout the cam- 
paigns in llohillchand and Uude in 1858 
and 1869, and was present at the actions of 
Bluigwal^ Najina, Baroli, Shahjehanpur, 
Banai, Shahabad, Bankegaon, Mahodipur, 
Bosalpur, Mitaoli, and Biswa, was cloven 
times mentioned in despatches published in 
general orders, and received the medal and 
brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel. Ho 
dietinguishod himself os a cavalry leader, 
and performed many acts of great personal 
bravery {London Gaseite, 17 ond 28 July ond 
10 Aug. 1808, nud 31 Jan. and 4 Fob. 1869). 
llo served in tho north-west frontier cam- 
paign of 1860, and on 2 June 1 809 was made 
a companion of the order of tho Bath, military 
division. 

He commanded the Oude division of tho 
Bengal army for five years from 22 Oct. 
1879. lie was promoted to he knight com- 
mander of tho order of the Bath, military 
divisiou, in May 1891. He died at East- 
bourne, Sussex, on 11 July 1891. He 
married a daughter of tho liov. Dr. W. A. 
Holmes of Templemoro, co. Tipperary, by 
whom he left three sons, two of whom 
entered the army. 

[India Office Becords; Despatches j Times, 
24 Jan. 1849, 14 July 1891, and 13 Fob. 1894; 
dent. Mag. March 18 10 ; United Service J onrnol, 
March 1840; Cannon’s Historical Becords of 
tho 12th lisncors, the 14th Light Dragoons, and 
the 18th Lancers; Napier's Hist, of tho'W'ai 


in the Peninsula; Kaye’s Hist. oTthT^r^ 
Afghanistan, 1838-42; Kaye's Hist, of the 
"War ; Miilloson’s Hist, of the Indian 
Thadcwell's Second Sikh 'War ; Archer's 
Campaign, 1848-9; The Sikhs and the sSt 
VfiOB by Gough and Lines ; Army Liat^ " 

CURTIS, JOIIN(1791-1862),‘e„i,, 

legist, bom at Norwich on 8 Sept. 179] 
son of Charles Curtis, an engraver on stone 
and a sign painter, who died when John 
woe four years old. As a child Curtis was 
drawn to the study of insoct life, 'VVhiie 
studying as a boy with Richard Walker a 
local naturalist, the botany and entomoloBv 
of the ponds and marshes in the neighho^ 
hood of Norwich, he contracted a severe 
attack of rheumatic fever. When about 
sixteen years of ago Curtis was placed in u 
lawyer’s office os a writing clerk, 6ut,finduiis 
the position distasteful, went in 1811 toliie 
at Ooslessey, a villngo near Norwich, with 
Simon Wilicin [q. v.j, where he met many 
scioiitiQc naturalists, the Rev. 'William 
Kirby [q. v.j, tho Rev. John Burrdl, and 
others. During this period Curtis was placed 
for a time with a Mr. Edwards of Bungay to 
learn engraving, and, becoming Bcquaintcd 
with the worke of Latreillo, began tp. 
tomatically to dissocl, draw, and desmie 
iiuccls, audtooiigravo them on copper. His 
first published work was on tho plates to 
Kirby and Spence’s ‘ Introduction to Eato- 
mology,’ 1816-20. 

During a visit to Kirby ot Barham, near 
Ipswich, Curtis mado tho acquaintance of 
■\Villiom Spoiico [q. v.j and Alexander Jlac- 
looy [q.v.], socrclary ol tho Linnean Society, 
and assistod Kirby in bringing cut descrin- 
tioiis of Australian insects, pirolislicd in the 
‘ Transactions of tho Liimuaii Society,’ and 
inothorwork. In 1817 Curtis accompanied 
Kirby to London, ond was presented to Sir 
Joseph Banka, presidunt of tho Royal Society, 
who graulod him tho froo use of liis library, 
and introduced him to Dr. William Blford 
Loach [q. v.], keeper of tho zoological colleo 
tion in tho British Museum, with whom 
Curtis studied eholls. At Dr, Leach’s house 
he mot James Charles Dale, of Glonville 
Wotton, Shorhorno, called ‘ tho father of 
British entomology’ (Nbwmait’b Jlntomolth 
ffist, vi. 66), and Dale {d, 6 Fob, 1872) be- 
camo hie lifoloiig friend and patron. 

During his early days in London, Curtis 
executed much botanical drawing and en- 
graving for the Ilorlioitlturol and Linnean 
Societies. lie hecanie a follow of tho Lin- 
noan Soololy in 1822, and, after meeting 
Boron Cuvior ond Latroillo, began his great 
work * British Entomology,’ the first number 
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in 1824, dodioated to 
S-w The ■work extended to sixteen 
and was completed- in 1839; it 
Xed in 193 parts, with 770 plates ex- 
flSlJ drawn, the figures of the rarer and 
tSntiful species bemg coloured, and 
Traanv instances tlie plants iij|)on -wliick 
IrarJfound. In the production of tins 
S^entalworkOurtiawos greatly nsaisted 
His friend J. 0. Dale, with specimens m- 
Liation, and pecuniary aid. In the ‘ Bn- 
^Entomology' Dale’s name is on almost 
„Lpaee,andit was from Ins collection 
Aat Ourtis derived a vast portion ot the 
r«terial &om which his olahorato work was 
town up. The two worked hand in hand, 
d their names came to ho considered 


^Cuvier pronounced Curtis's ‘ British En- 
omology’^ to he ‘ the paragon of perfection,’ 
iiit its success was much hindered hy ihe 
•ttacks of James Francis Rloplicna [q. v.] m 
li, ' Dlustrotions of Bril ish Entomology ’ and 
elsewhere. Curtis was defended liy Dale in 
loudon’s ‘Magazine of Natural History.’ 
In June 1826 Curtis and Dale made an ox- 
nedition to Scotland, and in Ediubiiri^h met 
Sk Walter Scott, arrayed in llio uniform of 
the Scots royal bodyguard. After a tour 
which indudod some of the western islands, 
theyretiu-ned to Edinburgh on Augusl. 20, 
having added more than tliirty new spi'cies 
to the list of British insects. In 1830 Oiirlis 
visited France, and oolluotod inseols from 
Bordeaux to I'kfijus with groat i-esiiltM, in- 
vestigating the Quarries of Aix in Pnivonco, 
where were obtained the fossil insects col- 
lected by Lycll and Murchison. Curlis’s 
entomological collection was sold by auction 
and transported to Melbourne j hut Dale’s 
collection, onwhichhoworkud with his son, 
Mr. 0. W. Dale, remains in this country, 
and ' enables the student in many eases to 
verity Ouvtisian spooios that would ho others 
wise doubtful ’ {EiUoinologisis' Monthty 
Magatdne, vili. 266'). 

For many years Curtis made a spooittl 
study of the habits and economy oT the 
various specica of insects injurious to garden 
and farm produce, and coinmimicatod the 
results of his investigations to the ‘ Qar- 
dener's Chronicle’ under the signatiu'o ‘lluri- 
cdsi’ and to the ‘Journal of the Iloyal 
Agricultural Society.’ Those wore published 
in a volume entitled ‘Farm Insects; being 
the natural History and Economy of the Bi- 
sects injurious to the 7<'iold Crops of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and also tiiose wliioh 
infest Bams and Qraiiarioa. With siiggos- 
tions for their destruction. Hliiatrat od with 
numerous oiigi-avings,’ Glasgow, 1800, 8vo ; 


2nd edit. London, 1883. Curtis had bean 
awarded, on 26 Nov. 1841, a civil list pen- 
fiinn of lOOf., which was increased by 60/. 
on 10 April 1801, when his eyesight failed 
through the strain of his microscopical in- 
vostigatioiis. He was president of the En- 
tomological Society in 1865, one of the six 
honoraiw members of the Eutomologpoal So- 
ciety ot France, and a member of various 
other learned societies in Eurrae and Ame- 
rica. Curtis died at Belitha Villas, Isling- 
ton, London, on 0 Oct. 1802^ leaving a widow 
and several children. His older brother, 
Oharloa M. Curtis, who predeceased him, 
was employed hy J. F. Stephens as his first 
artist in the earlier volumes of his ‘ Illus- 
trations of British Entomology.’ 

Besides the works rofoiTod to above Ouitls 
wrote: 1. ‘ A Quide to the arrangement of 
British liisucls; being a Catalogue of all 
the named species hitherto discovered in 
Great 'Brilaui and Trolaud,’ London, 1829, 
8vo ; 2nd edit, enlarged, London, 1837, 8vo. 
2, ‘ The Qoiiera of British Coleoptera, iraus- 
forrml from the original figures in 266 plalos 
of “Bril ish Entomology,’” London, 1868, 
4lo. 3. 'Tlie Qeiiora of British Lopidoptera, 
Irauhforrud from the original figures in 193 
nhiles of “British Entomology,’” London, 
1868,4lo| and very mimeroiia papers coutri- 
hiited U) various sciontiflo journals, the 
‘ Transaetions ’ of the Linnean 'and Entomo- 
logical Sooii'tiim, also an appendix on the in- 
sects ot the A relic region ill Boss’s ‘.Journal.’ 

ICImml/ers’s Norfolk Tour, ISSO.introdiiotion, 
p. fiO; Frooimin’s Life of the Bev. "W. Kirby, 
18fi2, p. 420; Alhonmum, 1802, ii. 402; Notice 
siir John Curtis, by J. 0. Wostwood in Anunles 
do la iSoci/li Kntomologiqiio do Franco, 4lh ser. 
(omo 3,1rimoBlrsdD 1803; private information.] 

J. H-b. I 

OHRWBN, IIENIlY(18d6-1892), Anglo- 
Indian journalist and author, was descended 
from the Ouvwens of Workington Hall, a 
well-known family in Oiimhorlaiid. He was 
son of Henry Uurwon, i-ootov of Working- 
Ion, a younger son of Henry Ourwoii (1783- 
1860) of Workington, by Dora, daughter of 
General Goldie, and wos born at Worlrington 
Hall in 1846. He was educated at Eossnll 
School, and then settled for a time in Iion- 
don, whore ho worked for John Camden 
Hotton [q. v.], the publisher. He had a 
chief hand in cmnniliiig several hooks which 
hoar only the iniblishor's name on the title- 1 
mge. Among these was^ the ‘Golden 
Treasury of Thought,’ Hie first literary , 
produolaon imdor his own name was a 
volumo of translotions of Fronoli pootry 
called ‘Echoes from French Poets,' and 
published hy Hotton in Aughst 1870. It 
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contained verse translations from Alfred de 
Musset, Lamartine, Baudelaire, and othors, 
which showed insight into, and appreciation 
of, French poetry. Bdgar Allan I’oo attrac- 
ted him, and he translated from the French 
Baudelaire’s ‘ Study of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Poe’ iiv 1872. He also contributed 
a very sympathetic account of Poe’s career 
to the ' Westminster lleviow,’ in which 
he also wrote some elaborate articles on 
other sufiering authors, viz. Henri hiurgor, 
Hovalis, Peton, Balzac, and AndrS Ohonier. 
These articles, which appeared between 1871 
and 187S, were published collectively in two 
volumes in Decembor 1874, under the title 
of ‘ Son'ow and Song ; Studies of Literary 
Struggle.’ Towards the close of 1873 Cur- 
wen published a readable account of English 
bookseUers and publisher's, under the title 
of ‘A History of Booksellers ; tlie Now and 
the Old.’ In 1870 there followed a volume 
of short stories, the drat of many, called 
‘Within Bohemia, or Love in London.’ 

In 1876 Ourwen left England for India, 
which was thenceforth his home. Qenoi'ol 
Naanau Lees [q. r.], who had then recently 
acquired the ‘Times of India,’ an Anglo- 
Indian paper published in Bombay, selected 
Chu'wen as assistant editor, under Mr. Grattan 
Geary, the editor. Ourwen, soon after his 
arrival, describod in the paper a tour through 
the districts stricken by the great famine of 
1870-7. 

Though immersed in journalism, Curwen 
found ume to continue his literary eilbrts. 
In August 1879 was published ‘Plodding 
on ; or, the Jog Trot to Fame and Fortune, 
the last volume that appeared under his 
name- A short ononymans novel, called 
‘ Zit and Zoo,’ an imaginative description of 
the earliest condition of mankind from the 
Darwinian point of view, was reprinted from 
‘Blackwood's Magazine’ in 18H0. It was 
followed in 1888 by a longer story in two 
volumes, called ‘Lady Bluebeard,’ a story of 
modern society. Curwen’s last effort in Ac- 
tion appeared in 1891, under the title of 
‘Dr. Ilei'inione.’ It is marked by the same 
characteristics as the other two — slightness 
of plot, picturesque description of scenery, 
and insi^it into character. 

Meanwhile in 1880 Curwen became chief 
editor of the ‘ Times of India.’ Ho con- 
ducted the paper in a scrupulous spirit of 
fairness, and raised it to a high rank among 
Anglo-Indian journals. General Lees, the 
proprietor of the paper, who died in 1889, 
offered Ourwen by will the Arst TefuBal of 
the whole concern. This Curwen accepted, 
and became proprietor with his manager, Mr. 
Cbivrlqs Kane, Soop altorwards ^is health 


failed. lie died on 22 Feh. 1892 onUTl 
the P. & 0. steamship Kaveiina, tMes 
after leaving Bombay. He was feed 
sea. A brass mural tablet was pkma • 
St. Thomas’s Cathedral, Bombay b I™ 
friends. Ourwen was unmarried. ^ 

[Porsoniil information ; obitnsry notite. i„ 
Uia Indian press, privately collootedand 
at tbo Times of India press, 1832' CaliS 
Iteviow Oct obor_ 1893. article byPrift8,o?M 
Maomillan (reprinted m author’s Globe-TretJ' 
in Indm iu)d otlior Essays, 1895). The mnrnf 
writer s Es'-ays on English History is dertin.” 
to Curwen s momory.] k p 


OHSINS, Sis WILLIAM QEOERU 
(1833-1893), pianist and conductor, waa 
bom in London on 14 Oct. 18S8. For a 
short time he was one of the children of the 
Chapel Koyal, St. James’s, but at the age of 
eleven he entered the Brussels Conaervatoite 
of Music, where for two years he studied 
composition, pianoforte, and violin under 
Fetis end others. In December 1847, at the 
age of fouvloon, Cusins won n king’s acliola> 
ship at the lioyal Academy of Music (Lon- 
don), to which ho was re-elected in 1849 • 
his toachei'S at the Acodomy were Cipriani 
Potter, Olmi'los Liioos, Sterndale Bennett, 
and Sainton. Douhtloss through the in- 
Aiienoe of his undo, George Frederick An- 
derson, master of the music to Queen Vic- 
toria, Cusins was appointed organist of Qnean 
Victoria’s privat 0 chapel ot mndsor in 1849, 
and in the same year ho entered as a violiniat 
the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera, 
where, and at the Philharmonic, he played 
under Costa, In 18C1 he was made tin as- 
sistant professor of tho Royal Acadew of 
Music, and subsequently profesaor. From 
1807, in BuccPBsion to Storndale Bennett, 
to 1883, he conducted the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, and in that capacity 
brought Brahms’s German llemiiem to its 
Arst hearing in this country on 2 April 1873. 
In 1870, upon the resignation of his unde, 
G, F. Anderson, Cusins was appointed master 
of tho miisio to (^uecn Yicloria, which post 
he held for twenty-three years. He con- 
dneted tho London Select Choir in 1885, and 
in tho same year was appointed to a pro- 
fessorship of the pianoforte in tho Guildhall 
School m Music, He was elected on hon, 
member of the academy of St. Cecilia, Rome, 
1883, received the honour of knighthood from 
Queen Victoria at Osborne on 6 Ang, 1892, 
and tho cross of Isabella the Catholic from 
the Queen of Spain in 1898. On 31 Aug. 
1893 he died suddenly, from inAnenw, at 
Rcmouchamps, in the Ardennes. His re- 
mains weye temporarily intoyred ot Spo, and 


Cussans s®? Cynric 

in ISnffknd prior to tlio SixleontL. Century’ 
(Lou£>n> 1860, 8vo), ■was followed in 1869 
by bis better-known ‘ Handbook of Heraldry 
. . . with Insl ructions for tracing Pedi- 
grees and deoipboring Manuscripts,’ a book 
remarkable for its attractivo clearnoss (Lon- 
don, 8vo, several editions). In tbe mean- 
timo Cussans, wbo establislied bis borne in 
the north of London, had commenced those 
Btiidics into the genealogical and otbor anti- 
(;|uitic8 of Hertfordshire which resulted, after 
liftcon years’ labour, in the completion of his 
most important work, ‘ A History of Hert- 
fordshire', containing an account of the De- 
Bccnte of the various Manors, Pedigrees of 
Families, Antiquities, Local Customs, &o.’ 
(Hertford, 16 parts forming thre^ folio 
volumes, 1870-81). Oussans's work is an itnr 
portont supplement to the existing histories 
of Oliaunooj^ and Cluttcrbuck. The preface 
■was dated Irom 4 Wyndham Crescent, .Junc- 
tion Uoad, London, on Christmas day 1880. 
to wor<i8 i'y 'I'ennyson (1880) and Helm- Oussans subaoquoutly moved to 46 Ht, John’s 

mann’s pianoforte Pompnaition.s (1801-5). Park, Upper llolloway, where he died on 

Cuains also published an iutorcsting and 11 Sept. 1899. From 1881 to 1897 Cussans 
valuable pampblel entitled ‘ Jlandcl’s hod been secretary of the Anglo-Cahfornian 
jiBssiah: an Examination of tho Original Baulc in Austin Friars. IIo married, on 
and some Oontomporary MSH.’ (1874), and 10 March 1866, Emma Prior, seoond surviv- 
)ie contributed to Sir worgo Oiovo’s ‘ Hie- ing daughter of John Ward of Hackney, by 
tionary of Music and M usicians ' mi important wliom bo loft eight children, 
article on tho oomposer Stefl'ani. [Times, 12 and 15 Rapt. 1890; Antiquary, 

[Srove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Ortoher 18119; Atbonn>nm, 1801), ii. 308; 
i. 424; James D, Brown and R. 8. Htaitton’s Ilorlfordsliiro Moteury, 23 Rept. 1809; private 
British Musical Biography; Musical Herald, information; Cubsiwb’s works in British Mu- 
Bc’eraber 1892; Brit. Mus. Cot.; privalo in- souni.] T. 8. 


in Kensol Gieon cemetery on 

^f?sL?who was on excellent pianist, 
W at tbe Gewandbaus (Leipsig),]lerUn, 
Fffiilharmonic, Crystal Palace, and other 
‘ concerts. His oompositions, ox- 
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S Feb”i882) ; jubilee cantata, ‘ Grant the 
ttisen a Long Life ’ (state concerts, 1 887) ; 
Svmpbony in 0 (St. James’s Hall, 18 Juno 
ISO®)- two concert overtures: (1) ‘Les Ira- 

*1 i_ IT t /TQf4Q\ Ats/1 /0^ < T./^vrrk*a 


forte in A. minor, and ono for violin ; boploi 
/or wind instruments and double hnss (1891); 
Trio in 0 minor (1882) ; Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin in A minor (1893). Ho 
-n imTinrlflnt. eolloetion of sonirs sot 


iormation.] F. Q. E. 

CUSSANS, JOHN EHWIN (1837- 
1899), antiqua^, born in Plymouth 30 Oet. 
1837, claimed descent from (he family of Tie 
CusancB or Gusancia, sett led in Burgundy in 
the thirteenth cent uiw. Upon the rovoeo- 
tion of the edict of Nantes in (686, Thomas 
de Cusance, son of Claude and Isubolla do 
Fontenoy his wife, loft Franco and sottled 
first in Hampshire and then in Jamaica. 
Cussans, who claimed descent from this 
Tiwmaa de Onsance, was tho fifth child of 
Tiiomos Ciispans, who Imd boon a lieutenant 
in tbe Madras horse art,illory, by his wife 
Matilda Ann (Goodmanh After education 
at North Hill School, Plymouth, he entered 
a commercial house, in connection with 
lyhioli be visited America (1858) and Hussia 
(1861), After hie marriage in l86S ho be- 
came a professed author and doyolod tlie 
best pact of bis life to heraldic and genea- 
logical studies. In both these departments 
he achieved work of lasting value. Ills first 
work, 'The Grammar of TTeraldvy, with tho 
Anporjul Bearings of all tho Jjanded Gontrjr 


CYNEIO ((f. 660 P), king of tho Gewissas 
or West vSaxons, the son of Cerdic [q. v.], is 
enid to have landed with Uerdio at Cerdics- 
oTtt, at llio moiif li of tlio Itclien, in 496, to 
have taken part in his battlos^ and wi(h him 
to have been raised to tho kingship in 619, 
Borne goiiualogicH, however, make him the 
son of G'rcodn, who is rcurosonted as the son 
of Oordio, and this would remove the dilli- 
cnlty ns to the length of life attributed tp 
hin) by tho generally accepted record. It 
has boon sii^gusted that bis namo maybe 
'au abstraction from tbe establishment of 
the (wnorioo’ or kingship (PmrMMmt), IIo 
is eaid to have succeeded his father Cordip 
in 634, and to have reigned twoiity-eis; years. 
After the battle of Mount Badon in 520, the 
progress landward of tho West Saxons has 
been supposed to have boon checked for somp 
thirty ypars, during which they are pic- 
tured lying quiet ‘ within the limits of oiir 
Ilimmsbiro’ (Giunnt), Bo this as it may, in 
663 Cynric is said to have fought with the 
Brilojis pt tlio place called, Searobyri^, or 
Old Rarara, and to have put thorn to flight ; 
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lie probably stormed the fortress. Ha again 
fought with them in 666, in conjunction 
with his son Ceawlin at Beranbyrig, pro- 
bably Barbury camp in Wiltshire. Of this 
battle Henry of Huntingdon gives an account, 
which of course cannot be accepted as his- 
torical. Cynrio is said to have died in 6^, 
and to have been succeeded by Oeawlin, 
That he also had a eon who is called Gutha 
rests on as good authority as we have. A 
third son, Coowulf, has also been given him, 


but it seems probable that he wnTTi! ’ 
of Gutha. that Outhwulf wTa 
Oynric seems not to rest on good aut W 
There a,re, however, so manyapparent ^ ’ 
crepanoiea between the pedigrees of the mT 
descendants of Gordie that it is danitZ„ 
to speak dogmatically on the subject.^ 

[A. S. Chron. ed. Plummer, who comDa»»rt 
W. Saxon pedigrees in the notes of hia^TS^K 
H. Iluntingdon (Rolls Hit.) ; Ouest’s Oris 
Q roen’s Making of England.] g ' 


D 


JDAOBE, twenty-third Babon. [See 
Brand, Sir Henry Bottyrhie WimiIah, 
1814-1892.] 

DAFT, RICHARD (1836-1000), criclcoter, 
was horn at Nottingham on 2 Nov. 1836, 
and learned cricket ns a hoy from George 
Butler and Harry Hall, both old county 
players. Daft commoncud his career as an 
amateur in 1867, and played for the gentle- 
men in 1868, when he roooived n prize bnt; 
but from the close of that year ho com- 
menced to play ns a professional for Not- 
tinghamshire, which county he served i*pgu- 
Inrly until 1881. He was probably at his 
best between 1861 and 1876, and in the 
early seventies he had no superior hut Dr. 
W. G. Grace. His most creditnhlo scores 
include 118 for the North v. the South at 
Lord’s in 1862 (without ‘ giving the ghost of 
a chance’), 111 at Old TraH'ord in 1867 
for the All England Eleven against the 
United and the bowling of George Freeman, 
102 for ithe Players in 1872, and 161 for 
Nottinghamshire u Yorkshire nt Trent 
Bridge in June 1873. Ho caplaini'd the 
Nottingham team for nino year.s, after the 
retirement of George Parr [q. v.], and main- 
tained the high position of nis county. In 
1879 he took a team composed of some of 
the best Yorkshire and NoUingliamshiro pro- 
fessionals to Canada and the United Slates, 
Ho was in his early days on extremely flue 
field, and after lulinquishlng first-class 
cricket he often made enormous scores as an, 
amateur against good players. In 1891 ho 
wsR induced once more (as substitute for 
Shrewsbury) to represent Nottingliamsbire 
at tbe Oval, and also played for his county 
at Olifton and Trent Bridge. As a batsman 
he was distinguished for elegance and style. 
Tall and well proportioned, he held himself 
remarkably well, and ‘ utilised eveiy inch of 
bis height.’ Ho held the bat ‘lightly as 
fogardstlie left hand, putting great pressure 


on the handle with the forefinger of hisibit 
Ills slj'lo of play was without the sliaMest 
suspicion of flourish. The easy wav ha 
would play back at a good length baU on 
the ofiistump was worth going miles to see 
Willshur once said to me, “ "When 
plays that ball I always feel as if he said 'If 
that’s all you can do, Ned, you’d hettei’pnt 
somebody else on at once ' ” ’ (CiPirs 
Sevenfy-ono Not Out, 1899, p. 129). In j 
period when malobes were fewer and pitches 
far more unoortain than at present Daft 
never scored a thousand runs during a season- 
but in 1807 and again in 1870 he hod an 
average over fifty, while in 1807 he attained 
an averogo of sixty-seven. In his Inst years 
he often stood umpire, and in 1893 he issued 
his interesting rccoileclions under the title 
‘ Kings of Cricket,’ to which was preflxedan 
essay by Mr. Andrew Lang. Daft retired 
to the native place of his old captain, QeoTga 
Parr, at RadcIyffe-on-Trent, wWe he hada 
small brewery. There he died on 18 July 
1900, leaving two sons. 

[Daft’s Kings of Cricket (with portiaiti); 
OnUPya’s Bovonty-ono Not Out, passim; W, 0. 
Grace’s Oi'ickotingliomiuiscences, 1899, p., 137; 
Banjitsiniiji’s Jubilee Book of Cricket, 1897, p, 
418; Cricket, Aiigiiet 1891; Poros's Sporting 
Notes and Sketches, 1802; Gale’s JSohoea 
from Old CrlckoL Fields, 1806 ; Lilljwhite’s 
Cricket Scores and Biographies ; wisden's 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1001, liv; GMmes and 
Daily Nows, 19 July 1900,] T. 8. 

DALBIER, JOHN U 1648), soldier, is 
said to liave been originiuly a fall-dresser at 
Strosburg, and was during the early patl of 
the Thirty Years’ war paymaster to Count 
Mansfeld (Court and Timeo of CharUs I, ii, 
206, 211 ; of. Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1629- 
1631, pp. 43, 267, 496). About 1637 he 
entered the English service, and was one of 
Buckingham's chief military advisers during 
the expedition to the Isle 01 Jlh6 {Court and 
'Times of Charles J,\. 266). lUis excellency's 
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in the martial part,' •writes defeated at St. Neota (6 July 1018) Dalbier 
n nrr de ‘ Monsieur Dolbier, a man ■was ‘ hewed in pieces 'by the parliamentaij 
ewerience, but not of that strength soldiers ‘ to express their detestation of his 
f^tierstanding and other parts as are treachery’ (Ludlow, Memoirs, od. 1894, i. 
“Jssarv ' (Sardioielce State Fapers^ ii. 2C). 198 ; OititBifDOU, Rebellion, xi. 1 04). 

I Tanuary 1628 the king commissioned According to Carlyle ‘ it was from Dalbier 
D Ibier iointly with Sir ■William Dalfour, that Cromwell first of all learned the me- 
1 raise a thousand German horso for his ehanical part of soldiering ’(Cro»H/)cW,i. 216, 
rtice. The House of Commons suspected ed. 1871). The statement is based on Heath, 
that the king meant to employ them to sup- who says that Cromwell learned to discipline 
l«s 3 EngliSi liberties, and Dalbier ■was his soldiers ‘ from nn exact observation of 
Vehemently attacked in the house as a trail or some veteran commanders, vis. Colonel Dal- 
imd a pup*®* (Kubuwobtii, i. 61 2, 010 , 028 ; bier, whom he had by great sums of advance 
t GiBDiJfDB, History of Bnyland, vi. 224, money and ns extraordinary pay allured to 
303 318). The king in reply countermanded hU side’ (F/agellum, p. 24). As Dalbier 
the order to bring the horso to England, and served under Essex and not in the army of 
Dalbier subsequently entered the Swedish tlm eastern association, the story is impro- 
service. At the capture of Now Drnndenbiira bnblo. 

hewastakeu prisoner by 1 illy, and Chax'loa I, [A short life of Dnlbiar is given in Money’s 
through Burlemachi, Mlicitod his rolenso (jo. Biittlos of Noivbnry, p. 110, 2 nd edit., ■which 
»i 2W; Cal. State Papers, Horn. 1031-3, also contains some of Ids letters, pp. .SI, 82; 
up. 34, 61, 122). He returned to England othem aro primed in the Report of the Hist, 
m December 1032, and was the first to bring MiSS, Comm, on the Dukoot Portland’s MSS,, i. 
aothentio news of the death of Gustavus 183,317, 334. 8 oo also Ontdinor's Oront Civil 
Adolphue at Liitsen (Coitrt of Charles 1, ii, 'War and History of England under ‘ Dolbinr,') 

20.1, 206, 211 ). 0 - U. E. 

lii'hen the civil war began Dalbier boenmo DALE, BODEItT WILLIAM (1829- 
qusrtermastor-goneral and captain of a troop 1896), eoiigregalionalist divine, elder sur- 
of horse in the army of tho Earl of Essex, viying sou of Kobort Dulii Ul. 1809) by his 
Slid served under him nnliltho forninlion of wife, 101 isaboth Voting (rZ. 1864), was born 
the New Model (Puaoook, Army Lists, pp. in tho parish of St. Mary’s, Newington 
23,63). His services woro highly vttliiod by Butts, Survey, on 1 Doc. 1829, His parents 
Emox, who obtained his roleiLSO from impri- wore inembors of the eongrejjolinn of .lohn 
mmant for debt (^Lords’ Jounmls, iv, 081, Campbell (1701-1807) [q. v.J at the Moor- 
718, >i. 41, 47). Afler the disaster in Corn- fields Taburniiolo. Aflor passing through 
wall in 1014, Dalbier, who was summoned Ihroo schools ho boenmo usher (January 
to London ns a wilnoss, was under somo 1844) to Eboneror White nt Andover, 
suspicion of misconduct himself (Commons’ Ilanipshiro, and in tiio following sununer 
JouWfa, iii. Oil, iv. 48). Both Waller and was received into membership with tho 
Essex pressingly demanded his return to the congregational church, East Streot, Andover, 
army. ‘ His absenco,’ wrot o tho latter, ' hath Ho began to proach and contribute to maga- 
been the loss of live liundrod liorse already ’ zincs in his sixteenth year. Campbell did 
(Chi State Papers, Dorn. 1614-6, pp. 15, 80, not encourngo him to study for tbo ministry, 
106). Attheformalionof the Now Model ho and in August 1816 ho became usher 1 o 
lost his command, and his regiment of horso Jardino at Brixton Hill, Surrey. He 
■was sent to serve under General Massey (tfi. corresponded on the inolaphysicR of deity 
pp, S30, 410, 443, 497), Dalbior was, how- with William Ilonyman Gillespie, end on 
ever, appointed to command tho fnroos sent the errors of Homo witli a Dutch bishop, 
to besiege Basing, but could not take it till Early in 1840 ho bcciuno usher to hlilller 
(komwml joined him with heavy guns (God- at Leamington ; did a good deal of village 
Tfiir, Ctw'nEar MI pp. 2 18, 234 j preaching, and published a little volume 

Spbiso, ifnyba Hcdtwwa, p. 149). lie then called ‘The Talents’ (1840), by which ho 
besieged Donnington Castle, which surron- lost seven guineas. On Miillor's failure he 
dered on 80 March 1046, and iiually took corriod on the school for a few months, but 
part in the siege of Wallingford (Mokiiiy, in Soptoinber 1847 ho was admitted as a 
The Battles of Newbury, pp. 204, 284 ; Cal. theological student at Spring College, Bii'- 
State Papers, Dom. 16 16-7, pp, 899, 41 8). mingham. Hero ho found great stimulus in 
In 1648 Dalbier, discontented nt being thoproleotions of Henry Rogers (1806-1877) 
unemployed, went over to tho royalists, and [q. v.], and oamo into intimate relations 
joined the Duke of Buckingham in his rising with John Angell James fq. v.], though ho 
m Surrey. 'When Buckingham’s forces wore proforred the preaching of George Dawson 
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(1821-1876) [q. t,] In 1853 he graduated 
M.A. at the London University, taking the 
gold medal in philosophy. 

From the autumn of 1862 he had relieved 
Angell James by preaching once a month 
at Carr’s Lone chapel; from August 1863 
he had been engaged as assistant minister; 
,on 10 July 1864 he was chosen co-pastor, 
began bis duties on 0 Aug,, and was ordained 
on 22 Nov. Local controversy was provoked 
by his lecture on ‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,’ and 
transient doubts of his orthodoxy were 
raised by his treatment of the doctrines of 
natural depravity and justification. Angell 
James, with great courage, insisted uiat 
‘the young man must have his fling.’ A 
call in 1867 to Cavendish Street chapel, 
Manchester (with a much higher stipend), 
was declined on James’s advice. In 1868 
he succeeded Pogora as lecturer on literal ure, 
philosophy, and homiletics at Spring riill. 
On his colleague’s death (1 Oct. 1869) ho 
became sole pastor at Carr's Lam'. 11 is ‘ Life’ 
of Angell James (1861) criticised the 
theology of the ‘ Anxious Enquirer,’ and 
drew a defensive pamphlet from 'riiomos 
Smith James [see under Jamjhs, Jonir 
ANOBtL] ; in the fifth edition (1862) Uiilo 
omitted the passages impugned. 

Very early in liis lifelong pastorate at 
Carr’s Lane Dale liad realised the need of 
ohuroh extension : new congregations were 
planted out at Edgbaston, hJoseley, Yardley, 
and Acock’s Groun, As a public man he 
first made his mark in connection with the 
bicentennial (1862) of the Uniformity Act, 
by his vivid reply to John Oale Miller 
[q, v.l An invitation, in the same year, to 
a Melbourne pastorate caused his congrega- 
tion to rally to him with renewed attach- 
ment. Ilis Birmingham minislry steadily 
grew in power ; ond the place ho took in 
the life of the town was one of exceptional 

E romlnence, placing him practically at the 
ead of its educational policy, both in the 
school hoard and in tho grammar school, and 
making him a large faotor in the gnidanco of 
its political aspirations. In the devolopmont 
of the municipal life of Birmingham ho co- 
operated heartily with Mr. Joseph Oliamhor- 
lain. He has admirably described the ideals 
which he shared, and did much to promote, 
in a valuable contribution to Armstrong’s 
‘ Life ’ (1896) of Ilenry William Orosskey 
(1826-1893). lie senvid on the royal com- 
mission of 1886 on elementary education. 

In his own denomination he was chairman 
of the Congregational Union (1809), and 
supported (1878) the declaration of faith 
intended to maintain its ovangelical cha- 
racter ; he withdrew from tho union in 1888 


to ovoid a split on the Irish nueaHA, f 
presided (1891) over the internaSalcoiiiril 

of congi;egatioual churches. He was sw 

attached to the congregational idea of ^ 
church, which was to liim much more tk 
a mare spiritual democracy. ITa ? 
(1888). the prmcipalship W thS 
chair in New .Collego, South HaanS 
After soma hesitation he threw himadf iao 



'' to 

consequent 


original ttost 
and the abolition of the doctrinal ilo>.ii.. n^j ’ 
formerly required of students and aemiers 
of committee. From 1874 he had puMidv 
separated himself from the current escha. 
tology of his denomination by advocatina 
the position that eternal life is a " 
believers in ObrisI, with the 
annihilation of tho impenitent. 

In 1863 ho had spent some time at 
IleUlolberg for the study of Geman- le 
visit ed Egypt and Palestine inl873; 
in 1877, when he delivered the Yale Lecture 
on preaching; Australia in 1887. Yale 
University gave him the diploma of D.D. 
but he iievor used it, having a strong 
objection to divinity degrees, and baling 
discarded (before 1809) even the title of 
‘reverend.’ In March 1883 he was capped 
as LL.B. at Glasgow University, in company 
with John Bright; ond from this time, 
‘though “Mr.” IS more after my manner, I 
shall yield to my friends and be Dr. A IV. 
Dole.’ As a theologian Dale exercised a 
wide influence beyond the borders of his 
donoininotioii. His volume on the ntone- 
mont., Lis expositions of tho Pauline epistles, 
and hie treatment of sacramontnl doctriue, 
coramendod his writings to Anglican readers 
in no sympathy with his views on church 
and state. Matthew Arnold described him 
as ‘ a brilliant pugilist,,’ an expression true 
to a side of his character which made itself 
felt in his platform work, his public contto- 
versies, and sometimos in his private manner. 
In his theology tlio polemical element was 
completely subordinalo to the constructive, 
but he was always more remarkable for 
warmth of heart than for aoi’onity of judg- 
ment. 

lie had lived a strenuous life of perpetual 
engagemuuls, and in May 1891 an attack of 
intluenza loft his health permanently im- 
paired. In 1892 George Barber became Lis 
assistant at Carr’s Lane, Ho preached &r 
the last time on 10 Feb. 1806, and died at 
his residonco, AVinsterslow Ilouse, Bristol 
Hoad, Birmingham, on 13 March 1896. He 
wos buried at JCey llill cemetery on ISMaich. 
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Onalow Ford, la m the 
SnghaiB Art QalW- Being near-sighted. 
S instondy wore spectacles, llis rcsolnte 
a™ and knitted brow were no index to the 
Semess of his sympathies; the great 
\ nf Ills uerBonality was m lus rich and 
“'"r/vSer He married (21 Feb. ISM) 
E£bsthr«eo‘'«<l daughter of William 
Powlin? of Over Wallop, Hampshire; am 

gtffyivao witli a boh* Mri Alfud Wil 
Sam AVinterBlow Dale, vica-chaucellor of 
Liverpool University, and two dauglilara. 

Much of Dale’s literary activity was 
expended on separata sermons, pnmphlote, 
and contributions to magazines (Ml list in 
the ‘ Life ' by his son") ; he edited ‘ Tho Oon- 
-ot-innnliBt.’ from 1872 to 1878. In 


“prinn to works mentioned above ho pub- 
lished: 1. ‘The Jewish Tciuplu and the 
P h"»ti'n.ti Church. . . . Diseonracs on the 
Epistle to the Ilobrows,’ J 8(ifi, 8vo ; 1871, 
8vo. 2 . ‘Discourses,’ 1800, 8vo. 0. ‘Weolc- 
day Sermons,' 1867, 8vo. 4. 'The 'I’on 
Commandments,’ 1872, 8vo. 5. ‘The Atone- 
ment,’ 1875, 8voi 9t.h edit. 1884, Syo (Uon- 
negational Union lecturo, transliitiid into 
FreW and (larman). 0. ‘Nine Loctures 
on Preaching,’ 1877, 8vo ([Yalu Leeturol. 
7. ‘The Evangelical Ruvival and other 
Sermons,’ 1880, 8vo. 8. ' Tim Epistle to 
the Ephesians,’ 1882, 8vo. 1). ‘Laws of 
Christ for Common Jjife,’ 1 884, 8yo. 10. ‘A 
Manual of Congregational Priuoi])leH,’ 1884, 
8yo (books 1 and 2 rnprintod as ‘ Oongri'ga- 
tional Church Polity,’ 1885, 8vo). 11. ‘ 1 in- 
piewions of Austrnl’in,’ 1880, 8vo. 12. ‘ 'Tho 
Living Christ and tho Four Oospols,’ 1890, 
8vo (tte first five lectures havo been trans- 
lated into Japantise) . 1 8. ‘ Fo 1 lowshlp with 
Christ and other nisooiirsoH,’ 1891, 8vo. 
14. •Christian Doctrine . . . Disooursi's,’ 

1894, 8vo. Posthumous wero: 15. ‘The 
Epistle of James and othor Discoursim,’ 

1895, 8vo. 16. ' Ohi'ist and the Fiitare 
Life,’ 1896, 8vo. 17. ‘ Essays and Addressi's,’ 
1899, Svo (a selection), lie compiled a 
hymnal (‘The English Hymn Rook,’ 1 87-1, 
Svo), its title being luennt ns a protest 
against sentimentalism in hymns. 


[Daie’H Life of R. W. Dale, 1898 (portrait) ; 
Fmpit Fliotograplia, 1871 ; Julian's Diet, of 
Hymnology, 1800, p. 200.] A. O. 


DALE, THOMAS PELHAM (1821- 
1892), ritualistic divine, born in Ijondon in 
1821, was eldest son of 'Thomas Dale [q. v.], 
the evangelical vicar of St. Pancras, and 
later dean of Rochestur, hy Emily Jane, 
daughter of J. M, Richardson, pulili.sher, 
stotbroker, and East India ngent, of Oorn- 
hill. After education at King’s College, 


London, he went up to Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge.in 1811, and was privately coached 
by Colonso; graduated B.A. (as twenty- 
fifth wrangler) in 1845, became fellow of 
his college, and proceeded M.A, in 1848. 
lie was ordained deneon and priest in 1846 
and 1846 by Bishop Siitnnor of Winchester, 
served as curate of Camden ehnpel, Oambor- 
woU, for two yours, and in ] 847 was ap- 
pointed rector of St. Vedast’s, Foster Lane, 
■with St. Miehael-lo-QueTno in the city of 
London. lie was a diligent student and a 
consideriiblo Hebrew scholar. From 1861 
to 1866 he served as librarian of Sion 
College. His parochial duties were nominal, 
all the rale-paying parishioners being non- 
re.sident and not attonding the ohurou. In 
1873, however, ho commenced midday sor- 
vici's in St. Vcdiist's, and introduced a 
number of ritualistic imiovations, such as a 
niixod chalice which ho held to be in ac- 
cordance with iiriniitive usoge. This dis- 
pleased tho ralcpavers and churchwardens, 
■whom ho )ind already riiillod by objecting to 
tho exponditimi of .301. for an annual audit 
dinner out of tho trust funds of tho pariah. 
In 1876, during their pastor's Ruspension, 
Madconoclue’s congregotion migrated from 
St. A1 ban’s I o St. V ednst’s. 1 n 1876 the churcb- 
wiirdens of tho parish lodged o roprescntatlou 
against Dale under the Public Worship Act. 
On 12 Nov. 1870 llin bishop of London 
packson) aecompnnied tho inhibition ■which 
Imil heon obtained from tlio Court, of Arches, 
and iiisisled on tailing over tho servicus. 
Dale submitted for tho liino, but legal flaws 
wero discovered in tho case of tho prosecu- 
tion, and, amid much coTrosponclunce public 
niid private, Dale ronowod the services, 
ignored tlio citations, summonses, admoni- 
tions, inhibit'ions, and othor documonts with 
whieb ho was plentifully served, and 
persistod in disrugnrding the law of the 
land. A fresh prosocnlion was comraonoed, 
and on 28 Oct. 1880, in his capacity ns dean 
of arches, Lord Penzance pronounced Dale 
to bo in contempt for ollicinling in definnee 
of a legal inhibition, lie was accordingly 
signifliid to her majesty in clinnoory as con- 
tumacious, and was arrested by an oHieor of 
tlio court on 30 .Oct,, and lodgod in Hollo- 
way gaol. [Fe was let out on bail on 
Christmas Eye, and in January 1881 was 
entirely roloased by ordm' of the lords 
jnsticus, who hold that tho writ of Inln'bitiou 
was bad, in conscgnenco of its issue not 
baving bimn roportou to the court of queen’s 
bench. Tho case, which Imd excited extra- 
ordinary attention, and had been very un- 
justifiatily protracted by those taking part 
in it, was .tlms brought to a fit ferminiition. 
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Dale’s illegal resistance to tte ordinary had he was called to the bar, and in 1577 ^ 
been instigated by the English Church nominated a queen’s counsel. la igayT 
Union. The prosecution was abetted by the was returned for Sydney to the first const’ 
Church Association. Soon after his release tutional parliament, and in Januniy Kso 
Dale was presented by the patron, Charles he would have boon returned a second tim 
Trollope Swan, to the rectory of Saus- but, finding that his election was likely to 
thorpe-oum-Aswardby in Lincolnshire, to exclude Sir Charles Cowper [q, yi 
whidi he was instituted on 21 April 1881. whose party ho had identified himsdf ha 
In this country parsonage Dale, who, though drove to the polling-booths and requeued 
of an obstinate spirit, was by nature studious the electors to vote for his colleague, He 
and devout, and had a most sincere hatred of was immediately afterwards returned for the 
publicity, resumed his Hebrew and scientific Cumberland boroughs. In November he 

studies and his water-colour drawing, at ciiteredCovvpor’s ministry, succeeding Alfred 

which he was a proficient. Several of his J ames Veter Lutwycho as solicitor-general 
drawings mado on a foreign tour in 1882, at He early distinguished hiinseH in parliel 
Padua and Venice, are reproduced in the inent by his eloquence, while his popularity 
' Life ' by his daughter. He died on was enhanced by hie being a native of the 
10 April, and was buried in Sanslhorpe colony. _ In Eebruary 1860 Cowper's mini- 
churohynrd on 26 April 1802. Ills un- stry resigned olllce. 
assuming piety and devotion to his church In 1 869 Dalloy visited England, and in 
had won the hearts of his country 1801 accepted a commission to return to 
parishioners. Ho married in 1810 Mary, elder that country with (Sir) Uen^ Parkes rq.y, 
daughter of William Francis of Hcigate ; sho Suppl.] to conlimie the work begun by .loiiii 
survived him with issue. A hrolhor, James Dunmore Lang [q.v.] of inducing men of 
Murray Dale (1822-1877), was author of good ability and repute to oatahlish liem- 
‘ The dlorg \ man’s Legal Handbook ’ (1858), solves in the colony. They led iired in most 
' Church Extension Law ’ (1801), and ‘ Legal of the large towns of Groat Britain, bntmet 
llitual’ (1871). ■with little success owing to the anti-demo. 

Pelham Dale was the author ofi 1. ‘A erntic feeling aroused by (ho American civil 
Life's Motto, illustrated by Biographical war. A year later Dailey returned to Syd- 
Examples,’ 1809 (studies of' St. Augustine, nay, hut I)o_ took li( tie part in politics until 
St. Bernord, J. Wesley, J. Newton, Oluirles the formation of the administration of Sit 
Simeon, Kirke White, Ed. Irving, nud tha John Itohoilson [q.v.l in February 1876, 
missionaries, II. Martyn and Mnekonzio). when ho nccoptoa the post of attomey- 
2. ‘A Commentary on Ecclesiastes,’ 1873: general. Not being in parliament at the 
a translation and a pnrapbraso, the sense time ho W'os summoned to the legislotiye 
being sought by a microscopic attention to council on 9 Feb., Hobertson was defeated 
the grammar and phraseology of ( he author, in March 1 877 , hut name into olHce again ia 
Dale railed himself ‘ homo unius libri,’ and August, and Dalloy became attorney-general 
this Lis opubculum. 3. ‘ Tlio S. Vedost for tho second time. In Dccoinbei the ad- 
Case : a Remonslranco addre.ssed to nil True ministration once more retired. 
Evangelicals,’ 1881 : a vigorous defence of Shortly afterwards Dalloy received a 
ritual against what ha called the ‘ Z winglinn severe blow in the death of hia wife, and he 
section"of the church. spent the next four years in rotirement at 

[Life and Letters of Thomas Pollmm Bale, cormti’y house at Moasvale, on the slope 
bv his daughtor, Helen Pelham Dalo, with por- O'- w® Mount wus, nbandomng the pur- 
twits, a vols. 1801; Guardian, 12 Fob. 1870, suit of politics and liis lucrative practice at 
Blind 10 Nov. 1880; Olmreh Timos, 22 April the bar. At the close of 1882 the Parkes 
1602 ; Times, Novembor and Bocombor 1680, ministry was defeated, and on 6 Jan, 1883 
passim; Churcli Eoviow,' 2 .Time 1870; Grier's Dalloy reluctantly accepted oiBce for the 
Iinprisoumont of tlio Eov. T. P. Bala, 1882 ; third time ns attorney-general. The illness 
Bril.Miis. Out.] T. S. of the premier, Sir Aloxandor Stuart [q.v.], 

DALLEY, _ WILLIAM BEDE (1831- at tho beginning of 1886 throw upon IJalley 
1888), Australian politician, horn in Sydney the duties of premier and acting forei^ 
ill 1831, was descended from Irish parents, secretary, and gave him an opportunity of 
He was educated at the old Sydney Oollogo attoining fame. In February the news of 
and at St. Mary’s College, whore he camo tho fall of IChartoum awakened a lively sym- 
nnder the tuition of the Homan catholic patliy in Sydney, and a keen desire to assist 
archbishop, ,Tohn Bede Poldinv [q.v.] ; with the imperial government by the doBjiatch of 
him ho contracted a friendship which on- troops. The origination of the idea ia 
dured till Folding’s death in 1877. In 1866 claimed both for Dailey and for Sir Edward 
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rrrr^ ^.ho was resident in Sydney, 
w Ml’ey undoubtedly bolon(>:s the credit 
cMtying^out the project. He instantly 
ISel to tbe homo government o lc-ring 
Satterics of artillery and n battalion of 
■ rnntrr four hundred strong, to serve in 
TWnt '^’Tbe offer was ncoopted by the homo 
mmnment with soino modilications, and 
nVsioned considerable enthiisiusm m Eng- 
tad and Australia, although m Sydney 

Parks vehemently censured Dailey s act ion. 

Tn Australia a patriotic fimd was started for 
eaubping the trooiis, by which nO.OOO/. was 
miHjl in a few days. ( >n 3 JM aroli a cont in- 
wnt of nine lihntlrod mon sailed under 
Monel Richardson, n Orimoiin veteran. 

The ministry resigned ollico early in Octo- 
ber 1885, and in Juno 1887 Dailey, who hiul 
refused knighthood and also tho succession 
folhechief-juBlioGsliip on the doalh of Sir 
James Martin [q. v.], was appointed a mem- 
ber of the privy council, the lirst Australian 
statesman to receive that iioiimir. Ho died 
at his residence at Darling Doint, Sydney, 
oa 28 Oct. 1888, and wan Imried m the 
IVavsi'ley cemetery on 30 Ocl. lie married 
a daughter of William Long, a merchant of 
Sydney, and loll, throe sons. A medallion 
portrait by Sir Edgar Jloohiu was ereeted in 
St. Paul's Cathedral by public suhseription, 
and was unveiled by iiord Hosebory on 
17 July 1890. A marble bust by Uavnlieri 
Attiiio Siinonctti is in tlio cliamboi of tho 
lemslativo ooimcil of New South Wales. 

RMlsy had oousidurablo literary ahilily, 
and contributed to soveral Sydney periodi- 
cals, espocinlly to tho 'Mornhig Herald.’ 
Most of his slcotcliGS and articles wore re- 
printed by George Burnett Barton in 18(1(1 
in 'The Poets and IVoso Writers of Now 
South Woles ’ (pp. 101-91). 


[Sydney Morning lleruhl, 2P, 31 Oc(.., 1 Huv. 
1888; Melbourne Argus, 20 Oel, 18811; Uco- 
ton’s Austrnlian Dicli. 1870 ; Monnoira Diet, of 
Australian Biogr. 18‘J2; Tinioe, 6 Nov. 1888, 
18 July 1890; Annual Begistor, 1885 ; Parlces'e 
Fifty Years in the Making of AnNlriilian ICta- 
tory, 1892, i, 1B6-8, 176-0, 320, 333, ii. 130- 
141, 386; Lyno’s Idfii of Piirkos, 1897, indox; 
Sutchinaon and Myers's Australian Oontingont, 
1886; Barton’s Litovatnro in Nmv Hoiilh Wales, 
1860, pp. 46-7 ; Buchanan’s Pollliual Portraits.! 
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DALTON, EfOIIAKn (171CP-1791), 
draughtsman, engraver, and librarian to tho 
king, born about 1716, was Iho younger son 
of me Eov. John Dalton of Whitehaven in 
Cumborlaud. Ilis older brother, Iho llev. 
John Dalton, D.D., was rector of St. Movy- 
at-lIiU, London, and of somo note as a 
divme (of. PosTnn, Alumni 0,xon. 1716- 


188G). Dalton, who was trained as an 
artist, and wont to Rome to pursue his 
studies, in 1740 travelled with Roger I^naa- 
ton and John Frederick to Naples, South 
Italy, and Sicily, where they joined n party 
consisting of James Caulfoild, earl of Gliar- 
loinout [f|.v.], Francis Piorpoint Burton, and 
otliers. From thonco Dalton accompanied 
Lord Cliarlemont on his tour to Constanti- 
nople, Greece, and Egypt. lie was the first 
Englisliinan to make drawings of the inonu- 
menU of ancient art in tliese countries. 
Homo of these he etched and engraved him- 
self. A ‘iSoloction from the Antiquities of 
Athens’ was the llr&t publication of its kind, 
but it was quickly put into tlio shade by tbe 
more nccinalo and Iriisiworthy publications 
of .Tamos Stuart (1713-1788) [q. v.j and 
Nicliolas Revett [q.v.] Dalton published 
somo olher sols of ougravings of ‘Monii- 
menls, Manners, Oiistoras, &o.,’ in Turkey 
and Egypt, but his drawings and engravings 
nro of lilllo value from either an artistic or 
an antiquarian point of view. 

_ Dalton managed to obtain the position of 
librarian to Gooi'go III when prince of 
Wales, and, after tho king’s accession, was 
continued in his post through, Ihefavonr of I he 
oarlof Bulo, Ho was Bubsequonllyappoinled 
keeper of tho pictures and antiquary to his 
majesty. Ho wos the first artist to engrave 
Iho fuinous scries of portraits drawn by 
Hans Holbein, which had bean discovered 
by (^ucen Caroline at Kensington Palace, 
but neither (.heso otehings nor a set on a 
hirger scalo published by him a few years 
later have any arlislio merit. Dalton was 
sent alirniid to purchase works of art for the 
king, and at Venico in 1703 made aoqiiain- 
lanoe with FYanoesco Bnrtolozzi [q.v.J, tho 
engraver, and obtained for him on mtrodito- 
tirai to England as a rival to Rir llohorl 
Hlrango ( q. v.j, who did not shrink from ac- 
cusing Dalton of using undue influouca with 
tho king in order to assist Bartolozsi. Dalton 
was one of tho original committee who in 
1766 drew up the first project for the oslOf 
blisliTnont of a Royal Academy of Fine Arts 
in England. Tie was one of tho original 
members of tlio Incorporated Soeioty of 
Artists in 1706, and became their Iroasuror. 
ITo purcliasud a largo house in Pall MaU, to 
ho used ns n print wnrohnuse ; hut as this 
did not Bucceod ho establisliod thoiatho first 
nnclouB of an academy of arts, under the 
protection of the king, and induced the 
former academy in St. Martin’s Lane to 
transfer its students and ils paraphernalia 
iMlhor. Tho sohomo was, however, of short 
duration, and Dalton disposed of tho pre- 
mises to James Christie (1731-1808) [q.y.], 
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fiftt, in 1862, to Susan Ely 

dauffWerofEdwariiKirl^patridci and, 

1883, to Mrs. Sterling Dunlop, 

ffho survived Mm. 

rr-iia Office Kooorda | Despatches ; History 
nf First Punjab Cavalry, LahMO, 1887 : Hia- 
Kecords of the Queen’s Own Corps of 
Si - See. 23 July 1895 ; Kaye’s History 
Be SeW War; MaUoaon’s History of the 
urntmv.l "■ *• 
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tjalYELL, Sib ROBERT ANSTRU- 
TIIER (1831-1890), Indian civilian, bom 
May 1831, was the elder son of John 
ftalveU (d. 7 Oct. 18431 of Lingo in Fife, 
prowst of Oupar, by his wife Jano_ (rf. 13 
March 1866), oldest daughter of Brigadior- 
-Robert Anstruthor [q. v.] aiurcruat- 


Cheltenham college in Aug. 1812, luid atteis 
wards studied at the East India Company's 
collegs at Ilaileybnry. lie then entered 
the Madras civil service, laniling at Madras 
on 1 Jan. 1861. In 1801 ho was nominated 
nndar-seeretary to the board of revomio at 
Madras, and in 1867 booamo obief st'orelary. 
hi 1866 he edited the standing orders of the 
Madras board of i-8VOnuo,_ and os secretary 
of the central relief cominittoa in the 1‘amhio 

AV •1...1 xl._ 


of 1866-6 be compiled the report which was 
aubsequently puhlishod as the oflicial gntdo 
fit all similar operations in so nt horn India. 


In 1808 he wne promoted to tho soorotary- 
ehip of the Madras govorumont rovouno 
department ; in 1873 ho was made a luombor 
of the hoard of rovonuo and chief socrotary 
to the Madras government. [laving been 
appointed to oouduot o special inquiry into 
excise, with the rank of oddilional nicniber 
of the board of rovonuo, ho published a re- 
port in 1874 which secured hU oorenv. Ifis 
researehes axtouded over hlodras, Mysore, 
the Punjab, and the norlh-wcst ])vovinooB, 
and his report gained him tlio thiuihs of tlio 
secietory of state. It coni ainod euggnstions 
that were adopted as tho basis of tlie uveiso 
system ihrougUout a largo part of sonthom 
India. In 1876-6 lie wrts chief commissioner 
of Mysore, where ho dealt siiooessfiilly with 
themstress provalont boforo tbo famine of 
1877, and bo reprosenlod Madras in tho 
l^slative council of India from 1873 to 
W7. On 1 Nov. 1877 ho was appoiuiod a 
member of tbo connoil of the scorolary of 
state for India, and in 1883-4 ho was vice- 
president of the council. Ho retired in. 
Pebruary 1870,nndon 20 July wae nominated 
C.S,I. lie took an active part in organising 
the Health Exhibition in 1881, and was I 
royal commisstoiior to the Colonial Exlliibi- 


tion of 1886. In 1886 ha received the 
honorary degree of LL.D.from St. Andrews 
University, Mid on 16 Eeb. 1887 he was 
nominated E.C.l.E. on tbo enlargement of 
the order. Ue died unmarried at the New 
Club, Edinburgh, on 18 Jan. 1890, and was 
buried at St. Andrews on 33 Jan. in the 
cathodral burial-ground. lie was captain 
of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club, and in 
1869 was oloclod a member of tho Royal 
Siatistical Society of London. 

fTimos, 20 Jan. 1890 ; 8t. Andrews Oitisen, 
36 Jan. 1800 ; Men of tho ’rime, 1887 ; Burke’s 
Landi d G-ontry of Great Britain j Oalcutta Eng. 
lieliman, 21 Jan. 1800.J E. I. 0. 

DANBY, Sib ROBERT (d. 1471 P), chief 
jnstioe of tho common pleas, was the fifth 
son of 'riiomas Dauby of Danby, Yorkshire, 
by bis wife Miu'y, daughter of Sir Robert 
Innfleld. lie adopt od the legal profession, 
Mul occurs in tho year-books as early as 
J4S1 ; in 1441 he appeared in a case boforo 
tbo privy oounoil, and in 1443 was made 
soijeant-at-law, being promoted king’s ser- 
ioaiit soon aflorwards, lie seems never to 
iuive sat in parliament, but on 28 Juno 1462 
ho was raised to tho boueli of common pleas. 
Doing amaronlly of Yorkist sympathies 
(2'aston Zctlers, i. 84), ho was on 11 May 
1461, immodiololy after tho accession of 
Edward IV, appointed chiof justice of com- 
mon pleas jPat. Zioffo, 1.461-7, p. 7) j 
ho was Jmighted soon afterwards. -When 
Henry VI regoined his throne Danby was, 
by patent dated 0 Oct. 1470, continued as 
chief jufllico (i6. 1407-77, p. 229), but when 
Edward [V returnod in tho following year 
Dauby coaaod to bo chief jusl ice. As ho dis- 
appears from the list of judges throe woela 
boforo tho others wore removed, the ciroum- 
stimco may bo duo to his death, and not lo 
his disgrace ; possibly the stoiy wliioli Ilolin- 
shod erroneously relates of Sir William 
llanklbi’d, of a chief j list ice who in this 
yoM- didiboi-aloly got liimself shot by his 
gauiekoepor, refors to Danby (ib, p, 263; 
Posh; JSaffliah Ukt. Use. Jon. 1901, p. 143). 

Tho frequency wit h which Danby's opinion 
was quoted suggests that ho was a judge of 
ronsiderablo weight. lie married, first, in 
1414, Catherine, daughter of Ralph Fils- 
raudal, by whom ho Iiad no issue, and se- 
condly EHsiabeth, daughter and heiress of 
William Aslaby ; by her he had a son, Sir 
James Danby, who succeeded to Thorp 
Borrow, Yorkshire, an oetate his father hod 
pnrohased, and died in 1496, and a daughter, 
Margaret, who married Christopher Barton. 
His great-grandson. Hit Christopher Danby, 
was, aooording to Paget, designed for a 
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peerage [by Henry VIII, but tbe intention 
was never carried out. 

[Cal. Patent Bolls, 1461-77, passinij Bug- 
dole's Chronica Series andOrigines Juridiciales; 
Visit, of Yorkshire (Harl. Soc.), pp. 14,88; 
Glover's Visit. Yorks , etl. Poster, pp. 262-3 ; 
Tonga's Visit. Yorks. JJSiirUses Soe.), pp. 87-8 ; 
Plumpton Oorresp. (Camden Soc.) ; 'Tuorcsby's 
Bucntus Leodiensis, pp. 201-2; Whitaker's 
Bichmondshira, i. 2o8, ii. 08 ; P.iston lioitors, 
ed. G.iirdnor ; Biimsny’s I/ancnstor and York ; 
Foss's Lives of the Judges.] A. F. P. 

DASENT, Sir GEORGE WEBBE 
(1817-1896), Scandinavian scliolar, de- 
scended from, a family long prominent in 
the West Indies, and including a number of 
early settlers and administrators of St. 
Christopher’s, Nevis, and Antigua, was the 
son of J ohn Ivoohe Dasent (d. 1839), attor- 
ney-general of St. Vincent, and was horn in 
St. Vincent on 22 May 1817. His mother 
was Charlotte Martha, younger dnughU'r 
and coheiress of Captain Alexander Bur- 
vowes Irwin of the 32iul foot, who settled 
in the island and died there in 1806. 

George Dusaiit was educated at West- 
minster scliool (1830-4) and at 0.vford, 
matriculating in 1836 from Magdalen Hall 
(where ho was intimate with John Dalane, 
a pupil, like himself, of Dr. Jacobson), and 
graduated B.A. in 1810, M.A. in 18-13, and 
D.O.L. in 1862. In 1840 he proceeded to 
Stockholm os secretary to tlio British envoy, 
Sir Thomas Oortwright [q. v.l The oncou- 
ragemaut of Jacob Grimm led Mm to inte- 
rest himself in Scandinavian lileraturc and 
mythology, and from his four years’ sojourn 
at Stockholm dated his devotion to tho kudy j 
of the sagos, by which his whole career woa i 
animated. In 1842 appeared tho firslfruits i 
of his labour in tliis lield, taking tho form 
of a version of ‘ The Prose or younger Eddn,’ 
which he inscribed to Thomas Carlyle; and 
in the following year apnearod liia ‘Gram- 
mar of tho Icelandic or Old-Norso Tongue,’ 
from the Swedish of Erasmus Bask. Ho 
returned to England in 1846, and joined 
Delane as assistant-editor of tho ‘Times,’ 
marrying his sister next year. Ills inti- 
macy with Bnuseii proved of great service to 
Delane in connection with tho foreign policy 
of the paper. Together with lus heavy 
journalistic duties ho worked assiduously at 
translations from the Norse. Tho first of 
the stories he thus translated appeared in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in November 1861, 
and tho collective edition in 1866 with an 
elaborate introductory essay, which Dasent 
considered the best piece of work he ever 
did. He derived an important stimulus to 
independent work of this kind at the Ster- 


lings’ house in South Place, 
where he met J ohn Stuart Mill, Julius 
and Thackeray. In Jannanr 18M he ’ 
called to the bar from the Middle Temni** 
becoming an advocate in Doctors' r!ni»y* 
(2 Nov.) Next year he accepted unS”* 
kichardVilliam'jelf [q. v.lZUft 
professor of English literature andi^s™ 
history at King's College, did some asS 
ing for tho civil service commissioners and 
was elected a member of the Atbenianm 
Club by the committee in 1861. Simid 
tanoously he was writing for the roview' 
and some overtures were made to him ini^ 
gavd to tho editorship of ‘ Eraser.' About 
1866 he was anprooched by the represents 
tives of Richard Olenshy [q.v.], who had lone 
boon engaged in collecting materials for an 
Icelandic dictionary, previous to his death 
in October 1847. lie was nnahlo himndf 
either to oomploto tho etymological portion 
of the worker to undertake f he laboiicmB task 
of minute revision; hut ho succeeded in peN 
suading Qudbrandr Vigfiisson [q.v.] to come 
to London and perfect Iho ‘ Dictionary’ (the 
expense of which was borne by the Glaren- 
dou Press, largely owing to the good offices 
of his Mend Dean Liddell), while he psN 
sonally contributed to the work in 1878 an 
introductory momoir of Clonsby, As long 
ago as 18-13 ho had conceived a notion of 
giving an English dress to the Njala bnga, 
whionhe ooraplotod and issued in 1801, with 
some valuablo introductory matter contri- 
buted by G. Vfgfusson, In that year and 
in 1802 ho visilod Iceland in the companv 
of .John Onmpboll of Islay, being received 
with cordiality at Iloykjavik, whore he was 
onturtoinod at a public banquet. He rode 
across tlie Volna JiikuU onu visited neatly 
every pilacQ of interest in the island, the ad' 
ventures of the party being humorously de- 
horibed by Sir Chorles Oliflbi-d in his privately 
priutud ‘Travels, by Umbra.’ In 1803 he 
visited the Ionian Islands as tho guest of Sit 
Tlonry Storks [q. v.], tho British high com- 
missioner. In 1866 was published ' (risli the 
Outlaw,’ tho bust of his Icelandic transk- 
fioiiB, and a second aeries of popular stories 
called ‘Toles from the Ejeld’ followed in 
1874 ; tho story of ‘ Burnt Njal ’ having 
aroused an abiding Intorost in Icelandic 
lit craturo. In 1870 Gladstono, on the advice 
of Lowe, who was also interosted in Icelandic 
studies, ollbrod him a civil service oommie- 
sionership under Sir Edward Eynn [q. v.], 
and tho acceplanoo of the post led to lue re- 
signal ion of his work upon tho ‘ Times.’ He 
was now frequoiitly seen at the Atheneeum 
and at tho Oosmopoliton Oluh in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Squai'o, and became a well- 
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London society, number- 
arenville, Matthew Arnold, Dean 
Lord Houghton, and Boron Meyer 
fiwd among his friends. With the 
Eothschild ho took a loadmfr part 
S^ovomenl for the oral mstruotion of 
L deaf and dumb. His leisure between 
TS70 and 1873 he devoted to tho production 

if gome semi-autobiographical novels. lie 

M already a knight of the Danish order 


ManUrog, mid on 27 Juno 1876, on 
nisiaeli’s recommendation, he was knighted 
ItlVindaor Castle. He was also oppomtod 
of the original commissioners of his- 
manuseVB ^870. In 1890 he 
Ltained a severe loss through tho total de- 
snuction by fire of J>i« li^ary and other 
Mlleetions at Tower Hill, Ascot. lie was 
.connoisseur of antiguo silver and on early 
student of hall-marks, in connection with 
wliicli subject he had a fine oolloclion (a por- 
tion of which he had sold in Jims 1876). 
He retired from the public service in 1892, 
and from the house which ho had rebuilt at 
^ot be doted his lost work, a masterly 
translation for the Holla scrioa of ‘ Tho Ork- 
nayingor's Magnus and Ilnoon’s Siwas,’ exe- 
cuted in 189-1 with tho assistance oniia older 
son, Mr. John Rocho Dasont, O.B.; this 
translation occupies tho third and fourth 
of the four volumes of ' loolondio Sagos re- 
lating to the British Isles ; ’ tho Norse to.Tt 
was edited hy VIgfusaon in the first two 
volumes. Dnsont’s oontomplatod life of Do- 
Jane, whose vast corroepondoiioo passed into 
hia hands, was sufiioiontly advanced for 
publication, but was loft in the hands of his 
literary executors. Ho died at Tower Hill, 
Ascot, on 11 June 1806, and was buried 
near John Delano in tho churchyard of Jiast- 
hampstead, Berkshiro. Ho married, at St. 
James's, Piccadilly, on d April 1810, Fanny 
Louisa, third daughter of William Frederick 
Augustus Delano of Old Bracknell, Eust- 
kmpstead; she survived him with two sons 
and one daughter. 

Dasent’s chief works wore : 1. ‘The Prose 
or Younger Edda,’ commonly osevihod to 
Snorri Sturluson, translalcd for tlio first 
time from tho Old Norse collcctinu pub- 
lished by Bask in 1818, Stockholm, 8vo; 
dated Ulfsunda, 20 July 1812, and inscribed 
to Thomas Carlyle. 2, ‘ Popular Talcs from 
the Noise . . . with an Tntroduotory Essay 
on tho Origin and DilTuBion of Popular 
Tales,* Edinburgh, 1869, 8vo; the tales are 
derived from the collcclion of Norsko 
Folkeeventyr mado hy Asbidriisen and Moo. 
3. ‘The Stoiy of Burnt Njal, or Life in 
Iceland at the end of the 'Tontli Century ; 
from the Icelandic of tho Njals Saga, with 


Introduction, Maps, and Flans,' Edinburgh, 
1861,2 vols. 8vo (the introduction inoludes 
short chapters on tho religion, superstitions, 
and organisation of the Icelandic common- 
wealth) ; new edit. 1900. 4. ‘ A Selection 
from the Norse Tales, for the use of Chil- 
dren,’ Edinburgh, 1862, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Story 
of Glsli the Outlaw,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo, 
from Icelandic texts, with illustrations and 
I a beautiful map of Iceland. 6. ‘ Annals of 
an Eventful Life,' London, 1870, 3 vols. 
8vo; a rambling autobiographical novel, 
7. ‘ J est and Earnest : a Collection of Essays 
and Eeviows,’ London, 1873, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
mostly reproduced from the ‘ North British 
Hoview;’ including olaborate studies of 
England and Norway in the duventh cen- 
tury. 

[Times, 18 July 1806; Athonienm, 1806, i, 
811; Foster's Men at the Bur, 188,), p. llfi; 
Foster’s Aliimm Oxnn. 1716-1880; Memoirs of 
Henry Keere, oil. Laughton, 1808, i. 281, 338; 
Men of tho Time, Ulli eilit, ; Engl, llisl. Be- 
visiv, V. 127 ; Saturday Boriow, 27 April J861 ; 
Bril. Mus. Gill,; iiulos kindly furnished by 
Aitlmr Irwin Dasent, esq.j T, S. 

DASHWOOD, FRANCIS, Bahow xb 
D usi'iufUiiH (1708-1781), chancellor of tho 
oxchoquor, born in urent Marlborough 
Street, London, in Doc. 1708, was only son 
of Sir Francis Dashwood, first baronet 
(d, 1724), and his second wife Mary, eldest 
daughter of Voro Fane, baron Lo Deaponcer 
and fourth earl of Wustmorland. II is father, 
tliiid son of Francis Dashwood, a Turkey 
merchant and alderman of London, and bro- 
ther of Sir Samuel Dashwood, lord mayor of 
London in ]7()2, was elcctod M.P. for Win- 
chilsua on 4 May 1708, and again on 0 Oct, 
1710; he was croiilod a baronet on 28 June 
1707, died on HI Nov. 1724 (Hist. Ref/.1724, 
Obion. Diaiy. p. 49), and was buried at 
Wyeombi’. II o was four times married, and 
by his third wife, Mary, daughter of Mojor 
King, was father of Sir John ifoshwood-King 
(1716-1793), who succoudod Ida half-brother 
Lord Lo Di'sponcor as third baronet, an 
honour which his descendants, having 
dropped tho name King, still bold, 

Dashwood appears to have beon oduoatod 
privately and nt tlie Ohoitorhouse. On 10 Nor. 
1724, when still under sixteen, ho sucoeedod 
to his father’s tillo and estate^ and plunged 
into a vortex of pleasnro, Ho was elected 
a member of the Beefsteak and Hollfiro 
Clubs and joined tho ‘ Bucks ’ or ‘ Bloods.’ 
Subsequently ke sot out on the Grand Tour 
and gained ‘ a European reputation for his 
pranks and adventures. ... He roamed 
fi'ora court lo court in search of notoriety. 
In Russia he masqueraded os Charles XII, 
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dud in that unsuitable character aspired to 
^ the lover of the Tsarina Anne.’ At Kome 
he soundly chastised -with a riding whip, in 
the Sixtini Ghapel, those who took part in 
the scourging ceremonies of Holy Week 
(cf. WaIiPOIpB, Memoirs of George III, ed. 
Barker, i. 287 ; QiVfSS, Dilettanti Soc. pp. 9-10). 
On his return to England he obtainod a minor 
post in the household of Erederiek Lewis, 
prince of Wal es, and this connection, coupled 
with the dismissal of his uncle the earl of 
Westmorland from his colonelcy of the first 
troop of horse guards, made Dashwood a vio- 
lent opponent of Walpole's administratioa 
( WAiiPOiiii, Letters, ed. Cunningham, i, 136). 

Meanwhile, ‘if not the actual projector 
and founder of the [Dilettanti] Society, he 
was certainly its leading member in 1736’ 
(CtfST, p. 9). He took a prominent part in 
its proceedings, and on 2 March 1746-6, 
when the earl of Sandwich was suspended 
from his office of archmoster for ‘ his mis- 
behaviour to and contempt of the Society,’ 
Dashwood was elected in his place, and he 
presented to the king various petitions from 
the society when it was seeking to acquire 
a permanent home {ib. pp. 30, 61 sqq.) In 
1740 Dashwood was at Florence with Horace 
Walpole, Gray, and others, and shortly after- 
wards he got into trouble with Sir Horace 
Mann ; there he also made the acquaintance 
of Lady Mary Wortlay-Montogu. In 1743 
Horace Walpole described the 'Dilottonti' 
as ‘ a club for which tlie nominal qualifica- 
tion is having been to Italy, and the real 
one, being drunk ; the I wo chiefs are Lord 
Middlesex and Sir Francis Dashwood, who ! 
were seldom sober the whole time they were i 
in Italy’ (Letters, i, 240). In 1742 George ' 
ICnaplon [q. v.] painted Dasliwood's portrait 
for the society. 

During the general election of 1741 Dash- 
wood fought vigorously against Walpole’s 
supporters, and secured a seat fur himself at 
New llomiiey on 6 May. In parliament lie 
followed Samuel Sandys, first baron Sandys 
[q. V.], and vehemently attacked Sir llobert 
Walpole, declaring that abroad ho was looked 
upon with contempt. Walpole’s fall made 
no difference to Dashwood’s position, and 
as a courtier of Fredericlt Lewis he was in 
chronic (mpositionto all George Tl’e govern- 
ments. He was re-elected for New Ilomney 
on 26 June 1747, and in January 1761 made 
a rather ostentatious disavowal of jacohitism, 
of which Andrew Stone fq. v.] aiid others of 
the prince of Wales’s (George Ill’s) house- 
hold were suspected. At Leicester House 
Dashwood abetted the influence of George 
Bubb Dodington (lord Molcomhc) [q. v.], and 
Opposed the regency bill of 16 May 1761 



'.pp. 
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19 June 1746 he was elected F.R.^’(TBntf 
SON, JRoyal Soo, App. p. xliv). " ^ 

On 29 May 1744 Horace Walpole wtot.. 

‘ Dashwood (Lady Carteret’s quondam lovwi 

has stolen a great fortune, a Miss Batsman ' 
(isWers, i. 803); but this match was Z 
effected, and on 19 Deo. 1746 Dashwood 
married at St. George’s, Hanover gqnm 
Sarah, daughter of George Gould oTIrsi' 
Buoldngham8hire,and widow of Sir 
Ellis, third baronet of Wyham, eo. T,iiiA,T lii 
who died on 14 Jan. 1742 (Iteg. qfMarr. St! 
George’s, Hanover Square, Harl. Soo. L W 
Horace Walpole described her as ‘ a pom 
forlorn Presbyterian prude ’ (Iet<«M,ii,ll). 
His marriage had no effect upon Dashwoodk 
profligacy 5 according to Wraxall he ‘fn 
exceeded in licentiousness of conduct any 
model exhibited since Charles II ’(Mnnoi-J 
ed. Wheatley, ii. 18-10). About 1745 ho 
founded the famous brotherhood known both 
ns ‘ The Knights of St. Francis of Wy- 
combo’ and as ‘ The Franciscans of M^men- 
hnm.’ The motto was ‘Love and Friendship.’ 
The abbey, formerly belonging to the 
tei'oian order, was beautiful^ situated on tho 
banks of tho Thames near Marbw. It was 
rented by Dashwood and restored by Mm. 
Over the grand entrance was placed the 
famous inscription on Babelals' abbey of 
Thel&me, ‘ Fay oe que voiidros,’ with other 
curious iuBci’lptiona about the hoose and 
gardens. Tho ‘ monks ’ were called Fion- 
ciscans, from Doshwood’s Christian name, 
and they amused themselves with obscene 
parodies of tho riles of Home. Daobwood 
acted os Clrand-master of the order, and 
used a communion cup to ]iour out libations 
to heathen deities, even administering the 
sacramout to a baboon. The twenty-four 
members belonged to tho opposition. Among 
them wore Frodorick, prince of Wales, the 
earls of Bute, Mandwich, and Oarhompton, 
Bubh Dodington, tho duke of Quesnsbony, 
and Thomas I’ottor [q. v.] Wilkes joined ths 
brothorhood in 1762, but soon quarrelled 
with the Franoisoaus and was expelled. A 
satirical print, ‘ Tho Saints of the Convent,' 
the publication of which in 1768 Wilkes 
instigated, led to tho exposure and dissolu- 
tion of the order. ‘Tho aged' Paul’ White- 
head [q. V.], who acted as secretary end 
steward, was branded by OliuTOhfll, who lam- 
pooned tho fraternity os ‘ a disgrace to man- 
hood’ (seo OirABLns Johnston, Chrysal, 
1768, iii. 231-280, for o failoiful Beconntof 
the proueodiugs of the ‘monks,’ which should 
not he takou quite litoroUy). As a contrast 
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. i f.jn.anh nin aooBy,jJuaun^>^ on 

lines *6 church of West Wycombe, 
'S as Churchill put it in 'The Ohoet,’ 
I serve for show, if not for prayer.’ 
church staudeon a high hill, and Wilkes 
feibed it as ‘ built on the top of a hill for 
i Z convenience and devotion of tho town 
1 the Somn of it ’ (Memoi?v, ed. Almon, 
** 57 _ 9 ). Dashwood rebuilt West Wy- 
Kinbe House and Inid out the gardens [see 

Wooiibu, WmjAM], 1 , , 

On IS April 175dDn8hwood wasrc-oleotod 
toMTliament for New Eomney, and when 
tbcBuckinghamshire militia was raised in 
1^57 Dashwood became its firat oolonol. He 
jctired in 170^, being aucceoded by Wilkes, 
Mclieutennnt-oolonel. In 1707, too, he made 
s praiseworthy effort to save tho life of 
Vdmiral Byng. On 30 March 1701 ho was 
Inpointed treasurer of the diainbcr and 
ptire councillor. On 38 March ho found a 
new seat in parliament for WeymoiiUi luid 
ielcombellegisi howas ro-olocteilonOJuiio 
1763 on his appointment os chancellor of the 
nchequer, which he owed to his dopondiuico 
upon Bute. ' Of financial kiinwlodgo ho did 
netpostess tho rudiments, and liis ignorance 
iras all the move conspicuous from tho great 
Snancial ability of his prudccoHSor Ijcggo. 
His budget speech was so confused tmd in- 
capable that it was received with shouts of 
laughter. An excise of four bhillingh in tho 
iogahead, to ho paid by the grower, wliiuli lie 
imposed on cider ani perry, raised a resis- 
tance through the cider counties hardly less 
fimoua than that wliioli had boon diroelod 
against the oxoiso sclienie of Walpole’ 
(Liokt, History, od. 18!)3, iii, 33 (), Dasli- 
■aood accordingly retired with lUilo from 
the ministry on 8 April 17(13, receiving the 
Bnecnre keepersMp of tlio wardrobe. On 
tbe 19th he was suromoned 1 o parliament os 
fifteenth baron Le Dospiincor, the abeyance 
into which that barony had fallen on 
S8 Aug. 1763, on tho death of liis uncle, 
John Fane, seventh earl of Westmorland 
and fburteeiith baron Le Uesponcer, being 
terminated in Dasliwood’s favour. Ifo thus 
inherited Mereworth Castlo, Maidstone. 11 e 
was now premier baron of ISnglnud. Tn 17(33 
be was made lord-lienlonant of Bucks. 

As Baron Le Deeponcer ho now sank into 
comparativerespecUibilityandhisigniliaance. 
Betook part' with John Montagu, fourth earl 
of Sandwich [q. yj, in donounoing Willcos 
answ about the 'Essay on Woman.’ Lord 
Chatham made Mm joint postmastor-goneral 
in 1760, and he continued in tho oluoe till 
1781, through Lord North’s administration. 
BTiffli, however, Ohathamswoonodduring his 
eat speech in the House of Lords, Despouuer 


was almost the only peer who come td Ms 
assistance. He died at West Wycombe after 
a long illness on 11 Deo. 1781 (C^t. May, 
1781, p. 694) and was buried in the mauso- 
leum he liad built there. His wife died on 
19 Jon. 1709, and was also burled at Wy- 
combe, He left no legitimate issue. Tbe 
baronetcy passed to ms half-brotlior. Sir 
John Baabwood-King (1716-1791H. Tho 
barony of Le Despencer again fell inlo 
abeyance; his sister Bnchel, widow of Sir 
llobert Austen, tliird baronet of Bexley, Kent, 
illegally assumed tho title Baroness La 
Deeponcer, but on her death tho abeyance 
was terminated in favour of her cousin, 
Thomas Stapleton, sixteenth baron. Ilis 
granddaughter, Mary Frances Elisabeth, suo- 
cocde<l in 18‘I8 as seveuLconth baroness, and 
I her son, Evelyn Edward 'J'homas Bosoawen, 
i seveulli viscount Falmouth, succeeded ns 
eiglitoentli boron Le Duspeucer on 36 Nov. 
1891, 

Boshwood’s portrait, painted by George 
Knapton, belongs to tbe Dilettanti Society; 
he is represent ed ns ' St . Francis of Wycombe,’ 
holding a goblet inscribed ‘Jiratiu Sanc- 
torum,’ and in an attitude of dovotinn Iiolore 
n figure of tlio Venus do' Medici s the motive 
of the picture is 'both indecorous and pro- 
fane’ (OuBT, Hihttmli Sor. p. 2J7 ; AtMOir, 
Mem,. (\f WiUm, iii. 60). Another portrait of 
Dosliwood, painted by Ilognrtb and belong- 
ing lo Viscount Boyne, has boon engraved ; a 
tliird, annnynious, and belonging to Viscoi' ' 
Dillon at liitohley, is reproduced in Bii”’’- 
edition of Walpolo’e ‘Momoirs of ( 

HI’ (1801, i. 201) j n fourth portrait ’ 
thoniol Dance [q.v,] is at Mereworth 
Itoiit, and a Dl'lli at West W 

[A velnmo of Disliwood’s c 
tending ftom 1717 to 1781 i 
2136, Olid letters from him . 

Addit, MB. 30867. Koe idso 
Iiords end Commons ; Oflioiiil 1 
hors of Perl. ; Old I’arliammtar; 
of Klioriffs, P.TI.0. ; Foster’s 
1716-1888; Borneo ‘Walpole’s T 
iiingliam, vols, i-v, and vi 
Qeoige XI, od, l.ord ITolland, a 
od. 'Barker; Wraxall’s Mni 
Almon’s Mrm. nod Corroep, o 
BubbDodinglon'sDiatfy, od. 

Mary Worlley Moiilagu’e Loi 
Ijotlers; BoswolVe Joiinaon, I'd, ITill; Charles 
Johnston’s Obtysel, 1708; Olmrobill’s Poems, 
Tho Glioet and the Caudidalo ; Bedford Oorresp, ; 
ThnmBon’elloyalSuo. ; Nichols’s Lit. Anerdotos, 
viii,230,ix.l61(whorohoiseoufueodwi til Thornes 
Btaploton, his sucreesorinthe baxony) ; Mahon’s 
Hist.; l40Bky’H Iliet, ; Lipecomb’a Buckingham- 
shire; Oollinson’s Somoraat; Doran’s ‘Mann’ 
and Manners at the tiourt of Florence; Cast's 
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History of tho Dilettanti Society, 1808, passim; 
Couithopc’s, Burke’s, and Q-. E. C[ok.tyne]’s 
Complete Peerages.] A. P. P. 

DAVrOSON, SAMUEL (1800-1808), 
theologian and biblical scholar, son of 
Abraham Davidson, tvos born in Soplember 
1806 at Kellewater, near Ballyraona, co. 
Antrim, Ireland. Both his parents wore of 
Scottish descent and presbyterians in re- 
ligion. lie was first sent for his education 
to the village school, whuro tho master, 
James Darragh, was a man of unusual gifts 
and character, -whoso influence -was never 
forgotten W Davidson, lie next attended a 
school at Ballymena till 1834, -when he be- 
came a student of the Boyal Academical In- 
stitniion, Belfast, -with the view of entering 
the presbyterian ministry. _ Ills college 
course -U'as distinguished, but interrupted by 
scholastic work at Londonderry anef Liver- 

? ool. It was therefore not completed till 
833, and it was not till November 1833 
that ha -was licensed to preach by the Bally- 
mena presbytery. In 1836 the general synod 
of Ulster offered to Davidson Iho newly 
created post of professor of biblical criticism 
to the presbyterian studouts at tho Belfast 
College, and he held thepost till 18X1 . IBs 
remuneration, consisting mainly of students’ 
foes, was at first very small. In 1838 ho 
received from Aberdeen University the de- 
gree of LL.D. Ilia first book, ‘Lectures on 
Biblical Criticism’ (Edinburgh), appeared in 
1839, but he began to find himself out of 
sympathy with presbyterian views, and con- 
ceived that he ‘ discovered in tho Now Tes- 
tament the outline of the indepcndonco of 
churches hold by tho congregational body 
in England.’ lie accordingly accepted an 
invitation made to him in lf)X3 to bocomo 
a professor in tho Lancashire Independent 
College then in process of establishment at 
Manchoster. Before he left Ireland ho had 
finished, after three years’ work, ‘ Sacred Her- 
meneutics Developed and Applied ’ CEdin- 
bnrgh). The book appeared in 18X3, pi.st 
when Davidson began his work at Man- 
chester as professor of biblical literature and 
ecclesiastical history. In tho summer of 
1844 ho paid the first of a series of visits 
to Germany, and made the ac^uaintanco 
of Neander, TIupfield, Tholuck, and others, 
beginning many friendships tliat lasted all 
his life. One result of this trip was tho trans- 
lation of two volumes of Giesoler’s ‘ Com- 
pendium of Ecclesiastical Ilistoiy’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1846-7), In 1847 the congregational 
lecture in London was delivered by David- 
son and published in 1848 as the ' Ecclesias- 
tiottl Polity of tho New Testomont.’ It was 


reprinted m ?864, contra^ tolhTiSftS: 

wish. His views hod unJei-gona co J 
able changes, but he was not allowedta ^ 
write his essay. “ 

The change of views was no doubt cnn 
nected with the oiroumstancea that led t 
the resignat ion by Davidson of his proW 
ship in 1867. llh leisure at Mimcbea,i 
was given to the preparation of an ‘IntR,. 
duction to the New Testament.’ Of tv, 
tho first volume appeared in 1848, the 
in 1849, and tho lost in 1861, ' Aftsr the 
publication of the first volume he received 
the degree of D.D. from the university of 
Hallo. He also rewrote his first work aid 
republished it in two volumes in 1852 m 
‘A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, erhibit- 
ing a Syslematio View of thot Subiect’ 
In 1856 he published in London ‘The He. 


brow Text of tho Old Testamoiit, leyisod 
from critical sources, being an attempt to 
present a purer and more correct text to 
tho received one of Van der llooght,’ The 
work was suggested by Hamilton’s 'Co- 
dex Criliou.s.’ Monnwliila Davidson had 
boon consulted by Messrs. Longman, m 
1861, Avllli referonco to tlio reissue of Home's 
well-lciiowii ‘ [iitrodiicliou to the Sacred 
SuvipUivoB.’ After some discussion hBlmde^ 
took to rewrite tho introduotion to the Old 
'I’osl ament, and suggi'sted Samuel Ptideaox 
Tregolles fq. v.] as a scholar competent to 
dual similarly with tho New Toatament. 
Davidson’s shave _ appeared in October 18% 
as part of vol. ii, of the tenth edition of 
Horne’s ‘Introduction.’ It was entitled 
‘ Tho Text of tho Old Testament Oonsitod, 
with a Treatise on Sacred Interpretation, 
and a brief Introduotion to tbe Old 'i'eata- 
meiil Jlooks nnd tho Apocrypha.’ At tbe 
Novomher meet ing of the Laiicanhire Col- 
lege committee it was stated that alarm 
had been taken in many quarters at the 
views expressed by_ I’rouissor Davidson in 
tho new ' Introduction.’ A sub-committee 
was theroforo appointed to report on David- 
son’s work. Tho report toolr some three 
months to prepare, as eleven hundred printed 

S had to ho read and consideira. On 
ig the report, the committee, in Fe- 
briinry 1867, requested Davidson to prepare 
‘ such an explanation of parts of his book 
which are deomed ol^emonahle, as may 
remove misundorstanding . . . conciliate 
opposition , . , make concession where cm- 
cession may be justly duo.’ This explanation 
Davidson sot about, and by May his pam- 
phlet, ‘ Facts, Statements, and Explanations,’ 
was in print. The committee declared these 
explanations ‘ far from satisfootory,'_ and 
after some correspondence Davidson resigned 



The surrender ofths Mosaic fluibor- 
l?; the Pentateuch vrus the chief horosy 
ftpi but in the controversy that fol- 
was accused of doctrinal un- 
.fjnfiss in several directions, and a charge 
';“Stism from German -writers made 
“ ” .fhim These charges arc summed up 
fP““ muhlet which appeared in October 
fssl® ‘DrM?on: his Ilerep, 
Sadietions, ond Plagiarisms, By iVo 
Suates.’ The nuthors were E. Mollor 
^ J G. Boners. On the other side np- 
'Dr. ifavidson’s Eemoval from tho 
&sorship of BibUcal Literature in tho 
Uaeashirelndependent CoUege, Manohest or, 
^account of oUegod Ereor in Dootrmo,* 


Ilford and Canon Oureton are quoted in 
Baridson’s favour. A ‘ Detailed Narrative ’ 
rf the whole proceedings is given in David- 
son’s ‘Autobiography/ from tlie pen of 
j Allanaon Pioton. As n statmneiit of facts 
jit. Picton’s account was approved of by 
Davidson, hut he preferred not to toll the 
stoiy himself, perhaps boeauso ho never lost 
the feeling that he had boon troated unjustly. 

1 Ills vae! mi n i.i nn m mi V Frionda (riithorod 


loimd him, and a largo tostiraonioi, which 
fiaaUy reached 8,000?., was proaentod to 
Mm. He retired to Ilotharlow, in OliosUiro, 
aad engaged himself in the education of 
papils. In 1802, being elect od seripturo 
svMiner in London Uiuvoraity,ho romovod 
to London, and his life boooines a record of 
literary work and visits to the continent. 
It was much saddened by dnincslio horeavo- 
ments. He lost throe sons boforu tlio death 
of bis wife in 1872, only one son atid a 
daughter being loft to him. in 1802 ho 
became an occasional contributor to tiio 
'Athenesiim,’ and for throe years, from 1871, 
r he reviewed philosophical and tliuological 
books in the ‘ 'Westminster Jleviow.' 1 Ee 
died on 1 April 1808 and was buried in 
Hampstead new cemetory. He niarriod in 
1S36 Anne Jane Kirkpatrick of Belfast. 

His -works after his rntircniont from Man- 
chester were: 1. ‘An Tntroduction to tlio 
Old Testament, Critical, Historical, and 
Theological,' 1862-'3, 3 vols. 2. ‘Hurst’s 
Hebrew and Olialdou Lexicon, trauslatod 
from the Gorman,’ 1806; dtli edit, 1871. 
3. ‘An Introduction to tho New Tosta- 
ment,’ 1868, 2 vols. ; Srd edit, 1804. This 
-iras a version of No. 6 above. 4, ‘On a 
Fresh Bevision of tlio English Old Testa- 
ment,’ 1873. This essay was written for a 
projected second voluino of ‘ Essays and 
lieviews,’ -whioh never saw the light. 6, 
'The New Testament trauslatod from tho 


Critical Text of 'Von Tisehendorf, with an 
Introduction on the Oriticisai, Translation, 
and Interpretation of the Book,’ 1876; 2n(l 
edit. 1870. 0. * The Canon of tho Bible,’ 
1877 ; 3rd edit. 1880. This is an enlarge- 
ment of the article in the ‘ Eiicyclopasdia. 
Britannica.' 7. ‘The Doctrine of the Last 
Things contained in the New Testament, 
compared with the Notions of tiie Jews 
and Die Staiemonts of Cliurch Creeds/ 1882, 
Ho also contributed articles to Eitto’s 
‘ Oyolopredia,’ to Smith’s ‘Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology/ audio tho ninth 
odition of tho ‘ Enoyclopmdia Britannica,’ 

[lu 1809 tho Autobiography and Diary of 
Samnol D.ividson, -with a soloction of letters 
from English and G-ariuan Divinos, and an ac- 
count of the Davidson Controvorsy of 1867, by 
J. Alknsoii Picton, M A., -was edited by his 
daughter, Anno Jane Davidson. It contains a 
list of ids works. On the Davidson eontroveray 
Josopii Thompson’s Jubiloo Memorial nislory of 
tho Iiaiioashire Cullogo may bo oonsnitod. 
Theroaro noticos of Davidson in Mon of the 
Time, 1801, and in earlier editions, and in tho 
Snppiomont to Schnif mid ilorzog's Enoyclopmdia 
of Bcligious ICnowlodgo, Edinburgh, 1887.1 

B. B. 

DAVIES, DAVID OIIAELES (1826- 
1891), ■V\''olsh prosbyterian divine, horn at 
Aberystwyth ou 11 May 1826, was the oldest 
son of llohort Davies, hyo daughter of David 
Charles fq. y.] of Carmarthenshire, His 
father was oiio of tho loading laymen among 
tho Oalvinistio inothodisla of 'Wales during 
tho first half of tho iiiuotonntli century, and 
it was at his Iiouso in Great Dark Gate 
Street, Aborystwydi, tliat their articles of 
faith (‘ Oyllbs Fiydd ’) were drawn up in 
March 1 823, 

David was educated first at Aberystwyth 
under a noted mathematician named John 
Evans, who had also taught Dr. Lewis 
Edwards [q. v.], and afterwards at Bala, 
whilhor he was soiit on tlie opening of the 
roniiuxional school there by Dr. Edwards in 
1837. After spending sonic time in tho 
interval witii ii private tutor at Ilanloy, 
where his occasional addresses to the'Wolmi 
colony prepared the way for the 'Welsh 
churrliOB subsequently established in the 
pottorioB, ho proceeded in Novombor 1844 
to University Oollogo, London, whore he had 
among his follow-students Waltnr Bagehot, 
Isaao Todhnnler, Bichard Holt Hutton, and 
Sir William Eohorts. He gradnntod B.A, 
in 1847 and M.A. in 1840, being placed 
second nn tho list. Ill-healtk compollod him 
to abandon a theological course which he 
commeneod at Edinburgh in November 
1847. 
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Hia parents, -who -were in affluent oir* 
cumstancea, had originally intended him for 
the bar ; but Lis own deep religious impres- 
sions rendered him imwiUing' to_ study law 
and led him to choose a ministerial career. 

Having commenced to preach in August 
1848, he settled in 1862 ns pastor of n bilin- 
gual church at Builih, and waa_ fully or- 
dained at the Llanelly Association on 
4 Aug. 1862. After two years aud a half 
(November 1863 to March 18661 spent in 
Liverpool, os pastor of the English ohurch 
in Windsor Street, he resumed his old 
charge at Builth till May 1868, whan he re- 
moved for a year to Newtown (1868-9), and 
thence to Uie Welsh ohurch at Jewin 
Crescent, London (1869-76). In 1876 he 
removed to Bangor to take charge of the 
Eimlish church at Menai Bridge. 

Repeated elForts had been made to induce 
him to undertake educational work at one of 
the conncxional colleges. It wa.s os early os 
1861 that ho was offered a tutorship at Tre- 
vecca,and twelve years In ter, in 1873, he had 
been invited to succeed Dr. John Parry at 
Bala. 


press not hy himself but^^^;;;^ 
pupils, m some cases from shorthand 
taken at hia lectures. ** "“kj 

The foUowing were his chief eoatrilmu. 
to Welsh theological literature (all 
ings were in the Welsh language andnoT^I 
them were translated into EngMV 
Eglwys'(‘The Church'), WmiV,' 

2. ‘ DarUthiau AthrofaoV’or LeetoM ola 
Inspiration of the Bible delivered nt nJi • 
1871, Holywell, 1872; 2nd1dt 

3. A series of lectures (in Welsh) on ' Cy'' 
tianityin its various Aspects andAaJ^ 
tiona,' delivered before the Young^I 
Society, Jewin Si rest, London, ISfSsd .J 
published in ‘Y Trasthodydd’ for ISdO 
from the notes of Mr. Vincent Evans wL 
edited them. 4. ‘Nodiodau Eglnrlinol at 
Ymarferol ar yr Epistol at yr Ephesiaid’ 
or a Commentary on the fipistle to tha 
Ephesians, published aerially in ‘ y iJad, 
merydd,’ Dolgelly, between 1886 and 1896* 
6. ‘Nocliadau ar Epistol Cyntaf loan ' or 
Notes on the First Epistle of St. Join 
reprinted from ‘Y Llnsern.' CamniTA,’ 
1889. 


Ausern,' Cotnarfot’ 


Eventually, in 1888, he agreed to accept 
the principalship of Trevccca, but hia tenure 
of Ihe post lasted only throe years, for ho 
died on 26 Sept. 1891, at his house at Bangor, 
and was buried on the 30tU at the oemutery, 
Aberystwyth. 

Davies *httd married, in Slay 1857, Jane, 
third daughter of Ehenezer Cooper of Llan- 
gollen, Deubighshire, who sui'vived him, but 
the marriage proved a childless one. 

For many years Davies occupied a some- 
what unique posilion, not only in his own 
denomination, hut among Welsh noncon- 
formists generally, owing to his rare nnoly- 
tioal powers and a faculty for abstract 
xeasouing unrivalled among his contempo- 
raries, to which he also added an intimate 
acquaintance with modern speculation and 
criticism in philosophy and theology. Though 
not an eloquent speaker, his stylo was terse 
and lucid, his arguments always logical, and 
his exposition, (hough sometimes inclined to 
excessive minuteness, was so simjile and 
methodical that he rarely failed cither to 
carry conviction or to render intelligible 
the obstrusest doctrines. Powerful though 
Ilia influence was, especially in the direction 
of reconciling the teachings of science and 
philosophy with Christian principles, it 
would have been far greater but for nis shy- 
ness of disposition, lor throughout his life 
he was more of a student than a man of 
affairs. 

This perhaps accounts for the fact that 
some of bis best work was prepared for the 


The following were puhlished posthu- 
mously and were edited hy friends: 0. ‘Lhfi 
y Psttlnittu,’ a collocfion of sermons and «■ 
egetical notes on the Psalms, edited by 
li. Wynne Parry, Wrexham, 1897. 7. 'lani 
ac Eiriolaelh Crist ’ (‘ Christ’s Atonement 
ond InlprcPHsion ’), reprinted from ‘Yt 
Arweinydd,’ 1862-4, under the effltorship 
of the Eov. D. E. .Tonkins, Povtmadoc,lS99, 

A Welsh biography of Davies, written 
E. Wynne Pnny, together with a selection 
of his unpublislipd sermons, was issued in 
1890 (Wrexham, 8vo), and givosan adequate 
occoiint of his enreor. 

Davies is to he distingaished from a name- 
sake, David Chri.slopner Davies (1827- 
1886), a native of Oswestry, who, though 
humbly bom and solt-educated, attained 
some diahinetion os a mining engineer and 
geologist, and has already been noticed in 
this ‘ Dictionary ' (see vol. v. p. 683). 

[The chief authorities for the life of h, 
Chai’Ios Davies are his Memoir (at supra), by 
R Wyimo Parry; Y Drysorfa for 1891, pp, 
441-7; YTraotbodydd for 1803, pp. 181,878 
(being articles on bis work as prineipai atTie- 
veccft) ; Ceninen Gwyl Dewi, 1802 ; Bye-Gonea, 
2iid sor. ii. 180 ; Evans, Hist, of Welsh Theo- 
logy.] D. Ll. T. 

DAVIES, THOMAS (1837-1801), mine- 
rnlogist, tlie only son of William Davies 
[q. vA was horn in the parish of St. Panorae 
on 29 Deo. 1837. At the age of fourteen 
he wont to sea, and for the next four years 
was in ships sailing to the East Indies, 
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America. Then be began 
SuV science, and in 1858 was appomted 
“ assistant to the mineral department of 
fhfl British Museum, woriang under Pro- 
, Story Maskelyne. Thus he became an 
Sent mineralogist, acquiring a romark- 
Hb knowledge of characters distinctive of 
?Zlitias, as well as doing admirable work 
^he microscopic investigation ol rooks. 
He resided during tlie later part of his life 
.1 Hast Acton. Here ho died after some 
tnths of failing health on SI Pec 1891 , 
his wife, Jana Mary Snboy of St. Pancras, 
^iom he married in 1859, four sons, and 

firs daughters surviving him. 

He was editor of the ‘ Mmoralogical 
Ifagazine,’ but, though on iiidefaligoble 
womer, his published papers wevo not nu- 
msrous. Three were printed in the ‘ Qiiar- 
tsfly Journal' of the Geological Society, 
others in the ‘Geological ’ and the ‘Mine- 
ittlogical Magazine.’ J 1 c was duel ed J<’.G.S. 
in 1870, and was awarded the Wollaston 
fond in 1880. 

[Obituary notices in Ooologicul Magazine, 
1483, p. 8(5; Quart. Joiini. (if (lool, floe. vol. 
ilii., Proc. P- 54 ; privaOo infnrmatiun. | 

T. U. B. 


DAVIES, WILLIAM (1814-1891), 
palfBontologist, born at llolywoll, Mintshiro, 
on 18 July 1814, was the son of Thomas 
Davies by bis wife Elizabeth Tunicr. Atler 
going to school in Iiis iiiitiive town, he si udied 
botany, and on 19 Deo. 18 18 obtained a post 
in tbe British Museum, worhiiig nt first on 
mineralogy, but afterwards devoting himself 
to vertebrate pahoontology. in this he not 
only acquired great toclmical knowledge as 
to the best methods of developing and pre- 
serving delicate specimens, but nlso was 
pronounced to be ‘ one of its most accom- 
plished students,’ lie took an iiclivo port 
in the rearrangement of the national collec- 
tion in 1880 when it was IrnusfiUTed from 
Bloomsbury to the new buildings in Crom- 
well Bond, and gave most viilnnblc assis- 
tance to Sir Antonio Brady [q, v.] in col- 
lecting and describing the niniiiuialian re- 
mains found near Ilford, In 1887 ho retired 
on a pension from the iniisouin, and died at 
bis residence, Golliurs End, JlerlJbrd, on 
ISEeb. 1891. Ilowas twice marriod, tbe 
maiden name of tho tlrst wifo being Brad- 
fordj by whom ho had one son, Thomas 
Davies Jq. v. Suppl.], and one daughter. 

William Davies received the Murchison 
medal from tho Geological Society in 1873 
ffirst award), and became a follow in 1877. j 
He disliked literory composition, so that his j 
Bcientide papers are not numerous, about i 
fifteen in all, mostly contributed to tho i 


‘ Geological Magazine,’ and ho published a 
‘ Catalogue of the Pleistocene Vertebrata in 
tho Collection of Sir Antonio Brady ; ’ but 
bis extensive knowledge was ever at the ser- 
vice of others, for he was one of those men 
who cared more fur the advancement of 
scienco than of himself. 

[Obituary notices, Geological Magazine, 1891, 
pp. 144, 190 (with list of papers written by 
A. S[mitli] W[ootlward]), and Quart. Joqrn. of 
Qeol. Boo, iml. xlvii., Proc. p. fi6; private tufor- 
mation.] T. G. B, 

DAVIS, Sib JOHN MtANOIS (’1796- 
1890), first baronet, diplomatist in the far 
East, born 10 July 1796, was eldest son 
of Samuel Diivis, E.B.S., an oiricor of the 
East India Company, who earned distinction 
by bis services with the mission sent by 
Warren Hast ings into Tibut in 1783, and by 
his gallantry in 1799, at the dufenoe of 
Benarus, whore lie was judge and magistrnlo, 
against tlio attack of the troops of Vizier 
Ali._ The father was director of the East 
i India Coiiipaiiy from 1810 until bis death 
on 16 June JSli). He married in 1794 
Uenriotta, daugbtur of Solomon Boileau of 
Dublin. 

In recognition of bis fatber's services his 
son John was apnoinled writer in the fac- 
tory at Canton in ISlSat tlieage of eighteen, 
lie onriy allowed marked fingiiislio and 
diplomatic abilities, and in consequence was 
diosen to iiocoiiipnny Lord Amherst on Ids 
uiifurtiuiate embassy to Ptddn in l8l(J. On 
tho ruliirti of the miHsiun Davis again look 
up his duties at Oanloti, and in 1833 was 
promoted to bo ]iresi(lo)it of tbe blast India 
Company's fiiclory at that port. Two years 
later he was appoinlud joint commissioner 
in China with Lord Napier. Aftw many 
years of trying service ho relumed to Eng- 
land on ftirlongli, his leave Imppuning to 
synchronise wit h the war, and m 1844 ho 
was gazetted British plenipotentiary and 
diief Biiporint, (indent of British trade in 
China, as well ns governor and commander- 
iii-chief of tlio colony of ITcng Kong. O/i 
18 July 1846 he was created a baronet. 
At this time diillcultips were constantly 
arising in our relations with the Chinese at 
Gant on, and ahriitul assault on a party of 
Englislunon wlum on a visit to the neigh- 
bouring town of b'alsban bruuglit matters 
to a climax, Davis, considering that a de- 
termined xirotest against such conduct should 
be made, placed matters in the liands of the 
admiral and general commanding. Alter 
taking the Boguo forts these commanders 
threatened tho city of Canton, and at once 
brought the mandarins to reason, In con- 
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foimity 'with Davis’s demands the Chinese 
agreed that the city should be opened to 
foreigners in two years' time from that date 
(6 April 1847) ; that Englishmen should be 
at liberty to roam at pleasure in the neigh- 
bourhood, that a church should bo erected, 
and that a site should be granted for build- 
ing premises. But, though this action was 
crowned with success, the British govern- 
ment disapproved of the measures tolcen, 
and so heenly did Davis feel the censure 
that in 1848 he resigned his appointments. 
Un his return to England he toolc u^ his 
residence at Hollywood Tower, near Bristol. 
He was created K.C.B. on 12 June 1864 and 
D.C.L. of Oxford University on 21 June 
167C. During these years of leisure he kept 
up his interest in all matters relating to 
China, and founded a Chinese scholarsliip at 
Oxford. Jlis portrait was painted and litho- 
graphed by W. Drummond in his series of 
Athenmum Portraits, 1886. 

Davis died at Hollywood on 1 3 Nov. 1890, 
at the age of ninety-six. lie was twice mar- 
ried: first, in 1822, to Emily, daughter of 
Lieutenant-colonel Ilumfrays, who died in 
1866, and, secondly, in 1867, to Lucy Ellon, 
daughter of the Rev. T. J. Roclce, who sur- 
vivodhim. By his first wife ho had a son, 
Sulivan Francis (1827-1802J, and by his 
second wife a son, Francis Boileau, who suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy. Ho was the author 
of several works on China, of which the 
most important are: * Chinese Novels trans- 
lated from the Originals,’ 1822 ; ‘ The Fortu- 
nate Union,’ translated from the Chinese, 
1829 ; ' The Chinese : a G-eneral Description 
of China and its Inhabitants,’ Loudon, 1836, 
2 vols. ; ‘ Sketches of China,' 1841, 2 vole. ; 
' The Massacre of Benares,’ 1844 ; ‘ Chinese 
Miscellanies,' 1806. 

[Vizier Ali Ehan on the Massacre of Benares, 
1844, by Sir J. F. Davis ; Doulgov's History of 
China, 1881 ; Foster's Alnmiii Oxon. 1716- 
1886; Burke's Feerogo, 1896; personal know- 
ledge.) B. K. D. 

DAWKINS,. JAMES (1722-1767), bp- 
chmologist and jacoLite, horn in Jamaica in 
1722, was the eldest oi four sons of Henry 
Dawkins of Jamaica, by Elizabeth, third 
daitghter of Edward Pennant of Clarendon 
in Jamaica, chief justice of the island. He 
matriculated at St. John's College, Oxford, 
on 7 Dec. 1789, at the age of sixteen, and 
was made D.C.L. on 14 April 1749. After 
leaving the university he seems to have re- 
sided at Standlynch in Wiltshire. Enjoying 
great wealth, he spent his time chiefly in 
travelling in Italy and other places on the 
continent, and in 1748 woe in Parie, where 
he made acquaintances among the jacobites. 


Subsequently be lived for alhOTHlZr’ 
Rome, and was one of those who^SS 


James Stuart (1713-1788) [a.v.l ana^ 
chelae Revett [q.v.] in their project oftali!; 
practical measurements of remains of 
arehitecture at Athens. In 1760 Lawh' 
arranged with John Bonverie to mak 
journey to the most remarkable plaoMnf 
antiquity on the coast of the MediteWn„ 
and^Robert Wood [q.v.], who ha®® 
been to most of the places they intendedti 
visit, ■was invited to join the party. Bon* 
an Italian artist, accompanied them as archi’ 
teot and draughUinan. Starting from 
in the spring of 1761, they visited < moat S 
the islands of the Archipelago, port of Greece 
in Europe, the Asiatic and European coasts 
of the Hellespont, Propontis, and Boaphonu 
as far as the Black Seo, most of the inland 
parts of Asio Minor, Syria, Phcenicia, Pales, 
tine, and Egypt ’ (Jiuing of Palmyra), oopyina 
such insermtione ns they came upon, and 
carrying off marbles whenever it was poa- 
Bible. Bonverie died at Magnesia. The rest 
of the party left the ship at Beyront, crossed 
Mount Lebanon to Damascus, proceeded to 
Hassia, sst out thence on 11 Moioh 1761 
with an escort of Arab horsemen, and, ad- 
vancing by way of Onrietin, reached Pnlmm 
on 14 March. The hiring of this escort was 
mentioned by Dr. Johnson as * the only peat 
instance of tho enjoyment of wealth’ (Bos- 
WBLii, Life ojf Johnson, ed. Birkbock Hill, iy, 
126). Leaving Palmyra on 27 March, they 
passed through Sudiid and Cara, and arrived 
at Balbeo on 1 April. The party returned 
to Athens about tho beginniug of May 1761. 
After on ei^edition to Thormopylie with 
Wood and Stuart, Dawkins cams back to 
England at tbo end of May. In 1762 Baw- 
Irins and Wood printed in London part of 
tbo ‘ Proposals,’ first issued by Stuart and 
Revett in .Romo in 1748, for publishing the 
I Antiquities of Athena.’ Tide work appeared 
in 1702, and Dawkins’s assistance was ac- 
knowledged in most generous tenns by 
Stuart in his preface. In 1763 Wood pub- 
lished his account of the ' Ruins of PalmyTa,’ 
and tho ‘ Ruins of Balbec’ followed in 1767; 
in tho preparation of each of these works 
Dawkins gave valuable lielp. 

In the meantime Dawkins had maintained 
his early interest in iacobito affairs. Ap^- 
rently he rendered the cause pecuniary aid. 
Prince Charles, in a letter from Paris about 
1761, mentions his want of money, and sends 
compliments to ‘Jemmy Dawkins,’ and in 
1763 Dawkins is staled tfr have provided 
tho prince ■with upwards of 4,000f, (Laso, 
Piokle the Spy, pp. 192, 194). At .Aeb^ 
ginning of 1763 Dawkins was again in Paris 
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actively with a joeobita 
Z in c/sooiation with Dr. -King of Oxford 
P j thn Earl of Westmorland. Frederick 
^“or«iit whose relaiiona with England 
tills time sufficiently etrained to 
a rupture far from improbable, urged 
^ Keith, tenth earl marisehal [q. v.], 
«s then in Paris, to encourage the 
,vlte disaffection towards George II. On 
i Mar the earl sent Dawkins as envoy to 
^d«ick at Berlin. Frederick saw him 
tat took no steps to further the plot beyond 
Jfvingvague hopes of assistance. Meanwhile 
fha lurl of Albemarle, the English am- 
Uador at Paris, had got wind of Dowkma a 
*it to Berlin, and in July 1768 a warrant 
las out against him. The warrant, appa- 
»ntly, was never executed, and in August 
Dawkms appears to have regarded the Ja- 
cobite cause as hopeless, owing to the irro- 
.nlar and debauched life of tho prince. Ha 
lecordingly returned to England soon ofter- 
;,arda, and took up his residence at Laver- 
stock (or Laversioka) in Hampshire. It 
seems that the English government, which 
tad been fully notified of Dawkins’s recent 
moToments, either judged his 'intrigues to 
be unimportant or was satisfied of tho sin- 
cerity of his motives in deserting tho young 
pretender’s party, for, on 16 April 1764, he 
vas returned M.P. for tlindon Borough in 
Wiltshire, and held the sent till his death, 
more than three years later. In 1766 
Stuart, who had returned to England early 
iuthe year, propoeed Dawkins as a member of 
the Society of Dilottanti, and on 6 April ho 
was duly elected. Ho died in Dooember 
1767. He left the society a legacy of 600/. 
In 1768 the society commissioned Stuart, 
their painter, who had already exocutod a 
mezzotint portrait of Dawkins, to paint a 
copy of his portrait for_ tho society. Tho 
commission was not carried out. 


[Stuart and Bsrolt's Antiquitios of Athens, 
i.audiT, 1762-1811; Wood’s lluins of Palmyra, 
1793, and Bains of Bnlbec, 1767 ; Andrew 
Lang's Pickle the ^y ; Burke’s Landed Oontry; 
Cast and Oolvin's Uist. of the Soc. of Dilottanti, 
1S98 (this erroneously gives 1768 as the date of 
Davkins's death) ; Historical Nolioos of tlin Soo. 
of Dilettanti; Pcicocko's Travels through Eng- 
land; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886.1 

0. E, H. 

DAWSON, Sra JOHN WILLIAM 
(1820-1899), geologist, bom ot Piolou, 
Nora Scotia, on 13 Oct. 1820, was the sou 
of James Dawson, a leading bookseller of 
that town, but a native of Abordeonehiro; 
bis mother, whose maiden namo was Mary 
Ilankine, came from Stirlingshire. Ilo 
received his earlier education at tho high 
VOL. xxn. — sup. 


school in Pictou, and studied at tho uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in the winters of 1841- 
1842 and 1846-7. From boyhood he had 
been a collector of fossils, and on settling 
down to educational work in Nova Scotia 
undertook to molce a geological survey of 
the country, paying especial attention to the 
coal measures. This led to his accompany- 
ing Sir Oharles Lyoll [q. v.] during his visit 
to the South Jogglus district in 1843, with 
whom also he returned ten years later. The 
immediate outcome of these labours was the 
volume entitled 'Acadian Geology,’ pub- 
lished in 1866 (4th ed. 1891). In 1860 he 
was appointed superiutendent of education 
for tho common schools in Nova Scotia. 
The power displayed in this task and his 
eminence as a geologist obtained for him in 
1866 the profossorsuip of ^ology and office 
of principal at the McGill College and Uni- 
versity, Montreal. _ The organisation was in- 
choate, and the buildings were incomplete, so 
that to his unllagging enorjgy McGill Univer- 
sity is most of all inuoblca for the high posi- 
tion which it now holds, He was elected 
F.G-.S. in 186-1, receiving tho Lyell medal of 
thatsociet^in 1881,F.ll.S.in 1862, waspresi- 
dout (the first) of the Eoval Society of Oimoda, 
of tho American Association in 1884^ of tho 
British Association in 1886 at the Birming- 
ham meeting, and of the American Gleologioal 
Society in 1898, besides being an honorary 
member of various scientifio societies at 
home and in other countries. He received 
the honorarjf degree of LL.D, from MoGill 
University in 1867, ond from Edinburgh in 
1884, and of D.O.L. from Bishop’s College, 
Quebec, in 1881, was made a O.M.G. in 
1881, and was knighted in 1884 during the 
visit of tho British Association to Montreal. 
In 1898 lon^ years of labour be^an to teU 
npon even Lis vigorous constitution, and he 
resigned his posts at MoGill University on 
81 July, but was at once nominated as 
Emeritus principal, professor, and honorary 
curator of the Bedpath Museum. lie con- 
tinued to loside in Montreal, spending tho 
summers, as he had previously done, in his 
country house at Little Metis on the south 
side of the estunry of the St. Lawrence, 
For three or four years ho wos able to go on 
with Boiontifle work, then his strength gra- 
dually failed, and death closed an illness of 
some duration on 19 Nov. 1809. He mar- 
ried in March 1847 Margaret A. Y. Mercer, 
daughter of T. Mercer, esq., of Edinburgh, 
who survived him, together with throe sons 
(the oldest being Dr. George Mercer Daw- 
son, O.M.G., at one time director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada) and two daughters, 
both married. 
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Dawson was one of tlie most industrious 
of men, and in his lifetime got through an 
immense amount of work. His constitution 
was good, his frame strong, his temperament 
and nervous system calm, his memory reten- 
tive, Great as his sorvicos have beun to 
geology, those to education were porhaps 
even greater, for lie not only took the lead 
in developing McGill College from on almost 
infant institution to a flourishing society and 
tmiversity, hut also threw himsolf heartily 
into all educational and many philanthrimic 
movements in Montreal. Oleoiv-headed, &t- 
sighted, strong in will and tenacious in pur- 
pose, a lucid and persuasive speaker, he won 
rather than forced his way by his courtesy 
and tact. Tie took a leading part in the 
movement for the improvement of women’s 
education, which, beginning in 1871, ulti- 
mately resulted iu the establishment of the 
Boyal Victoria College, and os chairman of 
the normal school eommitlee he brought the 
whole school system of the province to a 
higher lovel of olHoionoy. 

Yet, notwithstanding all those lahmirs and 
his duties as a teacher of geology, most con- 
scientiously fulfilled, Dawson found time for 
independent work at his favourito science 
and for many contributions to its literature. 
His separate papers exceed IGO, and he was 
the author of several books, a list of which 
is given below. Some among them deal 
with hiblioal questions and the relations of 
geology and theolo^, in regard to which 
nis position was distiuotly conservative. 
Most of his writings, however, are strictly 
scientific. The geology of the carboniferous 
system and the study of fossil plants inte- 
rested him more than any other speoial 
department, and to these many of his papers 
are devoted; hut his range was wide, for he 
paid great attention to everything connected 
with the glacial epoch and with prehistoiio 
times, and yot took on active part in the 
discussion as to the true nature of Eosoon 
Conodense. This curious structure, the dis- 
covery of which was announced by Sir Wil- 
liam Edmond Loga^q. v.l in 1860, was then 
studied by Bterry Ilunt from the chemical ' 
side, by William Benjamin Carpenter [q. v.] 
from the zoological, ond by Dawson, both 
in the field and under the microscopo. All 
these regarded it as representing a fossil 
organism of Laurention age, probably a fora^ 
minifer. This view was o^osed by Edng 
and Kowney in Great Britain by Moehius in 
Germany, and others, but for a oonsider- 
ahk time the weight of the arguments 
advoucod by Dawson and Carpenter, ex- 

-1 • J 1 j.1. _ 


Society of London in vols, xxi-xxiii* xslyI 


xxxii. XXXV., caused it to he 
adopted. N^w, however, this ‘ 6.nm,r 
structure IS more genemlly believed 1 
of mineral origin, ” ^ 

While geology formed Dawson’s special 
study, he was a naturalist in the old t 

being well aoqnid^! 
fa The following is • 
Handbook of the TVil 
graphy ond N ntnral History of Nova Scot,, - 
1848; 3rdea.l862. 2. ‘SoientifloAmS 
in Nova Scotio,’ Halifax, 1862; enwfe 
1867. 3. 'Acadian Geology: CgXS 
Structure, Organic Bemams, Mineral pi 
sources of Nova Sootia, New Brunswick 
Prinoe Edwni-d Island,’ 1866; 4th sd 1891 
4. ‘Arehoia : or, Studies of the Cosmograv anA 
Netnvttl Ilistoiy of the Hebrew Holy Serin, 
lures,’ 1860. 6. ‘Agriculture for SchodB' 
1804. 0. ‘Handbook of Zoology, 
nmplos from Oaimdinn Species, raceut and 

fossil. Pt. 1 , Invertcbrata,’ 1870 ; 3rd ed, 

revised and onlnrged, 1886. 7. ‘ The Storv 
of the Eoi'th and Man,’ 1873 ; Hth ed. 1891 
8, ‘Nature and tho Bible : Lectures de-' 
livered in Now York,’ 1876. 9. ‘The Dawn 
of Life; being the History of the oldest 
known Eoaail Bumaiua ond their Delatioiu 
to Geological Time and to tho Development 
of the Animal Kingdom,’ 1876. 10. 'The 
Origin of tho World according to Isvelation 
andSoienco,' 1877; 0th ed. 1808. 11, ‘The 
Ohoin of Life in Geological Time,’ 8id end 
rovised ed. 1881. 12. ‘ Lecture Notes on 

Geology and Outline of the Geology of 
Canada, ’ 1880. 13. ‘ Fossil Men and thdr 
Modern Hepresentatives : an attempt to 
illustrate the Charociurs and Conditioned 
Pre-historic Men in Europe by those of the 
American Baoos,’ 1880; Srd ed. 1888. 
14. 'Facts and Fancies in Modern Science,' 
1 882. 16. * Egypt and Syria, their Physical 
Features in relation to Bible History,’ 
1886; a 2nd ed. enlarged and revised, 
16. ‘Modern Soienoo in Bible Lands,’ 1888; 
8rd ed 1895, 17. ‘Ilandhook of Geology 
for the nee of Sludonts,’ 1880, 18, ‘Modem 
Ideas of Evolution as related to Bevelation 
and Smeuce,’ 6th cd. 1800. 10. ‘ The Geo- 
logical History of Plants’ (International 
Scientific Series), 1892. 20. ‘The Canadian 
Ice Age,’ 1893. 21. ‘Some Salient Points 
in the Science of tho Earth,’ 1898. 22, ‘The 
Meeting-place of Geology and History,’ 
1804. 23. ‘Eden Lost and Won; Studies 
of the Early History and Final Destiny of 
Man as taught in Nature and Eevelation,’ 
1806 ; 2nd ed. 1896. 24. ‘ Behos of Pii- 
m»v(u Life,’ 1897, 

A fulHongth portrait in oils is in the 
Peter Bodpath Museum, 
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'TrTjbiH^r Seol. Soo. vol. Ivi., Proo p 
. Magazine, 1899, p. 575; mfor- 

^Scr. G. M. Dawson, C.M.Q. son), 

pAWSON, MATTf[EW (1830-1898), 
t«m7r of racehorses, second son of Geovgo 
on who trained for Lord Montgomery 
5 Bo^i’de, and for the Earl of Eglmton and 
' u. Viand owners, was born nt Gullaue 
SStonshire on 30 Jan. 1820. After 
I severe apprenticeship under bis father 
le soon attained to positions of_ trust 
sader racing owners, and in 18C9 it was 
toely owing to his persuasion that tho 
wealthy ironmaster, James Merry, known as 
‘the Glasgie body,’ purelmsed Lord John 
qjott'e stud for six thousand guineas. As a 
craaequence of this Mony decided to have 
his horses privately trained at Eussley, and 
overthestable there ‘Mut’Dawson presided 
iiom 1860 to 1860. In tho former year ho 
jaiaed, a great success for his master with 
Thonnanby, who won the Derby and olearod 
400001 . in bets, besides the slakes (0,2001.) 
In’lSOCha loftRussloy and started as a pub- 
he trainer at Newmarket, whore ho took 
Heath House, originally built for his brother, 
Joseph Dawson, by Lord Stamford. There 
he trained, for the D uka of Newcastle, Julius, 
theOesarewitoh winner of 1 807 j while, among 
others, the Dukes of Portland andSt. Albans , 

Marquis of Hastings, and Lord Loscellcs 
entrusted their horses to him. In 1 800 ho 
undertook the charge of Lord Falmouth’s 
stud, and after a few years of comparative 
Mure became identifiod with that noble- 
man’s triumphal career upon the turf. When 
lord Falmouth left tho turf in January 1881 
Dawson joined with 'Prod’ Archer [q. v. 
Suppl.], who had been an approntioo in his 
stable and eventually married his niece, in 
presenting his patron with a silver shield 
inscribed with the winners of two Derbies, 
three Oaks, three St. Legors, three One Thou- 
sand, and three Two Thousand Guineas — all 
trained and ridden by the donors. Thouca- 
forth he attached himself loss exclusively to 
one owner. But he was alwoys ready to 
exert himself with special zeal on hehslr of 
Lord Hosebery (who had nearly won tho 
Derby with a celt out of Dawson’s stable in 
187S|, and in 1894 ho had tho satisfaction of 
trainmp a Derby whiner, Ladas, for his ap- 
preciative patron. In the following yoar he 
retired finally to Exning (ho had proviously 
made over the Heath Ilouso stable to his 
nephew, George II. Dawson), but rotumod 
after two years lo live at Newmarket, whore 
he died on 18 Aug. 1808, leaving on un- 
blemished reputation behind him. By his 


wife, who died in 1895, he left no issue. 
His three brothers, Thomas (d, 1880), Joseph 
(d. 1880), 'the finest stableman that ever 
entered o loose box,’ and .Tohu, ware all, like 
himself, trainers. Dawson was a fairly edu- 
cated and well-read man, and is said to have 
been not infroquonlly discovered by bis em- 
ployers deeply immersed in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review.’ Altogether ho ‘ won’ six Derbies, 
seven St. Legers, and four Gold Oups at 
Ascot, 

[Times, 19 Aug. 1808; Daily Telegraph, 
19 Aiig. 1898; Field, 20 Aug, 1698; Thor- 
monhy’e Kings of llio Turf, 1808, pp. 323-1 
(with portniit) ; Portor’s Kiiigsclero, 1896, 
chap. xiii. ; Scott and Bobriglit, by The Druid, 
p. 251; Black’s Jockey Club.] T, S. 

DAY, PRANOIS (1820-1889), iolithyo- 
logist, third son of William Day of Iladlow 
House, Maresfield, Sussex, by his wife Ann 
Lo Blauo, was horn thoro on 2 March 1820, 
Ho was educated under Dr. Kennedy at 
Shrewsbury school, and studied medicine at 
St. Gcorgo’s Hospital, Loudon, taking his 
M.R.O.S. in 1861. lie entered tho Madras 
medical sorvico in 1862, and served through 
tho “econd Burmese wivr. 

An onthusiastic naturalist, and ospecially 
dovoted to ichthyology, Day seized every 
opportunity for oxtondmg his knowledge of 
tfiu fish-fauna of the countries he passed 
through, and was ultimately appointed in- 
spector-general of fishories in India. In that 
capacity he was author of many valuahls 
ropiorts published between 1 866 and 1877. 

lie was proinotodeurgoon-majoron 36 Feb, 
1873, and retired with tho ronfc of deputy 
aui^eon-genoral on 1 Nov. 1876. Returning 
to England ho settlod at Clieltsuham, where 
ho oontinued his ichthyological studies. Uo 
took part in various exhibitions, and his ox- 
hibils received a silver medal at Paris in 
1875, a bronze modal at Borlin in 1880, a 
silver medal at Norwich in 1881 , a gold and 
a silver modal at Edinburgh in 1882, and 
throe gold medals at London in 1883. Of 
this last exhibition ho was appointed com- 
misaiouor for tho Indian department, and 
bosidoB tbe modnls received a iOOJ. prize for 
a treatieo on 'The Oommorcial Bea Fishes 
of Groat Britain.’ Tlowaa also awarded a 
silvor modal by tho 'Socl6t6 d’Acclimatar- 
tion’ of Paris in 1872, 

Ho was made O.I.E, on 0 June 1866, 
and also received tho cross of tho crown of 
Italy. lie was created an honorary LL.D. 
of Edinburgh on 18 April 1880, had boon 
oloctod a fellow of tho Zoological Society in 
1864, ond tho Linnoan Society in 1867. 
He 6tied at Ohoilenham on 10 July 1889, 
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Day married twice : first, on 3 Not. 3867, 
Emma (5. 1869), daughter of Dr. Charles 
Ooyey of Basini^toke; and, secondly, on 
IS April 1872, Emily {d. 18783, youngest 
daughter of the Rey. Thomas Sheepshanks, 
vicar of St. John’s, Coventry. 

Collections formed by Day are Reserved 
in the British Museum (Natural ilistory), 
and at Cambridge, Calcutta, Leyden, BerUn, 
Florence, and Sydney. 

In addition to more than seventy papers 
contributed to various scientific journals 
from 1861 onwards, Day was the author of : 

I. ‘The Land of the Permauls,’ Madras, 1863, 

8vo. 2. ‘Tropical Fevers, Non-Malarial 
Division’ [Madras P 3868, 8vo]. 3. ‘The 
Fishes of Malabar,’ London, 1866, 4to. 
4. ‘lleport on the 3?reahwator Fish and 
Fisheries of India and Birma,’ Calcutta, 1878, 
8vo. 6. ‘ The Fishes of India,’ London, 1876- 
1888, 2 vols. 4to. 6. ‘ The Kshes or Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ljondon and Edinburgh, 
1880-84, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. ‘Notes on the 
Lino and Herring Fisheries of the North- 
East of Scotland ’ [anon.] [London, 1882], 
12mo. 8. ' Catalogue of tlie Exhibits in the 

Indian Section Great International Fisheries 
Exhibition,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 9. ‘Indian 
Fish and Fishing,’ London, 1883, 8vo. 
10. 'Fish Culture,’ Londom 1888, 8vo. 

II. ‘On the Food of Mshes,’ London, 1883, 
8vo. 12. ‘The Commercial Sea Fishes of 
Great Britain,’ London, 1883, 8vo. IS.'British 
and Irish Salmonidm,’ London and Edin- 
burah, 1887, 8to. 

He also contributed sections to other 
works as follows: 1. ‘The Sea Fishes of 
India and Burma ’ to a ‘ Beport on Sea Fish 
and Fisheries,’ 1873. 2. ‘Ichthyology’ to 
the 'Scientific Bcsults of the Second Yarkand 
Mission,’ 1878. 8. ‘ Fishes ’ to ‘ The Fauna 
of British India,’ 1889. 4. ‘Oyelopium 

Oyolopum’ to Whymper’s ‘Greot Andes,’ 
1891. 

[Fioc. Cotteswold Nat. Field Olub, x. 2; 
Proc. Idnn. Soc. 1888-80, pp, 76, 90 ; private 
information ; Natural Hist. Mus. Oat. ; Boyal 
Society's Cot.] B. B. W. 

DEANE, Sin THOMAS NBWENIIAM 
(1828-1899), architect, wos horn at Dun- 
donion, near Cork, on 16 June 1 828. Ha 
was the son of Sir Thomas Deane (1792- 
1871) [q. V.] by his second wife, Eliza, 
daughter Of Bohert O’Oallaghau Newenham, 
and ^anddaughter of Sir Edward Newen- 
ham [q. V.] Deane was educated at Rugby 
and at Trinity College, Dublin, graduating 
B.A. in 1849. He received his early pro- 
fessional training from his father, whoso 
firm of Deane & Woodward he joined in i 


1860, and was thus concerned in n, . 
portant buildings carried out at OxCi ®: 
elsewhere between 1880 and Ifidn r 
Drawn, Sib Thomas, the elder! On'T 
death of his father in 1871 Deane' 
became the sole member of the firm wiwm 
sustained its traditions, and thenieforwS 
occupied the first place in his profesS 
Ireland. His work at 1'" “ 


a number of important additions to LiE 
arohiteoluro, of which St. Ann’s chuiA™ 
Dawson Street, 1867, and the Munster W 
in Dame Street are perhaps ths chief g 
also designed the Clarendon laboratorr J 
examination schools at Oxford. In 1876 k 
was joined in his work by liis eldest s™ 
Thomas Manly Deane, with whom he tei 
mained in partnership till his death, and 
continued to be actively employed mvariom 
works of importance in Ireland. 

Unquestionably the work for which Deaae 
will bo longest remembered is the Soienre 
and Art Museum and National Librawof 
Ireland in Dublin, a work earned out at t 
cost of upwards of 110,0001, and which 
ranks as the most remarkable achievement 
of the ninoteenth century in Ireland in 
original architecture. The work, which 
was entrusted to tho firm as the result of t 
public competition, was begun in 1888, the 
foundation stone being loid by the Prince rf 
Woles (afterwards Edward Vll), and itwee 
completed in 1890, At the public cere- 
mony, at which tho building was dedud 
open, Doane wos loiighled by ths lori-lien- 
tenant of Ireland, the Earl of Zetland. 
This work was followed by important addi- 
tions to the Natural History Museum and 
the National Gallery, and by the building 
of the Royal Dublin Society’s Leotnie 
Theatre, all of these forming part of the 
noble group of buildings of whidi Leinster 
House is the centre. 

Deane was keenly interested in the move- 
ment for the preservation of the national 
monuments and ancient monuments of Ire- 
land, which led to tho passmg, mainly 
through the iustrumcutali^ of Sir John 
Lubbock, of the Ancient Moniimenta Pro- 
tection Acts of 1882 and 1802. He was 
appointed 1 o tho post of injector of national 
and ancient monuments in connection with 
these acts, a congenial office, which occupied 
much of his time and attention iu later 
years. 

He continued the active pursuit of his 
profession till his death, and was constantly 
employed in his later years on various worlts 
of importance iu and out of Ireland, notably 
the University Physiological Lahoratoiy 
and Authropologlool Museum at Oz£)rd, 
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r^rfXfwJIall, Belfast, and tlioOlturoli 
Training Oollego, Dublin The 
gained repute of the firm was shown 
Iwinff among the five selected oom- 
h+n« for the Imperial Institute at South 
&on, and bV the submission of its 
^ Institute of Brilish 

i^teBta to the commissioners of works for 
Son for the new government buildings 
^Whitehall and Parliament Street. 

Deane died suddenly in Dublin on 8 Nov, 
ig 99 He married on 29 Jan. 1860 lien- 
rielts, daughter of ‘Joseph D. Manly of 
Femey, co. Cork, by whom he had several 

jiiUrem^^ a man of a light and olaslic 
temperament and social disposition, and 
esioW a wide popularity in Dublin. He 
ffoa a member of the Koyal Hibernian 
Academy and the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of ‘Ireland. 

[ThB Buildor, 18 Nov. 1800 ; the Arohitoct 
Bid Contract Hoporter, 17 and 24 Nov. (with 
portrait) 1800 ; Journal of tlio Royal Instituto 
(fBritish Arobitocta, 26 Nov. 1800 j tho British 
irchiteet, 17 Nov. 1899 j SirWillbim Grogory's 
Antobiography j private information ; porsonal 
boffledge.] 0. R !?■ 

DEANE, WILLIAM JOHN ^823- 
1896), theologioal writer, born on 6 Oct. 
1823, was tbo third son of John Deane of 
Lymuigton in Hamiishira IIo inntrioulni od 
from Oriel Oollego, Oxford, on 26 Oct. 1823, 
graduating B.A. in 1847 and M.A. in 1872. 
He was ordained deacon in 1847 and priest 
in 1849. Ho was sucoessivoly curate of 
Hugby (1847-9), curate of Wick Eiseiiigton 
in Gloucestershire (1849-62), and rector of 
South Thoveshy in Lincolnshire (1862-3). 
In 1853 he was mosenled by tho chancellor 
of the duchy ofLancastor to tho rooLory of 
Asheu in Essex, which ho retained until his 


Deane was the author of a number of oxe- 
getical works, written in a clear and into- 
lesting manner. In 1881 bo edited tho 
Cheek, Latin, and English ioxls of the 
‘Book of Wisdom’ for tho Olavondon Press, 
uritk critical notes, and in 18U1 ho nub- 
Med |Peoudepigrapba,’ a well-written 
description and estimate of tho apocryphal 
boolffl. He died at Ashen on SO May ‘1806, 
having a widow, three sons, and three 
daughters. Ho was hurled on 4 Juno in 
Ashen churchyard, undor tho east window 
of the chancel. 

Brides the worlts already mentioned ho 
published: 1. ‘A Oatccliism of tho Holy- 
days os observed by tho Ohurcdi of England,’ 
London, 1860, 18mo ; 3rd edit. 1886, 8vo. 
2. ‘The Proper Lessons from tho Old Testa- 


ment for Sundays and other Ilolydays with 
a Plain Commentary,’ London, 180 1, 12mD. 
Ho also fui'nishcd biographies of Abraham, 
Joshua, Samuel, Saul, and David for Rout- 
lodge’s seiios of ‘Men of the Bible,’ and 
contiibutcd introductions to Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, Hoseo, Joel, Amos, and Micab In 
the ‘ Pulpit Commentary.’ In 1860 he edited 
a volume of ‘Lyra Sanotoriim’ (London, 
8vo), and he was a frequent contributor to 
tho ‘ Thinker.’ 

[Sufiblk and Essex Ereo Press, 6 June 1895 ; 
Crockford's Cloiioal Directory; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxen. 1716-1886.] E. I. 0. 

DEBBIEG}, HDGH (1731-1810), gene- 
ral, royal engineers, was born in 1731. He 
ontored tho roynl artillery as matross on 
i April 1742, obtained a cadetship in May 
1744, and in April 1746 became cadet- 
gunner. On 7 May 1746 be was attached 
as an engineer to tho expedition under Lieu- 
tenant-general Sinclair against L’Orient. 
He took part in the siege of that place in 
September, and in the subsequent descent 
on Quiberon. lie then resumed his studies 
at tlio Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wibJi. On SO Jaa. 1747 be was appointed 
engineer extraordinary in Flanders. Deb- 
biog attracted the attention of the Duke of 
Unmborland and Marshal Bathiaul by his 
boldness and intolligeuco, and was mado an 
extra aide-de-camp to the duke. He was 
present at tho battle of Yal on 2 July, when 
ho displayed conspicuous valour, winni^ 
tho praise of tho commondor-in-chiof. Ho 
served at Borgon-op-Zoom during tho siege 
by Iho Fronou from 14 July to 17 Sept. 
(O.S.), when it was taken by Bssault. 

On tho suspension of hosliliticB Dsbbiog 
was one of the engineers sMocted to moke a 
survey of the seat of war in Brabant, and 
was placed on the eslablishmunt os prac- 
tiUonor ongiuoer on 2 April 1748. After tho 
conclusion of tho treaty of Aix-la-Cliapollo, 
on 7 Oct. 1748, he returned homo ond was 
employed on survw operations in Scotland 
and tho north of England, assisting Colonel 
Dngald Campbell in tho construction of the 
military road from Nowoastlo-on-Tyne to 
Carlisle, which, with its fourteen bridges, 
was completed in 1762, ond was commended 
as one of tho straiglilost and best laid-out 
roads in tho kingdom. 

On 2 Ang. 1761 Dubbieg was promoted to 
bo sub-ongincer on tho establisWent, and 
wossont to Chatham, whoro he was employed 
on the defences. His plan of Chatham 
linos, dated 1766, is in the British Museum. 
On 1 Sept. 1760 he received a commission 
as lieutenant in the 87th foot, thou serving 
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in Germany, and in the following year re- obsolete. In 1703 he extended his sn 
turned to survey work in Scotland. On to Grilce and Onrboniere harbour in Co 

14 May 1767 he becamo a lieutenant of royal tion Bay. In the following year he reto 
engineers. to England. 

Debbieg was promoted to be captain-lieu- _ In 1706 he was appointed chief ene‘ 
tenant on 4 Jan. 1768, and shortly after pro- in Newfoundland, but did not proDeedtUrt^ 
needed on active service to North America, until June 1760. In 1707 he was sent*** 
lie arrived at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on a secret mission to France and Spsun n* 

9 Moy, and joined the expedition under made plans of Barcelona, Carthagena Cad 

Major-general Jefirey (afterwards Lord) Am- and Coruna, which are in the British m 
herst [q. v.] against Louisbourg. He took seum, together with o manuscript entidej 
part in the action on landing at Cape Breton ‘ Remarks and Observations on several 
on 8 June, and was assistant quartermaster- ports in ^lain and Fronoe during a Jontn^ 
general under Wolfe at the sioge of Louis- in those Couutrios in 1707-1768.’ Lunj 
bourg from 11 June until its capitulation on , these travels ho was subjected to suspicioif 
26 July. The siege was a difBoult one, and ill-trealinont, and confinement, for he -vfJ 
Debbieg, who was a man after Wolfe's own not at libertjr to divulge his profession or 
hoait, resolute and daring, giving 1 ittle hood the purpose of his t ravels. Ills mission was 
to rule or system where they interfered with however, suceossMly accomplished, end for 
his views of the host mode of at lack, had liis eflioienoy, ardour, and tact George III 

many opportunities of displaying his valu- granted him a pension for life of 11. per diem 

ahle quautios. He was promoted to bo cap- on 10 March 1709. 

tain on 17 March 1769. _ In this year lie served on the committee 

He served under Wolfe as aesislant of engineers at West minster to report on the 
quartermaster-general throughout the cam- works necessary to comploto the defences of 
pnign of 1769 in Canada, was present at the Gibraltar. In the meantime Ms proposels 
siege of Quebec frum 10 July to 18 Sept., at for tho dol'enoo of Newfoundland had beea 
the repulse of Montmorency on 81 July, at in abeyance on account of the cost, and et 
the battle on the plains of Abraham on tlis end of 1770, having, much againat his 
13 Sepl.^ and in the operations which termi- will, submittod an inferior but less costly 
natod with the oapitulatiou of (he garrison at schomo of dofonoe, it was ordorsd to be csn 
Q uebec on 18 Sept. During tho actual siege riod out. On 23 J uly 1772 ho was promoted 
he temporarily gave np his appointment on to bo brevot major, and during the next three 
Wolfe’s staff to take his share of the engineor years was employed in various secret mis- 
duties. He wae with Wolfe when he fell, sions, which ho carried out to the satisfactioa 
and figures in Weat’e celebrated painting of of the govonimoiit. 
the incident. In December 1776 ho woe appointed chief 

Debhiog was at tho battle of Sillery on ongiiioer in Amorica on the application of 
28 April 1760, and served in tho stubborn Sir Guy Carleton (afterwards first baroa 
defence of Quebec againat the Fruiidi until Dorclieslor) [q.v.] for his services for the 
the siege was raised on 17 May. Subso- dofeiioo of Qiioboo, but for reasons not now 
quontly ho took part in the opornfione to tracoablo he resignod the appointment. On 
complete tho subjugation of Canada, ending 29 Aug. 1777 ho woe jiroiiioled to be brevet 
with the capitulation of Montreal on 8 idopt. lioutonont-colonol, and in tho autumn was 
Ho accompanied tho army to Halifax, Nova suleotod as chiof engineer on the staff of 
Scotia, where ho acted for a time as chief Joffroy, Lord Amherst, commander-in-ebief. 
engineer during the absence of Colonel On 17 March 1778, in addition to his staff 
Bastido. duties, he was appointed chief engineer at 

In 1762, the French having seized New- Chatham. He carried out the approved de- 
foundland, Debbieg acoompaiiiod the oxpe- signs by Dosmarelz and Skinner for the de- 
dition sent to recapture it, landing with the fenoe of Chatham, but criticised them un- 
troopa at Torbay, nine miles from iSt. John’s, favourably. IIo constructed a militaiy 
under a heavy fire on 12 Sept. On the same bridge across tho Tliames between Tilbury 
day he took part in the action of Quiddy- and Gravesend, formed of barges so arranged 
Viddy and tho attack on St. .Tohn’s, which that a cut could bo easily made for naviga- 
Bnrronderodonthol8th,ondwithitt]iew]iolG lion. This bridge was maintained until the 
of Newfoundland. Debbieg sent homo a invasion scare hnd passed away. In 1770 
plan of tho operations of tho troops, showing his proposed additions to the defences of 
the town, hai^our, and vicinity of St., Tohn’s, Chatham and Sheernesa were ordered to 
He repoired the defences and designed new be carried out. He invent od a movable 
works to replace some whioh had bocome oJmaux de /rise and a machine on wheels 
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a treaoli, an engraving of 
ifi>en in arose’s ‘Military An- 

“fibi proposed to raise a corps of mili- 
t„%tificer8 at home on the mo^el of the 
iflanies at Gibraltar, and developed the 
in a letter to Loi-d Amherst dated 
VTuIv 1779j proposal was not 

toorably received at the lime, although 
eiffht years later it woa adopted. 

Wen Lord George Gordon decided, at the 
' tinff of 39 May 1780, to niardi on 2 Juno 
S a ‘no popery’ mob to the House of 

fioaimons. Lord Amherst committed to Deb- 

the tasli of placing the public buildings 
in in a state of defence. Little 

time was availoble ; but when, five days later, 
the riots commenced he had been oble to 
tube effectual measures for the protection of 
the Bank of England, the British Musoura, 
and other public buildings and olllcea, as 
mil as the New lliver head. On the 3rd, 
and again on 7 June, he assisted Colonel 
Tmtfeton in defending the Bank of Eng- 
Und against the mob, who, finding the prin- 
cipal public buildings prepared for dofonoo, 
their vengeance on Homan catholic 
chapela and the houses of public men who 
had supported the relief of Roman catholics. 
The riots ceased on 7 Juno as soon as tlie 
king ordered active military inoasuros, but 
Debbieg continued to exercise his metro- 
politan responsibility yintil early in Julv, 
when trade oud tronciuillity were completoly 
ce-estahlished. In the meant imo he fur- 
nished the Bank of England with plans and 
estimates for molting the buildings perma- 
nently secure. 

At the manoeuvres of 1780 the king com- 
plimented Debbiegon thorapidity with wbioh 
he threw three bridges across the Thames 
hdow Gravesend, by which the whole army 
was quickly transferred from Essex to Kent. 
In October Debbieg submitted to Lord 
Sandwich a proposal to close Gillingham 
Creek, and to improve the navigation of tlio 
Medway at Chatham. The idea was in ad- 
vance of the time, but was carried out eighty 
years later. He also proponed. In Januaiy 
1781, a new pontoon equipment, which was 
adopted by the board of ordnance and con- 
tinued in use for many years. 

On 24 Jan. 1781 Debbieg was promoted 
to be sub-direotor and major in the royal 
engineers, and on 20 Nov. 1782 to bo colonel. 
It was about this time that he selected for 
kis clerk William Cobbott [q. v.], then a 
recruit in one of the depot battalions at 
Chatham, 

On the third duko of RicUmoHd becoming 
master-general of the ordiiauoo in March 


1782, Debbieg, who had had some passages 
of arms with nim on the subject of defence, 
and had been attached by him in the House 
of Lords in the previous November, found, 
or fancied he found, his position slighted 
and his oilieial representations ignored; and 
when the duke obtained a royal warrant for 
the reduction and reorganisation of the royal 
engineers in 1784, by which the emoluments 
of the colonels were very largely reduced, 
Dohbieg’s hot temper and outspokenness got 
the bettor of his judgment, and he wrote a 
l>rivate letter to the duke, couched in such 
strong terms that he was tried by a general 
court-martial, and sentenced to bo repri- 
manded. In the following year the House 
of Commons nominated Debbieg to be a 
member of the hoard of land and sea oIEcors 
to report on the defences of the kingdom, 
but the duko refused to allow him to serve, 
and for some years ho was nnamploycd. 
Having worked out aud submitted a scheme 
of considerable merit and bwndtli of view 
for tlio defence of the kingdom, of which 
no notice whatever was taken, he wrote 
another intemperate letter to the duke, 
dated 16 March 1780, and published it in 
the ‘ Gasetteer.’ lie was again tried by a 

S ouoral court-marl iai, and sentenced to be 
oprivod_ of rank and pay for six months. 
This incident is roforvccl to in the ' Hoiltad’ 
in the Hues beginning 

Learn, thoiiehtleas Debbieg, now no more a 
youth, 

The WOOS unnumhorsd that encompass truth, 

His conduct does not seem to have been 
considered very serious, for he was received 
at court before his six months’ susponsiou 
had expired, and was promoted to bo major- 
genornl on 12 Oct. 1703, nnd lieutenaul- 
goneral on I Jan. 1708. Much to his indig- 
nation he was posted 1o tlio invalid engineers 
on Si Aug. 1700. On 1C March 1800 the 
king granted him a special additional pen- 
sion in consideration of his services, and he 
was promoted to ho general on 26 Sept. 
1803. 

Debbieg died at his residence in Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, on 27 May 
1810, leaving two .sons in the army — Cle- 
ment (d, 18 April 1819), in the C7th foot, 
and Henry, in the 44ui fool, who became 
a liouteuant-coloiiel and fort major of 
Dartmouth castle. His wife died in March 
1801. 

[Royal Engiueors’ Eooords ; Royal Engineers 
Journal, 1887 ; Gent. Mag. 1789 , 1801 , 1810 , 
1819 ; Bnropenn Msg. 1789 , 1790, 1810 ; Ann. 
Biog. 1836 ; Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. ii.; 
Ooriiwallis Corrosp. vol, lii.; Rotes and Queries, 
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lat ser. toI, v. ; Proceedings General Couits- 
Martial, 1781 and 1789; King’s HSS, Brit. 
Mus. , Board of Ordnance Papers.] B. H, Y. 

DJEMAUS, EGBERT (1829 P-1874), 
biographer or Latimer and Tjndale, born 
about 1829, was educated at Edinburgh 
University, where he was signet medallist 
and graduated M.A. on 13 Eeb. 1860, He 
became master of the Breadalbane school at 
Aberfeldy in Perthshire, and in 1866 ad- 
dressed a ‘ Letter to the Bight Hon, Earl 
Granville, Lord President oT the Council’ 
(Edinburgh, 8yo), criticising the recent re- 
gulations enacted by the committee of coun- 
cil on education for improving the efSoiency 
of the government school teachers. In the 
same year he was appointed principal of the 
grammar school at ^nwich; in 1867 he be- 
came a fellow of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, and in 1868 he was nominated 
master at the West End Academy, Aber- 
deen. In 1860 he was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Down and Oonnor, and in 1862 
priest by the same prelate. Prom 1800 to 
1866 he was chaplain to Thomas George 
Suther, bishop of Aberdeen, and in 1865 he 
became senior curate of St. Luhe’s, Chelsea, 
where he remained until his death. In 1809 
he was also appointed principal of White- 
lands Training Oollego, an institution founded 
by the National Society for training school- 
mistresses for the church schools. 

Demaus is best remembered for his bio- 
graphies of Latimer and Tyudole. His 
‘ Hugh Latimer ’ (London, 8vo) appeared in 
1869, a new and revised edition Doing pub- 
lished in 1881. In 1871 he issued ‘ William 
Tyndale ; a Contribution to the early History 
of the English Bible,’ a work of great bio- 
graphical and bibliographical excellence. A 
now edition, slightly revised by Mr. Richard 
Lovett, appeared m 1886. In compiling 
these two works Demaus showed great 
thoroughness of research as wbU as critical 
ability and power of narrative. In the case 
of Tyndale nis investigations were so com- 
plete that the subsequent publication of the 
‘ Letters ond Papers of Henry VIII ’ has 
added nothing or importance in regard to 
the history of the reformer. Demaus died 
of apoplexy at 11 St. Leonard's Terrace, 
Chelsea, on 16 March 1874. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Demaus was the author of : 1. ' The Analy- 
sis of Sentences ; with apx>licatious to parsing, 
punctuation, and composition,’ Edinburgh, 

1868, 12mo ; 4lh edit. 1871, 8vo, 2. ‘A 
Class-book of English Prose,’ Edinburgh, 

1869, 8vo. 8. ‘Introduction to the History 
of English Literature,’ Edinburgh, I860, 
Bvo. 4. ‘ The Young Scholor's Guido,’ 


Edinburgh, 1860, lOmo. 6. 
of Scripture History,’ Edinburgh, 186 Sr 
6. ‘English Literature and Kofc 
London, 1866, 8vo. 7. ‘The S 
Historical Sketch,’ London, 1873 Svo ’ H 
also edited ‘ Selections from “ParadiseLn^tS 
(Edinburgh, 1867 8voi 2nd eS^ n 
pmo), and contnbutod several biograpHa 
to ‘ Biutish Heroes and Worthies,’ ffin 
1871| 4t0e * 

[Demaus’s Works, Orockford's CaoricalDiW 
tory; Boase’s Modern English Biography,] 

DENISON, GEORGE ANTHO^ 
(1806-1806),archdeaeon of Taunton, horn at 
Ossington, Nottinghamshire, on 11 Dse 
1806, was fourth son of John Denison, mw' 
chant, of Leeds, M.P. for Colchester, 1802-6 
and for Minehoad, 1807-12, by bis second 
wife, Obarlotte Estwicke [of. Ddhisoit En- 
waud, tbe elder, 1801-1864; Ddniboit, Johb 
EvBLVir, Viscount Ossinoton, 1800-1873 • 
and Dmnsoir, Sib William Tnoius. IfiOi! 
1871]. ’ ^ 

He was educated at private schools at 
Eton, and at Oxford, for which he was pta- 
paredhy aprivate tutor, Charles Drury, whose 
severe discipline he was accustomed to de- 
sorihe os the most salutary experienos of h« 
life. He matriculated from Christ Ohmeh 
on 14 Nov. 1823, graduated B.A. (first dasa 
in literal iumamoive) in 1827, and proceeds 
M.A. in 1880, He twice gained the chia- 
cellor’s prize — by his Latin essay In 1828, in 
which year he was elected fellow of Orisl 
College, and by his English essay in 1829, 
Li 1832 he took holy orders and the Cud- 
deadon oure of souls. A coHoge tutoiship, 
to which ho was elected in 1830, he retomscl 
until 1836, when he exchanged it for the 
office of treasurer. Oriel society he found 
extremely uncongenial, and in 1888 accepted 
from his brother the vicarage of Brondwin- 
Bor, Dorset. He was collated on 10 Aug, 
1841 to the prebend of Wilsford end 
Woodford in the church of Sarum, and on 
28 April 1849 to the ninth prohondof Oomhs 
in the ohuroh of Wolla, whiob he exchanged 
for the two prebends of Milverton in the 
samo church, on his appointment, SO Sept, 
1861, to the arclideaoonry of Taunton, At 
the same time he exchanged the vicarage of 
Broadwinsor for that of East Brent, Somer- 
set. 

Erom tho first a strong high churchman, 
Denison united with Manning in organising 
resistance to tihe regulation of paroidiiiu 
schools by the slate [see Mabnibo, Essbi 
Edwab:^. He also joined in the protests 
against Hampden’s preferment to the see of 
Hereford, and tho final judgment in the 
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IlAMPDDN, WBNir DIOK- 

toHAJi, Ghobo-b OoBNUI-niBl, pd 
*®'w,nsdf defendant in another ecolesiaa- 
dl^re. The high standard of 
doctrine -which, as examining 
Jtolain to the bishop of Bath and Wells, 
I ?.?hefore the candidates for ordination 
U toa^^w“«ewth the bishop's oommis- 
^ in which Penison was so i)]- 
Ke bishop that he resigned (June 1863) 
BiSOX, lliOEABD, D.P.] .He then de- 
Dhis doctrinal position with exaotitu^de 
vAmb sermons preached in Wells Oathe- 
S. 6 Nov. 1863 14 May 1864), 
nlioh by their explicit affirmation of the 
Stive real presence in the elements, and 
tie consequent adorability of the sacrament, 
honah not of the sensible species, furnished 
die Evangelical Alliance with matter for 
Btoceedings in the ecclesiastical courts, The 
Lseotttion, initiated ostensibly ^ the Rev. 
Wh Ditcher, vicar of South Brent, was 
with the utmost vigour, and mot 
ffith an equally stout resistance. The re- 
ad!, as in the Gorham case, served only to 
dlusttate the uncertainty of the law. Deni- 
son’s views were declared contrary to the 
28fli and 29th of the Articles of Religion by 
Archbishop Sumner, sitting with aaseasors 
at Bath on 12 Aug. 1863, and as Denison 
declined to recant, he was sentenced to de- 
privation (22 Got.) The execution of the 
OTtenoe was, however, deferred ponding 
an appeal to the court of arches, which re- 
Bulted in its reversal on a technical point 
(23 April 1867), and an appeal from this 
decision was dismissed by tuo judicial com- 
mittee of tiie privy council (6 Feb. 1868), 
iritWt any determination of the substau- 
tivs question. 

Denison was editor of the ' Oliurcli and 
State Review’ from its commenooment in 
W to its cessation in 1806. For many 
years he was a potent foroo in the convoca- 
tion of Oantorhury, which he succeeded in 
committing in 1863 to a censure (20 May) 
of Gidenso’s ' Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua critically examined,’ and in the fol- 
lowing year to a more formal condemnation 
(24 JuneJ of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ lie 
also led tne illiberal opposition to the en- 
dowment of the regiuB chair of Greek at 
Oxford, for no other reason than that it was 
held by Benjamin Jewett [q. v, Siippl.], and 
entered his protest against Dr. Temple’s con- 
secration to the see of Exeter (December 
1869), On the question of national educa- 
tion he continued to the end irreconcilable, 
and viewed the compromise ciTcclod in 1870 
with unmitigated disgust, Tlis attempt to 
fotecloBe the discusBiou on the Athanasian 


Greed, in the course of Dean Stanley's speech 
in the lower house of the convocation of 
Canterbury, on _24 April 1872, caused a dra- 
matic scene which terminated in his tempo- 
rary secession from the assembly. Essen- 
tially a high churchman of the old school, 
Demsou never became a thorough-going ritu- 
alist, though in 1877 he joined the Society 
of the Holy Cross. Of the higher criticiem 
he remained entirriy unreceptive, and hie 
disapprobatbn of ' Lux Mundi ’ caused his 
secession in 1892 from the English Ohurch 
Union, of which he had been one of the 
founders. . His latsr life was embittered by 
the recognition that the cause for which he 
hod BO Blm'dily contended was at least tem- 
porarily lost, His closing years were spent 
in comparative seclusion at East Bi-cnt, 
where, on 31 March 1890, he died. Plis 
remama were interred in East Brent chnrch- 
yaa-d on 26 March. 

Denison was os genial in society as he was 
unsparing in controversy. lie reserved his 
odium theologmm exclusively for public use; 
nor did antipodal divergence of view in the 
least degree impair the harmony of his 
private relations with Dean Stanley. To 
Gladstone's political action he was in his 
later years resolutely opposedj aud his ve- 
hement denunciations in print of Glad- 
stone’s character and opinions attracted 
mnoh public notice. As a parish priest he 
was an interesting example of a typo now 
almost extinct — uigniBcd, kindly and pater- 
nally doepotio, with a keen eye to the tem- 
poral as well as the spiiituiu needs of his 
llook. With him originated the now popu- 
lar festival of 'harvest homo,’ and East 
Brent owes him a permanent debt of grati- 
tude for the improvement at his own ex- 

f onso of its water supply. lie married, on 
Sept. 18S8, Georgtaiia (1819-1008), eldest 
dau^tor of Joseph Warner Henley. 

Besides his orchidiaconal charges, the 
sermons on the Holy Eucharist already re- 
ferred to, with others of his sermons, and 
some letters and other fugitive pieces, Deni- 
son published in 1866 1 Saravia on the Holy 
Eucharist. The original Latin from the 
MS. in the British Museum, now printed 
for the first time,’ edited with a trans- 
lation (London, 8vo); a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Anglo-catholic sacra- 
mental doctrine. He was also author of: 
1, ' Notes of my Life,’ London, 1878, Syo j 
Srd edit. 1879. 2. ‘ Mr, Gladstone,’ London, 
1886: a violent political diatribe which 
reached a fourth edition in 1886. 3. 'Supple- 
jnent to “Notes of my Life,” 1879, and 
*' Mr. Gladstone,” 1886,’ Oxford and London, 
1898, 8 VO. 
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[Boster’B Alumni Oxon, and Index IScelosipti- 
cus ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eool. Angl. ; Prooeodings 
againet the Ai'obdeacon of Taunton. . . . Ite- 
printod from the official documents and other 
authentic sources, Bath, 1867; Mooro'e Privy 
Council Oases, li. 324 ; Phillimore's Eeclesias- 
tical Law, i. 632; Chronicles of Convocation, 
1868-93 ; Notes of my Life and Supplement 
thereto above cited; J. B. Mosley's Letters; 
Overton and Wordsworth’s Life of Christopher 
Wordsworth, bishop of Lincoln ; Ptrrcell’s Life 
of Manning ; Benson's Life of Archbishop Ben- 
son; Soiborne's Memorials, Family and Per- 
sonal; Liddon’sLifo of Pasoy; _ Davidson and 
Bonham's Life of Archbishop Tait ; Mocdonell’a 
Life of Archbishop Magee; Prothero's Life of 
Doan Stanley ; Dean Burgon’s Lives of Twelve 
Good Men ; Goulburn’s Life of Doan Burgon ; 
Life of Dean Butler; Gent. Mag. 1838, ii. 643; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1896 ; Times, 
23 March 1896 ; Ann. Bog. 1896, ii. 142; Guar- 
dian, 26 March, 1 April 1896 ; Westminster 
Goeette, 23 March 1896.] L M. B. 

DENMAM,GEOEGE(1819-1896), judge 
of the high court of justice, was the twelfth 
child and seventh son of Thomas, first baron 
Denman [q. v.], by Theodosia Anno, eldest 
daughter or the Eov. Eiohnrd Vevers, rector 
of Kattering. He was born on 23 Deo. 1810 
at 60 Eussell Square, London, and was edu- 
cated first at Eelsted and then at Eraton 
school. He entered Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in October 1838, and obtained a 
scholarship there in 1840. As son of a jmer 
he was permitted to go in for tho classical 
tripos without competing for mathematical 
honours, and distinguished himsolf as senior 
classic in 1842. lie also proved himself an 
athlete, rowing No. 7 in tho boat-race ogainst 
Oxford in both 1841 and 1842, and winning the 
Oolquhouu sculls in October 1842, In 1812 
he graduotod B.A., and was elected fellow 
of his college on 10 Oct. 1843 ; he iirocoeded 
M.A. in 1846, and acted as auditor of Trinity 
from 1862 to 1866. Encouraged by Ins 
father to choose tho bar as a profession ho 
became a student at Lincoln’s Inn in No- 
vember 1843, entering the chambers of a 
well-known conveyancer, Peter Bellinger 
Brodie [q.v.] In November 1841 he became 
a pupil of (Sir) Barnes Peacock [q. v.T, then 
a junior in large practice, with whom "he re- 
mained until he was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 24 Nov. 1840. He joined 
tho home circuit on 2 March 1849, where he 
gradually acquired prootico, and during his 
early years at the bar acted os a law-reporter 
on the staff of the ‘Law Journal.’ 

In ] 866 ho unsuccessfully stood as pavlio- 
menlory candidate for the university of 0am- 
bridge in the liberal interest on the death of 
Henry Goulburn [q. v.], and in the follow- 


ing yoarwasjappointed counsel to the mj, 


versity ; he was created a Q.C. in Igei a,' 
the general election in Mav 18B9 tl * 
elected M.P. for Tiverton as Lord 

or/tTs'a nnMann*tiii nnH IiaIJI j 


ston’s colleague, and held the seat until Irn 
excepting a short interval, 1866-6, In nli' 
liament he interested himself in the reft™ 
of the law of evidence in criminal trials 
on 20 Juno 1860 moved the second 


of tha felony and misdemeanor bill Tpia 
the object of assimilating procsediMB os 
trial to those ot nisi prius. The bill passed 
the Commons, but was abandoned aftei 
alteration in the Lords. Five yeara lat® 
22 Feh. 1865, he successfully carried throuvi 
a similar measure, the felony and mule, 
meaner evidence and practice biU, The 
Evidence further Amendment Act^ 1809 
popularly known as Denman’s Act, by whiti! 

witnesses professing no religious belief vote 
enabled to affirm in courts of justice, and 
parties before iucompetont were enabled to 
give evidence, was entirely due to his initia- 
tive. 

On 8 May 1864 he seconded a motion for 
a Bolect committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of maintaining the punislunent of 
death {Mansard, clxxiv. 2069), and 19 liay 
1866 he carried a resolution in favour of 
lieving attorneys and solicitors fiom the 
payment of an annual eortificate duty, whioh, 
however, led to no practical result (tS , cLW 
666). He was always in favour of enlare- 
ing the operation of tho various reform biha 
and took an active part in the debate on the 
representation of the people bill, 1867. In 
all quostioiis in parliament aflbeting the 
public schools and universities he exmhited 
groat interest and supported the university 
tests hill, 23 May 1870 (Mansard, cei. 
1280). 

In October 1872 Denman was chosen to 
succeod Sir Jamos ShawWiUesrq.v.jintb 
court of common ploas. As the son of a 
poer ho did not aocopt tho customary knight- 
hood. In Novemhor 1876, by virtue of the 
Judicature Act, ho became justice of the 
common pleas division of the high court. 
From 1881 to 1802, when he retired from 
the bonohj he aclod as judge of the Ugh 
court of justice, queen’s bench division. 
After retirement ho became a privy coun- 
cillor, January 1893, and occasionally sat on 
the judicial committee of the privy council, 

Denman was popular on the bench, but 
was more distinguished as a graceful scholar 
than as a strong lawyer. He was gifted 
with a fine presence and a beautiful voice, 
and maintained without effort the dignity of 
his office. From his school days he was a 
facile writer of verses, ond tliroughout life 
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^HBdiodtttOranley Gardens, London, S.W., 
01 Sent. 1896, and was buried in the 
Sia^ at Willian, nearnitehin. A 
Swith an inscription by Dr. Sandyswas 
“Sd in the chapel of Beptonsobool to has 

Corr^and a mLorial scbolarship founded 
Se wme school by public subscription. 
He niarried, 19 Feb. 1863, Charlotte, dniigh- 
Mof Samuel Hope, banker, of Liyei-pool, 
by whom he had sw children j hls eldest son, 
Vj, G, L. Denman, was appointed a motro- 
^itan nolice magistrate in 1890. 

portrait of Denman by II. T. Wells, 
E A. in oils, is in the possession of his son, 
Mr G. L. Denman; of this there is a photo- 
naVure print. Another portrait by Samuel 
Carter hangs in tho library at llepton school. 
A atastch by Wells and o nihiiatiiro in child- 
hood by F. Oorbeau are in tho possession of I 
bis yovmger son, Mr. Arthur Denman. 
Denman published in 1871 a translation of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy ' in Greek elegiac verse, which 
be dedicated to Sir Alexander Oockburn, 
the lord chief justice, and in 1873 the first 
book of Pope’s translation of the ‘Iliad’ in 
Latin elegiacs, which ho dedicated to W. 13. 
Gladstone; in 1896 ho printed for private 
ciroulation a translation of ‘ I’roinetlious 
Bound’ in English verse. lie wrote tho 
Latin epitaph in the vestibule of Lluooln's 
hm chapel to the memory of Lord-justice 
Bowen. ‘Intervalla,’ a solootion of his verses 
in Greek, Latin, and English, was publialiod 
for private circulation in 1698, 

[Timas, 22 Sopt. 1800; Cambridge Boview, 
1896 , notice written by J, E. Sandys; aiitohio- 
graphical notes of Goorge Donnmn, 181Q-17, 
printed for private circulation 1807 ; Hansard, 
Pari. Dohates ; information kindly ailbrdod by 
Mr. George Denman and Hr. Artlinr Doninao, 
m.] W. O-n. 

DENMAN, THOMAS, second Babok 
D iMAif of Dovedale (1806-1891), horn in 
London on 80 July 1806, was tho Aral son 
of Thomas Doiimau, first Boron Doiimon 

S g. V.], by his wifo Theodosia Anno, oldest 
laughtsT of Bichard Vevors, rector of Ket- 
tering. George Denman [q, v. Suppl.] was 
his brother. He was educated at Eton and 
Drasenose College, Oxford. He matricu- 
lated on 17 May 1833. Tlo was oallod to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Tun in 1833, and acted 
as associate to hie father when chiof-justico 
of England, holding this position for eigh- 
teen years, 

He succeeded to the peerage on tho death 
of hie father on 33 Sept, 1864, Denman 
was always ooncoruod rather with politics 
than law. During his long life as a peer he 


was a regular frequenter of the House of 
Lords, but won notoriety rather fironi his 
eccentricities than any eminent qualifica- 
tions. Limitation of the diirntion otepocchoa 
in tho House of Lords and the granting of 
female suffrage were subjects to which he 
unsuccessfully devoted hia support. Year 
after yenx with unfailing regularity, from 
1886 to 1894, he brought in hills to secure 
these objects, and, despite his inability on 
any occasion to aooure even a second reading, 
he was not deterred from making frese 
efibrta in each succeeding year. He died 
without issue at the King’s Arms, Berwiok- 
on-Tweod, on 9 Aug. 1804, 

_ Denman married, on 12 Aug. 1829, Geor- 

f ina, eldest daughter of Thomas Boo ; she 
ied on 26 April 1871, He married, se- 
condly, on 10 Oct, 1871, Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of James Aitchison of Alderston, co. 
Haddington, and by royal liesneo on 20 Dec. 
1879 ossumod tho aclditioual surname of Ail- 
chisou under tho will of his wife’s mother. 
There is a lithograph portrait print of Lord 
Donmon by Wolfon. 

[OompleUFeorflgB by 0, E. 0[oknynB]; lion- 
sard’s Debatss; Times, 11 Aug. 181)4.] W. 0-Ji. 

DENTON, WILLIAM (1816-1888), 
divine and author, born in March 1815 at 
Newport in tho Is! o of Wight, woe the oldest 
son of Jomes Donion of that town. lie 
matriculated from Worcester Oollogo, Ox- 
ford, on 28 May 1841, graduating B.A. in 
1844 and M.A, in 1848, In 1844 he was 
ordained deacon as curate of St. Andrew's, 
Brodiield, in Berkshire, and most in 1816 
as curate of Barking. In 1847 he became 
ciu'alo of Shoreditch, and in 1860 ho was 
presented to tho vicarage of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Oripplogato, which ho retained till bis 
death. Jn 1861 ho published a pamphlet 
entitled ' Obsorvations on tho Displacement 
of the Poor by Metropolitan Railways and 
by other Public Improvements' (London, 
8yo), wliicb attract cd some attention. On 
28 Pob, the Earl of Derby presented a peti- 
tion from Denton to the Houso of Lords, 
and the question was the sulijoct of debate 
for two nights. Another publication, ‘ The 
Christians in Turkey ’ (London, 1868, 8vo), 
in which he maintained that tho English 
diplomatic a^nts in tho Levant had long 
been ongageu in a conspiracy of silence in 
regard to Idle wrongs of tho ray ah, attracted 
Ultle attention at the timo of issue; but 
in 1876, when tho ‘Bulgorlaai otrooitiea’ 
stimulated popular iulorest, the original 
edition was speedily exhausted, ond n now 
and enlarged edition appeared. A third 
cation was reached in 1877, and was traus* 
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''T^ir^ated at the higli scliool in that 
ritvXrwards entering, while still a youth, 
of Glasgow Bank, where he served 
„n,B Tears. ^ In 1861 he emigrated to 

MoSi, f 

'j.^oh he left about 1869 to join some 
Sves in business at Melbourne. Within 
thies yearn, m 1863, ho wont to 
Oaeensland and set up as on auctioneer, 
Sinir connections at the some tune with 
rfding society work and banking entor- 
he was an original promoter, and for 
S time a director, of the Eoyal Bank of 


*Son entered political life in 1872, 
when he was eleotod to the Queensland 
flonse of Assembly for Eiioggera. On 
10 May 1876 ho booame minister of works 
towards the dose of Arthur Maoftli8tor’s[q.v.] 
..econd administration j and on 6 Juno, when 
the eovemment went out, bocamo treasurer 
oBdm George Thorn, oontinuiug under the 
Son. John Dougins, when tho ministry was 
^constructed, till 21 Jan. 1879. In 1882 
he visited England. On 81 Deo. 1883 he 
beenme treasurer in Sir Samuel Walker 
Gfriffith's first odministrotion. lie was a 
pwnW of the federal council which mot at 
Hobart in 1880, and acted as premier during 
Griffith’s absence in Englond for tho oole- 
biation of the jubileoj on 17 Aug. 1887 ho 
retigned office owing to a serious difiorenco 
of opinion with his colloogues as to the im- 
position of a land tax to arrest the fall of the 
Wnue from land. He folt so strongly on 
the subject that he also resignod his sent and 
gave his oonstituonoy tho chanee of ex- 
pressing their opinion ; he was re-elocbed 
after an exciting oontest. At the general 
eleotion of 1888, however, ho was defeated 
at ToomW, a constituency carved out of 
his old one. For the next year ho devoted 
himself to his business, but retiri^ from it 
in 1889 wont for a long stay in Europe, re- 
siding at times, besides the United Hingdom, 
in loanee, Holland, Belgium, G ormany, Italy, 
and Greece. He did not roturn to Queens- 
land till early in 1893. 

On his return Dioksonat once took up the 
question of introducing coloured labour on 
the Queensland sugar estates. In April 
1893 he brought the question before the elec- 
torate by oftering himself os candidate in the 
hy-electionfor Bulimba. He was suocossfui 
and was re-elected at the general elections 
of 1893 and 1896. In this last year ho repre- 
sented Queensland in the federal oouucu of 
Australia at Hobart. In Felwunry 1897 he 
was made secretary for railways by Nelson. 
In March 1898 ho booame minister Ibr homo 
affairs and almost immediatoly proceeded to 


Hobart to represent Queensland at the postal 
conference; the change of premier, when 
Thomas Joseph Byrnes [q. v. Suppl.] suc- 
ceeded Sir Hugh Muir Nelson, did not affect 
his position. On 1 Oct, 1898, on Byrnes’s 
doatli, he became premier, taking olfice as 
chief secretary and vico-prosidont of the exe- 
cutive coiinoil. That which will ohiafly 
mark his minist^ is the boldness with whlob 
he threw bimselrinto tbe contest for securing 
an Australian commonwealth; with the 
majority of the assembly against him on the 
principle, he faced the risk of defeat, and 
carried the measure authorising the submis- 
siou of tbe question to a vote of tbe people, 
Ho was justified by obtaining a majority in 
its favour. On 20 Nov. 1899, owing to on 
adverse vote, he resigned the position of 
premier ; hut on 7 Doe., when the Hon. Ho- 
Wt Fhilip booaino premierj he was reap- 
pointed chief secretary and vice-president of 
the executive council. 

When, at the beginning of 1900, tho home 
government invited delegates from Australia 
to como to London and discuss the project for 
the Australian commonwealth, Dickson came 
over to represent Queensland ; on his return 
ho was selooted as minister of dsfonce for 
the first govoniment of United Australia. 
Ho was tho only minister in the new cabinet 
who had not boon bom in Australia. He 
came to Sydney at the close of 1900 to bo 
present at tho celebrations oonnectod with 
the inauguration of tho new commonwealth, 
and seemed in good health through the first 
two days, whon he was taken ill. He died 
at the Australian Olnb, Macquarie Street, 
Sydney, on 10 Jan. 1901. llis body was 
taken to Brisbane, where a public funeral 
was accorded to him. He wos buried in 
Nundah cemetery. He was made O.M.G. 
in 1897, K.O.M.G’. on 1 Jan. 1901, and 
honorary D.O.L, of Oxford in 1900, 

Dickson was courteous and considerate to 
others, and although ho was not cultured, 
was popular, and was genuinely respected in 
his colony, His strong action as regards the 
federation movement added] oonsidei’ably to 
ids reputation. 

Dickson was twice married, and left six 
sons and sevon daughters. 

[Pugh’s Queensland Almanac, 1000; Sydney 
Morning Herald, 11 Jan, 1001 ; Brisbane 
Oourler, 10 and 11 Jon. 1001 ; Telogiapb (Bris- 
bane), 10 Jan, 1901.1 0, A. H. 

DILLON, Sib LUOAS (d. 1693), chief 
baron of tho Irish exchequer^os the eldest 
son and heir of Sir Eobert Dillon (1600 P- 
1680) [q. T. Suppl.l of Newtown, and his 
wife Elizabotli, dangliter of Edward Barne- 
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•wall of Orickstown. Lucas naturally fol- 
lowed kia father’s profession, and on 17 April 
1565 was appointed solicitor-general for Iro- 
land. He was promoted to bo attorney- 
goncral on 8 Nov. 16C6, and sat in the 

E arliamenl of 1609, for which no returns 
avo been discovered. On 17 May 1670 ha 
was made chief baron of the Irish court of 
exchequer, in succession to James Bathe, 
whose daughter he had married, and sworn 
of the privy council. Dillon was the ablest 
of the Irish judges of his time, and was 
excepted from the condemnation pronounced 
by an English visitor on the others as being 
‘ little bolt er accounted than junior barrist era 
in the court of ohanecry ’ (Bao'WBLIi^ ii. 297). 
Ho enjoyed the full confidence of Sir Henry 
Sidney [q. v.], the lord deputy, whom he 
accompanied on his tour through Couuaught 
in 1676, and by whom he was knighted at 
Drogheda in the same year. In May 1581 it 
was proposed to make him lord-ohanoeUor 
^Cal, State Pajjsrs, Ireland, 1671-85, p. 302), 
and in 1583 chief justice of the queen’s bench 
(Lodou, Peemye, ed. Archdall, iv. 166-6), 
but neither of these projiosala was carried 
out, and as some compensation Dillon was, 
on 6 June 1683, made sunesohal of Kilkenny 
West. The reason for his failure to obtain 
promotion may possibly bo found in a lot ter 
from Loftus to the home government dated 
16 Jan. 1681-9, in which Dillon was de- 
nounced as ‘ vary corrupt.' 

Meanwhile Sir Lucas and his cousin Sir 
Bobert Dillon, the chief justioe, had been 
congenially engaged in ruining their here- 
ditary enemies the N ugents [see Nvobnit, 
SxB OnnisTornnHj Nuodnt, Niohoias; 
and Ntjgiiht, WiiiIiIAm]. They were tlianked 
by the government on 14 Jan. 1681-2 for 
their dihgence in discovering and examining 
into the Nugents’ conspiracy; but their 
efforts wore probably more duo to private 
animosity than to public seal ; and the 0 x 0 - 
ention of Nicholas Nugent involved both 
the Dillons in on un])opularity which was 
increased by their being largely responsible 
for the exaction of the ’cess’ from the 
gentlemen of the Pale. On Grey’s departure 
in 1684 Sir Lucas Dillon was one of the 
lords justices appointed to administer the 
government ponding the arrival of Sir John 
Perrot[q.v.], and in this capaoitj^ he assisted 
in arranging the scandalous trial by battdo 
between various O'Oonnors in the hope that 
they might kill each other off (BAGtvni.n, 
iii. 121). During Perrot’s administration 
DUlon was one of the party in the council 
which supported the lord deputy against the 
constant appeals to the home government, 
and on 26 April 1587 he was one of tho 


commissioners oppointed for 
of Munster. _ PiMt&tiDn 

In 1602 Sir Lucas .jvag 
charges brought against Sir Eobert DilU 

{d. 1697) [q. V. SuppU of having instigftS 
Sir Brian-na-murtha O’Eourke [q. v] to 
bel, out of hostility to the president of 



> Dillon died eavlv in 

1603, before they came to a head; bi8Bn& 
eessor, Sir Bobert Napier (<f. 1616) [n 
was appointed on 10 April 1693. DillS^ 
buried in Newtown church, and the inseti^ 
tion on his tomb is printsd by Xiodcs f 
ed. Archdall, iv. 1^6). He married Jm 
daughter of James Bathe (d. 1670) ckjjf 
baron of the exohenuor, and by her -Bio 
died bofore 1681, left issue seven sons aud 
five daughters. Tho eldest son, James, ms 
granted lively of his father’s lands on 8 Awil 
1694 ( Cal. Plants, Eliz. No. 6920), was created 
Baron Dillon on 24 Jau. 1619-1620, andEwl 
of Boscommon on 6 April 1622; ha was 
gi-ent-grandfather of Wentworth Dillon, 
fourth oar] of Boscommon [q. v.] ^ 

[Cal. Stale Papers, Ireland, 1609-86; Cal. 
Oarew MSS. ; Oal. Piants, Ireland, EMaaheth' 
LoBcelles’s Libor Muiienun Hib. ; Hist, MSS! 
Comm. Idtli Eep, App. iii.; Smyth’s Lav 
Officers of Ireland ; O’HuIlivnn’s Ohiincellors of 
Ireland; Eynn’s Biograpliia Hibernica, 183 i, 
ii. 03-6; Hngwi'lVs Ireland under tho Tudors; 
Lodge’s Peerage of Iiolund, ed. Archdall, ivl 
lSi-6 ; Burke’s Extinct Poer.igo, irhersDQloa 
is erroneously staled to have boon speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons.] A. P, p. 


DILLON, PETEB (1786 f-lSl?), navi- 
gator in tho South Seas, born about 1785, 
Buems to have bcou ongagod in the sandid- 
wood trade between tho West Paoiflo Ishuida 
and Ohiiia from his youth upwards, os he 
states that when in the Mercury, duiina 
1809, he visited Now Zealand and the Fiji 
Islands, where he remained four months, 
‘ associating very much with tho natives' 
and learning their language. 

In 1812 and 1813 ho sailed os on officer 
in tho Calcutta ship Hunter under Captain 
Bohsnn, who had obtained influence over 
the Eijians by joining in thoir wars and as- 
sisting thorn to destroy their enemies, who 
wore out up, hakod, and eaten in his 
presence. In Septombor 1813 a portion of 
the crow of tho Hunter, when on shore at 
Vilear, was attackod by the Kjians, and 
fourteen of the Europeans were slaiii, 
l)illon, with a certain Pruseian refugee, Mp 
tin Bushai't, and a loscar alone escaping 
alive. This Martin Bushart with his native 
wife and tho lascar woro lauded at the small 



12° 21' S., long. 168“ 
liad never before been visited 

'’^T%l40aptain Dillon was in command 
the Active brig of OalcutU, and com- 
•-linned bv the Eev. Samuel Marsdon to 
“Ley Messrs. Kendall and Hall, mis- 
Ses to the Bay of Islands in New Zoa- 
ii 1819 Dillon commanded the St. 
Sael Wilde commanding his own 
Ke Oalder, Icom 1822 to 1826, lie 
employed likewise in purchasing and 
!Kn<r (Wfloes of timber from Now Zealand 
the South Sea Islands for the Ttost 
Wia market. In May 1826 tlio Onldor 
^ wrecked and lost at Valparaiso. In 
VoT 1828, being commander of his own 
shin St. Patrick, when bound from Val- 
tsraiso to Pondiohery, Dillon again visited 
L island of Tuoopia, where he found Bus- 
hait and the lascar. From those ho obtained 
t silver sword-guard, a silver spoon with 
crest and cipher, which Dillon rightly siir^ 
might be relics of the long-lost oxpo- 
ition of La Pfirouse. These articles wore 
said to have been brought from an ieland 
oftheMannioolo group to the westward of 
Tucopia. Dillon nttemptod to reach this 
but being becalmed for aovon days 
when in sight of it, and being short of pro- 
yitinna , he sailed for Oaloutta, wlioro ho gave 
information of his discovery to tlio Bengal 
government. 

The East India Oompany’s surveying 
vessel Bessarch was lilted out and placed 
nnder the command of Oaplain Dillon, who 
sailed from Calcutta in January 1827. A 
French oiiloer, M. Ohoigiioau, and Dr. 
Tytler, a scientist, were sent to assist Cap- 
tain Dillon in his invostigalions. Through a 
disgraceful intrigue of Dr, Tyllnr, Iho lle- 
eearch was deloiuod at Hobart Town in 
April 1827, and tho unfortunate Captain 
Dillon was prosecuted and sentoncod to two 
months' imprisonmout, which, howevor, was 
remitted, and tho Eusooroh was cnahlod to 
proceed on her voya^ on 20 May, reaching 
the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, on 1 July, 
■While in Now Zealand, Dillon learned that 
Captain Dumont D’Urvillo had lately sailod 
thence for the Friendly Mands in search of 
the remains of La PArouse's expedition. Iln 
accordingly sailed for Tongalahu in hopes of 
meeting with the French commandor. 


Tonga was reached on 16 Aug., but tho 
Astrolabe, D’Urville’s ship, had left. After 
touching at Eotumah Island, Tucopia was 
reached _ on 6 Sept,, when, by moans 
of Martin Bushort, friendly intercourse 
was opened with tho natives, and more in- 
formation obtained about bbo ships of La 


Pdrouse; a silver sword-handlo and other 
rolios brought from Mnnnicolo were pur- 
chased from tho Tucopians. On the 8th 
Captaui Dillon arrived in the Ecseaich at 
Mannicolo, now known as Vanikoro, one of 
the Santa Cruz group, in lat. 11“ 17' S., 
long. ] 06“ 32' B., wholly surrounded with a 
harrier reef, in which are but a fow open- 
ings. Hero the remains of the unfortunate 
ships of La Pfirouso were found. One of the 
skips, the Boussolo, had been wrecked on the 
outer reef opposite the district of Poiou at 
the south-west of tho island ; tho Astrolabe 
is BuppoBod to have foundered outside the 
same roof. Some cleared ground was found 
in tho vicinity, whers tho survivors had 
buDl and launched their brig. Several brass 
gnus and a number of other articles were 
colleotod, from which tho identification of 
La PArouse’s ships was ol early established. 
On his voyage baok Dillon touched at Port 
Juolcson, and Iciamed that D’Urville’s ship 
was thon at TIobart Town. On lioaiing of 
Dillon’s important discovery Dnmont D’Ur- 
ville proceeded to Tucopia and Vanikoro, 
where ho eueccciled in gnlJiermg together an 
additional number of relics of the lost expe- 
dition, and erected a monumout in honour of 
La Pfirouso ond his oomrades. Dillon reached 
Calcutta in April 1828, when he was warmly 
rocoivod by the governor-general and sent 
home to England in company with M. 
Ohaigneau. On arriving in London tho 
successful explorer procouded to Paris, and 
tho articles rooovored from Vanikoro wore 
presontod 1o King Charles X, by whom they 
wero placed in the museum of the Louvre. 
On Captain Dillon was oonforrod tho order 
of the loglon of honour, together with an 
annuity of 4,000 francs por annum. O'he 
full narrative of his voyage of discovery was 
puhlishod by Poter Dillon in 1829. Captain 
Dillon died in Ireland on 9 Feb. 1817 
(Moniteur, 13 Feb. 18471. 

Dillon was author of ‘ Narrative and Suc- 
oossM Kesult of a Voyogo in the South Seas, 
performed by order of the Govornmont of 
British India to ascertain the actnol Fate of 
La Pdrouso’s Expedition, intorsporsed with 
Aooounts of tho Holigion, hlanuors. Cus- 
toms, and Cannibal Practices of the South 
Soa l8landora,’2volB. London, 1829. 

[Dillon’s Narrative, 1829; Voyagoura An- 
! cions ot Modornoa, pat Edouard Chuiton, vol. 

I iv„ art. ' La Plrouso ; ’ Van TAnao's ITist, 

1 Q6n6rale do la Marino, iv. 2(i8-G4j ’William 
[ Bmitli’s OoU. of Voyages, vi. 3, 868; South 
Pacific Ocean Directory, by Alex, George Find- 
lay, 188 J, art. 'Santo Cruz Islands ;’ Nouvolle 
Biographic GdiiArale j La Grande Eneydopidie.] 

B. P. 0. 
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DILLON, Sib aOBERT (IBOO f-1680), 
Irisli judge, bom about 1600, was thim 
son 01 James Dillon of Eiveralon, and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Bartholomew 
Bathe of Dullardstown. His eldest bro- 
ther, Sir Bartholomew Dillon (A 1634), was 
mrandfatlier of Sir Robert Dillon (d, 1697) 
fq. V. Siippl.] of Riverston, and also, like 
his great-uncle, chief justice of common 
pleas. 

The elder Robert was bred to the law, and, 
doubtless through family influence, was on 
9 June 1634 appointed attorney-general for 
Ireland (Zetfera and Papers of Memirr^ VIII, 
vii. 922 [2]). He held this office for eighteen 
years, only leoving it on his promotion to 
the bench, and always accommodating him- 
self to chances of government. He assisted 
Henry Vllf in the dissolution of the Irish 
monasteries, receiving on 22 Doc, 1638 tho 
site of St. Peter’s priory, Newton, co. 
Westmeath, and on 20 Morch 1646-0 the 
site of tho Oarmelito monastery at Athne- 
carne in the same county. Dillon made 
Newton his principal seat, and his family 
were always called Dillons of Newton to 
distinguish them from their cousins, tho 
Dillons of Riverston. On 17 Jan. 1663-4 
Dillon was appointed second justice of the 
queen’s bench, and during Mary’s reign was 
placed on various commissions for the 
government of Ireland. His ^pointment 
was renewed by Elizabeth on 9 Jan. 1668-9, 
but on 3 Sept, following he was promoted to 
be chief justice of the court of common 
pleas. Dillon is said (Louou, Peerage, ed. 
Archdall, iv. 164) to have been speaker of 
the House of Oommons during Elizaheth’s 
reign ; but James Stauihurst was speaker in 
both the parliaments of 1660 and that of 
1669, On 1 March 1674-6 Elizabeth ox- 
jvossed her intention of sending over an 
Englishman to supply Dillon’s place, on ac- 
count of his groat ago, but the chief justice 
retained his office until his death in April 
1680, being succeeded by his great-nephew 
Robert. 

Dillon married Genet, daughter of Ed- 
ward Barnewell of Orickstown, ond grand- 
daughter of Sir Thomas Flunkot (d. 1471), 
chief justice of common pleas ; by her he had 
issue four sons and throe daughters ; the 
eldest son. Sir Lucas Dillon, is separately 
noticed, 

[Cal. Plants, Eonty VlII to Elizabeth, pas- 
sim ; Cal, State Papers, Ireland; Cal. Carow 
MSS.; Hist. MSS, Gonun. ISth Rep. App. iii,; 
IiRSCollos's Liber Mun. Rib.; Smyth’s Law 
Officers of Ireland ; Pngwoll’s Ireland under the , 
Tudors ; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Archdall, iv. j 
164.] A. P. P. 
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of the common pleas. His grandtolr i-" 
Bartholomew Dillon (d. 1634), eldest 
of Sir Robert Dillon (]600?_l680Un^'* 
Suppl.], was appointed chief baron ofiL 
exchequer on 1 Feb. 1513-4, and demit! 
treasurer of Ireland on 2 July 1616; he™ 
knighted soon afterwards, and on IR tI. 
p82-3 was mode chief justice of the Wi 
bench, dying m the next year, “ 

Robert Dillon received his first annoint 
ment on 16 Juns 1669, when he 
second justice of the newly formed preri 
dency of Connaught. In that capacity h! 
favourably impressed the president, Sir Ed 
ward Fitton the elder [q. v.], and when 
Fitton became vice-treasurer Dillon was ap. 
pointed to tho subordinate office of ciianceliot 
of the Irish exchequer on 6 June 1672. In 
tho same month Loftus recommended Dil- 
Ion’s appointment to the mastership of the 
rolls ; but Dillon, like his friend Sir Edward 
Fitton, had inourrod the enmity of the lord 
deputy. Sir William Fitzwilliam (1626-16^) 
[q.v.], who, according to Loftus, mialiVed 
Dilbn through malicious information (Ch/, 
State Papers^ Ireland, 1609-76, p. 4M), la 
June 1673 Fitzwilliam committed Fitton to 
prison, and urged Elizabeth to send Dillon, 
who was proceodliig to London to complain 
of the lord deputy, to the Fleet (tS, p. 611). 
Elizabeth, however, sided with Fitton and 
Dillon and roprimaudod Fitzwilliom, 

In 1676 Sir Henry Sidney [q.v.jsucceeded 
Fitzwilliam, and on 20 Nov. 1077'Dillonwas 
appointed socoiid justico of the court of com- 
mon pleas. lie was promoted to he cW 
justice on 28 Juno 1681 in succession to his 
groat-unole. Sir Robert Dillon. Sir William 
Gerard [fl.v.] had recommended Nikolas 
Nugent fq.v.j for the post, and soon afte^ 
wards Nugent was accused of plotting ffie 
assasBination of Dillon and his cousin, Sir 
Lucas, and of being privy to the rebellion 
of his brother, William Nugent [q.v.j The 
Dillons took the cliief part in investigating 
those charges against their hereditary ene- 
mies, but the jury empanelled to try Nicho- 
las Nugent wore indiuod to acquit him, 
until the two Dillons ‘ compelled them by 
menace to niter their verdict ' (Sloane M& 
4793, f. 180), and popular opinion with some 
justice attributed Nugent’s death to Dilloa’a 
malice. Henceforth the Nugents left no 
stone unturned to procure Dillon’s ruin ; they 
found their opportunity in DiUon’s alleged 
complicity in the rebellion of Sir Brian-na- 
murtha O’Rourke [q.v.] Dillon was accused 
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;7r;rr;ri^ urging O’Rourfto to lebol, 
"SL that Ilia riMiig against Sir l.i- 
V j'SinB'ham [q.v.]) the preaidonl of Con- 
ill taken by llio lord 

r^ftTlPerrot). Dillon waa in 1C91 oiio of 
fucominisBioners appointod to roatoro peaco 
Iftpr O’Kourko’s rebellion, but, paid ly owing 
f!hia differences with Bingham, lilllo was 
In November 1593 William Nu- 
«nt rev.], who had recovered some of hia 
mflaeSe, brought various charges against 
Moo. accusing him of corruption and 
iraeltv in connection with the suppression of 
i 3 own rebellion, end of complicity in 
O'Souvke's. There is no doubt tbatDillonhad 
tea guilty of grave inisdomeanours, but the 
"eminent hesitated to punish one who had 
aone good service to the crown at the inst iga- 
tion of an ex-rebel like Nugent. Dillon was 
Mimnittedto prison, removed from tho privy 
council, and in October 1693 made to resign 
the chief-justiceship. Further thegovornmont 
refused to go j in May 1693 Dillon was ro- 
Btored to his place in tho council, perpetual 
obstacles were placed in the way of his trial 
(■the journal of the commissioners appointed 
for the trial is oalondarod in 6W/-aw MS', 
ih. 62), and on 22 Nov. 1693 tho lord-chan- 
cellor declared him to bo innocent of tho 
liarges binught against him. On 33 Ropt. 
1601, the day of his eucoessor’s death, Fen- 
ton wrote to Burgliloy that Dillon was to bo 
restored to the cliiol-j^usticesliip, and this 
decision was confirmed ojr patent of 16 hfaroli 
1691-6. He retained this dignity until his 
death on 16 July 1697 j he was buried in 
Tara church. His will is given In Lodge's 
'Psersge of Ireland ’ (od. Arolidnll, iv, 
146-6). He married, first, Floanor, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Allen of itilliool (Ills only 
son by whom predoooosed him immarriod) ; 
and secondly, Oathorino (cl. 1016), daughter 
of Sir William Sai'sfield of Lucan, by whom 
he had issue five sons and nine daughtora. 

[Old. State Fapors, Jtaliind, 1000-08 ; Oah 
tow MSS.; Cal. Plants, Ireland, Blizabi'th ; 
Lueellos's Liber Mun, ITih. ; Smyth’s Law Ofil- 
eers of teland ; Lodge's Poonigo, od. Arohdal], 
tv. Ul-7 i BngwoU’s Ireland under the Tudors.] 

A. F, P, 

DIMOOK:, JAMES FOANOIS (1810- 
1876), divine and historical scholar, son of 
John Giles Diraook, rector of Uppingham, 
Piutlandshire, was born at Stonohouso, 
Gloucestershire, on 23 Nov, 1810. lie was 
educated at Uppingham School under Dr. 
Bucldand, was admitted ponsioncr of St. 
John’s Oollego, Carabridgo, on 21 Fob. 1829, 
and was elected Doll's scliolar in 1830. llo 
graduated B.A, as twenty-ninth wrangler 
in 1833, and M.A. in 1837. Having boon 

VOI,. XXIX.— SUP, 


ordainod deacon and priest by the bishop of 
Lincoln, ho was in 1840 appointed minor 
canon of Southwell; he gave up the cauonry 
on hia appointment as rector of Barn- 
borough, near Doncaster, in 1863. In 1809 
ho WHS made prebendary of Lincoln, and ho 
held tho prebend with hia roolory until liis 
death at Bamboroiigli on 21 April 1876 
(Quardian, 26 April 1876, p. 644), 

_ Dimock was deeply interested in eccle- 
siastical and modioeval history ; his earliest 
work was ‘ Illustrations of tho Collogiate 
Church of Southwell,’ London, 1864, 8vo. 
In 1800 he published at Lincoln on edition 
of tho ‘ Motrical Life of St. Hugh,’ and in 
1804 ho edited for the Rolls Series the 
‘ Magna^ Vita 8. Ilugnnis, Episcopi Lin- 
colniensis,’ 1864. Ha olao puhlished ‘ The 
Thirty-nine Articles . . . explained, poved, 
and compared with her other authorized 
forniulanoa,’ London, 1843, 1846, 2 vola. 
8voj but his most important work was hia 
edition of part of tho works of Giraldua 
Camhronbis for the Bolls Series; the first 
foiu- volumes wore edited by J. S. Brewer, 
and vola. v-vii., which appeared between 
1807 and 1877, by Dimock ; the edition waa 
coiimloted willi an eighth volume by Mr, 
G. F, Warner. 

[Ornduati Cantahr. 1800-84; Orockford’a 
Olorieiil Diroetovy, 1878; Boaso's Mud. Engl. 
Brit. Biop.; Froomnn’s William Rufus, ii, 686; 
Stubbs’s Locturoa on Mcdinival Hist., od. 1887, 
p. 431; Dimock’s works in Brit. Mus, Libr. ; 
information from B. F. Scott, osg., ot St. John’s 
Coilogo, Onmbridgo. ) A. F. P. 

DIXON, aEOROE (1820-1898), ediico- 
tioual roformor, horn on 1 July 1820 at 
Qomersal, near Bradford in Yorkshire, was 
tho son of Abraham Dixon of Whitehaven, 
Soon after hie birth his father removed to 
Leeds, and on 26 Jan. 1829 ho entered Looda 
grammar sohool. About tho age of soven- 
tcon he spent a year in France, studying the 
language. In 1888 lie came to Birniin^am 
and entered tho house of Rahono Brothora 
& Co., foroigu merchants. In 1844 he was 
mode a portnor, and ultimately on the re- 
tiiemonl of his brother Abraham ho became 
lioad of tho fim. In connootion with tlie 
husiucssof tho house he resided for throe 
years in Australia. 

After his reluiu he throw Iiimsolf into 
municipal alFairs. llo was an active member 
of tho Birmingham and Edgbast on Debating 
Society, in wliich almost all local politicians 
loarucu and practised tho art of spealring. 
Tie ombark(<d in several undertakings wirii 
a view to improving the condition of tho 
people. Mainly owing to his olTorts Aston 
llall and park wero aoourod for the town 

0 0 
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and opened on 22 Sept. 1866. He was also 
one of the original promoters of the rifle 
volunteer movement in Binuingliam, whiph 
was inaugurated at a meeting held in the 
committee-room of the town hall in Decem- 
ber 1869. 

In 1863 Dixon entered the town council as 
a representative of Edgbaston word, and on 
9 Nov. 1806 he was elected mayor._ Hie 
year of oilice was memorable for the riots in 
June 1867 occasioned by the ‘anti-pop^’ 
propaganda of a zealot named William 
Murphy and of George Hammond Whalley 
[n. V J It was necessary to coll out a squa- 
dron of hussars to disperse the mob, and 
Dixon, who had previously refused Murphy 
the use of the town hall, rode boldly among 
the enraged crowd at Bull ring and read the 
Biot Act. 

Dixon, who was an advanced liberal in 
politics, tooh an active interest in the ques- 
tion of popular education. Early in 1807 he 
initiated a series of conferences on the state 
of education in Birmingham, which were 
attended by representatives ot all political 
parties and of various shades of religious 
thought. Among those who participated 
was Dr. Temple, then head-master of Bugby. 
The conference passed a resolution that it 
was desirable to promote on act of parlia- 
ment ‘empowering municipal corporations 
to levy a role for educational purposes,’ ond 
another deprecating the employment of chil- 
dren of tender age, unless due provision 
were made for tbeir instruction at school, 
A third resolution advocating compulsory 
education, in which Dixon was supported by 
Mr. .Toseph Ohamherlain, found the society 
divided m opinion. These conferences led 
to the formation of the Birmingham Educa- 
tion Aid Society, to assist to provide addi- 
tional schools, and to aid in paying the fees 
of the poorer children. In 1868, with the 
co-operation of Mr. Ohamherlain, John Sand- 
ford (1801-1873) [q- V.], George Dawson 
(1821-1876) [q. v.], and Eobert 'Wiliiam 
Dale [q. v. SuijpL], the National Educotiou 
League was founded at a private meeting 
at Dixon’s residence. It had for its object 
‘ the establishment of a system which should 
secure the education of every child in Eng- 
land and WaloB,’ and carried on an active 
propaganda throughout the country. The 
flrst conference of the league was hold in 
Birmingham on 12 and 13 Oct, 1869, when 
Dixon illled the oi&ce of president. 

On the death of william Boholefleld 

S q.v.] Dixon was returned to parliament 
br Birmingham on 23 July 1867. lie ro- 
tained his seat until June 1876, when, owing 
to his wife’s ill-hoolth, he reurod, and was 


succeeded by Mr. Ohamherlain. On tu • ^ 
troduetion of the elementary cduontmr, i n 

into the House of CommoL by 
Edward Forster [q. v.] in 1870, Dimn S 
a leading part m endeavouring to ameX 
inaccordance with the views oftheadvZ^ 
liberals. He moved an amendment to tt 
second reading, opposing the proposal to 
eaye the quesUon of relimous instrSetion 0 
he determined by the local authorities 
amendment was negatived after a Ion? 
bate. On 6 March 1872 he “■ 


moved a resolution in condemnation of tl» 
Elementary Education Act, chiefly becai» 
It omitted to provide for the general esta. 
blishment of school boards, ana in 1874 k 
assisted to bring in a bill to make com 
pulsory attendance general, which was sun- 
ported by Forster, but was not allowed to 
pass. 

Dixon was returned to the first Birmi Bir- 
ham school board on 28 Nov. 1870, and ™ 
re-elected in 1873 and 1876, After hs 
withdrawal from parliament he devoted his 
entire attention for some years to thebasi- 
ness of tho board. In November 1876 be 
succeeded Mr. Cbamberkin as nbni™.., 
and retained tho post until 1897, when his 
haolth compelled him to relinquish it, He 
constantly advocated Ihot Bohool-hoaid 
teaching should be of the very best obaracter, 
and in accordance with his opinions be aub- 
scribed liberally to tho cost of scholardiipB, 
and equipped at his own expense the 'seventh 
slaudarcT’ or technical school at Bridge 
Street, which has served as a modrito 
other schools of tho same character, 

When the boundaries of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Birmingham were ex- 
tended in I 880 Dixon was returned for 
tlie Edgbaston division, a seat which ha 
retained until his death. He separated 
himself from Gladstone in 1886 on the 
question of Irish home rulcj and threw in bis 
lot with the liberal nniomst section of the 
party. In May 1806 he strongly opposed 
Sir John Gorst’s education biU, retalmiig 
his seat in parliament for that pumose, and 
reviving the National Education League to 
carry on external agitation against that and 
later conservative measures. On 4 Jan. 1898 
Dixon received Die honorary freedom of 
Birmingham from tho city council. Be died 
at his residence. The Dales, Edgbaston, on 
24 Jan, 1898, and was buried In Wilton 
cemetery on 28 Jan. lie married, in 1866, 
Mary, youngest daughter of James Stansfeid, 
judge of the Halifax county court, and sister 
of Sir James Stansfeid [q.. v. Snppl.] She 
died on 26 March 1886, leaving three sons 
and three daughters. 



Post, 26, 27, 28, 20 Jan. 
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DIXON, HBNBY HALL (1822-1870), 
„^toff TOiter,hnownfts ‘Tlie Dmid,’ the 
Si son of Peter Dixon (d, 18001, a large 
-nttoa-somner residing at Wannolc Bridge, 
Mat^Ciu'lisle, who married m 1820 Sarah 
Bsbeccs, daughter of General Tredway 
Phrie was born m Cumborland on 
16 May 1822. He was educated under 
Arnold at Rugby (1888-41), and procoaded 
ti, Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
naduated B.A. in 1816, and would have 
obtained high honours in clnssioa hut for 
the temporary failure of his oyosight. Ho 
had written on sporting subjects for ‘Boll’s 
Life ’ both at Rugby and at Oambridgo, and 
when ho settled as clerk to an attorney at 
Doncaster he was easily persuaded by the 
leteran James White, known as ‘Mar- 
tiagale,’ to become a systematic writer on 
spmting topics. He ahowod remarkable 
apdtutfe from the first, became in a very 
abort time the manager of the ‘Doncaster 


IMO. On Dowling’s death in Novomber 
1362 he was offeredThut refused the oditoiv 
ship of 'Bell’s Life’ with a commencing 
salaiy of 1,0001. He probably retained the 
idea of praotisiiig at the bar, for ho was 
called in 1863, and wont for a time upon 
the midland circuit. But this soon failed 
him 08 a resource, and he began writing re- 
gularly for the ‘ Sporting Magnaino,’ first 
under the pseudonym of General Ghassd, and 
then as ‘The Druid.’ Throe of his host 
kaown works, ‘Post and Faddock ’ (1860), 
' Silk and Scarlet ’ (1869), and ‘ Scott and 
Sebright’ (1862), wliioh last ho oonsidorod 
his best work, made their first appearance 
in the pages of that periodical, At the time 
that he was writing ‘ Silit ami Scarlet ’ lie 
was, in order to conciliate his father, work- 
ing hard upon ‘ Tho Law of the Farm,’ a 
useful compendium, which first appeared in 
1858, and has maintained its position as a 
standard work through numerous edilions. 


eighty herds, and henceforth his attention 
was largely divorted from tlie turf to cattle 
and farming matters, lie won four prizes 
for osaays ofiored by tho Royal Agrioultural 
Society, tho most important being his essay 
on the ‘ Breeding of Shorthorns’ in 1886. In 
the same year appeared his ‘Field and 
Fern,’ tho result of a careful perambulation 
of Scotland and inspeotion of the herds of 
that country, on tho conclusion of which he 
rode from tfio Orkneys to his house at Ken- 
sington on tho back of a small pony without 
stopping at an hotel, thus whining a 
soyereigii, the largest bet he ever made, 
from tho editor of the ‘Field.’ Like ‘ Field 
and Fern,’ his larger work on the herds and 
cauls of England was issued in two 
volumes (‘North’ and ‘South’) under the 
tiUo of ‘ Saddle and Sirloin’ in 1870, In 
tho meantime Dixon hud been appointed 
upon the regular staiF of the ‘Daily News,’ 
in which paper his much appreciated article 
on ‘ Oub-hunting ’ appeared. But lie had 
Buifured terribly from severe exposure during 
his numerous tramps, and his health gradu- 
ally gave way. Working to tho last with 
unlUiichiiig coiirago and industry, he died at 
liis house m Konsinglon on 16 March 1870. 
lie married in May 1847 Caroline, daughter 
of Thomas Lynes. who siirvivod him with 
a largo family, An excellent portrait was 
engraved by W. J. Alaia for ‘ TIio Life end 
Times of tho Druid ’ (1806). 








freshN written information for tho ‘ Illus- 
trated London News,’ under tho heading of 
'The Form,’ and in 1869 also ho bogan a 
series of papers upon ‘Tbo Flocks and 
Herds of Hreat Britain’ for the ‘Mark 
Lane Express,’ Ho visited upwards of 


The Druid rarely hunted or hotted on a 
liorso race; ho was not a Nimrod himself 
(like Apporloy), hut ho was an interested 
spectator of all kinds of sport, and was em- 
phatically ono of those lookere-on who sec 
most of tho game, He had not much in 
common with the ordinory tiu'flte, having 
XQlained to the last ' tho view ho had im- 
bibed at Rugby[ as to the respect due to clas- 
sical scholarship, to liberalism in politics, 
and above all to religion.’ Yet, as an ex- 
ponent of sporting tradition, he has no rival, 
though all sporting iournalists have lit their 
torohes at tho Diniu's Are. His sympathies 
woro nearly universal, and, inclining always 
to take a liindlv viow of human nature, he 
studiously avoided writing a word to cause 
pain. His faults are lack of the finish and 
cloaniess that con only he obtained by re- 
vision (which ho neglected), and tho ob- 
scurity that comes from allusiyenesB. There 
is a strong vein of poetry in many of his 
vivid sporting recollections and impressions 
of landscape. A number of stories are told 
of the Druid’s ocooutrioities, arising for the 
most part from his queer solitary habits and 
his siiigiilar indifi’oronoe to money and to 
regular meals. 
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[Lifd and Times of the Braid by Hon. 
Francis Lawley, 1805 ; Thormauhy's Kings of 
the Turf ; Boase's Modern Biography ; Sporl^ 
ing Eeview, 1870, i. 294 ; Field, 19 Mivveh 
1870; Sporting Times, C Fob. 1830; Illns- 
Irniod Sporting and Dramatic (portrait), 1871, 

T.S. 

DIXON, EIOHAED WATSON (1833- 
1900), historian, poet, and divine, was the 
eldest son of Dr. James Dixon fq. v.], a dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan preacher, by Mary, only 
daughter of the Eev. liiohard Watson (1781- 
1833) [q. V.] In the biography ha wrote 
of his mther, Dixon describes his mother as 
‘an excellent Latin and Greeh scholar, a 
perfect French and a sufficient Italian lin- 
guist, and an exquisite musician ; ’ and of his 
^ondnaother, Mrs. Watson, who made a 
home with her daughter, he retained an 
affectionate recollection as of a very good 
and clever womon. Both the Watsons and 
Dixons belonged to the early school of 
methodists, who did not renounce their mem- 
bership in the church of England, so that 
there was no feeling that Dixon had been 
disloyal to their communion when he pro- 
pared for orders in tho church. 

lie was born on 6 May 1833 at Islington, 
and educatod, under Dr. Gifford, at JBCing 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, where he had 
for school Monde Edwin Hatch [q, v. Suppl.1 
and (Sir) Edward Burne-Jones [q. v. Suppl,] 
In June 1861 ho matriculated at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, aud when in the Christmas 
term of the same year Edward Burne-Joues 
and William Morris [q. v. Simpl.] came up 
to Exeter College, they, with Eulford, Faulk- 
ner, Cormell Price, and a few more, formed 
a close brotherhood. An excellent account 
of these Oxford days was contributed by 
Dixon to Mr, J. W. Maokail’s ‘Life of 
Morris’ (i. 42 sqq.) He says 'Jones and 
Morris were both meant for holy orders, end 
the same may be said of the rest of us except 
Faulkner; but the bond of alliance was 
poetry and Indefnito artistic and literary 
aspirations, We all had the notion of doing 
great things for men according to our own 
will ond bent.’ With Morris, Dixon pro- 
jected tho ‘Oxford and Cambridgo Maga- 
zine,’ and had o hand, under Bossetti’s direc- 
tion, in tlie amateur distempering of the 
walls of Woodward’s new debating hall at 
the Oxford Union with iresooes Irom the 
Arthurian Eomauces, now almost completely 
obliterated. Dixon did not in after Em 
pursue painting as a study — a single canvas, 
a wedding-scene from Ohaucor, is, it is be- 
lieved, the only picture of his that survives 
-;-but ho always roiainod his interest, and a 
visit to the old masters in the National Gal- 


lery was a regulaa.' incident of 


London. At Oxford Dixon isaj 
ordmoi-y classical schools, and 
B.A. in 1867. The next year he J 
Arnold historical prize for m essay 
Close of the Tenth Century of tffi,.?* 

Era,’ and in 1863 the Cramer pStT; 

sacred poem, the subieot heine ‘ Hi- Tni. ■ 
Putmos"’ ThepoemisintheLSS;* 
and 18 a very dignified and impressive K 
of writing. Ills first published voIiZ S 
poems, called 'Ohi-isl’B Company, ’hadalreadv 
appeared m 1861, and a second, < ffiston^) 
0L> followed in 1803.. Those’eaSfpS 
of Dixon were distingnished by not a little 
of the colour and imagination, and alsobv 
something of the eccentricity, that marled 
the early efforts of the Pro-Eaphaeliteacliool 
The poems of the first volume, thouBl 
largely upon religious subjects, ate Mt 
strictly religious poetry; they are woih of 
picturesque imagination rather than of de- 
votional feeling. The ‘Historical Odes’ 
show an advance in elmplioity, and a jiwa 
that Dixon Mtei'wards carried fiirtiier of 
ode construotion, Tho odes upon Wellington 
and Marlborough contain much good smt- 
ing, and deserve more attention than tW 
have received. ' 

After leaving O.xford Dixon lodged fora 
time with Morris and Biirne-Jonea in Red 
Lion Square, tn 1868 he was ordained to 
the curacy of St. Mary-the-Less, Lambetl, 
Kohert (Irogory, afterwards dean of ^ 
Paul’s, giving him his title. In 1861 (8 April) 
he married the widow of William Thomsoa 
of Haddingtonshire (n6o Maria Sturgeon), 
in tho same year removing to the curacy of 
St. Mory, Newington Butte. From 1861 to 
1868 he was eccond master at Carlisle lli^ 
School, and from 1808 to 1876 minor canon 
and honorary librarian of Carlisle Cathedial, 
After that ho was for eight years vicar of 
II ay ton, in Cumberland, and was thenpre- 
eented by the bishop of Carlisle to the 
vicarage of Warkworth in Northumberlaud, 
which he hold till his death. Besides these 
small livings Dixon received no preferment 
in the church, although the best years of lus 
Efo were dovol ed to writing a church histo^, 
wbioh took rank from the first moment of its 
appearance ns a staudord authority, His 
friends would have greatly valued for him the 
incroasB of leisnro and opportunities for study 
which a cathedral stall would have afforded; 
but it was not 1 o ho. The distinctions which he 
received after the appoaranoe of the first 
volume of his history, m 1877, were such os to 
rediico the already scanty loisuro of a hard- 
worked parish clergyman. In 1874ho hod been 
made honorary canon of Carlisle; in 1679 he 
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■ Iirw dean of Brampton; in 1884 
^«ldean of Alnwick ; and in 1891 examin- 

as Napkin lo the highalionft of Cum- 
Sad in &3, and from 1800 to 189.J 
faroctorin convocation. Ho was always 
anirulnrly modest as to his claims upon ro- 
Stion j but it gave him genuine pleiisuro 
ffien in the last year of his life his iimver- 
conferred upon him an honorary doctors 



Ttr shoit preface to ‘ Eudocia and her 
Brothers ’ upon the use of the heroic cou- 
plet shows that he possessed keen critical 
povrers and a faculty of lucid exposition. 

December 1891 Dixon had a severe 
attack of infliienaa, which for some long 
linie diminished hie power of writing, but 
lie ultimately recovered ; a seceiid attack in 
Janiiaiy 1900 corried him oil after a few days’ 
ilkess. His first wife having died in 1870, 
Ilkonman'ied in 188d Matilda, oldest daugh- 
ter of George Kentledge [q. v.] lie had no 
children by either marriage j but he proved 
an afteotionnlo step-father to the daughters 
of his first wife. 

In monner Dixon rather aippearod^ than 
was shy and melancholy, qualities which he 
potes in his father, whose poHrait in middle 
life, as given in tdio biography, his son not 
a little resembled. It was often remarked 
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press of the Rev. II. Daniel in O.xford ; from 
them a selection was edited in 1806 (by his 
friend, Mr. Robert Bridges) and published in 
Elkin Mathews's ‘ Shilling Qarland.’ In 
1892 Dixon issued a Latin poem, ' Carmen 
elogiaoum in obitum Edwini Hatch, D.D.' 
Dixon’s latest poems are his best. They 
grew to the end m simplicity and intellectual 
force. His later songs have some of the 
diroctnosa and music and imaginative quality 
of Blake’s. His masterpieces may be reckoned 
the odes ' On Ooudieting Olaims ’ ond ' On 
Advancing Age,’ and that entitled ‘The 
Spirit Wooed.’ The work, however, by 
which he muet take rank is ‘The History 
of the Ohurch of England from the Abolition 
of the Roman Jurisdiction,’ which happily 
he lived to com]}letB, theflfth audfiual volume 
being ready lor publication at the time of 
his death. This work is not a philosophical 
history of tho Rsformation, but a chronicle 
history. Tho attempt is muds, and made 
with BuccosB, to narrate the events one after 
another as they happened ; in fact, to ‘ begot 
tho time a^in.’ Dixon’s object was partly 
to corroot Eroude’s view of the Keformatioii 
in England, and he hold that ‘ a Reforma- 
tion was noedod in many things ; but it was 
carried out on the whole by bod instruments, 
and at1 ended by groat calamities’ (Mist, 
i. 7). Tho style of the work is the prose- 
slylo of a poet; that is to soy, words are 
used not meroly as conventional counters, 
but with a full sense of their value. In some 


that Dixon had a great look of Chaucer as 
hs appears in Ilocolove’s portrait ; and tho 
reaemoknee was more than exlornal^ reach- 
kg to a characteristic and humorousiulcrost 
m aU sorts and oonditions of people. At the 
aame time he was a zealous and devoted 
parish priest. A sketch of Dixon by Mr. 
Wfil Sothenstein appoars in tho ‘ Korthom 
Counties Magazine ’ for June 1001. 

Dixon’s published works besides the prize 
compositiouB referred to above are as follows : 
1. ‘Ohrist’s Company,’ 1861. 2. ‘Historical 
Odea,’ 1803. 3. ‘ Life of J ames Dixon, D.D.,' 
1874. 4. ‘ An Essay on tho M aintoiionco of 
the Church of England,’ 1874. B, ‘Tho 
Monastic Comperta, so far as they regard 
the Religious Ileuses of Onmhorland and 


pkoes tho oil’cct of tho writing is somewhat 
odd, but on the whole it is striking and satis- 
faetory. The character sketches, generally 
critical in tone, of the chief actors in the 
historic drama show Dixon’s imaginative 
insight and genius for reconstruoting post 
events ; and they are among the most into- 
rosling passages in the several volumes. 

[Memoir by Itobort Bridges, prefixed to a cod- 
ketion of Dixon's pooms, lOOD ; and Life of 
James Dixon, D.D.j by his son, B. W. Dixon. 
A slight notice of his pootry is in Milos’s Boots 
and Pootry of tho Century (vol. r.) In Ron 
iji^uitur, by Miss M. IS. Colortdgo, tlioro is a 
papor reprint od from the Rorthorii (Jountios 
Magazinu, entitled ' Tho Last Hormil of Wack- 
vorth.'] K. C. B. 


Westmoriand,’ Hondal, 1879. 6. ‘Seven 

Sermons preached in tho Cathedral Church 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne,’ edited with a preface, 
1888, _ 7. ‘A Sermon preached on the 
Occasion of the Diamond Jubilee,’ Alnwick, 
1897. 8. ‘ Mono,’ a narrative poem in terza 
nma, 1883, Q, ‘ Udes and Eclogues,’ ] 884. 
10. ‘Lyrical Poems,’ 1886. 11. ‘The Story 
of Budoda and her Brothers,’ 1888 ; tho last 
three being pamphlets printed at the private 


DOBSON, QEOEGE EDWARD (1848- 
180C), zoologist, born on 4 Sept, 1848, at 
Edgeworthstowu, co. Longford, was the sou 
of Parke Dobson of Killinagh in West 
Meath. He was educated at the royal 
school of Enniskillen and at ’A'lnity College, 
Dublin, whore ho graduated B.A. in 1866, 
hLB. and M.Oh. in 1867, and M.A. in 187B. 
lie was first senior moderator and first gold 
medallist in exporimcntalandnatural science, 
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and was also awarded the gold medal of the 
Dubliu Pathological Society for his ‘ Essay 
on the Diagnosis and Pathology of the In- 
juries and Diseases of the STioulderblade.’ 
Jle entered the army medical department in 
1808, retiring in 1888 witli the rank of 
surgeon-major. lie was elected a fellow of 
the Linnean Society on 1 6 April 1874, and a 
fellow of the Doyal Society on 7 June 1883. 
lie was also a fellow of the Zoolopcal 
Society and a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
and of the Biological Society of Woshin^on. 

Dobson will be chiefly remembered for his 
laberious investigation into the structure 
and classification of two groups of mammals, 
the chiroptera and insectivora, on both of 
whidi ho became the chief authority of his 
time. This occupation formed the main 
employment of twenty years of his life. 
While stationed in luma he made a careful 
study of the bats of that country. Tits first 
published paper on the subject, entitled ‘ On 
mur new Species of Malayan Bats from the 
Oollection of Dr. Stoliezka,’ appeared in the 
‘ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bon- 
gal'for 1871. Thiswasfollowod bynumorous 
memoirs upon various members of the group 
in the same journal, in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ and in the ‘ Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History,’ In 1876 
the trustees of the Indian Museum brought 
out his 'Monograph of the Asiatic Ohiro- 
ptera,’ Calcutta and London, 8vo, which led 
to his being employed by the trueteea of the 
British Musoum on his return to England to 
prepare the 'Catalogue of the Chiroptem 
in the Collection of the British Musoum,’ 
which appeared in 1878 (London, 8vo), It 
stiU remains the standard work on the 
anatomy, nomenclature, and classification of 
bats, although the four hundred species do- 
scribed in it have been considerably increased 
by subsequent investigators. 

Dobson was soon afterwords placed in 
charge of the museum of tho Eoyal Victoria 
Hospital at Notley, where he had furthor 
opportunities of pursuing his zoological 
studies. He began to extend bis researches 
to other groups of mammals, and in 1882 
commenced ' A Monograph of the lusocti- 
vora. Systematic and Anatomical,’ London, 
8vo, The second part appeared in 1883, and 
the first division of the third in 1890, hut it 
was not completed at tho time of Dobson's 
death, lie also made invealigalione into 
muscular anatomy, which resulted in on 
important paper ‘ On the Homologies of the 
long Plexor Muscles of tho Poet of Mam- 
malia,’ published in the ‘Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology ’ in 1888. 


Dobson died on 26 Nov. ISbk^ 
buried on 29 Nov. at West MauZ“ ^ 
sides the works already mentioned ha ■«««' 

‘ Medical Hints to Ikavellers,’ nubfiswl* 
the Royal Geogranbieal Sielety: S 
readied a seventh edition in 1893 and ^ 
tributed the sections ‘ Insectivora ’ 
ptero,’ and ‘ Rodoutia,’ in the article 
malia,’ and the oi-liolos ‘ Mole,’ ‘ Shrew Ci 
‘Vampire’ to the ninth edition of the’Lu 
cyolopradia Brilonuica.’ These articles wi^ 
Mterwords used by (Sir) William Heaw 
Flower [q. v, Suppl] and Mr. Eiohaid iJ 
deldior m their ‘ Introduction to the 
of Mammals,’ 1891. He wrote num^u' 
papers on zoology ond comparative anatoar 
for British and foreign scientific joiunals. ‘ 

[Nature, 28 Nov. I8D6j ProcoediiiEaof Hm J 
Society, 1898-8, vol. lix pp. xv-xni; Meaaad 
Women of the Time, 1 896.J E L C. 

DOBSON. WILLIAM OHASm 
THOMAS (;i817-1898), painter, horn at 
Hamburg m 1817, was tho son of s me^ 
chant, John Dobson, who had married in 
Germany. After some losses in business the 
father came to England in 1826, and Lis 
children wore educated in London. William 
who showed a taste for diawing, stndied 
from tho ontiqiie in tho British Museian 
and was-taught by Edward Opie, a nephew 
of John Opie [q.V.] In 1886 ho entered the 
Royal Academy sehools, where ha modetapld 
progress, receiving special attention feom 
rair) OharloB Look Enstlake [q.v.l Through 
ISastlako’s influence Dobson obtamed a posi- 
tion of some imporlanoe at tho government 
school of design, then newly established in 
the old Royal Academy rooms at Somemet 
ITnuse. In 1843 he became head-master of 
the government _ school of design at Buv 
mingliam. Disliking tho restrictions to 
which he was subjeclod, he resigned this 
post in 1846, and went 1o Italy. lie hod 
already exhibited ^ sorural portraits, and 
‘The Hermit,’ a subject from Parnell’s poem, 
at tho Royal Academy Exhibitions of 1843- 
1816. ‘ The Young Italian Goatherd,’ 

painted in Italy, was at the exhibition of 
1846. Prom Italy, whore ho spent most of 
his time at Rome, Dobson proceeded to 
Germany, whore he stayed several yearn, 
and received a deep impression from the re- 
ligious art of the ‘ Nazorone* school of that 
time. On returning to England he devoted 
himself to overcoming that indifference to 
religious painting, on the part of arlistsrather 
than of the public, which struck him as the 

S ent defect in the English art of the day. 

e painted unmerons scriptural subjects, at 
first in oils, afterwards in water-colours aieo, 
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1 'iTT'^veii a 8’*“* vogue in tlieir own logarltlnns (S, D, OoiiizrawooD, JJfe ani 
1 j and were populai’iaed by engraving. Letters of Lewis Carnll), lie also wrote 

i Ttf’ SSlic liked their prettiness, simplicity, and performed plays for marionottes. In 

I ^pflneinent and did not object to their 18M, at the ago of twelve, he was sent to 
fWntality and want of realism. Some school at Ilichmond in Yorkshire, In 1840 
1 most ambitious pictures were ‘Tobias he entered Itugby, where he remained three 

' the Angel ’ 1863 ; ‘The Charity of Dor- years and won success in mathematics and 
• <1861; ‘^I'he Alms-Deeds of Dorcas,’ divinity, but he seems to have had few of 

; 'H’g .^jich was bought by the Queen; the schoolboy's enthusiasms. His tastes lay 

' iVhe Prosperous Days of Job,’ 1850 (the in the direction of authorship, and certain 

two last-named pictures were engraved by home mngazinos, notably ‘ Tho Rectory Um- 
H Bourne for the ‘,^t Journij’); ‘The brolla,’ are still preserved, largely written 
aild Jesus going to Nasaroth with his and illustrated by himself, Evon as a boy 
Porents ’ and ‘ Reading the Psalms,’ 1867, his verses were sprightly, and he hod a flow 
both fomerly belonging to Baroness Bur- of comic ideas, 

dett Coutts ; ' The Holy Innocents ; ’ ‘ The Dodgson inatrioulali'd at Christ Church, 
Good Shepherd;’ ‘Abraham and Ilagar;’ Oxford, on 28 May 1860, at the age of eigh- 
>nd among secular suliieots, ‘ The Picture teim, and on 24 Jan, 1851 ouLored into 
Book’ (International Exhibition, 1802); rcsidonco— a residonce that practically was 
‘The Camellia,’ ‘ The Dresden Flower-Girl,’ uninterrupted until his death, Ilis career 
‘Sappho,’ ‘Mignon,’ and ‘lono,’ Dobson as an undoraraduato was oxomjilory. In 
was^ elected an associate of the Royal his flrst year lio iron a Boulter scholarship ; 
Academy on 31 Jan. 1800, and an aoadomi- in his secoud he took Crst-olaas honours in 
cian in January 1872, llo was a momber mathematical, and socond-olass hoiumrs in 
of thatching Club, founded in 18J-2. In classical, modorations, and was admitted on 
1870 he was elected an associate of the Pnscy’s nomination a student of Christ 
Koval Walor-colour Society, of which ho Church, In 1864 ho was placed in the first 
became a full member in 1875, As a water- class in the flnol mathematical school and 
colour painter his mission was to stand up in the third class in Uteres Aumaniores, and 
for theW tradition of painting entirely in on 18 Deo. he graduated B. A. In 1866 
transparent washes, and to protest by quiet began tho career of matbemntical loclurer 
inaistonee against the corruption of tho art, which was to continue until 1881. In 1867 
as he deemed it, which had been introdiiood ho proceeded M.A., having been a ‘ Master 
hy artists like Walker ond George John of the Ilouee’ fho, the senior B. A. enjoying 
KnweU [q.vj, who used body-colour. Dob- the privileges of nn M.A.) sinoo 16 (Jet. 1866, 
son remained a constant exhibitor stoost to when Liddell became dean. On 22 Dec. 1801 
the last, both at the Royal Academy and at he was oidainod deacon, never, however, pro- 
ths Old Water-colour Society, contributing oeoding to priest’s orders, partly perhaps U'om 
about a hundred and twenty pictures to the shynoss, aud partly from a constitutional 
former and about sixty to tho latter gaUery. stammor wliioli proveutod reading aloud. 
He became a rctiiod academician iu 1806, Hu was able, howovor, to preach, which he 
and died at Youtnor on 30 Jau. 1808, did occasionally, and ho gave a number of 

[Mag. of Art. i. 183; Athonmum, 6 Pol., lectures, principally to cluldren. He eta 
1898; Daily Graphic, 8 Fob. 1808; Memoir by sometiinos a Bible subject, such os the Epi- 
M. H.Spiolmann, with portroit.] 0. D, plumy, but for tho most port the entertain- 
ment took the form of narrations of portions 
DODGSOH, CHARLES LUTWIDGB of his boolcs, illustrated by lantern slides of 

£ [832-1808), author and mathematician, best bis own devising. llo also mado a mo- 
aown by ms pseudonym, ‘ Lewis Carroll,’ dianical Humpty-Dumpty (a charaotor in 
was born at Darosbury, near Warrington, ‘Through tho Looking Class’) for this pur- 
on 27 Jon, 18S2, tho eldost sou of Charles pose. 

Dodgson, inoumbont of Darosbury, after- To Dodgson’s shynose may partially be 
words archdoacon of Richmond and ono of attributed the circumatance that Ms frioud- 
the canons of Ripon Cathedral, and of his shijis were oorrlod on more by letter flion 
wife and first cousin, Francos Jane Lut- by personal intorcourso ; and it may account 
'indge. _ to some oxtout for the fact that his most 

As a child ho displayed quaint precocity, cherished iutimatos were little girls, in en- 
It is told of him that he supplied oorthworins tertaining whom ho was Uielass. There is 
with, weapons^ in order thot they might fight also no doubt that tho dictates of a oou- 
with more eflbct, fostered snails and toads, soionco which was perhaps over exacting 
and inquired porsistcntly the moaning 01 for daily life were obeyed too dosely for 
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him to ho companiouahle to ordinary adult In 1866 appeared ' Alice’s AdTOutareT' 
persons. He made, however, acquointanee Wonderland,’ tiie work by which with ’t" 
with eminent men — among them Rusirin, pendant, ‘Through the Looking Glass ni 
Tennyson, Millais, and Rossetti — of whom what Alice found there ’ (1871), big ^ ™ 
ho has loft valuable photographs, amateur is best known and will be taown. Therein 
photography having been successfully proo- the author’s gift of absurd comic invention 
tised by him almost from boyhood. _ and delicate fanciful fun is at its richest- 
Dodgson went to Russia with Dr. Liddon while the circumstance that the books on' 
in 1867, and visited London and its theatres giuatod in the wish to amuso one of his litth 
periodically; but he remained essentially girl-friends animated them with a charm 
an Oxford man to the very last. At the and humanity that are not to be found b 
same time he took practically no part in the same dogr^ in anything else he wrote 

college business, and had no wide educa- The little girl in question was Alice Liddell 
tioniu enthusiasms or university ideals. But (afterwardsMrs. Reginald Hargreaves) Deim 

he was always quick to comment upon any LiddeU’s second daughter, to whom the oti- 
Oxford matters that interested him. IDs ginal story of Alice was told on a river 
curious ironical gifts are nowhere better excursion. It was then written out as ‘Alice'a 
exemplified than m the humorous oblique Adventures Underground,’ afacsimilersprint 

protests which he put forth every now and of which was issued in 1836. The first 
then in the sixties and early seventies as his edition of ‘ AHeo’s Adventures in Wonder- 
contribution to pubDo discussions on ques- land,’ issued in July 1866, was witbdrawn 
tions aflbcling Oxford: such as ‘The Dyna- hy the author on Mcount of the defective 
mice of a Particle,’ in 1866, when Gladstone printing of _ Tenniel’s illustrations. The 
and Mr. Gathorne Hardy (afterwards Vis- book was reissued in November of the same 
count Oranhrook) were contesting the repre- year, altliough dated 1866 (Athenmm 
scutation of the university; and ‘The Now ll Aug. 1900). On its truo appearance' 
Belfry,’ in 1873, a very successful attempt ' Alioe’e Adventures in Wonderbnd’—ot 
to throw ridiciilo on the ugly wooden box ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ as it is abbreviated 
which woe placed on tho roof over the hall by most persons— -was immediately popular 
slnircose at Christ Ohuroh in order to houso and it has boon popular ever since, with a 
tho bolls that had to be removed from the popularity only oquallod hy its companion, 
cathedral tower. Tho new Wolsoy tower ‘ Through tho Looking Gloss,’ which, under 
was built iustead, iu answer to the outcry, the full title, ‘ Through the Looking Glass 
Dodgson also occusionally displayed some and what Alice found there,’ when puh- 
interest in more general matters, and from lished in 1871, received a welcome the mow 
time to time addressed letters to the Lon- warm for having had such a predecessor, 
don papers on siibjecls near to him, suoh as _ Tho success of both hooks was greatly fo^ 
the employment of children in theatres — a tified by tho drawings of Mr. (afterwords 
practice in which he saw no harm — and the Sir) John Tenniol. ‘ Alice in Wonderland' 
eight hours quostinn. Theso public uttojv has heou translated into French, German, 
ances were always shrewd and witty. To a Italian, and Dutch ; quotations from it and 
large extent, however, Dodgson was a solitary from itij companion volume have passed into 
from first to last, living his own lialf-clois- the language, and thoir dramatis persmts 
tral, fastidious, ecoentrio life, with the odd constitute a now nursory mythology. The 
creations of his nimble fantastic brain for author accomplished what was praclicnlly a 
principal company. He died at Guildford, now thing in writing— a persuasive yet rol- 
at his sisters’ home, on 14 Jan. 1808, aged licking madness that by its drollery fasci- 
66. nates ohildron, and by its cleverness their 

Dodgsou’s first literary efforts for anything eldors. Tho two ‘Alice’ books were cbm- 
more x’ublio than Oxford periodicals were matised in 1886 by Mr. Savile Qlarke, and 
written for the ‘Oomio Times,’ founded in theplay wasBUCcessfullyprodncedinLoiidoa 
1863. In 1866 ‘The Train’ was started, for the Ohristmas holiifays of that year. It 
under the editorship of Edmund Yates, and has since been revived more than once, and 
to this Dodgson contributed verse. It was has boon performed on provincial tours. 
Yates who fixed upon the name ' Lewis Dodgson took great interest in the adapta- 
Cavroll’ from a list of four suggested pseudo- tion, and wrote for it a song to be sung by 
nyms sent him by Dodgson, Lewis being tho ghosts of the oysters which the walrus 
derived md Ludovicns from Lutwii^o, and and oarpontor had eaten, and also additiraial 
Carroll vid Carolus from Charles. By this lines to the vorses beginning ‘ ’Tis the voice 
name he is known to thousands who havo of tho lobster.’ 

never heard of his patronymic. Dodgson’s next notable experiment in bis 
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‘The IIunting_ of the 
rarso 


vein was ‘The Hunting - 
?S’1876,a bewildering: story m . 

: SflllT as brilliant as anything its author 

rCstudents. The theory that it is an 
of the pursuit of fame has perhaps 
^ot until 1889 did ‘Sylv'io 

“a Prune 'Dodgson’s next book for ohil- 

Sl appearrto ho followed in 1893 by 
&B wd Bruno Concluded.' This story 
it be called successful. Tho author 
.(taunted to do two things at once : ha tried 
tairiite a drolly fanciful story for children, 
jig. hia known manner, and also to provide 
theiteldors with theological dogma. Though 
ie book exhibits his deeply religious mind 
in s beautiful light, and shows now and 
grain that his powers of comic invention 
kdnot weakened, it remains divided against 


Besides the fanciful works which Bodg 
issued under his familiar pseudonym of 
Lewis Carroll, ha made many serious con- 
tributions in his own name to mathematical 
literature ; but, despite tho true gruatnoss of 
bis mathematical talent, the limited charac- 
ter of liis reading in malhemntics deprived 
most of his published mathematical work of 
iHiume value. The native aoiitonoss and 
Bgomiity ofhisintellootlod him to devote 
much attention to formal logic, in whose 
intricate puzzles he delighted, and ho almost 
seemed to have convinced himself that it 
was an engine for the discovery of new 
truth, inetottd of a means of dolocting error — 
that more could he got out of the promissos 
than was put into them. But this failing 
did not hamper him in dealing with a sub- 
ject in wliioh he was ospeoially interested — 
elementary geometry, Voimps it oven 
added to the enthusiasm with which ho 
pursued its study. Ilis one valunblo con- 
tribution to matliomatics is ‘ Euclid and his 
Modem Ilivala’ (London, 1870). Many, 
excusably, refused to accept tho book 
seriously; it woe dodicalcd to tho memory 
of Euclid, and tlirown into dramatic form, 
while scattered up and down it wore many 
iokea which would havoboon moronmnorous 
but for the criticism of friends to whom the 
proof-sheets were shown. B ut whon slripipod 
of its external eccentricitica it was a really 
serious contribution to Euclidian gooinotry, 
and went far to vindicate tho uniqiio posi- 
tion of Euclid’s elements as a lirst text-hook 
of geometry, by a careful and systomatio 
examination of the various treatises which 
Lad been produced by way of substitutes 
for it. 

Besides the books already mentioned, 
Dodgson wrote : 1. ‘ Syllabus of Plano Alge- 


braionl Geometry,’ Oxford, 1860. 2. ‘For- 
mulffl of Plane Trigonometry,’ O.xford, 1861. 
3. ‘An Elementary Treatise on Detor- 
minants,’ London, 1867. 4, ‘Phantasma- 

r ria and other Poems,’ London, 1878, 
‘ Euclid, Books I and II,’ London, 1882, 
0. ‘ Rhyme P or Reason f’ (a reprint, with 
additions, of ‘ Phontnsmagoria ’ ond ‘The 
Hunting of tho Snark’h London, 1883. 
7. "rhe Principles of Parliamentary Repre- 
sentation,’ Loudon, 1884. 8. ‘A Tangled 

Talo,’ London, 1886. 9. ‘The Game of 
Logic,' London, 1887. 10. ‘ Ouriosa Mothe- 
matioa,’ 3 parts, London, 1888-98. 11, ‘The 
Niii'sery Alice,’ London, 1890. 12. ‘ Sym- 
bolic Logie,' London, 1890. 

Hodgson issued from time to time pam- 
phlets on various subjects, such as desorip- 
tions of games of iut ulloctual activity that 
he had invented; hints to mathematical 
examiners; and advice coucoruiug letter- 
writing. 

[Tho Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll, by 
Stuart Hodgson ColUngwood, 1 808 ; Tlio Lewis 
Carroll Picture Book, edited by Stuart Hodg- 
eon ColUngwood, 1800 5 Tho Story of Lewis 
OarroU, by lea Bowman, 1800 ; Bemiiiiseonces 
of Oxford, by Rev. W. Tnckwoll, 1000, pp. 
161-8; 'Timps obitu,iry notice, 16 Jan. 1898 ; 
information from tho Rev. E. F. Sampson.] 

B. V. L. 

DOHSON, JOHN GEORGE, first 
JlAnoji MoHic-BmiraoN (1826-1897), politi- 
cian, horn at 12 Ilortford Street, Mnyfhir, 
liondon, on 18 Oct. 1826, was tho only son 
of tho Right Ilonourahle Sir John Dodson 
[q. V.] lie was educated nt Eton from 1 838 
and gained tliore in 18 11 and 1 842 tho prince 
consort’s prizes for modern languages. He 
matriculated from Ohrial Church, Oxford, 
oil 9 June 1843, and graduated B.A. in 1847, 
wlu'n ho obtained a first class in classics, 
and M.A. in 1861. In 1863 ho was collod 
to tlu) bar at Lincoln’s Imi. 

On leaving Oxford in 1817 Dodson spent 
two years in travel in tho East, going as fur 
as Baghdad, and on his return journey visit- 
ing Albania and Montenegro. Ho stayed 
for three months in 1848-0 in Cyprus, and 
his account of that island, which was Oien 
little known, was roprodiiood in sueoossivo 
odilions of Murray’s ‘ Handbook ’ down to 
1872. Ills eastern tour was soon followed 
by travel in other purls of the world. In 
lb68 ho visited the United States, and 
during tho Ovimoan war of 1864-6 visited 
the Crimea. lie possessed great facility as 
a linguist, which ho retained through life. 
An ardent mountaineer, ho was a member 
of the Alpine 01 ub. His narrative of an as- 
cent of ‘ the passages of tho Glacier dn Tour 
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and of the Ool de Miam in September 1860 ’ 
is printed in ' Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ’ 
(2nd series), i. 189-207. 

Dodson nnsuccessfiill^ contested in the 
liberal interest the division of East Sussex 
in July 1862 and March 1867, but in April 
1867 he was returned at the head of the 
poll and was a representative of the con- 
stituency until Pebruaiy 1874. At the 
general election of 1874 he was returned to 
parliament for the city of Chester, and was 
again returned in April 1880, being shortly 
aitprwards re-elected on receiving an oilice 
under the crown. But subsequently the 
earlier election was declared void on peti- 
tion; and, although the second election re- 
mained uni^ugned, he could neither sit 
nor vote. lie consequently found a new 
seat at Scarborough, and represented that 
constituency from July 1880 until 1884, 
when he became a peer. 

For three years (1868-61) Dodson was 
prominent in urging in the House of Com- 
mons the repeal of the hop duties, which 
Gladstone removed in 1801. In 1863 he 
carried through the House of Commons the 
act enabling imiversity electors to vote by 
means of voting papers. _He introduced in 
1861 a biU for the abolition of tests at the 
universities (Sma-kbuDbitison, J?btc8, 1900, 
pp. 167-^. From February 1866 to April 
1872 Dodson was chairman of committees 
and deputy-speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and on 10 1872 ho was created 

a privy councillor, Ho was an authority on 
parliamentary procedure, and his speech ' on 
private hill legislation ’ on 18 Feb. 1868 was 
printed, He was dnancial secretary to the 
treasury from August 1873 to February 1 874, 
and for three years (1874-6) he was chair- 
man of the committee of puhlio accounts. 

In April 1880, on the formation of Glad- 
stone’s second ministry, Dodson was mado 
president of the local government board 
with a Boat in the cabinet. During his first 
year of cabinet olfice he carried the govorn- 
mont’s Employers’ Liability Act through 
the House of Commons. On 20 Dec. 1882 
he was transferred to the post of chanooUor 
of the duchy of Lancaster. That oiHoe he 
retained till October 1884, when he rotired 
from the government and was Croat ed Baron 
Monk-Brettou of Oouyhoro and Ilurstpier- 
point on 4 Nov. 1881 (upon this curious com- 
bination in a title see G, E. O^okatnd], JPeer- 
uys, V. 330). He filled political ollice with 
credit, and wns reckons a sound man of 
business, but his abilities ‘ did not appear on 
the surface, and many people were puazled 
at the success he atlainod’ (ALatuutoir WnsT, 
Eeeolhotiom, i. 65), 


In 1886 Lord Monk-Brettondedl^ 
accept Gladstone’s home-rule policv * i 
thenceforth took no prominent uaT+ I' , 
tics. During the parliamentary me® l' 

had always lived a retired life in hisco^te 
home at Oonyboro, SussexLand took 3 
part m county business. He was the 
chairman of the East Sussex Countv 0^^ 
cil (1889-92). 

Lord Monk-Bretton died at 0 
Place. London, on 26 May 1897, aaTiS^ 

buried in theohurchyard of Baroomb6.SiisaeT 

on 29 May, his ostalo of Oonyboro beint 
in that parish. There is a memorial tablet 
to him in the ohiiroh of Ilm'stpierBomt 
Sussex, where several of his forefathej' 
were buried. Ho man-ied there, on 3 Jan’ 
1866, Florence, second daughter of l\qn,aji 
John Campion of Danny, Susae-x, and bad 
issue one sou and three daughters, 
widow survived him. A por&ait by Sir 
Francis Grant was presented to herbybia 
Bast Sussex constituents in 1874 on his re- 
tirement from the representation. Anotbat 
was painted by Fi-ank Topham, R,I., b, 
1896; a replica, paid for ^ subscription 
hangs in the council chamber of the East 
Sussex County Connoil. 

Tie wi'ote 'in the ‘Edinburgh Review' 
and contributed to tbe collections of the 
Sussex Arohmologioal Society (xv. 13847)an 
article on some old acts of parliament lelatiog 
to Suesex roads. IIo was chairman of that 
society’s aununl meetings for 1870 (Rye and 
Camber Castle), 1872 (Porham), and 1875 
(Lewos). 

[Burko’s Poorngo ; Postor’s Alumni Oion ; 
Mon ot the Timo, 1896 odit.; Sussex Daily Raws, 
26 Moy 1897, p. 6, 31 May, p. 6 ; private in- 
formation .J W. P, C. 

DONALDSON, JOHN (1799-1876), 
author of ‘ Agricultural Biogr^hy,’ was 
born in Northumberland in 1799, and waa 
probably rolatcd to James Donaldson (Tt 
1794) [q, V.], whoso subjects he made® 
own, His chiof writings, upon the title- 

^ 01 which lio is described as ‘Professor of 
ly’ and ‘ Government Land Drainage 
Surveyor,’ were ; 1. ‘A Treatise on Manntes,’ 
1842. 2. ‘ The Enemies to Agricultuie, So- 
tanical and Zoological,’ 1847. 3, ‘ Soils and 
Manures,’ 1861, 4. ‘Agricultural Bio- 

graphy,’ 1864 ! a very useful specimen of 
biographical grouping, though the notices 
are often merely bibliographical. 6. ‘ British 
Agriculture ; Cultivation of Land, Manage- 
ment of Crops, Economy of Animals,’ 18b0, 
4to ; an elahoratu compilation dedicated to 
the Duke of Argyll, 

Donaldson was presented to the Chatte^ 
house by the PrinooConsort in August 1866, 
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brother there on 22 March 
Elizabeth 

a Widow. In the year after hie death 
Shumous work on ‘ Saburban Farming > 
^^dited by Bobei-t Scott Burn. 

fTuBea, 29 March 1878 (an account of the 
• l.rfnfnhieh Donaldson’s sudden doatli by 
W the cause); Notes and Queriw, 
ShT. ^8. 76; Donaldson’s Works ; Brit. 
Jlus-Cat.] 

DONNELLY, Sib ROSS (1761 P-ia40), 
.dmiral, son of a Dr. Donnelly, was born 
tout 1761. _ After serving under Vice- 
Harriot Arbuthnot [q. v.J on tho 
coast of North America, and at the capture 
ofOhsrlestowu in 1780, he was promoted on 
the Newfoundland station to bo lieutenant 
of the rioop Morning Star on 27 8opt._ 1781. 
After the peace he served ns mate in the 
Esiit India Company’s service, hut returned 
to the navy m 1793, and was appointed first 
lieutenant of the Montagu, which ship, 
after the death of her captain, James Mont- 
[(!■ coinmandod in tho battle of 
1 June 1791. As Howe exprossod approval 
of his conduct, and Sir Alexander Hood 
(Lord Bridport) [q. V.] wrote him a com- 
plimentaiy letter, Donnelly and his friends 
mected some more marked aoknowledg- 
BMitof his service than tho promotion to 
eonunander’s rank, which, together with 
the other first lieutenants of tlio ships en- 
gaged, he received on 6 July 1704. lie 
h^ed that the gold medal given to some of 
the flog officers and captains [see Ilowih 
Hichabd, EabIi] would bo given to him, and 
applied for it; but was told that it was 
only given to those who wero post captains 
at the dale of the battle. This rule was 
aft^ards modified, and, both after tho Nile 
and Trafalgar, first lieutenants who suc- 
ceeded to the command by tho death of 
their captain received tho gold modal. 
Donndly was, however, promoted to bo 
captain on 24 June 1706, and appointed 
to the Pegasus frigate in tho North Sea with 
Admiral Duncan. Fromhor hewas moved to 
the Maidstone on tho coast of France, in 
which, in 1801, ho brought home a valuahlo 
convoy of 120 merohont shiiis from Oporto 
—a servicB for which tho merchants of 
Oporto presented him with a handsome 
piece of plato. Towards tho end of tho 
veer he was moved to the Narcissus, whidi 
k' the next throe years ho commanded in 
the Mediterranean, atlaohed to the flout 
under Nelson, In 1806, still in tho Nar- 
cissus, he accompanied Sir Home Riggs 
Popham [q. v.] to the Capo of Good IIopo, 
and afterwards to Buenos Ayres, whonco 


he returned to England with, despatches, in 
which his individual services were highly 
commended both by Popham and the 
general in command of the troops. He was 
then appointed to the Ardent of 64 guns, 
and went hack to the Rio do la Plata in 
command of a convoy of transports. At 
the capture of Monte Video ho commanded 
the naval brigade, and rendered important 
service both in transporting tho heavy guns 
and in erecting batteries [see Auoumutv, 
Sib Samuhi,]. In 1808 Donnelly was op- 
pointod to the Invincible, a 74-gun ship, in 
which he joined the squadron ofi'^Cadiz, and, 
later on, the main fleet oft’ Toulon under 
Lord Oollingwood. In 1810 his eyes be- 
came disabled by cataract, and he was 
forced to resign his command. Two years 
later ho had so far recovered os to apply 
for employment, and was appointed 
to the Devonshire, which ho fitted oul. 
The conclusion of peace, however, prevented 
her going to sea, and Donnelly had no 
further service, though he was promoted to 
bo rear-admiral on 4 Juno 1814; vioe- 
admiral on 27 May 1826 ; admiral on 
28 Juno 1888. lie was nominated a E.O.B. 
on 28 Feb. 1837. lie died on 80 Sept. 1 840. 
lie was married and left issue. His eldest 
daughter, Anne Jane (d. 1866), married, on 
18 April 1816, George John, twentieth lord 
Audloy, and had issuo. 

[Marshall’s Roy. Nav. Biogr. ii, (vol. i. pt. 
ii.) 813 «. This memoir, apparoiidy snpnUedby 
Donnolly himsolf, in roin'ouuoed with a W ad> 
ditions in Bent, Mag, 1841 , i. 06 ; Navy Lists.] 

J. K. L. 

DOHION, Sib ANTOINE AIME (1818- 
1891), chiof justioo of tbe court of queen's 
bench, Quebec, horn in the parish of Stc.- 
Aime do la Perado, in the county of Oham- 
Xflain, Lower Oanaua, on 17 Jon. 1818, was 
son of Pierro Antoine Dorion by his wife 
Genevieve, daughter of P. Bureau, Edu- 
cated at the Nicolet College, Dorion studied 
law and wos reooivod as advocate in January 
1842. lie took a loading position at tho 
Montreal bar from an early date, and luain- 
lainod it with case until he retired in 
1874. He was created queen’s counsel in 
1808. 

Dorion’s name is found among the 826 
BuhscriptiouB to the annexation manifesto 
of 1849. About tho same time ho joined 
the vow advanced JRokos party founded by 
Louis Joseph Papineau [q.v.], and became a 
frequent oontrihiitor to the columns of its 
organ, ‘L’ Avenir.’ In 1864 Dorion was 
oloctud member for Montreal, and retained 
tho seat tUl 1861. A clear, easy, and ornate 
speaker both in English and French, ho be- 
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came leoder of the extreme wiiiff of the the resignation of the ministry 
French Canadian liberal party. In 1807 he acoession of the liberals, Dorion bp*'™ 
declined to join the Tachfi-Macdonold go- minister of justice and member of the'S*™® 
yernment; but the yoar following he cast council (7 Nov. 187S). The laws ott? 
in his fortunes with Q-eorge Brown [q. v. dominion which pertain to dections j 
Suppl.] Their administration lasted only election trials are his worlr. On 1 1 
forty-eight hours, yet it gave rise, directly 1874 he was appointed chief-justice of rt* 
and in£reotly, to many intricate questions court of queen’s bench in Quebec. He w 
of a constitutional character that troubled administrator of his native province 
the peace of Canada for nearly twenty years short time during 1876, from the death rf 
(MA 0 Ki]S 2 in,Xi^e^Froioji, chap.x.; Topn, Lieutenant-governor Caron to the apooint 
Parliamentary Government in the British ment of Luo Letellier de St.-Just ^ Th 
Colonies, 1894, pp. 763-9). order of knight bachelor was confemil 

Although he suflered defeat in Montreal him on 4 Oct. 1877. 

at the hands of (Sir) George Etienne Car- Dorion’s judgments have oontributedmuch 

tier V.] in 1861, Dorion joined the Sand- to the elucidation of the Canadian federal 
field Macdonald-Siootta cabinet as provincial system. They boar principally on the pt®. 
secretory in May 1862, and found a con- vinoial taxing power, on the meaning to be 
Btituenoy in Plochelaga, which he continued attributed to tho words ‘ direct taatwa 
to represent for the next ton years. IIo within the province.’ Among them maybe 
withdrew from the mmistry within a year mentioned tho ease of tho Queen’s Insmance 
ovowedly on tho ground that ha had_ no Co. (1 Cart. 161), Heed’s case (1 Cart. 198) 
faith in the intercolonial railway jirojoct and tho Bank of Toronto v. Lamb (4 Cartl 
then advocated by the government. A few 44). A more gonci'al review of the Canadiaii 
weeks later tho cabinet was reconatrnolod division of power will bo found in Dabiae. 
with a view to the forthcoming elections 'The Temporal Hies Boai'd(l Cart. 898), where 
and on tho basis of abolishing, in so far as Dorion’s decision, leaning in favour of the 
representation in tlie asaombly is concerned, province, was reversed on appeal to fins 
the dividinglines between Uppor and Lower country. But, whether set aside or siu- 
Oonada. 'TherotiponDorionbecame attorney- joined, his judgments in all cases carry tbs 
general east ond the acknowledged leader impression of calm deliberation, widejuti- 
of the French-Oanadian liberals (.June 1863). dical cnltiiro, logical training, and ahappr 
'Theohan^ofpragrammogavelittlestrength power of expression, 
to the ministers. After a severe struggle lie died on SI May 1891. In 1848 Dorioa 
for existence the administration resigned mnxriod tho daughter of Dr. Treslller of 
(March 1864). Montreal. 

The Quebec resolutions, tho basis of tho [Taylor’s Port, of Brit. Americans, i. 229. 
present system of Canadian federation, come 2 16 ; BibaiuVs Le Pant InSon Can. p. 77 ; Denfs 
up for consideration in 1866. Dorion op- Oan.Port.aall.iv.66; Morgan’sIegalDirectoty, 
posed them with great force, expressed lus p. 212 ; N. 0. Colt's Political Appointments, p. 
preference for a federal union of the Canadas 88 ; Gray’s Coiifcderntion, i. 196, 229, 230-43; 
only, with guarantees for the special into- Turcolto’s Oanodo sons Tunion, pi. ui. c. h.; 
rests of each eection, and declared that a Dent’s Lust Forty yoars, chaps, xxxvii.xrtvni.; 
scheme of that kind would have been laid Ocrin-Lnjoio’s Diz Ans an Can. pp,486-.329; 
before the house by the Brown-Dorion go- Toronto aiobo, 1 June 1891; Camuhan Haa- 
vernment if it had been permitted to uniSld T. B. B. 

its policy, DOUDNEY, DAVID ALEEBD mil- 

In 1872, having continued to leprcsont 1894), educationist and author, son of John 
Ilochelaga after the federation, he announced Doudney (d. 1834), was horn on 8 March 
his intention to retire from public life, but 1811 at lus fathers house, 386 Mile End 
he was induced to oiler himeclf as a candi- Terrace, Forlsoa. Charles Diokens was bom 
date for Napierville at the general elections in the next house eleven months later. At 
ofthatyeos, and was txium^autly returned, the age of thirteen Doudney was appreu- 
lle was named in the ensuing session with ticed to a printer at Southampton, and he 
Mr. Edward Blake to represent the opposi- subsoquonlly joined ihe staft' of the ‘Hamp- 
tiou on a select committee appointed to in- shire Advertiser.’ In 1832 he moved to 
quire into certain charges which wore made London, and was engaged by Messrs. Jowett 
against the government in connection with & Mills, printers, of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
the Pacific Eailway ohorter (1873). 'llio until 1836, when he sot up a printing busi- 
commitlee took no evidence and made no ness of his own, first at Holloway, and then 
report. Other disclosures brought about in Long Lone, Aldorsgate Street, a site now 
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Motropolitiui Bailway ala- 
• " In 1840 Doudney purchased and ho- 
.Jitor of the ‘ Gospel Magazine,’ and 
®?r 16 he retired from hU printing proas. 

Tn November of the latter year- ho wont 
iMlond to distribute funds raised by 
of the ‘Gospel Magazine’ for the 
Idfef of the Irish famine. In the following 
r»lr he was ordained deacon and priest in 
he Angliean ohuroh by the bishop_ of 
rwhel. and from 1847 to 1809 he was viooi 
Blrush ond curate of Monksland, oo. 
Word. Impressed by the poverty and 
iUranee of the people, Doudney established 
llndustriftl, infant, and ngrioulturaraohoola 
(, Bo nninhftn or Bonmahon, as bo spelt it. 
Various kinds of teohnioal instruction were 
amplied, and a printing press sot up, from 
wfe was issued Doudney’s abridgment of 
Gill’s 'Exposition of the Old and Now 
Testaments i' the former, which oompriaod 
fear stout double-column volumes, axipeorod 
between 1862 and 1864, and the latter in 
two volumes, 1862-8. lie also issued from 
tho Bonmohon press a periodical entitled 
‘Old Jonathan,’ which ho continued to edit 
nntil his death. Doudney published at 
Bonmahon an aeeount of those schools in 
'A Pictorial Outline of tho Biao and Pro- 
gress of the Bonmahon Schools/ 1866, lOmo. 

Doudney loft Ireland in 1809 to hocomo 
perpetual curato of St. Luke’s, Budminslor, 
Bristol, wkere ho eslahlisliod industrial 
acbools similar to those at Boiimaliou. lie 
cantiausd to edit the ‘Gospel Magazine’ 
and ' Old Jonathan,’ and published a largo 
number of tracts and other devotional works, 
hi 1866 he edited the ' Booolloclions and 
Hemains ' of the Bov. George David Doudney, 
his cousin and hrother-iii-law, an evangelical 
divine like kimself. Doudney also look an 
active part in many charitable uislitutioiiR, 
particularly tho Fiiutore’ Ooi'iioiation. lie 
retired from St. Luke’s in 1600, and in that 
year was presented with a thousand pounds 
m recognition of his fifty years' oditorship 
of the 'Gospel Magazine.' IIo moved to 
SouthviDe, Granada Boad, Soutliseo, whore 
be died on 21 April 1803. Ilo was buried 
in Southsea cemetery on the 26th. lie was 
twice marriod, and left four sons and two 
daughters. A portrait of Doudnoy is given 
in the ‘ Gospel Magazine ’ for May 1893, and 
is prefixed to his ‘Memoir.’ 

[llemoir of D. A. Doudnoy, by his oldest son 
and oldest daiighter, 1893 (2utl odit. 1894); 
worhs in Brit. Mils. Libr. ; Grookford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1891 ; Timos, 24 and 26 April 1888 ; 
City Press, 26 April 1893; Mon of tlio Timo, 
13tb odib.; Gospel Mngazino, May and June 
1893.] A. P. P. ! 


DOUGLAS, SiK JOHN SIIOLTO, 
eighth MABdtris OB QnnBNSMiEnWlSdd- 
1900), oldest son of Archibald WUliam 
Douglas (1818-1868), seventh marmiis, who 
married on 2 J ime 1810 Caroline Maigaret, 
younger daughter of General Sir WilliamBo- 
bert Clayton, hart., waaborn on 20 July 1844, 
and succeeded bis father as eighth maremis 
in 1868. He served in the navy for five 
years (1860-64) and bold a commission in 
tbs first Dumfriesshire volunteers. From 
1872 until 1880 he sat os a reprosentatiye 
peer for Scotland, but he was not re-elected 
in 1880. Except in this capacity his public 
acts wore of a strictly unomcial character. 
IIo became somewhat notorious as a sup- 
porter of OharlcB Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl.] 
and secularism, and at tho Globe Theatre on 
14 Bov. 1882 he rose in the stalls and de- 
nonneod Tennyson’s ‘ imaginary free-thinker' 
in tho ' Fromise of May ’ as an ' abominable 
caricature.’ The marquis became oven more 
notorious in 1806, when ho was charged at 
Marlborough Street police-court with pub- 
lishing a defamatory libel on Oscar Wilds 
[q. V. SuppihJ, and on taldng his trial at tho 
central criminal court was acquitted (6 April) 
on tho grounds that the ‘hhel ’was justifiable 
and was published ' for the public benefit.’ 

Queen^erry is best remomborod as a 
patron of boxing. When tho prize-ring fell 
mto final disrexmte in England about 1860, 
tho Amateur Athlotio Olub was founded by 
John Ohambors, whom Quoenshorry sup- 
porlod, with a view to onconriige boxing 
conloBts. Uandsomo challenge cups were 
ottered by Queonsborry, and in 1807 a body 
of special rules was drawn up nndor lus 
snpervision, which have siiico borne tho 
name of ‘QucoiiKbeiry lulos.’ In 1881 
Quoonsherry piiblishod a mudilation hi blank 
verso ontillod ‘The Spirit of tho Matter- 
born.’ lie died m London on 31 Jon. 1900, 
and Ills Tomaiiis after ci'omation wore buried 
in the fomily bnryiiig-plaoe at llinmounl, 
Damfriesshiro, on 3 Fob. 1000. lie married, 
first, on 20 Feb. 1866, Sibyl (who divorced 
liiro on 22 Jan. 1887), younger daughter of 
Alfred Montgomery, and had issue four sons 
and one daughter. He married, sooondly, 
on 7 Nov. 1893 Ethol, daughter of Edward 
Ohorles Woodoii of Exetor (marriage an- 
nulled 1801). He was succeeded os ninth 
marquis by his oldosl surviving son, Foroy 
Sholto Douglas. 

TTis older son, Francis Archibald Douglas, 
called Viscount Drumlanrig (1867-1804), 
lord-in-waiting to the queen (1892-4), noted 
ns assistant private secretary to Lord Boso- 
bory when the latter became foreign socro- 
taiy in Olad stone’s 1892 ministry. In order 
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'CUTm^A^SiK JAMES NIOnOLAS 

&SS of Stdla Houbo, Penzance, super- 
TS»nt ensineer to tlio corporation of 

frames Douglass of Wmloton, oo. Durliam, 
Sn at Bow on 16 Oct. 1826, Ilia fatlier 
S being in the employ of MesMB. Hunter 
He was educated nt Newoaatle- 


Sne, end at Bridgend under the Rev. E. 

4 Mid was then opprantioed to Meaara. 
<1 > . -"-giig]! at Bow. 


"Ib 18i7 he became assistant to his father, 
«ad helped liim in the erection of the light- 
house on the Bishop's Rook in the Seilly Isles. 
He then became manager to Messrs. Laycoclt 
on the iTyne, where he remained till 1864, 
when he was appointed resident engineer of 
thefiun Fleet Pile lighthouse, and afterwards 
of the Smells Rook lighthouse near Millbrd 
Ilsven. This latter work was ono of exlra- 
ordinaty difficulty and danger. Douglass 
always accompanied the working party, and 
was the first to land and the last to leave. 
He hud many narrow escapes, and during 
the terrible gala of October 1869, when the 
Boyal Charter woe wrecked, it was thought 
that the whole of the working psity had 
been downed i hut the small sailing tender 
in which the party embarked from the rook 
succeeded at length in making Swansea 
harbour. 

In 1861 Douglass became resident engi- 
neer on the Wolf Rock lighthouse ; this 
lighthouse was not comploted till 1870, and 
the dangerous noture oi the work is oloorly 
shown in the paper written by Douglass, 
wUch described its construction [Pi’oceedinys 
Inst. Ciwi Engine&'s, xxx. 1). In October 
1862 he was appointed chief engineer to the 
comoration of Trinity House in sucroasion 
to James W allcer , For the 'rrinily Bro thr en 
he designed many iinportaiit lighthouses, 
hut the work with which his name will 
always be connected was tho design and 
eiaolion of a new structure to take the place 
of the famous Eddystone ligbtbouso, built 
hy John Smeaton [q. v.] Owing to tho dis- 
integration of the rook upon wbiob Smeaton’s 
etmetnre stood, it was necessary to Hud a 
new site and to take down moat of the old 
lighthouse. Not only was the new structure 
a very remarkable one, but the work of 
taking down the upper portion of Smeaton's 
building and re-erecting it on the lloe at 
Hymouth involved a task of very oonsidor- 
ablediffioulty. Work was begun on 17 July 
1878, and the now liglitbouse was opened 
on 18 May 1882, the cost (below tbeoriginul 
estimate) being only 69,2607. On tho com- 
pletion of this work ho was kuightod in 


June 1882 (see ib, liii, 247, and Ixxv. 20, 
for a description of the lighthouse and of 
its erection). 

Douglass carried out, in conjunction with 
Tyndall and Faroday, many exhaustive ex- 
periments on lighthouse Illumination and on 
log-signalling ; and in 1870 he presented a 
paper to the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
entitled ‘ Electric Light applied to Light- 
house Illumination ’ {Proo, Mst, Civil JEng, 
Ivii. 77). In 1884 be was nominated a 
member of the cemmittee appointed by the 
Elder Brethren of Trinity ‘House to cany 
out a sories of experiments ondifficrent illumi- 
nants for lighthouse work. The committee 
mode their experiments at the North Fore- 
land, and, as a result of them, they reported 
that oil was the moat economical and suit- 
able illuminant for ordinary lighthouses, but 
for the more important structures on lofty 
headlands, &o., mectrio lighting was better, 

Douglass became a member of the Instir 
tution of Civil Engineers on 6 Fob. 1861, 
and was elected to the council in 1881, Ho 
was elected a follow of the Royal Society in 
1887, and in 1886, at tho Birmingham 
mootin|r of the British Association, he served 
as president of section 0. 

lie married, on 6 July 1864, Mary, daugh- 
ter of James Troparlhen of St. Mary's, 
Seilly Isles, and died at Bonchuroh in the 
Isle of Wight on 19 June 1898. 

In addition to tho papers contributed to 
the Institution of Civil Engineers mentioned 
above, he published the following pamphlets! 

‘ Spooifloation for Framing Lighthouses,' 
London, 1864; 'Improvements in Coast 
Signals with Remarks on the New Eddy- 
stone L^hthouso,’ London, 1884', and ‘On 
Fluted C&aterloBS Carbons for Ai-o Lighting,’ 
I/ondon, 1886. 

[Life of Sir J, N, Donglass, by T. Williams, 
Lond. 1900; obituary notice in me. Inst, Civil 
Engineers, vol. cxxxiv.) T, H. B. 

DOULTON’, Sib HENRY (1820-1807), 
the ' greatest poller of the ninetoenth oen- 
tuw,’ second eon of John Doulton, hy his 
■wife Jane (Duneau), was born in 'Yauxhall 
■WnlkjLomboth, in 1820. Ilia younger bro- 
ther Fredei'ick (1824-1873) was M.P, for 
Lomhoth ftom 1862 to 1868, Hie father had 
started a small pottery at Lambeth with 
throe kilns in 1816, and he moved to High 
Street, Lambeth, in 1828. His staple pro- 
ductions appear at first to have been black- 
ing and oil bottles and ‘'rohy-fillpot' jugs. 
Among other early products 'were ‘reform’ 
bottloB, hearing tlio heads of tho king. Grey, 
Russoll, and Brougham. On leaving Uni- 
vorsity Colloge school in 1836 Henry joined 
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his father at the pottery. Worhing his own 
wheel with foot-power he soon became an 
expert ‘ thrower,’ and in 18 16 made his first 
distmct success with glazed pipos for sanitary 
purposes. With these, and with earthen- 
ware sinis, in the face of many prejudices, 
progress was slowly made. The drm ob- 
tained medals in 1861 and 18G2 for large 
Stoneware vessels and appliances for chemii^ 
purposes. In 1867 they first exhibited orna- 
mental work at Paris. About 1870 Doulton 
began to develop his famous ‘s^ailito’ ware, 
a revival in a modified form of the old 'agate' 
or self-glazed stoneware of the late seven- 
teenth century, made of a rather hard grey 
or brown material, on which a sharply in- 
cised design &om nature is generally drawn, 
apart or the whole being tb enrichly enamelled 
in blue or dark brown. At the exhibition 
at South Hensington in 1871 a striking dis- 
play was made of the new ware, which was 
justly descrihed as ‘honest, useful, and in 
thoroughly good taste.’ A quantity of the 
pottery' was bought by Queen Victoria, a 
sensation was created among connoisseurs, 
and a brilliant future assured to the Doulton 
ware. The firm had a magnificent show at 
Vienna in 1873, and in 1878, after the ex- 
hibition at Paris in that year, Doulton was 
mode a chevalier of the Lfigion d’honneur. 
His success encouraged him to undertake 
the revival of the old local art of under- 
glazed painting. A school of art was now 
grafted upon the original commercial under- 
taking, and by 1886 Doulton had in his 
employ as many as four hundred male and 
female artists, each one an independent de- 
signer, bound by the rules of the firm to copy 
no previous pattern and to keep no duplicate 
for imitation, in order as far os possible to 
avoid mecbanical reproduction. A number of 
individual marks employed by tbe most talen- 
ted of the Doulton artists ^auch os Georgo 
Tinwortb, Arthur and Ilunnah Barlow) are 
given in Ohafibrs's ‘ Marks on Pottery and 
Poroolnin' (1900, p. 879). At tho Lambeth 
works on 21 Doc. 1886, in recognition of tho 
impulse given hy him to the production of 
art pottery in England, the gold Albert 
medal of the Sooioly of Arts was couforrod 
U,pon him by Edward VII while prince 
of "Wales. Two years later (on tho occasion 
of the jubilee, when he presented Doulton 
mugs to all the children reviewed hythequeen 
in jflyde fark) he was knighted, and the 
same year witnessed the erection of tho new 
Doulton works above Lambeth Palace, with 
the slender tower familiar as a landmark on 
the south hank of the Thames. A number 
of dovelopmenta, each with distinctive 
features of its own, wore gradually intro- 


giience, Doulton Imunsto, 

Marquetno, and Burslem wares 
m the sanitary and faience works 
over four thousand persons were 
and the original factories were sunS 
hy establishments at Biirslemrste 
Eowley Eegis, St. Helen’s, 


Sir Henry, who was vice-president 
Society of Arts from 1890 to 
keen interest in local affairs, and was i W ‘ 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital for many ye™ tf 
diedathisre8idence,10Qu6en’8GiteG,l“' 
London, on 17 Nov. and was CS 
Norwood cemetery. He married iCS 
^rah (d. 20 0^. feSB), da^hter of 
Zennaty, and loft issue. The business™ 
turned into a jomt-stock company in 18 ^ 

Nows, 27 Nov. 1807 (porLr,«t). tho FoS 
Gazette, 1 Deo. 1887 (portrait); Architect™ 
January 1898 (portrait); Lit^flold’a pirn 
and Porcolam, 1900; Portfolio, xxi. 8n H 
Journal, Dooembor 1897 ; SoMoty of Arts 

MaoWe-e^En^:S 
of Art and Manufacture, p. 709; Chaffin’. 
Pottery and Poroofom, 1900 ; Mogazina of M 
August 1807 ! All the year Eouna, bai. 2601 

T.S. 

DOWELL, STEPHEN (1888-1898) 
legal and hietorionl wi-iter, born at ShomeU 
in the Isle of Wight on 1 May 1838, was the 
eldest son of Stephen Wilkinson DtmeB 
(1802-1870), rector of Mottiston ondSht®. 
well, and from 1848 fill his death vicuof 
Gosfield, Essex; his mother was Jnlk 
daughter of Thomas Beasley of SeafiddTro. 
Dublin. Ho was educated at Oheltenlum 
Oollege and Highgale school, whencehepro- 
ceedod to Corpus Ohristi Oollege, Osfe 
matriculalingon7 JunelBSl, Itegraduatej 
B.A. in 1866 and M.A. in 1872. In 1856 
he was ortiolod to R. Bray, a solicitor of 99 
Greet Russell Street, W.O., and on 1 May 
1863 ho was admitted student of Lincolns 
Inn. In the latter year Palmereton ap- 
pointed him assistant solicitor to tbe hoard 
of inland rovenno. Ho resigned this post in 
August 1896 and died of pneumonia at 
48 Olargos Street on 27 March 1898; he 
was immarriod. Bosidos writing voiious 
legal tracts, one of which, on ‘The income 
Tax Lowb,’_ was published in 1874 and 
reached a third edition in 1890, and compil- 
ing a privately printed solootion from various 
writovs entitled ‘Thoughts and Words’ (3 
vols. 1891, 1898), Dowell made a valuable 
contribution to historiool Imowledge by his 
work on taxation. In 1876 he puhliahed ‘A 
Skotoh of tho History of Taxes in England,’ 



■TiXw^lo-wea in 1884 by his ' History I 
if totion and Taxes in EngW from the 
Irl^t Tunes to the Present Day, Lon- 
J n 4 vols. 8vo. This is the standard work 
OTthe subject, and reached a second edition | 
1888 

“rm-ia in Brit. Mns. Library j Poster’s Alumni ; 
oriiTi 1715-1886 1 Lincoln’s Inn Hecords, 1896, 
i aor- Tunes, 16 June 1808; Atkmmvm, 1898, i 
1 jM. 'information kindly supplied by the Eor, 

A.F.P. 

dowse, EICnARD (1824-1890), Irish 
into, eon of William Henry Dowse of Dun- 
saimon, by Maria, daughter of Hugh Donald- 
son of the same town, was bom in Dungan- 
non on 8 June 1824, and received his early 
edncation in the royal school there. In 1846 
heentered Trinity College, obtaininga sizar- 
ship, and, gnining the distinction of a olns- 
dcsl scholarship in 1848, graduated with 
honours in 1849. In 1862 Dowse was called 
to the Irish bar. Joining the north-west 
circuit, he early displayed marked forensic 
ability, and in 1883 Became a queen's coun- 
sel. In 1869 he was appointed one of the 
oneen’s aerieonta-at-law, and in the same 
year was elected a bencher of the King's 
Inns. A liberal in politics, Dowse was a 
saccessful candidate for the parliamentary 
rmesentation of Londonderry city (18 Nov. 
1®8), and, taking his scat ns a supporter of 
Gladstone's Irish Church Act, ho was ap- 
aointed in February 1870 solicitor-general 
for Ireland, being re-oleoted for London- 
^ny on 16 Feb. In the House of Commons, 
where the prominence of Irieh questions 
duimg his career in it gave him exceptional 
opportimiticB, Dowae quickly ohl ainea a high 
leptation both for ability and wit, his 
speeches being marked by a raev humour, 
ioined to a been inoieiveness, which made 
him a very effective parliamentary debater. 
In January 1872 Dowse became ottorney- 
general for Ireland in succession to Charles 
Hebert Borry (1834-1897), raised to tho 
heacb, and waa a]^pointed a member of tho 
Insh privy council; but in Novembor of 
the same year his parliamentary career was 
dosed by his acceptance of the office of a 
baton of the Irish court of exchequer, a title 
which Dowse was the last among Irish 

K s to accept. Ho remained a member of 
risb bench until his death, which oc- 
curred suddenly in the court-house at Tralee, 
where he was silting os judge of assize, ou 
14 March 1890. His career as a judge was 
sotone of special distinction, nor 'did Dowse 
ever attain the reputation of a lawyer of the 
first rank ; but his judgments were marked 
bysonnd common sense and breadth of view, 
and pointed hy his always ready wit. 

TOI» XXIT —SUP. 


Dowse was a visitor of the Queen's Col- 
lege, Galway, and was twice appointed a 
lord justice for the government of Ireland 
in the absence of the viceroy. 

He married, on 29 Deo. 1862, Catherine, 
daughter of George Moore of Clones, co. 
Monaghan, who died in 1874. 

[Private information; Todd's Sradimtoa of 
Dublin University; Official Heturn of Mem- 
beia of Pari. ; Haydn’s Book of Dignities, ed. 
Oolcorby.] 0. L. F. 

DOYLE, Sin FRANCIS HASTINGS 
CHARLES, second baronet (1810-1888), 

-.a. T UT-J «!„ 


1810, was the only son of Major-general Sir 
Franois Hastings Doyle, first baronet (1783- 
1889), by his wife Diana Elizabeth (d, 14 Jan, 
1828), eldest daughter of Sir William 
Milner. General Sir John Doyle, baronet 
[q. v.l was his grcat-unclo ; while General 
Sir Quarles Hastinga Doyle [q, v,] was his 
second cousin, and Lioutcimnt-genoral Sir 
Charles William Doyle [q. v,] and Colonel 
Sir John Milley Doyle [q. v.] were hia 
father’s first cousins, lie was first sent to a 
well-known private scliool at Ohelsea, kept 
by a Frenchman named Clfiment, where 
Walter Kerr Hamilton [q. v.l, (Sir) Ilonry 
John Oodrington [q. v.l and others after- 
wards well known wereliis contemporaries. 
At the beginning of 1823 he entered Eton 
as the pupil of Richard Okes [q. v.l and 
undoi' tJio hond-mastersliip of John Keato 

! q. V.] There, through the debating society 
lold at Miss Hatton’s, ' a cook and confec- 
tioner,’ he formed friendships with Glad- 
stone, Arthur Henry Hallnm, James Bruce 
(afterwards eighth Earl of Elgin) [q. v.l 
Cliarlee John Oaniiing (afterwards Eari 
Canning) [q. v.], George Angiistus Selwyn 
(1809-1878) [q. v.l, and (Sir) John Hanmor 
^fleiTvords Bhron’Iloamer) fq. v.] He hoard 
Gladstone’s maiden speech delivered to this 
Booioty, and co-opBrnted with him in editing 
the ‘Eton Misoollnny,' 

At Ohriatmas 1827 Doyle left Eton to 
study with a private tutor, Henry De Foe 
Baker, rector of Qreetham in Rutlandshire, 
lie matriculated from Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, on 6 June 1828, ond went into resi- 
dence in January 1880, Among his O.xford 
friends were (air) Thomas Dyke Aclond 
V. Siippl.], Sidney Herbert (afterwards 
Boron Horbei’t) [q.v.j, JosotIi Anstiooni, v.], 
and (Sir) Robert Joseph Phillimoro [q. v.J 
Ho was also aoqiiaintodwith Manning, while 
hia intercourse with Gladstone booamo very 
intimate. He acted as best man nt Glad- 
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stone’s marriage in 1880, but in after life the 
difference in tbeir interests and tbe great 
change in Gladstone’s political views tended 
to drive them apart. 

Doyle took a first class in classics, gra- 
duating B.A. in 1832, B.U.L. in 1843, and 
M.A, inl^7. He was elected a fellow of 
A^ll Souls’ in 1836, retaining his fellowship 
until his marriage, After completing his 
university studies he turned his attention to 
the law. On 11 Oct. 1832 he entered the 
Inner Temple as a student, and in 1834 and 
1836 was taken on the northern circuit oe 
marshal by Sir James Forke (afterwards 
Baron 'Wensleydale) [q. v.J, an old family 
friend who was at that time baron of the 
court of exclioquer. On 17 Nov. 1837 ho 
was called to the bar and joined the north- 
ern circuit, where ho was shortly nomi- 
nated a revising barrister. Ho succeeded 
to the baronetcy on his father’s death on 
6 Nov. 1830. He had not, however, ap- 
quired much practice when his marriage in 
1844 rendered it necessary for him ‘to look 
out for some more remunerative occupation 
than the periodical donning of a wig and 
gown by a briefless barrister,’ In 1846 Sir 
Bobert Feel ofifered him the assistant-solici- 
torship of the excise, with the promise that 
after a year he should bo appointed receiver- 
general of oustoras. These ofibrs he ac- 
cepted, and abandoning his early ambition 
for legal or parliamentary distinction, he 
continued to Jhold the receiver-generalship 
until 1869, 

Doyle's earliest verses appeared in the 
‘Eton Miscellany.’ In 1834 he published 
his first volume of poetry entitled ‘Mis- 
coUaueous Verses ’ (London, 6voh which he 
reissued in 1840 with a number or additional 
poems. These early verses were some- 
what immature, severol of the best poems, 
includinff ‘The Eagle's Nest,' ‘Mehrab 
Khan,’ ‘The Crusader’s Botiun,’ and ‘ The 
Catholic,’ a^peari^ for the first time in the 
second edition. In 1844 he issued ‘The 
Two Destinies’ (London, 8vo), a poem 
dealing with social questions; in 1849 
‘ (Edipus, Nii^ of Thebes ' (London, 16mo), 
a translation &om the ‘CEdipus Tyrannus’ 
of Sophocles, and in 1862 ‘The Duke’s 
Funeral,’ in memory of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. For the next fourteen years he 
published nothing; but in 1866, finding 
Matthew Arnold’s tenure of the professor- 
ship of poetry at Oxford coming to an end, 
and desiring to be appointed his successor, 
he published 'The Heturn of the Guards 
and other Foems’ (London, 8vo), with a 
view, as he himself states in his preface, to 
bring himself before the younger members 


of the university. This VolumT^ITTr 
almost all his best poems, including qm ‘!! 1 
t^owhich had appeared in hisfomaj^^ 

lie was elected professor of noelw 
1 867, and was re-elected in 1872 forif “ 
ther period of five years, boldine a frill? 
ship at All Souls'^ wik his®,^S?^ 
appointment. _ On resigning the profffis„l 
ship he received the honorary deerw ? 
D.G.L. on 11 Deo. 1877. Ilis <“ ® 


were published in 1869, a second serieTa^ 
pearing in 1877. Full of interest, hke £ 
his prose writings, they are discursive anl 
without much unity of plan. They inevitahk 
Bull’ered by comparison with those of li 
predecessor, Matthew Arnold, In the Bn,! 
series the mo.st remarkable feature is his 
appreciation of the Dorseishire poet,^!!^® 
Barnes [q. v. Suppl.] His second serios was 
more elaborate, consisling of studios of 
Wordsworth, Scott, and SWcospeare. The 
lecture in the first series on Nevwnsn’s 
‘ Dream of Gorontius ’ was translated into 
French in 1860, together with the poem 
itself, and published at Caen. 

In 1800 Doyle exchanged his post of le- 
coiver-genei-al of ouatoms for that of com- 
missioner of customs, an appointment which 
he retained until 1883. lie died in T.nn/i.'., 
on 8 June 1888 ot 46 Davies Street, BeikelcT 
Square. On 12 Deo. 1844 he married at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, Sidney 
(d, 23 Nov, 1867J, youngest daughter of 
Oharles Watkin Williams Wynn [q.v.] By 
her ho had three eurviving children— two 
sons and a daughter, 11 is oldest son, l^ancis 
Grenville Doylo, a captain in the 2nd 
goon guards, died from the effects of the 
Egyptian campaign on 2 Dec. 1882. Bis 
eecoiid son, Everard Hastings, succeeded os 
third baronet. 

Sprang from a family many of whom hod 
been famous as mon of action, Doyle che- 
rishod a supreme admiration of heroism as 
well ae a strong love of eoimtry, His 
poetic work is chiefly remarkable for his 
treatment of tbe ballad, a form of ex- 
pression used by many English poets, and 
particular^ by his favourite author. Sit 
WoHer Scott, While these, howevet, 
had made the ballad archaic both in snb- 
ject and expression, Doyle employed it 
for the treatment of oontempora^ events, 
and showed that modern deeds of national 
bravery were ‘ as susceptible ns ony jn the 
far past of free ballad treatment, with all 
the old freshness, directness, and simplicity.’ 
His method has boen successfully^ followed 
by subsequent writers. Among his notslla 
ballads may ho mentioned ‘ The Bed Thread 
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Tirnnour,’ whioli -was translated into 
P„ 3 Woo and became a favourite <mong the 
iwra on tUe north-western frontier of 
?* f ^ThVpi-ivate of the B.iffs,* 'The 
&r ’3 Doff,’ ‘The Loss of the 13irkon- 
5 S . iehrab Khan.’ While Doyle-a 
So fame rests chiefly on his ballads, he 
in such poems ns ‘ The Platoniat, 
iTbrCatholic,’ and ‘The Death of Heotor,’ 
tkab his powers were not confined to a single 
At the same time it would convey 
fe]sa impression not to observe that moat 
nfliis work was commonplace and pedestrian, 
md that though he often showed genuine 
Mctio feeling he seldom found for it nde- 
SMte expression. Dis verso is generally 
g, o„i.,nio.ii.1. rarely instinct with life or trans- 
fasad with amotion. , 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Doyle published in 1878 ‘ Itoliin Hood’s Bay : 
m Ode addrasacd to tlio English Peojplo' 
fl,ondon, 8vo), and in 1880 his ‘Eemini- 
ficeacea and Opinions.* 

[DoTle's Eeminisoeneos and Opinions; Me- 
nok by Mr. A. II. Japp, prefixed to the soloe- 
tion of Doyle’s poems in Milos’s Posts and 
Poetry of the Century ; Maomilltin's Magazine, 
Angnat 1888; Saturday Roviow, 10 Juno 1888 ; 
Kitionel Boviow, Novombot 1880 ; Oxford 
Itagozina, IS Juno 1888 ( Poster’s Mon at the 
Bar: Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1710-1880 ; W. B. 
aladstone’s Personal BocoUootions of A. H. 
Jallomin llie Doily Telegraph, 6 Jan. 1898_; 
Orosby's Momoiis of J. B. Hopo-Scott, 1884, i. 
72-4.] E. I. C. 

DOYIiB, HENRY EDWARD (1827- 
1893), direetoT of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, horn in 1827, was third son of John 
Doyls [q. v.], ‘II. B.’ the well-known politi- 
cal cartoonist^ and brother of Richard, better 
known as ‘Diclc,’ Doyle [q.v.], and of James 
WiUiom Edmnnd Doyle [q. v. SupplJ A 
Itoman catholic hy religion, Henry Doyle 
was appointed, through tlio inilnonco of Oar- 
dinal Wiseman, commissioner for the Papal 
States to the London International Exhuii- 
tion of 1862, when he received the order of 
‘Fio Nona ’ in recognition of his services. 
He was art superintendent for the Dublin 
exhibition three years later ; between 1806 
and 1869 he was honorary secretary to the 
National Portrait Gallery and one of the 
committee for the three special portrait ex- 
hibitions held at South Honsington in 
1868-8. In 1869 he was appointed direc- 
tor of the National Gallery of Ireland, in 
Buccession to George Mulvany. Eorly in 
life Doyle had studied art practically, hut 
never attained any great proHeionoy. Per 
Bome time, however, ho was political oar- 
tooniat to ‘ Pun,’ and never ont iroly abaii- 
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doned his pencil, A good many portraits by 
him are in existence, iiicliiding two—' Car- 
dinal Wisomnii’ and ‘Rioham Doyle’ — in 
the Irish National Gallery. Most of these 
are in a mixture of poiicii and water-colour. 

Doylo was created ii O.B. in 1880, and a 
J.P. for Wicklow in 1884. He mniTied in 
1860 Jane, daughter of Nicholas Ball [q.v.]. 

lie died suddouly on 17 Peh, 1892. Dur- 
ing Iiis twenty-three years’ iiicumhoney ot 
the directorship of the Irish National Gal- 
lery, ho raised that collection from insignifl- 
canco to a more than rcspeelablo place among 
the minor galleries of Europe, and that in 
spite of extreme parsimony on the part of 
the treasury, 

[Times, 20 Bob, 1892 ; Mon of liio Time, etl, 
1891 ; private information,] W, A. 

DOYLE, JAMES WILLIAM ED- 
MUND (1822-1892), author of the ‘ OfTioial 
Baronage of England,’ born in London on 
22 Oct, 1822, was the eldest son of John 
Doyle [q. v.J Uioliard Doylo [q. v.] and 
Ilonry Edward Doyle [q. v. Suppl,] wore 
younger brolhors. .Tames was educated as 
a Roman catholio. lie inhorited a portion 
of his father’s ortistio ability, and in early 
life studied drawing and painting. Among 
other works he exeoutod a pointing of Dr, 
Johnson reading the manuscript of the 
* Vicar of Walcoflold,’ wliioh was engraved 
and attained considorahle popularity. TIio 
copyright of the picture realised lOOf. While 
comparatively young, however, Doylo aban- 
doned the profession of an artist and ds- 
votod himself to historical studies. For his 
own odiiloation ho coinpilod a ‘ Clironioln 
of England ’ iVom ii.o, 66 to a.ti. 1486, 
•which he adorned with numerous illustra- 
tions in colours, It received considerable 
praise from various parsons to whom it was 
nflorwnrdsBubmittoa, among otliors from the 
jirlnco consort, and was well received by 
tlio public when published in 1804 (London, 
12mo). Doyle’s illustrations wore engraved 
and printed in colours by Edmund Evans. 

The great undortoMiig of Doyle’s life, 
however, was his ' Oifioial Baronage of Eng- 
land,’ which included every rank of nobilily 
oxeopt barons. 'The opithot ' oJIicial ’ in the 
tide moans not that Doyle’s ‘Baronage’ 
was published 'hy oulho'rity,’ but that it 
gave an exhaustive list of the olHces hold by 
wo peers of whom it treated, This com- 
pilation was at first dosiguod especially to 
cover the period between the Norman Gon- 
quoBt and the Revolution of 1088, but it 
was afterwards brought down to 1886. ft 
gave particulars, ns complete ns passible, of 
the BuccoBsion, titles, oflicos, heraldic bcor- 

p r 2 
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inprg, and personal appearance of each peer. 
This -work -was published in three quarto 
volumes inl886,alarge-paper edition, limited 
to two hundred copies, appearing somewhat 
earlier in 1886. It is a painstaking but un- 
equal work. For the earlier portion, espe- 
cially Idle Norman and Angevin period, Doyle 
relied too much on secondary authorities, and 
was not sufficiently critical. Greatly to his 
disappointment the book was not a financial 
success, and inflicted a heavy loss on the 
publishers. In 1886 he wrote the explana- 
tory text for Kichard Doyle’s coloured car- 
toons, entitled 'Scenes uom English His- 
tory.’ lie died in Loudon on 8 Deo. 1892 at 
his residence, 38 Dorset Square, and was 
buried in Eensal Green cemetery on 9 Dec, 

fAtheniBiim, 81 Dee. 1892; Times, 16 Dee. 
1892 ; Allibono's Diet, of Engl. Lit. (Supple- 
ment).] E. L 0. 

DOYLEY or DOYLY, EDWARD 
(1017-1676), governor of Jamaica, born in 
1617, was the second son of John Doyley 
of Albourne, Wiltshire, by his wife Lucy, 
daughter of Robert Nicholas. His family 
was an offshoot of the Doylys of Ohisel- 
hampton (Batut, SoitBetjf Doyly, pp. 46, 47). 
In one of his letters Doyley describes him- 
self as educated at one of the Inns of Court, 
and ‘ of no inconsiderable family, but perse- 
cuted these many years on account of reli- 

? rion’ {Tlmrhe Fapera, v. 138). He foimht 
or the parliament during the civil war, first 
in Wiltshire, and afterwords in Ireland, ob- 
taining a grant of Irish lands as a reward 
for his services («4. ; Ludiow, Me7noira, i. 
117, ed. 1894 ; Zanadovme M8S. 821, f. 84). 
In December 1664 Doyley sailed with the 
expedition to the West Indies, holding tho 
rank of lieutoiiant-ooloncl in the regiment 
of General Robert Venables [q. v.] At Bar- 
bados, in March 1666, Venables gave him the 
colonelcy of a regiment raised in that island. 
On the cleath of Major-general Richard For- 
tescue [q. V. Suppl,] in November 1666 Doyley 
was chosen by the Protector’s commissioners 
at Jamaica commandor-in-ohief of the forces , 
there (TMirloe, iv. 163, 890). In May 1668 I 
he was superseded by Robert Sedgwick [q.v. 
Suppl.], but Sedgwick died almost imme- 
diately, and Doyley then petitioned tho 
Protector to be permanently appointed (ib, 
T, 12, 13^. Cromwell, however, appointed 
William Brayne [q. v. Suppl.], who arrived 
in Jamaica in December 1666 ; thus Doyley 
was a second time superseded. Brayne died 
in September 1667, and then the command 
permanently devolved upon Doyley (ib, v. 
008, 770, vi. 612). 

JIo rande a very efficient governor, and 
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though he has been accused of 
discouraging planting, the charge apm^f' 

be unjust. In one of his letters iK^ 

that by 1667 the English setto 

larger part of the island under cultiw,* 
than over the Spaniards had 
Politicua, 10-17 Sept. 1667). Biitli^"“* 
to distinction mainly rests in SSceS 
defenoBof Jamaica against all SpaanL? 
tempts to reconquer it. During 1667 
1666 several bodies of Spaniards landed C 
Cuba. Thelargest, consisting of about tnZ 
hundred men under Don Christopher Sad 
Arnoldo, was defeated hy Doylev in W 
1668, their fort storme^d, tC “unC 
killed, and about one hundred more wift 
many officers and flags, captured (TSariu 
vi. 640, 833, vii. 200 ; detent State c/ 
Jamaica, 1683, pp. 86, 38). Doyley also 
carried the war into the enemy’s quarten 
and sent expeditions, which burnt aevetal 
Spanish towns on the mainland, and litouidit 

much plunder back to .Tamaica (ib. p gj. 

® Addentfa pp', 

126, 127). At tho restoration of Oharlea II 
Doyley was confirmed in his post aa go- 
vemor, but in August 1601 ho was super, 
seded hy Thomas, lord Windsor, afterwards 
first earl of Plymouth [q. v.] (Cal, State 
Papera, Colonial, 1G61-8, pp. 6, 60). Here- 
turned to England, lived chiefly in London 
at St. MartinVin-tlie-Kelds, and died about 
March 1076 (Bavliiy, p. 47). 

[Ool. Stale Papers, Colonial; Thurloa Slite 
Papors; Firth’s Narrative of General Venahlee 
1900; Bayly’sIIouse of Doyly; Doyley’aOpdei^ 
book and other papors, Addit. M8S 12410, 
12111, 12423.] C.H.P. 

DRANE, AUGUSTA THEODOSIA 
(1823-1894), historian, biographer, end poet, 
horn at Bromley St. LoonaiS’s, Middlesex, on 
28 Deo. 1823, was the youngest daughter of 
Thomas Drano, managing partner in on East 
India meroantilo house, by his wife Cecdia 
((2. 19 i^ril 1848), daughter of John Hard- 
ing, When she was fonrlcoii years old the 
family removed to Bnhbioomhe, Devonshire. 
Brought up in tho established church, she 
came early under the influence of tractarisn 
teaching at Torquay, and in June 1860 she 
was received into the Roman catholic church 
at Tiverton, At this period she published 
anonymously an essay, tho authorship of 
which has been often attributod to Newman, 
quostiouing the morality of the trootariau 
position. In tho autumn of 1861 she went 
to Romo and passed six months there. 
Mother Margaret Ilallahau received her as 
a postulant in the Dominican convent as 
Clifton on 4 Oct. 1862, and she was clothed 
in tho habit of religion on 7 Deo. in the same 
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tli6 nome ot Slitei Fiancia 
{,"T,»pl la 18BS all llie noriaes wore 
to the new eonvont of Stone, 
which einoe that time has 
mother house of the whole con- 
™ttnn There she pronounood tlie solemn 
8 Deo. 1866. She was priorasa of 
&r» frooi 187S till mother pro- 

\ti#l of the order from 26 Nov. 18&1 till 


stone on 29 April 1894. 

MiaaDranewnswellltnown as on authoress 
Iflthia prose and verso, Ilor works are; 

1 (The Morality of Tnietananism : aljottor 

ftran one of the People to ouo of the OlorOT ’ 
Sous), London, 18.-S0, 2. 'Cathoiio 

gurani’ Stones,' im. 8. 'The Life 
of at Doiuraie, with a Shot oh of tho Do- 
fflimein Older,' London, 1857, 8vo j reprintoa 
1887 • translatad into Nrenoli hy tho Ahl)6 
A.h'. Ohirat (Tournai), and into German 
iwMimaiiiuor Matthias Count Slice (Ddssel- 
Stf),1895. 4. 'Tho Kuifflils of S. John; 
nfith the Batae of Loponto and Sioffe of 
7i8Bna.'Lonaon,1863, 8vOi reprinlod 1881; 
tMualated into German hy Laron von Wan- 1 
jSim, Aix-la-Ohnpella, 1888. 6. ‘The 

ItoeOhoMellora, or Sketches of tho Livos 
of William ot Wykoham, William ot Wayn- 
Jets, and Sii' Thomas More,' London, 1859, 
Sm, 6. 'Memoir of Sistoi' Maty I’hilomona 
Berkeley, IJeligious of the Third Order of 
8. Dommic,' 1800, printod for private oir- , 
cuWion. 7. ' Iliatorioal Toloa,’ 1803, 8. 
'Telos and Traditions,' 1803, 0. ‘A llis- 
tofT ot England for Family tfso,’ London, 
1881, 8 toi 6th edit. 1881 j 6th edit, 1887, 
uiitten up to tho juhiloo ol Qnooa Viotoria, 
10, ‘Olmstian Schools and Scholars, or 
Slratohas of Bduoation from iho Ohrisliau 
Era to the Council of Trent,' Tjondon, 18(17, 
fee; &d edit. 1881. 11, ' Hiographiaal 

Jlsmoir of the lion. Homy li. Dormer,' 
Loudon, 1808. 12, ‘ The Inner Life of I’firo 
lacordaire,’ London [1808], 8vo ; roprintoa 
1878 and 1893; a traiialatlon from tho 
Ranch of Pore Oliocaino, 13. 'Life of 
Ifether Margaret Hallalian,’ I^ndou, 1809, 
8vo ( translated into German fMaiiis, 1874) 
and into French hy Sister Dominiiiuo dn 
Hosaire de Grovorol (Tournai, 1376). 14 
'Songs in tho Night, and ollior I'ooms’ 
(ssonyinous), LonMn, 1870 and 1887, 8vo. 
16. '’The New Utopia,’ a talo puhlishod in 
the 'Irish Monthly,’ 1876, and roprintod hy 
the Catholic Truth Society, London, 1808, 
8ro. 16 'The History of St. Oathorino of 
Siena and hot CompanionB. • • . Oompilod 
horn original sources,’ London, 1880, 8vo ; 
Snd edit,, 2 vols,, London [1 887], Bro ; 3rd 
edit,, 2 70k, London, 1800, 8vo; translalcd 


into German hy Barou von Waugoiihoim 
(Diilmou, 1881), ond into Fronoh by tho 
Ahh6 Cordon (Paris, 1808), 17, ‘Lady 
Qlnstonhuiy’s lioudoir, or llio History of 
Two Woeks’ (anonymous), London, 1883, 
Svo. 18. 'tlriel, or tho Chapsl of the 
Angels,’ London, 1884, 8vo. 10. 'Aroer: 
the Story of a Vocation,’ a novel, London, 
1888, Bvo. 20. 'Dttlmeiw Brothers,’ written 
for the J LaiM,’ 1890. 31. ‘ Tho History of 
S. Dominie, Founder of the Friar Pienohors,' 
London, 1801, Svo s iranslated into French 
by the Abb6 Onrdon (Paris. 1808), into 
H alinn hy Emilia Sioechi (in tile ‘ Ilosario 
33. ‘Onfliolic Headers,' 5 vols., London, 1801, 
33. 'The Antobiogniphy of Amhnishop 
Ulkthorue, edited with Notes,' London, 1601. 
34 ' Loiters of Archbishop Ullathorna, 
edited with Notes,' London, 1892. 26. ‘The 
Imagination : its Nature, U sos, and Abuses,' 
privately printed 1803, and reprinted in the 
‘ Month,’ This waa written for tho hteravy 
dapartmontoftheWorld’sOongroBsAuxiliary, 
Ohioago. 20. ‘The Spirit of tho Lominiopn 
Onlor, illuetralod from tho Lives of its 
Smnta,' London and Lcamiuglon, 1890, Bvo, 

(Memoir ot Mother Francis Haphnol, O.S.P,, 
hy tho Itev. Bertrand Wilherfoico, Inmdon, 1896, 
8i’0 (with portrait}, Snd idit. 1897; Timos, 10 
May 1801, p. 6, col 6 ; Tablet, Moy 1801, pp. 
001, 761.] T, 0, 

DBEW, FBEDEEIOK (1830-1891), 
geologist, born nt Southampton on 11 Ang. 
1830, was youngest son of .) elm Brow [q.v.], 
astronomer, hy CHara, dnnghlor of Nicholas 
rotor I'liond, solicitor, of Mollcshnni, Wilt- 
sliiro. He entered fho l{oyal_ School of 
Minos in 18D3, passed through it with dis- 
tiucUDn, and joined tho goologioul snxvoy in 
1866. llo was omployod for soven yoars in 
(hosonth-oast of ICngland, and did smeh for 
tho geology of tho woald, ospocially in tra- 
cing out and dDBcribing tho subdivisions of 
tho ilaslmgs sands. llo contriUUed pnpms 
to tho 'Journal 'of tho Oeologicol Society 
in 1831 and 1804, and ho wrolo a memoir 
desoribing tho Eomnoy marsh disiricU His 
aoloB wore used by William Toiiloj in liis 
‘ Geology of tho Weald ' {Momoira qf t)i3 
Gmlopieal Sump, 1876). 

In 1862 ho entered tho sorvioo ot tha 
Maharajah of Kashmir, with whom ho rn- 
mained feu yoars. Ho was nt iirat ongagod 
in looking for minorttls, was thou charged 
with tho manogemont of tho forest deporl- 
mont, ond wos dnalfe governor of the pro- 
rinco of Ladakh, llo acquired on ini imato 
inowludgo of the oountry and tho people, 
and after hia roturn to England ho wrote 
'The Jammoo and Kashmir Terriloriosi a 
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Geographical Account’ (London, 1876, 8vo). 
It 'was provided with excellent maps, show- 
ing not only the physical features, but the 
distribution of races, languages, and faiths. 
A translation by Baron Ernouf was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1877; and in the same 
year Drew published a more popular ac- 
count under the title 'The Northern Barrier 
of India.’ 

lie had been elected a fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society in 1868, and served on the 
council from 1874 to 1878. In 1876 he was 
^pointed one of the science masters at 
Eton, and he remained there till his death 
on 38 Oct. 1891. lie married Sara Con- 
stance, daughter of Alfred Waylen, one of 
the first settlers in West Australia, and he 
left two sons and two daughters. Sir Archi- 
bald Geikio has made mention of 'liis gon- 
tlenesB, helpfulness, and entire unselfishness, 
and his quiet enthusiasm for that domain of 
natural science to which he had given the 
labours of his life.’ 

[Proceedings of the Geological Society Anui- 
versaiy Adebass, p. fiO ; private information.] 

E. M. L. 

DBTTID, THE, pseudonym. [See Dixoh, 
IIiMfBY IIai,]i, 1882-1870.] 

DRUMMOND, HENRY (1861-1897), 
theological writer, born at Park Placo, 
Stirling, on 17 Aug. 1861. was the second 
son of Ilonry Drummond (d, January 1888) 
by his wife Jane (Blackwood) of llilmor- 
nook, and grandson of William Drummond, 
a land surveyor, and afterwards a nurse^- 
inan at Goncypark, near Stirling. Ills 
father, who hocame head of the firm of 
William Drummond & Sous, soedemon of 
Stirliugand D uhlm,was astrictdisciplinariou, 
a powerful speaker, aud a pillar of the Eroe 
North church ; his uncle, Peter Drummond, 
was the founder of the Agricultural Mu- 
seum in Stirling and of tho Stirling Tract 
Eiitorprisc. Ho was educated at Stirling 
High School (1866-83), and at Morisoii’e, 
CrielF, before matriculating in 1806 at 
Edinburgh University, whore he look 
classics under Sellar and English under 
Professor Masson, hut he loft the unirorsity 
without a degree. In 1868 ho started a 
manuscript magazine, ' The Philoinatliic,’ in 
which he expatiated upon animal magne- 
tism and other topics. In 1 870 lie ontorod 
the divinity course of the Eree churohab 
Now College, Edinburgh, In tho summer 
of 1873 ho spent a semester at Tiihingen. 
In the aut timn of tho same year he was 
drawn into tho evangelical revival initiated 
hy Dwight L. Moody and Ira D, Saukey. 
Prom April 1874 to July 1876 ho followed 


in the preparation and delivery of adtes!® 
He grew to he very expert in the manret 
ment of huge meetings, while in MooSl 
‘ inquiry room ; ho had experience of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

The discourses in the volume called 'Up 

Ideal Life’ (published posthumously inl8!»t 

were prepared ohout this time, as wereal 
his widely known published addresses "5. 
Greatest Thing in the World’ and 'Sept 
ye first the Kingdom of God.’ In apitiof 
many invitations to conduct m bainp g 
a pressing appeal for aid from Moody at 
Philadelphia, Drummond retmued to New 
College, Edinburgh, in the autumn of 1876 
Two years later ho was appointed lecturer 
in natural science at the l^oe Cbureh Col 
h'po, Glasgow. In 1870 ho went to Ampric B 
with Professor (Sir) Archibald Qoikie umb 
a poologioal expedition to the Eoeiiy Moan- 
tains. After a flying visit to Moody at 
Cleveland, Jie rotnrnod to his Qlas>powleo. 
tiiring and to work inthePoasilparts'Work. 
moil’s Mission, Glasgow, which ho abandoned 
only in 1882 in order to assist Moody as aa 
cvniigi'list upon the ooonsion of his second 
visit to Britain. 


In 1 883 ho published the hook wliicli con- 
trihuted so largely to his contemporary 
fame, ‘Natural^ Law in the Spiritud 
World.’ In this ho contended that tha 
BoiontiJic principle of continuity extended 
from the physical universe to the spiritaol 
world. 'The thosis was based upon a series 
of brilliantflgures of spoech rather than upon 
a dm ill of reasoning, and thofallaciesinDrum- 
mond’s argument wore pointed out with 
cluariicBS and acumen by Professor Denney 
and olhors. 'The hook, however, ptovei 
amazingly successful ; its popularity, due in 
the first inslnnoo to tho boouty of the writing, 
was strengthened by a most eiithiisiaslic re- 
view in the ‘Spcolntor,’ and within five 
years of tho date of publication some seventy 
thousand copies were sold. 

Within a few days of tho publication lie 
set out on a visit to tho southern equatoriid 
legiou of Mrica, His commission was to 
make a scientific, and especially geological, 
oxyilomlion of the Lake Nyasa and Tan- 
ganyika district for tho African Lakes Oor- 
poration. Ho sailed in June 1 883 and went 
by way of Zanzibar and Mozambique, He 
brought back a valuable report on the great 
region which the corporation were adminis- 
tering, and he also kept a full journal, from 
which ho extracted the materials for his ad- 


mirably written sketch of ‘Tropical Africa' 
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nmi- 4tli edit. 1891), deacnbinpr tlio (fono- 
Kiraoter of the country and tho condi- 
gn of the uatires, with one or two ohaptoM 
loTthe natural histoy and the economic 
"I* ,l„a that presented themaolvos to hie 
iS He mturned by way of Gape Town 
STmai881, and shortly aftM his return 
“afpiomoted by the Now Church to tho 
rfatM of a professor of theology, to No- 
Zibet 1881 he was ordainotr in Oollegu 
F-re Ohuroh, and doliTerod his inaugural 
on ‘The Contribution of Soienoe to 
SriaV I«i Mty 1886* during the 
heleht of the Loudon season, ho gave thi-oo 
adfossea in tho baU-rooni of Qroavonor 
House on the subject of conversion, and 
ttnn with undamped ardour ho conducted 
rsliort mission at Oxford. While tlioro he 
'very sad’ tfite-Jl-tSto dinner with 


hod a 


‘ We were entirely alone and had 


B mod talk, also occasional siloiicos. IIo 
isEed me if in Sootlond wo wore now geno- 
mUt giving up belief in miracles — ho meant 
as a sign of progress.’ Jlo was strangly 
tut vainly urged by Gladstone to contest 
the Partiek division of Lanarlfflhiro in 1886j 
he had before this thrown himself heart 
Bud soul into a students’ mission, mainly in 
f,, n tipp.tinn with the largo medical classes at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. In 1887 ho made 
B tour of the American oollogos with similar 
aimsiuTiaw, and thcra is a strong testimony 
to the substantial good that ho wrought by 
his influence over young men. In 1890 lib 
mads around of tho Australian colleges, and 
visited the New Hebrides, where he was 
conflmed in the high views ho had formed 
m A&ica as to the bonoficoiico of mis- 
sionaries. On returning to Park Circus, 
Ola^w, ho had an invitation to delivpr 
the Lowdl lectures for 1893 at lloston, in 
America, and he determined to work 
up his papors on ‘ Oliristian Evolu- 
tiou’ for this piirpoao. To tho now sorios 
he gave the name of ‘Tho Ascent of hlan,' 
and whou he delivered the lectures aroused 
the most vivid interest. The title was not 
now, having been applied to an epic by 
Matbilde Blind in 1889. Tho lectures wore 
published in 1804 as ‘ The Ascent of Man,’ 
and the book had all tho external qualilios 
of his previous work, the lucid style, tho 
power and charm of illustration, and the 
happy phrases. Drummond’s adroituoss in 
rehandling old arguments was truly ro- 
maikable, but his general thesis that tlio 

T!i»_ .I. .*11 1 •_j«* 
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love,’ was very aoverely criticised by mon of 
science, while some of his attempts to 


qualify tho apimroiit harslmrss of the 
sohemo of natural selection, by such phrases 
as ‘ With excoptions, the fight is o fair light. 
As a rule there is no hale in it, but only 
hunger,’ or ‘ It is bottor to be oateu than 
not to he at all,’ must appear to bo pprilously 
near the grotesque. At tho same time 
Drummond was attacked by many theo- 
logians on account of his too close ad- 
iiorenco to Darwin and Herbert Spencer. 
With tho publication of ‘ Tbo Ascent of 
Man’ Drummond’s career as apiihliotoacher 
virtually ouded, and though he still look a 
very keen interest in evnngolioal work, and 
especially in Iho boys' brigade at Glasgow, 
founded in 1883, ho was soon to bo pro- 
strated by a painful and abnormal malady, 
produced^a maligiiaiitgrowth of tlie bones. 
Ill 1806 he travelled to Biarritz and Dax, 
and was then taken to Tunbridge Wells, 
whore he died unmarried on 11 March 1897. 
IIo was biiriod in Qroyfriara chiirchyiivd, 
Stirling. 

Drummond was groat as a tcachor, much 
less by his books, good tliougli his writing 
was, than by his Ilfo and exnm|ilo. Ilis 
mfliience upon yoiuig mon was of the most 
vivid kind, and the impulse that he gave 
to the higlior life among tho studonts at 
I'jdinbnrgli University was perhaps his fliiost 
achiovuiuont. Tlioro aro two portraits in 
tho ‘Life of Henry Drummond’ by George 
Adam Smith. 

[Smith’s Life of Drummond, 1890 ; Tbo Ideal 
Life, 1807, with Momoriivl Sketches by Dr. 
Bobortson HicoU and luu Moolaron; Times, 
12 Hnrcli 1807 i Quardian, 17 Marcli 1807 ; 
North Amorienn Boviow, iTimo 1807; B. A. 
Watsou’s Gospels of Yesterday: Drummond, 
Bponcsr, Arnold, 1806; Cecil’s Dsoiulo-Pliilo- 
Sophy, i. An Imtioiiolist Trio— Kidd, Drum- 
mond, Biilfoiu', 1807.] T. S. 

DEUMMOND-HAY, Sin JOHN HAY 
(1810-1893), diplomatist, third sou of Ed- 
ward WilUom Auriol Druiiimond-IIiiy (d, 
18‘16), nophow of tho ninth oarl of Kiii- 
nonl, was born on I Juno 1810 at Valcii- 
ciouues, whore his father was ma.jor on 
Lord Lyucdocli’s stiifl.' in tho army of ocou- 
pation 111 Eraiico ; aftorwards he was Lord- 
Lyon clerk nt Edinburgh, where ho know 
Sir Waller Scott, Oockburn, ond others, end 
in 1829 lie became consul-gonorai of Mo- 
rocco. His mother was Louisa Margaret, 
daughter of John Thomason, deputy 00 m- 
missai'y-gonorol, 

lie was educated at the Oharterhouse from 
1837 to 1832, when he joined his father nt 
Tangier ; ho entered the diplomatic service 
as attacM under Ponsonby and aflorwards 
Btmtfurd Oaniiing at Oonstaiitinoplo in 1840, 
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tliivhiB most part of year he was om- 

pWed in Egypt. 

Bat it "was 171111 Morocco that Drumvnond- 
llays life was mainly identified. After a 
lieit to England, Stockholm, and Copen- 
hagen, he was in 1844 sent to Morocco os 
assistant to the consul-general, lie became 
consul-general himself in 1846, and subse- 
quently he was chargd d’affaires, 1847-60, 
minister resident, 1800-72, and finally mini- 
ster plenipotentiary, 1872-86. During his 
long residence in the country he did much 
to improve its relations with European 
powers. Besides acting for England, he 
was also agent in Morocco for Austria and 
Denmark. lie was the first to break through 
the custom of envoys of presenting their cre- 
dentials to the sultan on their knees. In 
1844 ho vainlv attempted to arrange terms 
between the French and the Moors before 
the bombardment of Mogador by the Prince 
de JoinviUe on 16 Aug. In the same year 
he published his ‘ Western Barbary ; or, its 
Wild Tribes and Savara Animals ’ (London, 
16mo), which reached a socond edition in 
1861, and was translated into French in 
1844, and into Spanish in 1869. In 1846 
he was concerned in the negotiation of con- 
ventoins between Morocco and Denmark, 
Sweden and Spain, and in December 1M6 
negotiated a general treaty and convention 
of commerce between Great Britain and 
Morocco (IIbktslut, Treaties, x. 903, xi. 
426). In 1848 Hay published his 'Journal 
of an Expedition to the Court of Morocco j ’ 
other parts of his ' Journals ’ form Iho basis ^ 
of the ' Memoir ’ of Hay published in 1896, 
which 'not only affords vmuable insight into 
local politics and character, but contains a 
number of original relloctionsfromtho diaries 
and letters of a keen and careful student’ 
(MEAKiir,p.479). He was created K.O.B. on 
20 May 1862, G.O.M.G. on 4 Deo, 1884, and 
was also E.G.O. of the Dauebrog. On his 
retirement he was on S Aug. 1886 sworn of 
the privy council. For some years before 
his retirement he wiolded in Morocco an 
influence commensurate with his great na- 
tural abilities, long residence in the country, 
and perfect knowledge of the people. He 
died at his seat, Wedderburn Castle, Duns, 
N.B;, on 27 Nov. 1893 j a portrait is prefixed 
to his ' Memoir.' 

lie married, in 1846, Annette, daughter 
of M. Oazytensen, of Copenhagen, privy 
councillor to the king of Denmark. 

[Memoir by his two daughters, 1896 ; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1808 ; Ann. Bog, 1803, ii, 203; Times, 
20 Nov. 1803 ; 8, Lano-Foulo’s Lifo of Stratford 
Canning; Budget! Moakin’s Moorish Empire, 
1800, passim,] J, M. B. 
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DUDLEY, Sib HENRY (AlBeipw 
spirator, was apparently third son of Jet 
Sutton de pndley, seventh baron DudW 
known as ' lord Quondam,’ and hi. 3 
Cecily, daughter of Thomas Grev maw • 
of Dorset [see under Durauy, JonsV^^? 
de (1401^-1487)0 His father aK?] 
Dudley, duke of l^rthumberland, were both 
great-grandsons of John (Sutton! deBnill.. 
(1401^487), and they were iso 3 
on their mothers’^ side, Noithmnbetlaaff, 
being Elizabeth, sister of John Grey it 
count Lisle ; hence Dudley is often mfled 
Northumberland’s cousin (of. Harl Jr* 
800, ff. 46-7). Ilis brother George was i 
knight of St. John of .Terusalem (Cal, Stah 
Tapers, 'Foi. 1660-1 , p. 473 ; Kates andQmiei 
Ist ser. X. 200). The Henry Dudleyrefened 
to as commanding a hundred men in IMS 
(Acts T.O. 1642-7, p. 1C4) was probably 
Nortliiimherlond’s oldest son Henry who 
was slain at Boulogne in that year,haTiiiB 
married Winifred (d. 1678), daughter rf 
Richard, first boron Rich [q. v.], and after- 
wards wife of Roger, second baron North 
[q.v.]| on him Leland wrote his 'Nienia 
in Mortem ’ (printed in Ilearne’s edition of 
Roue, pp. 286-6); hut the auhiect of tbia 
article came into notice early in Edward Vi's 
reign. Early in 1647 he was captain of the 
guards at Boulogne, and on 2 Dec. be 
was paid 42f. 10s., and on 6 Dec. 61,, 
' in reward for his Mmestics secrete afiaires.’ 
Before 24 J uno 1660 he was appointed cap- 
tain of the guard, ond on 10 .July foUowine 
was granted 3001 , ' towai'ds the payment of 
his debts and an annuity of 601, a year till 
he bo better provided’ (Acts T.O, 1647-60, 
pp. 148-9 ; 1660-2, pp. 66, 87). In Septem- 
ber 1650 he accompanied the vidame of 
Chartres to Scotland, and in the following 
January was sent in his train to France, 
receiving privote instructions from Sir John 
Mason how to collect secret information 
during his visit (ib, pp. 121, 203). In May 
1561 He was made captain of Qaisnes, and 
on 11 Oct. following he was knighted at 
Hampton Court on tho same day that bis 
cousin was created duke of Northumberland, 
On 26 March 1662 ho was appointed vice- 
admiral of tho narrow seas and sent to aea 
with four ships and two barques to protect 
English merchoudiso; he almost immediately 
captured two Flemish pirates and brought 
them into Dover. On 10 Aug. followmg 
he was again sent to Guisiies to protect it 
against a threatened attack from the French 
(w. 1662-4, p, 22 ; Lit, Tern, of Edward VI, 
pp. 407, 443). Ho was arresied there on 
26 July 1668 and brought to tho Tower m 
Aug., but having taken no part in 
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conspiracy lie was re- 
; ^ no 18 Oct. following (Mia 1\C. 

MiOiiW, p. 39; 

Ddlcy does )=° 

.nr Mrt in Wyatt’s conspiracy, but the 
wssiSe of debt drove him into U-eason. 
hirlvhil666 beseems to have been out- 
wS on account of these debts, and about 
Same time he devised his plot for robbing 
he exchequer, maxiying the princees Elizft- 
feth to Courtenay, and deposing Philip and 
MafT Hisprincmal assooiatos wore John 
tolanorton, Christopher Ashton, hie 
h„ther-in.law, Sir Honry Kdligrow [q.v.]. 
Sir Anthony Kingston [q. v.J, and llioliard 

KSe[qJ.] With Uvedale’s help Dudley 
crossed to JFranoe to seek aid from Ilenry IJ, 
bat his plot was betrayed in March, and 
on 4 April Dudley was proohumod a traitor. 
On the 8th Nicholas Wotlon [q. v.] was 
otdaied to demand his extradition, but the 
French king received him well, gavo_ him 
fifteen hundred crowns, and made him a 
gentleman of the privy chamber, Dudley 
r o^iiTiiiflil his intrigues in France, tompering 
mththe English garrisons at Calais, Guisnes, 
and Hammes, xvliera his brother Edward 
(Sutto^ de Dudley, haron Dudley, was cap- 
tiin. He also appears to have taken to the 
aea end joined the French in plundering 
English and Spanish commerce (OonnnTT, 
Drake and the Tudor Nav}/, I 101 132). 

He temoined in Henry's service after Eliza- 
beth^ accession, and on 7 J uuo 1609 xvas 
nported to bo practising ' for now credit, 
especially with the cardinal of Lorraine and 
the duke of Guise’ (Cad. State Vapere, For. 
1358-9, p. SOO). In the enmo month ho 
made overtures to Sir Nicholas Throokinor- 
ton [q. V.] for re-ontoring tho English sorvieo, 
but m November 1661 he waa in prison in 
the Ohitolot for debt (ib. 1661-2, p. 418). 
He seems, however, to have roturnod to 
England before 1664 (Cal. Simanoaa MSS, 
L 364) and to have died soon afterwards. 
He is said to have married a eietor of his 


fellow-conspirator, Christopher Ashton, but 
is not known to have left issue. 

Dudleyhos been generally confused with 
his distant relative, Loxtn IIunbt DtruLeT 
(1631 P-1667), the fourth sou of tho duko of 
Northumberland, who was arroetod in Eng- 
land on 26 July 1663 for complicity in liis 
father’s conspiracy and imprisoned in tho 
Tower. On 18 Nov. following ho was 
tried for treason with his brothers, and was 
condemned to ho hanged at Tyburn (‘ Baga 
do Seoretis ’ in Dep, Seaper'e Fourth Itep,^ 
App. ii, 237-8). lie was pardoned in the 
foUowmg year, and on 6 Juno 1661 was per- 


mitted to hoar mass in the Tower chapel. 
After his roloaso he joined tho English forces 
fighting with the Spanish against France, 
and was killed at tko battle of St, Quintin 
on 10 Aug. 1667. He married Margaret, 
only daughter of lord-chancellor Audley, 
but loft no issue, his widow marrying as her 
second husband Thomas Howard, fourth 
duke of Norfolk [q. v.] (Maoutit, Diary, 
pp. 87, 48, 147, 160,369 ; Chron, Queen Jane, 
pp. 27, S3; Acta P.C. 1664-6, pp. 88, 101 ; 
BiiAvniiooicn, Audley Mid, pp, 27, 296). 

[Authorities cited; C.il. SUto Papers, Dom. 
1647 - 80 , For. 1617 - 70 , and Venetian vol. vi. ; 
William .Salt, Arcbttol. Sec. Fubl, lx. 98 - 104 ; 
Oil. Hatfield MSS. i. 112 , 113 , 116 ; 'Pwamloy’n 
Hist, of Dudley Onntle ; Adlard's Snttou-Du<l- 
loys; Vernoy Papers (Camden Soe,); Notes and 
Quoiies, 7tli son. xi, 348 , 477 , xii. 68 ,] 

A, F. P. 

HUFF, Sib KOBERT WILLIAM, 
for some time styled RonBBi WiLLiau 
Dtrijf ABHBOBOMnv (1886-1896), governor 
of Now Soutli Wales, born at Fettcrosso in 
ICincardinosbiro on 8 May 1836, woe the 
only son of Arthur Duff (a. 1869) of Glas- 
saugh in Banffshire, by bis wife Elizabeth 
(d, 1838), daughter of John innes of Cor vie, 
Kincardineshire. His father assumed tho 
name of Aheroromby on suooBoding to the 
estates of his mother, Mnry, wife or Robort 
William Duff (d, 1831), and only cliild of 
George Morrison of Iladdi^ by his wife Jane, 
oldostdaughtoTofGonoralJamcsAborciomby 
(d, 23 April 1781) of Qlassangh. Robert 
was educated at lllnckhoath school, and in 
1848 entered the navy. IIo attained tho 
rank of siih-lieutouant in May 1864, and 
that of lieutenant on 6 Jan. 1866, aud re- 
tired with that of commander in 1806. The 
death of his uncle, liobort Dull', on 30 Due. 
1870, made him owner of Fottercsso, and on 
succooding him he discoutinuod tho use of 
tho surname Abororomby. 

On 1 May 1861 ho was roturnod to piirlia- 
mout for BanffeUiro in tho liberal interest, 
and retained his scat until his appointment 
us govornor of Now South Wales. IIo was 
appointed junior lord of tho treasury in 1882, 
acting as liberal whip, a post which ho held 
until the defeat of tho government in J uno 
1886. On Gladstone’s resuming office he 
was nominated iuiiior lord of the admiralty 
on 16 Fob. 1880, going out of office in J uly, 
In 1802 Duff was made a privy councillor, 
and offered a post in tho houeehold, which 
ho declined. 

On 28 Fob. 1893 he woe appointed go- 
vornor of Now South Wales as successor lo 
Victor Albert Georgo Olilld-Villiors, sevonlb 
earl of Jersey, lie arrived at Sydney in 
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the Paramatta on 29 May, Before leaving 
England he waa created G.O.M.Q-. Ills larm 
of office woe chiefly marhed by his perniilting 
the premier, Sir Ueorge Dibhs, to obtain the 
prorogation of parliament on 8 Eec, 1893, 
after that minister had incurred a vote of 
censure. In July 1894, ofter his_ mini^ry 
had failed to carry the general election, Bibbs 
desired Duff to nominate several persons to 
the legislative council on his recommenda- 
tion. Duff declined to accede to his "wish 
on the ground that the ministry had been 
condemned by the colony, and in conse- 
quence Bibbs and his colleagues resigned. 

Buff died at Sydney on 16 March 1806, 
and was temporarily buried in theWaverley 
cemetery on 17 March, his remains buin^ 
afterwords removed to Scotland. After his 
death Sir Frederick Barley, the chief justice, 
was sworn lieutenant-governor. On 21 Feb. 
1871 Duff married Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of Sir William Scott, ninth bart. of An- 
crum in Bozhurghshiro, By her he had 
three sons, the eldest Eobert Willuvm, and 
four daughters. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 18 March 1891; 
Molbourua Argus, 18, 18 Match 1898 ; Times, 
16, 18 M<irch 1898 ; Official Boturn of Mombors 
of Parliament; Foster’s Scottish Members of 
Pari.] E. I. 0. 

DUFFIELD, ALEXANDEE JAMES 
(1821-1890), Spanish scholar and mining 
engineer, was bom in 1821 at Tettonhall, 
near Wolverhampton in Staffordshire. Alter 
some study with a view to the clerical pro- 
fession, he morried and emigrated to South 
America. He remained some years in 
Bolivia and Fern engaged as a mining che- 
mist, and acquired a knowledge of Spanish. 
During this period he interested himself in 
numerous enterprises, one of the most im- 
portant of which was on attomj)l, which 
proved unsuccessful, to introduce alpacas 
into Australia. He several times visited 
Brisbane, and on one occasion made a six 
months’ cruise on a vessel employed in the 
trade to supply coolie labour for the sugar 
plantations, and furnished the Queensland 
government with a report on that subject. 
Subsequently he travelled in Spain and 
other countries, and for some time held an 
appointment under the government of 
Canada. 

In 1877 Duffield produced at London, in 
coUahoration with Mr. Walter Ilorries Pol- 
lock, a novel entitled ' Masston : a Story of 
these Modern Bays,’ and in the same year ap- 
peared ‘Peru in the Guano Ago; being a 
short Account of a recent Visit to the 
Guano Deposits, with some Ileflections on 


the Money they have produced 
to which It has been applied ;■ a 
monogi-aph on l^yu was published iulS 
under the title 'The Prospects of Peru, 1 
End of the Guano Ago andaDescriife 
thoreoi, with some Account of the 
Deposits ond “Nitrote” Plains.' In ^ 



paupers and workhouse childi-en: this 
entitled ‘ Needless Misery at Home 
abounding Treasure in the West uudetZ 
own Flag ; Old Town and NewDomams « 
Birmingham and Canada revisited.’ ’ 

In tho following yoar Dufflold 'publislnd 
a translation of ‘Don Quixote.’ NoMb 
twenty years boforo, during bis travels m 
Spain, ^ had concoived the idea of the 
translation, ond the work was begun in con- 
junction with Mr. II. Walts, but diffeiencis 
arose, with the result that tho transkton 
finished their labours independently, and 
two versions appeared. Duflidd’s vetsion 
which he dedioatod to Gladalono, bora the 
title, ‘ The Ingoiiioua Knight Don Quixote 
de la Mancha, a New Translation from the 
Originals of 1G06 ond 1 608, with some Notes 
of Bowie, J. A. Pellioer, Olemencin, end 
others’ (1881, 3 vola.) The rendering of 
the text was accurate ond coreful and was 
preceded by an elaborate introduction which 
compared tho original text with previous 
translations of importance, and by a biblio- 
graphical account of the books of chivaby 
connected with the story. The pussies m 
verse worerondorod by James Young ffibson 
[q. v.l In tho same year, 1881, Dufifeld pub- 
Ushou ‘Don Quixote, his Oritics and Com- 
mentators, with a brief Account of tho 
Minor Works of Cervantes and a Statement 
of the Aim of the greatest of them all,' a 
treatise more remarkable for enthusiasm tliau 
for sound critical judgment. 

Duilield’s other works include ‘ The Beauty 
of the World: a Story of this Generation, 
1886 [1866], 3 vole. ; and ' Eeoollectioua of 
Travels Abroad,’ with a map, 1889. He aho 
contributed a note on ‘ The Lost Ait of 
Hardening Copper ’ to Dr. Heinrich Sclilie- 
mann’s ‘ Ilios ; the City and Conutry of the 
Trojans ' (Leipzig, 1880). 

He died at the age of sixty-eight, after a 
brief illness, on 9 Oct. 1890. 

[Works as cited above ; Atlionmnm, 1800, ii. 
814; Times, 11 and 17 Oct. 1800; Ohambris’a 
Biographical Diet. 1807.] 0. E. H. 


DU MAUEIEE, GEORGE LOUIS 
PALMELLA BU.SSON (188-4-1800), artist 
in black and white and novelist, was born in 
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;; — 1^'® grandfalhor, aiioe of many wlio woro to booome bis Hfe- 
j ndfld from on oMFrencli family of no- long friends, indiiding Uio late Mr, T. K. 
iTf liiid an interest in some glaas--worlca Lament, Mr. Thomas Armstrong, O.B,, who 
Amou, Glass-blowing was then a mono- was not, however, a pupil of Gleyre, Mr. 
gitie OTHfcVs/iOJBjnfis, and no commoner Whistler, and Mr. (now Sir Edword) Poyn- 
K? , engago in it. He fled to England ter. After one year of this Quartier Latin 
the French revolution, hut returned existence he left Paris in 1867 with his 
I mnee in IhlOi holding the mother for Antwerp, where ho worked in 

' t of schoolmaster at Tours. Ilia son, the class-rooms of Iho Antwerp Academy 
?!rai 5 hfathurin, George’s father, derived under Be Keyser and Van Leriiis, In 1859, 
!™o income from the glass-works, hut wliilo drawing in the studio, he was siid- 
^ergreatly prospered, owing to a talent for donly deprived of the sight of ono eye by 
^yuginventions which proved unsuccessful, ‘dotachmonl of the retina.’ The oonlisls 
Ho married an Englishwoman, Miss Ellen whom he coimulted— -among them the famous 
Clarke andhecameanaturnlisedEiiglishman. exportsat Mahnos and Ddsseldorf— gave him 
Thor W three children, two sons and a no great assarance of preserving the other 
dsugkter, oJT whom George was the oldest, eyo, bat it remained, toUi some occasional 
The" children grow up equally conversant intervals of trouble, eulTicient for bis work 
with both languages, and Goorgo_ spoke Eng- during the romeinder of his life, 
liih without the slightest foreign acoont. _ In 1800 dn Maurier came to England, and 
If hen he was five years old his parents in the autumn began to do book illiistratioiis, 
ceme to England, and lived for a time in appearing for the first time in the pages of 
the house in fievoiishiro Terraco, Maryloboue ‘ Once a Week,’ a periodical remarkable, in 
Bold, where Biekens afterwards resided, its first series, for its wood-engravings from 
Bat, tko father’s pacuiiiary position not im- drawings by Millais, Prod. Walkor, J£eeno, 
pHiring, the family returned to Franco, living Pin well. Sanies, and other artists of emi- 
^ a -wile in Boulogne, and afterwards in nenco. Du Maurier’s Aret contribution was 
Peria, where George went to aohool, between in September 1800, illuelrating an orioutal 
1847 and 1861, in the Pension Frouasard, in tnlo in verso by Sit John Bowring. In the 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. This October following appeared his Arsl oontri- 
eohool-life is described in the ' Martion,’ as bution to ' Punch,’ for which lie ooiitimiod 
the earlier days of ehildhood are in ‘Poler to draw as an occasional contributor, largely 
Ibhstaon.’ In 1861 George returned to Lou- of initial letters and the liku, until he joined 
don to study chemistry ot University Ool- the stall’ four years later. Du Maurior’s 
l(m, under the dh'ootion of Dr. ‘Williainsou, Arst drawing (Oolober 1860, xxxix. 140), of 
where he was a follow-student of Sir Henry an. inoldont recorded to have happened to 
Itooe. Later, in 1864, hie father, who himself audMr. Whietlerinaphotographor's 
was bent on hie sou hecotning a man of studio, it must he admitted gave but little 
science, prorided him with a laboratory of promiso of the Iniowledgo of tho Agure and 
his own In Bard’s Yard, Bueklorsbury. Ho tho sense of boauty which ho was to develop 
had been, aeoording to hie own aocount, a lator. 

most unsatisfactory student while at tho Meantime, his work on ‘ Once a 'Week,' 
college, his real biae hmng all tho time for ‘launch,’ and other miscollonoous publications 
the art he subsequently followed. Ho drew justilying tho stop, ho married, in 1803, 
cnricatimes of his teachers which amusod Emma, daughter of Mr. "William "Wight- 
them much, though, as du Maurier used wick. Tho young couple took up their abode 
carefully to add, ' tlioy did not see them all,' in Groat Itiissoll Street, Bloomsbury (over 
His work at assaying in his private labora- ‘ Pears’s Soap ’), whore they resided for the 
tory was to provo not more sucoossful. noxl four yeoi's. 

m 1866 du Maurier lost his father^ and In 1861 John Leech died, and du Maurier 
his scisntiAc career closed. For a whilo ho was at once chosen to snccood him at the 
seems to have thought of adopting the pro- ' Punch ’ table. From this time forward his 
Men of a singer, fov he had inherited from jirogress in draughtsmanship was steady and 
his father a tenor voice of groat boauty, and rapid. The continual practice and intense 
nuioh ohorm in the use of it; hut wiser doyolion to his art soon had results which 
counsels prevailed, ond he returned to Paris are troooablo by all who consult the Avo or 
and onteied tho studio of the eminent six volumes of ‘ Punch ’ following his eluc- 
tsacher Gleyro. Many of his oxporioucos tion to tho staE. Mark Lemon had on- 
whAs there wore recorded long afterwards couragod him from tho Arst to cultivate tho 
with great vivacity and charm in the pages graceful and pooticid sido of his talent, 
of ' Ti-ilby.' In Paris ho made tho acquaint- ^ot others bo fuimy ' was the editor’s advice j 
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* malie it your task to show tis the Beauti- 
ful.’ ProMbly at that moment Mark Lemon 
hardly guessed what would prove the range 
and variety of du Mauiiei’s humour. For a 
while, at least, he did not seek his subjects 
mainly in the drawing-rooms of the fashion- 
able world. A sense of the grotesq^ue, and 
of a field for caricature in the animal world, 
afEurded him opportunity for all sorts of 
humorous invention, and the abundance and 
excellence of Ms work in ‘Punch’s Almanack’ 
for 1866 must have been a surprise even to 
those who knew him best. Meantime a 
new talent was declaring itself. 

In January 1866 appeared in ‘Punch’ 
some delightful verses in Cockney French, 
‘L’Onglay k Parry.’ The possession of a 
talent both for verse and prose (and he was 
all his life a constant and discursive reader) 
had indeed a distinct influence from the first 
on his development os a humorous artist. 
These gifts, however, remained as yet all hut 
unknown to the general reader. But his 
colleagues on ‘ Punch ’ knew them well, and 
more than one editor under whom he served 
urged him to tales a writer's salary and be on 
the literary as well os on the artistic staiF. 
It was known also to his friends that he 
found comfort in the knowledge that^ if his 
only working eye should ever fail him, he 
had a second talent to which he might have 
recourse for a livelihood. A paper contri- 
buted by him to ‘ Once a Week,’ as early as 
1860, on the subject of a so-called gold mine 
in Devonshire which ho was sent down as 
analyst to report upon, and in wliich, to the 
dismay of the directors, he could detect no 
trace of gold, displays much of the humour 
and ease of style which ho was to exhibit 
thirty years later in ‘ Peter Ibbotson.’ For 
verse, both sontimcntal and humorous, his 
gift was no less marked ; and very early in 
his association with ‘ Punch ’ he contributed 
an admu-able parody on the ballad style of 
William Morris [q. v. Suppl. j in his ‘ Legend 
of Oamelot,’ illustrated by himsolf in happy 
imitation of the pre-EaiTaelitea. And in 
the meanwhile the pains he took in compos- 
ing the ' Legends ’ to his drawings had no 
small share (as he told the present writer) 
in training him for the writing of dialogue 
in the prose romances of his later years. 

Ill 1867 du Maurier with his wife and 
young children removed to Earl's Terrace, 
Kensington; in 1870 to Church Bow, 
Hampstead ; and in 1874. to Hew Grove 
House, also in Hampstead, somewhat nearer 
to the Heath, which remained their home 
for twenty yoars. During all this time his 
work for ‘Punch’ was that to which his 
most constant attention was given; and by 


degrees, as his friendships 
with them the range of his obserutW 
London society widened, he beeamo » “ 
and more the satirist of the fashionabCj 
artistic world, in whicli charaotet he„ 
perhaps best remembered. This wa. .it 
bithorto all but unworked in 
‘Punch.’ Leech had dealt in the 
the_ classes below this-the honest bZ 
yaowie-Mr. Briggs and his like, suck as C 
mamly commended itself to Dickens and h, 
school. Du Manner’s master in satire m.. 
rather Thackeray, from whom, no doubt k 
derived his fondness for exposing the Lti^ 
crisies of socioty. The insinoeritiesof fast 
whether in social or artistic circles, sngMatei 
hundreds of du Maurier’s drawings, and be 
was never happier than when he uaa 
exposing the unworthy struggles of tbs 
nouueau richa for eociol recognition, or the 
extravagances of Iho aisthetio or hteian 
pretender. But in taking this line he iras 
never contented with the effoet to bapro- 
duced by the mere pungency of his satire 
or the humour of the situation. The pubic 
were little aware of the amount of thought 
pains, and work bestowed by him eveunW 
some essentially trivial subject. He diev 
always from the living moael~ke studied 
with the utmost minuteness all dianges of 
fashion in drees, and in the bousahold ap- 
pointments of modern luxury, making ius 
long career in ‘ Punch’ of the greatest valus 
to future students of tho manners and cus- 
toms of English society during the last 
quarter of the ninetoonth century; and, com- 
bined with tills fastidious attention to detail, 
he never forgot Mark Lomon’s injunction to 
attract and ckarm by his souse and lore of 
the beautiful. There never were so many 
lovely women, handeume men, engaging 
children in society at any one moment as 
du Maurier’e drawings would lead us to sup- 
pose. But tho consciousueas of this fact did 
not trouble him. If objoctore had hinted 
that they did not meet such in London 
drawing-Toome, he would have replied with 
Turner on a like occasion, ‘Ah I but don’t 
you wish you could P ’ Ilie love of children 
and his knowledge of all their winning 
ways and occasional foibles gave a speoial 
character to all his work. Nor were these 
studied merely for the purposes of bis 
calling. Himsolf a devoted hushoud and 
father, and one who loved homo life more 
than any other ho knew outside it, he lired 
habitually among those sights and sounde 
and incidents of which he discerned the 
pathetic and humorous sides, and whiok be 
rejoiced to perpetuate by his art. 

In addition to his weekly work in 
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from the first your of 
orrinffB had done a considerable 
>"* “t o” mgasine illustration. In April 

S he 

.n«i,mMaffiaine’for a story called the 
SSS>andhe continued to illus- 
Mte stories for that periodical for more 
S*. twenty years. Among these wore 

* wks by Mies Thackeray (Mrs. liiohmond 
Jforla oy Mr Thntnn.a 


wratT James, and other writers of distmo- 
rtm-in many oases Important serials ex- 
Wing over many monUis. But there was 
S for whose writings he had a pMfounder 
aamiration than Mrs. Qaskell. Ho illus- 
Mted 'Wives and Daughters and ' Oousin 
minis’ on their first appearance in the 
Bisgasine (1864-0), and had alread:y dona 
flie same service for ' Sylvia’s Lovers when 
Bublisbed by Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Oo., in 
book form m 186S, A particular interest 
y nnga to du Maurier’s drawings for this 
work, the heroine of which he dearly loved, 
sad after whom he named his second daugh- 
ter, As all readers of Mrs. Gasltell are 
now swore, ‘ Monkshaven,’ tho scono of the 
story, is identical with tho favourito water- 
ine-plooe, "VTOtby, on the Yorkshiva const, 
TOitby was to become in later years a 
^ maAini haunt of du Maurier, and its ways 
8^ doings to appear in delightful fosliion 
in ‘ Punch.' But in 1863 ho hod no personal 
knowledge of the place, or of its identity 
with Monkshoven. llappeniiig one day to 
tolk over the task before him with Mr. 
Henry Keene (brother of his friend and 
colleague on ‘Punch,’ Charles Keene), that 
gentleman offered to lend him some sketches 
is had mado the yoor before at Whitby, 
which seemed fairly to resemble tho descrip- 
tions (rf scenery in the novel. Hence it 
came about that the novel was illustratod, 
though the artist was unawnro of it, from 
the picturesque seaport Mrs. Gaskoll had 
in view. In 1868 du Mauriov illustrated 
‘Esmond’ (library oditionV and ton years 
later Thackeray’s ‘Ballads’ (ddition do luxe), 
in both which will be found somo of bis 
most intwesting work. But he was never 
quite so successful os when inventing us 
well oe designing his suhieots. 

As years passed on du Maurier found less 
margm of time for work outside of ‘ Punch.’ 
Moreover, a new source of income was 
opened to him by the application of pho- 
tography to wood-engraving some thirty 
years since. In the days of John Leech, ns 
afterwards with Sir John Tenniol’s wooldy 
cartoon, tho artiet made his finished drawing 
upon the block, and tho original was do 
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! stroyed in the cutting. By the new mothod 
the artist’s drawing was photographed on to 
the block, and tho original remained intact. 

I Thus, after a certain date in his career on 
‘ Punch,' du Maurier retained hie original 
drawing, and as his reputation and popu- 
larity grew, he found a ready sale for these, 
exhibitions of which from time to time were 
held at the Fine Art Gallery in Bond Street, 
materially improving du Maurier’s financial 
I position. It IS not siiporfiuous to mention 
this circuinstanco, soeiiig that some bio^a- 
phical notices after his death spoke or his 
career almost as if it had been one of struggle 
and penury before the unexpected discovery 
at its close of another and nioro profitable 
talent. But uncortainty as to the duration 
of his visual powers had probably inucli to 
do with his rcsolvo to allemxit pi-osu fiction 
before the darker day should arrive. lie had 
already mado an experiment in another 
direction by taking up water-colour paint- 
ing. As early as 1880 ho was practising 
occasionally this, to him, novel art, and pro- 
ducod a vary succossful portrait of hissldoBt 
daughter. At intervals during the years 
that followed he painted other portraits and 
five or six subject pictures, one or two of 
thorn being loplicas of subjocts already 
treated in ‘Punch.’ But ha found that the 
practioo nocoaeary for this less familiar art 
mvolvod too groat a strain upon his solilaij 
eye, and he imrsued it no more after 1889. 
It was about two years later that, after dis- 
; missing his chances with hie loyal friend Mr, 
Henry James, he accepted a proposal to 
writs a story for Messrs, Harpor, tho woll- 
! known firm of Amorioan publishers. The 
result of this oil'or was tho romance, ' Peter 
I Ibbolson,’ partly based upon rccollectious of 
i his own early life, hlondod with a plot 
turning on a fantastic theory of the sym- 
pathetic relationship of dreams, The story 
: at once attracted attention, principally no 
■ doubt from the former of tho two olomonls 
I joel mentioned. Tho record of du Maurier’e 
own childhood in ‘ tho forties ’ at Passy, the 
Paris suburb, to which, and to tho Idndly 
personages then surrounding him, the 
machinery of the tale enabled bim con- 
tinually to reour, constituted tho real charm 
of the romance, the supernatural portion of 
which was not conducted with much art, 
The ample illustrations by the writer, in his 
most attractive stylo, also contributed ^'oatly 
to its success, whicli was sulHoieut to induce 
the publishers to commission a second story, 
to he xiublialied in monthly instalments in 
the jmges of ' Harper’s Mogozine.’ 'The first 
chapters of ' Trilby ’ oppearod intbe January 
number for 1894, 
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In the interval, however, between the 
appearance of the two stories, a new anxiety 
had arisen for their author. In the wint^ 
of 1891-2 the sight of the remaining eye 
temporarily failed, and for somo six weeks 
du Maurier was absent from ‘Punch,’ save 
for one clever drawing satirising I^ench 
sentiment which had been some time ‘in 
stock.’ During this interval his thoughts 
turned to lecturing as a possible resource in 
the event of his sight proving irreeoverablp, 
and he composed a lecture on social satiric 
art, which he delivered with success many 
times in London and the provinces, and 
which was published after his death, with 
illustrations, in 1S98. The lecture treated 
chiefly of John Leech and Ohorles Keene ; 
for both these humorists, and especially for 
Keene as a master of technique, ne had the 
profoiindost admiration. Du Maurier soon 
tired, however, of lecturing as an occupation, 
and on the happy rocoveiy of suflloient eye- 
sight he seldom had recoiu'sc to it again. 

The new aerial, ' Trilby,’ was from the be- 
ginning a success, and indeod the flrat haK 
of the story, which is by for the better, 
marked a great advance upon its prede- 
cessor. The picture drown, with loving 
hand, of the young Suglishmon worldng in 
the French painter's studio in Paris, and 
reproducing, though with obvious embel- 
lishments, the author himself and various 
old friends and associates, including Frede- 
rick Walker (recognisahle in many traits 
of temporament and physique in the cho- 
raoter of Little Dillee), was indeed, in its 
chief features, au actual transcript of 
du Maurier’s Quartier Latin experiences 
during his year in Gleyie’s studio. Hardly 
a humorous incident or detail related was 
new to the present writer, who had heard 
them from dn Maurior’s lips many years 
before ‘Trilby’ was written or imagined. 
They form a picture of la vie de Ilohime 
from an Englishman’s standpoint and slightly 
idealised ; and though locking the inventive 
genius of Henri Murger, yet drawn with 
fesB cynicism in the humour, and set in an 
atmosphere of genuine tenderness and 
pathos. For the real charm of tho story 
lies in the character of Trilby herself— an 
absolutely original creation, the gradual 
development of whose better nature under 
the influence of her three devoted English 
friends is an oeshievement not unworthy of 
the neatest modem masters of flotion. It 
is to bo noted that the supernatural element 
in du Maurier’s romances, to which he ap- 
parently looked in the flrst instance for their 
attractiveness, in no case justifled his ex- 
pectation. His truest success was attained 


when he trusted moat simply and" 
to his human sympathies, and 
‘ familiar matter of to-day.’ 

The melodrama of M. SvengaU and 
hypnotic impossibilities attributed to h' 
did not, even when the storv wn^ 
tised, it may bo safely said, form 
attraction of the performanoo. As to tl 
chief personages in ; Trilby,’ the Laird Z 
drawn in all essential particulaia from tu 
late Mr. T. K,. Lament, du Marnier’s fellow 
student in Paris, and afterwards aasociiitairf 
the Eoyal Water-Colour Society, who if 
mained his intimate friend in afterlife and 
survived him only a few months. The 
drawing in ‘Trilby’ of the head of T 
Laiid is an oxoellent likeness of Mr. L^ 
mont. The character of Taffy was drawn 
from more than one original. The chief of 
these was a very splendidly built and hand- 
some atliloto, tho friend of Mr. Thomaa 
Axmatrong and (Sir) Edward Poynter, who 
shared a studio with them in Paris after dn 
Maurier’s removal to Antwerp. Fpederick 
Walker (the original of Little Billes) was 
somo six years the junior of du Maurier 
and was never one of the Paris company, ’ 

The success of the story, starting m Amc- 
rion, and pMsing speedily to England, proved 
overwhelming. When reissued in book 
form, it passed rapidly from edition to edi- 
tion; and the author’s share of the profits 
soon sufficed to free him from any anxieties 
ns to the future fortimes of his family. And 


these gains were to receive 
additions from the successful dramatisation 
of the story, in the first instance in A^ica, 
imder the sldlful hands of Mr, Paul M, Potter, 
The May was first produced in London 
(Sir) Beorhohm Tree at the Haymaiket 
Theatre, of which he was then lessee, in 
the autumn of 1S96, and was acted for six 
months to overflowing houses— Mr, Tree 
playing Svengali, Miss Dorothoa BaiM 
Tkiilhy, and Mr, Liondl Brough and Mr. 
Ohoiles Allan, as well as the author's son, 
Mr. Gerald du Maurier, adding materially 
to the strength of the cast, 

It was inevitable, after the immense 
popularity of ‘Trilby,’ that liberal offers 
should be again made to du Mauiiei for a 
successor to it. Tempted by these offers he 
at once addressed himself to the task, though 
with less appetite and more misgivings than 
before. The inordinate success of ‘Tnl^’ 
was no great source of gratification to him. 
His ortistio conecienco was not qmte at 
oaso, and his own practised critical insight 
could not but remind him that such sadden 
triumphs had not fallen to the lot of thnea 
masters of fiction on whom he had chiefly 
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for tlio wor]: ho had to do, av more Torsatile 
in his hutnoTOua oatlooh. His love of the 
beautiful 'wbb accompanied by a varied ao- 
^loiptancc with all tho arts, notably with 
music, and with most of tho current in- 
tollcctual intoresls of ius time; and ho 
possessed besides on admirable vein of 
grotesque imagination. The two pictorial 
series of ‘ Dreams ’ or ‘ Nightmares ’ in the 
‘Punch’s Almanacks’ for 1893 and 1804, as 
also his French nurseiy rhymes (‘Vers 
Nonsensiques’), are delightful samples of 
droll invention. Pu Maurier had indeed 
many sides to his talent, which a too oxchi- 
sivo devotion to the humours of society 

_ hindered him from cultivating. Especially 

in iicndon, then in Oxford Square, may thie he said of his real gift for poetry, 
Hvde Park, whither ho had romovod from which lio wrote with equal sltill in French 
Hampstead in 1894, and ho died there of and English. Ilis oar for the harmonics of 
inJammation of the heart on 0 Oqt. 1806. English verse had been trained on the best 
His remains were cremaled, and his ashes models, as the few specimens scattered 
iaterred three days later beneath a small yew through his writings abundantly prove, 
tree in the parish churchyard of Hampstead. Although an imitat or of no man, his ‘Vers do 
No artist of du Maurier’s generation was Soci6t6 — forhe didnotaim atmoreamhitious 
mors justly loved by his personal friends or heights — show the mingled grace, humour, 
had made a larger circle of unknown friends and tonderuoss of Oliver Wondell Holmes. 
It tke pleasure ho had olTordod every week Du Maurier left a wife and two sons and 
for mote than thirty years. And it is three daught era. Ilia older son, Mojor Guy 
not unfair to du Maurior’a undoniablo lito- du Maurier of tlie royal fusiliers, wos author 
tary gift to predict that on his long and of the play ‘An Englishman’s Home’ (1909). 
famwkahle oqjmection with satiric art in flnforraation from the family, Mr. Thomos 
the pages of ‘Punch his famo will ulti- Armstrong, O.B,, and otlior friomls ; SpiDlroann’s 
mately rest. A recognised lover and follower History of rnneh | McOluro’s Mag., April 1896 ; 
of Thackeray, he resamhlod that ominont poiaonal Icnowlcilgo.] A. A. 

master more nearly when ho used tho pencil 

than when he used tho pen. Thaokoray’a HUNOAN’, FRANOIS (1 830-1 888), 

own definition of snobbishness, ‘ a moan ad- colonel, born at Aberdeen on 4 April 1830, 
miration of mean things,’ forms in its largest was tho oldest son of John Duncan, advo- 
iaterpretation tho vice or foiblo which du oalo, by HolonDiyBdalo, daughter of Andrew 
Maurier loved host to illustrate. A nd when, Douglass of Borwiok-on-Tweed. Ills father 
asofienhappenod, it took the form of insolence took a loading part in tho Moi'iiock secossion 
ormeonuesa, heoouldvisit Itwith asovority of 1841, a step in tlio disruption of the 
that his master never oxoeodod. ‘ Oruolty,' diurch of Scotland, 
he was fond of maintaining, ‘is tho ono un- Ho was odneatod at Abordoen grammar 
p^onablesin. And whonovor and whororer school, and graduated M.A. at Marischal 
the fashionable coteries he had in view usod College in March lB6i),_ being honoimahly 
theirpoaition to obtain favours for nothing — dislinguishod, lie obtained a commission 
08 , for instanco, from tho artistic or liloriiry as lieutenant in tho royal artillery on 
doessB at the expense of thoir time and per- 24 Sopt. 186C, being third in the list of 
haps their feelings— du Maurier would riso sueoessful candidatoa at tho first open ex- 
to the height of an indignation at times amination. lie sovvod in Nova Scotia and 
magnificent. 'When, in ono of his drawings, Canada from 1867 to 1802, _ and accompanied 
the Duchess hopes that the Ilorr Frofossor's the force sent to tho front ier at the time of 
'dear, kind wife’ will spore him for one tdio Trent aflair. He was promoted captain 
erening to dine and meet several charming on 10 Aug. 1804, and was made ai^utant 
Udies of rank, the Professor replies, ‘ Aon of tho 7th brigade. In 1871 he was op- 
sol But these ladies — they are then not pointed superinlondont of re^mentalreoords 
teqiaotabla that you do not ask my wife P' — at 'Woolwich, and this led him to undertake 
as fine and just a stroke as Thackeray ever his history of tho royal artillery, which he 
dealt. _ But beyond this field for his satire, carried down to 1815. ITeliodgroatpownrs 
no artist was ever more bountiMlyoquippwl of worlt, and Jiad the faculty of wriling 


rXhiT^le. ‘Thackeray,’ ho would 
^rfimsB gnW ‘ never _ had o 

He persisted, however, -with his 
„d compW the whole text of ‘The 
toffcther with a porlion of the 
Sratlons,® he first instalment of which, 
to<arper’s Magasine,’ appowed a few days 


Meanwhile, his work for ‘ Punch romaiu- 
i„rMm8tant,with the addition of his novels 
their illustrotions, ho had tried his 
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rapidly and ‘without erasure, even in the 
midst of conversation, 

He -was promoted major on 4 'Feh. 1874, 
and in May 1876 he 'was sent to Jamaica, 
where he drew up a report on the island 
and its defences. On 16 Jan. 1877 he was 
appointed an instructor in gunnery, and was 
employed for the next five years in the 
instruction of militia and volunteer artillery 
at the Eepository, Woolwich. Having him- 
self entered the army direct from a uni- 
versity, withoirt passing through the Eoyal 
Military Academy, Duncan was anxious to 
give future officers the opportunity of uni- 
versity training. He had helped to write a 
pampfilet on the subject in 1872 — ‘The 
Universities and the Scientific Corps’ — and 
he took part in the foundation of the Oxford 
military college, which was o]^Qned in 
September 1876, and became chairman of 
the committee of management of it a year 
afterwards. He was a zealous and inde- 
fatigable member of the order of St. John, 
which he had joined in 1876, and was 
director of the ambulance department, lie 
was active in other philanthropic movements. 
He became lieutenant-oolonM in the army 
on 1 July 1881, and in the royal artillery 
on 1 Oct. 1882. At the end of that year 
he accepted the command of the Egyptian 
artillery, and held it from 18 Jan. 1883 till 

19 Hov. 1886. At Cairo, as the Khedive 
said, ' he did the work of two men,’ and at 
Wady Haifa in 1884 he did much to forward 
the Gordon relief expedition, of which he 
gave an account at the Artillery Institution 
on 6 Oct. 1866. He beoamo colonel in the 
British army on 16 June 1886, and was 
made C.B, on 26 Aug. He also received 
the order of the Osmanieh (3rd class). On 

20 Nov. he was returned as M.P. in the con- 
servative intoresl for tho Holborn division 
of Finsbury, and was ro-elocted in July 
1880. He had previously stood unsuocoss- 
fnlly for Morpeth fin 1874), for Durham oily 
and for Finsbury (in 1880). lie spoke fre- 
quently on prolessional and other subjects 
on the conservative side. His speech in se- 
conding the address on 0 Feh, 1888 was de- 
scribed by Gladstone as one of the shortest 
and one of tho very best ho hod heard on 
such an occasion. Duncan went to No'va 
Scotia in the autumn to obtain rest from 
overwork, but ho died shortly after his re- 
turn, on 16 Nov. 1888, at Woolwich. He 
married, on 24 Aug. 1868, Mary Kate, daugh- 
ter of Eev. Williom Caswell, rector of St. 
Paul’s, Halifax, Nova ^otia, who survived 
him. He was a fellow of the geological and 
other societies, LL.D, of .d^erdoen, and 
D.O.L, of Durliam. 


He wrote, besides lectures and^T^nilr 
1, ‘ Our Garrisons in tho We8tVm ft‘ 
in British North America,’ 1864. g lu® 
tory of the Eoyal Eegimont of Artili7l^ 
1872-8, 2 vols.; 2nd edit. 1874 8 
English in Spain ; or the Story of the W.! 
of Succession, 1834-40,’ 1877. 

Eoyal Province of New Scotland Md i„ 
Baronets, 1878. 

17 Nov. 1888.] E.lr.h ’ 


DUNOAN, JAMES MATTHEW? 
(1826-1890), physioiaii, fifth okild of Wil' 
iLam Duncan, a merchant, and his wife La' 
bella Matthews, was born in April 1828 in 
Aberdeen. After education in the naia. 
mar school he entered Marisohal ColWe 
Aberdeen, and graduated M, A. in April IbK 
He began the study of medicine at the same 
college, continued it at Edinburgh in 1846 
and, returning to Aberdeen, there graduated 
M.D. before ho was twenty-one, Ho spent 
the winter of 1840-7 in Paris attending the 
lectures of Onivailhier, Andrnl, Otfila^nd 
Velpeau, lie returned in April 1847, and 
soon after became the assistant in Edinburgh 
of Professor .Tames Young Simpson [q. y.] 
whose friendship ho had acquired in isifi’, 
lie assisted Simpson in his experiments in 
anecsthetioB, and on 4 Nov. 1847 experi- 
mentally inhaled chloroform to the point ^ 
insensibility and thus is entitled to a share 
in the discovery of its usefulness (Miime, 
Surgwal Experumoe of Chlor<form,\Wj, 
At the end of 1849, after some months 
of travel in attendance on the Marquis of 
Bute, Duncan began practice in Edinburgh, 
diie/ly as an obstetrician, lie became a 
fellow of the Edinburgh College of Pby- 
sicions in 1861, and in May 1853 began a 
course as on extra-academical lectiuer on 
midwifery. He soon attained conaiderabla 
practice, and in 1861 was made physician to 
the ward for diseases of women intheEdm- 
burgh Eoyal Infirmary, Ho read numeroua 
papers on obstetrics, and from 1878 to 1876 
was president of tho Ubstetrical Society of 
Edinburgh, Ho published in 1860 'Fecun- 
dity, FortiliW, and Sterility,’ the first exact 
inquiry in English into those suUecta; a 
second edition appeared in 1871. l^e work 
is divided into ten parts — (1) On variations 
in fecundity; (2) on the size of newborn 
children and the conditions afibeting it; 
(8) on tho production of twins ; (4) on tba 
laws of fertility in various ages, oonditos, 
and races; (6) on the laws of sterility; 
(6) on fertility and fecundity consideiim 
together ; (7) on tho mortality of childbed ; 
(8) on tho age of nubility ; (9) on tho dura- 
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and (10) on tha duration of 
‘‘ „ All these are discusBod in nume- 


«nE chapters, and the exact method of 
f^tmentSathor than any conclusions _ of 
Tat originality at once obtained a wide 
Sa desemd reputation for the hook A 
proportion of the previous writings of 
XKicians oonsistod of loosely arranged 


Iffliences or of advartisemeuls of the 
iters’ skill. Duncan’s was obviously a 
book, and ha was ever after con- 
jiaered throughout Europe and Ammioa as 
. an authority m ohstetrios. In 1868 he pu^ 
blistad 'Eesearches m Ohatotrios,’ in 1809 
I Treatise on Parameti'itis and Perimetritis,’ 
and in 1870 ‘ The Mortality of Childbed and 
Maternity Hospitals,’ _ These books hove nil 
the same oharacteristic of precision, and so 
liBTahis numerous papers in the ‘Procood- 
inrt’ of medical societies, and his subsequent 
imtings— ‘ Papers on the Female Perineum,’ 
d 1879 ! 'Clinical Lectures on Disoasoa of 
\7onien,’ 1879, 1883, 1886, 1880 j and 
'Sterili^ in Women,’ 1884. 

In 1870, on the death of Sir .Tamos Young 
Simpson, Duncan was a candidate for the 
prrfssaorship of midwifery at Edinhurgh, 
liut was not elected. Ilis steady inoroaao of 
practice and reputation as one of the ohiof 
authorities in his subject showed that his 
profession and the puhlio valued him more 
lastly than the university court. In 1877 
the staff of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, at a 
meeting at the house of Sir William Savoiy 
[q. T.], unanimously deoidod to nek him to 
accept the lectureship on midwifery, then 
■ Tocent in their sohool, with the post of oh- 
stetcio physician to the hospital. Ho was 
elected, and came to live at 71 Brook Sti-oot, 
Orosrenor Square, London. Such was his 
perfect straigWorwardness and his geniality 
’ that in a few months ho was as much a part 
of the place and of the stalT as if ho hod been 
MatSt,Bartbolomow’B. Ho immediately 
s passed the examination and became a mem- 
per of the College of Physicians of London, 
end in 1883 was eloctod a follow, and do* 
livered the Gulstonian lectures. He was 
elected F,R.S. on 7 Juno 1883, and in the 
same year was nominated by the crown a 
member of the General Council of Modical 
Education and Registration, Ills lectures 
at St. Bartholomew’s wore clear and in* 
teresting and largely attended. His prac- 
tipa became very largo, and his standing in 
hie jprofessiou was higher than that of any 
eirher obstetrician. His just indignation 
wae easily aroused end cleoj'ly oxpi'osHod 
when aroused ; his professional opinions 
were usually definite and stated in few 
words, and throughout lifo his universal 
m. XXII, — SUP. 


kindness as well as his inflexible character 
was felt by all who came in contact with 
him. Ho was a warm admirer of William 
IlnrvejJq. v.], of William Himtor [q. v.l, 
and of William Smollio [q. v.] In 1800 his 
health began to fail, and he did not finish 
his usual course of lectures. He wont abroad 
in July, and after several attaoks of angina 
pectoris he died at Baden-Baden on 1 Sept, 
1800, He married, in 1860, Miss Jane Hart 
Hotchkis, and had thirteen children, 

[Memoir by Sir William Tumor in St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital Reports, 1800, vol. xxvi.; 
Works j personal knowledge.] N, M. 

DUNCAN, PETER MARTIN (1821- 
1 891), geologist, was born at Twiekonliam 
on 20 April 182], his father, Peter King 
Duncan, a descendant of an old Scottish 
family, hoing a leather merchant; his mother 
was dai^hler of Captain R. Marlin, R.N., of 
Ilford, Essex. The son received liis earlier 
education first at the grammar school, 
Twiekonliam, next at Nyon, by the lake of 
Genova, after which ho was apprentioed in 
] 840 to a medical practitioner in Loudon, In 
1842 ho entered on the medical side at King’s 
CoUege, London, gassing through it with 
distinction, and being elected on associate in 
1849, after graduating as M.B, at the uni- 
voraily of London in 1846. For a time he 
rvas assistant to Dr. Martin at Bochoster, 
and in 1646 took a practioo at Colchester. 
Hero he was also active in municipal alTairs, 
and in 18G7 was elected mayor, holding the 
oflioo for a second time. The natural his- 
tory and arohmology of tho district also 
greatly attracted him, and tho arrnngomont 
of the town musonm was largely his work, 
His first soiontifio paper, * Observations on 
tho Pollen Tubo,’ was publUhed in 1866 in 
the ’ Proceedings ’ of tho Edinburgh Dot oni- 
col Society, but it was soon followed by 
others. In 1800 ho removed to BlackUealli, 
thus obtaining more time for scienco, and 
devoting liimsolf especially to the study of 
corals, 

Moro complete freedom was obtained by 
oleotion to the professorship of geology at 
King’s College in 1870, of -miich ho became 
a follow in the following year, and shortly 
afterwards he was appointed professor of 
geology at Cooper’s IfiU College, In 1877 
he settled in London near Piogont’s Park, 
residing there till 1888, when ho removed 
to Gunnerabury, 

Duncan became F.G.S. in 1840, was sooro- 
iary from 1864 to 1870, and president 1876 
to 1878, rpeoivlng the Wollaston modal in 
1881. Ho was president of tbo geological 
section of the British Association at the 

uu 
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meeting in 1879 j was also a fellow of the 
Zoological and tlio Limiean Societies, holding 
oi&ce in both, and an active meinbor of the 
Microscopical Society, being president from 
1881 to 1883. He was elected r.ll.S. on 
4 June 1868, 

Dnncan’s industry was so unflagging that 
he got through a great amount of work, of 
both a popular and a scientific character, 
besides lecturing and examining. Ha was 
editor of Cassell’s ‘Natural Iliatory’ (6 
vols. 1876-82), to which he contributed 
several important articles. He wrote a 
‘ Primer of Physical Geography ’ (1882) j a 
small volume of biogra^iea of botanists, 
geologists, and zoologists entitled ‘Heroes 
of Science ’ (1882) j another on ‘ The Sea- 
shore’ (187^; and an ‘Abstract of the 
Geology of India,’ 1876, which reached a 
third edition in 1881; besides contributing 
to various periodicals, assisting in preparing 
the third edition of Qriflith and Henfrey’a 
‘ Miorographic Dictionary ’ (2 vols. 1876), 
and revising the fourth edition of Lyell’s 
‘Student’s Elements of Geology’ (1886). 
His separate sciontiflc papers ore not leas 
than n hundred in number, and his ‘ Sup- 
plement’ to the ‘Tertiary and Secondary 
Corals ’ forms a volume in the publications of 
the Polojontographioal Society. The ‘Ter- 
tiary Echinoidoa of India ’ (of which he was 
joint author) appeared in ‘ Polseontologia 
Indioa,’ 1882-6. 

Ho made a special study of the corals and 
echinids, taking also much interest in the 
ophiurids, sponges, and protozoa, regarding 
all questions from the point of view not only 
of the philosophical zoologist, but also ofono 
who applied the distribution of species to 
elucidate ancient physical geograxuiy. Ue 
described the fossil coral fauna of ‘Malta, 
.Tava, Hindustan, Auslralia, Tasmania, and 
tho West Indies, the echinids of Sind, and 
of otlier countries. The results of these re- 
searches were summed up in two very 
valuable papers, ‘Eevision of the Madro- 
poraria,’ published by the Linncan Society 
m 1886, and ‘ Eevision of the Genera and 
Great Groups of the Echinoidoa,’ Other 
papers on tho ‘ Physical Geology of Western 
Europeduring Mesozoic and Cainozoic Times, 
elucidated by the Coral Eauna,’ on ‘The 
Formation of Land Masses ’ (Proo. Geogr. 
Soa. 1878, p, 68), and tho remarkable paper 
‘On Lakes and their Origin’ (Five, Oeol. 
Asaoo. vii. 298), were also important contri- 
butions to science. His woilt was that of 
‘a great palmontologiat and a strong and 
original intellect.’ Ho was also an excel- 
lent tcgcher, a genial companion, and a true 
fiiend. 


Duncan’s health began to faU about hr 
years prior to his death, wliioh oWdaiZ’ 
ful illness on 28 Alay 1891. fle was Ur 1 


in Chiswick olinrcfiyard. He was 
married: in 1861 to Jane Emily Cool: nrii 
in 1869, not long after her decease, to Cn 
Jane Emily Liadel Whitmarsli, X 
vived him with one son by her. Four son- 
nnd seven daughters by the first marriacr 
also survived mm. “ 

LObituary notices in Proo. linn. Soc. isgn •! 
p. 6.3; Gool. Mug. 1891, p. 332; Quart JouiS' 
GpoI. Boo. vol. xlviii., Proe. p. 47 ; Nature. iIit 
387 : and information from P. Martin Diincau 
osq.] T. G B ' 

DUNCKLEY, HENEY (1823-18001 
journalist, son of J ames Dunckley, was botnnr 
Worwiek on 24 Doe. 1823. WlthtbeS 
tion of entering the ministry he went to the 
baptist oollogo at Accrington, 
and thence in 1846 to the university oi' 
Glasgow, where he graduated B.A. in 1847 
and M.A. in 1848. During the latter year 
he beoamo minister of tho baptist obiieh 
Great George Street, Salford, and before 
long joined m tho propagandist work of the 
Lancashire Public School Association. His 
investigations into the educational needs of 
tho labouring population led him to 
closely their general condition, their habits 
tastes, end pursuits, and when theEeligious 
Tract Society invited essays on this subject 
he submitted cue which was awarded a fest 
prize of 100/., and was iniblished in 1851 
under the title of ‘ The Glory ond the Bbama 
of Britain; an Essay on the Condition 
and Claims of the Working Classes, together 
with tho moans of securing elevation.' In 
1862 tho Anti-Cornlaw League offered 
prizes for cssoys showing the results of the 
repeal of the oorn-law and the free-trade 
policy, and Dunclcloy gained the first pike 
of 260/. by his ' Charter of the Nations, or 
Free Trado and its Eosults,’ On its pubU- 
catinn in 1864 it attracted wide attention. 
A Dutch translation by P. P. van Bosse 
appeared at Iloogesand m 1866. 

in 1864 Dunokloy began to write for the 
‘ Maucliestor Examiner and Times,’ a leading 
liberal newspaper, and in 1866 relinquished 
his ministerial position to become editor of 
that paper, in succession to AbiahamWalter 
Paiilton [q. v.] lie conducted tho ‘ Examiner 
and Times ’ until 26 .fan. 1889, when it was 
transferred to now proxirielors and its policy 
changed. His brilliant leading articles 
greatly increased the infiiicnco of the paper 
and tho reputation of tho writer, and he re- 
coivod several flalturiiig invitations to join 
tho London press, which, however, he de- 
clined. 
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' 7 ^ 1S7? he boffftn tt serios of lottos on 
tonics in tto ‘ Manolieslor Woolily 
Tim® ’ M oflslioot of the ‘ Evamiiicr,’ umlor 
*1 nkudonym of ‘ Verax.’ Awojifi' tUoKo 
tie Fetters wtivo five ontitlod ‘Tho Grown 
j thfl Cabinet,’ suggested by oortaiii doc- 
it Shi.; ar¥ta«l«r.'Jlmi,.'. . Lit. 

W-. c.r.s: 



in the ‘Quarterly 


niid Dunckley reidied in seven letters en- 
titled ‘The Grown niid the Oonslitution.’ 
Ilin exposition of tba rigbls and functions 
of the responsible mmistora of the crown 
nave great satisfaction to his personal and 
Utical friends, who, on 15 .Tan. 1879, gave 
him a complimentary banquet at tho Man- 
chester Eeform Club. At the same time ho 
was presented with 300 volumes of hooks 
and a pieces of silver. Tho ‘ V ora.v ’ letters 
trete continued in the ' Weekly Times ’ until 
1^, and afterwards in tho ‘ M anohester Guar- 
dian.’ A selection of tho oarlit'st lot t ors was 
reprinted in a volume in 1878. 'I'lio two 
series mentioned nbovo woro alee roprintod 
ia the same year. Otliors, on ‘t)ur Itorc'- 
ditary Legislators,' wore separately issiit'd in 
1882, and on ‘ Capital Punishment ’in 1881. 
In 1890 be wrote a biography of Lord Mul- 
houme for tho 8eriu.s called ‘Tiio (Aiioun’s 
Prime Ministers,’ ond in 1893 oditod Ihim- 
fotd's ‘PossttgBs in tho Life of a lladieal and 
Early Days.’ llo oontributod sovoral ]mli- 
tiottl articles to the ‘ Oontomporary lloviow’ 
(1889 and 1891) and ‘ Uosmnpolis ’ (1800), 
and six articles on llio ‘ I'lnghsh Constitu- 
tion,’ ‘ The South Sea Hubhlo,’ ‘ Stock Ex- 
changes,’ ‘ Privileged ClnsBos,’ and' Niitionali- 
aation of liailways’ in tho Co-operative 
llTjolesalo Sooioly’s Annual, 1891-5. 

In 1878 ho was olooleil a mmnher of tho 
Pieform Club, in recognition of services rmi- 
dered to the liberal ])arty. In 1883 tho 
university of Glasgow oonlevved on him the 
degree of LL.D., and in 188(1 ho was pdacod 
oaths commission of tho peace for Manches- 
ter. A further mark of eslouin was thopro- 
aentation to liis wil'o of his portrait, piiiulod 
by Emslie, in Eohruary 1889. This passed 
mto the possession of Miss Dunokley. 

He died suddonl^ in a tramoar on 39 J nno 
1896 wbilo on his way to his homo in 
Egerton Hoad, Ti’allowliold, noar Manohos- 
ter, and his body was cromalod at tho 
Manchostor Cvomatoriura, Withington, on 
2 July. 

Dunckley married on 7 Oot. 1 848 Eliza- 
beth Arthur, daughter of Thomas Wood of 
Coventry, and lol't two sons and tlivoo 
dingbleis. 


[Mon of tho Time, 14tli ed . ; MaucliWiLor Ounr- 
dtan, 30 Juno 1806; ALuichoetor City Hows, 
4 July 1808 ; Adilhon’sltalLof tho (Iraduates of 
Ulasgow, 1898, p. 171; JVTomoir of W. Daiickluy 
(gnindfiithor), oditod hy If. Cunckloy, 1888; 
Vor.iK Tost imonial, 1879; information kindly 
Mippliod hy Miss Dunokley, of Pallowtlold.] 

0. W. S. 

DURNPORD, RICHARD (1802-18951, 
bishop of Chichester, eldest son of tho Rov. 
Richard Durnford and his wife Louisa, 
daughter of John Mount, was born at .Snn- 
dleford, near Nowbury, Horksliire, on 3 Nov, 
1802, JLis childhood was pinssed at Chll- 
bollon, near Aiidovor, Ilampshiro, whoro his 
father actod as focum tenens for tho rector. 
At tho ago of eight ho was sont to the Rov, 
B. C. James’s pavparatory school at Epsom, 
niid tbroo years later was takon homo by his 
father to be under his own instniclion, with 
tho view of standing for a scholarship at 
Winchestor. Jfailing cloction at that school, 
ho stood for a king’s scholarship at Eton, 
whoro ho was successful in 1814. There ho 
became the pupil of tho Ilov, Charles Yongo, 
and a favourito with John KeiiLo [q.v.], tiio 
huad-iuastor. At this timo ho showed groat 
facility for Latin versa, two spocimonH of 
which are given in ‘ Mtisio I'llononsos,’ and 
ho was II oonlvibulor to tho ‘Etonian,’ oditod 
by W. AT. Praod ami Walter Blunt. While 
yet nt Eton he raatrioulatod on 24 March 
JH20 at J’ombroko Coliugo, Oxford, and in 
Jnly 1822 wns oloctod to a domyship at 
Mngdalon Collogo. llo was ono of tho 
fouiidcrs of the (ixford Union (nt first styled 
tho Union Dubating Society), and wns pro- 
sidont in tho first year (1823) and again in 
1826 and 1820. ITo grndiiatod H.A. on 
27 April 1820 and ALA. on 28 Juno 1827. 
llo was oloctod probationer follow of Alag- 
dalun Collogo in 1827, and full follow in the 
following your, and was ordainud deacon at 
Oxford in 1830 ond priost in 1881, Erom 
1820 to lH32.ho was private tutor to Edward 
linrbord, oldest son of Lord Suiliold, and 
spent two years in travel on tho cnutlnonl, 
whoro ho acquired nimsiuil Ihionoy in speak- 
ing French, Italian, and Gorman, 

In 1833 Durnford was prosoutod to the 
living of Middleton, Lancashire, by Lord 
Suilimd, but was not indiictod until 1 July 
18.36. J lis oonnoction with tho parish, which 
continued for thirty-five yoara, was in every 
respoot a hapipy ono. l<h:om tho first lio 
ohtainod a wondorful hold of his fiook, a.nd 
ho was succQssful in carrying out oxlcnsivo 
improvumouts in educational institutions, in 
church oxtuusinns, and with the conciUTeneo 
nndholp of his parishioners oroclod a now 
national school hi 1842, dovoloped l.hu Sim- 

aQ2 
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day schools, iu which his wife as well as 
himself was a zealous worker, lie also re- 
stored the fine old parish church, abolished 
pew rents therein, and erected new churches 
at Thornham, Khodes, and Forkfield. In the 
secular affairs of Middleton lie was looked up 
to as leader, and he sat as chairman of the 
local board from its formation in 1861. The 
diocese of Manchester was formed in 1848, 
and soon afterwards Durnford was made 
rural dean and honorary canon. In 1 867 he 
was appointed archdeacon of Manchester, and 
in 1868 canon residentiary of Manchester 
Cathedral. 

When James Prinoo Lee [q. v.l bishop of 
Manchester, died in DecemW 1860, Bom- 
ford’s claims to be his successor were dis- 
cussed Iw Qladstone, who, however, selected 
James Fraser (1818-188B) [q. v.] Two 
months later, February 1870, the see of 
Chichester became vacant, and it was oiFerod 
to and accepted by Durnford. The conse- 
cration took place at the Chapel lloyal, 
Whitehall, on 8 May 1870, lie hod tuen 
reached the ago of slsty-eight, but ho soon 
proved himself iu bod^ and intellect fully 
equal to his new duties. His episcopate 
began at a time of particular difticully, iu 
consequence, among other things, of the 
judgment on ^peal in the Purchas case 
[see PuEOHAB, Johe] j but he steered clear 
through all dangers, and by hie impartiality, 
patience, sympathy, and forbearance won 
confidence throughout his diocese. These 
qualities were clearly shown in his visita- 
tion charges of 1871 and 1876, and by the 
manner in which he conducted the Church 
Congress at Brighton iu 1874, and his fli'st 
diocesan conference in 1877. He was a 
high churchman, but no ritualist. He had 
formed his opinions before the Oxford move- 
ment had begun, and was ' convinced that 
such theologians as Hooker, Andrewes, Bar- 
row . . . are the best guides even in these 
days,’ In the early days of his episcopate 
he resuscitated Bishop Otter’s memorial col- 
lege at Chichester os a training college for 
schoolmistresses, and revived the theologi- 
cal college in the same city. He also reor- 
ganised me Diocesan Association. He was 
an important member of the Lambeth Con- 
ference of Bishops in 1888, and, in coiijuno- 


tion with Bishops Lightfoot and Stutk- 
framed the encyclical letter which was O 
by the bishops embodying the principal m 
clufiions 01 tlieir debatos. Iu 1888 he T' 
elected an honorary follow of MairdflU 

hiB dioceso. On 3 Nov. 1802, on the Mm 
pletion of his ninetieth year, he was pte! 
seated with a Latin address by the dean 
and chapter of Chichester, In the follon 
ing yeor he took part in a debate in con^ 
vocation on the subject of fasting commn- 
nion, condemning the extreme length to 
which the practice was carried by some 
of his clergy. 

lie was a delightful and lovable com- 
panion, full of life and vivacity to the ead 
a brilliant scholar, with a rare knowledge of 
botany and horticulture, and of natural 
history generally. Bishop Stubbs said: ‘He 
was, I almost think, tbo most wonderfallr 
complete person I ever knew, and tbs eame 
to the lost.’ 

Durnford died at Basle on 14 Oct. 1883 
as he woe returning from a holiday spent at 
Caddonahbia, on Lake Como, He was buried 
at Ohibhosler Cathedral, whore an nlabaetet 
recumbent efligy to his memory was un- 
veiled on 28 May 1898. In the chapel of 
Eton College ho is commemorated by a brass, 
with a Latin inscription by his son Walter, 
one of the assistant masteiB, Portraits of 
Dumford are given in Stephens's ‘Memoir,’ 
He married in 1840 Emma, daughter of 
John Koato [q. v.], his former master at 
Eton. She died on 10 Oct. 1884, leaving a 
daughter and two sons. 

Ills published writings ore confined to 
three episcopal visitation charges and a few 
sermons, ono of which was preached on the 
death of Dean W. E. Hook m 1876. 


[Slephons’s Momnir of Durnford, 1899 (with 
portrait), tho first two chaplors of which wore 
written by Bicbnrd and Walter Durnford ; Man- 
cbester Gtnardinn, 16 Oct. 18QS ; Gtaiirdian,1895, 
pp. 1661, 1664; Dloxnm's Magd<ilon Coll. Bog. 
vii. 287; Macloiino’s Pombroke Coll. (Oifoid 
Hist. Soc.) p. 470 ; IllustiMtod London Hens, 
14 May 1870 and 19 Oot. 1896 (with portrait); 
Mon of Mark, vol. ii. 1877 (with portrait).] 

C. W. S. 
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eabwakbb, JOHN paesons 


His fiitlior, a 


22 April 1847, 

HnmPsWre “ail) ^ad seltlud at Manolieater 
Lb years liefore that data as a merchant, 
n wL on intimate friend of Eioliard Oob- 
L Educated at first at a private school 
It Alderley Edge, Oheshire, ho afterwards 
went to a school in Germany, and aubao- 
nuently studied at Owens College, Man- 
chester, where he took prues in natural 
Thence he went to Pembroke Ool- 
leee, Cambridge, but obtaining a scholarship 
at Merton Coflege, Oxford, ho matriculated 
there in November 1808, and graduated 
B,A. in 1872 and M. A. in 1870. llo at one 
time intended to go to the bar, and in 1860 
entered at the Middle Temple. Ho was, 
however, never called. At Oxford ho re- 
named until 1874, having obtained a few 
pupils there. His early studies were in tho 
dlieetion of soology and geology ; but ho 
heceme warmly interested in historical and 
antiquarian studius, and acquired a remarlc- 
ablj extensive acquaintance with ancient 
English manuscripts. IJo was elooled liouo- 
laiy secretary of tho Oxford Archmologicol 
Society, and acted as doputy-keopor^ of tho 
A^molean museum in 1878-4, during tho 
lesideuce of tho keopor, John Henry Porkor 
[q.v.], iuEome. In January 1878 ho was 
%cted F.S.A. After his marriage in 1876 
te resided at Withinglou, noar Manchester, 
and in 1881 removed to Pensaru, near Abcr- 

e i North Wales, devoting himsolf to 
ature and archcoology as a profession, 
ht the local affairs of Puiisurn lie took an 
active part as ohairmon of the looul hoard, 
and in other wiws. 

In April 1876 ho began tho puhlioatiou 
in the ' Manohestor Gourior ’ of a series of 
'Loud Gleanings relating to Lanoasliiro and 
Cheshire,’ whioh was continued until Janu- 
aiy 1878, and then republished in two 
voliBuM. It was foUowod in 1878-80 by a 
periodical entitled 'Looal Gleanings; an 
Archteologicol and Historical Magazine,’ 
of which one volume was completed. Tho 
tot volume of his * East Ohoshiro, Post and 
Present j or a Plistory of tho Hundred of 
Macelesfield ’ was published in 1877, ond 
the second in 1881. These large ond impor- 
tant volumes show tho author’s grasp and 
lucid arrangement of fools, and his thorough- 
ness in proving every statemouthy refer etico 


to original outhoritios. In 1882 the cor- 
poration of Manohestor resolved to qii'int (he 
' Court Leet llocords of the Manor of Man- 
chester,' ranging from 1662 to 1816, and 
Earwaker was engaged os editor. Tho work, 
with full annotations, extended to twelve 
royal octavo volumes, the first of whioh was 
printed in 1884, and tho last in 1890. It 
was supplomonted by ‘ 'i'lie Constobles’ Ac- 
counts of tho Manor of Manchester, from 
1612 to 1647 and from 1743 to 1776,’3 vols. 
1891-2. Earwaker was often occupied in 
the arrangement of public and family muni- 
ments. Tims ho put tho Conglctou corpora- 
tion records into admirable order, and some 
of his work on family papers resulted in 
mterosting printed monographs, as in his 
' Agecroft llall, near Manchester, and the 
Old Deeds and Ohartors relating to it.’ 
There was probably no other man who pos- 
sessed so great a knowledge of thcgonsalogy 
of tho two counties of Ohester and Lancaster, 
and his stores woro freely open to those 
working in similar directions. 

lie was one of the founders and honorary 
socrolary of tho llooord Society of Lanoa- 
shiro and Choshiro, and a memhor of tho 
councils of tho Ohetham Society, tlie ilis- 
lorio Society of Lancashire and Oheshire, 
tho Oliostor Archraological Society, and tho 
Laiioashiro and Oheshire Antiquarian So- 
oioty. To tho publications of those sociotios 
ho was an industrious contributor, and ho 
was an occasional writer in tho ' Athonarum,’ 
‘Notes and Queries,’ and other journals. 

Earwaker died uu 29 .Tan. 1806 at Ponsarn, 
and was huriod in tho old diurchyard of 
Ahergole. lie married, on 1 Juno 1876, 
Juliet, daught or of John Qcorgo Bergmou of 
‘ Goliuehuys,’ Bruton, Somerset, and 'reign- 
mouth, and by her had throo sous and throe 
daughters. Mrs. Earwakor illustrated her 
husband’s ‘ East Choshiro ’ and several other 
works. 

Ilis largo lihrory of printed boolcs and 
manuscripts, indluding a vast number of 
transcripts of original documouts, was 
divided after his death ; the Oheshire por- 
tion being pnrcliasod by tho late Dulco of 
Westminster, and presented by him to the 
Ohoster Musoum j and tho Lancashire por- 
tion being acquired by Mr. Williom Earror 
of Morton, noar Skipton. A calologuo of 
the library was printed in 1806, 

Ilia works, in addition to thoso alroady 
mentioned, and besides aconsidcrablo uum- 
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ber of papers ■written for antiquarian so- 
cieties, were as follows: 1. ‘lade's to the 
Wills and Inventories at Chester from 1B46 
to 1760,’ Tlccord Society, 1879-93, 7 vols. 
2. ‘ Lancashire and Cheshire Wills and In- 
ventories,’ Chatham Society, 188-4-93, 2 vols. 
8 . ‘ A Lancashire Pedigree Case ; or a His- 
tory of the various Trials for the Ilocovery 
of the Harrison Estates from 1873 to 1886,’ 
1887. 4. ‘ The Eecant Discoveries of Homan 
liemains foimd in repairing the North Wall 
of the City of Chester,’ a scries of papers by 
various writers, edited by Earwahor, 1888. 
6 . ‘ History of the Ancient Parish of Sand- 
bach,’ 1890, 4to. 6. ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ 
new series, reprinted from the ‘Chester 
Courant,’ 1891. 7. ‘ History of the Church 
and Parish of St. Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester,’ 
completed by Dr. K. II. Morris, 1898. He 
had in contemplation at the time of his 
death a history of the county of Lancaster 
upon an unusually extended scale. 

[MinclioslerQuardian, 31 dan. 180S ; JoarDid 
of the Ohoster ArohitPfltur.il &e. 8ooioty, now 
series, v. 317 ; Transactions Lane, and Gboshiro 
Anliq. Society, iiii. 143 (portrait) j Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880 j Purnivall's Child 
Marriages &c. in the Diocose of Chester, 1897 i 
personal Icnoirladge.] C. W S, 

EASTLAKE, ELIZABETH, Ladx 
( 1809-1893), authoress, born at Norwich on 
17 Nov. 1809, was the fifth child and fourth 
daughter of Dr. Edward Kigby [q. v.] by his 
second wife, Anne (1777-1872), daughter of 
William Palgrave of Yarmouth. Edward 
Bigby [q, v.], the obstetrician, was her bro- 
ther. After her father’s death in 1821 sho 
went to reside with her mother at Eroming- 
ham, near Norwich, until in 1827 sho went 
■with her fomily for a sojourn of over two 
years at Heidelberg, where she acquired a 
thorough laiowledgo of German. In 1830, 
after another visit to Germany, she ■wroto a 
solid but unfriendly article oii ‘ Goethe ’ for 
the ‘Foreign Quarterly Review.’ In October 
1838 she went to Reval in Russia upon a 
long visit to a married sister, and upon her 
rctm-n, early in 1841, the letters written 
thence to her mother wore accepted for pub- 
lication by Murray, and issued anonymously 
in two volumes as ‘A Residence on the 
Shores of Baltic.’ The book wos freshly 
■written, proved attractive, and went through 
several editions under the slightly altered 
title, ‘ Letters from the Shores of the Baltic.’ 

The letters served as an introduction to 
Lockhart, and in April 1842 Miss Rigby ap- 
peared as a writer for the ‘ Quarterly ' upon 
‘ Jesse, Kohl, and Sterling on Russia.’ In the 
same year she accompanied hor mother to a 
new home at Edinburgh, where she had in- 


troductions from the Murrays, 
troduoed to the oirofe of Christopher Ncrti! 
(John Wilson) as one of the right sort ^ 
continued to ivnte for the ‘ Quarterly ’ iT 
articles on ‘ Evangelical Novels’ and 'nT,i 
dren’s Books,' on ‘German Life,’ and m 
‘ Lady Travellers ’ being widely appieci-Jj 
In 1844 she wont to London onTK 
the Murrays in Albemarle Street, met 
lyle and disagreed with his oaUing Luther 
‘ a nico man,’ and saw something of Jhs, 
Strickland and Miss Edgeworth. In Afn™ 
1844 she left London for another ymt to 
Russia. ‘ The Jewess ’ had appeared in I 843 
and in 1846 sho again drew upon her Rnan.,. 
experiences for ‘ Livonian Tales.’ hetura 
ing to Edinburgh she worked oonsoientiously 
upon ‘Quarterly’ articles (inoludmg in 1^6 
‘Gorman Painting’ and ‘Cologne Cathe- 
dral ’), and attract ed in December 1848 much 
attention by one in whieli she attacked 
‘Jane Eyre’ as a vulgar though powerfid 
work of ‘ an aut i-Christian ’ tendency. She 
preferred to think that the novel was hy s 
man, the altornative supposition being 
Ihot it was the work of a woman who ‘ for 
soine suilioient reason had forfeited the 
society of her own aex.’ Elsewhere she ex- 
pressed her conviction that Oun-er, Aetoa, 
and Ellis BeU were three Lancashue bro- 
thers of tho wooving order. In January 
1819 she became engaged to Sir Charles 
Lock Eastlake [q. v.1, whose acquaiataiice 
she had made at the Murrays’ ; she was then 
forty, while he was fifty-six. Tho marriage 
took place on 9 Apnl 1849, when the 
wedded pair settled at 7 Filsroy Square. 
Her hanclsomo, regular features, and magni- 
ficent figure (she was within on inch of six 
feet high) are to he traced henceforth in 
several of Eastlake’s oompoaitions. 

In February 1860 Lady Eastlake first 
heard Macaula'y ‘ toUc aU dinner’ at ^ 
Longmans’, and among those whom Fernet 
at this time and deftly individualised in her 
journals were Sir Itobort Pool, the Duke d 
Wellington, Samuol Rogers, Cobden, Dr. 
Waagen, Ruskin, the Miss Berrys, Mrs. 
Norton, and, a little lator, Charles Dickens, 
‘ xvhoso company I always enjoy.’ In 1833 
sho had reprinted two articles from tlia 
‘ Quai'terly ^ on ‘ Music and the Art of 
Dress ’ (London, 8 vo), and in tho same year 
she accompanied her husband to Italy, aa 
expedition repeated annually untU his death, 
and varied by subsidiary excursions to 
France, tho Low Countries, Germany, and 
Spain. At tho close of the year, her intereet 
in art having been qxiicliened by ber tour, 
on xvhioh she made a number of first-rate 
sketches (sho avowed to Lockhart in defiance 
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’niiT^nseltliat slie should contmuo to 
t he Veil to the pen), she began her 
P'S^hle translation of Waagon’s ‘Treasures 
k Great Britain’ (1854-7, 4 vole.) 
?!l?orember, to her sister in Ceylon, she 
S^a l viTid account of Wellington’s 
ftmml In 1854 she met Kingsley, ‘ a pale, 
£inan,Tfho stammers,’ and lirs, Qrote, 
IZ cleverest woman m London,’ with 
nhom she struoli up an intimate and lasting 
foendship, and whose biographer she even- 

*”L^OctohOT' 1864 Sir Charles Eastlake 
accepted the directorship of the Nationol 
(iallety, after an official wrangle with Lord 
Aberdeen, which his wife described with 
much humoar. In the ‘ Quortei-ly ’ for Mardi 
1858 in a review of ‘ Modern Painters,’ she 
lefiitcd ‘Huskin's olomenlary errors’ about 
ihe principlos of ni’t. In March 1860 she 
accepted from Longmans the oommiabion. of 
completing Mrs. Jameson’s 'History of our 
lad in Works of Art,’ to which she devoted 
all her energies. Her volume was puhlishod 
inlTarch 1864, and the work was reviewed 
by Lady Eastlake herself in the ‘ Qunrl erly ’ 
to July. Her diaries show that she now 
began to see more of Gladstone, at whoso 
bow she met Garibaldi, and of Jowoft, ‘a 
happy, gantlp, grey-haired young man, very 
opeeable indeed, and very amiable.’ 

li December 1806 her luwhand died at 
Pisa. She published anonymously, in March 
1866, 'Fellowshin: Letters addressed to my 
Sister Mourners.^ a hook whicli attracted 
Queen Victoria (to whom the socrot of the 
authorship was revealed), and won the writer 
many friends and warm appreciation. Next 
year she fluisliod the edit ing of ‘ Oontribu- 
tions to the Litoraturo of the Fine Arts by 
Sir 0. L. Eastlake; with a Memoir com- 
piled by Lady Eostlako’ (1870, Rvo), while 
almost simultaneously was publish her 
'Life of John Gibson, R.A., Sculptor ’ (Lon- 
don, 1870, 8vo). llor opinions upon tho 
Ikaaco-Qorman war aro ini eros ling Ibom 
tbeir singularity in one who know Germany 
so well as she did. Her position in court 
circles in England gave her tho enirde at 
■\VdhelmahBho, where she dined with, tho 
crown prince and priiiooss and was fre- 
qaontly received, In 1874 she accomplished 
a work for which her ‘ exceptional acquain- 
tance with art specially qualiflod bar,’ tho 
remodelling of her hnsbandTs edition of Kug- 
ler's ‘ Handbook of Painting : Italian flohools,’ 
for the earlier translation of which, in 1861, 
she had been mainly responsible. In .January 
1878 she wrote hot instructive article ou 
'^e Two AmpSves'for tho ‘Edinburgh lio- 
yiew,’ and followed it up by one on ‘ Bastiat ’ 


(April 1879). After her husband’s death 
John Forster and Sir Henry Layard appear 
to have been her main literary confidants 
and advisers. 

Tho death of Forster distressed her only 
loss than that of Mrs. Groto, tho ‘ Sketch ’ 
of whoso ‘ Lifts ’ she brought out in 1880. 
About tho same time a perusal of her father’s 
letters caused her to prepare a section of 
them for publication. They were those 
relating to tlio events of July 1789 in Paris, 
and Rigbv'e subsequent tour through tho 
south of Franco and Germany ; those were 
issued in 1880, and wore welcomed by stu- 
dents as an interest ing eupplemont to Artdnir 
Young. The study of the period induced 
on ontlmsinsm for Do Tocquoville, ond she 
was next led ‘to read and think about’ 
Mmo. do Sfaol, in whom she saw a com- 
pound of Johnson and Macaulay, and upon 
whom she wrote in tho ‘ Quarterly ’ for 
July 1881. Tho train of study did not slop 
hero, but resulted further in the ‘Jacobin 
Oonquost’ (^Quarterly, January 1882), the 
victory of a political oBSOcintion, with which 
she was iiielincd to comparo tho Irish land 
league. She was full of admiration for 
Morolli’s work upon tho Italian masters, 
and renewed her studies of ilaphael, but 
was horribly disgusted by the ‘Rossolti 
Exliihition’ of 1883. ‘ Some of the women 
look as if they were going to be hanged, 
wringing their hands and poking out their 
chins; others look us if tkey hod been 
hanged and wore partially decomposed.’ 
As a relief from those ‘cadaverous bodies 
and sensual mouths ’ site turned to tho old 
mastery and rojmhlishcd in 188.3 essays on 
‘ Five Groat Painlors’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo); 
tho five boing liaphaol, MichaloQ^lo, 
Titian, Loouardo, and Diiror. During 1886 
slio was translating Professor Brandi’s 
‘ 8amuol Taylor Ooloridgo ond tho English 
lioraanlio School ’ (London, 8vo), which 
was published inMaroli 1887, ond was fol- 
lowod by an able article by her hand in the 
‘ Quarterly,’ to which, during the next two 
years, she contributed bar fascinating ‘ Homi- 
nisconcos of Samuel Ilogors,’ lior ‘Art in 
Vonico ’ and ‘ Ilussin,’ and somewhat later, 
in July 1891, hor lost article ou Morolli. 
Her ‘ Itominisoencos of Edinburgh ’ in the 
forties appeared in ' Longman’s Magazine ’ 
aa late as January 1803. 

Slio died at her honeo in Fitzroy Square, 
where she had oolleolod round her some 
boaul iful works of art, on 2 Got. 1893, and 
was buried on 6 Oct. by her husband’s side 
in Konsal Green comotory. Deeply but not 
oat rail atiously religious, showing in ovory 
utterance and action her dislike of the mor- 
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bid and the peculiar, and of radionlhm in Edersheim was peculiarly success^ ' 
politics, Lady Eastlahe developed into a he -was soon appointed minister of th’ 
typical English grande dame, serene and church. Old Aberdeen. Hera he rom*’ i 
easy in manner, intellectual and courageous, for twelve years, during which tim i 

S ious to bores, highly esteemed and translated into English several German th™ 

up to in the boat society in London logical works, wrote his ‘ History of th" 
for wellmgh fifty years. Jewish Nation from the Pall of Jerusalem t 

A portrait after Sir ■Williani Boxall, R A., the Reign of Constant ine the Great ’ /l?fl\ 
is prefixed to the ‘ Journals and Oorrespon- and contributed to the ‘ Athenmum' a j 
dence of Lady Eastloke,’ edited by her ne- other periodicals. 
phew, Charles Eaatlake Smith, 1896, 2 vols, In the winter of 1860-1 his health tooh 
[Journals and Gorrospondonre, 1806; Times, him to Torquay, whore ho lost his firstirifo 
8 Oct. 1893 ; Guardian, 7 Oct. 1893 ; Kugler’s “d where also he subsoquontly married 
Handbook (ed. Layard), 1887, Introd. ; SmtWa “92h% daughter of Admiral John Hancock 
A Publisher and his Friends, 1891, ii. 441 ; O.B. Through his influence thepresbyteriaa 
Mrs. Qaskell’s Life of Obarlotte BrontS; Shor- church of St Andrew was built at Torquay 
tar’s Glurlotte Bronte and her Circla ; Allibone's and he became its first minister. In mo 
Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Lady EastUke’s WorksJ his health continuing poor, he decided torcl 

T. S. tire from active work and devote himself to 
EBURY, Baboit. [See GaosTUifOB, literature; accordingly he resigned hh 
BonnBT, 1801-1893.] charge at Torquay and removed to Bourne- 

mouth. Ill 1874 he published ‘ ITio Temuln- 
EDERSHEIM, ALFRED (1826-1889), its Ministry and Services at the Time of 
bihlicalsoholar, was horn alVioiina of Jewish Jesus Christ,' a work which, by bringing him 
parents on 7 March 1826. Ilis father. Mar- the friendship of Dr. Georgs Willinms (au- 
ous Edersheim, a hanker and a man of cul- thor of ‘ The Holy City ’), led in 1876 to his 
ture and wealth, had come original^ from taking orders in the English church. From 
llolland. His mother, Sifiphanio Beifuss, 1870 to 1882 he held the country livbig of 
was a member of a well-known Frankfort Loders, near Bridport, in Dorsetshire. Here 
family. As a hoy he was of precocious in- he wroto his opus magnum, ‘The Life and 
tollcot, and his mher’s position gave him llimes of Jesus the Messiah ’ (1883), a work 
many eduoatioual advantages. His com- in two massivo^ volumes, displaying indeed 
pleto mastery of English, for example, was some lack of critical acumen, but a mouu- 
due largely to the fact that it was tho Ian- ment of learning, presented in eminently 
gunge commonly used in his father’s family, readable form, and a storehouse of informa- 
As a youth he was educated partly in the gym- tion on every subject which comes within 
nasium, partly in the Jewishschool in conuec- its range. 

tion with the synagogue, until, in 1841, ho en- In 1880 Edorshoim was appointed 'Wa^ 
teredas a student inthe university of Vienna, burtonian lecturer at Lincoln's Inn, an office 
Before, however, he had completed his course which he held for the usual period of four 
here, ruin overtook his father, and ho was years. In 1882 he removed from Loders to 
thrown on his own resources. Ilejournoyod tho mors congenial surroundings of Oxford, 
to Festh, supported himself by giving lessons Ilis connection with the umveisity had 
in languages, and made the acquaintance of begun in 1881, when he was created M.A, 
Dr. J ohn Duncan (1790-1870) [q. v.] and hmoris causa ; ho was also Pli.D, of liiel 
other preshyterian ministers, who wore arting and D.D. of Vienna, Borlin, Giessen, and 
at the time as chaplains to tho Scottish New College, Edinburgh, IIo became now 
workmen engaged in constructing the bridge (1884-6) select preacher to the university, 
over the Danube. Under Ihoir influence and (1880-8, 1888-90) Qrinfleld lecturer on 
he embraced Ohristianity, accompanied Dr. the Sopluogint. In 1886 appeared his TVar- 
Duncan on his return to Scotland, studied hurtonian lectures on ‘Frophecy and Uistory 
theology both in Edinburgh and also (under in relation to the Messiah.*^ Soon afterwards 
Heugstenherg, Neauder, and others) in Ber- he wrote, with the co-operation of Mr. (now 
lin, and in 18 10 entered the prosbyterian Professor) Margoliouth, a ‘ Oommenta^ on 
ministry. Shortly afterwards he travelled Ecclesiasticns ’ for the ‘ Speaker’s Oommen- 
abroad, and for a year preached as a mis- tary on the Apocrypha ’ (1888). He was 
sionary to Jews and Germans at Jassy in contemplating a work on ' The Life and 
Roumania. Here he made the acquaintance Writings of St. Paul,’ and had in &ct 
of Mary Broomfield, who, after his return written some of the opening chapters when, 
to Scotland, became in 1818 his wife. As on 16 March 1880, he was suddenly struck 
preoclicr at a large church in Aberdeen down by death at Mentone, where he had 
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on account of his 

'^fBdersheim was gentle and amiable in 
r briirbt and humorous in conver- 

Son, genial m manner, a ready and fluent 
S and effective preacher ; possessed of a 
Soil imagination, which was apt to give 
J°,j,0torioal redundance to his style; in 
toary and theological questions conser- 
vative, but tolerant. 



0 (Jewish Social tlfe in the Time of 
1876. Two elaborate artioles on 
Shns* (1882) and - Philo > (1887) . in 
Smith and Wace’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Biography i ’ stories, hymns, and minor rali- 
writings; numerous nrticlos in the 
(Jible Educator,’ the ‘ Edinburgh lieviow,’ 
and other periodicals. 

[Tohu-vn-Vohu (‘ without form and void ’) ; a 
of l^agmentory Thoughts and Oriti- 
osme by Alfred Edarshaim, odilad (with a 
memoir and portrait) by Ella Edarshaim, 1800, 
Guardian, 27 Maroh 1880, p. 474.] S. 11. D. 

EDINBURGH, Dttku oi. [See ALmini) 
Ewrasi AmuKT, 1844-1900.] 

EDWARDS, AMELIA ANN BLAN- 
FOKD (1881-1892), novolkt, journalist, 
and egyptologist^was horn in London on 
7 June 1831. Her father was an oflicor 
who had served under Wellington through 
the peninsular war. RoUring from the 
army through Bl-health, ho ultimately ac- 
cepted a post in the London and Westmin- 
ster Banff, and lived in Pontonvillo. He 
was descended from on old stoolc of East- 

a llan farmers, settled at Gosboch in 
)lk (Miss Matilda Betham-Edwards— 
with whom Amelia was often confused — is 
the daughter of his brothor). Her mother 
was the daughter of Robert Walpole, nn 
hish barrister, connected with the Norfolk 
family of that name. Both parents died 
within a week of eaoh other in 1860. 

Miss Edwards was educated at homo, 
chiefly by her mother, As a child her 
strangest bent was towards art. Erom the 
time she could hold a pencil she was 
always drawing illustratioiiB of hooks and 

C ’ng events. In writing sho was no 
precocious. One of her earliest recol- 
lections was of oomposiug a story in capital 
letters, before she liad properly learnt to 
write. A poem, called ‘Tlio hfuights of 
Old,’ which she wrote at the ago of sovon, 
was sent by her mother to a penny wookly 
end duly printed, ‘The Story of a Clock,’ 


written at the age of twelve, was republished 
in the ‘New England Magazine’ for 
January 1893. Another early taste was 
for music, which for some years quite 
superseded books. When about fifteen she 
apprenticed herself for seven years to Mrs. 
Mounaey Bartholomew, from whom she 
learnt not only singing, the pianoforte, and 
the organ, but also harmony and counter- 
point, Yet another passion was for amateur 
acting; and she always remained fond of the 
play, though she ceased to care for music. 
Straitened means compelled her to look 
about for a moans of livelihood, which— 
such was her veraatUity — she might have 
achieved by her pen, her pencil, or her 
voice. Accident decidod her in favour of 
literature. She sent a story to ' Chambers’s 
Journal’ and recolvod a cheque in return, 
Eorthwilli she forsook the drudgery of 
music, and the restof her life wasone prolonged 
round of literary toil. At this time sho did 
a good deal of work for ‘ Household Words’ 
and ‘ All the Year Round,’ usually provid- 
ing the ghost story for Dickens’s Christmas 
numbers. She also served on the stalTof 
the ‘ Saturday Review ’ and the * Morning 
Post,’ contributing occasional leading 
articles, as well as musical, dramatic, and 
art criticism. The total of her novels is 
only eight, each of which she used to say 
took hor two years’ work. Tho first, ‘ My 
Brother's Wife,’ wos published in I860. 
Then followo(i 'The Ladder of Life ' in 1867 
and 'Hand and Glove ’in 1869. Hor earliest 
success was with ' Borhara’s History ’ (1864), 
which passed through tliroo editions, uesidcs 
ropiodiictions by Harper (in America) and 
Tauchnite (in Germany), as well as trans- 
lations into Gorman, Italian, and Eronch, 
Upon ‘Dobonham’s Vow ’(1870), which con- 
tains a description of hloclcodo-runniug in 
Charleston harbour, she bestowed infinite 
pains to be accurate in local detail. So 
again with hor lost and most popular novel, 
‘ Lord Brackonbury ' (1880), sho made a 
special journey to Choshiro to study from 
life tho sceno of tho story. The ruined 
manor houso and tho now one in the Italian 
style are both tlie property of Mr. Balmnu; 
Langtry Grange is a glorious old place called 
‘ Old Morton.’ This tale originally oamo out 
in tho * Graphic,’ with lllastratio'ns by Mr, 
Luke Elides, some of which woro hosed upon 
tho author's skelchos in water-colour. It 

E assed through no loss than fifteen editions; 

ut by this time Miss Edwards had become 
so absorbed in egyptology that she never 
followed it up with another novel. 

Among her miscollanoous writings may 
bo moutionod ; ' A Summary of English 
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History ’ (1866) ; ‘ The History of France ’ store city of Pithom and detenniurtT 
(1858) ; the letterpress for Oolnaghi's route of the exodus. In every wmter fin ” 
‘Photographic Historical Portrait Gallery’ that time ouwards tlio society has seM*t 
(1860), comprising about three hundred short least one expedition to Egynt, usuallc 
biographies j a volume of ‘ Ballads ' (1805); the charge of M. Naville or Profe!^ 
and two anthologies, ‘ A Poetry Boole of Flinders Petrie, and has published annnall 
Elder Poets’ and ‘ A Poetry Book of Modern a record of the results. So long as shelivoi 
Poets ’ (both 1879). She wasalways fond of Mias Edwards devoted heiself to the wort 

travel. As early as 1863 she published of the Egypt Exploration Fund, ahendonke 

‘ Sights and Stories : being some Account of all her other literary interests. As it wns 
a Holiday Tour through tho North of her contagions enthusiasm that originallT 

Belgium.’ In tho summer of 1872 she brought the members together, so it was ha 

macte a tour in the Dolomite Mountains, genius for organisation that smoothed ova 
which was described in ‘ Untrodden Pe^ta dilHculties and insured success. IVith her 
and Unfrequented Volleys’ (1873), with own hand sho wrote innumerable letters 
illustrations from her own sketches. _ acknowledged Iho receipt of subsoriptioas' 

In the winter of 1873-4 she paid that and labelled the objects presented to mni 
visit to Egypt which resulted in changing soums. During this period she regularly 
the ooiirse of her life. She wont up tho contributed articles on egyptological sufc 
Nile in a dahnbiyah aa_ far as the second jeets to tho ‘ Times and the ‘ Academv’ 
cataract. On this occasion she also visited as well ns to other journals at home and 
Syria, crossing the two Lebanon ranges to abroad. She also attended tho Orientalist 
Damascus and Bnalb6k,and returning through Gongress at Vienna in 1885, wWe she 
the Levant to Constantinople. Up to this read a paper on ‘ Tho Dispersion of An- 
tiine she had felt no interest in egTOlology tiquities? 

Wond having been attracted by Sir Gardner During tho winter of 1889-90 Miss Ed- 
WiUcinson’s hoolcs in her girlhood. It is words went to the United Slates on a lec- 
oharacteristic of tho new spirit which seized taring tour, which was one long triunmlial 
her that her hook on Egypt occupied two progress. She visited almost 5l the New 
years in writing, She found it iucuinbont England states, and proceeded as far west os 
to learn tho merofflyphio characters, to St. Paul and Milwaukee. On the occnsion 
form her own collection of antig^uitios, and of her last lootuvo at Boston she was pie- 
to verify her porsonal eMonence from soiitod with a hracolot ' from grateful and 
libraries and museums. * A Thousand Miles loving fritmds — tho women of Boston,’ En- 
up the Nile,’ with facsimiles of inscriptions, joyahle as this tour was, it was unfortunately 
plans, maps, and upwards of eighty illustra- marred by on accident at Columbus, Ohia, 
tions by the author (18775 2nd od. 1889), whorohy slio broke her left arm. Though 
though superseded ns a guide-book, retams she managed to soo through the press a hook 
its authority as an introduction to tho spirit consisting mainly of tlie suhatanco of her 
of the ancient civilisation which still domi- American loctiires — ‘ Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
nates the Nile volley. Explorers’ (1891), tho title of which was 

The wanton destruction of antiquilios not of hor own choosing — and oven under- 
that she witnessed everywhore in Egypt took a series of lectures in England, she never 
inspired Miss Edwards with Ihe idea that recovered her former robust health. Since 
the only remedv was to he found in scientific 1861, whoii she loft London, hor home had 
excavation. With this object sho drew up been at 'Woetbury-on-Tiym, noar Bristol, 
circulars and issued appeals to the press, where she shared a protty house, called 'The 
which ultimately resulted in tho foundation Larches,’ with an aged friond. This friend 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. Hor firet died in January 1892, and Miss Edwards 
ally wasHoginalu Stuart Poole [q. v.],_ who did not long survive lier. At that time she 
brought with him many of the authorities of was herself bedridden with influenza; hut 
the British Museum. Sir William .Tamos she was moved to Woston-super-Maie, and 
Erasmus Wilson [q. v.] contributed liberally there she tod on 16 April 1892. She was 
in money. But nothing could he done in buried in the churchyard of Henhury. 
Egypt by English enterpriso until Maspero Miss Edwards bequeathed her egyptologh 
succeeded Mariutte as toector of musoums cal library and W valuable collection of 
and antiquities in 1881. The Egypt Exploror Egyptian antiquilios to University CollMe, 
tion Fund was formally foimdcd in 1883 tonuom togetW' with 3,4iSi. to found a 
with Miss Edwards and Poole as joint hono- chair of egyptology (the only one in Eng- 
rary secrotarios ; and in the foUowing year land), for which she destined as the flnt 
M, NaviUe was despatched to excavate the occupant Professor W, M, Flinders Petrie. 
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and museum have smea 
Wfllraumnented, and are now main- 
i®«foni her residuary estate. Most of 
TU books she left to Somerville Iloll, 
b®*.® 3 Only a few months before her deoth 
Vu A 'j. Balfour (through the good offices 
Professor George John Homaiies) con- 
fined upon her a pension of 76/. on the 
va list ‘hi consideration of her services to 
torature and archaeology.’ From Ameri- 
universities she received throe honorai-y 
that of LL.D. ftom Columbia Coi- 
S New York, on the occasion of its cen- 
Srv celebration in 1887; that of LL.U. 
tom Smith CoUege, Northampton, Mass.; 
Wthat ofPh.D. from the College of the 
Sisters of Bethany, Topeka, Mass. Her 
BOttrait was painted in oils at Homo in 1H73, 
and a marble bust, sculpt urod by I’ereivnl 
Ball in 1873 also at Romo, was bequeathed 
ty her to the Notional Portrait Gollery, 
j;„nilnn. The beat likonoss of her is a plio- 
togisph taken at New York, which Iioa fre- 
quently boon reproduced. 

rAutobiogr.iphieal notes and potsoiiiil know- 
ledge.] J- s. o. 


EDWARDS, TnOMAS CHARLES 

g 37-1000), divine, eldest son of Lewis 
wards, D.D. [n. v.J, was born at Idanycil, 
Bala, Merionethshire, on 23 Sept. 18.37. Ilis 
mother was a granddaughter of Thomas 
Charles [q.v.], the organiser of Welsli qal- 
vmistio mothodiam. Ilia early education 
was under his father at Bnla, whence ho 
pioceeded to University College, London, 
^d graduated M.A. Lond. in 1802, being 
classed next to William Stanley Jovons 
[q.v.] On 31 Cot. 1802 ho matriculated at 
Stdibon Hall, Oxford ; in 1 80-1 he obtained 
a Bcholarsbip at Lincoln College, and gradu- 
atedB.A. 1866 with a ilrst class in classics ; 
1[.A. 1872. In 1807 ho was ordained to a 
chaige in Liverpool, in connection with the 
preshyteriau church of Wales. This lio re- 
signed in 1873, on being appointed tlin ilrst 
ptmoipol of tho University OoHogo of Wales 
at Aberystwyth (opened 0 Oct.) IJimng 
his principal^ip tho college hiiildiugs wore 
burned, and by his energy rcatoied, He 
succeeded also in obtainiiig u'om tho treasury 
an endowment of 4,000/. a year for tho col- 
lege. In 1887 ho received tho diploma of 
DJ). from Edinburgh Univorsity. In 1891 
he resigned his priiicipalship at Aberystwyth 
in order to become principal of the Welsh 
calvinistic mothodist theological college at 
Balaj founded by his father. Ilis policy of 
opening the college to students of all do- 
nominatioiiB was not responded to by many 
outsiders, but the college ilourishod greatly 


under his management. In 1898 he was the 
first to receive the diploma of D.D. from 
the university of Wales (founded 1893). 
He died at Bala on 33 March 1900. 

He published, besides single sermons: 
1. ‘ A Commentary on tho First Epistle to 
tho Corinthians,’ 188/5, 8 vo ; Sud edit, same 
year. 3. ‘ Commentary on Epistle to IIo- 
erews,' in ‘ Expositor’s Bible,’ 1888, 8 vo ; 
3rd edit. 1889, 8 vo; also, ‘Welsh Coin- 
mcni ary on Hebrews,’ 1890. 3. ‘The God- 
Man,’ 1896, 13mo (Davies Lecture). A 
sermon of his is in .fones’s ‘ Welsh Pulpit,’ 
1886, 8 vo. lie published in Welsh a memoir 
of his father, 1887, 13ino. 

(Times, 23 March 1900; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxen. 171(5-1880 , Who’s Who, 1900 ; Wil- 
litiins's Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, 1881, p. 
208; Iiibt of Edin. Gtr.idiutDS, 1808. | A. G. 


ELIAS, NEY (1 84 1-J 807), explorer and 
diplomatist, horn at AVidmora in Ifoiit on 
10 Feb. 1844, was tho second eon of Ncy 
Elias (fZ. 1891) of Kensington. Educated in 
Iiondon, Paris, and Dresden, he became in 
1806 a fellow of tho Royal Geographical 
Society and studied geograiihy and survey- 
ing under the sooioly s instructors. In 1866 
ho went to Shanghai in tho omploymeat of 
n mercantile house; and in 1808 volun- 
teered to load an expedition and examine 
tho old and new courses of the lloang-ho. 
Ilis ttpcoiint of this jonrni'y was piiblibhed 
in the ‘Itoynl Geographical Society's Jour- 
nal’ in a paper which gave, Sir R. Miirohi- 
Hon said, for tho first time accurate mforma- 
tion about tho diversion of tho Yellow River, 
In July 1873, accompauied by one Ohiiiuso 
servant, Elias started on a more arduous jour- 
ney across Uio Gobi desert, travelling nearly 
2,600 miles from the great wall to tiio Rus- 
sian frontier, and thonoo another 2,300 miles 
to Nijni Novgorod. Tlio geographical results 
of tho journey wore siiininod up by Elias 
in a paper for tho Royal Quo^mpliical 
Booioty ; but he said little about its liard- 
ship. It was accomplished at a time when 
tho CJiiiioao provinces traversed wore over- 
run by the ’ruugani rohols. For many weeks 
Elios travelled in constant apprcliousion of 
attack; he had scarcely any sleep ; and 
when ho reached the Siberian frontier, the 
Russian olUcors stared at him as if ho had 
dropped from the sky. By no moans a 
robust mim, his indomitable will and silent 
conrngo carried him through all the perils of 
tho way ; while the accuracy of his pbsorvn- 
tiou and tho soientiflo value of his record 
earned the highest approval of authorities 
like Sir Henry Rawlinson [q. v.] and Sir 
Henry Yule ’[(!• ▼•] Elias received the 
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founder’s gold medal of the Iloyal Geographi- 
cal Society (26 May 187S), and, on the re- 
commendations of Bawlinson and Sir Bartle 
Frere, his services "were retained by the go- 
vernment of India. 

Nominated an extra attache to the Cal- 
cutta foreign office on 20 March 1874, Elias 
was appointed in September 1874 assistant 
to the resident at Mandalay; and shortly 
afterwords second in command of the over- 
land mission to China, which turned bach, 
owing to the murder of Augustus Eaymond 
Margary [q, v.] In 1876 Elms drew up a pro- 
ject for on expedition to Tibet ; but, owing to 
misunderstandings, the scheme fell through. 
In 1877 he was attached toBobert B. Shaw’s 
abortive mission to Kashgar, and went in 
advance to Leh, where, on the death of 
Yakub Beg, ruler of Eastern Turkestan, and 
the abandonment of the mission, he remained 
as British joint-commissioner of Ladakh. In 
1879 he started, on his own initiative, to 
inspect the road over the Karakorum, and, 
on nearing the frontier, sent a friendly mes- 
sage to the Chinese Amban of Yarkund, who 
invited him to come on. Accompanied by 
Captain Bridges, an ex-dragoon officer, 
and without waitmg for tlie Indian foreign 
office to forbid the enterprise, ho pmoceeded 
to Yarkund, where the Amban, though edu- 
cated at the Pekin jeeuit college, pretended 
never to have heard either of England or 
India, and the insolent attentions of some 
llunon braves nearly led to a collision. The 
visit, however, ended without serious misad- 
venture, and the Indian government gave 
its sanction to this and subsequent journeys 
into Chinese Turkestan. Elias was thus 
gazetted as ' on special duty ’ at Yarkund 
from 14 June to 17 Aug. 1870, ‘ on deputa- 
tion to Kashgor’ from 8 March to 26 Aug. ' 
1880, and ‘ on special duty at Kashgar from 
26 Ma^ to ^September 1886,’ having in tho 
meantime taken furlough to England. In a 
letter to the ‘ Times,’ dated Kashgar, 10 July 
1880, he gave on account of the rocouquost 
of Eastern Turkestan by the Ohiuese. 

In September 1886, under orders from the 
Indian government, Elias left Yarkund for 
the Pamirs and Upper Oxus, and, in tho 
course of an arduous journey, ho made a 
route survey of six hundred miles from the 
Chinese frontier to Ishkashim, determined 
points and altitudes on the Pamirs, and 
visited the confluence of tlie Murghab and 
Panja rivers, solving tho problem as to which 
was the upper course of the Oxus. After- 
wards, crossing Badakhshau and Balkh, he 
joined tho Afohon boundary commission near 
Herat, and thence relumed to India by way 
of Balkh and Chitrol, having traversed Nor- 


thern Afghanistan without an emoiT^ 
a safe-conduct from Ameer Abdur Tiit ' 
In Januaiy 1888 he was made a 0 1 eT 
never accepted the distinction. FrL v ‘ 
vemher 1888 to February 1880 hoTas 
special duty in connection with the 
war, and in October 1889 took coinmii^7p 
a mission to report on the political 
graphy and condition of tho Stan States^ 
the Indo-SiamesB frontier. On 14 p 
1801 he was appointed agent to the m 
vernor-general at Meshed, and conaul-CBnl 
rol for Khorasan and Seistaii. In Noyemli7 

1806 he retired from the service. "lYhile on 
furlough in 1805, in collaboration with Mi 
E. D. Boss, be brought out au EnriiBh 
sion of the ‘ Tarikh-i-Bashidi,' by Him 
Haidar of Kashgar, cousin to tho Emperoi 
Babw, revising tho translation and sumh 
ing an introduction and notes emboiiviir 
much of his wide knowledge of the hiatore 
and geography of Central Asia. On SI llay 

1807 ho died suddenly at his rooms in 
North Audley Street, London, from the 
eifects of blood poisoning. He was u^lma^ 
ried. 


Elias’s ivritiugs are for the most pert only 
oooessible in tho secret archives of the Tmli^ 
government, but they also include thofoUov- 
mg : 1. ‘ The Now Bed of the Yellow Hiyep* 
{* Jom-iial of the N. Ohiiia Branch of the 
li. A. S.’ 1800), 2. ‘ Notes of a Journey to 
tho New Course of tlie Yellow Biver in 1888’ 
(‘ B. G. S. Journal,’ 1870, xl. 1). 8. ‘ A Jour- 
ney though Wostoru Mongolia’ (‘E. G.8, 
Journal,’ 1873, xliii. 108), 4. ‘ Visit to the 
Volley of the Bhueli in "Western Yunnan’ 
(‘ B. G. S. Journal,’ xlvi. 108). 6. ‘ Intiodnc- 
lory Sketch of the History of the Shnna in 
Upi)or Burma and Western Yunnan,’ Oal- 
cuUa, 1876. 6, ‘ The Tarilth-i-Eashidi of 

Mirza Muhammad Haidar, Bughlat,’ Eng- 
lish version (by 10. J), Boss), edited by N. 
Elias, London, 1896, 7. ‘An Apocryphal 
Tnsoviptionin Khorassan’ (‘B. A. S, Journal,' 
1806, p. 707). 8. ‘ Nulico of on Inscription 
at Turbal-i-Jam’ (‘ B. A. S. .TournaL’ 1897, 
p. 47). 9. ‘The Khojas of E. Turkestan,' 
ed. E, Elias, Asiatio Society of Bengal, 1897, 
Supplement. 

[C. E. 1>. Black’s Memoir on the Indian Sur- 
veys, p. 102 ; Lord Curzon on the Source of the 
Oxus, Times, 14 Bee, 1803; Geographical lent- 
nal, July 18D7 (memoir, with portrait) : Times, 
2 June 1897.] S. W, 

ELLICE, Sib CHARLES HAY (1823- 
1888), general, horn at Florence on 10 May 
1823, was second son of General Robert 
Ellice, tho brother of the Bight Bon, Ed- 
ward EUice [n. V.], secretary at war, by Eliza 
Courtenay. Having passed through Sand- 
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■ Tlirwas eommiasionod as ensijfa and 

,y6 aA iho 2tth foot, of ^l.idi his 

S that regiment ip Indm m May, but 
aide-de-camp to his father (commanding 
to troops in Malta) from 17 March 1848 to 
a jrarch 1849, and so missed the second 
qjdi war. He was promoted major on 
91Dec 1849 ,andlieutenant-colonelon 8Aug. 
186]. On 28 Nov. IS.'! ha bacama colonel 

in the army. . « , , 

The 24th was at Pealiawar when the 
Indian Mutiny brolco out. On 4 .Tiily 1867 
Ellice was sent to Johlam with throe com- 
nanies of it, some native cavalry, and three 
Suns, to disarm the 14tli Bengal native 
infantry and other troop, s. IIo arrived tliero 
on the 7th, and Ending they had already 
mutinied, ha nttaohod and ranted them, 
though they numbered about a thousand 
man. He woa dangerously wounded in the 
nock, right shoulder, and log. lie was 
mentioned in despatches, received the modal, 
and was made O.B. on 1 Jan. 1868. 

On 3 Juno 1868 he wn8_ given the com- 
mand of the second battalion of the 24tJi, 
which he raised. lie wont with it to 
Jfauritius in March 1800, bnt axohniiged to 
half-pay on 8 July 1802. On _26 May 1803 
he was appointed to a brigade in the Dublin 
district i on 8 March 1804 ho was iTansferrod 
to Hover j and from 1 Sept. 1867 to 30 June 
ISffihe commanded the soulh-eastom dis- 
trict. He was promoted major-gonernl on 
33 March 1806,lieatenan(.-gonoip.l on 28 Kept. 
1873, and general on 1 Oot. 1877. He was 
quartermaster-general at headquarters from 
I April 1871 to 80 March 1876, and adjutant- 
general from 1 Nov. 1876 to 31 March 1882, 
hi the latter capacity he carried on a corre- 
spondence in 1877-8 with the governors of 
WoUington College, in which he reprosonlod 
the view of many ollicers of the army that 
the college was being diverted from its 
original purpose. The correspondence was 
phlished, and a commission of inquiry 
followed, Ellice was made TC.O.B. on 
24 May 1873, and G.O.B. on 16 April 1882. 
The colonelcy of the Brst battalion of ilia 
49th (Berkshire) rogimout was givon to him 
on 7 Sept, 1874, and he was transferred to the 
South Wales Borderers (formerly 24 th) on 
6 April 1^4. 

He died at Brook House, irorringer.Bury 
St. Edmunds, on 12 Nov. 1888. In 1863 
he mamed Lonisa, daughter of William 
Henry Lambton, brother of the first Earl 


of Durham. He left one daughter, Eliza 
(d, 1899), married to Henry Boiiverie Wil- 
liam Brand, first Viscount Hampden fq- v. 
Suppl.] 

[Times, 13 Nov, 1888; Burke's Landed 
Gontiy; Ilecords of the 21th liegimont, 1802.1 

E. M. L. 

BLLISj ALEXANDER .TOHN (1814- 
1890), philologist and mathematician, bom 
at Iloxton in Middlesex on 14 Juno 1814, 
originally bore the surname Sharpe. He 
adopted the name of Ellis by royal license 
in 1826 in consequence of the bequest of a 
relative, who wilted to enable him to de- 
vote bis lifo to study and research. He 
entored Shrewsbury school in 1826, and 
Eton in 1832, and was elected a scholar of 
Trinity Collogo in 1836, graduating B.A. 
in 1837 OB sixlli wrangler. He entered the 
Middle Temple as a student, bnt without an 
intention of following the law. In 18 IS ho 
first made himself known as awriteronmathe- 
matics by his translation of Martin Ohm’s 
‘ Qeist der mathematischen Analysis.’ He 
afterwards continued to write, from time to 
time, papers on mathematical subjects, 
many of them of an abstruse cbaraoler, 
which generally appeared in the 'Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society.’ In 1874, by the 

B ublication of his ‘ Algobra idontiRed with 
ioomotry,’ ho put before the public tbs 
theory which had existed in hia own mind 
for many years, that algebra was a purely 
geoinotrical calenlns, not an arithmetical one. 

Ellia, however, devoted his chief attontion 
to phonetic reforms, A few years after 
leaving Cambridgo ho asaooiated himself 
with (Sir) Isaac Pitman [q, v. Suppl.] in 
arranging a system of printing called phono- 
typy, which by the aid of several now 
lettors gave the moons of representing ac- 
curately the various sounds used in spoken 
language. This system ho finally dovMopod 
into two forms: the more accurate palaeotyps 
and the popular glossio. In 18U he ex- 
plained his system in a treatise entitled 
‘ Phonetics : a Familiar System of the Prin- 
ciples of thot Science ' (Both, 8vo), which was 
followed by several other works, pointing out 
thodisndvontagpBoftlieordinaryorlhoptrapby, 
and advocating the adoption of the phonotio 
system. He transformod into the new ortho- 
graphy many standard works, including 
‘ Paradise Lost ’ (1816), ‘The PentateueV 

e , the ‘ Now Teslamont ’ (1849), ‘ The 
St’ (1849), ' Macbeth ’ (1 849), 'Eas- 
Bolas’’ (1849), the ‘ Pilgrim’sProgress ’ (1860), 
He also published a woeldy newspaper 
palled the ‘Fonetio Frond,’ which ap- 
peared in August 18'I9, and ran for a lew 
months, and the ‘ Spelling Boformer,’ which 
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7. ‘ Practical IlintR on the 
nJittttivePronunciationofLtttin, ’London, 
8. ‘The Engjlish, Diojwaian, 
^ j ’T[ellonio Pronunciations of Qruoh, 
T ,inn 1876 8vo. 9. ‘ Pronimoinlion for 
grS Son, 1877. 8vo. lie also enp- 
& all appendix ‘On a comploto Pliono 


.*]Ifrai-T«ta \VBbl.OUIUOJ.OOl/aaaa*w-.. 

M Werio Tliomaa EhvorUiy*a ' Diolflct of 
S Somerset’ (1876). Ho contributod 
numerous papers on such aubjoclB as muaic, 
Lometric hypsometry, logic, llio goomotrio 
... .nin g of imaginariea, atigmatica, and the 
cumputStion of logarithms to tho ‘ I’rocood- 

inuaof the Koyal Society’ between 1860 
ina 1884 All Ellis’s works which wora 
Modttced in palmotypo, besides others, were 
^ted by Messrs. Stophons, Austin, & 
Sons, of Hertford. His last literary labour 
wasthe ortiole ‘Phonetics’ in ‘Chambors’s 
Encyolopmdia.’ 

rProesedings of the Roynl Sooioty, 1891, voL 
xlb • Academy, 1890, ii. 419-20; blun of Iho 
Time, 1887; Athonoaiim, 1890, ii. 027 ; Shrows- 
biOT School Heg. 1898, p. 80 ; Saloiiian, Docom- 
bm 1890 ; Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, 1701- 
1850 , p. 149; Plionotio Journal, 1890, jip. 674, 
891 1 Proceedings of the London Mathomationl 
Society, 1891, xxi. 467-01 (by Robert Tuclcor) ; 
Ellis's Algebra klontitlod with aoomoli'y, Ap- 
peodix lii.] E. I. 0. 

ELLIS, ALFRED BURDON (1802- 
1894), solmer and writer, sonof Lieutonaut- 
general Sir Samuel Burdou Ellis, E.O.B,, 
and his wife, Louisa Drayson, daughter of 
the governor of Waltham Ahhoy factory, 
was Wn at Bowater House, Woolwich, on 
10 Jan. 1862. Ho was educated at tlio Royal 
Naval School, Now Gross, onteving tho army 
as anh-lieulonant in tho 84th font on 2 Nov. 
1872, Ho became lieutenant in tho let West 
India regiment on 12 Nov, 1878. With tlrom 
he was ordered to Ashanti, and first saw 
the Qold Coast in December 1873 ; lie sorvod 
through the Ashanti war, roouiving tho 


This was the beginning of a long connec- 
tion with West Africa. lie was tomjiorarily 
employed as civil commandant during tho 
early part of 1874 at Soccondoo on the Gold 
Coast ; he was recalled to military duty in 
Hey 1874. In 1876 ho paid a visit to Mon- 
rovia, tho capital of tho Liberian Ropublio 
(West African Sketa/ies, p. 138). 'Tho fol- 
lowing year ho spent mostly in tho West 
Indies. In March 1877 he first visited the 
Gambia on his way to Sierra Leone, whitlior 
his regiment was now ordorod. lie came 


on leave to England this summer, and on 
27 Oct, 1877 was seconded for service with 
the Qold Coast constabulary. Ho was sent 
to survey the country around Slarkesein, the 
capital of tho Fautoe country. In January 
1878 ho wont to act as district commissioner 
at Quettah, and in Uctoher and November 
of that yoor conducted the operations of the 
XlauBsa constahulory against the Awunas, 
being wounded in the lifting. He claimed 
to have done much to cueolc smuggling and 
spread order in that district, and spoke with 
some bitturnesa of his removal to Accra in 
December 1878. 

On 2 .Tilly 1879 Ellis became captain of 
tile 1st West India regiiuont and returned to 
military duty, being sent on special semoo 
to Ziiliiland, and attached to the iuteUigonce 
dopartment during tho Zulu campaign ; but 
his absence from West Africa was not along 
one. On 10 Oct, he loft South Africa and 
towards tho close of this year visited 
Whydah, tho seaport of Dahomey, after 
which ho strongly advocated the annexa- 
tion of that coast, Thence, in the spring of 
1880, lie went to Lagos, and so on to Bonny 
and Old Calabar, rutiuuiug to Sierra Leone 
in January 1881, in time to bo ordered to 
the Qold Coast with his rogimonl on on 
alarm of war witli the Ashantis; on 2 Feb, 
iHttl ho arrived at Capo Coast, and on 
8 Fob. was ordered to garrison Aniiomnboe 
wilb a hundred men; the danger, however, 
passed away, and ho loft that position on 
20 March, though ho remained for some time 
on the Gold Ooost in command of tho troops. 

From 1871 to 1882 Ellis had mado use 
of various opportunities to visit moat of the 
islands oF tlie western const of tho African 
continent, including St, Ilolnna and Ascun- 
slnn, ns well os those nearer the west coast 
colonics. From 1 882 onwards most of his 
leisure was devoted lo those studies of nor 
tivo nthiiology and language which give him 
bis I it! u to notice. 

On 13 Fob. 1884 ho was promoted major; 
in 188C ho was again in command of tho 
troops on tho Gold Coast. In 1889 ho went 
with part of his regiment to tho Bahamas, 
and remained in command of the troops in 
that colony till he become lienteuanl-cofonel 
on 4 Feb, 1891, when he returned to West 
Africa, and was placed in command of all 
the troops on tho wost ooa&t, being staUoued 
at Freetown, Sierra Leone; on 2 March 
1802 he loceivcd tho local rank of colonel in 
West Afl'ien. For a few doys in May 1892 
lie administered the government of Sierra 
Leone in the ahsenco of the governor. 

In Juno 1892 Ellis procoodod on npunitivc 
expedition to the Torabaku country in tho 
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Sierra Leone protectorate, and captured 
Tambi. Almost immediately afterwards lie 
was called to the Gambia to undortake the 
operations which ended in the taking of 
Toniataba ! for the conduct of these he re- 
ceived the O.B. (9 Aug. 1892) and the West 
African medal with special clasp. At the 
end of 1893 he was called upon to conduct 
the expedition against the Sofas, in the 
course of which occiuTed the unfortunate 
incident at W aima, when two British olHcers 
were shot by the French in error. On re- 
turning from this expedition ho was struck 
down W fever, and on 16 Feb. went to 
Teneriffe to recruit, but died there on 
6 March 1894. In a gazette of 17 July 1894 
the secretary of state for war announced 
that he would, if ho had lived, have been 
recommended for K.O.B. 

Ellis married, on 6 June 1871, Emma, 
daughter of Philip King, and left four chil- 
dren. 

Ellis did much literary work, and his studios 
of the natives have high merit. Ills works 
(all published in Loudon) arei 1. ‘West 
African Sketches,’ 1881. 2. ‘The Land 

of Fetish,’ 1883. 3. ‘A History of the 

West India Eeaiment,’ 1886. 4. ‘West 

Afi-ican I8lands,”l886. 6. ‘South African 
Sketches,’ 1887. 6. ‘ The Tshi-speaking Peo- 
ples of the Gold Coast of West Africa,’ 
1887. 7. ‘The Ewe-speaking Peoples of the 
Slave Coast,’ 1890. 8. ‘A History of the 
Gold Coast,’ 1893. 9. ‘The Yoruba-speaking 
People of the Slave Coast of West Africa,’ 
1894. 

[Times, 8 March 1 894 ; Col. Office Eocords ; 
Army Lists; Ellis's works; Allibons's Diet. 
Lit. Snppl.] C. A. H. 

ELPHINSTONE, Sin IIOWABD 
CKAWFUKD (1829-1800), maior-gonernl, 
royal engineers, comptroller of the Duke or 
Connaught’s household, fourth son of Cap- 
tain Alexander Francis Elphinstone, royal 
navy, a noble in Livonia, and of his wife, a 
daughter of A. Lobach of Oumenhoff, near 
Itiea, was born on 12 Dec. 1829 at Wattram 
in Livonia. Ills family wore Scottish, and his 
great-grandfather, Captain John Elphinstone, 
royal navy, and admiral in the Bussian 
navy, commanded the Bussian fleet in 1770 
in the victory over the Turks at the naval 
battle of Tchesmd Bay. Ho was named 
Howard after his uncle, Major-general Sir 
Howard Elphinstone [q. v.] Educated chiefly 
abroad, he passed out of tlie Boyal Militarp' 
Academy at Woolwich at the head of his 
batch, and received a commission in the 
royal ongineors as second lieutenant on 
18 Dec. 1847, Ills furtlior commissions 


were dated : lieutenant 11 NovTrkt 
cond captain 20 April 1868, hreiet 
26 Dec. 1866, first captain iXu^Sl? 
brevet lioulenant-oolonel 9 April ito' 

After the usual course of profew!™,.! 
study at Chatham, Elphinstone offioKf 
tended military reviews in Prussia ip Si 
summer of 1863, and afterwards wss em 
ployed in the ordnance survey in Scotland 
until March 1854, when he went to Malta 

end thence to Bulgaria and on to the Crunea 

He arrived at Balaclava on 29 Sept nnj 
was posted to the right attack ppderliaior 
(aflorwards Major-general Sir) William Qor- 
don [q. V.], where he served in the trendie< 
his reoordheing eighty-one days and ninety 
one nights on trench duty. In the summer of 
1866 ho was attached to Sir Colin Camp- 
bell’s division employed in strong thenmv the 
Balaclava lines, and won the confidence and 
lasting friendship of his chief (afterwarda 
Lord Clyde). 

Elphinstone rendered conspicuous serviHs 
at the assault of the quarries in hont of tie 
Bedan on 7 June 1866, and again at the u- 
saultof the Bedan on the ISth. Hewaa 
awarded the Viotorio Cross on 2 June 1865 
for fearless ooudnot on the night of the un- 
successful attack on the Bedan. At the final 
assault on Sebastopol on 8 Sept, he waa 
wounded by a splinter on the left side of the 
head and lost an eye. For his Crimean son 
vices he was twice mentioned in despatches 
(London Gazette, 21 June and 21 Deo, 186^, 
and received a brevet majority, the war 
modal with claep, the French legion of 
honour (fifth class), the Turkish order of 
the Mujidie (fifth class), the Tuikish war 
medal, and a pension for his wound. 

Aftor his return to England horn the 
Crimea, Elphinstone went in March 1866 on 
a mission to The Hague, and reported on a 
public hospital at Botterdam, and in Sep- 
tember to the Cohlontz siege opei'ations, ms 
report on which was much commended. He 
was employed from 6 Sept. 1867 in the topo- 
graphical department of the war oIBco in 
compiling port i. of the siege of Sebastopol, 
publishea in 1868, a large ^uai'to volome 
of the ‘ Journal of tho Operations conducted 
by the Corps of Boyal Engineers from the 
Invasion of the Crimea to ue Close of the 
Winter Campaign, 1861-6.’ He afterwarda 
did duty in the North British military dis- 
trict. 

On 24 .Tan. 1869 ho was selected ^,tlie 
prince consort to bo governor to Pilnce 
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Trfh^faftenvards Duke of CninmuMhl), 
years old; and -wheu llio prineo 
Jaae was appointed on 1 May 1871 
f^arcr^n’d comptroller of Lis hoiisohold, 
* 'Office which he eoiitiiiued to hold until 
Wa death. He attended the prince at IVool- 
" L and Chatham and accompanied him to 
Ainada, India, the Mediterranean, and else- 


' IiTisfiS Elphinstono arranged for Princo 
f 1 j(„rt Ills generous gift 1 o the oilicera of the 
S innyof'the Prince Oonsort’s Library 'at 
Vldershot. lie was iimde a companion of 
Jiie order of the Bath, civil division, on 
•53 Aug- 1806, and military division on 
«0 May 1871 i a companion of llic order of 
St. Michael and St. George on 08 July 1870, 
and was promoted to ho a knight eonmiander 
(iftho order of the Bath on 3 .Tuly 1871. 

; In Juno 1873 ho was nppoiiKed by the Princo 
i of Wales vice-prosident of (ho Hritisli com- 
[ jiijqion of the Vienna e.vhihil ion. Ifecom- 
i monded tho royal eiigineor troops at Alder- 

' allot from August 1873 to jriiroh 1877, and 

tlie troops and eompanios to Dooemher 1831. 
i lie was appointed aide-de-camp to tho queen 
on 1 Oct. 1877, and was eoloiiiil on the atnlT 
and commanding ro vnl engineer at Aldershot 
from 31 Deo. 1381 to 30 Dee. 1830. Tn 
188t-5 he acted temporarily as military 
attnclid at Berlin. On 1 April JS89 ho was 
appointed to the command of tho western 
military district. 

On 8 March 1890 Blplilnstono left Ply- 
mouth for TbuoriH'o in tliu steamer Tongnriro 
on a month's leave of ahsoiioo for the benoiit 
of his honlth, accompaniod by liis wife and 
somo of his family, tn tho evening of that 
day, when off Ushant, ho necidentnlly fell 
orerbonrd and was drowned. Tho search 
for his body proved fruitless. The ‘ Court 
Cimular' of IJ Marcli nnnoiincod that the 
queen had received with profound grief the 
news of tho death of one who enjoyed her 
entire confidence for tliirly-one years. By 
the queen's coinmund a memorial eervioe 
was held in Exclur Cathodrnl on ‘JO Atai'ch. 
In tho Devonport garrison chapel Elpliiu- 
stone is commemorated by a brass tiihlot 
and a lectern, unveiled on 8 Jan. J891 by 
theDuke of Edinburgh; n memorial elainecl- 
glnes window has also boon placed in tho 
chancel of St. George’s Cliurtm, Aldorshot, 
by his_ brother oHiceva. A portrait of Elphin- 
Btone in oils, by Ilormnun SoUmoioUon, has 
been placed in the mess-room of the royal 
engineers at Aldershot, and a replica pre- 
sented by them to Lady Elphinstone. 

Elpliiustone married, onSDee. 1870, Annie 
Frances, second daiiglilor of "W. It. Cole of 
West Woodhay, Berkshire, and afterwards 
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of Portland Place, London, and Giffords Hall, 
Suffolk. She survived her husband, with 
four daughters, for tho eldest of whom, Vic- 
toria Alexaiidriua (6, 8 Sept. 1877J, Queen 
Victoiia stood sponsor. 

[War Offlea Eseords; Eoyttl Engineers’ Eo- 
cords; Despatches; Eoyal Engineers Journal, 
April, May, and August 1890; Times, 14, 19, 
21, and 26 Mnroh 1890; Kinglake’s Crimea; 
liutsoU’s Crimoan War.] E. U. V. 

ELTON, OllAELES ISAAC (1839- 
1900), lawyer and antiquary, was the eldest 
son of Frederick Bayard Elton of Clifton, 
and Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Charles 
Ahralmm Elton of Clevedon, sixth haronet. 
Born on C Dee. 1830 at Southampton, lie 
was educated at Cheltenham College and at 
Biilliol College, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated as a commoner in 1667. He took a 
first class in classical moderations in 1869, 
and a sivond class in li/eree humantoivt, nnd 
a first class in law and history in 1801. lie 
gradual cd_B. A. in i8Gfi, and was elected to 
tho Vinerian law Bcholnrship, ond to an 
open fellowship nt Queen’s. 

Entering at Lincoln’s Inn he was called 
lo the bar in 1806, Early in his career he 
was fortunate in attracting the attention of 
Sir George Jossol [q. v.] by his ready appli- 
cation of a passage of Braoton to a case 
in which Jessel was employed Elton did 
not have to wail for briefs long, lie had 
hoon a sevoro sludent of hlack-Iotter law, 
and his great powers of application end 
tonaciouR memory combined to render him 
perhaps the most erudite lawyer of his 
gcnerulioii. It was largely duo to his acu- 
men nnd research that tho chapter of Christ 
Church, Oxford, was induced in. Eebrunry 
1806 to carry out a moral obligat ion imposed 
upon them by a conveyance from King 
llenvy VIII ; and to endow Iho chair of the 
llegius Professor of Greek. IIo rapidly ac- 
quired a large oonveyancing priiclice, and 
was largely employed in court work in real 
proporlycascs. In 16S6hewasmadoaqueoii’s 
oouneol, nnd bonchor of his inn, Thoiioeforth 
hopraotisod as a ' special.’ During the latter 
years of his life his appearances in court grew 
less and less frequont. 

This was duo to no decline in the demands 
mndo upon him, hut to his easy circum- 
stances and multifarious inlorosts. In 1800 
ho had sucooodod somewhat unexpectedly 
under the will of his uncle, E. J, Elton, to 
the property of Whilostaunton, near Chard 
in Eomersctshii'o, As lord of the manor, 
owner of a house ranging in date from Ed- 
ward IV to Elizabeth, and with tho remains 
of a Eoman villa in his grounds, ho bad 
. n B 
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ample opportunities of satisfying his excep- 
tionally -varied tastos. He was fond of all 
field sports, and took a practical interest in. 
forming, -which made him a capital parlia- 
mentary representative of West Somerset- 
shire, lor which he was returned to the 
House of Commons in 1884. He was de- 
feated hySir Thomas Aolnnd_[q. v. Suppl.] 
for the Wellington division in 1883, but 
secured re-election in 1880, retiring in 1892. 
A. conservative in politics, he seldom spoke 
in parliament except on legal subjects, but 
he served on several important committees 
and royal commissions. 

Elton spent much time in -writing on his- 
torical, orchffiological, legal, and literary 
topics. He rend omnivorously, and was in- 
deed a>mine of information on all subjects 
connected not only with law and history, 
•but with English and foreign literature, and 
especially with Shakespeare. Tie was an ori- 
ginal member of the Seldon Society (1887), 
and a P.S.A. (1883). ITis library, as large 
as it was catholic, contained manyrare books, 
as well as -fine specimens of sixteenthto eigh- 
teenth century binding. In 1891, in con- 
junction with his wife, he privately printed 
a catalogue of a portion of nia library. Do 
was both an enthusiastic collector and a 
good judge of all articles of vertu. 

Elton died at Whitestauntou of pneumonia, 
after a short illness, on 23 April 1900. Of 
a big burly exterior, his appearance suggested 
the west-country yeoman. He was married 
in 1863 to Mary Augusta, daughter of Richard 
Strachey, esq., of Ashwick Grove, Somerset, 
who survived him ; he left no issue. 

Elton published the following works: 

1. ‘ Norway, the Road and the Fell,’ 1861. 

2. ‘ The Tenures of Kent,' 1807. 8. ‘ A Trea- 
tise on Commons and Waste Lands,’ 3 868. 
4. ‘The Law of Copyholds,’ 1874. 5. ‘ Obser- 
vations on the Bill for the Regulation and 
Improvement of Commons,’ 187 6. 0.’ Origins 
of English History,’ 1882. 7. ‘Custom and 
Tenant Bight,’ 1882. 8. ‘An E.xcursiis on 
Manorial LandTenure,’ 1883. 9. ‘ The Career 
of OhristophoT Columbus,’ 1892. 10. ‘ Great 
Book Oolleotors,’ in collaboration with Mrs. 
Elton, 1893. In 1904 there was is.sued pos- 
tliumously Elton’s ‘Shakespeare, his 'family 
and friends,’ with memoir by Andrew Long. 

[Lang’s memoir ; Timas, 24 April 1900 ; Solici- 
tor's Journal, 28 April 1000; Abbott and Camp- 
hell's Life of Jowett, i. 319 (of. letter to Times, 
16 Jan. 186S).] J. B. A 

ELTON, JOHN (d. 1761)^ adventurer in 
Persia, was sent by the Russian government 
in 1786 to assist in the Orenburg expedition 
in the rank of a sea captain. During this 


mission he was sent to explore LekTI^ 
but was hindered by the Tartar. 
reaching , the lake. % then^S 
himself m surveying the south-easte™ 
frontier of Russia, particularlv nart 
basins of Ihe Kama, Volga, and Jaik ^ 

turning to St. Petersburg in January' 173R 

ho took umbrage at not obtaining pron^’ 
lion and quitted the Russian serwee I 
the same year he primosed to some of it! 
British factors at St. Petersburg to carry m 
a trade through Russia into Persia and cen 
tral Asia by way of the Caspian Sea. 
dating himself with Mungo Grrama’a youM 
Soot, he obtained credit for a small eargorf 
goods suitable for Khiva and Bokhara. They 
left Moscow on 19 Moroh 1788-9, and pro^ 
ceeding down the Volga from Nijni hV 
^orod to Astrakhan, embarked on the 
lorKaragausk. At Karagansk they received 
euch unpromising accounts of the state of 
the steppe that they resolved to mn> ;. p ,c 
their voyage 1 o Resht in Persia. Elton was 
successful in finding a good market and ip 
obtaining a decree -from the ehah granting 
them liberty to trade throughout Pem and 
extraordinary privileges. He peraunded the 
Russia Company to talre up his scheme, and 
in 1741 an not of parliament sonctioningtha 
trade was passed. In 1742 two ships were 
built on Iho Onspian, and Elton was pheed 
in command of the first completed, ^caa 
vessels carried the English flag, which, how- 
ever, Anthony Jenkinson [q. v.] claimed to 
have first displayed on the Caspian about 
1C68. The apprehensions of the Euasian 
court were, hovi'ever, excited by the intelli- 
gence that Elton was building- ships on the 
Caspian, after the European tasUon, for the 
Persian sovereign, Nadir Shah. On receipt 
of the intelligence the Russia Company des- 
patched Jonas Ilnnway [q. v,] to moke in- 
quiry concei'ning Elton’s proceedings. Rail- 
way arrived at Resht on 8 Deo. 1743 and 
found Elton earnestly pressing forward the 
construction of Persian vessels. TheRuasion 
court, indignant at Elton’s action, refused 
to countouaiice ihe Gasman trade and ruined 
the expectations of the Russia Company. 

In tho meanwhile Elton had constructed 
a ship of twenty guns for Nadir Shah, of 
which he was placed in command. He was 
appointed admiral of the Caspian, and re- 
ceived orders to oblige aR Russian vessels 
on those waters to salute his flag. The 
Russia Company, in October 174^ vainly or- 
dered him to return to England, Elton re- 
plying by the transmission of a decree fiom 
Nadir Shah, dntod 19 Nov. 1746, forbidding 
him to quit Persia. Oflhrs of a pension iiam 
the Russia Company and a post m the myj 
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the Russia Company, he 

lied that a British subject may with 

Sy take service with any foreign poten- 

Xon friendly terms with England, and 

he was under no obligations to Russia. 

ft^the d^S^h of Nadir in 1747 ha narrowly 
Ontlie oe«“ . , 



hnwever in April x / ol , ub espoused 
wuisa of Muhammad Hassan Khan, and was 
Weeed in his house at Qhilan by the rival 
fetiw. He was driven to capitulate on 
condition that his person and goods were 
Ksnected, but in spite of oaths was ordered 
to wecution. 'Whilo on tlie road ha was 
shot dead, on a rumour that a large force in 
the city hod espoused Muhammad's cause. 

A great part of Elton’s diarv during his 
first expedition to Persia in 1739 is printed 
in Hanway's ‘Historical Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea,’ 1764. 
Iska Elton in south-enstern Russia is pro- 
bably named after him. 

[Hanway’s Historical Account, vol. i. ; Tooka’s 
View of the fiuasian Empire under CathBrine II, 
1800 iii. 447-8; BuBlcinghuinsliirn Piipara 
(Royal Hist. Soc.), 1900, i. 113.1 E. I. 0. 


ELVEY, Sir GEORGE JOB 0810- 
1894), organist and composer, bom at Oanter- 
buryon 29 March 1810, was son of John 
Elvey. For several generations his family 
bad been connected with the musical life of 
tbs cathedral city. At an early ago ha was 
admitted as a chorister of Canterbury Oatho- 
dtal, under Ilighmore Slceats, his brother, 
Stephen Elvey, being then master of the 
boys. In 1830, Stephen Elvey having been 
appointed organist of Now College, Oxford, 
" went to reside with him, and com- 

S his musical education under his 
’s guidance. Before he was sevon- 
teeu he had become a veiy expert orgauiet, 
and took temporary duty at Christ Church, 
Magdalen, and New College. In 1834 he 
gained the Gresham gold modal for his 
anthem, 'Bow down Thine oar, O Lord.’ In 
1836 he succeeded Skeals as organist of St. 
George’sChapel, Windsor. Among his earliest 
pupils were Prince George (Buke of Cam- 
bridge) and Prinoo Edward of Saxe Weimar, 
for whose confirmation he composed his well- 
known anthem, ‘ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way f ’ He matriculated 
from New College on 17 May 1838, and 

S aduated Mus. Boc, on 2 Juno following, 
s «ercise being on oratorio, ‘ The Itesur- 
rection and Ascension,’ afterwards performod 
by the Sacred llarmonic Society at Exeter 


Hall (12 Nov. 1838), and subsequently at 
Boston, United States of America, ana at 
Glasgow. On 2 July 1840, by a special 
dispensation of the chancellor of the univer- 
sity, Elvey graduated Mus. Doc. two years 
earner than was allowed by the statutes. 
H is exercise on this occasion was the anthem, 
‘ The ways of Zion do mourn.’ Two anthems, 
with orchestral accompaniments, ‘'The Lord 
is King,’ and' Sing, O Heavens,’ were written 
respectively for the Gloucester festival of 
1863 and the Worcester festival of 1867. 

Of his best-known works — produced chiefly 
between 1866 and 1860 — many were com- 
' posed for special services at St. George’s 
Chapel. By the death of the Prince Consort 
in 18G1 Elvey lost one of his most syi^a- 
thetic patrons. The funeral anthems, ‘ The 
Souls of the Righteous ' and ‘ Blessed are the 
Dead,’ were both written for anniversary ser- 
vices in memory of the prince. For tbe 
marriage of Edward VII, when prince of 
Wales (1863), he composed a special anthem, 
with organ and orchestral accompsnimont, 
‘Sing unto God,’ and for the marriage of 
Princess Louise (Dnehess of Argyll) in 
LH71 a feslal march. He was knighted on 
24 March 1871. The lost important public 
event in which ho took part was the marriage 
of the Duke of Albany at St. George’s Chapel 
on 6 May 1882. In June of that year he re- 
signed bis post as organist. After some 
years spent in retirement he died at the 
Towers, Wiiullesliam, on 9 Dec. 1894. 

Elvey married first, on 19 June 1838, llar- 
riettu, daughter ofhis tut or, Ilighmors Skeots, 
and by her, on 30 Dec. 1861, had issue 
one son, Goorge Highmore Elvey (d. 1876) ; 
he married socondly, on 22 Aug. 1864, Oeor- 
ginna, daughter of John Bowyer Nichols 
[q, v.j; sho died on 22 Dec. 1803; and he 
married thirdly, on 2U April 1866, Eloanora 
Giaco, daughter of Richard Jarvis ; she died 
on 23 Jan. 1879. He married fourthly, on 
20 June 1882, Mary, daughter of Sir Joseph 
Savory, hart., of Biickliurst Park, lord mayor 
of Loudon in 1890-1 ; she survived him. 
By his second wife Elvey had issue three 
sons and one daughter. 

Elvey was a prolific writer of church music. 
Besides the anthems already mentioned, his 
chants, his ‘ Cantate Domino,’ a ‘ Deus mise- 
roatur’ in D, and the tune to the harvest 
hymn, ' Come, ye thankful people, come,’ are 
among his moat popidar compositions. He 
also wrote fifteen part songfs, an introduction 
and gavotte for piano and violin, and four 
pianoforte pieces. 

IIo was a staunch admirer of old English 
church music, and the school of the re.stora- 
tion was fully represented in his services at 
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imd agreed with him 
? JJliite indifference to money and to 

« 0 B He performed service in hia church 
T)ee 1890, and died suddenly while 
S!^siniron the following morning. He is 
S Lido his wife in the churchyard of 
i ton They had four soiie and one 
dBUghter, and were survived by two eons, 

'^Blwin’s^portraitLas painted by Weignll 
is at Booton. A replica is in the 
aosss'sion of Mr. J ohii Murray, tliopublisher 
^ Elwin’s articles m the ' Quarterly Review’ 
collactod in ‘Some Eightoenlli-Uentury 
jiea of Letters,’ 190:i (2 vols. ) Tie worked 
at the revision of soino of them, and left 
mamiscript additions and alterations ns well 
aa the commencement of a series of recollec- 
tions of W. M. Thackeray. Ills bust articles 
are those on Gray, Sterne, lliildsmith, the 
Kewcomes, Fieliiing, Johnson (on whom 
there ate two), and Oowper. 

[Memoir in collootod essays, 19')2; porsonal 
knowledge.] tf M. 

EMLY, Lobd. [Soo Monsdlt,, William, 
1812-ldOl.] 

EKIOHSBir, Srn JOHN BRIO (1818- 
1898), surgeon, horn nt Uopoiilingen on 
10 July IS I a, was the eldest son of Erie 
Ihiohseu, hanker, of Ooiionhagon, hy his 
wife, who belonged to the Govott family ol 
Somerset. Erichsen received his early edu- 
cation at the hlaneion Jinnee, Ilaramorsmith, 
He obtained his medical ediioat ion at Uni- 
versity Oollogo, Gower StrecI, and was ad- 
mitted a member of the Tloyal College of 
Siugeoiis of England on 11 ,1an. 1889. lie 
then visited Paris, and alitor serving as linuso 
surgeon at Univorsily Oollogo Hospital he 
was appointed, 9 July 1814-, joint lecturer 
on anatomy and physiology nt the West- 
minster Hospital, Dcnamo joint lecturer on 
anatomy, 19 Oct. 181(1, and was 'paid oil'’ 
when the site of tho AVesIminsler school of 
medicine was purchased for tlio Woslminstor 
improvements, 22 Aug. 18J8. Ho acted in 
1841 as secretary of the physiological sno- 
tion of the liritlsh Assnciati'oii for tlic Ad- 
vancement of Science, and was afterwords 
appointed a member of a small commitliie 
to undertake an experimental inquiry into 
the mechanism and effects of asphyxia, and 
tosiiggost methods for its provoiilion and 
cure. Ho drew np a rqiort, published in 
1846 under the title ' An Essoy on Asphyxia,’ 
which was rewarded with tho Eothergillion 
gold medal of the Boyal Humane Society. 

Erichsen was appointed in 1848 assistant 
aurgeonto University College Hospital, in 


succession to John Phillips Potter [q. v.) ; 
two years later he became full surgeon to 
the hospital, and professor of surgery in Uni- 
versity College I his rapid rise was duo to 
the various quarrels and resignations which 
followed the death of llobort Liston [q.v.l 
Erichsen retained the chair of surgery until 
1866, when ho was appointed Holme pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery. He resigned the 
office of surgeon in 1875, and was imme- 
diately appointed consulting surgeon. 

Jlccoming by examiimliun a fellow of the 
Itnjnl Collcgo of Surgeons of England on 
17 April 1815, Erichsen served as a member 
of the council, 1860-8.6; as a member of (he 
court of examiners, 1876-9; vice-president, 
1878-9, and president in 1880. He was 
president of the Royal Medical and Oliirur- 
gical Society, 1879-81, and in 1881 ho was 
president of the surgical section at tho meet- 
ing in London of (he International Medical 
Congress, As a liberal ho contested unsuc- 
cessfully In 1886 the parliamentary repro- 
sentatiun of the united universities of Edin- 
borgli nnd Si. Andrews. Tie was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1870, nnd 
in 188-4 tho honorary degree of IiL.l). was 
conferred upon him hy the university of 
Tklinhurgh. In 1877 he was appointed the 
first inspector undor tho Vivisect ion Act, 39 
& 40 Vict. cap. 77, and in the same year he 
was mode surgeon-extraordinary to tho 
queiui. He was created a baronet in Janu- 
ary 1806, Hut tho honour which he chiefly 
ptiiicd was his election in 1887 to tho impor- 
tant and dignilied post of president of the 
council of University College, an ollico ho 
occupied until his deiitli at Ji'olkcstone on 
23 Hupt. 1896 ; he is hurled in Hampstead 
comotory, A bust by Mr. I fnmo Thorny oroll, 
R. A., presented to I'lrichsuii on his retirement 
from tho hospital, slaiid.s in tho museum of 
University Oollogo with tlioso of Liaton, 
Quain, and Shnrpcy. A replica was loft to 
the Collego of Surgeons by Sir John Erick- 
son, and stoiuls in the hall of tho college. 

Ho maiTied in 1819 _Mary Elizabeth, tho 
eldest daughl or of OaptainThomasCole, R,N,, 
who died m 1893. Tliey hod no children. 

Ericlieon’s reputation rests less on his 
practice, wliicli was sound, than on his 
authorship of a widely rood text-book, which 
incniciitcu that surgery was a science to be 
studied rather than an art to bo displayed. 
Early in his caroor he took up tho subject of 
aneurysm, and contributed several articles 
dealing with its pathology and tmatment ; 
later m lifo he turned lus attention to the 
ill-understood subject of the effects of rail- 
w^ accidents upon the nervous system. 

In 1863 Erichsen published the first edi- 
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tion of the ‘ Science and Art of Surge^, 
which appeared in one volume containing 
960 pages and about 260 illustrations. The 
fifth edition was issued in 1869 in two 
volumes. The eighth and ninth editions 
were published witli the help of Marcus 
Beck (1848-1893), while the tenth edition 
in 1896 was edited by Baymond Johnson. 
A copy of a pirated edition was issued by 
the American governmenii to every medical 
officer in the federal army during the Ameri- 
can civil war. It was translated into Ger- 
man by Dr. Thudich um of Halle ; into Italian 
by Dr. Longhi of Milan, and into Spanish 
by Drs. Benavente and Bibera. Uthor 
works by Erichscu were: 2. ‘A Practical 
Treatise on Diseases of the Scalp,’ London, 
1842, 8vo. 3. ‘ Observations on Aneurism,’ 
London, 1844, 8vo. 4. ‘ On Railway and 
other Injuries of the Nervous System,’ Lion- 
dou, 1866, 8vo. 6. ‘ On Hospitalism, and 
the Causes of Death after Operation,’ Lon- 
don, 1874, 12mo. 6. ‘ On Concussion of the 
Spine, Nervous Shock, and other obscure 
Injuries of the Nervous System in their 
Clinical and Medico-legal Aspects.’ 

[Obituary notices in the Proeoadiiigs of the 
Royal Hocioty, 1807, vol. Ixi.; Lancet, 1806, 
ii. 962 j Brit, Med. .Toitrn. 1896, ii. 886 j Times, 
Sept. 1896 ,- personal knowledge ; adUiliniml in- 
formation kindly given by Dr. R. (1. RTcbb and 
Christopher Heath, esq , P.R.C.S. Mngl. j 

D’A. P. 

ERPINGHAM, Siii THOMAS (1367- 
1428), soldier, born in 1367, was son of Sir 
John Erpingham, who died on 1 Aug. 1370, 
and was buried in Erpingham church, Nor- 
folk. The family claimed to have boon 
settled at Eminghani from the timo of tho 
Conqueror (Hiomei’idIiD, Norfolk, vi. 412 - i 
413), but tho earliest to bo lord of the manor j 
of Erpingham was Robert, who lived in tho 
middle of tho thirtconth century. A later 
Robort do Erpingham, probably grandfather 
ofSirThomas,repvesoutedNorfolk in tliapar- 
liaments of 1333-4, 1336, and 1341 {Official 
Betum, i. 103, 107, 134), Sir John hod, like 
his son, a house in Norwich, where he mainly 
resided. 

Thomas, who was only thirteen years old 
at his father’s death, was early trained in the 
prolhssion of arms. In 1380 he was in the 
service of John of Gaunt, and by an inden- 
ture dated at York on 13 Sept, of that year 
he stipulated for 20f. a year in timo of peace 
and lil'ty marks in war for himself and a ser- 
vant, together with the ‘ usual wages of the 
bachelors of his sort.’ On 8 March 1381-2 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to 
suppress rebellions m Norfolk, and on. 21 Doc. 
fcUotviug his name occurs in a similai' com- 


mission for Middlesex. In 

he was made commissioner of army itT^ 
folk in view of the anticipated French f' 
vasion, and ho constantly served oncominh 
sions of the peace m the same countv 
Pof. RoRj, 1381-6, passim). InMarclS 
he obtained letters of protection on eetfc 
out with John of Gaunt for Spain, and aallj 
from Plymouth on 7 July. In iggp 
pingham accompanied .Tolin of Gaunt’a son 
Henry, earl of Derby (afterwardsHenrym 
on his expedition to Lithuania, sailmff fmnl 
Boston on 20 July ; and in July I 39 K 
Henry started on bis second journey to 
Lithuania, Eipingham again went with him 
On 23 Sept. Henry sent home most of hij 
followers from Danzig, but Erpingham re- 
maiued with him, and accompanied him on 
his adventurous passage across Europe into 
Palestine. He received various payments 
from the duchy of Lancaster for his services 
and was also granted lands near KburV 
Lynn, Norfolk. ® 

AVhon Henry was banished m 1398 E^ 
pingham was once more his companion in 
his travels abroad j he was with him at Paris 
in 1309 and wilnosssod the agreement for 
mutual support and dofenoe which Hentv 
drew up with Louis, duke of Orleans, oil 
17 June (DocisT n’Aiioci, Vibcea bMiteamr 
lerbynede Charles VI, i. 167-60). He landed 
with Henry at Ravonspur in .Tuly 1899, and 
on 30 Sept, ho was appointed constable of 
Dover Castle. By tho parliament that met 
on that day Erpingham was nominated one 
of tho commissioners for receiving Bi- 
chard Il’s rosignatiou of tho crown (Jfef. 
Bari. iii. 4 1 6, 422). On 6 Nov. lie was made 
warden of tho cinque ports, and soon after be 
was granted ciisloiW of the lands of Thomas, 
duke of Norfolk. In tho following Jannair 
ho attended convocation to promise the kin^s 
help, and advocate some decided action, in 
patting down tho Lollards (R^mbat, Lan- 
caster and York, i. 32). Ills selection for 
this task was singular, as he was himself in- 
clined to lollnrdy, and wns a friend of Sir 
John Oldciistlo (Wylie, iii. 296j. In the 
same month Erpingham was associated with 
John Beaufort, first earl of Somerset [q.r. 
Snppl.], in tho command against the _de- 
n'liued lords who had revolted against 
Iloury IV ; nnd at tho end of the mouth he 
was one of the commissioners appointed to 
try tho robola. Before tho end of 1400 he 
was olcctod IC.G., and was made chombeo 
loin of tho king’s household. 

In November 1401 Erpingham was selected 
to accompany Henry’s second son, ThoniaB, 
08 one of his * wardens,’ to Ireland, lauding 
at Dublin on 13 Nov. [see ’Thomas, Dukbm 
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;;C;^;^1S88?-1421]. He apparently 
^finad in Ireland until Thomas’s return m 
St uOSi in that year he^as pub- 
S reconciled with Henry le Desponser 
^ the warlike bishop of Norwich, who 
lad loyally stood byEiohard 11, and ho is 
to have procured the bishop s roleiMo 
1 priso 
lary 1 
ry’spi 

oarlioment which met at Coventry in that 
^ he was entrusted with Iho diitioa of 
marshal of England. On 8 Ang. 1406 ho 
was granted Framingham and other manors 
in Norfolk, and on 11 July U07 he was one 
of the commissioners selected to treat with 
France. Ho started on 3C July, and on the 
2Sth an nrmistioo was agreed upon to last 
Until 8 Sept. Ha was also nominated to 
treat with iho French envoys to England on 
1 Deo. following, and on tlio 7th a truce was 
concluded to last for three months (Mon- 
8TBBI.BT, Ohrom'quea, i,16‘J ; Wmin, iii. 96). 
Ob 38 Feb. 1409 Prince Henry was ap- 
iiointed constable of Dover Castle ond war- 
den of the oinquo ports in Erpinglin ni'a stead. 

Henry V placed as nuioh ooiifidenoo in 
Erpingham as his father had done, and he 
took a prominent part iu the Agincnnrt 
campaign. Ho crossed to llar/lcur with 
twenty men-at-arms and sixty mnuntod 
archers in his rotinue, and, after assisting at 
the si wo and capture of llarflour, homarulicd 
with Henry towards Calniu. At the buttle 
ofAgincourt (26 Oot. 1416) Erpingham was 
put m command of the English arcliora. Ac- 
coriing to the ‘Olironique de St. E6my,’ 
where no appears us ‘ messivo Thomas ITer- 
pinchom,’ Erpingham addressed tho arohora, 
riding down their rniiks and exhorting thoni 
to fight bravely : ‘npresoe qn’il milt fait les 
oidonnances, [il] jocta un liastion oontro- 
mont qn’il tenoit en sa main, nt on apros do- 
scendi A piet ot so mist on hi halaillo dii roy 
d’Angleterre, qiiiestait aussi dcscuivUi hpiot 
entre sea gens ot sabarriSre dcvantluj;’ (Sf. 
RriiiT, i. 263), The prociso disposition of 
the orchei's on tlie ilcid is not clear, hut it 
is agreed that they played a docisive part iu 
the battle (NiooTiAb, Batth of Asiinoaurt’, 
Ramsat, i. 216, 219, • Waukin, it, 211, 212; 
St. Dents, pp. 666-66). 

In July 1416 Erpingham was sent with 
John Wakering [q. v.], bishop of Norwich, to 
Calais and Beauvais to treat with the king of 
France (Monbtheejtd, iii. 147); hut ho was 
now nearly sixty years old, and this sooms to 
have boeu nis last important em]>loy men t. lie 
died on 27 June 1428. II is will, which is 
now atLamboth (SQ3 b» Chicholo, p. i), is given 


in the ‘ Genealogist ’ (vi. There is a por* 
trait of him in a window of Norwich Oothe- 
dral ^Antiq, Mepeftory, i. 342), and hie arms 
ore in tho chapter-house at Canterbury 
(WitiUMENT, p, 166). He built tho so-called 
‘ penal ' gate at Norwich, which still survives 
(it is figured in Brition, vol. ii, plato xxiii, 
and in English Cities, p, 82), but tho word 
on it, which has beon read as ‘ peiia,’ U appa- 
rently Erpingham’e motto, ' yenk,’ i.o. ' think’ 
(WruiE, lii. 296). Tie married, first, Joan, 
daughter of Sir William Cloplon of Olopton, 
Snllblk; and, secondly, after 1409, Joan, 
((2. 1426), daughter of Sir Eichard Walton, 
and widow ol Sir John Howard, Ho left 
issue by neither wife, and his heir was Sir 
William Phelip, son of his sister Julian by 
hor hnshoud, sir John Phelip. A curious 
story of Eraiugham and oue of his wives ap- 
pears in Iloywood’s VvmiKeiov (cd. 1624, 
p. 263 ; of. DMimjfinLD, Notfolk, vi. 416). 
Erpingham figures promiuontly in Drayton’s 
‘Aginoourt’ and iu SImkespears's ‘Henry V.' 
His nephew, Sir William Phelip, married 
Joan, daughtm- of Thomas, ilM boron Bor- 
dolf iq. V. Siippl.], was himself created Baron 
Bartlolf on 13 Nov. 1437, and diod in 1441. 

(Gill. Bitout Enlle, 1381-5; Cal. Rot. Put. 
(Record JPubl.); Rotuli ParliamentOTum ; Ry- 
nior's P'radorii (orig. eil.) ; Nieohw’e Proc. Privy 
(Juniicil ; Hardy’s Eotuli NorumnniiB ; Palgravos 
Antiont Kulendats iviid Invontorios ; Devon’s 
Ihshch of the Bxohequm' ; BulU's Momuriids of 
thoGrirtor; Anslis's Order of the Ourtor; Eng- 
lish Chrnn. ed. D.ivies (Ciinideu Snc.) ; Chron. 
do St. Rimy aud Munstrolut (Soc, de I’Hisl. do 
b'jwico); Chron. du lioligiuux de St. Denys 
(Collection de Doc. lii^dils) ; Waurin’e Cliioii, 
(Bolls iSiT.) ; Froisaiirt, od. Korvyn do Lottou- 
hovfl; NiruIiM’sDiittloof Aginconrt ; Scropeitnd 
OroBVonor Controversy, cd. Nicolue, 1832, li. 
176-0; Poston TiOtotrs, od, Qairdnor,!, 18-16, 17, 
47; Arcliwologia, XX. 131; F.M.lTuolfor’sCinqns 
Ports, 1800 j Blomoflold's Norfolk, passim ; Riim- 
Biiy’s Lancaster ond York ; Wylie’s Henry lY 

S and other iiuthorities there eitnd) ; Notes and 
InorioB, 2nd ecr, vii. 88, 7th ear, iii, 309, 308, 
iv. M.l A. F. P. 

EESKINE, WILLIAM (1773- 1862), his- 
torian and orioulolisl, born in Edinburgh on 
8 Nov. 1773, was seventh child of David 
Erskinoand Joan Melvin. His father was a 
writer to tho signet, and a son of John 
Erskine (1696-1768) [q. vj Thomas Ers- 
kine (1788-1870) [q, v^ orLlnlalhon was 
his half-brother. Williaui woe educated at 
the Eoyal High School and the Edinburgh 
University, and was apparently h feUow- 
studont of John Leyden [ji. v.J They mot 
again in Calcutta, and Erskino, m his dodica- 
tion of the translation of ‘ Bdbar’s Memoirs ’ 
to Mouulstuart Elphinstono, refers to Loy-< 
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den BB ‘ a friend rendered doubly dear to 
me, as the only companion of my youthful 
studies and cares, whom I ha\e met, or con 
ever hope to meet, in this laud of exile.* 

Other associates of his at this time were 
Thomas Brown (ITya-lSjiO") [i.|. vj the 
metaphysician, and the poet Thomas Camp- 
bell (1777-1844) [([.v.] lie was also a friend 
and fellow-student of hrimcis JTorner Tq. v.) 

Ersldne’s father had expressed n wislilhat 
he should enter the church, but the family 
trustees made him a lawyer’s apprentice. 

He served for seven years (179^-9) with 
James Bundas, writer to the signet, but the 
position was not congenial to liim, and ho 
left Edinburgh in the end of 1799 to becomo 
factor to Mr. Hay of Bvnmmelzie at Bnnae, 

and to set up as a country writer. While in . _ 

Edinburgh he published a poem called ‘ An treatfse on the subject. In 1820 Erskine 

Epistle from Lady Grange to Edward B was made most or in equity in the voooitler's 

It took its title from the Lady Grange who court of Bombay by >SirWilliain David Evans 
was shut up in St. Kiltla [see Ebskjne, [q.v.l There he enjoyed the friendship and 
Jamus, Lobi) Gbaitgk]. It was supposed to confldunceof Alounlstuart Elphinstoiietq.v.] 
have been written from that island, but Iho and was one of the committee of three which 
sloiw told in the poem is entirely imaginary, drew up the celebrated Bombay code of 
Erskine was afraid that the fact of his having regulations. With reference to this, Elphin- 
writton poetry might injure his prospects ns stone writes to Htracliey on 3 Sept. 1820 
a lawyer, and so ho sent the poem to Lon- (Life, i. 117) : _‘T]io groat security for the 
don to he published, ond did not altoch ollioioney of this committee is in the cheta^ 
his name to it. The secret, however, waa ter of hlr. Erekino, n gentleman out of the 
revealed by a paragraph in the ‘Monthly sorvico, distingnishud for tlio solidity of hie 
Magazine ’ for Becember 1797. understanding and tlio extent of his know- 

Erskine remained at Buuso till November ledge.' Erskine, however, did not hold bit 
1803, hut his salary was only 60/. a year mastership in the court of equity long, for 
and his prospects were bad. He Ihoreforo ho loft India under a cloud in 1823. lie was 
threw up his anpoinUnont and returned to roraovod from his offices in court, was accused 
Edinburgh with the intention of studying ofderalcatinn8,andhadtogivpheBvysecuiitT 
medicine. But ho had not been thero a before he was allowed to leave the eonntiy 
fortnight before Sir James Mackintosh {Dovai.^.s, Glimpses <if Old Iloynbay, Lonion, 
[q. v.J invited liim to accompany him to 1900, p. 33). On Iho other hand, the chief- 
India, promising him the first uppointuionti justice, Kir Edward West, who had been the 
in his gift. It seems tliot Erskine was in- recorder of the old court , appears to hove 
troduced by James lleddie [q. v.] to hlac- beliavod harshly to Erskine, the honesty of 
kintosli, who was uttraclod by his ta.sto for whose intoulions was undoubted, though lie 
philosophical sLudivs. Ho accepted hfac- must have boon neglectful of liis duties, 
kintosh^ offer and left Edinburgh almost Probably sickness was t ho cause, for he leh 
immediately. On 12 Bee. 1803 he reached India in bad health, and returned to England 
London, and sailed from Hyde withMiiolcin- via Oliinii, On liis dojiarturc tlih residents 
tosh and ins family hi February 1801. of Bombay xiresunted him with an address. 
Macldiitosli’s estimate of Erskine is given in On his return from India Erskine ot first 
II letter dated 28 May 1807, and addressed sett, led in Edinburgh, and in 1826 he pnh- 
to Br. Parr, whore he says, ‘1 had the good llshod tho translation of *B,ibar'8 Memoirs,’ 
fortune to bring out with me a young IScotch which had been cnmxileled and sent home 
gentleman, Mr. Erskine, who is onu of tho ten years previously. From Erekine’s pre- 
most amiable, ingenious, and accurately face it appears that ho had been working at 
informed men in the world’ (MACKiNTOSir, a translation of tho ‘Memoirs’ from the 
IJfe, i. 331), Erskine arrived in Bombay Persian version whilo Leyden had been 
in May 1804, and on 26 Nov. he attended a engaged on the other side of India in trans- 
meeting convened by Mackintosh at Pivrul lating tho saino work from the Turin origmsil. 
for tho purpose of founding a literary Hooiety. Leyden died in August 1811, before his 
Tho society hucame known as ‘ Tho Literary translation was half finished, and Erskine, to 


Society of Bombay,’ andErskmowaTihW 
secretary. Soon after his arrival he » 
appointee! sealer and clerk to the small 
court. lie was also for many years one ri 
the stipendiary mogistrates of Bombav 
Erskine must have begun earlv his iL™ 
studies, for he states that he hartmnS 

a small portion of ‘ Babur’s Momoirs’ini^ 

years before 1810-11. Between 1813 anJ 

1821 heconlributodlivo nrticle.stothe‘Ttan" 

act ions of tho Literary Society of Bombav 
which throe volumes worn publi-hedinUn 
don, 1819-23 (republished 5n 1877 
Mandlik). Tho second article, read in 

1818, was on tho Oiive Temple of Elephautn 

and is probably the most valuable of the 
five. It is rufurred to by Reginald llehcr 
la. V. 1 in Ills ‘Journal.’ and is still 
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'T” and to Seber Leyden left bis papers, 3832, and is buried in the churchyard of St. 

•^ 0,1 tliB manuscript in the end or 1813, John’s episcopal church, Princes' Street. On 
^This time Erskine had finished his trans- 27 Sept. 1809 he married, at Madras, Hait- 
ian from the Persian, lie at once set land, second danjjhter of Sir James Maclcin- 
Mit comparing and corroding the two tosh; she died in London on 15 Jan. 1861. 

* slationa and had just complulod this Erskine hod fourteen children, of whom one, 

* be received from Elphinslono a copy Miss Louisa Erskine, still survives. Four of 
f die Ttti'M original. This compelled him his sons, two of whom are noticed below, 
t undertako a third labour, viz. that of wore in the Indian civil service. Erskine's 

fflDsring his translation throughout with portrait, is in the rooms of the Bombay branch 
the iurki, and not moruly with l.oyden’s of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
tnmslotion, which was only a fragment . Tn Erskine’s chief work, apart from his great 
^own words ‘the discovery of this valu- edition of ‘Jlabar’s IMomoirs,’ is his'llislory 
•bis manuscript (tlio Elph'iiistono manu- of India under Bilbar and Ilumiiyun’ (1861, 
script and which has, unhappily, again tjis- 3 vols.) This was edited by his son, James 
mpeared) reduced mo, though lioartily sick Claudius, and was published after his death, 
of the task, to the neoesaityof common- (hough, as appears from the preface dated 
ring mv work onco more.’ 'i'lio tillu-pngo j iloim, 28 May 1815, it had boon completed 
states that the translation was made partly several years heforo. The work is a very 
hv Leyden and partly by Erskine, and valuahlo contribution to Indian history (cf. 
the book was publisbod, ns wo learn from 8ir Caletttfa lienm, 1865, vol. xx.) It is the 
Iflilter Scott, for the hcnolit of Leyden’s oulyhislory of India wliioh bos been written 
father! but the credit of tlin porforinancu is by a tlioroiigh Persian sobolar (Elphinstonc 
mauily duo to Erskine. Leyden translated was unable to read Persian manuscripts) and 
only down to pnfje 106 of the ‘ Momoirs,’ and It is iniirlted throughout by good sense, ao- 
pages 246-64, niid lio supplied seiircoly any curacy, and impartiality. 'J'liough Erskine 
notes. Erskine contributed a valuahlo pri>- was by no means so brilliant a man ns Iiis 
face and introduolion, ho correct od Loyden’s fnlliar-in-lnw, Jlnckinloslij or ns hit brothor- 
veraion, and be Irauslatod the reiniiiiider of in-law, Olaiidius .Tames Rich [q. v.], ho sur- 
thfl 426 pages, which include tlui Indian passed them both in powers or application, 
campaign and tlie description of India and and in adhoronco to ono subject, and thus 
its pWuolions. lie also supplied t ho notes, ho did iiioro solid work Ihnu either of 
whidi Lord Jeffrey dosorihod as'tho most them. Ilis intention was to have carried 
intelligent, learned, and loast pedantic notes his history down to the time of Aiirang/,ib, 
we liave ever scon annoxod to such a per- and ho lind collected many manuscripts for 
formanoe' (jSdinhwgh JHeoiew, 1827). Xho this piirposo, and had also translated several 
translation is indeed nn admirable one, and of thorn. The lattor consist of rendorinra, 
will prohohly never he aiiporseded. Almost more or less eomplote, and abstracts of llio 
its only defect is that it was made mainly ‘Tarikh lloshidi of Ilaidar Mirzi,’ the ‘Me- 
from the Persian version and not fromllm moirsof Bnya!siill3iydt,'lJadaum, Abul Fazl’s 
Turki original. This dofoct has been prncti- 'Akbarniiina,’ 'Jauhar’s Memoirs,’ and the 
cally remedied by Pavot de Oourtoillo, who ‘ Memoirs of Jehangir,’ These are now' in the 
auhiished a French translation from the Rritish Museum, having been present ed in 
Tarkiinl871. llis translation, howevor, 1ms 1806 by his son, J. Claudius, Logetlior with 
few notes, and is not always perfectly neon- thoau of Leydon. J. Clnudins Erskine also 
rate. It has been made, too, from a singlo soldtothohiuBoumliisrathor’soriontalnianu- 
imprint (llminsky’s), and without any colk- scripts, of wliieli the Persian amount to 105, 
tion of manuscripts. Leyden and Erskine’s t ho total number being 436, It is stated in 
translatien, wbioh was published in London Oolobrooke’s ‘ Life of Monnlstuart Elphin- 
in 1826 in 4to, has boon long out of print : an slono ’ (ii. S40) that Erskino wrol c the greater 
abridgment by R. M. Caldecott appeared in part of Iho third volume of Malcolm’s ‘Life 
1844. of Olivo.’ 

In 1827 Erskine went lo Pan, whoro ke Erskine’s pldor son, .Tamds OLAPDitrs 
resided for two or three years. In 1836 ho Esiskind (1821-1803), member of the Indian 
became provost of St. Andrews. In 1 830 lie civil service, tvas horn on 20 May 1820. _ IIo 
teturnedlo Edinburgh, and from 1845 to 18 18 was educated at St, Andrews and Ilailoy- 
he was at Bonn. For some years also ho bury ; ovrived in Bombay in 1840, and 
tented Blackburn House in Linlitligowslure, becamo pvivalo secretary to the governor 
but most of l)i.s later years wore spent in of Rombay. In 1840 bo married Emily 
Edinburgh. For the hist year of his life he Georgina, daughter of Lestook Reid, acting 
waablind. Ilediodat Edinburglion28May governor of Bombay. lie wos secretary 
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of the judicial department, Bombay, in 
185-1 ; first director of public instruction in 
Western India, 1866-9 ; member of council, 
1860-2 jjudge of Bombay high court, 1862- 
1863. lie was a highly accomplished man 
and a good lawyer. lie died in London on 
6 June 1803. 

Ersldne’s younger son, Honb? Napieb 
Bbuou Bhsktbtb, C.S.I. (1832-1893), also a 
distinguished civilian, arrived at Bombay in 
1853, was commissioner of northern division, 
1877-9, and commissioner of Scinde, 1879- 
1887. He died at Great Malvern on 4 Dec. 
1893 (article in Tinier of India, 20 Jan. 
1894 ; Mabiin Wood, Things of India tnade 
Plain, London, 1884, p. 13 ; private informa- 
tion ; I'DiieiiSBOir, Chronicles of the Cumming 
Club, Edinburgh, 1887), 

[The host ooLice of Erskino is in a paper con- 
tributed to the Joiirnal of the Bunibay br.inch 
of the Boyal Asi.itio Society in 18,')2 by Dr. 
John 'Wilson (iv. 270). There are also notices 
in the B.A.S .f. for 1833, vol. xv., iiununl re- 
port; and in Biou's Cntalogne of J’ersian MS.S. 
lii. preface, p. xiz ; and there are referouces lo 
him in the I/ives of M.ickintosh, Hountstuarl 
Blphinstouo (Blphinstouo’s Life by Colubronko, 
London, 1884, oontiins several interesting let- 
ters from Elpliinslono to Erskino), Horner, in 
Beattie's Life of Campbell, 1849, i. 243, and in 
the letters of Erskiue of Linlatben (edited by Dr. 
Hamm, Edinbnrgli, 1877). Some information 
has been received from Erskine's gmndson, 
Lestoeq Erskine, esq., of Bookbum, Surroy.) 

11. B-k. 

ESCOMBE, HAERY (1838-1809), 
premier of Natal, tlio son of Robert Escombe 
of Chelsea, who was of a family of Somer- 
setshire yeomen, and of Anne, his wife, was 
born at Netting Hill, London, on 25 .Lily 
1838, and educated at St. Paul's school, 
which he entered in 1847 and left in 1856 
to enter the olllcc of a slockbrolcer. In 1669 
he emigrated to tho Capo, and early in 1360 
want on lo Natal, where hu obtained em- 
ployment under (,Sir) John riobiuson (after- 
wards first premier of tho colony) ns book- 
keeper in the oilico of tho ‘Natal Mercury;’ 
afterwards he wont into tho employ of 
I'lermon Salomon, general agent, at Pioteiv 
maritzburg. Ho then commenced business 
on his own account in Durban, hut did not 
succeed, and so decided to qualify himself as 
on attorney-at-law. Ho first became partner 
with J, D. Davis, and later with W. Shopstone, 
finally founding a firm of his own. In Natal, 
as in the United Stales and elsewhere, the 
solicitor is also advocate, and Escombe 
rapidly became successful in the courts till 
he was recognised as tho first pleader in 
Natal, and was always employed m cases of 


imporlanoe. Later he was 
and standing counsel for Durban. 

In 1872 Escombe was elected for T)n.k 
as a member of the old mixed wS 
comicil , ho was at the time absent InZub 
land at tho crowning of Oetywayo jU 
next general election in August 1878 be 
ogoiu re-elected, but resigned when ik 
ommoil met. In the next year he was 
England, and acted as immigration asent 
for the colony lie served with the dAm 
rifles through the Zulu campaign of 1879-m 
and gained a medal. In N ovemher 1879 b, 
was again elected for Durban to the to 
lative council, and a year later was also pS 
on the executive coimoil, when he cams ^ 
the strong opponent of responsible goveni. 
moiit, in thiB rospeob working with Sir Reaw 
Binns [q. v. Siippl.] In 1880 he obtained bv 
his personal inlluonco the enactment of tbs 
law consti tul iug tlioNatal harbour board,Bnd 
as oliairman of the board ho began at onw to 
interest himself in the question of harbour 
accommodation at Durban, with which bis 
imrno is specially connected. In 1881 ba 
served through the Transvaal war with the 
royal Durban rilles. In 1882, in the elections 
for tho legislative council, he opposed Si 
John Robinson in Ids campaign for refbtm, 
bill soon aftorwni’ds his views as regards re- 
sponsible governuimit underwent a obni'p 
(Jonsoquontly in 1883 he ooased to be a mem- 
ber of tlie oxooutivo council. In 1886 he lost 
his scat in tho Icgislaturo. In March 18ffl 
ho was delegate to a oouforonco with tha 
Orange Eroo State, hold at Hnrrismith, on 
customs, l.ho post nlllco, ond other questions. 
Tho samo year ha was ro-elootod to the 
council ns nioinher for Nowoustlo. 

In 1RS7-8 Escombe was in England for 
somo timo, but hurried out to Natal to de- 
fend Diuiziilu ngaiiisl the charge of rebellion, 
conducting the case witli outiro snoceas. 
Soon aftor this ho was asked lo return to 
England and enter parliament in the liberal 
iiiturost, but declined. Later, in 1888, he 
was uluctccl again to the conncil os member 
lor Klip River district, but in 1890 became 
member for Durban, which ho continued to 
represent in future. 

Un tho advont of rcHponsible government 
Eacombu bocamo on 10 Oct. 1893 attorney- 
gonornl in Sir J ohn Robinson’s ministry, and 
was appointed Q.C, Jla was during the fol- 


of doTolopiiig at all costs the conunermaJ 
capacities of the colony ; and some Ihoughli 
that he was inclined to sacrifice ngricnltnral 
inloreets. On 16 Eob. 1897, when Sir John 
Robinson’s health had broken down, Escombe 
became premier, combining with the office of 
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.ttorney-senei'ftl those of minister of edu- 
ction of defence. One of 

Ws first measures was the passing of the 
S-tal act for restraining unsatisfactory im- 

^gration. In June 1807 he joined the 
St premiers of colonies in Loudon to 
Sbrate the queen’s sixtieth year of rule. 
He was at this time one of the moat in- 
fluential men in the wholo of South Africa. 
Sliortlyafter his return toNatal he had to face 
the constituencies and was hoaten j aocord- 
inirly in September 1807, not without some 
as the treble work which he was 
doing bad told upon him, he rusignod oiHce 
and made way for a now ministry under Sir 
Henry Binns. Ha did not go into opposition, 
but mintained an independent attitude. 

On the outbreak of the Boor war in 
October 1899 Eacomhe went up to the 
northern part of the enlony to encourage the 
inhabitants, and remained in or near New- 
castle till the Boers pressed down and oc- 
cupied that part of the colony. Ho hoped to 
the end that better oounsels would prevail and 
that a permanent friendly nnderstiuiding 
srouldbe eatablisliod. Shortly after his return 
toDurban hediedsuddonly on 27 Deo. 1890. 

Eacomhe was tall ana of coinmauding 
mien. In epeeoli he was eloquent ; in argu- 
ment quick and searching. ILo woe a chess 

S et, and fond of astronomy, on which, ns 
as other subjects, he occasionally lec- 
tured at the Durban institule and else whore. 
(See Sib John Hobcnson, Life awl Times in 
O' xxix.) lie wos a keen volim- 
teer, joined the royal Durban rillos in 1860, 
end became cornet in 1868j ho was nno of 
the founders and the first commander of tho 
Natal naval voluntoors ; for many years up 
to the time when he bucamo premier bo 
joined them in their annual encumpraeutu 
But his name will chiefly bo remembered in 
connection with the formation of tho port of 
Durban, which owes its succussCul comple- 
tion enth'oly to Esenmbo’s persist cnco, in tho 
face of many obstacles. Ho was made a 
privy councillor in 1807, and an honorary 
LL.D. of Gambridgo at tho samo timo. 

Escombe married in 1865 Therosa, daugh- 
ter of Dr. William Giirbutt Taylor of Durban, 
and left four daughters; a son died young. 

[Natal Mercury, 28 Doc. 1890; South Afriotv, 
80 Dec. 1890.] 0, A. H. 

ESHER, Yisaovs’c. [Soo Bkptt, Wru- 
LUM Baliol, 1816-1890.] 

EVANS, EVAN BERBER (1838- 
1896), Welsh divine, was the oldest son of 
Josiah and Sarah Evans of Pant-yr-onen, 
near Newcastle Bmlyn, Garmarthensluro, 
where ho was born on 6 July 1888. He 


spent several of his earlier years with his 
grandfather, Jonah Evans, ot ren-yr-Herher, 
whence, some twenty years later, he adopted 
his second name. When fourteen years of 
age, young Evan was apprenticed to a local 
draper, who was known as a man of literary 
tastes, and after four years’ service inWales 
he removed to Liverpool, where in 1867 he 
commenced to preach in coiuinction with the 
Welsh congregational church (the Taber- 
nacle), Great Groashall Street, then under the 
pastorate of .Tohn Thomas (1821-1893) [q.v.] 
After twelve months’ preparatory training at 
the Normal College, Swansea, he proceeded 
in September 1868 to the Memorial Gollege, 
Brecon, whore ho romaiued for four yours, 
lie was ordained to the pastorate ofLibanus 
Church, JMorriston, on 26 June 1862, and, 
ahnost immediately he stepped into the first 
rank of the pulpit orators of Wales. After 
three years at Sforriatmi (during which lime a 
debt of 2,000/. was paid off the chapel) he re- 
moved in the autumn of 1865 to Uarnarvon 
to undertake the charge of a comparatively 
weak church, Salem, formed two or three 
years previously, and still burdened with a 
iioavy debt. Before he left it, in April 1891, 
it was, in jioinl of members, tho largest be- 
longing 1 0 the denomination in North Wales, 
the chapel having been much enlarged in 1890. 

In 1801-2 ho filled the chair of the con- 
gregational union of England and Wales, 
and his first presidential address, on ‘The 
Vroo Ghurelios and their own Opportuni- 
ties,' was described by Dr. Fnirbairn as 
' magnificoiil. ; ’ while lus nocond address, do- 
liverud at Bradford, on ‘ A Living Church,’ 
was by special vole of l.hu assombly ordered 
to bo print od in a cheap form, for general 
circulation. Jn 181)1 ho accepted the appoint- 
mont as leolnrer on homiletics at ‘ Bala- 
Banp(or’ Cnn|/re^at ional Oollogu, and in 1894 
hucamo its principal. 

Throughout hie life he took an active part 
in civic work ; he was elected on the first 
school board at Carnarvon, and on the first 
county council, lie tloormed, however, to 
stand as liberal candidate for Carnarvon 
boroughs in April 1890. In 1896 ho was 
placed on tho commission of the poace for 
Onrnarvonshiro, an honour never previously 
conferred (it is believed) on a Welsh disaont- 
iug miniBlor. 

Evans performed some nsoful litovory work 
as editor of ‘ Y Dyagedy dd ’ (‘ Tho Instructor 
one of the monthly magazines of the Welsh, 
congregationnllsts. From 1874 to 1880 he 
shared its editorship with Ap Vyohan, but 
bad sole charge of it from 1880 till his death. 
A selootion of his editorial * notes,’ which 
wore remarkable for their freshness and racy 
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(quality, was issued shortly after his death 
by his son-in-law, under the title of ' Nodi- 
adau Ilerber ’ (Dolgelly, 1897, Rvo, with 
portrait). His brother, the llev. W. .Justin 
Evans, also edited a volume of his sermons 
(London, 1897), entitled ‘ True and False 
Aims and other Sermons, ’ ineludiii" inter 
alia reprints of his two addresses from the 
chair of the congrcffationnl union. lie had 
just completed, before his final illness, a 
chapter which he was contributing for a 
biography of Dr. .Tolin Tliomas of Liverpool, 
and n short life of David Itees of Llanelly, 
which appeared pnathmnously. 

But it is as a preacher that Dr. Evans 
was chiefly celebrated : indued, he was pro- 
bably unequalled for natural nnaflectod 
elon lienee among the pulpit orators of 
Wiiles during the last half-century. In his 
delivery there was no apparent etlbrt ; and 
attractive personality added greatly to tho 
eifoot. Hut his sornions were charnoterisod 
by freshness of present ment rat her than origi- 
nality of idea, being practical rather than 
doctrinal. Vrobably no Welsh pastor ever ap- 
peared so often in English pulpits, and he was 
immensely popular with English audiences. 

Evans "died on 30 Doc. 1800 at Uaiigor, 
and was buried I hero on i .fun. in the (llan- 
adda cemetery. Tie married, in 1 865, .Jenny, 
only daughtur of .John JInghos, jpweller, of 
Carnarvon ; she died on 10 hfay 1875, leaving 
nn only child, who married the Itev. 0. L. 
Heberts of Liverpool. In 1877 he married, 
Bocondly, tho only daughter of Owen 
Jones, Waterloo llouse, Carnarvon, who 
survived him. Ills only child by her died 
in infancy. 

[A memorial nnnibor of Y Dysgedydd (Dol- 
gelly) issued ill February 1BU7 (nitli iitimerous 
portraits); Congrugiitioiinl Yenr-lmok, 1898, 
p. 177 (■with portrait) ; Wostrai Mail (Canliff), 
31 Doc, 1800 ; South IVulea Daily News, 2 Jiin. 
1897 ; Liverpool and District. Coiigregalional 
M-igazino for August lH9o ; Byo-gones for 1897- 
1808, p. 3; Y Qoninon, March, April, and July 
1807, March 1808 ; Huiies Eglwyai Aiuiiliynol 
Cymru (Epos and Tlinmiis), li. 67, iii. 21.1-6, 
416, v. 296, '136; Stonlioiis's Allium Ahorhoiuldn. 
'I’ho Rov. II. Elvot Lewis has in the press nn 
English Mnmoir of Dr. Evans, and ia also pre- 
paring nn indopondont Welsh biogrnphy; por- 
soiial knnwlorlgc.] D. Lr- T. 

EVANS, .JOHN, 'EaLwrsBACit’ (1810- 
1897), Welsh AVosleyan divine, was tho 
oldest son of David and Margaret Evans of 
Tydu, a small farm in tho parish of Eglwys- 
baoh, Denbighshire, whore he was born on 
28 Sept. 1840. Tlio name of his native 
parish became associated with him through- 
out his lifelimo, and was the name by which 


he was always popularly known smone 
AVelshmen. TIo was educated at the nntm. i 
school of the parish, after leaving which"l!^ 
acted as his father’s shepherd, ntilisine iu 
spare time for private study. Tlnying W 
ever, commenced to preach in his soventeentll 
yeor, he was regularly accepted ns a cundi 
date for the raimstry in 1860, but owinirin 
an illness was nimble to proceed to a 


old in 1863, and VTM 
fully ordained m 1865. His subsequent 
ebargus were: Liverpool, 1866-0 and I87o 
1878; Bangor, lRCO-72 and 1886-9. oT 

wustry, 1880-00; and London, 1878-86 and 

1 HOO- 3. During his carl icr sojourns in LUm. 
jiool and London liii strove hard to make im 
lor the loss of a collegiate training by utteail. 
iiig evening classes, and he thus became nn 
associate of King’s College, London. In 
1881 he was elected a member of the legal 
hundred of tho AVosleyan conference, and 
in 180.") became cimiruiaii of the South A\''ttle 3 
district. During the lost four years of his 
life he organised and vigorously conductpil 
a 'forward iiiovoinini t ’ mission in Glamorgan 
its lioiulqunrters being at l’ont,vpridd. ,Sn 
succehsful did his work prove tl'mt arrange, 
monts hud been made to enuldo him to 
oxebange it in imolbor year for that of peri- 
patetic ovangolist, for all AVales. But the 
strain of the Gliiiiiorgan mission proved too 
grout for ovoii his robust coiistiliilion, and 
tboiigli a cruise in tbo Moditerruiiean for a 
time revived him after a threatened collapse 
in 180(5, ho had early in 1897 to abandon nil 
Lis literary work, including ilia editorship 
of hisiiiouthly magasiiiu, ‘ Y Fwyell’(‘Tlie 
Battle- Axe’), which he hiidalarled as tho 
organ of tho mission. He did not, however, 
slacken or diminish Ilia oilier public work, 
and on 23 Oct. 1807 ho died suddenly of 
failure of the heart at Ijivcrpool (where he 
liad gone to preach), and was buried there 
on tho 27lh at Aiilicld cciiietory. 

JJo married llret, in 1873, Olmrlotte (d. 
1881), daughter of John Prichard of Liver- 
pool; and secondly, in 1886, Clara Kate, 
daughter of James llicliardeoii of Duke 
Btrcct, Maiichestor iSquare, London, who by 
lecturing and conducting mission services 
shaved the burden of hov husband’s evan- 
gelistic work. Both she and a family of six 
children survived him. lie is commemo- 
rated at Pontypridd by a memorial chapel, 
erected by 0110110 subscriptions drawn from 
all parts of Walos. 

‘Eglwy sbach’takos rank among the greatest 
of AVelsh pulpit orators, and was probably 
the most eloquent that AVosleyan methodism 
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rliitwrpr^uoed in 'WalL-a, AVliile in 
?:SooT h?wna often styled < the Welsh 
Son,’ but in manner iie bore a greater 
tWblnnee to Punshon. Great earnestness 
ff mirpose and a consuming missionary noiil 
ciawcmrised his uttermioeB while a noble 
^^«nce and a ohLldlUte frankness and biioy- 
^contributed to that magnetic ohaim 
!3iicb made him luiivorsally loved thi-ough- 
ut all denominations in Wales. He had 
ntnma literary tastes, and his output ns a 
Vi'lsh writer was considerable, having rogawl 
(0 his activity as pi'eacher and lecturer. His 
mnst important work was a Welsh biography 
of John Wesley (Holywell, 1880), a re- 
vised translation of whoso sermons he also 
iMuaht out in 1887. Ilis other works ia- 
clttde a translation of ‘The Human Will’ 
by Dr. II. P. Tappnn (lllaenau Pfostiniog, 
1»72) ! a short lite of iJowoll Harries ; four 
volumes of sermons delivered in Tendon 
/‘Palpiid Cvmreig City Rond,’ London and 
Holywell, 1883-7), and n work on the ‘Life 
ondapiatles of St. Paur (Holywell, 18S!)). 
Avolumo of sermoiw and leotiivos which ho 
had partly prepared for thn press was isaued 
after his ienth (Bangor, 1898). l ie contri- 
buted largely to the magiiziuos of his own 
connection, and edited both ‘ Y Winllan’ 
and ‘Y Fwyoll’for periods of throe years 
oocli. In the laltor there appeared in 189(1- 
1897 (vole. ii. and iii.) a long aeries of auto- 
biographical chapters which he did not live 
to complete. 

[In uddition to the antohiography roforrod to 
above, a memorial number of Yv Uurgpnuii 
Wesloyaidd (Wesleyan Mngnzino) was issued 
(with portrait) shortly after his doalh. 8oo 
also Mliuitea of Conforoiiro, 1898, p. 21 ; Y 
(iaainea for 1898, and March 1900; hloUio- 
diat Becordor, 29 Oct. 1897 : Motlwdist Tiinrs, 
29 Oct. 1897; Ciiriinrvaii llordd, 2 Ruv. 1897; 
The Christian, 0 Doc. 1897. Pop his works sco 
Cardiff Welsh Library Cat. p. 177. A full bio- 
graphy is boing writlon by llio Bov. Thomas 
Hughes of TregiU'lh, Biingor.] O. Lt„ T. 

EVELEIGH, JGIIN ('1748-18M), pro- 
vost of Oriel Colloge, (Ivford, ond pre- 
bendary of Ilochoster Cathedral, son of .loliu 
Eveleigh (1710!‘-1770), rector of Winkloy, 
Devonehire, by his wifo Martha, daughter iif 
John Scobell of N u tcombe in the same co uni y, 
was born on 22 Feb. 1717-8, and educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, where ho matricu- 
lated onlS Ma^ 1768. In the same year ho was 
elected Goodridge and Pigolt exhibitioner of 
hie college ; he was again elected Goodridge 
exhibitioner in 1767 and 1709, and was 
Ilody exhibitioner from 1767 to 1770. Ha 
was also admitted scholar on 25 iSept. 1707, 
and graduated B.A.. on 19 Jan. 1770. Ho 


was elected fellow of Oriel on 30 March 
following, and graduated M.A. on 26 Nov. 
1772, B.D. on 17 Nov. 1782, and D.D. on 
7 May 1783. lie was junior treasurer of 
Oriel in 1772, senior tmasuror in 1773, and 
dean from 1776 to 1781. From 1778 to 
1781 he was also vicar of St. Mary’s, 0.x- 
ford, and from 1782 to 1792 vicar of Ayloa- 
ford. On 6 Dec. 1781 ho was elected pro- 
vost of Oriel in succession to John Clarke, 
becoming at the same time prebendary of 
liochestor Cathedral. He was Bamptuii 
lecturer in 1792, and published liis lectures 
ns ‘Eight Sermons’ in the same year; a 
second edition with four additional sermons 
also ajipeared in 1792, and n third edition in 
two volumes in 1816. Ho brauglit out a 
work on ‘ 'I'ho Doctrine of the Holy Trinity,’ 
Oxford, 1791, 8vo, and separale sormons "in 
1797 and 1806. 

As provost of Oriel Eveleigh was highly 
successful, and he did much to raise the 
oollego to the high position it held in the 
first half of the nineteenth eoiitury; during 
his provostsliip Keble was elected fellow of 
Oriel (of. W. J. Coi'i,ES'roir, Memoir 31- 
ward Cojileaton, 1861, pp.02-3; Makk Pat- 
Tisoir, Mnn. pp. 70, 88b Ho was also a 
vigorous university reformer, and ‘one of 
the most slrenuous originators of the pre- 
sent system of classes and honours’ esta- 
blisliou in 1800 (Uoer.usTOir, pp. 7, 28; of. 
Colleyes of Oxford, uil, Clnrlr, p. 122). He 
died lit Oxi'ord on 10 Dec. IBbl, was buried 
in St. Mary’s, ().xfc)rd, and was succeeded by 
Edward Copleslon [q. v.] Ilia portrait, by 
Hoppnor, hongs over the liroplueo in Oriel 
common room, ‘ tho faco full of dignity and 
inlidligimco’ (BuiuiON, Twelve (imlMen, i. 
388). lie married Dorothy, daughter of 
William Sandford, fellow of All Souls’ and 
rector of Ilathorop, co. Gloucester, and left 
an only daiighlor, Jane, who married John 
ITeathcole Wyndliam, rector of Oorlon. 

[Authorities cited ; works in Bril. Mns. Libr. ; 
O. F. A[rm.slrong]'B Hiivagos of the Ards, 1888, 
pp. 382-3 ; Vivian's Visitations of Devon, p. 
330; Gont. Mag. 1814, ii, 070; Shindler's lle- 
gislers of Bochoslor, ;), 81 ; Oardinor's Reg, of 
Wadham; Burgun's Lives of Twelve Good Men, 
1888, i. 00, 383, 388; Foster's Alumni Oxen. 
1713-1888.] A. F, P. 

EVERDON, SILVESTER nn (d,1264), 
bishop of Carlisle, was possibly tho Silvoaler 
who was one of the king's chaplains in 1206, 
and received in succession the livings of 
Bnlwell, Fromesfield, and Tatham. The 
bishop is rarely called aiwthing else than 
Silvester simply. In 1210 he was incum- 
bent of Potlerspury in Nortiiamptonshire, 
and before 1224 he held the living of Ever- 
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FAEP THOMAS (1826-1900), pmnter, a marine painter. His elder brothers, John 
, jj ggn’ of James Faed, an engineer and Faed, retired ]i.S.A., and James Faed the 
%wright by MaryMoGeooh, his wile, -was engraver, survived him. 
tom at Parlay Mill, Kirkcudbriglitahire, on [Oltloy’sDict.; Times, 23 Aug. 1900 , Scotsman, 

aJunelSSS. IleBtudiedunder Sir William 23Aug.l900; privnteinformation.] F.M.O’D. 
hlan and Thomas Dunoon at the Edinburgh 

gZol of Design, where he gained many FAIECHILD, THOMAS (1667 P-1729), 
riies and for some years oseistud his brother gardener, born probably in 1667, established 
5olin 'who was already a painter of repute, himself about 1690 ns a nurseryman and 
He commenced exhibiting at Edinburgh at liorist at Hoxton in the parish of St, 
an early age, and in 1849 was elected an Is'onnrd, Shoreditch, where lie carried on 
associate of the Scottish Academy, In 1 SCO a prosperous trade, and was one of the latest 
he produced his ‘ Scott and his Friends at cultivators of a vineyard in England. His 
AbMtsford,' which at tract ed much attention, gardens are said to have extended from the 
and was engraved by his brother James. In west end of Ivy Lane to the New North 
1851 he exhibited for the lb'.sl time at the Hoad ; they were Itnown as ‘ the Oily Gai-- 
London Eoynl Academy, and in the follow- dens,’ and ‘ were greatly resorted to, as well 
ing year removed to the metropolis, whore for tho delectable situation as for thecuriuus 
he settled permanently, llisreimtation was plants therein contained.’ Itichard Bradley, 
established by his ‘ I'he Mithorlcss Bairn,’ E.R-S., frequently speaks of him in the 
exhibited in 1866, and from tlmt time almost highest terms. In one passage (Ph'loaofi/iical 
tathe end of hie career he Avas one of tho Account of the Worlcs ((f Mature, 1721) he 
most popular of British paint ore. His sub- montions 'that curioiiB garden of Mr, 
jects We usually pathetic or aentimentnl Tliomua Fairchild at Hoxton, where I find 
incidents in hiimhle Scottish lifo, and tho tho gn-ntest collection of iVuits that 1 have 
sincerity and dramatio skill with which ho yet smij’ and adds that ‘ no one in Europe 
told his story appealed strongly to the public excels him in the choice of curiosities, such 
taste. Ha was also an excollcnt draughis- as a universal corrcspmidonce can procure.' 
man, and his pioturee were always solidly Pullency classed him with Knowlton, Gor- 
and conscientiously painted. Among the don, and Miller, as one of tho leading gar- 
most successful worn i ‘ Homo and tlio deners of his time. 

Homeless,' 1860 ; ‘ Tho First Break in t.lio Fairchild united practical knowledge of 
Family,' 1867 | ‘From Dawn to Sunset,' his business with aoulo powers of observo- 
1861; 'Baith Faitlinr and blither,’ 1804; tion and a love of Bci('nti6c research. IIo 
•The Last of the Clan,’ 18(16; ‘Ere Care oowesponded with LinniouB, and it may 
begiBS,’ 1866; and ‘A Woe Bit Fractious,’ faidy Decloimedforhim that he waa one of 
1871, Feed’s works havo been largely on- those who prepared the way for the theory 
graved by W. II, Simmons, H, Lemon, S. of evolution ; he helped by his experiments 
Cousins, 0, W. Sharpe, J. B, I’ratt, and materially to establish the existence of sex 
others. His ‘Bo Peep’ and ‘First Letter in plants, and ho was the first person, in this 
from the Emigrant ’ wore published by tho counti-sr or any other, who enecoedod in 
Royal Association of Fine Arte, Scotland, in scientilipally producing an artifleial hvhrid, 
18w and 1860, and several have appoared in This was Dionthus Oaryophyllus barbatus, 
the ‘Art Journal.’ lie was elcotod an nsso- a cross between a sweet william and a cor- 
ciate of the Eojal Academy in 1801 and a fnll nation pink. He introduced Pavia rubra, 
member in 1804, and was a constant exlii- Oornus /lorida, and other plants, 
bitor until 1892, when failure of his eyesight In 1722 he published a lit tie hook called 

complied him to abandon his profession, and ‘The (lity Gardener,’ which may still be 
in 1898 he was placed on the list of retired read with pleasure, It is devoted to a de- 
gcademicians. He was elected an honorary soription of tho trees, plants, shrubs, and 
member of the Imperial Academy of Vienna flowers which would thrive best in London, 
ia 1876. He died at his house in St. John’s We learn that pear trees still bore excellent 
Wood, London, on 17 Aug. 1900. Ilia re- fruit about Barbican, Alderegate, and Bi- 
maining works wore sold at Christie’s on sbopsgate, that in ‘ Leicester Fields ’ there 
16Feb. 1901. By hie wile, Fanny Kants, was a vine producing good grapes every year, 
Feed left a son, John Francis, who becanio and that figs and mulberrios throve very 
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•well in the city. The highest whit uthorn in 
England is, we are told, ‘ now growing in a 
close alley leading from Whitooroas Street 
towards Uunhill Eields.’ 

In 1724 Fairchild added to his reputation 
by a paper read before the Eoyal Society 
and afterwoi'ds printed (iVnVosqp/iifla/ Traruf 
actions, xxxlii. 127) on ‘ Some now Experi- 
ments relating to the different and some- 
times contrary Motion of the Sap in Plants 
and Trees.’ IBesidos these publications and 
several letters which appeared in Bradley’s 
worlts, .Tohnson, in his ‘ History of English 
Gardening’ (1829), ascribes to him ‘A 
Treatise on the Manner of Fallowing Ground, 
liaising of Grass Seeds, and Training Lint 
and Hemp,’ which was printed anonymously. 
About 1723 a society of gardeners residing 
in the neighbourhood of London was e.sta- 
blished, and Fairchild joined it. Mcotii^ 
every month at Newhall’s eoilee-house in 
Chelsea or some similar place, they showed 
to each other plants of their own growing, 
which were examined and compared, the 
names and descriptions being afterwards 
entered in a register. After a time they 
decided to make known the results of their 
labours, and accordingly a volume was pro- 
duced called 'A Catalogue of Trees and 
Shrubs both Exotic and Domestic which 
are propagated for Sale in the Gardens near 
London.’ It is copiously illustrated by Jacob 
Van Iluysum, brother of the woll-kno'wn 
D utch painter, and would have been followed 
by other volumes if it had received suffi- 
cient encouragement. The ‘ Catalogue ’ has 
been attributed to Philip Miller [q. v.], who 
was at one time secretary of the society; 
there is, however, no internal evidence of 
this. The preface is signed by various mem- 
bers ; it was not published until 17.10, .some 
months after Fairchild's death, but his namo 
stands first on the list of signatories, and 
the topographical notes interspersed have a 
strong likeness to those which one finds in 
‘ The City Gardener.’ The book is indexed 
under his name at the British Museum. 
Fairchild specially bequeathed to a nephew 
his ‘ right and title to a subscription of a 
books belonging to the Society of Gardeners, 
subscribed thoroto.’ 

Fairchild died on 10 Oct. 1729. lie had 
taken up the freedom of the Olothworkers’ 
Company in 1701, and in his will ho is de- 
scribed as citizen and clothworker. In ac- 
cordance with his direction ho was buried 
* in some corner of the furthest church yard 
belonging to the parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, where the poors people are 
usually buried.’ The burial-ground, now 
laid out as a garden, is in the Ilackiioy 


Eoad. On lus monument, whk^liiT^ 
more than once renewed, he is said to W 
died in the sixty-third year of his age ^ * 
Fairchild bequeathed 25/. to the Wp 
of the charity .school andtheclmrchwanlpr 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, to be by £ 
placed out to interest for the paymentif 
20^. annually for ever, for a sermon at tkt 
church on Whit Tuesday in the aftemnn 
on the ’Wonderful Worlts qIgSR 
Creation,’ or on the ‘ Certainty of the vl 
surveotion of the Dead, proved bythece^ 
tain changes of the animal and vegetsblB 
parts of the Creation.’ In the event of hi? 
wishes not being carried out at theohuich 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, the sum -was to 
be transferred for a like purpose to St 
Giles’s, Cripplegate— a clause -which susl 
gests that he may have been bom in that 
parish. The provisions of the -will were 
duly carried out, the first ‘Flower ’sermon 
or lecture beingj preached in 1730 by Dr 
John Denno, vicar of St. Leonavd'a. In 
1746, partly through subscriptions, partly 
out of the money which Dr. Denne had iL 
coived during fifteen years for preachingtha 
sermon, the fund was increased to 9GI.,with 
which 100/. of South Sea stock was pur- 
chased and afterwards transferred to the 
president and follows of tho Royal Society 
the proceeds to he np])liod as a recompeme 
to tho proaohors of this sermon. They are 
now annually appointed by tlie biahop of 
London, and from tho pulpit in St. Leonard'a 
eburch still express tbo founder’s views. 

_ In I'airchihVB will he bequoatbed 301. to 
bis ‘ daughter-in-law, Mary Frioe, the wife of 
JamesPrice,’ but no direct allusion to hiswfie 
or child liBHComo tolight. Iloloftthebulkof 
his property lO) his nephow, John Daconof 
Ifoxton, who was a memhor of the Society of 
Gardonci's, auddiod on 20 Feb. 17S7, aged 36. 


[B. Bradley, hosides tbo passage quoted lathe 
toxt, and many oUiot allusions, inakos referrace 
to Fairchild's vinos in A G-onoTiil Treatise of 
Husbandry and Uurdoning, 1726, ii. 62 j E. 
Pnltcnoy’s Historical and Biographical Sketches 
of tho Progress of Botany in England, 1790, ii. 
238 ; II. Ellis’s History and Antiquidea of the 
Parish of Ht. Loonnrd, Shoreditch, 1798, p. 283; 
G. W. Johnson’s History of English Baidoniag, 
1820, p. 101 ; Hon. Alicia Amherat’s Hislo^ of 
Gardening in England, 1896; Britten and Boal- 
gor’s Biographical Dictionary of Botanists; 
Fairchild’s will; speech by Dr, Maxwell, Mas- 
ters, Times report, 12 .Tuly 1899; informatioa 
supplied by tho Bov. Septimus Buss, late vicar 
of St. Leonard, Shoreditch.] P. K 


FALKENER, EDWARD (1814^1896), 
born in London on 28 Feb. 1814, was the 
son of Lyon Falkener, head of the ordnance 
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limartment in the Tower of London. _ He in opposition to tho views of James Fergiis- 
tas educated at n private school in Kent, son(lf-’08-1880)[q. v.JondDr. Doipfeld,and 
nd after declining a nominal ion for the civil published a 1 real ise ‘ On the Tlypisthron of 
"ervice of the East India Company^ on tho Qrcuk Temples,’ London, 1801, 8vo. Some 
ffronnd of delicate health, he was articled to of tho illustrations in Foi^usson’s ‘ Ilislory 
John Newman (1786-1869) [q. v.], an nrohi- of Architecture' wore furnished by him, and 
tect. He became a student of the Iloyal many of his sketches were published in the 
Academy in 1836, and in 1830 pained its ‘Architectural Publication Society’s Die- 
fold medal for a design for a cathedral tionary.’ lie was a member of tho Academy 
church. In the latter year he published ofliologna,of the Architectural Institutes of 
‘Was the Ceiling of tho Parthenon flat or Berlin and Borne, and was cleclod honorary 
curvedf’ which was described as ‘the intro- fellow of tho Iloyal Institute of British 
duction to a proposed work on Greek sculp- Architects on 2 Doc. 1896. 
tore.' In 1843 ho started on a tour throu^rh In 1 866 he married Blanche Golding Vic- 

sil the countries of Europe except Hpa.in toria, daughter of Benjamin Golding [q. v.], 
and Portugal, through Asia Minor, Syria, who, with a son and three daughters, sur- 
I’alestine, and Egypt, and visited some of vived him. 

the Greek islands. lie made careful studies Besides the works mentioned and ‘ Dtedn- 
ofthe architectural remains in the various lusj or, the Causes and Principles of tho 
places ha visited, many of them being out Excellence of Greek Sculpture,’ London, 
of the ordinary track. 'VVhilu in Donmark 1860, 4(o, Falkener edited from 1861 to 1866 
he made sketches of the palace of Fro- tho ‘Museum of Classical Antiquities,’ and 
dericksberg. Wlien it was burned in 1850 frcqiiontly contributed to llie ‘Proceedings 
the Icing of Denmark, dnsiring to restore it of tlio Iloyal Institute of British ArchitBols.' 
in its original form, obl.ainod_ Falkoner’s Two books by him, ‘ Ephesus and the Temple 
original drawings. 'riio_ king in aeknow- of Diana,’ 1862, and 'Games, Ancient and 
lei^manl made him a knight of tho order of Oriontal,’ 1802, which are not in the British 
the Dannabrog. In 1847, when ho was at Musemii Library, arc in tho library of the 
Ibmpeii, he was allowed to excaval «, at his Hoy nl Institute of British Architects. Under 
own expense, a house named the House of tho pseudonym of E. F. O. Thuroastle (Bd- 
Marcus Lncrutius, a. plan and dcsoript Ion of ward Falkener of 'Tluiroastl^ he published 
which is given in his ‘ Alusuum of Classical in 1884 ‘ Docs tho “llovisod Version'’ nU'ect 
Antiquities.’ The Greek inscriptions hu col- tho Doolrino of the Now ’I'cstamcntP ’ 
lected during his travels wore edited in IBiOd (WorkH in Jlrib. Museum Library; Times, 
hy Dr. W. Ilonzcn. _ 23 Doc. 1890; Mr. F. 0. Penrose in Journal of 

Falkener jiraotiscd his profession for a few tho Iloyal Inslitnto of British Architocts, 18DG- 
wars, building soino ollicos on Rt. Dunstnu’s 1807, pp. 149-162; Goncalngisl, now sor. i. 129- 
Hill, E.O., and auhssquoiitly made altera- LIO ; PJotohor's Lcicostorsiiiro Pedigrees and 
tions to his house at Ulanynior, Lniighnrnc, Hoyal Doscoiits, pp. Ifi-O.) 0. A-n. 

Carmarthenshire, but devoted most of his FANE, Sru EDMUND DOUGLAS 
time to literary work and making drawings VEITOII (1837-1900), diplomatist, eldest 
of restorations. II is drawings, which were son of Arthur Fane (d. 1872) of BOTton, 
exhibited in Paris at the E.xpusitiuii Univor- ‘Willahiro, jirobondary of Salisbury, hy Luoy, 
selle, 1866, gained him the grande mddaillo daughter oi J. Bonott of Peyl House, 'Wilt- 
d’bonnenr, and in 1861 hu was prusunicd shire, was born in 1837. lie matriculated 
with another gold medal by tlio king of ni Oxford, from Merton Oollcgo, on 28 May 
Prussia for his works on classical archtco- 1866, but did not graduate, and, having eu- 
logy. In 1860 he married, relinquished all lerod the diplomatic service, was appointed' 
private practice, and retired to Woles ; hut in 1868 atlac.h6 at Teheran. Thence in 1863 
he continued his eludios and restorations to ho was transferred to Turin, and from Turin 
the end of his life, being engaged on a in 1806 to St. Petersburg as sucond sccre- 
treatise on the Greek houses at Pompeii up tary. During 1867-78 bis employment was 
to the time of his death at Glanynior on extremely voriod, involving brief sojourns 
17 Dec. 1896. at Washington, Florenco, Munich, Brussels, 

FaUtener had a thorough knowlcdgn of Vienna, and Borne, Ho was secretary of 
every broneh of architecture and classical ]ogalionatCoponhagenl879-81,Beerotaryof 
aichiEology, and, among other things, wrote emhassyatMadrid]H81-6,atBrus8elsMnroh- 
on the lighting of iniisonms of sculpture, and Deo. 1886, and at Oonstnntinoplo 1886-93, 
the artificial illumination of ohurohus and minister at Belgrade 1893-8, and at Copan- 
mosqiies. lie was a fii'in supporter of tho hngen from 1898 until his death on 20 March 
lighting pf Greek temples by thq hypmtbrpn, 1900. He negotiated the treaty of commoroo 
TOf. xsic.— SUP. fiq 
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witliServia of 10 July 1808. In 1897 lie re- 
ceived the jubilee medal, and in 1899 'waa 
createdK.C.M.G. He was lord of the manor of 
Boyton, Wiltshire, and a deputy lieutenant 
and justice of thejeace for the county. He 
married, in 1876, Cfonstantia Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of General R. Blucher Wood. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Clergy 
List, 1872; Royal Riileudars, 1880-93; Timas, 
21 March 1900.] S. M. R. 

FANE, FRANCIS WILLIAMHENRY, 
twelfth Eabi. ow Wbstmomand (1825- 
1891), bom in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
on 19 Nov. 1826, was the fourth but eldest 
surviving son of John Fane, eleventh earl 
of Westmorland [q . v.j, by his wife, Priscilla 
Anne, daughter or William Wellesley Pole, 
fourth earl of Mornington. He was acimitted 
at Westminster School on 18 Sept. 1837, and 
proceeded thence to Sandhurst. He was 
gazetted ensign on 24 Feh. 1848, lieutenant 
on 26 July 1844, and served in the Punjab 
campaign of 1846. On 1 Aug. 1848 ho was 
promoted captain and made aide-de-camp to 
Viscount Ilardinge, the governor-general of 
India. He served under Lord Gough in the 
following winter, received a medal for 
bravery at the battle of Gujerat on 21 Feb. 
1849, and obtained his mafority on 7 June 
following. On the conclusion of the Sikh 
war he returned to England and exchanged 
into the Coldstream guards. On the out- 
break of the Crimean war he went out os 
aide-de-camp to Lord Raglan (his uncle by 
marriage), and served with distinction at 
Alma (20 Sept, 1864), bringing homo Rag- 
lan’s despatches. He was appointed brevet 
lieutenant-colonel on the day of the battle, 
and lieutenant-colonel on 12 Dec. following. 
Subsequently he was present at Raglan’s 
death on 28 June 1866 (KiiraLAKB, Crimea, 
xiv. 148); he was made C.B. on 10 July 
1866, and knight of the legion of honour on 
80 April 1867 ; he also received the Crimean 
jnedu and the fifth-class order of Medjidig 
on 2 March 1868, and in 1866 became aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Since the death of his elder brother in 
1861 Fane had been styled Lord Burghersh, 
and on 16 Oct. 1869 he succeeded his father 
as twelfth earl of Westmorland. He retired 
from the army in 1800 with the rank of 
colonel, and devoted himself to the turf. 
He won many victories in the handicaps, 
but never succeeded in any of the great races 
for three-year-olds. Eventually heavy and 
nnsuccessM betting compelled him to give 
up racing on his own account, but for some 
time he looked after the eighth Duke of 
Devonshire’s horses (Bi,aok, JoeXey Cii(J,pp. 


279-80). He died at 34 Brook SticwTIi 
3 Aug. 1891, and was buried at ApetW 
Northamptonshire, his principal seat, on 
6th. He married at St. George’s, Hanm.! 
Etouare, on 16 July 1837, Adelaide lik (t 
12 July 1836), second daughter of Fi-i- iJ 
William Curzon, tirst earl Howe, IIbvhh 
succeeded by bis only surviving son, Anthony 
Mildraay Julian, thirteenth earl of West- 
morland. 


[Burke’s, Foster’s, and G. E. C[oknyne]'s PeM^ 
ages; Army List, 1800, pp. 49, 126, 163 • 
Barker and Staiming’s Westm. School Bee u’ 
78 : Times, 4 and 6 Aug. 1 891 ; Block’s Hist of 
the Jockey Club.] ^ 

FARRER, Sm THOMAS HENEY 
hart., first Babon FAUimB (1819-18^)’ 
civil servant, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Farrer (1788-1833), solicitor, of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, by Cecilia, third daughter of Ei- 
chard Willis of llnlsnead, Lancashire. Farrer 
was born in Bedford Place, Russell Square, 
on 24 June 1819. He was educated at 
Eton, where he made a close friendship 
with Stafford Northcote (afterwaifis Lord 
Iddesleigh) (Lano, Life of Lord Iddedtigh, 
i, 17). lie matriculated from Balliol College, 
Oxford, oil 1 6 J line 1836, and graduated B.A. 
in 1810. Entering Linooln’s Inn as a stu- 
dent on 0 June 1839, ho read as a pnpU ia 
the chambers of Ro undell Palmer After- 
wards Lord Solboriie), and was called to 
the bar on 22 Nov. 1844. In 1848 he ceos^ 
to pract ise and found employment at thehoi^ 
of trade, where Sir Stafibrd Norliioote was 
assistant secretary, in drafting hills dbabng 
with the mercantile marine. This iemporaiy 
work led to his permanent employment in the 
civil service, and he was grunted the appomt- 
ment of assistant secretary to the uiariue 
department of the board of trade in 1860, 
In this branch of the oivU service he spent his 
life ; be became assistant secretary in 1834and 
was permanent secretory of the hoard ftom 
1805 until 1886, During his occupation of 
this ollice ho exorcised considerable mfiaenca 
on the development and character of English 
commercial legislation. In the alteration of 
the law aireotiiig the mercantile marina he 
from the first took the greatest interest, and 
as early as 1864 published in conjunctioh 
with (Sir) Henry Tliring (afterwards Baron 
Thriiig) a memorandum on the Merchant 
Shipping Law Consolidation Bill, explaining 
alterations in the law occasioned by the new 
aol; ho performed a similar service with re- 
gard to tne Merchant Shipping Code of 1870. 
As a permanent ollioial m we department 
most affected, his advice was sought and fol- 
lowed in the framing of the Bankruptcy Act, 
1883 the legislation gdecting increased rei 
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eulation of railways and the acts of parlia- 
ment dealing with eloetnc lighting. Indocd, 

effectual was the exercise of hie unseen and 
n^et influence that in the period between 
1873 and 1886 almost all the reforms of and 
Additions to our system of commercial law 
were only brought about with the concur- 
rence of the secretary of the board of trade. 
In 1883 he was ci^eated a baronet in recogni- 
tion of his services. . . 

Though dogmatic m his views, and or 
a controversial temperament in economic 
matters, especially distrustful of the exteii- 
aion of state interference, and a free trader 
of unyielding temper, he yet iimintaiiied 
cordial relations with siiocossive ministers, 
and as head of a department ha was popular 
and Bueoessful because of the confidence 
with which he treated his aiihordujatos. 

On vacating his oilioe he was able without 
further reslraint to employ liLs anorgios to 
the full in combating unorthodox economic 
theories, and in exposing wliat lie regardod 
as financial heresy. Ijounties under any 
circumstances, in his view, constilutcd a 
vicious economic anachrenism, and his 
Btraightforward letter in the ‘ Times ’ on tho 
sugar convention, reprliitod in painphiot 
form in 1880, had coiisiderahlo ufiuct in 
Inflitenoing public opiuioii. lie attacked 
Mr. Go8ohon*8 finance (1887-90) In a tovies 
of articles in tho ' Ooiitomporary iloviow,' 
which were reprinted in 1891 . Uubsidising 
local bodies from iniperiol funds, tho reduc- 
tion of tho sinking fund, and the iftcrensed 
expenditure on army and navy were features 
is this financial policy on whicli ho dwelt 
with great severity. JHHeclivu use of this 
criticism was made in tho general ehiof.ion of 
1898. Towards biinetiillism ho inaintuined 
almost os hostile a iVont as towards fair 
trade, and took a loading part in I'ouiidiiig 
the Gold Standard Defence Assueiatioii in 
1895. His ‘ Studies in Uiirrenry,’ a eollec- 
^ion of essays, were published in 1898. In 
Februa^ 1899 he was appointed president 
of the Gobden Club, of which he had long 
been an active member. 

He was a member of tho London County 
Council from 1889 to 1808, and for nearly two 
years acted as vice-chairman. While holding 
this position he did nut hesitate to expose 
the conduct of the Couiioil in paying n 
higher than tho market rate for labour, and 
published in 1892 a momovaiidum entitled 
‘The London County Oouncil's Labour Bill, 
Market Bate or Fancy Hate.’ 

On 22 June 180S he was created a peer 
with the title of Lord Farrer of Abinjjor. 
He died at Abinger Hall, near Dorking, 
tn 12 Opt, 1890, and hia body wgs promated 


at Brookwood cemetery on 16 Oct. He 
married first, on 10 Jan. 1861, France, s, 
daughter of William Erskine of the Indian 
civil service ; she died 16 May 1870, leaving 
three sons and one daughter, lie married, 
secondly, on SO May 1873, Katherine Eu- 

E ihemia, daughter of Ilensleigh Wedgwood 
q.v.] 

There is a portrait of Farrer in oils hj 
Frank IIoll, HA., in ,the possession of his 
son, the second Lord Farrer, 

Besides the pamphlets mentioned above, 
Farrer wrote : 1. ‘ Free Trade versus Fair 
Trade’ (Cobdon Club publication), 1882; 
Srd edit. 1886. 2. ‘The State in its Helation 
to Ti'ade,’ 1888. 3. ' Retaliation and Oom- 
mercial Federation’ (Oohdun Club), 1892. 
4. The Preface to ‘Reminiscouces of Richard 
Oobden,’ 1896. 6, 'Studies in Currency, 

1898, or Inquiries into certain Modern Pro- 
blems comiocted with the Standard of Value 
and tho Media of Exchange,’ 1898. 6. ‘ What 
is a Bounty P ’ 1809. 

[Timos, 13 Oot. 1890 j G. E, O[okayiio]'s Com- 
plete Peerage, viii. 210 ; private mformation.] 

W. C-H. 

FAUOIT, HELENA SAVILLE (better 
known as IlELUif Fatjoit), subsequently Laut 
Mahtin (1817-1898), actress, was born in 
1817. She came on both sides of an acting 
stock, Saville Faucit, an actor in the Mar- 
gate company, married llarri(>t Diddear, 
tho daughter of his manager, who, as Mrs. 
Faucit from Norwich, played, 7 Oct, 1813, at 
Oovent Oardon Dosdemona. Six children 
were horn, five of whom appeared on the 
stage. Of those Helen was tiie youngest; 
Harriet, her sister, afterwards Mrs. llum- 
pliroy Bland, ployed at tho Ilaymarkst in 
1828, pi'PHiimohly on 80 Sept., LotitiaHaidy 
in ‘The Bello's Stratagem’ to the Hardy 
of Farrell, and was on the stage until her 
death on 6 Nor. 1647. The similarity of name 
since she acted as Miss Faucit led to subse- 
quent confusion. After living in aboarding- 
scbool at Greenwich, Helen Faucit stayed 
at Brighton, and afterwards with hor sister 
at Richmond, where she met Edmund Kean. 
In the autumn of 181)3, having received some 
instruction from Porcivol Farrou, whose 
brother, William Farren [q. v.], subsequently 
married her mother, elm appeared at the 
Richmond theatre as J nliet, a performance 
sliii more than once repeated. 

Her first appearance in London took place 
at Oovent Garden on 6 Jan. 1836, not, as 
was at first advertised, in Juliet, but as 
Julia in Sheridan Knowles’s ‘ Hunchback,’ 
Charles Kemble, who, like most who came 
under the spell of tlie ol^butante, took a warm 
interest in £ 0 ?) resuming his original part of 
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Sir Thomas OliiTord. The performance was ‘Marino Faliero,’ Mrs. Oolcley in ‘TJu 

asucccss, and athree years’ engagement was Jealous'VVife,’Orensa.inTalfourdV Athenian 
signed, ller face, figure, and voice were Captive,’ and Hero in Knowles’s ‘Woman's 
pronounced hy the press to he good, though Wit’ belong to this time. Of these pieces the 
she was rebuked for a tendency to extravo- last only was a success. The first impmitant 
ganco in action — not an unpromising quality production of 1838-9 was ‘ The Tempest ’ in 
in a novice — and she was credited with the which she was ah exquisite Miranda. An- 
possession ia an eminent degree of enemy, other of her finest parts in which she was 
pathos, and grace. She came at a time for- then seen was Rosalind. She was also the 
tunate for her reputation. The brilliant hut heroine of Biilwer’s ‘Richelieu,’ 7 March 
short-lived career of Fanny Kemble was prao- 18.30. On 19 August she went with Macready 
tically over, and there was no actress leit, ns to the Haymarket, opening in Desdemona 
there has been none since, seriously to chal- which she followed up_ with Mrs. UaUer Mrs! 
lenge her supremacy in the poetical drama. Oakley, and Portia in ‘The Merchant of 
Onthe37thahetook,withnolesaconspicuons Venice.’ On 31 Oct. shewas theflrstViolet 
success, her second pari ,Balvid6ra in Otway’s in Bulwer’s ‘ Sen Captain.’ Helen Campbell 
‘Venice Preserved.’ The 8th Fob. saw her in Talfourd’s ‘Tragedy of Glencoe’ came 
as Mrs. Haller in ‘ The Stranger,’ and the on 33_ Miw 1840, and Lady Dorothy Crom- 
2fith witnessed her first original part. Mar- well in Sorle’s ‘ Master Clarke,’ 26 Sept. 

f aret in Joanna Daillie’s ‘Separation.’ Lady Teazle and Violonde in ‘The Wonder’ 
uliet was not given until 10 March, and on preceded the production of llulwer's ‘Money ’ 
10 April she was the first Florinda in ‘Don 8 Dec., in wliich she was the original Clara 
.Tohn of Austria,’ a translation from the Douglas. Mias Faucit also played Julia in 
French of Casimir Delavigne. Mariana in ‘ The Rivals,’ and was, for her benefit on 
Knowles’s ‘ Wife ’ followed, 26 May, and on 1 Nov. 1841, the original Nina Sforza in 
6 June she replaced Mias Ellen Treo ns Troughton’s piny so named. She was oko 
Clemnnthe in 3'alfourd’a ‘ Ion’ to the Ion of som as Uonlriee in ‘Much Ado.’ Shedidnot 
Macready. On 20 June she appeared ns Mrs. rejoin Macready nt Drury Lane, whither he 
Beverley in ‘The Gamester;’ on 24 Sept, had gone in 1841, until 14 Feb. 1842, 
asPortia, onl Oct. asLadyl'cazle, on6Uct. Sophronia in Gerald QrlfFln’a ‘Qiaippua’ 
ns Constance in ‘ King John,’ on 21 Oct. as was first seen on 23 April, Maddalena in 
Desdemona, and on 23i)eo. as Beatrice, For George Burley’s ‘ I’lighleu Troth,’ which was 
her henefit she appeared as Mrs. Beverley and a failure, and Angiolina in Byron’s 'Marino 
Katherine in ‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’ Fnliero ’ wore given during the season, Sho 
After his assault upon Alfred Bunn [q.v.] then with Macready visited Dublin and 
in April 1830 Macready quitted Drury Lnno Birmingham. Angelica in ‘Love fur Love,’ 
for Coveiit Garden, nt -vraioh house, as Ln seen 12 Nov. 1842, was n novel experiment, 
VaUiere in ‘ The Duchosso de In Vnlliere’of mid on 10 Doe, sho was the first Lady Mabel 
Bulwer, Miss Faucit appeared, 4 Jnn. 1837, inWesllandMarstoii’s' I’ntrloian’s Daughter.’ 
to Macready ’s Bragelone. Such success as This was long reraenibered and was followed 
was obtained was hers rather than his. She on 11 Feb. 1813 by Mildred Ti’esliam in 
appeared n.s Constance in ‘King .Tohn, 'Queen Browning’s ‘ Dlot in the ’Scutcheon.’ Her 
Katherine in ‘ King Henry VITI,’ was the Lady in ‘ Comus’ was one of her most suc- 
originnlErinainKnowles’s ‘jBrinnBoroihme,’ oessi’ulperforiunnces. Virginiain ‘Virginius’ 
and 1 May, Lucy Countess of Carlisle in and Lady AIncheth followed, and these rules, 
Browning’s ‘StralTord,’ Imogen in ‘ Cyraho- with Constance, Lady Laura Gnveston, her 
lino,’ llermioue in ‘The Winter’s Tale,’ and original part in Knowles’s ‘ Secretary,’ Portia 
Marion in Knowles’s ‘Wrecker's Daughter’ in ‘Julius Cuisar,’ 24 April, Ilermione, and 
followed, Alaoready, in the autumn of 1837, Elfridn, also an original part in Smith’s 
undertook themanagementorCoventOardeu, ‘ Atholwold,’ earned her to the end of thesea- 
whi eh he opened on SOSopt.with ‘ThoWin- son,whon Alacready'a management broke up. 
ter's Tale.’ After playing two original parts, Edinburgh and Glasgow were then visited, 

Clotilda Lilienstein in ‘ThoNovice,’ and Jane In the former city sho seems to have first 
Carlton in ‘The Parole of Honour,’ and being met (Sir) Theodore Martin (1810-1909), who 
seen as Jane Shore and Desdemona, and Lady was subsequently to be her husband. After 
Townley in ‘ The Provoked Husband,’ Alisa visiting other towns, including Dundee, 
Faucit was Cordelia to Macready’s ‘Lear/ Newcastle, Cork, and Limerick, she went to 
Virginia to his Virginiiis, and took, 27 Feh. Paris, whither she wos followed by Macready. 
1888, her famous original port of Paulino The two appeared together at the Salle 
Deschappelles in ‘The Lady of Lyons.’ Ventadour 22 Doc. 1842, Macreody being 
’’iqs m ‘ The Two Fosoari,’ Angiolina in eminently dissatisfied tq liqd her Reception 
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his own. Thfiophile Gautier, 
the moat observant and inspired of rrenoli 
critics, found ber gracious and expressive, 
ffitUsomething of the benutv rat her manierde 
of the English 'Iveopaakes.'^ Higher praise 
was accorded her Ophelia, and her Lady 
Macbeth, especially m the sloep-wnlliing 
scene, was pronounced sublime. A year 
later Oaiitier credited her with an infinity 
of grace, sensibility, ond poetry. Juliet 
and Virginia were also seen. Among her 
warmest adherents was Alexandre Dumas, 
who contemplated writing a play for her on 
the subieot of Ilenrietto d’Anglolorro, the 
(laughter of Charles I. On 123 heb. 184C 
she appeared in Dublin in wlint was perhaps 
her greatest tragic triumph, Antigone. The 
warmest tribulos to the heanl.y and power 
of this were home hy Do Qiiinoey and other 
writers. Though making oeciiaionnl appear- 
ances in London, Miss Eaiicit was at this 
time most frequently soon in (ho eoinitry. 
On 4 Oot. 1847, at the Trayniiirkot, she was 
the original Koronco Delmar in Mnrstou’s 
‘The Heart and the World,’ which was 
scarcely a snceess. In 1818 she played in 
Edinburgh and olsowlioro Anno Uracogirdla 
in ‘A 'rrngody Quoen,’ transliited W 0.x_en- 
fordfrom the 'Tiridato’ of Marc Poiirnior. 
Miss O’Neill’s part of I'lvadmi in the pioou so 
named was playod in Miiiiclu'Hter and Dublin. 
In her hrotlior's thoatro in yiiolliiild she was 
seen ibr the first time as loliiulho in (Sir) 
Theodore Martin’s Iranslulioii of ‘Jving 
Beno’s Uaiighter,’ one of her favouvilo parts. 
Her Marie de Merniiie in Miirstoii’s ‘ Philip 
of Franco ’ was lirot given at the Olympic 
on "1 Nov. 18,10. 

Miss Fttiicit’s marriage with Theodore 
(afterwards Sir Tliiiodovo) Marl in look plnco 
at St. Nicholas’s Clinrch, ilriglitoii, on 
2,1 Aug. 18,11. Her first appoaranoo aftor 
this event was as Adrienne Looouvrour at 
Manchester in April 18C3, Hrnwning's 
‘Colombo’s Hirthday’ was given at, the lliiy- 
markot on 20 April ISO.'l, Mra.Miirl in playing 
Colombe. Margaret in ‘ JjOve’n hlavtyrdoin,’ 
by John Saunders, given at 1 ho riayraurkot on 
10 or 1] .Tune 1800, was her last original part. 
From this limo she playod oooaaioiml en- 
gagements in Tjondon or in liio country. In 
March 1857 in Edinburgh (Sir) Henry 1 r- 
ving was Pisanio to her Imogen. At Ilor 
Ma.icsty’s (10 Jan. 1858) slio was Lady Mac- 
beth to Phelps’s Macbotli, and a month later 
played the some poi't with Ohorlos Dillon at 
the Lyceum. Paris, whore she recited once 
only, and in private, and did not aol, was 
revisited. During 1857-8 Matthew Arnold 
was very anxious for her to perform thechiof 
part in ‘Merope/ ■which he thought of putting 


on the stage. ‘ In a tragedy of this kind,’ ho 
wrote, ‘everything turns upon the nobleness, 
seriousness, and jiowors offeeliugof theactor,’ 
and he added tliat, should she be unwilling to 
play the part of heroine, he would abandon his 
purpose all ogothev, which be ultimately did. 
She appeared ot Drury Lane on 17 Oot. 1864 
ns Imogen. Sho also played Lady Macbetli 
tliere, and in the spring of 1860 Juliet and 
Iiosnlind. In 1866 sho was seen at the same 
theatre ns Pauline and Julia. This was her 
last London engagement, her subsequent ap- 
I puarnnees in town being conliuedto benefits. 

, Up till 187 1-2 sho continued to act in Edin- 
i burgli, Glasgow, Manchester, and Liverpool. 
f?ho played many limes for the benefit of the 
Royal Tiioatrical Fund, of the Shakespeora 
Momorial Theatre, and for other charitable 
objects, and gave readiiiffs, one of whioh, in 
Glasgow, was for the sufferers by the City of 
Glasgow Bank, and produced 000/. Rlie was 
the fi'equani guest of Queen Victoria, both at 
Osborne and Windsor (Jiistlc, niul performed 
before her in jmblic, and read hoforo her in 
private. The investiliiro of Mr, hlarliu witli 
tho order of TC.O.B. in 1 SSO gave her the rank 
and title of T^ndy Martin, Her ]a.st appear- 
ance oil tho stage took -jilaco on 2 Oot. 1879 
at hfimehestor as Rnsaliiul for the benefit of 
tho willow of Clmrlas Oalvevl, tlin manager 
of tho Manchester 'Theatre. Elio died at her 
country house on !il Oot. 1808, and wnsbiiriod 
on INov. iiiliromptoncomelcry. Afiiionllo 
Fcliuvo, conliuning a fiill-lengtii figiiro of 
Lady Martin, by John Henry l'’oluy [q. v.], 
was exhiliilBil iil the Ilnyiil Aeaiieiny in 
18.56 a reproduction in marble was placed 
by Sir 'riioodoro Marlin, as a memo- 
rial to ber, in llio clmncul of llio church 
at Llantysilio, aitiiatud near her liusband’s 
country house at Bryntysilio, wliero, during 
hot* Into years, she spent each autumn, while 
a replica of this relief was in Decombor 1900 
placed in the Kliiikospcaro Memorial building 
at Stratford. A marble pulpit, designed by 
Sir. Bodley, has also been creeled to her 
memory in the nave of Holy Trinity Churob, 
S(ratforil-on-Avon. SInny portraits of her 
exist, A drawing by Sir'l‘\ Burton as An- 
tigone, a painting hy Sliss Myra Drummond 
as Piuiliue, and n drawing bv SJi.ss Clara 
Lano, and one dated 1881 by Slihs Annette 
Elins are reproduced in lior liusbund’a ‘Life.’ 

Helen Faucit was the greatest intorpreter 
oftbo poetical drama that living memory 
can recall. In later days, even when her 
face had lost some of its youthful charm, 
her performanco of parts such as Eosaliiul 
and Imogen had gifts of imagination and ox- 

5 riiBsion wh’oh have not since been equalled, 
’ostimouy to tho vnluo.and beauty ofimpor- 
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sonations such os Antigone, Tolanthe, and the 
heroines generally of Bulwer, Browning, 
"Westland Uarston, and othor modern dra- 
matists is unanimously favourable. Warm 
admiration for her has been expressed by many 
of the principal men and women of her epoch. 
Tributes to her worth and personal charm are 
abundant. Maoready, even though he treated 
her with bharaoteristio pedagogtsin and chur- 
lishness, found it difficult to resist her, and 
more than once exjirosses interest which for 
him is almost n^ctionato. [n Scotland and 
Ireland she was os much prized as in Eng- 
land. She was an admirable actress in bom 
comedy and tragedy. In imaginative parts 
she had a species of poetical inspiration which 
was in its way unique. In fact, as a repre- 
sentative of wifely devotion, virginal grace, 
and moral worth it is difficult to know whom 
to oppose against her. 

The beat evidence of her powers of inter- 
pretation is perhaps conveyed in her own 
book, ‘ On Some of Shakespeare’s Female 
Oharacters’ (1885, 4(o, with throe portraits 
of the authoress, and 1800), a work of pene- 
trative insight, dedicated by permission to 
Queen Victoria. The studies m the form of 
letters, ore oonooruod with Ophelia, Portia, 
Besdemona, Juliet, Imogen, Eosalind, 
Beatrice, and Hormiono— the last, two 
being addressed to Browning and Ruskiu. 
A Gorman translation appeared in 1886. 

[The Life of Helena Fmtoit, Lndy Hnrtin, by 
Sir Theodore Martin, 1000, covers the entire 
career and almost dispenaos with the nood for 
other infurmnlion. Personal observation has, 
however, boon of service, and nnmorous lives 
wrilten diu'ing her career or on tho occasion of 
her daith have been consulted, as well as tbo flies 
of periodicals. A few pages, with a portrait, are 
devoted to Helen Fanuil in Our Actressos by 
Mrs. 0. Baron Wilson (1814) ; and Pnscoo’s 
'Pramatio List and Clark Bussolrs Bepreseiil ativo 
Actors, the Dublin UnivorsiCy Mngoziuo, BLutk- 
wood’s Magazine, Uolps’s Koalinnh, and. many 
othor worics have boon consulted.] J. E. 

FEILDE or FIELD, JOTUST (d. 1588), 
puritan divine, was educated at O.xfotfd 
University, but in what college is not known. 
His name appears in his publications most 
commonly os Feilde, also as Fioldo, and later 
as PVild and Field ; his signaturo is always 
Feilde or (when writing Latin) Foildons. 
It is not impossible that lio was, as Brook 
thinks, the John Field who was admitted 
fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1665, 
without taking a denee. He refers, how- 
ever, in his ' Caveat ’ (1681) to John llowlet 
[q. V.] who was B.A. 1666, M.A. 1660, as 
having been ‘ asohollur in my time,’ twenty- 
lihiee years boforo. in 1668, and he may have { 


been the John Fieldo, B.A, 16 Dec 1 k(u 
M.A. 20 June 1667, whom Wood mclines te 
identify wil h him. "Wood describes him «! 
‘minister of Wandsworth and of ,St. Giles’s 
Cripplegate;’ the latter is certainly an erroi 
if it means that he held the cure. H‘ 
ministry at Wandsworth seems a mere in! 
ferenoe from his presumed connection with 
a volimtory association of presbyterinn tvne 
begun there, according ioBauoroft.onaONOT 
1672; he certainly had not, as Heylin says' 
‘ tho cumbencie or cure of souls’ (Aerirn 
Medivimis, 1670, p. 273). John Edwro was 
vicar of "Wandsworth 1661-86, followed by 
Jorom Shophord. Nor was he, as has been 
suggested, the J ohn Field who became rector 
of Edgeott, Buckinghamshire, in 1664 and 
(as the poi’ish register shows) held theliyinff 
till his death in 1609. ° 


Feilde first appears in 1672, as taking pmt 
in a private meeting, which indudedAnthony 
ailby[q.v.], Thomas Sampson [q.v.],Thomiis 
Lever or Leaver [q. v.], and Thomas Wilcox 
[q. V.] (BanckoI'T, Svrvau, 1608, p. 64 ). 
At this mcoting ‘An Admonition to the 
Parliament’ was drawn up. It wns printed 
(n.d. 1672 ; four editions m two years) with 
somo other maUov, including letters of loM 
by Gnallcr and Beza, and the ‘ admonition,' 
with its petition for relief, was presented to 
parliament by Foilde and Wilcox. For so 
doing they were committed to Newgate on 
7 J uly 1572. The ‘ admonition ’ hoving been 
answered by Whitgift, who referred to its 
authors os heretical, Foilde and Wilcox 
drew up in Newgate (4 Sopt.) a confession 
of faith (briefer than the one printed in A 
l‘arte of a Jtfgixfer, p. 528, and addressed to 
‘ on lionoiirahlo Indie,’ probably Lndy Eliza- 
beth Tyrwhit, formerly governess of Queen 
Elizabeth; Crwiclc tniuks it was Lady 
Anno Bacon, Noiicorformit;/ m SerU, 1884, 
p. 80). Arohbisliop Porker’s chaplain, 
Pearson, had n fnlilo conference with them 
on 11 Sept. (Bnonir, ii. 186). On 2 Oct, 
they wore sentcncod in tlie lord mayor’s 
court to n year’s impribonmont for broach of 
the Uniformity Act. If the Wandsworth 
organisation was actnally begun on 20 Nov,, 
Foildu could not have been present; not 
does Bancroft imply that he was, or even 
that ho drafted ‘ the order of Wandoe worth,’ 
which Bancroft road in ' a bill endorsed with 
Master Fields hand ’ (Dangerous Positions, 
1640, reprint, p. 43, i.e. 67) ; the date, more- 
over, may be that of the scheme, not of tbs 
first meeting. While in prison, Feilde and 
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loaders. After vain potitions for better treat- 
mont they were diac^argod some time after 
2 Oot. 1673 \ they had been threatened with 
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(alijneiit. Feilde 'was, according to Ban- bishop of Hereford, and Nathaniel Field 
^ ft the chief manager of ' the disoiplmo,’ [q. v.J, actor and dramatist j the divergence 
MI the letters • . • ftom the bretliren of in two directions from their father's points 
iher nlaoes ... to the London aesomblies of view is remarkable. 

* re for the most part directed vnlo him’ He published: 1. 'A Caveat for Parsons 

7svmV P- Ilovvlet . . . and all the rest of that dorke 

On mS release Feilde was chosen preacher broode,’ n. d. 8 vo (dedication to Leicester, 
/or lecturer) and catechist by parishioners of dated 30 Aug. 1681; it is in reply to ‘A 
L jiary Aldermary ; this olnce he fulfilled Brief Discours,’ 1680, 8 vo, anon., but by 

• for the space of four years,’ when Aylmer Eobert Parsons or Persons [q. vj and dudi- 
inhibited mm. The parishioners fruitlessly oated to Queen Elisabeth by J. IL, i.e. Jolin 
petitioned for his restoralion, which they Howlot). 3. ‘A Godly Exhortation, by oo- 
had hoped to gain through the medial ion of casiou of the late iudgemeni of God, shewed 
Eobert Dudley, enrl of Leieoster [i^. v.] at Parris-gardon, the thirteenth doy of 
Aylmer found Feilde an especially obstinate lanvarie,’ 1683, 8 vo (written 17 Jan. ; dodi- 
puritan and complained that lio * had catiop to the Lord Mayor and others, 18 Jan. ; 
entered’ into great houses and taught, as he mainly against Sabbath-breaking, but in- 
anid God knows what.’ TTe thought, how- cidentally pleads for a total suppression of 
ever that 'these men . . . might bo profitably the stage). 

empioyed in Lanoashire, Staffordshire, His chief translations are : 1. L'Espine’s 
Shropshire, and such other like barbarous ‘Treatise of Oliristian Eighteousnos,’ 1578, 
countries, to draw the people from papism 8 vo. 3. Oalrin’s ‘ Thirteeno Sermons,’ 1070, 
and gross ignorance,’ and besought Burghloy 4lo (dedicated to the Earl of Bedford), 
totake measures for raising a fund for the 3. Calvin’s ‘ Foure Sermons,’ 1670, 4t.o (de- 
purpose (Stktpd, Aylmpr, 1831, pp, 38-7). dioated to fTenry, earl of irmitingdon). 
Hindered from preaching, Feilde bo;jnn_ to 4. De Mornoy's ‘ Treatise of the Church,’ 
produce translations of writings of foreign 1570, 8 vo (dedicated to Leicester; British 
ivinss ; the earliest of these, dedicated to Museum copy has Feihle’s autograph presen- 
Lady Tyrwhit, is dated ‘ from my pooro tation to tho Countess of Sussex). 6 . Boaa’s 
house in Grubstreat, this second of Novora- ‘Second Part of Questions ... the Saero- 
her, 1677.’ His most curious piece, tho monts,’1580,8vo. 0. Boza’s ‘ ludgement . . . 
‘Caveat’ (1681), shows a good deal of read- concerning a threefold order of Bishops’ 
ing, and is valuttlile for tho documents ora- [1580], 8 vo. 7. Ulevian’s' Exposition of the 
Wied. IIs edited the reports of oonforoncBs Symbolo of the Aposllosj’ 1581, Rvo (dodi- 
held hy prolestant divines with bldmund cnlud to Ambrose, enrl of Warwick). 8 . De 
Campion [q, v.] on 18, 23, 27 Sept. 1681 Mornay and I’ilosson’s ‘ Oliristian Modita- 
(appended to ‘A True Bqiovl of the Bis- lions,' l681,8vo. 0. Calvin's ‘ Prayers used 
nutation ... 31 Aug. 1581, ’ by Doans at ... readings upon ... Ilosea,' 1683, 8 to. 
Nowell and Diiyo, 168.3). lii this, ns in his llo wrote n preface to Virnt’s ‘ Exposition 
•Caveat,’ he calls bimsolf ‘student in iqion the Prayer of our Lordo,’ 1582, 4to, 
dininitie.' Tn his tract on tho catastrophe (ranelotod by .fohn Brooko [q. v.], and a de- 
al the bear-gardon, Paris-garden (1683), hie dicationlo JolmlCnox on blaltliewiv., 1683, 
only work 'published by anthoritie,’ he de- 8 vo. JTis aulograpb letter (26 Nov. 1681) 
BCtibes himself ns ‘minister of tho word to Loioestor (sipfnea Jo,' Feilde) is in Cotton 
of God.’ It is possible that for n short SIS. Titus B vii. fol. 33. 
time he was tolerated as n lecturer at 8 t. [Wood’s Alhnnin nioii. fBlis.s), i. 631 sq. ; 
Giloa’e, Oripplegate. llo presenlod to the Poster’s Alumni Oxen. IfiOO-lfl'l; Brook's 
privy council (8 and 13 Dec. 1683) articles. Lives of tho Puritans, 1813, i. 318 tq. ; Morris 
and nn abstract of his opinions, impugning M 8 .S. in Dr. Williams’s Library ; Fciblo’s u'ill 
the lawfulness of subscription to thoprnyor- at Somoreet TIouso ; information from tho Eov. 
book (Calendar of State Papers, Dora. Watkin Davies, Edgcoll; works citod nbovo.| 
1681-90, pj). 136, 136) ; he ie then do- A. G. 

aoribed as ‘a preacher of London.’ On FENNER, QEOHGE (d. lOOOP), nnvnl 
4 March 1684 he was susponded from preach- commander, was oppnronlly, like his relative 
in^, for holding in hie house an asecmbly of Tliomns Fcuticr [q . v. Suppl,],a native of Ohi- 
mmisteis, inoluding Scottish divines. Chester. Early in Elizabeth's reign ho appcqrs 

He died in March 1687-8, and was buried to have made a voyage to the Gold Coast, 
in St. Giles’s, OripplMate, on 26 March, and in October 1066 he was engaged in 
His will (made 16 Feb. 1687-8, pi-oved fitting out ships for anoUiev. The Spauisli 
IJnne 1688) leaves all to his wife Joane. ambassador, hearing of tho project, requested 
He left two eons, Theophilna Field [q. v.], Elizabeth to prevent his sailing, and on thft^ 
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instil ho was required to give bonds that he ! 
would not ‘ spoil any of the queen's subjects, 
nor traffic into India, or any other places 
privileged by the liing of Spain’ {Cnl. Slate 
Tapers, Dom. 16i7--80, pp. 379, 380; Cal, 
Simancaa MSS. looS-Br, pp. {>88, 693). 
Fenner probably interpreted bis engage- 
ments somewhat freely, and in the Azores 
he was treated by tho Portuguese like a 
pirate ; ho was attacked by a I'oyal squadron 
consisting of a galleon of four hundred tons 
and two caravels. He boat them off three 
times, and when on the following day the 
Portuguese were joined by two more cara- 
vels, Fenner handled them so roughly that 
they drew off and allowed liim to escape ; 
this action is claimed as the first ruvelation 
of the superiority of English gunnery (CoB- 
MTT, Brake and the Tudor Navy, 1. 93-6 j 
BraJce's Sitoeessors, rm. 173, 264). 

After his return Fenner occupied himself 
with trading in the Low Countries, and in 
1670 he petitioned Elizabeth for redress for 
the pillage of his ships by the Spaniards; 
again, in 1 676, ho eomphiincd of similar con- 
duct on the part of the Flushingurs. Tie 
was, however, given to froubooliim on his 
own account, and in November of tlio latter 
year ho captured two French ships and 
brought them into Portsmouth, whore thoy 
were seized by tho governmont. In Sep- 
tember 1684 he complained of the pillage of 
his ships while lying in tho harbour of 
Ilavro-do-Qraoe, but in March 1690-1 ho 
was summoned before (ho council for robbing 
Captain BoUcau of Eochelle aud neglecting 
to deliver up the goods, as he had xiromisen, 
to the French nnibnsijador. 

Fenner docs not appear to have accom- 
panied Bralco on any of his expeditions, but 
in 1688 he commanded the galleon LuicuHtor 
under Howard, whom, in 1601, he was 
ordered to join in command of the Lion in 
tho proposed expedition to tho const of Brit- 
tany. In May 1693 ho was aunt by tho 
council to report on tho ooudiliou of Bou- 
logne, whicli was throntoned bv the Spaniards 
and the catholic league. In 1 697 he accom- 
panied Essex on tho Islands voyage, Essex 
being commanded to souk his advice in cur- 
tain contingencies. In 1607, during tho 
alarm of the 'invisible' armada, Fonnor was 
ordered to cruise off tho norrh coast of S])ain 
to pick up intelligence of Spanish move- 
ments, and on 14 July ho brought into Ply- 
mouth nows of the approach of tho armad^ 
which occasioned tho famous naval mobili- 
sation of that year. The nows was false, 
the only force Ihrcatening England being 
Federigo Spinola's si.x galleys. To intercepit 
these Fenner sailed in the Dreadnought on 



up 1 _ . _ 

nola’s galleys. This appe'ar8“‘to“hrve'*S!; 
Fenner s last service at sea, and he proS 
died soon afterwards. J 

[C.1I. State Papers, Dom. 1647-1601- Atlmf 
the Privy Council, ed. Dasent; Cal.’atBeM 

MAS. ii. 122, vii. 100; Hakluyt's p3 

Navigations ; Corbett’s Drake and the Ti,a» 
Navy, ii. 226, 366-7, and Drake's 
Xiassim.] A. PP ' 

FENNER, THOMAS {d. 1600 P), naval 
commander, came of a Sussex family which 
produced several well-knoivn seamen in the 
sixl eonth century, the most notable of whom 
besides Thomas, wore Qeorge Fenner Fq \ 
Suppl.] and 'William Fenner (d. 1589), who 
wasroiir-admiral in Drake andNorris'sexpedi- 

tion to Coruna in 1589, and died on biawav 
homo of his wounds. Thomas and Geotiie 
were both iipparendy natives of Chichestet 
but the family was a numerous one, and it 
is hardly safe to assume tliot the naval com. 
mandor was the Thomas Fenner, a viotuallet 
who was on 38 Jan. 1679-80 committed to 
(he Fleet prison for exporting ordnance to 
Spain, was released on 7 Feb. following, and 
on 10 Nov. 168-1 was returned to parliament 
for Now Shorehain (Acts P.O. 1678-80, 
pp. 333, 380, 3K3_; O/j'i JRet. Members qf 
Pari. i. 416). It is also jirobable that tho 
exploits of Captain Fenner in the Azores in 
1666, which Mr. Corbett ascribes in his 
‘Drake and the Tudor Navy’ to Thomos, 
roolly belong to Georgo Fomier. 

Tliomas I'Wiior, however, who is described 
as ‘ one of Uio most daring and experienced 
ollicers of tlio limo ’ (Cobiuot, Brake mid 
the Tudor Navy, ii, 13, 13), aooompiuiied 
Drake as his Ilag-captain on board tho 
Elizabeth Baiiaventin'o on the Indies voyage 
of 1 686, and ho and Frobisher led the boat 
attack on Cartagena which was siiccessriil. 
In 1 687, probably as rear-admiral, bo com- 
manded the Dreadnought in Drake’s expe- 
dition to Cadiz, and in Jiuio was sent bade 
to ijondon with nows of tho burning of 
Philip’s fleet. In the year of the armada 
ho was xilacod in command of tlie Noupared 
and appioinlod Drake’s vice-admiral ana one 
of Howard’s innor council of war. He 
strongly approved of Drake's design, early in 
July 1688, of taking advantage of the north 
wind and attacking the armada on the coast 
of Spain, and his memorandum embodying 
these views is still extant (State Papers, 
Dom. Eliz. cexii. 10), Tho north wind 
failed, however, before the coast of Spain 
was reached, and on the way back Fenner 
was detached to oriiiso off the eoast a( 
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firittanT and collect news of the armada. 
Ceioined Drake a? the armada advanced, 
.n/fiuakt with distinction in the act ion off 
We of Wight and in the bat tie of Grnve- 
rTps" For his conduct on the latter ocea- 
ircndoia reported that Elizabeth had 
imfrhted him (Cal. isimancas MSS. 1587- 
iffll P 392)i 

wife’s ‘Book of Knights ’ and is not so stylod 

'"^G89^i'onner was again commanding 
theBreadnonnht, and as vice-admiral wont 
with Drake and Norris's expedition to Coruna, 

BB account of which he gave in a letter lo 

Bunrhley (State Papers, Dom. Eli*, coxxiv. 
13), lie had returned to Plymouth Sound 
by 14 July) and from there ho wrote lo 
ifalsinghnm saying that he proposed to 
employ the remainder of his lorlimo in a 
'joarney’ to the Indies. This is tho last 
mention of his name, and if the ‘journey’ 
ever took place he probably ])eribhed in it. 

[Cal. State I’aiiers, Dom. 1517-90; Cal. 
Simiincae Pipers, 1587-100.1 ; Avlt, of tlio Privy 
Council, eel. Dasaiit ; Iliiklnyl’s Principal! Nari- 
eations; Laiiglilon’a Doluat of tho iSpaiiiah 
Armada and Corbett’s iSpaiiiali AVar of 1580-7 
(Wavy Eeeorda Soc.) ; Corbott's Dr.iko and tho 
Tudor Navy, passim,] A. F. P. 

FERGUSON, IIIOIIARD SAUL (1837- 
1000), antiquary, born on 28 July 1837, 
was the eldor son of Joseph Ferguson 
(1794-1880) of Oarlislo, by his wife hlnr- 
garot (d, 2 Nov. 1811), daughter of Silas 
haul of Carlisle. The family aoUlod in 
Carlisle about 1700, and founded the ouUon 
industry in the city. lie was educated at 
Oarlislo grammar school, onlorod Shrowabitvy 
school in 1863, and waa admillod at St. 
John's College, Cambridge, as a scholar on 
14Morchl866. nogmdualed ll.A. in 1800, 
JI.A. ill 1803, and LL.M. in 1874. Tie was 
omitted a student of Liiicolii’s Inn on 
11 Oct. 1868, and was called to the bar on 
is June 1862, when ho coiumoucud practioo 
as an equity draughismnn and conveyancer, 
and joined the iiorlhern circuit, lie was 
examiner of civil law for Onnihridgu Univer- 
sity in 1868-9. His first lileraryprnduction 
was a series of articles upon ‘ Early Oum- 
herland and AVestmorland Friends ’ in tho 
‘ Carlisle Journal,’ a nnniher of biogrniiliicol 
sketches of leading quakers in tlie two coun- 
ties. They woro republished in boolc form 
jn 1871 (London, 8vo), and woro followed 
in the same year by ‘ Onmberlaud and AVest- 
morland M.l’.’s from tlio Rcstomtion to llie 
Reform Bill of 1867 ’ (London, 8vo), a hook 
containing a full political history of the 
counties. Prom January 1871 to J une 1872 
ho trovellod in Egypt, Australia, and Ame- 


rica for the sake of his health, and on his 
return gave the public an account of his 
oxporieuces in a series of letters in the 
‘ Carlisle Patriot,’ which wore reprinted, with 
tho addition of ' Loaves from a Theban Ouide 
Book,’ as ‘ Moss gathered byallolling Stone’ 
(Carlisle, J873, 8vo). 

After his return lie settled at Carlisle, 
and devoted himself to the study of local an- 
liqiulios. He ivas fortunate in the coni- 
pmiionshm of several men of like tastes, in- 
cluding Michael Waistcll 'Taylor [q. v,], 
Robert Ilarkness [q. v.], and Sir George 
Ployd Duckett. Already in 1866 ho had 
assisted to found tho Cumberland and AVest- 
motland Archicological and Antiquarian So- 
ciety, nnd from 1868 lie edited the society’s 
* Transactions.’ Under his guidance nearly 
the whole of Cuouherland and Westmore- 
land were oxplorod, and record made of 
onstlcs, cliurches, liouscs, manuscripts, and 
old customs. On the death of Camin Simp- 
son in 1886 Ferguson succeeded him as 
president of the society. Ilis own especial 
period was that of the Roman occupation of 
tliimhorland. Under his core tho colloclioti 
of Roman antiquities at the city museum 
at TulUo IIoiiRO became extensive and valu- 
able. 

Perguson was made a magistrate of the 
county of Cumberland in 1872, and a mom- 
bor of tho Oarlislo city hunch in J 881. In 
1880 ho was elected eluiirmanof quarter ses- 
sions. _ lie was elected n mombor of tho Car- 
lisle oily rmmcil in 1 878, and took advantage 
of his position lo gain access to the nncieut 
munimpnlB of tho city, many of whieli he 
published. In J 881-2 ho was chosen mayor 
and was ro-oloct(*d in tho following year, 
lie svfts n strong siipporlor of the eity 
privileges, and when oouiil y councils wore in- 
slitutud in January 1889 and ho svas elected 
ft maiubcr for Carlisle, ho lost no opportunity 
of urging the rights of tho city. He was 
0110 01 the earlioet promoters of the prnjoct 
by which Tullio Ilniiso was approxiriated 
for the use of tho city and furnisliud with a 
muBoum, a publio library, a suhool of 
Rcionce and art, and art gallorics. Under 
his influence AA’illiam Jackson was induced 
to bequeath to tho city the Jackson llbraw, 
n valuahlo collection of local literature. In 
recognition of his services tho corporation 
conferred uxioii liiin the honorary freedom 
of the city in 1896. 

In 1887 the bishop of Carlisle, Harvey 
Goodwin [q, v. Suppl.], appointed Perguson 
ohanoollor of tho diocese, an office which had 
not hitherto been held by a layman, Per- 
guBon was elected a follow of the Society of 
Antiquaries on 1 March 1877, mombor of the 
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feoyal AroJiSEoloffioal Institute about 1878, 
p,n(i a fellow of the Bocietr of Antiquaries of 
Scotland in 1880. In 1895 he was ad- 
mitted an honorary member of the Glasgow 
Archoiological Association. He was a vice- 
president of the Eoyal ArohteoloBical In- 
stitute and of the Surt ees Society. Ferguson 
died at Carlisle on 3 March 1900, at 
his residence, 74 Lowther Street. _ In 
August 1867 he married, at Kew, Georgiaua 
Fanny, eldest daughter of Spencer Shelley 
of Kichmond House, Kew, principal clerk of 
the treasury, and granddaughter of Sir John 
Shelley, sixth baronet (d. 28 March 1852). 
He was separated from her in 1873, and 
divorced her in December 1877. ^ her ha 
had one son, Spencer Charles Ferguson, 
captain in the Northumberland fusiliers, 
andoue daughter, Margaret Josephine, who 
married in 1890 the liev. Frederick Luke 
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menta Karleoleusia,’ 189.3. U ‘TtoU . 
Chartes of the City of Carlisle,’ 1894 


. xAiLiiH oi uumDeriand and 
’ “ Fefaee to HuA 

Vertebrate Ftm 
nnd, 1803. He was a contributor 


morland,’ 1892, and a 
Alexander M 
of Lakeland,' 

to the ‘Antiquary,’ ‘lteliqhJ.y 7 ;; 4 “Z 

Archffiologia *^01 the Society of AntiquBrie& 
[Hlagle, June 1000; Shrewsbnry School B... 
gistor, 1808, p. 112; Foster's Men at theHir 
1885; Buvke’s liiinded Gentry; Oariisio Journut’ 
6 March 1000.] ]j_ j_ q ' 

Puritan divine, 

[fieo Fbilpi].] 


Holland Millard, vicar of Aspatria. Fer- 
guson’s portrait, painted by JSlr. Sephton, 
was presented to him by the corporation of 
Carlisle in 1890. A replica hangs in tho 
vestibule of Tullie House. 

Beflides the works alrsadjr mentioned 
Ferguson wrote, in conjunction with his 
brother, Charles John Ferguson, ‘A Short 
Historical Account of Lanercost ’ (London, 
1870, 8 vo). He contributed: 1. 'Carlisle' 
(London, 1889, 8 vo) to tho ‘Diocesan His- 
tories ’ of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 2. ‘A History of Cum- 
Derland’ (London, 1800, 8 vo) to iSlliol 
Stock's ‘ Popular County Ilistorios.’ 3. ‘ An 
Archoiological Survey of Cumberland and 
■Westmorland ’ (1893) to tho ‘ Archroologia ’ 
of the Society of Autiquarloa (vnl. liii.) 
4, 'A History of Weslraorland' (London, 
1694, 8 va) to ‘ Popular County Ilistorios.’ 
6 . ' C’arlislo Cathedral ’ (Loudon, 1808, 8 vo) 
to ‘ English Cathedrals.’ IIo edited for the 
Cumberland and Westmoreland Archroolo- 
gical Society: 1. ‘Miscellany Accounts of 
the Diocese of Carlisle,’ by William Nieol- 
sou [q. V.], 1877. 3, ‘ Old Church Plate in 
the Diocese of Carlisle, with Iho blakors 
and Maries,’ 1882. 8 . ‘ An Accompt of tho 
most considerahlo Estates and Families in 
the County of Cumbcrlniid,’ by .Tohu Den- 
ton, 1887 (Tract Soriea, No. 2). 4. With 
W. Nanson, ‘ Some Municipal llocords of 
fhe City of Carlisle,’ 1887. 6 . ‘ Description 
of the County of Cumberland,’ by Sir Daniel 
Fleming [q. v.] (Tract Scries, No. 3). 6 . ‘A 
cursory Eolation of all tho Antiquities and 
Familyes in Cumberland,’ 1890 (Tvapt Series, ; 
No. 4). 7. ‘ Account of the City and Dio- 
cese of Carlisle)’ by Hugh Todd [ 3 . v.], 1800 
feact Series, No. 6 ). 8. ‘ Notitia Ecclesiro 1 
04{:l]eclralis Oorliolensis,’ by Todd, 1893 j 


FINDLAY, SxB GEORGE (1820, 
1893), general manager of the Lwifloa and 
North-Western railway, bom ot Ttsintiip 
Lancashire on 18 May 1839, was thsyonneet 
son of George Findlay (/I. 1868) at Gran- 
town, Inverness, by his wife Agnes ( 4 . 
18.35), daughter of Henry Courtenay of 
Gloagow. Ilis father, descended from a 
family of small tenant farmers residing at 
Ooltnold in tho parish of Alves in Elgin 
heoamo an inspeclor of masonry under the' 
great engineer, George Stephenson, nnd was 
engaged in building the WBll-known skew 
bridge pear Rainhill at tho time of bis eon's 
birth. Tho youngor George resided with bis 
father siiccossivoly at Livorpool, Coventry, 
and Halifax, where ho attended the gram- 
mar school. At the age of fourteen be left 
school and worked ns a mason on the IlaUfax 
hrancli roilway, thou in course of oonstruo- 
t ion. Two yoars later he was assistant to bis 
elder brother James on tho Trent Valley 
Railway. Tho brothers were in the employ 
of Thomas Brassoy [q .v.], with whom George 
remained connected for seventeen years. 
Braasey early appvecialed ]iis abilities, and 
afterwards gave him opportunity to use 
them. On tho coraplotion of tho Trent Valley 
line in 1847, Findlay procoedod to Loudop, 
and entered the sorviee of Messrs. Braneome 
& Gwyther, contractors, by whom he was 
employod in building the new engine sheds 
of tlio London oud North-Western Railway 
Company at Camden Town, and the 
'Round House ’ at Chalk Farm. He afte^ 
wards was oiigagod, under Messrs. Grissel 
& Pelo, in building the new bouses of parlia- 
ment, and fashionod with his own hand 
much of tho stone tracery of the great 
window at the oast end of Westminster 
IIoll. Within a year he left London mid 
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till 18-19 under Brassoy’s 

*’«!?^omarjones, in the oonatruotion of 
‘r Harecastle tunnel on the North Staftbrd- 
‘SfiTBliiway. Ou the completion of this 
widOTtook the contract for building 
r» nrincipol tunnel entrances, and was for 
‘ lit time in ctarep of the construction of 
bndU on the Ohiirnet Valluy branch 
'f ft,, iforth Staffordshire linilway between 
toXu rmd Alton. Before the close of 1849 
flruffieT appointed him assistant engineer 
„nJer his agent, Miles Bay, in charge of 
theming and brickwork of the Walton or 
Sutton tunnel on the Birkenhoad, Lanca- 
diire. and Cheshire Railway, 
la 1860, when Messrs. Brassey k Field 
the construction of the first 
section of the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
Builway between Hereford and Ludlow, 
Findlay was appointed engineer and auiter- 
jnf pniioS the making of the line. On its 
completion in April 1863 Brassoy, deciding 
to take a lease of it and ivork it himsolt, 
ofieied Findlay the post of manager, which 
ho accepted after some hesUalion. Brassey 
placed mplicit confidouco in him, sohloni 
troubling liimself about, the details of the 
accounts, and only iniiuirliig, ‘ George, have 
you got enough moiiiiy in tho bank to pay 
the rent P' In 1868, when tho railway 
was extended from Ludlow to lleroford, it 
fwnied a connection with tho Newjiort, 
Abemavemiy, and lleroford Railway, Avhieh 
the London and North-Western Company 
had undertaken to worlc. Brassey con- 
tracted to supply tho Incomnlivo jinwor on 
this line, and Findlay thus first came ini o re- 
lations with tho Louden ond North- Wustovn 
Company. 

In 1803 the London and Nortli-AVosterii 
and Great Western Companies I onk a joint 
lease of the Shrewsbury and llorefevd'liue. 
Findlay assisted in conducliiig tliis transac- 
tion, which proved of benefit to botli com- 
panies. The Norlh-Weslorn appointed him 
their district manager for Shropshire tuid 
.South Wales, Witli tho ooncurronco of 
the North-Western board he also accoptod 
the post of mauagor of tho Oswestry, Now- 
town,and Llanidloes Railways from Thomas 
Savin, who had leased those lines. Ills 
authority was subsequently extended over 
the Hereford, Ilay, ond Brocon Railway; 
the Brecon and Merthyr, tho Old Bumnoy 
Rwlway, and the extension of tho Obwcslry 
and Newtown Railway to Aberystwyth and 
Towyn. His re-sponsibility extended to all 
departments on those lines, Savin leaving 
everything to him, including the arrango- 
ments in connection with tho opening up of 
new districts, 


This arrangement with Savin lasted from 
January 1862 till December 1864, when 
Findlay realised that a change was in- 
evitable. Savin had engaged in the promo- 
tion of the Cambrian system of railways, 
and Findloy perceived clearly that the 
system could not be commercially successful, 
at least for many years. IIo laid his views 
before (Sir) Richard Moon, chairman of the 
North-Western Company, and procured his 
transfur a1 the end of 1804 to Euston station, 
when) he was appointed general goods ma- 
nager to the London and North-Western 
Railway. Tn 1874 he was advanced to the 
post of gciioral traffic manager, and in 1880, 
on Bie rotiromoiit of William Cawkwell, to 
that of general manager. 

Wliile at Eustonhe was largely concerned 
in the development of the through traffic 
between England and Ireland by theDublin 
and Holyhead route. He was a familiar 
figure in parliamentary committee rooms 
and before royal commissions from 1864 on- 
wards, and enjoyed the reputation of being 
an adrairablo witness, lie was a strong 
opponent of the Mnncheister Ship Canal, 
appearing as an adverse witue.sB on si.x oc- 
casions. Tn 1888 aovoral of his suggestions 
were adopted by government ns modifica- 
tions of the policy in regard to Irish rail- 
ways, recommomlod by the royal commission 
on Irish public works. At tlie prolonged 
inquiry bel’oro the board of trade in 1889 
08 to tliH rovihecl schedules of maximum 
rales mid charges preforred by the cora- 

I ianiea unclor tho railway and canal traffic 
fill of JRHR, ho was imdor examination for 
eight dayS/ and was highly complimented 
by the clmirinan. Lord Balfour of Biirlolgli, 
on tho quality of his (,'vidoucu. In 1891 ho 
doclinod joining tho royal commisbion to 
inquire info tlio rolalions between capital 
and labour, but appeared before it as the 
chief witness on bolialf of the railway com- 

S allies. Cn tho retiremont of Sir Richard 
Toon in tho samo yoor, Findlay was offered 
the post of olmirronn of tho London and 
North-Wostern Company, but proliivrcd to 
retain bis more arduous position. 

Findlay was well known as a lecturer on 
railway matters, and ho dorelopod a locturo 
on tlio ‘Working of on English Railway,’ 
dolivorod at tho Chatham School of Military 
Engineering, into a volume on ‘ The Work- 
ing and Managomout of an English Rail- 
way ’ (London, 1880, 8vq), a valuable prac- 
tical treatise, which had reached a fifth edi- 
tion in 1894, under the editorship of S. M. 
Philip, and is widely studied bow in Eng- 
land and abroad. 

Findlay wa^ elected an associate of th^ 
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Institution of Civil Engiueeis on 1 Dec- olways been llbeTol, but in the home »iit 
1874. lie was a lieutenant-colonel of the controversy of 1886 it took, and hassiJ* 
engineer and railwiyr volunteer staff corps, adberod to, a strong- unionist line, n'' 
justice of the peace w Middlesex, and_ from adoption of this attitude by the leadip^ 
1889 an alderman of the county council. At Scottish paper was a political event of / 
the Paris Exhibition in 1889 ho acted os small import.^ During the period of py,’ 
vice-president of a committee formed for the lay’s coiiiiection with the ‘Scotsman’ tbi- 
purpose of exhibiting a oolleotion of appli- influence and circulation of the paper np» 
ances, past and present, used in the convey- enormously enhanced, and its proprietor hi-, 
ance of passengers and merchandise, and came a rich man, Dut he lived nnostea- 
was created a chevalier of the legion of taliously, and regarded his wealth ohiellr 
honour. lie was knighted in 189d. _ as a means of boneflling his fellow-citizens 

Pindlay died on ilO March 1893 at his IIo did not approve of poethninoiis heneio! 
residence. Hill House, Edgware, Middlesex, lence, hut spent large sums on public obiects 
and was buried at Whitchurch on SO March, during his lifetime. At tlie cost of more 
In his later days he wos the moat prominent iJmn 70,0001. he presented to the nation the 
figure among railway men in England, lie Scottish Kational Portrait Gallery m Ejjj. 
had an admirable talent for organisation and hiirgh, a fine building, which wns opened 
direction, and was capable of intense labour, on 16 July 1889 ; it also provides acoommo- 
Tlis jocular remark to a committco of tho dotioiilortheScottishSocietyof Antiquaries, 
House of Commons that he could manage Findlay had a cultivated taste for art, and 
nil tho railways in Ireland, and find time as a member of the board of manufactures' 
for two days' fishing a week, was based on took a prominent part in the direction of the 
no exaggerated estimate of hie own capacity. Scottish National Gallery, to the collections 
He was twice married. By his first wife, of which ho contributed with great gene- 
Annie, daughter of Swoneton Adameon of roaity. _ To many learned, charitable, or 
Ilugeley in Staflbrdshire, he had a large ueofiil institutions ho gave not only money 
family, of whom four eons nud two daugh- i hut lime. _Ho was soevotnry for six yeati, 
ters survived Iiinii she died iii 1883. In Uo tho Society of Antiquaries. He took 
1886 lio married Oharlotto, daughter of Pryso part in tho movomont for opening tbenni- 
Jacob of Bridgend, Glamorganshire, vorsity of Edinburgh to femole students, 

and was prusideiii of the association for tbn 
medical education of women. He was a 
director of the Sick Ohildren’s Hospital in 
Edinburgh, and was ono of tho founders of 
tho Society for Improving the Condition of 
tho Poor. On his ostato of Aberloiir in 
Bnntl’ahiro, which ho acquired in 1886, be 
spent more than ho received in reclaiming 
land, making roads, and building cottages 
for Ills tenants. Avoiding civic and political 
contest 8, ho never held a municipal office, 
ond he rofiisud tho offor of a baronetcy; but 
ho gladly accepted the highest honour wbicli 
hie foHow-citiisoiia could bestow, when in 
1 80(1 they confurrod upon him the freedom of 
tho city. Ho died at Ahcrloiir on 16 Oct, 
1898; ho married in 1863 Miss Susan Leslie, 
and loft ten children. 

A lovor of literature and a wide reader, 
Findlay was especially fond of 'Wordawottli 
and Keats. In his youth ho had been inti- 
mate with Do Quinoey, of whom he pub- 
lished 'Forsonal liecoileclione,’ Edinbutgb, 
1886, 8vo. He also wrote an antiquarian 
history of Hatton House in Midlothinu, | 
where he resided for some yeiirs. lindlay 
was a member of tho established church of 
Scotland : hie roligious views were strong, 
but ontiroly devoid of eeclarianism ovbitter- 
nees. In person ho was somewhat below 


[Memoir by Pliillp founded on nntobiogmphical | 
notes by Findlay, which first appeared in the 
Procoedinga of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, 1892-3, xciii. 302-71, mid was re- 
printed in tho fifth edition of Ins Working and 
Simingemont of .m English Eailwny (with por- 
rriiit) ; Times, 27, 30, 31 March 1893 ; Knihmy 
News, 1 April 1893.] E. I. C. 

FINDLAY, JOHN HTTOIHE (1834- 
1898), newspaper proprietor ond public 
bonefaclor born at Arbroath on 21 Oct, 
1824, was the son of Poter Findloy, and 
grand-nephew of John Hilchie, oiio of tho 
foundei's of tho ‘Sootsmon’ newspaper [sou 
under Rvrcinn, 'Wii.i.iam, 1781-1831]. lie 
was educated at the Bathgate academy and 
in tho university of Edinburgh. In 1 ho 
entered the ‘ Scotsman' office. It was then 
a small paper, published twice a week at the 
prico of Toiirpence. At first engaged on tlio 
commercial side, Findlay afterwards took 
part in editing tho paper. In April 1868 ho 
bocamo a partner in tho firm ; and on tho 
deatli of hie great-uncle in 1870, the bulk of 
the property passed into his hands. In hia 
later years he gave up the immediate direc- 
tion of his paper, bnt never ceased to take a 
docq> interest in it and to control its general 
][whcy. The politics of the ' Scotsman’ havo 
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the middle height, spflie, 
-w™. Hie features we 


and of a fait eom- 
wero sharply out, hie 


in^nn iiw ACWKU1.W0 ..w-w ... — , 

^^ion shrewd but Itindly. A portrait, 
toge Kcid. P.Ei.A., has been 
"L^ as a memorial in the Scottish ^ ationiU 
Ctrait Gallery. Findlay was an admirable 
hMt His eonversation wn.s pointed and 
vtorous, seasoned by dry humour, and en- 
Krened by 0 store of witty and oharaelunstic 
taecdote. 

fObituary notices, private information, and 
piisMal recollections.] G. W. P. 

pnrLASOIT, WILLIAM FEAlfOTS 
/jjjlg-iaM), legal svrilcr and journalist, 
of Thomaa Finlnson of Oamberwoll, 
Surrey, was born in 1818, enterod ns a 
Ptttdent of the Middle Tomplu on 6 .Ian. 
1841 and for some years practised as a 
^nitl pleader under the bar, roporting also 
to several years, as a member or the 
iffimes’ parliamentary corps, in the gallery 
of the House of Commons. He was oalled 
to the bar on 21 Nov. 1851, and jolnod Iho 
south-eastern circuit, lie was a volumi- 
nous wriler upon legal suhipcls, and for 
nearly half a century ho held the post of 
chief lagal reporter for the ‘ Times.’ lu the 
latter capaeity he rocoi'dad in a masterly 
manner the immeroiis e«iwe* etU‘live» tried 
in the court of queen’s bench. Ainoug the 
members of his profession ho was held in 
each high esteom that, although only a 
stuff-gown man, ho was appointed one of 
the masters of the bench of tho Sliddle 
Temple. Ho died on 11 March J8i)5 at his 
lesidence, 13 Coinpdon Hill I toad, Kensing- 
ton. 

Among his svorlcs arc; 1. ‘A Fiuloclion 
of Leading Cases on Pleading nud Parties 
to Actions, with praclioal Notes,’ London, 
1847, 8vo. 3. ‘Thu Catholic Iliorarchy 
lindicated by tbo Lasv of England,’ London, 
ISBl, 8vo. 3. ‘Iteport of tho Trial and 
Preliminary Proceedings in I be Case of tbo 
Queen on the Prosuculion of G. Acbilli v. 
Dr. Newman, with an Introduetiou and 
Notes,’ London, 1852, Rvo. J. ‘An Essay 
an the Ilislory and PlilbctH of tho Laws of 
Ifortmain, and the Laws against Tostn- 
mentavy Dispositions for Pious Purposes,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Acts for the 
better liegidation of Chai'ilahle 'rrusls, with 
Notes and an Introduction on tho Jnrisdio- 
tion exercised over them by the Court of 
Ohanoery,’ London, 1 86.5, 13mo. G. ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Influence and (Ifllcial Iiitviguo, ns 
recently disclosed in tho Inquiry before a 
" ’ ■ Committee on tho Affair of the 
London, 1868, 8vo. 
i Practical Exposition of tho 


Ameer of Soindo,’ 
7, 'A Byief and Prac 


Law of Charitable 'Trusts,’ London, 1800, 
12mo. 8. ‘A Treatise on Martial Law, as 
allowed by the Law of England in time of 
llobollion,' London, 18G0, 8vo. 9. ‘Com- 
menlarius upon Martini Law,’ London, 1807, 
8vo. 10. ‘A Hoview of tho Authorities ns 
lo the repression of Itiot or llebellion, with 
special reforenco to Criminal or Civil Lia- 
bility,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 11. ‘A History 
of the Jamaica Cose,’ London [1808], 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 1809. 13. ‘ A Dis.serlation on the 
History of Iloreditary Dignities, particularly 
as to their course of descent , and their for- 
feitures by iitlaindar. With special referenoo 
to tho case of the Earldom of Wiltes,’ 
Loudon, 1809, 8vo, 13. ‘Justice to a Colonid 
Governor; or some considerations on tho 
case of NFr. Eyre ; containing the substance 
of all tho documents . . . relating tliovoto,’ 
London, 1809, 8vo. 1 4. ‘ The History of the 
Law of 'Tenures of Land in England and 
Ireland; with particular refmimee to In- 
lu’rilttblo Tenancy,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
16. ‘An Exposition of our Judicial System 
and Civil Procedure, as reconstrur.led under 
tho Judieatuve Acts,’ London, 1870, 8vo. 
10. ‘The Judgment of the Judicial Com- 
mittee in tho Folkestone Hitiml Case, with 
an Historical Introduction and Notes, ’ Lon- 
don, 1877, 8vo. 17. ‘Tim Judicial Uoia- 
mittee of the Privy Council. The History, 
Constitution, and Charaolerof the Judicial 
Committee of tho Privy Couneil,’ Loudon, 
1878, 8vo. 

[Foslor's Men at tbo Bur, p. 168; Timos, 
13 March 1806 ; Journalist, 10 March 1806, n, 
0-1.1 T. C. 

FITZBALL, EDWARD (1793-1873), 
dramatist and miscollanoous wriler, born at 
Bnrwell, near Mildcnhall, Cambridgeshire, 
in 1793, was tho second son of Robert Ball, 
a ihnner (d, 1803), and grandson of 'the 
celebrated i)r. Ball of Mlldeiihall,’ IBs 
mother, whoso maidon name was Fitz, was 
the well-endowed widow of Brundish 
hlarker of Bury St. Edmunds. Ilia father 
was ruined by negleeling his farm for tho 
attract ions of Newmarket, and his mother 
had dilllculty in carrying on tho business, 
which was ovenlually sold for 1 2,0004, Ed- 
ward woseduealed nliAlbortiis Parr's school 
ntNowmarkol; lie thou started as apprentice 
in a printing houso at Norwich, 1809-13. 
Having married in 18M, he started a small 
prmting houso and magazine of his own, 
which proved a failure. Before this ho had 
boon greatly impressed by some performancoe 
at tho Norwich Theatre. He had olroady 
written somo voi’sos In emulation of Robert 
Blomfield, adopting tUe sigqatuirp Fitzbol], 
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VauxWlil 881 by the 

f a tenor eon^g by Sims llcevee. 

nrhirtv-flve Years of a Dramatio Author’a 
■ ,.n^9 as Almanac, 1878 j lira, 2 Nov. 

Str. London Novre. 8 Nov. ,1873 (po^ 
Ifat'- Times, 29 Oct. 1873 i Narrotte Bnlfo, his 
Ad Wok. 1882, passim; PlanohA’B Ho- 
Hi - Bimn’a Th/stago, 1840; Wroth'a 
tf to Pleasure GaMens. p. 3 1 9 ; Boiiee’a JVriidorn 
Si8hBioe.i.col. 1056; Brown’bBiographicvl 


S»euns.p. 248; Brit. Mua.ad.l 

ITTZQBRAIiDi JAMES EUWAltD 
naiS-18BB), priine minialor and native 
iniater, New Zealand, sou of Ourald FiU- 
ceisU of Queen's county, waa burn a( Bath, 
ind educated at Trinity Oolli-ge, Onnibridge, 
irhere he graduated B.A. in 1842. In 
lg 44 he entered the eervice of the depart- 
ment of autiqui ties m the Briliah Mueoiim 
end became undois-aocivt ary of tho niueoum 
in 1849. Shortly afterwards, however, ho 
fell under the inlluenca of Edwaiil Oihboii 
iVakefleld [q. v.] and John liohort Oodloy 
fn T.l who were than organising tho oluivoh 
ofEftgland colony by which Oauterhury in 
the south island of New Zealand was aetth'd. 
He resolved to da Vote hhtiHelf to tho (Mtlor- 
pris8,andinl850 Bailed for Lyltulloii in one 
of the four ships which carried tho nionuers 
(rf the Cantethury sotllonionl, A drinking 
song written by hirti on tho voyage, ‘ 'I’he 
Kignt Wofeh of the OhavloUe Jane,’ ex- 
presses with some spirit the aims and feelings 
of the Canterbury nllgrims. 

Arrived in New Zealand, Ktsfiorald com- 
bined with humour and energy tho various 
duties of editor of the scltleinnnt'e (Irst 
newspaper, ‘ Tlio Lyttelton Times,’ ina^ieettir 
of police, and immigration oillcor. llis pen 
helped agitation for a free constitution, 
end When this Was successful and Canterbury 
became a self-governing provinco, ho was 
elected in 1863 its first siiporinlendiml, and 
^0 momher for Lvttolton in the first Now 
Zealand parliamont Next year this parlio^ 
meat met, and on the invitulion of aoting- 
govemor Wynyard, Eilzgorahl, tonethiir 
With Sir l^ederick Aloysiiis Weld fq. v.l 
^tmed a ministry. His cabinet was a Iiybrid 
body Consisting half of elected membors of 
the new legislature and half of tho old per- 
manent ofScials who had administered aflairs 
wMle New Zealand was yet a crown colony. 
Thissingular arrangement broke down nt tho 
outset, Eitzgetald resigned, and responsible 
jjovemment wfts virf gaily postponed for two 


years, when the old ollicials were pensioned 
and retired. Meanwhile Fitzgerald, as super- 
intendent of Canterbury, was active in main- 
taining the Wakefield land system there, 
under which the public lands were for many 
years sold without restriction of area to ail 
purchasers able to pay Sf. an acre m cash 
tor them, lie was also a warm advocate of 
national as opposed to clerical school teach- 
ing. From 1867 to 1869 he was in England 
as immigration agent for Oantorhury, and 
on his return thB_ province, in recognition at 
his work, gave him the Kprings estate. In 
1861 he iuunded ‘ Tlie Press ’ newspaper, of 
which he was editor, and after a short time 
sole propriet or. lie was a lucid and vigorous, 
indeed at (iiries a brilliant, writer, and though 
murnalism yielded him no money profit, ‘ The 
Press’ quickly hecamo, and still remains, 
one of the leading newspapers of the colony. 

In 1862 Fitzgorold re-entered parliament, 
there honourably to distinguish lumsolf by 
hie eloquent pleading fur tho right of the 
Aloori race to sjiocial ropresentai ion in both 
liousOH— a privilege which was granted, 
though not unt il after his retirement. F'or 
a few weeks in 1866 ho was native minister 
under Bir Frederick Weld, but in 1806 ho 
quitted politics to join the civil service, in 
which the last thirty yeors of his life Were 
spent. At first oontrollor-gonoral, he was 
made coinmissiuner of audit in 1872 and 
eonttoller and audit or-goneral in 1878, and 
was tlmmghoiit a vigilant and honourable 
publie servant. On rave occasione he de- 
livered publio addi'CHses, veined both lor thoir 
fhimgUt and charm of style. Tlie best ro- 
membei'ed of I, hose was tlie lino speeoh made 
in 1 868 to t lioCiint erbury pilgrims gathered in 
the coimeil chamber in Olinstcburch to wel- 
come (Joorgo William, fourth baron Lyttel- 
ton [q. V.], one of their scttloraenl’s founders. 
Another addruse, given at Wellington in 
j8U8, coutain(>d an appoal for bihlo-ronding 
in llio Btato sobools; a third showed sym- 
pathy with (Jhristian socialism. Tn earlier 
life he was perhaps the brightest and most 
Attractive publie speaker of his time in New 
Zealand, and undoubtedly dieplayed a rare 
cumbination of wit, dash, and emotional 
power. Aide alike with tongue and pen, 
gifted with courage and kindly sympathies, 
oultivatod, high-minded by inetinct, Fitz- 
gerald only needed a greater measure of 
pmiouce, pationce, and tenacity to have left 
a much deeper mark on the history of Now 
Zealand, and to have held his place in the 
fkmt rank of her active publio men to the 
end of his days. As it was, duller men 
outstayed him. 

In 'i.863 ho ediipti the 'i;;OttoT8 qttd 
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Speeches of John Eohert Godloy,’ for -which 
he -wrote an introductory shetch, lie mar- 
ried Fanny Erskine, daughter of George 
Draper, and had thirteen children, of whom 
four sons and throe daughters sui'vi-ved him. 
He died at Wellington, Ne-w Zealand, on 

2 Aug. 1890 (JTimes, 6 Aug. 1896). 

rWilliam Q-ishorne’a Now Zanhind Riiloi's 

and Statesnien (1840-97), 2nd edit. London, 
1897 : The Press, Christclmroh, New Zealand, 

3 Aug. 1 890, ohitti.iry notice by Hon. W. B. 0 I- 

lestou , W. P. lieovfs’e The Long White Cloud, 
London, 1898; G-. W. Rusdon’s History of How 
Zealand, Melbourne, 1898 ; Philip KounaU’s 
Dictionary of Australasian Hiogr,iphy, London, 
1892.1 W. P. B. 

FITZGERALD, JOHN DAVID, Lonn 
FitzGbkald (1816-1889), Irish judge and 
lord of appeal, second son of David Fitz- 
Gerald, a Dublin merchant (see J[ai>dbn, 
United Irishman, 3rd ser. 2nd edit. pp. 309 - 
378), was horn in Dublin on 1 May 1816. 
His mother, Catherine, was daughter of 
David Leahy, merchant, of Dublin and Lon- 
don, and sister of Edward Daniel Leahy 
[q. V.], the portrait painter. Ho was edu- | 
cated at a private school at Williamstown, 
near Dublin, kept by a Mr. Mundy, and then 
of some repute. Choosing the bar as his 
profession, he was admitted a student of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, in Hilary term 183J, 
and of Gray's Inn on 1 May of the some year, 
was called to the Irish bar in Easter term 
1888, and shortly afterwards joined _ the 
Munster circuit, then the leading circuit in 
Ireland. * Ilia ^rogi'ess at the bar was un- 
exampled for ramdity ’ (‘ Recollections of the 
Munster Bar,’ Law Mayasine and Laio Jte- 
view, v. 269). Business llrst came to him 
in the court of chancery, but his practice 
increased so rapidly on circuit that he de- 
voted himself to t he common low courts, and, 
at o time when pleading was often more 
important than merit, was reputed the best 
pleader at the Irish bar. Jlis industry was 
immense, and be bimsulf attributed his rapid 
success largely to the fact that he utilised 
the whole of hie time and gavo up to svork 
the spare half-hours which other men 
wasteu. In 1847 FitzGerald was made a 
Q.C., and almost immediately became the 
leader of his circuit and possessed of ono of 
the largest practices in the Dublin eourts. 
As early as 1817 Richard Lalor Sboil [q.v.] 
advised his entering parliament as likely to 
he made a law oflicer. This advice was not 
taken till 1862, when at the general election 
of that year FitzGerald was relumed in the 
liberal interest lor Ennis, defeating the 
O’Gormau Mahon [q. v.j^aflor a severe con- 
test by thirteen vptes. tu 1866, op the for- 


mation of the first Palmerston ministrr i 
was appointed solicitor-general for 
In the same year he Yns elected a bawT; 
of the King’s Inns. In April 1866 
came attorney-general and was sworn of ti 
Irish privy council. Not long afterward. , 
serious attack was made upon himbvThi,™ 
Berry Cusack-Smith [q.v.], the Irfiaato 
of tlie roll8._ The T.pperaiy bank, of whid 

M.P. for lipporary, had been dirsctorawK 
being wound up before that judge. WWfe 
the proceedings were pending, James Sadleir 
absconded. In a speech from the boneh of 
an extra-judicial character the mna tg, ; a. 
rolls charged FitzGerald with having con- 
nived nt Bndleir’s escape from justice ‘for 
reasons -which the public well Imew.’ A 
charge so serious ond unusuol, made by a 
judge of high posilion ogainst the first law 
oillcer of the crown, caused considerable 
sensation, and led to a discussion in parlia- 
ment. FitzGerald’s answer was crushing 
and complete. In a clear and detailed state- 
ment (16 July 1660) he showed omicliisiTely 
that, as soon as information reached him of 
James Sadleir’s suspected crime, prompt stepe 
had been taken to investigate the ease, and 
tliat Sadloir’s flight before the issuo of a 
warrant for his apprehension liad been due 
to the injudicious and irremilar observations 
of the master of tho rolls himself (Eanmrd, 
cxliii, 806). lie concluded his speech ' amid 
loud and general cheering’ {Times, 16 July 
1860). Wliile attorney-general he brought 
in and passed through parliament, in tlie 
session of 1866, the hill for establishing a 
cotirb of clmncory appeal in Ireland, 19 & 30 
Viet. 0 . 92. In 1868 FitzGerald went out 
with the liberal government, and on their 
return to powor in 1869 again became at- 
torney-ghneral for Ireland. In Fobruaty 
1860 ho was appointed a justice of the court 
of queen’s boncii in Ireland in siiccossion to 
Louis Perrin [q. v,] While attorney-general 
he had been informally offered the chief 
secretaryship of Iroland, but had intimated 
his desire to oontinuo his professional caicer. 
Among tho remarkahlo cases in which he 
was engaged as law ofTieor are Reg. v, 
Pelohorino (1865 ; of. State Trials, new ser. 
1086, report by James Doyle, Dublin, 1866); 
Reg. u. Spollon (1867), trial of JomMSpollen 
for tho murdor of Mr. Little, Dublin, 1867 ; 
Reg. V. Coawaj (Times, 10 and 22 Feb. 1868), 
a prosecution ordered by the House of Com- 
mons (28 July 1867) of the Rev. Peter 
Conway, a eatfinlio priest, for intimidating 
voters at the Mayo election. Wliile on the 
TvisK boneh some of the most impoitpt 
pgsos of tjip time ''vefo tyied before bini| 
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anT:^cliard Pigott [q. v.] 1 
•n 1868: Charles Stewart Parnell [q.v.] and 
Shera in December 1880 and January 1881 
(U Cox, 0.0. 608). Ilis stalemont of the 
law of criminal conspiracy in the last-men- 
tioned case, and in relation to undue cle- 
licnl influence in the Longford election case 
,0 O'Malley and Hardcastle 0), has bean 
mnerolly accepted and followed in subac- 
iuent cases. In 1882 lie was appointed a 
ford of appeal with a life peerage, jintont 
dated 23 June 1883, took his seat m the 
House of Lords on 27 Juno 1882, and was 
sworn of the English privy council. He was 
tho first Irish judge to be appointed a lord 
of appeal, and liis appointment was received 
with general approval in Ireland.^ On the 
occasion of his sitting for the last time in tlio 
court of queen's bench, congratulatory ad- 
dresses were presented to him by the Irish 
bar and the Irish Incorporated Law Society. 
Thenceforwni’d ho siit constantly in the 
House of Lords and iudieial committoo of 
the privy council. Ifo also look part from 
time to time in tho debates in the House of 
Loids, especially on subioots relating to 
Ireland, whore lus intimate Iniowledgo of tho 
country and moderation of his views gavo 
weight to his opinion. Ilis judgmonis will 
he found in ‘ Appeal Cases,’ vols. vii-xiv. 
In 1883 he was elect od an honorary bonchor 
of Gray's Inn. On tho death of Hir Edward 
Sullivan [q. v.] in 1886 FitzGerald was 
ofiered the lord chancellorship of Ireland 
with an hereditary peerage, which ho at first 
accepted, hut, on furllier considuraliun, de- 
clined. lie died on 16 Ucl. 1880, at the re- 
sidence of his brother, 23 Fitz'VVilliain 1‘lnru, 
Dublin, and was buried in Qlasncvin ceme- 
tery, near Dublin. 

As n judge FitzGerald enjoyed n high 
reputation. ‘No fairer minded, abler, or 
more independent man sat upon the Irish 
hench’ (Lobd HimnonNU, Memorictln, ii. ii. 
18). Thoroughly versed in law and practice, 
quick of approficnsion, ap]iruciatiu|r legal 
Unctions, witli a facility for grasping and 
dealing^ with facts, hy tomporament calm 
and judicial, he possessed tho comhinatiouof 
qualities of which succossful judges ai’o 
made. _ He took a groat interest in Irish 
educational matters, was a commiasionor of 
national education, 1863 to 1889, a visitor 
of the queen’s collegoa, and a governor of the 
Koyal Hibernian Military School. In 1870 
the university of Dublin oonferred upon 
jiim the honorary degree of LL.D. 

FitzQoi'ald married, ilret, iq. 1816, Hose, 
yet. xxiT — 8up. 


youngest daughter of .TohnDonohoe of Dub- 
lin, distiller (she died 1860) ; and, secondly, 
in 1860, Jane, second daughter of Lieutenant- 
colonel the Ilonourahle Arthur Southwell, 
and sister of tho fourth Viscount Southwell. 
He had thirteen children, all of whom sur- 
vived him; his three oldest sons became 
barristers, and all attained the rank of K.C., 
two in Ireland and one in England, 

fTimea, 17 Oct. 1880; Irish Times, 17 Oct. 
1880; Dublin Evening Kail, 17 Oct. 1880; 
Irish Law Timo«, 10 Oct. 1880; Annual Ee- 
gisler, 1880 ; O'Flanagnn's Munster Circuit, 
1880; Trials of Thomas Clarke Luby andothors 
for Treoson-Folony, Dublin, 1806 ; Trials of 
A. M. Snilivaii and Eich.ird THgott for seditious 
libel by T. P. Law, Dublin, 1868 ; Gvny’s Inn 
Admission liogistor ; priiato informnlioii,] 

J. D. F. 

FITZPATRICK, WILLIAM JOHN 
(1830-1896), Irish biographer, was horn at 
Thomas Street, Dublin, _ on 31 Aug. 1830. 
His father, John Fit zFatrick, was a successful 
merchant or trader who left his son a com- 
petence. FitzPatrick was educated first at 
a protest ant school, and later at Clongowes 
Wood Collogo, eo. Kildare, the well-known 
Homan catholic seminary. lie early dis- 
played a taste for recondite and somewhat 
morbid investigation into tlie secret liistory 
of eminent personages. In 1865 appeared bis 
lii'St book, ‘The Life, Times, and Contempo- 
raries of Lord ClonoiUTy;’ the stylo was 
‘puerile, involved, and 1 urgid,' revealing a 
defect which llie author never overcame. 
But his next hook, ‘ 1'he Life and Times of 
Bishop Doyle’ (1801), was much more suo- 
cossfiu, and, besides giving a vivid picture 
of a powerful porsoiialily, it provides a use- 
ful contribution to Irish ninolecntli-ceutury 
Jiislory, 

Un 3 Nov. 1856 FitzPatrick oommoncod 
a sorios of letters to ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 
‘Who wrote the Woverloy Novels P’ It 
was a week attempt to foster a eliaivo of 
unacknowledged plagiarism on Sir Waller 
Kcoll, and to claim for Ibo novelist’s brother, 
Thomas Scott, the cliiuf credit for a largo 
part of tho famous Wavorley series; but 
after four letters had appeared, the editor 
declined to publish any more. FitzPatrick 
conlimiod to pursue liia theory with perli- 
nnoity, and iu 1866 published his material 
as a pamphlet. It reached a second edition 
in tho same year. His hopeless claim in 
biflialf of Thomas Scott was repudiated in n 
letter to the ‘ Times’ of 6 Juno 1867 by the 
throe daughters of that gentleman, In 1859 
FitzPatrick published ‘The Friends, Foea, 
and Adventures of Lady Morgan,’ and in 
1860 ‘Lady Morgan, her Career, Literary 
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and Personal ; ’ these were followed hy ‘Anec- 
dotal Memoirs of Archbishop Whatoly’ 
(1864). 

In his ‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald, or 
■Notes on the Cornwallis Papers ’ (1869), 
FitzPatrick flrat hit upon the vein of in- 
quiry which he afterwards worked willi con- 
spicuous success — that of investigating tho 
inner history of Ireland before the union. In 
1866, in ‘The Sham Squire,’ he followed up 
the story of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s be- 
trayal. Upwards of sixteen thousand copies 
were sold. In 1807, in ‘ Ireland before the 
Union,’ he pursued the same subject; but 
this volume was much loss successful than 


its predece.ssor. It contains, however, some 
curious extracts from the privately printed 
diary of John Scott, first lord Clonmell 

For some years after 1867 FitzPatrick’s 
productiveness was cheeked, though 'The 
Life and Times of J)r. Lanigan’ (1870) and 
‘Tho Life of Father Tom Hiirke’ (1886) 
proved that he had not abandoned his in- 
terest in ecclesiastical biography. A ' Life 
of Charles Lever,’ which appeared in 1879, 
was not folioitous. In 1888, however, he 
published ‘The Correspondence of Daniel 
O’Connell, with his Life and Times,* a work 
of exceptional val ue and import ance. It was 
reviewed by Gladstone in the ‘Nineteenth 
Century’ (xxv. 149). 

Equally valuable as a contribution to 
history was his ‘ Secret Sendee under Pitt’ 
(189ii), n work involving infinite labour 
among the Iri.sh State Papers of the period, 
and displaying, evon more fully than 
‘The Sham Squire,’ FitzPatrick's dolootive 
skill in piecing togetlier scattered items of 
evidence. This was Fit zPatrick’s last work 


of im 2 >orlauce. In 1896, shortly before his 
death, he published anonymously ‘Memories 
of Father [James] Ilealy ’ [q. v. SuppL], the 
well-known wit; but the book was quite 
unworthy of its subject, partly from the 
difficulty of communicating the subtle charm 
of Healy's personality to the printed page, 
and partly mom tho writer's defective sense 
of humour. ' A History of the Dublin Ca- 
tholic Cemeteries,’ wine'll he did not live to 


complete, was published after Ids death by 
the catholic cemeterios committee in l‘JOO. 


FitzPatrick was long actively int crested 
in the work of the Royal Irish Academy 
and the Royal Dublin Society. In 1870 
he was appointed honorary professor of 
history at the Royal Ilibernian Academy of 
Arts, llis book on O'Connell won recogni- 
tion at Rome, and lie received from Pope 
Leo Xni the insignia of the order of St, 
Gregory the Qyeqt. He was a}so apeorded 


the honorary degi-ee of LL.D. bv t1,A u i 
University of Ireland. He served tli 
high sheriff for tho co. Longford plf 
Patrick died at his residence, 48 Fitzwii 
liam Square, Dublin, on Christmas 
24 Deo. 1896, after u short illness. 

FitzPatrick’s labours in liis special 
of study constitute a serious addition tohi^ 
torieal knowledge. If he was deficient in 
good taste, he was usually fair, and neva 
sought to suppress the fresh facts that fie 
discovered because they did not happen to fit 
his theory. IDs industry was immense hul 
an absolute incapacity for style disflenres 
all his work. “ 


[Men and Women ofthe Time, 1805; Ann „.i 
Register, 180C; Freeman’s Journal, 26 Dec 
18‘Jfl.l 0. L. F ■ 


FLATMAN, ELNATHAN (1810-1800) 
jockey, the son of a small fanner, tras bora 
at llollon St. hfary in Siiflblk in 1810. In 
1826 ho walked with a small bundle to New- 
market and bogged omployment ofivilliam 
Cooijer, the trainer, a request conceded upon 
the iiitorcossioii of tho trainer’s wife ■^o 
was moved to compassion by tlie sortwful 
appearance of the puny applicant. He wsa 
soon promoted to ride trials, and in the 
Craven Meeting of 1829 rode Lord Exetefs 
Golden Pin, in a race won by Sam Obifney 
upon Zinganeo. Among the masters for 
whom he rode while in Cooper’s stable were 
General Peel, Lord Strafford, Qreville, 
Lord Jersey (upon wlioae Glencoe he won 
the Goodwood Cup in 1834), and Lori 
Ohesterflold. Upon the latter’s Oarew be 
won tho Goodwood Gup in 1837, and next 
year, upon the same owner's Don John, cap- 
tured the Doncaster Clip. In 1839 his riding 
of General (■ilali>’8 Gibraltar in the famous 
deiid-lient with (Crucifix for the Criterion 
established his reputation. For the next 
twenty years — the ‘Augustan age of the 
British turf’ — his path having been cleared 
by the premature death of two formidable 
rivals, Arthur I’livis and Patrick Conolly— 
Flatman was perhaps the mo.st popular 
jockey in the field. In 1842 he rode for 
Lord George Bentiiick, and during the next 
few years lie won n notable senes of suo- 
CQSsea for Lord Chesterfield and General 
Peel. Upon Peol’s Orlando he was declared 
Derby winner (upon the disqualification of 
Running Roin) m 1844, hut his greatest 
triumph was the winning of the Doncaster 
Cup in I860, when upon Lord Zetland’a 
Voltigeur he compelled the Flying Dutch- 
man (ridden hy Marlow) to lower hiscoloura 
for the only time in his brilliant career. In 
j.848 Ub Bpored po jess tjiipi j.04 wm >B* 
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I Tline the Doncaster St. Leger upon Lord he erected numerous chapels, schools, re- 
niMnn's Surplice. It was not until 1863 stanvants, sliops, factories, flats, and model 
he was ‘headed’ by Tiny Wells and dwellings. In 1800 he was appointed pro- 

* taanently by Fordham. In 1869 he was feasor of architecture and building con- 
thr^n violently upon Bath racecourse by struotion at King’s College, London, and iu' 
ihe fall of Lord Ailesbury’s Slid bury, which 1801 he was elected a follow. lie secured 
^ rode in the Biennial. A splintered rib considerable support from the Carpenters’ i 
which pierced the jocltey’s lung was the Company, of which ho was master in 1889, , 
consequence, and it laid the seeds of a rapid obtaining casts, models, drawings, and photo - 1 
mnsumption. Flatman’s end was probably graplis for the benefit of the students. Partly] 
Mcder^ed ^ the hick which ho received at his own expense he fitted np on archi- 

• jijg grafc October Meeting of 1869 from tectural and building construction reference 
the Duke of Bedford’s Golden Pippin. Ua museum nt the college, in which he placed his 
died at Kewmarket on 20 Aug. 1800, leaving own collection of large architectural photo- 
s widow and five children, and was hurled in ^aphs of the principal Wldings of the world. 
;hll Saints churchyard. Honest, very re- In 1801 he was presideut of the tenth section 
served, not at aU grasping according to Inter of the iulornatioiial congress of hygiene and 
jtaadards, Flatman talked, wrote, and undur- deraogriiphy nt Biidn-Pesth, and of the engi- 
stood his masters extremely well. At first naoring oml building constriictiou section of 
he rode little over 6at., and during his prime the British Association in the same year. 

7st. 81b. Ha excelled in riding two-yaar- Flclohor was n member of the common 
olds and very soldom used the whip ; hnt council of the city of London, and a do 2 )nty 
he owed his large xjraotioe to a steady conreo lieutenant and justice of the pence for the 
of good riding and good conduct., extend- comity of London, lie died at Hampstead 
ing over many years, rather than to any ou6 July 1899. In 1804 ho married May, 
more characteristic qualities of joekeyshtp. only daughter of Charles Phillips, By her 
fle is commonly referred to by sporting he had two sons. 

writers as ‘Nat,’ BoHidos the works already mentioned 

g ubtr. London News, 23 May ISflS (pur- Floleher was the author of: 1. ‘Dilapida- 
); Sporting Timos, 26 July 1886; .Sjiort- tions: a Text -Book for Architects and Bur- 
higBeviaw, 1868 and 18U0j The Druid’s Post veyors in tabulated form,’ 1872, 8voj 6th 
bud Paddock, 1866 : Bifo's Britihli Turf, i. 208 edit. 1890. 2. ‘Ouinpensations: aToxt-Book 
aq, ; Bojee'a Modern Biiglish Biograjiliy, i. for Surveyors in tabulated form,’ London, 
1067.] ''■'•8. 1874, 8vo ; now edit, with additional cliap- 

PLETOHBR, BANISTRll ^833-1890), terson'Valuatimi,’ 1893. 8. ‘Arbitrations: 
srchitect and surveyor, born iu 1833, was nToxt^-BookforSurvoyovsintabulatodform,’ 
thesecond son of 'J’liomus Fletchor. Ho was London, 1876, 8vo; 2iul edit. 1893, 4. ‘Qnan- 
privately educated, and began to practise as titles : a Toxli-Book for Surveyors in tabn- 
an architect otNewcaslle-on-Tynoot the ago laled form,’ London, 1877, 8vo; 6th edit, 
of twenty. He designed and erootod nuine- 1888. 6. ‘ Light and Air : a Text-Book for 
rous wharves, warehouses, and other build- Architects and Surveyors,’ London, 1879, 
isgs there, in 1800 he was elected au as- 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1806. 6. ' The Metropolitan 
eociate of tho Boyal Institute of British Building Acts,’ London, 1882, 8to. 7. ‘The 
Architects, and iu 1870 a fellow. About London Building Act,’ London, 1696, 6vo| 
1870 he came to London, and in tlie following 2nd edit. 1890. 8 (with Mr. B. F. Fletclier). 
year published a work on ‘Model Houses ‘A History of Areliiteoture,’ London, 1890, 
for the Industrial Olasses’ (London, 8vo), in 8to; 8rd edit. 1897, 
which he reviewed the defect a of existing [.foumal of tlio Boyal Institute of British Ar- 
model lodging houses. In 1876 he was a])- eliitocts, 18I)8-D, 6rd scries, vi, 623-6; Mon ahd 
pointed district surveyor of West Newington Women ofiho Time, 1809; Buildor, 1809, Ixxvii. 
and part of Lambeth, end ho was also one 40, 08. j 15. I. 0, 

of the surveyors to tho hoard of trade. TIis FLOWER, Sir WILLIAM IIBNliY 
practice as a surveyor was very extonsivo, (1831-1899), directorof the Natural History 
and his services were in constant demand as Mnsnum, London, second son of Edward 
witness, arbitrator, and umpiro. Fletcher Fordhara Flower [q, v.] of Stralford-on- 
sat ih parliament in the liberal interest for Avon, was born in that town on SO Nov. 
north-westWilLshirc from 1886 to 1880. In 1831. He was educated at University Ool- 
latwlifehissons,Mr.Bani8terFlightFletclier lege, and after studying medicine and sur- 
atld Mr, Herbert Phillips Fletcher, were as- gory at ihe Middlesex Ilospital ho graduated 
sociated with him in his architectural prao- M.B, nt London University in 1861. While 
tice. Alohe or in conjunction with them (i student he obtained Hr. Sharpey’s gold 
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medal in pliysiology and Professor Grant’s 
silver medal in zodogy. His life as a medi- 
cal practitioner was hardly begun when he 
volunteered in 1864 for medical service in 
the Russian war. During the campaign he 
saw active service in the field as well ns 
hospital practice at Scutari. The fatigues of 
the war caused a temporary break-down of 
health, and led him to return horne ond 
retire from the army. The oifico of assistant- 
surgeon coupled with the duties of lecturer 
upon anatomy and curator of the museum 
at the Middlesex Ilosxutnl, conferred uimn 
him soon after his return, led him to divide 
his time between surgery and comparative 
anatomy. During that period he wrote his 
only works upon surgery, consisting of an 
article in nolmes’s ‘System of Snidery,’ and 
a handbook entitled ‘ Di^ams of the Nerves 
of the Human Body’ (London, 1801, fob; 
3rd ed. 1881, 41 o; translated into French in 
1888, and into Italian in 1890). 

Beyond a few papers published at this 
period. Flower's zoological work hardly be- 
gan until liis appoint moiit in 1801 to the 
])oat of curator of the Hunterian museum at 
the Royal College of Surgeons. From that 
date he began to contribute largely and fre- 
quently to tile ‘ Proceedings ’ and ‘ Transao- 
tions ’ of the Royal and Zoological Societies. 

From 1861 to 1884 Flower was curator of 
the College of Surgeons museum, Huring 
that long period he contributed greatly to 
the extension of that unrivalled collection 
of anatomical peparations. The duty of 
collecting and atraneing the materials ac- 
quired for display led to the production of a 
lOng serioB of memoirs upon vertehrato, 
almost entirely mammalian, anatomy. These 
memoirs served as the basis of Flower's 
' Osteology of the Mammalia.’ imhlished in ' 
1870. After the retirement in 1809 of j 
Thomas Heniy Huxley [q.v. Sitpiil.], Fiowor 
was in 1870 appointed to the additional 
offiae of Hunterian iwofessor of comparative 
anatomy and physiology at the College of 
Surgeons, During the tenure of that po- 
fessorship he expounded the collections to 
scientific audiences; one of Iiis best -known 
series of lectures was upon the digestive 
organs of the mammalia. 

Flower's oificial connection with the Zoo- 
logical Society, which ended only with his 
lile, was initiated Iw his election to the 
counoil in 1863. lie served continuously 
until 1869, and after the expiration of a year 
was nominated a vice-president. Retiring in 
1876 he was re-elected to the council (again 
as a vice-president) in 1876. After the death 
of the Marquis of Tweeddsle Flower was 
elected president of thp society on d Feb. 


1879. Tbis office bo occupied untiiwTd;^ 
having thus hold the presidency for twS 
yearn, a period only exceeded by one fo™« 
president (the Earl of Derby), 
one year only. Much of Flower’s leUi^ 


was devoted to the affairs of the ZoolosiS 
Society; urbane and businesslike, he 
seldom absent from the chair at the 
ciety’s meetings, and every detail of in 
business— whether soientifle or financial- 
was thoroughly exxilored by him. 

Flower was elected a fellow of the Eov&l 
Society in 1864. He served three perioiij 
on the council of this society, viz. IfifiS 7n 
1876-78, and 1884-6. He was also for a 
period a vice-president. The aoeietv 
awarded him a royal medal in 1883, ^ 

On the retirement of Sir Richard Onen 
(q. V.] in 1884, Flower succeeded him as 
director of the Natural History Museum 
To this important post ho brought experi- 
ence and initiative, and he has been justly 
pronounced ‘ iin originator and inventor in 
miiseiim work.’ Both sides of the museum 
— ^tho popular ns well ns tha scientific— 
were industriously cultivated by him. Tie 
collection of animals for the scientific worker 
was developed, and students of the rich 
material eonlained in the national collec- 
tion were enoournged. Fiowor very properly 
felt, however, that the duty of n curator of s 
great national institution was also to leach 
the noii-soiontiflc public; he accordingly 
formed a large collection, which was dis- 
played in the central hall of the museum 
with a view to illustrating the main facts of 
zoology and botany. TJiis admirable eelec- 
tiou of npeoimens remains to attest his un- 
usual cumpoluiice as a museum director. 
The main idea in the oolloction, intended for 
the giiidaiioo of Iho niilnstnicted public, is 
the * interest and beauty of each specimea 
selected for tho public eye,’ and the careful 
avoidance of distracting attention by the 
multiplication and crowding of objects, 
As much as piossible is shown by a single 
preparation, and no detail of mounting, 
bacKgrouud, or lettering woe too trivial for 
olahorale consideration, Thu ‘Index Col- 
lection’ — os it has been termed— is su 
effective text-hook of comparative anatomy, 
beautifully illustrated by the actual objects, 
and elucidated by sullicient explanatory 
labels. The remains of extinct ibmis ore 
often placed in juxtaposition to their living 
relatives, and the unnatural divorce of re- 
cent and fossil animals, which is commonly 
inevitable in museums. Is here avoided. 

Flower wa.s not in a literal sense a teacher 
of zoology, lie trained no pupils inieeeaich, 
nop did qa— save iq early dqys os laptnrer qt 
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liTMiddlesex Hospital— ground stiidenla in bats, &c.) departed from tlia arrangement 
rtATudiments of lus science, but be was an found in other mammals in that they possess 
nwasionol exponent, and the collections throughout life a dentition of which but a 
Uch he fostered or initiated oiler ad- single tooth 'is clianged. This discovery has 
Arable opportunities of study._ been abundantly confirmed. It served at 

Hower^chievementa won him many dis- the time to separate the pouch-bearing 
tinctions. He was an honorary LL.D. of marsupials from other mammals; but the 
Dublin and Edinburgh, and D.O.L. of Dur- interval has been since to some extent filled 
hum University. He presided over both Iho up. In the monotremata he showed that 
ojogical and anthropological sections of the brain of echidna possessed the four optic 
tho British Associotion for the Advance- lobes of other mammals, and that these egg- 
meat of Pcience, and in 1880 was elected laying quadrupeds were so for unlike the 
urcsident of the British Association for tho lower yorlebrata. He thus assisted in tho 
Sewoastle meeting. Tho address which ho consolidation of the group mammalia, and 
nave on that occasion related to tho helped to dispose of tho idea that these 
fflonagement of musouma and to ‘ museum creatures were to bo looked upon ns forming 
policy' in general. IIo was also honorary a group totally apart from the mammals. In 
member of many foreign learned societies the eamo rank, or nearly so, may perhaps be 
(ud institutions, and obtained those onvoled mentioned some of his many contributions 
distinctions, the corresponding membership to tho structure of the brain of apos and 
of the Institute of Erance, and tho I’russiun lemurs. In ' Observations on tho Posterior 
order, ‘ Pour leMdrito,’ lie was niado aO.B, Lobes of the Qiiadrumana,’ published in the 
in 1887 and a K.O.B. in 1 803. ‘ Philnsophical Trausnetions ’ for 1863, he 

Failing health conipellod Elowev to retire showed, at tho time that tho controversy 
fioni the directorship of tho Natural History was raging os to tho ditrerencos botweeii 
iluscum in 1898, and ho died <m 1 July tho brain of apes and of man, that corlain 
1809 at hie houeo in SlaiiUnpo (tarduns, supposed difTerenoeB botwoou men and apes 
London ; he was cromnlod ntWoking on tho did not exist. The investigations upon tho 
fith, and his remains wore interred at .Stone, brain of tho lomurs (Tram, Zool. Sor, ]8()3) 
Buckiughamsliiro. He married, in 1858, liobiod to show that those animals were 
Qeorgiann Itosotta, dnughler of Admiral really to be placed in the snmo groat group 
IVilham Henry Smyth [q. v.], who survived na tfiot whicU_ contains the monkoys and 
him with throe sons and three dnughloi's. A innn. The brain indeed was a favourite sub- 
portmit by the Ohevnlier Sclimidt of Horlin joct of hie investigation, and many animals 
is in the possession of Lady I'Towor, and a of diverse groups were studied by him. 
hast bos been placed in tJio Natural History Plower’e contributions to Bcientille lilora- 
lluseum. turo of less general import anco deal with a 

Although a convinced adherent of Darwin groat variety of mammalian types; their 
and of Imlaco's theory of evolution by niin was more zoological than morpholo- 
naturnl selection, Elowcr did not occupy gieal. IIo attempted to delineate neou- 
liimself much with tho theoretical part of raloly tho structure of a largo 6oric8_ of 
his subject, savo to expound ile genoralilins animals, whose etructnro was, at the time 
in addresses. ITo is not oflaocialcd with that ho wrote, either unknown or liltlo 
any original contributions to Ilia philosopiiy known, as woll as to seize upon facts wliicit 
of zoology. Ilia original work, liowovor, is appeared to form a socuro basis for classifl- 
hoth abundant and solid. No anatmiiistwas cation. Twonf his most important memoirs 
more careful in recording now fnels. Infer- of tho latter kind are those relating to the 
cnees from ohservud fact aro not frequent in classillcntion of the cornivoi'a (Free, Zool, 
his memoirs; hciico his work will probably Bor, ]89fi), and of the rhiiiooerosoa (i4. 
needlittlecorrectioii. ' Caution oiid rut iccnco 1875). In llieso memoirs a large uumW 
in generalisation distinguish all Elowor's of facts arc roviewod, and tlio arrangement 
scientific writings.’ of tho members of the pproups inter so de- 

Tbe actual investigations undortnken by duced from tho matoiinl described. The 
Flowerrelatealmostexolusivoly to the mam- resnlls arrived at havo beenlorgoly adopted 
malia, including man; and tho now facts ho by I lie writers of handbooks, tliough tlie 
discovered about their anatomy wore very volidity ofthooonolusionsinthecosooftlie 
numerous and of tho highost vaUio. Tho two cai'nivora has been to some extent weakened 
most salient memoirs which wo owe to his by tho considoration of extinct fonns. 
researches concern the marsupials and the Another important memoir of a like scope 
monotremata, ITowor was the first to demon- was that upon tho arrangement of the order 
itmte that the marsupials (kangaroos, worn- edenlata (ib, 1883), which displayed the 
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author at his hest; in a really masterly 
survey of the facts Flower put forward, more 
clearly and succinctly than had been done 
before, the reasons for separating the Ameri- 
can edentates from their supposed Asiatic 
and African allies. 

Flower’s series of memoirs upon the 
whales forms one of the most enduring 
monuments to his industry. .At the time 
when he took up the study of this group 
there were but lew anatomists engaged in 
that study, which moreover was hampered 
by lack of material in many museums. In 
carrying out these researches Flower visited 
and reported upon the collections in many 
museums in Europe, and neglected no chance 
of observing the stranded monsters as often 
as that could he done upon our own coasts. 
Of these memoirs the most important arc 
perhaps his account of the little-known 
Berardius (Trans. Zool. Soc. 1878), a 
ziphioid form from the shores of New Zea- 
land. The elaborate account of the osteology 
of the cachalot established among other 
things the groat probability of there being 
but a single species of sperm whale of world- 
wide range (ib. 1860). ilo discovered for 
the first time the rudiment of a tibia in tho 
rorqual, thus showing that this whale, like 
its ally the ‘right’ whale, is a less de- 
generate creature in this respect than many 
toothed whales where there is no trace at all 
of an actual hind limb, the supporting girdle 
alone being left. A long paper on the 
characters and classilioation of the delphi- 
nid® (Pi'oo. Zool. Soo, 1883) is tho most 
important of Flower’s olassillcatory papom 
upon the cetacea. Its conclusions have been 
imiversally adopted by subsequent writers. 
In addition to the novel facts contained in 
the papers quoted, Flower investigated and 
increased existing knowledge of right whales 
and rorquals (ib. 1 864), hyperoodoii ( 16 . 1 882), 
mesoplodon (Trans. ^l.Soo. 1878), the re- 
markable American freshwater forms iiiia 
and poutoporia(iA. 1 869), tho Ghineso dolphin 
( 16 . 1880 ), the common dolphin, the ‘gtatn- 
puB,’ and some other species. In fine it may 
he said that no one, except tlie absolute 
pioneers of investigation into tho anatomy 
of whales, when everything was now, has 
increased our knowledge ot the group more 
than Flower. lie is fitly represented in the 
whale-room of the museum over which he 
presided by a splendid series of both skeletons 
and plaster casts illustrating tbe forms of 
these creatures, costs which he himself origi- 
nated and carried out in detail. 

As to Flower’s other zoological work, two 
memoirs, one upon the panda, lelurus fulg^ns, 
and the other upon the aardvark, protclcs 


oristatus, call for special mentionTW 
are models of what such work should v 
Tho extreme care in the description, and tk 
illustration by appropriate woodcuts of th. 
facts and structure of these at the t™! 
{Troc. Zool. Soo. 1809 and 1870)little-U^ 
carnivora show Flower at hh best, os do^ 
also the memoir upon the Tnimlr deer (ft 
1875). Papers upon such extinct typesas 
the rumarkahlo ancylopod, homalidonto- 
thermm {J?hxl. Tram. 1873), hyenarctoa 
(Quart. Joum. Oeol. Soe.\ and the SireS 
halithcrium (»i. 1874), illustrate the care he 
bestowed upon tlie extinct membeis of the 
order which be selected for study. 

In anthropology Flower did much work 
the value ol which was shown by the fact 
that he was from 1883 to 1886 president of 
the Anthropological Institute, and more 
than once president of the anthropological 
section of tho British Association, “ipa 
prinoijial memoirs concern the osteology of 
the Fijiaiie and of the Andamanese; a num- 
ber ol his more general contributions to 
anthropology are reprinted in No. 6 below. 

IIis_ principal publications other tlian 
memoirs In tho ‘ Transactions ’ of the Eoyal 
Zoological and other learned societies, and 
his articles on ‘ hlummalin,’ ' Lemur,’ ‘Lion,’ 
&o,, in Otli ed. of ‘EnoyoloptcdiaBrilannics, 
are : I . ‘ An In I rodnotion to the Osteology of 
the hfammalia,’ London, 1870, 8vo; Srd ed. 
(revised with the assislauco of Dr. Gadow), 
1886. 2. ‘ Catalog no of Gpocimens illustrat- 
ing tho Osteology and Devel^ment of Verte- 
brate A niiuals Ilecent and Extinct. Port i. : 
Man,’ 1 880. 3. ‘ Fashion in Deformity,’ Na- 
ture fc!6rip.», 1881. 4. ‘The Horse; a Study 
in Natural History,’ 1 800. 6. ‘ An lutrodu^ 
lion to the Study of Mammals Living and 
Extinct’ (with Mr. Lydehher), lb91. 
0. ‘ Essays on hliiseums on'd other Sahieets,' 
1898. 


[rimt’B, 3 and 6 July 1809 , E. Bay Lankea- 
ter in Naiuro, 13 July 1899 ; W. 0. Mlntosh’s 
obituary nulius in Vear-book of the Boyal 
Society, 1901, p. 2(1,5, momoU' by 0. J.Cormah, 
1901, with bibliography.] P.E. B. 

FOOTE, LYDIA (1844 P-1892), actress, 
whoso real name was Ijydia Alice Legga, 
was a iiieco of Mary Anno Keeloy [q. v. 
Euppl.] iSIic made her first appearance at 
the Lyceum on 1 April 1862 as Edward, a 
child, in ‘A Chain of Events,’ She was 
subsequently at Sadler’s "Wolls, tbe Viotoria, 
an6 at Mnnchosler, and made her first appear- 
aiioo at the Olympic, 3 1 Aug, 1 863, replaoing 
MUs Kate Saville as May Edwards in the 
‘ Tioket-ol- Leave Man,’ On 1 Noy. 1864 
she wos the original Enid Gryffydd in Trap 
Toy lot’s ‘ Hidden Hand ’ (‘ L’Aieule’). She 
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rr^Tj^j^al part, Miss Hargrave, in Tay- 
K ^ Hay ’ on 4 March 1863j)layed 
i<?® S in nfiVBrvhodv’B Friend.’ 



Wilkis Collins ~ — , 

OTilalpartsia hurlesque. Al, the Pnnoe of 
n^lea’s Tottenham Street, she made, 6 April 
her meat triumph as Eethor Bcoloa in 
S» ■ Caste’ (W, 11 A],ril 1867), 
«.s on 31 Deo- *^o original Lndy Solina 
S-ffleticketin Boiioieaiilt’s ‘ How bho loves 
to > and on 16 Feb. 1808 the lirst Amanda 
t Robertson’s 'Play.’ At the llolborn on 

.1 flia f.wiTi aiutni'O lliMinrmn.u' 



vrasMinnieVanghauinud ISSopt .tliohiiroine 
of Robertson’s ‘ Trogross.’ At tlio Globe on 
10 Feb. 1870 she was riiiloraol in Mr. 
Craven’s 'Philomel,' and at the llolborn, 
1 Oct., the heroine of Softnn Parry's ‘ Odds,’ 
and 6 Deo. Mndamo d’Artigiius in Bonci- 
cault's 'Jezebel.’ In 1873 sho was at the 
Gaiety, whore she played Mary Thoniborry 
in ‘John Hull,’ and was, 3 Manili 1873, at 
the Prince of Wales's the (iret Ann Silvoatoc 
in Wilkie Oollina’a 'Sinn and Wife.’ At 
the Wnoebs’a she was Ilnlh in the ‘ Lan- 
caehire Lass,’ and 90 March 1875, at tho 
Adalphi, Smike in ' Nicliohis Nickloby.’ On 
SOOot. she was Little Bni’ly in a revival of 
thepieoe so named. At tlie Ht. James's sho 
played (iraco Tlarkaway in ' London Aseii- 
renoe,’ and at tho Adnlphi lloloii in tho 
'Hunchback ’ to tho Julia of Lilian Adelaide 
Neilson [q.v.] in 1879. At tho former 
house on 6 Jan. 1877 sho was tho first Anna 
ID the ' JlanischeirH i ’ at tho latt.iir, !10 Hopt. 
1879, tho first Midge in Kouciuault’s ‘lies- 
cued,’andhad,31 Oct. 1880, an original part 
in Boucicault's ' O’ I )owd.’ On 5 Aug. 1881, 
at Drury Lane, sho played an original part 
in ‘ Pluck’ by Pettit t and Harris, feiho also 
took part at tho Adolphl in many revivals. 
She died of cancer at Hrnudstairs .30 May 
1893. Miss Fnotu was a good actress and 

S isaedof remnrkahlo pntiws. Ilor Esther 
es in ' Caste ’ and her Anna in the 
'Danischefl's' could not easily have boon 


[Porsonalknowlodgo; Paacoo’s DramatieList; 
Scott and Howard's Rlunclnird ; Dutton Cook's 
Nights at tho Play; Sunday Timas, various 
years ; Hallingsliead’s Uaioty Chroiiiclos.] 
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FORBES, AROniRALD (1838-1900), 
war correspondent, (ho son of Lewis Wil- 
liam Forbes, D.D. (d. J664), minister of 
fiohorm, Banffshire, by his socond wife, 
Elizabeth, doiightar of Archibald young 
Leslie of Eininvie, was horn in Moravshiro 


in 1838. After studying at the university 
of Aberdeen from 1854 to 1867, he went to 
Edinburgh, and after hearing a course of 
lectures by (Sir) William Howard Russell, 
the famoiiB correspondent, he enlisted in tho 
royal dragoons. While still a trooper he 
began writing for the ‘Morning Star,’ and 
succeeded in getting several papers on mili- 
tary subjects accepted by the ‘Oopnlnll 
Magazine.’ On leaving the army in 1867 ho 
started and ran with very little external aid 
a weekly journal called tho ‘London Scots- 
man ’ (1867-7 1). His chance as a journalist 
came when in September 1870 he was des- 
patched to the siege of Metz by the ‘ Morn- 
ing Advertiser ' (from which paper, however, 
his services were transferred after a short 
jMiriod to the ‘Daily News’), In all the 
previous reports from battlefields oomparn- 
tivoly sparing use bad been made of tho tele- 
graph, Forbes laments his own supiueuess in 
tho matter of wiring full details from the scene 
of operations. But tho intensify ofeompeti- 
tion rapidly duvelopodtho long war telegram 
during the autumn of 1870, and no ono con- 
tributed moro efl'ectivcly to this result than 
Forbes. Ho wilnas.scd many of the events of 
tho autumn campaign and entered Parts with 
tho I’riisbians (with whom ho established 
excellent rol/if ions) on I Morch 1871. On 
this nocnsinn liu was nearly drowned in a 
Parisian fountain as a (Jorman spy by an 
enthusiastic French mob. Hu managed to 
arrive first in England with his account of 
Iho Prussian entry. Two months later ho 
Totnniod to Paris and witnessed the horrors 
of tho commune with Iho sa7iff /roid for 
which ho hocamo oelehralod. In 1873 he 
reprcseiiled tho ‘ Daily Nows’ at the Vienna 
oxliiliilion; subsequently he saw fighting in 
Spain, beth with tho Carlisls and their 
oppononis ; and in 1875 he nceompanied the 
Prince of WiiloB on his visit to India. In 
1876 ho was with Tchornaiolf and tho Rus- 
sian volimloors in Rervia. In 1877 he wit.- 
nussed tho Russian invasion of Turkey, and 
on 23 Ang, was presented to Alexander II 
at Gornio Btiidon as Iho hearer of important 
nows from the Schipka Pass. On this occa- 
sion the ompornr conferred upon him the 
order of St. Slanielaus for hie servicoeto the 
liuBsian soldiers before Plevna. During 1878, 
after a flying visit to Cyprus, he lectured in 
I'higland upon tlio Russo-Turkish war. In 
1878-0 ho wont out to Afghanistan, and 
accompanied the Khybor Pass force to Jel- 
lolabad. From Afghanistan ho went to 
Mandalay and had interviews with King 
Theobaw. In 1880 he was with Lord 
Ohelmsford in tho Zulu war. On 6 July, 
after tho viotorv of Hlundi, he rode 110 
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btiles to Landman’s Drift in twenty hours, portraits), based to a large extent unon Hi* 
Two days after his arrival there ha appeared ‘ Life ’ by Blanchard J errold. Previous 
m a state of utter exhaustion before Pieter- graphiea by Porbes of similar calibre 
moritsburg, having ridden by way of Lady- those of the ‘ Emperor 'VVillittm ’ rh nssivf 
smith and Estoourt, an additional 170 miles, ‘Ilaveloclt’ (1800), and ‘ Colin Camnlvil) 

in thirty-five hours. The news of TJlundi Lord Clyde’ (1896, ‘Men of Action' senes) 

first reached England through his agency, he _ After a life of perilous adventure Fotbe 
having completely outpaced the ofheial des- died peacefully at Clarence Terrace, Kecent'a 
patch rider. Ho put in a claim for the Parlt, on 30 March 1900, and ho was huried 
war medal on the strength of this pieco_ of in the Allenvale cemetery, near Aberdeen 

service, but the request was refused with He left n widow, Louisa, daughter of Mont- 

scant courtesy by the war oiHco. Some of gomery Cunningham Meigs, a military en- 
his criticisms of Lord Chelmsford were held gineur and brigadiur-goneral in the serwee of 
in certain quarters to have been unnecee- the United States. A portrait is prsflxed to 
sarily offensive. Forbes bad seen war nrac- his ‘Memories and Studies’ (1896), 
tically illustrated in all quarters of the globe, blot with a medallion portrait was placed 
and lie had outgrown any semblance of difli- in the crypt of St. I’aul’s Cathedral, 
dence in passing judgment upon difficult [Hew Scott’s Fasti Eeclosia Scotioanee ni 
military operations. 220; Times, 31 March 1000; Poily News 

Forbes had already published several 31 March 1000, Jlltistrated London Neva' 
volumes of ‘Daily News’ wor oorrespon- 7 April 1000 (porlmit); Men and Women of 
dence. That relating to 1870-1 was widely tho Time, Litli edit. 1800; Yates’s KecoUce- 
circulated. During his later years he col- tions; IVorlcs in Urit. Musoum Library.] 
lected a quantity oi his various material and T. 8. 

published it in book form. In 188-1, upon FORBES, .10 UN (1710-1759), brigadier 

the occasion of Gordon’s mission to the born in 1710, was a son of Colonel John 
Sudan, he brought out a tolerable sketch of Forbi's of I’iltcnorioff, co. Fife. 'In bis 
his career, ‘ Chinese Gordon ’ (13tU edit, younger days ho was bred to the professioa 
1886). Tills was followed by a volume of of physic ; but early ambitious of the mili- 
military slretchca and (ales, ‘Uarrncke, tary character he purchased into the regi- 
Bivouaca, and Battles’ (1891), and a brief ment of Scots Greys, wliore by repeated 
tableau of ‘The Afghan Wars ’ of 1839 and purchases and faithful services ho arrived to 
1879 (1893, 8vo), Then came a version of thoroiikoflioutonont-coloncl’((S’(»fsi/ay(i- 
Moltke's ‘ Franco-German Wor ’ (‘ revised by sine, xxi. 373) on 29 Nov. 1760. lie h^ 
A. Forbes,’ 1893), and ‘The Grea(. War of reached that rank in I he army on 30 Deo. 
180-,’ a cleverly written forecast, in whioli 1746. lie was aido-dc-camp to Sir iraniea 
Forbes oollaboratsd with a number of other Campbell, who cominnnded the British 
exports ond special corresnondeiits, such as cavalry at Fontonny; and liufore the battle 
Admii-al Philip Howard Colomb[q.v.Su]»pl.], Forbes was sent to llrigiidiur Ingoldsby to 
Colonel (Sir) Frederick Maurice, and others, point out where his attack was to be made, 
In 1896 appeared tho beat volume of Forbes’s lie was present with his regiment atLodbldt, 
autobiographical sketohea, ‘ Memories ond and was sent by Sir John Ingonier to inform 
Studies of War and Peace.’ In this ho tho Duko of Cumberland that the IVench 
claimed, among ‘ The Soldiers 1 hove known,’ were about 1 o attack, lie wos employed us 
Wilhelm J, Mollke, General Grant, Slier- quortermastcr-guuoral during the latter part 
man, Lord Napier of Magdala, SkobidelT, of tho wav. 

Osman Pashn, Sir IlodversBuller, and Lords IIo was given (he colonelcy of (he 17th 
Wolselcy and Roberts. His readiness to font on ‘36 Feb. 1767. Soon afterwards he 
prophesy no less than to judge suggosts a was sent to America as adiulaut-genernl, 
rashness in forming opinions, iiiseparablo and on 38 Dec. ho was appointed a brigadier 
iiurhaps from the prolussiou that lio fol- there. In tho plan of operalions for 1758 
lowefl ; but ha has some good stories, such ho was churgiul with the capture of Fort 
ns the one ol' General Skobeleff arresting Iiia J)u Quusne, whioli the Fronoh hod built on 
father (a miserly parent) for reporting him- the Ohio, and against which Braddock hod 
self in undress uniform. In 1896 Forbes col- failed so disastrously in 1755. He arrived 
laborated in two handsome but ill-arranged at Philodolphia at the ond of April, but had 
quarto volumes of ‘ Battles of the Nine- to wait there for troops and stores till the 
teeuth Cent uiy,’ and in the same yoor pub- beginning of July, llis force consisted of 
lished his historical record of ‘The Black Montgomery’s Highlanders, reclconed at 1,400 
Watch.’ Jn 1898 ho committed to the iiross men, 400 men of the Royal Americans (now 
a superficial ‘Life of Napoleon IH’ (with King’s Royal Rifle Corps), and 40Brtilleiy- 
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w,prt wltt provincials. The 

S he described ns with n few osoeptions 
, extreme bad collection of brolcen iiin- 
ers horse jockeys, and Indian traders’ 
Wt, 6 Sept.), but they turned out 
letter than he expected. The Virginians 
were commanded by George Washington. 

In spite of the remonstrances of Wnshiiig- 
ton (SrABKS, ii. 800), -whose behaviour 
Forbes regarded ns ‘ noways like a soldier, 
lie decided not to follow JBraddock's route, 
but to cut a fresh road through westmi 
Pennsylvania, across the Alluglianies. Ilia 
nlun was to advance by stops, ranking n 
Lcknded camp and blookhouse at uvery 
forty miles, and bringing up n fortnight's 
supplies to it before ho moved on. lie 
made a treaty with the Olicrokeos, and 
hoped that ‘ their coiwina, the Uighlnndors,’ 
woW have a good efli'Ot upon them, hut 
many of tlie Indiana deserted him during 
his preparations. Tie reached Carlisle with 
liismnm body about 10 .luly, and moved on 
to Eaystown (now Bedford), where a fort 
was built by tho advoiioe party under Colonel 
Henry Bouquet [q. v.) Tliu road across the 
Alleglinnies proved feasible, but its di/It- 
culties and the bad weather made progress 
very alow. Forbes liiinsoll' was so reduced 
by tt ‘cursed flux,’ that ho had to travel on 
aliutdle slung between two horses. 

Early in Soptombor tho ndvaiieo part.y of 
l.fiOO men established ilsolf on tho Loyiil- 
baimon, within forty miles of Fort. Du 
Qiie8ue,bul a dolachmonl of 800 men under 
Major Grant, sent forward to reconnoitre 
the fort, was surprised and routed by tho 
Frenoh on the 1-ltli, with a lo,ss of 28!J 
officers and men. Forliea with tlio inaiii 
body did not loaoh tho Loyolhaiinon till 
Kovemte. On tho 18tli a force of 2,000 
men, lightly equipped, sot out for T)tt 
Qnesne, which wa.s reached on the 2.0tli, 
and was found to have boon ahaiuloiied by 
the French. Forbes wrote to Pitt (27 N ov.) : 
•I have used the freedom of giving your 
name to Fort Du Qiiesiic, as I hope it was 
ill some measure the being acUinlud by 
your spirits that now makes us masters of 
the place.’ It is now tho busy raanulaot.iiring 
town of Pittsburg. Iioaving a garrison of 
200 provincials, Iforbos returned to Philo- 
delpliia in a prostrate condition. lie died 
there on 11 March 1760, in tho 40tli year of 
his age, and was buried In Ohristcliurcli on 
the 14tli with military honours. 

He is described as ‘just and without pre- 
judices; brave without ostenUtioii ; un- 
commonly warm in his friimdships, yet 
incapable of flattery; , . . well bred, but 
absolutely impatient of formality and affec- 


tation; . . . steady in his measures, but 
open to information and counsel.’ Accord- 
ing to Bouquet the success of the expedition 
was onlirely due to him : ‘ in all his mea- 
sures ho has shown the greatest prudence, 
firmness, and ability.’ Washington also 
recognised his ‘great merit.’ 

[Forbes’s letters to Pitt arc in the Public 
llecord otneo, America and West Indies, No. 87 ; 
his letters to Bouquet in British Museum Addit. 
MS. 21040, IF. 28-233. See also Scots Aliiga- 
Kino, xxi. 272; Sent. Mag. 176!)> ii. 30, 171; 
Stew.art’s IlighUnders, i. ,821 ; Sparks’s Writings 
of Washington, ii. 270-327 ; Pnrkmnii's Monl- 
ealni uiid Wolfe, ii, 132 ; Campbell Maoluchlan's 
William, duke of Cumberland, p, 138,1 

K M. L. 

FORD, Rin FRANCIS OliARK (1828- 
18i)9), diplomat isl, born in 1828, was tho 
son of Richard Ford [q. v.], author of the 
‘ Handbook for 'rravollors in Spain.’ He 
spent much of his boyhood in Spain, for 
which country he inlieritod his I'nther'r 
affect ion. ilo was appointed a cornet in lh( 
4th light dragoons on 8 May 1810, was pro- 
moled liciilcnanl on 20 April 1819, but sold 
out oil 9 .lime 1861 and entered the diplo- 
matic service in the modest position of un- 
paid attache'. To climb to the position of 
socroiiiry of legation look him fifteen years, 
dturing wliioli lie resided at Naples (i852), 
Munich (18.')6), and Paris (IfiOO); became 
paid atlechd at Lisbon on D March 1867, 
and was traiisrorred thouen to Brussels, 
Slultgivrdt, (liirlHi'iiho, and Viomm (26 .Time 
1801). Ho served ns secretary of legntinu 
at Buenos Ayres, Copouluigon, and Wasli- 
inglon, svhero ho svaa iiclingchiu'g6d'atriuroB 
during tlio winter of 1807-8, In Marcli 
1871, having already begun to aoquirii a re- 
putation ns a spcuinlisl in ulfairs whoro 
ocoiiomic and coramerciiil interests svere 
enneurnod, ho svns promoted to bo secretary 
of embassy and proceeded to St. Petersburg, 
wlicnco ho was transl'orrod to Vienna on 
20 Oct. 1872. Ou 20 July 1875 ho was ap- 
pninlud agent to rnpreseiit the British 
government buforn the inUiruatiimiil coin- 
miselon created for the purpose of oslimaling 
the amount of compeiisat loii which should 
bo paid by tho Uuii.ed States for tho fishery 
righls acmiirud under the 22nd and 2drd 
articles of tho Wnshinglon treaty of 8 May 
1871. The enmmisBion sat at Halifax fliom 
Juno until November 1877, when it was 
docitlud that the Uiiilod States should 
within a year pay flve and a half million 
dollars. For his services in prmnring the 
British case Ford was made a O.B, (3 Jan.) 
and a O.M.Q. ou 24 Jan. 1878. He was pro- 
moted to be envoy extraordinary and minW 
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Bter plenipotentiary to tke Argentine Ee- Maxwell [q.v.] ; Tiinstall and Suffolk W 
public (9 Feb. 1878), and undertook aome ever, determined that Moxwell’s real cam 
rather delieote negotiations for renewing was Edward Aglionby. In the autumn « 
diplomatic relations between Uruguay and 1648 Forster was engaged in a burninirfom 
Great Britain, which ended in his being on the Rule (fla»ni7tojt Paper*, ii.Ugjon^ 
made British minister at Jtontevideo as well and on 10 Sept. 1C47 he fought at Pinkie I 
as in Buenos Ayres. In .Tunc 1879 he was ho was kuighled by Protector Somerset el 
appointed to Brazil, and in March 1881 to Roxburgh on the 28th (Zii. Pemothso/Ri 
Athens. On 16 Dec. 1884 he was appointed ward VI, Roxburghe Club, p. 220)i Oii 
minister at Madrid, and when the legation 7 Jan. 1648-9 ho biirnt Hume Castle and 
there was raised to the rank of an embassy the villages in its neighbourhood, and from 
he became ambassador on 8 Doc. 1887. Ho November 1549 to November 1660 he served 
Mt at home in Spain, the art treasures of as sheriff of Northumberland. Before tie 
which country appealed to him both as a end of Edward Vi’s reign he ivos granted 
connoisseur and a collector. During his tho captaincy of Bamborough Castle in re- 
eight years’ tenure of olBce there he acted version after Sir John Horsey’s deatl 
in 1884 and 1886 ns British commissionorat Horsey died in 1666, and Queen Mary, hnv- 
Faris for the settlement of the Newfound- ing caused tho patent to be exammed, coa- 
land fisheries dispute, a subject which he firmed Forster’s appointment {Acts I, g 
had studied with minute care. Unfor- 1661-6, p. 183). His implication in a 
tunately the conventions which he drew up, Ixirder feud (see Si’ryi'd, Eccl, Mem. ni, y. 
and in which he got his French follow-oom- 09) was pardoned on the ground that Is" 
missioners to concur, were never carried out. was ‘ a man of groat service on the borders 
He was more succussful in the negot iations and did nolably well now of late ’ (jlrfj 
which terminated with the eignature of tho P.U. 1667 -8, pp. 270, 388, 390). 'Thisrepu- 
Anglo-Spnnish commercial convention of lation lie just 1 lied in tho summer of 1667 by 
30 April 1886. For those services ho was chocking a ficots raid into England and 
made K.C.M.E. in 1886, Q.O.M.G. in 1880, limn sovori'ly handling tho raiders on their 
was sworn privy councillor on 10 Aug. 1888, retreat to Scotland, 
and promoted G.O.B. on 29 April 1 889. Forster, whose interests lay exclusively in 

In January 1803 he was trnnsforrod from border warfare and family feuds, had no 
Madrid to Constantinople, 'riie promotion dillioulty in complying with the various 
was unsought by Ford, who soon found him- religious cluin(p>s of tho time; he continued 
self unequal to the strain of a position so his sorvioo on llin hordors under Elizabeth, 
dlflicult, and in Docomher 1893 he prociirt'd and on 4 Nov. 1660 lie was appointed warden 
his trausference to Romo, whore ho ro- of the raiddlo marcho.s. Tins office he held 
moiued until ho was superannuated in 18JI8. for thirly-flve years, oud he had some part. 
He received the Jubilee modal in 1897. Ilo eitlior ae warden or ns spooial commissioner, 
died at Paris on 31 Jnu. 1899. I lie bedside in most of the dealings between England 
was attended by his son, John (-Jormnn arid Hcotland almost to tlio end of Elizaoeth’e 
Ford, who was nominated an at(ach6 on reign; rufurnneos to him occupy seven 
16 Feb. 1893, and became third seoretary of columns in tho index to the ‘ Border Papers.’ 
the embassy at Rome on 8 Feb. 1897. On 4 Aug. 1603 he was appointed a com- 

[Timos, i Feb. 1809 ; Foreign Offioo List; wwBmimr to treat concerning the fiellmita- 
Men of tho 'fimo, I3th etl, ; Osimlru I’TOtl’s Imiiol tho borders, and on 10 Jan. 1661-6 
People of tho Period, i. 403; Frasor's M.iganino, *0 discnss lliu position of Moray and other 
October 1858.] T. S. Scots exiles in England. In 1669 he assisted 

in suppressing tho rebellion of the northern 
FORSTER or FOSTER, Silt .JOHN earls, and in J 670 chastised the Scots ho^ 
( 1620 f-1 603), warden of tlm morolios, bora dorers wlio had helped them, In August 
about 1620, was son of Sir 'rhomas Forster 1673 ho was ordered to have the Earl of 
(d, 1637) of Etherston, Northumborland, Northumberland oxecnied, and in July 1675 
marshal of Berwick, and bis wife Dorothy, he was captured during a border fray and 
daughter of Robert, fourth baron Ogle, taken to Jedburgh; bo was, bovyerer,unme- 
Trained from early youth in tho methods of diatoly released by the Scots regent, Moray, 
border warfare, he was in August 1643 on Elizabeth’s remonstrances, Ten yealta 
,put in command of Horbottle Castle with a later, on 27 July 168fi, Forster and his son- 
goiiison of a hundred men. On 33 Nov. in-law, Francis, lord Bussell [see under 
.following he fought at Solway Moss under EnssBr,!,, FiiAirors, speond Earx. op Bed- 
Thomas, first baron Wharton [q, v.], and pobbI were attacked by Her of Fernihiirst, 
claimed to have captured Robert, fifth boron and iWsoll was killed. Forster at first de< 
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accidsnt, but tliU did not 
> the Englist governmont, and, with a 
S to exaotmg oompensatiou, KuaaeU’a 
j^h ms represented as the result of a 

-^^'^wh^lrvarioua accusations, prompted 
’ local feuds, were brought against 
[6 was said to have winlced at 
set thieves at liberty, executed 


Forster 

on insufficient ground, and had deul- 
jnffl with Northumberland wrecltora. Ar( i- 
dffl embodying these accusations were drawn 
M on 37 Sept. 1B80, and Forster was dis- 
missed from ms office. Lord II unadon, how- 
ever thought the charges frivolous, and 
about Apim 1688 Forster was restored. lie 
held the wardenry until October 1606, when 
he was superseded by I-ord Eiiro! his re- 
moval was due partly to his old ago, and 
partly to a renewal of the chargee against 
b^, On 24 Oct. 1697 he was nearly sur- 
prised at Bamborougli Castle by a party of 
Scots, and was only saved by Lady Forster 
promptly bolting tbe door of bis chamber 
(Scrder Papers, u. W). Ho died at Ham- 
borough on 13 Jan. 1001—2 (Id. ti. 780^, 
leaving several Bona and dnugiiturs by liis 
wife Jane, daughter of Cuthbort Hniloliiru, 
and widow of lloherl, fifth baron Oglu ; his 
son Nicholas was doputy-wardon under his 
father, was knighted m 1003, and was father 
of Sir Claudius Forster, created a baronet on 
7 lilaieh 1019-20 (see (1. K. 0[oK4vtrii'), 
ConipkU Saronetage, i. ] 87) j his daughter 
Jaiiiaa, wife of Francis, lord Uussell, was 
auther of Edward, third earlorTJc>dfar(i,an(l 
another daugjiter, Grace, married Sir William 
Fenwick of Wollingtoji, and was molhor of 
Sir John Fenwick (1079 -lliOS ?) [q, v.) 


[Bolder Papons, 1600-l(iO:i, piuisim; Hamil- 
ton Pwors, vul. ii. ; 'I’horpo's Cal. of ScocUslt 
State Apers, 1609-1609; Jluin's Out. of Kcof- 
tishdtete Papers, 1647-60; Oal. Stale P.ipcrs, 
Dom. 1847-1602, and Addenda, 1617-66; 
Cottoa !M38. Galig. 13, viii. 217. ix. 222, 230, 
278-9, 337, 300, 390, C. i. 303, 331, iii. 412-3, 
449, iv. 7i 48-60, v. 24, 41), vi, 74. 183, vii. 2, 
71, 76, 233, viii. 2, 14, 30, 166, 273, ix. 167, 
172 , 287, 314-6, D. i. 308; Laimd. M.S.viii. 66; 
Hatleian MS. 6999, act. 07 ; AuU P.O. ed, 
Duiont, Tols. i-xxi. ; Slrype'a Works (general 
index); Ptoudo’s Hist, of England; llurke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1900 ; llndgson's Hist, of 
Korthumherland ; A. II, Fnelor-Burliam's De- 
scendants of Roger I'estor, 1807.] A, F, P. 


FORSYTH, WlLLIAhC (I812-]80fl), 
man of letters, eldest sou of Thomas Forsyth 
of Birkenhead hy hia wife Jane Oampuoll 
(Hamilton), was born on 26 Oct, 1812 at 
Irreonook, where his parents were then re- 
jiiding Aftop education at Sfiorborno school, 


he was on 9 Dec. 1829 entered os a pensioner 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, He was ad- 
mitted Bcbolar 4 May 1832, minor fellow 
2 Ool. 1835, major fellow 4 J uly 1837. Ho 
took his B.A. degree in 1831, being third 
senior optime, third in the first class of the 
classical tripos, and second chancellor's me- 
I dallisl, and lie proceeded M.A. in 1837. He 
became a student at the Inner Temple on 
10 April 1834, was called to the bar on 
22 Nov. 1839, and went the Midland circuit, 
where ho had considerable success as an ad- 
vocate. In 1841 he published his first legal 
treatise, ‘ On the Law of Composition with 
Orodilors.’ This was succeeded by ‘The 
Law relating to Simony’ (1844), ' The Law 
relating to the Custody of Infants ' (I860), 
‘ Fides Jiaioi,’ an essay (1860), a careuil and 
trustworthy study of ‘The Ilislory of Trial 
by Jury,’ 1862 (quoted with high common- 
diitiou in Lieher% ‘ Civil Liberty and SeF- 
Government,' 186G), and, many years later, 
by ‘Cases and Opinions on Ooustitutioual 
Law . . . with Notes ’ (1 809). 

In ] 869 Ifrirsyth was apiminled standing 
counsel to the secretary of state for India, 
and this appointment ho held until 1872. 
Ho was also a member of the cniiucil of 
legol oduriitinn from IBtil). His interest in 

E DlilicH led him to stand fur parliament, and 
e was elected for the borough of Cambrige 
ill llm conservutivo interest in J iily 1866. 
lint ho was unseated on petition on the 
ground that the olliee of standing counsel to 
tlio secretary of state for India was one of 
profit under the crown, and disqualified him 
Irora silting in parliament. After ho hod 
relinquished Ibia ollioo ho wos an unsuccess- 
lul cnniliikte for Um roprosentatJo}] of Bath 
in 1873; but ho was returned for Mary lebone 
at the general olecHon of 1874, and held the 
seat until 1880. Though a clear and forcible 
speaker, his public utlernnces in the House 
of ( lommons were not frequent. High ex- 
pectations wore formed of liim when he 
first enlnrecl parliament, but they wore never 
realised. Men of far less knowledge andex- 
porienen, but with a greater command over 
the house, easily passed him by in tbe race. 

Tliero was, in fact, much more of the stu- 
dent and the follow of Trinity about For- 
syth than of the politician or the parliamen- 
tary hand. His claims as a man of letterg 
wore recognised not only by liis appoint- 
ment ns editor of the ‘Annual Begisler’ 
(1842-08), but by his being urged repeatedly 
to write both for the ‘ Edinburgh' end ' Quar- 
terly’ Beviews. To the former he oontributed 
essays on ‘ Jlrongham ’ and ‘ Criminal Pro- 
cedure;’ to tlio latter ‘The Kingdom of Italy’ 
(1861), and a cordial review of Foss’s 'Judges 
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of England’ (1866); while to ‘Fraser'a’ lio 
sent his interesting ‘ Literary Style.’ Si-s* 
teen of his articles were reprinted in ‘ Essoys 
Critical and Narrative’ (1874). In 1849 
Forsyth dedicated to Lord Denman his scho- 
larly and original sketch of the office and 
fimotious of an advocate entitled ' Ilorton- 
sius,’ an historical survey of the bar from 
the earliest times, of -which a second edi- 
tion was called for in 1874. The book laid 
the foundation of a friendship with Lord 
Brougham, specimens of whoso private letters 
to ‘ Hortensius,’ as he called Forsyth, were 
privately printed by the latter in 1873. 

* Hortensius ’ was followed by the ' History 
of the Captivity of Napoleon at St. Helena, 
from tho Letters and Journals of the lata Sir 
Hudson Lowo ’ (3 vols. 1853 j French tronsr 
latinn, 1866), in which Forsyth concludes 
that ‘by more force of facia ho had proved 
that neither tho British government nor 
Lowe were in faull as regards (ha treatment 
of Napoleon at St. ITolenn.’ llc\ ertiiig to 
liis earlier coiiroe of study, ho dedicated to 
Brougham in 186.1 his acceptable ‘Life of 
jrarous 'rulliiis Cicero ’ (London, 8vo ; 2nd 
edit. 1807), a oonsoiontious attempt to steer 
between the eulogy of Conyers iMidillolon 
and tho dark colours supplied by tho * pop- 
lentous erudition of Drumann and Momm- 
sen.’ Tho results of another branch of study 
appeared in 1871, whan Forsyth publishod 
his aOTOoable volume on ‘Novels and Novel- 
ists of the Eighteenth Century,’ as illustrat- 
ing the manners and morals of the peiiod. 
The following year saw tho publiualion of 
his dramatic essay, ‘ Hannibal in Italy,’ an 
historical drama in verse, and of his ‘ His- 
tory of Ancient Manuscripts, ’ being live sub- 
stance of a lecture before tho benchors of the 
Inner Temple. In 1876 ho published some 
travel papers under the title ‘ The Slavonio 
Provinces south of tho Danube.’ 

Forsytb, who spent several months each 
year in foreign travel, took a philanthropic 
interest in prison life at liome and abroad, 
visiting the prisons of Franco, Ilaly, Russia, 
the United States, and Turkey, In 1873 ho 
made an inspection of prison life at Port- 
land, and gave the results of his investiga- 
tions in ail article in ‘ Good "Words’ (Octo- 
ber 1873), lie appeared as a lecturer ou tho 
platforms of many literary institutions in 
England, and several of his lectures wore 
printed. Forsyth became a Q.C. ou 6 July 
1867, and a benchor of tho Inner Temple on 
24 Nov. in tho same year. He was appointed i 
treasurer of his inn in 1872. He was com- | 
missary of Cambridge University (1868), and 
was made an LL.D. by the university of 
Edinburgh in 1871. lie died at his re- 


sidence, 61 Rutland Gate, 
hours’ illness,’ on 26 Dec! I 809 ! 
the great age of 87, he had outlived (swftti 
rm(!«)not onlynearly all his coiitan™«ari« 
but the reputation whioli his talent wdT' 
dustry had built up.’ He was one of tU 
pntmrchs of the ItheniBum Club, bC 
elected in 1844. ’ "S 

Forsyth was twice married: first 
23 Feb. 1848, ^ Mary, youngest daughtw rf 
George Lyall, M.P., of Findon, Sut^CbIs 
died on 9 March 1864) ; secondly, on 3 jUt 
1806, to Georgiana Charlotte, daughter of 
Thomas Hall Pliimer, and granddaughter of 
Sir Thomas Plumer [( 1 . v.] 

[Lnard's Ctrodnali Ciintabr. ; Poster’s ITenat 
the B.ir; Timos, 27 Dec. 1899; Daily News 
27 Doc. 1800 ; Annual Pegistoi, 1899, p, [uj-i'. 
Mnevoy Napier’s Oorrospondonce, 1879. Alfil 
bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lib. ; Brit. Hub! Ost • 
Smilos’s A Publislicr and his Friends isei! 
Forsyth’s Works.] T g' ' 


FORTESCUE, afterwards PARKIN. 
SON - FORTESCUE, OIIIOHESTER 
SAMUEL, Babon OABLTNapoBD (1823- 
1898), Blatosraan, youngest son of Lieu, 
tenant-colonel Chichester Fortescue of 
Glydo Farm, county Louth, M.P. for Piiy 
borough in tho lost Irish parliament, by 
Martha, dauglilor of Samuel Meade Hobson, 
barristor-ot-law, of Muokridge House, Cork 
was born on 18 Jan. 1823. llis eldest bro- 
ther, 'ITiomas Fortescue, was created in 1K3 
Baron Clermont In tho peerage of Ireland, 
in which the FortoBcno family, founded h 
Ireland by Sir Faithful Fortoeone [q. v.], 
anciently hold higher honours. His sister, 
Harriot Angelina, married in 1864 David 
Urquhavt [q. v.] lie was educated at &8t 
by a private tutor and afterwards at Oxford, 
whore he matriculated from Christ Chuicli 
on 26 May 1841, graduated B.A in 1816, 
and proceeded M, A. in 1 8 17. His academic 
distinctions were a Christ Church student- 
ship, which behold from 1843 to 1866, a first 
class in literm hurtmniores in 1814, and the 
chancellor’s English essay prise in 1840. In 
1807 he was elected honorary student of 
Christ Cliuroh. Five years earlier he as- 
sumed tho additional surname of Parkinson 
in compliance with tho will of "Williom Par- 
kinson Riixtou ofArdeo, co. ]jouth,whobad 
married his aunt Anna Maria, daughter of 
Thomas Fortescue, and had left him his estate, 
It was to politics that Fortesene devoted 
his life. Ho was first rotiimod to parlia- 
ment on 10 Aug. 1847, when he was deeted 
for the county of Louth. lie continued td 
sit for that constituency until his defeat at 
tho general election of 1874. From the first 
a decided liberal, he mode hie maiden speech 
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lit Lord Joliii llussell’s bill for 
IL'Svffllof t**® diaabilitios of tbo Jews 
/I Mav 1848), ond published a pamphlet 
'•tiTfhs title 'Christian Profession not the 
^St of OitUensWp.’ He opposed the ridl- 
i-ttlous penal measure passed m consequence 
Tthe so-oalled papal aggression (21 Mai<eh 
18511 and the subsequent agitation lor the 
^thdrawsl of the Maynooth grant and the 
mhiection of religious houses to inspection 
tMaTl862,23li’eb.l863, 28 March 18B4). 
He took office for the first time under Lord 
Ahardsen, when ho served as junior lord of 
the treasury (March 1864-March 1856). He 
was under-secretary of stale for the colo- 
nies under Palmerston (1867-8), and again 
ftom Palmerston’s return to power in June 
1869 until the reconstruction of the admini- 
Bfmtion which followed that slnlesman’s 
death in October 1866. In the monnwhilohe 
had been sworn of the privy oouiicil (7 April 
18841. In November 1805 ho siiceecdod Sir 
Eobert Peel (1822-1896) [q. v.] ns rhiof 
aecretary for Ireland on the forranlion of Lord 
EasseH’s ministry. , 

Fortescue entered the Irish oilirn at a 
critical epoch. The Pcniaii inaum>ct ion had 
been crushed, hut the forces of disafibcUon 
were still energetic underground. The policy 
of the government was to apply the hoaling 
halm of remedial legislation. An alluiupt 
had been made in 1800 (o improve tlio rela- 
tions between landlords and tunaiils bjr an 
act whioli conferred certain powers on limited 
owners, but the measure had remained a 
dead letler(23 and 24 Viet. c. 163). Forlos- 
cue now introduced a bill to enlarge the 
powers of limited owners, and secure to 
tenants compensation for their impraveincnls. 
The measure was, however, thrust into I bo 
background hy the pnrliainoiitnry reform 
bills ; their defeat was followed hy the re- 
signation of ministers (26 J uno 1866), and 
Fortescue’s Irish laud oill was witlidrawn. 
He resumed the Irish suorelaryHliip on the 
formation of Gladstone's first administration 
(December 1808), and shared with UladsI one 
the burden and the credit of the two groat ro- 
fiirms which followed, the disoslahiishmont 
of the Irish church and the evleiiHiou of the 
Ulster custom, with compensation for im- 

5 lavements, to the whole of Ireland. Tho 
stalls and oven the principles of thin land 
act of 1870, which John Stuart Mill de- 
scribed OB the most important measure passed 
hy the British parliament since tho Itoman 
Catholic Emancipation Act, wore almost en- 
tirely the outcome of Fortesouo’s judgment; 
hut he had not the physical and oratorical 
powers necessary to carry such a measure 
through parliament, a taslt which Gladstone 


roaorvod for himself (Spectator, 1898, i. 198- 
199). The remedial legislation did not, how- 
ever, dispense with tho necessity for the 
enactment of a Peace Preservation Act 
during the same session of 1870. At the 
end of the year the situation in Ireland was 
thought to demand a statesman of greater 
weight at the Irish office. Accordingly Lord 
llartiiigton was appoiutod to that post, 
which Fortescue vacated, at the same time 
succeeding John Bright [q. v. Suppl.] os 
president of tho board oi trade (14 Jon. 
1871). Inliis new cimacityhe deserved well 
of tbo public by the oftective measures which 
he loolc to constrain railway directors to he 
more careful of the lives of their passengers. 
In general politics he still followed Glad- 
stone unwaveringly, even supporting him on 
tho Irish iinivcrsity question. At t he general 
election following the dissolution of parlia- 
ment ill .lull nary 1874, he was rejected hy 
his old coiistit iiency, CO. Louth, (lowasat 
once (27 Feb. 1874) raised to tbs peerage as 
Baron (Jiirlingford of Carlingford in the 
county of Louth. On the delocliou of llie 
Buko of Argyll from Uladstoiic’s second 
odniinislralionoii the promise of a new Irisli 
land bill, Oiirliiigford accepted the privy seal 
(2 May 1881), and defenoud tho Irisli poliey 
of tho goveriiinoiit in no hesitating or hnlt- 
liuarli'u manner, lie look an important part 
in framing Gliulstono’s seemid Irish Land 
Act, and ooiiducted it through the House 
of Ijords, lie succeeded Loid Hpi'iicer ns 
president of the ooiincil on 19 Maruli 1883, 
holding tho privy seal with the olllee of pro- 
sidont until Marcli 1886. Ho relainod the 
presidency of tho council until the fall of 
(lladstone's government in June 1886, 
Oarlingford's views on tbo Irish question 
warn based on an intimate knowledge of the 
Irish people, and matured by independent 
Ihougnl. lie had been among llw earliest 
ndvooales of the policy of conciliation, and 
his coiicuiTCiicc in the late developments of 
tho Gladsloiiiaii policy had been uncon- 
strained by party consideralioiis. But he 
had never conlemplated any tampering with 
the union, and ho consequently declined to 
follow his oldchiof, Gladstone, in his espousal 
of the homo rule cause in 1886. Ho joined 
the rnnin of the liberal unionists, but spent 
his closing years in comparative retirement. 
He was president of the Liberal Unionist 
Association of Somerset, for whioli county 
ho was a magistrate. lie was also lord lieu- 
toAant of Essex (1878-92). He was K.P, 
(fiiom 1882), and succeeded his brother as 
second Baron Clermont on 29 July 1887. 
By his death without issue at Marseilles, on 
SO Jqu. 1808, his lianonrs became extinct. 
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Ills remains were interred on 6 l^b. at 
Ohewton Meadip. A full-lengtb portrait of 
Oarlingford, byTissot, which is not however 
a good likeness, belongs to his nephew, Mr, 
3?. Urquhort ; there is also a bust of him exe- 
cuted late in life, 

Garlingfovd was a man of amiable charac- 
ter and engaging manners, but the enviable 
position which he occupied in society was 
largely due to the tact and accomplishments 
of his wife, R’ances Elisabeth Anno, countess 
■Waldegrave [q. v.l whom he married on 
36 Jan. 1863. To "her ha was indebted for 
counsel and encouragement through the most 
active part of his public career, and her 
death in 1879 was a lasting sorrow. 

The Oounleas Waldegrave left to Lord 
Carlingford for life, and then to the Wal- 
degrave family, the Waldegi-avo property — 
Strawberry If ill, Ohewton m Somerset, and 
Dudbraok in Essex — which Iior former hus- 
band, the seventh Earl of Waldegrave, had 
left to her abaolutelv. In order to relieve 
the estates of heavy "burden, Strawberry Hill 
was sold after the countess’s death, and 
JDudbrook shortly before Carlingford died; 
on his death the Ohewton in-opcrty reverted 
to the ninth Earl Waldegrave. 

[Oxford llenoura Kagistcr ; Official Lists of 
hlomh, Pari.; Poster's Alumni Oxen.; llan- 
said's Pari. Dab. 3rd aar. vcviii-coo. ; Malmee- 
buiw's Memotrs of an Hx-Minisl or, n. 388 ; Mrs. 
Bishop's Memoir of Mrs, lirqnharl (Carlingfunl’s 
sister); Sulborno's Momorinls, Porsomu and 
Political; Man of the Tima (ISilo) ; Uurka’a 
Peerage (1888); G, U. C[okayne|’s Oompluto 
Peerngo ; Timea, 1 and 7 Vah. 1898 ; Ann. Jteg. 
1898, h. 137; lluydn's Book uf DignitioR, oil. 
Ookerhy.’l J . M, K. 

FOKTESOUE, KIOIIAKD {d. 106C), 
governor of Jamaica, was at the eommenoe- 
ment of the campaign of 104J a lienteimiit- 
colouel in the parliamentary army under the 
Earl of Essex. He attested the capitulation 
of that army at Lostwit hiel, and eomraanded 
a regiment of foot at the second battle of 
Newbury in October 1044 (Rushwokth, v. 
701, 700, 733). Fortescue was a colonel in 
the new model, and bis regiment was one 
of those detached by Fairfax to the relief of 
Taunton in May 104C. Consequent ly ho wan 
not present at Naeeby, hut he took part in 
the storming of Ilridgewater, Bristol, and 
Dartmouth. Pendeunis Castle surrendered 
to him on 16 Aug, 1646, after a lengthy 
siege (Si’KiGGB, Anglia BedMm. pp. 19,77, 
107, 181, 300-10). 

Fortescue supported the parliament in the 
attempted disbanding of May 1847, and 
undertook to serve inlreland. Consequently, | 
when the aimy triumphed oyer the parlia- 1 


ment.he lost his commission, and was ano. 

eeedod in the command of his regimMin!! 

ColouelJohnBMk8tead[q.v.]((7fe,ip‘J 

1 . 3, 12, 1C; Eosuwokth, vi. 466) h?! 
political eonduot was probably dictated tv 
his Presbyterian sympathies; in legi i,; 
undertook a journey to Scotland on TnunZ 
to int eroede for Christopher Love [q. v 1 'su! 
found no support in the army, and waa’^ea 
prisoner by moss-troopers (AxBmis.letteri 
front. Roundhead Officers in Scotland, p 37 \ 
In 1664 he was offered by Cromwell ihe com. 
mand of a regiment in the expedition to tk 
West Indies under General Hobart VanahW 

rq.v.]Inlbehopeofobtainiugnayaientrfik 

large arrears due to him for his 
vices, and from zeal to propagate the gospel 
he accepted the command, and sailed witli 
Venables in December 1664. When Maior- 
^cneral Hoane was killed in the attaiSoa 
St. Domingo, Fortescue became major-gene- 
rnl in his place, and on 24 June 1656 he 
succeeded Venables as commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Jamaica. Cromwell com- 
mended him highly for undertaking thw 
heavy responsibility. ‘ I do commend,’ said 
he, * in the midst of others’ miscarriages yonh 
constancy and faithfulness to your trust. , , 
end taking care of a company of poor Aeep 
loft by their shepherds : and be assured that 
us tliat whieli yon have done hath been 
good in itself, and bceoming an honest man, 
so it hath a very good savour here with all 
good Uhristians and all true Englishmen, 
and will not bo forgotten by me os oppo^ 
tunity shall servo’ (CAKLyiD, Crommll, Let- 
ter 206). Eorteseno behaved well throughout 
the disasters which befell the expedition; 
he was a good ollieer, end popular with the 
aimiy under his pommand, but unequal to 
the laslc of founding a polony with such un- 
promising material. He died in October 
]06f) (Thdelod, iv. 163). 

Several petitions addressed by his widow, 
Mary Forloseue, to Cromwell and to Charles 
II are among the State Fapers (Cal, State 
Papers, Dora. 1606- 6, pp, 246, 202; Cal 
State Papers, Col. 1061-8, p. 62), Maliy of 
his lellers are printed In Thurloe’s State 
Papers. 

ISpriggo’s Anglia Bodiviva; Thurloe Papers, 
vois. iii. iv. ; Pirlli’s Narwlivo of General Vena- 
bles (Boyul Historical Sec.), 1000; Cal. of Col. 
State PapoxB ; othor anthoritios mentioned in 
the article.] 0. H. P. 

FOETNUM, CHAELES DEUEV ED- 
WAED (1820-1899), art collector and 
benefactor of the university of Oxford, hom 
on 2 March 1820, was the only survivingson 
of Charles Fortnum (1770-^1800), by his 
wife Dffititia (n6e Stevens), widow of B, 
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in Bonumont Street, ■whither the Ashmoleaii 

^*™OTiTateiy educated on aecouiit of his collections wore removed in 1897. Ilis own 
; jMcate heslw, collections were presented in 1888, and in 

‘ In 1840 he went to South Australia, the followi^ year he received the honorary 

! ]ia acquired a cattle ranch. He had degree ofD.CtL. from the university. In 1^9 

* imo^riedffe of chemistry and miners- also he was elected a trustee of the British 

fnfv and put it to use in tlie discovery of Museum. 

to kontacute copper mine in the Mount Portnum was an alderman of the Middle- 
r oftv range, ten miles from Adelaide, sex county council, and a deputy-lieutenant 
thotwh he reaped no pecuniary pmfit front of the county. He was vice-president of 
fto oiscovery (Hod'der, Xliat. qf South the Society of Antiquaries and of the Hoyal 
jf^tralia, 1893, i. 190). lie also formed a Archoeolo^ical Institute, He died without 
considerable collection of insects, birds, and issue at his residence, the Hill House, Stau- 
Kptiles a number of which he presented to more, Middlesex, on 6 March 1899, and was 
the British Museum, while others are in the buried in Highgate cemetery on 11 March. 
Hope eolleotion at Oxford. Leaving Aus- He was twice married : first, on 7 March 
tiaUa in 1846 he travelled in Europe, chiefly 1848, to Fanny Matilda (d. 1890), daughter 
engsg^ in malting his oollool ions of works of Thomas Keats and secondly, on 27 Oct. 
of art. Hewasono ofthefirstFinglishmonto 1891, to his cousin Mary, only child and 
appreciate the products of the minor arts of heiress of Oharles Fortnum (d. 1846), cap- 
the Italian renaissanoe. At a time before tain in the 1st royals. His widow, Mary, 
puabin had changed artistic fashions and survived him about a month, dying oil 
directed attention to other ohiects in Italy 9 April 1899. lie bequeathed a conaider- 
than ‘pieturea of the grand stylo and olassi- able sum to the university of Oxford for the 
cal antiques,’ Fortnum was engaged instudy- benefit of the Ashmolean Museum, and a 
ing the history of European art and in form- less amount to the British Museum, 
ing his illustrative collections of maiolioa. Besides the works already mentioned Forl- 
Bflla Ilohbia ware, hronros, Ilispano- num was the author of : 1. ' Maiolica. A 
Moresque dishes, and the like. On settling historical Treatise on the glazed and ena- 
in England he soon became known as an moiled Earthonwaros of Italy, with Marks 
antkonH- In 1868 ho was elected a follow and Monograms j also some notice of the 
of the Society of Antiquaries. At the re- Persian, llamaBcus, libodian, and THspano- 
qiieat of the lords of the council on education Moresque "Wares,’ O.xford, 1890, 8ro, 
he compiled the ’ Descriptive Catalogue of 2. ‘ A Uescriptivo Catalogue of the Maiolica 
the Maiolica, Ilisnauo-Morosoo, Persian, and Enamplled Earthenware of Italy, the 
Bamascus, and Bhodian Wares in the South I'ersian, DamiUiCiis, Rhodian, llispano- 
Eensington Museum,' whie-h was published Moresque, and some Froneli and other 
in 1873, and the ‘ Desoriptive Catalogue of Wares in the Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum 
Bronzes ofEuropoon Origin ’in that rauseiun. Collection,’ Oxford,1897, 8vo. lie also eon- 
published in ISki. tributed several papiurs to ‘Arcliirologia’ on 

Fortmim’s slrnngo.st claim to regard is early Christiim gems and rings, and on the 
bused on his splendid heiiefiiet ion In Oxford royal collect Lon of gems, including the 
University, lie was the second foundur of diamond signet of Henrietta hlaria, which 
the Ashmolean Mtiseum. Formerlv the ho presented to (^ueon "Victoria in 1887. 
tollections of Ellas ABlimolo [q. vj and 10 ^ 1 1 y igoo ; Burke’s 

John Tradesoaiit (1008-1002) [q. v.T were innded Goiitry of Groat Britain, 1898; Men 
stored in nn inadequate building in Broad and Women of the Timo, 1896.1 15. !• C. 

Stteet. Fortiulra admired the efibrls of Ilr. 

Arthur John Evans, the keeper (from 1884 POSTER, MYLES BIRKET (1826- 
to 1908), to arrange (ho eoUectioiiH and to 1809), painter, horn at North Shields, 
make them useful educationally. lie olforud Northumberland, on _4 Feb. 1826, was the 
not only liis own series ui'raiiaissance objects, sixth of the sevon children of Myles Birket 
hut also alarge amount of property for the en- I'ostor (1786-1801), by Ann, only daughter 
dowmeiit of the museum and the augmenta- of J oseph King of Newoastlo-on-Tyne. His 
tion of the keeper’s stipend on ooudition father woa tl member of an old noTta-country 
that buildiilgs wei-e erected sufficient to ac- quakor family, the Fostera of Cold Hesledon, 
rommodate the collections. AJler some op- Durham,nndnebhlethw_aiteHoU, Yorkshire, 
position his ofler was accepted, the arrange- Ho removed to Loudon in 1880, and the boy 
menls being finally settled in 1892. An was educated at a preparatory school at 
evtensive series of rooms was added by Tottenham hnd at the Quaker Abademy at 
tlie university to the university galleries iu Hrtclrin, Hertfordshire, where he had lessons 
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from the drawing-master, Charles Parry. 
Soon after he left school in I&IO, his lather’s 
friend, Ebenezer Landells [q. v.] the wood- 
engraver, took the boy into his own odice 
on trial, lie remained with LandoUs as an 
apprentice from 1841 to 1 840, working at first 
as an engraver only, afterwards, by Landells'a 
advice, as an original draughtsman on wood. 
Host of the woodcuts for tlie early numbers 
of ‘Punch’ were engraved inLandcils’s office; 
the first of Poster’s original contributions to 
‘Punch’ was published on 6 Sept. 1841. lie 
was also emphiyed by the ‘Illustrated Lon- 
donNews ’ on its foundation in May 1842, and 
did much work, especially for the annual 
almanacs published in connection with that 

K . During his apprenticeship he spent 
^ are time in the fields at Hampstead and 
Higligate, making careful studies of trees and 
plants in water-colours. lie received much 
Kindness from Jacob Bell [q. v.], the collector 
of Landseer’s works, who allowed him to make 
copies of pictures in his possession. Poster 
on one occasion obtained 201. for a drawing 
after Landseer, On leaving Landells and 
starting as an illustrator on liis own ac- 
count in 1846, he obtained such ample om- 

E loymcnt frompuhliahars that for some years 
6 had little leisure for independent paint- 
ing. His Avork on svood, in which he carried 
on the tradition derived through Harvey from 
Bewick, began to appear at a time Avlion the 
publiowas tired of the steel-engravings which 
had enjoyed a long vogue in countless annuals 
and gift-books, and the change was Avclcome. 
His first patron was Henry Vizctolly [q. v.], 
Avho gave him a commission to illiistralo ‘'riie 
Boy’s Country Book,’ in four parts, hyThoiiias 
Miller, pubhslied by Messrs. Chapman Sc 
Hall inl847. His first great success was with 
the illustrations to Longi'ullow's ‘Evange- 
line,’ published by David Bogus in 1 8G0. This 
was iollowed by editions of the same poet’s 
‘Voices of tlio Ifight,’ ‘ Hyperion,’ end ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works,’ 18."j2, In tlio c.our80 of a few 
years Poster illustrated a large number of 
editions of the poets with vignollca and de- 
signs, either of pure landscapeor of adomestic 
and southnental character; he did his best 
work in black and white in illustrating Mil- 
ton, Goldsmith, Scott, and Wordsworth. lie 
also illustrated some prose works, including 
his OAvn ‘ Memento of the Trossachs, Loch 
Xatrine, and Loch Lomond’ (1864), ‘Black’s 
Guide to the English Lolcea’ (1868), and 
Henry Mayhow’s ‘ liliine’ (I860) and ‘Upper 
Bhine’ (1868), the lost tAvo with engravings 
on steel. In addition to all these Avoodculs 
gnd engravings by other hands from his 
designs, he illustrated several hooks with 
etchings on stool by himself; the first qf 



etchings), and ‘The Hamlet’ by Thnn.. 
Warton, 1869 (fourteen etchinL) n® 
prolific period of black and wfiits 
came to an end in 1868. Poster 
cepted no new engagements for illnstTT 
tion, to which ha returned only on s C 
ooeasions in later years. Thus he iUnl 
trated Lorimor's ‘Scottish Eeformation’ iii 
1800, ‘Pioturos of English LandsMM* 
(thirty fine wood-engravings by the bwtfe 
Dalziel, with text by Tom Taybr) iu 1803 
ondMoxon’s edition of Hood’s poems 1871-2' 
for which his designs were engraved’on si»1 
by William Miller of Edinburgh. 

Prom 1868 ouAvards Poster devoted him- 
self almost entirely to painting. He spent 
the summer of tliat year near Dorking, im- 
proving himself in Avator-colours and 
the most careful studies from nature in 

which ills strong eyesight and his practice 

in minute finish on the wood-block led liim 
to carry detail too far. The first diawinca 
which he sent in to tho Old Water-colour 
Society Avoro rejected, hut ‘ The Farm,’ s 
view near Arundel, was exhibited st the 
Eoynl Academy in 1859, and the tliree 
drawings Avhioh ho sent to the Old Wste^ 
colour Society in 1800 lod to his election as 
annssociatu. Ho became a full member oi 
the society in 1802, after a period of probs- 
tiou of unoxamplud sliortnoss, and remained 
from that dato onwards ono of the most in- 
defatigablo as well as tlio most popular con- 
tributors to tho society's exhibitions, inwbich 
over throo hundred of his droAvings appealed. 
Ills subjects wore principally studies of road- 
side and Avoodland acunery AVith rustic figures, 
at udies made for tho most part in his favourite 
county of Surrey, varied with sketches made 
ou his froquont visits to the continent. lie 
never abandoned the habit of excessive floi^ 
which ho had learnt from his practice ns an 
ongraver and drauglitsman of vignettes, Arith 
tho result that his work in water-colours, re- 
maining at thoond of forty years much wkat 
it had been at tho outset, became old- 
fashioned in tho opinion of most artists and 
critics, though it novor lost iaATOur with the 
general public or failod to command a good 
prico, Avhetlipr at c.xhibitiona or in the sale- 
room. Ho did not use the broad transparent 
washes of the older Avnter-colour painters, but 
painted largely in body-colour, retouching 
his Avork AVith coreful stippling^ till it was 
finished to his satisfaction. So inhis choice 
of subjects he showed a taste for small and 
pretty scenes rather than wild or spacious 
Taitdscapcs. Heyrgs skilled ip cqmposition, 
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"Txna strongly opposed to literal trau- 1867), daughter of George Vere Hobart, and 
•“t , from nirture made -without selection, granddaughter of George Ilobart, third earl 
i! na nninf.Hit nlso in oils. and ho of Buclcinirhamahirn rn.v.1 Hn was oilnoiitsd 


So time he painted also in oils, and ho : 
eihibited fourteen oil-pamtmgs at the Royal | 
AMdemv between 1809 and 1877, otter which 
ftSoned oils altogether In 1870 he | 
«as elected a member ot the Royal Academy ! 
of Berlin, lie occasionally etched renrodnc- j 
lions of his own pictures for publication 1 
/ iCrosaing the Broo^’ 1S83 ; • Home, Snmet i 
home,’ 1891), oud a plate etched by him I 
after Frederick Walker, ‘Driving Geese, 
Cookhom,’ was published in 1887. Many of 
bis drawings have been reproduced by 
ckromo-lithography. A series of thirly-llvo 
lithographs of views of Brittany was pri- 
vately printed in 1878, and ‘ Some I’laees of 
Note in England’ (twonty-fivo drawings 
transfen'ed to atone, with dcacrijitive notes 
hythe artist) appeared in 1888. 

In his early claya Foster had lived at St. 
John's Wood. In 1801 he removed to 
Wifley, Surrey, where ho pureliased some 
land and built a liotiso for himaolf ('fhe 
Hill) in 1883. Here ho formed a lino col- 
lection of books, china, English water-colours, 
and other pictures, inelnding a series of seven 
paintings of St . George by Burno-.Tonas. The 
house and tbe collections which it contained 
were sold in 1894. Foster had a laigo circle 
ofiViands, especially among artists; Fredorick 
Walker [q. v.] was one of liis most constant 
companions and guests at Witley, and oxcr- 
ciaed some influence upon his flguro-paint- 

uig. 

Foster died at IVoybridgc on 27 Ufarch 
1899, and was buried on 1 April at Witley. 
He married, first, in ISoU, ins cousin Ann, 
daugliter of Robert Spence, of KovtliSliiolds, 
by whom he had five children, the second of 
whom was the water-colour painter and illus- 
trator, William Foster. Ills first wife died 
in 1859, lie married secondly, in 1864, 
Frances, daugliter of Dawson Watson of 
Sedburgh, and sister of tlio ■water-colour 
painter, Jamos Dawson Watson. 

Aporlrait, engraved on wood, was pub- 
liahod in 1890 ns the frontispiece to * Pictures 
of Rustic Landscape, by Birkot li'ostor.’ 

[The Alt Annual for 1890 (Christmas num- 
bor of the Art Journal), by Miirciw B, lluish, 
with portrait, niustrations, and Hal of books 
illestratod by JBirkot Foster; Atlionienm, 1 April 
1800; Homing Post, 28 March 1880; Daily 
Telegraph, 29 March 1809.] 0. D, 

FOSTER, VERE HENRY LEWIS 
(1810-1900), philanthropist, bom at Oopon- 
bagen on 26 April 1810, was the third son 
of Sir Augustus John Foster, first bamnet 
q.v.], by ms wife, Albinia Jana (d, 28 May 
.vet, XXII.— SUP. 


of Buckingbomshirc [q.v.1 He was educated 
ntEton,and matriculatediromOhristChurcb, 

[ Oxford, on 30 May 1838. From 1842 to 
1843 bo was attached to the diplomatic mis- 
sion of Sir Henry Ellis (1777-1866) fq.v.] 
at Rio de Janeiro, and from 1846 to 1847 to 
that of Sir William Gore Ouseley [n.v,] at 
Monte Video. In 1847 ho visited Ireland 
■with his eldest brother, Sir Frederick George 
Foster, at the time of the potato famine. 
They endeavoured to relieve the wonts of 
the Btorving peasants, and Vere Foster was 
80 muck impressed with the misery which 
he had encountered that from that time he 
made the social advancement of the Irish 
people tbe chief concern of his life. Turning 
his attention to the question of emigration 
ho made three voyages to America as a 
steerage passenger in an emigrant ship to 
acquaint himself with the treatment of emi- 
grants, and was greatly concemod by tbe bad 
accommodation. Ho was afterwards sn- 
nbled to lay his experiences heforo a parlia- 
mentary committee, and by bis testimony 
bad no inconsiderable share in procuring 
the passage of remedial legislation. On the 
outbreak of tlie civil war in the United 
States in 1801 emigration was checked for 
a time, and Foster took up earnestly the 
improvement of ediioation in Ireland. lie 
contributed largely for the provision of 
hotter sclionl accommodation and apparatus, 
and gave grants in aid of building several 
hundred new sohool-houses. 

In 1870, on tlio recurrence of severe dis- 
tress in 1 relond, Foster t iirnod witli increased 
industiy to promoting female emigration to 
the United Slates and the British colonies. 
Young women wore assisted partly by means 
of suhsoriptions, but chiefly nt Foster’s own 
cost. During the whole period of liis activity 
over twenty-five thousand were thus aided. 
Ho WOB hcovtily supported in his various 
projects hot li by the lioman catholic and the 
protestant clergy. 

Foster was also well known by his series 
of copybooks in general use in the United 
Kingdom. These comprised : 1,‘ Elementary 
Drawing Copybooks,' 1868, 2. ‘ Copy- 
books,' 1870, 8. ‘Drawing Oqiybooks,’ 

1870. 4, ‘Advanced Water-colour Drawing, 
1872. 6. ‘Public School Writing OopF 

books,’ 1881. 6. ‘ Simple Lessons in Water- 
colour,' 1883. 7, ‘ Drawiiwf Books ... in 
Pencil and Wator-oolours,’ 1884. 8. ‘Paint- 
ing for Beginners,’ 1884. 9. ' Upright 

Writing Charts,’ 1807. In 1898 he edited, 
under the title of ‘'I’he Two Duchesses,* 
London, 8vo, the family correspondence of 
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Georgiana Cavendish fq. v.], duchess of 
iDevonshire, and of Elizabeth Cavendish 

g .v.], duchess of Devonshire. lie died at 
elfast on 21 Dec. 1900, He vras unmar- 
ried, 

[Burke’s Peerage and Baronelego; Times, 
22 Dec. ISOO ; Men and Women of the Time, 
1899.] E. I. 0. 


Moor Isles/ 1888, 1894. 12. 
the Ranks/ 1890, 1891. IS. ' Oriole’s Tl. ? 
ter/ 1893. A dramatised verstn 
‘First Violin,’ by Sidnev BowkeCw^ 
duced at the Crown Theatre, Peekhsm®”* 
27 Moi-ch 1899. A portion of the sS^’I 

IS printed in ‘ The Library of FamonriiTe? 

ture/ vol. XX. 1900. ““tiiteta. 


FOTHERGILL, JESfilB (18151-1891), 
novelist, was eldest child of Thomas Fotlier- 
gill and of Anne his wife, daughter of Wil- 
liam and Judith Coullate of Burnley, She 
was born in June 1801 at Gheetham Hill, 
Manchestei-j but removed when quite young 
to Rowdon in Cheshire, ten miles from Man- 
chester. Her father, who was engaged in 
the cotton industry, died in 1 866, and shortly 
after Jessie Fothergill, with her mother, 
sisters, and brothers removed to Little- 
borough, near Rochdale. Jessie was edu- 
cated lirst in a small private school in Bow- 
don, and afterwards for some years in a 
boai'ding school at Harrogate, Wliun her 
education was completed she lived quiolly 
at LitUeboroUgh, studying tho lifo led by 
the workers in tho cotton mills, idhe paid 
a hrst visit to Germany in 1874. On her 
return to England she published her first 
novel, ‘Healey,’ in 1876. Thonceforlh she 
devoted herself to literary work. In 1877 
she achieved a notable success with her 
third novel, ‘The First Violin,’ Tho latter 
years of her life were spent ohietty abroad. 
She passed tbo winter of 1890-1 in Rome, 
and died at Berne on 28 July 1891. A good 
portrait of her was publislied in Speight’s 
'Romantic RichmoncTshire ’ (1897). 

Miss Fotliergill's novels largely depict lifo 
on the moorland, in the factories of Laucie- 
shive andyorkshirej but she combined with 
the fruits of her ob-servation of the place.s 
where her lifo was mainly spent, entUusi- 
astic descriptions of the inlluuiice of mmsic. 
‘Cotton mills and music, miuiufacturiug 
England and Germany’ were the oliief nub- 
jeole of her pen (Novel lieview, May 1892, 
p. 166), Her plots wCre ratlier less eat isfac- 
torily devised than her studies of oluu'ucler, 
wMoii wore usually subtly and powerfully 
portrayed. 

She published (all in London) j 1. ' I fcaley/ 
1876, 1884, 2. ‘ Aldytb,’ 1876, 1877, 1891. 

3. ‘Tho First Violin,’ 1877, 1878, 1879. 

4. ‘The Wollfields,’ 1880 (Holt’s ‘Loisuro 

Hour ’Ser.), 1881. 6. ‘ Kith and Kin,’ 1881, 
1882, 6. ‘ Made or Marred,’ 1881 (Bentley’s 
Empire Library). 7. ‘ One of Three/ 1881 
(Bentley’s Empire Library), 8. ‘ Peril/ 
1884. 9. ‘Borderland/ 1886, 1887. 10. ‘Tim 
Lasses of Leverliouae,’ 1888. 11, ‘From 


[Speights Romantic Eiohiaondshire, pt, 

et soq. hor mformation as to literary work Vr. 
Menchoster Quarterly, 1883, ii. S91_2- Tk 
Dial, Chie.igo, 1880, i. 136; The Rovel 
May 1892, pp. 153-00 j - 
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FOWLER, Sin JOHN, first baroaet 
(1817-1898), civil engineer, eldest son of 
John Fowler of Wadsley Hall, Sheffield by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Swann of Dykes Hall, was born on 16 July 
1817. He was educated at a private soboiil 
at Whitley Hall. After leaving school he 
became a pupil of J. T. Leal bor, engineer of 
the ShelBeld waterworks ; he then entered 
the employ of .John UiTetb Raatrick[q.T.l 
and was engaged on railway work on tbs 
London and Brighton line, and on the pro- 
posed Morecambe Bay lino. 

Two years later be nil iirned to Leather’a 
employ, and became resident engineer to the 
Bloekton and Hartlepool line, on the com- 
pletion of wbiob be was appointed enmneer, 
general manager, and locomolive supennten- 
dent. After si'vving for two years in this 
position, in 1844 ho set up for himself in 
London as a consulting engineer, and was 
openpied inniuly in railway work in comiec- 
(ion wilhthe lines from SheJIield to the east 
coast, aft erwards amalgiunal ed into the Man- 
cliHhtor, Shelliold, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company. In 1846 the famous railway 
mania attained its full proportions, and 
Fowler took an activo part in the struggles 
over the numerous railway acts then pro- 
mot ud in parliament. 

lie designed thu Pimlico railway bridge, 
which was fiiiisliod in 1860, and was the diet 
railway bridge across tboTliamea wilbin tbs 
metropolis. Probably tbo two works by 
which Fowler will he best known are tbs 
Metropolitan Railway and the great Forth 
Bridge. The Mol ropolil an Railway may be 
said to date from ] 863, when the first act was 
passed antborising the construction of a line 
from Edg'ware Road to Battle Bridge, King’s 
Gross, tlioiigb the works were not commenced 
till March 1 360. As soon as this first work 
was started, plans wore prepared for exton- 
siona of tho lino in both directions, and 
Fowler was responsible for the greater part 
of these extenstonsi He also designed and 
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the oonstraction of many of tlie 
‘Xeotinffbranch lines, such as the St, John s 
SiSfandothOM. The first section of 
the Jlettopolitan Railway was opened to the 
onblio on 9 Jan. 1808. 

^ While those works were boing- carried on, 
Fen-ler in 1870 wont to Norway as a meinher 
of a commission appointed by the Indian go- 
vernment to study the narrow-gau^e rail- 
ways in that eonntiy. The commission ad- 
voo^ed the 2 ft. 9 in. gauge for adopt ion in 
India for the light railways, but howler 
in a minority report claimed that 3 ft. 6 in. 
would be more suitable; the gauge eyen- 
tnahy adopted was the metre. 

Shortly before this, in 1869, during a visit 
for thesdee of his health to Egypt, Fowler had 
haen consulted by the khedivii, Ismail Pasha, 
with regard to a number of important engi- 
neering schemes, one of which was the con- 
stroctwn of a railway to Kliartoiim. Had 
this s^eme been carried out, probably the 
course of modern events in Egypt would 
have been materially changed. The know- 
ledge he gained of the country during the 
many years he was engaged in advising the 
khedive on enginooriug matters was after- 
wards placed at the disposal of the Britisli 
goyernment, and for tlie sorvioos he rendered 
m this respect he was created a K.U.M.Q. in 


1886. 

In 1876 Fowler took into ^rtnership 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Beiijaiuin) Baker, and 
this partnership proved very J'niiti'nl in en- 
gineering work of the groalest iiti]ior(anue. 
The work with which tho two partners will 
always he connected is tliat of tho Forth 
Bridge. Sir Thomas Bouoli [q. y.], the de- 
signer of the disastrous first Tay Bridge, had 
prepared plans for a hridge across the Forth, 
on the site of the present Hlruotnvo. Ills plans 
provided for a siispensiuii bridge, and the 
scheme had actually been sanclioiiod by act 
of parliament; the collapse of the Tay Bridge, 
however, in December 1 879, put an end I o this 
scheme. Onl8Fub.l88l the raur great rail way 
companies interested in the crossing of the 
Forth requested thoir consulting ungiiioors, 
Thomas Elliott Ilan'i8on[q. v.], W. ll.Bar- 
Ibw, and John Fowler (and associatod with 
them Mr. Benjamin Bakor) to report ( 1) as to 
the foaslbility of erecting a hridge over the 
Forth at this site, and (2) as to the typo of 
bridge they would rocommoud. The report of 
these four engineers was sent in on 4 Moy 
1881, and in it they advocated the adoption 
of the eantilever type of bridge. 

This great structure, probably tho most 
remarkable piece of engineering work which 
has been carried out up to tlie present time, 
Was begun in 1883 and was successfully 


completed in seven years, the contractors' 
being Messrs. Tanorod, Arrol, & Oompany, 
who signed the contract on 21 Deo. 1882. 
It was opened by the prince of Wales on 
4 March 1890. The two engineers mainly 
responsible for it. Sir John Fowler and Mr. 
Benjamin Baker, were rewarded, the former 
by the honour of a baronetcy (17 April 189^, 
and the latter by being created a R.O.M.B. 
They were also both awarded the Prix Ponos- 
let by the Institute of Franca (full acoounts 
of this bridge will be found in the special 
number of Miffineermg, 28 Feb, 1890; see 
also Proe, Inst. Civil Engineera, exxi. 809, 
and WnsTnoPiiir, The Forth Bridge, London, 
1890). 

The completion of this bridge marked' 
practically the end of Sir .Tohn Fowler’s 
active work as a civil engineer, lie became 
a member of tho council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1849, and occupied the 
post of president of that body in 1866--7, Ilia 
presidential address in 1860 (Proc. Inst. Qiml 
Engineers, xxv. 208) was a memorable one 
in the hi.story of engineering education in 
Great Britain, as it dealt almoat entirely 
with that subject, and as a result of it the 
institution created the class of student 
members, a step which has done much to en- 
courage the acieutifio traluing of young en- 
gineers. 

Fowler tried to enter parliament ; he stood 
ae conservative candidate for Tewkesbury 
ia 1 880, hut was defeated ; and again in 
1886 he came forward as a candidate for the 
llallmnshire division of Yorkshire, but re- 
tired before polling day. lie was devoted 
to country life and to sport, and was also 
a yachtsinan ; many of his most distinguished 
contemporaries in art and science during the 
autumn season were visitors at his beautiful 
home at Braomoife IIouso, Ross-shire. He 
purchased tho property in 1866. He was 
a member of the engineer and railway volun- 
teer stair corps from 1806 till his death; 
and in 1B82 during the Southampton meet- 
ing he was president of section ‘ G ' of the 
British Association. In 1890 he was Created 
honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh, 

Fowler died at Bournemouth on 20 Nov, 
1898. There is a portrait by Sir John Millais, 
and also a bust at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers. Sir John married on 2 July 1860 
Elizabeth, daughter of James Broadbeht of 
Manohestur, and hod issuo four sons, of whom 
tlie eldest, John Arthur (6. 1854), succeeded' 
Mm in the baronetcy. 

He published little except professional 
' Reports ; ’ ‘ On best Gauge for Indian Narrow- 
gauge Railways,’ London, 1870 ; ‘ On thepro- 
poeed Soudan Railway,’ London, 1873 ; ‘ On 
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the None Valley Drainage,’ London, 18B8 j borough with 'which Fowler -was •weU 
‘On a Sweet-water Canal through Egypt’ quainted, ashohadmarried(on27 0ct 
(Fowler and Baker), London, 1884. a daughter of Mr. Alfred Fox, one of thewell 

[Lifo of Sir John Fowlor, by T. Mnolcay, known qnaker family of that place. ThaFoi 

1900 ; obituary notices in Proe. Inst. Civil lamily were as a rule liberals in politics 
Engineers, vol. cxxxv. ; Knginoering, 2 fi Nov. and Iheir innnonce could not be used in tii 
1898 ; Burke’b Pooivige, 1896.] T. H. B. support. Partly owing to this cause Iw 

failed in his first attempt: but two 

FOWLER, Sib ROBERT NICHOLAS, after, at the general election of 1868 1^^^ 

first baronet ( 1828 - 1891 ), lord mayor of returned as member for PonrynandFahnouSi 

London, only oiiild of Thomas Fowler, along with Edward Backhouse EastwieV 
banker, of Oornhill, and Lucy (n6o Water- [q. v.] Ha hold tho seat till 1874, when he 
hous6ofLiverpool),wnabornatBmeoQrove, was defeated, and had temporarily to retire 
Tottenham, on 12 Sept. 1628. He was odu- from parlianient. 

catedchieflj’ at home, but was for a short time Meanwhile, however, Fowler and hh 
at Grove House school, Tottenham, _ under friends had been patiently budding up a 

the head-mastership of Thomas Binns, a strong conservative party in the oily of loa- 

denominational school for the sons of the don. He was now president of tho City Coni 
wealthier members of the Society of Friends, sorvative Association, and cholrman of the 

to which religious body Fowler’s parents City Carlton Club, and in 1878 he entered the 

belonged. As a hoy his chief characteristics corporotion, being elected as alderman for 
were his fondness for the study of history, the ward of Oornhill, in which his placeot 
hia keen interest in politics, and his extra- business was siluatod. In 1880 ho was le- 
ordinary memory. Through lifo he was a turned ns member for tho city along with 
perfect storehouse of quotations from orators Alderman Cotton and Mr. Hubbard, the 
and poets, Greek, Roman, and English. In fourth seat being ocoupied by a liberal. Thu 
1846 he proceeded to University CoUego, seat ho retained till his death. In the house 
London. He took sevoral xirizes in the he did not take a position as one of the frost 
classes of tho college, and graduated as B, A. rank of debaters, but bo was intensely loyal 
in tho imlversity of London in 1848, taking a to hisparty, and of the throetra^lionudutiea 
good place in tho hononre lists, both classical assigned to a junior lord of the treasury, 'to 
and mathematical. After an interval of make a house, to koop a house, and to cheer 
travel and business he proceeded M.A. in the minister’ ho (though bouiui by no official 
mathematics in I860. ties) certainly discharged the last with 

Fowler had now entered the hanking firm sulBcient orijour, Ills loud and ringing 
of Drewett & Fowlor (since amalgamated cheers, suggestive of the Luuting-fiel a, wifi 
with Prescott & Co.), in which his father lung be remembered by his coutomporaiiea 
was a partner. lie soon devoted his spare in tho House of Commons, 
lime and energies to the chief work of his life, In 1883 Fowlor was chosen lord mayor 

1 ho reorganisation of tho conservative party of London. His election, which, owing to 
in the city of London. In the years between special oironmstances, came somowbat out 
the passing ofthe reform bill and the Crimean of tho usual course, and sooner than he or 
war, the prevoiling line of thought in oily his friends expected it, was not altogether 
circleB,'and especially in those circles in which popular, and in his ofllcial progress through 
Fowler moved, Avas liberal (rather, howovur, the city there were some unqualified ex- 
of the whig than of the radical typo) ; but pressions of disapprobation: hut the genial 
young Fowler, partly from an eiithusiaslio nud generous way in which he discharged 
admiration of his namcsalce, Sir Robert tUc duties of his ollicu earned tho enthusiaa- 
Peel, partly from prolonged study of Mit- tic approbation of the citizens, as was clearly 
ford’s ‘ GUtor^ of Greece,’ but partly also shoivn by their plaudits when the time 
from tho original constitution of liis mind, camo for laying down his oillce in 1884, 
was an earnest, it might almost bo said a and also by his unanimous re-election to the 
fanatical, tory, for Avbom the newly coined vaeont chair in April 1886, when the death 
Avord ‘conservative’ was all too mild to of his successor, Aldermon Nottage, left the 
express the strength of his abhorrence for all Mansion House tenantless, 
demagogic Avays. The event which excited most attention 

In July 1866 Fowler stood ns candidate during his first tenure of the mayoralty was 
for the representation of tho city of London, his speeoh at tho banquet in proposing the 
but was defoalod by a largo majority. In hoalw of hor majesty’s ministers. As all 
the following year a vacancy ocourrod in the men knoAV the intensity of his opposition 
representation of Ponryn nud Falmouth, n to Glndstono’s policy, there was a good 


curiosity to sea how he would faro 
kuroposing hla health; but happily the love 
Homer, which was a common possession of 
w, and Buest. saved the situation. Aqiiotn- 

tion from the ‘Iliad ’ (xvi, 650) did justice to 
Jhssreat orator’s lighting powers, and won 
from Gladstone a hearty recognition of the 
lord mayor ‘os a frank, bold, and courageous 
oBPonent in the House of Oommon8.'_ 

In July 1886, during the short ndministrn- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, Fowlor was orealod 
. baronet. Many years before this (in 1883) 
he had removed from Tottenham to (dastard, 
near Oorshnm in Wiltshire, an old property 
of his family, and there Iho rest of his life 
was spent, except for tlie periods of residence 
in London which were neocssilulod by Itis 
attendance in parliament, and for many long 
journeys to the Capo of Good Hope, (o India, 
Japan, and the United States, winch wore the 
faTOurite pastime of his later years. He was 
a keen huntsman, but practised no other form 


of sport. , . 

Both witli roferonoe to tlie trnllic in opium 
and the prntootion of the aboriginal racus, 
he was a warm adrocatoofthopliilnnlliropio 
side of tho question, and liuro he sometimns 
found himself in o])pohitlon to_ the ollicials 
of his own party — a severe trial to one so 
strongly imbued os he was with the ideas of 
partyloyalty. 

At the age of tliirty-tlivee ho reliMiiished 
his connection with iho Sooioly of Friends, 
and was baptised into tho oliurch of Hug- 
land. He belonged to tho evangelical achool 
and was throughout his lilo a man of 
strong and deep religious fooling. Ilolh 
during his innyornlly and in after years ho 
often preached at the theatre eervicoe which 
were commcncod at tho instance of Lord 
Sliaftaabury for tho working men of JjOndon. 

Fowler died of pneumonia at his London 
house In Harley Street on 33 May 1 801. Ho 
was buried in the churchyard of Oorsham. 
A portrait by Frank IIoll and a marble 
bust are at Gastord; another portrait hangs 
in the Guildhall, Iiondoii. lie married, in 
October 1863, Charlotte Fox of Fiilmoutb, a 
first cousin of Caroline Fox [q. v.] Mrs. 
Fowler died in December 1870, having boon 
the mother of eleven children, of whom ono 
died in childhood. The only eon, Thomas, 
succeeded his father in the biaronetcy. 

Fowler’s only contribution to litoraturo 
was 'A Visit to China, Japan, and India,’ 
published in 1877, 


[Fiivate information.] T. H-k. 


FOX, Sra A-M (1813-1893), prime 
minister, colonial si'orolary, and native mini- 
ster of New Zealand, born at WosLoo, Dur- 


ham, in 1813, was the son of George Townfl- 
hond Fox, deputy-lieutenant of Durham 
county. lie was admitted commoner of 
Wadham College, Oxford, on 28 April 1838, 
graduated B.A, on 23 Feb. 1832, and M.A, on 
8 June 18.39. Ho was colled to the bar from 
tho Inner Temple on 29 April 1843, and in 
the same year ho emigrated to Now Zealand. 
There in 1843 the Now Zealand Company ap- 
pointed him their resident agent at Nelson, 
in succession to Captain Arthur Wakefield, 
killed in tho so-called Wairau massacre [see 
under WAKnifini.n, Wniuir Hatwabd]. 
Five years later Governor (Sir) GeorgoQrey 
[q. r. Suppl.] made him attorney-general for 
the south island of the colony; but Fox, who 
had thrown himself into the agitation for self- 
government, then at its height, resigned his 
post 08 a protest against tho governor's dila- 
tory action in the matter. The New Zea- 
land Company then madehim their principal 
agout in tho_ colony, and the settlers of tho 
control dial ricts chose him to ropresont them 
on a miseion to London to urge at Downing 
Street their demands for a consliliition. 
The colonial oJlico, howovor, refused to re- 
ceive him, and ho returned to New Zealand 
after travuHing in the United States. 

Ths first New Zealand parliament met in 
1664, the second in 1866. It was on 20 May 
of that year that Fox ousted the short-lived 
Sowell ministry [see SrwM,T., Uunby] onrl 
first took olllco, only to bo himself ejooted 
thirteen days afterwards by Mr. (afterwords 
Sir TSdwara) Stnilbi'd, Five years loter ho 
turned tho tables upon his opponent, and 
this time retained tho prcmiorsiiip for thir- 
toon months (1801-2), a period wliicli curi- 
ously onougli was almost preoiaoly the 
duration of his third tenure of ollico (1803— J). 
In January 18(f9, after again defeating Mr. 
StalTord, ]u>_ formed a ministry with the aid 
of (Sir) Julius Vogel [q. v. Suppl.], which 
lasted until September 1873. Beaten then 
by his old odversary ho quickly had his re- 
venge, hut did not resume his position ns head 
of his party e.\'cept for fi vo weelcs in 187.3. II is 
Toluntiiry resignation of tho premiership in 
March 1873 ended his career as minister, for 
it wos followed by his retiremonl from parlia- 
mont; and though in 1870 lie came back again 
to lead the consorvatircs against Sir George 
Grey, end carried a vole of no-confldouce 
against Grey’s ministry ho lost liis own seat 
alter the dissolution wliiclionstiod, andnover 
again look part in politics. He did most 
useful work in 1P80 os joint commissioner 
with Sir Francis Bell in settling the native 
land diiiras on llie west eoa&t of the north 
island in an equitable manner — a work the 
unfair postponement of wbicb had bred 
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great discontent and alarm. Fo.y had been 
made K.0.M.G1. 24 May 1879. The rest of 
his public life was devoted to an earno&t 
advocacy of tomperancc. The prohibition 
movement, now so strong in New Zea- 
land) owes niuch to his long and zealous 
he^. 

Fox’s active career was chiefly martod by 
the part he took in gaining self-government 
for New Zealand; by has efTorts, finally 
successful (thanks to the skill of Sir Donald 
McLean, native minister in his fourth cabi- 
noQ, to arrange a lasting peace with the 
native tribes; by the support he always 
gave to provincial institutions, and by his 
vigorous defence of the New Zealand colo- 
nists against the charges made against them 
in England of forcing on wars with the 
Maori in order to grab their lands. Ilis 
chief book, ‘The War m Now Zealand ’ (Lon- 
don, 1860, 8vo ; another ed. 1866), is not only 
a warm vindication of his follow-colonists 
from these accusations, but a trenchant, and 
in places caustic, criticism of the conduct of 
the native war by the English military 
leaders. It remains one of the host written 
and most interesting hooks on any period 
of Now Zealand history. Another volume, 
‘The Six Colonies of Now Zealand’ (Lon- 
don, 1861, 8vo), has some value as a brief 
sketch of the colony in 1861. Ilis other 
publications were: ‘A Treatise on Simplo 
Contracts ’ (London, 1842, 8vo), written be- 
fore his emigration; a pampblot, ‘TTow 
Now Zealand got its Constitution’ (Auck- 
land, 1890, 8vo); and a ‘Eeport on the 
Settlement of Nelson in New Zealand’ 
(London, 1849, 16mo). 

Fo.v died at his residence near Auckland, 
Now Zealand, on 23 .Tune 1S9.3, aged 81 
(Times, 24 Juuel893). Fox’s generous nature 
and quick impulsive temperament made him 
an impatient critic alike of Sir George Groy’a 
devious tactics, and of the slow-moving 
policy of the colonial olRce. The sam 0 q nali- 
ties caused him to show to belter advantage 
as the fighting leader of an opposition than 
when on the defensive as miiiislcr. Uat as 
his colony’s strenuous champion and ns tho 
far-sighted advocate of peace and temperance, 
he is remembered with reverence in New 
Zealand. 

[Gardiner’s Eeg. Wailham Collogo; Fox’s 
The Six Colonioii of New Zealand, London, 1S61 ; 
The War in New Zealand, Xiondon, 1866; Gis- 
borne’s New Zealand Enlers and Statesmen, 
London, 1897 ; Eusdon's History of New Zealand, 
Melbourne,^ 1806 ; Mennell’s Dictionary of Aus- 
tralasian Biography, London, 1892; Cox’s HeU 
of Hark in New Zealand, OhrUtcharoh, Now 
Zealand, 1838.] W. P. B. 


FEANKLAND, Sib EDWaSTtmT 
1899), chemist, was bom at OhurchM^ 
near Loncaster, on IS Jan. 1826. He w™/ 
from seven to twelve to a school in LancM^. 
kept bv James Willasey (to whom he 
later that ‘he owed the development 3 
training of the faculty of observation’! 3 
then to the Eoyal Grammar Sohool.imietX 
Eov. James Beetham. He was apprenticed 
about 1840 to Stephen Eoss, a fiK 
Oh.o&>pfiiuo^ LjQiTicn>stcr| ‘wLotii hs worltfid 
four! een hours a day. During his apprentice- 
ship he learnt chemistiy from Christopher 
Johnson and his son, Dr. James Johnson who 
evicted a tenant from a cottage to turn it 
into a laboratory for Frankland and other 
lads. In 1846 I'kankland went to the Mu- 
seum of Practical Geology, London, to stnav 
under Dr. Lyon (later Baron) Playfair [a, v] 
Here he made acquaintance with Adolph 
Wilhelm Hermann Ifolhe, than Playfair’s 
aesistimt, who, like Frankland, rose lato to 
tlie front rank of chemists. The two men 
published an interesting paper on the con- 
version of ethyl oynuide into propionic acid 
(dfcOT. GArtB. Soo. 1817, iii. 3861, a reaction 
which Diimns and others showed a few 
months later to bo typical of a serios of re- 
actions which rendered iiossible the synthesis 
of all the fatty acids (Q>mj>tes Jlendm it 
I’Acailimie deg Soiences, xxv. 883, 666). 
Dumas’s results wore confirmed by FronlJand 
and Kolbe later. 

In 1847 Frankland was elected F.0.8,, and 
in the same year became toucher of chemis- 
try at Queonwood Uollego, Hampshire [ms 
Rdjioitpson, OnoBau], whore .Tolrn TynM 
fq. V.] wos teaching mathematics. The two 
moil rose at 4 A.ur. to u.\cliange lessons he- 
foro school work bugan. Frankland during 
tho same period startod in tho school labora- 
tory his classical research on the isolation 
of the ‘ alcohol-radicles,’ whose existence 
had bill'll post ulated by Eobort (afterwards 
yir) Kano ]q. v.], Berzelius, and Liebig in 
1833 and 1834. In 1847 Franfclsnd went 
with Kolbo for throe mouthe to work undat 
tiio groat chemist, Eobort Wilhelm Bunsen, 
at Marburg; and in tho autumn of 1848 
Fraiiltlaiid ond Tyndall throw up their ap- 
point incut s to outer that luiiversity, Bemdes 
carrying out subsidiary work with Kolbe, 
Ifr'ankland continued here the study of the 
action of zinc on tho alkyl iodides, which 
proved in bis handa one of tho most fruitful 
in the whole range of organic cheoniatiy, 
and tho investigations directly derived fipm 
it were earned on by Frankland down to 
the year 1865. It led to the synthesis of 
the ‘orgauo-metaUic’ componuds, to that of 
‘organo-boron’ compounds, of acids of tho 
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rT'o and acrylic series, and espocially of 3 March 1869 he read os the Bokerlon leo- 
*2ain important hydrocarbonH, which were tnre his fourth memoir ‘ On Organo-metaUio 
ft immemate object of Fronkland’s search ; Bodies.’ In the summer of 1869 he was 
j,g called the ‘ alcohol-radicles,’ be- ashed, together with Professor August Wil- 
iWnK them to constitute a series idontical helm Ilofmann, to report to the metropolilau 
n imposition, but isomeric, with the hydro- board of works on some means of deodorising 
mrbons of the marsh-gas series or ‘ hydrides sewage, which was then sent raw into the 
f the alcohol radicles.’ Carl Scliorlemmer Tliamos, and had caused the river to become 
?n T 1 showed later that tho two scrios of ’ black and horribly offonsivo.’ This was 
impounds were identical. In 1819 Frank- the beginning of Fronkland’s work on water 
land graduated Ph.D. in Marburg, and then analysis and water purification, which later 
wenttoworkunder Justus LiobiginGLcssen. absorbed a groat ^t of his energies. On 
In 1850 he was elected to tho profossorsiiip 20 Aug. 1869 Frankland and T^dall 
in chemistry at the Putney College for Civil ascended Mont Blanc, and were the first to 
Engineering, where ho was a colleague of spend a night on tho summit (^vpermental 
plnyfiur, and in 1861 to tho professorihip ikeaeafches, p. 867). Frankland showed that 
in the newly founded Owens College at candles burnt at tho same rate under low 
blonchester. It was in Fronldand’s second atmospheric pressure at tho summit as at 
paper on the organo-metallic compounds, Chamonix, but gave out loss light. These 
read on 17 June 1862 before the Iloyal obsorvations were the etarting-pomt for an 
Society {Phil. Trane. 1862, p. 117), that ho elaborate experimonlal investigation on the 
pointed out the ‘ general eyinmetry ’ of the influence of atmospheric pressure on oom- 
formnlffi ^ a number of iiiorganlo and bastion (publlshod in the years 1861 to 1868), 
organio compounds, and suggested that in which ho demonstrated the unexpected 
'the oombining power of tlio attracting result that a oxyhydrogenfiamo may be made 
element ... is always satisfied by tho to give out a oontmuous spootrum. Jlis ex- 
game number of , . . atoms,’ and thus intro- poriments led him in 1867 to suggest tliat 
ducsd mlo chemistry tho conception of tho lummosity of fiamos was duo not to the 
valency, completed later by KolculO, A. S- presence of solid particles, as had boon pre- 
Conper, and Cannissaaro (FBAifKi.aNn, Kv~ viously supposed by Sir Ilumpbry Davy 
perimenfoZJJegea/rfje*,]), 164), and now form- ffi. v.], but to donso gaseous hydrocarbons, 
mg an integral port of tho modern theory of Frankland showed that change of tempera^ 
organic compounds. Frankland's theory ture afi'ected the spectrum in the case of 
passed without uotico by the majority of lithium, this being the first ohsoivation of 
chemists. IColbo, however, after firnt reject- the kind (Letter to Tyndall, 7 Nov. 1861, 
Ing them, was directly led by Frankland’s Phil. Mai/. [4") xxii. 472), and made some 
suggestions to his theory of tho relationships further conlribntions to speetrum analysis 
of organio oeids, aldehydes, and alcohols, &o,, {Proa. Hoy, Soo. 1867 xvii. 288, 463, 1869 
which is of fundomontal imporloueo in the xviii. 70) in conjunction with (Sir) Norman 
evolution of the subject, Tho two mon pub- Lookyor. On 4 May 1863 Frankland was 
lished a joint paper on tho question (wliioli elected < o the chair of chemistry in the Ecyal 
appeared by accideut in Kolbn's name only) Institution, which he retained till 1808. Ip 
in Liebig's ‘ Annalen,’ 1867, ci. 207, and this 1866 he was elected ne Uofmann’s sueceseor 
was folbwod by othor paiiora by Kolbe. to tho chair of chemistry in tho Royrf Ool- 
Fronkland had already at Putney oogun to logeofOliemistryiaflcrwardsunitodwiththo 
work at applied chemistry. In 1801 ho Royol School of Minos. In tho lost of Franlc- 
carried out an elaborate investigation on Jbind’s more extensive resoarches on organio 
■White’s hydrooorbon process for tho maim- ohomistry ho described, in conjunction wi^ 
feotureof gas, and in 1863 invonlod an argand Boldwin Francis Duppa, F.II. 0 . (obituary ipi 
burner, in which tho ‘ logoneraUve ’ method Joum. Cheen, Sob, 1874, p. 1109), n genorel 
of utilising heat that would otherwise bo synthetic method of first-rate importance for 
wasted — a method, originally devised and the production of a large variety of fatty 
employed later on a manufocturhig scale by acids by tbe use of ‘ carbo-ketonic ethers.’ 
Sir 'William Siemens f q. v.] — ^found an early A preliminory investigation on the subipot 
And probably indopendent appljoation (Ubti, had hoonpuhlished shortly before by Goutner, 
Btoi, 0 / Arix (imi Mam{faeturee, 4th ed. ii. but tbe indopendent researches of Frankland 
662). On 2 June 1863 Frankland was elected end Duppa cover much wider ground, and 
F.IIS,, and in 1867 he received a royal medal are regoraod as classical (see 'WjsuoiiiNirs in 
from the Iloyal Society. In the some year Idebiffe Annalen, 1877, clxxxvi. 161). In 
he was elected lecturer on chemistry at 1860 Frankland proposed a now system of 
St. Bartholomeyr’s Ilospital, London. On formnlte for organio compounds, hut i|i 
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proved insufficiently elastic for new develop- mistry,’ which includes the papers nublTlTj 
munts, end has not been generally adopted. down to that date. He also Mblished rt 
Frankland in 1866 was asked to continue following hooka ; 1. ‘ How to teach Ck 
Hofmann’s monthly analyses of metropolitan mistry, ’1876 (six lectures delivered in 
drinking water, and he continued to do this and summarised by Cl. Chaloner). 2 
for the registrar-general and for the local mioal Lecture Notes,’ lat edit. 1866 • ^ 
government board, improving the methods edit. 1870-2 ; 8 rd edit. 1881 (in collabnrA 
and extending the scope of his investigation tion with F. K. .Inpp). 3. ‘ Inorganic Chs 
down to his death. Togetlior with his pupil, mistry,’ with F. 11. Japp, 1884. 4 i y 
Professor Henry Edward Armstrong, ha Coiu-so of Lectures on (Jns-lightiiig' fdBi;. 
devised new methods of water analysis, vered at the Royal Institution in Maret 
which he embodied in a book on the subject, 1867, and originally published in ths 
‘Water Analysis for Sanitary Purposes,’ ‘ Journal of Gas-light'ing ’). lie also fontri. 
published in 1880. buted articles on chemistry to the ‘English 

In 1808 a second royal commission on Cyolopiedia,’ and ho gave a number of lee- 
rivers pollution, consisting of Major-general tnres before the Chemical Society and at 
Sir William Thomas Denison [q. v.], Mr. the RoyaHnstitution. 

John Chalmers Morton [see under MoRTOir, Desidea the memoirs alluded to in detail 
John, 1781-1864], and Frankland, was ap- above, Frankland published an important 
pointed to complete the labours of the first thormo-ohemioal investigation in connec- 
oommission 11866-8), and to extend them to tion with the woll-linown ‘ Fnulhom ’ er- 

Scotland. Iha new commission set up a porimciit of his brother-in-law, A. Pick and 

laboratory under the direction of F>anhland, J. Wialicenns, on llu> ‘ Origin of Muaculer 
and issued six annual reporta,1808-74, deal- Power’ (Phitoaophical Mag. [l]xxxi. 485 
ing with the pollution of rivers, the piiriflca- xxxii. 182), tvliich they attribiitod mamlr 
tion of sewage, and the domestic water to the combustion of oarboliydratcs, and not 
supply. An immense amount of work was to that of mneole-aiibstanco, a result which 
done on tlie river basins of England and has been aonerally condrmed. He devised 
Scotland, and the work has served as a fonn- wit h W. .7. Ward, C(*rl ain improvemwita ia 
dation for subsoquont investigations of pro- methods of gas-analysis. lie wrote aavetal 
hlems still not satisfactorily solved. Frank- papers on meteorology (ospecially Alpine) 
land recognised the great superiority over and the glacial opooU,‘and ho suggested that 
other pracessea of intermittent downward the piTsieloncy of town-fog is due to afllm 
filtration through land as a means of of coal-oil on tho surfaco of tiio minute 
sewage purifioalion. His investigations globules of water of whieh it is formoj 
form the basis of the hnotcriological prooess Fraukland was iin exceptionally brilliant 
of purification now extensively employed, and accnniplislicd man of science. In nearly 
Tho work on water onalysie finally abeorbed every fresh rosunrch ho hroho new ground, 
nearly tho whole of Frnnkland's time not and laid tho foundations for important uork 
devoted to teaching. in tlio futuro. It. is by liis suggestion of the 

In 1886 ho resigned liis professorship at notion of vnloncy, and by tho great con- 
the Royal School of Mines, and wont to tributions to organic chemistry onumernled 
live at his house, Tho Yews, at Roigato. ahovo, that he will ho ohielly remembered. 
After his retirement he worked at the cho- FranklnmVs memoirs oro markedly clear in 
mistry of storage batteries (Proc. Hoy. Soo. general plan nncl in expression. lie liad 
1883, XXXV. 67, and J 889, xlvi. 30 4), and fit tod groat miinijuilat ivo skill m tho laboratory, 
hishouse with a bntlory devised onn system Frankland wns twice married: first, on 
ofhis own. Frankland died on9 Aug. 1890, 27 Fob. 1851, to Kophie, dnngliter of F. IV. 
after a short illness, at Oclan, Giulbrands- Pick, chief engineer to the electorate of 
dalen, in Norway, whore for mnn^ years bo 1 resse-Cassol ((/. 7 Jan, ]87‘1), by whom ho 
had spent his summer holiday in his favonrilo had threo sons, Frederick William (6. 18 April 
pursuit of salmon fishing. 1864), sometime chief commissioner of go- 

The Royal Society’s Catalogno (carried vermnont insurance in New Zealand, and 
down to 1881) includes sixty-three papers Percy Faraday ( 6 . 3 Oct. 1868), professor of 
hvFrankland alone, two incollaboration wiUi chomisliy since 1900 in tho university of 
Aolbe, fifteen with D. F, Duppa, one with Birmingham, the third dying in infancy, and 
H. E, Armstrong, three witli ,T. Norman two surviving daughtors; and secondly, in 
Lookyor, and ton with other chemists. In 1876, to Ellon (if. 20 Jan. 1899), daughter 
1877 he publishod, with a dedication to of G. If. Gronsido of the Inner Temple, by 
Bunsen, a volume of 'Experimental Ro- whom he loft two daughters. 

BcarohoB in Pure, Applied, and Physical Ohe- A marble modalUon of Frankland, by John 
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rnZk^n (1896), presented by hiniKolf, 
the obemistry lecture theatre of 
1 rtwens College; there is also a portrait 
W possession of the Storey Insti- 
tttte, Lancaster; and large .photographs in 
Z nossession of the Olieinicnl Society and 
he Koyal Institution, London. 

Tnl866 Frankland was nlcctod correspond- 
member, and in 1893 foreign assooinlo 
nrthe French Academy of Soieiioes. JJo 
la also 0 member of tlie Royal Academy 
"fSeiences of Ravarin, and of the academies 
of Berlin, St. Petersburg, IJpsaln, ndiomitt, 
imd New York. ITo was made D.O.L. (k- 
?Win l870,andLL.n. ISdmburgh hi 1881. 
Hfl was elected ptesidi'iit of the Ohoraical 
Society for the years 1 871-2 and 1872- 3, and 
wBspresidont of the newly croati'd Institute 
of Chemistry, from its fouiidalinn in 1877 
to 1880; ho received the Copley medal of 
the Royal Society in 1891, and was olcctotl 
foreiBU secretary of the .soeioly in 1895, an 
office which ho held till hia death. In 1887 
he became a J.P. for Surrey and in 1889 for 
London. In 1807, on the occaainu of Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee, ho was created 
KC.B. inrecoguitiou of hie services as water 
analyst to the government, lie woe a 
member, with Thomas lloiiry Ilu.’tley [q. yX 
Tyndall, and others, of the X Club (f,. 
finxinr. Life of IBuvky), 

[Boddos the soutcos moiUioiiod. otiitasrleB in 
the following; Lancaster (tnanlinn, 10 Ang. 
1899; Mining Jouvn. 10 Ang. 1800; Times, 
llAag. 1899; Nature, 17 Ang. 1800; Horiclilo 
i deutsclien chom. Goscllschaft, 1800, p, 26 10 
(by C.Liebormnnn) ; Proc. Inst. 800. Civil Bngi- 
aoeiB, 1800-1000, cxxxix. 313 (by Prof. Francis 
Robert Japp, F.tt.S.) ; lenieast or Ounvdiau, 8uppL 
31 Oct. 1801; Cross ]''|o, try's Juurn. M.vrch 
1898; Manchester Momoirs, vol. xliv. p. xxxriii 
(by Prof. II. H. Dixon, F.11.S.); lotbor by Pmf. 
John Attflold, F.Il.8., dated 16 Aug. 1890, iii the 
Chemist and Druggist ; Frenkhiud's obituary of 
Tyndiill, Proc. Roy. Soc. 1891, vol. Iv. p. xvUi ; 
Men of the Time, 16th edit.; Diogniph and 
Rerlow, 1880, iv. 336; Wanchebter (huirdian, 
4 Jan. 1861, p. 6 ; Tho Jnbilen of tlio Chemical 
Society, 1898, pp. 67-00, 267, 260. and iin‘eim ; 
Thoropbon’sThe Owens Collogo, 1888; Ilnrtng’b 
The Owens Oolloge, 1899; Liulonburg's Bnt- 
wickolungbgoschichto dor Cliomio, 2nd edit. 1887, 
pp. 243-63, 287 ; Womyss Reid's Memoirs . , . 
of Lyon Playfair, 1890, pp, 93, 06, 176-8, 430- 
431; Ernst von Mayers Hist, of Obemistry, 
traobl. by MeO-owan, 2nd edit. 1808, ixissiin ; M. 
Eopp’sEntwicholung dor Chemio, 1887, passim; 
Schorlemmer's Rise &e. of Organic Uhomistry, 
2nd edit. 1804, passim; Roscoe and Sclior- 
lemmor'a Treatise on Chemistry, vol, iii. pi. i. 
1881, passim; SoliUfor’s Text-book of Physio- 
logy, 1898, i. Oil : Brit. Mns. Oat. ; Proc. Royal 
Institution, passim; Oxford Univ. Oalondor; 


Rogidations dee. of tho Institute of Chemistry ; 
Poggendorff's Biogr.-litornr. Ilandwortsrbuoli ; 
Record of the Royal Society, 1897; private in- 
formation kindly given liy Franktand’s d.iuglitar, 
Mrs. Frank Colonso, and his son, Prof. Percy F. 
Pr.inklnnd. A inomoriiil loclura on Frankland 
was delivered before the Chemical Somoty by 
Prof. II. K Ainisltong, F,R,S.j P, J. H. 

FRANKS, Sir AUGUSTUS WOL- 
LASTON {1826-1P97), keeper of the de- 
parlmoiit of British and medimval antiquities 
and cthn^raphy at tho British Museum, 
born at Qeiu'vii on 20 March 1826, was 
eldur son of Captain Frederick Franks, B.N., 
and of Frodcrica Anno, daughter of Sir John 
Baunders Sebright [q. v.] His godfather was 
Williain Hyde Wollaston [q. v.], a friend of 
his mother, Ilis early years were spent 
abroad, cliipfly in Rome and Geneva. In 
SoplomlM'r 1830 ho wont to Eton, where he 
remained till 1843. On 10 June 1846 he was 
entornd at Trinity College, Cambrid^, where 
he grad iiatcil B. A. in 1 810 and proceeded M. A. 
in 1832. TIo had no loaning towards mathe- 
matics, then in the ascendant at Cambridge, 
and he devoted his leisure to medimval 
aroluDology, and began tho collection of rub- 
bings of sopulobral brasses, which he con- 
tinued during his whole life, and ultimately 
gaso (0 the Soointy of Antiquaries. lie 
wob quo of the founders of tho Cambridge 
Architoctural Society and an enrly member 
of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, while 
ho was also one of tho four undergraduate 
mombnrs of the Ray Club. 

On leaving Cambridge Franke devoted hia 
onurgios to tho Royal Avclueological Insti- 
tulo, n liaiid of young and vigorous workers 
llum newly pstahlisliod, and ho laid the foun- 
dations of his great knowledge of ancient 
and mudieoval art, in arranging the collec- 
tions which formed on attractive feature of 
tho instituto’s annual congrosscs. In 1860 
he undertook a doniiilo pioceof work as secre- 
tary of the exhibition of medimval art, hold 
in the ivoiaa of tho Society of Arts, thollrat 
of maiw similar gathoruig[s, and thejirocursor 
of lb 0 (Iroat Exhibition of tho foUo wing year, 
Tlin interest that he had shown in tho anti- 
quities of his own cnnnlry led to his accept- 
ing in 1861 a post as assistant in the dopart- 
mont of antinuitios in tho British Museum, 
where, until then, no attempt had been mode 
to form a series of British remains. Here he 
found hia true vocation, and from lliat time 
until ho retired in 1896 ho hod but one idea, 
the progress and enrichment of the collec- 
tions under his char^ ; his whole time and 
enorgies, and lator hia more ample means 
also, were entirely dereled to this ouo object. 
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Early in Us museum career, be'^ides editing 
a volume of Himyaritic inscriptions, Franks 
successfully performed the responsible duty 
of managme the purchases at the Bernal sale 
in 1865, me 'wMch the government had 
granted 4,000f. — a large sum in those days of 
small prices. The allegation often made in 
parliament and elsewhere, that at this sale 
the South Kensington iluseura (then atMnrl- 
borough JElouse) and the British Museum com- 
peted against each other, is untrue, for at the 
Bernal, as at later sales, the two institutions 
employed the same agent, and were in daily 
consultation with regard to their respective 
purchases. When in I860 Edward Hawkins 
,(1780-18671 [q.v.] retired from the keeper- 
ship of the unwieldy department of antiqui- 
ties, which included all the antiquarian side 
of the museum, with the addition of the 
print-room, it was divided into sections ; and 
finally, in IfiOCj the arrangement now in 
existence was inaugurated, under which 
Franks was appointed the keeper of the de- 
partment of British and mediseval antiqui- 
ties and ethi\ngraphy. Franks was a friend 
of the ethnologist, Ilanry Christy [q. v.], and 
Christy’s important museum of cthuological 
remains was left, on his death in 1865, to 
trustees, of whom Franks was one. By 
Franks's efforts the collection was presented 
to the British Museum, hat the collection 
remained in Christy’s house in ^Victoria 
Street until 1883, when, by the removal of 
the natural history collections to South 
Keusiugtou, room was at lost found for it in 
the buildings at Bloomsbury. Ethnology 
was a new subject to Franks, but bis energy 
and perseverance were equal to tho task, and 
he arranged the collection in Victoria Street 
so that the public could be admitted to study 
it, and made such considerable additions, 
chiefly from his own resources, that by Uie 
time It reached the British Museum it was 
more than twice its original size. 

During the early years of his career at tlie 
museum Franits took a special interest in 
ceramics, and greatly helped Joseph Morryat 
in his hook on ‘ Pottery and Poroolain ’ (1861 ). 
He made a collection of both English and 
foreign porcelain and pottery, and some of 
the miest examples of Italian majolica in the 
British Museum were presented by him as 
early os 1866, At a later date, in order to ' 
provide the trustees of the British Museum I 
with a material argument in favour of a 
special grant for purchases at the Fouutaine i 
sale [seeFouHTAiira, Sib AjrDBBW],ha offered 
to present objects equal in value to the grant 
applied for, viz. 3,0001., and the application | 
was successful. The porcelain of China on^ j 
Japan had always attracted him, and he j 


aimed at making as comprehensiTOrii;^'' 
tion as possible. _ He exhibited Ccolfr 
of eastern ceramics at the Bethnnl p ® 
Mupum in 1876, and printed a 
which a second edition appeared in 1R»- 
when he presented the collection to n' 
British Museum, though it waannt’ .a™ , 
thither until 1884. tL caraK 
pared with great core and stiU 
standard work on the subject. His intete t 
in oriental art was not, however, confined til 
pottery ; hs made a large collection of oriet 
talart of diverse kinds, some of which 1m 
gave to the museum at intervals, whiled 
tnining certain classes of objects in order 
that the series might he made more perfect 
and that duplicate or inferior pieces Binht 
be eliminated. Ha thus kept in hispoE^ 
sion until his death the ooUeotion of Jamnete 
sword-giiards and ivory can inga 
partly with the object just mentioned, but 
more especially with a view to carrying out 
the plan he had long cherished of preparing 
and printing catalogues of the various col- 
lections he had formed before presenting 
them to the nation — the end ho always hud 
in view. A great quantity of material for 
these catalogues had been gathered, hut he 
wos not destined to carry out the scheme in 
full, and the ootalognes of the oriental porce- 
lain and of a collection of continental potce- 
loin, now ot Bethnal Green, ore sU that he 
was able to complete. Another of his most 
important collections was that of ancient 
finger-rings, of which he possessed a aeries 
quite unequalled, wliile drinkiiig-vesaela 
all kinds and materials formed another defi- 
nite class ; this collection was for many 
years during his lifetime on loan at the 
British Museum. Less well known was the 
extraordinary collection of objects in gold 
from Baotria of tho time of Alexander the 
Great or earlier, which Franks obtained 
throiip'h Indian dealers, and augmented by 
acquiring the collection of Sir Alexander 
Cunningham [q. v. Suppl.] In addition to 
these he had a good collection of mediavtl 
and later jewellery, os well os several inte- 
resting finds of the later classical period 
The wiole of these various collections passed 
under his will to the British Museum. 

The one acquisition of recent times of 
which he was justly proud was the famous 
enamelled gold cup of the kings of Francs and 
England, which had ^ured iu the English 
royal treasury from Henry VI to James I. 
This he secured in 1892 for the British 
Museum from Mossrs.'Wertheimer, who ^ed 
it at the price of 8,0001. they had paid its 
previous owner, Boron Pichon. In me first 
instance he actually bought the cup himself, 
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rr^^^ii^howed that hia collecting 
would be unduly limited by so costly 
and he therefore decided to appeal 
friends for help. The contributors 
• „Mpd some of the city compamea ; the 
u£ce, aSt 8001., was paid by the treo- 

amusement of his later years was the 
,il«.tiair of book-plates (ex lihria), which 
I A its oriffin in his friendship with .John 
BfflielieicestarWarren, lord do Tabley [ij.y.l 
Hu immense collection is now in the British 
Museum. It served to pass agreeably many 
jioaB when ill-health prevented more serious 

''^mrt from his direct benefactions to the 
IlritS Museum, the charm of hia persona- 
lity as well as the signal help he was often 
utle to render, caused many of his intimate 
£[icnds to leave their eollectione to the 
museum for which ho had done so much. 
Xuere can be little doubt that to his inilncnce 
ffts mainly due the aenuisition of the col- 



fttiowa, 

[n.v.l, and Mr. Octavius Jlorgan 
^'Franks’sservicestothestnto and toaroliroo- 
Injrv were not, however, confiiiod t o the walls 
oftie museum. He was commissioned by the 
ipireiumeut to examine and report 011 the 
proposed purchase of the coUeciion of Georf^o 
Petrie [q. v.], the Irish antiquary, and it is 
tfl hia favourable report that Dublin owes 
the possession of these important antiquities. 
Later he was asked by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, George Word Hunt f q. v.], to re- 
port on the famous Meyrick collection fsoe 
Meibice, Sib Samuel Rush], which Wd 
been offered to the governniwit for purchase j 
his report was favourable, but a shortrsighted 
economy prevented the acquisition. Tlie col- 
lection was sold piecemeal, and the principal 
objects went abroad. As the juror iii the 
section of pottery at the Paris exhibition of 
1878, Franks was able to render good eorvioe 
to this important Eugliah industry, and at the 
suae time to increaso his knowledge of the 
processes of the modem potter. 

la 1878 Jjord Tlipoii wished to oscorlain 
whether it would be posaiblo to tranefor the 
administration of the South ICeiisinglnn 
Miiseum to the truetoea of the BritUh 
Museum, and Franke was a inomhor of the 
committee appointed to consider the matter, 
hat the committee unfortunately reported 
sgainst the scheme. 

A somewhat original mission was pro- 
posed to Franlfs in 1800, when the Swiss 
government wished to establish a national 
museum. As the central authority found 


itself unable to decide between the rival 
claims of the various towns, the intervention 
of foreign authorities was invited, and 
Franke, M. Darcel of the Louvre, and Dr. 
Essen woin of Nurnberg, made a tour of 
Switzerland, inspecting the sites for the 
museum and the art treasures and antiqui- 
ties available in the various towns. The 
decision was in favour of Berne, but tl^e 
SwisB^ national museum was nevertheless 
Gstahlishcd at Zurich. 

With the Society of Antiquaries Franks 
was long closely identified, lie was elected 
a fellow in 1863, and in 1868 accepted the 
rcs^naible post of director, which hs held 
until 1867, when the duties of his newly 
created department at the museum forced 
him to resign. Butin 1873 he again occupied 
tho same post, and held it till 1880. His 
wide range of knowledge made his presence 
at the meetings of great value to the society, 
while as editor of ‘ Archmologia ’ his know- 
ledge and acciu'acy were utilised in a more 
permanent way. IHs own contributions to 
‘ ArcliEBolngia* and ‘Proceedings’ were 
neither few nor unimportant; and unfor- 
tunately it is only in this form that shreds of 
Lis great learning are preserved, ranging in 
these two publications from prehistoric imple- 
ments mid exploration at Carthage to an 
important correction of date in connection 
with the will of Holbein. Hie principal 
antiquarian discovery was in the differentia- 
tion of a class of prebistoric antiquities to 
which ho applied the terra ‘ Late Oeltio,' and 
he rightly claimed that the highest develop- 
ment of this special form of art was to be 
foimd in our i^ands. His thoory was very 
generally accepted, but it found a strong and 
Xiorbistont opponent in Dr. Liiidenschmit of 
Maycnce. tie was often pressed to accept 
tho oflice of piusideiit of the society, but 
uniformly declined, until hie retirement from 
the museum was imminent, for the practical 
reosni) that as tho president was ex officio a 
trustee of the museum, he could uot act in 
tho dual capacity of keeper and an active 
trustee, and thus the society would lose its 
representative on the hoard. lie became 
president in 1891, however, and remained in 
office till his death. As soon as he had retired 
from tho keeporship in 1896, the trustees paid 
him the high comj^imeut of electing him to 
t^s stendiim committee. 

In 1891 Franks was made K.O.B. In 1889 
the honorary degree of Litt.D. was eonferred 
on him by the university of Cambridge, and 
the university of Oxford created him D.G.L. 
in 1896. He x^ns elected F.Ii.S. in 1874. 
The Eoyal Academy appointed him in 1894 
their ' Antiquary ’ m succession to his old 
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gcottisli collectors 


esteem Ihmcv’B art 
t.-lTp Tnd even before his death his pictures 
“ndvancad greatly in monetary value, 
ftit Moept for the senes in the Glasgow 
nJllMies (Teacher Bequest), ha is vei-y 
?J^^uately represented in public eollac- 

‘‘tviser wrote occasionally on art , eoiitri- 
Jinff several papers to the ' Portfolio,’ and 
""tog a selection of photographs Iroin 
of Horatio WucOulloch [q. v.] 
Irith a short life and a critical estimate. 

A portrait of Ifi'nser, painted in 1860 by 
Sir W. Fettes Douglas, belongs to the 
sjottish Academy j an interostiiij' drawing 
of Lim as a young man, by T. Fairbairn, is 
in nrivats hands j and a photograph of him 
it a latsr date is reproduced in the ‘ Scots 
Pictorial,’ June 1890. 

rPtirato iaformation ; Tlio Seolsmiui, 23 May 
ISM- Scots Pictorial, January 1808; Arm- 
stMB^s Scottish Painters, 1888; BiS.A. Jio- 
tiMt,1809; catalogues of gallorics and sxliibi- 

(1011.1 J. D. C. 

eraser, DONALD (1820-1 89d), prea- 
tyterian divine, horn at Inverness on 1 5 Jan. 
lfefl,waa the second son of .Tolin Frasnr 
(J, 1869), a merchant and shipowner of 
Inverness and provost of the hurgli, by his 
viib Lillias, daughter of Donald Fraser (d. 
12 July 1886), minister of Kirliliill, near 
Inrsmess. llo was educated by privnio 



banding school of George Tulloch at Uelle- 
vne House, Aberdeou, He graduated hi. A. 
in March 18J2, and in tho autumn sailuilfor 
America in tho brig lletrench, joining his 
father at Shei'brouhe in Jjower Canada. Fur 
a short time he turned to commerou, but un 
the failure of a firm in which he was innior 
partner ho found hiineelf without a calling. 

Having become increasingly absorbed in 
tsligious work, he entered tho ‘Jehu ICnox’ 
tliemogical college at Torunlo in the aut uinn 
of 1848 to prepare for tiio ministry, and took 
Ms third session in tlioology at tho Now 
College, Edinburgh, 1 let urniiig to Ganoda 
in 1851, he waa licuiised as a preacher by 
the presbytery of Toronto, nnd on 8 Aug. 
was ordained to the Free church, Cot£ Street, 
Montreal, Here be remainud until 1869, 
when he accepted a call to the free high 
church of Inverness, In 1870 he removed 
to the Marylebone pvesby terian obuvcU, Lon- 
don, where he continued until his death. 
For more than twenty years lie took a load- 
ing part in the presbyterian church of Eng- 
land, and he was moderator of tho synod m 
1874 and in 1880. He was also prominuntly 


connected with many missions and charities, 
and was a vice-president of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. In 1872 he received 
the honorary degree of D.D. from the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. Fraser died on 12 Feb. 
1802 at Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, and 
was buried near his mother on 19 Feb. in 
the chapel yard at Inverness. On 98 Fob. 
1862 he was married at Ivingslon in Canada 
to Theresa Elisa, fourth daughter of Lieu- 
tenant-colonel A. Gordon. By her he had 
four sons and one daughter. 

Bosidos sermons, Fraser was the author 
of; 1. ‘ Synoptical Lectures on the Books of 
Holy Scripture,' London, 1871-0, 8vo j 4th 
edit. 2 vols. 1880. 2. ‘ Tlie Chiu-eli of God 
and the Apoalasy,’ London, 1872, 8vo. 
3. ‘Thomas Cliahners,’ London, 1881, 8vo 
(Mm worth llnnamberin!/). 4. ‘The Speeches 
of the Holy Apostles,’ Edinburgh, 1882, 8vo 
(Household LibruryitfBvpodtion). 6. ‘Mela- 
phopB in the Gospels,’ London, 1886, 8vo. 
o. * Seven Promises S-xpounded,' Loudon, 
188.0. 8vo. 7. * Ifnry Jane Kiiiuaird,’ a bio- 
grnpliy of Lady Kinnaird, London, 1800, 
Svo. 8. ' Sound Doctrine : a Commentary 
on tho Artioles of tho Faith of the Presby- 
tariiin GJuu'ck of England,’ London, 1892, 
Svo. Fraser also coni ributed 1 0 the ‘ Pulpit 
Oommenlary.’ Ills ‘ Autobiography . , . and 
Seieotion from his Sermons,’ edited by the 
llov. Junios Oswald Dykes, D.D,, appeared 
in 1802 (London, 8vo), 

fFr.iHOv's Aulobiogi’. ; Timos, 10 Fob. 1892; 
iliogr.iph, 1880, iv. 8-0; KeDtsiiuiii, 15 Fab. 
1802, Iiivaruoss Courier, IB Feb. 1802 J 

to. I. U. 

FRASER, JAMES (1713-1764), author 
and collector of orieiilal iniinuscripfs, bom 
in 1713, was tho son of Alexander Froser 
(d, 1733) of lleolick, near Invorness. lie 
paid two visits to India, where he resided at 
Surat. During his lirst stay (1730-40) he 
acquired a working knowledge of Zend from 
Piirsi t eachers and of Sansln-il from a learned 
Brahman. He also collected materials for 
an account of Nadir Shall, who invaded India 
in 1737-8. Coming liome for about two 
years, he published bis book. He tlu-n went 
out again as a liictor in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, nnd became a member of the 
coiuicil at Surat, where he remained for six 
years. After his return in 1740 he expressed 
tho intention of compiling an ancient Persian 
(Zend) lexicon, and of translating the Zonda- 
vcBtu from the original. lie also spoke of 
translating the ‘Vodli’ (Veda) of tho Brah- 
mans ; he seems, however, to have had no 
direct knowledge of the Vedas, but to have 
been acquainted with post-Vedic works only. 
Nothing came of those plans owing to his 
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premature death, ^hich took place at his 
own house, Easter Moiiiack, In'vemosa-shire, 
on 21 Jan. 1764 (Soots Mag. 1764, p. 61). 

Ikaser married in London, in 1742, Mary, 
only daughter of Edward Satchwell of War- 
wickshire, by whom he had issue one son 
and three daughters. A portrait of him is 
still in the imasession of his dtscondanls at 
Eeelidc House. James Baillie Fraser [q. v.] 
and William Fraser (1784 P-1836) [q. v.J 
T^ere lus grandsons. 

Fraser's book is entitled ‘ The Ilistoiw of 
Hadir Shah, formerly called Thamaa^ Kuli 
Eban, the present Emperor of Persia; to 
which is prefixed a alioi't History of the 
Moghol Emperors ’ (London, 1742). _ It con- 
tains a map of the Moghul empii'e and 
part of Tai'tary. It was the first book in 
English treating of Nadir Shall, ‘ thescomige 
of God.’ It is important not only os a first- 
hand contribution to the history of contom- 
pornry events, but also for the number of 
original documents which it alono has pre- 
served. 

At the end of his book the author gives a 
list of about two hundred oriental mnim- 
Bcripts, including Zend and Sanskrit., which 
he had purchased at Surat, Cambay, and 
Abmedahad.lliis claimtbatbia ‘Sanskerrit’ 
manuscripts formed ‘the first collection of 
thot kind ever brought into Europe ’appears 
to be valid, though single Sanskrit manu- 
scripts had reached England and Franco 
even earlier. After his death his oriental 
monuscripts were bought from his widow for 
the Radolifte Library at Oxford ; they were 
transferred to the Budleiaii on 10 May 1872. 
One of Fraser’s mann.scripta, oontuining 178 
portraits of Indian kings down to Aurongf- 
aebe, found its way directly into the Hodloion 
as early as 1737, in which year it Avtis pre- 
sented to the library by the twet Alexander 
Pope, its then possessor. Fraser’s Haiiskrit 
manusci'ipts, forty-one in niuuber and all 
po.st-Vedic, were the earliest collection in 
that language which cuiue into the pos- 
session of Oxford University! the first 
Sanskrit manuscript, however, which tho 
Bodleian acquired was given to it in 1006 by 
John Een, an East India morcliant of Lon- 
don. It was in order to inspect Frnsor'a 
Zend manuscripts that the famous French 
orientalist, Anquetil Huporron, visited Ox- 
ford in 1702, when brought a prisoner of 
war to England. 

[Profkco and appondix to Fr.isor's History of 
Kadir Shah ; ninnuscript netea, irrittrn almut 
1744 by S. Sniiilbrokefson of Br. BichnnlSnml- 
broko [q, V.], bishop of Lichfield and Coventry) 
In a copy of that work in the passossiun of 
"Wi IiviMf oaqij Note on iTiimes FraHer in Uiu 


Journal of tho Boyal Asiatic Sooistv 
pp. 2 H- 20 . by_W Irrino; BniSVS 
Gentry: Maernys Annals of tho BodloSr 
brary, Oxford, 1890, pp. 216, 372, note l-iiji' 
»chea]Boaioidn Sanskrit Catalogue, pp| 

PHASER, SiE WILLIAM (1816-1^ 
Scottish genealogist and antiquary, ■mas 
in Kincardineshire in 1816. He came ta 
Edinburgh to he clerk in a lawyer’s office 
and m 1861 woe admitted a solicitor beW 
the supreme courts. In the following ye» 
however, he gave up hie practice as so\W 
on being appointed deputy-keeper of sasiiu# 
an oIHce he held until 1880, whan he received 
tlie appointment of deputy-keeper of tie 
records. In 1882 he obtained the degree of 
LL.D. from the university of Edinburgi ij 
1886 he was mode O.B., and in 1887 tewas 
advanced to tho dignity of K.C.B. In 1892 
he was ooiMulsorily retired, by the agelunit" 

from the office of deputy-keeper of the recorda 

and ho died at 32 Castle Street, Edinbunt 
on 13 March 1898. ^ ' 


B^V hie elaborate compilations on Scottish 
family history Sir William Fraser has placed 
subsoquent students of Scottish history under 
permanent obligations to iiirn. Undertakn 
at the expense of the represenlatives of tbs 
historic families whose foitunes they chro- 
nicle, their aim is circumscribed, and their 
tone, as well as many of their conclusions, 
more or loss biassed by their speoial pu^ 
pose ; but through bis n'ee access to charter 
chests and family papers of all kinds he 
obtained the means of shedding new light 
on at least many minor points of general 
Sroltish history ; and if his views do not 
always commend (hemselves to the inipsrtial 
student, tho industry of his research is nn- 
doiiiuhle. His method was dry-ns-dustish, 
even when it need not have been so, bis 
narrative is cold and tame, and on strictlT 
hist orical matters he is frequently weak and 
commonplaco ; but by tlie aid or asaistants, 
whose labours be directed and utilised, he 
bos placed within tho roach of the general 
student of Scot tish history a large amount 
of now and woll-autheuticated information. 
Thu volumus are also of great interest for 
their illustrations ; family portraits, repra- 
Boulations of old seals, facsimiles of old 
documents, &o. 

'The earliest of Fraser’s incursions in 
genealogy are ' Gunenlogical Table of 
Lientenont-Qeneral Sir T. M. Brisbane,' 
1840, and ‘Genealogical Tables of the 
Families of Brisbane of Bishopton and Bris- 
bane, Macdougall of Makcratonn, and Bay 
of Alderstoiin, from Family Title-deeds,' 
1 8-10i In 1872 he edited 'liegistrum Monas* 
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'The Maxwell, Hemes, andNilUsdole 
Bments,’ 1866 ; ’‘The roUok-Maxwell 
mronetcv,’ 1866 ; ‘ History of the CarneBiea, 
Sof Siuthesk,’ 2 vols., 1867 ; ' The lled- 
K of Grandtilly,’ 2 vols., 1868; ‘The 
Chiefs of Colquhoun and their Country,’ 
M Tols 1869 ; ‘ The Book of Oaerkvaroelt/ 
Ovols.. 1873 : ‘The Cartulary of Colquhoun,’ 
m3- 'The Lennox,’ 2 vols., 1874; ‘The 
Portularv of Pollok-Mnxwell,’ 1876 ; ‘ The 


Ciaufurd fev.] Succeeding to the baronetcy* 
as a child, Sir ‘WUlioin left Eton in 1844, 
and after three years at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford (gi-aduotinglaterB.A.1849,M.A. 1862), 
he was gazetted a comet in the let lire 
guards on 4 June 1847, He left the army 
shortly after obtaining a captaincy in 1862, 
and addressed himself to parliamentary life. 
A staunch conservative, he became a fami- 
liar figure at the Carlton Club, where he 
was known pre-eminently as a radonteur 
of stories about Wellington and Waterloo, 
and latterly of Disraeli and Napoleon III. 
He was a great hero-worshipper, and was 
especially fascinated b^ the spectade of great 
and successful ambition concealed beneath 


Earls of Cromartie,’ 2 vols., 1876; ‘The a mask of molancholy impassivity. OnAVel- 
Scotts of Bucoleugh.’ 2 vols., 1878; ‘The Ibigton ho gradually became a considerable 
Erasers of Philorth, 3 vols., 1879; ‘Tlie authority. He practically decided the vexed 
Bsdbook of Menteith,’ 2 vols., 1880; ‘The question as to the place where the Waterloo 
Chiefs of Grant,’ 3 vols., 1883 ; ‘ The Douglas ball was hold, and he preserved many little 
Book,’! vols., 1886; ‘Memorials of the Family details of the great duke which but for him 
ofWemyss ofWomyss,’ 3 vols., 1888 ; ‘Me- would have been lost. Ilis results were 
fflorials of the Earle of Haddington,’ ‘i vols., printed in a very loosely compacted volume 
1889 ; ‘The MolviUes, Earls of Melville, and of anoedotes called ‘ Words on Wellington’ 
the Leslies, Earls of Laven,’ 3 vols., 1890; (1889 ; now edit. 1900), which was followed 
'The Sutherland Book,’ 3 vols., 1892; ‘The by a small brochure on ‘The Waterloo Ball’ 
Aanandale Family Book of the Johnatones, (1897), Similar volumee of personal gossip, 
Earls and Marquises of Annandalo,’ 2 vols., with a large admixture of aulobiography 
1894 i and ‘ The Elphinstone Faintly Book promiscuously huddled together in para- 
of the Lords Elphinstone, Balmeviuo, and graphs, were ‘Disraeli and his Day’ (1891, 
Coupor,' 2 vols., 1897. two editions), ‘ Ilic ot Hbique’ (1803), and 

Sm WUliam Fraser also did very impor- ‘Napoleon ill’ (1896). The last is veryin- 
tant work in connection with the Jioyal ferior to the preceding collections. A volume 
Commisaion on Historical Manuscripts, hav- upon the stage and some reminiscences of 
ing drawn up most of the reports on idcottish Charles Dickens were promised, but nsver 
historical manuscripts from the appointment appeared. His xeal as a collector of old 
of the commission m 1860 uni il his death in maxims, relics, and hons-mots accorded well 
1898. with his political views. He believed, with 

Sir William made several munificent be- Disraeli, that Ibe Garter and election at 
quests for educational and charitable pur- White’s wore Ibe two culminating peolta of 
poses, including 26,0007. for the foundation human ambition, while he had a veneration 
of a chair of ancient history and palceography for the House of Commons as a school not 
in the university of Edinburgh, 10,0001. as only of debate hut also of a kind of etiquette, 
an endowment for thniucrease of the salaries He had an admiration for Oobden, and spoke 
of the librarian and other oilioials of the of him as a Don Quixote with John Bright 
university library, and 25,0001. for llie foun- (for whom he liad a particular abhorreneo) 
datiou and endowment of homes for the as his Sanclio Panzn ; but bis parliamentary 
poor in the city or county of Edinburgh, horo was Disraeli. The ups and downs of 
[Obituary notices, sspeeially tliose in the his own political career were somewhat re- 
Scotsman And* tho iDundoe Aflvortisor j ISdin- mui'liAWA. In li6 was roturnBd as a 
burgh University Calendar ; lirit, Mus, Cat.) conservative at the head of the poll for 

T, F. il. Barnstaple, but the oleefion was declared 
FRASER, Sib WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, void for bribery, and the constituency, a 
fourth baronet (1826-1898), politician and notoriously corrupt one, was disfranchised 
writer, born on 10 Feh. 1826, was the oldest for two years. At the election of 1867 Frasor, 
son of Colonel Sir .Tames John Fraser (d, who had in the meantime been defeated at 
1884), third baronet, of the seventh hussars, Harwich, stood again at Barnstaple, and was 
who was on the staff at Waterloo, by his again returned at the top of the poll. He 
wife Charlotte Anne, only child of Daniel was, however, defeated in 1869, coming out 
Oraufilrd, and niece of Major-general Robert this time at the bottom of the poll, the' 
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elector:) having to all appearance changed 
their political opinions with singular una- 
nimity in the interval. In 1803 ho was 
chosen without opposition at a by-election 
at Ludlow, but he held this seat for no more 
than two years, and then remained out of 
parliament until 1874, when ho was returned 
for Xiddorminstcr. This constituency he 
Topresented until the general election of 
1880, when he retired. lu 1877 Fraser ren- 
dered a great service to historical research 
by moving (on 9 March) for a return relor 
t(ve to members of the House of Commons 
from 1296 to 1096, to be printed as a sup- 
plement to the return from 1090 onwarcb, 
which was ordered to be printed in 1870. 
This was accomplished in 1878. He was 
elected F.S.A. on 11 Dec. 1802, and during 
the later years of his life was a member of 
Queen Victoria’s bodyguard for Scotland. 
From his anecdotes one would gather that 
he was only less susceptible to beauty than 
to wit and valour, but he maiiitainud Dis- 
raeli’s opinion that a man in chambers was 
the only true master of the universe, and ho 
died a bachelor in the Albony on 17 Aug. 
1898. He bequeathed a largo fortune to be 
accumulated duritig twenty-one years in the 
interest of his nephew. Sir Keith Alexander, 
oldest son of ttoiierol James Keith Fraser, 
formerly colonel of the 1st life guards, who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. By his will 
dated 1 Dec. 1886, and proved in October 
1898, bo further bequeathed a splendid col- 
lection of Gillray's caricatures to the IJouso 
of Lords, a similar collection of II. li.'s 
caricatures, and a unique sot of portraits of 
former speahors to the House of Commons; 
the chairs of Thackeray and Dickons respec- 
tively to the Travellers' and Atheiucum Club, 
Nelson’s sword to tlio United iSurvico Club, 
Byron’s sofa to the Garrick, tlio iiiunuscript 
of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ t o the Eton College 1 ibrory, 
and tbe Duke of Marlborough’s sword to the 
Scots guards at St. Jamos’s Palace. The 
chief portion of Sir William Froaor's library 
was sold by auction by Messrs, Sothohy, 
22 to 30 April 1901, and one thousand eight 
hundred and flfty-lwo lots fetched 20,334/. 
I8s., or far more than twice what Fraser hod 
given for them. The chief items were uxtrn- 
liluatratcd books and books with autograph 
iii,scriptioiis by distinguished persona. 

Besides the works lucutioned he puhlislicd 
anonymously in 1807 and 1809 two liltlo 
volumes of verse, and issued (in 1876) three 
hundred copies of some amiotationa on Pope 
by Horace Walpole from a copy in his pos- i 
session. Ho also issued a smaU tract called 
'London Self-Governed’ (1806, 12mo), a 
plea for more centralisud municipal bodies 


for London, with an amusing demmiiilF' 
of the metropolitan board of 
mostfinished of his books is perhaps 
end hia Day,’ which perfoma the feaS 
explaining the fascination which the Hoii« 
of Commons exercised over a man of PtissA 
high culture and eccentric hero-worship 
l^mas, 18 Aiig. 1808; SooUmaii, 20 A™ 
1808; (hiardian 24 Ang.1888; 

Burke e Pooruga; Dabretfa Baronatage ; Itasert 

IVorks.) iji r, 

FB.EEMAN, EDWARD AUGUSTne 
(1823-1892), historian, only son of Job 
Freeman and Mary Anne, danghtar nf 
William Carlosa, was bom at Harbome 
Slaffordsbire, on 2 Aug. 1828. S 
lost both his parents in infancy, he 
bimi^ht up by hia paternal grandmother 
who in 1829 settled in Northampton, where 
he attended a school kept by the Rev. T.C 
Iladdon. lie was n quaint and precociliM 
boy; ho road Roman and English histoty 
with delight before he was seven, wrote 
English verses ot an early age, and at eleven 
had a good knowledge of Latin and Greek 
and had taught himself some Hebrew, h! 
1887 ho was sent to a school kept by the 
liev. W. Browne at Oheam, Surrey, and in 
18J0 as tt private pupil to the Rev.R.QutA 
at Segravo, Leicestershire. By that time he 
was under the iiillueiiee of the high church 
movoinont, and took much interest in reli- 
pious and ecclesiastical matters. After rail- 
ing to obtain a scholarship at Balliol College 
in November, he was elected in June 1811 
to a scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where his fellow scholars generally were 
serious youths with liigh-church sympathiea 
Ho obtained a second class in tue schools 
at Easter 1846, graduated B.A., and in 
May was elected probationary follow of hia 
college. In 1810 lie wrote an essay on the 
oflbots of the Norman Conquest for a uni- 
versity prize ; ho was unsuccessful, and his 
failure stirred him up to study the period of 
the Conquest. Giving up thoughts of taking 
orders, fruiii a feeling in favour of clerical 
celibacy, and also some idea of adopting 
architecture, at which he worked with 

S leasuro, as a prore.sslon, ho determined to 
ovote himself to historical study. As en 
undergraduate ho had engaged Mmself to 
Miss Eleanor Qutch, a daugliler of his former 
tutor, was married to her at Segrave on 
18 April 18d7, and for a year resided at 
Liltlcmore, near Oxford. 

An increase of fortune having come to 
him, he moved in 1848 to a liouee near 
Dursley in Gloucestershire. While there he 
read much history, botli anciont and modern, 
mode several contributions to two volumes' 
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TCmda and in 18^® published hia firat Somerset, and settled there. He was an 
“ k ‘A'History of Architecture.’ _ This unsuccessful candidate for the Camden pro- 
dealing exclusively, so far as Ohriatian frssorship of ancient history at Oxford in 
™*es are coneerned, with ecclesiastical nr- 1861, and for the Chichele professorship of 
*hitecture, treats its subject comprehensively modern history in 1862. During the ten 
in a philosophical manner, laying down years which succeeded his going to Somer- 
rinciplss oi development which aw sup- lease, he ostablished Ms reputation as an 
mrtedbv examples. Though Freeman had historian. In 1861 he began his ‘ History of 
Lt then*seen any buildings beyond England, Federal Government,’ of which the first and 
the merits of his work have been aoknow- only volume appeared in 1863, and in 1866 
I j-gd fully in later years. It was followed his ‘ History of the Norman Conquest,’ of 
mfsSBbyanothervolumeonGothicwindow which the third volume was published in 
tracery. He also wrote reviews for the 1860. In that year also was published hia 
'Guardian,’ popers for quarterly and other ‘Old English History for Children,’ and in 
periodicals, and some pamphlets on tho new 1870 his ‘ History of the Cathedral Church 
Homination statute at Oxford. In 18C6 he of Wells.’ Meanwhile he was contributing 
moved to Lanrumney Hall, near Cardifl; largely to periodicals, and chiefly to the 
During the next five years he wrote many ‘ Saturday Eeviow,’ for which he wrote in 
srticlM tor various quarterlies on Greek and one year as many as ninety-six reviews 
Eoman history. The fortunes of tho Greek and articles. In an article which he oon- 
Mtion were then, as tlirougliout the rest of trihiited to the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ in Oc- 
his life, of deep concern to him, and he oor- tober 1860 on the ‘ Morality of Field Sports,’ 
reaponded on them with George Finlayjq.v.] he maintained that sport which entailed 
and Spytidion Trikoupes, then the Greek unnecessary suffering on animals was un- 
minister in London. Among his other peri- justifiable. He was answered by Anthony 
odical work he began to write for the Trollope [q. v.], and the discussion whioli 
'Saturday Review ' soon after it was started ensued excited general interest. Freeman’s 
in 1866, and for twenty-two years contri- position illustrates his tender-heartedness 
huted constantly to it. lie sought to be for animals, and his constant habit of do- 
elected to parliomont for Oardift in 1857, ciding all moral questions by reference to 
and for Wallingfora in 1868, as an inde- duty. He wrote many articles on matters 
pendent radical, but did not go to the poll which concerned the university of Oxford, 
m either ease, In 1868 he hoped to be ap- While opposing changes which he believed 
pointed regius professor of modern history to be needless, he advocated some useful 
at Oxford, but Mr. Goldwin Smith was reforms, such as the admission of non-col- 
chosen. He was an examiner in the school legiate students to the university, A letter 
of low and modern history at Oxford in which he wrote to the ‘Daily News' in 
1867-8, 1868-4, and 1873. Though he October 186^ led to a settlement of the 
travelled much in England, constantly add- queetion as to tho stipend of the regius pro- 
ing to his knowledge of church arohiteoture, lessor of Greek, Benjamin Jewett [q. v. 
he did not moke a tour abroad until 1866, Suppl.], by pointing out that Christ Church 
when he visited Sontheru France. From was morally bound to make adequate pro- 
1860 onwards he made frequent tours on vision for the chair. At that time he was 
the continent, and found his ohiefest plea- active as a magistrate, and though he found 
sure in them. To him, however, travel was the duties of the oIHce some hindrance to 
not a mere matter of pleasure ; he travelled his writing, be took pleasure in fulflUing 
either to see the places which were con- them for several years, and believed that the 
nected with the histories he was writing, experieuoe of practical affairs which he 
or to extend his knowledge of architecture, gained from them was useful to him as an 
or to visit spots of historical importance, historian. At the general election of 1868 
and it was his habit to write articles on he stood as a follower of Gladstone for ono 
places of special interest which he visited, of the two seats for the Mid-Somerset divi- 
Many of these articles are collected in sion, and was defeated at the poll, 
volumes, and are among the most attractive In June 1870 he received the honorary 
parts of his literary wonc. While travelling degree of D.C.L. at Oxford, in 1874 that of 
either in England or abroad, he made vigo- LL.D. at Cambridge ; in 1876 the king of 
rous drawings of all noteworthy buildings the Hellenes created him a knight-com- 
ond architectural details. Thousands of mander of the Order of the Redeemer, and 
these drawings are still extant. in 1876 he was elected corresponding member 

In 1860 he bought a house, with a small of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. 
park, called Somerlease, near Wells in Petersburg. Though working inoessontly 
TOi. xxn, — SUP, s X 
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•vfrhile at home, he made several tours abroad . into the constitution and vorltinit ofTT 
at this time, and was visiting Dalmatia in j ecclesiastical courts. Absence from 
1876 when the revolt against the Turks land and ill health prevented him from ' 
broke out in Herzegovina. History, as weU tending many of the meetings of tbs ^ ' 
as more recent events, led him to detest the missioners, To their report, which 
Ottoman rule in Europe. lie had early issued in 1883, he added a statement of?* 
learned to condemn the Crimean war, both dissent from the recommendation that tt' 
because it upheld the Turks and served the crown court of final appeal should consiet f 
purpose of the ‘tyrant,’ as he always called a permanent body of lay judges learned ' 
Napoleon III, and he was deeply moved by the law, desiring that it should be onen t” 
the revolt of the .Slavonic provinces and by the crown to appoint men of any protessin'' 
the accounts of Turkisli atrocities. In 1876 who might be thought competent ‘as 
he raised over 6,OOOZ. for the relief of the the case with the court of delegates unde'' 
Christian fugitives by personal appeals and the statute of Henry VIII.’ In the autunm 
letters to newspapers, wrote many articles, of 1881 he visited the United States and 
and made many speeches both against the lectured in several towns, returning to fene 
Turks and the leaders of the conservative land in April 1882. ®' 

party in England. 'While his sentiments The regius professor of modem history at 

were generous, his words lacked moderation, Oxford, the Rov. W. Stubbs, having m- 

^eoially in his speeches. At a meeting held cepted the bishopric of Chester, PreWn 

in St, James’s Tlall on 0 Dec., ha said m the was appointed hts successor in the chair 
course of an impassioned speech, ‘ Perish onr in 1881, and in that year received the 
dominion in India rather than that we should honorary degree of LL.D. from theuniyei- 
strike one Mow or speak one word on behalf sity of Edinburgh. Ilis appointment did not 
of the wrong against the right.’ Tie was add to his happiness ; he regretted having 
accused of having said ‘Perish India,’ The to he absent for a large port of each jm 
accusation, though often denied, was con- from Somorleaze; he disukeil many of the 
stautly repeated, was Widely believed, and changes which had been effected at Oxford 
did him some damage in public estimation, of late years, was annoyed at finding him- 
The actual intemperance of his language on self powerless to direct tho school of which 
eastern questions seems to have weakened ho was nominally the head, and was die- 
his position with his own party; for in spite appointed at the general neglect of his 
of the services which he rendered to it at lectures by the undergraduates. His ia- 
this time,_ he was not invited to stand for fluenoe, however, was strongly felt Iw some 
any constituency at the general election of of the older students of history at Oz&rd. 
1880. In 1877 he received the order of Home rule for Ireland seemed to to to ho 
Talrova from the prince of Servia, and the advisable, and he approved of the main 
order of Danilo from the prince of Monte- principles of Gladstone’s sohems of 1886. 
negro, and during a tour m Greeco which Later revisions of the scheme were, he con- 
he made in that year was warmly received sidered, unsatisfactory in that, while giving 
by the Greeks, specially in tho Greek islands. Ireland a parliament of its own, they wo- 
Hosoveredhis connection with the ‘Saturday posed to retain Irish members in the pailia- 
Eeview’ in 1878, because the paper took a mont at 'Westminstor. He received mvita- 
line on eastern matters which he did not tions to stand for two constituencies at the 
approve, and thus from conscientious scruples general election of 1886, but was forced to 
gave up a constant source of pleasure and an declino by the state of his health, wM^wae 
mcome amounting, it is said, to over 6007. a then growing worse. A southern climate 
year, which he could ill afford to sacrifice. having been recommended for him, be spent 
From early manhood Freeman ooca- some months in Sicily in 1886-7, in 1888-9, 
sionally suffered from gout, and by the end and again in tbo early part of 1890. From 
of 1 878 his health began to decline ; he had 1880 he was was working at his ‘ History of 
constant and violent fits of coughing, slept Sicily,’ which ho planned on a large scale, 
little, and grew weak. Nevertheless lus He undertook this work mainly hecauee the 
industry did not abate ; he worked diligently fortunes of the island illustrated his favourite 
at his ' Historical Geography,’ his ‘ 'William, theory of the unity of history; Sicily weSj 
Kufus,’ and other matters, and in 1879 made he would say, ‘the dscumenioal island, the 
two short tours in France in order to visit meeting-place of the nations,’ He elso hoped 
places connected with the history of Eufus. to write a history of the roign of Hemy I, 
He was elected an honorary fellow of his and for that purpose paid last of hie 
college in 1880, and in 1881 was appointed many visits to Normandy in^ 1891, In 
a-member of a royal commission to inquire February 1892 he visited Spain in company 
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■'rr^-jrife and two younger daugliters. source. Each portion of history, he would 
S' fell ill at Valencia on 7 March, hut on the urge, and he carried out his own doctrine, 
Si went on to Alicante, where his illness should be regarded os a scene in ‘oneun- 
ved to be smallpox. He died at Alicante broken drama which takes in the political 
20 th and was buried in the protestant history of European man ’ (Inavguml Lec- 
““ terv there. He left two sons and four twe). The range of his historioul know- 
Smehters. His eldest daughter, Margaret, ledge was wide. For some time he was 
”^Iadr of great ability and sweetness of specially attracted by the history of the 
^loracter who was of m\ioh help to him in Greeks and Homans; then for many years 
hjswork was bom on 17 Oct. 1848, married his attention was largely devoted to the 
the eminent archreologist, Dr. Arthur J. early history of the English nation, and in 
Trans keeper of the Ashmolenu Museum, later life he found his chief pleasure in study- 
Oxfor^, 1908, on 10 Sept. 1878, i^ the history, architecture, and antiquities 

and died at Alassio on 11 March 1893. She ofthe peoples of the Mediterranean, and nsed 
compiled the index volumes of Hook’s ‘ Lives to say that he never felt ‘ quite happy away 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury’ and her frora_ palms and columns.’ 
father's ‘ Iforman Conquest,’ and the index His historical work is distinguished by 
to Ms ‘ History of Sicily,’ voh. ii-iii. After critical ability, precision and accuracy of 
Freeman’s death his library was purchased statement, and a certain fervour of spirit, 
and presented, under certain conditions, to Hi« judgment was rarely swayed by feeling, 
Owens College, Manchester, whure the hooks and ns a rule his estimates of character are 
formaaeparate collection known ns the ‘Free- masterly. Even where he soems partial he 
man Library.’ A portrait of Fi-eeman id in gives lus readers full opportunity of testing 
the hall of Trinity College, Oxford, and there his coiiolusions and never misrepresents his 
are engraved portraits in Dean Stephens’s authorities. Almost exclusively on historian 
'Life and Letters of E. A. Freeman.’ ofj)oliticB,he passes hymuohthatmost deeply 

Freeman, while ceasing to hold many concerns human progress. Within his own 
of the views of his early daj's on ec- sphere he exhibits an extroordinarypowei’ of 
elesiastical matters, remained a sincerely seeing the past as though he lived in it, for he 
religious member of the English church, was not a mere student, and his active interest 
Qough his temiier was impatient, and he in present politics and other practical afiiiirs 
was apt to be rude to people who were dis- enabled him to_ invest the politics and men 
tasteful to him, he was tru^ kind, generous- of ^ast times with reality. Yet the weight 
hearted, and loveable. Unsparing in his which he attached to the formal aspect of 
condemnation of false pretenders to learn- Institutions seems to have rendered some of 
mg, he would cheerfully interrupt his own bis doctrines on early English constitutional 
work to enlighten the ignorance of an matters open to question. Historical facts 
honest student. All cruelty to man or beast Imd in themselves, and opart from their relo- 
lonsed his fiercest indignation, all suffering tiye importance, so strong an attraction for 
drew forth his pity, and he was liberal iu his him that his narrative is sometimes over- 
gifts. He was eminently truthful and ex- crowded. Nor was he content to state a 
pressed Ms thoughts and feelings witJiout poial said then leave it alone, hut repeats a 
reserve, No more affectionate or constant sinRle idea over and over again in slightly 
friend ever lived. Among his most valued different words. Hence some of his Cooks 
friends were Dr. William Stubbs, bishop of are ton long andpi'oli.v to be popular. When, 
O-tford, John Richard Green [q. v,], the Right however, he had to write in a small space, as 
Hon. James Bryce, Professor William Boyd in his ' General Sketch of Biuopean Hjstory,’ 
DawMns, and W, R. W. Sloplions, dean his power of condensation is as remarkable as 
ofWinchester, his biographer. Ills memory his breadth of view and firmness of touch, 
was excellent, Lis intellect clear, and his His style varies greatly. Writing with his 
mind orderly and logical. Ills industry authorities open before him he was apt to 
was amazing, he worked methodically follow them cloaoly, and when he does so 
and with an eager desire to get at the fhe effect is somotimes wearisome ; and hie 
truth, and he loved his work with an in- desire to use so far as possible only words 
tensity which rendered him limited in vyhich are purely English limited his vo- 
iutelleetnal sympathy. In politics and his- oabulary and was some drawback to his 
tory his interest was almost unlimited, sentences. Yet his writing is always forcible 
Politics he studied not merely as they con- and lucid, and in his * Norman Conquest ’ 
cern single nations, hut as a science to be and bis ‘History of Sicily’ he occasionally 
mastered by comparing the political institu- pictures scenes vividly and in eloquent 
tions of all nations derived from a common language. Physical mfirmity caused no de- 
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dine eitlier in the matter or manner of his 
works ; indeed his last great book is a monu- 
ment of historical scholarship, and contains 
several passages of splendid writing (see 
especially History of Smly, iii. c. 8). Free- 
man raised the study of history in England 
to a higher level than that on which he 
found it, chiefly by inoulcat ing the import- 
ance of a critical use of original authorities, 
of accuracy of statement, and of the recogni- 
tion of the unity of history. Ho did good 
service to the public by his unsparing ex- 
posure of pretentious ignorance and his eor- 
rection of popular errors in his reviews and 
other articles, and he gave the world some 
books which, praised as they are at present 
by all competent judges, will not be valued 
less highly by historical scholars of later 
generations. 

A full list of Freeman’s books and his articles 
in quart erly and monthly publications is given 
in his 'Life and Letters.’ Hesides pamphlets, 
lectures published singly, and contributions 
to books, periodical literature, and archaeo- 
logical journals, ha wrote : 1. ‘A History of 
Architecture,’ London, 1849. 2. ‘Essay on 
. . . Window Tracery in England,’ Oxford, 
1800. 3. ‘Poems,’ with Mr. (now Bev. Sir) 
G. W. Cox, London, 1860. 4. ‘History and 
Antiquities of St. David’s,' with Wuliam 
Basil Jones [q. v. Suppl.], later bishop of St. 
David's, Oxford, 1866. 6. ‘ History and Con- 
quests of the Saracens,’ lectures delivered at 
Edinburgh in 1866, London, 1866; with a 
new prethce, 1876. 0. ‘A History of Federal 
Government,’ vol. i. — all published — ^London, 
1808; republished and edited with additions 
by Professor J. B. Bury as ‘ The History of 
Federal Government in Greece and Italy,’ 
London, 1893. 7. ‘ Old English History mr 
Ohildreii,’ London, 1860 ; reissued with 
omission of ‘ for children ’ in title, 9th edit., 
revised, 1803. 8. ‘ History of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells,’ lectures with notes, Lon- 
don, 1870. 9. ‘History of the Norman 

Conquest,’ 6 vols. and inde.v vol., Oxford, 
Olarendou Press, 1867-79 ; 2nd edit, vols. 
i-iii. 1870-6 ; 3rd edit, vols. i. and ii., 1877. 
10-13, ‘Historical Essays,' collected, flrst 
series, 1871 ; 2nd ser. 1873, 4th edit. 1892 ; 
8rd ser. 1879; 4th ser. 1892— all London. 
14. ‘ Growth of the English Constitution,’ 
London, 1872 : French translation by M. A, 
Delahaye, Pans, 1877. 16. ‘General Sketch 
of Eurmaan Histoiy ’ in Macmillan’s * His- 
torical Course for Schools,’ which was edited 
by Freeman, London, 1872. 16. ‘Oom- 

? arotiv6 Polities,’ lectures at the Eoyal 
nstitulion, London, 1874,1806. 17. ‘ Disesta- 
blishment and Dieendowment,’ London, 
1874, 18. ' History of Europe ’ in Mac- 


millan’s ‘History Primers,’ edited’bTTT 
Green, London, 1876. IQ. 

Architectural Sketches,’ with illustatfi 
from the author’s drawings, London S 
20. ‘The Ottoman Power^AE^oSe'Ln' 
don, 1877. 21 . 'ShortllistoiyoftSo,™ 
Conquest,’ Oxford, Clarendto Press IWW 
23. ‘Subject and Neighbour Lands oP^eni^- 
London. 1881. 23. ‘ Historical Qeomnii 
of Europe,’ vol. i. text, vol. ii. 
don 1881,1882 24. 'Lectures toS“' 

Audiences,’ Philadelphia, London IfHW 
26. ‘The Keign of William Rufus , ’’2 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1882. 26 ‘Some 
Impressions of the United States,’ London 
18^3. 27. 'English Towns and bisS 
addresses, &e., collected, London 1838 
28. ‘ Methods of Historical Study,’ Oxford 
lectures, London, 1886. 29. ‘Chief Period 
of European History,’ Oxford lectures, Lon- 
don, 1886. 30. ‘ Greater Greece and Greater 
Britain, ’lectures, London, 1886. Sl.'Exeter' 
in ‘Historic Towns’ aeries, edited by Free- 
man and W. Hunt, London, 1887. 82; 'Fifty 
Years of European History,’ Oxford lectures 
London, 1887. S3. ‘William the Conqueror’in 
Macmillan’s ‘Etmlish Statesmen’ series, Lon- 
don, 1888. 34. ‘ Sketches fromPrenii’fniTel ’ 
TauohivitK, Leipzig, 1801. 35. ‘History of 
Sicily,’ 3 vols.. Clarendon Pi-ess, Oifetd, 
1891-2 ; vol. iv. edited by Mr. A. J. Evans, 
1894. 80. ' Sicily ’ in ‘ Story of the Notions' 
series, London and New York. 1892 
37. ‘Studios of Trovel’ (Greece nnd Italy), 
2 vols., edited by Miss F. Freeman, Lonim 
and New York, 1893. 38. ' Studies ot 

Travel’ (Normandy and Maine), edited by 
Miss F. Freeman, London, 1897. 

[Dean Stoplions's Life and Letters of Sdmtd 
A. Eroomiin, 1806, 2 vols.; Eiiglisli Bistoriral 
Roviow, .Tuly 1802, vii. 407 sqq., by Right Era. 
Jos. Bryce ; Somereot Aichscol. and Nat. Hist 
Soc.’s Proc. 1802,xxxriii. 370 sqq.; Manchester 
Guardian, 18 March 1802 ; personal knovrledge) 

W, H. 

FREMANTLE, THOMAS FEANOIf!, 
first Babos- OoransnoD (1708-1890), eldest 
son of Yice-admiral Sit Thomas Francis 
Fremantle [q. v.], who married at Naples, 
on 12 Feh. 1706, Elizabeth (tf. 1867), daugh- 
ter nnd coheir of Riohard Wynne of Falk- 
ingham, Lincolnshire, was bom in Bolton 
Row, Piccadilly, on 11 March 1798. He 
matriculated from Oriel OoUege, Oxfbrd, 
on 19 March 1816, and graduated B.A. in 
1819, taking a first class mmathemafice end 
a second in classics. On 14 Aug. 1831 he 
wos created a baronet, out of respect to the 
memory of his father, who died on 19 Dec. 
1819. As Sir Thomas Fremantle he entered 
parliament at the general election of 1880, 
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heinff elected for Budiingham in the con- 
«r™tive interest. In the session of 1829 
he We some strong speeches condemning 
tbs pauperising influence of the poor kws 
Ihen nreWent, and giving instaneea of the 
jladation that sprang from the existing 
Se of paying Ae wages of lahourere, who 
often put up to auction and their Inhour 
sold for two shillings a week. In 1833 he 
js appointed chairman of a select committee 
toinqmte into the bribery employed at the 
Strford election, and he succeeded in oarry- 
inir a disfranchising bill in the face of much 
oWition. When Peel came into office for 
a toef period in 1884 Fremantle was ap- 
pointed one of the secretaries of the toea- 
W an office which lie resumed for three 
years in Peel’s administration of 1841. In 
1844 he became secretary at war, and in 
1846-6 chief secretary for Ireland, in which 
capaci^ he defended the Maynooth College 
bifl. In January 1846 ho introduced the 
Irish public works bill, and lie procured the 
eypenditure of 60,0001. upon the coustruo- 
tion of small piers and harhours, with the 
yiew of e.xtending the flsherics of Ireland. 
Both measures were well adapted to the 
immediate needs of the country, were drawn 
and explained hy Fremantle with signal 
ability, and wore successfully piloted by him 
through the shoals of parliamentary debate. 

In 1846 Fremantle resigned his seat at 
Buckingham and was appointed deputy- 
chairman of the hoard of customs. He was 
subsequently appointed chairman of this de- 
partment, a post which ho held until 1873. 
On the accession of Lord IBeacouafield to 
power in 1874 he was raised to the peerage 
(3 March). The first title that ho chose was 
that of Lord Chiltern, but this was discorded 
for the name of the hundred in which his 
seat of Swanbourne was situated, and ho 
became Baron Cottcsloe of Swanbourne. 
Though a frequent attendant in the upper 
house he spoke but little. In 1875 he took 
a considei'able interest in Lord Lyttelton’s 
hill for the increase of the episcopate, and on 
the third reading he moved an amendment 
limiting its operation to five places — Guild- 
ford or Southwark (diocese of Winchester), 
Bodmin or Truro (Exeter), Southwell or 
Nottingham (Lincoln), St. Albans (Eo- 
cbesteiO, and Liverpool (Chester). He dia- 
daJmed hostility to the principlo of the bill, 
but thought it unwiso to send to the lower 
house a measure which provided for an in- 
definite extension of the episcopate ; on the 
recommendation of the government, how- 
ever, he consented not to press his amend- 
ment. Four years later he moved for a 
statement of the trade of the United King- 


dom with the United States for the years 
1873-8, addneing a formidable array of 
statistics to prove that the balance of trade 
between this country and America had been 
unfavourable to England, and that the ex- 
ports were falling oif in an alarming manner. 
The return was granted and prepared, and 
excited much controversy and comment in 
the press. In 1880 Cottesloewas a member 
of the select committee of the lords on in- 
temperance, while among other subjects in 
which he was warmly interested were mea- 
sures for iucreasiiig tho safety of railway 
travelling and the deceased wife’s sister's 
bill — this last forming one of the ‘ liberal 
shadows’ upon his conservatism which some 
of his friends deplored. As a county mag- 
nate, churchman, and patron of the Church 
Missionary Society he was extremely popu- 
lar iu Buckinghamshire, and in later years 
venerated os the father of the House of 
Lords and patriarch of Buckinghamshire 
society. On completing his ninetieth year 
he celebrated the event by inviting to 
receive the communion with him at St. 
Michael's, Chester Square, a number of his 
oldest friends, of whom about sixty responded, 
inclnding the Brodricks, Julian HaBs, Nu- 
gents and Verneys, and also his neighbour 
Sir Harry Verney, himself then eighty-seven 
years old. Cottesloe’s children and grand- 
children presented him upon this occasion 
with a cabinet in which to keep the decora- 
tions gained by his fatlier, who commanded 
a ship at Trafalgar, and his uncle, Sir William 
Fremantle, an intimate friend of George HI. 
His declining years were clouded by the sad 
death of his wife in 1876, tho result of her 
swallowing a lotion in mistake for a draught, 
and that of a granddaughter kicked to death 
in her father’s sight 1^ a runaway pony. 

Oottesloo died at Swanbourne on 3* Dec. 
1890, and was buried there on 9 Dec. Ho 
was then nearly ninety-three. He had at- 
tonded the House of Commons on budget 
night from 1827 to 1680 without a break, 
nineteen times os a member of parliament, 
twenty-eight tiroes as chairman of customs, 
and the remainder from the nows gallery. 
He married, 24 Nov. 1824, Louisa Eliza- 
beth (tf. 17 Aug, 1876), eldest daughter of 
Field-marshal Sir George Nugent, hart., by 
whom he left issue three dauguteis and four 
sons: Thomas Francis Fremantle, second 
baron Oottesloe ; William Hen^ Fremantle, 
dean of liipon ; Sir Charles William Fre- 
mantle, K.C.B., comptroller of the Mint 
(1890-94); and Admiral Sir Edmund Kobert 
Fremantle, K.O.B., O.M.G. 

[Burke’s Peerage; (4, £, C[okaynD]’s Oom- 
plem Peerage; Gent, Mag. 1797 i. 261. 1798 i. 
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2SS; Men of the Time, 13th edit.; Times, 
4, 8, and 10 Dec. 1890 ; Guardian, 17 Doc. 1800 ; 
Illustrated London News, 13 Dec, 1800.] 

T. S. 

FRENCH, THOMAS VALPY (1826- 
1891), first bishop of Lahore, the eldest sou 
of Peter French, vicar of Holy Trinity with 
Stretton, Burton-on-Trent, was born at the 
Abbey, Burton-oii-Trent, on 1 Jan. 1826. 
Educated first at Roadiug fframmar school, 
Burton grammar school, and Rugby, he ma- 
triculated from University College, Oxford, 
on 20 March 1843, graduating B.A. in 1846 
and M.A. in 1849, In 1848 he won the 
chancellor’s prize for a Latin essay, and in 
the same year was elected a fellow of Uni- 
versity College. He was ordained deacon by 
the bishop of Ripon in 1848, and priest by 
the bishop of Lichfield in 1340. In 1860 he 
ofieredhis services to the Church Missionary 
Society, and was sent out as principal of St. 
John's College, Agra. During the mutiny 
he was foremost in protecting native Chris- 
tians. In 1868 he came home, but in 1861 
returned to found the Derajat mission on the 
Indian frontier. In 1868 he came to Eng- 
land again, and was vicar of St. Paul's, Chm- 
tenham, from 1865 to 1860. He then re- 
turned to India and founded the Lahore 
divinity school. After short incumbencies 
at Erith, Kent, and St, Ebb’s, Oxford, he 
was consecrated first hishop of Lahore on 
21 Deo. 1877, and received the degree of 
D.D, from Oxford University on ll Deo. 
French was er^uolly remarkable as an evan- 
gelist, an administrator, and a linguist. In 
1887 he resigned his see, and in 1801 he 
went as a simple missionary to Muscat, 
where he died on 14 May 1891, He pub- 
lished a number of sermons. 

[Birks’s Life and Correspondence of T. V. 
French ; Stock's History of the C,M.S., vol. iii. ; 
Record, 1891, pp. 509, 510,] A, R, B. 

FRIPP, GEORGE ARTHUR (1813- 
1896), water-colour artist, born at Bristol in 
1813, was the son of the Rev. S. 0. Fripp, 
who married a daughter of Nicholas Poooolc 
[q. V.], a leading artist in Bristol, and ono 
of the founders of the Old Watercolour 
Society in 1804. Fripp learned the rudi- 
ments of oil painting from J.B.Pyne [q.v.], 
but his real master was Samuel Jackson 
(1794-1869) [q. v.], the father of the Bristol 
sohool, For some years he worked at por- 
traits in oils at Bristol, and in 1834 he 
passed seven months in Italy with his 
friend Williom John Milller [q. v.] On his 
return in 1886 he oontrihuted to the picture 
pllery at Bristol. His London career 
begou at the Old Watercolour Society’s gal- 


lery m 1837, with a dra^ri^T^TT^: 
Walenstadt ; he moved to London in a 
following year, and in 1841 was elected . 
associate of the Old Society. In laoa ® 
1841 he eentrihuted oil pWLs 
Royal Academy and Britisi Institution, md 
'Turner sent him a message highlvniaS 
the powerful <Mont Blanc,® 2 
Oourmayoux,’ a painting which Mr. 

son of Liverpool presented to the eorDorahl' 
gallery of that city. “rporatioa 

Fripp became a full member of the Oil 
Society in 1846, and during the following 
fifty years sent nearly six hundred dra™iD. 
to Its exhibitions. Some of his works sw 
commented on by Ruskin in his ‘Notes on 
some of the Principal Pictures in . the 
Society of Painters in Watercolours’ fAr 
1856, 1867, and 1868. From 1848 to 18.54 
Fripp wae secretary of the society, s mn 
which was held by his younger brother 
Alfred D. Fripp (rf.'l806), from 1870 ^ 
1860 the qiioon commanded him to star ot 
Balmoral while he completed for the roral 
collection a sories of drawings of the neigh- 
hourhood. “ 

Friup (lied on 17 Oct. 1808 at 60 Holm, 
dale Road, N. W,, after a long illness, aud 
was buried on the 201 h at Ilighgate, a few 
yards from George Eliot’s grave. He Ina^ 
riod, in 1846, Mary Percivol, end among his 
children wore George Fripp, Oharles E. 
Fripm en assooiatu of the Old Society, and 
the Rev. Edgar Fripp, minister at Mans- 
field. 

Fripp was a good draughtsman, with 
great love for his art. Preferring tender 
and pure tints, ho painted with quiet-toned 
pigments known to be permanent, and did 
not attempt to rival oil paints. The reverse 
of an impressionist, he fortunately kd 
faithful patrons who supported him in his 
effort to carry on the early traditions of 
English water-colour art. Some good speci- 
mens of his work are in the Prescott Hewett 
bequest at South Kensington. 

[Alheninnm, 1806, il. 669; Times, 16 and 21 
Oct. 1806 ; Rogot’s History of the Old Water- 
colour Society, 1801.] G. A, A. 


FROST, PEROIVAL (1817-1898), ma- 
thomatician, born ot Kingston-upon-Hull 
on 1 Sept, 1817, was the second eon of 
Charles Frost [q. v.] He was educated at 
Beverley and Oakham, ami entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, in October 1836, na- 
duating B,A. os second wrangler in 1839 
and M.A, in 1842, He was chosen first 
Smith prizeman in 1839, beating the senior 
wrangler, Beiuamin Morgan Oowie [q. v. 
SuppL], his fellow-collegian, and he was 


elected to a fe] 

on 19 March. 


nfl ID 

tocon.and in the same year vaoa 

fellowship by marriage. lie held a 

^!Seal lectureship in Jesus Col ej 


I at St. John’s Oollega 
.841 he was ordained 
.me year vacated his 
s. lie held a mathe- 


in thetuition’of pr^ate pupils, among whom 
Lre Lord-justice Rigby, Williom Kmgdon 
Cliflbtd [q. v.]i and Joseph VVolstenholme 

^^Tn IdSi Il'rost edited the first three tec- 
tious of Newton's ‘Principk’ (Oambridoe, 
g o) New editions were published in 1863, 
1878, and 1888. In 1883 he prepared, in 
coninnotion with Joseph Wolstenholme, ‘ A 
Tr^tiss on Solid Geometry,' of which second 
and third editions, by Rrost alone, Mpoared 
in 1876 and 1886. ‘ Hints for the Solution 
of Problems in the Third Edition of “ Solid 
fieometry”’ was published in 1887. In 
1873 appeared his tnird work, ‘ An Elemen- 
tary Tmatise on Curve Tracing.’ On 7 June 
1883 ikost was admitted a fellow of the 
fioyol Moiety, and in the some vein- he was 
elected by Ring’s College, Cambridge, to a 
felloiTship, which ha retained until his death. 
In 1883 Frost proceeded to the recently 
established degree of D.Sc. 

Frost died at Oainbridge on 5 J une 1898, 
at bis house in Fite william Street, and was 
buried on 10 June in tho Mill Road ceme- 
tery. He was a man of wide interests and 
varied attainments, an acoomplished piano- 
forte player, and a successml painter in 
water-oolouis. On 2 June 18J1 he was 
married at Finchley to Jennett Louisa, 
daughter of Richard Dixon of Oak Lodge, 
Finchley. 

Besides the works already mentioned. 
Frost was the author of numerous papers in 
the 'Cambridge Mathematical Journal,’ the 
‘ Oxford and Cambridge Journal of Mathe- 
matics,’ and the ‘ Quarterly Journal of Ma- 
thematics.' 

[Proceedings of tho Royal Soc. 1808-9, rol. 
Ixiv. p. rii; Eagle, December 1898 1 Cambridge 
Beriew, 18 Juno 1398 ; Men and Women of the 
Tune, 1896.] E. 1. C. 

FBOUDE, JAMES ANTHONY [1818- 
1894), historian and man of letters, was 
born at Dartington rectory, Devonshire, on 
33 April 1818. Ills father, Robert llurrell 
Froude (1771-1860, son of Robert Froude 
of Walkhampton, Devonshire, and his wife 
Phyllis Hurrell, graduated B.A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1702 end M.A. in 1796 ; 
he was rector of Deuhury from 1798, ond of 
Dartington from 1709, and archdeacon of 
Totnea from 1820 to his death on 23 Feb. 


1869 (Gent. 

Modem 'Engl, 

Margaret Spedding of Mirehouse, Cumber- 
land, a relative of James Spedding [q. v.], 
and bjy her, who died aged 46, on 16 Feb. 
1621, he liad issue, besides James Anthony, 
Richard HiuTell Froude [q. v.], William 
Froude [q. v.J, and a daughter Margaret, 
who married, on 21 Sept. 1844, William 
Mallook, and was mother of Mr. W. H. 
Mallock, author of ‘ The New Republic.' 

' My father,’ says Froude, ‘ had a moderate 
fortune of his own, consisting chiefiy in 
land, and he belonged therefore to the 
“ landed interest . " Slost of the magistrates’ 
work of the neighbourhood passed through 
hjs hands. If anything was amiss it was 
his advice wliich was most sought after, 
and I remember bis being called upon to lay 
a troublesome ghost. . . . His children 
knew him as a continually busy, useful 
man of the world, a leai;ned and cultivated 
antiquary, and an accomplished artist (some 
of his pencil drawings were highly praised 
by Ruskin, Skbltost, TdbU Talk, p. 168). 
My brothers and I wore excellently educated, 
and were sent to school and college. Our 
spiritual lessons did not go beyond the 
catechism. We were told that our business 
in life was to work and make an honourable 
position for ourselves. About doctrine, 
evangelical or catholic, I do not think that 
in my early boyhood I ever heard a single 
word, in ohuroll or out of it ’ (Short Studies, 
iv. 170). 

On 16 Jan. 1880 he was entered at West- 
minster School, becoming king's scholar in 
the same year. He lelt in 1833, and was 
for two years privately educated at tho 
villogo of Merton. In ‘Bhodows of the 
Clouds,’ published in 1847, Froude tells the 
story of Edward Fowler, a boy who is 
driven by ill-treatment at the hands of his 
masters and schoolfellows at Westminster 
into systematic falsehood and deceit ; he is 
accordingly removed, and after some private 
tuition goes up to Oxford, where he falls 
into evil habits and is disappomted in a love 
affair. The framework of the story bears 
many resemblances to Proude’s own life, 
but tho attempt to deduce from them a con- 
fession on Fronde’s part of a personal ten- 
dency to untruthfulnass is scarcely justified 
(WiMOW, Froude and Carlyle; Mr, Lhsmh 
STBPHiHir in JVational Eevieto, January 1901), 
Froude matriculated from Oriel College on 
10 Deo. 1836, Ilis rooms were immediately 
above Newman’s, and on the same staircase 
was Thomas Mosley [g. v.]. who, in his 
' Reminiscences of Oriel' (chap. Ixxiv.), 
represents Froude to have been unapproaoh- 
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able and salitary in his habits and amuse- 
ments. As a younger brother of lUchard 
Hurrell Froude, one of the ablest of the 
tractarians, he was naturally regarded by 
Newman and Mozley as a possible recruit, 
but he seems to have resented attempts to 
influence his theological opinions, and rarely 
attended Newman’s undergraduate parties. 
He contributed, however, a generous appre- 
ciation of Newman to ‘Good Words’ for 
March 1881 (NnwiiAW, Letters, ii. 147, 163, 
403). lie was placed in the second class in 
the honour school of liierie hurtumiores in 
1840, and graduated B.A. on 28 April 1842. 
In the same year he won the chancellor's 
prize for an English essay, and was elected 
JDevon fellow of Exeter College. Shortly 
afterwards Froude spent some months in 
the house of a clerical friend in Ireland. 
His host was a strong evangelical, and his 
simple piety, coupled with the degradation 
of tno Homan catholic peasantry, led Froude 
to take a more favourable view of pro- 
testantism than that which he had imbibed 
from the Anglo-catholics at Oriol. Other 
influences tended to impair his belief in 
tractarinnism. In 1841 he had met John 
Sterling [q. v.] at Falmouth, and in the 
same year ho road Carlyle’s ‘French I! evolu- 
tion.’ Carlyle’s works at once began to 
exercise a dominant influence over him, 
though many years later he wrote to Ilallam, 
Lord Tennyson, ‘ I owe to your fother the 
first serious reflexions upon life and the 
nature of it ’ (Memoir of Alfred Tennyson, 
ii. 180, 408). From the writings of Carlyle 
ha passed to those of Goethe, Lessing, 
Neander, and Schleiermaeher, with the re- 
sult that his expressions of opinion on 
theological matters caused the fellows of 
Exeter some alarm (Mozluy). 

On 2 March 1843 ho graduated M.A., and 
in 1844 he took deacon’s orders, tlien a 
necessary step if he wished to retain his 
fellowship: he never proceeded to priest’s 
orders. Newman now invited his assistance 
in preparing his ‘Lives of the English 
F!aiuts,^and entrusted to him St. Neot. The 
life was publidied anonymously, like the 
rest of the sorieSj in 1844 (Lives of the Eng~ 
lish Saints, vol. u,), but Froude’s faith was 
unequal to the strain put upon it by the 
miraculous stories he read. lie regarded 
them, he says, as ‘nonsense,’ severed his 
connection with the series, and devoted him- 
self to the study of modern history and 
literature. In 1844 Froude visited the Eng- 
lish lakes with George Butler [q. v. Suppl.] 
and Hartley Coleridge. Butler found Fronde 
‘the most perfect companion imaginable,’ 
and in 1846 the two went to Ireland, where 


they both had small-pox 

Georye pp. 41-6). AoudepubH 

in 1847 a sermon preached at St Hr.. - 
Church, near Torquay, at the funei^ 

8. T. Coleridge. In the same year mZJS 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Zeta,’ his ‘ 
of the Clouds,’ containing the st^ «■ 
Edward Fowler already mentioned, 
another equally disagreeable story of 864^ 
tion. The greater part of the edition t 
said to have been bought up and destroyed 
by Fr^de’s father. In October of theS 
year Froude contributed an article on 
Spinoza to tlie ‘Oxford and CambridJe 
Review,’ which caused some comment at 
Oxford (liNiOHi, Principal Shairp and Ut 
Frien^, pp. 40, 461), and obout the eaine 
time Mark Pattiaon [q. v.] vainly endeavoured 
to check the process of his sceptioi® 
(Mabk Pattisoit, Memoirs, p. 216). Early 
in 1849 Fronde completed his hreaoh with 
orthodoxy by publishing his ‘ Nemesis ef 
Faith ’ (London, 12mo). The hero of the 
story, Markham Sutherland, who.likeFroiide 
had been subject at Oriel to tractarian 
influence, makes shipwrock of his life in the 
shipwreck of his faith. Froude suhse- 
(luently described the book as ‘heterodoxy 
flavoured with sontimentalism.’ Bunsen ani 
F. D. Maurice sympathised with I^ude 
(Afcm. <f Bunsen, ii. 217 j Lfe of F, L. 
Maurice, i. 610-18), but Archbishop WTiately 
and Bishop Hampden seized upon the book 
ns an illustration of the evil effects of trac- 
turianism (Memorials of Bishop Hampden, 
p. 177) ; on 27 Feb. 1849 William SeweU 
fq. V.], after denoiinciiig tlie book in a 
lecturo hi Exeter College hall, burnt before 
his audience a copy discovered in the posses- 
sion of a pupil (Rev. A. Biomsibib in 
jyniyyxYcics, 2Mny 1892; Notes and Queries, 
8th her. i. 430;^ Boasb, Bey. Ooll, Exm. 
p. cxlviii). The incident helped to create a 
la^e demand for the book, and a second 
edition was publislied iu the same year; la 
1880 Froude was urged by his pubhehers to 
reprint it, but nothing oamo of the sugges- 
tion (Sktoton, Table Talk, p. 164), though 
the book was reissued in America without 
Fronde’s consent (WiinxiLini, Hut. and other 
Slcetehes, New iork, p. 16). On the day 
that his book was burnt Froude resiraed his 
fellowship at Exeter. II e had just been ap- 
pointed to the head-mastership of the high 
school, Hobart, Tasmania, but from that jiost 
also he retired. His breach with clericalism 
and clerical office was complete and final. 
On tlie passing of the Clergy Risahilities 
Relief Aot ho divested himseli of his deacon’s 
orders (19 July 1872). 
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after leaving Oxford 
was tutor to the Darbiehire family 
?^r.>f(>hester. In February 1849 he visited 
iSs^frietd Charles Kingsley at Ilfracombe. 
WithKingsley Fronde’s friendship was par- 
tWarly intimate, and their ideas were on 
Imnv points olike. At Kingsley s house 
fiJie met Mrs. Kingsleys sister, the origi- 
U of the Argemone of Kingsley s' Yeimt 
wliom he mamed on 3 Oct. 1849 at bt. 
p.Wb. Belirrave Square. She was Charlotte 
Varia fifth daughter of Pascoe Grenfell of 
T„nlow Court, and others of her sisters were 
married to Robert Merttins Bird [q. v.], Lord 
Sidney Qodolphin Osborne [q. v.], and the 
first Baron ■'Riverton. Those relationships 
brought Froude a wide circle of acquaintance. 
Ho fiad, too, been friendly at Oxford with 
Arthur Hugh Clough [q. v.], who resigned 
bis fellowship nt the same time and for 
j jpilar reosons as Froude, and Clough in- 
ttoducsd him to Emerson, the Amorionn 
essayist, when ho visited England in 1848. 
Clough also persuaded Carlyle to see Froude, 
but It WEB James Spedding (Clough being 
then at Rome) who actually introduced 
Froude to Carlyle in June 1849 ('Fboudii, 
Carlyle i/i London, i, 467-8). This first 
meeting proved a landmark in Fronde's 
career. From that time he was a frequent 
visitor at Carlyle's house in Oliolsea, and 
the close intimacy that gradually grew up 
between them lasted until Carlyle's death in 
1881. Froude became Carlyle’s chief disciple, 
and whollv submitted himself to his master's 
ideas. ‘ 'i'he practice,’ he writes, ‘ of sub- 
mission to the authority of one whom one 
recognises as greater than one's self out- 
wei^s the chance of occasional mistake. If 
I wrote anything, I fancied myself writing 
it to him [Oorlyle], reflecting at each word 
on what he would think of it, as a check on 
affectations’ (tb. ii. 180). Even his view of 
Henry YIII is praoUoally that eniinoiatod 
by Carlyle in 1849 (Gavan Dupey, Uon- 
venations, ii. 103-4), and the proofs of 
FVoude’s earlier volumes were submitted for 
revision to the same authority. 

Upon his marri^e Froude seltlod first at 
Plas Gwynant in Wales and then at Bide- 
ford. There he devoted himself to literary 
work and embarked on an elaborate contri- 
bution to the ‘ History of England in the 
Sixteenth Century.’ This proved the main 
labour of his life ; but while engaged upon 
it during the next twenty years, he contri- 
buted occasionally on historical and other 
subjects to the ‘ Westminster Review ' and 
‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ An article in the 
‘Westminster" on ‘England’s Forgotten 
Worthies,’ published in July 1863, was the 


first&uits of his study of sixteenth-century 
history! another, on the ‘Book of Job,' in 
October 1853, was separately published in 
the following year in John Chapman’s ‘ Li- 
brary for the People,’ and was subsequently 
included in Froude'a ‘ Short Studies ’ (1st 
ser.) ; a third, on the poems of bis friend, 
Matthew Arnold ( Westminster Jtev. January 
1854), materially helped the growth of 
Arnold’s reputation. His ‘Suggestions on 
teaching English History ’ were included in 
‘ 0.xford Essays ’ ( vol. i. 1866). 

The first two volumes of his ‘History ot 
England’ came out in 1866. Further in- 
stalments of two volumes each were pub- 
lished in 1868, 1800,1863, 1866, and 1870. 
The title of the earlier volume.s ran ‘ A His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsay to 
the Death of Elizabeth,’ but before he pub- 
lished the eleventh volume Froude came tn 
the conclusion that tlie defeat of the Spanish 
Armada would be a more dramatic close to 
the story, and the title was altered ac- 
cordingly. Macaulay’s ‘History of Eng- 
land’ was still in the course of publication 
whon Froude’s earlier volumes were issued, 
but, in spite of this formidable rivalry, 
Froude’s book was an immediate success ; a 
second edition of the first two volumes was 
called for in 1868, a third edition of volumes 
i-iv. vii. and viii. inl862-4,andacabinotedi- 
tionof the whole in 1870 ; the twelve volumes 
were issued in a cheaper form in 1881-2 
(new ed. 1893), and continue to command 
a large sale. 

The book at once established Fronde’s 
claim to rank among the greotest English 
prose writers of the nineteenth century; its 
value as history is more open to question. 
Froude set out with a definite view— the 
outcome on the one side of antipathy to 
Catholicism and, on. the other, of sympathy 
with Carlyle’s doctrine of hero-worship. In 
Henry VIII, ‘ the majiestio lord who broke 
the bonds of Rome,’ he found a man after 
his own heart, and the chief feature of his 
history is its vindication of Hen^ and of 
the anti-ecclcsiastical ebarnoter of the Re- 
formation. This partisanship, which called 
forth severe attacks, notably in Canon Dixon’s 
' Ilislory of the Church of England ’ and 
Father Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII and the 
Monasteries, ’and the carelessness with which 
Froude not infrequently used his authorities, 
impair the eileot of his great endeavour. 
Among the most enthnsiastio admirers ot 
his ‘ History ’ was Froude’s friend Kingsley, 
and Kingsley’s eulogy of it in ‘ Macmillan’s 
Magazine’ for January 1860 contained his 
first challonge to Newman. In 1809, when 
Froude was rector of St. Andrews, and 
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Kingsley was still piofessoi of history at 
Cambridge, the similarity of the views they 
expressed evoked a well-known epigram 
generally ascribed to Bishop Stubbs, which 
attributed Fronde’s low opinion of divines 
and Kingsley’s low opinion of historians to 
the fact that Froude thought Kingsley a 
divine, and Kingsley went to Froude for 
history (SiB Aloubwok Wust, Reoolleotiom, | 
1899, i. 66). But Froude was by no means 
unversed in those methods of laborious re- 
search among original authorities to which 
Stubbs owed his own reputation. He rarely 
quoted at second hand; he ransacked the 
manuscript collections in the RoUs House 
(now the Record Office), at the British Mu- 
seum, and at Simancos, and although he did 
not mid all there was to be found, or present 
what he did find with remarkable accuracy, 
probably no previous history has incorporated 
so much u^ublished material. 

In 1860 J, W. Parker, son of John William 
Parker [q. v.] and editor of ‘ Fraser’s Maga- 
zine,’ died. Froude ‘ nursed him like a 
brother till the moment of death ’ (Kiwos- 
LDV, Letters, u. 106), and succeeded him as 
editor of ‘ Fraser's ’ in December. lie con- 
tinued to edit it, with temporary assistance 
from Charles Kingsley and Sic Theodore 
Martin, for fourteen years. 

Froude’s first wife died near Bideford on 
21 April 1860, being buried in Kingsley’s 
parish, Evexsley, and on 12 Sept. 1861 he 
married his second wife, Henrietta Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Ashley Warre (d. 1860) of 
West Olifif House, Ramsgate, by his second 
wife Florence Catherine, daughter of Richard 
Magenis; Wnrre's third wife was Caroline, 
daughter of Fascoe Grenfell and sister of 
Fronde’s drat wife. Some verses written by 
Froude soon after his second marriage ap- 
peared anonymously in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ 
for May 1862. While at work on the 
' History of England ' Froude was compelled 
to pay frequent visits to London. In 1860 
he made London his home ( Carli/le in landon, 
ii. 264). In 1866 he took a house at 5 On- 
slow Qardens, Kensington, where he re- 
mained until his romoval to Cherwell Edge, 
Oxford, in 1892. In the summer months no 
rented a house in the conntiy, at first in 
Scotland and Ireland, and afterwards for 
many years at The Molt, Salcombe, Devon- 
shire. There he built a small yacht, which 
he sailed himself; ha woe also an expert 
angler and excellent shot. 

The growing reputation of Froude’s ‘ His- 
tory ’ quickly brought him great social con- 
sideration. In 1869 he was elected by the 
committee a member of the A thenmum Club. 
In February 1866 he was an original member 


of the Breakfast Club, of whTSTsirf — ' 
Lacaita [q. v. Suppl.] was the founder^ 
M. E. GEiNT Dufb, JVotes frm. a 
1861-72, ii. 4); he was also a 

The Club. InNovember 1868 heCJa 

rector of St. Andrews ; his inaugural li 
dress delivered on 19 Match 1889 iT 
final address <On Calvinism,’ dehCfl 
17 March 1871 (A. K. II. Bora, S ® 

1 ears of St. Andrews, i. 108 114 ) 
both published in the years of their deliTfl! 
and reprinted in ‘Rectorial Addressee' J 
William Knight, 1894. ' 

During the summer months of iSfiQ 
1870 Froude took a house called Deneen at 
Kenmare, co. Kerry, and there hs began la- 
next important book, ‘ The English in hZ 
land in the Eighteenth Century.*^ Itsmotha 
was to show the folly of such attempts to 
conciliate Ireland as the disestablishment 
and land bills of Gladstone’s first iidm;«;, jt n i 
tion. Froude, like his master Carlyle hai 
no liking for either political party, butGUad- 
aton6_ and Gladstone’s Irish policy were lua 
especial aversion ; he had already in ‘Fraser’s 
Magazine ’ for December 1870 unapntinglv 
denounced John Bright [q. v. Suppl.], who 
was defended by Samuel Clarkson in ‘The 
Censor Censured ’ (1871). The first volmae 
of the ‘ English in Ireland ’ appeared in 1872 
and in the outumn of that year Froude went 
to the United States to lecture on the earns 
subject. His book was completed lu three 
volumes in 1874, and a new edition tvbs 
publisbed in 1881. Like most of Fioude’e 
books it evoked numerous rejoinders (see 
T. N. Bubkij, English Misrule in Mata 
and Ireland s Case, both in 1873; W. H. 
Flood, Notes and Hist, Criticism, 1874; 
Mitciidl, The Crusade of the Penbd,1878); 
but the most scholarly reply is contained in 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky's ‘ iLstory of Ireland 
during the Eighteenth Century.' 

More bitter were the attacks of Edward 
Augustus Freeman [q. v. Suppl.l occasioned 
by the mediaeval stuaies pubhraed by Froude, 
mainly in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ and reissued 
in bis ' Short Studies.’ The first series of 
these ' Studies ’ appeared in 1867, the second 
in 1871, the third in 1877, and the fourth 
in 1883 ; they were subsequently inclnded, 
with others of Froude’s works, in Messrs. 
Longmans’ ‘ Silver Library.’ Freeman’s at- 
tacks. whioh appeared in the ‘ Saturday Bs- 
view, were oWootetiaed by unueoessary 
vehemence, and were based sometimes on 
misconceptions of Froude’s meaning, and 
more than once on blunders of Frseman's 


own. 


Froude’s second wife died on 12 Feb. 
1874, and in the same year he gave up the 
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Fraser’s Magazine,' being suC' 
Sedb^is eub-editor, Allingham, 

rf T Swpl.] Thereupon he flung himsell 
Sith sonie -srarmth and with doubtful euc- 
into the 


questions. 


In the summer of 1871 his friend 


?he Earl of Carnarvon, tlien secretary of 
the colonies, accepted his offer ' to 
Lvel through the different states [of South 
Vfriea] and ascertain what the real obstacles 
to comederntion were, and by what moans 
thev could best be removed ’ {Life and Timee 
et Sir John C. Molteno, i. 338). While in 
^th Africa Fi-oude endeavoured, not alto- 
gether successfully, to maintain the private 
aaraeter of his visit, but on his return he 
admitted its semi-official character. 

On 28 Aug. 1 874 Froude started for South 
Africa, and he described his tour in his 
•Leaves from a South African Journal' 
{Shfirt Studies, Srd ser., 1877, pp. 388-94). 
He reached Table Bay on 31 Sept., sailed 
round to Durban, and thence made his way 
across Natal and the Drakensberg to Ilarri- 
smith, Ihrom the Free State he went on to 
Pretoria in November, returning to Capa 
Town by woy of Kimberley, Bloemfontein, 
and Ooleeberg, in December. He left for 
England on 10 Jan. 1870, convinced that 
British policy in South Africa had been 
characterised by a lack of wisdom and of 
justice. He regarded the ac(][uisition of the 
uriqualand diamond fields m 1871 as a 
ouhnination of the evil traditional policy, 
and believed that Great Britain would be 
best advised to leave the South African 
States to work out their own future, retain- 
ing control only of Table Bay peninsula as 
a naval and military station. Fronde duly 
reported his views in person to Lord Car- 
narvon, who seems to have been larMly in- 
fluenced by them. Immediately on Froude’s 
arrival in England Caniarvon invited him 
to return to South Africa as member of a 
conference he proposed to assemble there to 
deliberate upon his scheme for South African 
federation, Froude accepted the offer, and 
again landed at Oapo Town on 18 Juno 1870. 
Carnarvon’s despatch embodying his soheme 
had preceded his arrival by a few days, but 
the Cape mvernment under (Sir). John Charles 
Molteno [q. v, Su^l,] took umbrage at the 
manner in which Oamarvon laid down the 
details of the soheme, and on 10 June Mr. 
(now Sir Gordon) Sprigg carried a motion in 
the House of Assembly to the effect that any 
movement in the direction of federation 
should originate in South Africa and not in 
England. This practioallr shelved the con- 
ference, and Froude on fanding found the 
ground cut from his feet. Nevertheless he 


began a political campai^ in Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State in favour of 
federation ; ‘ he attended a public dinner at 
Cape Town on the day of his arrival, at which 
he made so ill-advised a speech that, before 
twenty-four hours had passed, he had put 
himself in a position of antagonism to the 
governor [Sir Henry Barkly, q. v. Suppl.], 
his ministers, and public reeling generally 
at Cape Town’ (MABrijS'BiU, Idfi of Sir 
Barth Frere, i, 172-3 ; Life and Times of 
Sir J. C. _ Molteno, 1900, passim). At 
Bloemfonteinhe is reported to bare 8aid,‘rou 
have the misfortune to possess ... a position 
on the globe the most attractive to every 
ambitious and aggressive power. The in- 
dependence of South Africa will come when 
yon can reply to those powers with shot and 
shell’ (GunswDtL, Oar South African Bin- 
jmVc, i. 220; The South African Conference, 
1876, pp. 14 sqq.) Fronde's intentions 
were no doubt excellent, but the effect of 
Ills efforts was to give the coup de grdee to 
Oarnorvon’s policy ; the proposed conference 
was abandoned, and the under-secretary for 
the colonies disclaimed responsibility for 
Fronde’s proceedings, 

Froude returned to Englandin theautumn 
of 1875, and his report was published as a 
parliamentary paper (C. 1899). In 1876 
Carnarvon assembled a conference in Lon- 
don to discuss South African affairs. Ho 
nominated Froude as representative of Gri- 
qualand West, aselection which that province 
at once repudiated. Other colonies refused 
to allow weinselves to be represented, and 
the conference came to nothing. Froude 
defended the policy of which he had been the 
agent in the 'Quarterly Keview’ for 
January 1877, and Frederic Boaers, lord 
Blachford [j. v.], replied to it in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review for the following April, 
Froude was, however, opposed to the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal by the conservative 
government, and in April 1879 he contri- 
buted a second article to the ‘Quarterly Re- 
view,’ suffiesting doubts as to the govern- 
ment's ^uth African policy. Sir Bartle 
Frere described it as ' an essay in which &r 
whole pages a truth expressed in brilliaut 
epigrams regularly alternates with mistakes 
or mis-statements which would be scarcely 

f ardoned in a special war correspondent 
urriodly writing against time ’ (Lfs <lf Sir 
BaHh Frere, ii. 307), Subsequently Froude 
reiterated his views on South Africa in two 
lectures delivered before the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institute on 6 and Q Jan, 
18®)j they were published in the same year, 
and reissued with an introduction by Froude’s 
daughter Margaret in lOOQ. In 1678, again 
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followinff the lead of Oarlyle, he opposed 
Beaconsneld's policy ia eastern Europe, and 
in the same year he contributed a preface to 
Madame Olga Novikoft's pamphlet, ‘la Eussia 
Wrong?’ He also wrote a preface to the 
same author’s ‘Bussia and England,’ pub- 
lished in 1880, 

Meanwhile in 1876 Froude was appointed 
with Thomas Henry Huxley [q_. y. Suppl,^ a 
member of the Scottish universities commis- 
sion (Huxlev, Life of T. if. Huxley , i. 
830, 477, 479). In this capacity he paid 
frequent visits to Edinburgh, staying with 

S John Skelton [q. v.] at the Hermitage. 

idoning for the moment contemporaiy 
politics, he wrote in 1878 a sketch of 
‘Bunyan’ for Mr, John Morley’a ‘English 
Men of Letters ’ series, and in 1879 published 
hie ‘ Otesar ’ (now ed. 1886 ; translated into 
Czech, 1884), a work which embodies a pale 
reflection of Mommsen's view of Cmsar 
without Mommsen's knowledge of the sub- 
ject. 

In 1880 Froude spent much lime with 
Oarlyle during his last illness. On 6 Feb. 
1881 Carlyle died, leaving I’roude his solo 
literary executor; John Carlyle and Forster, 
who were to have been consulted as to tho 
publication of Oarlylo's papers, ware both 
dead. Tho main contents of those papers 
were the ‘Eeminiscenoes ’ whioh Oarlyle 
wrote in the years following his wife’s death 
in 1809, and the ‘ Letters and Memorials ’ 
of Mrs. Oarlyle, whioh Carlyle had arranged, 
annotated, and given to Froude in 1871. 
Carlyle’s instructions in the matter were 
somewhat contradictory ; in a passage at tho 
end of his monuscript whioh Froude sup- 
pressed, he forbade his friends to publish 
‘ any part of it ’ without ‘ fit editing,’ and 
declared that ‘the fit editing of perhaps 
nine-tenths of it will, after I am gone, have 
become impossible.’ In his will of 1878 he 
desired that there should be no 'express 
biography ' of him, but left the question of 
publishing his literary remains to Froude’s 
discretion, and again in 1880 when Froude 
discussed the matter with him Carlyle a^ 
proved of the proposed publication. Froude 
took the view that Oarlyle intended by n 
posthumous penance to atone for his harsh- 
ness towards his wife, but such a view can- 
not be accepted without demur. If tho act 
of publishing the papers were regarded by 
CaHyle os a genuine penance, it would have 
been imperative for him to perform it in his 
lifetime. To direct their pubUcation after 
his death was to deprive the act of publish- 
ing, regarded as a penance, of all efiect. 
Froude, however, obstinately adhering to his 
own theory, proceeded to publish without 


any reserve the most intimate 
Carlyles’ domestic life. The 'flam ^ 
oencea ’ appeared in two volumes in iwi' 
and the ‘Letters and Memorials nf i ’ 
Welsh Carlyle ’ (London, 8 vols! hfe 
Meanwhile Froude set to work on a full 
frank biography of Oarlyle ThrsV^ “ 
pleted m four volumes: the ‘HistotVsf 
the first Forty Years of Carlyle’s Life < :» 
1882 (London’ 2 vols.; new^edit. iC 
and the ' History of Carlvle’s Life in W 
^n’ in 1884 (2 vols.; new edit, ft 
^oude’s literary genius was as apparent ui 
these volumes as m every thbg that he mote 
and Froude himself considered his ‘Life of 
Oarlyle ’ of more permanent value than anv 
of hie other works. But its rsthleffl 
exposure of his master’s weaknesses caused 
widespread dismay. Carlyle’s comment on 
English biography, ‘how delicate, decent it 


„ - “outh 1 seems to have 
preyed upon Froude’a mind, nnd in hij 
anxiety to avoid the biographical convention 
whioh provoked Carlyle’s scorn he went to 
the opposite extreme. But the historical 
aoouraoy of the portraits he drew of Catlyk 
and his wife was denied by the majority of 
those who were in a position to know the 
facte. He was accused of misreading Ins 
documents and even manipulating them in 
order 1 o j ustily his preconceived ideas of Cst- 
lyle’e penitential intentions. Prof. niitriB ,; 
Eliot Norton, who read tho Carlyles’ love- 
letters (first published in 1909). declares that 
they * oHbrd a view of their characters and 
relatione to each other difierentbotb inpill>• 
ticularB to nnd in general effect tom that 
given by Mr. Froude ’ {Early Zetten, li. 
807). So, loo, Prof. Masson wrote : * I cannot 
recognise the Carlyle of Mr, Froude in the 
nine volumes as the real and total Carlyle 
I myself know ’ {Carlyle personal^ and k 
his Writinys, 1886, pp. 10-11). OiFroude's 
editorial methods, Prof. Norton says: ‘Al- 
most every letter in the Life [of Oarlyle 
by FroudeJ which I have collated with the 
original is incorrectly printed, some of them 
grossly so ’ {Early Letters, ii. 876; cf. Dath 
WiLSoiT, Froude and Carlyle, 1898 ; Cbioh- 
TOisr-BBOWHii’s Froude and Carlyle, 1903). 
Froude defended himself tom these chaigea 
in ‘ Carlyle’s Life in London ’ (i, l-7,il 408- 
12), and a further vindication, 'My relations 
with Oarlyle,’ wae first published in 1903 
'see CBTOHToir-BBOwirii and A. Oabliie’b 
the Nemesis cf JFroude, 1908), Buskin, 
Mrs. Ireland, and Skelton were convinced 
of the Buhstnnlial truth of Fronde's books. 

The hooks on the Carlyles occupied most 
of Froude’s time during 1881-4, butip 1881 
he wrote a chapter on recent events in Ire- 
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I r'T^thT second edition of his ‘ English somewhat scandalised Freeman’s friends; hut 
■ • T eland ’ and in 18S3 he published his Froude’s polished manners wore away some 

Ii ^er- a short boigraphy.’ In 1834 he of this eninit 3 r, and his literary feme and 
'^created honorary LL.l). at the tercen- gifts of elocution brought unwonted crowds 
''^*arrof Edinburgh University. lie visited to his lectures. The subjects he chose were 
v^rSvin ifeli and the Australian colonies ‘Erasmus,’ ‘English Seamen in the Six- 
■ the wter of 1884-6. Tlie result of the teenth Century,’ and ‘ The Council of Trent,’ 
if at tour was a poem on ‘ Romsdiil Fiord,’ Ilia lectures on these topics were published 
“biiahed in ‘ Blackwood's Magasine ’ for respectively in 1894, 1896, and 1896, and all 
inril ‘ England went into second editions in the year of 

no her Colonies' (London, two editions, publication. The ‘Life and Letters of 
1836 8vo), grew out of the second. The Erasmus,' which was translated into Dutch 
litter excited much controversy, and Froude (2 vols. 1806, 1897), was as bitterly attacked 
was charged with misrepresenting the views ss anything Froude wrote, the main aocusa- 
oi many persons, conversations with •whom tions being that he seriously garbled Eras- 
le reported in bis book. One of the stoutest mus's letters and misrepresented his mean* 
attacks was by Mr. Wakefield, a member of ing (of. Quarterly Meview, January 1896). 
the New Zealand House of llepreaentativea, After finishing his lectures in the summer 
and appeared in the ‘Nineteenth Century’ term of 1894 Froude retired to his residence, 
for August 1880. The winter of 1880-7 The Woodoot, Kingshridge, Devonshire. 
Froude spent in the West Indies, where he His health grew worse during the long vaca- 
collected materials for his ‘ Ensliah in the tion, and he died there on 20 Oct. lie was 
IS’est Indies, or the Bow of Ulysses, with buried on the 26th in Saloomhe cemetery. 
Illustrations by the Author ’ (London, 1888, He left issue by his first wife one daughter, 
8voi 2 nd edit, same year). Froude’e advo- Margaret, and by his second one son, Mr. 
cacy of the abolition of representative insti- Ashley Anthony Froude, C.M.Q., and one 
tutions in the West Indies and drastic treat- daughter, May. Froude was five feet eleven 
meat of the negroes provoked many repUi's, inches tall, and his head measured twenty- 
of which the best are Mr. N, D. Davis's three inches round (Tails Talk qf SMrley, 
‘kr. Froude’s Negrophobia, or Don Quixote p. 186). His hoir was black and his eyes a 
aa a Cook's Tourist' (1888), Mr. .1. J. very dark brown. Portraits of Froude, 
Thomas’s ‘ Froudaoity ' Q889), and Mr. 0. S. painted by Samuel Laurence and Sir George 
Salmon’s ‘ Refutation ’ (Dobden Club, 1888). lleid, P.R.S.A., both commissioned by Sir 
Ftoude’s next work, ‘ The Two Oluefs of John Skelton, are now in the possession of 
DuEboy’(1^9), an historical romance, failed Mies Margaret Froude. An excellent photo- 
to increase its author's reputation ; and in graph is reproduced in ‘Prose Masterpieces 
1890 he contributed to the ' Queen's Prime from Modern Essayists,’ 1880. Sir Edgar 
Ministers' series a monograph on Beacons- Boehm [q. v. Suppl.] also presented Froude 
Lid, which, as he expected, pleased neither with a bust, which Froude thought ‘atro- 
Beaconsfleld's friends nor hie foes. In 1891 cioue ’ (Mns. IiiELsim in Oontemp. Jiev. kvli. 
he published ‘ 'The Divorce of Catherine of 27-8). 

^lragon’(2nd edit. 1893), in which he reite- Froude is described by Sir John Slielton 
rated the views on that subject expressed in as ‘ the most interesting man I have ever 
his ‘ History of England,’ with additional known.’ To most of his acquaintances he 
evidence drawn from Brewer and Gairdner’s seemed shy and enigmatic (of. Mb. Lbslid 
‘ Calendar of Letters and Papers.’ This was STEPHHir in National JRemto, January 1901), 
followed by ‘ The Spanish Story of the Ar- but bis intimate friends found him. a de- 
mada,’ 1892 (new edit, same year). lightful companion. His conversation was 

On the death of Edward Augustus Free- brilliant, and none the less fascinating for 
man [q. v. Suppl.] in 1892, Lora Salisbury, its subacid fiavour. Lord Selborne describes 
whom Froude occasionally visited at Hat- him as ‘ a man of agreeable conversation, 
field (SntnoEini, Memorials, ii. 838), offered but not removing by his conversation the 
him the rogius jprofessorship of modern his- impression made by his books ' (Memorials, 
tory at Oxfordt ‘ The temptation,’ wrote ii. 888). He never showed any resentment, 
Fioude to Sir John Skelton, ‘ of going book though his nature was sensitive, and few 
to Oxford in a rospsctahle way was too men have been attacked so bitterly or bo 
much for me, I must just do the best I porsistently, and, except on one or two oc- 
ean, and trust that I shall not be haunted casious, he refrained mm replying to his 
by Freeman’s ghost' (TflSte Talk of Shirley, critics. As a writer of English prose he 
pp. 216-17). The appointment was un- had few equals in the nineteenth century ; 
popular with the high-church party, and and the ease and gracefulness of his style. 
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Lis faculty for dramatic presentation, and 
command of the art of picturesque descrip- 
tion. Lave secured for his ‘ History ’ a perma- 
nent place in English prose literature. On 
the other hand, while appealing to the pre- 
judices of a large class of readers and to the 
Ecsthetic sense of all, he has failed to convince 
students of the fidelity of his pictures or the 
truth of his conclusions. Indeed, Froude 
himself hardly seems to have regarded truth 
as attainable in history, lie quotes with 
approval Talleyrand's remark, ‘ II n'y a rien 
qui s'arrange aussi facilement que les faits,’ 
and elsewhere compares the facts of history 
to the letters of the alphabet, which by 
selection and arrangement can be made to 
spell anything. He derided the claims of 
history to be treated as a science, and con- 
cerned himself exclusively with its dramatic 
aspect. ‘Macbeth,' he says, ‘were it lite- 
rally true, would be perfect history;' and 
again, 'Tne most perfect English history 
which exi-its is to bo found, in my opinion, 
in the historical plays of Shakespeare’ 
(SAorf StutliM, ii. 486), Hence he looked 
upon history as ‘ but the record of individual 
action,’ and took little account of social or 
economic forces. Ills ‘ History of England ’ 
is an historical drama, representing the 
triumph of the Heformation over the powers 
of dauness typified by Philip of Spam and 
the pope of Rome; and ^oude bimseH 
admiU that the dramatic poet ‘ is not hound, 
when it is inconvenient, to what m^be called 
the accidents of facts. In his ' Siding at a 
Roilway Station’ (td. iv. 377, reprinted 
from ‘ S^aser's Magazine,’ 1879) he imagines 
himself, with the rest of mankind, under- 
going an examination on his life’s work; 
the judges use a mogic fluid, which deletes 
all that is untrue in his books, and page 
after page, chapter after chapter, disappears, 
leaving only a statement here and there, 
chiefly those on which he had spent least 
care, and which his critics had most vehe- 
mently attacked. Rut even here it is im- 
possible to say how much is literary artifice ; 
for, in writing to Sir John Skelton, Froude 
remarks, 'I acknowledge to five reol mis- 
takes in the whole book . , . and about 
twenty trifling slips, . . , and that is all 
that me utmost malignity has discovered’ 
(T(tble Talk of Shirley ^ pp, 142-8). 

The following is a list of Froude's works 
not previously mentioned'. 1. ‘The Pil- 
grim,’ by "William Thomas [q. v.], ed. J. A. 
Froude, 1801, 8vo. 2. ‘The Inflvience 
of the Reformation on Scottish Charac- 
ter,’ Edinburgh, 1866, 8vo: an address 
delivered at the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution on 8 Nov. 186S 8. * The Oat’s 


Klgrimage an allegory, 

lyle 6 ‘ Remmiseenoes of my Irish wil 

in.l849,’ ed Froude, 

Science of History,’ 1886, Svo- a i.,.t 
delivered at the Royal Institution on 

1864 . 6. ‘Liberty and Property,’ 1888 10m! 

a pamphlet published by" thi’l4be«y““ 
Property Defence League. Fronde Z 
wrote prefaces for Maw Hickson’s ‘IreW 
m the Seventeenth Oenturv’ flSfUt Tj 
J. A. Firth’s ‘ Our Kin across the Wa’ (rf 
and some ‘ Correspondence with the 
S. H. Potter on the efficacy of pravet 
published by the latter in 1^9. Is^eetira 
of ‘Historical and other Sketches,’ edited 
with a biographical introduction by David 
H. Wheeler, was published at New 'York in 
1883. 

[Herbert Paul’s Life of Froude appeared I'l. 
1906 (cf. Marehnll Kolly’s Froude: a Study of 
hie life and elinraetor, 1907). Them were earlier 
notices in tho Times and olbowhoro, 22 Oct. lS9i 
and in Historioaland other Skelohes (New York 
1883). Mneh autobiography figures inFronde'i! 
writings, o.g. The Oxford Counter Heformation 
in Short Studios, 4th ser. pp. 170-230, South 
African Journal, iJ. Srd sor. pp. 338-04, and in 
his Ciirlylo’s Life in London. Letters to Sir John 
Skelton are in Table Talk of Shirley, 1806, chnpa 
viii. and ix., othors areprintedby T. Stantoninthe 
Critic, xxvii. 400, and onotoF.Locker-Lampson 
in App. to Rowfnnt Cat. 1900, p. 164. See also 
Oxford Ilononra Beg. ; Fostor’s Alumni Oxon. 
1716-1888; "Welch’s Queen's Scholars, pp. 604- 
606; Barker and Stenning'e Westm. School 
Bog. ; Boaso's Beg. Ooll. Exon. pp. cxlviii, 182, 
371 ; Vivian's Visit.of I>ovonshire,p.64D; Trans 
Devon Association, xiiv. 441-67; T.Modey’s 
Bom. of Oriol, cap. Ixxiv. ; Newman’s Letters, 
1891; J. B. Modoy'a Letters, 1886; Charles 
Kingsley’s Life and Loti ore, i. 166, ii. 177, 162; 
Espiniiaso's Literary Bocolloctions ; F. H, 
Maurice’s Life, i. 616-18, 639, ii. 280 ; A. K. E, 
Boyd’s Twenty-flvo "Yoars of St. Andrews; 
Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir of Principal Tulloch, 
pp. 226, 230 ; Martinenu’s Life of Sir Battle 
Frere, vol. ii. passim ; Life and Times of Sir 
John C. Molteno, 1600; Croswoll’s Our South 
African Empire, vol. i, cap. ix, ; Theai’s Hist, 
of South Africa; Life and Letters of E. A. 
Freeman ; Sir C. Cavan Dufiy'a Coaveisations 
with Carlyle ; Sir Q-. W. Cox's Life of Bishop 
Colenso, vol. ii. ; Collingwood’s Life of Buskin, 
1863, ii. 16, 112, 160, 243; Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff’s Notes from n Diary, 8 vols,; Matthew 
Arnold’s Lotlors, i. 30, 82, 72, 176, 166, 341, 
ii. passim ; Life of Sir B. F. Burton, i, 347, 
466; Tho Galow, New York, 1872, pp. 298- 
308; Cartoon Portraits, 1873, pp. 126-7; 
Illustrated Beview, v. 216-22; Illustrated Lon- 
don Nows, lix. 62-3, 66; Notes and Queries, 
2nd ser. vii. 274, 383, 424, 3rd ser. v. 47, vl. 
308, 481, xi. 91, 4tli ser, ii, 606, vi. 166, xi. 
162, 6th ser. iv. 149, 191, 228, 7th ser. iii. 
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886. 458, 8th ear. i. 430, 
•■ si 324 472 . 3?or peraonal imprasaions 
of Fi-oude as a -writer and as an 
wo M Oontemp. Ecyiew, Ixvii 17-28 
f&wandar Iwl^d) i Quaiterly Beriow, 
'i«Tii 181: Scribner’s Mag. xvii. 140 (Au^ns- 
f^BiEMll): Nation, hv. 318 (E. L. Oodkin), 
nllix STs! 401 (M. D. Conway) ; North Ame- 
Bsview elix. 677 (Goldwin Smith): Nina- 
Sh Stuiy, October 1895 (W. S. Lilly), and 
Csotembar 1898 (Fradano Harnaon ; reprinted 
WSeon’s Rnskin, Mill. &c. 1890, pp. 285- 
•i«1- National Eeviaw, January 1901 (Lesha 
itephen): Fronde and bis Critics CWestminster 
Keriew. cxsxriii. 174.] A. F. P. 


pyiTE, CHARLES ALAN (1846- 
18911 historian, -was the son of Lawrence 
Hay FyiTe, MJ). of Blnokheath, by Mary 
Prudence, daiig-hter of John Urd. He was 
tom at Lee Park, Blaoklieath, on 8 Dec. 
1843 and was educated at Christ’s Hospi- 
tal -whence he obtained an open exhibition 
at ’BsHiol College, Oxford, 1864. Pie gra- 
duated B.A. in 1808 and M.A. in 1870. In 
1871 he was elected a fellow of University 
College, and for many years acted as bursar. 
IVffe early developed a strong bent for poli- 
tics, adopting prononnocdly liberal vie-ws, 
and wa^resident of the Union Society in 
1807. He acted as correspondent to the 
'Daily News ’during the first part of tlie 
Franco-Gennanwar, and -was in Paris during 
the commune, -where he narrowly esoapeu 
aiecution, being taken for a spy. 


He entered as a student at Lincoln's Inn 
(10 June 1873), but -was transferred to the 
inner Temple (20 May 1876), from -which 
inn ho was called to the bar on 10 May fol- 
lowing; he joined the south--w-e8t circuit, 
but never practised. In 1876 be^publisUed 
a small school history of Greece in the form 
of a primer, which satisfied a need and sold 
largely. Thus encouraged, ha entered upon 
a larger task in the -writing of the ' History 
of Modmn Europe,' The first volume ap- 
peared in 1880j the second in 1880, and the 
third and last m 1890. As a brilliant and 
skilful sketch of the political history of 
modern Europe this work has not yet been 
surpassed, and it passed through many edi- 
tions. 

Fyffe held decided views as a land la-w 
reformer, and was one of the founders of 
(he free land league; he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the city of Oxford in the 
radical interest at the general election in 
1886. 

Late in 1891 an unsubstantiated charge 
ruined his health, and his promising career 
was cut short by his death at his residence 
in Kensington on 19 Feb. 1892, lie was 
buried at Buncton in Sussex. 

He married, on 7 June 1883, Henrietta 
Frances Arnaud, only child of Waynflele 
Arnaud Blagden of Ilolmbush Ashmgton, 
Sussex, by whom he left three children. 

[Times, 20 Fob. 1892; Academy, February 
1892; private information.] W. C-B. 
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GALLENGA, ANTONIO CARLO 
NAPOLEUNE (1810-1800), author and 
journahst, the eldest son of a Piedmontese of 
good family from Oastellamonto in the Cana- 
vese, a district of the province of Ivrfa, was 
bom atParmaon 4Nov, 1810, He -was sent 
to sctol at the age of five and graduated at 
the university of Parmo at eighteen, The 
excitement of politics dro-w him from the 
study of medicine when the news of tho 
French revolution of 1830 roused all Italy. 
For a few months at the commencement of 
1831 young Gallenga was ' a conspirator, a 
state prisoner, a combatant and a fugitive, 
and for the five ensuing years an exile ’ 
(Epitodes <^fm,y Seaond Life,i, 3). He rashly 
thought it would further the oims of la 
giome Italia to take the life of King Carlo 
Alberto . ' Supplied with a passport, money, 
and letters by M'azzini, he proceeded to 
Tnrin in August 1838 under the false 
name of Louis Mariotti ’ (GAIiI® 1 T 6 A-, Uktory 


qf Piedmont, iii. 838; Mazzini’s own story is 
told in his Seritti edki ed inediti^ iii, 340-4), 
Gallenga -waited two months m -unaided 
solitudefor the oiiportuuity, which fortunately 
never come, to strike tlie blow which he had 
thought would he heroic, but which he after- 
wards ‘learnt to execrate as a crime' 
(^inodes, ii. 272), He travelled in Pro- 
vence and Burgundy, lived in Corsica for 
two years, and was for some time in Malta 
and Tangier, earning a precarious livelihood 
by teaching. He left Gibraltar for New 
York on 16 Aug, 1886, supplied with one or 
t-wx) letters of introduction, little mon^ and 
a very slight Imowledge of English, lie re- 
tained the name of Luigi Mariotti, under 
which ha wap known for many years. 
Befriended at Cambridge by Edward Eve- 
rett, tho American- scholar, Gallenga be- 
came professor at a college for young ladies, 
published 0 volume of Italian verse (1836), 
reprinted at Louefon in 1844 as ' Oltremoute 
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ed Oltremare,’ took private pupils, studied 
English literature, and delivered a dis- 
course -which had the distinction of beiu^ 
printed in the ‘North American Eeview.’ 
In January 1838 he gave a course of lectures 
■which afterwards formed the basis of his 
‘ Italy.’ W ithin eighteen monthe after landing 
in America, friendlCbS, almost penniless, and 
ignorant of the language, he had become on 
accepted contributor to the leading reviews, 
a successful lecturer and teacher, but he was 
not satisfied with his prospects, lie says, 

‘ Fond as 1 was of reading, mv instincts were 
not at all litorary. ... I had to give all 
hope of being a soldier ; but I was still a 
patriot, a nuin of action ’ (ib. i. 206-6). After 
several efforts to obtain a professorship he 
came to England on 2 June 1830. lie 
brought letters of introduction, made the 
acquaintance of Rrowning, John Xenyon, 
Orabb llobinson, Eogers, and Monokton 
Milnes, found work as teacher and translator, 
and endeavoured to secure a commission in 
the army of the Nizam of Hyderabad, 

Ilis restless spirit was turned to his native 
country, and in order to avoid the police ho 
accepted on invitation to live with an 
English family at Florence, and started from 
London in April 1 840, having made arrange- 
ments for the printing of his American 
lectures in the ‘Metropolitan Magazine.’ 
The Tuscan authorities, however, compelled 
him to leave Florence ; he returned to Lon- 
don, and between 1841 and 1842 wrote 
many articles on Italian subjects for the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly,’ the ‘ Westminster,’ and 
other reviews, and visited Wales. In April 
1841 his lectures were reprinted with 
additions under the title of ‘ Italy : General 
Views of its History and Literature in re- 
ference to its present state,’ 2 vole. cr. 8vo, 
reprinted in 1846 as ‘ Italy, Past and Present’ 

S two editions) ; a German tranelation by 
'. B. Seybt was published at Leipzig in 
1846, Disraeli and Bulwor Lytton praised 
the book; the latter said, ‘ I never saw any 
approach to such a style inaforoi^orbefore, 
as full of beauty iu diction as in thought.’ | 
It was not successful pecuniarily^ but it 
brought the author many acquamtanoos, 
among others Leigh Hunt, George Lewes, 
Tom Hood, Thackeray, and Ainsworth, 
Mazziui took him to see Oarlylo. He de- 
clined an offer fromBulwer Lytton to become 
his private secretary, and started at a day’s 
notice to undertake a professorship of modern 
languages at Xing’s Oollege, Windsor, near 
Halifax, N ova Scotia. After fifteen months’ 
absence he returned to London, where he 
lived from 1843 to 1848. ‘With all my 
distaste for the teacher’s trade, 1 found 


myself bound to it faster then everV^ZlT' 
ii. 147). In 1846 he was naC® *; 
wrote a few short stories of Italian w 
reprinted as 'Tho Blackgown Pan . 
(1846, 2 vols. or 8vo),anaaLvel,®S 
with some fictitious incidents his * 
ploits during the political disturbance nf 
bentral Italy m 1831, which appeared in £ 
Metropolitan Magazine,’ afterwards pnh 
lished as ‘ Castellamonte ’ (1864 
1866, 2 vols., anonymous; the first pwt was 
translated in the • Itivista Oontemioranlr- 
im). He married an EnglishladJS 
1847, a,nd then resumed his own namJ 
although that of Mariotti appeared on tbs 
title-pages of his books until 1866. 

Gallenga was appointedprofessor of Italian 
language and literature at London Univeraitr 
College in 1848, on unremunerative office 
which he held until 1869. A second edition 
of his ‘Italy, Past and Present’ -was pro- 
jected with chapters on Foscolo, Mm/nn j 
Pellioo, Mazzini, and others, foming anaddi' 

1 ioiial volume. This appeared in 1848 under 
the title of ‘Present State and Prospecta of 
Italy.' In tho year of revolution Gallenga 
tells us that ‘my country called: I miBt 
answer her cry. I was Italy’s soldier and 
must join her atandarda’ (lo. ii. 163). He 
visited Turin, Milan, and Parma, was \m- 
succesaful in his military aspirations, and 
acted as chaiyS d’affaires nt Frankfort, 
After an abeenoo of about tW'enty monthe 
he returned to London in Octooer 1M9 
Oavour called on him in 1862 to induce 
him to take up his abode in bis native 
stale. A trip to Turin in the same year wsa 
extended to the Canaveso district whence 
Ilis family had their origin, and be returned 
with the determination to write a ‘His- 
tory_ of Piedmont.’ This work, his most 
amoil iouB lit erary undertolcing, was published 
in 1 856, 3 vols., the first book which came out 
under hie own name ; an Italian version by 
the writer appeared at Turin in 1866. In 
1864 he went back to Italy and was elected, 
through the influence of Oavour, a deputy in 
the Piedmontese parliament, for some time 
acted as correspondent of the ‘Daily News’ 
at Turin, and contributed many articles to 
Italian roviewe ‘ as the censor of tlie faults 
and vices of the Itolian people ’ (td. ii. 267)j a 
course which did not tend to make him 
popular among his Mlow countrymen. His 
wife died, leaving a son. Hie enemies brought 
up the old story of his youthful regicidal at- 
tempt, and he found it necessary to return 
to London in 1867. The following year he 
was married a second time to an EngM 
lady. 

UiB method of teaching was to use no 
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fframmaT, but to jot down, lesson by lesson, 
Stever rules and examples might be r^ 

ulred These gradually developed mto 
?irariotti’s Italian Grammar,’ of which llo- 
landi published twelve editions, with oon- 
T t improvements, between I 808 and 
1881 In 1869 he went to Italy ns corre- 
voondent of the ‘ Times ’ with the French 
iroy, and remained five years in the country 
ja representative of that journal. Finm 
1859 to 1884 he was a deputy of the Italian 
pliamber. He was with Garibaldi as a cor- 
respondent in 1860. In 1863 he ivus sent 
by the ‘Times’ as war correspondent to 
the United States, and held the same office 
in Denmark in 1864. In 1866 he was a 
special correspondent in yarious continental 
ernes, and in the following year visited 
Spain. Between 1866 and 1878 ha lived in 
London and wrote leading articles for the 
‘Times,’ chiefly onforeign subjects, travelling 
abroad from time to time on special missions. 
The Cuban insurrection occupied him in the 
early part of 1873. In 1874 he was in Spain 
again) between 1876 and 1877 he lived at 
Constantinople ns ‘ Times’ correaponclenl,and 
iiil879 was entrusted with a fourth mission to 
Spain. The experience gained in most of 
tfcse travels be recorded in book form, Ilia 
connection with tbe ‘ Times ’ ceased in 1883, 
but his pen never was idle ; liU last work 
sras a novel. lie died at The Falls, Llan- 
dogo, 17 Deo. 1896, in bis eighty-sixth year. 

Gallenga was not one of tlie great special 
oorrespondenta, but be aebieveu remarkable 
success oa a journalist, when it is remembered 
that he came to that profession at tbe age of 
fifty, that he wrote in a foreign language, 
that he was naturally shy and diliidont, 
without any of the qualifications of an in- 
terviewer, short-sighted, of poor memory for 
&cts and faces, and of awkward manners. 
But he was a man of strong character, fond 
of travelling and seeing the world, Ml of 
observation, honest and straightforward, 
with great natural shrewdness and power 
of application. Ilis command of English 
was remarkable both in spealring and writ- 
ing; although he boasted that he had never 
opened an English grammar, hy incessant 
painstaking he hud acquired a lively and 
iorcible style. lie spoke Spanish with 
fluency and correctness. He was ' a topical 
Piedmontese, shrewd, tenacious, economical, 
and uncompromising ' {Atherumm, 31 Dec. 

Besides the hooks mentioned above he 
wrote; 1. • ‘ The Ago we Live in ; Bull and 
Nongtongpaw,’Lonaon,1846,8vo. 2. Latest 
News from Italy,’ London, 1847, 8vo. 3. ' A 
chs ne siamor Fensieri di uu' Italiano 
TOt. XXII, — SUP, 


d'oltremonti,’ Torino, 1849, 8vo (anon.). 
4 * ‘ Scenes from Italian Life,’ London, 1860, 
8vo (tales, pertly translated in ‘Eev. Oon- 
temporanea,^ 1858). 6. * ‘ Italy in 1848,’ 
London, 1861, 8vo. 6. * ‘ A Historical 
Memoir of Fra Dolcino and his Times : being 
an account of a general struggle for Ec- 
clesiastical Eeform and of on Anti-bereticol 
Orusade in Italy in tbe early part of tbe 
14th Century,’ London, 1853, 8vo. 7. 
* ‘ Country Life in Piedmont,’ London, 1868, 
Svo. 8. ‘Moimale dell’ Elettore,’ Siena, 
1861, 8 VO. 9. ‘ The Invasion of Denmark in 
1864,’ London, 1864, 2 vols. Svo (someof his 
letters to the ‘ Times ’ translated under the 
title of ‘ Erigen i Slesvig,' 1864, Svo, Copen- 
hagen). 10. ‘The Pearl of the AntiUes,’ 
London, 1873,8vo(Italiantranslation, 1874). 
11. ‘ Italy Eevisited,’ London, 1876, 3 vols. 
Svo. 13. ‘Two YearsoftheEasternQuestion,’ 
London, 1877, 2 vols, Svo. 18. ‘The Pope 
[Pius IX] and the King [Vittorio EmanueM,’ 
Loudon, 1879, 2 vols. Svo. 14. ‘South 
America,' London, 1880, Svo. 16. 'A Summer 
Tour in Russia,’ London, 1882, Svo (Italian 
translation, Parma, 1883). 16. ‘ Iberian Ee- 
miniscences : Fiftesn Years’ Travelling Im- 
pressions of Spain and Portugal,' London, 
1883, 2 vols. Svo, 17, ‘Demoern;^ across 
tbe Channel,’ London, 1888, oi’. 8vo (tbe 
same in Italian). 18. ‘ Episodes of my 
Second Life,’ London, 1884, 2 vols. Svo. 
10. ‘Jenny Jennett : a Tale without a 
Murder,’ London, 1886, 2 vols. or. Svo. 
20. ‘ Italy, Present and Future,’ London, 
1887, 2 vols. Svo (Italian version, Florence, 
1886). 21. ‘Villi Italianl’ (Esposuione 

Italiana di Londra, 1888), London, 1888, 
Svo. 22. ‘Theola'a Vow,’ London, 1898, or. 
8yo (a posthumous novel). Numbers 1, 2, 
4 to 7 , to which an abterisk is prefixed, were 
published with the name of Mariolti. 

[Autobiographical Becolloctions in Gallenga’s 
EpiBodoa of my Second Life, 1884, 2 vols.; 
Men and 'Women of the Time, 14th ed. 1806, 
pp. 326-0 ; Allibone's Dictionary, 1870, ii. 1219 ; 
Kirk's Supplsniont to Allibone, ISO], i, 044; 
’Timss, 10 Dtc. 1806; Athenmum, 21 Dec. 1896, 
p. 873; Annual Begietei, 1805, p. 220; A. do 
Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International doe 
Ecrivnins dn Jour, 1890, ii. 1017 i A. Bertol- 
lotti, Passeggiate nel Canavese, Ivrea, 1807-0, 
3 vole. Bvo; Edinburgh Review, April 1900.] 

II. B. T. 

GALT, Sib ALEXANDER TILLOOH 
(1817-1893), finance minister of Canada, 
was born at Ohelsen, London, on 6 Sept. 
1817, the youngest son of John Galt [q. v.] 
by his wife Elizabeth, only daughter of 
Ale.\’ander Tilloch [q. v.J His elder bro- 
ther, Sir Thomas Gfut (1816-1901), settled, 
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like Limself, in Canada in early life, prac- portment of finance, consolidated theTT" 
tised successfully at the Toronto bar, and then amounting to 11,661 OOOi. fra* 
became in 1869 judge of the court of com- new tariff, and made preparations to 1 * 
mon pleas in Ontario, and in 1887 chief jus- the rate of interest and obtain a new 1 ” 

tice of the court, being knighted in 1888, He raised his loan without diffieultv 

and retiring in 1894 {Times, 1 July 1901). a very low rate. Hie tariff, which w 
Educated privately, Alexander is said to termed protective, aroused keen onpositi°* 
have contributed to the early numbers of in England, where it was complained that 
‘Fraser’s Magazine.’ In 1836 he left Eng- the increased duties fell mainly on Britiat 
land and settled in Sherbrooke, in Lower goods such as cottons, irons, silks and wool 
Canada, having obtained, through his father’s lens. Galt made answer in a pamphlet nut 
influence, n clerkship in the oflice of a colpni- lished in Ijondon in I860— ^Canada feom 
sation society called the British American 1849 to 1869 ’ — in which he proved the need 
Land Company. It had obtained at a low of increased revenue to meet obligation* 
price from the imperial government a tract already incurred; The Duke of Newcastle 
of|land in the eastern townships of about the colonial minister in England, made offil 

eight hundred and fifty thousand acres on oial objection to Galt’s tnruF, but he finally 
terms of improvement, sale, and settlement, accepted Galt’s claim to tariff autonomy as 
After nine years’ service Galt became com- the right of a self-governing commurnty 
missioner, and for the next twelve years eon- Thenceforth that right has been deemed coni 
ducted the company’s business with marked stitutional under tno British system (Cim 
success, retiring in 1860. During the same Scm. Paper*, 1800, No. 88). 
period he took an active part in the railway In 1862 the governmont fell in an attempt 
development of the province. He was on to carry a militia bill. Two years later 
the board of the St. Lawrenoa oiid Atlantic Galt was finance minister in the Tkchd- 
Bailway Company, was instrumental, in Macdonald administration. A motion of 
conjunction with .Tohn Young (1811-1878) censure which was brought against him 
[q. v.j, in bringing about the amalgamation personally for a technical irregulority m the 
now known ns the Grand Trunk Railway, conduct of official business by (Sir) Antoine 
and became later one of the contractors to Aimfi Dorion [q. v. Suppl.] put an end to 
extend the system w’estwards from Toronto, the ministry. Thereupon George Brown 
For several years he was the representative [q. v. Suppl.] mode overtures which led to 
of the Canadian government on the com- the realisation of the scheme of British Ame- 
pany’s board. rican foderation. A coalition cabinet re- 

Galt entered public life in 1849 as liberal suited, and in that cabinet Galt was once 
member for the county of Sherbrooke, hut more finance minister, 
stoutly opposed the chief liberal measure Galt was a delegate to the Charlottetown 
of that year, the rebellion losses biU. As and Quohec conferences, 1864. The finan- 
he saw no guarantee for English and pro- cinl arrangements for the new dominion 
testant liberties short of union with the were his work. In 1866 ho came to Eng- 
United States, ho signed the annexation land to secure their acceptance by the im- 
mnnifesto, and shortly afterwards retired perial governmont. "Wliile thus engaged 
&om the assembly. In 1863 he was again in promoting tho union, he suddenly re- 
elected for Sherbrooke, and continued to signed on the ground that certain edaca- 
lepresent the constituency frem that date tioual provisions contemplated foe Lower 
till 1873, when he withdrew from political Canada were unfair to his co-religionists, 
life. _ Steps were taken to reassure him, and he 

From his second entry into tho house he acted as a delegate to the Westminster con- 
look a leading part in the discussion of ference. 

financial questions. When tho Drown- On tho inauguration of the dominion in 
Dorion government fell in 1858 he was called 1867, Galt was sworn of the privy council 
on to form an administration, hut declined of Canada, and became first minister of 
the task. He joined the Gartier-Macdonald finance. lie retired on 7 Nov. following, 
cabinet, taking the portfolio of inspector- In the meantime ho sought to extend to 
general. He accepted office on condition tho whole federation the measures which he 
&at the ministry should pledge itself pub- had devised in regard to the ounenoy of 
lioly to bring about the federation of Britidi Canada. 'These date back to 1868, and ere 
North America. The finances of Canada based on the fact that, while Canada has 
were at the moment in a bad condition, and not and never has had gold in oirculaticm, 
he had to face a deficit of 600,0001. He her standard has been gold at least iinm 
reorganised his office, renaming it the de- 1791, When he become minister, the cor- 
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„ncr in addition to copper and silver which 
were legal tenders for small sums, consisted 
bank-notes, secured mainly on the Scot- 
tish principle of the double liability of ehara- 
Uders In a season of panic this security 
was found to be insufllcieut. Galt then put 
forth a government issue of low denomina- 
tion weB secured and amounting in all to 
about ^2,000, 000. Ttwas negotiated by the 
ovemment bankers, but encountered opposi- 
tion from other corporations. Ho increased 
the amount to ^'8,000,000 in 1806, and made 
the notes legal tender for their face value. 
This portion of his plan, extended to the 
domimon in 1870, and now expanded to 
J 22 000,000, remains, and is the common 
currency of the country. 

During the first parliament of the federa- 
tion Galt continuetl to give the government 
a general support. He retired from political 
]i^ in 1872. On several occasions he was 
engaged in work of a diplomatic nature. lie 
WM member of the Council of Commercial 
Treaties which was organised by the home 
government in 1806 for the liiitish pro- 
\mces. The year following he was commis- 
sioned to the United States to negotiate a 
lenswal of the Eeoiprocity Treaty of 1864. 
He sat as Caimda’e nominee on the Halifax 
Commisaion (1877), which determined the 
compensation to b^aid by the United States 
for tne use of the Hritish American fisheries 
ander the treaty of Washington (1870). 
unsatisfactory mission to France and 
■ Spain to draw up, in coi\junctiou with the 
resident British ministers, commercial 
treaties with these countriee on Canada’s 
behalf consumed a large part of his time iu 
1878-9. From 1880 to 1883 he acted as 
high commissioner for the dominion iu Eng- 
land. He was Canadian delegate at the 
Paris Monetary Conference of 1881, and the 
International Exhibition of Fisheries of 
1883. 

In 1867 Galt declined the honour of O.B. 

e i), but was created K.C.M.G. on 6 July 
, and advanced G.O.M.G. in 1878. 
In the same year Edinburgh University con- 
ferred on hips the honorary degree of LL.D. 
He received a diploma in 1888 for his ser- 
vices in connection with the International 
Fisheries Exhibition. 

He died on 19 Sept. 1803, at SoaforUi, his 
eountry residence near Montreal. He was 
twice married: (1) in 1848, to Elliott, 

a hter of John Torrance of St. Antoine 
j Montreal ; (2) in 1861, to Amy Gor- 
don, sister of his first wife. 

After his retirement from politics he put 
forth a number of pamphlets, among which 
are the following : 1, ‘Letters to the Hon, 


James Ferrier,’ Montreal, 1872, which deals 
with local issues of the day. 2. ' Civil 
Liberty in Lower Canada,’ and ‘Church 
and State,' Montreal, 1876, both of which 
follow very closely the general lines of 
Gladstone’s ‘ Vaticanism ’ with applications 
to Canadian conditions. 8. ' Future of the 
Dominion of Canada,’ 1881, and 'Helatione 
of the Colonies to the Empire: Present and 
Future,' 1888, both of them published in 
London. 

[Taylor's Port, of British Amor. li. 77-94 ; 
Dont’s Can. Port, Gollery, ii. 181-6; Dent’s 
Lust Forty Years, ebaps. xxxvii. xxxviii, xxxix.; 
Turcotte's Can. sous rnnion, pts. iii. andiv. ; 
Gray’s Confederation, i. 216-226, 267; Con- 
federation Debates, Quebec, 1865; Todd's Pari. 
Government in tho liiitish Colonies, pp. 229, 
236, 272 , 458-470 ; Morgan's Dom, Ann. Beg. 
(1879), pp, 11-21 ; Hopkins’s Can, An. Kncyc. 
i. 288, 341, 363, 416, ii. 119, 128; Pope's 
Meiu. of Sir J. A. Macdonald, i. 198, 201-5, 
266, ii. 4, 6, 282, et App. ; N. 0, Cot5's Political 
Appointments, p. 89; British American Larid 
Cumpany's Bopovt, 1883; 8t. Lawrence and At- 
lantic Enilway, pamphlet, 1847 ; Halifax Com- 
mission, 1877, 8 Tols. Washington, 1878 ; India 
Currency Committee, 1898, pt. ii. Nos. 6764- 
G817; Breckenridga's Can. Banking ^'stem; 
Walker's Banking in Canada.] T. B, B. 

GALTON, Sib DOUGLAS STKUTT 
(1822-1609), man of science, captain royal 
I engineers, second eon of John Howard 
Gallon of Hadzor House, Droitwich, and of 
his wife Isabella, eldest daughter of Joseph 
j Strutt of Derby, was born at Spring Hill, 

' near Birmingham, on 2 July 1822, He was 
I educated at Birmingham, Geneva, and at 
' Iliigby under Dr, Arnold, where he was a 
contemporary of Lord Cross, Tom Hughes, 
and Theodore Wnlrond, He passed through 
the Eoyal Military Academy at Woolwich 
with distinction, and received a commission 
os second lieutenant in the royal ougineets 
on 18 Dec. 1840. His further commissions 
were dated : lieutenant, 1 Oct. 1848 ; second 
captain, 81 Aug, 1861 ; first captain, 14 March 
1856. After the usual course of profesBional 
instruction at Chatham, Galton was employed 
in 1842, under Sir Charles William Pasley 
[q. v.l, in the removal of the wreck of the 
Ebynl George at Spithead by blasting, when 
firing the chargee was attempted for the first 
time by electricity. lie then wont to the 
Mediterranean, and, after serving at Malta 
and Gibraltar, returned home in 1846 and 
joined the ordnance survey. 

In 1847 Gallon was appointed secretary 
to the newly formed railway oommieeion. 
He also served as secretary to tho royol_ com- 
mission on the application of iron to railway 
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structures — a commission created in conse- 
quence of the breakdown of the railway 
bridge over the river Dee. The test experi- 
ments on the strength of iron which he 
made were of great practical utility, and 
the report which he wrote thereon forms an 
important text-book for reference. In 1864 
he was appointed secretary to the railway 
department of the board of trade, and in 
1866 visited the United States of North 
America with Robert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke) [q. v.] to inspect the railways 
of that country. He subsequently wrote 
an interesting report, published as a blue- 
book in 1867, on the rapid development of 
railways in the absence of roads in that pro- 
gressing country. 

In 1867, in conjunction with two civil 
engineers, Messrs. Simpson and Blaclrwell, 
Guton was appointed a government referee 
for the consideration of plans for the main 
drainage of the metropolis, lie was opposed 
to the discharge of the elHuent into the 
Thames so high up as Barking and Cross- 
ness, and advocated its discharge at Sea 
Reach, whore it would mix with a larger 
body of water. Ilia views have been jus- 
tillod by results. The rojiort of tho referees 
was published in July 1867. 

In 1868 Galton was a member of the 
royal commission, presided over by Sidney 
Herbert (ofterwards Lord Herbert of T^ea) 
[q. V.], on the improvement of tho sanitary 
condition of military barracks and hospitals. 
The report of the commission was presented 
in 1861, Submarine telegraphy also engaged 
Gallon’s attention and study, and, after the 
failure of the Atlantic cable of 1868, the 
government appointed him in 1869 chair- 
man of a committee to investigate the whole 
question of electric submarine telegraph 
cables. The committee collected evidence 
and information from every available source, 
and published a report in 1801 which has 
been described as ‘ the most valuable col- 
lection of facts, warnings, and evidence ever 
compiled concerning submarino cables.’ 

In January 1800 Galton rotm'ned to 
military duties and was appointed temporary 
assistant inspector-general of fortifications, 
for barracks, at the war ofHce, and about the 
same time he was a member of the royal 
commissions on the embankment of the river 
Thames, both on the nortli and south sides. 

He accompanied Dr, John Sutherland in 

1861 on a niis.sion from the war olHco to 
inquire into the sanitary condition of tho 
military hospitals and barracks at Gibraltar, 
Malta, and the Ionian Islands. Their report 
was presented to parliament in 180S. In May 

1862 Lord Falmerslon made him assistant 


permanent under-aeeretMy^rrt^^^^r- 
a position he occupied for nearly eW 
years, and on 2 July he was placed S 
the permanent half-pay list of tL army, ’j® 
1862 also ho became a member of the kr 
rack and hospital improvement commiZ' 
a standing committee under the qnartw 
master-general to the forces for the tlm. 
being, which in 1866 was renamed the armv 
sanitary committee. It still exists and its 
recommendations have been and are of the 
greatest utility. Galton continued to serve 
on it until his death. ' 


Galton a work at the war office did not 
prevent him continuing to interest himself 
in railway matters. In 1862, at thelnstitu- 
tion of Civil Engineers (of which he had 
been an associate since 1860), he read a 
poper on railway accidents, and showed the 
bearing of existing legislation on such acci- 
donl8._ In 1866 ho was a mamber of the 
committee to advise on ell questions con- 
nected with the laying of the Atlantic tele- 
graph cable, and was also a member of the 
international telegroph commission held in 
March at Paris. For his services he was 
made a companion of the order of the Bath, 
civil division, in 1806. In the Mowmff 
year he was an active member of the royal 
commission on railways, of which the Duke 
of Dovonshire wos ehnirman. 

In December 1869 Galton was transferred 
from the war office to the office of works as 
director of public works and buildings, from 
which position ho retired in August 1876 on 
a pension. In 1876 he acted as judge of 
railway appliances at the exhibition hdd at 
Philadelpma in the United States of North 
America, and in 1878 in a similar cwacity 
atthoParis intomationalexbibition. During 
1878 and 1870 ho broi^ht before the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers the results 
of his experiments with railway brakes in a 
series of papers whioh have become works of 
reference on tho subjoct. 

Gallon joined the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science in I860, and 
from 1871 to 1696, as one of the general 
secretaries, ho bore a large share of the 
association’s work and only resigned the 
secretaryship in 1896 on election at Ipswich 
to tho presidency. Having previously 
visited the Roichsanstalt (physical labora- 
tory) at Berlin, he used the opportunity af- 
forded him by bis position as president of 
the British Association to bring to n crisis 
tho elTorts which he and others had made 
during a course of years, and to insist on an 
organised project for a national physical 
laboratory in London. With persevering 
energy he carried on negotiations with the 
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BOTenunent and witli the Eoval Society ventilating with the open fireplace that the 
which were crowned with complete success, century had produced. 

He did not, however, live 'to see tha_ formal Galton gave a course of lectures to tho 
completion of the scheme whose birth he royal engineers at Chatham, in November 
did so much to help, and which, to his last 1876, on sanitary engineering, which was 
days he aided in more ways than one ' (SiB published in the following year. He was 
MrCHAEt Fobtub’s Presidential Address, among the fivht and most earnest supporters 
Hritiah Association, 1890). of the Parlces Museum, and was chairman of 

Galton’s interest in education was wide its council from 188:2 to 1888. He was also 
and varied. He was a member of the first a inember of the Sanitary Institute of Great 
committee to advocate the higher education Britain, and acted as chairman of its council 
of women and was one of tho original from 1885 to 1887. Since the amalgama- 
founders of the Girls’ Public Day School tion of the two bodies he was twice chair- 
Oompany. He was president of the senate man of council from 1688 to 1802 and from 
of University College, London, and took a 1897 to 1899. He was elected vice-president 
lively interest in its welfare. Ho represented in 1892, and became also treasurer in 1894, 
the Royal Institution on the council of the positions which he continued to hold until 
London University Extension Society, was his death. For many years he was chairman 
vice-president of the Society of Arts, a of the board of examiners, and took great iu- 
rnember of the council of the Royal Draw- terest in the training of sanitary otticers, to 
iag Society, and a member of the council of whom he often lectured, both in London and 
the Princess Helena's College at Ealing. It the provinces. His last lecture to them 
was through his efforts (hat the Childhood in London was given on 17 Oct. 1898, when 
Society was established. He strongly urged he urged that their motto should be the pro- 
before’ a committee of the education de- verb 'Prevention is belter than cure,’ 
partment that special classes in elementary At the queen’s jubilee in 1887 Galton was 
schools should be provided for tho benefit of made a knight commander of the order of 
ohildran of defective hitellect, and he advo- the Bath, civil division, and in 1889 an officer 
cated the removal of such childron, when of the French legion of honour, and n knight 
subject to unhealthy or evil surroundings, ofgruceoftheorderof Si. John of Jerusalem, 
to 'homes’ in order to give them, by family lie also received the Turkish order of the 
life,an opportunity of development, believing Medjidie. In 1894 the Institution of Civil 
that the proper care of suoli childron would Engineers made him an honorary member, 
eventually reduce crime and add to the Oxford Univeisity conferred on him (ho 
strength and wealth of the nation. From honorary degree of D.C.L, on 9 June 1876, 
its start in 1869 he ivas a most active member and Durham and Montreal Unii ersities that 
of the committee of the Society for Aid to of LL.D. Elected a fellow of tho Royal Bo- 
the Sick and Wounded in War (now tho ciety as far hack as 1869, he more than once 
Red Gross Society), and during the Franco- served on its council. He was also a mem- 
Geiman war was sent by the society as com- her of many other learned and scientific 
missioner to the sick and wounded of both societies at home and abroad, 
nations. He visited the German hospitals In 1801 he acted as chairman of the exe- 
especially, and in recognition of his services culivo committee of the iuteimational con- 
the imperial order of the Crown of Prussia gress of hygiene and demography held in 
was conferred upon him by the German Loudon. During the last decade of hie life 
emperor. ho • associated himself with some of tho 

But Gnlton’s name will always be chiefly metropolitan electrical industries. He had 
associated with sanitary science. Tho Her- been a member of the Institution of Elec- 
heit hospital at Woolwich was designed by trical Engineers since 1872, and a member 
him when he was at the war ollioe between of the council from 1888 to 1890. He was 
1860 and 1862, and many improvomonts in also vice-president of the Institution of 
barracks and hospitals orevdue to his initio- Mechanical Engineers. In his own county, 
tive. He invented a ventilating Are grate Worcestershire, he was a justice of the peace 
in the early sixties, which was adopted for and county councillor, 
sllmjlitaiy barracks and hospitals, and went He died of blood poisoning at his town 
by his name. It introduced a new idea in house, 11 Chester Street, S.W,, on 18 March 
connection with heating apparatus, and 1669, and, although a prominent advocate of 
General Arthur Jules Morin, of the French cremation, he was buried at Hadtor, Wor- 
ortiUery, the head of the Conservatoire des cestershire, for family reasons. He married, 
Arts et Mbtiers, considered it 1^e only origi- on 26 Aug. 1861, at Farnham, Marianne, 
nal arrangement for perfect warming and daughter of George Thomas Nicholson of 
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Waverley Abbey, Surrey, and sister of 
General Sir Lotbian Nicholson [q. t.] His 
wife Lady Galton and two daughters sur- 
Tived him. 

A good photograph was published in the 
‘Journal ot the Sanitary Institute ’ for April 
1899. A bust, by Thomas Brook, R. A., naa 
been erected in the shire hall, Worcester. 

Galton was the author of the following : 
1. ‘Report on the Herbert Hospital at 
Woolwich,’ London, 1896, 4to. 2. ‘ Organi- 
sation of the War Office,’ 1868. 3. ‘The 
Construction of Hospitals,’ London, 1869, 
8 vo. 4. ‘Sanitary Engineering,’ Chatham, 
1877, fol. 6 . ‘Technical Education,’ Lon- 
don, 1878, 8 vo. 6 . ‘Brake Experiments,’ 
1879 and 1880. 7. ‘The Construction of 

Healthy Dwellings,’ Oxford, 1880, 8 vo ; 2nd 
edit. 1896. 8 . ‘ Preventable Causes of Im- 
purity in London Air,’ London, 1880, 8vo. 
9. ‘Ventilating, Warming, and Lighting: 
Lectures at the International Health E.xhi- 
bition,’ London, 1884, 8vo. 10. ‘ Army Sani- 
tation,’ Chatham, 1837, 8 vo. 11. ‘Healthy 
Hospitals,’ Oxford, 1893, Svo. klany of his 
reports on sewerage and drainage, such as 
'Lincoln County Hospital’ in 1873 and the 
town of Oannos in 1883, iiava been pub- 
lished. He contributed two papers to the 
‘Professional Papers of the Royal Engi- 
neers,’ one on ‘ I)rawbridge.s ’ in 1844, and 
the other on ‘ Hospital Construction ’ in 
1808. 

[War Office Becords; Boyal Engineers’ Be- 
conle; memoirs in the Journal of the Sanitary 
Institute (with portrait), April 1889, in tho 
Journal of tho Institution of Elootrical Engi- 
neers, August 1809, in Minutes of tho Pro- 
ceedings of tho Institution of Cirii Enginoers, 
1899, Tol. cxxxrii., and in the Boyal Enginoors 
Journal, July 1900; Blue-books; prir.ito 
souri'os.] B. 11. V. 

GANDY. HENRY (1649-1734), nou- 
juring bishop, son of John Gaudy, ‘ doctor,’ 
of South Brent, Devonshire, was born on 
14 Oct. 1019. lie entered, at Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1668, and proceeded to 
Oriel College, Oxford ; matriculated 10 March 
1996-7 ; graduated B.A. 17 Oct. 1670, M.A. 
1974 j was elected fellow 80 Nov. 1670, 
and proctor 18 April 1683. He was senior ■ 
fellow of Oriel wuen deprived for refusing 
the oath of allegianoe In 1090. As a uonj iiror 
he was a leading (anonymous) ooiitroveiv 
sialiston that side, and a strenuous advocate 
for maintaining the schism, when Ken, the 
sole survivor of the deprived bishops, ex- 
pressed (1710) his wish that the breach 
might be closed, and Dodwell, Nelson, and 
Brokesby returned to the national church. 
In 1716 he was consecrated bishop by J etemy 


Collier [q. y.l, Nathaniel Spinckes iq vi 
and Samuel Hawes (d. 17221 On 
(1717) of the controversy abour'm^l 
he deserted Collier, and foUowed 
in adhering closely to the Anglican nS 
In 1/20 he joined Spmekes and Haw s 
m consecrating Hilkiah Bedford fa v 1 »„a 
Ralph Taylor (who returned to the nIS 
church) J on 11 June 1726 he assisted in 
consecrating John Blaokbourne [n.y]. „ 
1726, in consecrating Henrv Hnll . » 
26 March 1728 he presided at the oo4’ecra“ 
tiou of Richard Rawlinson [q. v,], and in the 
same year at that of George Rmitb ( 1093 , 

He in Scroop Court, Holborn on 
26 Feb. 1783-4, and was buried in* St 
Pancras oburohyard on ‘ SO ’ Feb. His will 
(made 1 March 1731-2; proved 8 March 
1734) leaves all to his wife Ann, except 60/ 
to his daughter Anno when of age. His en- 
graved likeness represents him with mitre 
and two oroziers. Lathbury reckons him 
‘one of tho best diviuos of the period,’ but 
thinks his answer to Dodwell ‘ dismcrenuoiis ' 
Noble, by a strange blunder, derived from 
Granger’s manuscript, calls him a Rn.n. i n 
catholic. Among his publications are : 1 , ‘A 
Letter in Vindication of the Answer to the 
t-iueries oouoeming Schism and Toleration,' 
1701, 4to (anonO 2 . ‘ Old England ... the 
Government of England . . . hereditary,' 
1706, 8 vo (anon.) 8 . ‘Jure Divine 1 or an 
Answer to all . . . Ropnblioans,’ 1707, 4to 
(anon.) 4. 'Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ecclesiie 
Auglicanin. . . . Tracts relating to the go- 
vernment ... of the Church of England,’ 
1709, 8 vo (anon.) 6 . ‘A Conference between 
OorontiuB and J uniiis. In which Mr. Dod- 
wolTs “ Case in View now in Fact " is con- 
sidered,’ 1711, 8 VO (anon.) He prefixed a 
preface to ‘The Subject’s Sorrow’ [1710], 
8 vo, by Robert Brown. 

[Eostor's Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714; Wood's 
Fasti (Bliss), ii. 388; AVood's Life (Bliss), p. 
exxi; Life of Kottlpwoll, App, p. xzxli (osUs 
him Gorney) ; Nohlo's Continuation of Granger, 
1806, iii. 173; Lathbury's Hist, of the Non- 
juvorb, 1846 ; Bhadwell’s Bogistrum Oiielense, 
1893, i. 317: Gaudy's will at Somerset House.] 

A G. 

GATES, HORATIO (1728-1806), mnjor- 
genoral in the service of the United States 
of North America, born in 1728 at Maldon 
in Esse.v, was the sou of a housekeeper of 
Peregrine Osboruo, second duke of Leeds 
[q. v.], ‘who, marrying a young husband 
when very old, had this son by him.’ Horace 
Walpole was his godfather (Waipolb, 
Journal of the Bei/jn of George III, 1869, 
ii. 200 ; of. Walpole, Letters, ed. Cunning- 
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Z iMl iii. 498, viL 460 ). Gates entered 
Srm? wM e a ^oiith. He served in Ger- 
ivSderPrmce Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
dm 1760 stationed at Halifax in 
Scotia, where he acted as aide-de-camp 
M Colonel Edward Cornwallis. Through 
rotnwallis's influence he obtained a lieu- 
tMcncy in one of the four independent 
companies stationed in the province of New 
York attaining the rank of captain on 
13 Sept. 1764. In the following year he 
accomVnied Major-general Edwa,rd Brad- 
dock [q. V.] in his expedition against Fort 
Daquesne, and at Monongahela was shot 
tluoiigh tka body and long lay disabled. 
In Jiilv 1700 he served as brigade major 
under Colonel Eobert Monokton [q. v.] at 
Fort Pitt, and in 1 703 acted as his aide^e- 
csmp at the capture of Martinique, after- 
warda proceeding to England as bearer of 
the despatches announcing its fall. On 
24 April 1782 ho received a majority in the 
46 thfoot, and on 27 Oct. 1761 he exchanged 
into the 60th foot, and was afterwards 
transferred to the 79th foot, then on half, 
pay. On 24 Sept. 1768 ho was appointod to . 
the 46th foot, then stationed in Ireluud ; but 
oalO March 1769 he retired from the service 
and returned to America. There he married 
and bought the estate of * Traveller’s Best ’ 
in Berkley oountjr, Virginia, where he re- I 
mained quietly oultivatiug his land until the j 
dissensions between the ^glieb government | 
and the colonies terminated in war. lie then 
offered his sword to congress, and received 
in June 1776 the appointment of adjutant- 
general with the rank of brigadier. In 
December 1776, at o council of war, he 
opposed the project of attempting Boston 
by assault. On 16 May 1776 he was made 
a major-general and in June was appointed 
lo command the part of the northern army 
serving in Canada, superseding Hrigadier- 
general John Sullivan in J uly. On reaching 
Albany he learned that the Canadian army 
had been driven from Canada into the state 
of New York, which was within the mili- 
tary jurisdiction of Major-general Philip 
John Schuyler, the commander-in-chief of 
the northern department. He then claimed 
that his command was independent of 
Schuyler. The matter was referred to con- 
gtesB, and Gates was instructed to consider 
himsmf enbordinate, Gatos fruud the Ca- 
nadian army utterly disorganised and suf- 
fering severely from smaUpox. In conse- 
quence he abandoned Crown Point and fell 
back on Ticouderoga, where he began the 
task of reorganisation. In August he per- 
mitted Benedict Arnold [q. v.l to resume an 
advance northwards, but on 11 and 12 Got. 


Arnold was complete^ defeated in a naval 
engagement on Lake Champlain. In conse- 
quence Gates carefully fortined his position at 
Xiconderoga, where the English commander, 
Guy Carleton (ofterwards first Baron Dor- 
chester) [q. V.], considered him too strongly 
posted to be attacked. He thus checked 
the English advance for the year, and gained 
considerable prestige. In 1777, in the midst 
of the panic due to the advance of the 
English force from Canada under Major- 
general John Burgoyne [q. Schuyler was 
superseded, and on 8 Aug. Gates was nomi- 
nated his successor in command of the 
northern department. During Bnrgoyne’s 
advance Schuyler had continued to retreat 
slowly before him, contenting himself with 
harassing the English force and keeping it 
in continual alarm, Gates, on joining the 
army,whichnumbered twenty thousandinen, 
on 19 Aug, at the confluence of the Mohawk 
and Hudson, decided that the moment had 
come to make a stand. He took up a good 
position on Bemus Heights and strongly 
entrenched it, assisted by the advice of the 
famous Pole, Thaddeus Kosciusko, who was 
with the army, Burgoyne, whose communi- 
cations had been cut by Arnold, felt himself 
compelled to attack on 19 Sept., although 
his force amounted only to five thousand men. 
The engogement of Freeman’s Farm was inde- 
oisivo ; hut it produced bad feeling between 
the American commanders, Gates neglecting 
to mention Arnold in his despatches, although 
the lattor claimed that he had borne the 
brunt of the battle. Burgoyne's failure to 
drive the Americans from their position 
tendered his position very critical, and on 
7 Oct. he made a second attack, in which 
theisBiio was long doubtful, but which ended 
in the defeat of the English, On the next 
day ho commenced a retreat, leaving his sick 
and wounded. Gates followed him closely, 
and surrounded him at Saratoga, where Bur- 
goyno was forced to surrender on 17 Oct., 
stipulating that the act should be termed a 
treaty of convention, and not a capitulation. 
The terms of the treaty were not carried 
out by congress. After its conclusion Gates 
promptly marched to the Hudson river to 
stop tlio ravages of the English troops, who 
retired to New York on hearing of his 
approach. He did not, however, co-operate 
further with Washington. The surrender 
of Burgoyne is generally considered the most 
decisive event 111 the war of the American 
revolution. The relative claims of Gates, 
Arnold, and Schuyler to the credit of the 
achievement have been frequently and ve- 
hemently discussed, The services of Arnold 
and Schuyler were undoubtedly of great 
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value ; but it is difficull to deprive Gates 
of tlie credit of deciding to witLstand 
Buvgoyne at Bcmus Heights, and of fol- 
lowing up his victory with vigour. On re- 
ceipt of the nows congress passed a vote of 
thanks to Gatos and his army, and presented 
him with a gold medal representing Bur- 
goyne delivering up his sword. 

Though Gates had shown capacity, his 
prudence was mastered by his ambition. 
Having succeeded in superseding Schuyler, 
and in winning a great victory, he contem- 
plated the daring prqiect of displacing Wash- 
ington &om his position as commander-in- 
chief. He hardly deigned to communicate to 
him the news of the surrender of Burgoyne, 
only mentioning it in an incidental manner 
in a letter dated 2 Nov. On 27 Nov. he 
was made president of the newly constituted 
hoard of war and ordnance. lie neglected 
to give Washington adecniate support in tlio 
campaign of 17/8, and showed an extromo 
jealousy for the independence of his own 
command. At the close of the camjiaign he 
retired to his estate in Virginia, In March 
1779 Gales declined the oiler of the com- 
mand of an expedition against tho Indians 1 
of the Six Nations ; btit he was roused from I 
his retirement by the advance of Cornwallis ' 
from the south into the heart of the central 
states. On 13 June 1780 he was appointed 
to command the army in North Oaroliiia. 
On 16 Aug. ho was defeated at Camden, in 
South Carolina, and his army nearly anni- 
hilated. This disaster closed his niilltiiry 
career. He was superseded in the command 
of the southern army hy General Nathaniel 
Gffeene on 2 Dec. A court, of inquiry was 
appointed to investigate his milita^ con- 
duct, but it was never convened. Greene, 
^after careful investigation, came to the con- 
clusion that Gates was not to blame for the 
disaster, and advised against holding the 
court. At the close of the war Gatos re- 
tired to his estate in the Shenandoah valluy, 
where he lived until 1790, when he removed 
to New York city. In 1800 he was elected 
to the state Icgislat lire, but for political rea- 
sons resigned soon after taking his seat. 
He died on 10 April 1806 at the Bloomings 
dale Pilco, now the corner of Twonty-thini 
Street and Second Avenue. He manned 
Mary, only child of James Valence of Liver- 
pool. She possessed a private fortune, and 
was a woman of resolute character. Mqjor- 
geueral Charles Lee [q.v.], whose friendship 
with Gates sho put an end to, said of Gates, 

* He is not a free a^ent ; that Medusa, lih 
wife, governs him with a rod of scorpions.’ 
On another occasion he described Mrs. Gales 
os ‘ a tragedy in private life, and a farce to 


all the u orld.’ She survived hethii^ 
but lelt no children. 

Gates’s portrait, painted by Gilbert Stm- 

was in ])oaseb.sion of John II. 

New York in 1879 (Mason, Xt/e 
o/M, n. 183).^ It w’as enZ, K 
Tiebout and published in 1798, aS i? 
m steel by II. B. Hall in JouesV'S^ 
paign for the Conquest of Canada ’ 
p. 140. There is an engraved portrait'nf 
(rates m 'An Impartial History oftheWw 
in America’(LnnJoa, 1780,p.494). Another 

\ ?■ “ mentumed 

by Ohaloner Smith, which was eneraied in 
London on 2 .Tan. 1778 {British 
Fortmitr). Engravings are also given m 
Murray’s ‘ Impartial History of the Presnni 
War’ (Newcastle, 1780, vof. ii.), andk Du 
Simitibre’s ‘Thirteen Portraits,’ 1873 (of 
Gtr, Popular nkt. of the TlniM States 
lii. 580; Lossinq, Pictorial Field Booh 
ii. 6G9). A view of Gates’s house in the 
Shenandoah valley Mpenrs in ‘Appleton’s 
Journal ’(19 July 1878), and of his head- 
quarters at Saratoga in Lossing’s ‘ Hudson 
Uivor ’ (p. 94). The corner-stone of tb 
Saratoga monument in commemoration of 
the surrender of Burgoyne was laid on 
17 Oct. 1877 under tho auspices of the 
Saratoga Monument Association, founded in 
1859. It contains a statue of Gates. 

Gates’s papers wore bequeathed by him to 
Joel Borlow. In 1847 they^were in the 
possoBsioii of the New York Historical So- 
ciety in twenty-two volumes, besides a large 
mass unbound. Part of another portion of 
his papers, in tho possession of Thomas 
Addis ISinmet of New York, was published 
in the ‘ Magazine of American Historj,’ 
October 1880. Copies of some of the papers 
are contained in the Sparks MSS, in the 
Harvard College Library, and there ere oc- 
casional letters in the Trumbull MSS. in the 
possession of the Massaohusetts Historical 
Society. Letters from Gates ate to be 
found in the New York Historical Society's 
‘Collections’ (1871-6), in the ‘Proeoodinp’ 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
xir. 281, and in the papers of M^or-general 
John Thomas in private hands. Several let- 
ters to Washington arc contained in Sparks's 
‘ Oorrospondenoe of the Hevolution.’ 

[Appleton’s Cyol^mdia of American Bb 
graphy ; ’Winsor’s Hist, of America, vole. ri. 
viii. ; Bancroft's Hist, of the TJnit^ States; 
Annual Begister, index; Gent, Mag. index; 
■Sparks’s Life of Washington, Boston, 1852; 
Lossing’s Life and Times of Schuyler, 1873; 
OarrJngton’s Battles of tho American Berolu- 
lion, 1870 ; Stone’s Campaign of Lieutenant- 
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’'Z^'BuiEoyae. 1877 ; I- N. Arnold's Life of 
r„S Sid. 1880; Adams’s Works, Boston. 
?«f-ff.lWnaon’s Memoirs, Philadelphia, 1816; 
SSb Life and Oorrcspondenee of B«r- 
^ ° e 1876 • Lowell’s Heesians in the Eevolu- 
■ h L. Sehuyler’s Correspondonee and 
n^marks on Bancroft’s Hist, of the Northern 
CamSfl 1777 , New York, 1867; Sparkle 
rnnLrandenceoftho Revolution. Boston, 18o3, 
I. ; li iii. • Mag. of American Hist. vol. v. 
Jassimi 286- 877..vHi. /98: Hist. M,SS, 

^oo.m.9tbEep.App.iu.lfl3:porawaUisto^^ 
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ton 1822, vol. i. i Burgoynes State of the 
Eiredition from Oannda, 1780; Letters and 
Joiunals of Mrs. Geneial Hiedosel, 1867 ; Trum- 
tnll’s Beminisoencos, 1811, pp. 2S-38; Leo 
Papers in Colloctions of New York Hist. Soc. 
]871'6 : Murdoch’s Hist, of Nova Scotia, 1866, 
ii 180, 411 : Williams’s Hist, of Vermont, Bur- 
lington, 1869, vol. ii. : Jones’s Hist, of tho 
Campaign for tho Comiuest of Canada, Phila- 
delphis, 1882; Mrs. Walworth’s Battles of 
Saratoga, 1891; Stone’s Visits to the Saratoga 
Battle Grounds, 1895.] E, 1. C, 


GATT, JOHN (1493f-1663f), author of 
the earliest protcatantwork in Soottisli prose, 
is conjectured to hove been born at St, Johns- 
town (Perth) about 1493. IJa niatriouktod 
at St. Andrews in 1600, graduated B.A. in 
1610, and M.A. in the following year. 
Before 1683, possibly ns elioplain to the 
Scots merchants, he moved to Malmii in 
Sw^en, then in the Danish king’s posses- 
sion. Malmii had been one of tho earliest 
towns in northern Europe to adopt the lle- 
iormation, and here in 1633 John lioohstra- 
ten, the well-known protestont, printed 
Gan's ‘RiohtVay to the lungdome of Heuine,’ 
of whirii only one copy is known to be ex- 
tant. Chalmers and Laing thought Gau's 
work original, but M. Soniienstein Wendt 
pointed out in 1860 that it was a close, 
though not a literal, translation of Christiem 
Pedersen's ' Den rotte vey till Ilierameriges 
Rige,’ a Banish book originally printed at 
Antwerp in 1631. Extracts from the only 
known copy of Gau’s book were printed in 
the 'Baimatyne Club Miecellany,’ vol. iii. 
(1827, 4to) ; this copy is now at Jlritwoll, 
and in 1886 the whole work was edited for 
the Scottish Text Society by Professor 
Alexander Perrier Mitchell [q. v. Suppl.] ; 
the transcription was done by Mr. li, E. 
Graves, and a glossary was supplied by Mr. 
T. G. Law. 

In 1686 Gau married Birgitta, the daugh- 
ter of a citinen of Malmo, and about the 
same time he moved to Copenhagen, where 
he became prebendary of the church of Our 


Lady, and where Erasmus was one of his 
fellow-cbaplains. lie died at Copenhagen 
about 1563, his wife having predeceased him 
in 1651, leaving a daughter aged seven and 
infant twins. ’I'ho funeral sermon, preached 
by Bishop Peter Falladius, was published at 
Itjbbenhavn in 1867, and is reprinted in 
Mitchell’s edition of the ‘Ilioht Vay’ (pp. 
,vxv-vi). 

[Prefaces to reprints in Bannatyne Club 
Miscell. vol. iii. and sd. Mitchell, 1888; 
Loriiner's Patrick Hamilton, p. 240 ; Eo'rdam’e 
Ny Kirkehistorieke Samlinger, vol. ii, (1860). 
There is no allusion to Gan in the works of 
Knox, Calderwood, or Spottiswood.] 

A, E. P. 


GAY, JOHN (1699-1746), philosophical 
writer, horn in 1699, was the second son of 
James Gay (d. 1 June 1720), rector of Up- 
ton Pyne in Devonshire, by his wife Eliza- 
beth (d. October 1782), daughter of Nicholas 
Hooper of Fulbrook, Brauntoii, in the some 
county. Tho poet John Gay [q.v.] was hie 
cousin. He was educated at Tiverton gram- 
mar Bobool, and entered at Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge, on 10 Jon. 1717-8. He 
was elected Blundell scholar on 12 Jan., and 
graduated B.A. in 1721 ond M.A. in 1726. 
On 24 Jan. 1728-4 he was elected a fellow. 
While in itsidence he held the offices of 
Ilobrew lecturer, Greek lecturer, and eeole- 
siaslical history lecturer. 

Gay is remembered on account of the 
' Preliminary Dissertation ' by him, preRxed 
to the translation by Edmund Law [q.v.] of 
the archbishop of Dublin's ‘ Essay on tho 
Origin of Evil,' which appeared in 1781 
[see Kino, Wiluam, 1650-1729]. This 
short treatise is one of the most interesting 
and important contributions to the utilitor 
rian principle, which was frequently-expressed 
at a later time by the formula, ' the peatest 
happiness of the greatest number, "an ex- 
pression, however, which is not used by 
Gay. David Hartley (1706-1767) [q. vi] 
states that Gay’s dissertation first suggestea 
the theo^ of the possibility of deducing in- 
telleotual emotions from association, 
he afterwards elaborated in 1749 in his 
' Observations on Man.’ Of more importance 
is the fact that Abraham Tucker [q.v.] and 
William Paley [q.v.] a-fterwards adopted a 
position almost exactly similar to Gay's. 
The views of Richard Cumberland (1681- 
1718) [q.v.] bear most analogy to those of 
Gay among his predecessors. 

In 1732 Gay resigned his fellowship and 
was presented to the vicarage of ■Wilshamp- 
etead in Bedfordshire. He died on 18 July 
1746, and was buried at Wilshampstead on 
22 July. By his wife Elizabeth he had 
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two sons and four daughters. Gay’s disserta- 
tion was originally anonymous, but in 1768, 
after his death, a fourth edition of the 
' Essay on the Origin of Evil’ appeared, in 
which it was stated that it was chiefly com- 
posed by him. A fifth edition appeared in 
1781. An article on ‘ The Ethical System of 
Gay ’ appeared in March 1897 in the ‘ Philo- 
sophicm Review ’ of Roston. 

[Information kindly given by the Master of 
Sidney Sussex College ; Vivian's Visitations of 
the County of Devon, 1896, p. 39i ; Bedfortl- 
shire Notes and Queiies, ii. 278 j Stephen’s Eng- 
lish Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1881, 
ii. 63, 109.] E. I. C. 

GEDDES, Sib WILLIAM DUGUID 
(18^8-1900), professor of Greek and principal 
of Aberdeen University, born on 21 Nov. 
1828, was son of John Geddes, n faiuuer of 
Fenar, Huntly, and his wife, tlie^ daughter 
of Peter Maconochie, farnier, of Keithmore, 
Banftshire. He was educated at Elgin 
academy until 1812, when he entered Uni- 
versity and King's College, Aberdeen, gra- 
duating M.A. in March 1816, when ho was 
only seventeen. In the same year he was ap- 
pointed parish schoolmaster of Gamria, end 
m 16i^ classical master at Aberdeen grammar 
school. He became rector of the grammar 
school in 1863, and in 1865 was elected 
professor of Greek at University and King’s 
College. In the same year he published a 
‘ Great Grammar,’ which reached a seven- 
teenth edition in 1883 (new edit. 1888, second 
issue 1893). In 1860, when the unifloation 
of Aberdeen took place, Geddes became pro- 
fessor of Greek in the united uuiversity. IIo 
held this post until 1886, and was largely 
instrumental in reviving and reforming the 
study of Greek in Scottish universities. In ' 
1885 ho was elected principal and vice- 1 
cliancellor of Aberdeen, in succession to Dr. | 
Pirie. lie was created LL.D. of Edinburgh 
in 1876, Litt.D. of Dublin in 1893, was 
knighted in 1892, and died at the Ohanonry I 
Lodge, Old Aberdeen, on 9 Fob. 1 900. He 
married on 28 April 1869 Rachel Robertson , ' 
daughter of William 'White, morohaut, of 
Aberdeen j she survived him, with au only 
daughter, Rachel Blanche, who married on 
23 .lune 1887 Mr. John narrower, professor 
of Greek at Aberdeen. 

Besides ths ‘ Greek Grammar ’Geddes pub- 
lished in 1878 * The Problem of the Ilomeric 
Poems,’ which developed a theory similar to 
that of George Grote [q. v.], and was com- 
mended by Gladstono and Freeman. Ills 
edition of Plato’s ‘ Phsedo’ (1863, new edit. 
1886) was a scholarly work. lie also pub- 
lished ‘Principles of Latinity' (1800), ‘Flos- 


culi Greeoi Boreales’ (1882band^S;r-T 
Charaotenstics of the Celtic Raca’ naa” 
and edited for the New Spaldiuo' cinK it ’ 
ounarBasilicM Sancti Mncarii Alartin!. 
g88|and ‘Musa Latina SSif 

[Geddos’s 'Works in Brit. Mm. Libr . 
son’s Officers and Graduates of Univakav 
King’s Ooll. Aberdeen, pp. 67, 293 saa • 

Who, 1900; Burke’s Kerage: ’9 
10 Fab. 1900; Athenemn, 1900, i. 293, 

GENTLEMAN, TOBIAS (Vieui 
writer on the herring fishery, was < berm V 
fisherman s sonne by the seashore,’ and an J 
his ‘youthful time about fialmr affeitr 
whereby I am more skilfull in nets, IbeT 
and hookes then in Rethorioke, Logicke n't 
learned hookes.’ About 1612 be wae con 
suited by John Keymer [q. v. SuppU, „bo 
was colleotuig information about the beirmv 
fisheries with a view to stimulating their 
development. Gentleman gave Keym«the 
benefit of his exporienoo, but, nothing bavuiff 
come of Ills scheme, Gentleman dstermiaed 
to publiih his collections himself. Tbeyan- 
pearod in 1614, under the title ‘ Vi'n to 
Weollh and to employ ships’ maiiners; or 
a plaino description what great profits it 
will bring unto tliu Commonwealth of Eni- 
land, by the erecting, building, and adven- 
turing of busses to sea a-fislimg. '^Yitll a 
true Relation of the inestimoble wealth that 
is yearely taken out of his Maiesties Seas 
by the lloUaiiders by their numbers of 
Busses, Pinkes, and Lineboates . . . and also 
a Discourse of the Sea Coost Towns of Eng- 
land,. . .’London, Nathaniel Butter, 4toj 
dedicated to Henry, earl of Northampton 
and warden of the Cinque ports. Notbing 
more is kuowu of Gentleman, but in 16B0 a 
now edition of his book, with an address to 
the reader instead of the dedication, and 
other alterations, appeared as ‘ The Best 'V'ny 
to mako England tho richest and wealthiest 
country in Europe by Advancing the Fish- 
ing Trade’ (Loudon, foL); it was also in- 
cluded in the ' JIarleian Miscellany,' ed. 1744, 
Tol. iii., and ed. 1808, vol. viil. Gentleman’s 
scheme was similar to that propounded by 
Robert llitohcock [q. v. Suppl J in his ‘ Po- 
litique Platt for a Prince’ (1681), and both 
Hitchcock and Gentleman are commended 
by Thomos Mun [q. v.J Gerard Malynes 
[q. V.] also gives an abridgment of Gentle- 
man’s book lu his 'Lex Mercatoria’ (16S2), 
chap, xlvii. 

[Editions of Gentleman’s book in Brit. Mns, 
Libr. ; Thomas Mun’s England's Treasury by 
Forruign Trade, 1664, cap. xix. ; Falgrars's 
Diet, of Political Economy.] A. F. F, ^ 
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. "SSioiT, CHARLES (1843-1890), 
/.wlist. was born of bumble patentage in 
■ fhe Isle of Man in 1843, and moved witb 
hb varents to Glasgow at an earljr age. 
After receiving an elementary education at 
Ghsgow be became a clerk, but before the 
IL of eeventeen obtained an engagement 
Ma local paper. During Charles Kean’s 
visit to Glasgow in 1800, Gibbon contri- 
buted to his paper an account of Kean's 
acting. Kean was pleased, and, calling at 
the newspaper office, made Gibbon’s nC'^ 
ouiintence. A year or so later Gibbon mi- 
meted to London, publishing in 1804 a tbree- 
volame novel, ‘Dangerous Connexions,’ 
which reached a second edition in 1876. 
'The Dead Heart’ followed in 1863, and 
before his death Gibbon had published some 
thirty novek, the best of which were ‘Robin 
Gray’ (1869 i other editions 1879 and 1877) 
jud ‘For Lack of Gold' (1871; other edi- 
tiiMis 1873 and 1877). Gibbon's Fioottish 
uorels have been compared with those of 
ICilliam Black [q. v. Suppl,), and though 
he possessed none of the mmlities of a great 
novelist, his pictures of Scottish life were 
the result of personal knowledge, and not 
mere imitation, Gibbon also edited ‘The 
Casguet of Literature’ (6 vols, 1873-4), and 
wrote a tediotis ‘ life ’ (2 vols. 1878) of Georgo 
Combe [q. v.l, in whoso theories ho was in- 
teiested. Ill-health compelled him to spend 
Us later years on the east coast, and ho died 
at Great Yarmouth on 10 Aug. 1800. He 
was married and left issue. 

[East Anglian Handbook, 1891, pp, 191, 202; 
Annual Beg. 1890, p, 178 ; Atheumum, 1800, ii. 
265; 'Kmes, 22 Ang, 1890 j (libbon't. Works in 
Brit. Mbs Libr.; notes supplied by Mr. Wil- 
liam Freeland of Glasgow,] A. F. P. 

GIBSON, JOHN (1817-1892), architect, 
second son of Richard Gibson, a well-to-do 
farmer and horse-breeder, was horn at Castle 
Bromwich, near Birmingham, in May 1817, 
After a short training in joinery, under n 
Birmingham builder, he entered tho office of 
Joseph Aloysius Hansom [q. v.l the architect 
of the BiriniuBham town hall, whence, in 
1886, his articles being interrupted by the 
bankruptcy of his master, he passed for the 
remaining three years of his pupilage into the 
charge of (Sir) Charles Barry [q, v.l "With 
Barry he worked, first at Foley Place, Lon- 
don, and subsequently at ‘Westminster, 
whither the office and etaff were transferred 
during the designing of the Houses of Par- 
liament, in the drawings for whitffi Gibson 
had a share. He remained with Barry for 
six years after completion of pupilage, and 
his opening of independent practice was 


coincident with the competition of designs 
for the National Bank of Scotland in Glas- 
gow (1844), In this Gibson, who submitted 
a correct Italian design, was successful 
among many rivals, andhis original concep- 
tion was carried out in all essential features. 
Other works rapidly ensued, of which the 
earliest and not the least important was the 
Romanesque Bloomsbury Chapel (1847) ; it 
was followed in 1848 by the offices of the 
Imperial Iimurance Company in Old Broad 
Street, and in 1849 by the church in Oharle- 
cote Park, Warwickshire, erected for Mrs. 
Lucy, -whoso family entrusted him with the 
restoration of Charlecote House, and secured 
for him, by iutroduotion to Lady Willoughby 
do Broke in 1800, hi? most imporlaut ecole- 
aiastical -work, the designing of Bodelwyddan 
Ohurch, near St. AsmiK 
After designing tension Church, near 
Lichfield, and Brunswick Buildings, Nsw 
Street, Birmingham, Gibson built in 1853 a 
house and studio for F. R. Plekersgill, R.A., 
at Highgate, and Coinbroke Sohools, and in 
1866 Myton Grange, both in Warwickshire. 

The latter was an Elizabethan residence a 

favourite class of work witli Gibson, who 
devoted himself chiefly to oountry houses and 
banks. Alterations at Plas Power, near Wrex- 
ham, and Wroxton Abbey, near Banbury, 
were entrusted to Gibson in 1863, and m 
1801 thebuilding of Woodooto, near Warwick. 

In 1804 ha began bis long and successful con- 
nection with the National Provincial Bank 
of England, for wliicli in this yonr he built, 
in a dignified classic style, the head offices in 
Threndnoedle Street, and subsequently branch 
office? at Tamworth, Salisbury, Southampton, 
Birmingham, Nowoastle, Golosbead, Middles- 
borougb, Stookton-on-Tees, Durham, Sun- 
derland, and elsewhere. The chief London 
branches designed by him were those in 
Baker Street and Piccadilly, the latter being 
not the premises now occupied by tho hank, 
but No. 312, further east. Between 1803 and 
1870 he undertook various works for the 
Fielden family, or under their nomination, 
such as Dobvoyd Oastle, the Unitarian chapel 
inTodmordon, and the town hall in the same 
town. In 1866 ho designed the Molyneux 
mausoleum in Konsal Green cemetery ; in 
1868, the chancel of St. Nicholas, Warwiolc ; 
in 1871, Niitfield I’riory, Red Hill, and ad- 
ditions to Guy’s Olitr, Warwick; in 1873, 
Bersham Church and Imberhome, a house 
near East Grinetead; in 1874, Bix Church, 
near Henley ; and in 1876 the City Bank, 
Exeter, In 1876 Gibson was engaged to 
build the offices of the Sooiety for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in Northumberland 
Avenue, to which a top story was subss- 
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quently added by Alfred Waterhouse, II.A. 
Among the lest -works he undertook -were 
Child's Bank, Temple Bar ; the church and 
Tioarage at Old Milverton, near Leamington, 
both in 1878; and in 1883 the bank at 
Lincoln. After this period Gibson appears 
to ha-ve retired from practice, hut in 1890 he 
received, in recognition of his works as an 
architect, the gold medal of the Iloyal In- 
stitute of British Architects, a body to which 
he had been elected as associate in 1849 and 
fellow in 1863. Ho served at various periods 
on its council, and became a vice-president, 

Gibson died of pneumonia on 23 Dee. 1892, 
at his residence, 13 Great Queen Street, West- 
minster, and was buried in Kensol Green 
cemetery on the 28th. 

[Notice by W. H. Brakspear in R. I. B. A. 
Journal, January 1803, ix. 118; Times, 24, 27, 
and 28 Dec. 1892.] P. W. 

GILBERT, Sib JOHN (1817-1897), his- 
torical painter and draughtsman on wood, 
was born at Blackheath on 21 July 1817. 
Ilis father, George Feli.v Gilbert , who came 
of a Derbyshire family, had been a captain in 
the royal East Loudon militia, hut had 
adopted, on that regiment being disbanded, 
the profession of a land and estate agent. 
A Blackheath neighbour, the senior partner 
in the Arm of Dickson & Bell, estate agents, 
found a place for young Gilbert, on leaving 
school in 1833, in his own ofhee, which was 
situated in Charlotte Row, a contiunalion of 
Walbrook, since demolished, and commanded 
a view of the side-door of the Mansion Uouse, 
The lad, who wqs born to he an artist, not 
a clerk, spent muck of his time in sketching 
on the omce paper the busy life of tho great 
city thoroughfare which he saw from tho 
windows, and especially tho disjilays of civic 
pomp wliioJi were frequently to be seen 
ni the neighbourhood of the Mansion House. 
He feasted his eyes on gorgeous coaches, 
liveries, and trappings, and stored his me- 
mory with a stock of information which was 
of the greatest use in his subsequent career. 
He spent many leisure hours in watching 
military displays on Wool-wioh Common, 
where ne skatolied the manmuvres of the 
royal horse artillery and other troop.<i, and 
made accurate notes of their uniforms. After 
two years spent at the city oflice his parents 
decided to let him follow his bent, and he 
devoted himself to learning ovorv voriety 
of technique which -was likely to be of use 
to him : painting in oils, water-colours, and 
lre.sco, modelling, carving, drawing on paper, 
wood, and stone, engraving and otching. In 
all these arts he was mainly self-taught, for 
he frequented no school and had no regular 1 


instruction except 

colour from George Lance, the p£t« 

In 1636 he made his first aureamnn,. 
exhibitor with two drawings^ of 
subjects in Suffolk Street, ?nd in 183 ??^ 
sent two oil-paintings, subjects from-Ir^® 
hoe and (Md Mortality,’ to the British^ 
stitution. He continued for monv , 
contribute frequently to both these eS' 
tione. Some of the more important of t 
pictures m mis (for y m all), exhibited « 
the British Institution, were ‘ Brunett» 
Phillis ’ (1844), ‘ King Henry YHl” k??? 
‘The Disgrace of Wolsey’ (1849]^ iTh’ 
Charge of Prince Rupert’s Cavalry’ (186 "1 

(1842, 1864, 186( ). A portrait exhibited in 
1838 was his first contribution to the 
Academy. This was followed by ‘Holtem 
painting tho Portrait of Anne Boleyn ’ two 
Bulgpcts from ‘Don Quixote’ (184^, isyi 
‘Charlemagne inspecting the SchooV 
(1846), ‘ louchatone and the Shepherd' 

( 1860), and ‘The Destruction of Joh’sFlotk’ 
(1861). After 1851 he e.xhibited no mots 
pictures at the Ro^al Academy till 1867, 

In spite of all his industry with the bniah 
Gilbert’s chief employment during these 
years had been in black-and-white -work for 
book illustration and pictorial journslism, 
Wlien he was about twenty some of his 
pen-nnd-ink drawings had come into the 
hands of tho well-known ooUeetor, John 
Sheepshanks, who showed them to Mul- 
ready. The latter discerned Gilbert’s great 
aptitude for illustration, and advised him 
to seek employment in drawing on -wood. 
Ho began in 1838 by illustrating a book of 
nursery rhymes, and soon devoted most of 
his time to this branch of art. He illns- 
tratod the works of most of the E^lish 
poete ; for instance, Oowper (IMl) ; ftps. 
Goldsmith, Burns, and others included in 
Koutledge’s ‘British Poets’ (1868, &c.); 
‘ Evangeline ’ (1866), Longfellow’s ‘Poems’ 
fl868, &c.), Scott (1867), Wordsworth 
(1859), Milton (1864), and many others. 
Among religious compositions may be men- 
tioned his fifty illustrations to the Book of 
Job (1857), ‘ The Proverbs of Solomon illus- 
trated by Historical Parallels’ (1868), ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress (1860), and Fox’s ‘Book 
of hlartyrs’ (1806). He also illustrated 
many novels and toles for hoys by Ains- 
-worth, Marryat, Kingston, and other writere; 
a variety of miscellaneous hooks for children, 
and numerouB hooks of ballads and other 
anthologies. But the moat famous of all 
his illustrations are those which he de- 
signed for Howard Staunton’s editioo of 



^iS^l^ublished by RoutledM in I 

luthly parts, beginning mDeceinbor 1866. , 


Cffbole work was issued in three volumes 
■ 1880 A complete set of proofs of the 
woodcuts, engraved by the brothers Dalsiel, 
. • jjjg pfint-rooxii o.t th .0 Britisli Miifidum j 
Hev are 839 ‘u number, including the tail- 
Itces to each play. They have been juatly 
»nfl several reprints have appeared. 


&her writer of whom, as ot bUakespoare 
ind Scott, Gilbert was throughout hU life a 
devoted admirer, was Cervantes. In addi- 
tion to numerous pictures inspired by ‘Don 
Ouiiote,’ Gilbert designed a sot of illustra- 
tions for an edition of the work published in 

^^GUbert must also be regarded as one of 
the pioneers of pictorial journallam. lie 
had contributed a few drawings to ‘Punch’ 
in its early days, including a design for the 
covet used in 1843, but he soon left the 
naper in consequence of a disagreement with 
tL editor, Douglas Jen'old, who said that ! 
he did not want a llubcns on the statF. j 
When Herbert Ingram founded the ‘ Illus- 
trated London News ’ in 184d, he at once 
secured Gilbert's services, and from the first 
number published on 14 May in that year 
forapariod of about thirty years Gilbert was 
the mainstay of the paper. His fertility and ! 
quiclcneas were amazing, and it is estimated 
^t his contriWions to the paper, all dravvn ! 
by Umeelf upon the wood-bloolt, amount to 
about thirty thousand. It was quite usual 
for the editor to send a messoiigor to Gil- 
bert'a house at Blackheath with a wood- 
block and a request for a drawing of a 
given subject ; Gubort would improvise and 
complete m an hour or so a drawing ready 
for me engraver to out in facsimile. When 
large subjects were required, covering two 
pages or more of the newspaper, Gilbert | 
would first sketch the whole subject very 
slightly in ink, and then complete the draw- 
ing in sections, unscrewing each portion of 
the composite block of boxwood as it was 
finished, and passing it on to the engraver, 
while he continued his work on the next 
piece of wood, with a perfeot recollection of 
its relation to the whole design. lie was ' 
slyvays very successful with those civic and ! 
military pageants and displays of pioturesgue i 
ceremonial, which he had loved to draw in { 
his early days. 

Besides other periodicals and newspapers, 
the 'London Journal,’ founded in 1846, used 
to contain for man^ years a regular weekly 
wntribution by Gilbert in the shape of an 
iUustration to the melodramatic and sensa- 
tional serials which that journal published. 
A oomplete set of these woodcuts, very 


superior as works of art to the fiction which 
gave rise to them, was preserved by Gilbert 
himself and presented to the Guildhall 
library. The British Museum also possesses 
proofs of the woodcuts to four novels pub- 
lished in the ‘London Journal' from 1863 
to 1864. Gilbert also contributed to ‘ Eey- 
nolds'a Miscellany.’ He drew upon stone a 
series of ‘ Chronological Pictures of English 
History’ (1843-3); thirty-three of these 
lithographs are his work, the lemalning five 
that of Waterhouse Hawkins. lie etched 
some illustrations to Carleton’s ‘ Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry.’ He was the 
author of ‘ Fragments towards the History 
of Stained Gloss and the Sister Arts of the 
Middle Agee,’ of which only one part was 
published, in 1843. 

An important event in Gilbert's career 
was his election as an associate of the Old 
(now Hoyal) Water-colour Sooiety, which 
took place on 9 Fob, 1662. He was elected 
a full member on 13 June 1854. From that 
time till his death Gilbert’s connection with 
the society was intimate and uninterrupted. 
He exhibited about 370 water-colours in the 
society's gallery, and it was on his initiative 
that the first experimental exhibition of 
sketches was held in the winter of 1862, 
which led to the establishment of regular 
winter e.xhibitions. Ho was elected presi- 
dent on the retirement of Frederick 'Tayler 
[q.v.] in June 1871 ; he resigned the appoint- 
ment in 1888, but was unanimously re-elected 
and ]>er5uadcd to continue in office. On his 
election as president Gilbert received the 
honour of knighthood j the compliment was 
oll'ered and accepted in August 1871, and 
actually conferred on 14 March 1873. In 
the meanwhile Gilbert, who bad resumed 
his contributions to the Royal Academy ex- 
hibitions in 1807, was elected an associate 
of the academy on 30 Jan. 1873. He exhi- 
bited in that year 'King Charles leaving 
■Westminster Hall,' and in 1873 one of his 
best pictures, ‘Naseby.’ On 29 June 1876 
he was elected an academician, ‘ Richard 11 
resiening the Crown to Bolingbroke,’ now 
at tue 'Walker Art Galley, Liverpool, was 
his diploma picture. Aner that time he 
was rarely absent from the Hoynl Academy 
exhibitions, to whioh he contributed in all 
more than fifty works. In 1878 his ‘ Doge 
and Senators of Tenice ’ excited much ad- 
miration at the Paris exhibition, and the 
artist was appointed chevalier of the legion 
of honour, lie received similar compliments 
in Austria and Belgium, and was honoroy 
member of several British and colonial 
societies of artists. 

About 1886 Gilbert formed the resolution 
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of selling no more of his pictures, ■with a 
view to presenting a collection of them to 
the nation. lie made the intention public in 
April 1 893, and the gift took effect in that year, 
when he di'vided a number of his pictures 
between the municipal galleries of London, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester. 
The corporation of London acknowledged 
the gift by presenting Sir John Gilbert with 
the freedom of the city. A volume of collo- 
type reproductions of the pictures presented 
to the Guildhall Gallery, with an introduc- 
tion by Mr. A. Q. Temple, F.S.A., was pub- 
lished in the same vear. Gilbert also pre- 
sented a collection of his sketch-books to the 
Eoyal Academy. 

Almost the whole of Gilbert's uneventful 
and industrious life was passed at Black- 
heath, where he died, unmarried, at his 
residence in Vanbrugh Park on 5 Oct. 1697. 
He was buried in Lewisham cemetery. 

Gilbert was before all things a draughts- 
man, and is likely to be remembered rather 
as an illustrator than as a painter. In 
water-colour his technique was largely 
determined by his practice in black-antf- 
white. lie would model his surfaces 
with tho brush as if he were hatching 
with pen or pencil. Alike in water-colour 
and in oils he was a powoii'ul colourist, with 
a special fondness for rod; his shadows 
wore often too black. Of the old masters he 
owed most to Rubens, something to Rem- 
brandt ; while in landscape he has been com- 
pared to Salvator Rosa and to Qaspar 
Poussin. In the English school he is most 
nearly allied to Cattormole, whom he sur- 
passes, however, in vigour and rapidity of 
movement. While he led a reaction 
against the caricature of Cruilcslmnk and the 
sentimental style of the annuals, he was 
wholly uuiiijlueuced by the contemporary 
‘ pre-Raphaelite ’ movement. He was never 
realistic, and it was not the art or literature 
of the middle ages, but their stirring life 
and picturesque costume, that inspired his 
robust and manly art. Ills subjects, whether 
suggested hy poets or novelists, hjf history 
or by his own fanciful reconstruction of tho 
past, were always romantic, but seldom 
theatrical or mannered. 

[Roget’s Hist, of the Old ■Watar-colour So- 
ciety, ii. SSS-BS ; Titnos, 7 Oct. 1887 ; Athe- 
oeeurn, 0 Oct. 1897 i Memoir hy M. H. Spiel- 
mann iu Magazine of Art, 1888, p, 58.] 

0. D, 

GILBERT, Sib JOHN THOMAS (1829- 
1898), Irish historian and antiquary, was 
bom at 23 Jervis Street, Dublin, on 28 Jan. 
1829. His father, John Gilbert (d. 1883), 
was an English protestant of Devonshire 


origin, who early in the oenturv hiiTT 
Wished himself in Dublin in tla S,. 
wine trade, and for many veora 
post of consul at Dublin In 

Algarve; his mother Eleanor, dauibL S 
Henry Costello of Dublin, was w tish 
woman and a Roman catholic Fmn, u- 
fother Gilbert derived great powers of 
dustry and accuracy ; from his mother 
brought him up m the Roman catbolicffl 
he inherited the strong Irish feeline aJ 

religious devotion whichmarked him thm, , eh 

life. His childhood was spent for the most 

part at Branackstown, co. Meath, where ha 

acquired an abiding knowledge and love of 
nature; and his boyhood was divided bt 
tween Beotive College, Dublin, and PiioT 
Park College, Bath. ’ 

Gilbert’s antiquarian tastes manifested 
themselves early. In 1861, at the see of 
twenty-twm, ho contributed to the ‘fcsh 
Quarterly Review’ an essay on the ‘His- 
torical Literature of Ireland.' But the first- 
fruits of this early enthusiasm appeared in 
a series of papers on * The Streets of Dnh- 
lin,’ published in 1862-6 in the ‘Irish 
Quarterly Review.’ This work was expanded 
into liis woll-known ' History of the City of 
Dublin,’ puWishod in 1801, a’ work which at 
once took rank ns tho standard authority or 
the subject, otid which won for him the Onn- 
ningham gold medal of tho Eoyal Irish Aca- 
demy in 1802. 

In 1860 Gilbert became, in conjunction 
with James Ilentborn Todd [q. v.], hon. 
seoretaiy to the Irish Celtic and Archieo- 
logioal Society. In the work of this society 
he wos associated with nn eminent band of 
students of Irish antiquities, which included 
such men as Sir william “Wilds [q, v.], 
Eugene O'Ciiny [q. vj, John O’Donovan, 
Goorgo Petrio [q. vJ, Ouarles Graves [q. v. 
Suppl.] (afterwards Bishop of Limerick), and 
Sir Thomas Larcom [q. v!j, and ‘ to the eset- 
tiouB of tho two seorutanes it ■was mainly 
owing that that society was for many years 
able to continue its publication of various 
works of tho utmost importance in the his- 
toiy of Ireland.’ 

^n 1863 Gilbert publishod a series of 
papers, subsequently collected in bis ‘ His- 
tory, Position, and Treatment of tbs Public 
Records of Ireland, by an Irish Archivist,’ in 
which he called aitontion to the defects in 
tho trontmont of Irish historical documents 
in the ‘ Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls 
of Chancery in Ireland,’ published under 
the authority of the treasury. _ His attacks 
upon the competence of the’ editors led to a 
discussion in the House of Commons on 
16 July 1868, in which the acouracy of tho 


defended by the government; 
i t the leiritimaoT of Gilbert’s oritioisms was 
in the fullest way by hja 


.li. new public record office at Dublin. On 
the constitution of this office in 1867 ailberb 
wU with the general approval of the pubhc, 
rnpointed secretary, and retained this post 
nntil 1876; abolished. 

From the date of the publication of his 
'History of Dublin’ to his death, Gilbert’s 
life was devoted to historical and antiqiiarian 
research. In 1866 he published his ‘ History 
of the Viceroys of Irdand ’ [down to 1600j, 
and ftom that time quitted the field of ori- 
einal authorship in exchange for that of 
research, ultimately revealing more of the 
liiddeii or forgotten eoiiroes of Irish history 
than had been done before by any single 
student. Although his work was not free 
jiom error, its value has been warmly ao- 
taowledged by Mr. Leckyand Mr. Gardiner 
in their respective histones. 

A considerable part of GilbcTt’s lime was 
riven to the afthirs of the Eoyal Irish Aca- 
demy, of which lie became o member in 
165^, and was for more than thirty-four 
years librarian. At his suggestion the 
council of the academy began the pub! i cal ion, 
under his editorship, of their collection of 
ancient Irish manuscripts. Ho also acted 
for mony years as an inspector under the 
historical manuscripts commission, reporting 
on many public and private collections, and 
editing for that commission a portion of the 
papers of the Marquis of Ormonde. He like- 
wise edited for the corporation of Dublin the 
valuable ' Calendar of Anolent Decords of 
Dublin,' which had reached the year 1780 at 
the time of his death. 

Gilbert held many honorary offices of public 
trust, such as the vice-presidency of the 
Royal Irish Academy. The Boy al U niversity 
conferred on him tho honorary degree of 
tiLD, in 1693. In 1897 he was knighted. 
Gilbert's life for nearly fifty yours was passed 
at his house, Villa Novo, Blodtrook, near 
Dublin, where he formed on almost unique 
collection of Irish historical and urchmolo- 
gical works; this since his death was ac- 
quired by the corporation of Dublin. 

Gilbert died on S3 May 1898, through 
heart failure. He married in 3891 Bosa, 
second daughter of Joseph Stevenson Mul- 
hoUand, M.D., of BeltW, who survived 
him. 

Gilbert wrote and edited the following: 
1. I Historical Essays on Ireland,’ from the 
‘ Irish Quarterly Eeview,’ 1861, 8vo. 2. ‘ Cel- 
tic Records and Historical Becords of Ire- 


land,’ from the ‘ Irish Quarterly Review, 
1862, 8vo. 3. ‘ History of the City of Dub- 
lin^' 1864-9, 3 vols. 8vo. 4. ‘ Ancient His- 
toricalIri8hManuscripts,’1861,8vo, 6. ‘Pub- 
lic Records of Ireland. Letters by an Irish 
Archivist,’ 1863-4, 8vo. 6. ' History of the 
Viceroys of Ireland,’ 1866, 8vo. 7. ‘ Leah- 
har na H-Uidhre,’ R,I.A., 1870, fol. 8. ‘His- 
toric and Municipal Documents of Ireland,’ 
1870, 6to. 9. ‘ Facsimiles of National Manu- 
scripts of Ireland,’ 1874-84, 6 vols, fol. 
10. ‘LeabharBreae,’R.LA., 1876, fol. 11. 'A 
Contemporarv History of Afihirs in Ireland 
from 1641 to 1062,’ 1879-80, 4 vols, 4to. 
12. ‘ History of the Irish Confederation and 
the War in Ireland, 1641-9,’ 1882-91, 7 vols. 
4to. 13. ‘ Chartularies of St. Mary’s Abbey, 
Dublin,’ 188 i, 2 vols. 8vo. 14, ‘Account of 
Facsimiles of National Manuscripts of Ire- 
land,’ 1684, 8vo. 16. ‘ Calendar of the An- 
cient Records of Dublin in possession of tho 
Municipal Corporation, 1171-1780,’ 1889-98, 
7 vols. 8vo. 10. ‘ Register of the Abbey of 
St. Thomas, Dublin, ° 1689, 8vo. 17. ‘A 
Jacobite Narrative of the War in Ireland, 
1888-1691,’ 1893, 4to, 18. ‘ Documents re- 
lating to Ireland, 1796-1804,’ 1893, 4to. 
10. ‘ Narrative of Clementina Maria Stuart, 
1710-1736,’ 1894, 4(o. 20, ‘An Account 
of Farliament House, Dublin,’ 1806, 4to. 
21. ' Orede Mibi, the most ancient Register 
of the Archbishops of Dublin before the Re- 
formation, A,D, 1276,’ 1807, 4to. He also 
left unfinished ‘ Popers connected with the 
Jacobites of Ireland,’ and wrote numerous 
articles in the Reports Nos, I. to XV, of the 
Royal Commission on Historical Manuscripts, 
and in the ‘ Athenmum,’ ‘ Dublin Review, 
‘Irish Times,' ‘iPreoman’s Journal,’ Royal 
Lrish Academy publications, ' Irish Quarterly 
Review,’ and other periodicals. 

[Life, by Lady Gilbert, 19bS; Ptoceedings of 
the Boym Irish Academy, Srd ser, voL v. 
(Minutes), 309-12.] 0. L. F. 

GILBERT, WILLIAM (1760 P-1826 P), 
poet, was bom in Antigua, and was the son 
of Nathaniel Gilbert, speaker of the house of 
assembly in that island, Nathaniel Gilbert 
was a methodist, and in 1760, ‘ amidst tor- 
rents of reproach, he preached the gospel to 
the slaves and persevered until he had 
formed o society of nearly 200.’ He died 
before 1778, when his work was continued 
by a methodist shipwright named Baxter. 

William Gilbert was educated for the bar, 
and came to England about 1784 os counsel 
for the defendant in a court-martial. Ac- 
cording to Cottle, in his reminiscences of 
C'oleri%e, he was unsuccessful, and his failm e 
was the cause of the mental derangement 
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■wbioli unquestionably befell liim. He was 
placed in an asylum at Bristol in 1787, but 
-was released alter a year’s confinement, and 
•was lost sight of until 1796, when he reap- 
peared in Bristol, and there published a poem 
betolcening both the power and the disorder 
of his faculties, ‘ The Hurricane : a Theo- 
sophical and Western Eclogue’ (Bristol, 
1796, 8vo). lie became acquainted with 
Ooleridge and Southey, and respect for their 
intellectual power exercised a restraining in- 
fluence upon him, notwithstanding which, 
says Southey in an unpublished letter to 
■^illiam Sidney Walker [q. v.], ‘ ho was the 
most insane person I have ever known at 
large, and his insanity smothered his genius.’ 
But, adds Southey, ‘ that genius, when it 
appeared, was of a high order, and he was 
not more an object of pity than of respect to 
all who knew him.’ In 1798 ha mysteriously 
disappeared. He had been wont to discourse 
with profound gravity of the ‘Gilherti,’ an 
African nation unknown to_ geographers, 
but whom ho allirmed to exist, and to be 
nearlyrelatedtohis own family; andSouLhey, 
conjecturing that he had gone in quest of 
them, caused inquiries to bo made of cap- 
tains in the African trade. Nothing could 
be ascertained, and Southey, writing to Sid- 
ney Walker in 1824, spoke of Gilbert as 
long dead. In fact, however, he had made 
his way to Ohorloston, where ho survived 
•until about 1826, restored to reason and in 
good circumstances from the recovery of 
some litigated property. 

Southey thought so highly of Gilbert’s 
poetical power as to assure Cottle, upon the 
first publication of Landor's ‘ Geblr,’ that * the 
poem is such as Gilbert, if he were only half 
as mad as he is, could have written.’ In 
fact, Gilbert gives few tokens of insanity as 
long as he keeps to description. The etfurt 
to think confuses him, and hence the notes 
to his poems are far more bewildering than 
the text. Wordsworth, however, in his 
notes to ‘ The Excursion,’ quotes one of thorn 
as ‘one of the finest passages of modern 
English prose ; ’ and, thus conspicuously 
brought forward, it seems to have inspired 
Keats with the Darien simile in his sonnet 
on opening Chapman’s ‘Homer.’ Mont- 
gomery also appears to have taken the idea 
of bis ‘Pelican Island’ from Gilbert. Ac- 
cording to Southey in the letter above cited, 
Gilbert also wrote a pamphlet on the court- 
martial in whioh he was concerned, and a 
poem in praise of Mrs. Siddons. 

JCottlo’sBeminisconcesof Ooleridge; Southey's 
Life of Wesley; Southey's Qistory of the West 
Indies, lS27i ii. 340, 429 ; and ms manuscript 
letter to W. Sidney Walker.] E. G. 


GILBERT, WILLIAM 
author, horn at Bishopstoke on 
was the younger son of a colonial C’ 
who professed to be able to trace hiad«Z®’ 
from Sir Humphrey Gilbert [q. v.l 
educated at Clapham school, and ia ISU 
b^Bcame a midshipman in the East Initi. 
Company a service, but his views as to tW 

in difficaltia 

^ 1 «’ ‘‘"d he quitted the seiri” 

in 1821 . After some residence with a nriTat» 
tutor considerations of health, inclimtij 
and economy led him to spend several vm« 
in Italy. While there he thoroughly ajs- 
tered the language, and produced a volume 
of poems on Italian subjects and a trauedv 
in blank verse called ‘Slorna,’ based upon 
Romani’s libretto of ‘ Norna.’ These emwii 


monts, together with an English veraion of 
the old libretto of ‘Lucia di Lammetmoor’ 
were printed for private circulation only 
JRoluriiing to England about 1826, QilbS 
studied at Guy’s Hospital, and was attached 
for a short period to the staff; he was also 
for a time an assistant suraeon in the nary 
and suhsequuutlv accomplished some varied 
journalistic work. He abandoned hia pro- 
fession upon inheriting a competent fortune 
from his father. 

In 1868, when he published his first hook, 
Gilbert was nearly sixty. It was a search- 
ing study of life in the slums of London, 
entitled ‘ Dives and Lnzarus,’ dealing with 
his favourite subject, the deepening contrast 
between the lots of rich and poor, and, like 
many of his books, it hors no author's name, 
It had a measure of success which seems to 
have encouraged the author, who had pre- 
viously been ‘ troubled by 0 sense of failing 
health, and was probably tired of a liis 
during which, notwitiistonding his great na- 
tural endowments and his varied experience, 
he Imcl done little or nothing.' It was fol- 
lowed in 1869 by ' Margaret Meadows,’ a 
‘ tale for the Pharisees.’ This was drama- 


tised for the Olympic hy Tom Taylor withr 
out the authors consent, and achieved a 
great succass with Miss Bateman in the title 
role of ‘ Mary Warner.’ The affair was re- 
ferred to an arbitrator, who awarded 200/. 
damages to Gilbert j and ordered hia name 
to ho printed os joint author on the bills; 
hut this last provision by Gilbert's request 
was not carried into execution. Of his later 
novels the host known was ‘ Shirley Hell 
Asylum' (1868), a -very entertaining rtudy 
of monomania, a euhijeot upon whioh Gilbert 
displayed the thorough knowledge of an 
e.xpert. Tho hook elicited a letter of un- 
stinted praise from the Comte do Montalem- 
hort. lie resided latterly at Salisbury, con- 
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h^butinff occasionally to ‘ Good Words ’ and 
Sr maenzinos, and full of literary projects 
” the end. He was also, it la aaid, a very 
Mvere but ralnable critic of liia sons comic 
“as He was a strong liberal, and bis 
"111 thin figure was familiar at the Eeform 
rinb of which be was for many years a 
memW. He died in the Close at Salisbmy 
on 2 Jan- 1890) and was buried in the cloisters 
of Salisbury Cathedral on 6 Jan., the service 
beimr conducted by his grandson, the Rev. 
Ciwncer Weigall of the Soulli African Mis- 
siOT He married on 14 Feb. 1880 Anne, 
Bccoiid daughter of Dr. Thomas Morris of 
17 Southampton Street, Strand. Ilia aon, 
Sir tViUiam Sohwenck Gilbert, the well- 
known author of the ‘Bab Ballads’ and the 
liitado,’ illustrated several of his father’s 
fforka. An excellent portrait of the novelist, 
painted in 1868 by Ilenry Weigall, is in the 
possession of Sir W. S. Gilbert. 

Though Qilhert’e novels wore never very 
popular, they were hig^hly esteemed by a 
Sect circle for their originality. A story- 
tsilar tut ffenerit, lacking in perspective, in 
fusing power, and in continuity, Gilbert 
vas, on the other hand, endowed with a 
style of sparkling lucidity, a clever perhaps 
lather than profound observation, and a very 
dry but subtle humour, in which there is 
certainly some infusion of the spirit of 
Pemoentus. 

His chief works are i 1. ‘ Dives and Laza- 
rus, or the Adventures of an obscure Medical 
Man in alow Neighbourhood,’ 1868. 2. ‘Mar- 
garet Meadows," 1869. 8. ‘ Shirloy IlaU 
Asylum, or the Memoirs of a Monomaniac,' 
1883, 2 vole. 8vo. 4. ‘ Do Profundis : a Tale 
of the Social Deposits,’ 1804. 6. ' Doctor 
Austin’s Gueats' ^ sequel to Ho. 3), 1806, 
2 vols. 6. ‘ Tlie Magic Mirror ; a Round of 
Tales for Young and Old,’ with eighty-four 
illustrations by W. S. Gilbert, 1800. 7. ‘The 
Wnsliorwoman’s Foundling,’ 1807. 8. 'The 
Wizard of the Alounlain,’ 1867. 9. ‘ The 
Doctor of Beauweir: an Autobiography,’ 
1868, 2 vols. 10. ‘King George's Middy,' 
with 150 illustrations signed ‘Bab,’ 1809. 

11. ‘Sir Thomas Branston,’ 1860, 3 vols. 

12. ‘Lucrezia Borgia, Dnoheas of Ferrara: 
a Biography,’ iHustratod by rare and unpub- 
lisbeddocumentB, 1869,2 vols. IS. 'ThoLond- 
lotd of the Sun,’ 1871, 3 vols. 14. * Marthiu’ 
1871, S vols. 16. ‘Clara Levesque,’ 1872. 
16. ‘Facto non Verba,’ 1874. 17. ‘Dis- 
sstahlishment from a Church point of view,' 
1876, 18. ‘The City: an Inquiry into tho 
Corporation, its Livery Companies, and the 
Administration of Mieir Charities and Fn- 
dowment8,’1877. 19. ‘ James Duko, Coster- 
monger' (anotW tale of the social deposits), 
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1879. 20. ‘ Memoirs of a Cynic,’ 1880, 3 vols.; 
a powerful protest against cruelty and hypo- 
ensy in modem disguises, with a certain 
amount of what appears to be genuine 
autobiwaphieal matter. 21 . ‘ Modern Won- 
ders or the World, or the New Sindhad,’ 
1881. 22, ‘Legion; or, the Modern De- 

monioo,’ 1882. 

[Daily News, 4 Jan. 1890 j Wiltshire County 
HuTor, 11 Jan. 1890; Salisbury Times, 11 Jau. 
1890; Bubo, 4 Jan. 1890; Contemporary Bo- 
view, 111 . 487, 444 ; Saturday Review, 12 Sept. 
1868 ; Athenmum, II Jan, 1890; Boose's Modern 
FugUeh Biography (this last anthority and the 
Athenteum give the wrong date of death) ; Gil- 
bert’s Works.] T. 3. 

GLADSTONE, WILLIAM EWART 
(1809-1898), statesman and author, horn on 
29 Doc. 1809, at 62 Rodney Street, Liver- 

i iool, was fomthsouof (Sir) John Gladstone 
g, V.], by his second wife Anne, daughter 
ot Andrew Robertson of Stornoway. As 
he said, when he became member for Mid- 
lothian in later life, he had no drop of blood 
in his veins which was not Scottish, IIo 
was educated at Seaforth vicarage (four miles 
from Liverpool), at Eton, and at Oxford. 
Ilis tutor at Senibrth was the Rev, William 
Rawsonj the inoumhent. His father was 
then living at Seaforth ITouse. He went to 
Eton at the age of eleven, after the summer 
holidays of 1821, and boarded at a dame’s 
(Mrs. Schurey’s) ; Dr. Keatewas then head- 
master. His tutor was the Rev. Henry 
llartopp Knapp, He became fag to hie eldest 
brother Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas 
Gladstone of Fasqne). 

The range of studies at Eton was then 
almost confined to the Greek and Latin 
languages. Gladstone was accustomed to 
say in later years that, limited as the teach- 
ing was, its accuracy was ‘ simply splendid.’ 
He was an industrious hoy, and was distin- 
guisbed for his high moral and religious 
character. Ilis most intimate friend at Eton 
was Arthur Hallom [see under HAtutM, 
IIenby], Of Gladstone's other coulempo* 
raries the most famous were Sir George 
Oornewall Lewie [q. v.] ond Charles John 
(afterwards Earl) Canning [q.v.l Gladstone 
played cricket and football, but liis favourite 
recreation was boating. He kept a ‘ lock-up ’ 
or private boat, and was, as he continued to 
ho through life, a great walker. He made 
no particular mark in the school, though 
the few who knew him well always helieved 
that he would rise to eminence. 

In one respect Gladstone and his cleverest 
contomporariQs at Eton were premature men. 
They were ardent politicians, studying piu'- 
Hamontary debates, writing about thi>m fo 
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each other in the holidays, and even Icoeping second reading of the reform hill ofTwifl 
such division lists as they could got hold of. Along -with Charles Wordsworth and T 
Gladstonehegan early to use both his tongue Lincoln, Gladstone promoted a petitio^ 

and his pen. IIo spoke frequently in ‘Pop,’ the House of Commons against parliament *** 

the school debating society, whore current reform, which was signed by moie 

politics were forbidden, althovigh historical seven hundred undergraduates."^ In Decemt 
subjects and nbstroot questions alTorded 1831 Gladstone took a double first in class"^' 

ample scope for eloquence. Gladstone’s ilist and mathematics. 
speech was delivered on 16 Oct. 1826, when In 1832 Gladstone spent six months 
he supported the modest proposition that Italy, and acquired a lamUinrity with th 
education was ‘on the whole’ good for bho Italian language which he never lost. H* 
poor. IIo edited the ‘Eton Miseellaiy.’ hod some thoughts of taking holy oiiPN 
which Instod from June to Cccemher 1827. (Rttssdll, p. 21). But his father was heat 
After George Conning’s death in August upon moiling him a statesman, and had 
]827,G]ndstonowrotonforventeulogyofhim interest with Sir llohert Peel. Sir Joju, 
tlieio, the first of his many tributes to that Gladstone was not a man to be trifled with 
stat osman. Gladstone, as lie told the Ilonso and, in Becomher 1 832, his brilliant son was 
of Commons in 1806, ‘was brought up undor returnod to the first reformed parliament os 
the shadow of the great name of hlr. Canning.’ one of the membors for Newark. Newaik 
Tlis father had induced Canning 1 o si and for was a nomination borough which the Befona 
Liverpool in 1812, and iho crowd at that Act hod spared, and flie potron was the 
eleciion was the first thing Gladstone could Duke of Nowcaslle, father of Gladstone’s 
romoinher. Wiion ho went from Eton to Mend, Lord Lincoln. Gladstone was elected 
Oxford ho was a Oaiiiiingito in politics, and at tihe lieod of the poll, and the whig oandi- 
a Oanningito in foreign politics lie always date, Tliomos "Wilde [q.v.] (afterwards Lotd- 
romaiiicd. choncollor Truro), was defected. Except for 

Gladstone left Eton at Christmas 1827, the groat session of 1846, when he was a 
ond road for six months wit ha private tutor, secretary of state without a seat inpailia- 
Mr. Turner (afterwards Bishop Turner of ment, and the first session of 1847, Glad- 
Oaloutta). In October 1828 he wont into BtoneBatoontinuouBlyinthellonsBofCom- 
rosidenoe atOhrist Oliuroh, Oxford, of which mens from 18381111 his final retirement from 
he was nominated a student in 1829. Dr. parliament in ] 805, 

Samuel Smith and afterwards Dr. Gaisford On 25 Jan. 1833 Gladstone was admitted 
were deans in his undergraduate days, a student of Lincoln’s Inn; hut, like Disneh, 
Among hie follow-students were Charles who wont through the same process, he was 
Canning, Lord Lincoln (afterwords fiftli not called to the bar. On 6 March be was 
duke of Newcastle), Ilonry George Liddell elected a member of the Carlton Club, bom 
(afterwards Deoil), Sir Eranoia Doyle, and which ho did not wit hdi aw till Match 1800, 
Sir Thomas Acland [q.v. Suppl.] "For tho after ho had definitely joined the libetil 
greater part of his time Gladstone ‘ kopt. ’ in jiarty and become cliancellor of the exchequer 
Peokwater near Canterbury Goto, lie road in the second administration of LordPalmer- 
hard, was ahstomious in the use of wine, and ston. Except for a few sentences on alavei- 
mointained in every respect the high clui- pool petition (21 Peb.), which ware most 
ractor ho had gained at Eton. Ills collimo imperfectly reported, Gladstone’s maiden 
tutor was the Rev. Bohert Brisco ; but he speoeh wos delivorod on 3 June 1838. It 
rood classics privately with Charles "Words- was a defenoe of bis father, who hod aplsii- 
worih [q. V.] Ilis only exerciso was waUc- talioninDomcrara, where, according to Lord 
ing. At Oxford, as well as through life, Ilowick (afterwards iLird carl Grey), them 
lie was extremely and, as men of the world was undue mortality among the slavra. This 
thought, ostontatiousIyrcligiouB. llofounded Gladstone Btrenuously denied, deolaringthat 
on essay sooioty whicli was caUod after him hisfallior’s slaves wore happy, healthy, and 
the ‘ W. E. G." Ila was secretary and then oonlonti'd, lie favoured ‘gradual’ emancipap 
president of the Oxford Union in Michaelmas 1 ion, witli full compensation to the owners, 
term 1880, Like a good Oanningito ho do- This speech was remembered, and naed 
fended cat holio emancipation hut denounced against Gladstone when, in 1862, ha ex- 
tlio reform bill. His speech against tho bill prossed sympathy with Jefi’erson Davis and 
excited tho most enthusiastic admiration, tho sonlm. But he never supported the 
andlod OhnrloB Wordsworth io predict with principle of slavoipr. The spoocn made a 
confidence that lie would ho prime minister, favoiu’ahlo impression upon both sides of the 
It obtained notoriety many years aft erwards, house, and roceivod a compliment firom Mr. 
when Disraeli quoted it in the debate on the Stanley (afterwards Lord Stanley and four- 
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— egrl of Derby). A previous speacli on nacity. His tenure of tho under-secretary- 
ir** 9 ame subject (17 May), wliicb has been sMp was, however, cut short by the resigna- 
nuBOUsly attributed to Gladstone, was tion of Peel’s government on 8 April. 

**^llv made by his brother Thomas, then _ At this time Gladstone lived in chambers 
ffiSer for Portarlingtoii (lioniirjrB, p. 170). in the Albany. Ho then began the practice 
Gladstone’s speech on (he Iiish church of giving breakfast parties, which he con- 
tAmporalities bill (8 July 1833) is inte- tinned when he was prime minister. Ha 
restingi both ns the first which ha made on went a good deal into society, especially to 
Itelnnu and as the beginning of his connoe- musical parties, where he often sang j and 
tion with the subject of ecelesittstioal cstor ha rode regularly in the pork. Hut he was a 
Wisbrnent. He denounced tho appropria- born student, and the amount of reading 
ton danse, which diverted part of the which he accomplished in those days was 
revenues of the Irish church to secular prodigious. Homer and Haute wore his 
nurposes. The appropriation clause was favourils authors, hut it is recorded that at 
Withdrawn, and the hill thus lightened or this period ho road die whole of St. Augus- 
wailensd passed the House of Lords. tine’s works in twenty-two volumes octavo 

M'hen, on William IV’s dismissal of Mel- (Btibbdi n, p. 48). 
bouine. Peel was gazetted (29 Deo. 1834) At tho disBolution of 1837, consequent 
first Itffd of the treasury and oliaiioollor of upon the death of William IV, Gladstone 
the exchequer, Gladstone was included in and Wilde were again returned for Newark 
the same commission as junior lord. lie witliout a contest. Gladstone had declined 
had refused to be iindcr-sccrctary for war to standfor Manchester, hut the Manoheslor 
and the colonies because of his falhor’s con- tories persisted in nominatiitf him, and he 
neetion with the West Indies. Parliament was iilaccd at tho bottom or the poll. In 
vraa at once dissolved, and in Ms address Hecembor 1838 appeared Gladstone's once 
to the electors of Newark Gladstone con- famous hook, ‘ The Slate iu its Helations 
demned the late whig ministers for rash, with the Church' (1BS8; 2nd ed. 1839; 4th 
violent, aud iudofiuito innovation, and fbr cd. enlarged, 2 vols. 1841). He was assisted 
having promised to act on the principles of in writing it by his friend, James Ho^ie 
rediciuism. He especially denoimood tho (afterwards Hope-Soott) [q.v,] The book is 
ballot, which, thir^-eight years later^ he now olueily known Ihrou^ the essay which 
carried into law. lie defended tho king’s Macaulay rvrote upon it m the ‘ Edinburgh 
dismissal of Molbourno, for which Peal Review.’ It was suggeeted by a Boriee of 
bad become conetitutionally responsible, but loctm'os delivered by Hr. Cbolmors in the 
which he himself deprecated when, in 1876, Hanover Square Rooms. Gladstone afllrms 
he reviewed Sir Theodore Marlin’s ' Life of that the state has a conscience, that that 
the Prince Consort,’ Gladstone was re- conscience must he a religious ono, and that 
elected for Newark without opposition, his it is impossible for the state, as for the 
cclleagne being Serjeant Wilde. In tho individu^, to have more than one religion, 
new parliament, wmch did not meet till This is in fact a plea for a theocracy, for the 
February 1836, the eonsarvatives were in a exact opposite of Eraetiauism, for the eub- 
minority of 107. On 17 Jan. 1886 Gladetono otdination of the state to the church, On 
&t the first time met Disraeli, at a dinner 10 April 1889 Gladstone wrote to Macaulay 
given by Lord-chancellor Lyndhurst. In to thank him for 'the candour and single- 
w same mouth the poet of under-seoretory mindedness ’ of his review. Macaulay sent 
for war and the colonies was again offered a cordial acknowledgment. Sir James Sto- 
to Gladstone, who this tiino accoptod it. phen described the book as one of ‘great 
The secretary of etale was Lord Ahordeou, dignity, mejeety, ond strength.’ ButWords- 
and this was Gladstono’s first introduction worth said that lie could not distinguish its 
to a statesman whom ho thenceforth re- principles from Romanism ; and Sir Robert 
gaided with the highest revaronoe and Peel, who detested the Oxford movement, is 
esteem (of. Lobd Stanmobb, qf Lord said by Lord Houghton (Ruin, I^fe, p. 816) 
Aberdeen), Of Gladstone, as under-seore- to have oxcloimed, as he turned over the 
toiy for the colonies, two judgments do- pages, ' That young man will ruin his fine 
livered within the office aro recorded. Sir political oareor if ho persists iu writing trash 
Henry Taylor wrote : ‘ I rather like Glad- like tkie.’ The author obtained po real sup- 
stone, but be is said to have move of the port from any quarter, and within ten years 
devil in him than appears— in a virtuous he Mmselfperceivod that his position, though 
way, that is — only self-willed,’ Sir James it might be ideal, was untenable. As Glad- 
Stephen,on the other hand, pronounced that stone says in his cliapter of autobiography, 
for success in political life he wanted pug- written thirty years afterwards, hU views 
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wero, oven in 1838, liopelesaly belated. Tbe 
lualovicol intereat of tbe boob ia Ibat ita 
dootrinea were inconaistent witb the par- 
liamentary grant to Moynootb polloge for 
training Komon catbolic pricata in Ireland. 

Tnl840GladBtouepiibli8hod a aecond boob, 
called ‘ Cburobl?iinoiples considered in tbair 
Itesults.’ This ia an eccloaiaatical treatise, 
stating tbe views of a strong bigb oburoh- 
nran on tbe apostolioal auccoaaion, tbe au- 
Ibority of tbo eburob in matters of faith, 
and tbo nature of tbe Sacrament. It bad a 
very small circulation, and ia obiofly inte- 
resting as a curious example of tbe way in 
which an active young member of parlia- 
ment einplwed bis leisure. On 20 June, 
when Lord John Itussell proposed an increase 
of tlie meagre grant then made by tbe state 
for education, raising it from 20,3007. to 
30,000/., Oladslono delivered an elaborate 
speech on a subject which be pronounced to 
be connected with tbe deep and abalruse 
principles of religion. He condemned tbe 
ininiaterinl plan because it recognised tbo 
equality of all religions, arguing that it led 
to latitudinarianiam and atboism. Ilia own 
opinion was in favour of denominational 
tcadiing, and this opinion it maybe doubted 
whether ho over ohangod. 

On 25 July 1889 Gladstone was married 
at Hawarden to Catherine, elder daughter 
of Sir Ste^bon G^nne, and siator of Sir 
Stephen Biobard Glynne [q. v.] On tbe 
same day and at tbo some place Sir Ste- 
phen’s younger daughter, Mary, was married 
to Qeorgo william, fourth baron Lyttelton 
[g. V.] ; and it was in memory of this occa- 
sion tliat Gladstone and Lyttelton, mors 
than twenty years afterwards (1868), pub- 
lished a joint volume of poetical translations. 
In April 1840 they examined together at 
Eton for tbo Newcastle ecbolarship, which 
had been lately founded at Eton by Glad- 
stone’s political patron, the Duke of New- 
castle. 

In the summer of 1840 Gladstone took 
part with James Hope and Dean Bamsay in 
founding Trinity College, Glenaliuond fsee 
WoBDSwoBm, Oiiabmb]. On 27 April 1841 
ho helped to establish the Colonial Bishoprics 
Fund. Gladstone, who was always one of 
its treasurers, spoke at the jubilee meeting on 
20 May 1891. 

In the session of 1840 Gladstone took a 
prominent part in opposition to the first 
opium war with China. In doing so ho 
separated himself from many members of 
his party ; to tho policy ho then avowed ho 
always adherod. He denounced in tho 
strongest language what lie called the in- 
famous contraband trafllo in opium, and he 



iustificatiou of the Chinese forpoiTonfi* 
wells. lie explained tlmt he fad not mad 
himself responsible for the charge of 3 
poisoning, hut had merely referred to itT 
the allegation of tho governmont. Butt! 
Whigs did not let the matter drop Z 
Palmerston in particular stigmatised him a, 
defending a barbarous method of warfare 

On 22 Juno 1841, after tbe defeat ofMd 
bom-no’s government, parliament was dis! 
solved. In Iiis address to the eleotois rf 
Nework Gladstone said : ' I regard thsprotec 
tion of native ogrionlture as an object of the 
first nalioiinl and economical importance’ 
Ho accordingly fovoured 0 graduated scale of 
duties upon foreign corn. Ho was letumed 
with Lord .Tolm Manners (aft erwards duke of 
Butland). On 20 Aug. Melboiu-ne was de- 
feated in the House of Commons by a 
majority of ninety-one, and finally letied 
from oifioe. Oladstoiio used to say that 
thoro was no man he more regretted not to 
have known than Lord Mdbourne. 

Peel succeeded Melbourne as prime mini- 
Bter on 81 Aug. 1841, and Gladstone 
vice-president ot tbe board of trade and 
master of the mint. He was sworn of the 
privy council, hutnot admitted to the cabinet, 
lie was disappointed with his office, for he 
had no practical knowledge of commerce, 
and he had hoped to be cliiof seorotaty for 
Ireland. But it was tlio making of his 
career. Peel at once set bimsolf to reform 
the tariff, and Gladstone was his chief assis- 
tant in the task. Tho xu'esidont of the bmid 
was Frodcrick John Bobinson, first esrl of 
Bipon[q.v.]; but Gladstone soon mastered 
thebuRinesB and became the real head of the 
department. Pool’s second and great ad- 
ministration was, in Gladstone’s opinion, a 
model one. Pool, who superintended every 
department of tho luinis^, himself intro- 
duced as first lord of tho treasury two great 
budgets. In 1842 ho met a deficit of two 
millions and three quarters by an income 
tax — hitherto only levied in lime of war— at 
sevonponce in the pound for three years on 
all incomoB exceeding 160/. The rest of the 
money thus raised lie devoted to abolishing 
or reducing tho duties on no less than 760 
imported articles. This rearrangement of 
customs called forth all Gladstone’s fiiiamsiol 
aptitude. 'The labour of propnring the new 
tariff was enormous, and it feU flmoat en- 
tirely upon Qladatone’s shoulders. He was 
in charge of the customs bill, and in the 
oourso of tho aossion spolce 129 times. The 
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in Btincmles of tilts great financial rrform office on tho ground tliat tlie government 
that there should ho no prohibition of proposed to increase from 9,0001. to 39,000/. 
MV foreign goods ; that the duties on raw a year the grant to Maynooth Oollego in 
mSerials° of manufacture should bo nominal, Ireland for ttie education of Boman catholic 
nd that where the process of manufacture priests ; to moke the grant permanent in- 
®jjot on importation complete, they should stead of annual ; and to make the board of 
hfl BS small as possible. No work of Glad- works in Ireland liable for the execution of 
stone’s hfoi except perhaps the settlement repairs in the college. Gladstonefeltthatthis 
of the succession duty in 1863, was more policy was inconsistent with the principles of 
oidaous than this, and for a time it impaired his book on ‘ Ohuroh and State,’ because it re- 
hiseyeaight. The budget also com])rised a cognisodtberigbtanddatyofthegorernment 
very considerable reduction of tbs duties on to support more religions than one. Meet 
foreign corn, although the principle of pro- politicians regarded lue reasons for resigno- 
tection, and even the method of the sliding lion as inadoipmte, and Peel did all he could 
scale, were retained. Lord Jolm Bussell to keep him at the board of trade ; but Glad- 
moved an amendment in favour of a fixed stone was not to bo moved, bolieviw that 
duty, but was defeated by a majority of 123. his public character was at stake. Having 
Ciroughout 1843 industrial distress was resigned, however, he felt himself at liberty 
acute, and at the opening of the session in to support Peel’s proposal, arguing that, os 
1843 Lord Ilowiok moved for a, committee grants were made by parliament for other 
to ingniro into tho causes of it. lie at- religious purposes not connected with tho 
tacked Peel’s new settlement of the corn church of England, it was unjust to oxclnds 
laws as inadeguate. Gladslono in reply the church of the majority in Ireland. Ths 
stated that the government were notpre- grant to Maynooth was part of Peel’s general 
pared to abandon the principle of the corn scheme for improving university education in 
kw while protection was applied to other Ireland. He also proposed the foundation 
articles of commerce. When Oharlea Pel- of unsectariau institutions, which Sir Bobert 
ham Villiers, on 16 May, moved that the Inglis called the ' godless colleges.’ These 
corn lawsdiould ho repealed, Gladstone con- also Gladstone defended, on the grounds of 
fined himself to tho plea that it was too soon jnstice to Ireland and the interests of higher 
to alter tho elaborate provisions of the year education, Before ho resigned Gladstone 
hefors. On 11 May Lord Eitagorald, pre- had propared another tariff, still further re- 
sident of the board of control, died, and was ducing the number of taxable articles im- 
Bucceeded by Lord Bipon. On 10 May 1643 ported from abroad. ABer his resignation 
Gladstone assumodBipoii’s office of president he employed his leisure in writing a very 
of the board of trado, and took his soat in the important pamphlet, which ho called ‘ Be- 
cabmet Wthe first lime. On 13 Juno Lord marks upon recent Commercial Legislation' 
Jolm Buseell again moved to substitute a (Loudon, I&IS, 8to; Srd edit, same year), 
fixed duty for tmo sliding scalo. This time This tract is in truth a fiee-lrado manifesto 
Gladstone energetically protested ogainst tho and is historically connected with the gi'eat 
unsettling ofibet of those constant proposals change of the succeeding year. Gladstone 
foreWge, and Lord John’s motion was do- argues that it should be the first duty of a 
feated by a majority of ninety-nine. soimd financier to oiioourage the growth of 

The government was steadily going in commerce by removing all burdens fiom the 
the direction of free trade. Before tho end materials of industry. In the winter of this 
of the session Gladstone took another stop year (1846) Gladstone, while out shootlug, 
towards it by carrying a bill to remove tbs injured the first finger of bis left hand so 
restrictions which had hitherto impeded tho seriously that it had to be amputated, 
export of mabhinory. In 1844, as president In December 1846 Peel decided upon tho 
of the board of trade, he introduced and total and immediate repeal of the com laws, 
carried the first aeneriu railway bill, which His colleague. Lord Stanley, withdrewfrom 
was a measure of greot importance. It pro- the government on learning this decision, 
vidsd what were known as parliamentory Peel thereupon resigned; but Lord John 
trains for tho accommodation of tho poorer Bussell, who was now wholly committed to 
classes. The fares charged for tliiia-class free trade, was unable to form q^orommeut, 
passengers by tboso trains were not to ox- and Peel resumed office on 20 Dec. At the 
ceed a penny a mile, the trains were to stop same time Gladstone succeeded Lord Stan- 
at every station, and the speed was not to be ley as secretary of slate for the colonies, 
less than twelve miles an nour. llis appointment vacated his seat for New- 

• On 28 Jan, 1846, a few days before the ark, but he did not offer himself for re- 
meeting of parliament, Gladstone resigned election. The Duke of Newcastle was a 
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staunch pi'otectiouist, and the oleclors ot 
Nowni'k were known to bo of the same opinion 
as the duke. Tlu'ouffhout tlio famous and 
stirring session of 1846 Gladstone was a 
secretary of state and a cabinet minister 
without a seat in parliament. Jlo did not 
re-ontor the House of Commons till after 
the general oleetion of 1847. On 26 .hmo 
1846 the bill for the repeal of the com laws 
was road a third time in the IIouso of Lords 
and passed. On the same night the second 
reading of the Irish coercion bill was re- 
jected in the House of Commons by an alli- 
ance of whigs, radicals, and protectionists. 
Sir Uobort Peel resigned, and Lord John 
Husscll became prime minister. Gladstone 
retired with his chief. Thenceforth Peel’s 
followers, of whom Gladstone was one, called 
themselves, and wore called, Poolitos ; but 
they were not, in the proper sense of the 
term, a party. They wore a group of able 
and high-minded men united m devotion to 
Pool, but agreeing only, or chiolly, in hos- 
tility to protection. 

On 23 .Tuly 18-17 parliament was dissolved, 
and Gladstone was brought forward as a 
candidateforthouniversityofOxford. llisop- 
ponont was Charles Grey liound, an extreme 
tory and protest ant. Gladstone’s address was 
mainly a doronoo of his vote for Maynooth. 
Hir llobert Inglis, an opponent of the grant, 
who had sat for the uttivoisity einco he 
defeated Peel in 1820, was returned at the 
head of tlie poll with 1,700 votes. Olod- 
stone came second with 907, and Hound, 
the defeated candidate, polled 821. The 
whigs ohtainod a majority and remained in 
oiRce. One of Gladstone’s first acts in the 
new parliament was to support Lord John 
llusscll’s rosnliition that the prime minister’s 
colloagiio in t.lio representation of Ijondon, 
Baron llothschild, who, though not legally 
ineligible, woe unable, as a Jew, to toko the 
parliamontarv oath ' on the true faith of a 
Ohrislian,’ might omit the.so words. Allud- 
ing to a previous vote which ho had given 
against the admission of Jews to municipal 
otlico, Gladstone repeated his previous argu- 
ment that if they wore admiUod to corpora- 
tions, as they had since hoaii,it was illogical 
to exclude them from parliament [see llo'Cir- 
BOiiir. 1 ), Ltonhi. Natiun]. In 1848, on (ho 
ovo of the chartist rising, Gladstone was sworn 
in a special constable. The most inomorablo 
debate of the parliament (of 1847-52) began 
on 24 June I860. It was momoraule not 
only for the brilliancy of the speeches de- 
livered in iti, of wliioli not the least brilliant 
•was Gladstone’s, but also for the foot that 
it was the last in which Peel took part 
before his fatal accident of 29 June. The 


suhje^was Lord Palmorston^qi^^^;;;: 
tlie Grodc government, who had fiiU , 
protoot Don Pacifloo [q. v.] from the1,L" 
lonco of an Athenian mob. Lord Pt.i™ ®' 
Sion defended himself in a speech five & 
long, in which he employed the ceHreted 
phrase 'Oivis Romanus sum.’ GkdeCe 

taking a loss popular line, pointed out tb’ 
dangers of Pnlmcrslon’s polioy, and defined 
a Eoman citizen as ‘ the member of a nriri 
logod class,’ Mioying, by the exermae of LeT 
rights denied to the rest of the world IW 
buck’s motion of confidence in the mvetT 
ment was, however, coi-ried by a maioritvof 
forty-six, ^ 

Peel died on 2 July 1860. Next day Glad- 
stono seconded the proposal to odjoum the 
House of Commons ns a mark of respect in a 
brief speecb, full of deep fooling, in which he 
qnolotl the noble lines from ‘Marmion’ on 
the (loath of Pitt. Pool, he said, at the close 
of his own life, was upon the whole the 

f roatost man ho ever knew. After Peel'a 
oath ho called no one master; but the 
Btotosman to whom ho most altaohed him- 
self was Lord Aberdoen. The death of their 
chiof did not dissolvo the Poolites, who con- 
linnod to not and voto together on most 
questions, if not on all, until they eoalesced 
with the whigs in Lord Aberdeen’s admini- 
stratiou. 

The winter of 1860-1 was spent by Glad- 
stone at Naples, and momeu(.ou8 conse- 
qnencos followed. Tie discovered that 
I’evdinand II, king of the Two Sicilies, bad 
not only disHolvocl Iho constitution, but had 
confined some twenty thousand persons os 
political prisoners, l^early the whole of the 
Into opposition, and an actual majority of ths 
Into ohpibor, wore In gaol. Oiie statesman 
in part icular, Poorio, was seen by Gladstone 
hiinsolf, ebained to a murderer, and suffering 
lowible privations, although, ns Gladstone 
said, his eharacter stood as high os that of 
Lord John Jlussoll or Lord Lansdowno. 
Moved by those disco vorios, Gladstoue ad- 
droBsod a very oloquont and extremely in- 
dignant let tor to Lord Ahordocn,in wliichlis 
told the story of King Ferdinand’s cruelty and 
atrocities from the bogiiming. He had not 
soloctcd tho most sympathetic correspondent, 
for Lord Aherdoon, in his foreign policy, had 
more in common with MeUernich than with 
Cavour. Tho loiter wae dated 7 l^ril 1861, 
hut it did not actually appear till July. The 
delay was duo (o Lord Aberdeen, who 
oarncstly entreated Gladstone to abstain 
from publication on the ground tbet it would 
rondor more dilRcult the task of procuring 
release for those Italian patriots. Lord 
Aberdeen’s good faith cannot be doubted, 
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ond eren Ws judgment should not be lightly 
tapugncd; but (Gladstone’s moral indigm- 

ton was not to bo rostrauied, and the letter 
was published. It was followed by two 
otheB in the second of which Gladstone 
replied exhaustively and conclusively to the 
official defence put fomard by the Neapolitan 
ffovernmentj they went through cloven edi- 
tions in 1851, reached a fourtooath edition 
in 1860, uu^ trnuslntod into French 
and Italian. Lord Palmerston, who on this 
point, and perhaps on this point only, on- 
tiialy agreed with Gladstone, sent a copy of 
the mst letter to the British represontntivo 
at every court in Europe. Gladstone’s 
letters undoubtedly contributed to the ulti- 
mate independence and union of Italy. Bnt 
Lorf Aberdeen was so far justified that they 
did not immediately procuro the liberation 
of the captives, and it woe Lord Derby’s 
government who obtained tlie freedom of 
Poerio in 1862. At this time Gladstone took 
the trouble to translate the whole of Farini’a 
■Boman State from 1816 to 18G0’ (London, 
ivols. 1861-4). 

Gladstone returned homo towards the end 
of February 1861, in the middle of a politi- 
cal ctiais. On 20 Feb. Locke King’s pro- 
posal to reduce the county franchise to 10/., 
at which it stood in boroughs, was cavriod 
against the ministry by a miijority of nearly 
two to one. Lord John Bussell thereupon re- 
signed. Lord Stanley, for whom the queen 
sent, declined to takeoruceuntilLord.To1inhad 
atteiwted a conjunction with the Peelites. 
The Peolitea refused to join him because 
thw disapproved of tho ccclosiastioal titlos 
bill,whicu Lord John had already introduced. 
Lorn Stanley then tried to obey the queen’s 
commands, and npnroachod Gladstone and 
Lord Canning, aiiotnur Peclite. Theyj how- 
ever, would not servo under a protocUonist, 
end Lord Stanley gave up the task in despair. 
Lord John returned to Downing Street on 
3 March, and procoudod with tho ecclesias- 
tical titles bill in a modified form. On 
14 March Gladstone mode a powerful speech 
against the bill, urging that It was a viola- 
tion of religious freedom, and that the act 
of the pope, being purely spiritual, was ono 
with which parliament had no concern. 
Public opinion, however, was strongly tho 
other way, and the second reading was carried 
by 438 votes against 96. Tho bill, strength- 
ened in committee by tory amendments, 
passed both houses and beoamo law. But it 
was disregarded, and, twenty years after- 
wards, it was repealed at the instance of 
Gladstone himself (llirBBni,ii, p. 113). 

On 20 Feh. 1862 Lord John was again j 
defeated, and this time Lord Stanley, who 


had become Lord Derby, sucooeded in forming 
a conservative admunstrotion witliout re- 
course either to whigs or toPeelites. Disraeli 
became chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons. At the 
end of the session, in J uly, parliament was 
dissolved. The result of the general election 
was the return of 816 liberals (counting the 
Irish), 290 conservatives, and forty Peclites. 
Gladstone was re-elooted for Oxford, though 
he was o 2 )po 8 ed by Dr. Marshain, warden of 
Merton. The oonservalivo cabinet was 
saved from the defeat with which it was 
throat enod on Villiers’s free trade-resolutions 
by Palmerston’s intervention with a colour- 
less amendment. Gladstone strongly sup- 

f orted tho amendment (which was carried 
y a majority of eighty), on the ground that 
it was in accordance with the well-lmown 
j magnanimity of Sh Hohort Peel, ond that 
it would give protection decent burial. 
Disraeli’s first budget was, however, unfor- 
tunate. IIo proposed to relieve tho ogricul- 
tural dopreesion by taking off half the duly 
on malt, and, to supply the deficiency, by 
doubling the duty on inbabited houses. 
Disraeli’s speech at the close of the debate 

t roved the uegiuning of the long oratorical 
uol between him and Gladstone that only 
ended in Disraeli's removal to the House of 
Loi-ds, nearly a quartor of a contuvy later. 
Gladstone roiiliou for the opposition. The 
bulk of his arguiuont was entirely financial, 
and lio condemned the budget because, as 
he said, it ‘ consecrated the piincqdo of a 
deficiency.’ _ He proved thot tlio small sni'- 
plus for wliich the chancellor of tho ex- 
ohoquor estimated was not a real one, and 
that thomfore his whole scheme wos with- 
out solid foundation. On a division, which 
was taken in tho early morning of 17 Dec. 
1862, tho goverumout wore loft in a mino- 
rity of nineteen. Tho same day Lord Derby 
resided. 

' England,’ Disraeli bad said in bis speech, 

‘ does not love coalitions.' She was now to 
try one. Lord Aboidocn became inimo 
muiisler, and constrnctod n mixed cabinet of 
whigs and Peolites, with ono radical. Sir 
Williom Molos worth [q. v.] Gladstono be- 
came clioucellor of tho exchequer. His ac- 
ceptance of office of course vacated his seat, 
and there was a flerco contest at Oxford, 
which lasted for fifteen diws. Gladstone 
had e.xcited the animosity of a clerical fac- 
tion, led by Archdeacon Denison [q.v. ynppl.j, 
who, five years before, had been one of his 
strongest supporters. Their candidato was 
Dudley Perceval, son of tho murdered prime 
minister, and Gladstone’s majority was con- 
eidorably reduced. At tho close of tho poll 
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tlio lumi'boi'S wore— for Gladstone, 1,031; 
for Porooval, 885. 

On IS Am'il 1863 Gladstone introduced 
Lis first, and in some respects liis greatest, 
‘budget. Bat before be did so be bad pro- 
vided in a separate measure for reducing tbo 
national debt by eloven millions and a balf 
every j-oar. This memorable budget was 
universally admitted to be a masterpiece of 
financial genius, wortby of Pool or Pitt. In 
introducing it Gladstono spolco for five bours, 
and for felicity of pbraso, lucidity of arrange- 
ment, bistorical interest, and logical cogency 
of argument, bis statement bas never been 
surpassed, The loading ^irinoiples of bis 
budget wero tbe progressive reduction of 
the income tax, and tbe extension of tbe 
legacy duly, under tbe name of succoBsion 
duty, to rool property. It was estimated to 
produce an annual sum of 2,000,000i. The 
income tax was 1o remain at sovonpoiico in 
tbe pound from April 1863 to April 1866. 
l^'om April 1866 to April 1867 it was to 
stand at sixpence ; from April 1867 to April 
1800 it was to bo dveponco, after wliicb it 
was to bo entirely oxtinguisbed. It was 
extended to incomes between lOOf. and 
160/., but on them it was at onoo to be 
calculated at ilvepence in tbo pound. It 
was olso, for tbo first timo, to be imposed in 
Ireland. On tbo other band, and as a sot-oiT, 
tbo debt incurred by Irokud at tbe time of 
tbe great famine, six years before, was wiped 
out. Bui Ireland was a loser by tbo trans- 
action ; for while tbo interest on the dobl 
was 246,000/., tbo Irish inoomo tax brought 
in about twice as much. Gladstone's triumph 
was BO complete that no oSective rusislanco 
could bo ollm'od to bis main proposals in tbo 
House of Commons. Sir Ifdward Bulwer 
Lyttoii (afterwards Lord Lytloii) dividod 
the couimitlco against tbo conUnuanco of 
the inoomo tax, bat be was boalon by a 
mtyorily of sovonly-ono. Among tbo otbor 
provisions of this budget it repealed tbo 
soap tax, reduced the tea duty by groduol 
stages to a shilling in tbo pound, and took 
off tbo tax on more than a hundred minor 
articles of food. As originally &amod, it 
lowered tbo advortisement duly, wbiob bad 
boon a boavy burden on newspapers, and a 
great chock to their multipVicatioii, from 
oigbtoenponce to sixpence. But in tbo 
mouth of July, mainly at tbe inslance of 
Thomas Milncr-Gibaon [q, v.], tbo duly was 
abolished altogelbor, in spite of opposition 
from tbo government, by 70 voles against Gl, 

This budget promised to bo tbo boginnlng 
of a new fiiiancial ora, wbiob would carry 
out and carry furtbor tbo principle of froo 
trade. But Gladsloiio's plans woro seriously 


delayed, though not idtimately 

tbo outbreak of the Orimoau war OniriH 

1863 Turlcey declared war am nst 

On tbe 12tb Gladstone wont tXSS 
to nnveil a statue of Peel, la an eloqS 
and earnest spoeeb be described llussr. 
a power wbiob threatened to override ^ 
tbo rest.' lie added, in InnguaBe wUet 
though conciliatory inform, Wdsm suktanS 
ominous, that tbe govorumont was etS 
anxious to maintain tbo peace of Euroi*. 
That was true of bimsolf, of the S 
miniBlor, and of perhaps half the oabmeT 
but tbo govornment was a divided one 
Lord Palmerslou, Lord Stratford de Dei 
cliflb, British ambassador at Oonatantinonle 
and Lord Olorondon treated war as inevs 
table. In December Palmerston resigned 
The nominal cause was Lord John HiiMell't 
persistonoe in atlompting to introduce a re- 
form bill. But wlion be returned to office 
a fow days afterwards tbe British fleet was 
ordorod to tbo Black Boa. On 28 March 

1864 Bnglaud and Prance declared war 
agoinsl Itussia. Gladstone, who as a eaU- 
iiet miiiistor was, of course, jointly teapon- 
siblo for tbo war, always maintained that it 
was not uiidertakou on behalf of Turkey, 
but to prosorve tbo balance of power, to 
vindicoto tbe public law of Europe, and to 
rostroin tbo ambition of an overweening 
autocrat. 

Meanwhile, on 0 March, when war was 
known to bo immiiiont, though it bad not 
actually begun, Gladstone introduced his 
aacond Dudgot. It was very diflbrent fcom 
the first, ilo bad to provide for an expen- 
dituro of wbiob bo bad no Idoa in tbe spring 
of 1863. But be doolinod to borrow. He 
made an anhnalud protest ogainst carrying 
on war by moans of loans, wbiob bo Bud 
bad nearly ruined tbe country at tbe close 
of tbo last century. His proposal was to 
double tbo inoomo tax for half the year, thus 
raising it from sevonpouco to fourtoeupence, 
and to oolloottbowboleof (lie iucreoso within 
tbo first six mouths. On 8 May, however, he 
was obliged to introduoo a supplementaiy 
budget, and to double tbo tax for tbo second 
half-year too. Ilo also raised tbe duty on 
spirits, iiicroasod tbo malt tax, much to the 
disgust of tbo agrioiilUirista, and made a 
small addition to tbo duty on sugar. He 
courageously defoiidod tbeao proposals, on 
tbo double ground that the yoors axpenditure 
should be mot within tbo year, and that all 
clasBOB of tbo nation sbould coutrlhute to the 
cost of a national war. Although there was 
a good doal of grumblinjr, this budget also 
possud witliout sorious diliiculty. 

Tbo winter of 1864-6 was one of unusual 
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"T^ost unprecedented Bevority tlirougli- feated hy a majority of sixteen (8 Marcli). 
■ t Europe* The sufforinge of the troops in Palmerston at once dissolved, and his Ohineae 
; “igQjiaiM wore terrible, and public feeling policy was emphatically endorsed by the 

i 50 hiffh against the goTernmeiit._ lloe- nation, Ilis principal opponents, including 

“ TicL’s motion for a committee of inquiry, Oobden, Bright, Milner-Gibson, and W. J. 

ithouah Gladstone attached it with grwt Pox, lost their seats. Gladstone was more 

i Jlr carried by the enormous map- fortunate ,* the university of Oxford did not 
ritv m' 167 0*^ Aberdeen’s put him to the trouble of a contest. 

• ministiy resigned. In the first session of the new parliament 

4 Tbs queen sent for Lord Derby ; Palmer- of 1867 Gladstone’s main effort was in rosist- 

ston Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert ware anoe to the bill for establishing the divorce 

• i-yited but refused to join him. Eventually court. He opposed it with greater vigour 

[ the old'govemment was reconstructed, with and pertinacity than he displayed in resist- 

Lotd Palmerston as premier in place of Lord ing any other measure before or afterwards. 

Aberdeen. Gladstone remained for a few In his speech upon the second reading he 

weeLs in office. On 22 Poh., however, ha look the high line that marriage is absolutely 

resigned, together with Sir James Graham, indissoluble, and that no human authority 

Herbert, and Oardwell. Their reason was could set aside a uuiou of wliioh the sanc- 

that Palmerston had agreed to aocopt Eoe- lion was divine ; divorce was inconsistent 

buok’s committee, olthough ho was himself wilh the character of a Ohristian country, 

opposed to it, and had givou thorn an assuiv The bill, however, was carried by large ma- 

ancB that he would resist it. They also took jorities. While it was in committee Glad- 

the line that the committee, which iuclndod stoue came into frequent oolliBion with the 

no member of the government, was uncon- attorney-general. Sir Richard Bothell [q. v.] 

stitntional, inasmuch as it tended to relievo (afterwards LordWesthury), who had ^argo 

the flicentivo of a responsibility which he- of it. Intellectually the combatants were 

longed only to ministers of the crown. well matched. Gladstone supported Drum- 
^td Palmerston, immediately after the moud’saincndment. which would have given 
formation of his government, sent Lord John to a woman the right to divorce on the same 
Bussell on a special mission to Vienna, to terms as a man. But this proposition was 
negotiate terms of peace. Tho effort failed j rejected by nearly two to one. The only 
but ftom that time Gladstone ceased to do- concession which Gladstone extorted from 
fend the war, and contended that its ulti- the government was that no clergyman 
mate objects had been scoured, Tho unfair should he compelled to celebrate the mor- 
prelonsions of Russia were abated, and the nage of a divorced person. Gladstone and 
destruction of her propondoront power in the tho high church parly alwoys maintained 
Black Sea was not a sufficient ground for that the measure was wrong in principle and 
continuing the struggle. On SO March 1666 pernicious in its consequeuces ; hut he felt 
the treaty of Paris, which terminated the that to repeal it was out of tho question, 
war, vrsB signed, and on 6 May Gladstone Li Pohrumy 1868 Gladstone supportod a 
joined in the general congratulations of the hostilo amondmont to Palmerston’s hill in- 
gorenuneut upon tho ostablishmont of an troduced after tho Or.sini plot to make cou- 
lonourable peace. But he xmintod out that spirocy to murder felony, punishable with 
the neatralisatiou of the Black Sea involved penal servitude, instead of a misdemeanour, 
a 'series of pitfalls,’ and no one acquainted punishable only with a short torm of im- 
witli this speech can have boon surprisod at prisonment. He maintained that to pass 
bis ac^ioscence in the removal of that snehameasuro, atBuchatimo,involvodmoral 
article from tho treaty when ho was himself oomplioity with the repressive acts of de- 
prime minister fifteen yeoi'S afterwords. spotic monarcluBS. The amendment was 
Intbeautumn of 1866 Palmerston deemed carried by a majority of nineloeu, and on 
it necessary to punish China for an alleged 22 Peb. Palmerston announced his rcsigna- 
insult to the British fiag, and he sanctioned lion. The queen sent for Lord Derby, who 
tbs bombardment of Oauton, Two days after again applied to Gladstone. Gladstone, ho w- 
tbe opening of parliament (on 24 Feh. 1867) over, rofiised tho invitation, and a purely 
Oobden moved a resolution condemni^ the conservativo government was again formed, 
bombardment [eee Tdmmjs, IlnsitT John, But when in May Lord Bllenhorough, the 
VisoouNT PxLHimsioN]. lie woB Supported president of the board of control, resigned, 
by Gladstone, who, true to the principles he Lord Derby pressed the olBoe upon Glad- 
bad laid down in 1840, severely denounced ston^ and Disraeli entreated liim to accept 
Palmerston’s high-handed treatment of a it. If ho had complied with this invitation 
weak nation. The govorumout were de- he would have been tho last president of 
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the board and the first sooretary of state for 
India. lie declined it, ho-wever, and this was 
the last ofler he received from the torloa. 

Gladstone had now been more than three 
years out of office, and the fruits of his com- 
parative leisure Mpearod in his ‘ Studies on 
llomer and the Homeric age ’ (Oxford, 3 vole. 
1868). Although Gladstone never attained, 
nor deserved^ the same celebrity as a writer 
which he enjoyed as an orator, he was in- 
defatigable with his pen, and had been for 
some years a pretty regular contributor to 
the ‘ Quarterly Eeview,’ as he became long 
afterwords to the ‘Contemporary Eeview, 
the ‘ Nineteenth Oontury,’ ond other periodi- 
cals. It was in the ‘ Quorterly ’ that he 
first wrote on the subject of llomer, being 
induced to do so by the destructive oril icisms 
of Lachmann upon the integrity of Ilomor's 
text. The book on llomer is one of tho most 
extraordinary that have ever been composed 
by a man of affairs. It is a monument of 
erudition, of ologuenco, of literary criticism, 
of poetic taste, and of speculations the most 
fantastic in which a student could indulge. 
Gladstone was a thorough scholar in the 
old-fashioned sense of tho term. Ho know 
the Greek and Lotin cksaioe as wall as they 
could be known by any one who had not de- 
voted his life to their study — as woll as 
Pitt, or Pox, or Peel, or Macaulay, or Lord 
Eerby. In his accurate and minuto ac- 
quaintanco with llomer ho was unsu^assed. 
lie wos not, however, content with ex- 
pounding tho Homeric poems. He made 
a whole series of assumptions, and Irom 
them he deduced inferonoes subtlo and 
unsubstantial. Ho assumed that Ilomor 
was an actual person, tliat ho was tho 
sole author both of the ‘Iliad’ and of tho 
‘ Odyssey,' and that tho whole text of thoso 
poems is equally genuine. Ho put into 
Ilomor’s mind, or into tho minds of tho 
ballad-mongers who, us some think, are 
called by that collective name, ideas which 
were utterly alien to tho Greek mind. Ho 
saw in Zeus, Poseidon, and Undos an ana- 
logue of tho Trinity. lie connected tho 
Homeric Ate with the devil, and ho 10 - 
garded Apollo as a ‘representative of tho 
Messianic tradition that the seed of tho 
woinon should crush the serpent’s hood,’ 
'To the comparative philologist, to the scieu- 
tifio mylhologist, ond to tho merely secular 
scholar, theso ideas aro meaniugless. Hut 
the work remains a marvellous example of 
deep and even sublime meditation upon nil 
that is contained or is suggestod by the 
groatost opio pooms of the world. 

It was snicl to bo partly in oonsoqnouco 
of this book, and of tho enthusiasm for 


modem Greece exmessed in it, thiTiTir' 
vomber 1^8^ Sir idward Lytto^Ctt 
for the colonies, entrusted Gladstone m tT 
special mission to the Ionian Islands Ti 
seven islands of ’i^eh Corfu is the S 
had been under a British proteotonua . ’ 
th. of 1816. 

nrlmnita^ArAn turiio rtAf . i. . 


odmimstered was not denied; but thev 
a strong desire for union with Greece 
their discontent became so serious tktS 
government felt it necessary to mokeinqs^ 
into Its origin. Gladstone visited thH 
lands, and did his best to discoimiffe tb 
agitation by promising them a larger sZ 
sure of soU-goverumeiit under EngBshmlc 
But there was only one tiling they wanted 
and a proposal for incorporation with tli 
Greek kingdom was carried unanhnouslY tv 
the legislative assembly at Corfu. GladstoM 
loft Corfu on 10 Fob. 1 860 and duly leported 
wliat ho had soon. But it was not tilflfifli 
when King Olho obdioated and was sue’ 
Modud by King George, tliat the isisiidl 
finally became Greeli. 

On 26 Feb. 1869 Disraeli, now for the 
second limo cbanoollor of the exchequer and 
loader of tho House of Commons, brought 
in Ilia first reform hill, which was of the 
mildest possible oharncler. It extended the 
10d.frauchiso from boroughs to counties, and 
it introduced tho first form of the iod^t vote. 
Bui it iguorod tho working classes, while 
it proposed some now and lancy ftonohisea 
On tlio second reading of the bill (20 March) 
Lord Jubn Kussell proposed a hostile amend- 
ment, against which Gladstone spoke. He 
did not approve of the bill,whicn he con- 
sidered totally inadequate. But he defended 
with uuoxpoctud vigour tho maintenance of 
pocket boroughs, and ho expressly declined 
to give n vote wliioh might have the efa 
of turning out Lord Derby’s administration. 
His advocacy of the government was, how- 
ever, unsuocesaful. Un 1 April the house 
divided, and the socoiid reading of the bill 
was rejected by a majority of thirty-nine. 
On 20 April Lord Derby and Disraeli an- 
nounced tlio dissolution of parliament. The 
policy of this dissolution wot severely criti- 
cisod, luid Gladstone was among the critics. 
But though ho himself was agam returned 
without opposition for Oxford, the govern- 
ment gained a considerable number of seats. 
They did not, however, gain enough. The 
liberal parlj^, after the election, bad a small 
but a sullioiont majority, and the^ all agreed 
to act together. Clio new parhoment met 
on 31 May, tho quoon’s speech was read oa 
7 Juno, and a vote of no confidence in the 
government, moved as an amendment to the 
address by Lord Hartiugton (afterwards 
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A m'd Devonsliire), was carried by tlie was in effect the completion of what Peel 
”^ow majority of thirteen. Gladstone hod begun in 1842, and continued in 1846. 

ted silently with the government. _ _ The reductions, he said, would have been 
'^Thereupon Palmerston formed an adimni- advautageous to this country even if Franco 
tration. Ho offered the chancellorship of had done nothmg, and the concessions made 

the exchequer to Gladstone, who accepted by France rendered them doubly profitable. 

This was one of the strangest ineideata Before closing that part of his groat speech 
in' Gladstone’s career, ond he felt the neces- which dealt with the treaty, he paid an do- 
sityof on explanation. Having twice voted quent tribute to Oohden. The budget also 

■ in favour of Lord Derby's government, he made further reductions in the taxes upon 

i immediately taken service with Lord articles of food. It imposed a registration 
i pgfhy's rival and successor. Not bein^ able, duty of a penny a packet upon imported and 

; j university member, to address his con- exported goods, and a duty of six shillings 

; jtituents, he wrote a long letter on the sub- upon chicory, which was largely used in the 

■ ijut to Dr. Hawkins, the provost of Oriol. adulteration of coffee. An excise license was 

' AO one could accuse him of being an ofiioe granted to the keepers of eating^housos, 

eeeltet ; he had three times refused oifica enabling them, for the first time, to sell beer 

and twice resigned it. There can be little end wine on the premises, and thus aflbrd- 

doubt ^at he felt himsolf to ho the man lug an alternative to the public-house. The 

best capable of managing the _ national paper duty ivas repealed. The income tax 

fisauces, which were by no means in a satis- was raised to tenpenco upon all incomes above 

ioctoiT state. To Dr. Hawkins he pointed 150f., and to sevenpence below that amount, 

oat that most of the new cabinet, which To illustrato the effect of his proposals in 

contsined only one radical, Milner-Qibson, promoting ths freedom of commerce, Glad- 

irere the men with whom he had actod In stone explained that while in 1846 the 

the government of Lord Aberdeen. But number of articles subject to customs duties 

feeling at Oxford was much excited by what was 1,163, and in 1863 460, it was now 

appeared to be his permanent enlistment in brought down to 48. The fimt opposition 

Sehbeial ranks, and his seat, vacated by his to this historical budget was raised on 

appointment, was keenly contested. The 20 Fob., when Disraeli moved that the assent 
toiy candidate was Lord Ohandos (aftor- of the house should be obtaiued for the 
trards duke of Buclduglmm), hut he only treaty before they discussed the items of the 
polled 869 against 1,060 for Gladstone. budget. Gladstone’s reply woe ohiefly 
Gladstone’s first official duty in 1 869 was founded on precedent, especially the pro- 
to introduce the budget, which had been cedent set by Pitt in 1798. The majority 

undulydeloyedby the general election. He for the government wos sixty-three. The 

had to provide for a deficit of nearly next day Oharles Du Oano moved an amend- 
6,000,000/. He did so mainly by raising ment liostilo to tlie whole prindplo of the 
the income tax from firepence to ninopence, finauoial sohome. But this was defeated by 
the whole of the increaso to he paid in the 116, and with one exception the proposals 
first half of the flnanoiol year, of the budget were now safe. To the hill pro- 

Gladstone s budget next year (1860) was viding for the repeal of the paper duty a 
one of his greatest and most raemorahle much more serious resistance was offered, 
achievements. It hod been prooeded by the It came partly from the manufacturers of 
commercial treaty with France, which Oob- ]>apor and partly from tho proprietors of the 
den, holding no official position, had, uudei more expensive journals, wiio wore afraid of 
Gladstone’s supsrintondenco, concluded in the oompolition which it would encourage, 
the autumn with tlie emperor of the French. But the second reading was carried by a 
By this treaty, which woe to last for ten majority of fifty-throe, and tho House rose 
years, Bngland agreed to abolish all duties for the Baslor recess, 
ou manufactured goods and to reduce the On 10 i^ril Gladstone, who hod been 
duties on brandy and wiiio. Franoe agreed elected lord rector of tho university of 
to lower hor tariff on English goods and to Edinburgh, delivored an address on tho 
treat England on the footing of tho most function of universities, now ohiefly inte- 
favoured nation. In his budget speech of resting as being the first of the kind which 
1860, which was a brilliant Buocesa, ond re- he was called upon to give. "When parlior 
vived the momorios of 1868, Gladstone met ment mot again after the recess a very 
the arraments of those who said that a oom- formidable campaign was opened against the 
metoiid treaty woe an ahandoiiment of free paper bill, and the third reading was carried 
trade, Ho showed that the duties abolished only by a majority of nine. In a letter 
weree8Bentiallyproteotive,ao thathissoheme to the queen, for which it would ho difficult 
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to find a precedent, Lord Palmerston, wlio 
was, of courao, as much responsible for the 
bill as Gladstone himself, intimated that 
this division would probably enoouraffs the 
House of Lords to throw it out ; that if 
they did so they would perform a public 
service, and that the government might well 
submit to so welcome a defeat. Throughout 
Lord Palmerston’s second administration a 
feeling of more or less active hostility pre- 
vailed between himself and his chancmlor 
of tlie exchequer. But, though Gladstone 
frequently threatened to resign, ho remained 
in ofiice for the rest of Lord Palmerston’s 
life. 

On 21 May Lord Granville moved tho 
second reading of the paper bill in the 
Ilonse of Lords, After a learned argument 
from Lord Lyndhurst, to prove that the 
lords might reject though they could not 
amend a money bill, and a personal attack 
on Gladstone by Lord Derby, combined 
with effusive compliments to Lord Palmer- 
ston, the bill was thrown out by a majority 
of eighty-nino. On 26 May Palmerston 
moved for a committee to inquire into the 
privileges of the House of Oommons and 
the rights of the House of Lords in mattors 
of taxation. Tho committee having sat and 
drawn up a purely historical report, Palmer- 
ston moved, on 0 July, a soiuos of resolu- 
tions, carefully framed and of groat political 
value, which set out in effect &at the grant 
of supply was in tho oommons alone. His 
speech, as might have been expected, was 
a mild one, and advanced liberals com- 
plained that he had practically given up tho 
case. But Gladstone made amends in their 
oyoB for the deficiencies of his chief. Lt 
the most radical speech that ho had yet 
made, ho afiirmod that for two liundrod 
years the lords had never ventured to rotaiu 
a lax which tiio commons had remitted, 
ond, answering Lord Lyndhm'st by hnjfiico- 
tiou, ho pointed out that it was not in the 
lords' power to reject money bills, and tho 
rcqjresontntives of tho people wore bound to 
combat tbeir claim to interfere with taxatlmi. 
In significant language he reserved to him- 
self the right of enforcing tho commons’ 
privileges not by words hut by action. Tho 
vote ol tho lords was, however, decisive for 
tho year. In tho month of July it become 
uoocssuryfor the chancellor of tho oxohequor 
to provide for the cost of the Ohinose expe- 
dition jointly carried out by England ond 
France. Ho found the money by increasing 
tbe spirit duties one shilling a gallon. 

Gladstone’s budgets were the greatest and 
most popular ovouls of Palmerston’s second 
and longer administration. They exoitod 


unpni'alleled interest in thelrnliuZT''' 
the House of Commons was always 

floor to roof when tW^caS^!^ 
Disraeli, who, though be was “ 

chancellor of the exchequer, never L*™"’ 
an expert financier, col Varnfe 
ogamst them, albeit his parhamentMTiiffl . 

was never mote fully displayed & 
lender of the opposition in the 
of 1869. But before the b^grft 
Gladhtono introduced a social ond eoontZ 
reform which has proved immensely adZ 
tageous to the lower and middle claBseali 
aocietv. This waa the post office sating, 
banlc bill, which he brought in on 8 FeS 
and which became law without serioiiil 
dilhculty. Hitherto small savings couU 
only bo invested on tlie security of goyem 
mont tlirougb the savings banks, which 
were six hundred in number, and open for 
but a few hours in the day. The 
enabled them to be invested throngh tk 
postal and money order offices, of which 
there were then between two and time 
thousand, and which were open from mom. 
ing till night. The rate of interest was two 
and a half per cent., which was quite sui- 
ciont for the pimposoj and the success of ftc 
measure wn8_ immediate and complete. 

On 16 April 18Q1 Gladstone introduced hi, 
budget for tho year in a speech winch was 
pionounood by somo impartial critics to ha 
tbo finest ho bad yet delivered. He took 
off the penny which he had put on ths 
income tax the year before. He agdn pie- 
posed tho repeal of tho paper duty, As for 
tho iiicome tax, ho declared that it depend^ 
entirely upon tho national expenditure. If 
tho country would bo content to bo governed 
at tlie cost of (10,000, OOOf., they might get 
rid of tho tax. If (hoy porsislod inspending 
70,000,000f., it was impossible for them to 
dispense with it. Tho repeal of the paper 
duty was once more vigorously opposed, and 
Thomas Berry Horsfall, supported Iw the 
whole of tho oonsorvotive parly, moved that 
tho tea duty should ho ahohshed instead. 
The motion was defeated by a majority of 
eighteen; but the conservatives mode a good 
deal of ploy with tlie ory of tea before paper, 
Gladstone had been sulnected to somo ridi- 
cule for his defeat by the House of Lords in 
the previous year. But it now become opps- 
ront that ho Itnow well what he was about 
when he reserved to himself in 1860 the 


right of asserting by action the privileges 
of tho commons. By a bold and practical 
innovation, whloli has since been the ride 
of parliament, bo included all the taxes in 
one bill. This bill, being a money bill, could 
not be amended by the lords, who wore 
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I eitliar of 
it os it stood, or of refusing to 
mrBtf w any provision for the public ser- 
tha vea^ This masterly strobe suo- 
* Although the removal of the tax 
!!„flnaUvcnrrildin the House of Com- 
Ijy the small majority of fifteen, the 
S did not venture to interfere, and on 
7 June they adopted without a division the 
Miatoms and inland revenue hUl, which in- 
duded the abolition of the paper duty. 
From this time date the clieap press and the 
publication of penny or halfpenny papers, 

“ jlie excessive expenditure of Tvhicn Gled- 
-tone complained was mainly due to the 
laiae sums whioh Lord Pnlmerston de- 
for the fortification of the coasts 
and of the seaports. Against those heavy 
pants Gladstone more than once protested, 
and his protests went to the verge of resig- 
nation. He agreed rather with Oohden 
than with his ohiefj and whon the aubjeot 
was under disoussion his absence from the 
housa was observed. 

The budget of 1862, introduced on 3 April, 
was comparatively prosaic. The civil war 
in America and a succession of had harvosts 
had interfei'od with the growth of the 
levenua, and no great remission of taxation 
was possible. Gladstone, however, repealed 
the nop duty, a very unpopular impost, and 
Buhstituted for it a readjustment or brewers’ 
hcenses, which made the larger browors 
mote, and the smaller brewers pay less. ^ 
also modified the scale of tho wiuo duties, 
giving a further advantage to the light as 
against the strong sorts of wine. It is to 
tma budget and to tho budget of 1860 that 
is doe the namo of ' Gladstone claret.’ To 
this budget there was little opposition. 

An unfortunato utterance, in some re- 
spects the most unfortunate of Gladstone's 
me, was mode in a speech at Newcastle on 
7 Oct. He thon eaid that Jefferson Davis, 
leader of tho confederate rehollion, had 
made an army, had made a navy, and, what 
was mote, had made a nation. He also 
expressed his opinion that the reunion of 
the north and the south, as a result of the 
war, was impossible. Those views were 
held at the time by the vast majority of the 
upper aud middle masses in EWand, though 
the working dosses, who sullmed most % 
the war, never suhsciuhed to thorn. The 
prophecy, however mistaken, was repeated 
in even stronger terms by both Lord Bus- 
sell and Lord Derby in the following year. 
It has to be remembered that the war was 
not ostensibly begun for the extinction 
of slavery, but for the mnintonanco of the 
uipon, and that even Lincoln declared him- 


self at the outset to he no abolitionist. But 
it was really against slavery that the troops 
of the north fought ; and in 1867 Gladstone 
had tho manliness to avow that he had en- 
tirely misunderstood the real nature of the 
struggle. 

On 36 April 1863 Gladstone, for the first 
time, supported the burials bill, then in the 
hands of Sir Morton Peto [q. v.j, which pro- 
posed to givo dissenters the right of being 
buried with their own ceremonies in the 
parish chm-ohyard 8 [seeMoB 8 AS', SiB Gbobob 
Obbobnp, SuppL] The next day, 16 April, 
Gladstone brought in his annual budget. 
There was a large surplus, and Gladstone 
was enabled to take twopence off the income 
tax, reducing it to sevenpence in the pound ; 
he also raised the limit of partial exemption 
from incomes of 1603. to incomes of 2U03. a 
year, and he abolished the penny a packet 
duty on registration, wliich he had himself 
imposed in 1860, but which had proved a 
failure ; he also lowered the tea duty from 
seventeenpence to a shilliu^. So iar Die 
budget encountered no oppomtion, though a 
proposal to license clubs was withdrawn. 
Sut another proposal, to remove the exemp- 
tion ffom income tax emoyed by charitable 
BttdowmontB, excited a mnous controversy. 
On 4 May Gladstone received thelarg^t de- 
putation which hod ever waited on a minister. 
It was headed by ihe Duke of Cambridge, 
and attended by both the arolibisbops as 
well as by many bishops, clergymen, and 
philanthropic laymen. Gladstone declined 
to argue the matter with them, and reserved 
wliat he had to say for the House of Commons 
the somo evening. Upon that occasion he 
delivered what has been desorilied by com- 
petent judges as the most convincing piece of 
abstract argument ever addressed to a legis- 
lative assembly. He pointed out that the 
exemption was not really given to charities, 
Wt to charitable bequests, which, os they 
did not take effect till after the death of the 
iBstotor, were not leolly charity at all. Every 
penny given by a man to charitable objects 
In his fifetime, though it might involve not 
only generosity hut privation, was taxed to 
tho uttermost. Ho asked whether it was 
right and just that parliament should spe- 
cially favour wills which might endow a 
chantahle institution and leave the testator's 
family destitute ; he asserted that on exemp- 
tion irom a tax was a grant of public money, 
and he denied the moral right of parliament 
to grant money without retaining control of 
it. No serious attempt was mode to answer 
this speech. But it hod no effect upon the 
house; no independent member on either 
side supported the chancellor of the ex- 
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olioquor, the govominent decliued to make 
it a question of confidence, and the proposal 
was ■witlidrawn. On 2 July, Gladstone, 
speaking this time -with tho full authority 
of the government and supported by nisrneh, 
sufferod an overwhelming defeat. His pro- 
posal to purchase tho buildings used for the 
exhibition of 1862 for 105,000f. was rejected 
by 287 votes against 121. It was apparently 
xegnided as a court Job. 

In the ootirse or this year (1803) Glad- 
stone brought out, with Lord Lyttelton, a 
joint volume of ‘ Translations ’ (now edit. 
1863). Uladst one’s wore from Greek, Latin, 
Italian, and Gorman, into English, as well 
as from English into Greek and Latin. The 
best of his classical Iranslations is from the 
battle piece in tho fourth book of the ‘ Iliad.’ 
Euttho best in tho whole book is his spirited 
rendering into English of Manzom’s ode on 
the death of Napoleon. Tho most populp, 
however, is his vorsinn, in rhyming Latin, 
of Toplady’s famous hyiun, ‘Rook of Ages.’ 

The budget of 1861 was introduoed on 
7 April j the surplus was two millions and a 
half: With this Gladstone reduced tho 
sugar duties by a sum of 1,700,0007., and 
further lowered tho inoomo tax from soveu- 
penco to sixpence. IIo also made a small 
concession to the agricultural interest, ox- 
empling from duty malt omployod in feed- 
ing eatUe. The principal measure of the 
year, besides tho budget, was a bill for pro- 
viding government annuities and govern- 
ment insurance through Iho post ollico sav- 
ings banks. The bill was sovoroly ci'iticised ; 
but Gladstone saved it by consonting to lay 
it before a soloct committee, which reporled 
favourably upon it, and it passed into low. 

When on 11 Moy (Sir) Edward Baines 
fq. V. Suppl.l moved tho second reading of 
his reform bill, which lowered the franeniso 
ihom 107. to 67., Gladstono gave the bill his 
powerful support. This was tho most franirfy 
democratic spooch he had yot mado. Ilo 
pointed out that only one fiftieth of the 
working classes had votes. Hu claimed the 
right of evory man, not disqualified, to como 
within the pale of the constitution, and he 
stated that tho burden of proof rostud with 
those who denied any man's right to vote. 
ITo implored the house not to wait for agita- 
tion before they widened tho sulTrago, and 
he appealed to the fortitude of the oporor- 
tives m the Lancashire famine as a proof 
that thoy wore eminently qualified to dis- 
charge all the duties of citizens. The ulti- 
mate efiect of this spirited doolaratlou was 
immense ; but at the moment tho house ro- 
fuBod, by 272 votes against 66, to read the 
bill a second time. 


On 28 March 1865 GladBtoMdlKwr~ 
bohalf of tho cabinet to aocep^L L -nf? 
wye’s motion declaring that the 
the Irish church was unsatisfactoW 
ground that it was inopportune. Hp 
admitted that fhe Irisl^hurch wm ^ 
Ddlwyn described it. Establ&lt 
said, were meant for the whole nation^! 
barely ono eighth of the Iri,h 
longed to tho established church. But tT 
great difficulty was the disposal of the IT 
dowments, which the Roman eatholb h»,i 
no desire to share. The motion came to 
nothing ; tho debate wos adjourned and not 

roaumod. ” 


. April 1865 Gladstone introduced 
his budget, and triumphantly pointed to a 
considerable decrease in the national emeu 
dituro. Reviewing the commercial lemsla- 
tion of that long parliament, he paid once 
more an eloquent tribute to the public Ee^ 
vices of Oobdon, who had died a few weeka 
before. Ho anuounced a snrplua of fom 
millions, with which ho lowered the duty on 
tea from a shilling to sixpence in the pound 
and tho income tax from sixpence to W 
ponce, which lie declared to be its proper 
rate in time of peaoo. The question wbethet 
it should bo retained at all he left to the 
now parliament. IIo rodnoed the tax on 
fire insurance by one holf. On the other 
hand he refused, in spite of a subsequent 
defeat, to abolish tho duty on the certifi* 
catos of atturnoys and solicitors. 

On 14 June Mr, (later Viscount) Qoschen 
moved tho second reading of a bill remoT- 
ing theological tests for university degrees, 
Gladstono opposed tho bill in a speechwhicb 
oiTendod many of his liberal admirers. He 
said that ho would he no party to senaratiug 
education from religion, and he prused the 
wisdom of the denominationol system. Tbe 
ocodomic liberals complained that their 
leader had turned round and fired in their 
faces, 

111 July 1866 parliament was disBohed, 
Tho roBult of tho general olootioii, which 
excited little interest, was the return of 867 
liberals and 200 conservatives. This was a 
Ubernl gain of forty-eight rotes on a division. 
The chief event of the elections was Qlad- 
stono’s defeat at Oxford, The nomination 
took place on 13 July, and tko poll, under 
an not passed the year before, lasted for five 
days. The samo not also allowed, for the 
fb'st time, the use of voting papers,_ which 
could be sent by post, and thus, by incieas- 
mg the practical power of the non-residents, 
contributed to Gladstone’s defeat. Ilistorycol- 
league. Sir William IIeolhcote,wnsTdTtnally 
unopposed. Bat tho tories ran a second 
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— ^ate Mr. Oatliorne-IIavdy (aftoi-waids eloquent and powerful of ita liberal OTpo- 
T d Oranbrook). On 18 July the nurabera nonts was Eobert Lowe (afterwards Lord 
^jeclared as follows: Ileatbcolo, 3,230 • Sberbrooko) [q.v.] The second reading was 
i JQ04; Gladstone, 1,724 j being a postponed till after Easter, and during the 

iority for Hardy over Gladstono of 180. reoess, on 6 April, Gladstono mado aniin- 
rkdstone had a majority among the resi- port ant speech at a liberal dinner in Liver- 
dsnt members of the university, and oven pool, dedaring that in no circumstaneea 
laonff the heads of houses. _Of the pro- would tlie bill be withdrawn. On 13 April 
oiB twenty-four voted for him, and only ha moved the second reading, and took 
tenoeeinst him. Bishop Wilberforce used occasion to point out that the working 
all 1 m intlueneo in support of his old friond, clapes, who liad less share in the ropresen- 
]jo received the siiffragos not only ot t alion than they had before the great Ileform 
Jowett and Pattison but of Keble and Act, paid five twelfths of the taxes. lie 
Puscy. Ou 17 bli® ‘l‘''y hofoTO the de- ridiculed the idea that thw would all vote 
claration of the poll at Gsiord, Gladstono together as a class, a prediction which was 
bad been nominated for South Lancashire, amply fulfilled. The debate lasted for eight 
On the 18th he wrote n dignified farewell to nights, and closed with a reply from Glad- 
tbe university, and on the same day arrived atone. Eising at one in the morning, he 
atManchestor, where ho addressed a crowded reviewed the whole course of the dehale, 
meetinginlieEi'ea Trade Hall, llodescrihed directing himself more especially to Lowe’s 
buDselfas ' unmuzzled,’ and intimated that arguments. His speech was a masterpiece 
a eeiiouB check to his liberal dovolopmenta of classical eloquence, freely adonied and 
bad been taken away. There was, however, illustrated by thoso rich Virgilian hasamolers 
another whieh was soon to follow it. On with which, like Lowe, he delighted to seo- 
18 Oct, Palmerston died. Gladtlone, who son his parlinmonlnry oratory. Contrasting 
had on 20 July been returned for South himself with Lord Euasell, a lifelong re- 
Lancashire bdow two consorvatives, at once former, bo admitted the tardiness of his own 
wrote to Lord Enoaoll, and ofl’erod, in the conversion, and thanked the liberal party 
event of the queen sending for him, to con- for accepting him ns leader. His speech was, 
tinue in office as ohancellor of the ex- in fact, far too great for the bill. But he 
chequer, with or without the lead of the eoncliiaod with n prophecy, fulfilled more 
House of Commons, now vacant by Palmer- speedily than even he could have antioi- 
ston’s death. The queen sent for Lord paled, that time was on his side; that the 
Bnesell, who heoome prime minister, and ic- peat social forces, which the tumult of de- 
quested Gladstone to lead the house in his bate could neither impede nor disturb, were 
present office. The relations between Glad- fighting for him, and would end in a corlain 
stone and Bussell were extremely cordial, it not distant victory. As soon as ho sat 
wWeas Palmerston had more than onco down the house divided. The government 
wntten to the queen about his ohancellor of secured a bare majority of five, 
the eztfiiequer in terms of sarcastic censure, Before the house went into committee on 
which would have been unusually strong if tba bill, and amidst a fever of public excite- 
ap^d to a political opponont. mont, Gladstono on 3 May produced his 

uhe first duty of the now parliamont, budget, The surplus was nearly a million 
after suspending the II abeaa Corpus Act in and a half, Wiw it he repealed the duty 
Ireland to provide against the first appear- on timhor and the popper duty, and reduced 
once of femanism, and passing a mil to the duty on bottled wine to the same level 
authorise the compulsory slaughter of cattlo ns fJiat on wmo in coslm. He also lowered 
os a protection against tlie rinderpost, was tlio tax on cabs and omnibuses from a penny 
to deal with reform. On 12 Harch 1866 to a farthing a mile. Ho announced that 
Gladstone introduced the government’s ro- commercial treaties, on the model of the 
form bill in the House of Commons. The treaty with Prance, had been concluded 
bill reduced the franchise in counties from with Belgium, with the German Zollverein, 
apropei'ty qualification of COL to one of lOL, and with Austria. He then turned to the 
and the borough franchise from 10/. to 7/. subject of tlie national debt, and pleaded 
It gave votes to compound householders, earnestly for the importance of moldng a 
whose rates were nominally paid by the more serious effort towards paying it off. 
landlords, and to every man who, for two He warned the country that the supply of 
years, had had 50Z, in n savings bank. A coal would probably be exhausted in a hun- 
vehement opposition to the bill was at once died years, and that the consequent dimi- 
dedaredfrom tho liberal as well as the con- nution of produolivo power would ho enor- 
servative side of the houso. The most mous. This prediction, though supported 
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in debate by John Stuait Mill, ■wea gene- 
rally regarded as fantastic. Silt it was 
revived some years afterwards by W. S. 
Jevons, its real originator, and it cannot be 
said to have been refuted, lie then pro- 
pounded a Bobeme by wliicb, beginning witli 
a sum of half a million a year, debt to the 
amount of fifty millions would have been 
extinguished by 1906. But he did not re- 
main m office long enough to carry this plan 
into effect. On 7 May Gladstone fulfilled 
his promise to the house by bringing in a 
redistribution bill. By grouping the small 
boroughs and talcing away one member each 
from several of them, be obtained forty-nine 
scats, wbicb, without altering the number 
of the house, he distributed among the larger 
towns, the more populous divisions of 
counties, Scotland, and the university of 
London, On 14 May tho hill was unani- 
mously read a second timo. On the 28th, 
which had been fixed for tho committee of 
tho reform hill, tho serious troubles of tbo 
government began. Sir Bainald Knigbtloy 
(afterwards Lord Knightley) carried against 
ministers, by a majority of ten, an instruc- 
tion to include in tbo bill provisions for 
dealing with bribery. (Sir) Arthur Ilayter 
then moved an amendment against tbo sys- 
tem of grouping in tho redistribution bill ; 
but Gladstone, after a protest against ob- 
Btruclion, declared that he did not regard 
tbo principle of grouping as vital, and tbo 
amendment was not pressed. Then came 
the tug of war. Lord Dunlcollin moved to 
substitute rating for rental as a qualification 
for the francliiso. Gladstone opposed this 
on the double ground that it would give tbo 
assessors of rates control over the suffrage, 
and that it would much diminish the number 
of new voters. But on 18 Juno tho omend- 
mont was carried by a majority of elovon, 
and on tbo 19th Lord Ruesell’s government 
resigned. Tho queen was unwilling to ac- 
cept their resignation. Ministers, however, 
succeeded in overcoming her mai'es^’s 
scruples, and on 2G Juno Gladstone deionuod 
in the Ilouao of Oommous tho course which 
they had taken. Ills reasons woro mainly 
two. lie said tluit tho only altorualivo to 
resignation was tho frank acceptance of tho 
amendment, and that tho cabiiicli bad en- 
tirely failed to find any praclicablo moans 
of carrying it out, lie further stated that 
the present reform bill, as originally drawn, 
was smaller than tho bill of 1800, and that 
tho govornmairt could not consent to any | 
further diminution of it. | 

The queen sent for Lord Derby, who bo- ^ 
came for tho third timo prime minister, with 
Disraeli once more chancellor of tho ox- 1 


chequer and leader of the IIoush 
mons. Meanwhile the ponular 
for reform had become inlS 
ten thousand Londoners assembled inC 
falgar Square and marched in 
GlfdslonVs house. GladstoneCrj; 
not at home j but Mrs. Gladstone, in S 
to calls, appeared on the balcony, anS 
was tumultuous cheering. On 23 jZ^ 
grea,t procession of reformers mercheTf! 
Hyde f>ark. The police, by directiifton 
the home office, closed the gates (see 
roLU, SraNouR Hobxto]. ^ut the cro^ 
broke down the railings and entered th 
park m triumph. Both Lord Derby and DiV 
raeli, having taken office, calmly decloTej 
inat they had never been opposed to ths 
principle of roform, and that they bad lust « 
good aright to deal with it as their priitW 
opponents. Gladstone replied, at Salisbarv 
by saying that ho would give an imnartiaf 
considerotion to any plan they might ppo- 
poso. Little surprise was therefore felt when 
a paragraph in tho queen’s speech for 18B7 
announced another reform bill. Before in- 
trodueiiig their bill the government pro- 
posed colourless resolutions, which did not 
satisfy tho public curiosity. 

On tho 18th DisraoU introduced the bill, 
which went much further than the we n l n- 
tions. Every rotopaying householder was 
now to havo a vote. 


tested against tho principle of dual volW 
which formed part of the MU, and inaistrt 
upon votes being given to lodgers as wsllas 
to compound hoiisoholders. On 26 March 
Disraeli moved tho second reading of the 
bill, and after Gladslono had obtained from 
Disraoli an assuranco which wea understood 
to moan that ho would bo flexible, the bill 
was road a second timo without a division. 
On 6 April thoro was another meeting at 
Gladstone’s houso, when it was arranged 
that John Duke Ooloridgo (afterwards Lird 
Ooloridgo) [q. v. Siippl.] should move on in- 
struclion to the committee, ;(vhich would 
havo tho eObot of enlarging tho number of 
hoiisoholders oiifranchisod. But, in conse* 
qiionce of a protest made at what was called 
tile ' tea-room mooting,’ part of this instruc- 
tion was dropped, and Omeridga only moved 
that tho committee should have power to 
doal with rating. This Disraoli accepted, and 
Gladstone thereupon moved in the oom- 
mitteo that all householders should have 
votes, whether their rates were paid for them 
or not. Tills amondmont was rejected by a 
majority of twenty-one. Tho blow to Glnd- 
stono’s aiilhority, as loador of the oppo- 
sition, was vatlior serious, ond in reply to a 
letter from ono of his supporters, Bobert 
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Wimam Crawford, one of tlio membera for 
tha city of London, he intimated that he 
hould^not move hia other omondmentB. 
Tint dunnff the Eaater recess a number of 
meetings were held to demand a Ihoroiigh- 
“inerWm, and on 2 May tho process of 
Sfging the bill was begun. Under Glad- 
stone's guidance this was successfully acoom- 
nlished. Lord Oranborne (afterwards Lord 
SidiBbury), in an incisive speech, pointed out 
that the bill, as it left the House of Com- 
mons was not Disraeli’s but Gladstone's — 
Gladstone, he said, had demanded and ob- 
tained, first, the lodger francliisa ; secondly, 
the aholition of distinction between com- 
pounders and non-oompoundorsj thirdly, a 
hroTisfo*' to prevent tralfio in votes ; fourthly, 
the omission of the taxing franchise j fifthly, 
the omission of the dual voto j sixthly, the 
enlargement of the distrihution of scats; 
seventhly, the reduction of the county fran- 
chise; eighthly, the omission of voting 
‘papers; ninthly and tenthl;^, the omission 
oCtha educational and savings hanlc fran- 
cos. 

On 19 Fov. 1867 parliamont met for an 
autumn session to vote supplies for the 
Ahyesinian expedition. Gladstone admitted 
that there was a good cause for war, hut 
protested againet territorial aggrandisement 
aad the assumption of now politionl rcapon- 
sihilities. At Ohrislmas Lord EafisoU ro- 


und was sneoeedod by Gladstone. 

19 Feb. 1868 he moved the second reading 
of a hiU to abolish compulsory church rales. 
This was read a second lime without a divi- 
sion, and soon became law, thus putting an 
end to a veiy long and vory ohstinale dis- 
pute. On 26 Feb. Lord Derby resigned, 
foom failing health, and Disraeli hxame 
prime minister. He had to gorera with a 
minority, and was constantly defeated in 
the House of Commons, 

On 16 March, during a four nights’ debate 
on the state of Ti-eland [sco MaeniBn, .Tonn 
Fsiiroisl Gladstone expressed the opinion 
that the Ii'ish churoh as a state church must 
rease to exist. On the 2Srd he gave notice 
of three resolutions, doclaring that the churcli 
of Ireland should be disestiUjlishBd and dis- 


endowed, and the exercise of public patron- 
age in it at once suspended to avoid the 
creation of new vested interests. Instead of 
meeting these rcsolutious with a direct nega- 
tive, or with the previous question. Lord 
Stanley, on behalf of ministers, proposed an 
amendment that the subject should he left 
for the new parliament to deal with. On 
30 March Gladstone moved that the house 
should go into committee on his resolutions, 
VOI., XXII,— SUP. 


end in his speech explained his own personal 
attitude. He bad never, be said, since 1846, 
adhered to the principle of the Irish esta- 
blishment, His policy was to pass only a 
suspensory bill in that parliament, leaving 
the whole question of disostablishmont and 
disondowment to bo decided by tho next. 
After a long debate the house, by o majority 
of fifty-six, determined logo into committee 
on the resolutions. There was by this time 
a great deal of interest out of doors, and 
meetings on both sides were held daring the 
Easter recess. At one of them, in St, James’s 
Hall, Lord Bussell presided, and spoka 
strongly in favour of Irish disestablishment, 
a^ing an eloquent eulogy of Gladstone as 
his successor. On 27 April Gladstone moved 
his first resolution in favour of disestablish- 
ment, and argued that, so far as tho church 
of England was concerned, a bod est ablish- 
ment did not strengthen, but weakened, a 
good ono. After throo nights’ debate the 
resolution was carried ly a majority of sixty- 
five, and Disraeli asked for time to rcoon- 
sidcr the position of the govomment. On 
d May he made a rather ohscure statement 
in the House of Commons, which was under- 
stood to mean that he had offered the queen 
the alternative of dissolving parliament in 
the autumn, or of accepting his resignation. 
Her mejosty had refused the resignation, 
but had given her assent to an autumn dis- 
solution. Strong prolests were made against 
bringing in the queen’s name. Gladstone 
strenuously objocled to the holding of a die- 
solution over the houso os a menace. His 
remaining rosolutions were adopted without 
a division, and, in reply to the tliird, her 
majesty assented to placing her own patron- 
age in the Irish church at the disposal of 
parliament. 

On 23 May Gladstone moved the second 
reading of the suspensory hill, explaining 
that with disestabliehment tho Maynooth 
grant to the catholics and the regiumdomtm 
to the prosbyterions would cease. The se- 
cond reading was carried by a majoilty of 
fifty-four. Dut, in the House of Lords, 
where Lord Carnarvon supported it, and 
Lord Salisbury, who had recently succeeded 
his father, opposed it, it was rejected by 
ninety-five. 

Parliament was prorogued on 31 .TuIylSOS, 
and was dissolved on 11 Nov., the registra- 
tion having been acceleialed by statute so 
as to enable the new electors to vote. Tho 
gi'eat question before the country was the 
diseBtablishmont of the Irish churoh, and 
the popular verdict, the first taken under 
household suffrage was dooiaive, the liberal 
majority being llo, Disraeli, making a sen- 
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bIUo procedenl, resigned willioul. meeting 
the new parlinmont. On 4 Doc. Glndstono 
was autmuoned to Windsor and bidden to 
form bis iirst ministry. He bnd been del'ealed 
in soiith-west Lancashire by JMi-. (afti'rwiirda 
Viscount) Cross, but elect od at Die same 
time for G-reonwicb. By 9 Deo. bis govern- 
ment was complete. Jlobert Lowe (after- 
wards Viscount Sborbrooke) [q. v.] became 
ohauoollorof tboexobequor ucspilobis oppo- 
sition to the reform bill. John Bright [q. v. 
Suppl.] entered a cabinet and a government 
for tne first time ns president of tlio board of 
trade. Lord Itussml refused a seat in the 
cabinet without oliicc, and Sir George Grey 
[q. V.] declined to join the new administra- 
tion. Sir Boimdell Palmer (afterwards Earl 
of Solborne) refused the woolsaeb beoauso 
he objected to the diaendowmont, though 
not to the disestablishment, of the church 
in Ireland. The now ehaneollor was Sir 
William Page Wood (now created Lord 
Hatherley) [q. v.] The government was, on 
the whole, a strong one, and Gladstone was 
espeoially fortunate in securing for the war 
o/Iice the services of Edwam (afterwords 
Lord) Cardwell [q. v.], who was, with the 
oxcejilion of Sir James Graham and him- 
self, the ablest of all the ndministratom 
trained under Sir Kobort Pool. 

The chief business of the session of 1869 — 
the disestablishment of the Irish church 
— ^ivas emphatically Uladstono’s work. Par- 
liament met on 16 Feb., and on 1 March ho 
introduced the Irish church bill in a speech 
which, by the admission of Disraeli, did 
not contain a suporlluous word. The bill 
provided for the immediate diaendowmont 
of the church, and for its disestablishment 
as from 1 Jan. 1871. The church was 
hereafter to govern itself, and the govern- 
ing body was to bo iiicorperatod. There 
was to bo full componsation for vested in- 
torosts, but the Irish bishops woro to lose at 
once the few seats whicli they hold by 
rotation in the House of Lords. The 
churob was to retain all private ondow- 
monts bostowod since lOGO. The Mayuooth 
grant to catholics and the regiwn dnimm to 
preshyt prions were to ho oommutud. The 
tenants of clmroh lands wore to hnvotho 
right of proomirtion. Tliis clause, duo to 
Bright and known by his name, was tho 
origin of tlio many Land Purolmso Acts 
which have since been passed for Ireland. 
The funds of tho church woro not to bo 
used for any ecclesiastical purpose, but fur tho 
relief of unavoidable calamity and aulluriiig. 
This was tho only part of the bill which under- 
went serious nltoralion in parliamnul. Tho 
second reading of tho hill was fixed for 


18 March, when Disraeli moved its 
lion. It was carried by a majority of i’iR 
committee 2 

31 May iLo bill was read a third tune 

majority of I M, and sent to 
Tiordb. Hie oonservativo majority of 
honsD wero divided in opimon. . 
long and eloquent debate the second iL 
ing was earned by thirty-three votes. rZ 
ebanges wero, however, made in oommS 
with almost all of these the House ofS 
mons, bylorge majorities, refused to aitr« 
hor somo time thoro was serious daS 
^t the bill would be lost. But 
Oairns, having done his best to defeat ths 
bill and having failed, sot himself with et^ 
ability to obtain tho moat favourable teZ 
he could get from a government toostrons 
to bo resisted. Tho queen intervened as a 
ponooinnkor through Archbishop Teit. The 
result was that tho bill passed substantially 
as it loft tbo commons, with one moat impor- 
tant oxcopition. By an amendment, which 
Lord Cairns moved, and which the govern- 
ment ultimately accepted, the funds of the 
cJuiioh woro applied, not to the exclusive re- 
liof of siiil'ering, but mainly to suoh purpoaea 
and in suoh maniior as parliament might 
diroot. As a matter of fact, they have 
Boarooly over been employed in the relief of 
suilbring at oil \ hut they have playedamost 
voluahlo part in tho dovolopmont of Trial, 
ngrioulturo oiid industry. Tims altered, the 
bill received tho royal assent on 26 Jidy, 

In tho autumn of this yeor Gladstone ex- 
cilod tho hitter reaonlraont of orlhodta 
churchmen, with whom ho was himself in 
complete doctrinal agreement, by appoint- 
ing Ur. Temple, head-master of Rugby, who 
was reputed to have frooUiiuking tendencies, 
bishop of Exeter. The protests were ex- 
cpwlingly violent, and some membara of 
the clia]itor braved tho penalties of pne- 
muniro by voting against tlio nominas of 
the crown. But Gladstone’s best juatificar 
tion is that neither in 1886, yyhenhs him- 
self nominated Dr. Temple to tho bishopric 
of London, nor in 1896, when Lord Salis- 
bury nominated him to tlio arohbishoprio of 
Caiilorbury, was tho faintest objection 
raised from any qnartor. Although Glad- 
Btoiio aftm-wards mado Dr, James Fmaec 

S q.v.] bishop of Manohostor,ond Dr. Bradley 
leauof Wostmiiisl or, he gavo the high ohuich 
party at loast thoir share of tho dignities and 
emoluments of tho church. In 1869 ap- 
peared ‘ Juvontus Mundi,’ prematurely called 
liy Lowe ‘HonootuR Gladstoni,’ whioh wtly 
Bummarisod and partly developed tJlad- 
stono’s larger troatwo on Iloiuor, published 
olovou yoiu's before. 
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'*Th7aeffiionofl870 was partially, ns tlio 20,000 men. In October of this year Glad- 
saioa of 1S69 had been wholly, an Trieh slono took what was for a prime minister 
On 1C Fflk. Oladstone introduced his the singular eoui’so of eontnbuliiig to the 
firLt Irish land bill, a mild and moderate ‘Edinburgh Iteviow’ an article on England, 
measure, founded on tho report of tho France, and Oormnny. In it he freely 
Devon commission, which had boon issued criticised the conduct of both foreign powers, 
fiTC-and-twenty years before. The bill defended his own government, anocongratu- 
ffjve legal efifect to the Ulster custom, i.e. lated the country on being divided from the 
tenant right in the northern oountios of complication of continental politics by ‘ the 
Ireland, and, under conditions, to other streak of silver sea wWh travellers so often 
similar customs elsewhere. It gave tho and so justly execrate.’ We know, on Glad- 
tenant compensation for disturhanee, if he stone’s own authority, that this was tho only 
had been evicted for any other reason than article written by him which ho intended to 
not paying his rent. It also gave him bo, in faet as well ns in form, anonymous, 
compensation for impravoments, and re- But anonymity is diflloult for prime mini- 
vetsS in his favour tho old presiimplion stcra. 'The authorship was diaolosod by the 
that they had been made by tfio landlord. ‘Doily Nows ’ on 6 Nov. 

It authorised the issue of loans from tho The administrative history of 1870 is im- 
tieasnry for onahliiig tho tenants to pur- portant. On 81 Auu. all tho public depart- 
chaae their holdings, thus carrying a stop mants, except tho foreign omee and the 
futther the policy of tho Bright clauses, education oluce, wore opened to competition. 
Ody eleven mamhers voted against tho AttheBamotimethedualcontrolofthearmy 
second reading. The lords allored it n good by the war office and the horse guards was 
deal in committee ; but they abandoned abolished, the commander-in-chief being for 
most of their amendments on report, and the first time placed under tho secretary of 
the bill passed substantially as it was state. Jtist before the end of the year Glad- 
hrougbt in. Oladstone had little to do stone announced the release of all tho Fenian 
with the great education bill of this year, prieoners in English gaols on the condition 
which established school boards and com- that they romaiuod for tho rest of their lives 
pulsory attendance througliout the pountry. outside the United Kingdom. The condition 
He left it almost entirely to William Ed- was severely criticised, and it may be doubted 
ward Forster fq. v.], though ho occasionally whether tho discharged convicts would not 
made conceeeiana to tho church wliioh son- have been leas dangerous to England in 
oasly offended dissentova. lie was, in truth, Ireland than they became in the United 
a denondnationalisl, and had no sympathy States. 

with the unseotarion teaching of religion Tho year 1871 opened with the Black Sen 
given in board schools. conference, which met in London on 17 Jan. 

The great event of 1870 was the war be- It was called to consider the clause in the 
tween Prussia and Franco. Tho British treoty of Paris which provided for the 
government preserved a strict neutrality, neutralisation of tho Blnolc Sea. This tho 
But when the draft treaty between Count Csar announced his intention of repudiating. 
Bismarck and Monsieur Bonedotti was pub- Gladstone was accused of allowing Hussia to 
lished in tho ' Times ’ on 26 July, ten days tear up the treaty, but, as a matter of fact, 
after tbo outbreak of tho war, Gladsloue Lord Granville rofubod to recognise the 
and Lord Granville, who had just succeeded right claimed by llussia, and it was the con- 
Lord Clarendon as foreign secretary, entered feronoo which put an end to a restriction 
into negotiations with both the holligerent whicli could not have hoon permanently en- 
poweta lor maintaining tho independence of forced against a groat power. 

Belgium. The draft treaty, a scandalous Tho first and chief business of the session 
document, communicated to ‘ The Times ’ was tho army regulation hill, which, among 
by Bismarck himself, purported lo assure other things, aMiahod the purchase of 
mnee of Prussia’s aid in tho conquest of commissions in tho army. The hill was 
Belgium, whose neutrality hud been under stronuoiisly resisted by the military members 
a joint European guarantee since 1830. On of the house, and 'the Colonels,’ as they 
9 and 11 Aug. respootively, Prussia and were eallcd, initiated the system of ohstnio- 
France both pledged themselves to England tion, which was afterwards more artistically 
that this neutrality should ho respootod, as, developed by the Irish members. In the 
in the result, it was. But tho only stop Tlouseof Lords tho hill was met by a dilatory 
which the government asked the House of motion demanding a more complete scheme 
Commons to take was an increase of tho of army reform. This, after a strong speech 
army estimate by two millions sterling and from Lord Salisbury, wos oarriod by a ma- 
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a of hveniy-flve. Two days afterwards 
itone announced in tlie House of Com- 
mons that purchaso had been abolished by 
royal warrant, and would be illegal after 
1 Hov. Thus the only result of the lords’ 
refusal to proceed with the bill would be 
that officers could not get the compensation 
which it provided. In these circumstances 
the bill passed. The lords consoled themselves 
with passing a vote of censure on the govern- 
ment, Some radicals, however, rem'esonted 
by Tawcett, denounced the use of the prero- 
gative, even for purposes of which they ap- 
proved, while so moderate a liberal as Sir 
Koundcll Palmer, not then a member of the 
government, supported it as the only practi- 
cable course. As a matter of strict law, the 
queen did not act on this occasion by virtue 
of her prerogative as the head of the army, 
but under the powers of a statute passed m 
1779, 

This year Gladstone succeeded in passing 
the university teat bill,w]iioh had long been 
before parliament, and Avhioh opened the 
prizes of the universities to men of all creeds. 
Speaking on the women's suilrago hill of 
Jacob Hright, Gladstone made the admis- 
sion that ho would not object to women 
voting if the ballot wore introduced, but to 
this isolated expression of opinion ho gave no 
practical eifeot. On the other hand, he made 
an uiicomxiiomising speech against Miall’s 
motionfor the disestablishmont of the church 
of England. 

In May of this year the treaty oi Wash- 
ington between England and the United 
States was signed. The purport of it was 
to submit to arbitration tbo claims of the 
American government for damages caused 
by the depredations of tho Alabama and 
other cruisers fitted out at British ports 
during the civil war. The commission, 'v^ich 
was appointed by Gladstone to disouss tho 
terms of the treaty with the United States 
government, was headed by Bail do Grey, 
created for his services Marquis of Bipon, 
and included Gladstone's political opponent, 
though personal friend, Sir Stalford North- 
cote. The commissioners agreed upon throo 
lilies which practically decided tho case 
against England, so for as tho Alabama 
was concerned, and which had not x’f'O* 
viously been an undisputed part of intor- 
national law. But tho treaty, though opon 
to technical crJlioism, was suhstanti^y 
just , and put an end to a dangerous state of 
feeling between the two nations, Tho arbi- \ 
trators met at Genova in tho following year 
1 0 determine th 0 Alabama claims. Tms was I 
the first international arbitration of serious < 
importance. Its value as a precedent was in- ! 


estimable, and it will alwavs bs „ 
with Gladstone’s name [ses^Cooioir^’V 
Albxanddb ; and Palmbe, ? 

The United States demanded’a sSS' 
mg nine millions sterling. The majontvt 



dooli. 

Meanwhile Gladstone delivered in ift'i 
at Aberdeen, a speech which was oftea ni j 
against him m ftit uro years. EefenuiB „ 
tho Irish demand for home rule, which thia 
came from only a small section of the lu b 
people, he said that if given to Ireland it 
must he given also to Scotland, and atliedif 
they wovoprpparod 1 0 malte themselves ridicu 
Ions by disinlograling the great capital matU 
tulions of 1 lie country. lit October he met 
his oonstitttonts at Greenwich, who were dis- 
satisfied partly with his neglect of their m- 
teioels, and partly with the discharge hy the 

f ovornment of lahourers from the docLyoids. 

le spoke for two hours in the open air to an 
nudionoe estimated at twenty thousand At 
first thoi-e wore so much noise and so hostile 
a demonstration that ho could not he he^, 
But in a few minutes he put the intermpters 
to silcnco, and, at the close of hia speech, he 
roccivod a practioolly unanimous vote of coa- 
fidonco. Both physically and intellectually 
this was one of liis greatest achievements, 
When parliament met, in 1872, there vas 
brought boforu both houses the case of Sir 
Bohort Oollier, Gladstone's attornsy-geaerul, 
who had_ been appointed a pmid membor of 
tho judiciol committee of the privy council, 
practically in defiance of the statute provid- 
ing that only jndgos or ex-judges were 
eligible Jeco C!oi,i,tiie, Eobuei Pobreit, 
BaeonM-ONKSWEIiI], Votes of censure were 
movod. Tho motion was rejected in the 
IIouBO of Onmmons by twenty-seven, and in 
the House of Lordsby two votes, Tiieiesnit 
was damaging to tho ministry and especially 
to Gladstono liimsolf. The hod effect was in- 
croasod by his appiointmont of 'William 'Wigan 
Harvey [q. v,] to the rectory of Bwehno, a 
crown benefice where it was aneoesBavy 
fication of tho iucumhont that he shoiud he 
a graduate of Oxford. Harvey was n gra- 
duate of Oarahridgo, and was admitted ad 
fimdem at Oxford for the purpose of enohlmg 
him to take tho living. Gladstone denied 
responsibility for tho action of Oxford Uni- 
versity, But the two transactions, token 
together, produced the impression that tho 
prime miniator was too much inclined to 
evade the law. TJio chief measure of tliis 
session was the ballot bill, which the loids 
had rcgoctod tho previous year, and which 
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Zrr^asBed-with an amendment limit- 
om-ation to 1880. Since that date 
teen annually included -without ob- 
jKtion in the expiring laws continuance 

the autumn of this year the govam- 
ment received a great accession of steength 
w Its annointment of Sir Koundell Palmer 
in be lord chancellor, with the title of Lord 
Selbome, in the room of Lord Ilatherley. 
Gladstone’s principal utterance outside 
Tjarhament was a powerful and eloquent 
iddrees to the students of Liverpool OoUego, 
jn which he combated the sceptical theories 
of tha time aa embodied in Dr. Strauss’s 
recent volume, ‘The Old Paith aud the 


la 1873 Gladstone proceeded to deal witli 
the third brandi of the Irish question, and 
oa 13 Feb., in an exhaustive speech of three 
hours, produced his Irish university bill. 
The difficulty was that the Irish catholics, 
ivith few exceptions, refused to let their sons 
matriculate at the protcetant imivoraily of 
Dublin. The hill proposed to meet tliair 
scruples by forming a now university, of 
which Trinity Oollege should bo the centre, 
hut which would contain also other ofliliatod 
coUoges. 'The expenses of this university 
wonlu be defrayed by annual grants of 
13,0001 from Trinity Oollege, and 10,0001. 
ftom the consolidated fund. The first coun- 
cil or governing body was to bo appointed 
byporliament,Dnt vacancies in it were to 
be filled by the crown. There wore I 0 be 
no leligious tests, but, on the other hand, 
there were to he no chairs of theology, 
philosophy, or modem history, and no 00 m- 
pulsory examinations in those subjects. Some 
extraordinary provisions, which camo to be 
Imown ae 'the gagging clauses,’ imposed 
penalties upon any teacher who ollcnded tho 
religious convictions of his pupils. Tho re- 
ception of the bill, largely owing to tho 
elleot of Gladstone’s oloqiionoo, was fovonr- 
aUe. But before the aocoud reading, which 
was postponed for three woolrs, serioue dilU- 
culties arose. The catholic bishops of Ire- 
land declared themselves diesatiailed with 
the measure, while English radicals, espe- 
cially Fawcett, bitterly denounoed the gag- 
ging elauses, and tho restrictions upon the 
teaching of philosophy and history. Although 
Gladstone defended the hill with rate force 


ond ingenuity, the Bocond reading woe re- 
jected by three votes (287 to 284 j, and tho 
government at once resigned (March), 

The queen sent for Disraeli, who, however, 
refused to take office without a majority, 
and persisted in his refusal although tho 
queen gave him tho option of dissolving 


parliament. Gladstone contended that it 
was Disraeli’s constitutional duty to accept 
office after defeating the government, 
Disraeli replied that there was no adequate 
cause for me resignation of ministers, and 
a controversial correspondeuco of much his- 
torical importance wos carried on by tha 
two statesmen, each of them addressing him- 
I self in form to the queen. In the end Dis- 
I roeli had his way, and Gladstone resumed 
i office with weakened credit. The Irish uni- 
versity question was settled for the time by 
the passing of Fawcett’s bill aholisliing reli- 
gious testa in tbo uuiversity of Dublin. On 
(Sir) G. 0. Trevelyan’s annual motion for 
uoosobold sufi'rage in coimtios, Forstor read a 
letter from the prime minister, who was pre- 
vented by illness from being present, pro- 
nouncing for the first timo in favour of that 
reform, which he carried eleven years later. 

D ur iiig the autumn of 1873 several cliangos 
wore made im the government. Lord Ripon 
retired on account of his health, and Henry 
Austin Bruce [q, v, Suppl,] sueoeeded him 
as president of the council, with tho title of 
Lord Aberdore. Lowe, who had rendered 
himself unpopular as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, was transferred to the home office, 
and Qladetouo himself took the chancellor- 
ship. His aoceptauce of this office raised 
a grave constitutional question, which was 
never finally decided. Before the Reform 
Act of 1867 tho acceptance of any office of 
profit under the crown vacated tno seat of 
the acceptor. By that act it was provided 
that a minister already boldine such an office 
should not vacate his seat u he accepted 
another in lieu of it. It was clear, therefore, 
that Lowe did not vacate his seat on becom- 
ing home secreta^ iuatoad of chancellor of 
the exchequer. But Gladstone took a new 
office without giving up on old one. Ho re- 
mained first lord of tho treasury as well as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and eminent 
lawyers were of opinion that ho had ceased 
to ho member for Greenwich, Ho did not, 
however, lake that view himself, and did not 
seek re-election. The question would have 
been raised when parliament met, aud, ac- 
cording to Lord Selbonie’s 'Posthumous 
Memoirs,’ it was one of the reasons for tho 
sudden dissolution of January 1874. On 
the 24th of that mouth the pnhlio were 
startled to find in the newspapers a long 
address from Gladstone to his constituents, 
announcing that parliament would be dis- 
solved on 26th, His ostensible reasons 
for this step were, first, that since Disraeli’s 
refusal of office there was not the proper 
constitutional check of a possible alternative 
government in that House of Commons; 
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und, secondly, that by-elections did not 
show the confidence of the country in the 
minis! ers of the crown. Proceeding to deal 
with the income tax, ho pointed out that 
Lowe had reduced it from sixpence to three- 
pence, and ho calculated tliat, with a surplus 
of five millions and a half, he would ho able 
to abolish it altogether. lie also oflbred a 
grant in aid of local rates, which the House 
of Oommons had, by a majority of a hundred, 
voted for against him, luid some reduction 
of the direct taxes. These promises would 
have more tlian exhausted the surplus ; but 
Gladstone believed that the balance would 
have boon provided by greater economy in 
the public service. 

Disraeli at once replied to this manifesto 
in an address to the electors of Bucltingham- 
shirc, and carried the country with him. At 
the general election of 1874, the first under 
the ballot, the conservative ma|ority was 
estimated at forty-six. But as this caloulo- 
tion combined Irish home rulers with British 
liberals, it underrated the consorvativo 
strength. Gladstone retained his seat for 
Qroenwioh, but was oloctod as junior ool- 
loague to (Sir) Thomas William Board, the 
head of a local firm of distillers, following 
the precedent sot by Disraeli in 1868, the 
prime minister resigned ollioe without moet- 
mg parliament, and his rival succeeded 
him. 

At the huginulug of the session, on 
12 March, Gladstone wrote to Lord Gran- 
ville, the looder of the liborol party in the 
House of Lords, iutimaliug that ho could 
not long remain at the head of tho opposi- 
tion, that ho wished for comparative repose, 
and that if tho party desired a chief who 
would attend more assiduously to the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons, bo was quite 
ready to resign ot once. He was, however, 
induced to defor his retirement for a timo. 
During tho session of 187d tho hill which 
intoroslod Gladstone most was the puhlio 
worship hill [see Tatt, Abouiuald Oabp- 
jibil]. This was not a govoriimont measure. 
It wos introduced into tho House of Lords 
byArchbisliopTait, and wasBovorely criticised 
by Lord Salisbury, then aoorotary of state 
for India. It was popular on both sides of 
the House of Commons, and Disraeli warmly 
supported it. Gladstone attached tho hill in 
a long, eloquent, and elaborate speech, which 
may be described as the case ogainst Erasiian- 
isin. lie pleaded for roasouahlo liberty within 
the church. lie gave notice of six resolu- 
tions, of which the most import aut was the 
last, to the ofFeot that tho aovorninout should 
couBult representatives of tho ohnroli before 
iutroducing ecclesiastical log islatiou. On this 


occasion Gladstone’s 

to follow him. The bill w^TeTdTSd 

time without a division, mi the resoluS 
were never moved. In the final deW 
the commons, Sir William Ham 
Maiinchly ErnsHan, disavowed the po% rf 
lus loader, and supported Disraeli fth? 
stone repliod to Sir William inamasterpS 
of sarcaHtio irony, and Disraeli retorted Sp™ 
Lord Salisbury m language seldom use / m 
one member of n cabinet by another Th» 
act did not succeed in its object. ' ' 

During the parliamentary recess Gha. 
Lone published in the ‘ Contemporary III 

lAW * o« aoLfisr rti« •_ 14*. _ 


view an essay on ritualism, in wliik he 
siirpidsod every one by a trenchant attack na 
tho church of Home, declaring that no man 
could now enter her communion without 
placing his loyalty and civil oUeglanceat 
t ho mercy of aiiot her. This referonoo to tha 
dogma of papal infallibility, which Pins IX 
had proclaimed four years before, elicited 
numerous replies from English enthohee 
Olndstono, dropping tho subject of rituahsni 
allogothor, issued a special pamphlet on the 
Vatioan decrees, in which ho reiterated ond 
supported liis statements. To this pamphlet 
many answers from varied points ot view 
wore written, of which the most importont 
woro by Dr. Newman, Dr. Manning, and 
Lord Act on. Qladstono,iu another pamphlet 
outitlod ‘ Vaticanism,’ expressed satisfaction 
at rocont nsBurances from catholic laymea 
that they were as loyal subjects and ns good 
patriots ns any of their protestant feUow- 
eitizuiis, and his pleasuro at having culled 
them fort h. With that tho discussion closed j 
but many Englishmen who were not ootholics 
hold that tho matter was one with which 
protostouts had no concern, and that a man 
who had boon prime minister of England 
should abstain Iroiii attaclcing the church to 
which BO many of hor majoaty’s aubjeots 
bolouged. 

At tho bogimiing oi 1876 Gladstone, in 
anolhor lot lor to Lord Granville, intimated 
that tho time had now come when he must 
formally rolinquish tho leadership of the 
liberal party. His rosiguation was regret- 
fuEy accoplod, and Lord Ilartington was 
olioBou to Buooeod liim. Dming the session 
of this year ho was not much seen in the 
House of Oommons. 

Boforo the end of the session of 1876 there 
aiipoarod in tho ‘Doily News’ a series of 
lottors describing horriblo massacres and 
tortures which hod boon iufiioted upon. ^ 
inhabitants of Bulgaria by their Turkish 
rulers. Tho prirao minister, when ques- 
tionod on the subject, described these narra- 
tives as ‘ cofloo-houso hobble’ of no impor- 
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Parliament I'oso on 16 Auj?., and a (bubaequently earl of Oranbrook) liad replied 
f w days afterwoids appeared tlie ollicial re- xn a guarded manner to (Gladstone’s ques- 
rt 0 / Mr. Widter Bowng, second secretary tion, and tbe debate bad proceeded in a 
^fkffation at Constantinople, wlio wna com- rathei- bumdrum fosliion, Mi', Obnplin sud- 
^jL SriHfl by tbe British government to in- denly interposed with a personal attack 
Mtinatetbe alleged outrages in Bulgaria, upon Gladstone, accusing him of making 
Air Baring confirmed tbe eorrespondonta of cluirgcs against bis opponents behind their 
‘Daily News.’ Gladstone was deeply backs. To give Gladstone an opportunity 
fctitred by these revelations, and on 6 Sept, of replying, Mr. Ohaplin moved the adjoum- 
oublishad a pamphlet called ‘ Bulgarian nient of the bouse, Gladstone at once rose 
Horrors and the Question of 1 bo East,’ whioh to second the motion, and delivered off-hand 
had a rapid and general sale. In this he one of the most amusing as well as one of 
ponded that tbe ofllcora of tbo Porto, the most offoctivu replies ever boord in tbe 
froni the lowest to the highest, should be Uonso of Commons, At tbe end be took a 
cleared ‘ bag and baggage ’ out of tbo conn- serious tone, declaring that England was re- 
tries which they had desolated and destroyed. sponsible for tbo power which Turkey had 
A few days afterwards, on tbo 9tb, be od- abused. 

dressed his constituents on Blaokbaatb, and, Tbo real struggle cmno nearly three 
after a denunciation of Turkey, dedarod it months lntei'._ Tbo reason for Gladstone's 
to be the duty of England to act with Bussia unexpected mildiioas in parliaraont was that 
in seoitring tbe independence of tbo sultan’s the liberal party wore not agreed, and espo- 
Obrietian provinces. Disraeli, who bad now eially that their titulor loader, Loid Ilart- 
becomeLord Baaconsflold, replied to tboM bigton, did not pfo so far as Gladstone in 
argaments both at Ayloabiu'y_ and again zeal for the Christians of tbo east. Mcan- 
on* lord mayor’s day at the Quildhall,_ An whUo, on 24 April, Bussia deelarod war 
attack on lurkoy by liuasia was imminent, ogninst Turkey. Gladstone gai’c notice that 
and the close of Lord Boaoonsflold'a Guild- on 7_ Majr bo would move ftmr resolutions 
hall speodi suggested that England might dofiniug bis eastern policy, and a fifth com- 
resiat Buasia, and was well prepared for war. bining them all in an address to the crown. 
Liberals thereupon bold a national eon- Tbo first of those resolutions was a censure 
ferenco at St. James's Hall to protost against of Turkey for not fulfilling her obligations, 
aay further support of tbo Turkish ompiro Tbe second doolnn’d that sbo was entitled 
(8 Dec.) Gladstone spoke in the evening to noitbor moral ijor material support from 
with coreful moderation, but emphatically England. Tbo third laid down the pirineiple 
asserted that tbe English people would be that the Christian subjects of tbe Porto wore 
content with nothing less than tbo strict ful- entitled to local liberty ond practical self- 
fibnent of those duties to tbo Christian sub- goi'ernmont. The fourlii defined tbe concert 
jects of tbe sultan which wore tbo result of of Europe as the proper method for corrying 
tbe Ciimean war. these proposals into effect. These resolu- 

In 1870 appeared Gladstone’s third book tions were too strong for tbo modorate 
on Homer, ‘Ilomerio Synobronism,' which liberols, and Sir John Lubbock (afterwards 
is sufficiently described in its aecoiin title as Lord Avebury) gave notice on their behalf 
‘An Inquiry into tbe Time and Placo of that be would move tbe previous question, 
Homer in H’istory.’ which it was understood Lord Ilnrtington 

Early in 1877 Gladstone oulored upon an would support. But before the debate came 
active political campaign against tbo govern- on an avrangomont was made, Gladstone 
ment’s inclination to support Turkey, lie ngrood to move only tbo first of bis rcaolu- 
ottacked tlie government, at Tb'omo, for tions, for which the whole liberal party were 
failing to disebargo tboir obligations ; and ready, with a slight verbal amendment, to 
atTauntoubomadotbuilrstof tboso snoeebos vole. In bringing forward Ibis motion, 
on railway platforms which played ofter- however, which bo did in a groat rbetorieol 
words so large a part in Etif^isb politics, effort, Gladstone contrived to ai]gno on bs- 
Parbomeut met on 8 Feb. 1 877, and in tbe half of bis whole policy. Tbe debate, thus 
debate on tbe address Gladstonopronounced begun, lasted till 14 May, when Gladstone 
the eastern question to bo, without oxoep- rose at midnight to reply and summed up 
tion, tbe most solemn which tbe House of the argumonts on his side with singular 
Commons bad over bad to discuss. On tbo power. He declared himself for tbe coercion 
18th be drew attention to Lord Derby’s des- of the Porte by united Europe, and it was 
patch condemning tbo Bulgarian massacres, tbe British government, bo added, which 
and asked what course tbe govoriimont in- bad stood in tbe way of European unity, 
tended to adopt. After Mr. Qatboruo Hardy IHb motion was rejected by a majority of 131, 
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which was very much in excess of what the 
government could ordinarily anticipate. Out 
of doors his popularity ran verjr nigh. In 
October he paid one of hia rare yUita to Ire- 
land, where ho was presented with the free- 
dom of Dublin, and delivered a speech on the 
successful worJting of the Irish Land Act. 
In Ireland he said nothing about eastern 
adairs; buthe dealt withthemot Holjrheadon 
his way back, and paid an eloqiuent tribute to 
the nonconformist churches for the help 
which they had given him in hia olTorls for tho 
Christians of Bulgarin. On 16 Nov. he was 
chosen to be lord rector of Qlosgow in suc- 
cession to Lord Beaconafield, hia competitor 
being Sir StolTord Norlhcote. 

Meanwhile the Euaao-Turhish war had 
proceeded rapidly, and by tho beginning of 
1878 Turkey was nt the feet of Itussia. 
Parliament was summoned for 17 Jnn., 
and the queen’s speech announced that 
Turkey had asked for the mediation of the 
queen’s government, which her majesty was 
not indisposed to oiler. The government 
immediately ordered tho Mediiorranoau fleet 
to Oonslantinople, with tho ostensible object 
of protecting Brilishaubjocls, and announced 
that they would ask the House of Commons 
for a vote of credit of 6,000, OOOf. on tho 
31st. Tho day bofoi-e, Gladstone attended 
at Oxford, winch ho had not visited since 
his rejection by tho university, the founda- 
tion of the Palmerston Club. Speaking at 
the inaugural dinner, ho admitted that cm< 
cumstances had driven him into a course of 
agitation for tho last oighloen months, and 
confessed that during that period he hod 
laboured day and night to ‘counter-work 
the purposes of Iiord Boaconsfleld.’ On tho 
next evening, when the vote of credit was 
to have been proposed, before the' speaker 
left tho chau‘, Porstor moved a preliminary 
amendment, declaring that Ihoro was no 
ground for taking stops which implied a 
possible oxtonsion ef tho war. Qladstono 
spoke to tho amoudmout on tho dth, do- 
no uncing ‘prestige,’ in almost the same 
language used by Lord Salisbury eleven 
years before, as a hateful sham. Alluding 
to the proposal of a European oonforeuco, 
ho protested against accompanying pacific 
negotiations with the clash of arms. On 
7 Fob. Forster withdrew his amendment, 
after the mistaken announcement, on tho 
authority of (Sir) Austen Henry Layard 
[q. V. Suppl.j, British omhussador at Con- 
stantinople, tliat tho reported armistice be- 
tween the two powers had not been signed, 
and that the liussian army was close to Con- 
stantinople. On S Marcli tho treaty of San 
Stofano Dotweeu llussia and Turkey brought I 


ivem- 

tha 


tho war to an end. But the Britisheov 
ment insislod upon its revision, unle! the 
treaty of Fans, by a conference of the poS 

and to this course Russia ultimate^ 
sented. On 12 March Mi-. Evelyn LSr 
moved a vote of censure on 
having taken up on unfounded oharge.Lj 
by a ooi-i-Bspondent of the ‘ Dailv'Mp™!?® 
that Gladstone had been trying to 
rebollion among the sultan’s Gr^suWeri 
Layard woe proved to have made a sit of 
apology, and tho motion was reiected bv » 
majority of seyenty-four, Gladstone tskuiv 
HO part m tuo dabates ° 

On 28 March Lord Derby resigned olBcs 
on the decision of tho government to 
out tho reserves and to occupy Cyprus and 
was succoodod at Iho foreian ofliee by Lord 
Salisbury, who on 1 April orilicised, in » 
long and able despatch, the terms which 
Russia sought to impose on Turkey. On 

8 April Gladstone commented strongly upon 
LordSalisbury’s dospatoh, which he ilpar^ibftt 
as_ substituting England for Europo. At 

this time his unpopularity in London, and 

oapocially in tho House of Commons, aas 
t'xtrome. Ills house iu Harley Street was 
attacked by a mob of political opponents, 
and he himself, with Mrs. Gladstone, was 
hustlod in tho streots. 


On 10 April the House of Commons ed- 
journod for a long Enstoi- recess, oftar a 
jiositivo assurance from Sir Staiford North- 
cote that tho govoriimont contemplated no 
immediate chonge of policy. On the Dth 
it was auuounced that seven thousand Indian 
troop had boon ordered to Malta. "When 
parliament ro-assemhled the liberal leaders, 
luMudiiig Gladstone, argued that this step 
was unconstitutioual, and iiiconsistout with 
the Mutiny Act, wiiich determined the 
number of the standing army. But the 
government wore supported by large miyori- 
tios in both houses. 

On 13 J Lino a European congress met at 
Berlin under tho prosidoncy of Prince Bis- 
marck, the British representatives being 
Lord Boaconsfleld, Lord Salisbury, and Lord 
Odo RnssoU (afterwards Lord Ampthill). 
While tho congress was silting the ‘Globe’ 
newspaperpuhlished a stolen copy of ananee- 
mont hotweon England and Russia, defin- 
ingf among other things, tho limits within 
which iiidependoiice should he given to ^ 
of Bulgaria, Tho treaty, signed on 80 May, 
was intended to be soorot, but the under- 
standing which it proved to exist between 
Euglnua and Russia strengthoued the case 
of those who had urged that there was no 
ground for warlike preparations before the 
congress. A furthor agreement between 
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,TC»/»r» » My- “» “»™- 

tiomirovidetl tlmt, m return for the oessjon 
Jnljua and tlie usual promises of reform, 
^liid should protect the remaining tem- 
^es of Turkey in Asm. Gladstone called 

it < an insane corenant.' . 

On 30 July the treaty of Berlin was 
hrouffht before the house by Lord Hartiner- 
ton who moved n resolution aarcastically 
described hy Beaconafield as ‘ a series of 
concrafulatory regrets,’ Lord Hartington 
asked the house to condemn ^ the failure of 
the congress to satisfy the just claims of 
Greece, and to censure the government for 
having incuri^ o liability to defend the 
dominions of the sultan. To this 
debate Gladstone contributed an elaborate 
and argumentative apooch, iinnaually devoid 
of rhetoric, and devoted to an exhaustive 
analysis of what the treaty did and failed 
to do. None of his parliamentary speeches 
delivered in opposition show signs of having 
been mote carefully prepared, and it is one 
of the few wliioh ho revisod before it ap- 
peared in 'Jlansard.' Ho began with a 
nference to the personal al.taclr mndo upon 
him a few nights before hy Doaconsfialu at 
a dinner given in his honour in theKniglits- 
biidge nding school. Boaconsdold had 
te cluirged Gladstone with indulgence in 
very gross personalities, and in particular as 
bawng described him as a dangerous and 
even devilish character. Gladstone at once 
wrote a letter, beginning ‘ Dear Lord Beor 
consfield,’ in which he asked for a speoiflea- 
tion of the time and place in wliich he had 
used such language, or any other of a per- 
sonal as distinguisiiod from a political kind. 
Bcoconsfleld replied in Iho third person 
that he was ‘muoli pressed with aiTairs,’ 
and unable to examine the speeches of two 
years. But he chad an instance in which 
some one, not Gladstone, hod compared him, 
in Gledetone’s presence, withMopInstophclcs. 
Passing from this repulsive sul^ect, os he 
called it, Gladstone proceeded to deal with 
the treaty, which, ho said had been described 
by its admirers as concentrating the Turkish 
empire. But the Slavs, who roliod upon 
Buesia, had got most, if not all, of what 
they wanted. lie severely criticised the 
conduct of Beaconsiield and Lord Salisbury 
for having actively opposed at the congress 
the claims of Greece, which had been urged 
^ecially by the representatives of France. 
He attacked the government for abusing the 
prerogative of the crown to males treaties 
without tho consent of parliament. The 
treaty of Berlin, he said, not having boon 


ratified, was open to parliamentary disap- 
proval, But the treaty of Berlin was good 
BO far im it went, and no one desired to dis- 
avow it. The separate engagements be- 
tween England and Turkey, which he and 
the opposition regarded os wholly bad, had 
boon ratified, and ware therefore beyond tho 
power of parliament altogether. Lord Har- 
tington's motion was, however, after a long 
debate, defeated by a majority of 143. 

From the east of Europe Gladstone turned 
his attention to India. On 80 Nov. ho de- 
livered to his constituents a farewell address 
at Flumstead; he had determined not to 
contest Greenwich again. The greater part 
of this speech was an incisive indictment of 
Lord Lylton’s policy of attacking the ameer 
of Afghanistan, which the cabinet approved 
and adopted [sec Lrnoir, EnwAiro Kobcht, 
first Ea.un Litton']. The outbreak of the 
Afghan war made it necessary to call parlia- 
ment together in the winter, and both hoiisee 
mot on 6 Dec. An amendment to the ad- 
dress, condemning the Afghon policy of tho 
government, was moved hy Mr. Whitbread 
on tho 9th, and on the 10th Gladstone 
spoke. lie quoted freely from the blue 
hooks presented by tho government to show 
that the ameer had not, os was said, insulted 
oitlier tho British envoy or the Indian govern- 
ment. In a subsequent debate he protested 
against saddling the expenses of the Afghan 
war on the taxpayers of India. But the 
govemmont were quite unassailable in the 
House of Oommons, and their majorities 
sufieied no appreciable diminution. 

Gladstone's chief efforts in 1879 wore 
made outside the walls of parliament. At 
the request of Lord Bosehery and other in- 
fiucntiol liherolB, he agreed to contest the 
coun^ of Midlothian against Lord Dalkeith, 
the oldest son of tho Duke of Bucclcuch. 
He at once entered on a political campaign 
of unsurpassed vigour and energy. He loft 
Liverpool on 24 Nov,, and from that date 
till 9 Dec., when he returned to Ilawarden, 
there was scarcely a lawful day on which ho 
did not deliver at least one speech; more 
often it was two or three. On 25 Novm at a 
crowded meeting in the music hall at Edin- 
burgh, he dwelt upon the danger of enlarging 
British reBponsihuities, and proclaimed that 
tho real strength of tho empire must always 
lie in the population of the United Ejngdom. 
He again condemned the Afghan war. He 
denounced also the Zulu war [see Fbbbu, 
Siu BasTHE]. Oriticising the annexation ot 
the Transvaal, which had occurred in 1877, 
he contended that the people of Groat Britain 
had been mlded into supposing that the 
Boers wished to become British subjoets. At 
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Dallcoilh, on tlio 20l.li, he exprosiod Ids belief 
in the xu’inciple of local option, and in a 
general extension of local government, so 
far as was compatible with the supremacy of 
parliament. Scottish disoslablishmcnt, be 
said, was a question for the people of Scot- 
land themselves j bo bad no wisli either to 
advance or to retard it. At West Oaldor, 
on the 27th, be returned to the subject of 
foreign politics, maintaining that the govern- 
ment bad at the same time aggrandised and 
alienated Iluasia. llis rocept ion in Scotland 
was extraordinarily enthusiastic, and on one 
occasion bo addressed as many as twenty 
thousand people in the Wavorloy marlcet at 
Edinburgh. Ills campaign ended for the 
year at Glasgow, where, in an elaborate ora- 
tion, he surveyed the whole foreign policy 
of the government. Laying particular stress 
upon the fundamental principle that large 
and small states should be treated with 
equal justice and forbearaiioo, he protested 
strongly against the aggressive imperialism 
of the prime minister. At Glasgow ho also 
delivered his address ns lord rector of the 
university, and turning aside from polities, 
ho impressed upon the studouta the siijms- 
riority of Imowlodgo to wealth as an object 
of human ondeavour. 

Un 8 hlaroh 1880 it was annmmcod in 
both housoa that parliament would bo dis- 
solved immudialoly after the hudgot. Un the 
12th axqioared Gladstone’s address to the 
electors of hlidlothiau, in which ho cost 
ridioule upon the priino miuister’s gloomy 
prox)hecies of imponding danger in 1 roland. 
Du the 10th he left London for Edinburgh, 
addressing a crowd that had assembled at 
King’s Gross, and spoolriiig at evory st atiou 
where tho train stoxipcd. It was ahorwards 
found that in oocli of theso places thero liod 
boon a liberal victory. On tho 17th ho do- 
livcrod one of his llnost spoochos in the lOdiu- 
hurgh music hall. This spucch contniu.s 
Gladstono’s clearest and fullest exposition of 
foreign policy in its gouerul xn'iuciijlos, lie 
denied that if he and his party came into 
power they would repudiate t he ongngumonts 
of their predecessors, inasmuch os un intor- 
ualluual treaty bound future guverumuuts 
ns much as the government which made it. 
lie separated himself and tho lilieral party 
in general from tho doctrines of tho Man- 
chester scliool and of peace at any price, 
lie declared it to he a ‘ noble error ’ that the 
world could at present ho governed without 
tho risk of war. Une allusion in this speech 
gave rise to rather serious consequences. 
Quoting from tho ‘ Standard ’ tlie report of o 
convorsatiouholwoen tho omperor of Austria 
and Sir llenry Elliot, the British ambassador 


at yieniia, in which the emperor was 
to denounce him by name as an 
the Austro-IIunganan monarchy Glwh?' 

denied that he was the enemyofey^S^^ 
But ho censured m strong laniraaM Aiic^^' 
hostility to the freedom%f Kte 
and defied any one to put his finaet 
ony part of tho map of Europe 
Him Austria did good.’ Ou the ‘•S’ 
speaking at rathhead, ha recurred to ill 
auhiect.of Austria, expressed a fear that st 
might intend to enlarge her borders at h 
e-xpeuse of the Balkan principalities, and 
invited her to dmolaim all aggressive desiZ 
Ou the 26th, at Penicuik, he refened to « 
contradiotioii by Sir Benvy EUiot of tla 
language attributed to the emperor and 
once more ohalleiigod the Austrian eoveni. 
moiit to disclaim any intention of mV 
joud tho treaty of Berlin. ° “ 

At Stow, on the 30lli, he discussed the 
fluBJicial evrangomenla of the governmait 
and, with special rofevenoo to the Afeim n 
wav, observed i ‘Wn do not Imow the 
worst.’ This remark received a startlins 
verificat ion ; for on 6 SI ay tho public 1eiiw . f 3 
by tolegraph from India tlmt Sir John 
Straohoy, tho iinnuoo ministor, had made an 

ts.xtraortliuttryhhmdor,ttndthatthewurwonld 

cost, not (5,000,0001. hut 16,000,0001. At 
this uloutiou Glndslone made fifteen set 
Hpouoho.s, wilhoiil, counting occasional ad- 
diVBSOs. Lord llarliiigloii, however, made 
twcutjr-four. Thopolliiigsboganon31March, 
and ailor the first dii^ the final result was 
never doubtful, 3-10 liberals were returned, 
as against 2-13 coiisorvativcs andOOhome- 
rulore. Glads! one himsolf was successfid in 
Slidlol lihin, xwlliiig 1,570 votes ogninst 1,368 
given fur Lord Ilalkeilh. He was at the 
samo time xdnued at the head of the poll for 
Leeds, where, after he had elected to sit for 
Midlothian, ho was succoudod by his youngest 
son, Sir, llorbort UladsliOne. At this time 
tho queuii was abroad, and tlicro was con- 
sequent delay hi lilio change of government. 
Lord Beoconsflold, howevor, took the earliest 
opXiortuiiily of rosigiiing, and on 22 April 
tho quooii sent for Lord llartington, iV 
was in accordnnou wit.li constitutional usage, 
as Gladstone had retired from the liberal 
loadorship five years before. Lord ITatting- 
ton did not at onoe rofuso to form a govem- 
iiiont, hut, after an interview with Gladstone 
ontlio22nd,whonhoroturnDdfroTn'WiiidiiOi, 
ho decided not to attempt it. On the 23rd 
ho and Ijord Qronvillo saw the queen to- 
guthur, with tho result that her majesty eent 
for Gladstone the same afternoon. lie at 
01100 formed, without dillioiilty, a strong ad- 
miaistratioii, hocouiing himsmf, as he had 
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, jj, jg 73 prime minister and clinncellor liad Iiis first experience of the perplexing case 
T the exchequer. Lord Granville and Lord raised by Oharlus Bradlaugh [q. v. Suppl.] 
Hartington both look office under him, the Lord Prederiok Oaveudish, secretary to the 
former as foreign secretary, and the latter as troosmy, as representing the government, had 
serietary fur fiidia. In other respects the moved that the case ^ould be referred to 
mverament much resembled that of 1868. a select committee. The committee re- 
Wd Selborne returned to the -woolsack, iwrted, by a majority of one, that Bradhnigh 
and Bright, to whomoflicial work was never had no right to affirm. Bradlaugh then came 
congenial, became chancellor of the duchy, forward to take the oath. Sir floury Druin- 
Lora Cardwell’s hcolth had failed, and Lowe mend Wolff objected, and Gladstone suc- 
retired to the Ilousa of Lords. _ Sir William ccssfully proposed the appointment of an- 
Harcourt, who had been for a time solioitor- other committee, to consider whether the 
jenetol, became home secretory j while Mr. Itonso had a right of interference with the 
Chamberlain, whose political association, discretion of a duly elected member. They 
fommonly called the Birmingham caucus, reported that Bradlaugh was incapable of 
had been of groat practical value to tbe taking an oath, but recommended that ha 
hberal party, entered a government and a should ho allowed to affirm at his own risk, 
cabinet for the first time as president of the On 23 June a motion to that effect, which 
bonrdoftrade. Of the other radicals, Fawcott Gladstone supported, was defeated by a 
nasmadapoattaaater-general,audSirCharlcs majority of forty-livo. On the 33rd, Brad- 
Pdke under-secretary for foreign affairs. laugh again appeared to take the oath, which 
Mr. Goachen refused to join the government the speaker refused to administer to him, 
because he was not prepared lo vote for tho and he was allowed to bo heard on liis own 
extension of tho county froiicliiso, and was behalf at the bar ; when afterwards ordered 
sentasspecialambassatfor to Constantinople, io withdraw, he declined, and was 1 alien 
A good deal of fooling was excited among into custody by the sergoant-at-nrms. Qlnd- 
faaatical protestants by tho appointment of stone refused to interfere. The house, he 
one cathoHo, Lord Eipon, to bo viceroy of said, bad rojoclod his advice, otid the duly of 
India, and another. Lord Konmaro, to ho proceeding further devolved upon the lender 
lord chamberlain. of the opjiosition. On 24 Juno Sir Stafford 

On 7 May tho ‘Daily News’ announced Norlhooto moved that Bradlaugh shoiddbe 
that Lord Granville had sent a circular to relonsed. On 1 July the question was 
tbe powers, urging a joint ouforcemeut of settled for tho year by Gladstone’s motion, 
the unfulfilled olausos in tho treaty of Berlin, wbioli tho house adopted, that any person 
such as those which dealt with Montenegro, claiming to affirm should be allowed to do 
Greece, and Armenia. Tho object of Mr. so. Bradlaugh accordingly affirmed and 
Goseben’s mission was to impress upon tho took his seat, but his right was successfully 
saltan tbs duty of fulfilling these ongago- challenged in the courts, and he did not sit 
ments. On 10 May there appeared a letter without objoction till the mooting of anew 
from Gladstone lo Ooiuit Karolyi, the Aus- parliament in 1886. 
trian ambassador, intimaling that ho had On 10 Juno Gladstone, as chancellor of 
obtained h-om Austria those assurancos of Iho exchimuor, introduced a supplementary 
fidah'ty to the treaty of Berlin which he had budpel, Sir Stafford Norlhoote’s budget 
called upon her to give. In these oiroum- having provided only for tho early part of 
stances, he said, it was not his iiitontioii to the year. It was tho first time he had made 
repeat or defend in avpiimeut language which the financial statement of tho goveiumont 
be had used in a position of g real or freedom for fourti'on years. The principal feature of 
and less responsibility. The last phrase it was the uuexpcotod repeal of the malt 
was tbenceforlh part of the political vocabu- tox, for which conservative reiirosontativos 
lary. The opposition bitterly denounced tho of the farming inlerests had clamoured for 
letter as unworthy of a British miuistor. On many years, hut which no conservative go- 
20 May the queen’s speech -was dolivorod, vemmont had found itself able to touch. 
It contained a hope for the pacification of Gladstone substituted for it a duty on beer, 
Afghanistan, an assertion of supremaovover and provided for the inoidoiital loss to the 
tbe Transvaal, and an opinion that tie or- revenue by putting another penny on the 
dinoiy law would be sufficient in Ireland, income tax^ ml hope of aholishing that tax 
This meant that tho Peace Preservation Act, having vanished. The budget was popular, 
which expired on 1 June, was not to be re- The princmal struggle of the session, after 
na-wed. the case of Bradlaugu liad been temporarily 

On the 21st Gladstone, who had been re- disposed of, arose out of the Irish oompan- 
dcoted without opposition after taking office, sauon for distui’hauoo bill, wliich Forster, 
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' — CXinemberfl must vote for it. In a sition, -were settled ^ the transfer to the 
flriiicii Sir Stafford described as Greek kingdom of Theasolv and port of 
Sb enthralled the house, Gladstone said Epirus. 

T this personal interest in the question On 22 Ajpril 1881 Gladstone was able to 
*^**810011. Sis lease was all but run out, announce in the House of Commons the 
whe implored the House of Oommons not terms which had beenmode with the govern- 
t allow itself to he made the laughing- ment of the Transvaal. So early as 10 Deo. 
tni>fc of the world. The resolution was 1880 the Boers had taken the most practical 
attied by 234 to 1B6. On 4 Feb, the means of showing that they were not in 
meaker acting upon it, laid certain rules favour of annexation by rising in armed re- 
Montlie table, the chief of which enabled belIion,_and proolaimiug the South African 
^ to put the question whenever he thought Republic. On 21Jan., during the debate on 
^ The Irish members, however, continued the address, Peter Rylands [q. Jv.] proposed 
the etruggle, and on 18 Feb, the_ speaker an amendment condemning the annexation 
ntodttcea mrther rules, one of which con- of the country. Gladstone objected to it as 
yned the time limit, afterwards known as inopportune, and, as a matter or fact, nogoUa- 
the gag- Taking advantage of this. Glad- tions ware at that time proceeding through 
stone on 21 Feb. moved, and carried by an President Brand of the Orange Ires State 
oyerwhelming majority, that the proceed- [see BEA.i!n),_ Sib Johabhib Henbiotts, 
iaes in committee on the hill should he Snppl.l While they were in progress came 
hrounlit to a close on the next day. But of the defeat of Sir George Colley [q. v,] at 
the sixty-three members who voted against Laings Nek and his death at Majnba. Sir 
this thirteen were conservatives. The re- BvclynWood,whoaucceededtotheconimand, 
port of the hill was hastened in the same assured the government that he was in suffi- 
my, and on 24 Feb. it was read a third ciont strength to crush the rebellion. But 
time and passed the ITouse of Lords in the government refused to interrupt the 
three days. Urgency was then applied to negotiations on acoount of these disasters, 
the arms bill, which prohibited for nve years On 6 March an armistice was concluded, and 
the carrying of weapons in proolaimod dis- the war was not resumed. The conditions 
tricts in Ireland, and gave the police the of peace, as explained by the prime mmister, 
nght of search for them. This hill, which were that the suzerainty of wie queen over 
WBS in the hands of Sir William Ilarcouit, the Transvaal should he maintained, and 
h^ to be forced through the house by the that the hnrghors should enjoy complete 
same drastic methods os its predecessor. self-government; hut that their foreign re- 
Twios in this session Gladstono had occa- lations should be under British control^ and 
sion to deliver one of those obituary speeches that that there should be a British resident 
in wMch he excelled. On 13 March Alex- at the capital. A royal commission was to 
andet H, emporor of Russia, was murdered determine the rights and provide for the 
in St, Petersburg, and on the 16th a vote protection of the natives. This settlement 
of condolence wUh the imperial family woe was bitterly attacked, both inside and out- 
moved by Gladstone in tbs House of Com- side parliament, as a cowardly surrender, 
mons, He paid an eloquent ttibulo to the Gladstone, however, defended it on the 
memory of the sovereign who liboratod tho ground that to hreolc off negotiations olready 
serfs. Lord Beacousfield'a death occurred begun on account of defeat would have been 
on 19 April, and on 9 May Gladstone pro- a useless, and therefore wicked, sacridee of 
posed that a national memorial should be life. 

erected to him in Westminster Abhoy. His On 7 April 1881 Gladstone introduced his 
epee^ was a masterpiece of tact and taste, second Irish laud bill^ which is perhaps the 
On 6 April Gladstone mode his dnanciol neatest of all his legislative achievements, 
statement. But the days of hie great budgets He proposed to constitute a land court for 
were over, and his propoaalsvyrere tamo. Ho the fixing of judicial rents. Either landlord 
bad a surplus of rather more than a million, or tenant could apply to the court ; the rent. 
By means of this, and by suhstituting a pro- when fixed, was to last for fifteen years, 
bate duty of one and a half iov a legacy duty There wore to he three land commissioners, 
ofone per cent,, he was enabled to take off of whom one would have the status of a 
the paui^ feom the income tax which he had judge, and there were to he assistant corn- 
put on the year before. He also proposed a missioners for every county. If a tenant 
reduction of debt to tho amount of sixty wished to purchase his holding, the commis- 
millions by turning short into long annuities, sioners were to advance three-fourths of the 
On 7 April tho claims of Groooe, for which purchose money by way of loan, and there 
Gladstone had pleaded so earnestly in oppo- woe to be an absolute parliamentary title, 
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The bill led lo the resignalioiv of George 
Douglas Campbell, duto of Argyll [q. t. 
Siippl.], who oonsiderod lhat Iiis colluagucs 
haddoparlod from sound oconomie prinoiplos. 
lie was succecdud in bis ollico of privy seal 
by Obicbostcr Samuel Forleaouo, lord Oar- 
liiigford fq. v. Slix>p 1.], a loss brilliant but 
more usoTiil minislor. The second reading of 
the bill was moved in the House of Commons 
on 26 April, and the debate continued till 
18 May, when it was carried by 362 to 176. 
Parnell and thirty-five of bis lollowere abs- 
tained from voting, on the ground that the 
bill was inadequate, and they did much to 
delay tbo progress of the measure in com- 
miltee. On 14 July Gladstone strongly de- 
nounced their obstructive tactics ; but on the 
30th the bill was read a third time. 

In the House of Lords very serious altera- 
tions were made in committee, most of which 
the House of Commons refused to accept. 
Ultimately the lords gave way on almost all 
points excepting tlio clause, originally pro- 
posed by Pai'noll, for giving the bonolit of 1 ho 
act to tenants already evicted. On IB Aug. 
Gladstone abandoned this clause on the ground 
that Parnell himself attached little import- 
onoe to it. The lords dropped most of Ihoir 
other amendments, and Iho bill became law. 

During this autumn the disturbed state of 
Ireland, despite the working of the Peace 
Preservation Act and the Laud Act, absorbed 
public attention. Spunking at Leeds on 
7 Oct., Giadstone coimmred Parnell very 
unfavourably with O’Oonnoll. Hut while 
denouncing Parnell’s conduct, Gladstone 
complained that tho loyal classes in Ireland 
were apathetic, and did not give tho govern- 
ment the support wliich it had a right to 
expect. Pive days afterwards, when receiv- 
ing at the Guildhall the freedom of tho city, 
Gladstone oxoited enthusiastic cheering by 
announcing that a warrant had been issnod 
for tho arrest of Parnell and his friends, Mr. 
Sexton and Mr. O’Eully, on suspicion of 
treasonable practices. This warrant was exe- 
cuted on the Ifith. The reply to this atop 
was the issuo from Kilmaiuuam gaol by 
the captives of tlio ‘no rent’ manifesto, 
urging tho Irish touants not to pay tlioir 
landlords anything until tboir clnimpiona 
were released and their arrears wore wiped 
out. Tiio same day the land longue was 
suppressed by the proclamation of tlie lord- 
lioutenant as an illegal body, and tho num- 
ber of troops in Ireland was raised to 
twenty-five thousand. On 20 Oct. Glad- 
stone addressed a liberal meeting nt Liver- 
pool, and charged the leaders of ibo land 
league with mnrohing through rnpino to tho 
dismemberment of tho ompLro. 


Parliament mot on 7^b.l882 
question was at onco raised on tho 
by tho amondmont of Patrick Jai& 
[q. V.] m favour of home rule. 0^2 
surprised many of his supporlei^ and 2, 
of hiB opponents by directing his argumZ* 
not against Iho principle of home rule T' 
against its petioability under present C 
ditions. 1^0 plan, he said, had been 
dneed which would ho workable under il 
British constitution and which would nm 
vide for the supremacy of the ijuperinlnaih^ 
ment. Mr. Plunkot (afterwords Lord 
more), replying on behalf of the opposition 
described this speech as at least a partid 
Biirrondor to tho homo-rulers, and said that 
Gladstone could no longer in eonsiatencr 
oppose tho Irish demand fora parlinmentaw 
inquiry. This was on 9 Peb., and a week 
hitoi- Gladstone, in response to 
elinlleiiges, prolostod that his views were 
nnehauged, inasmuch as the question had 
always boon for him how the supremacy of 
parliament could bo preserved. 

On 20 Peh. Gladstone proposed his reso- 
lutione for reforming tho procedure of the 
house, of which tho most important wom 
tho adoption of tho closuip and the appoint- 
ment of standing oommitlecs as siiWitutes 
in curtain casus for commillaesof the whole 
Iioiiae._ The debate had not proceeded far 
when it was iulon'iiplod by other mattHa, 

Early in tliu session Lord Dououghmoie 
carried, in tho Honao of Lords against the 
govornment, the appointment of a select 
committei' to inquire into the ■working of 
tlio Land Act. I'lio cabinet refused to re- 


engniso tho commilluu, and no ministerialist 
sat upon it. Qladsloiio took so strong a 
view of the coiidiicL of iho lords in seelong 
to iiitorfore, as ho pul it, with the ptoeeed- 
iiigaof a Btatiitop' tribunal that on 27 Feb. 
ho moved in tlie House of Commons a pro- 
test against tlie appointment of the com- 
mittoo, which was really a vole of censure 
on tho majority of the other house. He 
callodiipon the House of Commons to de- 
claro that such a proceeding was uncoiisti- 
tiitioiial, and dangovous to the peace of Ire- 
land. Aftor a long debate his motion was 
carried on 9 h(^ch by 303 to 286. Mean- 
wliilo tho committee had hoeu appointed, 
and it coiilinuod to sit and take evidence. 


Hut it prudoutly abstained from asking tko 
commtssionoi's to explain _ their juaieial 
decisions, and nothing practical came of it. 

In Ireland the question of aimara became 
mnro urgent, and on 20 Marcb, in a debate 
on Mr, Jlodmond’s bill for amending the 
Land Act, flludatono stated that ■while he 
could not consent, after so short an interval. 
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nlleration of the law, the (?o- 
«mmeatwere not indisposed to deal with 
V™ cific question of arrears which had 
wn fitted from the act by tho-voto of the 
Aeravo crisis occurred soon ahet- 
S in Irish politics. On 28 April Lord 
rnwoer, the lord-lioutonani, resigned on the 
„.teMibl0 ground of weak health. Tie was 
Lceeded by Lord Spencer, who, unlike his 
nredeccssor, had a seat in the cabinet, 
f -While the public were still speculating on 
tie true reasons of this change, Gladstone 
announced on 8 May that Parnell and his 
colleagues had been i-olensad from custody, 
that au inquiry would be made into the 
cases of all persona detained on suspicion, 
sad that, us a substitute for Forster's act, 
another bUl would he introduced to 
strengthen the ordinary law. Forster re- 
signed, and Lord Froderiok Cavendish, Qlud- 
stone'e intimate Mend and nephew by niai'- 
tiage, tras appointed to succeed him. Un 
5 Say Forster explained the grounds of his 
nsignation. He had been unable, he said, 
to concur in the opinion that the release of 
the suapeoted persons was justified, either by 
say aatisfaetoiy assurances from them or by 
the condition of Ireland. Gladstone, in reply, 
intimated that, in the opinion of the govern- 
Dont, the peace of Ireland would be greatly 
furthered by on arrears bill, in which they 
might hme for the support of the Tvish homo- 
tulera. If that reconciliation could he ef- 
fected, it would he unreasonable to detain in 
piiaon men who might help in carrying it 
out. 

These sanguine expectations were doomed 
to a teirible disappointment. On 6 May 
Lordikederick Oavendi8li[q.v.] and Thomas 
Henry Burke [q. v.], the unaor-socrolary, 
were murdered m the Phoenix Park. Forster 
made a cluvalrous oflor to return to Ireland 
and carry on the husineas of the castle, but 
this -wus not accepted, and (Sir) George Tre- 
velyan became chief secretary. On 8 May 
the House of Commons at once adjourned 
after a few brief spocchos, in which the ra- 
prisentatives of aJl parties expressed thole 
hon'or of the crime. Gladstone, spealdng 
with on emotion which he hardfy ever 
showed in public, depdored the loss of a man 
devoted to the best interests of Ireland. 

On 11 May Gladstone at 1 ended the funeral 
of Lord Frederick Oavendisli, near Chats- 
woTth, and the same evening Sir William 
Harcourt introduced a very stringent hill 
for the prevention of crime in Ireland. As 
a set-off against this severe moosuve, which 
the home-rulers almost unanimously con- 
demned, Gladstone, on lb May, introduced 
his arrears hill. The object of this bill, con- 


fined to tenancies below the annual value 
of SOI, was to wipe out arrears of rent in 
Ireland altogether whore the tenants were 
unable to pay thorn. The sum required for 
this purpose was estimated at 2,000,0001., 
of which Gladstone calculated that three- 
fourths could he obtained from the surplus 
of the Irish church, wliile the rest would 
have to come from the consolidated fund. 
But before this hill or tho crimes hill could 
ha seriously discussed, tho opposition raised 
a debate upon what they called the treaty 
of ICilmainham. The opposition had in- 
sisted that Parnell’s release was the result 
of a bargain by which he undertook hence- 
forth to support tho liberal party in parlia- 
ment and to control outrages in Ireland. 
Oorrcspondencc, which it was insisted could 
hear this intorpretatlon, had been produced. 
Mr. Balfour brought the whole subject he- 
foro parliament by moving the adjournment 
of the house, and deolored that tho govern- 
ment had incurred indelible infamy. Glad- 
stono gave a positive assurance that the 
prisoners had been loleosod because, in the 
opinion of her majesty’s ministers, there was 
no aulBciont ground for detaining them fur- 
ther. lie protested that there had heon 
no bargain. An angry debate followed; 
hut no division was taken, and the diaous- 
bion was not renewed. The house then pro- 
ceeded with the crimes hill, and sat, for the 
first time in thirty-six years, on Derby day. 
hlr. Dillon took this opportunity to moko on 
elaborato defence of boycotting, in what 
Gladstone called ‘a heartbreaking speech.’ 
Gladstone described boycotting as combined 
intimidation by means of starvation and 
ruin. The sanction of it, he said, was ‘ tho 
murder which was not to he denounced.’ 
After the drastic application of ‘urgency’ 
rules, and tho eusponsion of Irish members 
in a hatch, on tho ground that, according to 
(Sir) Lyon (afterwai'ds Lord) Playfair [q, v. 
Suppl.], tho chairman of committees, they 
had been guilty of combined obstruction, 
the crimes hill was forced through com- 
mittee in July. 

On tho 7th of that month, at tho stage of 
report, the government sufibred defeat. 
Gladstone had promised Parnell in oom- 
mitteo that he would not insist upon the 
clause which authorised tho police to search 
dwoUmg-houses for arms at m|ht. He ac- 
oordingfy proposed to omit it. Several 
liberals, ‘inclumng Mr. George Bussell and 
Mr. F. W. Lambton, joined the conservatives 
in protesting against this oonoession, and the 
government wore put in a minority of thir- 
teen— the ramelHtes,for whom the oonoes- 
sion was made, refusing to vote. Gladstone 
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said that in oi'dinaiv cii'cumstancea the gO' 
vernment ■would, oiler such a vote, have 
dropped the hill, but that the state of Ire- 
land made such a course impossible. This 
was on a Eriday; on Monday tho prime 
minister announced that the government 
considered it the more manly course to re- 
main at a post which no one was lihely to 
enw them. 

Imo arrears bill passed without much 
difficulty through tho IIouBe of Commons, 
and the opposition did not divide against 
the second reading in the lords. But in 
committee Lord Salisbury, who had suc- 
ceeded Beaconslicld as leader of the conser- 
vative peers, carried on amendment which 
made the bill voluntary, thus enabling every 
landlord to prevent its operation on ins 
estate, and, in the opinion of the govern- 
ment, making it worthless. The House of 
Commons disagreed, and Lord Salisbury re- 
luctantly gave way. 

The nilairs of Egypt came before parlia- 
ment several times during tho session, and 
Gladstone’s Egyptian policy was severely 
criticised by some of his radical followers. 
But at that time Gladstone’s power and in- 
fluence were such that he could do almost 
anything he liked. Ouring this summer the 
dual control of England and Eranoo in 
Egypt practically broke down, though it 
was not formoEy abolished till the following 
January. The authority of the JOiodive 
Tewlik Pasha was threatened by u military 
movement under on adventurous soldier 
colled Arab! Pasha. On 11 June there were 
fatal riots in Alexandria, and tho British oon- 
snl, (Sir) Charles Cooksou, was wounded, A 
month later, after repeated warnings against 
the armiugof the forts, which was considorod 
a menaco to tho foreign, and espocinlly tho 
British, ships, Admiral Sir Erodoriok Boau- 
clmmp Seymour (afterwards Lord Alcoster) 
[q. v.J, hombardod the forts and destroyed 
them. This action on tho part of the British 
government, in which the Erench Ohambor 
would not allow the French government to 
assist, led to tho resignation of Bright, who 
deolared it to bo a violation of the moral 
law. Gladstone, on tho other hand, main- 
tained that tho rule of Arahi was a mililaiy 
tyranny, from which it was tho duty of tho 
British government, on account of their posi- 
tion in Egypt, to relieve the Egyptian people. 
Bright’s place was filled by Jolin George 
Bouban (afterwards Baton Mouk-Brotton) 
[q. V, Suppl.], and Sir Charles BiUco en- 
torod tho oabiuet for tho first timo as prosl- 
dont of tho local government board. 

On 25 July the reserves wore callod out, 
and an expedition was sent, under Sir Garnet 


Wolseley, to restore order andthTTltT^ 
of the ihedive. The 
Pasha was crushed at Tel-el-KeV 
Arab! himself was banished to Covl™ 

On 2d July Gladstone mad^ 
pearanco as chancellor of the 

except an morease of the carriage dutV^ 
relievo the highway rates. HenowtaW 
the income tax from flvepence to 6™™^ 
halfpenny, or to eiglitpence for the y/ 
year, within which the whole of the k 
crease was to ho collected. 'ITiis coraS 
tho vote of credit, to which the h^ 
agreed on 27 July, hut which turned out to 
bo a very small part of what interferencs 
m Egypt was to cost. On 18 Aug. ft# 
IIouBo of Commons adjourned till 24 Oct 
for tho purpose of dealing with QlwktoM’i 
further resolutions on procedure. These 
wore not passed till 2 Boo., when purlumf ^t 
was at last prorogued. 'Ihe first mninU.^ 
providing that closure must he voted hy 
more than two hundred members, oriftto 
minority were less than forty by morethau 
Olio huiidrod, was not carried till 10 Nov. 
Tho most important of the other rules vren 
those which ostablishod gi'and committees 
and provided thot opposed business could 
not bo taken after half-past twelve. 

After tho prorogation Bsverol changes 
wore mado in tno cabinet. Gladstouo gave 
up tho chanoollorship of the exchequer to 
Iliigh 0. E. Oliildors [q. v. Suppl.]] Lord 
Xlartiiigton bocamo socrotary for war ; Lord 
Kimborloy for India i and Lord Derby joined 
tho liberal government for the first tune as 
soci'otary of stalo for tho colonies. Onl Sept. 
Ai'ohhishop Tail diod, and Gladstone gave 
satisfaction to his political opponents, as wdl 
as to his ecclesiastical friends, by nominat- 
ing for tho primacy Edward ’White Benson 
[q. V. Suppl.], bishop of Truro. 

Tho labours of this protracted session 
wore too muoh ovou for Gladstone’s strength. 
Ills health broko down for the time; he 
was ordered to tho south of Erance, and 
tliough parliament did not meet in 1883 till 
16 Eeh., he was unable to be present at the 
opieniiig of the session. 

lie rotnmod, however, before Easter, and 
on 26 April, in tho debate upon the Moond 
reading of tho affirmation hill, he delivered 
ouo of his most eloquout speeches. The bill 
was a vow simple one, for enabling any 
moinhor of parlianiont to make nu affirma- 
tion iustuad of taking an oath. But it was 
regarded as u Bradlaugh relisf bill, and 
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n n^frp il with violence accordingly. Glad- 
stone did not shrink from dealing with the 
Toi^v religions aspect of the question, and 
the last part of his speech rends Uke a ser- 
tnon Quoting some magnificent lines of 
Sieretius, he argued that agnosticism and 
not atheism was the special danger of the 
tiine In n peroration of singular beauty he 
iniolored the house not to connect the 
truths of religion with the sense of political 
and personal injustice. The hill, howoTOr, 
TTflS on 3 May rejected hy 292 votes against 


"" In September of this year Gladstone, ao- 
tjornpanied by his old friend Tennyson, took 
a shfltt trip on Sir Donald Currie’s ship, the 
Pembroke Castle, to the north of Scotland, 
and afterwards to Copenhagen, where they 
jnet several royal personages, including the 
ear. At Kirkwall, where the prime minister 
and the poet laureate both received the 
freedom of the borough, Gladstone made a 
graceful speech, contrasting the perishable 
nature of the statesman’s fame with the 
immortal renown of the great poet. One 
result of this voyage was the announcement 
in the following January that her majesty 
bad conferred a peerage on Tennyson, the 
first poet who entered the House of Lords 
os saw. 

During 1883 the rising of the forces of the 
nuibdi in the Soudan placed the Egyptian 
garrisons there in great danger. On 18 Jan. 
General Charles Gordon [q. v.], formerly 
governor-general of the Soudan, undertook, 
at request of the British government, 
to effect their relief hy peaceful means. He 
set out for Khartoum, accompanied only by 
his aide-de-camp, Colonel Stewart, On 
12 Feb. it was announced that the Egyptian 
garrison at Sinkat had been cut to pieces hy 
die mahdi’s forces. On the same evening 
Sir Stafford Norlhcote rose to move a vote i 
of censure on the Egyptian policy of the | 
government. Gladstone’s position was a diffi- 
cult one. He defended himeelf on the | 
double ground that the great source of evil 
in Egypt was the dual control which he had 
inherited from his predecessors, and that 
since the British occupation began valuable 
reforms had been carried out. There was to 
be no reconqest of the Soudan, hut the garri- 
son of Tokor was to be relieved &om Buokim. 
The policy of the government was, in the 
phrase of Sir Wilirid Lawson, to 'rescue 
andretire.’^ The motion was rejected by the 
narrow majority of eighteen, and a similar 
motion of censure in the House of Lords was 
carried by one hundred. A few days after 
the division came the news that Tokar Lad 
surrendered to the mahdi’s general, Osman 
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Digna. On 3 April Gladstone declared that 
Gordon had fuU authority to return when- 
ever he thought proper, and denounced the 
plea for military intervention by England 
as merely made in the interests of the bond- 
holders. Meanwhile the public became 
anxious about Gordon’s fate, and on 12 May 
another vote of censure was moved, this 
time by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, who 
complained that the government were doing 
nothing at all. Gladstone replied that Gor- 
don had never asked for soldiers, and had 
started on the understanding that there was 
to he no invasion of the mahdi’s territoiw. 
On this occasion both Forster and Mr. 
Goschen severely criticised the government, 
but the motion was rejected hy a majority 
of twenty-eight. On 28 June a conference 
of the powers, with Lord Granville in the 
ohoir, met in London to arrange the 
finances of Egypt. But on 2 Aug. Glad- 
stone had to tell the House of Commons 
that it had failed to arrive at any result, and 
on 11 Aug, Lord Northbrook was sent to 
examine the whole subject at Cairo. 

On 27 Feb. 1884 Lord Derby concluded 
with President Kruger, and two other Boqr 
delegates, the convention of London, which 
modified the convention of Pretoria m favour 
of the Transvaal. As regards the powey 
and position of the queen in relation to‘ 
the South African _ Eepuhlio the word 
' BuzeTaiuty ’ was deliberately not employed, 
though the precise sfiect of the disuse 
of the term was afterwards disputed. 
It was provided that treaties between the 
Transvaal and all foreign powers except the 
Orange Free State should be subject to the 

f approval of the British government. The 
olioy of this oonveutiou did not come 
efore the House of Oommons till 30 July, 
when the debate turned chiefly upon the 
Buificiency of the protection exercised hy 
the paramount power over the native tribes, 
Gladstone defended the settlement, and also 
the restoration of Oetewayo, which he de- 
scribed as the only possible amends for the 
iniquities of the Zulu war, The important 
questions which afterwards arose between 
we British government and the Boers were 
not then present to any one’s mind. 

The ironebise hill, which was the principal 
work of this session of 1884, was introduced 
by Gladstone on 29 Feb. Although his speech 
lasted for two hours, and was a lummous 
exposition of the whole subject, the purport 
of the bill was extremely simple. It gave 
to householders and to lodgers in counties 
precised the same suf&age enjoyed by the 
some classes in the boroughs. It also con- 
ferred a new right of voting, called the ser- 
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Tice franchise, on men ■who occupied houses 
and looms in respect of their enmloyment. 
Gladstone made a powerful appeal on behalf 
of the agricultural labourers who would be 
chiefly affected by the measure. The bill 
would, he calculated, enfranchise about two 
millions, raising the electorate from tliree 
millions to five. Dealing with the argument 
that the extension of the franchise should be 
accompanied by a redistribution of seats, he 
said that to tahe this course would overload 
the bill; but he admitted that franchise 
must be followed by redistribution. This 
was the point on ■which the conservative 
party, who did not oppose the principle of 
the bill, elected to nght. On the second 
reading which was moved on 24 March, 
Lord John Manners (afterwards Duhe 01 
Hutland) proposed an amendment to the 
effect that the bill was incomplete without 
a readjustment of political power, The 
dehate was a long one. Gladstone did not 
reply till 7 April, when he pledged himself 
to bring in, and, if he coivld, to carry, a 
redistribution bill before parliament was 
dissolved. The second reading of the bill 
was carried on the same night by a majority 
of 130, and after much discussion in com- 
mittee the hill was read a third time with- 
out a division on 20 June. 

In the Ilonso of Lords the struggle was 
renewed with more serious results. Lord 
Cairns, on 7 July, carried an ameudmeut to 
the second reading, by 206 votes to 146, 
which had the effect or suspending the bill 
until a scheme of redistribution was intro- 
duced. The refusal of the lords to pass the 
hill excited much popular feeling, and a 
procession of aoricultural labourers, who 
marched through the streets of London 
with hop-polos on 21 July, was received 
with Sympathy, Gladstone announced to a 
meeting of his parly, and to the House of 
Commons on 10 J uly, that parliament would 
he prorogued as soon as possible, and that 
the bill would be reintroduced in an autumn 
session. A subsequent endeavour to arrange 
for the present passa^ of the hill, on the 
understanding that the government would 
not dissolve until a redistribution bill had 
been passed, was unsuccessful. The pro- 
rogation of parliament put an end to the bill. 

During tne recess Gfladstone paid a visit 
to his constituents, who received him, if 
possible, with greater enthusiasm than be- 
foro. Speaking at Edinburgh' on 80 Aug. 
he declared that the lords claimed to force a 
dissolution, a claim against which he pro- 
tested. The next day he dealt with the 
Egyptian question, saying that it was houaur 
and plighted faith whidi led to .the odoupa- 


tion, os the government wereboundl^TH^ 
out even the unwise engagements of S 
predecessors. At this time the oonflictl! 
tween the two houses showed no sim of , 
peaceful solution. But compromise 
the air. While Gladstone was i^wtC 
he went to Balmoral, and was foUo^ 
by the Duke of Eiohmond, who soon afef 

On 8 Cot. there appeared in the ' Standard’ 
what purported to be the ministerial nlan of 
redistribution. The publication was sune^ 
litious, and the authenticity of the doca 
ment was denied. But it turned out to 
have been drawn up by a committee of the 
cabinet, and, though not a final 
undoubtedly represented the general idiai, 
of the government, and the knowledge of 
their intentions suggested a way out of the 
difficulty. 

_ The second reading of the second franohiae 
bill was moved on 6 Nov., when Colonel 
Stanley (afterwaids sixteenth earl of Derby) 
repeated the amendment of Lord John Man- 
ners. Next day the bill was read a second 
time by a majority of 140; no amendments 
were made in committee, and by 18 Nov. 
it was back in the lords, On the 17th the 
terms of the arrangement, now seen to be in- 
evitable, were announced by Gladstone and 
Granville, If the lords passed the frabdrise 
bill at once, the government would consult 
the leaders of the opposition upon the de- 
tails of their redistribution bill before bring- 
ing it in, and would then proceed with it 
forthwith. On the 181 h the lords read the 
bill a second time without a division; hut 
the committee -was postponed for » fort- 
night to give time for the proposed con- 
sultation, In this the government were 
ropresonled by Gladstone and Sir Charles 
Dilke ; the opposition by Lord Sslisbuiyand 
Sir Stafiord Northcote. An agreement was 
soon made, and on 1 Dec. Gladstone, in a 
businesslike statement, explained tberedia- 
teibution bill. All borou^s whose popula- 
tion was below fifteen thousand. were to be 
merged in the counties, 1 Boroughs whose 
population was under fifty thousand, and 
which had two memher8,>wera to lose one 
of thorn. London was to have ithirty-ssren 
additional members, though thei city would 
loso two out of fout.’nThe total number of 
members was to beiraisediftom. 662 > to 670, 
Englaud receiving i six off the additlonsl 
eighteen, and 1 Scotland twelve." The .repre- 
sentation of Ireland was mot to be touohed. 
Boroughs and I counties were to be divided 
into districts; each, returning a-singls mem- 
bor, except the- oity of London and towns 
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were on the brinh of war. The difficaltj 
arose about an Auglo-Bussisn commissioa 
I which had been ^pointed to settle the 
boundary between llussia and Afghanistan, 
^r Peter Lumsden, the British commis- 
sioner, waited for his Bussiau colleague, but 
the Bussian colleague did not come, On 
8 April Oladstone informed the House of 
Oommons that it was true the Bussians, 
under General Komaroff, had attacked an 
Afghan force and occupied Penjdeh, which 
was undoubtedly Afghan teiritoiy. This 
he described as an act of unprovoked 
aggression, and he admitted that the state 
of affairs was grave, though not hopeless. 
On 21 April he gave notice that he would 
ask for a vote of credit to the amount of 
eleven millions, of which four and a half 
would be for the Soudan. The remainder 
was intended for the navy in case of a 
European war. The prime minister moved 
this vote on 27 April in a speech which took 
the house by storm, and swept away all 
opposition. He dwelt on the country’s 
obligations to the ameer, and upon the for- 
portet8,*to argue that Gordon had not bearance which had been shown in dealing 
arsiled himself of the means of securing with Bussia. He closed an eloquent and 
bis personal oafety which were open to him. powerful appeal to the patriotism of the 
He afterwards explained that he meant no house by declaring that, suhjeot only to 
reproach to Gordon, but was merely de- justice and to honour, ha and, his colleagues 
fening the government. On 24 Feb. Sit would continually labour for the purposes 
Stafford Northoote moved a vote of censure of peace. When he set down the vote was 
on the govenunent for their failure to rescue at once agreed to amid general cheering. 
Qo^on, and hit. John Motley proposed an On 4 Ma^ Gladstone was able to state that 
amendment ngainet the polioy of over- Great Britain and B.uBaia had accepted the 
throwing the mahdi. Gladstone was thus arbitration of a friendly sovereign, who was 
attacked simnltaneously on both sides. In afterwards announced to be the king of 
• reply he pointed out that Gordon had never Denmark. But this arrangement was not 
asW for British troops, and that he went carried out, and the matter was finally 
to^ortoum on an entirely peaceful mission, settled, after Gladstone left office, by direct 
As for the reconquest of the Soudan, he negotiation. 

compared it to chaining the sands of the Once more, and only once, Egypt came 
desert when the winds were howling over before this parliament. The financial mis- 
them. Acknowledging that the situation sion of Lord NortUhrcoJi, the first lord of 
in Egypt was critical, he expressed a hope the admiralty, who had left England for 
that they ehould not present to the woiud Omro in company with Lord Wolseley on 
the spectacle of a disparaged government SO Aug. 1884, had resulted in complete 
and a doubtful Houae of Oommons. On failure^ and the financial position of the 
26 Feb. Sir Stafford Northoote’e motion was Egyptian, government was desperate. In 
rejected by the narrow majority of fourteen, these circumstances the powers jointly pro- 
The lords carried a vote of" censure by 189 to posed a loan of 9,000, OOOf.j and on 26 hmoh 
03, Gladstone said very little against blr. l885 Gladstone moved m the Ilouse of 
Morley’s amendment, winch, indeed^ the go- Qommons a guarantee for the British share, 
vemment, though it wos defeated by a large He protested that the loan would giye the 
majori^, practusoHy adopted. On 11 May powers no right of controlling, Egypt, which. 
Lord Hartingtou announced the obandqn-* ui a strictly political seusst was true. But 
meat of tl^e Soudan to the mahdi. objection was not unnaturally taken to the 

Meanwhile the relations 'between Eng- lightof financialin.terferieh<i«lfluQlli<iwoi,ild 
land ondiBusSiahed become so upss,ti8facitoiiyi involve, _ ajad/the motion,, wna only carried by 
that on 20 Marob the reserves were called a mfflority of forty-eight. ' 
out, and within a month the two countries Op 16 May, just before porliament sepo- 

Sb2 


e population between 60,000 and 
moOOO ^A boundary commission was at 
nnce appointed, of which Sir John Lambert, 
Mcratur to the local government hoard, 
^as chairman. On 4 Dec. this hill was read 

aeeond time in Ibe Ilouse of Oommons, 
and on the 6th the royal assent was given 

to the fi»nchise bill. . , 

The weakest point in Gladstone’s second 
administration, and the one which led to 
their ultimate defeat, was their policy in 
Eeypti If indeed they can be said to have 
had an Egyptian polioy at all. An expedi- 
tion under Lord Wolseley had been sent, in 
the autumn of 1884, to rescue Gordon and 
raheve Khartoum. But on 6 Feb. 1886 the 
news reached London that Khartoum had 
fallen on 26 Jan, Lord Wolseley’s expedi- 
tion was just too late. The cabinet was im*- 
mediately summoned, and seven thousand 
men ordered to Suakim. Parliament met on 
19 Feh., and Gladstone announced that the 
power of the mahdi was to be overthrown at 
Khartoum. lie went on, in language which 
made a painful impressiou evep on his sup- 
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rated for the Whitsuntide recess, Gladstone which was of unusual length, he dealt"^ 
suddenly announced that the goTemment spirit of singular moderation, with a ’ ' 
would ask parliament to renew some ‘ vain- variety of subjects. He ejspissed a 
able and equitable’ provisions of the Irish that it would be possible at an early flat 
Grimes Act. This dissatisfied the radicals, withdraw British troops from Eevni. 1 ° 
and Mr. John Morley gave notice that he supported the reform of the land laws’, h 
would oppose any such measure. lie had, pleaded for unity in the liberal party 'anj 
however, no opportunity of doing so. The tor the freedom of all sections who accenteS 
end of Gladstone’s second administration its main principles to pursue their spLi 
was at hand. On 8 June Childers moved objects. The disestablishment of the EniM 
the second reading of the budget bill, which church he relegated to ' the dim and distal 
proved extremely unpopular. The expend!- courses of the future.’ With regard to the 
ture of the country had run up, for the first Irish quest ion he wrote : ‘ In my opinion not 

time, to 100,000,0001. There woe a deficit now for the first time delivered, Uielinutu 

of 16,000,0001. The opposition attacked clear within which any desires of Ireland 

the budget in form. The particular points constitutionally ascertained, may, and beyond 

which they chose to assail, ohjeotion to which they cannot, receive the assent of 
which was embodied in an amendment to parliament. To maintain the supremacy of 
the second reading by Sir Michael Hicks- the crown, the unity of the empire, and'^all 
Beach, were the increased duties on beer and the authority of parliament necessary for 
rairits, and the addition to the succession tho consorvation of that unity, is the first 
duty on land, which was not accompanied, duly of every representative of tho people, 
as the conservatives argued it should have Subject to this governing principle,*^ every 
been, by a relief of local rates. The amend- grant to portions of the country of enlarged 
ment was carried by 264 to 262, and the powers lor the management of their own 
government at once resigned. Six liberals aflairs is, in my view, not a source of danger 
and thirty-nine home-rulers voted with the hut a means of averting it, and is in the 
torioB in this division, from which many nature of a new guarantee for increased co- 
liberals abstained. On 12 Juno, when Glad- hesion, happiness, and strength.’ Gladstones 
stone formally declared the resignation of address was regarded by the radicals as dis- 
himaelf and his colleagues, the redistribution appointinglytamo, and Mr. Ohamberlamput 
bill, which had not been seriously altered in forward more advonoed proposols. 
committee, was passed in the House of On 0 Nov. Gladstone started for his cam- 
Lords, and thua the workof oleotoralrofoi'm paign in Scotland, whore he again dwelt 
was complete. On 18 Juno the queen, who upon the need for liberal unity. Even in 
was at Balmoral, sent for Lord Salisbury. Scotland ho disappointed many of his most 
Lord Salisbuiy objected to taking office in a ardent Biipporters by intimating that the 
minority witGut an assurance that the time was not ripe for the diseBtabliebment 
liberal party would not impede the remain- of the Scottish churoh. As for Ireland, he 
ing biiainesB of the session ; and on this sub- held that she was entitled to the utmost men- 
ject he had a long correspondence with sure of localself-govommout consistent with 
Gladstone, through the queen, which was the integrity of tho United Kingdom. Par- 
read by Gladstone in the house without nell declared that this was the most impot- 
comment on 24 June. It was impossible to tout deliverance on Irish affairs which had 
dissolve parliament hoforo November. Glad- hitherto come from any British statesman, 
atone declined to give any specific underlak- and called upon Gladstone to sayparticnlarly 
ing of support to Lord Salishury during that what his plan of Irish self-goveinment was. 
interval, but ho declared that ho had no in- Speaking at West Calder on 17 Nov.,Glad- 
tention or desire to harass the ministers of stone declined this challenge, saying that Ire- 
the crown. With this Lord Salisbury, at tho land had not yet spoken, and that he awaited 
earnest request of the quccu, had to he con- her verdict. On 21 Nov. appeared a mam- 
tent, and undertook to form an administra- festo from the Irish nationalist party, attack- 
tion. The t^ueen oiferad Gladstone an earl- ing the liberals in violent terms, and uiging 
dom, but this he respectfully declined; and all Irish electors in Great Britain to vote 
on 20 June he wrote to his committee in Mid- against those who had coerced their countty. 
lothian that he was prepared to contest the On 28 Nov. Gladstone, turning aside, os he 
county once more. so reodily did, from party politics, d^vered 

Both sides hod ample time to (prepare for on address u;^u the historical associations 
the general election, and it was not till ofEdinburgh, to which he had just presented 
IS Sept, that Gladstone issued his address a new market cross in place of the old one 
to hia constituents. In this document, long since destroyed. On 27 Nov. the result 
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of the Midlothian election Tvas declared. 
Oladstone’s majority sumaased expectation. 
He defeated (Sir) Charrea Dalrymple, the 
ooneerratiTe candidate, by more than two 
to one the numbera being for Gladatone 
7 879 for Dalrymple 3,945. Sut the Sng** 
luh eieotiona were not altogether favourable 
to the liberal party. The fall of Khartoum 
and the death of Gordon weighed heavily on 
the public mind, and they turned many votea 
agemst Gladatone. In the Engliah boroughs, 
tfliere the doctrine of 'fair trade,' which 
troxdd have limited the policy of fiee ex- 
change by confining it to our intercourse 
trith countries that were not protectionist, 
found many supporters, and conservatives 
tton in consequence many seats,! 

At Edinburgh on 9 Nov. Gladstone had 
called upon the countiy to return a liberal 
majority which would be strong enough to 
act gainst a combination of conservatives 
and Parnellites. Even liberals, he added, 
could not be trusted to deal fairly with the 
Irish question if it were in the power of the 
Irish members to turn them out at any mo- ' 


ment. 

The final result of the election was a new 
House of Commons composed of S3S liberals, 
249 conservatives, and 86 followers of Par- 
nell. Thus the conservatives and the Par- 
ndhtes combined, as they had been com- 
bined at the general election, exactly balanced 
the liberal party in the house. Such a con- 
^eed state of things had never existed before, 
and every possible form of speculation about 
the future was freely indulged in. But on 
16 Dec. there appeared, simultaneously in 
the ' Standard ’ and the ' Leeds Mercury,’ a 
paragraph to the efiect that Gladstone had 
made up his mind to propose a scheme of 
home riue, with an Irish legislature sitting 
at Dublin, and an Irish executive responsible 
for Irish affairs. Gladstone at once tele- 
gmphed that this statement was published 
without his knowledge or authority. But 
no stronger or more direct denial was forth- 
coming. 

This declaration of Gladstone's views on 
home rale, or what he called this speculation 
on them, took his former coUoagues, most of 
whom he hod not consulted, by surprise. 
Lord Hortington announced that he knew 
nothing about them, and Mr. Cbamberlain 
spoke os if they were new to him. It after- 
wards turned out that, towards the end of 
December, Gladstone bad, both in conver- 
sation and by letter, urged Lord Salisbury, 
through Mr. Balfour, to take up the Irish 
question, on the ground that it ought not 
to he made a subject of dispute between 
parties. Lord Salisbury acknowledged the 


communication, but deemed it undesirable 
to forestall the statement of policy which he 
had to moke when parliament met. Glad- 
stone remarked to Mr. Balfour that, unless 
the Irish problem were speedily solved, the 
party of violence and assassination would 
get the u^er hand in Ireland. Parliament 
met on 12 Jan. 1886. On 21 Jan., speak- 
ing to the address, Gladstone declared that 
home rule was not a question of partyj and, 
turning to the new members, he reminded 
them that, as an ' old parliamentary hand,’ 
it would not be wise for him to make a 
premature disclosure of his plans. But he 
significantly added that the maintenance of 
the empire, though an excellent object, in 
which they were all agreed, was not enough 
to constitute a pohey. The resignation of 
Lord Carnarvon, and the appointment of 
"William Henry Smith [q, vj to be chief 
secretary for Ireland, with a seat in the 
cabinet, were immediately followed by a 
notice from Sir Michael Hicks-Beacb, leader 
of the House of Commons, that a bill would 
be introduced for the suppression of the 
national league. This notice, Gladstone 
afterwards said, convinced him that the con- 
servatives would not deal with home rule, 
and that he must therefore take his own 
independent course. An opportunity for 
displacing the government followed imme- 
diately. On 26 Jan. Mr. ,T esse Collings moved 
an amendment to the address in favour of 
giving local bodies compulsory power to 
obtain land for allotments. Gladstone spoke 
in support of the amendment, which woe 
carried against the government by a majority 
of seventy-nine, of which seventy-four were 
home-rulers. 

Lord Solisbury at once resigned, and on 
1 Feb. the queen sent for Gladstone. A. 
formidable split in the liberal party followed. 
Lord Ilartingtoo refused to toin a govern- 
ment pled^d to consider mvourably the 
question 01 home rule, and his example was 
followed by Mr. Gosohen and Sir Henry 
James. It was known that Bright and Lord 
Selborne were hostile to any material change 
in the act of union. On the other hand, 
Gladstone had the aid of Lord Spencer, lately 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland; of Sir Fairer 
Hurschell, formerly soliritor-general, who 
became lord cbancmlor ; of Lord Bosebery, 
whose appointment to the foreign office gave 
general satisfaction ; of Lord Granville, who 
joined the cabinet as colonial secretary ; and 
of Mr. John Morley, who became ohiw secre- 
tary for Ireland, with a seat in the cabinet, 
where Lord Aberdeen, the new lord-lieute- 
nant, had no place. 

Mr. Ohamberlain, who entered the cabinet 
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with somd reluctance as ’president of the 
local government board, and (Sir) Geoi^e 
Trevelyan, who was secretary for Scotland, 
soon resigned (26 March). Gladstone, in his 
address to his constituents, reiterated the 
necessity of preserving imperial unity, but 
urged at the same time that no half measures 
would suillce, and that, in dealing with Ire> 
land, they must go to the source and seat 
of mischief. 

On 8 April Gladstone brought in his 
homo rule bill, He began by observing that, 
in the opinion of the cabinet, the question 
of home rule was closely connected with the 
question of the land, and that, but for the 
fear of overloading the measure, he would 
have dealt with them both at the same time. 
As it was, a land bill would almost imme- 
diately follow. Ha protested that he had 
no intention of repealing the union. He 
proposed to create a legislative body, which 
would sit in Duldin, for dealing with alfairs 
exclusively Irish. The Irish representative 
peers would cease to ait in the House of 
Lords, and the Irish members would cease 
to sit in the House of Commons. Ireland 
would tax herself in all branches of taxation 
except customs and excise. The balance of 
customs and excise duties, after the dis- 
charge of Ireland's obligations to the British 
government, would be paid into the Irish ex- 
chequer. Certain powers would be reserved 
to the imperial parliament, affecting the 
crown, the army, the navy, and foreign or 
colonial relal ions. The Irish leg islat<ira would 
be expressly prohibited from endowing any 
religions body. In that legislature there 
would he two orders. The first order would 
consist of the twenty-eight representative 
peers, and seventy-five other members elected 
every ten years on a property franchise of 
2001. a year. This body would have the 
right of delaying, but not of ultimately de- 
feating, bills passed by the other and moro 
strictly elective order. The second order 
would consist of the 103 Irish members now 
sitting at Westminslcr, and 101 others 
elected in the same way. The vlcerojr would 
hold office permanently, and the disability 
of catholics Tor the viooroyalty would be re- 
moved. The present judges would have the 
right of retiring on Ml pensions, and all 
civil servants in Ireland would have the 
same right after two years. The royal Irish 
constabulary, so long os it existed, would 
remain under imperial control, and one third 
of its cost would be supplied from the impe- 
rial exchequer. To the general expenditure 
of the United Kingdom Ireland would con- 
tribute a proportion of one in twenty-six. 
At the conclusion of his speech Gladstone 


referred to the complete sueosas nri! 
rule in the British colonies, and dml a ' 
that fact the inference that it would 
equally successful in Ireland. The next .i. 
hL. Ctamherlain rose to explaiiSS 
for his resipiit on. But sp^cTC 

interrupted Sy Gladstone, when he rttenipM 

to deal with his objections to the landW 
which had not yet been introduced, and was 
known only to the cabiuet. This wesft 
first public altercation between Mr Oham 
herlain and his former chief. The dehaT» 
lasted till 13 April when Gladstone mM 
He then said that the exclusion of thelrisli 
members, to which Mr. Ohamherlain and 
other speakers had especially objected aa 
infringing the principle of no taxation with- 
out representation, was not vital to the bill 
Meeting the argument that the country had 
given the government no 'mandate' for 
home rule, he retorted that there was equally 
no mandate for ooeroioii. He mainteined 
that his plan held the field, and that, thouirh 
it had many enemies, it had no rival. “ 
The bill was then read a first time with- 
out a division, and on 16 April Gladstone 
introduced the land purchase bill. This he 
described as the second portion of the 
ministerial scheme, and neeessaiy for the 
maintenance of social order. England, he 
said, wa.e responsible for the power of the 
Irish landlords, and for the mischief which 
some of them had done. It was there&re 
incumbent upon parliament to give them an 
opport un i t y of withdrawing from the countw 
if they did not like home rule. Accori 
Ingly, those of them who desired it would 
bo bought out. Tho Irish legislature would 
set up a stale authority to be the instrument 
of purchase, and the requisite sum would be 
advanced through a three per cent, stock, 
All agrioitlturel landlords would have the 
option of selling their estates, of which the 
occuinurs would become the proprietors. 
But a tenant whose annual rent was less 
than 41. would nob he compelled to buy, and 
in the coiigosted districts the proprietor 
would he the state authority. The terms 
would be twenty years’ purchase on judicial 
rents. "Where no judicial rents had been 
fixed, the prices would be settled by the 
land court. The amount of the stock to be 
immediately issued would be 60,000,0001., 
but it was po.ssiblo tlmt that sum might 
ultimately bo more than doubled. The 
interest was to he collected by the stats 
authority, and paid into the treasury through 
a reooiver-goAeral, who would- be a British, 
not an Irish, officer. This hill also was read 
a first time without a division j but it went 
no further. 
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"'The delate on the second reading of the and he at once resumed the lead of the 
iinme rule bill began on 10 May, and was liberal party. 

tolonged with intervals till 7 June, In August 1886 Gladstone went for a short 
Gladstone, in moving that the bill be read a holiday to Bavaria, and visited at Munich 
Mcond time, intimated that he w'ae not un- his venerable friend, Dr. DoUinger, the ex- 
iting to reconsider the question oT re- communicated leader of the old catholics, 
taining the Irish members at Westminster, On the eve of his departure appeared an in- 
thou^ he gave no hint of the manner in teresting pamphlet, in which he explained, 
wHch this could bedone. In a spirited porora- among other things, how he came to take 
tion he declared that the path of boldness up home rule. The first part of it, called 
the path of safety, and he called upon the ‘ History of an Idea,’ w’as autobiographi- 
his opponents to say what they considered cal. He ha'd never, he wrote, publicly con- 
■^as the alternative to homo rule. Lord demned homo rule in principle, nor pro- 
Hartiugton moved the rejection of the bill nounced it to be at variance with the oon- 
iB a powerful speech. It was assailed from stitutiou. In the second part of his pam- 
both sides of the house, and, apart from phlet, called ‘ Lessons of the Elections,' 
Gladstone’s own speeches, it was feebly de- Gladstone analysed the poeitiou of the mo- 
fended, w'ith the exception of a vigorous jority. He pointed out that, while the pro- 
apology, in the classical sense of the term, portion of liberal unionists to liberals was 
from Mr. Morley. On 7 Juno Gladstone among the peers five-sixths, it was among 
rose to reply. Ilia speech was admitted the working claases no more than one- 
both hy Mends and foes to be, from a twentieth. He showed that Ireland, Soot- 
rbetoiical point of view, one of the finest land, and Wales were all in favour of home 
be delivered. He began with an appeal to rule, England alone being against it. Ex- 
thehistoryofCanada, whichhadbaenbrought aggerated apprehensions of the consequencea 
from active rebellion to enthusiostio loyalty to which the land purchase bill would 
by the conceasiou of home rule. He pro- lead were, he believed, the real cause of hia 
dictedthat,ifthiacontroversywereprolongeJ, defeat, and that bill was altogether dead, 
the hideous features of the transact ioua by Finally, he contended that home rule was, 
which the union was accomplished would in its essence, a conservative policy, 
inevitably be brought to light. He called The year 1887 opened with an attempt to 
upon the house to listen to the voice of Ire- reconcile the conflicting elements of the 
Iwid, now for the first time clearly heard, liberal party, which came to be known as 
He implored them not to strengtlieu the the round table conference. Gladstone, 
party of violence by rejecting her constitu- who had been favourably impressed by a 
tional demands. When he sat down, the recent speech of Mr. Chamberlain, wrote on 
^vision was called, and the bill was re- 2 Jan. a public letter to Sir William Har- 
iected by a majority of thirty — 343 against court, in which he suggested that rspresen- 
813. Ninety-three liberale voted against tatives of the home-rulers and liberal 
the bill. iinioniats might meet and endeavour to re- 

On 8 June the cabinet decided to dis- move the causes of difierence between them, 
solve parliament. The queen objected to A meeting followed, but nothing came of 
a second dissolution within seven months, the consultation. 

But Gladstone persisted, holding thot any During the parliament of 1880-02, Glad- 
other com'se would be ' showing the white stone, with apparently unabated energy, not 
fealJier.* The result was disastrous to home merely pressed his Irish policy on the atten- 
rulo. There were returned at the general tion of the country by numberless speeches 
election 316 conservatives, seventy-eight in and out of parliament, but in alliance 
liberal unionists — as those liberals who left with the Irish members of parliament he lost 
Gladstone called themselves — 101 liberals no opportunity of criticising with passionate 
who adhered to him, and eighty-five Fat- ardour eucceseive incidents in the efforts of 
nellites as before. This gave the conser- the conservative government to secure law 
vtttives and liberal imionuts combined a and order in Imland hy a rigorous adminis- 
working majority of 113. On 20 July tration of a new coercion law. When the 
Gladstone’s cabinet resigned. The queen Parnell commission relieved the Irish leader 
sent for I^ird Salisbury, who, on the refusal of the suspicion of writing letters, which 
of the liberal unionists to join him in office, the ‘ Times ' had printed as his, condoning, 
formed a purely conservative ministry. All the Pheenix Park murders [see Pabnjsix, 
idea of retirement seemed to have vanished Ohabibb Stewaet f Pmott, Kiohaed], Par- 
from Gladstone’s mind. He had been re- nell was for a time a hero of the liberal 
turned withont opposition for Midlothian, party. On 22 May, at a meeting of the 
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"Women’s Liberal Federation in the Gros- 
venor Gallery, Gladstone took the oppor- 
tunity of publicly shaking hands with him. 

On one important subject Gladstone found 
himself in 1880 at variance with many of 
his supporters. The maturity of Prince 
Albert Victor (afterwords Duke of Olarence) 
[q. V. Suppl.], now twenty-four, and the 
approaching marriage of Princess Louise of 
"W^es to tho Duke of Fife, induced Queen 
"Victoria to ask for an addition to the grants 
made by parliament for the maintenance 
of the royal family. A select committee, 
of which Gladstone was a member, was 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
consider the queens message. In the com- 
mittee Gladstone proposed, and the govern- 
ment agreed, that a quarterly payment of 
9,0001. should be granted to the prince of 
"Wales, that out of this he should provide 
for his own children, and that no further 
application should be made to parliament. 
"Wlion, on 2C .July, IV. II. Smith, ns 
loader of tho house, moved tlie adoption of 
this report, it was opposed by the radioalB. 
Gladstone strongly supported the govorii- 
ment, and, in an eloquent speech, rapturously 
applauded by tho conservative party, pleaded 
for maintaiiiin |7 the British monarchy, not 
only with dignity, but with splendour. He 
can'iod with him the Irish vote. But tiie 
radicals went into the other lobby. On 
26 July 1680 Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone cele- 
brated their golden wedding. Perhaps tho 
most interesting part of tho anniversary was 
an all'eotionate letter to Mrs. Gladstone* from I 
the venerable Cardinal Manning, who had 
been estronged from her liushaud by tho 
oontrovoisy over the '\’'a1ican decrees, bnt 
was a worm supporter of home rule for Ire- 
land, 

At the beginning of September 1889 
Gladstone, always anxious to promote 
friendly relations with France, paid a week’s 
visit to Paris with his wife. On the 7th he 
was entertained at dinner by a number of 
politicians, chiolly free-traders, and in re- 
sponse to the toast of his health, proposed 
by M, L6on Say, delivered in Fronoli a cor- 
dial speech on the natural links hetwoou the 
two countries. Ills presence and Iiis re- 
marks met with a warm welcome from the 
French press. At the end of the year Parnell 
spent some days as a guest at Ilawarden. 

During the spring and summer of 1890 
the prospects of the liberal party were highly 
Javourable. The by-eloctions were going 
against the government, and many conserva- 
tives were beginning to doubt the wisdom 
of Mr. Balfour's policy in Ireland. But in 
November there came a sudden change. 


PMnell had been made co-MBpond^^riTT 
divorce case, and on 17 Nov. iudBmmt^ 
given against him. On 22 Nov 
annual meetmg^of the national liberal 

ference at ShelBeld, Sir Wmiam hScom 
ond Mr. Morley, who were present infZ, j 
Gladstone that,’ in the unSKS 
of the liberal delegates, the contmuMce® 
Parnell at the head of tho nationalist pattv 
wo^d mean the abandonment of home tall 
by English liberals. On 24 Nov. Gladstone 
wrote a letter to Mr. Morley, which rras 
be shown to Parnell and to Mr. Justin Me 
Carthy, hut not to the other Irish natift«„ i 
i&ts, if Parnell voluntarily retired. Glad, 
stone wrote that, if Parnell remain^ where 
he was, many friends of home rule would 
be estranged and Gladstone’s own leader, 
ship would he made ‘almost a nullity ' The 
letter was sent to Mr. McCarthy, who’failed 
in his eflbrts to communioats with Parnell 
aiid on the 2r)th, the day of the meeting of 
parliament, Parnell was unanimously re- 
elected chairman by hia coUeaeuea. Atthat 
date tho terms of Gladstones letter were 
not known to the Irish members. It wasnuh- 
lishcd immediately afterwards. On 20 Nov. 
Parnell replied in a manifesto, which in^ 
formed tho Irish people that he was being 
thrown to the ‘ Englieh wolves.’ He siud 
that when he stayed at Ilawarden in De- 
cember 1881), Glaclstono told him that 
the next home rule hill the Irish mambere 
were to he reduced in number to thirty- 
four, and the imperial parliament was to 
have exclusive control over the queatiou of 
Irish lond. The judges and tho polios were 
also to be withdrnsvn from the jurisdietion 
of the Irish Icpslatiiro. Parnell added that, 
on 10 Nov. 1800, ho refused Mr, Motley's 
offer of tho chief socrotaryship for Ireland, 
and of a legnl ollice under the crown, which 
it was resolved to confer on another Irish 
niombor. Ho deolarcd that Irish national- 
iste wore now independont of all English 
parties. Both Gladstone and Mr, Morley im- 
mediately denied altogether Parnell’s state- 
ments in regard to their intercourse with 
him. 

In consequence of Gladstone’s letter a 
second meeting of tho Irish party was held 
on 1 Dec. in committee-room 15 of the 
UouBO of Oommons, and Parnell was caUed 
tipon to resign. He agreed to do so if 
Gladstone gave an assurance that Ireland 
ehould be allowed to manage her ownpolice 
and legislate for her own land. Gladstone 
refuBod anv pledge, but intimated that no 
home rule bill could be carried or ought to 
ho proposed which did not meet with the 
general conourrenco of the Irish people. 
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of those present, being 
f!f« Wthclrew to another room, de- 
from the leadership, and 


®?!Sil'^”:^OarthyaB sessional chairman. 
® On 3 ^^ 1891 Gladstone attended the 

rteloastTe^lmd gave his support to a 
.riffl of proposed measures -which -was called 
WswcasSe programme, and for the next 
if ttatte. uw 
Putting home rule first, he added 
^^the disestablishment of the Welsh and 
ZMth churches, local veto, one man one 
rota the payment of election expenses from 
'”>,4 funds, and the establishment of parish 
Jouncils He declared that if the House of 
fords were to thro-W out n home rule bill 
Mssed by the House of Commons, it -would 
focome a dangerous power between 
throne and the people. 

The parliament of 1886 was dissolved on 
29 June 1892. In view of the appeal to the 
coantiy the London trades council came 
on a dentation to Gladstone on 16 June, 
tad at M him to tnhe up the question of a 
leeal eight hours’ day. Gladstone’s reply 
was a refuesl. He said that Ireland had 
the first claim upon him, and that he could 
not at his age embark upon great changes 
siiA as the deputation desired. He had 
striven his utmost for the working classes, 
and in proof of this proposition he said, 
‘I appeid to my life.’ Gladstone’s address 
contained no information about a future 
home rule bill, and is chiefly romarkoble for 
having been written, os he said, in the 
axW-lfth year of his political life, when he 
could not expect to face another general 
election. The day after it was written, 
2B June, he went to Chester to speak at 
a liharal meeting. On his way Le was 
etraok in the eye with a hard piece of 
gingerbread, which gave him great pain 
and inflicted rather serious irqury. The 
identity of the thrower, a woman, 
discovered by the police, but Gladstone de- 
clined to prosecute her. In spite of the 
pain, he made his speech, and announced 
that if the lords tluew out a home rule bill 
he should not regard it as a proper ground 
for dissolving parliament. On 80 J^ne he 
spoke with all his old energy at the music 
llall in Edmhurgh, and afterwards made a 
succession of speeches at Glasgow and else- 
where, But he did not satisfy public 
curiosity about his intentions, and the ou- 
thusiasm of Scotland for him was perceptibly 
diminished. His own majority in Mid- 
lothian sank ftom more than four thousand 
to less than seven hundred. His opponent 
was General Andrew Wauchope [q.v. Suppl.] 


The result of the election was the return of 
S56 liberals, including Irish nationaUsts, 
and of 816 conservatives, including liberal 
unionists, who suffered more severely than 
any other party. This gave a mmority of 
forty for Gladstone and home rule. The 
government determined to meet the new 
parliament on 4 Aug. 

On 8 Aug. the queen’s speech was read, 
and Mr. Asquith’s amendment of no confi- 
dence in the ministry was carried, on 
11 Aug., by 350 votes against 310. Glad- 
stone spoke on the second night of the 
debate, hut declined to say what he would 
do if he were the head of the liberal govern- 
ment. He expressed, howevor, an opinion 
that the Coercion A.ct of 1887 shomd he 
repealed, and intimated that he should not 
resign office if the home rule bill were rejected 
by the House of Lords. In conclusion, he 
said that the question of Ireland was to him, 
personally, almost everything, and that he 
remained in public life to settle it. After 
the division the government at once re- 
sij^ed, and on 15 Aug. Gladstone accepted 
office as first lord of wie treasury and lord 
privy seal. 

Never was a government formed under 
greater difficulties than was Gladstone’s 
third and lost administration, The prime 
minister was eighty-two, and, though his 
strength was unabated, the infirmities of 
age were creeping upon him. His power 
of hearing was greatly diminished. The 
majority was entirely dependent upon the 
Irish vote, and the Irish party itself had not 
been reunited by the death of Mr. Parnell in 
October 1891, Some of the liberal leaders, 
including Lord Bosebery, returned to office 
-with great reluctance. Gladstone strength- 
ened his administration by including in 
it some -vounger liberals of promise. Mr. 
Asquith became borne secretary ; Mr, Arthur 
Acland, minister of eduoation, with a seat 
in the cabinet ,- and Sir Edward Grey, under- 
secretary for foreign affairs. 

Ou 24 Oct, Gladstone delivered the first 
Bomanes lecture in the Sheldonian tWtre 
in Oxford; his subject was mediteval uni- 
versities. Two years before he had spent a 
week in rooms at All Souls’, of which he 
had been elected honorary fellow in 1868, 
and he had addressed the Union Society on 
his favourite subject, Homer. 

On 8 Dec. Gla^tone received the freedom 
of Liverpool, his native town, and gave 
some picturesque recollections of Liverpool 
os he first knew it. ^ 

Parliament did not meet in 1893 till 
81 Jan., after which it sat in every month 
throughout the year except October. Not 
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till 13 Feb. did Gladstone find an oppor- 
tunity to introduce his second home rule 
hill. It ■vras substantially, though not in 
detail, the same as the first, with the impor- 
tant exception that the Irish members were 
for some purposes to have the power of 
voting in the imperial parliament. Their 
number was to be reduced from 103 to 
eighty, and they were not to vote upon any 
purely British question! but upon a pro- 
posal that an English or Scottish measure 
should be extended to Ireland they would 
still be entitled to do so. The opposition 
did not divide against the first reading of 
the bill. 

On 6 April, when Gladstone moved the 
second reading, he gave what he called a 
summary, and his opponents called a caricet- 
ture, of the assumptions upon which resistance 
to the bill was grounded. Ha protested 
against the hypothesis, which he declared to 
be contradicted by history, that Irishmen 
would not loyally carry out their obliga- 
tions both to their own country and to Great 
Britain. In defending the financial clauses 
of the bill he gave it os his opinion that 
Ireland had long paid to tho imperial 
exoliequer a sum greatly in excess of her 
matorml re.sourcea as oomparod with thoao 
of England, In conclusion he said that, if 
this bill were rejected, tho responsibility for 
the denial of justice to Ireland would lie 
upon the nation as a whole. The rejection 
of the hill was moved by Sir Michael llichs- 
Beach, and the debate lasted till 31 April, 
when Gladstone replied upon tho whole of 
it. While maintaining that his original 
strictures upon the land league in 1881 were 
justified by the excesses which it then coun- 
tenanced, but had afterwards repudiated, 
he admitted that without the laud league 
there would havo been no Land Act. The 
second reading was carried by 347 voles to 
304. On 8 May tho discussion in committee 
began, Gladstone himself took personal 
charge of it, assisted by Mr. Morley as chief 
deoretary, and by the law olficora of the 
crown lu England, Tho Irish law nllicers 
had no seats in the house. History records 
no more marvellous example of physical 
and mental vigour in a man of eighty- 
three. He scarcely over loft the house, ho 
spoke on almost every amondmeut, and he 
developed resources of illustration ns well 
as argument, which, if they did not always 
promote the rapid progress of the measure, 
excited the wonder of the house. Not many 
changes wjsre made, though on 16 May the 
government accepted an amendment from 
Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) James, which 
expressly reserved the supremacy of the impe- 


rial parliament. But the biU , 

with great pertinacity, and it bacomeS 
that without some chonire of Tim- j ^ 
could not be passed wX « 

ordinary session. At length, on 28 
prime minister announced that he woX J. ' 
pose a motion for closure by comtuJfmT?' 
bn specific days, to be set forth 
tiou, the debate on fixed portions ofS 
would come to an end, and at ten o’clock 
chairman woidd, by order, proceed to 


chair. On tho 29th the resolution was mmd 
by Gladstone, who quoted in its favour til 
precedent of the Grimes Aot passed bv I 
same method in 1887. The motion was m 
ried by a majority of thirty-two. On 12 jl 
Gladstone made a concession to tbamaiontT 
of his English supporters by allowiiith; 
Irish members to vote, as at present, &,fl 
purposes whatsoever. But this was 0 * 
earned by twenty-seven votes. It was not 
till 30 Aug. that the third reading 
moved by Gladstone, who reminded tie 
house that eighty-two days had been spent 
upon tho bill, and maintained that, in spite 
of what was called the gag, all its caiduinl 
principles had bean discussed. The opposition 
to tho third reading was led by Mr, Oomt. 
nay. On 1 Sept, it finally passed the Hoibs 
of Commons by a majority of thh'ty-four,oj 
nine less than had carried the seooncltea^g. 
In tho House of Lords the second reading 
was moved on 6 Sept, by Lord Spencei, 
Tho Duke of Dovoiishire proposed its tqec- 
tioii, ond on 8 Sept, it was rejects by an 
enormous maj ority. The contents were forty- 
one, tlio not-coutents were 419. No step was 
taken by the government in consequence of 
this vote, and the House of Commons pro- 
ceeded with the business of supply till 
21 Sept., when it adburued till 3 Nor. tor an 
autumn sitting. On 27 Sept. GWons 
spoke at Edinburgh, and in mysterioua lan- 
guage predicted that another session would 
not pass without seeing home rule again 
appear above tbe waves. 

lYhen the House of Oommons met on 
3 Nov. 1893, nothing more was heard of tbe 
Welsh church suspensory bill, which had 
been discussed in tho earlier part of the 
year ; but the house prooeeded to take up 
the parish councils bill, whidi had only been 
introduced, and tbe employers' liability Mil, 
which bad passed through the standiug com- 
mittee on law. The parish councus MU 
was opposed in its lateai stages with great 
vehemence. The session had to be pio- 
tractod over Christmas, and the bill was not 
sent to tbe Houae of Lords till 10 Jan, 1894. 
Tbe house adjourned for only a few days at 
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.WM9, meeting again on 27 Dec. On 
u .Mtii an aereeable incident varied the 
‘'“nSpoUCl discusaion. Itwas Glad- 
'S birthday, and Mr. Bal- 

f M on behalf of the conaervativa party, 
ffi.Md him ooDwatalations, which he cor- 
Zur acknowle^d. Early in Jpwy 
n^onewent for a short holiday to Biarritz, 
• farourite resort of his old age ; and 
while he was there on 21 Jan. flie ‘ Pall 
ATall Garette ’ announced, ap^pnrently on au- 
^hnritr that the prime minister had deter- 
Sned to resign. There followed a carefully 
joalified contradiction, but not from Glad- 
stone himself. In reply to inquiries. Sir 
AleemonWest, an old friend andformer se- 
nary who was staying with him at Biarritz, 
sent along telegram, in which he denied that 
the pnme minister had formed any such in- 
tention. He remarked that Gladstone's eye- 
sieht was giving him trouble, which added 
wnsiderabfy to the burdens of office. He 
was in fact, suffering from cataract, for 
wUch he afterwards underwent a successful 
operation. Before his return to London in 
Pebroary a oondict between the two houses 
over hb. Asquith’s employers’ liability bill 

K ' ced a serious crisis. The House of 
introduced a clause for conditional 
contracting out, to which they resolutely 
adhered. The consequence of the dendloclc 
was the loss of the bul. Gladstone intended 
to move on 20 Feh. that the commons dis- 
agree with the lords’ amendment, and to 
tatoaffivision. But the speaker ruled that, 
as the lords had adhered without modifica- 
tion to on amendment rejected by the com- 
mons, either the amendment must be accepted 
or the bill must be dropped. Gladstone 
could only move the withurawal of the bill, 
and this impotent conclusion deprived his 
speech of much of its force, as it deprived 
me division of all meaning. 

On 1 March, however, he returned to the 
subject, in conneotion with the parish coun- 
cils bill, and took the opportunity of re- 
viewing the whole history of the conflict 
between lords and commons. The lords had 
in committee so entirely altered this bill, 
which established district as well as parish 
coimcils, that it was hardly recognisable by 
its authors. The House of Commons refused 
to accept any important amendment made 
by the lords. Lord Salisbury was for fight- 
ing the matter out, even at the risk of losing 
the bill ; hut as the Duke of Devonshke and 
tht liberal unionists declined to foUow him 


he gave way. Most of the lords’ amendr- 
mests were abandoned, and they adhered 
only to two. One of these altered the size 
of the parish entitled to a council from two 


hundred to three hundred. The other left it 
with the charity commissioners to decide 
whether in each case a parish council should 
have control of charities. Bather than drop 
the bill, Gladstone yielded on these two 
points. But he added that, in his opinion, 
the relations between the two houses had 
become intolerably strained, and that the 
controversy must now go forward to its 
close. ‘ For ourselves,’ he said, speaking for 
the cabinet, and amid the enthusiastic ap- 
plause of his followers, ‘ we take frankly, fuUy, 
and finally, the side ofthe House ofCommons.' 
This was his lost speech, although his hearers 
were ignorant of the fact, and indeed his last 
appearance, in an assembly where he had sat 
with scarcely a break for more than sbety 
years. It is reasonable to inferthatGladstone 
would have appealed to the country against 
the lords at that time if he had been able to 
conduct a political campaign, and if he had 
been supported by his colleagues ; but his 
physical powers were exhausted. The mar- 
vellous energy which he had displayed in 
the summer, when the home rule bill waa 
before the house, deserted him when it had 
been disposed of, and the avenues of his 
senses, os he pathetically said, were closing. 

On 8 March parliament was prorogued 
after an unexampled session of thirteen 
months, to meet again for a new one on the 
12th. But it met with another prime mini- 
ster, On the day of the prorogation Glad- 
stone resigned, and the queen made no effort 
to retain his services. She at once sent for 
Lord Bosebery. Gladstone was not con- 
sulted upon the choice of his successor. The 
queen, in strict accordance with the consti- 
tutional principle laid down in 1846 by Sir 
Bobert Peel, acted wholly upon her own 
initiative. 

It is characteristio of Gladstone’s mental 
energy and versatility that on the very day 
of his retirement he completed his transla- 
tion of Horace’s ' Odes.’ Among the many 
attempts to perform an apparently impos- 
sible task, Gladstone’s holds a high place. 
It is scholarly, lucid, and dignified. If it 
wants the lightness and ease which are poxt 
of Horace's inimitable charm, it shows a per- 
fect appreciation of an author whose ideas, 
tastes, and thoughts were removed by on 
iufi.nite distance from those of the trans- 
lator. 

Gladstone’s involuntary retirement was 
received by all parties with respectful regret. 
Lord Salisbury said that 'the country had 
lost the most brilliant intellect ever devoted 
to the service of the state since parliamen- 
taxy government began. Though Gladstone 
remand a member of parliament till the dis- 
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solution of 1895, he issued on 21 March 1894 
his farewell address to the electors of Mid- 
lothian. In this he made a dignified appeal 
to the masses of the people, in whose hands, 
he said, political power now rested. And 
he warned them that they must he on their 
guard against the temptation to pursue 
their own selfish interests, which sometimes 
heset every portion of the community. He 
proclaimed Iiis unalterable devotion to the 
cause of home rule, although his personal 
connection with it was at an end. Writing 
on 7 July to Sir John Oowon, the chairman 
of the Liberal Association for Midlothian, 
he announced his definite retirement from 
public life. 

The sulgect which most interested him 
in his retirement was the persecution of the 
Armenian Ohriations by thesultnn of Turkey. 
On 29 Dee. 1894, his eighty-fifth birthday, 
he received at Ilawarden an Armenian depu- 
tation, and spoke with an eloquence worthy 
of his prime. Denouncing the recent mas- 
sacres in Armenia by Kurds, at the instiga- 
tion of the Porte, he warned the sultan 
that he was rushing on his own destruction. 

On Id Juno 1896 Gladstone wont in Sir 
Donald Currie's ship, the Tant alien Castle, 
to Ilamburg for the opening of the Baltic 
Canal, and, though not supposed to he a 
popular statesman in Germany, was received 
with great enthusiasm by the inhabitants. 
On 18 June it was announced in the ‘Times’ 
that ho had cancelled his pair with Charles 
Pelham YiUiers, the unionist member of par- 
liament for South Wolverhampton. Ho 
authentic explanation of this step was givon. 
But it was asserted, and not denied, that 
Gladstone considered the bill for the disesta- 
hlishmont of the Welsh church, then in com- 
mittee, 10 he unduly harsh in some of its 
provisions. 

After the dissolution of parliament on 
8 July, Gladstone, who took no part in tho 

f eneral election, retired permanently to 
lawarden, and occupied himself with tho 
foundation of St. Deiniol’s library, intended 
for theological students. In the deed by 
which he established the library, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that theology should 
be studied in connection with history and 
philosophy. Its shelves therefore contain 
historiool and philosophical books as well as 
works on divinity, lie further explained 
that, though primarily intended for mem- 
bers of the church of England, he wished it 
to be open to other Christian churches, and 
even to those who were not Christians. But 
there is an honourable obligation upon all 
who avail themselves of it not to rise it 
for merely secular purposes. 


WM still alive to^tSrcaii/rfki'' 

6 Aug. 1896 he addrise^utfe^^ 
called to express horror at the oondact Sa* 
sultan. The Duke of Westm^sK^' 
political follower, who had been e 
from his chief by home rule, but wh7£ 
the Duke of Argyll, had beau hrouriS 
to friendly alliance with him by tbs iZ 
phase of the eastern question, was K 
chair. Gladstone maintained that EnnC 
hud a right of interference under the 


of Paris, and that by the Anglo-Tutkishiinn. 
vention of 1878 England was notmerdyiii 

thori8ed,bul bound, toproteettheAsiatiesnb.' 

jeots of the Porte. But moral oonsideratm 
he said, had no weight at Constantmoth 
lie returned to the subject on 17 Dec. ui 
public letter which ironioaUy dnsotibedthem 

great powers of Europe as prostrating them- 
selves at the feet of the impotent sultan, 

In ] 896 Gladstone took part in a cuiiMa 
discussion, which led to no practical res^t 
upon tho validity of Anglican orien! 
Loo XIII had issued an encyclical that vts 
interpreted by Gladstone and others as im. 
plying an intention to inquire into the pos- 
sibility of an English clergyman being le. 
cognised ns a priest by the church of Ifeina 
Impressed by the urbanity cborncteristicof 
the pope, Gladstone, in a letter to Cei^d 
Rampolio, the papal secretary of state, re- 
viewed the history of the’ eulgect, uid 
earnestly pleaded for a recognition wluoh he 
thought might he a first step to the reanioa 
of Christendom. This letter was publishk 
on 1 Juno by the archbishop of lotk, and 
astonished Gladstono’s nonconformist ad- 
mirers, who did not realise that, little as he 
cared for the establishment, he believed in 
the nbsoliito necessity of a church. The 
earnestness and courtesy of the letter were 
universally admired. But ordinocy piotes- 
1 ants could not understand what the pope 
had to do with tho church of England, 
while his holiness finally closed the mscus- 
siou by intimating with great pditeuess 
that, for all Englislimem clergymen and 
laity alike, the church of Rome kept an open 
door. But those who entered it must do so 
upon the terms laid down by the ohuich. 
and not upon their own. Writbg ftom 
Cannes in March 1897 Gladstone expressed 
his disappointment with a plainnese aod 
vigour which recalled the old daya of the 
Yatioan pamphlet. 

On 20 June the prince of Wales waa in- 
stalled os chancellor of the new Welsh 
university at Aberystwyth. Among the re- 
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de^ees were the princ^ 
& 3 ,whoreceiv 0 a a degrw m musjo, 
j Gladstone, who was greeted with the 
enthusiasm by the Welsh audience. 
“T ft" end of August 1896 a general 
tnlrherv, hv order of the sultan, of the 
s^enian residents in Constantinople drew 
rladstone once more into the political arena. 
Oa 01 Sept, he spoke with undiminished elo- 
quence and power to a mass meeting of six 
tbnsand persons in Hengler’a circus at 
LiTerpool. The meeting was composed of 
bothwlitioal parties, and the lord mayor, 
the Earl of Derby (a conservative), presided. 
Rladstone suggested that the British amhas- 
sador should be recalled from Constanti- 
nople, and that the Turkish ambassador in 
]>.Vinii should be given his passports. lie 
followed up this speech by an article in the 
< Nineteenth Century ' for October, strongly 
nKing that this country was imdev a moral 
otf wifwi to intervene, and that if she did 
not discharge it, the word ‘honour’ should be 
dropped from the language. The speech and 
artiae had no visible effect upon the policy 
nf Lord Salisbury’s government, but they 
were among the reasons given by Lord Hose- 
lietv in his valedictory speech at Edin- 
burgh for retiring from the leadership of the 
liberal party. Lord Tlosebery intimated hia 
dissent from Gladstone’s proposals, which, if 
adopted, wouldjin hia opinion, have led to a 
European war. Thiswaa on 8 Oct., and on the 
19th,at a meeting in St. James's Hall, with 
the bishop of Roonester in the chair, a letter 
from Qlaastone was road replying to Lord 
fioseheiy, though not by name. Premising 
that he desired not to attack the govern- 
ment, hut to strengthen Lord Salisbury’s 
han^, he descrihod the sultan as the great 
assassin, and announced as a ‘ wild paradox ’ 
the fear of WOT. 

During 1890 there appeared in two instal- 
ments Gladstone’s contribution towards the 
study of Bishop Butler, to whose dry and 
biaciDf^ philosophy he had been devoted 
nines his Oxford days. Early in the year 
the Clorendon Press published his edition, 
in two volumes, of the ‘ Analogy ’ and the 
' Sermons,’ wilh brief explanatory notes, a 
rearrangement of hhe text in paragraphs, and 
a complete index, wliioh must have been a 
work of enormous labour. Soon afterwards 
there came out on additional volume called 
' Studies subsidiary to the Works of Bishop 
Butler,’ in which Gladstone defended the 
bishop against some of his modem critics, 
and entered at large into modern speculations 
on the immortality of the soul. 

In 1807, though his published utterances 
were almost entirely confined to the new 


phase of the eastern question, Gladstone 
spoke at Hawurden on 4 May in favour of 
the bishop of St, Asaph’s diocesan fund. 
On IS March, in a letter to the Bake of 
Westminster (subsequently published as a 
pamphlet), he paid an eloquent tribute to 
‘ the recent and marvellously gallant action 
of Greece' in going to the assistance of 
Crete and declaring war on Turkey. Greece 
fell an easy prey to the superior discipline 
of the Turkish army, and on 21 Sept. Glad- 
stone summed up the previous two years 
of eastern policy in the following words : 
‘Fiist, 100,000 Armenians slaughtered, with 
no security against repetition, and great 
profit to tlie Assassin. Secondly, Turkey 
stronger than at any time since the Crimean 
war. Thirdly, Greece weaker than at any 
time sinoe she became a kingdom. Fourthly, 
all this due to the European Concert : that 
ia, the mutual distrust and hatred of the 
Powers.’ Crete, however, was liberated from 
Turkey, and, after a period of government 
by Emopean admirals, was placed under the 
control of a Christian administrator, Princs 
George of Greece. 

Gladstone's speech at Queen’s Ferry on 
2 June, when the Victoria Jubilee Bridge 
was opened over the Dee, was tbs last he 
deliverod. In the summer of 1897 he suffered 
very acute pain, supposed at first to ho neu- 
ralgia, and iu November he went again to 
Cannes. But he mow worse, and in February 
1898 returned to England. AtBournomouth, 
on 18 March, the doctors told him that the 
pain was due to a disease which must soon 
^ove fatal, and on the 22nd he returned to 
Hawarden a dying man. The remaining 
weeks of his life were swnt chiefly in 
religious devotion, fortified oy the rites of 
the English Church; and early in the 
morning of Ascension Bay (May 19) he 
died. Amonp; the innumerable messages 
which he received during his last illness was 
a unanimous vote of sympathy passed by 
the senate of Italy, the country to which, 
after the United Kingdom, his greatest 
services had been rendered. On the day of 
his death the House of Commons at once 
adjourned as a mark of respect to his 
memory. On 20 May an address was carried 
by both houses for a public funeral and 
national monument in Westminster Abbey. 
On this occasion speeches were delivered 
upon Gladstone’s cWacter and career by 
the leading members of the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons. The most 
interesting, because the most personal, was 
Lord Rosebery’s. But Mr. Balfour’s, which 
was read from manuscript, is careful, appre- 
ciative, and valuable to the historian. 
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On 26 May Gladstone’s body was brought 
from Ila-warden to London, and the coffin 
■was placed in "Westminster Hall. During 
the 2tlth and 27th ■^e hall ■was open to the 
public, an \inbroken procession moved round 
the bier, and it ■was estimatedi that a quarter 
of a million people joined in it. On Satur- 
day, 28 May, Gladstone ■was buried in the 
Abbey, and laid in ‘Statesmen’s Corner,’ 
■where the public pass daily over his grove. 
Mrs. Gladstone ■was present at the funeral, 
■which was attended by both houses of 
parliament, though not in state. The queen 
was repi'esonted by the lord steward, the 
Earl of Pembroke. The pall-bearers were 
the Prince of Wales and nis son the Duke 
of York j Lord Salisbury and Lord Kim- 
berley, Mr. Balfour and Sir William Ilar- 
court (the four leaders of the two houses) ; 
Lord Eosebery, his immediate successor in 
the premiorship, and the Duke of Eutland, 
his former colleoguo in the representatipn 
of Newark j Lord Eendel and Mr. Armit- 
stead, two of his most intimate friends. 
The queen, writing to Mrs. Gladstone, said; 
‘ 1 shall ever gratefully remomber his devo- 
tion and zeal in all that concerned my 
personal welfare and that of my family.’ 
The ceremony was none the less impressive 
because, in obedience to Gladstone’s wishes, 
it was ooudnetod with the utmost sim- 
plicity and all possible avoidance of pompi 

Mrs. Gladstone survived her husband 
nearly two years, dying on 14 Juno 1000 at 
the age of eighty-seven j she was privately 
interred beside her husband’s grave in West- 
minster Abbey. Dy her Gladstone was father 
of four sons and four daughters. The eldest 
son, William Henry Gladstone (1840-1801), 
who died seven years before his fatlier, leav- 
ing issue, was M.P. for Chester from 1806 to 
1608, for Whitby from 1S68 to 1880, and 
for East Worcestershire from 1880 to 1886; 
he was junior lord of the treasury in hie 
father’s first ministry, 1800-74. The second 
son, Stephen Edward, was rooter of Ilawarden 
G872-10O4). The third sou is Henry Neville 
Gladstone, and the fourth sou, Herbert John, 
sat in parliament for Leeds from 1880, and 
became home secretary in the liberal ministry 
in 1006. The eldest daughter, Agnes, 
married Eev. E. 0. Wickham, dean of Lin- 
coln ; the secoudidanghter, Catherine, died in 
1860, an infant; the third daughter, Mary, 
married in 1880 the Eev. Hariry Drew ; the 
fourth daughter, Helen, woe vioe-prineipal of 
Newnham OoUoge, Cambridge (1882-1890). 

Gladstone was for the greater part of ms 
life a frequent, though ii’regular, contributor 
to reviews andi magazines. . Host of these 
contributions, except such os were avowedly 


controversial or purely chwsUjniT^ 
hshed in seven volumes in 1879*nn,i^*J' 
title of ‘Gleanings from PaTu am- 1 
eighth aud suppkmentary voluW Z 
printed in 1890. This colleotion of eJ, 
ranging oyer forty years, and dealmgS'; 
great variety of subjects, contain! Z 
which 18 only mterestmo- 


wrote it, some literary ontieismswhii^^ 
a permanent value, and a few eonstitutS 
essays of the highest possible impopS 
Sey «al competent judges have 
opimon that Glads Ws article onLsS, 
in the ‘ Quarterly Eeview ’ for Match M 
IS the high-water mork of his wiiin ii T 
paoity. It is an interesting atudv of > 
strange, brilliant, and pathetic careet 
Gladstone was always an ordent admireiof 
Tennyson’s poetry, and in October 1839, on 
the appearance of the ‘ Idylls,’ he wrote for 
the i^Quarterly Eeview’ a comprehenaie 
survey of the poems which Tennyson htJ 
then published, including ‘The Princefe' 
‘In Memoriam,’ and ‘Maud.’ AUhonti 


the general tone of theartide waalaudatow 
and even enthusiastic, Gladstone protested 
against the glorification of war in ‘Maud.’ 
But ho reeogniaed the unfaimesa of attri- 
buting to an author opiniona dramaticidlr 
expressed, ond in a note, added twenty yeais 
afterwards, he admitted that he had done less 
than justice to the poemi The’Quarterl} 
Eeview ’ for J uly 1876 oontsins &om his pea 
the fullest, fairest andmostoriginalestimate 
passed upon Sir George Trevelyon’s 'Life of 
Macaulay.’ 

Gladstone’s constitutional essays consist 
of three articles upon three Buccessive 
volumes of Sir 'riieoaore Martin’s ‘Life of 
the IVince Consort,’ and of one article in 
the ‘North American Eeview’ colled 'Ea 
beyond Sea.’ The first essay— or the first 
chapter in what is really a prime minister’s 
commentary upon the former half of the 
queen’s reign— aOToarod in the ‘ Contempo- 
rary Eeview ’ of Jimo 1876, and was signed 
‘Etononsis.’ In it Gladstone contrasted 


the present powers of the British monarchy 
with those which it had wielded in tlwpast, 
and described the change as the substitution 
of infl nonce for authority < When the second 
volume of Sir Theodore’s book appeared, 
Gladstone wrote a notice of it in the 'Ohutch 
Quarterly Eeview ’ for January 1877 . Eiactly 
a year later, in January 1878, Oladstone 
contributed to tlie same periodical e review 
of Sir Theodore Martiu’e third volume, m 
■which ho orguediraaew that the obiMt of 
the Crimean war was to vindicotepufficlaw 
in Europe. He also enforced his.views on 
puhlio economy, pointing out thetthd pMl'W 
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' ^fear of invasion had become greater control. In parliament he aometimes gave 
■fh tie progress of extravagance. lu way to indignation, for his wrath -waBkmdled 
Ik a beyond Sea ’ Gladstone compares the by public causes, and not by anything petty 
n and American constitutions, _ and or personal. His talk was copious, lucid, 
• ts that the cabinet, which constitutional and full of phrases which stamped themsdves 
iTtorians ignore, is an essential element in upon the memory. He was earnest and 
working of the constitution. _ eager in argument, tenacious of his proposi- 
Tbe best portrait of Gladstone was pamted tion, but ready to hear anything which 
. 1879 , and hangs in the National could be said against it. Hard to convince 

t^ery. It Huke of at the time, he often came round afterwards 

H^tmmster to Sir Oharles Tennant, who to the view of an opponent, and would then 
it to the nation. Millais painted in make the admission with the utmost can* 
foS5 a second portrait which _ is at Christ dour, lie was a good listener as well as a 
^urch Oxford. Other portraits and busts good talker, and he had the instantaneous 
ate very numerous. In 1883 he was painted rapidity of perception supposed to be cW 
hr (Sir) Geo^ Ilayterj in 1837 by W. racteristio of great lawyers. His range of 
BraWi iti 1810 by JoaephSevern j in 1843 study, though it evcliidod physical science, 
w George Hichmond (chalk drawing) ; in was very wide, and his acquaintance with a 
]S57 by Ml- Q- Watts, _ H.A. ; in 1880 by subject was hardly ever superficial. He used 

\V. B. Eiohmond ; in 1887 by Frank tosay that he had not a good verbal memory; 
IIoll' in 1893 by Colin Forbes, a Canadian but he was seldom guilty of a misquotation, 
artist! A marble bust by Onslow Ford is and he retained in his mind with accuracy 
in the National Liberal Club, os well as a an enormous number of facts. No scholar 
tronre statuette by Bruce Joy. A portiait iu Europe had a more thorough knowledge 
and a bust are at the Heform Club, London, of Ilomcr, and few, even of Italians, were 
A statue in Carrara marble, by Mr, F. TV, so well versed in Dante. He was an acute 
Pomeroy, is iu the central hall of the Houses and learned theologian. The defect of his 
ofParliament. Another slatue was erected conversation was that he could not help 
in 1900 in University Square, Athens, being earnest on all subjects, and failed to 
Shortly after Gladstone’s death a committee see that his views on the making of violins 
Tas formed to commemorate him by the were less interesting than his experience of 
erection of other statues of him in the Strand, government by cabinet. In combined breadth 
Loiidon,Ediaburgb, and Dublin Thecorpora- and subtlety of intellect no statesman of his 
tion of Dublin, deolined to accept the com- own age surpassed him. He was equally at 
mittee’s offer, home in dravring up a great measure like the 

Gladstone, though not tall, was above the Irish Land Act of 1881, and in refining upon 
middle height, broad-shouldered, but other- the point whether the retention of the Irish 
ivise slight in figure, and muscular, with no members with home rule was a piiuciplo or 
Eupetflaous flesh. He was gifted with an on ' organic detail.’ Sometimes his subtlety 
abundance of physical strengih, and enjoved led him to draw sophistical distinctions, 
throughout his life remarkably good health. His minute and punctilious scrupulosity in 
His hair, in his vonth and the prime of his tho smallest things often led to choigea of 
manhood, was black. His comploxion was e(]pivocatiozi, and the very completeness 
pale, almost pallid, and an artist compared with which he defended himself against 
It to alahaster. His eyes were largo, lus- them produced a vague sense of distrust. 
trous,and pieroing ; not quite black, W re" Thougu he was himsmf the best abused man 
sembllng agate in colour, Ilis face, always in England, his own judgments were uni- 
handsome, acquired in old age an expression formly charitable, and he was seldom heard 
of singular dignity, majesty, and power. Ilia to say anything harsh of apolitical opponent 
voice, naturally miimcal and melodious, in private. It has sometimes been alleged 
gained by practice an almost unexampled that Gladstone had no humour. Such a 
range of compass and variety. His manners brood and unqualified statement is certainly 
wei^s courteous, even cei'emonions, and to falsb. Irony is a form of humour, and of 
women habitually deferential. He was irony he was a master. But it is true that 
panctdlfous on the matter of social prece- his sense of humour was fitful and capricious, 
dence, and would pot go out of the room Many forms of it did not appeal to him, 
before a peer of hid pwn creation. Bishops, TVitq all his love of poetry he had a literal 
and mdeed all daymen, he treated .with niind, and was ‘too apt to aMiitns that people 
peculiar, respect, ffis temper, though quick, ( meant exactly what they soid, TwoofGlad- 
and.Bs he biihself Skid ‘ vulnerable,’ was in' stone's speeoneB may be mentioned which, 
private life' almost invoriably under perfect read in cold blood at a great distance of 
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time, would make anybody laugh. One Is 
hie satirical description of Lord Valmarston’s 
attitude to reform in 1859. The other is his 
rej^y to Mr. Chaplin’s personal attack in 
1877. Gladstone’s favourite form of re- 
creation was turning from one kind of 
mental employment to another. Me was 
an omnivorous reader of ancient and modem 
languages, prose and poetry, history and 
hiograwy, sermons and novels. In the 
* Tem^ of Peace,’ as ho called his ample 
library at Hawardeu, he was always happy. 
As a young man he rode and shot, thongh 
he never became a sportsman. He cared little 
for games. Chess he thought too serious for an 
amusement, but he sometimes played whist 
with concentration. His favourite pastime of 
cutting 'down trees was begun in the woods 
of Clumber, which he inspected as the Duke 
of Newcastle’s trustee. Till after seventy 
ha was a great walker, and no stretch, how- 
ever long, seemed to tire him. Wordsworth’s 
plain living and higli thinking was Glad- 
stone’s standard. Ilia father left him a 
snlEcient fortune, which exempted him from 
the necessity ofadopling any other profession 
than politics. Ila warden Castle, his Welsh 
home, belonged to his wife’s brother, Sir 
Stephen Eichard Glymie, and, after Sir Ste- 
phen died unmarried in 1874, to Mrs. Glad- 
stone for her life. Hishabitsweresimple and 
domestic. lie was a regular church-goer, even 
on weekdays, and on Sundays he usually rood 
the lessons. He was frugal without being ab- 
stemious, but against luxury and ostenta- 
tion ho set his face, lie spent a large pro- 
portion of his income on books, and gave 
away a still larger one in charity. But ho 
had enough of the commercial spirit to drive 
a good bargain, and was in all respects an 
excellent man of business. He was not, 
however, in the ordinary sense, a man of the 
world. Ho approached moral questions 
rather as a clergyman than as a layman, and 
in dealing with individuals he wanted the 
tact which he displayed in dealing with as- 
semblies.^ Ho had a had memory for faces, 
and he did not always pay the personal at- 
tention which political followers of the less 
elevated kind expect. His power was over 
masees ; and no one quite knows what ho 
was who has not heard him address a great 
public meeting. Even in the House of 
Commons, thoughhealmost always delighted 
it, and at times roused it to such enthusiasm 
as no one else could elicit, ho often pro- 
voked antownism which ho might have 
avoided, He could not, as Disraeli said that 
Peel could, play upon the house like an old 
fiddle, ^ving entered public life a toiy, 
and left it a radical, Gladstone was naturally 


accused of being 

plain English, a timeserver. Suk “ 
cusation is inconsistent with hU 
except on the hypothesis that he 
scious and deliberate hypoerite. Itk.,?®' 
rather more plausibly contended that 
no fixed principles m politics ftnt Hr 

pendently of other considerations, tolW 
Ignores economy and finance, in whirtf 
never siibstantially changed. Hawasalmr 
in favour of peace and retrenohment b 
had to be converted to reform The'snl" 
plunge of his life, the sudden, or aeemK 
sudden, adoption of home rule.hehinjh 
explained. By arguments which to hi® 
were satiafaolovy, but which drew nna 
him the shaft of Lowell’s wit (‘Ufi 
convictions to extemporise’), he shovd 
that his opinions forced him to become e 
home-ruler when five-sixths of the Itisk 

n do were so, and home rule could he iriTai 
reland without endangering the umtyof 
the empire. Whether it would enSnlL 
that unity was the great question, andaem 
can be no doubt that Gladstone 
hold it would not. The charge ofutAoinlh. 


tioii IS, from his point of view, not a charge 

at all. Lord Randolph Ohurcbill’BphraaB,‘ui 
old man in a hurry,’ was rough and rude is 
form, but in substance it wae neither unfair 
nor untrue. Gladstone himself confessed 
that he had been in a hurry for toy yeaia 
Gladstone thought that a great natiaml 
emergency calling for prompt action bad 
arisen, and that he at seventy-six must cope 
with it. lie could not have expected that 
ho would live to bo eighty-eight. There ves 
at least one sphere m which Qladstone’s 
mind did not fluctuate. Erom the straight 
line of orthodox Christianity he never 
swerved by the breadth of a hair, Tk 
Christian leligton guided every doy and every 
act of his life. He was, as Lord Salisbury 
said after his death , ' a ^eat Christian man.’ 
As an orator Gladstone’s only contemporary 
rival was John Bright. But it is difficult 
to compare thorn. Gladstone was always 
speaking, and nsualWhad to speak, wketbn 
he liked it or not. &ight could choose his 
own subject and his owii time. _ Bright’s 
stylo was simpler, and his English purer, 
than Gladstone’s ; but his range was much 
narrower, he seldom argued, and he Bent 
debated. Gladstone was great in parlia- 
ment, great on a platform, great even in 
those occasional addresses on misceilaneous 
topiOB which are opt to drive the moat para- 
doxical into platitude. There was no sndimce 
which he could not charm, none to wmm 
ho did not instinctively adapt himself His 
fault as an orator was a tendency to diffusiTe- 
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"Iir7na in particular the employment of 
fwo words where one would do. But when 
vl was pressed for time, no one could be 
terser end his speeches of close reasoning; or 
exposition scarcely contain a super- 
S.,Ls avUable. His oratorical method and 
^“ anSent were borrowed from Peel. The 
Sre the energy, the enthusiasm, the fusion 
'.„on and passion, the intense and glow- 
Smind, were alibis own. 

\8 a financier Gladstone can only be 
compared with Walpole, Pitt, and Peel. 
Walpole’s great speech on the peerage bill and 
GlaMtone’s speech on the taxation of chari- 
ties have been coupled as the best examples 
of abstract reasoning addressed to the House 
of Commons. Gladstone’s first financial 
statement, made in 1863, shows that he had 
carrfully studied the principles of Pitt's 
p-.nriiii legislation. He was the pupil and 
disciple of Sir Robert Peel, whose labours in 
proiMting the freedom of commerce he con- 
tinued and completed. His intellectual tu- 
premacy was never more fully shown than 
in framing and carrying the budgets of 
1863, I860, and 1861. Gladatone's principal 
fault as a statesman was that, with the two 
exceptions of Italian independence and the 
resoue of eastern Christians from the rule 
of the PortCjhe paid no continuous attention 
to foreign affaire. lie trusted too much to 
his friend Lord Granville, who, though able 
and tactful, was dilatory and procrastinating. 
A critic, oven a friendly critic, might soy of 
Gladstone that he tried to do too many 
thiogs at a time. From 1886 to 1804 home 
rale absorbed him, and he considered almost 
every subiect as it affected that great issue. 
But at other times, even when he was prime 
minister, he occupied his scanty leisure with 
art, with theological speculations, with lite- 
rature, with historical research, and with 
practical philanthropy. In his seal to reclaim 
the fallen and to console the wretched he 
did what no man of the world would have 
dared to do without fear of misconstruction, 
or even of scandal. Indeed, he did not 
liuow what feat was. As Lord Rosebery 
said of him, he was the bravest of the 
brave. During his second government he 
was in eerious danger of assassination. But 
the only thing which troubled and annoyed 
him was the discovery that he_ was under 
the special protection of the police. When 
bis doctor told him, in 1894, that he had 
cataract, he desired him to operate then and 
there, that he might resume as soon as pos- 
sible ‘the great gift of worMng vieion,’ 
He loved popularity, having come to believe 
—more and more as he advanced in years — 
that the instincts of the people were, on broad 
voi. xxii. — stri. 


questions, right, and their judgment in the 
long run sound. But in 1878 he set himself 
deliberately against a wave of public en- 
thusiasm which he thought mistaken, with 
the result that he was Wdly safe in the 
streets of London. No English statesman 
has been more fervently adored or more in- 
tensely hated than Gladstono. Even his 
religion was set down by some as the basest 
hypocrisy. But his personal enemies, as 
distinguished from his political opponents, 
were men who did not know him. Of his 
personal friends, at different periods of his 
fffe, the most conspicuous were ArtW Hal- 
1am, Alfred Tennyson, Samuel Wilberforce, 
and John (Viscount) hlorley. Gladstone can- 
not be called ‘ happy in the occasion of his 
death.’ The cause on which he bestowed 
the lost years of his health and strength was 
submerged; the party which he had led was 
shattered in pieces. Feel broke up his party, 
but he carried free trade. Gladstone did not 
live to carry home rule. The list of his 
legislative achievements stops at 1885. He 
was a demagogue hi the proper sense of the 
term, a true leader of the people. He ex- 
horted them always to employ the political 
freedom which he had helped to give them, 
less for their own material advancement 
than for the highest interests of mankind. 

[A full Life of Gladstono, by his friend John 
Morley (Viscount Morley of Blackburn), appeared 
in 1903 (3 vols.), while a supplementary account 
of his religious life was wiitten by D. 0. Lath- 
buryin 1900, of uhicb a Bret sketch appeared 
in the soiies of Leadors of the Church, 1907. 
The present memoir w.ib issued eeparatoly in a 
somewhat enlarged form in 1901. Gladstone 
mnite contributions 1 o an autobiography in A 
Chapter of Autobiography, 1868 (an apologia 
fur bis policy of Iiisli disestablishment), in 
the History of an Idea, 1886 (an explanation 
of his policy of Home Buie), and in Personal 
Recolloctiona of A. H. Hallam (a description of 
his schooldays^ which appeared in the Daily 
Tel^raph on S Jon. 1898. Useful compilations 
are Mr. A. F. Robbins’s Eirly Public Life of 
Gkidstone, 1894; Mr. G. Barnett-Smith's Life, 

2 vols., 1879 ; urd Mr. G, W, £. Russell’s Life 
in the Queen’s Prime Ministers Series, 1801 
(4th edit. 1898). Sir Edward Hamilton's Mr. 
Gladstone, a monograph (1898), and Mr. Sydney 
Buxton's Mr. Glmlstons as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer: a study (1901), ate both of value. 
A popular Life w.is edited by Sir 'Wemyss Reid 
in 1899. Slighter eketebee ore Mr. H. W. 
Lucy’s Mr. GUdeione, a Study from Life, 1898, 
and Mr. Justin McCarthy's Story of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Life, 1897. Mr, Lionel Tollemache’s 
Talks with Mr. Gladstone, 1898, deals with tlio 
latmt period, Mr. H. W. Lncy snpplies useful 
information in Diaries of Parliament from 
1874 to 1896, especially in his Diary of the 
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Hoiqe Pulo Farliaincul 1692-5. IIoEilile com* 
mDnis include Archdeacon Donison’s Mr. Glad- 
Btonc, 1885, and Mr. L. J. .Tonnings’s Mr. 
Gladstone, a Study, 1887. The cartoons from 
Punch in which Gladstone figured wore re- 
issued with an explanatory narrative (3 vole.), 
1898-0. The fullest materials for Gladstone's 
biography are in the Annual Kegieters and in 
Hansard from 1832 to 1895. There is no com- 
plete collection of his speeches outside the p.i.rlia- 
mentary reports ; one prqjected in 1888 in ton 
volumes ceased after the production of two. 
Queen Victoria's Letters 1837-61 (2 vols. 1907) 
are useful. Most of the political memoirs of the 
period abound in references to Gladstone, viz. 
the Grovllle Memoirs; Letters and Papers of 
Sir Bobert Peel , Spencer Wolpole's Life of Lord 
John Russell', Ashley's Life of Palmcrstou, Lord 
Selborno's Memorials ; Lord Malmesbury's Me- 
moirs of an Ex-Minister ; Sir Womyss Reid's Life 
of Lord Houghton, 189(1; Anirew Lang's Life 
of Sir Stafford Nortlicote. first earl of Iddesleigh ; 
Sir Algernon West's Eocollootinns ; Lonl Pitz- 
manvico's Life of Lord Granville, 1 905. Heo also 
James Brinsley Richards's Seven Yo.irs at Eton 
(1883), chap xxiv. ; Memoirs of Chnrlos Words- 
worth, Bishop of Bt. Andicns ; and the Live-, 
of Tonnyson, Arehhisliops Tail mid Benson. A 
bihliogriiphy of Gl.idiUine's publications and 
contribntions to periodicals iippoivrs in Notes and 
Queries, atli sor. vols. ii and lii. 1893. Tho 
tutrios nndor Gladstone's name in British 
Museum Uatalognc fill thirty pages.] 

II. W. P. 

GLBIOHEN, OovNT. [See Viotoh, 
1633-1891.] 

GOODWIN, TTAEVEy (1818-1801), 
bishop of Carlisle, horn at Iving's Lynn in 
1818, was sou of Charles Goodwin, a soli- 
citor in King’s Lynn, whore tho family Imd 
been settled for t wo generations. 11 is mother 
was Francos Sawyer, a closcondnnt, ou her 
mother’s side, of the WyclilTos of Wyoliffe, 
of which family .T ohn M^cliffo, the reformer, 
was a scion. Ono of Ms brothers was 
Oharlos Wyclifle Goodwin [q.v.], tho ogypto- 
lomst. 

From 1895 to 1838 he was educated at o 
private school at Iligh Wycombe, Before 
going into rosidonce at Cambridgo, he joined 
a party at Keswick and road with William 
Hepworth Thompson [q. v.], then a fellow, 
afterwards master, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. lie was admitted pensioner of Gon- 
Tillc and Cains College on 10 Nov. 1836, and 
soon gave evidence of Ms ability, ospocially 
in mathematics. From Lady-day 1837 to 
Michaelmas 1830 he was scholar of his 
college. In Ms second year be became a 
pupil of the well-known private tutor, 
vSalliam ITopkins [g. v,], and m the mathe- 
matical tripos of 1840 came out second to 


Robert Leslie Ellis [q.v.] 
editor with Spedding S Baio&& 
was senior wrangler that year He 
elected second Smith’s prizeman.Elli* V,!'’ 

first In m01iewon ?he8ehul£ 
and in 1844 delivered the Wortlev sdsm' 
He graduated B.A. in 1840 and M.AfiS 

Immediately after graduating B,A.h6wrs 
appointed to a mathematical fecturesbis « 
Cams, and at Miohaolinas 1841 became fsC 
of Ms college.. In. 1842 he wroffi 
deacon, and priMt in 1844. HU intimate 
friends at Cambridge, besides Lealia Ellil 
and Charles FrederiokMaokensiera.v.] win » 
life ho wrote in 1804, were TOotp'iaftel 
wai-ds archdoaooii), John Mason Neafefn t' 
Philip Freeman (archdeacon of ExeterV anJ 
Benjamin Webb [q. v.] With these lie ac- 
ooplod advanced ecolesiologioal views aad 
in co-operation with Neale and Webb lie st' 
on foot in 1818 tho Ecolesiological SocitW 
which afterwards developed into tbe Cam- 
bridge L'aniden Society. 

In 1844 he took charge, as locum <e»eii« 
of tho parish of St. Giles, Cambridge, h 
the same year ho preached for the flist time 
in tho. university pulpit, and in tbe year 
following was nominated select preoebet. 
Ill 1846 ho preached before tbe Britisk 
Association, which met at Cambridge. 

After bis marriage, in tbeeiune year, he 
continued to roside at Cambridge, taking 
pupils and ooouiiying Mmself with pariak 
wovk,.imd he wos mainly instrumental in 
establishing tho industrial school at Cbebte^ 
ton. In 1818 he was appointed to tbe m- 
cnmbency of St, Edward’s, Cambridge. It 
was hero that lie made his mark as apieacbct, 
and Jiiduenced by his sermons not merely 
his parishinnei'R but still more many aucces- 
bive goiiovalions of undergrnduatea, who 
used to flock to hear him every Sunday 
evening during torm time, in greater num- 
bers tbnn tlio DomparaUvoly small building 
could hold. He retained his hold over the 
undergraduntcB till his departare from Cam- 
bridge in 1868. Meanwhile he wu offered 
tho bishopric of Grahamstown in 1853, 
wliicli ho refused. 

In November 1868 ho wos oppointed by 
Lord Derby to the deanery of Ely, and 
in 1869 received from his university the 
degree of D.D., on which ooonsion the public 
orator, William George Clark [q.v.], spoke 
in the warmest terms of the important work 
he had done while resident at Cambridge. 
On 11 Deo. 1880 he was elected honors 
fellow of Qonville and Cains, and in 188o 
wos created hon. D.O.L, of Oxford.. 

As dean of Ely Goodwin continued the 
work of the restoration of the cathedrol begun 
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Cpean Peacock, under Professor 'Willis’s 
miidance.and he saw completed the pflinting 
ftf the nave roof, which was executed in pai't 
P HeniT L’Estrange Styleman Le Strange 
r^; Y I of ‘Hunstanton, and, after his death in 
we’ completed by his Mend, Thomas Gam- 
lier*Parry [q.v,] The lantern also was re- 
built, the nave pavement relaid, the Galilee 
entrance restored, and a warming apparatus 
nlaced for the first time in the cathedral, 
"inule at Ely he served on two royal oom- 
imssions, viz. those on clerical subscription 
find ritual. , , 

In October 1809 be accepted Gladstone’s 
offer of the bishopric of Carlisle, which sec 
be held till his death. At Carlisle the bishop 
brought to bear on the work of the diocese 
the eWgy and ability which hod made him 
a man of mark from his early Cambridge 
days. He infused a new spirit and vitality 
into all the existing organisations within the 
diocese, and he also found time to preach 
frequentlv in London and to attend the meet- 
mgs of tlie great church societies, where he 
was always a welcome speaker. For many 
years before his death ho was chairman of the 
Universities’ Illusion to Central Africa. It 
was in large part owing to hi» strenuous 
advocacy of the scheme that the Ohuroh 
House was selected as the Church of Eng- 
land's Jubilee Memorial in 1887, and he lived 
to see the foundation stone laid by II.R.n. 
the Duke of Connaught. From his known 
interest in scientific subjects lie was asked 
by the dean of Westminster to preach in 
the abbey on the Sunday after the funeral 
of Charles Darwin, I May 1883. He died 
on 26 Nov. 1891 at Dishopthorpe, while on 
a visit to Dr. Maclogan, archbishop of York, 
and was buried in the churchyard of Cros- 
thwaite, Keswick. HU monument in Carlisle 
Cathedral consists of a recumbent figure in 
bronze, executed by Mr. Ilamo Thornyoroft, 
HA. 

There are extant two portraits of Good- 
win by George Hichmond, H.A. : one in 
erayone, taken when he was dean of Ely j a 
later one in oils became the property or his 
son, Harvey Goodwin, of Orton Ilall, ‘West- 
moreland, An anonymous sketch portrait 
taken in 1839 is at Gonville and Cains 
College. 

Goodwin married on 13 Aug. 1846 Ellen, 
eldest daughter of George King of Bebington 
Hall, Cheshire, and by her hod three eons 
and four daughters. 

Goodwin’s literary activity was continuous 
throughout his carder. Apart from numerous 
sermons and lectures and commentaries on 
the Gospels of St. Matthew (ISfi?!, St. Mark 
(1860), and St.' Luke (1863), his principal 


publications were : 1. ‘ Elementary Course 
of Mathematics,’ 1847 ; Bth edit. 1857 ; a 
popular edncational manual. 3. ‘Parish Ser- 
mons,’ 1847-63, 6 Tols. 3. ‘ Guide to the 
Parish Church,’ Cambridge, 1856 ; new edi- 
tion rewritten 1878. 4. ‘ llulsean Lectures,’ 
1856, 6. ‘ The Doctrines and Difficulties of 
the Christian Faith,’ 1866. 6. A new trans- 
lation of the ‘ De Imitations,’ 1860 ; new edit, 
1869. 7. ‘ Essays on the Pentateuch,’ 1867. 
8. _* "Walks in the Begion of Science and 
Faith,’ a collection of essays, 1883. 9. ‘ The 
Foundations of the Oreei,’ 1889 ; 8rd edit. 
1899. Ho was also an occasional contributor 
to the ‘ Quarterly Beview’ and to the ' Con- 
temporary Review’ and the ‘Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

[Brit. Mas, Cat.; Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of 
Gonville and Caius College; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxen. 1716-1886; Burke's Peerage, 1890 ; 
Times, 26-30 Nov. 1891 ; Qraduati C,intab.] 

H. M. S-B. 

GOODYER or GOODIER, Sin IIENBY 
(1671-1637), Mend of John Donne, was the 
eldest son of Sir William Goodyer, knt., of 
Monks Kirby, Warwickshire, who was 
knighted by James I in 1003. His grand- 
father, Francis Goodyer (d, 1647), had ob- 
tained an estate at Polesworth, in the Forest 
of Arden, Warwickshire, upon the dissolu- 
tion of the abbey there in ihSo. The eldest 
son of this Francis Goodyer, (Sir) Hunsy 
Goodtdb (1634-1696), was compromised in 
the Duke of Norfolk’s intrigue on behalf of 
Mary Queen of Scots, in the summer of 1671, 
and was sent to theTower in September 1671. 
But beyond the fact that he had once sup- 
plied the duke with a cipher, little could he 
mode out cleaxlv against him, and he was 
released in 1-572. In 1686 he was serving 
under Leicester in the Low Countries, and 
appears to have completely recovered his 
rrautatiou. In September 1686, at the time 
of the battle of Zutphen, he was cimtain of 
Leicester’s guard ; he wee kuightea by the 
general on 6 Oct, 1686, and in we following 
year was captain in command of one hundred 
and fifty men forming one of the ‘ foot hands ’ 
sent to ‘the relief of Sluys. In July 1688 his 
name was down among the colonels appointed 
to lead the army assembled at Tilbu^ for the 
defence of the queen's person. He was the 
early friend and patron of Michael Drayton 
the poet, who was one of the witnesses of his 
•will (for an abstract of this see Professor 
Elton’s ‘ Introd. to Michael Drayton,’ 1895), 
and he is said to have helped Drayton at the 
university. lie died at Polesworth on 6 March 
1696, leaving by hie wife Frances, daughter 
of Hugh Lowther of Lowther, Westmore- 
land, two daughters— Frances, the heiress 
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of Poleffworth, wlio married her cousin, Sir 
Henry (the suhjectof this article) ; and A.nne, 
a coheiress, who married Sir Henry Rayns- 
ford, and is reputed to haro been the ' Idea ’ 
of Drayton. 

Henry Goodyer succeeded to the Pole^ 
worth estate in 1695, but it is uncertain if 
he bo the Henry Goodyer who was elected 
to the first parliament of James as member 
forWostLooe in Cornwall. A Henry Goodyer 
(whom Mr. Gosse would appear to identify 
with Donne’s friend) was itniffhled by James 
at Lamer, the seat of Sir .John Gerrard at 
Wheathampstead, in June 1608 ; but this was 
probably his cousin. If we identify him with 
the Henry Goodyer who was knighted in 
Ireland in 1699 (by the Earl of Essex at 
Dublin on 6 Aug.), wo shall have no dif- 
ficulty in reconciling his known atteudance 
at court in 1604 with the participation by 
a Sir Henry Goodyer in the festivities of the 
first year of James I’a reign (see Nioitois, 
Troffyesaes, passim). 

Drayton addressed an ‘ode’ to Goodyer ns 
‘the worthy knight and my noble friend Sir 
Henry Goodoro, a gentleman of hisMajosly’s 
Privy Chamber,’ in which ho speaks of hav- 
ing been ‘gravely merry’ by the flront Polos- 
worlh. Tiio owner of I’oleswnrth was indeed 
famous for his hospitality to literary men. 
Bon Jonson has an epigram to him (No. 86) 
in which lie alludes to a hawking party at 
Poles worth. Inigo Jones was n friend of 
hia and he had versos in Coryat's ‘Crudities' 
inl611,and in the third edition ofSylvostor’s 
‘Lochryinoa Loohrymarum ’ in 1618, Rut he 
was best known as the clo.sost and most faith- 
ful friend to JohnDonno. Commencing soon 
after 1600, Donne seems for a long time to 
havo writt on Goodyer a weekly letter. Several 
fragments of the corrospondonco were printed 
in ‘Letters to several Persons ofllonour’ 
(1051), and over forty of those letters are 
printed in Mr. Goase’s ‘Life of Donne,' 18‘J9. 
A verso let ter ‘ to Sir Henry Goodyorn ’ was 
written by Donne during his residence 
ot Mitcham (1006 - 10). Goodyer con- 
stantly needed encouragement, for his 
finances were in a deplorable stale. In 
December 1604 he wrote a pitiful letter 
to Cecil ot Hatfield, basing a very humble 
appeal for court favour and pecuniary aid 
upon his uncle’s sutrerings iu the cause of 
Moiy Queen of Scots, and his own exponses 
in the service of royalty. What these aer- 
vioes were wo do not know. In May 1006, 
however, he was granted by the council a 
small forfeited estate of 60/. per annum, j 
About the same time, while at court, Goodyer 
lost from his chamber at Whitehall the sum 
of ISO/. In the same year he was one of the 
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knights at the harrier in oonnei^ T 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masque of Hymen ft 
oppointed a gentleman of thenrivv cW®' 
m May 1606, Imt his decayed eftaterefe 
a source of continual perplexity to C l" 
the accession of Charles I he insist 
strongly than over upon his difficultiraC? 
the added stimulus of ‘miseiy growaCtf 
expensive service to the late Ena-' 
prayed earnestly to be admitted a mtleZ 
usher of the queen’s privy chamfo, 
meat, drink, and lodmng, with somsdiRZ 
m that place where Re had spentmost of S 
time and estate.' Death overtook bim n. 
18 March 1027, while still besieging fe 
court with his importmiitles. His onl? J. 
John of tho.Middle Temple, who 
at tiiH barrier and vraa presented to the 
kmg upon the creation of Prince Charles a. 
prince of Wales in 1616, predeceased him m 
Docombor 1024, but he left four dau^htera 
of whom Ihu eldest , Lucy, married Sir#rancii 
Ncthureolo [q. v.] The Nothersolea inherited 
Polos worth, which from them passed to the 
Biddulplis, the doaoendants of Bit Heim s 
youngest daughter, Anno. The followms 
epitaph upon 8iv Henry, by an anonymous 
‘ailoolionato fnond,’ ia printed in Camden's 
‘ Remains s ’ 

An ill your of a Qoodyero ns boreft, 

Wlio gono to God nmoli lack of him here left, 
Pull of good gifts, of boily and of mind. 

Wise, comely, loavnod, eloquent and kind, 

Goodyor may bo I be ‘ 11. G.’ who has verses 
in Michael Drayton’s ‘ Matilda ’ (1604), and 
to whom Drayton’s ‘Odes' were dedicated 
in 160(3. Ho wrote verses now and agam 
in emulation of his intimate friend (as 
Walton calls him), Dr. Donne, He was 
doiihtlcas the Sir IT. G. who wrote a verse 
lot tor with Donne ‘ altcrnis vioibus,' and he 
may havo boon the author of the poem, 
‘Shall I like a Hermit dwell’ (HmaH, 
Cou/'i JPoHa, p. 82), which has often been 
ascribed to Ralegh. An undoubted poem 
of his is in Addit. MS. 26707 (If. 36-9), and 
thero aro some others in the Record Office— 
an npilhalamium on Buckingham’s marriage, 
versos on Priiico Charles, his journey to 
Spaiu, and othor courtly topics. 

[Cass’s rarisli of Monken Hadley, 18S0 (vith 
the Goodyer podigroe); Nichols's Progresses 
of Jamos I, vols. i. ii, and ill. ; Metcalfe's Book 
of Knights : Visitation of Warwickahiie, 1619, 
Ilarl. Soo, Pub. xii, 67 ; Gont. Mag. 1826, li. 
136; Elton’s Introd. to Michael Drayton, Man- 
Chester, 1805; Poems of J. Donne, ed. Cham- 
bers, ii, 816 ; Digby’s Poems (Eoihur^e Club), 
ed. (}. P. Wavner ; Markham's Fighting Veres, 
p. 07 1 Oal. Stole Papois, Dom. 1 flOS-lfl, pp. 218, 
231, 884, 692, 1610-18, p. 72. 1619-23, pp. 193, 
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TiiTm 613,886, 1623-6, pp. lOfi, 147,217, 
4 6J0 162S-6. p. 408 ; Harl. MS. 767 
im- Addit. MSS. 6482, ff. 17. 18. 26767, f. 
ilr Cal of Hatfield MSS. (Hiet. MSS. Comm.), 
ml Tii • Grosart’s Life of Donne, ii. 26 ; Goase’s 
lifs and Lettera of John Donne, 1899, passim.] 


GORDON, JAMES EDWARD HENRY 
n 859-1893), eleetriool engineer, son of J amea 
ilMMder Gordon (1793-1872) tq. v.l was 
iKim at Harford, Surrey, on 90 June 1862. 
He was educated at a private school at 
Briehton, and afterwards at Eton. He 
studied physios, under Professor W. G. 
Adame, F.H.S., at King’s College, London, 
and afterwards proceeded to Caius College, 
Cambrige, where he was admitted on 8 July 
1871. He worked in the laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Clerk Maxwell, was a junior optime 
in the mathematical tripos, and graduated 
B A. in 1876. After leaving Cambridge ha 
carried on research work at a laboratory of 
his own at Dorking, and the results of his 
work were given in two papers presented to 
the Ifeyal Society, and published m the 
' Philosophical Transactions ' (1877, p. 1, and 
1879, p. A17), Those researches dealt with 
the aubjects of electro-magnetic rotation of 
polarised light, and the specific inductive 
capacity of dielectrics. 

He occupied the post of assistant secre- 
tary to the British Association for two years 
from 1878, and during this period he pub- 
lished a treatise on electricity and magnet- 
ism, and also delivered a course of lectures 
at the Royal Institution on electrostatic 
induction. 


He was aBritish delegate to the Paris exhi- 
bition of 1881, and shortly afterwards designed 
a dynamo which was exhibited at the works 
of the Telegraph Construction and Mainte- 
nance Company. In 1883 he became mana- 
ger of the electric lighting department of 
^Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company, and was responsible for tbe design 
and eqmpment of the electric lighting plant 
at Paddington railway station. 

In 1887 he look an active share in the 
formation of the Whitehall Electric Supply 
Company, which in the following year 
amalgamated with the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, of which company he 
thra became the engineer. This post he re- 
tained until 1889, 'vuen he set up m practice 
in partnership with Mr. W. J, fevmgton as 
s consultiim electrical engineer and contrac- 
tor. His &m carried out the electric light- 
ing installations at Carlow, Lame, Bray, 
Sydenham, and many other towns. 

He become a member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers on 1 April 1890. 


His career was cut short by a fatal fall 
from his horse at Croydon on 3 Feb. 1898. 

His published works, in addition to the 
two papers in the ' Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ are : 1. ' Four Lectures on Static 
Electric Induction,’ London, 1879. 2. ‘A 
i Physical Treatise on Electricity and Mag- 
' netism,’ London, 2 vols. 1880 ; 2nd edit. 
1888. _ S. ' A Practical Ifteatise on Electric 
Lighting,' London, 1884. 4. ‘ Improi ementa 
in Electrical Distribution — Tomlmson’s 
Patents,’ London, 1890. 

[Obituary notices in Proe, Inst. Civil Eng. 
vol, cxiil., Electrician, 10 Feb. 1893; The 
Caian, ii. 3; Venn's Biogr. Hist, of GonviUe 
and Cuius Coll. ii. 898.] T. H. S. 

GORRIE, Sir JOHN (1820-1892), 
colonial judge, the son of the Rev. Daniel 
Gorrie oi Kettle, Fife, and his wife, Jane 
Moiftit, was horn at King’s Kettle on SO March 
1829. lie was educated at King's Kettle 
and at Edinburgh University. He was ad- 
mitted an advocate in 1866 ; in 1860 he be- 
came one of the honorary adrocates-deputy 
for Scotland. In 1862 he came to London 
and commenced practice at the English bar. 
He also did some journalistic work, and. was 
for a time a leader-writer on the ' Morning 
Star.' 

In 1866j on the occasion of the inquiry 
into the riots in Jamaica, he was selected 
by the body which styled itself the .Tamaica 
Committee, the chief members of which wore 
John Bright, Charles Buxton, and Samuel 
Morley, to proceed to Jamaica with a view 
to getting up evidence against Governor 
Edward John Eyre, to whose arraignment 
the committee were pledged. In the exe- 
cution of this task he showed ability and 
activity. 

After an inetfectual attempt to enter par- 
liament in 1868 Gorrie was, in 1869, ap- 
pointed substitute pi'ocurenr-gdndral of Mau- 
ritius, to which colony be proceeded on 
IB Oct. 1869. Here he very quickly won 
the confidence of the government, and in 
September 1870 was appointed second puisne 
judge. He also showed that tendency to 
take the part of native races, which was 
born of his experience in Jamaica, and 
marked the remainder of his career, He 
took a great interest in the question of the 
condition of the coolies, and was active in 
supporting Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards 
Loiri Stanmore) in the inquiry which led 
to the appointment of a royal commission. 

In March 1876 Gorrie was promoted to 
be chief justice of the recently acquired Fiji 
Islands ; here he had also a seat in the legis- 
lative council, and took a prominent part 
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in framing tiro measures rer[ulTed to regu> 
late the new colony. He was also the m.'st 
judicial commissioner of the Western Pacific ; 
and from Se^ember 1878 to 18 Aiig. 1870 
acted ns hi^ commissioner in the absence 
of Sir Arthur Gordon. 

In May 1882, being at the time on leave 
in England, Gorrio became chief justice of 
the Leeward Islands, and in the same year 
was knighted. The principal work with 
which ho was associated in this colony was 
the act for reforming Iho transfer of land 
and substituting a system of title by registra* 
tion, which became law in 1886. 

In 1886 Gorrie became chief justice of 
Trinidad, arriving in that island on 8 Pob. 
TIo was not long in identifying himself with 
the interest of the negroes, lie set himself, 
in his judgments in the court, against the 
system of forming cocoa plantations on what 
waslmownas the ‘ooutrart system,’ thereby, 
in the view of tliu capitalists, gravely im- 
perilling much of tbe capital embarked in 
the industry. In August 1886 ho_ was 
appointed by the governor. Sir William 
Pohinson, to be cluurmau of a commission 
on the trade and taxes of the colony, in 
which ho showed very clearly his loaning 
towards easing the burden feir the negro j 
nevertheless, even his opponents admilted 
the great ability of his management of the 
commission, wliioh placed on record a large 
body of valuable evidence. In 189U and 
1891 he threw his energy into a project for 
starting a people's bank in Trinidad, lioldlug 
meetings and pressing the government to 
support his bill in the council j this project, 
after careful oousidoratioii by the secretary 
of state, fulled to obtain approvol. Tho 
island of Tobimo meanwhile came under tho 
government or Trinidad, and Qorrie’s novel 
and summary methods of administering jus- 
tice thore began to cause constornntiou among 
the planters. It became evident that ho was 
carrying his predilection for the working 
classes too far, and when his judgments bo- 
oame the subject of appeal in tUe supreme 
court, and of criticism in the newspapers, 
he resorted to an improper use of the power 
of commitment for contempt of court. 
Afiairs at lost reached such a pitch that tho 
secretary of state, on the urgent representa- 
tions of the legislative council, appointed a 
special commission to investigate the scan- 
dal. The commissioners, Sir William 
Markby and Sir Frederick Follock, arrived 
in Trinidad in April 1892, and, after an 
iuq^uiry which lastud two months, made n 
report so adverse to the chief justice tliat 
the governor suspended him from the eser- 
ciso of his duties. Gorrie returned to Eng- 


land with tlie expressed intentiMrfii^ 

mg to the judicial committee of the^' 
oonneil, but died at Exeter not W 
hia arnval on 4 Aug. 1892. GoprT« T 
vigorous and masterfufi Ws manner pam 
cularly m court, was rough and nnS 
and his speech caustic and uncepRm,«;i 

At the height of his career rSdi 

“F'oes, while thS 
speaks* 


them “®thods wore ill adapted to sM 

lie married, on 6 Deo. 1866 Arori™ 
daughter of Michael Graham of E’dinbuiah' 
who died in 188 1, leaving issue. 

[Monnoll’s Diet. Austral. Biogr.j Colosies 
and Iiulm, 13 Aug. 1892; Trinidad Couaal 
P.vpors Parliamentary P.ipers, &c.; 
kiiowloilgo. I C.A.E 


GOULBURN, EDWARD MEi'ElCK 
(1818-1897), dean of Norwich, bom m 
OliL'lsoa on 11 Fob. 1818, was the eldest sou 
of Edward Qoulbiini, D.C.L., serjeant-at- 
law, oommissiorier in bankruptcy, and re- 
corder and somelime M.P. for Leicester, bv 
Iiis first wife Ilavriotto, third daughter of 
Philip Nathaniel Do Vismesof Nottingllill, 
his mother was of Huguenot family. Ilemi 
Goulburn [n . v.], ohancollor of the exchequer, 
was his uncle, lie was eduoated at Eottmg- 
doan and at Eton, whence he was ele^ 
Boliolar of Dalliol College, Oxford, matiicu- 
latiug on 20 Nov. 1834, and graduating 
13. A. with a first class in lit. hum. in 1839, 
M.A. in 1842, D.C.L. on 16 March 1850, 
and D.D. on 2 i April 18B6. From 1841 to 
1810 ho was follow, and from 1^8 to 1843 
tutor and duan, of Morton College. He was 
ordained deacon on 22 May 1842 and priest 
in 1813. From 1814 to 1860 he was per- 
pctual curate of Holywell, Oxford, and in 
February 1847 was appointed chaplain to 
Samuol Wilborlbrco [q. v.], bishop ofOxforil. 
On 18 Nov. 1849 ho was elected head-master 
of llugby School in succession to Archibald 
Campbeil (afterwards archbishop) Tait Fq. v.] 
his formor tutor at Balliol, his rival oeiug 
hie friend, Williom Charles Lake [q. v. SnppLj, 
who had bom elected scholar of BaUiol at 
tho same time as Goulburn. 

Goulburn remained head-master of Bugby 
for eight years, but he was antipathetic to 
the liberal traditions of the place initiated 
by Arnold and carried on by Tait, and 
thoiigh the lost year of his head-mastership 
was unrivalled for the brilliance of the 
scholars tumod out by Rugby, its mimbera 
had dwindled, and Goulburn felt himself 
compelled to resign in 1867. He hadpre- 
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Ji^JTdMlined the living of St. James s, 
WmaJaiy. but iu Bampton 

Etura li Oxford, and in July 1857 lie ao- 
iVtited the ministry of Quebec chapel, now 
i4own tts the Church of the Annunciation, 
St Jlarylebone. Two years later he ac- 
rpcted the vicarage of St. John’s, Paddl^ 
MB which he held from 1869 until his 
.-elMtion by Lord Derby for the deanery 
of Norwich; he was installed on 4 Deo. 


Goidbum was dean of Norwich for twenty- 
three years j during the whole period his 
bi,hop was John Thomas Pelham [q. v.], 
with whom he worked harmoniously, 
although the temperament and views of the 
two were very different. Goulburn took 
ffreat interest in the fabric of the cathedral, 
on which he lectured and wrote. Originally 
an evangelical he sradually heoomo more of 
a high churchman, hut he was never a ritual- 
ist and regarded with abhorrence latitudi- 
nonanism and rationalism. On ecclesiasti- 
cal, political, and university questions he was 
thoMUghly conservative, regmdiiig John 
William Burgoii [q. v. Siippl.J as ills leader. 
Like Buvgon he protested against the ap- 
pointment of Dean Stanley as select preacher 
m 1872, and resinned his own position ns 
select preacher when his protest was dis- 
regaided. But he had none of the truculent 
asperity of Burgon, who refusod to ‘break 
bread' with Stanley, and he remained a per- 
sonal friend of Stanley from the time they 
visited Greece together in 1812 to Stanley’s 
death. The sermon Goulburn preached on 
that occasion excited some comment ; Stan- 
ley's friends were offended by Goulbuvn’s de- 
mmeiation of his theology, while Burgon 
objected to his appreciation of Stanley's 
personality. 

Goulburn resigned the deaneiw on 23 April 
1889 and retired to Tunbridge Wells, where 
hebusied himself in writing Burgon’s ‘Life;’ 
it was published in two substantial volumes 
in 1892 (London, 8vo). Goulburn died at 
Calverley Park Gardens, Tunbridge Wells, 
on 3 May 1897, and wae buried at Aynhoe, 
Noitbamplonshire. A memorial window 
was erected to bim in Bugby chapel, and a 
portrait reproduced from a photograph 
forms the frontispiece of Compton’s • Memoir.’ 
Goulburn married at Aynhoe, on 11 Dec. 
1846, Julia, daughter of Ralph William 
Cartwright (1771-1849) of Aynhoe, some- 
time M.P. lor Northamptoushii'e, by his 
second wife, Julia Prances, sister of Sir 
Thomas Digby Aubrey, bart. ; she survived 
him, leaving no issue. 

Goulburn was author of numerous ser- 
mon3,lectures, commentaries, and theological i 


^ manuals, and the list of his works occupies 
'■ more than six pages of the British Museum 

1 catalogue. Besides the ‘ Life of Burgon,’ 
his more important works are : 1. ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Body,’ 
London, 1851, 8ro; the Bampton lectures 
for 1850, and an uncompromising defence of 
orthodox views on the subject. 2. ‘ An 
Introduction to the Devotional Study of tbo 
Holy Scriptures,’ 1864, 8vo ; 10th ed. 1878, 
S. ‘ The Idle Word,’ 1866, 8vo ; 2nd ed, 
1804, 4. ‘A Manual of Confirmation,’ 3 
parts, 1865, 16mo ; 9th ed. 1872, and other 
editions 18fa0 and 1883. 6. ‘The Book of 
Rugby School,’ Rugby, 1856, 4to. 6, 
‘Thoughts on Personal Religion,’ 1862, 

2 vols. 8vo i Sth ed. 1871, and six more 

editions by 1884, 7. ‘ Sermons,' 1862, 2 vols. 
16mo; 4th ed. 1869. 8. ‘The Pursuit of 
Holiness,’ 1869, 8vo ; 7th ed. 1885, 9. ‘ The 
Holy Catholic Church,’ Loudon, 1873, 8vo ; 
2iid ed, 1874. 10 ' A Commentary ... on 
the Order of the Administration of the 
Lord’s Supper/ 1876, 8vo ; Cth ed. same 
yeai‘. 11. ‘The Ancient Sculptures in the 
Roof of Norwich Cathedral,’ 1876, fol. 12. 
‘Everlasting Punishment/ 1880, 8vo; 2nd 
ed. 1881. 13. ‘ Reminiscences of 0. P, 

Golightly/ Oxford^ 1886, 8vo. 14, ‘Three 
Counsels of the Divine Master for the Con- 
duct of the Spiritual Life,’ 1888, 2 vols. Svo; 
2nd ed. 1800. 16. ‘Farewell to Norwich 
Cathedral; seven Lectoes/ 1891, Svo. 

[Berdmors Compton’s Edward Meyriok 
Ooalburn, 1899; works in British Maseum; 
Prothero’s Life of Dean Stanley; Rouse’s Hist, 
of Rugby School; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1715- 
1886 : Biogrnph, vi. 587 ; Tnckwcll's Reminis- 
cences of Oxford, 1001, pp. 229 sqq,; Matthew 
Arnold’s Letters, i. 222; Orockford’s Clerical 
Directory, 1897; Davidson & Benbom's Life of 
Arobbisliop Tait; Times, 1 M<iy 1897 ; Guaifiiau, 
1897, 1. 708-9 ; Men of tho Time, 13th ed. ; 
Burke's Liinded Gentry, s.vv. ‘ Goulburn ’ and 
‘ Cartwright.’] A. P. P. 

GO WARD, ANNE (1806-1899), actress. 
[See KraiinT.] 

GRAHAM, Sib GERALD (1831-1899), 
lieutenant-general and colonel-commandant 
royal engineers, only son of Robert Hay 
Graham (if. 1869), M.D., of Eden Brows, 
Cumberland, and of his wife Ftanoes (if. 
1898), daughter of Richard Oakley (d, 1883) 
of 0swald5Cirk, Yorkshire, and afterwards 
of Pen Park, Bristol, was horn at Acton, 
Middlesex, on 27 June 1831, Educated at 
Wimbledon, Dresden, and at the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, he received 
acommission as second lieutenant in the royal 
eugincers on 19 June 1850, His furthei; 
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commissious vrero dated : lieutenant 17 Feb. 
1864, captain 28 Oct. 1858, brevet major 
22 Nov. 1860, brevet lieuteuant-eoloiiel 
16 Feb. 1801, brevet colonel 16 Feb. 1860, 
regimental major 6 Julj 1872, regimental 
lieutenant-colonel 27 Sept. 1876, major-gene- 
ral 19 Oct. 1881, lieutenant-general 21 May 
1884, colonel-commandant ot royal engineers 
10 March 1890. 

After the usual course of professional 
instruction at Chatham, Graham went to 
Portsmouth in the summer of 1862, and 
embarked on 24 Pub. 1864 for Turkey to 
take part in the war witli Ilussia. Ho was 
employed with his company at Gallipoli on 
the defensive lines of Poiuair, and in May 
went to Varna, and was engoged in the en- 
gineering pre^rations for the expedition to 
the Crimea. He was present at the battle of 
the Alma on 20 Sept. 1861, was employed 
in both the left and the right attack at the 
siege of Sebastopol, was present at the 
battle of lulcermau on 6 Nov., and diatin- 
gitished himself throughout tho siego by his 
coolness under Are. JIo was slightly 
wounded on 18 April 1866 in No. 7 battery, 
when that advanced work ojioncd fire. Hu 
led the ladder party of Sir John Oampboll's 
column in the unsuccessful attack of the 
right flank of tho Podan on 18 June, and, 
after tho first chock, made a second attempt, 
lying for some time with his ladders and 
sailor party under fire, vainly wailing for 
tho storming party. ‘ Hie vast staturo of 
'tiho young ouglnaor who directed their 
energies,’ says Kinglako, ‘ made h im strangely 
conspicuous in the field, and it was on 
Gerald Graham and the sailors that the 
praises 0 f observers oonvergod.’ Lord W est, 
who succeeded to the commaud of the 
column when Sir John Oampboll was killed, 
wrote that he wished lie could do justice to 
the daring and intrepid conduct of tho party, 
and that Graham, who led it, evinced a 
coolness and a readiness to expose himself 
to personal risk deserving great credit. 

I Graham was again wounded in tho tsenohos 
on 9 July, and had to go to Therapia, but 
returned in time for the final operations of 
' 8 Sept, After the fall of Sebastopol ho 
was employed in tho demolition of the docks. 
He embarked for England on 9 July 1866 
in the transport Clarendon in command of 
troops ; the vessel sprang a leak in a heavy 
gale in the Mediterranean, and off Oodis the 
troops wore removed in boats without 
casualty to a French merchant ship, from 
which a week later they wore transferred to 
ll.M,S. Oentaur, and landed at Portsmouth 
on 14 Aug. 

For his services in tho Crimea Graham 


was twice mentioned in desmti>lio777 — ’ 
Gazette d Dec. 1866 aStV 
received the war medal with th™. f, )> 
the 5th class of the Turkish Medi2 
the French legion of honour.^ 
coiiducl at the assault of the Redan 
devoted heroism in sollying out of\t 

trenches on numerous ocoasioni, and btLl, 

in wounded ofheers and men, he was 
tho Vietorio Cross (fi. 24 
was docorated by the « VSC'i 
the review in Hyde Park to inauSt? tl. 
newly instituted honour on 26 June iwn 

After being quartered in Scotland and at 
Aldershot Graham went to India in 
1868 to take command of the 23rd eomS 
royal eugmeors, at Lucknow. Owins to M 
weather he did not reach Oalcutta untd 
Christmas. Tlio mutiny war was praoticidlv 
ove^ and in October 1869 he tookhigeomnaiiV 
to Oaifton, at that time in British oeoum. 
Uon. From Canton he joined at Ronir Eon? 
in the spring of 1860, the force of Sa Hom 

nranttotnkepartintheAnglo-Frencheip^. 

tion against China. Early in June he sailei 
for i alum-wan Bay, the British rendewom 
as Ohi-fu was the French, and landed with 
the oomhinod forces at Puh-tang to attack 
tho northern Taku forts in rear. Sraham 
was jiresent at the successful actions at Sm- 
ho on 12 Aug. and Tang-ku on the 14th 
and was severely wounded on the 21st when 
directing tho pontoon party at the victorioiis 
assault of the Taku forts. In spite of his 
wound ho mounted his horse (olso wounded) 
and conliiiucd to direct his men until hia 
horse was again struck, and he was obhged, 
to quit the liold. As soon os he was conva- 
lescent ho was again at the front, and oa 
6 Oct. marched with the second division to 
Pekin, took part with his sappers in the 
occupation of the An-tiiig Gate on to 13th, 
and was present at the eutiy of Lord Elgin 
into Pelan and tho signing of the treaU on 
the 24th of that month. He arrivedinlng- 
laud on 24 May 1861, For his ssTvices m 
China ho was moiitioncd in despatches (A 
4 Nov. 1800), received the war medal with 
two clasps, andahrovetlieutenant-colonelcy. 

Ho did duty in England as commandiig 
royal engineer at Shorncliile camp and at 
Brighton until ho went to Aldershot in 
March 1866. From May 1866 he was for 
over three years oommandiM royal engineer 
at Montreal, and, while in Canada, hia pre- 
vious war services were further rewardeo by 
a military C.B. and a brevet colonelcy. On 
his return home ho was quartered at Ohat- 
ham ond Manchester, and in 1871 at York, 
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:T;rhr lemained for the next six years. 
ZthR autoimi of 1877 he was selected to ao- 
S^ly t^lBiohard, Lord Airey [o._v ] 
Jn As Gtennan army manoeuvres, after which 
IVvifiited and reported upon the defences of 
Mat* and of Oohlentz and Khrenhreitstein. 
CthefoUowing year he officially attended 
the Swiss army mancsuvi'cs. 

™Etom 18 Deo. 1877 until his promotion to 
the rank of major-general in Ootoher 1881 
Graham was assistant director of works for 
at the war office. In the summer 
of 1882 Sir Garnet (now Viscount) Wolseley 
him for the command of the second 
infantry brigade of the first division in the 
gjmjition to Egypt to quell the rebellion 
of Arabi Pasha. He sailed with Sir Garnet 
and the advanced force from Alexandria on 
19 Aug., and, arriving at Port Said on the 
morning of the 20th, was despatched in a 
ifunboat with six hundred men along the 
Mual to Ismailin, where he landed late at 
night, and on the following morning pushed 
on in advance to seize the railway and 
Siveetwater canal os for as EassaBsm lock. 
He was engaged in a successful affair at 
Magfar, and,having been strongly reinforced, 
seized the important lock and bridge of 
Hossassin on the 26th. He commanded at 
the victorious battle of Kassasein on the 28th, 
when be was attacked by a vastly superior 
fores of the enemy, his own troops having 
been severely tried by exposure to tbe sun 
and want of food. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
who came up the following day, in his tele- 
graphic despatch announcing the victory, 
eud, ‘ General Graham’s dispositions were 
all that they should have been, and his 
operations were carried out with that cool- 
ness for which he has always been so well 


known.’ 

On 9 Sept, another attack on Kassossin 
was repulsed, _ and the Egj^tiana were pur- 
sued to within range of Tel-el-Eehir. At 
the battle of Tel-el-Kehir on 13 Sept.Graham 
led his brigade to the assault, and in his 
despatch stated that ' the steodiness of the 
advance of the second brigade under what 
appeared to be an ovcrwheming fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery will remiun a proud re- 
membrance.’ At tbe conclusion of the cam- 


paign, by the surrender of Arabi, Graham 
moved to Oairo, and commanded a brigade 
of the British army of occupation in Egypt. 
In Sir Garnet Wolseley’s despatch of 24 Sept. 
1882, he wrote that the bnmt of the fight- 
ing throughout the campaign had fallen to 
Graham’s lot, and that it could not have 
been in better hands, adding : ‘ To that cool- 
ness and gallantry in action, for which he 
has always been well known, he adds the 


f ower of leading and commanding others.’ 

'or his services m this campaign he was re- 
peatedly mentioned in despatches (ii, 8, 19, 
and 26 Sept., 6 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1882), was 
thanked by both houses of parliament, re- 
ceived the medal and clasp and the bronze 
star, the 2nd class of the order of the 
Turkish Medjidie, and on 18 Nov. 1882 was 
made a E.C.B. In the summer of the fol- 
lowing year he visited England on short 
leave of absence and was much fited. 

At the end of January 1884 Graham 
accompanied his old friend end comrade, 
Major-general Charles George Gordon [q.v.], 
ftom Cairo as far as Korosko in his las'! 
journey to EZhartoum. On returning to 
Cairo Graham found himself appointed to 
command an expedition to the Eastern 
Soudan to relieve Tokar and destroy Osman 
Digna, a follower of the Mahdi, who had 
recently annihilated an Egyptian ariOT under 
Valentine Baker [q. v. Suppl.] at El Teb. 
Having arrived at Suakin on 22 Feb., 
Qroliam at once transported his force of 
some four thousand men and fourteen guns 
to Trlnkitat, a post on the Bed Sea souui of 
Suakin, and on 29 Feb. fought the second 
battle of El Teb. He hanffied hia troops 
very skilfully and defeated the Arabs, occu- 
pying their whole position, and the next dav 
entered Tokar, The British loss at El Teti 
was 84 killed and 165 wounded, while the 
loss of the enemy was estimated at two 
thousand killed out of a strength of six 
thousand. 

Having moved his force back by sea to 
Suakin, Graham commenced operations to- 
wards Tamai, and on 13 March fought the 
successful battle of Tamai, burned the vil- 
lage, destroying a quantity of ammunition 
found there, and returned to Suakin. His 
loss at Tamai woe 109 killed and 112 
wounded, while that of the enemy was 
about two thousand out of on estimated 
force of twelve thousand men. 

As early as 6 March Graham had urged 
upon the government the importance of 
opening up the Suakin-Berber route, and of 
BO reacmng out a hand to General Gordon, 
who strongly supported the proposal; and, 
although ue suggestion was negatived, a 
scheme was prepared and a reconnaissance 
made as for os Tombouk. After the suc- 
cessful battle of Tamai, Graham again urged 
the importance of sending troops from SuOr 
kin to Bsrbe^ and Sir Evelyn Baring (after- 
wards Lord Oromer), the British minister at 
Oaiio, made repeated representations in 
favour of opening up this route and of help- 
ing Gordon £rom Suakin. But it was all to 
no purpose, and after Gh'aham had occupied 
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Tamanieb on 27 March, and had destroyed 
Osman Digna’s villages, he was directed to 
leave a garrison in ISuakin and withdraw 
the rest of the troops. Graham was very 
sore at the decision, and always regretted 
that he had not taken the responsibility 
upon himself instead of asking permission 
to send troops to Berber. lie returned to 
England at the end of April. Ilia desiiatohes 
on this campaign are to be found in the ‘ Lon- 
don Gazette ’ of 27 March, 3, 11, and 29 April, 
and 6 May 1884. Eor his services he was 
again thanked by both houses of parliament, 
received two clasps to his Egyptian medal, 
the grand cordon of the Turkish Medjidie, 
and was promoted to be lieuteuant-generol 
for distinguished service in the held, wliich 
promoliou he chose in preference to a 
baronetcy ottbred to him. He met with a 
worm reception both in London and the 
provinces, and was prsseuted with a sword 
of honour by the 1st Newcastle aud Burbam 
volunteer engineers, whose iuapeuLing otlicer 
he had been for some years. 

On the failure of Lord Wolseley’s Nile 
expedition to relieve Khartoum the govern- 
ment doterminodin February 188S to destroy 
the Mahdi. Lord Wolsoley was directed to 
hold the Nile from Merawi to Dongola and 
Ilanneck cataract during the summer and 
prepare for an autumn campaign, while 
Groliam was sent to Suakiu to protect the 
flank of the Nile column by crushing Usman 
Digna, and constructing a railway from 
Suakin towards Berber. Graham's force was 
composed of both British and Indian troops 
numbering altogether, including the Suakin 
garrison, some thirteen thousand men, be- 
sides eleven thousand labourers, camel 
drivers, and muleteers. A contract was 
made fur the construction of the railway 
under military direction, and Graham's in- 
structions were to destroy Osman Digua’s 
power and push forward the railway as 
rapidly as possible before the hut weather 
set in. 

lie arrived at Suakin on 12 March, and 
the railway was at once commenced. Usman 
Bigna was at Tamai with a large force, and 
the enemy also occupied Ilashin, where they 
threatened the right of any advance on 
Tamai. With some ten thousand men 
Graham ilrst attacked the enemy at Ilashin, 
stormed the position and dispersed the 
enemy on 20 March, constructed a forti- 
fied post, which he garrisoned, aud returned 
to Suakin. 

He next operated against Osman Bigna 
at Tamai, constructing intermediate posts 
en route. At the first of these zeribas at 
Tofrik Sir John McNeill was surprised on 


22 March by a sudden andfe^Tijj;;;^, 
the enemy, which, although renulsed 1 
a loss of 160 killed, thrse\unSXS 
and missing, and five hundred camels. 
than a thousand, however, of the enemvfdl 
and among them several chiefs. SulhS 
supplies of water and stores havine S 

accumulated at the zeriba, Graham mov ? 
his force forward on 2 AprU, and on 
following day advanced on Tamai, pusC 
back the enemy, who gradually withat67to 
the mountains. The wells were found drv- 
so, having burned the new viUegea and A’ 
stroyed largo ouantities of ammunition 
found m them, Graham returned with Li 
force to Suakin. The elBcieney of his W 
port arrangements on this march was shown 
by the return of all the transport nnim, | L 
(nearly two thousand) except three, one of 
which was killed m action. 

Ilaviug destroyed Usman Dignn’s power 
Graham pushed forward the railway? Ho 
occupied llaudoub on 8 April and Otao on 
the Kith, aud made successfitlreconnaisaanccs 
in advance ond into the neighbouring lulls 
and the railwoy was constructed for ninel 
teeu miles. But the whole position of 
allairs was suddenly ohanged. Oomplioa- 
tions ill the East had caused? the governWnt 
to obimdon the proposed advance in the 
autumn on Khortouni, and to withdraw the 
Nile e.xpedition. Lord Wolseley visited 
Suakin in the beginning of May to advho 
us to the garrison to be loft there, and 
Graham embarked with the guards' brigade 
on 16 May to return to England, 

For his services in this campaign he for 
a third lime received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament, was decorated with 
the grand cross of St, Michael aud St. 
George, and had another clasp added to his 
Egyptian medal. His despatches are to be 
found in Fariiamontary Papers, Egypt (13) 
188-1, and in tlie ‘London Gazette’ of 

23 J lino and 25 Aug. 1886. 

lu 1888 he declined an oiler of thegoveta- 
ment of the Bermudas. On 14 June 189U, 
in accordance with the regulations, he was 
placed on the retired list, lie was deco- 
rated with the grand cross of the Bath on 
20 May 1806, and appointed a colonel-com- 
mandant of the royal euginoets in 1899. 
Ho died, after a few days’ illness, on 
17 Bee. 1899, at his residence, Springfield, 
Bidoford, Bevonshire, and was buried m the 
parish churchyard there on 22 Dec. His 
liiTieral was attended by the mayor and cor- 
poration of Bideford and by representatives 
of the navy, army, and volunteers, besides 
his own corps and relations and fiends. 

His portrait was painted for the corps of 
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«*“«« ‘ 1 1880 . 

“ 0 ^ hangs in the royal engineers’ mess 

**^feet'fout inches high, and of massive 
huSd, Giftliam looked every inch a soldier, 
f^fa retiring and reserved disposition, Lord 
WolsfiJey once spoke of him as * a man with 
iha heart of a lion and the modesty of a 
vounir girl.' morally and physically ha 
Sid not seem to know what fear was. 

Graham contributed several papers on pro- 
fessional subjects to the ‘ Professional Papers 
of the Corps of Royal Engineers’ (see new 
setie’iTols. vi. vii. xi. xiv. and six., and 
series, vol. iv.) Ilia translation 
from the Gei-man of the official account, by 
Captain Adolphe Goetse of the Prussian en- 
rinWs, of the ' Operations of the German 
Engineers and Technical Troops during the 
FrMCO-Qerman War of 1870-1,’ with sbc 
maps, was published in 1876. lie was also 
th/ author of ‘ Last Words with Gordon,’ 
which originally appeared in the ‘Fort- 
nightly Review’ of .January 1887, and was 
published separately _ the sarne year with, 
additions and appendices. His ‘ Life, Let- 
ters, and Diaries ^ tvere edited by the present 
writer (London, 1901, 8vo). 

Graham married, in London at St. Peter’s, 
Eaton Square, on 29 April 1862, Jane Dinah, 
widow of the Rev. G. B. Blacker (<f. 1858), 
rector of East and West Rudham, Norfolk, 
and iughter of Georee Durrant (d. 1877 i 
of Elmham HnU, Sulfolk. By her he had 
six children, 

[The present writer's Life, Letters, and Diaries 
of Sir Gerald Graham, V,C„ 1001 j War Offloe 
Beeotds ; Royal Engineora' Records j Des- 
patches; Memoir in the Royal Engineers Jour- 
nal, February and March 1 900 ; private sources ; 
Einglake’s Invasion of the Crimea ; Sir Evelyn 
Wood's Crimea in 1851 and ISOl; W. H. Rus- 
sall's Crimean War; Porter’s History of the 
Royal EngineeiB ; Oonolly's History of thoRoyal 
Sappers and Miners ; Wolseley's War with 
China, 1360 ; Fisher’s Three Yeare' Service in 
China; Grant and Knolljs'e China War, 1800 ; 
Lock'sSecoud Embassy to China, 1860; Royle'e 
Egyptian Campaigns, 1882 to 1880 ; Maurice's 
Campaign of 1882 in Egypt; Colville's Sudan 
Campaign, 1834-6; Piniblett's Soudan War, 
1881 to 1886 ; Archer's War in Egypt and the 
Sudan ; De Cosson's Service with Sir Q erald 
Graham’s Field Force at Suokin; Toomey’s 
Heroes of the Victoria Cross.] , B, H, V. 

GRAIN, RICHARD OORNEY (1844- 
1895), public entertainer, youngest son of 
John Grain, was born on 26 Oct, 1844 at 
Tevereham; Cambridgeshire, and received 
what he called ‘an average middle-class 


education,’ partly in Germany, whither he 
went when fourteen, beeame a student on 
27 April 1863, and was called to the bar at 
the Inner Temple on 80 April 1806. For a 
short period he went on the western circuit. 
Having much musical and less histrionic 
proficiency, he sang and acted in private, and 
on 16 May 1870 joined what was known as 
the German Reed entertainment, then given 
at the Gallery of Illustration, appearing in 
a sketch of his own called ‘ The S^ool-feast,' 
With this company he remained till the 
closo of his life, becoming in the end its 
principal support. He played or sang with 
it at bt. George’s Hall, to which it removed, 
and in the country, and wrote for it between 
fifty and sixty entertainments consisting of 
social sketches accompanied by songs and 
pianoforte music. He look part at times 
in the comediettas or other dramatic per- 
formances given by the company, but had, as 
he owned, little taste or capacity for acting. 
His comic sketches were fashionable, and 
were frequently given in private houses. 
He had a large n-ame with exceptionally 
large and expressive hands. His death on 
16 March 1895, followmg as it did that, ten 
days earlier, of his associate, Alfred German 
Reed, broke up what had been for forty years 
a popular enturtaintneut [see under Iinni), 
Tuomas GuBsiAiir]. Ilia last sketch was en- 
titled ' Music h la Mode.’ Grain wae respon- 
sible for many songs. He wrote ‘ Corney 
Grain, by Himself,’ which first appeared in 
' Murray’s Magazine,’ and was issued sepa- 
rately in 1888. 

[Porsonul recollections; Corney Grain, by 
Uimself; Foster’s Men at the Bar; The Theatre, 
April 1896; HoUingshoad’s Gaiety Chrouielas; 
Scott and Howaid'e Blanchard.] J. K, 

GRANT, albert, known as Binorr 
Gbaitt (1830-1890), company promoter, was 
the son of W, Gottheimer, partner of a 
foreign ‘ fancy ’ husiuess in Newgate Street, 
London, Born in Dublin in 1830, he was 
educated at London and Paris, and assumed 
the name of Grant. Though his career had 
features in common with that of George 
Hudson [q. v.], the ‘ railway king,’ he may 
be described os the pioneer of modern mam- 
moth company promoting. The origin of 
Ms success as a promoter is said to have been 
Ills notion of obtaining Rets of all the clergy, 
widows, and other small yet sanguine in- 
vestors. The public which he discorered in 
this way was greedy to take up companies 
quicker than he could bring them out. ' All 
sorts of kmd individuals were at his elbow, 
ready to supply him with the means of 
meeting the demand,’ and he was tempted 
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into embarking upon schemes without proper 
investigation. Among the companies floated 


Improvements, OrfiditFoneier and Mobilier of 
England, Imperial Bank of China, Imperial 
Land Company of Marseillos, Lima Kail- 
ways, Odessa Waterworks, Kussia Copper 
Company, and Varna liailway. Perhaps 
the most notorious of those schemes was that 
connected with the Emma Silver Mine. The 
pro^ectus was issued towards the end of 
1871, the capital being fixed at a million 
sterling in shares of 20/. each. The ‘ front 
page’ was most imposing, and the profits 
were estimated at 800,000/. a year. The 
money was subscribed at a premium, for a 
venture which was worth virtually nothing 
at all, and all that the investors received 
was a shilling for each of their 20/. shares. 
Grant received 100,000/. as promotion money. 
Company after company in which ha was 
interested came out until about 24,000,000/. 
had been raised, and about 20,000,000/. (on 
the market price of the shares') lost. 

In the meantime Grant had been making 
a considerable display as a public charaoter. 
lie was returned to parliament for the 
borough of Kidderminster in 1806, and was 
re-elected in 1874, and in 1868 King Victor 
Emmanuel conferred upon him the title of 
boron for services rendered in connection 
with the GallerittVittorio Emnnuele nt Milan. 
In 1873 he purchased a large area of slum 
land close to Kensington Palace, pulled 
down the houses, and erected Kensington 
House from the designs of (Sir) James 
Knowles, a massive building surrounded by 
its own grounds. The building was only 
used once, upon the occasion oi' the Bache- 
lors' Ball, given there on 22 July 1880, 
Three years later the house was demolished 
and the site seized by Grant’s creditors ; the 
^and staircase was removed to Madame 
Tussaud’s exhibition in Maiyleboue Hoad. 
During 1878-4 Grant rendered a real service 
to the London public by purchasing the 
neglected area of Leicester Fields, occupied 
by dead cats and other refuse, surmounted 
by a broken atatue of Geoigo I, and con- 
verting the space into a public garden, which 
was handed over by him on 2 July 1874 to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
enjoyment of the public. At each angle of 
the square were placed busts of former resi- 
dents, Beyuolds, Newton, Hogarth, and 
John Huntor; in the centre a statue of 
BbakeBpeare by Signor Fontana, rraroduced 
from the statue (designed by Kent and 
executed by Scheemakers) on the "West- 


minster Abbey cenotaph. In ^ ~~ 
year, after a keen competition at 
L bought for eight h^dred ar™ ‘f. 
portrait of Su- Walter Scott 
which he presented to the KatioL poS 
Gallery at a time ’<^henthegovemmentS 
fessed they had no ovailable funds S 
which to make the purchaBe, InlR 7 Ji 
bought the ‘ Echo ’ newspaper from 
CasseU for 20,000/., and esSayedfor a®” 
short time to run a halfpenny morning X. 
tion. Grant is said to have been the 
person to persuade the morning panersta 
break their columns for advertisement a 
soon transferred the ‘ Echo ’ to Mr. Pasem^ 
Edwards. A series of actions and proceed 
mgs in the bankruptcy court, which lasted 
until the very eve of his death, shattered his 
resources and finally left him comparativeli 
poor. His pictures were sold at Ohristip's 
in April 1877 for 100,202/., soma of the 
more notable ones, such as Landseer's ‘ Ottei 
Hunt,’ ot a veiy great loss. In June 1877 
it was stated in the court of appeal that 
eighty-nino actions were pending in regard 
to Grant's affairs. In July 187B, m the 
court of common pleas before Lord Coleridge 
Grant was the defendant in a case in whi^ 
the plaintiff, Twyoross, was a shitrAtnUff 
of till* Lisbon Tramways Company, who 
chorgud Grant with fraudulent promotion, 
Grant pleaded hie own cause in a very 
long, cynical, and conspicuoudy able speech, 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff for 
700/., but the charge of fraud was negatW 
(see Times, 28 June 1877), Thecasatog^ 
on until February 1879, when Grant's dure 
were in liquidation, and when the judges of 
appeal rofusud the implication of Twycrose's 
widow for costs. He died at AldwiofcPlace, 
Bognor, on 30 Aug. 1809. 

[Doily News, 31 Aug. 1890 ; Times, 16 and 
18 July 1876, 13 Feb. 1879, 31 Aug. 18119; 
Bluetratod London Nows, 9 Sept. 1899 (po^ 
trait) ; Truth, 7 Sopt. 1899 ; Tom Taylor’s 
Loiccstor Square, 1874 ; Hollingsbead's Leicester 
Square, 1892 (caricature portrait); A List of 
Oompnnios eshibliehed under the auspices of 
Mr. Albert Grant, 1872 (portrait).] T. S. 

GEANT, JAMES AUGUSTUS (1827- 
1802), lieutenant-colonel, African traveller, 
horn ot Nairn on 11 April 1827, was the 
fourlh and youngest son of James &mt, 
minister of Nairn, by hm wife Ohristian, 
daughter of John Mackintosh, He was 
educated first at the Nairn and Ahardeen 
grammar schools, and subsequently at the 
Morisohal Collejjfe, Aberdeen. Tnere he 
oltendcd olasses In chemistry, rnathematica, 
natural history, and _ botany, all sabjects 
which afterwards in his travels stood bun in 
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B-8 granted a oommieaion 

®rde 8th native Bengal infantry on 8 June 
ifiifi and was present at both, sieges of 
Multan and at the battle of Gujernt, In 
^53 he was appointed adjutant, and acted 
ifmeh until the mutiny of his regiment 
” 1857. 2® attached to the 78th 

Mahlandets at the relief of Lucknow, and 
* wounded when in command of two 
comosnies of the same, forming part of the 
Srd of the army. On 23 Oct. 1868 he 
wtoined to England on sick certificate. _ 
Grant’s acquaintance with John Hanning 
Speke fq. v. J dated ftom 1847 ; both were 
in theMme service, about the same age, 
and ardently devotM to field sports, espe- 
cially the hunting of big game. When 
Speke, after his first journey, was oommis- 
aioned by the Hoyal Geographical Society 
to prosecute his discoveries. Grant ofiered 
to accompany him, and the oflfer was imme- 
diately accepted. The conduct of the expedi- 
tion was under the direction of Speke, and 
oa all occasions Grant proved hims^ a loyal 
and devoted follower, ‘ not a shade of jealousy 
or distrust or even ill temper ever coining | 
between them on their wanderings’ (Preface'' 
to GKAffi’a Walk across Africa, p. ix). 
Thongh acting under his chiefs instructions, 
he was for long periods in the journey in 
independent command of a portion of the 
expedition. He remained at the village of 
Ukuni from 37 May to 31 Sept. 1 861, with 
the bulk of the baggage, stationary for want 
of porters, while Speke, with the other 
portion of the caravan, woe vainlv struggling 
to secure efiective assistance. The difficulty 
with regard to porters being at last over- 
come, they again joined forces on 36 Sept., 
and marched north between Tanganyika and 


7 July for Unyoro, but separated again on 
19 July, when Grant was deroatohed with 
the bulk of the bamage to Ohagasi, King 
Kamraei’s capital, rraile Speke left with a 
small party to find the exact point where 
the Nile emerges from the Victoria Nyanza. 
The suggestion that Speke did not wish to 
share with another the discovery of the 
exact point of emergence is quite unfounded. 
Grant was asked to accompany Mm, and 
afterwards declared that ‘ his own state of 
health alone prevented him from accompo- 
' wing Speke’ (Walk across Africa, p. 347). 

I Gfreat difficulty was experienced in approach- 
ing Ghagasi, owing to the unwillingness of 
the Mng to receive the party, and Grant was 
obliged to retire towards Uganda, when by 
a fortunate accident he came across Speke’s 
party on 19 Aug. 1863. The explorers now 
overcame the reluctance of the Icing, and 
arrived at the capital of Unyoro, latitude 
1“ 37' N., longitude 32“ 19' E., on 9 Sept., 
where they remained till 0 Nov,, and then 
proceeded partly by land, partly by water, 
to the falls of Karuma. They arrived at 
Be Bono's station at Faloro on 3 Dec., and 
were met and assisted at Gondokoro by (Sir) 
Samuel Baker [q. v. Suppl.] 

During the journey want had kept care- 
ful meteorological registers, and had made 
elaborate botanical notes; these and his 
drawings were unreservedly handed over to 
his friend, and made nse of in Speke’s 
printed account of the expedition. At first 
no separate publication on Grant’s part was 
meditated, and it was only at the suggestion 
of Speke and others of his friends that he 
undertook to publish portions of his journal. 
His book appeared in December 1864, and 
the title ‘A Walk across Africa’ was sug- 


the Victoria Nyanza, and proceeded through 
Segue in company to Eoragul, 1“ 40' S. 
equaterLwhere they arrived in November 
1861. Here Grant remained till 14 April 
1863, He was prevented by sickness from 
accompanying opeke, when the road to 
Uganda was opened to the latter on 12 .Ian, 
1863, and shortly afterwards became abso- 
lutely unable to move with a dangerously 
inflamed leg. While thus helpless he was 
kindly treated by Humanika, the king of 
Saragu5, and though obliged to submit his 
limb to the cures of the native physician, 
he found himself sufficiently recovered on 
14 April 1862 to set out to join Speke in 
Uganda, He arrived, after a toilsome 
jonmey undertaken for the most part in a 
litter because of his lameness, at Mtesa’s 
ca;pital on 27 May 1863, where Speke was 
liring in favour with the Mng. From 
Uganda the travellers started together on 


gested by Lord Palmerston’s genial remark 
to the author, ‘ You have had a long walk, 
Captain Grant’ (Preface to Walk across 
Africa, p. x). The work was founded on 
his journal, and dwelt rather on the customs 
and habits of the native tribes than the geo- 
graphical events of the ei^edition; it was 
interspersed with personal anecdotes, and 
was dedicated to the memo^ of Speke. The 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety and medals from Pope Pius IX and 
King Victor Emanuel were awarded to Grant 
in 1804, and in Se^ember 1860 he was 
granted the order of G.B. for his services in 
the discovery of the source of the Nile. In 
1868 he served in the intelligence department 
with the Abyssinian expedition under Lord 
Napier, and after the war received the oom- 
panionsMp of the order of the Star of India, 
lie retired from the service with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel on 7 May 1868. Grant 
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now spent the greater part of bis time at 
House hill, Nairn, North Britain, where he 
died on 11 Feh. 1893. 

He married on 26 July 1866 Margaret, 
daughter of Andrew Laurio, by whom he 
left two sons and three daughters, llis 
eldest son was also attracted to African 
travel, and accompanied Joseph Thomson 
[q. V.] in his exploration of Lake Bangweolo, 
to the west of Lake Nyassa, and reached and 

a sd the head waters of the Congo and 
esi. The younger son. when acting as a 
lieutenant in Lord Koberts’s horse, died from 
wounds received on 11 Fob. 1900, in one of 
the engagements in the great Boer war during 
the advance towards the relief of Kimberley. 

In appearance Grant was of remarkably 
fine physique, six feet two inches in height, 
and broad in proportion. lie was possessed 
of great strength and power of endurance. 
Bir Samuel Baker described him as ‘ one of 
the most loyal, charming characters in the 
world, perfectly unsel/ish, and always ready 
to give to his companion in travel all the 
honour for the exjiedition’ (Memoir of Sir 
S. Baher, p. 08). lie perhaps loo readily ad- 
mitted that ho would havo been unable to 
carry through the ol^jeot of the journey un- 
aided (tfi.), and from extreme modesty under- 
estimated the value of his own services. 
The peculiar quolifloation which ho pos- 
sessed for winning the friendship of the 
natives was no less necessary to the success 
of the expedition than the spirit of leoder- 
ship with which Speke was so richly en- 
dowed. A portrait of Grant by Watts 
passed into tne possession of Mrs. Grant, 
also a bust in marble by Davidson. A brass, 
with an inscription to his memory, is in the 
crypt of St. I’lutl's Cathedral. 

lie wrote a summary of the Spoke and 
Grant e.xpedition for the ‘ Journal of the 
Koyal Geographical Society,’ 1873, and eon- 
trimited the matter for tho twenty-ninth 
volume of the Linnean Society's publicatioit 
entitled ‘Botaiyr of the Specie and Grant 
Expedition.’ fie aKo wrote in tho ‘Journal 
of the Getwaphical Society’ for 1870 a paper 
on (Sir) H. M. Stanley’s 'Exploration of 
the Victoria Nyanza.’ llis collections of 
dried plants are now in the Eow herbarium, 
and his manuscript journal passed to his 
widow, Mrs. Grant, of House hill, Nairn. 

[Timas, 12 Feb, 1892; Grant’s works ; Journal 
of Boyol Geographical Soc, 1892; Mon and 
Woman of the Time ; information derived from 
family souxcos.] W. C-a. 

GRANT, SiB JOHN PETER (1807- 
1898), of Rothiemurchus, Indian and colonial 
governor, bora in London in November 1807, 


was the younger son of Sir John 

v.j, by his wife Jane, thirdZfc 
William Ironside (d. 6 March i 7 o« 
Houghton-le-Spring in Durham 
merly fellow o^f St. John’s CdCV®- 
bridge. He enteredEton in 1819,anfil^r' 
bury m 1826, after a session at EdSJl 
University. He joined the Bonffal civZr 
vice in 1828, and in the followilg yl 
posted to the north-western provifcL.wW 
he served m various subordinate aipoiS 
menta in he revenue department. ZZ 
the diBtriolB in which he was placed wem 
pilly and Pilibhit in the proVince oIroS : 
knnd, where Henry Bonlderson was earn 
ing on the settlement of the land reveal 
He there acquired an insight into Indiaa 
village life and into the principles tegulatiM 
the assessment and collection of the M 
revenue, which stood him in good stead ia 
after years. In 1833 he Was appointed an 
assistant in the board of revenue at Caloutta 
and subsequently held various offices at the 
presidency, among them that of secretary to 
the Indian law commission, of whiehLord 



. ., —civil service. 

During these earlier years he took part in 
an animated controversy in the public press 
on 1 ho question of the resumption of rent-fe 
land tenures, which he discussed with an 
ability that greatly added to his reputation. 

From March 1841 until the autumn of 
1844 Grant was absent from Indie on fui> 
lough. On his return he was deputed to in- 
quire into the dobta of the moharoiah of 
Mysore, and was subsequently ordered to re- 
port upon tho agency for the suppression of 
Moriah, or human sacrifices offered by the 
Kbauds in tho hill tracts of Ganjam. Both 
these duties he discharged in a manner 
which elicited high commendation iinm the 
goverumont of India. In 1848 he was 
selected by Lord Dalhousie for the post of 
secretary to tho government of Bengal. In 
(hose days Bengol was governed directly by 
the govoinoT-geueral, or in hie absence by 
the senior member of the governor-genecalb 
council, acting in the capacity of deputy- 
governor, From 1848 to 1863 the govemor- 
generol, Lord Dalhousie, was absent in tbe 
north of India, and the deputy-governorship 
General Sir John Littler, 


devolved upon 
then the senior member of council, who was 
entirely unversed in civil affairs. During all 
this time Grant, as secretary, was the virtual 
ruler of the province, and introduced various 
reforms which greatly improved the admpi- 
st ration. In 1868, after officiating for a time 
as foreign secretary, he become permonent 
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^^tary in tli® home department of the troops ^7hen they should advance from Ben- 
^vemment of India. In this appointment, gal. When in the spring of 1859 Sir Prede- 
questions concerning all rick IlalHday resigned the post of lieutenant- 
branches of the domestic administratiofi es- governor of Bengal, Grant was chosen his 
cent public works, Grant effected important successor on 1 May. During his government 
improvements. In 186i, upon the appoint- active measures were employed against da- 
mBntofMr.(afterwavdsSir)FredericklIalli- coity, the system of bond-labour in the rice 
dav as the mst lieutenant-governor of Ben- cultivation of the Sonthal Parganas was 
cal Grant succeeded to the vacant seat in abolished, the raids of the Bhutias on our 
[be* council of the governor-general. He re- northern frontier and of the wild hill tribes 
tamed thie office until 1869. Asa member of the district of Chittagong, the rebellions of 
of council Grant’s position was one of greater the If hasias and of the Khands, were put 
independence than any he had previously down by armed force, and the danger of any 
fiUen. He discharged hia duties in that capa- recurrence of these outrages minimised by 
eitywith a tWou^ess and fearless course vigorous administrative reforms. But the 
which have seldom been surpassed. His most important matter with which Grant 
minutes are models of lucid statement and had to deal was that of the indigo riots in 
oflogical reasoning. Probably the most im- Lower and Central Bengal, where the sys- 
portant is that which he wrote on the ques- tern of cultivation in force had given rise to 
non of annexing Oudh to British territory, trouble so far back as 1810. In 1861 the 
Lord Dalhousia had proposed a less sweeping disputes between the planters and onltiva- 
measute, vis. that the nawab of Oudh should tors of the crop reached a stage so critical as 
be deprived of all real power, hut, like the to occasion Lord Canning for a brief period 
nawab of Arcot and the Nawab Nazim of more anxiety than he had felt since the days 
Bengal, should be allowed to retain a large of Delhi. The credit of averting a most 
abate of the revenues ond much of the pomp serious agrarian rising must he accorded to 
and pageantry which he had previously eii- the clear perception, impartiality, and judi- 
joyea. Grant, however, was strongly of cions measures of Grant, and to the resolu- 
opinion that the proper remedy for the gross tion with which he adhered to them through 
misgovemment of Oudh was the inooriiora- a storm of obloquy in India and England, 
tion of that state with the territories imme- On 14 March 1R63 he was made K.O,K, and 
diately administered by the British-Indian in April he finally retired from the service 
government, and Grant's view was adopted and left India. 

by the court of directors and by the cabinet Grant’s public life would probably have 
in London. Another measure which Grant ended with his retirement had not an extra- 
strongly advocated was tho enactment of a ordiiiair emergency recalled him to office, 
law kgalising the re-marriage of Hindoo In 1806 the rising in Jamaica and the ligo- 
widowB. Grant himself took charge in the rous measures takeu to suppress it by the 
legislative council of tho bill whiohhad been governor, Mr. Edward John Eyre, caused 
drafted under his instructions, and passed it much excitement in England. It was felt 
through the council in 1866. Ae a member tdiat Eyre's successor must be an exceptional 
of the legislative council he gave evidence man, and in 1866 Grant was appointed to 
not oifiy of his powers as a forcible and the post. He assumed charge of his office 
luminous writer, for which he had long been on 6 Aug. Immediately after his arrival he 
distinguished, but of oratorical capacity sel- had to ^e measures vrhich amounted to a 
dom msplayed by Indian officials. complete revolution in the political and legal 

Grant was still a member of the gorernar- status of the island. The representative as- 
general’s council when, in 1867, the Indian sembly was abolished and its place taken by 
mutiny broke out. In August Lord Oanning a legislative council consisting of the go- 
appointed Grant lieiitenant-governor of the vernor, sbr official, and three non-official 
country about Allahah&d and Bonares, in the members. The church of England in Jamaica 
place of John Russell Oolvin [q.v.l, who was was disestablished. The revenue, Judioial, 
shut up in Agra, and who died there on and police systems were reorganised, oqd 
9 Sept. His district was styled the Central radical reforms introduced into every branch 
Provmces. In this arduous position he ao- of the administration. The chronic deficit, 
quitted himself ably, keeping on good terms amounting in 1865 to 80,6662., was oon- 
with military au^orities, and giving nni^ verted in the course of two years into an 
and direction to the efforts of we civil ofii- annuol suiplus, and when he relinquished 
eials. He especially exerted himself to keep the government in 1873 he left the colony in 
open communications along the grand trunk a prosperous condition. He was created 
road and to prepare supplies for the European G.O.M.G. on 9 March 1874. 
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Grant died at Upper Norwood on 6 Jan. 
1893. HemamedinlSSS Henrietta Gluchele, 
daughter of Trevor Ohichele Plowden, of 
the Bengal civil service, and sister of Walter 
Ohichele Plowden [q. v.] By her he left 
five sons and three daughters. The eldest 
daughter, Elinor, married Sir James William 
Oolvile the second, Jana, married 

General Sir Bichard Strachey. 

[Seton-Earr’s Grant of Bolhipmurchus, 1SD9 
(with portrait); 0. E. Buckland’s Lioutenant- 
Goveruora of Bengal, 1901 ; Yoar-hook of 
Jamaica ; Bodwell and Miles’s Bengal Civil Ser- 
vants, 1839 ; Eaye and Melleson's Hist, uf the 
Indian Mutiny, 1 883-9, i. 281-6, 343, 349, 437, 
iii. 9-10, 16. 88-9, iv. 228, 291, vi, 9, 17; 
Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, 1886, i. 431, ii. 
167, Temple’s Mon and Events in India, 1882, 
pp. 171 , 179 , 410; Gardner’s Hist, of Jamaica, 
1873, pp. 490-610 ; Ellis’s Short Sketch of the 
Hist, of the Church of England in Jamaica, 1891, 
pp. 89-106; Spectator, 21 Jan. 1893; Salunlay 
lieviow, 21 Jan. 1893.] E. I. C. 

GBANT, Sib PATBIOK (1804-1896), 
field-marshal, colonel of the ro^al horse 
guards (the Blues), governor ot Chelsea 
Hospital, second son of Major John Grant, I 
97th foot, of Auohterblair, Invernpss-shiro, 
and of his wife, Anna Trapaud Grant, was 
born on 11 Sept. 1801. He obtained an 
ensiracy in the 11th Bengal native infantry 
on 16 July 1820, and arrived in India on 
6 Jan. 1821, Ilis further commissions were 
dated : lieutenant, 11 July 1823 ; captain, 
14 May 1882 ; brevet mojjor, 30 April 1844 ; 
major, 16 Juno 1846; Iwevet lieutenant- 
colonel, 8 April 1846 ; brevet colonel, 2 Aug. 
1860; lieutenant-colonel, 29 Aug, 1861; 
major-general, 28 Nov. 1864 ; colonel 104th 
foot, 30 Sept. 1862; lieutenant-general, 
24 Ool. 1802 ; colonel Seaforth highlanders, 
23 Get. 1863; general, 19 Nov. 1870; flold- 
marslial, 24 June 1883; oolonel royal horso 
guards and gold-slick-in-waiting to the 
queen, 17 Oct, 1886, 

Grant served in several native infantry 
regiments, was brigado-ma.jor in Uudo in 
1834, and in August 1830 was solooted to 
raise the Jlarinno light infantry. In recog- 
nition of the oflioieu^ of this corps he was 
posted by Sir Henry Pane [q.v,], coinraondor- 
in-cbief, on 22 Peb. 1838, to the adjutant- 
general’s department as second assistant, 
was employed with Mojor-gouotal Lum- 
ley, the adjutant -general, in organising 
for service the force on the north-west 
frontier in 1841, wos appointed first assistant 
on 9 Nov. 18 12, and deputy adjutant-general 
with the temporary rank of major on 27 Oct. 
1848. 

In this capacity he sowed under Sir Hugh 




29 Dec. 1843, was mentioned iuStol 
for his services {London Goreffe ? 
18441. and reeeivfi/l tl... v,!!.. ^Mdi 



Lumley, the “^utant-general, who waa*8U 

at the battle of Mudki (18 Dee. 1846? r’ 
was twice severely wounded, and hid S! 
horse shot under him ‘ whilst urging on tU 


enemy’s batteries,’ as mentioned in Gonirli'. 
despatch of 19 Deo. (i4. 28 Peb. 18461 
wiw present on 21 and 22 Deo. at tlio baW 
of Pirozahab and signed the returns, althourt 
inoapacitated by his wounds fromtakineimv 
active part. At the battle of Sobraon m 
10 Feb. 1846, when still suffering from the 
ofleols of his wounds, 'nothing could eat- 
pass ’ his activity and intelligence in the 
disobargo of duties, 'ever very 
and during tliis campaign ovevwhelminc’ 
(Gouqu’s despatch, 18 Fab. 1846; 
Qaseite, 1 April 1846). Grant received the 
medal with three clasps, was promoted to a 
brevet lieutenant-ooloneley, and was mada a 
O.B. on 3 Jl^ril 1846. 

On 28 March 1840 Groat was appointed 
adjutant-general of the Bengal army, and es 
such served under Gough through the Pun- 
jab campaign of the second Sikh war, took 
part in tho battles of Ohilionwala (18 Jan. 
1849) and of Gnjrat (21 Peb, 1849), was 
warmly thanked for bis sorvices in Gough’s 
despatches nflO Jan. and 26 Feb. 1849 (Lm- 
dm GttzHU, 21 Feb. and 3 March 1849), 
received the medal and two clasps, was pro- 
moted to be colonel in the anw, and mads 
aide-de-camp to tho queen. Towards the 
end of tho year and in the beginning of 1861 
Grant served under Sir Charles James Napier 
[q. V.], the new cominandcr-in-cbief in Intoa, 
against the hill tribes of the north-west 
front ior in the Hobat district, and leceived 
tho medal and clasp. 

On 26 Jan. 1 866 G rant was appoinled com- 
mauder-in-eliiof of the Madras army, with 
the temporary rank of lieuteuant-gsneral, 
and on 2 Jan. 1867 was made a K.C.B, After 
tho oiithroak of the mutiny and on the death of 
General the lion. George Anson [q.v.], com- 
mander- in-chief in liidiOj Grant was sum- 
moned to Calcutta by Lord Oanuing, the 
governor-genevnl, to act provisionally m An- 
son's place. Ho arrived on 17 June, bring- 
ing with him Mnjor-goneralHenwIlaveloct, 
who had i list returned from the Persian cam- 
paign. Grant arranged the despatch of the 
force under Havelock to Allahohad for ths 
:ol ief of Cawupore and Lucknow. Lord Can- 
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"TThadTecomiiieiided to the home autho- uincteen, Greek, Latin, French, Italian, and 
"tie? that Giant should he confirmed in the mathematics. After some brief study at 
command-in-ohief in India; hut Sir Colin King’s College, Aberdeen, he entered in 1841 
Campbell had already been nominated, and his brother’s counting-house in London, and 
arrived at Calcutta on 18 Aug. Grant then there set about collecting materials for a 
resumed the command at Madras, -which ha history of astronomy. Hn pursued his re- 
held until 27 Jan. 1861 ; he then returned searches in Paris from 1840 to 1847, earning 
homo and was decorated with the grand cross a livelihood hy teaching English while ot- 
ot the Bath on 28 Feb. 1861. Ills services tending Arago’s and Leverrier's lectures, 
as temporary commander-in-chiof in India at Ilis ‘ History of Physical Astronomy from 
a very critical time were the .subject of n tlio Earliest Ages to the Middle of the Nine- 
warm eulogiiim in a despatch from the teenth Century,’ partially issued by the So- 
eovetnor-general in council, which elicited ciety of Useful Knowledge in 1848-9, ap- 
an expiession from the secretary of state for pearod in a complete form in March 1862, 
India of the full concurrenee of the go- and its remarkable merit was signalised by 
■ysrnment in the statement thus placed on the award in 1860 of the Eoyal Astronomical 

Society's gold medal. Grant was elected a 
On 15 May 1867 Grant was appointed fellow of that body on 14 Juno 1860 ; he 
governor and oommander-in-chief of Malta, edited the ‘Monthly Notices’ 1862-00, and 
od at the end of the following year was sat on the council 1863-00. In 1866 and 
decorated with the m-and cross of St. Michael 1866 he received degrees of M. A, and LL,1). 
and St. George. He relinquished this go- respectively from the university of Aberdeen, 
semmeut in 1872, and on 20 Fob. 1874 and joined the Royal Society in the latter 
succeeded Lieutenant-general Sir Sydney year. 

Cotton [q.v.] as governor of the Royal [los- Having qualified as a practical astronomer 
pital,Chelaea, holding the post until ilia death by working for some months at the Royal 
there on 28 March 1806. Ho was buried Observatory,Qreenwich,Grantwa8appomted 
■with military honours at Bromptonoomotery iu 1869 to succeed John Pringle Nicliol 
on 3 April. "v.] ns professor of astronomy and director 

Grant married first, in 1832, Jane Anne of the observatory in the university of 
(d. 1888), daughter of William Fraser Tytlor Glasgow. The only available part of its 
of Aldonrie, luverness-shire, and Sanquhar, equip-mont was a six-mch transit-circle by 
Morayshire, hy whom he had two sons— Ertel, and with it Grant made a long serios 
Alexander Cliarles (A. 28 Feh. 1883), a of meridian observations, the results of which 
ctdonel on the retired list ; and Aldourie were embodied in ‘ A Catalogue of 0416 
Patrick (A. 1836), a lieutenant in the 71st Stars for tho Epoch 1870,' published at 
Bengal native infantry, killed in the Indian Glasgow in 1883. The introduction contains 
mutiny in 1867. He mawied, secondly, on n discussion of proper motions. A aupple- 
17 Sept. 1844, Frances Maria (a, SO Jan, mentary ' Oatnlogiie of 2160 Stars ’ appeared 
1892), daughter of Field-marehol Viscount a few weeks after his dealli. Both oi-e of 
Gough [q. v.], by wliom he had live sons. sterling value, and they were compiled with 
There are two three-quarter-long;th por- the minimum of assistance. A nine-inch 
traits in oil of Grant by 14. F. Watts, R.A. Cooke equatorial was mounted under Grant’s 
—one in uniform, in the possession of the supervision in 1863, and was employed by 
loyal horse guards; the other iu plain clothes, hiu* for observations of planets, comets, and 
belonging to the family. double stars. IIo joined the Ilimalnyo ex- 

[India Office Records ; Doapatohes ; London pedition to Spain for tho total eclipse of 
Tines, 29 March 1896; Army Lists; Gough 18 July 1800, and from his station noat 
nad innes’s Sikhs and Sikh Canipnigns ; Thaok- Vittoria watched the disclosure of the ohro- 
well’s Second Sikh War ; Arche/s Punjab Cam- luosphere and prominences, the true nature 
paign ; Shad-well’s Life of Lord Clydo ; Marsh- of which he had been one of the first to 
man’s Life of Havelock ; Augitslus Rare’s Story infer (Memoirs Moyal Astronomical 8oo, xli. 
of Two Noble Lives ; Kayo’s History of the passim). He originated in 1861 the eleotri. 
Sepoy War; Malleson’s Ristory of tho Indian Qidly controlled time service of Glasgow, 
Mutiny; private sources.] R. H. V. co-operated with Sir George Biddell 

GRANT, ROBERT (1814-1892), astro- Airy [q.v, Suppl.] in 1806 in deteraining, 
nomer, was born on 17 June 1814 at Gran- by means of galvanic signals, tbe difference 
town-on-Spey, Moraysbire, where his father of longitude between Glasgow and Greenwich 
was engaged in trade. An illness of six (Monthly Notices, xxvi, 87), The Leonid 
years having interrupted Ids education, he meteors of 1866 and 1808, the Andromeds 
taught himself, oh his recovery nt the agu of of 1872 and 1886, and the ingress of Venus 
Tot, zxa. — SUP, 8 3> 
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of rifflit lines* theory ha worked out 
Si d et«^, supplying formulte for tangents, 
normals, osculating circles, &c., to spherical 
curves. This memoir was greatly admired 
liT Sylvester and other distinguished mathe- 
maticians, but their high expectations of its 
fertility have not been fulfilled. 

fhis was the only mathematical work 
published by Graves. Ilis other investiga- 
tions were either embodied in his lectures 
08 professor, or in papers read before, and 
published by, the Koyal Irish Academy. 
Puring this period Sir William Hamilton, 
JIcCullagh, and Ilumiihry Lloyd were also 
mamhers, and the meetings ware often made 
the occasion of announcing the results of the 
spirit of seiantifle investigation which then 
rpmarkably prevailed in the university of 
Pahlin. 

While Hamilton was explaining m a 
Belies of communications his new calculus 
of quaternions, several contemporary mathe- 
maticians were led to conceive more or less 
analogous systems, likewise involving new 
imaginaries. Graves proposed a system of 
algehraic triplets of this kind. It must, 
however, be said of it, as of the other similar 
systems, that it could not lay claim to any- 
thing like the power of the quaternions, and 
was not so much avaluable workini? method 
as on interesting mathemat ical ouriusity. 
Other papers by Graves, published by tbe 
Royal Irwb Academy, related to tbe theory 
ofdiffarential equations, to the equation of 
Laplace’s functions, and to curves traced on 
surfaces of the second degree. For example, 
he gave an elementary geometrical proof of 
Joaoblmsthal'e well-known and fundamental 
theorum— viz. that at all points on a line of 
curvature of an ellipsoid the rectangle pn 
is constant, where P is the central perpen- 
dicular on the tangent plane, and n is the 
diameter drawn parallel to the element of 
the line of curvature. He also gave some 
very important applications of the calculus 
of operations to tho calculus of variations, 
and more especially arrived at an olegant 
and simple demonsi rat ion, by the opera- 
tional method, of .Tacobi’s celebrated theorem 
for distinguishing between maxima and 
minima vuluee m the application of the 
calculus of variations. Graves hod much 
literary and artistic taste, and to these were 
larmly due the symmetry and elegance, 
both of method and results, which are 
marked characteristics of his mathematical 
work. 

On the death of Sir William Hamilton, 
in 1866, Graves delivered from the presi- 
dential chair an eloquent d%e upon him 
containing a valuable account both of his 


scientific labours and of his literary attain- 
ments. As a member of the academy Graves 
devoted much time and thought to Irish 
antiquarian subjects. It is a striking in- 
stance of his varied accomplishments that, 
the death of George Petrie [q. vj having 
tolccn place shortly after that of Hamilton, 
Graves pronounced an dloya on him also, and 
gave as competent a survey of the archieolo- 
gical researches of the one as he had given of 
the soientiJic investigations of the other. 
Both these * ISloges,’ originally printed in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,’ 
were separately published (Dublin, 1866 and 
1866). 

He studied with special zeal the inter- 
pretation of the oguam inscriptions, so 
numerous in Ireland, and applied to them 
the accepted methods for the decipherment 
of writings, known or presumed to be 
i alphabetical, and in this way confirmed the 
interpretation which is given of these sym- 
bols m some of the old Irish hooks. He thus 
gave readings and renderings of a number 
of the inscriptions on cromlechs and other 
stone monuments. The subject, however, 
is still surrounded with diilieulties, and 
many archtenlogists have been led to the 
conclusion that the inscriptions are iuten- 
tionnlly cryptic, at least in sonie cases. 

Graves, in some ‘ Suggestions ’ published 
at Dublin in 186 1 , brought before the govern- 
ment the importance of having^the old Irish 
laws, commonly called the Brehon laws, 
edited and translated by competent scholars. 
Ilis suggestion was adopted, and he was ap- 
pointed a member of the commission charged 
with carrying it into effect, and held wis 
oflice until his death. 

{Private information; Cotton’s Fasti Ecol. 
Hibernine, Suppl. p. 33.] B. W. 

GRAVES, HENRY (1806-1892), print- 
eellor, son of Robert Groves (d. 1826), and 
younger brother of Robert Graves, A.R.A. 
[q. v.J, was born on 10 July 1806. At the 
of sixteen he became an assistant of 
^muel Woodburn, tbe art dealer, and 
later was employed by Messrs. Hurst, Ro- 
binson, & Co., the successors of Boydell, as 
manager of tbeir print department. On the 
failure of this firm in 1826 Graves, in con- 
junction with Francis Graham Moon [q, _v.] 
and J, Biws, acquired the business which 
was carried on with various changes of part- 
nership until 1844, when Graves became 
sole proprietor ; the title of the firm has 
since Been Henry Graves & Co. In the course 
of an enterprising and sucoessful career, 
throughout which he was recognised as the 
leading London printeeller. Graves published 
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an immense number of flue engravings from 
pLctures by Turner, Wilkie, Lawrence, Con- 
stable, Landseor, Faed, Frith, Grant, Millais, 
and other eontemporary painters. lie spe- 
cially devoted himself to the reproduction of 
the works of Sir Edwin Landseer, employing 
upon the work the best engravers of the 
day, and paying the ai*tist himself more 
than 60,0001. for copyrights, lie also issued 
valuable library editions of the works of 
Beynolds, Lawrence, Gainsborough, Liver- 
seege, and Landseer. Graves was one of the 
founders of the 'Art Journal’ and ‘Illus- 
trated London News,’ an active member of 
the Print sellers’ Association and the Artists’ 
General Eenevolent Fund, and a governor 
of the Shakespeare memorial at Stratford. 
He died at his house in Pall Mall, Loudon, 
on 23 August 1892, and was burled in 
Ilighgate cemetery. By his lirst wife, Mary 
Squire (d. 1871), Graves had two sons, 
Boydell Graves and Algernon Graves, the 
latter of whom is chairman of the company 
to which the business was transfeiwd in 
180(1. 

[Times, 24 Aug. 1892; Athenimim, .3 Sopl. 
1892; iirirafo iiiformulion.) F. M. O'i). 

GRAY, Scu JAME.S (d. 1773), diplo- 
matist and antiquary, was elder son of Sir 
James Gray, who was oroaled baronet (of 
Scotland) by (^ueen Anno in 1707, and of 
Hester Dodd, his wife. Horace Walpole 
said of Gray that ‘ his father was lirst a oox- 
keepor and then footman to .Tamos TI.’ In 
1744 Gray, svho liad succeeded his father in 
the haronetoy, accompanied Robert D’Arcy, 
fourth earl of lloldernesa (q. v,], to Venice, 
and remained there as British resident until 
1763, when ho was transferred to Naples as 
envoy e.vtrnovdinnry to the king of Naples 
and the Two Hicilica. In 1701 ho was again 
transferred as minister plenipotentiary to 
the king of Spain, and was made a knight of 
the Bath. Owing to the oulhroiik of war 
with Spain in that year, lie did not take up 
his rcsidonce tit Madrid itniil 1700. llo 
held that post until 1770. He was sworn 
of the privy council in 1769, and died in 
London, unmarried, in January 1773. 

He was succE>uded in the baronolcy hy his 
younger brother, GEonuto Ghat (d, 1773), 
colonel of the 17th foot and major-general 
in the army, who, however, only survived 
his brother a few weeks, and cliod in the 
following February. Their mother, Hester, 
lady Gray, survived botli her sons, and died 
in 1788, aged 97. She was buried with her 
sons at Kensington. 

Sir James (4ray and General Gray are 
noteworthy as two of the original founders 


of the Society of Dilettanti in 1730 ^ 
they were among the leading spirits of Ik 
society. General Gray acted as secteC 
and trensuror to the society from iTsoV 
1771, and was well known in society m,*! 
amateur of nrchiteetuve. In 1760 " 

British resident in Venice, Sir Jam4 

mot^ihero and mado ncquaintance witli Tn ^ 
Stuart (1718-1788) . (q. y.] and CSi: 
Eevett [q. V.], then just about to start 
Athens. Through Gray’s influenee they w™ 
elected members of the Society of Dilet 
tanti, which society thereby became identk 
fled with the important works on "fk 
Antiquities of Atliens,’ published by Stuart 
and Revolt. At Naples he took a leadinr 
port in Iho discoveries at Tlerculanoum and 
in tlie whole progress of classiool research 

Portraits of Sir Jamas Gray and General 
Sir George Gray in fancy dress aro among 
tho scries painted by Knapton, and still in 
tbo poasossion of tho Society of Dilettanti 
The former was one of the party at tho cek 
bratud Calves’ Head Club dinner, on SO Jan. 
1731, at the White Eagle tavern in Suffolk 
Street, wliioh resulted in a street riot, and 
was converted at the moment into a matter 
of historical importance. 

[Oust'a Iliktory of tho Society of Dilettanti; 
Faullcnor's History of Eonsington ; LetteK of 
Lady Mary Wortloy Monlaguo!] L, c. 


GRAY, JOHN MILLER (1830-1894), 
art critic and curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, was horn in Edinburgh in 
1830, his motherdying athis birth. His father, 
John Gray, who had retired from business, lost 
nearly all he had saved by tho failure of the 
"Western Bank, and Gray had to leave 
school Bomowhiit early and enter the Com- 
mercial Bank. Devoting hie leisure to the 
study of hooks and pictures and prints^ he 
gradually mado a hoginning as u critic, 
writing principally for the ‘Edinburgh 
Gourant.’ His monograph on George Man- 
son [q. V.] in 1880, along with other art 
criticism, altraclod altontion, and when the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery was 
founded in 1884 by John Rildiie Andlay 
fq. T. Suppl.], Gray was appointed curator. 
IVowing himself ardently into tho work, 
for ho was devoted to history as well os to 
art, ho did much for the welfare of the 
gallery. Meanwhile he also extended his 
uterary connection, writingf regularly for 
the ‘Aeodomy,’ end occasionally for the 
‘Art Journal ’and the ‘Magazine of Art,’ 
while after tlie collapse of the ‘ Oourant’ he 
became art critic on tbo ‘ Scottish Leader,' 
IIo also contributed much to the ‘Bnoyclo- 
predia Britannica,’ ‘Chambers’s Enoyclo- 
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media ’ and the ‘ Dictionary of N ational Bio- 
^by.’ His intprests were very varied; 

plates, booltbindings, atained glass, 
&c claimed his attention, and he was the 
originator of the Heraldic Exhibition held 
in Edinburgh in 1891. He died unmarried 
in Edinburgh on 22 Mai-ch 1894. lie left 
practically all he possessed to form a fund 
for the purchase of portraits for the Scot- 
tish National Portrait GuUery. An oil por- 
trait by P. W. Adam and a pencil drawing 
and a medallion by 0. S. Matthew hang in 
the curator’s room in the Scottish Portrait 
Gallery, and in the ‘ Memoirs ' (published 
1896) a earicature by G. H. Halkott and a 
photograph are reproduced. 

In addition to magazine and other articles, 
and the work already mentioned, he pub- 
lished ‘David Scott, RS. A.’ (1882) ; ‘P.W. 
Nicholson’ (with Mr. Baildon) (1887), and 
‘James and William 'rassia’ (1894). Ho 
also edited ‘ Clerk of Peniouik’a Memoirs ’ 
(1892) for the Scottish History Society. 


[ScotsRian, 23 and 28 March 1691 ; 
Ac.idoniy, vot. xlv. j AthoriEuin (Sir Qcoreo 
Schatf), 18 June 1804; J. M. Gray, Memoirs 
and Bemains, Edinhurgli, 1896.] J. L. 0. 


GKEBN, ALEXANDER IIENEY 
(1882-1800), geologist, bom at Maidstone 
on 10 Oct. 1832, was the eldest son of 
Thomas Sheldon (ireon, head-master of the 
grammar school at Ashby-do-la-Zouoho, who 
had married Miss Deriugton of Hinckley in 
Leicestersliire. Afler passing through his 
father’s school ho went to Clouvillo and 
Caius College, _ Cambridge, whore he was 
admitted pensionur on 2.1 Juno 1851, and 
graduated ns sixth wraii gler in 185S. Elected 
a fellow of his college in the same year, he 
proceeded M.A. in 1868, and resided until 
he obtained an appointment on the Geologi- 
cal Survey in 1801. Here ho worlced at first 
on theiurassic and cretaceous rocks of tho 
midland counties, passing on from them to 
the carboniferous deposits of Derbyshiro, 
Yorkshire, and the northern counties. In 
1874 he left tho survey to become professor 
of geology in tho Yorkshire College at Leeds, 
undeitaJung also, in 1886, the duties of the 
chair of mathematics. He was for a time 
lecturer on geology at tho school of mili- 
tary engineering, Chatham. In 1888 he was 
appointed to the professorship of geology at 
Oxford in succession to Sir Joseph Prest- 
wich [q. v.l, and received from that uni- 
versity the honorary d^ree of M.A. 

Green became i'.G.S, in 1869, and re- 
ceived the Murchison medal in 1892. In 
the last year be was elected honorary fellow 
of Gouville and Ooius College. In 1886 he 


■was elected F.RS., and in 1890 was presi- 
dent of the section of geology at the Leeds 
meeting of the British Association. His 
strength in this science lay in field work and 
in certain departments of physical geology 
■where his mathematical knowledge was espe- 
cially helpful. As a teacher and writer he 
was remarkably clear. In addition to the 
duties of his chair ho undertook murh exa- 
mining and consulting work; perhapa, indeed, 
excoBsive labour shortened his life, for he 
was most indefatigable and thorough in 
whatever he took in hand. 

In tho summer of 1896 he had a para- 
I lytic stroke, and died on 19 Aug. at his resi- 
dence, Boars Hill, near Oxford, He was 
twice married ; in 1860 to Miss Mary Mars- 
deu, from tho neighbourhood of Shefiield, 
who died in 1882; and in 1888 to Miss 
W. M. Armstrong, a native of Clifton, who 
survived him. One son and two daughtera 
were the issue of the first marriage, and a 
eon and a daughter of the second, aU of 
whom survived their father. 

Green's contributions to scientific periodi- 
cals were not numerous, hut many survey 
memoirs were written wholly or in part by 
him, such as those dealing with Banbury 
(1804), Slooltporl (I860), Tadcastor (1870), 
Dewsbury (1871), Barnsley (1878), end 
Wakofiekl ( 1879). lie also wrote the major 
part of the memoir on North Di'vbyshiire 
(1869, with a second edition in 1887), and 
the geology of tho Yorkshire coalfield 
(1878), which is considered to be the most 
important memoir from his pen. lie con- 
tributed to ‘Coal, its History,’ &c., written 
by profossoi's of tho Yorkshire College (1878), 
and in 1876 published a ‘ Manual of Physi- 
cal Geology,’ in which certain branches 
of the subject were exceptionally well 
handled (it reached a third edition in 1883), 
and in 1890 ivrote a remarkably lucid little 
book on ‘ The Birth and Growth of Worlds.' 

[Obituary notice, Geological Magazine, 1896> 

I ). 480; Quart. Journ. Gaol. Soc. 1897, Proo. p. 
li ; Venn’s Biogr. Hist, of Gonville and Caius 
Ooilege, Cambridge ; private information, 1 

T.G.B. 

GREEN, Sin WILLIAM KIRBY 
MACKENZIE (1836-1891), diplomatist, 
horn in 1836 at Nanplia in Greece, was the son 
of Sir John Green (a. 18 Sept. 1877), consul- 
general at Bucharest from 1867 to 1874, by 
his wife Margaret, daughter of George Suter. 
He was educated abroad and entered the 
consular servico at the age of seventeen. 
In 1860 he became private secretory to the 
consul-general for Egypt, and in 1869 be- 
came aecrelary to (Sir) John Drummond 
Hay [q.v. Suppl.], temaining in the public 
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servico in Morocco for several years. Tie 
was vice-consul at Tetnan and acting conaul 
at Tangier, and was engaged upon special 
missions in tho court of Morocco at various 
times during tho nu.vt Ion years. In 1809 
he was transferred to Tunis as acting agent 
and consul-general, and tliouoo was moved to 
Damascus in 1871 and to Duirilt in 1873. 
In 1876 ho was pvomulod to bo consul at 
Scutari, and on 6 Jan. 1870 he boramn 
consul-general for M out cung ro and tlio vilayet 
of Scutari. Hero during thrno eventful years 
ho did work which made his name familiar to 
the public. lie consistently maintained tho 
view that tho Turkish govorumont, though 
in urgent need of reform, was not beyond 
hope, and that tho Christian faubjeots of the 
Porto were not faultless, lie was frequently 
consulted by govommeiit, his ojiinions ap- 
peared ill many blue-hooks, and ho was freely 
attacked by the aiiti-Tiirlcisli party in Eng- 
land. In 1881 ho was created C.M.fr. in 
recognition of Ids services, and on 1 .Tuly 
1880 lio saoeooded Kir .loliu Drummond Hay 
118 envoy to Morocco and coiibul-goucriil at 
Tangier. 

InTiingim: Green’s knowledge of orient nl 
languages — in wliioli lie was si'coiiil only to 
Sir Eiclinrd Ihirton [■q. V. iSiippl.") — togethor 
with his diplomatic anility, gavo liiin great 
iiiiluoiioe witli the sultan. lie obtained 
several importunt coiiceaaioiia from Mnloy 
IT assail, auioug others the ostabliHhmoiil of 
telegraphic communication Iwtwoeu Tangier 
and GiWltar, which tho sultan had refiiHod 
for the space of twelve years. On 10 Duo. 
ISnO he stni'tod on a special nussion to 
Morocco to obtain from the sultan coiupeu- 
sation for t.hc destruction of the factories of 
the North-West Africa (Joiiipnny by a iiarty 
of Hodonin Aruba, lie was auecossfal in 
his mission, but died snddunly at Aloroccn on 
26 Fob. 18S)I. lie was buried at 'rangier on 
8 March. OuSl.iniic 1887 he was created 
K.O.M.G. 1 [o married in I8ti!) Mary, daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas llciulu. Jly lior he hod 
issue. 

['I'imos, 3, 4, 0, 10, and U March 18015 
Burke's Poeriigo, 180 l.J E. X. C. 

GREENHILL, WIDT.IAM ALEX- 
ANDER (1814-1 8941, physieion and author, 
born at Stationors' Hall, London, on 1 Jan. 
1814 , was youngest of tho threo sons of Goorgo 
Gruonliiil, trousuror of tho Stationers’ Ooiii- 
pony. There was a loiig-standiiigassouiation 
of the family with the company, his grond- 
fathor having been master in 1788, and his 
brother Joseph, after serving ostroasiiror for 
'bout sixty years, lioing elected mastor in 
’90, Gtoemiillreeoivod his early education 


at a private school at Edmontoirto8ttr~ 
ho went to Rugby in 1828, tbe’J^fe 
Dr. Arnold became head-mastsr At Rb t 
among his chief school friends were A 
Uloiigli, W. 0. Lake, A. P. StIZ\“5 
C. J.^aiighan. Ho then belonged m th. 
band of Arnold a attached pupilf -ffho^hai. 
spread tho traditions and influence of it 
school oyer the world. He was the anonr! 
mous 'old pupil, a letter to whom from 
Arnold is printed m Dean Stanley’s < T 
(i. .372, ii. 64 116). In 1832 he 
with on exhibition, and, after nnsuecessfSii; 
standing for a soholarship at Trinity Collem 
matriculated there as a commoner on 9 Jimo 
1832. At Oxford a renewal of friendshm 
with A. P. Stanley moreasod his interest in 
tho life and aUidios of tho university, which 
at first appear to have hoen distasteful to 
him (Utanlei/'s Life and Letters, i. 1251 
In 1837 ho laid the foundation of his life 
long frioiulship with llonjnmin Jewett [n v 
Siippl.] 1 laving determined to take up medk 
OHIO ns a profession ho studied at the Rad- 
olKUi Tiilirmavy, Oxford, and visited Paris to 
acquaint himselfwith hospital proclico there, 
1K:5()-7. lly this moans lie ganisd a full 
and accural 0 kiiowledgo of the h'renoh lan- 
guage. Although ho passed the requisite 
eMiminations, Orccnhill took no degree in 
arts, but gradiuilod M.B. in 1830 and M.I). 
in 1810. Tie was appointed physician to 
tho RadcliH’e liilirraiiry hi 1830, and con- 
tinued to liold the ollico until 1861. He 
thou began prart ice as a physician in Oxford, 
and lived at 01 High Street. His work in 
sanitary uialtors began in 1849, when there 
was a visilalion of cholera at Oxford, and 
ho drew up, for the Ashmoleaii Society, a 
series of reports upon tJio public health and 
mortality of tho city (see Aanairo, Jfcmoir 
upon ihf Cholera at Oxford in IS5^), 

Asa pivrishioiior at Oxford of St. Mary's, 
(Ireonhill oiimo into asseoiatiou, soon imct 
liiM buttlomeiih in praebioo, with the vicar, 
.Tolin Henry Newman fq. v.],who appointed 
him chuTohwardiui, an ollico which he held 
at tlio time when the latter resigned the 
living in 1813. Ilia personal inteicouTse 
with Newman then ceased, although they 
corresponded on friendly torme (of. Lettm 
and Vorrdsptmdenoe of Nemnan, ii. ill). 
He was a member of Dr. Pusoy’s theological 
society {Life of Vusey, i. 337, 410), ond was 
intimate with other leaders in the Oxford 
moToment. lie was one of ' the younger 
liberals ’ who wished the proctors to exer- 
cise tlioir power of veto wlien tho condem- 
nation of Tract No. XO. was proposed in 
18-16 mfe and Letters <f Dean ChuroA, 
p. 61). 


Greenhill ns Greenhill 

Wliile be lived ia Oxford his house was a study of the writings of Sir Thomas Browne 
ithering-pleo0 for the leaders of thought at [q. v.] After several years of careful pre- 
the university, and among his close friends paration he published his edition of ‘ Behgio 
!rersO. P. Eden, W. J. Copeland, _0. Mar- Medici,' ‘Christian Morals,' and ‘A Letter to 
riott J. B- Morris, and James Bowling Moz- nEriend,’ in Macmillan’s ‘ Golden Treasury’ 
w ’ At this time he turned his attention to series in 1881, This was at once accepted 
thestudy of Arabic and Greelr medical writers, as the standard edition of the book. It was 
His labours bore fruit in a Greek and Latin characterised by scholarship and critical 
edition of the ‘Physiology of Theophilus’ acumen, scrutmlous accuracy, and loyalty to 
(1843), a Latin edition of Sydenham’s the author professor Saintsbury, in Sot 
works for the Sydenhom Society (1844) ; on H. Dbaie’s Ei^liah Prose Selections, ii. 
English translation from the Arabic _ of S13). lie contributed on article on the 
Hhazes on the small-pox (1847), in addition bibliography of the ‘Eeligio Medici’ to the 
tonumerousarticles in (Sir) 'William Smith’s ‘ Bibliographer,’ vol. i. No. 6, May 1882. For 
‘Dictionaries of Greek and Bomau Antiqui- some time before bis death ha was engaged 
ties and Biography ' (1842-9). upon an edition of Sir Thomas Browne's 

In 1847 Greenhill worked enthusiastically ‘ llydriolaphia’ and ‘ Garden of Cyrus,’ at 
to promote the election of W. E. Gladstone which he was at work on the lost evening 
as member of parliament for the university of his life. It was left unfinished, and being 
(Bubgon, Twelve Good Men, ii. 1 10). He completed by his friend, E. H. Marshall, was 
remained a liberal in politics through life, issued in the ‘ Golden Treasury ’ scries in 
but he abstained from supporting the party 1890. 

at the election of 1885, through fear of tho Greenhill died at his residence in The 
threatened discstablishmout of the church of Croft, Hastings, after a very short illness, 
England, and in 1886, when ho disapproved from syncope, on 19 Sept. 1894. Ho was 
of tile home-rule proposals. buried in the borough cemetery on 22 Sept., 

In 1851, mainly on account of his health, and a brass tablet has been placed to his 
Greenhill left Oxford and sett led at Hast ings, memory in St. Clement’s, his parish church, 
taking the practice of James Macknm[(j.v.J In 1810 he married Laura, daughter of John 
Here he became one of the phybioiaus of tho Ward, collector of H.M. oubtoms at West 
local infirmary, and took an aotivo part in OoweSj and niece of Dr. Arnold. By her, 
the work of various piiblio charities. In who died in 1882, ho had three sons and two 

1866 he published ‘ Observations on the daughters, of whom a son and a daughter 
Death-rate of Hastings’ in the first volume survived him. 

of the ' Journal of Public Health,’ conducted Greenhiil’s principal works are : 1. ‘ The 
byhisfrieud, (Sir) Benjamin Ward Eichnrd- Physiology of Theophilus, in Greek and 
son [q. V. SupplJ This subject ho pursued Latin,’ London, 1842. 2. ‘ Prayers for the 
in a paper on ‘ Hastings Parish Bogistors ’ in Medical Profesbion,' London, 1842, 3. ‘ Ad- 
the ‘ Sussex Arohffiological Collections,’ vol. vice to a Medical Student,’ London, 1843. 
xiv.(1862). Gceonlull's oarly invostigations 4. ‘ Advice to a Patiout in a Hospital,' pts. 
showed him how unhealthy wore many of the i. and ii., XiOndon, 1843. 6, ‘Sydenham's 
dwellings of the labouring olasses, and how Works in Latin' (^denham SocO, London, 
injurious their condition was to the pro- 1844. 6. ‘Life of Sir James Stonhouse,' 

sperity of tho town, then rising into public London, 1814. 7. ‘Life of Thomas Harrison 
favour as a health resort. With a view to Burder, M.D.,’ London, 1846. 8. ‘ Bhazes’s 
remedying some part of the evil, he founded Treatise on the Smoll-pox/ translated from 
in 1867 the Hastings Cottage Improvement tho Arabic into English, London, 1847. 
Society, which was worked as a company, 9. “’Apror ck toD OipavoO : Bread from 
sndalwayspaid a fair dividend. The society Heaven:’ Scripture Texts for every day in 
bought up, repaired, end improved, as fat thoyear, in Greek and English, 1872. 10. ) A 
as possible, old and insanitary dwellings, Form of Prayer to be used on the owning 
besides building new houeos upon approved of a new House, or Block of Buildings/ Lon- 
modern principles. He was aeorelory from don, 1873. 11. ‘A Classified List of the 

1867 to 1891. SoBucceaefulwaBtihisventaro Charitable Institutions of Hasting and St. 
that, with some of the original shareholders, Leonards,’ Hastings, 1873. _ 13. ‘The Con- 
he started a similar organisation, the London traet: Duty ondPleasure, Bight and Wrong,’ 
Labourers’ Dwellings Moiety, of which also Hastings, 1874 j 6th edit., London, 18^. 
he was eecretavy from 1862 to 1876. Lx IS. ‘ Sir Thomas Browne’s Beligio Medici, 
1881, on Gladstone’s recommendation, he Letter to a Friend, &c., and Christian Morals,’ 
was granted a pension of 60f. on the civil list. London, 1881. 14. ‘ Six Thomas Browne’s 
, Greenhill devoted his spare time to the llydriotaphia and the Garden of Cyrus,’ 
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London, 1896. To this Dictionary Ua con- 
tributed many articles. 

[Authorities referred to ahore ; Mciiioir, with 
portrait, by Sir B. W. Ilieh.irdbon, in the Aacle- 
piad, yol. xi. Bo. 42 ; Athenisuiii, 20 Sept. 1804 ; 
&imrdian, 26 Sept. 1804 ; Lancet, 20 Sept. 1804; 
private information,] E. Jl. M. 

GEEENWOOD, .TOSEril QOUQE 
(1831-1894), principal of t ho Owoiis Oollofto, 
Manchester, liorn in 1831, -was the son of tho 
ilov, .loaeph Greemvood, a conpfivgationalist 
miuislor at Potersfiold, llampshiru, and his 
wife Maria, whose maiden name wan Gotigo. 
At tho nge of fourteen he wa.s sent to Uni- 
versity College school, London, of whieli 
Thomas Hewitt Key [ij. v.] and Henry 
HEaldcu [n. V.] liad icoontly been appointed 
joint hean-maslcrs. Thence he proceeded to 
University Oollogo, London, In 1840 he 
graduated D.A. in tho university of London, 
witli honours in both classics and mathe- 
matics, gaining the univursily scholarship in 
the former subject of e.\'aminntion. 

A year before this his father had died, 
leaving tho young st iident rosponsible for a 
family of six younger cUihlrou. For several 
years he supported hiinsolf and ot lints by 
private tuition, and after a lime as an assis- 
tant master in his old solioul; during an 
interval lie aotud ns suhslituto for II wiry 
Malden in the Uroelt chair at UuiversUy 
Oollogo. In his day ho had fow superiors in 
London as a nrivalu tutor in the classical 
languages and literature, Oiieof hisaarliust 
pupils was Edward A. Leiitliam, who dedi- 
cated to him his striking ‘Tale of the groat 
Athenian llevolution — Ohurraiono ’ (1859). 
Greenwood had no time hiinsolf for Iho 
linxiirios of autliorship ; hut to this period of 
his life must have hulongcd liis lraii,slali(iii of 
llio ‘riioumalics of Hero of Alo-Mindrin,* 
edited by Eeimet Wooderoft[q.v.l(I8CI), and 
the first plan at least of bus ‘ Elwueuls of 
Greek Qrarainnr ’ (1867), an nUoinpt to siiji- 
plemont IlowiU Key’s apidieatirm of Iho 
* oriulo-l'orm system ’ to Latin grammar by 
completing Mill don’s fragmentary Greek 
grammar designed on the same principles. 

In 1860 Greenwood accepted (ho odor of 
tho chair of olnssi&s and Iiistory in tho 
nowly founded Owens Uollego at fifaucUostor 
[wo (iwiiNS, John). Ho thus bocaino iisso- 
ciiited at tho boginning of its career with 
this imjiort ant sorainary of higher inslrnc- 
lion, wliosc ultinmto success was largely 
owing to his porsoverauco and dovotiou. 

At first Iho oollogo failed to ostahlish a 
hold upon Mane.hosI er niid its district, and 
in Juljr 1857, when its fortunes wore almost 
lit their lowest ebb, Greenwood was ap- 
pointed to tho pviuoiimlship on the resigna- 


tion of this post by Alexander John 
[q.v.] Greenwood continued to lecture k 

soon aftor his appointment as nrofesJ,' 
subject of history had been detached 
his chair and assigned to Richard CoS 
Ohristio [q.y. Suppl.]j Latin and cloJcTl 
Greek wore later tranafewedto senarat^^!! 
fessors ; and during the ? P*®* 


wood rolained only the teaching of Grwi 
Testament ontioism. His teaching of this 
subject (afterwards oommemnraled hv th. 

ondnwment of a Grocnwoocl Greek Testament 

Iccburoship m tlio college) was, in accordance 
with the ayslom of the college, aa well « 
with his own disposition as a teacher, esstai 
tially confined to textual criticism. His 
private opinions wore t lirough life those of an 
orthodox but liberal churchman. 

Ill tlie earlier years of the eoUege Green- 
wood iidvooiilcd much change in the system 
of college teaching, in ordur to recommend it 
to Mnuchcstw' business men. In 1853 ho 
lind taken an iictivo part in opening classes 
for tho sclioolinnsters of primary schools- 
and having in 1858 become honorary secret 
l ary of a workiiig-muii’a college on the same 
lines as that of I he London college, opened 
a fow years earlier under the influence of 
Froduriok Dwiistm Mnurioo [q.v.], he was 
instnimonlnl in bringing about its arnalm- 
malion, in 1861 , with Owens College, of which 
for a long lime to come it formed an impo^ 
tnnt di’piirtmont . Within tho next feiv years 

atido in piiblio opinion and sentiment at last 

sot in at Mauclicster, which justified tho 
foundation, in the midst of a busy industrial 
comiiumity, of a place of lennung and te- 
noarcb, oduoiitionally equal to university re- 
qiiironionts. 'rhia growth of public interest 
and coiifidonoein tho college was largely due 
to tho aciontilio teaching of Sir noiiry Eoscoe 
and his colleagues; but great credit belongs 
(0 Urconwood for consistently mnintnining a 
duo balance botwocu the ulaims of tho older 
and tho, SR of tho newer branches of academic 
blndy. In tlicao ondenvours he was entirely 
nl one with Alfi-od Ncild, who during the 
gruator part of liis principalship presided 
over tho governing body of the college. In 
1867-71 a now ora in tho history of the col- 
logo hogau with tho movomont for Us extea- 
sum, in which, with Thomas Ashton and 
olhors. Greenwood took a prominent part, 
'Pho rosnlts wore ‘ the rebuilding of the ool- 
logo on a now site and scale, the entire re- 
casting of il.s conslitulinnal and admiuistra- 
tivo system, an oxtraordiimry development 
of its facilities for instructiou and research, 
and Hoiuuthing like a trebling of its financial 
rcBonvcus.’ ()u tho opening of tho new ool- 
logo buildings in 1873 tho principal delivered 
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TTTiiegs'On some Relations of Culture 
I^&calLife’ tainted in ‘Essays and 
A jJwsses br Professors and Lecturers of 
Kfns College,' 1874). In 1872 the 
Vuichester Medical School was incorporated 
S the Owens Colleffe, after negotiations 
S. which Greenwood displayed much tact; 
and two years later the new medical build- 


incs of the ooDege were opened^ 


The most important events in the history 
of the college during the later yeai's of 
Greenwood's official life were the admission 
ofwomen students into the coUego and the 
of the Victoria University, lie 
Tfgg no friend in principle to oonduoling the 
bieber education of women on tho same 
lines as that of men, and objected (at all 
events as a rule) to joint or _ mixed classes. 
Xhns he exercised a restraining influence 
upon tho settlement of the question at Man- 
efeterj hut he was fully awake to the fact 
that when the new Victoria University had 
opened its degrees to oil comers without dis- 
tinction of sex, women students could not he 
denied the necessary facilities for gaining 
them. So far as the departments of arts and 
science were concerned, this was to a very 
Inige extent accomplished during his prinoi- 
paUhip. Into the spirit of the foundation of 
the Victoria University ho from the first 
loyally entered, taking a chief part jn the 
n^otiations which in 1880 ended in the 
grant of a charter on federal jirinciples, the 
Owens College, however, remaining for four 
yeate the only college of the nniversity. 
He became its first vicc-ohancellor, holding 
the office till 188G for three successive 
neriode of two years, and warmly interesting 
mself in the determination of the exami- 
nations and courses of study in tho uni- 
versity, which largely occupied its earliest 
years. Ilis caution at times conflicted with 
the more boldly progressive policy uphold by 
the majority of his colleagues; but when the 
Victona University became federal in fact by 
theadmisBion of Liverpool University College 
and Yorkshire Oolloge, Leeds, he, with great 
circumspection, guarded the interests of 
Owens College. Towards the close of 1889, 
owing to failure of health, he resigned the 
principalehip which ho had held for thirty- 
seven years. Shortly afterwards he settled 
at Eaetboiirne, where he occupied himself 
with literary pursuits, including a revision 
of the text of Wordsworth, his favourite 
anther tlu'ough life. Ho died at Eastbourne 
on 26 Sept. 1894. 

In 1873 the university of Cambridge, 
whose chancellor, the seventh Duke of 
Devonshire, was also chancellor of the Vic- 
toria University and president of tho Owens 


College, conferred on Greenwood the hono- 
rary degree of LL.D., and in 1884 the uni- 
voraity of Edinburgh, on the occasion of its 
tercentenary, bestowed upon him a similar 
honour. He was twice married; first, to 
Elka, the daughter of John Taylor, a Uni- 
tarian minister in Manchester, by whom he 
left two daughters ; and secondly to Katha- 
rine, daughter of William Langton, manager 
of tho Manchester and SaUbrd Rank at 
Manchester. A portrait of him, by E. A. 
Partington, is in the Uwens College, 

[Obituary notice, Manchester Guardian, 
26 Sept. 1894; obitnery notice of the late 
Thomea Ashton, Miinchescer Guardian, 22 J.in. 
1898 ; Memoirs &a. of the Manchester Lite- 
I raryaud Philosophical Society, 1897-8; Joseph 
I Thompson's The Owens College, its Poundation 
and Growth (Manchester, 188(1) ; F. J. Eiirtog's 
The Owens College, Manchester, a Brief History 
of tho College, &o. (Manchester, 1000); private 
information and personal knowledge.] 

A. W. W. 

GREENWOOD. THOMAS (1700-1871), 
historian, horn in 1790, was the second son 
of Thomas Greenwood, a London murchant. 
He was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, graduating R.A. in 1816 and M.A. 
in 1831. He entered Gray's Inn on 14 March 
1809, and was called to the her on 24 June 
1817. IIo was appointed fellow and reader 
in history and polite ILtcrature in the uni- 
versity o£ Durham, and in 1886 he published 
‘The Mret Rook of tho History of the Ger- 
mans: Rnrbaric Period’ (London, 4to), in 
which he carried the history of the Gorman 
races from tho earliest times down to 772 
A.I). This immense work was tho result of 
prolonged labour. Its great hulk and the 
obscurity of tho Bubject prevented it from 
being widely known) but it has frequently 
proved a storeliouso to succeeding historians. 

In 1837 Greenwood was chosen bencher 
of Gray’s Inn, and from 1841 to 1842 he 
filled the office of treasurer. His work on 
the early history of the Germans led him to 
make roscarches into tho history of the Roman 
patriarchate, and eventually led to the pub- 
lication between 1856 and 1865 of the five 
volumes of his ‘Oothedra Petri: a Political 
History of tho Great Latin Patriarchate' 
(London, 8vo), in which he carried the his- 
tory of the papacy to the close of the ■pon- 
tificate of Innocent III. The work woe 
overshadowed by Doan Milman’s brilliant 
history of Latin Christianity (1855), but its 
thorough system of roferences must always 
give it value. While Milman wrote for the 
general student. Greenwood addressed him- 
self to tho mediraval scholar (cf. Saturday 
Revkio, 31 March 1860). Greenwood died at 
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14 "WoRtbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, London, 
on 1 Nov. 1871. 

Besides the works mentioned lie was the 
author of ‘ Position and ProsMcts o! the 
Protestant Churches of Great Britain and 
Ireland with reference to the proposal csta- 
hlishmont of a Boman Hierarchy in this 
Country,’ London, 1851, 8vo. 

[Groonwood’s Works; Boaso’a Modern Eng- 
lish Biography, 1802; Fostor's Griiy’s Inn 
Begistars, 1880.J E. I. 0. 

GEEGG, ROBEET SAMUEL (1834- 
1800), archbishop of Armagh, second son 
of John Gregg [q.v.], was born at the rectory, 
IGlsallaghau, co. Dublin, of which parish his 
father was then rector, on 3 May 1834. lie 
was educated at Trinity Collego, Dublin, 
where ho graduated B.A. with linnours in 
1857, and proceeded M.A. in 1800. in the 
same year Gregg was ordained for the curacy 
of Eathcooney, co.Oork, and tliroo years later 
was appointed iucumboiit of Ohnst Oluiroh, 
Belfast, an important euro whiuli brought 
him in touch with the working-class popular 
tion of tho north of Ireland. In 1803 ho 
returned to tho diocese of Cork as rector of 
Prankiiold and chaplain to his fatlici', then 
bishop, and in 1806 hecaiua rector of Car- 
rigroliane and precentor of Si. Eiim Barro’s 
Cathedral, Cork. I lore ho quicklj aomurod 
a high reputation for adminiRtrativo ability, 
as well as for tho qualities of so mid judgment, 
moderation, and good souse by which ho was 
subsequently distinguished in the episcopal 
oince. In the controversios which followed 
tho disusbablishnicnt of the frish church, 
particularly in regard to the revision of tho 
prayor-boo^t, Grogg look tho consorviitivo 
aide, but his influenco was uniformly p.’ccrtod 
in a oonoiliatory spirit. Gri'gg's principal 
service to his church at this tiino lay in 
devising for his own diocese of Cork tJio 
singnlarly suooossM financial plan which 
became tlie foundation of tho financial sys- 
tem of the disendowed church of Indnnd, 
and on this and other occasimis lie showed a 
remarkable talent for finance. Tn 1873 ho 
was preseutod by the univorsUy of Dublin 
with the degrees of B.D. and D.f)., in recog- 
nition of his services to tho church of Ire- 
land. 

In 1874 Gregg was appointod dean of 
Cork, and in the following year was se- 
lected bjr the Irish bishops to succeed Bishop 
O'Brien in the diocose of Ossory, Borns, and 
Leughliu. Grogg, at forty-one years of ago, 
thus became a member of the episcopal bench 
while his father was still bishop of Cork. 
On his father’s doatli on 30 May 1878, tlie 
synods of Cork, Gloyno, and Eoss at once 


selected l^egg to succeed him, 
of Cork, Gregg’s most noticeable vnfr 
m tbe completion of the beautiful 
of St. Finn Barro, whichXd 
dimiig his father’s episMpSJt 
over 100,000f. ; but f 
romitation not only for odinmH 
6 licieiicy, but for a statesmanlike S 
church problems which opened 
tho highost office in the Ir4 church Vlv 

deathin 1893 of Primate RoteTMl 

fq. V. Snppl.1 Gregg was selected to suS 
him as archbishop of Armajrh and nZ . 
of all Irolaud. He died at theffi? 
Armagh,_on 10 Jon. 1896, after seucelfe 
yoare’ enjoymont of tho primacy. ^ 
Gregg was not especiafiy remarkable eitlw 

rorthoologicolloarmngorforpulpiteloqueaffl 

and in the latter respect, as also intfe stS 
dohboration of his dsmeanour, presented . 
marked contrast to ths ardent t^pera^.! 
and irapotiinus eloquence of his Mcr Bn 
ho pqsBossod, in addition to marked admini. 
stralivo capacity ond practical sagsBitv in 
iinairs, that sort of silent andreservdpwff 
which enables some mon to exercise aU the 
authority of a loader without appearinc to 
load. Ills iiifluonco in tho general synod rf 
tho oluiroh of Ireland was at nU times ». 
tnarltttbln. Qrogg was married in 1863 to 
Elinor, daughter of John Hugh Biunbridm 
of Eraiikliold House, Cork, by whom he had 
two childi'on, both of whom survived hiai- 
Jolin William Gregg, Causestoivn Honse, 
Allihry, co. Moath, and Amy Elinor, wife 
of Canon R, WaMi, D.D., rector of Donnj- 
brook. 81io died in 1803. A portrait of Grew 
by ata])le8 is in tho Palace, Ajmagh, and 
anotlior, iioathumously painted, in thePalace, 
Cork. A memorial window was placed in 
Armagh Oatliudral. 

[Private information,] C, L F. 


GEEGG, WILLIAM (d. 1708), conspi- 
rator, of acottish origia,_ was in all proba- 
bility tho son of William Gregg, British 
envoy to Denmark, who died towards the 
cloBu of 1701, and was succeeded at Oopeie 
hagonhyJainiisyernou (d. 1766), eldest eon 
of iSoorolary Jamas Vernon [q. v.] Vernon 
a^ipears to liavo taken the young GrcTO into 
Ills Bcrvico as Boevetory, but had to wniias 
him, according to Burnet, ‘for his ill quali- 
tios.’ Novortholoss, when Robert Harley 
booanie Boci'otary of state in 1706, he not 
only appointed Gregg to an und^clerkslup 
in his oilico, but extended to him an ex- 
ceptional amount of confidence. That at 
any rate was one explanation; another was 
that Harley’s office was always in a state of 
the most complete disorder, and that papers of 
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(liaHwest import were open to the inspection 
if «arv clerk, doorkeeper, or laundress in 
JhB establishment. When, at the close of 
1-07 the antagonism between Godolphm 
iid fearley was at its height, and the whigs 
“jg intriguing to exclude the latter from 
thf, oounoU, intelligonce came from the post- 
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Ftenchminister, Chamillart, Had been opened 
noon advice received, and had been found 
t^ontain copies of important state papers ; 
a covering note indicated that the copies 
,reie sent by Gregg. Gregg was arrested on 
1 Jan. 1708, was examined by Sunderland on 
3 Jan. and forthwith committed to Now- 
Mts. 'ne was tried ot the Old Bailey on 
19 jan. for correspondence with Friuice, 
nleaded guilty, and was sentenced to death. 
The culprit pleaded in o.vtennation poverty 
and debt, blit swore positively that he had 
no participator in his crime. The whig 
leaders, however, eager to obtain matter 
against Hatley, wore in groat hopes that the 
nnfoTtunale man would say something to 
convict his chief of complicity. The House 
of Lords formed a committee of seven to 
examine Gregg, and placed upon it Somerset 
and two otlier dukes, besides Wharton, 
Townsend, Halifax, and Somers. The com- 
mittee went to Newgale on 7 Feb., and in- 
formed Gregg that if ho would make a full 
confeeeion he might rely upon tUo interces- 
sion of the house. 

In spite of the temptation thus dangled 
before him the poor fellow adhered manfully 
to the truth of his first statement. The 
committee had the cruelty to keep the con- 
demned man in suspense for throe mouths. | 
At length, in bitter disappointment at making 
no other discovery than tliat the business of 
the secretary’s oIHce was conducted in a 
strangely lax manner, they eout the queen a 
recommendation that the execution should 
take place. Gic^g was hanged at Tyburn 
on 28 April 17()8, and, having been quar- 
tered, his head was placed on Westminster 
Hall. Before ho met his fate he delivered 
a paper to the ordinary, in which he solemnly 
exoidpated Harley from all participation in 
his offence. He also left a letter, the con- 
trite tenor of which was warmly commended 
1^ Hearne. Harley, though he found it 
necessary during the second weelc in February 
1708 to resign his secretaryship, had the 
iperosity to allow the widow a pension of 
nfty pounds annually oat of his private 
purse. 

[The Addreee of the Lords concerning W, 
Gregg, 1708, fol.; P. Lorrain, Ordinary of 
Hewgate, his account of the Life and Death of 


W. Gregg, 1708 , Svo; A Copy of W. Gregg’s 
Paper delivered to the Sheriff's, s. eh. fol. 1708 ; 
A Letter to the Seven Lords appointed to examine 
Gregg, 1711 ; Homo Bemaiks upon ‘A Letter to 
the Seven Lords ’ by the Author of the Exami- 
ner (written or at least supervised by Swift), 
1711 ; Hoffman'e Secret Truneactioas during the 
Hundred Days Mr. W. Gregg lay in Newgate, 
1711 , and More Secret Transactions, 1711 , Svo ; 
Boyer’s Queen Auue, 1735 , pp. 317 - 18 , 333 , 368 ; 
Hearne’e Collections, ed. Doble, ii. 80 , 104 , 107 ; 
LnttreU’s Brief Hist. Belation, v. 180 , vi. 262 - 
297 ; Burnet’s Own Time, 1857 , pp. 821-2 ; The 
Examiner, Nos. 32 , 33 , and 40 (by Swift) ; Balpb’s 
Answer to the Dnehess of Marlborough ; Cld- 
mixon’s History, 1736 , iii; 397 : "Wyon’s Queen 
Anno, 1876 , ii. 10 - 12 ; Alison's Marlborough, i. 
362 - 3 ; Swift's Works, ed. Scott, ii. 388 sq., iii. 
422 , 481 , iv. 31 sq. ; Somers's Tracts, 1816 , xiii. 
66-117 (containing the Letter to the Lords, 
Swift's Answer, and Hoffman's Secret Transac- 
tions).] T. 8 . 

GREGORY, WILLIAM (1766-1840), 
Irish undcr-secrelary, was tho youngest of 
three sons of Robert Gregory, a member of 
a family sprung from an offshoot of the 
Gregorys of Sty voohale Hall, Coventry, who 
come to Ireland with Cromwell and settled 
in Tipperary. His father, Robert Gregory 
(1727-1810), himself a man of some mark, 
was chairman of the East India Company 
for three months in 1782, and member of 
parliament for Maidstone from 1768 to 1774, 
and for Eoohoatpr from 1774 to 1784 ; there 
is a portrait of him by Dance at the family 
scat, Coole Park, co. Galway, and a bust by 
NoUekens (Gent. Mag. 1810, ii. 385). 

William Gregory was horn in 1760 and 
educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1788 and M.A. in 1787. On 16 May 1781 
ho wae admitted student of the Inner iWple. 
In the Irish parliament of 1798-1800 he 
^peare to have eat for Forlarlington (Ojf. 
Met. ii. 090), and he served as high sheriff 
of CO. Galway in 1709. Though it does not 
appear that he had had any previous official 
training, Gregory was appointed in October 
1812 Civil under-secretary to the lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland (LnB 0 BLi.w,Zi 6 . Mm. Hib, 
iii. 106). There was at this time a military 
under-secretary as well, but in 1821 the two 
offices were united, Gregory holding both 
for ten years. In this position he enjoyed 
great authority os the confidential adviser 
and Dlose friend of successive viceroys and 
chief secretaries; was described by friendly 
oritics as 'tlia dry nurse ’ of young English 
statesmen ; and was credited by O'Connell 
and other hostile critics with being the real 
ruler of Ireland. He was on terms of warm 
intimacy with Sir Robert Peel during that 
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statesman’s long tenure of the oliief-secre- 
tarysMj), and, down to the date of Peel’s 
conversion on the question of Homan 
catholic emancipation, was his chief adviser 
on Irish aifairs. During the greater pnrt of 
Lord Liverpool’s premiership Gregory’s in- 
fluence at Dublin Castle was sujirnmp, but 
after the retirement of his friend William 
Saurinfq.v.] from tlie attorney-goniTalshiphis 
authority gradually waned. In 1827,vmen 
Lord Anglesey became viceroy in Canning's 
administration, it was thought inexpedient 
to continue Gregory in ollice, ITis resigna- 
tion was called for, and was actually placed 
in the lord-lieutenant's hands, and in antici- 
pation of his retirement Gregory was created 
a member of the privy ooimoif, besides «>- 
ceiving the offer of a bovonetcy, which ho 
declined. But Canning dying boforo his 
successor could be appointed, and ^Iho 
transient and urabarrassud pbanlom ’ of Lord 
Goderich [see llojuusoir, Fbmiubick JoiraJ 
vanishing uol'ore any fresh arrangomonts had 
been made, Gregory retained his olliee four 
years longer. ( in the return of Lord Angle- 
sey, however, Gregory’s career was quickly 
closed. Ho was removed from olUre in De- 
comhor 1831, and retired from jmblio life. 

In addition to his ollice of undor-aocrolary 
Gregory hold from Oclobor 18J3 tho post of 
ranger of the Phoenix Park, in which his 
official rosidoiice was sif uatod. G regory died 
there on 13 April 1840. I fo married in 1780 
Lady Anno Trcncli [rf. 1833), dnughfor of 
■William Power Keating, first earl of Olnn- 
oartyj by her he loft issue two sons, Kobert, 
father of Sir William Iluiiry Gregory [q. v. 
Suppl.], and William, roctor of Fiddown. 

‘ Though not at nil a brilliant man, Gregory 
possossea many high qualities — oxooUent 
judgment, sound sense, nltuiilion to businoss, 
and great oloariioss and accuracy in his tinins- 
actioii of it. . . . Few people liavo boon more 
popular in Ireland during so long a period 
of grout power. Though a lory of tho tories, 
ho was not disl'iked by those who ditfered 
from him In politics ’ {Autobwgmpliy of Sir 
William Gregory), His correspoiideneu from 
1813 to 1836 is preserved at liis seat, Coolo 
Park, CO. GalAvny. A selection from (lieso 
pajiers was published by Lady (4regory in 
1898, under tlio title of 'Mr. Gregory’s 
Letter-box.’ This volume, haside.s o.xhil)il- 
ing Gregory in tho guise 01 an able, shrewd, 
and coiisoiontiouR adviser of the Irish govern- 
ment, throws much light on a period of Irish 
history hitherto very imperfectly ill uininnted. 

[Mr. Gri'gory’s LoMor-bo.x, 1808 j Autobio- 
graphy of Sir William Gregory, 1804 ; Griulnali ! 
Oantubr. 1659-1803 ; Gout. Mng, 1810, i. 068; 1 
OoxiDspondonco of Sir Hobort Pool, vol. i. 1801; 


Corrospoiidoneo of jJaniol O’Ccnnalf'^^ 
Itoeollections of Lord Cfonourtv igin 
Landed Gentry ; information finm G et , 
Piokeriiig, osq., of tho Inner Temple!] 

GBISGORY, Sib WILLIAM HEVuv 
(1817-1893) g;overnor of Ceyloa, wS 
only son of iiobort Gregory of Coolo ku 
CO. Galway, by Elizabeth 6’llara of 
in the same county. He wos burn on 12 

1817 at tho under-secretary’s lodge. Pltrs^; 
Park, Dublin, tho residence ofU S 
fttllior, William Gregory [q.v. Siippl/S 
very small hoy lie mode the acquainting nf 
Richard Colley, Marquis Woltesley [q vf 
during his Irish viceroyalty, aud emmVd tie 
oflootioiiate friendship of that 
many of whoso letters arc printed in G^ 
gory’s autobiography. Gregory was educattd 
first at Mr. Ward’s school at Ivor, Buclioir. 
liamshiro, and afterwards at Harrow, wlZ 
ho oiitorod in 1831 under Charles Thomas 
Longloy fq.v.], who considered him tha 
cloverost boy hn ever bad under him. Ha 
gained tho Pool scholarship, and was head 

of the school before leaving for O.vford, At 
Christ Church, whence he inatrioulatod on 
6 J lino 1836, ho was less fortunate, running 
second for tho Craven soliolnrship in tiro 
HUcoosHivo years. Owing partly to ill-healtli, 
ho left Oxford wit bout a uegroe. But ho had 
laid at school the foundation of a huUuint 
schnlnrslii]), and ha was conspicuous among 
his contompornvios in parliauiout for his in- 
timale knowledge of the classics. 

Leaving Oxford in 1810 Gregory traroM 
abroad with liis parents for somti time. Ho 
liad u]) to this liino taken no serious interest 
in polil ics ; but in the spring of 1842 he was 
iiKluced to stand os tlio coiisorvativo can- 
didate for Dublin, and was returned by n 
large innjovily, duL'ualiiig Viscount Morpeth 
(ttfierwaKls the popular vl corny and Earl of 
Uailisle). Tho oluetion cost9,000f.,ofwhicli 
the chief item was n ‘ gratification for 1,600 
freemen at I)/. a head.' Though fortunate 
in being rutuTiicd at flve-niid-twenty for so 
imjiortant n const itumicy, Gregory was 
obTigod to give pledges to tlio extreme con- 
servative and Orange party, which were in- 
cnnsisteiit with his real convictions, and hy 
which ho siibsoquotilly felt himself con- 
siderably hampoi'i'd. Not withstanding that 
Ills attention to politics was at first rather 
spasmodic, Gregory wos soon looked on as 
among tho promising young mon of his day 
in the 1 1 ouao of Commons. lie was pope^ 
with all parlies and attracted tho attention 
and regard of men so difteront as Pesl, Dis- 
raeli, and O’Ooiinoll. lie supported Peel 
on the Mayuooth grant and in his corn-law 
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shortly^fore reel’s lo<>a of 
Cm 1846 was otfevod by the premier the 
?,ish lorJabip of the treasury, with the con- 
of Irish business in the House of Com- 
‘ ia the temporary absence of Henry 
SmFiennes Clinton, Lord Lincoln (after- 
wards Duke of Newcastle [q. v.L, then chief 
I^tarv. from parliament. Gregory was 
by bis friends, who feared the 
Saree of unprincipled olhoe-seeking, to re- 
fttse this offer, a decision he always deeply 
renetted and which bad an unfortunate in- 
fllMnce on his subsequent career. After 
Peel’s overthrow Gregory remained in nomi- 
nal opposition to the ministry of Lord John 
Kassel), but his sympathies were becoming 
more end more liboral. He took an active 
nart in February 1847 in the discussion of 
die Poor Relief Act, designed by the Bussell 
fflinisny to mitigate the misery caused in 
Ireland by the potato famine, and wae tho 
Ii nthnr of the ‘ Gregory clause,' which was 
mteuded to prevent the abuse of tho act by 
disentitling the possessor of more than a 
quarter of an acre of laud to eleemosynary 
assistance. He also procured the insertion 
of previsions for assisting emigration. At 
the general election of August 1 847 Gregory 
found that his liberaltendencioa hadalienutod 
many ^ his old supporters, and ho failed to 
secure re-election. lie was then nominated 
for his native county of Galway, hut, being 
insufficiently supported, withdrew his candi- 
dature, and for ten years mode no further 
attempt to enter parliament. In 1849 ho 
was appoinW high sheriff of Galway. 

Fertile next six years Gregory devoted 
himself almost exclusively to tho turf, for 
whidi he had early evinced a passion, and 
where he had won in his twenty-second 
year as much as 6,0001. on Coronation’s 
Derby. By 1863 he was obliged to sell two- 
thirds of the fine estate of 7,000f. a year, to 
which he had succeeded on tho death of his 
fatW in 1847. He visited Egypt in the 
winter of 1866-0 and Tunis two years later. 
Re printed privately in 1860 a narrative of 
both these journeys, in two volumes. Aftor 
this financial breakdown Gregory finally 
quitted the turf j hut heretainud his interest 
in racing matters to the close of his life. 
Not long before bis death he contributed to 
Mr. Lawley’s ‘ Bacing Life of Lord George 
Benjinch’ (1893) a number of interesting 
reminiscences of his career on the turf; and 
the editor, who appended to his account of 
Bentinck two valuable chaptcre on Ghregory's 
racing career, laments that Gregory, ‘ who 
knew the turf and all its intricacies as weR as 
Sir Walter Scott’s “ WiUiam of Deloraine ” 
knew the passes and fords of the Scottish 
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border,' and ' possessed the literary ability 
and keen insight into character requisite for 
the task,' could not be prevailea upon to 
write a history of the turf. 

At the general election of 1857, his affairs 
being by this time put in order, Gregory 
was returned os a liWal-conseri ative and 
supporter of Lord Palmerston for co. Gal- 
way. lie was re-elected for the same con- 
stituency at two successive general elec- 
tions, and continued to represent it until 
1871. During this second pei'iod of his ac- 
tive political life Gregory acquired a distin- 

S uished position in the House of Oommons. 

town to 1865 he ranked as a liberal-conser- 
vative, but after the death of Lord Palmer- 
ston, to whose viows his own approximated 
more closely than to those of any other 
statesman, ho formally joined the liberal 
party; and on Eaii Bussell's accession to 
the premiership in 1806 was offered office as 
a lord of the admiralty in the liberal govern- 
ment. This bo declined for private reasons. 
He was, however, opposed to the wide ex- 
tension of the iVanchise, and joined the 
celebrated Cave of Adullam [see Hobsuan, 
Edwaiu} ; Lown, Borub:^ in opposition to 
Bussell’s reform bill of 1806. He subse- 
quently supported Gladstone in his Irish 
church disestablishment measure and in his 
Land Act of 1870. Grerory held pronounced 
views on the subject of Irish agrarian legisla- 
tion, and in 186(f introduced a measure which 
anticipated in some of its clauses the pro- 
visions of the Laud Acta of 1870 and 1881. 
But it was in reference to matters connected 
with the relations between the state and art 
that Gregory was best known in parliament. 
In 1860 ho initiated a House of Commons 
inquiry, over which he presided as chairman, 
into the accommodation at the British 
Museum, and subsequently had much to do 
with the arrangemont and development of 
the South Konsiiigton collections. He was 
an ardent supporter of the opening of public 
museums on Sundays, look a keen interest 
in popularising the study of the arts, and for 
several years was regarded as the principal 
authority in the House of Commons on 
matters of this sort. In 1867 he was ap- 
pointed a trustee of the National Gallery, on 
the recommendation of Disraeli, whose re- 
gard, in spite of political disagreement, Gre- 
gory always retained. Thenceforward he 
took the keenest interest in the development 
and enlargement of the national collection, a 
task for which his fine and cultivated taste 
well qualified him. Sliortlv before his death 
be presented the gems of nis private collec- 
tion of pictures to the National Gallery. 

In 1871 Gregory wos appointed, on the 
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recommendation of Lord Granville, governor 
of Ceylon, having been sworn a member of 
the Irish privy coimcil eai'ly in the same 
year, and in January 1872 sailed for that de- 
pendency, in which he remained for over five 
years. In this position Gregory exhibited 
the highest administrative qualities, and his 
tenure of the governorship was one of un- 
interrupted success. lie ' spent more money 
on reproductive works tlian any other g<^ 
vernor, doing much to stimulate the culti- 
vation of cofibe and tea, and to improve the 
harbours of the island.’ He was also active 
in restoring the architectural remains of the 
ancient 'Kandyan kings. In 1870 ha received 
the prince of Wales in Colombo on the 
occasion of his visit to India, and was made 
JLO.M.G. A statue of Gregory stands hofoi’e 
the museum at Colombo. In 1877 he re- 
signed his office and returned to Ireland. 
Thenceforward Gregory took no active part 
in public affairs, though his interest in them 
remained keen. As an Irish landlord ho ap- 
proved Gladstone’s Land Aot of 1881. But 
he was stoutly opposed to the home-rule 
movement; and in 1881 ha printed privately 
a 'Confidential Letter,' in whioh ho com- 
bated the swaratisl aims of Parnell and hia 
followers. Ha had, however, a deep sym- 
pathy with oppressed nationalities, and with 
most aspirations for local indopeudenoe. He 
was in favour of the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the southern etalee during the 
American civil war ; and in 1882 ho ad- 
vocated the cause of Arab! Pasha in letters to 
the ‘Times.’ Subsoquontly to his retirement 
from the Ceylon government he paid throe 
visits to that island. In 1 889 he contributed 
to the ‘nineteenth Century’ an article on 
Daniel O’Connell, whom he had known well 
in early life. After 1890 Gregory's liealth 
gradually failed, and he died at. fit. George’s 
Place, London, on 6 Mareh 1892, from the 
efiects of a chill contracted when attending 
a meeting of tlvu trustees of the Kotioual 
Gallery. 

Qregoiy was twice married; fir.st, in 
January 1872, to Elizabeth, daughter of Hir 
William Olay and widow of James Temple 
Bowdoin, a lady ])oaseesed of considerama 
private fortune, who died in 1873; secondly, 
on 2 March 1880, to Augusta, youngest 
daughter of Dudley Persso of Koxborough, 
CO. Galway, who survived him with ono sun, 
William Bobert Gregory, 

Gregory was a man of groat natural abili- 
ties, real political talent, and marked personal 
charm, who, but for a certain inherent in- 
stability, might easily have attained to the 
most eminent political positions, lie was 
an excellent landlord, and enjoyed through 
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of his countrymen 

The main authority for Green 

is his autobiography, written fn 

ment between the years 1884 and IHOi^ 
published in 1894 by Lady Gregore^’n 
portrait prefixed to that work conrev?! 
somewhat erroneous impression ofhiaZJ 
which was slight and delicate, thonefiTj 
Lead was maBsive. ^ 

[Sit William Gregory, K.O.M.G ■ an 
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GREY, Sir GEORGE (1812-18081 L 
vornor of South Australia, of New z4rf 
(twice), and of Cape Colony, and prim 
minister ol New Zealand, was only mn af 
Lioiilenaiit-oolonel Gray of the SOtk foot 
regiment, and was bom on 12 April 1812 u 
Lisbon. Eight days pravionsly his fathet 
who commanded a division of the stonmnr 
party at tlio fall of Bndajoz, was mortally 
woimdod in the third assault there. Tto 
Oroy family, to whioh this officer helbnged, 
and which carriod on a banking business m 
London, was a branch of the Greys of Qioby 
now represent ed in the peerage by the Earl of 
Stamford. Young George Grey was Guested 
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survey, langnagos, and general Imowledra.’ 
11 e was grant ed a comniission in the 83rd feat 
hi 1 829, a liontunancy in 1833, and acaptaincy 
in 1839. In thn last -named year he sold bis 
commission and left thoarmy. 'WbilBasubai- 
tevn ho wos for four yoiurs quartered in Ire- 
land, whoro the distress and discontent of 
the peasantry made animpressiononbismind 
dee]) enough to alTeotUib aims and policy when 
governor and colonial reformer in after yeara. 
In 1836 Grey volunteered to explore the 
nortli-westorn coast of Wostem Australia. 
Tlie Royal Geographical Society accepted hia 
offer, and with a friend. Lieutenant Luabmg- 
ton, ho landed near Hanover Bay in Be- 
cembor 1837, Utterly ignorant of the Aus- 
tralian climate and natives, they began their 
journey in midsummer, and the party aufieted 
groat hardships from lioat and thirst, and in 
struggling over burning rocks and among 
broken scruh-covered gorges and_ hillsidea 
Tlioy discovorod a riverand some fairly useful 
country; but in a skirmish with a tribe of 
aggressive blacks, Grey was speared in the 
liip, and tliougli he shot his assailant and put 
llio other natives to flight, the wound was 
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myere enough to force him to abandon the 
!Ldition. A voyage to the Mauritius re- 
amei his strength, though for the rest of 
Us life the spear wound troubled him . Still 
w on exploration, be sailed from Perth in 
1889 with thirteen men and three whale- 
boats to explore the west coast north and 
south of Shark's Bay, The party was well 
equipped, yet met with even greater disasters 
^an me first expedition. After discovering 
tbe Gascoyne Eiver they found that the hulk 
of thw stores, which had been'placed on an 
■ islet off the shore, had been spoiled by a 
bunicsne. When they endeavoured toreturn 
to Perth by sailing along the surf-beaten 
coast, want of water forced them to try to 
land through the brealters. Both boats 
■ were wrecked. With hut a little salt meat, 

• darned flour, and arrowroot left, the party 
' started on S April to march on foot three 
Hundred miles to Perth. Grey walked into 
the town alone on the Slst, so haggard that 
fiends did not recognise Mm. The whole 
of his company had either flagged or lain 
down by the way utterly exhausted, though 
all but one were saved by rescue parties 
promptly sent to search for them. 

The courage, endurance, and humane care 
tbr followers and natives, which wore the 
best qualities displayed by Grey in theao 
unlucky journeys, reoommendod mm to Lord 
John Bussell us the right man for the diffi- 
cult post of governor of South Austrulia. 
That colony had been founded in 18S0 ; yet, 
owing to mismanagement and a partial and 
blundering apidication of Gibbon Wahefield’a 
land theones, its aettlei'S in 1841 were still 
crowded m and near Adelaide, where they 
hod been idling, hiclcering, speonlating in 
town lots, entertaining one another with 
champagne and tinned meals and preserved 
vegetables, and producing next to nothing. 
To provide employment, Grey's predecessor, 
Colonel Gawler, had erected a costly vice- 
regal residence and public offices, and, to 
meet this and other outlay, had drawn bills 
on the imperial treasury, which were dis- 
honoured._ By rigid economy Grey, who took 
the reins in May 1841, rsducod the colony’s 
expenditure, which had been 170,000f. the 
year before, to 80,000f. in 184 S, and drove the 
townspeople to the work of cultivating the 
land, His life was threatened and his house- 
holdboyeotted,hutgradnallyhisllrmn6sspro- 
vailed. The home government lenltheocdony 
some necessary mon^s, and the settlers be- 
gan to grow food. The discovery of copper 
at Burra Burra and elsewhere made an end 
of depression, and when in October 1846 
Grey was shifted to New Zealand, it could 
he claimed that the clouds hod passed away 


from South Australia, and that in no small 
degree his good sense and resolution had 
brought about the change. He had shown 
humanity to the aborigines, interest in educa- 
tion, and opposition to religious ascendent. 

An even harder task awaited him. In 
New Zealand the mistakes and misfortunes 
which had marked the birth of South Aus- 
tralia had hsen repeated, and to them had 
been added an unsuccessful war with a 
portion of the native race. The troops in 
the colony were but a handful, and the war- 
like Maori tribes, if united, could have 
swept tbe settlers into tbe sea. Grey reached 
Aumdand in November 1846 to find con- 
fusion and desiiair. The coloniol offioe, 
however, supplied him with the men and 
money which they had withheld from his 
predecessors, and the capture of the pa (stock- 
ode^ of the insurgent chiefs, Hekd and £a- 
witi,_soon gave peace to the moat disturbed 
districts, though petty hostilities dragged on 
for some two years m tbe Wellington pro- 
vince. Grey cleverly seized the well-known 
cMef, Bauparah^ believed to ba seoretly the 
instigator of atrife, and detained him in hon- 
ourable captivity. By employing the natives 
on wages ot road making, by ostentatiously 
honouring friandly chiefs, by discounte- 
nancing land-grabbing, and encouraging in- 
dustry among the Maori, Grey was able to 
gain remarkable influence over tbe race. He 
purchased large areas of their land for settle- 
ment, but refused to sanction any infraction 
of their treaty rights. It was partly for this 
last reason that he took the responsibility of 
refusing to put into force tho ronstitutioii 
sent out to Mm from Downing Street in 
1848, under which self-government wos to 
be granted to the New Zealand colonists. 
Though the settlers resented this, they 
prospered under Giray’s autocratic rule, 
which lasted until December 1868, when he 
was sent to govern Cmie Colony. Before 
departing from New Zealand he shared 
in drawing up the free constitution fliully 
granted to that colony, a feature of which was 
the establishment of six provinces with large 
local powers. He wos made H.C.B. in 1848. 

In Cape Colony Gtrey was successful in 
averting a Hoifir invasion on a large scale by 
capturing certain of the chiefs in a fsshion 
Bomewhatsimilar to the seizure of Bauparalia. 
Afterwards, when starvation and disease had 
broken the strength and spirit of the Baf- 
frorian tribes, he dealt kindly with them and 

g ained their confldoiice. At the some time 
e strengthened and extended the colony by 
the introduction of the German legionaries 
and other German settlers. To aid this work 
he twice pledged Ms private credit, a step 
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he had also once tolceu to complete an im- 
portant land purchase in Mow iSealiind. Jly 
the Dutch also he was liked and truslod, so 
that in 1 868 he successfully medi ated between 
the Free State Boers and the Busiitos, and 
in the same year was able to inform the 
Cape parliament that the Volksraad of the 
Orange River Free Slate had passed resolu- 
tions in favour of fodei'ation with Cape 
Colony. Unhappily the colonial oifico, of 
which young Lord Carnarvon was then poli- 
tical under-secrotai'y, feared South Afncan 
union, and took umbrage at Grey’s encourage- 
ment of it without ollicial permission. Jjord 
Carnarvon, in his own words, thought Grey 
a dangerous man. In J une 1859 the coloniid 
secretary, Sir Edward Bnlwer Lytton, re- 
called him in a despatch which, however, 
recognised his abilities, cndowiuonts, and 
lofty aims. Grey always assorted that Queen 
Victoria protested against his dismissal and 
approved of his South African policy, bluch 
exasperated ho returned to England, after 
quitting Cape Town amid general expressions 
of esteem and regret. Before he reached 
home, however, the Dorliy ministry had 
fallen, and the Duke of Nowcaslle coming 
to the colonial oflice reinstated Grey, alhoit 
with instructions to abandon his federation 
policy. 

A creditable episode in Grey’s Soulh Afci- 
con service was the vigour ond promplitudo 
with which ho sent help to India in the 
crisis of the mutiny. A despatch sent him 
from Lord Elphinslono at Bombay apprised 
liim of the outbreak. Ho at once sent olF 
two battorios of artillory, a large qnaniily 
of military stores, 60,000f. in specie, and as 
manyhoraos as ho could collect, lie also 
induced Colonel Adrian Hope, when with 
the 93rd regiment he put in at Capo Town 
on liis way to Singapore to join Lord Elgin 
in tho ChinoBO war, to divoi't his voyago to 
Calcutta. Grey afterwards scut a delach- 
ment of the German legion to India, and 
emptied his own stablos in his eiTorta I 0 pro- 
vide horses for the East. In his anxiety to 
send help to India ho did not hesitate to 
weaken. the dofonslve strongthof Cape Colony; 
but by personal visits and appeals mado to 
the more powerful Kafliir chiefs no so wrought 
upon them that they refrained from taking 
any advantage of the position. Among the 
journeys he took for this purpose was one 
into Basutoland, where he conferred with tho 
celebrated Mosbeshin bis bill fortress, Thaba- 
Bosigo. 

In 1881 the colonial oflloo for the fourth 
time sent Grey to fill a post of oxoeplional 
diflleulty, For seven years after his depar- 
ture from Now Zealand peace had been main- 


strained. The natives formed a leam 
oppose further sales of land, elected fir 
andw'ere carelessly allowed to huyeul ^^ 
gunpowder. In 1860 war hroke^ onl,^ 
the sale of a piece of land at Waitaif ” 

Taranaki After a year of figh^alS 

was patched up, but the sitnationWto 
of danger and Grey was sent to saveT 
He did not succeed ; for, though ha iravp 
the disputed land atWaitara,hew(«inaM5 
to rogoin the conhdonee of the Maori No, 
had the governor any longer complete 
sonal control of the colony’s natiw pofiev 
He had to act on the advice of ministers and 
with his ministers Grey was not olwava m 
cordial terms. Moreover, in the decai be. 
tween 1880 and 1870 the New 
ministries and colonists wore usually out of 
harmony wilh tho colonial office. Ore. 

sympnlliisod with tho colonists, and hia ks 
lations with Downing Straet grew lis and 
less happy. To this unpleasantnesswaaaddfd 
that oniiBod by his quarrels with General 
Cameron and General Ohnte, the oIBcerawbo 
cominandod in New Zealand during the war- 
fare which bwke out in July 1863 and 
lasted about four years. General Cameron 
was not only uUevly without local know- 
lodge, but lacking in energy. Greynrged 
him to take more vigorous action, and, when 
the general declined in 1866 to attack tka 
strong Weraroa pa, marched against it and 
took it himself. This achievement hastened 
Cnmeron's resignation and also embittered 
fooling at tho war oilico against the governor. 
To his cliflicultles was added objection 
taken by tho colonial oflice to t^ confisca- 
tion of throe million acres of land belonging 
1 0 insurgent tribes — an act assented to bjr 
the governor — and also to the tone of certain 
of his despatches. In 1867 the rebels had 
boon repeatedly beaten, and fighting ceased. 
It was then that tho Duke of Buokingkam 
wrote from the colonial office curtly mfotm- 
ing Grey, at tho cud of a letter on other 
matters, that tho name of his successor 
would bo communioated to him. 

Tochnically, Grey was not recalled; &r 
bis term bad expired by eilluxion of fime. 
Bnt the letter could have but one meaning— 
that his career in the impoticl service was 
endod. In New Zealand tnis treatment was 
hold to he discoiu’teous and unjust. The 
colonists and their parliament believed he 
had been sacrificed for befriending them, and 
they hastened to show to Grey many puUio 
tokens of sympathy and gratitude. 

In March 1868 Grey, on the arrival of his 
Buocossor, Sir George Bowen [q. v. Sappl.], 
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retired to Kiiwan, a pleasant island in the fourteen years t?Moh he spent in the Honsa 
Haoraki Gulf, which he had purchased and of Representatives afterwards he never 
which he had made interesting by planting, heartily co-operated with the radicals or be- 
oardening, and the acclimatising or foreign came reconciled to those who led them. 
MBS flowers, and animals. After a stay of Treated with the most marked deference by 
some' months he sailed to England, where, the house, to which he was always re-elected 
after interviews with lha Duke of Bucking- almost without opposition, his influence 
ham and Lord Granville, which did not lead both there and in the colony nevertheless 
to a reconciliation with the colonial ollioe, ho dwindled. In 1890, however, he proposed 
stood at Newark as a liberal candidate for and. carried tbe completed form of manhood 
theHoitse of Commons. The oflicial liberals, suflrage, and in 1891 he enjoyed a triumph 
however, did not want him in English in Australia, where, os one of the New 
politics, ond in order not to split the liberal Zealand delegates, he was a striking figure in 
vote he withdrew. BoiJi on the platform the federal convention. There he made a 
and in writing he was active from 1808 to stand, and a successful ntand,for‘One-man- 
ISTOiaopposingMr. Qoldwin Smithand the one-vote,’ and fought, not successfully, to 
‘LittisEngland’schooliinprotestingagomst have the governor-general elected by the 
the severance of England from her colonies, people of the federation. After addressing 
and in advocating a system of state-aided large meetings in Victoria and New South 
emigration from the mother country, by Wales, ha was welcomed with enthusiasm 
^bich tbe poor should be helped to settle in his old colony. South Australia. In the 
on colonial waste lands. In 1871 he returned progressive movement of the last decade in 
to New Zealand and lived quietly atEawau, New Zealand he took no share, except as an 
studying, collecting books, and showing occasional critic, and in 1894, quietly and 
hospita&y, until in 1874 he consented to withoiitanysortof notice, quitted the colony 
enter New Zealand politics, and was chosen to spend the rest of his days in London, 
superintendent of the province of Auckland After his arrival in England he was made a 
and member of the Ilouse of Representa- privy councillor, but increasing feebleness 
fives for Auckland Oity. With eloquence hindered him from playing any further public 
and dasb, but without success, he led the part. Ho died of senile decoy on SO Sept, 
opposition to the centralist party, which 1898, and waa buried in St. Paul's (lathe- 
abolished in 1876 the colony’s provincial in- dral, where a public funeral was given him, 
stitutions. Thereafter a radical 2 >arty formed Before and after leaving Cape Colony Grey 
round him, and in 1877 ho became prime presented to tbe Cime Town public library 
minister. Tbe reforms for which he and his his own collection of hooks and manuscripts, 

J rincipal lieutenants, ^ir) Robert Stout and then said to be tbe most valuable private 
bin Bollance [q. v. Suppl.], strove wore — library in the aouthom hemispbere, Eor 
adult ftanebise (to describe which Grey in- this the Capo colonists sot up his statue 
vented the term ‘One-man-one-vole’), tri- close by the library hall. During the next 
ennisl parliaments, the taxation of land twonty-llvo years lie again got together a 
values, the leasing instead of the sale of fine collection of books, and these, with 
crown lands, compulsory repurchase of pri- some interesting manuscripts, he gave to the 
rate estates, the election of the governor by city of Auckland, where a hall was built to 
the colonists. All these except the last have receive them, (drey’s own writings were 
been carried; but none were carried by the ‘Vocabulary of the Aboriginal Language of 
Grey ministry. That, after two inolFec- Western Australia ’ (Perth, Western Aus- 
tual years of uneasy life, was brought down tralia, 1880, dto) ; ‘Vocabulary of tbe Dio^ 
mainly by the unpopularity of its land tax lects of South-western Austraha’ (2nd edit, 
and by a commercial crisis, for which it was London, 1840, 12mo) ; ‘ Journals of Two Ex- 
in no way responsible, hut which occurred peditions of Discovery in North-west and 
in 1879, and the eflcct of which did not en- Western Australia in 1837-8-9, by Captain 
tirely ^ss away for sixteen years. Grey G. Grey, Governor of South Australia,’ Lon- 
was nob a successful prime minister. He don, 1841, 2 vols. ‘ Polynesian Mythology 
quarrelled with his ablest supporters, put his and Ancient Tradiuonal History of tbe New 
trust in incompetent men, showed little ap- Zenlaud Race (English and Maori),’ London, 
titude for the conduct of parliamentary 1666, 8vo ; 2nd edit. Auckland, 1886j 8vo. 
business, and managed to create the impres- Much the most important of these is the 
sion that he was a careless and ignorant tolume of Maori legends, gathered and trans- 
finsneier. After tlie fbll of his ministry his lated in such leisure os he could find during 
followers deposed him from the leadership, his first governorship of New Zealand. 

This he did nqt forgive, and all through the Good ap some of his writing was, he was 
TOL. XXII.— BUP. , 8 
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a better speaker than 'writer, and on the 
platform reached at moments a very high 
level indeed, in spite of faults of voguenesb, 
prolixity, and a too deliberate utterance. 
Ungifted'with, incisiveness, analysing power, 
Or command of detail, he usually tailed in 
debate j but his ability to sway crowds was 
at times remarkable, and was gained without 
recourse to vulgar methods, for his dreamy 
eloquence was never marred by coarseness, 
violence, or personal abuse. l!ha mark was 
often missed, but the aim was always hi^h. 
His moat striking personal characteristics 
were, perhaps, cool courage and absolute self- 
confidence, masked by a manner courteous to 
the verge of deference, llis opinions wore a 
curious compound of democratic idealism akin 
to Jeffersotrs, and a species of pacific im- 
perialism, Against noble aims and a real 
love of lofty principle, against a life unt ainted 
by corruption or the grosser forms of self- 
seeking, must be sot notable faults — the 
faults of a bold temperamunt and of an acute 
man of action, most of whose life was passed 
in command or controversy. lie was wilful, 
quarrelsome, jealous, and ovor-foud of finesse 
Ml ings which had their full share in ciitl ing 
short his oilicial career, in isolal inghim during 
many years of liis life, and in hindering him 
from receiving a full measure of reward for 
the solid services ho rendered to the empire 
and its southern colonics. 

Grey married, in 1830, Harriet, daughter 
of AdmirU It. W. Spencer, IC.JI., at that 
time government resident at Albany, "West 
Australia. The only child of the union, a 
son, died in infancy at Adelaide. Tlie mai> 
riilge was not happy ; hut Sir Gcorgo and 
Lady Grey, after a separation lasting lor 
many years, wore reconciled some eighteen 
months before her death. She died only a 
fortnight before her hushand, 

A portrait of Groy, painted by Sir Hubert 
Ilerkomer, K.A., is in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London, 

g teos’s Life and Times of Sir Qoorgo Grey, 
.B., 1892; Ileviowof IWiewB (Austrulii'diui 
edit.), Aug.-Sepb, 1892; Millie's Chats with the 
great Pto>Oonsal, 1899; Times, Daily News, 
AVasIminstBr Oareltc, Otago Daily Times (Noav 
Z ealand), 21 Sept. 1808; Keriew of lieviovi’s, 
Pebraary 1807 ; Meuuell’s Dictionary of Aus< 
tralubian Biography, 1802; Gisborne’S New 
Zealand Billers and Statesmen, 1807, 2ud edit.; 
Beevos’S Long 'Whitft Cloud, 1898; Pox's War 
in New Zealand, 1806 ; Froudo’s Occaiiu, 1888 ; 
Busden’s Now Zealand; Uowitt's History of 
Discovery in Austi'nlia, 1866; Muiidy's Our 
Antipodes, 1 862 ; Dutton’s South Australia and 
its Minos, 1816 ; Chase's Capo of Qood Hope, 
1860; J. Oollior’a Sir George Grey, an historical 
biography, 1909.] 'IV, P. B. 
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Grey, second Baric 

fq. vA was horn on 28 Dec. 1802 
m Norlliumberland. Ha w«« ^ 



look an active part C'the da£rT.!l! 
Union Society, and was elected its^sJ?! 
in 1822. Ifrom 1800 until hia sueoSS^ 
his father’s earldom he was kuoTra as W 
count ITowick. * 

At the general election in 1828 ha Ttm 
returned for Wmcholsca inthewhigintei^ 
on 9 June, and sat for this borough till iS 
He made his flret speech in the Housrof 
Commons on the recommitment of the Bust 
Retford diBlranohisemont bill, andpponased 


deal wilhpnrliameutaiy oorruption. IlealM 
showed himself early in his pariiamentatT 
career to be a si rong supporter of catholit 
emancipation, and in the reform bill de- 
bates proved on aolive advocate of reform 
Prom the first he took up a somewhat indei 
pendent position in party poUtica, and ca 
4 i’ob. 1830 he saved Wellington’s eiiwiri 
Blral ion from defeat by speaking and Votimr 
against what he regarded as a purely ftctioiS 
nineiidinont (Walpoid, Biat. ii. 636). Oa 
8 Aug. 1880 he was returned ibr Higham 
P’errers, and was appointed under-secretair 
for the colonies in his father’s adminietia- 
tion. Iniluoncod by Walrefleld’a sohemei 
for colonisation [see Wakotiem, Bdwaiii 
Gjiiuon], he introduced an emigi'ation bill 
in 1831, and wa.s one of the first to oppose 
the making of lorgo grants of land in the 
colonies. 1 Us policy on this head took the 
form of alienation m moderate amounts to 
j^rivate persons and the establishment of a 
fund for promoting emigration out td the 
price realised. 

On t) May 1831 he was returned for North- 
umberland, and on 16 Dec. 1882, after the 
reform bill, for the north division of the 
county, which seat ho held till 1841. la 
1833 he resigned his olHce in consequence of 
the cabinet bein^ unwilling to undertake 
imlnediate emancipation of we slaves in the 
WoBt Indies. He spoke on 28 April 1833 
against Stanley’s proposolB for a twelve 
years’ opprentioeship {Hansard, xvii. 1281). 
lie was generally snpporled by the aboh- 
tioniets, and his attitude brought about the 


twelve to seven years. His exetoiae of in- 
dopondonCe was condoned, and he again held 
pImo in Lord Grey's administr»tioftq8'w4®^ 




retaty for l»onie affairs from January to 
Mt 18W. In the Melbourne ministry he i 
was admitted to the cabinet with the office 
of secretary at war, 18 April 1836, and was 
oteated a privy councillor. Ha supported ^ 
Lord John uussell's motion ooneerning the 
Itish church, and his disapproval of the 
alterations to the Irish corporation bill made 
in the second chamber was so pronounced 
that he is reported to have tallced of the 
poasibilitv of the ‘lords being swept away 
Lte chrf' (G1EBVILI.B, Marmin, l. ui. 290), 
an error in judgment which he lived to rec- 
tify. In the difficulties with Oanada in De- 
cemW 1837 Howiok dissented from the 
coursi followed by the cabinet in with- 
^awing the revenues from colonial control 
and in suspending the constitution, and only 
way after ineffectually threatening re- 
signation (S. WAirotn, Life of Lord J. 

i. 294). Lord Glenelg ha regarded 
as incompetent, and he wrote to Lord Mel- 
hourne on 27 Leo. 1837 expressing the need 
{lit change at the colonial office (Melbourne 
Papert, ed. Lloyd Sanders, p, 381). Again, 
in January 1839, he announced his intention 
of resignation, as he was dissatisfied with 
the colonial secretary’s proposals for dealing 
with the West Indian crisis (ib, i. 313). At 
the crisis created by Groto’s motion with 
rogard to the ballot (Juno 1839) llowidc, 
though opposed to such legislation, was in 
bvour of freedom for both oabinet and parly 
to vote according to individual opinion. In 
August the suggestion was made by Lord 
John Russell that he should be given the 
post office and called to the House of Lords; 
he, however, preferred to retire from the 
ininiBtrjf(Ton'BiiN8, Melbourne, ii, 310; Man- 
mi, h, 768), especially objecting to the 
appointment of Roulett Thomson as go- 
vernor of Canada. Though now out of ollioe, 
hia interest in parliamentary politics did not 
slachsn, and his amendment (Hansard, Ivii. 
1078) to the Irish franchise bill in 1841 
resulted in the defeat of the government 
(Wuronn, Hist. iii. 623) and the ultimate 
abandonment of the bill. 

At the general election in 1841 Howich 
lost his seat in Northumberland, but on 
September 1841 was roturned for Sunder- 
land, His views with regard to free trade 
were at tliis time fdr in advance of those 
of his party. Though on 18 Feb. 1889 he 
jiad voted with the whole cabinet except- 
ing Potilett Thomson against YiUiera's mo- 
tion to take evidence oh the operation of the 
com laws (Hansard, xlv. 160), hd, In 1848, 
made his motion for invesiagating existing 
causaa of distress the occasion for setting out 
at length the argument in favopp of free 


trade Though the motion was lost, his 
argument, in which he stoutly maintained 
protection of every kind to be robbery of the 
community at large, created a considerable 
impression. Howick's clear and decided 
views served to dispel Lord John Russell's 
doubts on the suffiect in 1846, and he laid 
down as one of the guiding lines of policy 
for his party the viciousness of ‘the whole 
principle of what is called protection’ (^letter 
from Lord Ho wick to Lord J. Russell jl6 Dec. 
1845, English Historical Hemeio, i. 126). 
Having been raised to the House of Lords 
by the death of hia father (17 July 1846), 
the new Earl Grey was immediately recog- 
nised as the active leader of his party in tbs 
second^ chamber. Hence his objection to 
serve in a cabinet with Lord Palmerston 
as foreign secretary in December 1846 proved 
fatal to Lord John Russell’s attempt to form 
an administration. This action was due 
entirely to hia distrust of PalmerMon’s 
management of foreign affairs, especially 
with regard to France (ib. p. 124), On the 
successful formation of the admaniatration 
six months later, in Juno 1846, Grey with- 
drew his opposition to Palmerston as foreign 
secretary, owing to the necessities of the 
situation, and himself took office as secretary 
for the colonies, ‘the two ministers working 
together as if they had ever entertained the 
highest opinion of each other’s good temper 
and discretion’ (OA.iarB£i.L, Autobkg.^. 11). 
He held the post for nearly six years, from 
June 1846 to February 1862, and during 
this period led the debates in the Lords 
for the government, Grey’s conduct with 
regard to the colonies was chiefly governed 
by his belief in free trade and representative 
institutions, and his desire to lessen the re- 
sponsibilities and expenses of the mother 
country. Somewhat unsympathetic, and on 
all occasions didactic and dogmatic, he has 
been termed ' singularly unhappy in his man- 
agement of colonies ’ (Eobbiok, British Colo- 
nial Bolicy, p. 318). He was, however, wise 
enough not to force his favourite projects 
against decided expressions of colomal feel- 
ing. His elaborate scheme for the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, put forward in 1846, 
being found not workable, a bill was passed 
suspending the constitution for five years 
fsee Ghht, Sib Ghoeod, Suppl,][ In 1847 
he attempted unsuccessfully to impose his 
favourite idea of making munimpalitues the 
constituent bodies for representative assem- 
blies, but withdrew the scheme on opinion 
in the Australian colonies proving adverse. 
Failing absolutely to appreciate the growing 
feeling against transportation, he instituted 
towards tUo beginning of 1848 a ticket-of- 
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leave system and revoked tlie order in eoiin- 
cil of 1840, by wMeli New South Wales 
had ceased to be a place for the reception of 
convicts {Colonial PoUet/,\\. 43-4); his at- 
tempt also to land convicts at Cape Colony 
in 1849 was much resonlud, and would 
doubtless have been ootively resisted if en- 
forced. He was possessed with the idea 
that it was practicable to give representative 
institutions and then stop without giving 
responsible government {Letters of Zord 
Blaohford, ed. Mnrindin, 290). In his des- 
patch to Governor Harvey on the granting 
of constitutions to Nova Rcntin and Now 
Sriinswick in 1848 ho urged him ‘to ab.stain 
from going further than can be avoided 
without giving up the principle of exoontive 
responsibility "(Com. Pap. 1847 -8, v. 42-77). 
In 1848 a charge was made against the 
colonial secretary by Lord George ilentinck 
in the House of Commons of luiving misled 
the committee of inquiry on the subject of 
West Indian distress by withholding papers. 
Grey defended himself in the Lords, pledg- 
ing his honour that the omission was acci- 
dental; but, however unjustified the charge, 
the awkward fact of omission was made 
much use of by his opponents and critics 
(WAKEmrai), Art (tf Colonisation, p. i 
248). _ ' 

In the beginning of 1849 the colonial ^ 
secretary revived the committee of the privy i 
connoil for trade and foreign plantations as ' 
a deliberative and advisory body (seo his 
Colonial Policy of the A dminisiration of Lord 
J, Rusaelt, ii. 91), and the constitutions 
drafted for the Australian colonics in 1830, 
and for the Cape Colony in 1851, were 
framed in tho first instance at tlio rocoin- 
mendation of this body. In iSoutli Africa 
Grey acquiesced unwillingly in Sir Harry 
Smith's cslablishmeiit of tlio Orango Itiver 
sovereignty ‘ on condition that tho raaiuigc- 
mont of their own concerns, with tlie duty 
of providing for their own defence and for 
the payment of tlie expense of the s^'stoin of 
government, should he thrown entirely on 
tho emigrant llocrs, and on the native tribes 
among whom tlioy arc settled’ {Corresp. 
relative to the State of the Kaffir TrUies, 
July 1848, p. 68). Ilia view was that ‘if 
the majority of tho inhabitants would not 
support the authority of tho roaidont, ho 
must be withdrawn ’ {ib. February 1852, p. 
24S1, and he held the opinion that it would 
be far better for this country if the British 
territory in South Africa was confined to 
Cape Town and to Simon’s Bay ( Cbfon. Policy, 
2nd. ed. ii. 248). This doctrine of colonial 
administration roaulted in the rocall of Sir 
Harry Smith. Groy, howovor, deserves the 


Mtire credit of the appointment of Lori 
Elgin as governor of Canada. In ord«S 
secure the best man for the worldngdf 
a dangerous situation, the colonial aeWan 
showed himself superior to party S? 
and his matructinns as to the polievtoV 
pursued (Omit, Colonial Policy, i. 2® oaij 
were statesmanlike and wor% of the'om 
sion. On the riots at Montreal followia" 
Lord Elgin B consent to therebalhonloasi 
indemnity bill. Lord Grey defended in tlb 
House ol I.ords the governor-general’s ac 
tion, and declared that the pTint.ip ]|, j 
responaiblo government was the only noj. 
siblo method of administration for CanadaT 

In 1863 he published ‘The Colonial Po- 
lioy of Lord John IlusselVs Administration’ 
(9 vole.) in tho form of a series of letters ad- 
dressed to tho late prime minister; therein 
he boasted that during his period of office a 
i-emavknble dovulopment in both the popn- 
liilion and tho rosources of tho colonieXd 
taken place, a commercial revolution deeply 
aflecting tho colonies had been safely passd 
llirough, and a great reduction of the coki- 
iiial charges imposed on the treasury had 
boon eflbctod {Colonial Policy, ii. 303). He 
was also satisfied that the granting of the 
nuinngemont of their own affairs had not 
inluriei'ud with tho maintenance of the wel- 
fare of tho iimpiro as a whole, and exhiMM 
no synipiithy with those members of his 
jiarty who looked forward to the severanco 
of colonial t iee with an easy as&urnnce; such 
an event ho regarded ‘ as a grievous calamity, 
lowering by many stops tho rank of this 
00111111 ^ among the nations of tho world' 
{ib. p. 305). lie maintained that parlia- 
ment by adopting froo trade had not aW- 
doned tho duly and posver of regulating the 
commercial policy of the British empire, 
and ill later years considered that the sur- 
roiulur of authority by the imperial govern- 
ment and tho consequent abandonment by 
British colonics of the firee-trade polii^had 
been injurious to the whole empire (see hts 
Commereial Policy of the British Cohniei 
and the McKinley Tariff, p._ 17). 

In Lord A herd oon’s coalition ministry of 
March 1852 Groy was not included) and 
although liis in torost in politics never flagged, 
bo did not sit in another cabinet. From the 
spring of 1852, when ho withdrew from the 
colonial ollloo, until his death, forty-two 
years later, he played the part of witio to 
both parties, and in consequence received the 
support of neither. Alwoys opposed to the 
Crimean war, ho resisted Gladstone’s pro- 
posals for increased income tax and the issns 
of exchequer bills ; but his motion in the 
ITouso of Lords, 26 May 1866, in praisB of the 
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eendour and pacific apirit of the RussUn 
^neror excited such general opposition that 
fhe vote was not pressed. In aundar fashion 
in 1867 he condemned the Chinese policy of 
Se ffovernment, maintaining that from the 
first it should have been conciliatory, but 
his views were not accepted in the House of 
rirrds. He vigorously pronounced against 
the annaxation of Nice and Savoy by Prance, 
and urged lie government to do their utmost 
to prevent a course so pregnant with evil for 

**'on^the Fenian outbreak in Ireland and 
consequent suspension of the Habeas Carpus 
Act 26 Feb. 1866, Lord Grey propounded a 
seriH of resolutions on Irish grievances, and 
he insisted on the necessity of remedial 
measures. He urged the injustice of appro- 
priating Irish church revenues for the ex- 
clusive benefit of a minority, and demanded 
ceoniity for permanent improiemoiita by 
occupiers of laud. His motion was negatived 
rrithW a division, but his early sympathy 
ffith Irish grievances was not fovgoltcii, and 
rendered the voice that he subsequently 
raised against Gladstone's policy of home 
rale the more influential. 

Fver critical and independent in attitude, 
he opposed thu ministerial liallot Act in 
1872, urging the need for facilities of dis- 
covering on scrutiny how each elector had 
voted Although ho fell foul of conservative 
foreign policy, complaining of the want of 
candour in Lord Solishury in the conduct of 
the AnglO'Ruasian treaty arranged with 
Count Sohouvaloft' in May 1878, and pro- 
testing against the ' spoliation ' of Roumauia 
and the retrocession of Bessarabia (,7'imea, 
May 1878), yet at the general election of 
1880 he supported the conservative candi- 
dates for the north division of Northumber- 
landy addressing a letter on the subject to 
his nephew, Mr. Albert II. G. Grey, Al- 
ways a supporter of the established church 
he took the lead in Kovemher ISSS in fram- 
ing a declaration by liberal peers and others 
against disestablishment (Sjir.noBNU, iV- 
tmal and Political Memorials, ii. 181 ). The 
home-rule policy developed by Gladstone in 
188.6-6 be uncompromisingly opposed, and 
his letters in the ‘ Times ’ on this subject, as 
well as on English policy in Africa and 
Emt, housing of the poor, himotallisiu, and 
tithes, were always dearly writlen and de- 
cided in tone. 

Grey died on 9 Oct. 1804 at Ilowidt in 
Northumberland, v,'hero he was buried. Ho 
married, on 9 Aug. 1832, Marin, third 
daughter of Sir Joseph Copley, bait., of 
^rotborough; she died on 14 Sept. 1879. 
lie left no issue, and was succeeded by his 


nephew, Albert Henry George Grey, fourth 
Earl Grey. HewasmadoK.G. in ISflSond 
G.O.M.G. in 1869. 

As a statesman Grey’s critical faculty, 
never dormant, interfered alike with his 
usefulness and his advancement. He was 
equal to any office he undertook, and an 
indefatigable worker (Melbourne Papers, ed. 
Lloyd lenders, p. 381), but in the opinion 
of Groville, who did not like him, was mainly 
charact orised by ‘ his contempt for the opinion 
of others, and the tenacity with which he 
clung to his own* (Memoirs, 2nd part, iii. 
3^). Sir Charles Wood, however, thought 
him one of the pleasantest colleagues he 
had ever had (Si» AisBRifON West, Jtecol- 
lections, p. 270), and the Prince Cousorl 
found him open to argument and, if worsted, 
ready to own it at once, though very posi- 
tive in his views and fond of discussion. 

A portrait of Grey in oils by Saye is at 
Howick in the possession of the present Earl 
Grey. 

In addition to the work mentioned in the 
text, Lord Grey wrote : 1. ‘ Parliamentary 
Government considered witli reference to 
Reform of Parliament,’ 1868. 2. ‘Free 

Trade with France, comprising Letters from 
the “Times,”’ 1^1. 8. ‘Ireland, the 

Causes of itsProseut Position,’ 1888. 4. ‘The 
Commercial Policy of British Colonies and 
the McKinley TariflV 1802, 

Ten of his speeches between 1881 and 
1877 were published in pamphlet form. 

[Haniard'K Bobiiics; Times, 10 Oot. 1894; 
Sir 0. Addorley’s Review of the Colonial Policy 
of Lord J. Busboirs Administration; Bdinb. 
Rev. exxxvii. 98 ; Lord Grey’s own writings and 
works montionod in tbs text.) IV, C-n. 

GROSART, ALEXANDBRBALLOOIl 
(1827-1809), author and editor, was born on 
IR June 1827 at Stirling, where his father, 
William Grosart, was a builder and con- 
tractor. His mother was Mary Balloch. 
Ho was educated at the parish scliool of 
Falkirk and privately. At the age of 
twenty-one (November 1848) he entered the 
university of Ediuburgli with the view of 
preparing for the ministry. Already he had 
acquired a taste for literary and antiq^uarian 
studies, and, although he failed to talce any 
dugree, his studies lay in the direction of 
the special work to which in after life his 
energies were devoted. AVhile still a student 
he published au edition of the poems of 
Robert Fergusson (1861). He entered the 
theological hall of the United Presbyterian 
Ohuron in 1861, and after the usual cuni- 
oulum was licensed by tbe presbytery of 
Edinburgh in January 1866. Having re- 
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ceived a call from the first congrwatinn of 
Einross, on the shores of Loon Levcn, ho 
■was ordained there on 29 Oot. following. 
The church was large and influential. lie 
soon won a reputation as a preacher, and at the 
same time became well known os an author 
of religious manuals and a literary ontiquary. 
In January 1862 ho declined a call to 
"Woolwiclj, but early in 1865 accepted one 
from the newly formed congregation of 
Princes Park, Liverpool. On 4 March 1868 
he was translated to hlount Street I'ros- 
byterian church, Jllacirburn. Shortly after 
hiB induction ho removed with the majority 
of tho congregation to a now church in 
Preston Now Bond, called St. George’s 
church. The memhersliip of this church was 
nearly tripled during (Irosart.’s ministry. 
The building, which had cost 8,0fl0f. os an 
initial outlay, was freed from debt, and a now 
church was started in the Whalloy Uango 
district of Blackburn in I8H4. I^otwith- 
standing his literary occupations, Grosart 
was diligent and syinpalhetic in the per- 
formance of bis past oral duties. Failing 
health compelled him to resign his charge at 
Blackburn in November 1802. lie retired to 
Dublin, whore ho died on 1 6 March 1801), and 
was buried in Mount Jerome comet ery. While 
in Liverpool ha married Miss hloDownll, 
daughter of abuilder and contractor of Dublin. 

(.Irosart's claim to romombranco rests on 
his reprints of rare Elkabothan and Jacobean 
litoraturo, but it was his strong intornst in 
puritan theology that originally led him to 
devolo himself to tho study of sixtoonth and 
soventoenth century poets and prose writers. 
The writ ors, whoso works ho first edited, wore 
the puritan divines II iohard Sibbes (1862 4) 
ond Thomas Brooks (1806 7), togi'thnr with 
Herbert Palmer’s 'Memorials of Godliiu'SH’ 
(lOfir)), Michaol Bruen’s ‘Poems,’ with 
memoir (1865), and Riohard Gilpin’s ‘Do- 
monologia Sacra’ (] 807). A bibliography of 
Bichard Baxter's writings followed in 1868. 
Ilolmdthon alroad-yforeslindowodtho special 
bent of his future lahoiirs in two painpliIot.s, 

‘ Lord Bacon not the Author of the Ohristian 
Paradoxes’ (1866) and ‘ Who wrotn Britain’s 
IdaP’ (1869), a poem proviously assigned in 
error to Edmund Sponsor, and ascribed by 
Grosart to Phinoas Flotchor. Aftor 1868 
ho concentrated his energies on tho reissue, 
by private subsoriptiou, of secular litera- 
ture. Between 1868 and 1876 he printed 
privately for subscribers a series of thirty- 
nine volumes, which ho entitled the Fuller 
Worthies Library. Tho series included 
Thomas Fuller’s ‘Poems and Translations in 
Verso,’ the works in proso and verse of Sir 
Jehp Davies (S vols.), Fulke Groville, Lord 


bort (3 vols.), besides the poems 0 ? ^ 

Sir Philip Sidney, and others. The 3 
was completed by four volumes of nS 
lames, oontauimg the poems of mar^ 
known authors, whose published wort 
small m quantity and quite inaccesBibh 

Before the FuUer T^orthies Libruy' 
completed (Irosart began another serS 
H'pnnts, in 1876, under the title of ‘0^/ 
sional Tssiios of Unique and verv ^ 
Books.’ AR the voliirSis of the ‘ Oc?aaS 
Bsues,’ winch numbered Ihirty-eiitht tk 
last oppearing in 1881, are of theVbri 

bihliogroplucal interest j they include Kbw 
Dover 8 ‘Animlin 1 )ubron8io,'llobprtChe8tK's 
‘Loves Martyr’ (an edition of wbieh k 
.”T Shakspete Society), 
‘Willohio ins Aviso,’ ond Clerke’s 'Poli. 
maulBia.' 

A third series of reprints, ‘The Chertsev 
Wortliie.s Library’ (1876-81), wasffl 
loon volumes, and supplied reprints of tie 
complete works of Nieholns Breton, Jobe 
Diwioaof Ileroford, JoHhun Sylvester, Fraacis 
Quarles, Dr. Joseph Beoiimont, Dr. Henry 
Moro, and Abraham Cowley. A fourth serin 
of equal interest was projeutpd in 1881, und« 
tho title of the ‘lluth Library,’ after the 
name of tlio_ greot hook collector, Henry 
Iluth [q. V.], in whoso librory original copies 
of tho volumes wliich it was Qrosart's inten- 
tioii to reprint wore to bo found. The Hulh 
Library camo to a close in 1886 after the issue 
of tho works of Boborl Groene m fifteen 
volumes, Thoiuas Naslio in six volumes, 
Oabriolllarvoyin tliroo vnluines,andThamas 
Dokkor’a prose tracts in five volumes, Pro- 
mised reprints of tlie prose works of 8it 
Philip Ridnoy, with the works of Gsorgs 
Whetstone, Jlenry tlliattlo, Anthony Mun- 
day, and many smaller writers, were aban- 
doned. Meanwhile Grosart embarked in two 
ot her youturos of interest, editions of tbecom- 
plotii works of Sam uel I laniol and of Edmund 
SponBOr. Tho edition of Spenser leacbed 
ton volumes (published between 1880 and 
1888), and included a memoir by Grosart 
and critical essays by Professor Dowden, 
Professor Palgrave, and other well-known 
writ ors, Tho edition of tho works of Daniel 
reached five volumes, the last two appearing 
ae late as 1806. 

In addition to those undertakings, Grosart 
■was responsible for the printing for the first 
time from the original manuscripts of tbs 
Towneley Hall MRS. 1807 (2 vols,). Sir 
John Eliot's ‘ Works,’ 1879-82 (6 volsAand 
tho ‘ Lismoro Papers ’ of Sir Biohatd Boyle, 
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Cork, 1886-8 (6 vols.) For 
To raetham Society he edited the Farmer 
in the ‘OhetLm Library,' 1873; for 
Rorbuishe Olab the complete poema of 
Wehard Banifleld, 1876 ; and for the Oamden 
‘The Voyage to Oadi^i of 1626' in 
ififtS "^He also issued a complete collection 
of the prose works of Wordsworth, 1876, 
3 A supplement to his edition of the 
I -Works of Orashaw,’ consisted of hitherto 
nnorinted poems which he discovered in 
mnnuscript m the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin (1888), and he prepared some small 
volumes of selections from the works of Sid- 
nov Kalegh, and others in a soi'ies which 
healed the ‘ Elizabethan Library ’ (1896- 
1899). A prqieoted life of Shakespeare’s 
patron, the Earl of Southampton, was never 

nrrittCQa 

All Qrosart'e editions of old authors ware 
privately issued in very limited editions to 
subscribers at high prices, and the business 
arrangements were conducted by himself. 
His handwriting was peculiarly small and 
often illegible. lie spared neither time nor 
trouble in searching for rare volumes and r^ 
condite information, and in the course of his 
career travelled widely, ransacking the chief 
iibmries of France, Cormany, Italy, and 
Busaia, as well ns thoso of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. His literary style was defaced 
by mannerisms and alTeotatioua i he was, as 
Dr. John Brown (author of ‘ Eab and his 
Friends’) used to say, ‘ by nature quaiut and 
arcbaioi’ in the prefaces and notes to some 
of his later reprints his qnerulonsness, 
dogmatism, and ill-temper wero painfully 
conspicuous. All his literary work was 
marred by egotism, a want of taste, difl use- 
ness, and clumsy arrangement of hie mate- 
rials. Yet by means of his elaborate series 
of reprints of Tudor and Jacoboau writers, 
whose works were rare and almost inac- 
cessible, he conspicuously advanced the 
thorough study of English literature. 

Qiosort never abandoned the writing of 
devotional books of religion, llis early re- 
ligious publications include ' Small Sius ' and 
' Mighty to Save,’ 1863 ; ' The Lambs all Safe’ 
and ' The Prince of Light,’ 1864 ; and ‘ J oining 
the Church,’ 1866. ‘ Eepresentative Non- 
conformists, with the Message of their Life- 
Tvork for To-day,' appeared in 1879. In 1808 
he printed for private circulation a small 
volume of fifteen hymns, and he afterwards 
minted many new year and watch-night 
hymns. His poems and hymns were collected 
in'Sopgs of the Day and Night, or Three 
Centuries of Original Hymns ’ (1890). 

Grosgi't was also a voluminous contri- 
butor to literary and theological periodicals, 


He wrote many articles for the ‘ Enoyclo- 
piedia Britanmca’ (9th ediO, and was a 
frequent contributor to ‘ The Leisure Hour,' 

‘ Sunday at Homo,’ and ‘ United Preshy- 
terion Magazine.’ In August 1877 the 
imiversity of Edinburgh conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D. The umversity 
of St. Andrews gave him the degree of D.D. 
Ho was also a fellow of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries. His library had few exem- 
plars in first-rate condition, but it was larp 
and well selected, and valuable from the , 
completeness of its puritan literature. Many 
of the volumes were acquired after his death 
by the Princeton University of the United 
States and by the British Museum. 

[Notice by Miss Toulmin Smith in J.ihrbuch ■ 
der dentschen ShakespeaTe-Gesellschiift, Berlin, 
ISOO ; Prospoctns of the Hath Library, 1881 ; 
Julian’s Dictionary of Eymnology; personal 
knowloflge.) T. B, J. 

aEOSVENOK., HUGH LUPUS, first 
Duicn opWnsiMiNSTBB (1826-1899), second 
son and eventual heir of Eichard Grosvenor, 
second marquis of Westminster [q. v.], by 
Lady Elizabeth Mary Leveson Gower, second 
daughter of George Granville, first dujte of 
Sutherland, was horn at Eaton Hall, Chester, 
on 13 Got, 1826. He was nephew of Lord 
Eohert Grosvenor, first baron Ebury [q. v, 
Suppl.] He ^vn8 educated at Oxford, where 
he matriculated from BaUiol College on 
2 June 1843, being then known os Viscount 
Belgrave. Earl Qrosvonor, as he was styled 
from 1846, was returned to parliament on 
28 July 1847 in tho liberal interest for 
Ohestor, which constituoucy he contiuued to 
lopresent until his accession to the peerage 
ou the death of his father, SI Oct. 1869. 
He voted steadily with his party, hut took 
no prominent port in debate until 1866, 
when he united with the AduBamites and 
oonservatives in opposition to the govern- 
ment on the feanchiso question. This coali- 
tion was denounced .by Bright as a ' dirty 
conspiracy,’ and Grosveuor’s motion to post- 
pone the second reading of the franchise 
bill until the entire scheme for the amend- 
ment of the reprosentation -was before par- 
liamont was treated by the government os 
tantamount to a resolution of want of oon- 
fldonce. It was, however, only negatived 
by the narrow majority of five aftsr pro- 
longed debate in an unusually full house 
(16 April), and a subsequent defeat in com- 
mitloe sealed the fate of the measure and 
the administration. The sifeeme of rofeipn 
subsequently submitted by Disraeli was. 
accepted by Grasvenor as a basis pf dis-' 
oussipn, and the amendmenta -which hq. 
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moved ill coinmillee had no iufluciico on 
the course of the mcasura. 

' Notwithstanding his somewhat ambiguous 
course in this crisis, tirosvenor remained an 
independent liberal, and both in the House 
of Commons and in the House of Lords, in 
which he took his seat as third marquis of 
Westminster, in succession to his father, on 
6 May 1870, gave a steady though silent 
support to the first (fladstoiio administration, 
on the fall of which he was created Duke 
of Westminster (27 Ifeb. 1874). He also 
adhered to Gladstone throughout the pro- 
longed controversy on the Eastoru quoslioiq 
and held the ollice of mast or of tho horse 
during Gladstone’s second administration 
fl880 -6). He viewed, however, with pro- 
lound misgiving tho policy adumbrated in 
tho Midlothian address of 17 Hept. 1886, 
ioined with Lords Grey, Solhorno, and othur 
liberal peers in tho inanifealoof dissent imb- 
lishod in tho ‘ Times ' of 4 Nov. following, 
and pronounced decisively and with vehe- 
mence against home rule in a sjieoch at 
Ohoster on 12 .Tan. 1880. Hynqmthy with 
tho Armenians, for whoso reli(>f ho organisod 
a committOQ at Groavonor House, brought 
him once more into accord with Gbitlstono 
in 1806, and his aocoptancooftihoohairman- 
sliip of the Gladstone motnoriul conunitli'u, 
which hold its first meeting at (Irosvonor 
House on 21 .Tune 1808, was a wi'ighly 
testimony to tho splendour of the sorvioes 
rendered by tho deceased statesman to his 
country. 

Westminster was created K.O. on 0 Dec. 
1870, sworn of the privy council on 28 April 
1880, and appointed aido-de-camn to the 
queen in 1 881 , and lord-lieut ennnt of Cheshire 
in 1883, and of the county of Loudon in 
1888. Ho was also lord high steward of 
■Vi''ostmins1 or, hon. colonel of tlio Earl of 
Chester yoomonry cavalry, and hon. rolonol 
of the 13th Jlicldlosox riilo corjis. IFo was 
a coiisiclorate landlord, and greatly improved 
his Loudon property by rebuilding. Ho 
was also a promoter of agrieullurul and 
technical education, a judicious disiwnser of 
occlesiastical patronage, and a munillcunt 
donor to tho chureii and chnritahlo institu- 
tions. Ho mado Orosvenor Iloiiso a coniro 
of far-roaohing philanthropic ofl'ort. Tie 
was president of several mctropnlitan hos- 
pitals, of tho Gardeners’ Iloyal Duueficent 
Institution, of the Metropolitan Drinking 
fountain and Caitio Trough Association, 
and of tho United Committee for the I’ro- 
vontiott of Di’moralisation of Native liacos 
by the Liquor Trallio. 

Amid those sorious proocoupations ho, like 
his father and grandfather, cultivated a taste 


for art, by which Im greatlTlii^y;;!^ 
noble gallery which he inherited • 
dnlged tho love of manly = 

teristio of the English gentleman 
a good shot, a fine horseman, and 
lent judge of horseflesh. lie was W' 
most successful breeder of racehorses of V 
genoratiom Succeeding to an indiffeJ!! 
stud, ho judiciously loid out fourteen S 
sand guineas m the purchase from X' 
James Morry of tho magnificent thoroul 
bred Doncaster, who signally 
tho Ilorntian ndngo, ‘fortes creanturfortibr, 
et bonis.’ Doncaster won the UeitirT 
1873; Bend Or, a colt byDoncaS 
the Derby in 1880, and was sire of Omonfc 
winner not only of the Derby hut of tbi 
Two Tlionsantl Guineas niid St. Lei® 
Stakes in 1883. Orrae, a colt by OrmoiS 
unfortuiiatoljr poisoned before his mettle 
oonld bo tried for the 'Iwo Thousand 
numoas in 18!)2, was sire of Plying Po\ 
who won the Derby and the St. Leger Two 
Thousand Guineas, Prince of Wales, Jockoy 
Club, and Eclipse Stakes in 1890, Tfe 
Duke’s lilly Shot over also won the Derby 
and the Two Thousand Guineas Stokes in 
1882. “ 


'I’ho dnko died on 22 Deo. 1809 at lord 
Slinfteshiiry’s scat, St. Gilas’s, Oranbome 
Dorset. 1 1 is cremated remains wereinterred 
on 28 Doe. in Ecoloston ohurohyard, near 
Eaton Hall. Two portraits of him are at 
Orosvenor House, one a full-face crayon 
drawing done by George l?ichmondinl83B, 
and the other a aide-face portrait in oils, 
painted by JI. W. in 1872; at Eatoa Hall 
IS Millais’s portrait of the diike in hunting 
cost nine. 

Westininstiir married twice: first, on 
28 Ajiril IS, '52, Lady Constance Gertruds 
Siitliorlttud-LoyoBon-Qower,fifth daughter of 
George Granville, second duke of Snthe> 
land; secondly, on 3!) .Tiily 1882, the Hon. 
Catherine Carolina Cavendish, youngest 
daughter of William, second lord Cheslmm, 
11 chad isaiio by his first wifo seven sons and 
four daughters ; by bis second wife two sons 
and two dauglilers. Tils eldest sou, Victor 
Alexander, earl Grosvenor, who was horn 
28 April 1863, died in his father’s lifetime 
on 22 Jan. 1884 ; leaving by his wife, Sihell 
Mary, daughter of IMohard George Lumloy, 
Hocond earl of Scarborough, two daughters 
and a son, Hugh Itiohard Arthur, who aue- 
rnrded his grandfather as second ditke of 
Westminster ; tho countess Grosvenor iubn 
ried, apoondly,tho Right Hon. George ’Wynd- 
ham, M.J\ 

[Fostor’s Alumni Oxon. ; Bnrko’a Paarags, 
1800 ; Oiflcial Lists of Mombers of Parliament; 
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Deb. 3rd 6er._ olxxxii. 1152, 
»i«OTi 1879; Lords’ Joum. on. 188; Malmes- 
1 MV? Memoirs of an ei-Minister, ii. 849; 
oJMrne’s MeraoriaU, Personal and Political, 
. ,oj 191 ; Times, 14 Jan. 1886, 6 Deo. 1891), 
l i and 17 June, 14 and 17 Sept 1896, 26 July 
LdS Oct. 1898, 13 July and 23 Dec. 1899; 
vns Res. 1899, ii. 181; H.iydn’s Book of 
liiiniitieB, ed. Ockorby; Iloy.il Guido to tbo 
lo^on Charities, pp. 326, 386, 360.] 

J. m. B. 

QROSVBNOB) Lokd EOBERT, first 
BiBOif Ebdbs (1801-1893), born at Mill- 
bank House, ■Wosimmsler, on 24 April 1801, 
Tvas third son of Robert Grosvenor, first 
Marquis of Westminaler [q. v.], and bis wife 
Eleanor, daughter, and subsequently sole 
heiress, of Thomas Egerton, earl of Wilton, 
His elder brothers were Richard Grosvenor, 
second Marquis of Westminster [q. v.l and 
Thomas Grosvenor, second Earl of Wilton. 
Hugh Lupus Grosvenor, first Duke of West- 
miMter [q. v, Suppl.], was his nephew. The 
future Baron Ebury, who was si ylud the Hon, 
liobert Gresvenor from 1801 to 1881, and 
Lord Robert Grosvenor from 1831, when his 
father became marquis, was educated at 
Westminster School, where he was admitted 
on 18 June 1810; ho left on 18 April 1816, 
and on 9 Dec. 1818 matriculated from Christ 
Ghutch, Oxford. He graduated B.A . in 18'21, 
and on 7 July in the same year was admitted 
Btudent of Lincoln’s Inn. In April of the 
following year he ivns returned to ]parl lament 
as member for iShaftesbury,_ and in 1820 he 
was elected for Chester, which ho continued 
to represent through seven parliaments until 
1847. 

In 1830 Grosvenor visited the northern 
states of Africa, publishing on his return 
'Extracts from the Journal of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor ; being an account of his visit to 
the Barbary Regencies in the Spring of 1880’ 
(Chester, l'831, 8vo). On tbo accession of 
toewbigsto power m 1630 he was appointed 
comptroller of the household, and sworn of 
the privy council on I Dec, lie held this 
^pomtment until 1834, and after Lord John 
Eussell's return to power in 1840 Grosvenor 
was for a few mouths treasurer of tho house- 
hold. Erom 1847 to 18D7 he sat in parlia- 
ment for Middlesex, but took little part in 
party politics, and oa 15 Sept. 1867 was 
raised to the peerage, on Palmerston’s recom- 
mendation, as Baron Ebury of Ebury Manor, 
Middlesex, In 1852 he published anony- 
mously ‘ Leaves from my Journal during the 
Summer of 1861 ; by a Member of the late 
Farliament ’ (London, 8vo). 

Ebury now devoted himself mainly to the 
cause of Protestantism in the cbiiroh of Eng^ 


land. He viewed with alarm the develop- 
ment of high-church views and ritualistic 
practices, and the remainder of his life was 
spent in endeavours to enforce old laws and 
enact new ones for their suppression. To bis 
initiative was due ‘the omission from the 
prayer-book of the state services for King 
Charles the martyr, for the restoration of 
Charles II, and for Guy Fawkes's dav ; the 
relaxation of the terms of clerical subscrip- 
tion; tho adoption of on alternative burial 
oflico and a new leot ionary' (Buon, Hortl 
IXtury as a Church Jlcfonner, p. 2), all of 
which were effected during Lord Derby’s 
administral ion in 1858-9. During that year 
ho founded and became president of the 
society for the ‘revision of the ptayer-hook,’ 
which in 1874 produced cud published a re- 
vised prayer-book, Ebury frequently advo- 
cated in the House of Lords, where his chief 
opponent was Samuel Wilbcrforca, the ap- 
pointment of a royal commission for this 
purpose. In 1862 he introduced a bill for 
the amendment of the Act of Uniformity, 
and in 1870 another for the amendment of 
the prayer-book, 'riiese efforts proved un- 
availing, and in 1889 Ebury retired from the 
presidency of the Prayer-book Revision So- 
oielw. 

Ebury also associated himself with 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, seventh Eorl of 
Shaftesbury [q. v.], in demanding further 
limitation of the hours of work in factories, 
and in 1864 lie carried a bill for ‘the pro- 
vision, regulation, and maintenance of 
countyindustrial schools inMiddleBex’(lloD- 
dbh, ijfe and l]'urk of the Seventh Earl of 
Shaftesbury, ii. 431). In politics Ebury was 
an advanced whig, and in 1664 be presided at 
a banquet to Garibaldi during the latter’s 
visit to England. Later on Ebury was a 
liberal unionist, and he voted against Glad- 
stone’s home rule bill in September 1893, 
bein^ by mony years the oldest peer to take 

} )art in Ihe division. He died at his town 
louse, 36 Park Street, on 18 Nov. following, 
and was buried on the 22nd at Norlhwood, 
near Rickmoiiswortb, tlie church of which 
had been erected almost entirely at his ex- 
pense. Portraits of Ebury are prefixed to 
the ‘ Leaves from my Journal ’ ( 1862) and 
to Bligli’s ‘Lord Ebury as a Church Re- 
former” (1801). He married, on 17 May 
1831, Charlotte Arbuthnot (1808-1891), 
eldest daughter of Henry Wellesley, baron 
Cowley [q. v.], by whom ho had issue five 
sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 
Robert Wellesley Grosvenor (4. 1834), suc- 
ceeded as second Baron Ebury ; the second 
sou, Thomas George (1842-1886), was secre- 
tary of legation at Peking from 1879 to 1883, 
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charg[6 d’affaires in 1883, and secretary of 
lection at St. Petersburg in 1885-6. 

Besides the ■works already mentioned, 
Ebury published several pamphlets and 
speeches advocating liturgical reform ; Ms 
speech on the revision ot the liturgy, de- 
livered in the House of Lords on 6 May 
1868, "was publidied in that year, and reached 
a fourth edition in 1860. In 1861 he pub- 
lished ‘The only Oompromiso possible in 
regard to Chnroh Hates’ (3nd edit, same 
year) ; in 1880 ‘ Aurionlar Confession;’ and 
in 1886 ‘ Laity and Church Reform,’ re- 
printed from tliB ‘Times.’ Other letters and 
speeches on similar subji'Cts are collected in 
the Jlon. and llov. E. V. Bliah’s ‘Lord 
Ebury as a Church Reformer” (London, 
1801, 8vo). 

[Bligh's Lord Ebury, 1801 ; Ebnry’s "Works 
in Brit. Mus. Library ; Rirkor and Btenning's 
"Westm. Si’h. Bog. ; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 171i>- 
1888; Off. Bisturn Mombars of Pnrl. ; llansard’a 
Pari. Dobutes; Lincoln’s Inn Bocords, ii O'i; 
A. H. Olongh’s Main. i. 108 ; Liddon's Lifo of 
Pussy; B. O. "Wilber foruo's Lifo of iSamuol 
Wilbcrforco ; "Davidson and Bonbivm’H Lifo of 
Tait; Mowbray’s Sovonty I'oava a(. Wostuiin- 
Btor, p. 127: Tlmos, 20 and 2.2 Nov. 1893; 
QiMixliiin, 1803, ii. 1880; Burlto's, Fostor's, and 
G. B. 0[okaynoi’H roarugoa.] A. F. P. 

GROVE, Stb OISORGE (1820-1000), 
■writer on musio find first director of the 
Royal UollcfiO of Music, horn ou 13 Ang. 
1820 at Clapliam, in a house wliich is no'W 
occupied hy the site of Wandsworth Road 
railway station, was the son of Tliomas 
Grove of Charing Cross and Penn, Ruolc- 
inghamshiro. Ho went to a soluiol on 
Clapham Common, Jfopt hy a Mr. Elwoll, 
whore ho had as one of liis sohoolfellowe 
Qoorgo Uranville Bradley, afterwards dean 
of Wostminsti'r, wlioso srstor ho suhso- 
qiionbly married. Ho next entered Stock- 
well (afiorwni'ds Glnphain) grammar school, 
then under Charles Pril chard [q. v.], tlio 
astronomor. After llnally leaving school Iio 
was artiolod for throe years to Ale.xandnr 
Gordon to loam tho profession of a civil 
enginoor. At tho oiul of his articles ho wont 
to Glasgow for two years, whom, in tlio fac- 
tory of llobort Napier (1701-187(1) [q. v.], 
ho gained further o-xpcrieiico in tho practical 
part of his profession. IIo was admitted n 
member of iJio Institution of Civil J'Inginoors 
on 26 I'Vb. 1839. Wlion liis old tunstor 
(Gordon) recoivod on order to oroot an iron 
lighthouso at Mnront Point, on tho eastern 
extremity of the island of Jamaioa— the first 
ever put up — Gro ve was despatched to super- 
intend its erect ion. An iron plate at tho 
foot of the lighthouse, Drat punnanentjy 


lighted On 1 
name as the 


Nov. 1842, records Grove', 
engineer. Scarcely 
returned to London before Gordon «.«,• 
sent him off to Bermuda, where the go^ 
ment were about to build a liirhtliifnc. 
Gibbs’ Hill, of which a Sketches 
the ‘ Uliistvatod Loudon News ' or 20 A ^ 
which was first lighted on I ^ 
1846. Upon Ms rotum from Bermyl 
Qrovo enlcrod the office of Mr. 0. H 'Will 
one of Robert Stephenson’s chief assistant, 
who sent him to Chester to look after tlia 
erootion of the ‘genei-al station’ there 
Pkom Ohestor ho was transferred to Banmr' 
whore ho served under Edwin aork Stfr 
phonson’s resident engineer, at the Britannia 
bridge [sec under Olabk, LAimmt, Suppll 
An account of tho first floating of the tubS is 
recorded in the ‘Spool ator’ of 23 June 1849 
which is inlorest'mg as being Grove’s first 
npponranco in print. 

Engineering was, however, soon to be 
abandimed. In 18 19 Grove became secretary 
to the Society of Arte, and shortly afterwards 
ho ftccoptod a similar post at the Crystal Pa- 
lace, Sydenham, wlioro tho Great Eyliihitip n 
building of 1851 was re-erected, and opened 
by Quoon Victoria 10 June 1851. for a 
period of twnniy yoars he rendered invalu- 
ohlo Borvioo to the Crystal Palace, espeoiolly 
in regard to tho dovelopnient of the music 
thiiro, which snhsoqiiently attained world- 
wide famo_ under tlio nurturing influents 
niul ontlinsinstic sway of Grove and August 
Manns, tho musical director of the palace, 
conjointly. Tho daily and weekly orohes- 
Ir/il pi'rformnncPB at Sydonliom prompted 
tliOHO admirable aiinlyt ical notices of musical 
compositions with which tho name of Geoige 
Grove was so long and is so favourably 
assoclalc'd. Jlo hud always shown a great 
fondness for music, but had never received 
any technical training in tho art. Entuely 
sol’f-lnught, his knowlorlgo was acquired 
sololy by ' picking up ’ information. ‘ I ■wish 
it to'bo distinetly understood,’ ho 8oid,'that 
T have always henii a mere amateur in music. 
I wrote about tho symphonies and concertos 
hecauso I wished to try to make them clear 
to myself and to discover the secret of the 
things that cliarraod mo so ; and finm that 
sprang a wish to mako other amaleiu's see it 
m tho samo way.’ The first analytical pro- 
grammo compiled hy Grove was that of tbs 
Orystal Palace concert on 20 Jan. 1866 
to oelobrnto tho ooiilonnry of the hirtb of 
Mosart. "Week by week during the concert 
season for forty ysnrs Grove continued to 
write those analyses, which have been re- 
printed over and over again, not only ot the 
Crystal Paloce but in many concert pro- 
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ciamnies in London and elsewhere, including 
Imerice. The most important of these in- 
teresting notices were published in a volume 
in 1884rttn^i after being amplified and oara- 
fiillv revised, were reissued as ‘ Beethoven 
and ms Nine Symphonies’ in 1896. At the 
-„i„w In co-operation with August Manns, 
Stove tUd much to make the music of Schn- 
bert— one of his special favourites — known. 
In the autumn of 1867 he, in company with 
Sir Arthur Sullivan [q. v. Muppl.], paid a 
memorable visit to Vienna, where they 
were successful in unearthing Schubert s 
‘Sosamunde’ music, which had boon neg- 
lected for mote than forty years. A full 
account of this discovery is relot ed by Grovo 
in the Appendix to the English translation 
of Ereissle’s ‘ Life of Schubert ’ (1 869 ). At 
the end of 1873 he resigned the post of secre- 
tary to the Crystal Palace Company (though 
he still retained cenneof iou with the building 
which owed so miioh to him by being mado 
a director), upon the acceptance of an oiFer 
from Messrs. Macmillan, the publishers, to 
sn important position on thoir editorial stafT, 
He edited ‘ Maomillau’s Magazine ’ for some 
years, and wrote for Macmillan’s scries of 
'History Primers’ a primer of geography 
(187B), whiohhas boon translated into Eronch 
and Italian. 

The great work of his life — a work which 
will carry his name down to posterity — was 
the 'Dictionary of Music and Musicians.’ 
The prospectus, dated ‘March ]87d,’ slated 
that the work was not to exceed two volumes 
of some 600 pages; it ultimately attained to 
four volumes and an exhaustive index, 
totalling together 3,31.3 pages. The first 
volume appeared in 1878, aud the fourth in 
1889 ; an index volume was issued in IfWO. 
Grove was not only tho projector and editor 
of the ‘ Dictionary,’ but, in addition to many 
other articles, he contributed throo important 
monographs onBoothoven, Mcndalssouii, aud 
Schubert — his favoiirito trio of composors — 
which are models of biographical literature. 
He made two special journeys to Germany 
to obtain materials for his Mendelssohn 
article, and more than two to Vienna for his 
monographs on Beethoven and Schubert. 

In 1883 he took a very activ^ort in the 
movement, initialed by King Edward VII 
when prince of Wales, for tho formation of 
the Hoyol College of Musio at Konsinglon, 
and was appointed the first director of that 
institution. For eleven years he threw all 
his energies into the work of organising and 
getting into working order that great music 
school. Be resigned ihe office of director at 
Christmas 189d, when he was succeeded by 
Professor Sir 0. Hubert H, Parry, j 


Grove's interests in life wore very varied. 
In his earliest days he had been instilled with 
a knowledge of the Bible, much of which he 
Icoew by heart. Fired by a remark made by 
James Fe^usson (1808-1886) [q. v.], author 
of ‘The Handbook of Architecture/ that 
there was no full concordauce of the proper 
names in the Bible, Grove set to work, and 
with the aid of hie wifemode a complete index 
of every occurrence of every proper name in 
the Old Testament, New iWoment, and 
Apocrypha, with their equivalents in He- 
brew, LXX, Greek and Vulgate Latin. This 
was in 1868-4. His next Bible study waa 
a step in a similar direction. In 1864 he 
made the acquaintance of Arthur Fenrhyn 
Stanley (afterwards dean of Westminster) 
[n. V.], who became hie lifelong friend and 
who appointed Grove hie literary executor. 
Stanley (then canon of Canterbury) was at 
tho time engaged on the appendix to hie 
' Sinai and Palostiiio,’ the first step in the 
toiiogrnphy of tho Bible, with the result that 
it engendered a strong desire iu Grove to 
visit the Holy Laud. He paid two vieits to 
Palaatino-^in 1869 and 1861 — the outcome 
of these journeys being the formation in 
1806 of tho Palestine Exploration Fund, of 
which Grove was virtually the founder ond 
institutor. IIo became hon. secretary to the 
fund and laboured incessantly on its behalf. 
A further contribution to biblical literature 
was the editorial assietanco he rendered to 
(Sir) Willioin Smith (1813-1893) [q. v.] in 
the preparation of his ‘Dictionary of the 
Bible.’ In addition to writing about a thou- 
sand pages of the book, he rewrote some of 
the articles hut retained the initials of the 
original writers. lie also furnished tho iii- 
dox to Qlai'k’s ' Bible Atlas ’ (1868), in which 
the places arc recorded in Euglisn and He- 
brew, followed by the texts in which the 
names of the places occur. 

The mental and physical activity of Sir 
George Grove was quite remarkable. Ha 
translated Guizot’s ‘ Etudes nnr los Beanx- 
Arts’ (1863), and contrihutod a sketch, 'Nah- 
looB and the Samaritans,’ to Sir Francis 
Galton’s ‘South Africa’ (1803). He oon- 
tributod prefaces to Otto John’s ‘Life of 
Mozart,’ Ilensel’s ‘Mendelssohn FamQy,^ 
W. S. ilodtstro’s'Life of llandol,’ ‘ A Short 
History of Cheap Musio, as exemplified in 
the Kecorde of the House of Novello, Ewer, 
& Oo.,' ‘ The Early Letters of Schumann,* 
and to Mr. F. G. Edwards's ‘History of 
Mendelssohn’s Orotorio “Elijah.”’ He was 
also a frequent contributor to periodical 
literature. 

Grove was the recipient, on 19 July 1880, 
of a gratifying testimonial — a thousand 
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guineas and a gold chronometer — presented 
to him by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
behalf of the subscribers. Ho was knighted 
on May 1883, and on 20 May 1894 was 
made acompanion oftheBath. AlfradErncst, 
duke of Soxe-Oohurg and Gotha[q.v. SunpL], 
decorated him with the cross of the Order of 
Merit, and ho received the honorary degrees 
of D.O.L. Durham and LL.D. Glasgow Uni- 
versities. Upon his retirement from ^ the 
directorship or the Iloyal College of Music in 
1894 lie still continued to take a warm and 
active interest in music and musicians. He 
was on evceedingly kind-hearted man, and 
took a special delight in giving a helping 
hand to young men. A groat letter miter, 
his communications were characteristically 
reflective of his mercurial tem]]eramout, wide 
knowledge, boundless energy, and yet not 
without a touch of humour in forms of ^- 
pression. For the last two years of hi.s life 
he sufl'ered from paralysis, which donlh re- 
lieved at his wooden house at Ijower 
Sydenham, on 28 May 1000. Ilif. remains 
are interred in Lady well cemclcry, Uiwis- 
hnm. Grove’s jiupils at the Iloyal f 'ollego 
of Music presented him with n bust by Mr. 
Alfred Gilbert, B. A. j and the teaching stalT 
with his portrait by Mr. C. VV. Fiirse. Otlicr 
portraits of liim wore painted by Henry 
Philips, Mr. Jl. A. Olivier, and Mr. Felix 
Moscholcs. A George Grove memorial 
scholarship hue been founded at the Jloynl 
College of Music. 

Grove married, in 1861, Harriot., daughter 
of the Eev. Charles Bradley [q. v.j, who sur- 
vived him. 

[Life and Letters by C. L. Gnivos, 1003; 
Musical 'Ximos, Oolobor 1897, contiiliiing n bin- 
graphical sketch by the presout writer, iitfunnn- 
tion for which was verb.illy supplied by Giorc, 
and Musical Times, July 1000 ; Musical World, 
24 and 31 July 1880.] h'. G. Jil. 

GBOVB, SiE WILLIAM IlOBEUT 
(1811- 1896), man of sciouco and judge, only 
son of John Grove, magistrato and doputy- 
lieutenaut for Glamorganshire, ^ his wi'fo 
Anne, horn Bovan, was born at Swansea on 
11 July 1811. Ho was educated under pri- 
vate tutors, and at the univursity of Oxford, 
where he matriculated from Brasouoso Col- 
lege on 6 Fob. 1829, graduated B.A, in 1^2, 
proceeded M.A. in 1836, and was created 
D.O.L, in 1876. lie received the degree of 
LL.D, from the university of Cambridge in 
1879. On 11 _ Nov. 1831 ho was admitted 
student at Lincoln’s Tim, and was thcro 
called to the bor on 2,'] Nov. 1836. II is 
professional conrso was retarded by ill- 
^ealtb, and the rospilo thus gained enabled 


him to follow his naturar^TtoJ^. 
scientiho investigation. In 1836 Iia 

a rne^er of thcBoyal InstituS^oSS 

in 1844 he was elected vice-president 
invention in 1889 of a gas voltaic battw 
since known as the Grove batterv.bioS 
him into notice, and on 26 Nov iiun®? 
was elected F.B.S. In the same Z t! 
was appointed to the chair of expenmenM 
philosophy m the London Institution, which 
Lo retained until 1847. Ho proved an to 
iisiinlly active member of the Iloyal Sodeto 
both by his contributions to its ‘Transac' 
lions,’ and by tbo lending part whicli he took 
in Its reeoiwtitution iu 1847, in which year 
ho was awarded the royal modal fer hia 
paper ‘On the Gas Voltaic Batterv’ fPbV 
3’mns. 19 June 1846), and his 'Ri.l.n 'nt 
lecture ‘ On certain Phenomena of Ibltaio 
Ignition and the Decomposition of Water 
into its Constituent Gases bv Heat’ <!h 
10 Nov. 1846). This tribute, however, aS 
but crown a reputation already European. 
A professorial lecture ‘ On the Progress ol 
Hciotico since the Foundation of the London 
Institution,’ delivered in Jaminiy 1842, and 
printed for private oirciilation, conloined the 
germ of the grand generalisation wliich, as 
developed iu a siibhequont course of leotuies 
published in 1846 under the title ‘The Cor- 
relation of Physical Forces’ (London, 8to), 
roduocil the iippaveiit pliirnlity of forces to 
virtual unity by doraonsl rating their mutual 
convertibility, thus anticipntuig by a year 
the essay of llolmhnlts on the same subject, 
’j’ho ‘Correlation of Physical Forces’ has 

f iius'-od through six editions and been trans- 
ated into Froiieli (1866). The sixth Eng- 
lish edition (1874) gathers together the mote 
important of tlrove’s minor contributions 
to Buinneu, iiioliuliiig iu particular thsBahe- 
rian lent tin*, a paper' On the Eleetro-chemi- 
cal Polarity of Gases,’ road before the Iloyal 
yoeioty on I April 1862, another 'On the 
iStriio seen in tlio Eleetrical Discharge in 
Vacuo,’ roprlnled from the ‘ Pliiloaopliicnl 
hlngiisiuo’ fur .Inly 1856, and an address on 
‘ Continuity,’ delivered by him as president 
of the British Aesoeiaiion in 1866. Other 
jinpera by Grove will ho found in ‘Notices 
of the Broeoediugs of the Meetings of the 
hlembers of tho Iloyal Institution,’ vols. 
i-xii. 

Grove’s scientilio eminence brought him 
briefs in patent eases, and, as bis health im- 
proved, ho threw his main energies into his 
practice. ITo took silk in 18, 13, and for some 
years had a load on tlie South Wales and 
Cliosler circuits. In 1866 ho appeared for 
the defonco in the great llugoley murder case 
[soo Palmiib, WilXiIAM, 1824-1856], He 


^amemlierof the royal oommissioa op- 
linted on 1 Sept. 1804 to inquire mto the 
W of patents. On the transtei-enea of Sir 
Pohert Collier fq. v.] from the court of com- 
mon pleas to the judicial committee of the 
nnvr council, Grove was appointed to the 
i-arant iudgeship, invested with the coif 
Sv, 1871), andlcnighted (27 Feb. 1872> 
The consohdation of the courtaeffeoted by the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875 gave him 
the status of justice of the high court, and 
the order in council of 16 Deo. 1880 trans- 
ferred him to the queen’s bench division. 
He proved an elEoient judge, but, as he was 
not specially assigned to the hearing ofpatent 
cases, it maybe doubted whether hia services 
to suitors were such as to compensate for his 
withdrawol from soientiflo invastigat ion. lie 
letired from the bench in September 1887, 
and wos sworn of the privy council (28 Nov.) 
On his release from olHcial duty. Grove re- 
turned to his scientific studies with unabated 
rest (ef. his interesting lecture ‘ On Anta- 
eonism i or, the Conflict of the various Forces 
by which the Equilibrium of Nature is 
maintained,' delivered on 20 Fob. 1888 at 
the Royal Institution; Froaeedings, vol. xii.) 
He was, however, no exception to the rule 
that a philosopher’s be.st work is done com- 
paratively early. lie died, after a slow de- 
elme, at his residence, 116 Harley Btreul, 
London, on 1 Aug. 1890. 

Grove married, on 27 May 1837, Emma 
Maria (a!. 1879), daughter of John DUton 
Powlaa of Summit House, Middlesex, by 
whom he left issue ; a daughter married Wil- 
liam Edward Hall [q.v. Suppl.] 

Grove was an original member of the 
Chemical Society, a member of the Acoa- 
demia dei Lincei of Rome, and a knight of 
the Brazilian order of the Rose. 

[Ibater’s Alumni Oxen. 1 714-1^80, and Man 
at the Bar ; liincolu’s Inn Records ; Liut of the 
Soyal Sec. 1842 , List of Memhors of the Royal 
Institution, 18j6 ; Phil. Trans. 1847 , Memoirs 
of tile Chemical Society, vol. i. ad fln. j Journ. 
of the Cbemic.i1 Society, xvi. 2S3; Weld’s 
History of the Royal Society, p. 676; Pori. 
Papers (IT.O ), 1864, c, 3410; Burke's Peerage, 
1896; Men of the Tiino, 1831; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1891 ; Pump Court, May 
1885 ; Times, 3 .4.ug, 1806 ; Alheneeum, 8 Aug. 
1806 ; Kiituro, 27 Aug. 1896 ; Ann. Beg. 1806, 
ii. 170 ; Law Times, 8 Aug. 1806 ; Law Jonm. 
16 Aug. 1896 ; Solicitor's Journ. 8 Aug. 1806 ; 
Brit, Mus. Cat.] .T, M. R. 

GROVER, JOHN WILLIAM (1836- 
1892), civil engineer, bom on 20 April 1836, 
was the only son of the Rev. Henry Mont- 
ague Grover of Boveney Court, Burnham, 
Baekinghaneahire, and rector of Hitoham, 


Buckinghamshire. Ilewas educated at Marl- 
borough College and in Germanvj and then 
became a pupil of Sir Charles Fox [q, v.] ; 
at the close of his pupilage he entered the 
employ of Sit John Fowler [q. v. Suppl.], 
and was engaged in carrying out preliminary 
surveys for railways in Portugal and Spam. 
He was next appointed a draughtsman in 
the office of woms of the science and ait 
department, and eventually became head 
of the engineering and constructive branch. 
Among the works superintended by him 
while he held this post were the north and 
south courts of the South Eensington Mu- 
seum, and the conservatory of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In January 1862 Grover set up in busi- 
ness as a consulting engineer at Westmin- 
ster, and during the next eleven years he 
designed and carried out several important 
engineering works, mainly in connection 
with railways. One of his works, an iron 
pier on the coast of Somersetshire, ivas de- 
scribed in a paper be read before the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in 1871, 'Description 
of a wrougbt-iron Pier at Clevedon, Somer- 
set’ (Proo. Imt. Civil Engineers, xaxxi.lW). 
He also assisted Major-general Walter Scott, 
R.E., in the design of the Royal Albert 
Hall. 

In 1873 he visited Venezuela to make 
surveys for the mountain lino from La 
Guaira to Caracas, and ho also made a l^dro- 
graphical survey of the coast near La Guaira 
for the proposed harbour works. 

On his return to England from Venezuela 
he gave up railway work and turned his at- 
tention to waterworks. He designed and 
was responsible for several systems in the 
chalk dlBlrlots round London. Among 
others may he mentioned tbe water supply 
for tbe districts of Newbmy, Wokingham, 
Leatherbead, and Rickmanswortb. His 
method of dealing with the problem of 
supplying these towns was described in a 
oommnnication suWitted to the Institution 
of Civil Engineers in 1887, entitled 'Olialk 
Water Springs in the Loudon Basin’ (Proa. 
Inst. Civil Engineers, xc. 1). 

Of tbe patents taken out by Grover 
perhaps the most important was that for his 
so-called ‘ spring washer,’ used to prevent 
the sladcing of permanent-way fish holts on 
railway lines ; those washers have been very 
extensively used in all parts of the world. 

He was elected a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in 1667, and was 
also a follow of the Society of Antiquaries 


and a vice-president of the British Arclueo- 
logical Association. In connection with his 
antiquarian pursuits he was instramental in 
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the reoovei'7 and restoration of the Olapham 
marbles in St Paul’s Church, Clajiham, 

He died at his residence on Olapham Com- 
mon on 33 Aug, 1803. 

In addition to the papers mentioned above 
Grover published the following works and 
panmhlets: 1. ‘Estimates and Diagrams 
of Kailway Bridges,’ London, 1800; 3nd 
ed. 1870. 2. ‘The Eaeilities of “flexible” 
Bolling Stock for economically construct- 
ing .. . liailways or Tramways,’ London, 
1870. S. ‘ Iron and Timber Hallway Super- 
structures,’ London, 1874. 4. ‘ Sues Canals 
from the most ancient 'L'imes to the Present,’ 
London, 1877. 6. ‘Seelion of a Well at 

Hampstead,’ London, 1878. 6. ‘Ancient 
Beclamations in tho English Ecnlands,* 
London, 1878. 7. ‘Proposed Kichmond 
Footbridge,’ London, 1800. 8. ‘An Ex- 

planation of the London Water (Question,’ 
London, 1 892. 9. ‘ ( )ld Olapham ’ (1897). 

[Obituary notices in Pcoe. Inst. Civil lOng. 
vol. oxii. : Tirnos, Jil Aug. 1892.] T. IT. K. 

GRUB, GEOllGE (1812-1892), Scott isJi 
ecclesiastical historian, born at Old Aberdeen 
on 4 April 181 2, was tlie only child of Uuorgo 
Grub, a respectable citizen and convoiior of 
tho trades at Old Aberdeen, by his wife, 
Christian Yoluin, He entered King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, at tho age of thirteen and 
a half, and afterwards entered tho law-oflioo 
of Alexander Allan, advocate in Aberdeen, 
under whom he served the a]ipruntice8hip ri>- 
quirod by the Society of Advocates in that 
city. Passing as auvocato in 1830, he was 
in 1841 appointed librarian to the sooioty. 
'This post he held until his death. In 1843 
he became lecturer on Scots law in Marisohal 
College, Aberdeen, and for forty-ciglit years 
was practically the solo teaoh'or of law in 
the university of Aberdeen — first, as bolding 
this ieotureshi]); next, after the nnion of 
King’s and MarisohaL (lulleges (1880-81), as 
snbslitnto’ for Professor Patriclt Davidson, 
ho hold the chair of law at King’s College, 
never looturod; and Anally, on that 
leman’s doatli in 1881, os professor of 
n the university of Aborduen, Ho was, 
s, rather a careful than a brilliant 
but he was deeply loved and to- 
by all his sludonts, In 18G0 ho gra- 
.M. at Aberdeen, and in 1804 he 
he degree of LL.D. from his imi- 
d on resigning the chair in 1891 
nted hy his former students and 
s with his portrait painted by 
'd. By birtli an inheritor of 
on-juring tradition, ho was 
tmplishcd theologian ; he 
'h dwtwuiating euUtvt- 


sittsm the whole course of theOxfe^ — 
ment; and in the congi-egation tn 
banged (St John’f 
Aberafeo^ he had supported bfs dergyS’ 
Patriek Oheyne, throughout 0 prosS 
m regMd to euchanstie doclrW S 

! wiMfrIlhv nYtnannnAnn.ar. m 



JJreciim, Alexander Penrose Porbea To vT 
and the intervention of Pusev andKSt. -^’ 
dofenoe of that prolate. It took8oni7titoto 
hPBl the sores occasioned by that eontrovetm 

Ihore was at Aberdeen in the eJv 
‘ thirties a group of young men, all of the™ 
Aberdeen lawyers, all of them episcopaliaia 
and nU of thorn earnest sludonts ofhisto 
and antiquities—Jolin Hill Burton fn vi 
Joseph Itobortson (1810-1866) fq vTinli' 
John Stuart (1813-1877) [q. v.] 
thesu 0 rub nssneiuled on equal terms. Like 
tliora lie contribul od f 0 tho ‘ Aberdeen iraea. 
zino ’ (1831 -3), and look port in a fir more 
important undertaking, tbe fomation of the 
Spalding Club. For this club be edited 
(184 0- 2), in conj unetion with Joseph Eohert- 
Bon, Gordon’e ‘History of Scots Affairs’ 
3 vols. (1863) 5 Thomas Innes’s ‘ History 
of Scotland, Civil and Ecclosmstioal* (tfe 
‘ Life of Thomas limes’ which he contributed 
to this voluuiH was reprinted in the editiou 
of Innes’s ‘ Critical Essays,’ published in 
tbo ‘Historians of Scotlond’ series), and 
(1809) tho indox volume of the 'Illustra- 
tions of tiio Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
BeiiU’.' Ill 1881 his own work, by which 
ho is host known, ‘An EcoleBiastiool His- 
tory of Scotland from the Introduction of 
Ciirislinnily to tbo Present Time’ (it closes 
with tho death of Bishop Skinner on 16 Aptil 
1867), in four volumes, was published at 
Edinburgh, and at onoe stamped him as tke 
foremost authority on the subject in Scot- 
land. Clear and unaifocted in style, this 
work is leariiod and exact, but it suffers 
Romewhat from tho fact that his extreme 
scrupulosity as to literal truth caused him 
to hold too Bovorely in check the wit and 
liveliness which wore so conspicuous and 
charming in his convorsation. As an his- 
torian ho was dutei-minod to he fair, slbsit 
ho is at no pains to conceal (what he was 
proud of) his ontliuaiastio toryism and his 
jirofound attachment to the Scottish epi- 
scopal church. In the preface drub ac- 
knowledguB tho help he had received fiom 
Joseph Kobortson and Mr. Norval Olyne; 
ho regrets that for the history of the ^man 
catholic church after the Reformation be 
had not boon able to obtain more accurate 
materials; and ho says that the work had oc- 
cupied hip), more than rtine ^ears. In spite of 
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tha moM recent researches on the Oeltio 
“ joa of Scottish history, tha book is by 
M n "*"* oiit “ unfortunate 

Siatno second edition of it was called for 
until Grub was too old to undertake the 
labour of preparitag one. lie had made 
for this which it is understood were 
to the Kev. W. Stephen, D.D., Dum- 
barton, for his 'History ’ (2 vole. 1894-G). 

Grab contributed to ‘Chambers’s En- 
CTclopaBdia’ the artides ‘ Scotland ’ and 
‘Church of Scotland; ’ that on ‘Scottisli 
Literature’ in the earlier edition*) was also 
his but foiling health prevented him from 
undertaking its revision for tha new edition. 
Xo the Aberdeen Philoso]phioal Society he 
contributed the ‘Life of Bishop Elphin- 
Btone;’ 'The Life of Bishop Buriiot, and 



Hiatoiv and Mary, Queen of Scots ; ’ ‘ Elgin 
Cathedralj’ 'Koview of tha Evidence as to 
the Complicity of Queen Mary in the 
Jlnider of Dariiley ; ’ and, in concert with 
hia lifelong friend and companion, Mr. 
Nerval Ciyna, ' The Eceleeiaalical and 
Baronial Autiqiiities of tha Cathedral of 
Brechin and Castle of Edzell,’ An un- 
published paper on Ilenw Scougal [q. v.] 
supplied materials for the ‘ Life ’ of that author 
prefixed to the latest edition of Scougal’s 


devotional ti'eatise, ‘The Life of God id 
the Soul of Man ’ (Aberdeen, 1892). 

Grub died at Aberdeen on 23 Sept. 1803, 
and was buried in the cathedral church- 
yard at Old Aberdeen, not for from the 
grave of the non-juror George Garden [q. v.] 

Grub's legal practice was never extensive, 
and till the last ten years of his life his 
emoluments from his offices wereiucousider- 
ahle; hut they sufficed for his modest wants. 
With all his preoccupation in religion and 
study, he was of a very social disposition, 

I while his wit and abunwnt lore made him 
' a delightful companion. Of middle height, 

' he was rendered lame in early life by the 
ossification of the right knee ; he had a fine 
head with keen blue eyes and ear^-silvered 
locks. Of two portraits of him by Sir George 
Held, one hangs in the Advocates’ Hall, 
Aberdeen, another at Marischal College; 
the latter is the happier likeness. His wife, 
Ann Lyoll, died many years before him, 
leaving him two sons, the Bev. George Grub, 
the rector of the Episcopal Church, Avr, 
and the Eev. Charles Grub, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Monti'ose. 

[Poisonul knowledge; comnumications from 
the Rev. George Qruh ; Life (m Three Ohuveh- 
nien, Edinburgh, IBUS), by the Eev. William 
Walker, LL.D., Monymnsk; Aurora Borealos, 
Abeidecn, 1898; Becords of Old Aberdeen, 
New Spalding Club, &c.] J. 0. 
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HAKE, THOMAS GOEDON (1809- 
1896),phy8iciau and poet, was bom at Leeds 
on 10 March 18(^, and was descended from 
an old Bevoushire family who had ‘ lived on 
the soil for many years without being dis- 
tinguished in any branch of ecience, fitero- 
tore, or art.’ His father, whose ueual resi- 
dence was Sidinouth, possessed coneiderahle 
musicol acquirements. His mother, fourteen 

B ldor than the father, was of the Iluntly 
of the Gordon family, being eldest 
daughter of Captain William Aumistus Gor- 
don, and aunt of Generol Oharlee Gordon. 
The fother died when Hake was three yoars 
old ; his widow, loft with a moderate com- 
peteilce, continued to live iu Devonshiro, and 
obtained for her son an admission to Chriet’s 
Hospital, where, first at the preparatory 
school at Hertford and afterwards m Lon- 
don, he received most of his education. 
Having determined upon a medical career, 
he studied at Lewes under Thomas Hodson, 
'the highest authority iu his profession within 
tbs bofluds of Sussp^/ qjpepwards at St. 


Goor^’s Hospital, and at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, at which latter he 
graduated. After travelling for some time in 
II aly he settled at Brighton, where he was 
for nvB years physician to the dispeusaiy, 
then proceeded to Paris for a yeari study, 
and on his return in 1889 published ‘ Piro- 
mides,’ a tragedy on the mysteries of Isis, 
and the 'nebulous but impressive romance,’ 
08 Mr. W. M. Eossetti calls it, ' Votes, or the 
Philosophy of Madness,’ first issued iu four 
incomplete numbers with illustrations by 
Charles Landseer (1840, 4to), and after- 
words lepublished m ‘Ainsworth’s Maga- 
aine ’ as ‘ voldarno, or the Ordeal of Art- 
Worship.’ ‘ Towards 1844 it seethed in mj 
brofkeris head,’ Bays Mr. Eossetti, and it 
ultimately led to a friendship between Dante 
Eossetti and the author eventful for both. 
Hake next settled at Bury St,^ Edmunds, 
where he became intimate with George 
Borrow and J. W. Donaldson, of both of 
whom he has given interesting xiarticulars 
ip Ids autobiography. Between 1839 qqsl 
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1868 he contributed numerous papers, cliiofly 
of a scientific complexion, to the medicol 
journals. About the latter date ho gavo up 
practice at Bury, travelled in America, and 
on his return established himself at Koe- 
hampton, and, while filling the post of phy- 
sician to the West London Uospital, became 
physician to the Countess of Itipon, who 
was related to his mother’s family. The 
beauty of Lady Ripon’s woods at Nocton re- 
vived the spirit of poetry within him. He 
wrote his ' Lily of the valley ’ and his ' Old 
Souls,’ which, with other poems, were 
threaded together as ‘ The Woiad’s Epitaph,’ 
privately printed in 1806 in an edition of 
one hundred c^ies. One of these camo into 
the hands of Rossetti, who admired it as 
enthusiastically as ‘ Valdarno,’ and the two 
poets met in October 1800. In Rossetti’s 
darkest days, when in 187d his life was 
nearly terminated by laudanum, Hake ren- 
dered the greatest service. ‘ lie was fho 
earthly providence of the Rossetli family,’ 
saysHir. W. M. Rossetli. lie look Dtuile 
Rossetti to his house during the worst of 
the crisis, afterwards accompanied him to 
Scotland, and oonsonlod to his own son 
George acting for a long timo as Rossotti’s 
companion and secretary, aposition which the 
derangement of the patient’s mental and phy- 
eicnl health eventually rendered untenable. 

After 1872 Hake spent a considerable lime 
in Italy and Germany, and, returning to 
England, settled near St. John’s Wood, prin- 
cipally occupied in the composition and publi- 
cation of pootry for tho few, dillicult rather 
than obscure in thought and diction, but 
uninviting to those who cannot appreciate 
mystical symbolism. In 1871 ho published 
'Madeline and otlier Poems,’ reproducing 
much of ‘ Tho World’s Epitaph.’ In 1872 
appeared ‘Parables and Tales,’ comprising 
‘Old Souls.’ Tn 1870 ho published ‘New 
Symbols j’ in 1879 ‘Legends of the Morrowj’ 
in 1880 ‘Maiden Ecstasy;’ in 1883 ‘'The 
Serpent Play,’ and in 1890 ‘ Tho New T)ay,’ 
a colluction of sotmols in tho Shakespearean 
form. His aiitohiography, ' Memoirs of 
Eighty Years,’ was publishodin 1892. During 
the last four years of his life ho was confined 
to his couch by a fracture of the hip, but his 
faculties and spirits remained unimpaired. 
He died on 11 Jan, 1896, 

Hake is a rareinstouco of a pool nearly all 
whoso work has hoen produced after fifty. 
‘He had,’ says William Boll Scott, ‘retired 
from medicine, dut erminod to cultivate poot ry, 
and he was really accomplishing his o^oct 
by porsoveranco and determiueclstudy.’ This 
character is borne out by Hake’s own proface 
to ‘ Tho World's Epitaph,’ whore stress is laid 


upon the diinoulties of poetiedM^ii;^ 

a8tylewhichprove8that,unlesswlFenCito 

of ordinary things, he found it no t ? 
matter to convey his thoughts clearly 
accurately even m prose. Weisno^M 
to wlioin ’^nnWs phrase, ‘he heat W 
music out,’ would be more appUeable 
tho rathei- inasmuch as the result reallt. 
music Hake’s most artificial verses hi» 
usually accompanied by a melody wh S 
proves that metrical expression was, aC 
all, natural to him, and that poetry Z 
actually his vocation. He is nevertheliM 
essentially a poet of reflection, notwithstand 
ing the objootivo character of moat of his' 
poems, and their endeavour to represent ideas 
bymatorial symbols. Their desoriptivepower 
mid sense of the mysleriousness of Nature 
nro balanced by freiiueiit lapses intohathoa- 
tho total impression they produce is neyet' 
llieless one of dignity and intellectual dis^ 
tinction, and they have, at all events, the 
merit of indepimtlcnce of all contsmpopatv 
poetry. Tho comparative fluency and flea- 

bility of Ifake’s sonnets, his last pmUa, ] 
work, soom to indicate that he would haya 
overcome his defects if age had suffered hio 
to go on writing. Not many such volumea 
have boon produced by an octogenarian. 

About 1870 Hake wrote another novel, 
* Her Winning Ways,’ which appeared in 
‘ Tho Now Moutlily Magazine,’ then, like 
‘ Ainsworth,’ a mero refuge for the destitute, 
ITis prose as well as his verse wanted every 
quality of populorily. Nothing could hai’e 
gained him a lioarmg during his lifetime 
except his fortimiilo naturalisation in the 
Rossetti oirolo. Daiito Rossetti reviewed 
him ill tho ‘Academy’ and tho 'Fortnightly 
Ruviow,’ au honour ho did to no one else; 
and 11 seloctiun from his poems, with a 
preface by Airs. Alice Meynell (and a mr- 
trail after Rossetti), appeared in 1894. Hake 
also publisbod small works ‘ On Vital Force; 
its pulmonic origin,’ 1867, and ‘ The Powera 
of the Alphabet,’ 1883. His autohiemphy 
dopiots him ns a shrewd but not unkindly 
obsorvor of other men; chcorful rather than 
gonial, communicative but not garrulous, and 
wit h a confldonco in his nwnpowerspartaking 
rather of Hie nature of prido than of vanity, 
A veteran ns n man, n novice as an autlior,he 
hold an exceptional position in the literary 
society of his day. hfr, W. M. Rossetti ec- 
curotoly describes him as ‘ a man of more 
than common hoight, lithe and straight, 
with vory aolf-possossed gentle manners, and 
clear duliborato utterance,’ One of his sons, 
Itir. Alfood Egmont Hake, is the hiogriroher 
of Gonoral Gordon and the editor of his 
Ohine.so journals. 
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'Tnato's Hemoirs of Eigl'ty Years; W. M. 
-^wti'sLife of Dante Gatoiol Eoseotti; Vf. 
fell Scott’s Autobiographical Notes, vol. 5i.; 
tLidss Boyne in Milos’s Poets and Poetry of 
( 1,8 Century; Mr. Theodore Wutts-Dunton in 
AtbeaiEum, 10 Jan. 1896 ; personal knowledge.] 

Si« O'* 

HAlEf HORATIO (1817-1890), antlu-o- 
nologiat, bom on 3 May 1817, at New- 
New Hampshire, in the United States, 
wBs’the son of David Hale, a prominent 

lawyer of Newport, and of Sarah Josepha, 

his We. After the death of her husband, 
Mrs. Hale turned her attention to literature. 
Entering Harvard Oollega in 1833, Hale 
showed a marked faculty for languaMs. His 
htst essay in original work appeared the next 
ear and attracted the attention of the ool- 
jse authorities. It consists of an Algonkin 
ineabulary, which he gathered from a band 
of Indiana who had camped on the college 
iriaunds. Three years later, when the United 
States exploring expedition to little-known 
portions of the glooe was organised under 
^ptain Wilkes, Hale was recommended, 
while yet an undergraduate, for the post of 
ethnologist and philologist, and obtained the 
appointment. From 1838 to 1842 ho was 
employed in the work of the expedition, visit- 
ing South America, Australasia, Polynesia, 
and North-western America, then known as 
Oregon. From this point he returned over- 
land. The result of his labours was published nt 
Philadelphia in 1840 in alarge quarto volume. 

Having tokenhis degree of M. A., Halemade 
A short tour of Europe, and, on his return, 
studiedlaw. Ho was admitted tothe Chicago 
bar in 1866, The year after ho removed to 
Canada, and settledat Glinton, Untario, where 
bis wife's family had a substantial property, 
the management of which they desired him 
to undertolie. He continued to reside in Clin- 
ton till his death, devoting much attention 
to the developmunt of the Cntnrio school 
system. He was inllusntial in introducing 
co-education of the sexes in high schools and 
collegiate institutes, in increasing the grants 
to these institutions, in establishing the nor- 
mal school system, and in improving the 
methods of examination. 

The vicinity of the Canadian reserves on 
the bonlcs of the Thames and Grand River 
gays Hole ample opportuni^ for further in- 
vestigation into Americaii-Indian questions. 
He discovered, and in 1883 published, under 
the title, ‘ The Iroquois Boole of Rites,’ two 
Indian manuscripts, dating between 1714. 
and 1786, which is the only literary Ame- 
rican-Indian work extant. His judicious 
introductions, careful translation and editing 
add much to the value of the work. 
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In 1884, at its Montreal meeting, he re- 
oigonised the section of anthropology as an 
independent depai-tment of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
lie had already done a like service for the 
American Association. At the request of 
the British committee, be undertook the 
supervision of the anthropological section’s 
work in the Canadian North-west and British 
Columbia. The reports, which are very 
elaborate, appeared in the published ‘ Pro- 
ceedings ’ from 1883 to 1897. Continuing 
a member of the committee, bo was asked 
to accept the position of vice-president at the 
association’s meeting in Toronto (1896), but 
declined on the ground of ill-health. 

Hole's writings which deal with the 
more general questions of anthropology are 
scattered through the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the 
British and American Associations for the 
Ad vancementof Science, theAnthropoIogiesl 
Institute of Gh-eat Britain, Royal Society of 
Canada, Canadian Institute, Toronto ; and 
through periodical publications like the ‘ An- 
dover Review,’ ‘ Popular Science Monthly,' 

‘ Journal of American Folk Lore,’ ‘ Science,’ 
and the ‘Critic.’ 

Among other learned bodies Hale was an 
honorary fellow of the Anthropological In- 
stitute of Great Britain, to which he con- 
tributed his latest papers. Ho died on 
20 Dec. 1890 at Clinton, Ontario. 

In 1861, at Jersey city in the state of 
New Jersey, he married Margaret, daughter 
of AVilliam Pugh, formerly justice of the 
peace for the township of Goderich in the 
county of Huron, Canada West. 

[Bose’s Encycl. of Can. Biogr., 1886, p. 374 ; 
AUibone's Diet, of Kngl, and Amev. Lit. 1869, 
Suppl. 1890; Appleton’s Annual Bncycl,, 1896, 
p. 666; Wilkes’s Synopsis U.S. Bxped. pp. 47, 
66; Cnn. Institute, 7th Arcliieological Bep,, 
1894, p. 117; Trons. Boy. Soc, of Con., 1894, 
sect. ii. p. 46 ; Pop, Sci, Monthly, li. 401 ; Jour, 
of Amer. Polk Lore, x. 60 ; Can, Mng. riii. 419 ; 
ScienoB (N.Y.), v. 216 ; Critic (N.Y.), xxx. 40 ; 
Atbcnsiim, 1807, i. 162 ; Toronto Globe, 31 Dec, 
1896.] T. B. B. 

HALFORD, SiB HENRY St. JOHN, 
third baronet (1828-1897), rifleman, born on 
9 Aug. 1828, was tbo son of Sir Henry Hal- 
ford, second baronet (1797-1868), M.P. for 
South Leicestershire from 1832 to 1867, by 
his wife Barbara, daughter of his uncle. Sir 
John Vaughan (1769-1839) [q. vj, by his 
wife and first cousin, Augusta St. John, 
Sir Henry Halford, first baronet v.], the 
physician, was his grandfather. Heniy St. 
John Halford was at Eton from 1840 to 
1846. He matriculated as a commoner of 
Merton College, Oxford, on 26 Nov. 1816, 
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and ffrndunted B. A. in 1819, At his father's 
death on 22 May ]8(I8 he succeeded to the 
baronetcy. Tlioncoforth. he ohielly resided 
at the family residence, Wistow Hall, 
Leicestershire. 

I Halford took an active part in the public 
business of his county, Leicestershire*. In 
1872 he held the oilice of high sheritf. In 
Juno 187(5 he was elected deputy chairman 
of quarter sessions, and at midsummer 188.‘} 
chairman. This nilleu ho iield till Ids death. 
On the format ion of 1 he Loicest ershire county 
council in 1889 ho was elected chairman, and 
held the office till 1893, when ill health com- 
pelled him to resign. 

It was, however, in connection with ride 
shooting and the volunteer movement that 
Sir Henry was boat known. At the begin- 
ning of the movement in 1800 he took 
command of a company of the Leicest ershire 
volunteers. Tn 1862 ho hncamo coloiud of 
the battalion. Tn 1808 ho resigned, hut 
resumed (lie office in 1878, and held it till 
1891, ill which yerfi- lie hecnine honorary 
colonel. In IBSii ho r(>ceivod the order of 
C.B. 

Ill the first, rlfio match hetweon Kngland 
and ficotlaud for the Idlcho shield in 1802, 
Hir Henry shot for England, and made the 
liiKhest score, lie subsequont.ly shot in 
1 803, 1 805, 1 871 , 1 872, 1874,1 877- 8-1 , 1 880- 
1800, and J8S)3. In 1872, wlimi England 
won, ho again made the higliest score. Ilia 
principal individual successes at. the Tla- 
tioiisl Jliflo Assooiat.ion meetings at Winililo- 
don and Bisley wore the Albert prizo in 1802 
and 1893, the Duke of Oauibricfge prize and 
the Association cup in 1871, and the lliidluy 
in 1898, hesidos a vast iiuiiiher of h’ss im- 
portant prizes, lie also in 18fM won the 
Cambridge long^-vange cup, a iiiatcli of great 
importance, with the newly invented Mut- 
ford rifie. 

In 1877 Sir Henry acted as captain of a 
team of eight rillemen chosen from England, 
Jrcland, and Scotland, wiio went to tho 
.United Slates to shoot a match at long dis- 
tances against eight represent at i vo Amoriean 
marksmen. The latter won. In J882 Sir 
Jllonry, this timo with twh colleagues, took 
out a toam of British volunteers to shoot a 
mateli, tw6lvo on each side, against thu Na- 
tional Guard of America witli service rifios. 
The British won, and repeated their suoeesa 
ill a similar match shot in 1883 at Wim- 
hlcdon. On tliat occasion Lord Brownlpw, 
thon chairman of the National Rifie Associa- 
tion, was tho titular captain of tho British 
team, with Halford as his working suhordi- 
nato. 

Ig 1^80 Halford wgs appointed q jpemher 


of the government small arms 
The introduction of the Lee.lraif''5®®' 
as the British service arm wSf? ^ 

report of that committee. HidforS ti, 1 
knowledge, both theoretical KScR 
Dunnervand frunmakimr, Im 


gunnery and gnnmakingj he was ii fil'? 
with William Ellis Melibrd [1“ SuZ 
llie inventor of tho Lee-Metford rlRi 
eonstantly co-operated with him in h!«?. 


his ex. 

id'The 


perimont a. Tn 1888 Halford v- 
Art of Rlionting with the Riflel 

Halford died on 4 Jan. 1897. In irks i, 
married lillizBbeth Ursula, daughter of m! 
Bagshawe, but left no issue. brJt 
John Rueeeedetl liim, and the baronetw hi 
came extinct at bis brother’s death, ^ 

l Amomoir by W. .T. Freer, published in rt. 
LBierslov Journal at tho time of Sir Henry Hal 
fortl’s deal h, mid repiiLlished in the TransMtioni 
of thu Jii'ieeslcrslnre ArehiEoloEical See r..I 
viii. pt. V. 18U8.2 ‘ 

HALL, Srii CHARLES (ISiS-lgoot 
reeiivder of London, second eon of vi» 
chancellor MirJJhavles Hall fq. v.] by Sainli 
daugliter of Erancia Buval, and niece of Ihi 
eminont eonveyanenr, Lewie Duval [q.v.] 
was born on 3 A ng. 1843. Ho was educated 
at J farrow and Trinity Oollego, Cnuibiidge, 
wlioro he graduated ]J.A. in 1868 and pm- 
cewleil M.A. in 1870. Admitted student at 
Lincoln’s Inn on 15 Nov. 1802. he was there 
culled to thu bar on 17 Nov. 1806, and was 
admitted on 13 May 1872 ad CKniiematthe 
Middle Tem])le, of which he was elected 
limicher on 7 Nov. 1881, He was apupilcf 
iSii* Juines (afterwards Lord) Ilaimen fq. v. 
Kiippl.J, ami had for some years a consider, 
able praclieo In the court of admiralty and 
on tlin Buul.h-easterii circuit. In November 
1877 lie was appointed attorney-general tt 
King Edward V fl when prince of TVale^ 
and on 2 June 1881 was gazetted Q,G. In 
1890 lie was created K.O.Al.O. in recognition 
of his services as British representative at 
the inlni'natiunal maritime conference held 
at ’Washington during tho )aslquaiterof tbs 
preceding year. Ho resigned his office at 
coiu't on buiiig elected, on 8 Feb. 1892, re- 
corder of London, but roinained till his death 
on t cvms of intimaev with King EdwardTII, 
thon iirinco of Wales. Q'he duties of the 
reeordovship lie discharged with conepicuons 
ofiiciency. In 1899 ho was sworn of the 
privy council, ITo represented the vyestern 
division of Cambridgeshire in theshort parlia- 
ment of 1 885-6 and the parliament of 1880- 
1892. At a bye-eleetion in Au^. 1892 
he was ruturnsd for the HoHjom division of 
Finsbury, lie died unmarried on 9 March 
1900, and was interred in tbe Kenssl Green 
cemetery, JJis portrait, by the ^ 00 . Joint 
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wrote : 1 . ‘ A Plan for the llporganisation 
of tbo Army’ (pamjililel.), Ix>ndon, 1867 
2. 'A Treatise on the Foreign Powers and 
Jurisdietlon of the British Crown,’ Oxford, 
1894.' 

[Alpine Journal, i, 92, 141, 209, iii. 200, iv 
827, V. 23, vii. 109, xvii. 443 ; PrahE,, Pnssosi 
and Glaciers, 2nd sor, ii. 883-90; Law Quarterly 
Bflview, xi. US; private information. 1 

’P. E, n. 

HAT.T.-B!, Sib CITAIILES (Carl Hallo), 
pianist and cond\ictor (1819-1896), was horn, 
on 11 Ai)ril 1819 at' Hagen, Westphalia, 
where his father, Friedrioh Ilalle, was or- 
ganist of tho principal church and ‘mnsik 
diioclor,' As n child ho showed rcmarliablo 
gifts for pianoforte playing. Ho performed 
a sonatina in public at the age of four, and 
played the drums in the orchestra in his 
early years. In August 1 828 ho took part 
in a concert at Casscl, where he attracted 
the notice of Spohr, At tho ago at sixteen 
(in .Tiiiio 1836) lie went to Darmstadt and 
studied under Binck and Uoitfriod Weber, 
A year later ho made his way to Pavia, iii- 
timding to take lessons from Knlkbronnor, 
but he did more by ‘picking up’ than by 
notnal hisfruction in the French capital. In 
Paris he mixed in the best innsical oirulos, 
wliieh included Ohepiii, Lisst,, 'Dinlborg, 
Ohernbini, llurlios, Wagner, and others. 
With Alard and Franohomme he gave an 
annual series of classical quartet t ooncorls 
in Paris, which took the highest rank. 

In the spring of 1843 Ilnllfi paid his flrsl 
visit to England, the country of his adoxh ion. 
lie look part in a concert given by Sivori on 
16 June, and gave a conc(>rt of his own on 
SO June, both of which took plnco at tho 
Hanover hJquare TIooiuh, hut h(> rufiisud to 
play a concerto by Grillin at a Philljarmouio 
concert. Ho soon roturned to Paris, where 
for t Iio next five years lie coiitinn(<d to reside. 

'I’he French Kovolulion of 18-18 drovn 
llnll6 to England, After playing with 
Bueeess in Ijondon, ho settled n])ou Jlan- 
choster as a likely Held of professional opera- 
tions by reason of its intliieutial colony of 
musio-loving ( iorinans, and that city heeamo 
his liomo inr the remaindor of his life. 
Although his first claim to reeoguition was 
as a pianist, Hallfi posse.ssud sterling gifts 
as an orohestrnl conduelor, lie coudiietod 
the Goiitleinen’s concerts from tho end of 
1849, foinuled tho St. Cecilia Society in 
1860, conducted operas at tho Theatre Iloyal 
in tho winter of 1864-6, and throw hlinaolf 
heartily into the oauso of music in hlon- 
chestor. At tho Hanchoster Exhibition of 
1867 ho oonductod an orchoatra with so 
ynneh sqccoas that he coni inued it as a per- 


manent institution, withthTTIi^Inrr 
‘Hallfi’a orchestra’ beoamo ereatlve^ 

porlormed at his oroliestral eonoeru 
began on SO Jan. 1868, is given^t 
of his ‘ Life and Letters’ (pn. 407t2a^ S* 
first porfovmanoo in EnSd of hia ft:?! 
Berlioz’s ‘Faust’ (Manchester, 5 Beb S 
was duo to and oonduoted by Hall4 ' 
conducting eiigaMinents included a serkrf 
operas at Her Mojesty’s Theatre, Lo2„ 
m the winter of 1860-1, the annualTvl 
coiioort in Edinburgh (from 1808), the 
pool Philharinomo Society (from 1882) \L 

In 1860TIall6 began those series of nW 
forte recitals with which his immswasfo 
many years worthily associated. The am 
of t ho aeries, entirely devoted totheworfe 
of Beolhovoii, for which James Willism 
Davison [q. v.] wrote his excellent analytical 
not IPOS, was given in London in 1861; in 
fact J liillC found a very good second homein 
tlm motropolia, whoro ho frequently nppened 
at tlm Musical Union, and mors especisUv 
ot tho Popular ooneerts. He had a Istm 
olientHe as a toachor of tho pianoforte, onsot 
his pupils being Qneon Alexandra. His beat- 
known professional pupil was Qottsciialk, 

In 1890, and also ill 1891, in oompenyivitli 
his socoiifl wife (formerly Madame Notmnn 
Neruda), llallfi paii two siicccbstul profes- 
sional visits to Australia, and in 1896 to 
South Africa, 1 lo was largely instramentol 
in founding tho Itoyal College of Music 
(Manchester), and in 1893 became its 6nt 
principal. 

IlaVlf) ri'pci ved tho degree of LL.D. imorii 
causa from tho university of Edinburgh in 
1880, and on 10 .rtily 1888 he was Imighted 
by tiiu'on Victoria. lie died at his resi- 
donco, (Iroi'iihoys Lane, Manchester, on 
26 (lot, 1 806, and his remains are interred 
in tho Roman patholic portion of Salford 
pomptery. lIo was twice married : first, on 
11 Nov. 1841, to Dfiiiii'fio Smith de Silieu, 
who died in 1 860 ; and, secondly, on 26 July 
1888, to hladanm Norman Neruda, the din- 
tinguishod violinist, who survived him. 

As a performer JIallfi was a diaeiple of 
tho classical school, and, compared with 
modern pianism, his style was somefwhst 
cold, while studiously correct, end respect- 
ful to the oomposers whoso works he inte^ 
prol od. On the otW hand, his achievements 
as a conductor showed that he could rise 
suimrior to his somowhat phlegmatic tern- 
poramontj and so capable a critic as Ham 
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Bulow paid a high tribute to his slcill as 
» gW Hvnhestre. A man of remarkably 
methodical businesslike habits for a musi- 
^ hehad on exceedingly retentive memory, 
^ did much to foster a taste for classical 
in Enirland. His compositions were 
Sortant. He edited a ‘ l^ractical Piano- 
forte ochool* (beguu in January 1873)j and its 
seouel, 0 ' Musical Library,’ both consisting 
^classical pianoforte jjieces, begun in 1876. 

There is an oil painting of him by Victor 
Mottes (1850). 

ftife and Letters of Sir Charles Halli, edited 
bvhia son, 0. E. Halid, iind his daughter, Jtlarie 
Ealld, 1898; various periodical publications; 
Brit. Mns. Cat.] F. Ct. E. 

halswelle, KEELEY (1832-1801), 
utist, son of David Ilalsn-ello, born at liich- 
jnond, Surrey, on 23 April 1832, came of a 
Somerset etock. At an early age ho contri- 
hufed drawings to the ’Illusiraled London 
Kews,’ and was long engaged in hook illus- 
ftation. Some work for Jlobert Ohambers’s 
'Blastrated Shakespeare’ took him to Edin- 
hargh, where he found a very good friend in 
■\VilliamNelaon,tliopubli8lier. Amoiigotlier 
books which he illust rated were : ‘ The Falls 
of Clyde/ 1830 j ‘ Byron's Poems,’ 1801 ; 
'Scott's Poems,’ 1861; ‘Thomas Morris’s 
Poems,’ 1868 ; ‘ Wordsworth's Poems,’ 1863; 
and ‘The Knight of the Silver Shield,’ 1885. 
In 1857 a painting of his was u.\lubited at 
the Boyal Scottish Academy, and in 1866 
he was elected associate. In 1800 he loft 
England for Italy, and during the next few 
years found most of ids suhiects tliere. The 
■Itoba di Homa,’ exhibited at Burlington 
House, gained a 501. priso at Manchealcr ; 
but the most popular work of this period, 
possibly hecauso of its subject, was ‘ Non 
Angli sed Angeli,’ painted in 1877. 
Halswelle was then known as an artist 
whose inclination was either to paint from 
the life or to seok subjocls in poems and 
pages of history. Latterly he made a repu- 
tation as an excellent landscapist. An ox- 
ceptionnlly beantiful work of this period, a 
pamting in oil of the Thames above Maiden- 
head, was included in (Sir) Henry Tate’s 
gift to the nation, and is now in tlie Mill- 
oanlc Gallery. In 1881 some views of the 
Thames, recalling ' Six Years in a House- 
boat,’ were shown by themselves in Lon- 
don. A book on the subject, which hears Iho 
same title, was from the artist’s pen. Ilals- 
weUe was elected 0 . member of the Institute 
of Painters in Oils in 1682, 

Halswelle resided in his later years at 
Stoner House, Steep, near Petersfleld, where 
hs was a ruling councillor of the Primrose 
He died of pneumonia at Paris on 


11 April 1891, and was buried at Steep oil 
20 April. He married in 1878 Helen, daugh- 
ter of Major-general N. J. Gordon, who sur- 
vived him with two sons. 

[Magazine of Art, iv. 406 ; Men of the Time, 
14 th ed.; Diet, of British Artists, 1896; Scrib- 
ner's CyctopiEdia of Biintera andPuintings ; Tate 
Collection Official Cat. ; Ann, Beg. 1891, Chron. 
p. 160; Times, 14, 18, and 21 April 1891 ; pri- 
vate information.) E. E. 

HAMERTON, PHILIP GILBERT 
(1831-1894), artist and essayist, was born on 
10 Sept. 1834 at Loneside, Shaw, near Old- 
ham in Lancashire. His grandfather, Gil- 
bert Hamerton, was the second son of an old 
Lancashire family. Hisfather, John Homer- 
tcu, a solicitor, married in 1833 Anne, the 
orphan daughter of Philip Cocker, a cotton 
manufacturer, She survived his birth only 
n few days, and the boy was brought up by 
hisaunts atBurnley, and afterwards edncateil, 
at Burnley and Doncaster grammar schools. 
His father, to whom he owed nothing hut 
existence, died in .January 1844. After the 
completion of his school education Hamer- 
ton wasplaced with a clergyman, ‘ with whom, 
I had not two ideas in common,’ to he prepared 
for Oxford. This scheme came to an end 
from the youth’s distaste for tho subjects of 
academical study, combined with reluctance 
to sign tlie thirty-nine avtiolea. Being pos* 
Bossed of independent means, ho was ablu to 
gratify botii his leading tastes by ‘ deciding 
to try to bo a painter and to try to hii 
an author, and seeing what came of both 
attempts.' In tbe meantime be accepted a 
commission in the militia, and travelled and 
painted in Scotland, In 1863 he came to 
London, and studied under a clever but not 
highly cultured artist named Pettitt, who 
carried on painting as ' a high-class industry.’ 
‘I made rapid progress: it was not quite in 
the right direction.’ IIo resorted also to 
Ruskin for odvipo, which in his opinion 
proved misleading. He was gradually led 
back to tbe llighlands, and his first publica- 
tion, 'The Isles of Looh Awe and other 
Poems’ (1865), was a volume of verse chiefly 
inspired by Highland scenery. Its entire 
failure confirmed him for a time in the pursuit 
of art, and aftor his sudden but most for- 
tunate marriage in 1 868 with a young French 
Indy, Mdlle. Eug6uie Qindriez, the daughter 
of a republican ex-prefect, who had refused 
em^iloyment under the empire, he took up 
his residence with her in the solitary islet of 
Innistrynich on Loch Awe — o_ marveUous 
ohangfo for tho bride, accepted with complete 
acquiescence. Financial difficulties, chiefly 
connected with Ilamerton’s Lancashire pro- 
perty, led, after a few years, to removal to, 
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France, where Hamerton settled in the nclgh- 
hourhood of Autun. The step was most 
fortunate, os it tended to dissociate him from 
the exclusive practice of pictorial art, in 
which he would hordly have risen above 
mediocrity, and to direct liim to tusthotic 
criticism and general literature. Tlio turn- 
ing point of his career was the publication 
(1863) of ‘A Painter’s Camp in the High- 
lands,’ which not only obtained iinmudiato 
success both ill England and America, but 
made him a contributor to English periodi- 
cals. Ho wrote for the 'Fortnightly’ and 
other reviews, suecooded F. T. Palgravo as 
art critic on the ‘Saturday Review,’ an em- 
ployment which obliged him to spend much 
time in London, and procured a commission 
for an extensive work on el ching and etehors, 
which was not published until 1868. A 
nervous illness in this year, wliiuh iiicapo- 
eitatod him from railway travel, neeussttalud 
the resignation of his post on tbo ‘ Saturday.’ 
[Tiiable to luavo lioiiiu, lie turned to novel 
writing, and produced in siu-uussiun ‘Woii- 
derholino ’ (l8(i0), and, under t lie pseudonym 
df Adol])hus iSegravo, ' Miirmorne ’ (1878), 
lioth of which obtained favour tvitli a aoloct 
public. A more important enterprise was 
the establishment, in 1800, togol her with hfr. 
Jiichmond Seeley, of 'Tlio I’ortfolio,’ which 
forthwith took rank as one of t lio most impor- 
tant of hlnglish nrtislio periodicals. Tho 
iutroduotion of illustration, (Irst by autotype, 
ilflerwards by the Woodburytypo and various 
methods of photogravure, made it an o])och 
in illustrated art literature, while tho olijocts 
reproduced and the literary coni ribiii ions 
wore also of tho highest order, llainurtun, 
who hod hocoino devoted to etohing, contri- 
buted a Hories of iiapers ontitlod ‘Tho Un- 
known River,’ with illiistralive oluhiiigs by 
himself ; a nd aft erward.s a surios of ‘ (lhn|)l ere 
dll Animals,’ illustrated with etchings by 
Yeyrassnt, and ‘Examples of Modern Etch- 
ings,’ with notes, lie continned to diroct 
tho jonriial for tho remainder of his lifo, and 
it gave him an assured and imnorUint posi- 
tion in tho world of art. ‘The Oraphic 
Arts,’ 1882, ‘ Landsoapo in Art,’ 1888, ‘'I’lio 
Safine,’ 1887, and ‘ Man in A rt,’ 180 1, mainly 
reproduced from ‘The Port folio,’ wore further 
contributions to art literature, ns well as a 
life of ’i'lintor (1870). His most important 
literary work, however, was jiorforined as 
tin essayist, and included five bonks of tho 
highest merit iiitheirrospeofivo depart monts. 
He had already (1873) publisliod ‘ The In- 
tellectual Life,’ a charming and thoughtful 
study. In ‘ Round my House’ ( L876) he gave j 
the world suoh a study of French social life as 
dould only have procooded from ouo who had. 


like him, resided for many 
France, ‘ Modem Frenc1i_ 
equally valuable series of L 

^ble men, displaying modem IJSZ.T 

m Its most refined aspects, and aittin^ 

all llamerton’s work of this class attt?’ . 

hlishmont of cordial feeUng fiLp®*’* 

aiidEnghind ‘Human IntSfe 

was a work of tho class of ‘The Inti.1iL,l i 
Life.’ ‘French and English- 
1800. 'Ihe principal external 
life 80 full of artistic and intellectud eff J 
were an unsuceessful oandidatuie for T 
blade prolessorship of line art at thB 
versity of Edinh^rgh (1880), ft? tZ 
death ol a son m 1888; and HameitonW 
moval m ISO! to T3oulognB^up-Seine,Tfhe« 
he died on 4 Nov. 1894. Rig death ™ 
HiKldou, but ho had long been sufferinir fo,™ 
hypovlropliy of tho heart. Re loft an aut^ 
biogrnpliy brought down to the date of hh 
imirrmgo. It was oomplolod and nnUisU 
ill 1807 liy liis widow, bettor qualified than 
hnusidf to render juslieo to the many ad 
mirnblo traits of a sterling character aoma. 
what deficient in superficial aUractivene>. 
and less likely to bring into relief, as he haa 
done, the foibles hardly to hs escaped by one 
doubly prono to sonsitivenoss as author aad 
im artist. Muoli, however, that seems yanity 
ih merely lack of a sense of humour. Tfo 
wvltoi^s uiidoubling conviction that what- 
ever iuteresls him must interest ofteia 
hiirdoiw his pages with superfiuous detail, 
lie is indeed once visited by the rellectioa 
tlmt ‘ the reader may advantweously 1» 
spiirod my boyish improssioiis of the (Jroat 
E.xb ibif ion,’ A consistont application of this 
oxcM'llunt iirinciplo would have toeflled the 
hook. Mrs. llnmorloii’s part of it is idao 
initnilo, but never ledioiis. It is an almost 
unparalleled evanipio of idiomatic English 
fisim tho pen of n Imly who kjiew none whoa 
sho was married, niul only lived in Great 
Kritain lor ii short tiino. 

llamei’Loii olso wrote * Oontemporaiy 
Froiicli I’liinlers’ (186/3) and ‘The Etchers 
llnndbook’ (1871). Etching became his 
fiivnui'ile art, iiiul ]io was a frequent contri- 
Initnr to the exhibitions of the Fainter 
Eieliovs’ Society. In 1883 he was made an 
ofiioier d’AcadGmie, On 3 March 1894 he 
received I lie degree of LL.D. from fteuniTe^ 
sily of Aberdeen. His portrait, from a pho- 
tograph by A. IT. Palmer, son of Samuel 
Palmer [q. v.], is prefixed to hie autoHo- 


graphy, and another, by Elliott & Ftr, was 
produced in ‘Soribner’a Magazine’ 


[orFe- 


reprod 

bruary 1805. 

f Pliilip Gilbert Hamerton : an Antobiogiaph; 
and Memoir, 1807.] 
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~~ff A'M'rLTON, SiB ROBERT GEOBGE Novembor 1886 by the conserralire raini- 
O^OKSHANK (1830-1896), civil servant stry which had succeeded the liberal mini- 
and Eovemor of Tasmania, born in 1836, was stry in the preceding J uly on the rejection 
tbs MU of Zachary Macauloy Hamilton (d, of Oladslonas home rule proposals by the 
18761 and his first wife, Anne Groolcshank. House of Oommons. He was at once ap* 
His father, who was nephew of Zachary pointed governor of Tasmania, and was suc- 
MKcaalav Pq- “ttd first cousin of Lord ceeded as under-secretary by Major-general 
Macaulay, was, on 30 Aug. 1833, admitted Sir Hedvors Buller. In 1887 he presided 
minister of Bressay in the Shetlands, and in over the meeting of the Australian federal 
1804 was made honorary D.D. of Edinburgh, council held at llobart. 

Robert was educated at University and Hamilton remained governor of Tasmania 
King’a College, Aberdeen, where he gra- until 1893 ; on his return he was appointed 
duated M.A. in Mareh 1864 (Andbkhoh, royal commissioner to inquire into the work- 
Graduatei of Univ. and JSng's Colt. 1803, ing of the constitution ofDominlca. Li 1894, 
p. 300). In 1866 he migrated to London on Mr. Morley’s nomination, he was placed on 
end entered the civil service as a temporary the commission appointed to inquire into the 
clerk at the war office. In the same year he financial relations Wween En^and and Ire- 
was sent to tho Crimea as a clerk in the land, and in November of tbo same year he 
commissariat department. In 1867 he was was made chairman of the board of cusloms. 
employed in tho office of works, and in 1801 Ho died at 81 HudclifFc Square, South Ken- 
bewas selected to take charge of tho finance sington, on 22 April 1896, and was buriedat 
of the education department, the work of Bichmond, Surrey, on tho 36th. Ho married, 
which was then rapidly growing in bulk and_ first, in 1863, Caroline (rf. 1876), daughter 
complexity. In 1869) on Lord Liiigoii’a re-' of Erederick Augustus Gea^ (d. 1846) ; and, 
commendation, Hamiltau was appointed to secondly, in 1677, Teresa Felicia, daughter 
tbs yet more difficult post of accountant to of Major H. Reynolds of the 68th regiment ; 
the board of trade, and in this capacity ho he left issue by both wives. He waa 
successfully reorganised the board’s financial one of the ablest civil servants of his time, 
department ; from 1873 to 1878 he waa assis- oiid was described by Lord Lingen as ‘ the 
tant-secrotary to tho board of trade. In 1873 most all-round man be knew,’ A work on 
be was appointed assistant -secretary and in ‘ Bookkeeping,’ which ho published with tho 
1874 secretary of Playfoit’s civil service in- Glaroudoii Press in 1868, has passed through 
quiry commission ; in this capacity ho spout many editions. 

some time at Dublin Onstlo with a view [Times, 23 and 27 April 1806 ; Daily News, 
toils reorganisation. In 1878 he bocamo 33 April 1806; Animal Register, 1806, p, 173; 
accountant-general of tho navy, and was the Hen of tbo Time, od. 1806 ; Burke’s Peerage, &c. 
first to simplify tho naval estimates so as to 1806; Anderson’s Graduates of Univ. and 
make them intelligible to tho public. In King’s College, Aberdeen ; Coloni.il OfflOTDist, 
1879 ho was appoiiitad a member of Lord ^ 698 ; Hew Scott’s Easti bled. Scot. iii. 424 ; 
Carnarvon’s commission on colonial dofonoes, TrwelyaasLifo of Macaulay; private informa- 
and in May 1883 ho was made purmanont 

secretary to the admiralty. HAMLEY, Sm EDWARD BRTJOB 

On the murder of Thomas Ileury Burke (1834-1803), general, born at Bodmin _ on. 

t q. V.] in that montli, Hamilton was lent 37 April 1824, wos youngest son of Vice- 
ly the admiralty for two succossivo periods Admiral William Hamley, by Barbara, daugh- 
of MX months each to tho Irish government lor of Charles Ogilvy of Lerwick, Shetland, 
as under-secrotary of state for Ireland. ITo Ills father's family had been settled in Corn- 
was then made permanent uuder-sooretary wall from the conquest; but their lands, 
and C.B, ; on 12 Jan. 1884 ho was cveatod which flllud a page of Domesday book, had 
K.C.B,, and in tho following year honorary passed from them. Hamley owed his lite- 
LL.D. of Aberdeen, Whilein Ireland Hnmil- rory faculty to his mother. lie was edu- 
ton became convinced of the advisability of cated at Bodmin grammar school, obtained 
home rule from an administrativo point of a cadetship at the Iloyal Military Academy, 
view, and he is said (o have hod some share Woolwich, on 19 Nov. 1840, and was com- 
in influenciw both his chief, Earl Spencer, missioued as second lieutenant in the_ royal 
and W. E. Gladstoue in the some direction, artillery on 11 Jan. 1843. It was significant 
The persistent rumour that he drafted Glad- of his future that Christopher North and 
stone’s first home rule bill in 1886 was quite Marshal Saxe were favourite authors with 
incorrect, but his sympathies with home him at that time. He became lieutenant on 
rule were naturally regarded as a cause of 16 Sept. 

his removal from the under-secretaryship hi After serving for a year in Ireland, he 
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'was seat to Canada, where he remained 
nearly four -years, devoting himself to read- 
ing and field sports. His fondness for the 
latter wont along with a remarkable love of 
animals, especially cats. On his rutium to 
England he was stationed at Tynemoulh 
and Carlisle, He had to live on his pay, 
and having incurred debts, he turned to 
literary work as a means of clearing them 
off. I'lis earliest pa^iors, ‘Sno-w Pictures’ 
and ‘ The Peace Campaigns of Ensign Faunco,’ 
found ready acceptance, and appeared in 
‘Fraser's Magazine,’ 1849-00. Ha was pro- 
moted second captain on 1 2 May 1860, and 
joined his now battery at Gibraltar. A lady 
who knew him well there says ; ‘ He came 
to the lioclc with the reputation of being 
vory clever, satirical, and given to drawing 

caricatures. . . . Most people stood in nwo 

of him, owing to his silent ways and still' the first SBiios of ‘ Tales from BlaokwoS'’ 
manner, and from his taking but little part (1858, &o.), which included two Gibraltar 
in things around him, and never taking the talcs of his own. 
trouble to talk except to a few. ... Ho Early in 1850 he was appointed ptofoasot 

hod a most tender heart behind his stiff f>f military history at the newly formsd staff 

manner, and many were the kind acts ho cpllogo at Sandliiirst. lie remained there 
did to the wives and children of his com- six years, and his lectures were the foimda- 
pany’ (SuANu, i. 63). His connection with lion of his groat work, ‘The Operations of 
‘Blackwood,’ to which his oldest brother. War,’ publislu'd in 1860, By this hook he 
William (an oflioor of royal engineers), was Mias done more than any other Englishman 
already a cent ribulov, hegan in 1861. His to make known to English ollieors the xalnc 
oxcollent novol, ‘Lady Lou’s Widowhood,’ of a methodical treatment of Ills slndyof 
appeared in 1863, and was soon repuhliahod campaigns’ (Maurioi!, W'oc, p. 0), The 
with drawings by himself, which sho'w that hook was _ not intended for military men 
his artistic talent full little short of his lilo- only, and ils literary finish and the absence 
rniw gifts. of pedantry made it attractive to non-pro- 

In March 186-1 Oolonol (afterwards Sir) fossional readers. But ho is himself opes to 
Uiohard Dacrcs [fov.], who commanded, the tho cluirgo which ho brought ngninst other 
artilloryatGibraltnr, was given the command writers on strategy: that they ‘treat (heir 
of the batteries of llio first division in tho subject in too abstract o form.’ lie ignored 
army sent to Turko'v. Tlamloy wont with nationaldistiuctionsihe'delibcratolyomitted 
him ns adjutant, niut served throughout the all rofuroncu to the spirit of war, to morel 
war in tho Orimea. At tho Alinn his horse inlluoneus, to tho (’H’oel, of rapidity, of sur- 
was struck by a eniiuou-shot. yMliikcrmnn prise, and socrecy’ (Colonel llnmnsoir, 
bis borso ivas killed, and ho narrowly escaped Jminial of United iS’ecutcs Imtitution, xlii. 
hoiug made jirisoncr. ITo had brought up 776). General Kliurmnn, while expressing 
three guns, and had planted them on tho his liigh I'stinuilo of the work, remarked that 
foro-ridgu with a hohlncss and skill which in tho criticisms of tho Atlanta campaign 
scorn to have attracted Todlcbcii's notice duo allowance had not been made for the 
(IviKULAxn, V. 196- 7). On tho death of local cnndil.ions. 

General Strnngways, at Jiikermnn, the chief The earlier volumes of liinglnko's •'War 
command of the artillery pobsod to Hacros ; in the Orimea’ were reviewed by Hamley in 
Hamley bueamo bis oldo-uo-oarap, and bold tho ‘ Edinburgh ’ (Ajiril 1803 and October 
Unit pest till April 1866. Ho was four times 1868), ns ho had more fault to find iritb 
mentioned in dospatohos ( London Onxeitf, them than would have suited Blackwood, 
12 Nov. and 2 Doc. 1864, 26 , Tan. and 2 Not. thoir puhlishor. Ho became colonel in tbs 
1866), was mado hrovot-niajor on 12 I)eo. army on 2 Nov. 1863, and regimental lieu- 
186.1, and hruvet-li('iitoiianl-colonolon2Nov. lonant-colonol on 10 March 1804. Tho 
1865, and received the Crimean modal with latter promotion removed him from Sand- 
fourohisps,thoiSardinianaudTiirkish]nudaln, linrst to Hover; but on 1 April ISfiBheivas 
tho Ipginn of honour (6tli class), and tho made a member of tho council of military 
''iiule (6th class), lie sent' Blacicwood’ education, and for the next four years he 


n senes ot letters from the eanm 
afterwards republished as'The^Onm*,?’-''”® 
Sebastopol,’ and present a vivid Sfl 
tho course of tbe^ siege. A wiew nf / 
‘ poetry of the war,’ and a paper on 'No£ 

qnaintimco of John Blackwood, with whom 

he was henceforward on terms of affectiona® 
intimacy. Through Blookwood he foZd 
many literary friendships: with Aytoua 
Warren, Biilwor I^tton. Thackerav, “nd 
others. He hated &olB,hehadnotolManc6 
for presumption, and he could never enduw 
self-complacent, bores ’ (SitASn, i loji 
with men he liked he was a most muial 
companion and a brilliant tallrer. TTo 
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lived in London, at the Albany and tbe tbe first division on the 19tb. Hamley was 
Atieneeiun Club. In 1869 be wns inado a left behind with the second division, and 
member of the Literary Society. His love of was deeply vexed to find next morning that 
enimals found expression in an article on the true plan, an advance from Ismailio, 
<Our Poor Eelations ’ (.Btec/woood, May 1870), had been concealed from him as from nearly 
^fhich wosofterwards republished with illue- every one else. It was a further grievance 
trations by Ernest Griset. _ _ to him thot when he followed the rest of 

The council of military education was dis* the force to Ismoilia, he had to leave one of 
solved on 31 Moroh 1870. On 1 July Ham- his two brigades at Alexandria ; and it was 
lev was appointed commandant of the staff only in conseguonce of his strong romon- 
college, and held that post till SI Deo. 1877. strance that two battalions were assigned to 
He did much to malce tno stall' college course him for the battle of Tel-el-Eebir, as a pro- 
jnere thorough and practical, laid stress on visional second brigade, 
riding, and carried out extended roconnais- That battle (18 Sept.) afforded little scope 
sauces. He was more prone to blame thou for a general of division. Tlamley accom- 
praise, but did not stint praise when it was panied the bigbland brigade, to which fell 
mslly well earned. In a fourth edition of the heaviest fighting, and lie was convinced 
his ‘Operations of War’ (in 1878) ha took that ho and his troops had won the battle, 
account of the wars of 1866 and 1870, and When he found that this was not recognised, 
developed a new system of outposts. that no special praise was given to him, and 

He hecameregimcntol colonel on i!9 March that the only battalion singled out for uotice 
1873, and major-general on 1 Oct. 1877 belonged to the other division, his indignation 
(antedated to 17 May 1869). A distin- wns unbounded. lie wrote a report on the 
guiebed service pension was granted him on field, and supplemented it by another at 
20 Dec. 1879. InMarehlSfO he wos ap- Cairo. Neither of these was published, and, 
pointed British commissioner for the del imi- to counteract what he regarded as an un- 
tation of Bulgaria, on the death of Colonel warrantable suppression, he gave his version 
Hebert Home. Hamley met with some of 'The Second Division at Tel-el-Kobir’ in 
bootility from the Eastern Bouinelinns, who the ‘ NinetoenUi Century ’ of December 1883 
-wished to he included in Bulgaria, and much (for a parallel instance see Wellington 
obstruction from his Iluasiau colleague j but Deepatohes, xi. 530). Orders were received 
tbe tnctand judgment with wliichhc carried on 7 Oct. that the two divisions should be 
out bis task were praised by IjOrd Salisbury, broken up, and Hamley returned to Eng- 
He returned to England in October, and was land, aggrieved afresh at bis rccaU. lie 
made K.O.M.G. on 12 Jan. 1880. lie was was made K.O.B. on 18 Nov., having re- 
similarly employed on tbe Armenian frontier coived tbe O.B. on 13 March 1807 on account 
in tbe summer of 1880, and on the new of his Crimean service. He was included 
Greek frontier in the summer of 1881, and in the thoulis of parliament, and received 
received the thanks of the foreign office in tbe medal with oloap, the bronxe star, and 
both cases. The sultan promoted him to the tlio Qsmanioh (Snd class), lie had been 
second claes of the Medjidie in 1880, but lie t-wioe meutioned in despotebes (Londm 
was obliged to decline the order of tbe Gte'seife, 6 Oct. and 2 Nov.) 

Saviour, olfered him by the king of Greoce He had no further official employment; 
in 1881. but he was widely regarded os an ill-used 

On 10 May 1882 he became limilenant- man, and Tennyson took occasion to link 
general, and in July Sir Garnet (afterwards his name with the 'Charge of the Heavy 
viscount) Wolscley offered him the command Brigade ’ in 1883. He was elected M.P. for 
of a division in the expedition to Egypt. Ho Birkenhead in 1886 and 1886, and sat till 
gladly accepted it, for he was eager to show 1892. While supporting the conservative 
mthe was no mere theorist. IIo embarked government he was a candid critic of official 
on 4 Aug., and landed at Alexandria on the shortcomings, and took an acti ve and weighty 
15th. But his desire of personal distinction part in discuasious on the defence of India 
caused him many mortifications. ' If I call and home defence. Uu the former question 
myself a strategist,Ioughttobehnve os siidi,’ he had lectured at the United Service Insti- 
he had remarked some years before ; and in tution in 1878 and 1884 {Joimial, xxii, 98, 
that spirit, as soon as wolseley arrived at and xxviii. ]24). lie hod also lectured 
Alexandria, Hamloy submitted a plan of there on the ‘ Volunteers in Time of Need’ 
operationsbasedonalaudinginAboukirBay. (t4. xxix. 180), strongly advocating an in- 
lu spite of objections made to it at the time, creased capitation grant to provide for their 
he was led to believe that it was going to he field equipment, lie became a colonel-com- 
ooted upon when Wolsoley put to sea with mandant of the royal artillery on 7 Dee* 
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1886, and accepted the honorary oolonolcy 
of the 2nd Middlesex artillery volunteers on 
6 Nov. 1887. At this time ho would have 
been plaeed on the retired list in consequence 
of non-employment; but in doforeneo to 

E ublic opinion (see Punch, SI Sept._ 1887) 
0 was specially retained on the aol ive list 
as a supernumerary till 30 .July 1890, when 
ho became p^noral. fn 1890 ho wrote_a 
lucid and masterly narrative of the ‘War in 
the Orimea ’ in one small volume. 

After sufloring much for sovoral years 
from bronchial disorder, ho died at iO Por- 
ohestor Torraoo, London, on 12 Aug. 1893, 
and was buried in Prompt on cemetery. IIo 
was unmarriod, but after the death of his 
brother Ohnrlos in 1803, he virtually adopted 
that brother’s only daughter. ‘ A singularly 
able man, and highly uccomplishecl, with 
wide knowledge, wide syiupiithios, and 
strong opinions of his own, ho would pro- 
bably have attained higher fame if ho had 
been less versatile. . . . lie was an oxcol- 
leiit draughtsman; although ossoutially 
self-controd, an admlrablo actor; ho was a 
skilful sportsman, and a man who could defy 
fatiguo, and who soomod to like hardshiiis ’ 
19 Aug. 1898). 

llis writings, published othorwisolhan in 
mognsinos, wore: 1. ‘Lady Leo’s Widow- 
hood,’ 18I5‘1, ‘i vols. 8vo. 2'. ‘ 'rUo Htory of 
tho Campaign of Sobnst o))ol,’ 18f)5, 8vo. 
3, ‘A TiOgond of Qilicaltiu', and Iioraroo’s 
Legacy’ (in ‘Tales from “ lllaokwood ” ’), 
lHf)8, 8vo, 4. ‘ Wolliiigton’s Oavoor ’ (from 
‘Hhiokwood’), 1860, 8vo. B, ‘The Oporii- 
tionB of War ex])]aiiiod and illustrntod,’ 
1866, 8vo ; fresh oditious in 1809, 1872, and 
1878. 6. ‘Our I’oor Ueliiliona: a I’liilo/oic 
ICssay’ (from ‘Plaokwond’), 1872, 8vo. 

7. ‘A Chapter on Outposts,’ 1875, 8vo. 

8. ‘HtnlV Collogn lixorciaos,’ 1876, 8vo. 

9. ‘ Voltaire ’ (‘ b’oroigu Clnaslos ’), 1877, 
8vo. 10. ‘Tho Strategical Oonditionn of 
our Indian N. W. h’rontiur ’ (a loot uro), J 879, 
8vo. n. ‘ Thomas Carlylo ’ (from ‘IHaok- 
wood’), 1881, 8vo. 12. ‘ iSliako.Hpuare’8 
Puneral and other I’npors’ (from ‘lllock- 
wood'), 1889, 8 VO. 13. ‘National Dufoiico’ 
(artiolos and spooohes), 1889, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
War in tho Crimoa,’ 1891, 8vo. 

[Aloxandov Tnnns Sluind's Life of Jlomloy, 
180.5, 2 vols. (with portraits); Timas, 16 Aug. 
1803; Olipliant’s Annals of a Publish lug lirnuo 
(Blaekwnod’s), vols, ii. and hi. ; Kiiiglako's War 
in tbs Orimsa; Manrieo’s Campaign of 1882. Por 
the controversy about Tsl-ol-Kobir, rovivod by 
Mr. Sband's Life. see Colonel ManriCo in United 
Ssrvico Msg. July and August 1806 ; also SirW. 
Butloriii Contenipnr.iiry Buv. August, and Colonel 
d-leigin Oent.M.ig, Novomber 18!)6,] E, M. L. 
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H^KEY, THOMSON (1808-1893; 
poUliciian and political oconomiat >inim 
May 1806, wasS^dest sonomomi n^ 
key (.7.1867), by his wife Martha, d“Z 
ol Honjamin Harnson. HowaS desceU" 
from Sir-lohn Barnard [q, v.l; in 1886 
roprintod for private ciroidation, with am! 
fmm hy himself, tho ‘Memoirs’ of Bomu^ 
winch had first appeared in 1820. ' 

Ilankoy was admitted into iiis fathpA 
firm of Thomson Hnnkey & Co, 

India movchants, and ultimately hecama 
senior partnor. lie was elected a director 
of tho Bank of England in 1836, and served 
as govoruor in 1851-2. In 18,53 he was 
rotnrnod in tho liboral interest toparliatuect 
for tho city of Potorborough, and sat con- 
tinnously until 1868. He was then heatea 
by a local candidate, but represented it arain 
from 1874 to 1880, when he was once more 
dofoatod. During these years he had fought 
six contested elections. In the Honse of 
Commons ho B])olvO frequently, and with in- 
dopeudenco of thought, on financial subject!. 
Alter the oominereial panic of 1866 he criti* 
oist'd the eoimlitiitionand action of the Bank 
of England, l''rom April 18W to July 1877 
ho was a inomher of tho Politicid Economy 
Oliib. TIo colloolod a special library of 
tracts on iinnnoial topics, and at the close of 
his lift) gave mnny to tho library of the City 
Liboral Club ( Cafe feync, 1800, pp. 11 l-U; 
iSiipp/cnwif, 180*1, ]). 66), and others to the 
library of tho Bunk of England, Ilo studied’ 
tho works of the lending Pronuh writers on 
political economy, and corresponded with 
thorn on his ftivourito points. 

] fankoy diod at 60 Portland Place, Lon- 
don, on 1 3 .Tan. 1 K93, and was buried m the 
clvnrohyard of Shipbouvno, near 'ronbtidge, 
Kent, a lablot being placed in the church in 
his inomory. lie married, on 4 Feb. 1331, 
Appolino Agatha Aloximder, daughter of 
William Alo.xitndi'r and Iialf-slstot of Sir 
William Aloxnndor, tho cliief baron. She 
died at. 60 Portland Place, London, on 
8 July 1888, and was also buried in Ship- 
bourne eliurohyard. 

1 n 1 868 Ilankoy doliyored nllheMeDhanics’ 
Institution of Potorborough a lecture on 
‘Banking, its Utility and Economy,’ Thie 
was printed, with on addition ‘respecting 
I tho working and management of the BauE 
of England,’ for iirivate cironlntion only, in 
,1860. It was publislu'd in 1873, and a 
lourth odition, expanded and revised asre-^ 
gurds tho bonk by Clili'ord Wigraiii, come 



1887. His other worits were : 1. ‘Ee- 
rtorlffl on the Production of the Precious 
’ hv L6on Faucher. Translated' by 
Xhomson Hankey, jun., 1852. 2. • hfaria 

Theresa, the Empress Queen,’ a lecture, 
1869. 8* ‘ Taxes and Expenditure,’ o lectura, 
1864.' 4‘ ‘Suggestions for improving the 
jrrement of Public Business in the House 
of Commons,’ 1876 : referring mostly to pro- 
/■Apdinirs on goveniment bills in committee. 
6. 'On BiJffetidlism,’ 1879. 6. ‘Irish 

Grievances,' 1881 and 1888: in favour of 
the abolition of the office of lord-lioutenant 
onil the oheanening of private bill legislation. 


7. 'Loudon llinners,’ 1883: a bright little 
paper, which had previously appeared in 
^cmillan’s Magazine,’ March 1872, pp. 
370-6. 

[Bnrke's landed Gentry, 9th edit.; Peter- 
boRjagh Advertiser, 21 Jan. 1893, p. 6; Timea, 
16 Jan. 1803, pp. I, 10; Athuofeum, 21 Jan. 
1893, p. 89 ; private information,] W. P. 0. 

HA1THBN',Sib JAMES, Bahoit HANNmr 
(1821-1894), a life peer, Judge, horn at Peck- 
ham in 1821, was son of James Hannon of 
Eiugawood Lodge, Dulwich, a Loudon wine 
merchant, and of Susan, the daughter of 
William Lee of Nayland, Suffolk. He was 
educated at St. Paul’s School from 1831 to 
1839, and at lIeidplboi|[ Universitv (St 
FttuFa School Meg, pp. 284, 461). Mo was 
admitted student of the Middle Temple on 
SO Oct. 1 841 , was called to the bar on 14 Jan. 
] 848, and joined 1 ho home circuit. He sooms 
to have begun speedily to acquire practico 
in Loudon, and to have done well as a junior 
both on circuit and at the Guildhall. He 
was described by a contemporary as a ‘clear 
but frigid and passiqulcas speaker, accurate, 
precise, and painstaking, ww endowed with 
practical good sense,’ It was ‘ understood,’ 
with the reserve which in those days was the 

K thing in respect of men who hoped 
icess at the bar, that he reported for 
the ‘ Morning Chronicle ’ and wrote for tho 
press. About 1 863 he was appointed junior 
counsel to the treasury, or ‘ ultoruoy-geno- 
ral's devil,’ and in 1866 ho was a parlia- 
mentary candidate in the liberal interest for 
Shorebam and tho rape of Bramhor, but 
without success. His chief publio appear- 
ance while at the bar was when ho appeared 
as janior to the law officers at the trial of 
the Manchester fonians in 1867. In 1868 
Honnen was appointoda judge of the court of 
queen’s bench, made sejjeant-at-law(]6April 
1868), and knighted (14 May) ; and in 1872 
judge of the court of probate and the divoroe 
court, on which occasion he was sworn of 
tile privy council. In 1876 he became, by 


tbe operation of the judicature acts, presi- 
dent of the probate, divorce, and admiralty 
division of the high court, and held that 
office until he was created a lord of appeal 
in ordinaiy in 1891 ; on 27 .Tune 1878 ha 
was elected bencher of the Middle Temple, 
and in 1888^ he was created D.O.L. of Ox- 
ford Univevsi^. 

In 1888 ll^nnen was selected by the 
government to act as president of the special 
commission appointed to i^uire into the 
charges brou^t by the 'Games' against 
Charles Stewart Parnell [q, v.] and other 
Irish nationalists. The other commissioners 
were Sir J. 0. Day and Sir A. L. Smith, 
both judges of the high court; and it is 
probable that by their selection of commis- 
sioners the government entirely frustrated 
the intention with which the Special Com- 
mission Act had been passed. What they 
seem to have intended was a commission 
which should itself inquire and investigate. 
What the commissionors did was to allow 
tho parties intorosted to offer such evidence 
as they chose, and try the case as if it had 
been an action for libel tried before them aa 
judges without a jury. Ilannen presided 
throughout 129 sittings with oU hia accos- 
tomed dignity and impartiality, though in 
two or three instances he was unusually and 
almost inexplicably forbearing wbou attacks 
were made upon tbe constitution or the im- 
partiality of tho tribunal, Tho report was 
short and of a remarkably negative charac- 
ter, although it definitely established the ex- 
istence of a treasonable conspiracy among a 
number of specified persons. It contained a 
very large number of conclusions of ‘not 
proved,’ m regard to allegations as to which 
a special jury, upon a plea of iustifleation in 
an action for libel, could hardly have failed 
to find tho justification proved if thoy had 
ttiken the view of the ovidonce held by the 
court. This was especially so with regard 
to the allegations made by the ' Times’ con- 
cerning the use made of the funds of the land 
league oud national league. 

On 21 Jan. 1891 Ilannen was appointed 
a lord of appeal in ordinary, and was granted 
the dignity of o bornu for life by the style 
and title of Baron Ilannen of Burdock, co. 
Sussex. In 1602 he was selected to act as 
arbitrator on behalf of this coimtry in the 
arbitration at Paris upon the questions at 
issue between tlie United Eingdom and the 


issue between tlie United Kingdom and the 
United States as to the rights of seal-fish- 
ing in the Behring Sea [cf. ait, BussBnn, 
OeablbBj^Baboit KxrasDLi OE Kilmwjbit, 
Suppl.] His discharge of this laborious duty 
added still further to his reputation, and was 
eminently satisfactory to all parties con* 
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corned. Subject to this interruption Hannon 
sat regularly in the House of Lords and the 
judicial committeo of the privy council until 
his death, -which occurred at his house in 
Lancaster Gate on 29 March 1894 ; ho was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. He married, 
on 4 Fob. 1847, Mary Kli/.nbet1i, M'cond 
daughter of Nicholas Winsland, -who died on 
1 Dec. 1872, and he left a family surviving 
him. 

A portrait of him by T. Blake IVirgraan 
is in the possession of his son, the lion. 
James Haimen, and a replica Iiulonga to the 
benchers of the Middle Tomplo. llauuou’e 
personal appearance and manner accorded in 
the most striking mounor -with the popular 
conception of a judge, as a grave, (ranqnil, 
impartial, and vonerable oilicor. He had a 
peculiar gift for making liis meaning per- 
fectly clear in tho fewest -(vords, and could 
indicate rebuko by a word or an intonation, 
lie was consequently master of his own 
court, and of every one that appeared buforo 
him, to an unusual degree, and the business 
before him was conducted with the happiust 
combination of deliberal ion and (les])alch. 

General contemporary opinion of lliinnon 
as a jud^o was expressed with but little 
exiiggwntion by Lord ('oloridgo when lie 
said, silting in llio divorce court on the day 
of Hannon’s funeral i ‘If Ihoro 1ms bumi n 
greater English judge during the sovonty- 
tliroo years of my lile than Lord Ilnnncn, it 
has not been my good fortuno to see liim or 
to know him,’ and in the course of thuKarao 
observations he duscrlbod him as ' n iimn of 
peat ability, of remarkable Imirnitig, of au 
intellect strong, capacious, penutratiug, 
powerful, with a singular grasp of fact. s, ninl 
a groat power of dealing with them when 
they were grasped like a master.’ Outlie 
same day Sir F. Jmiuu, who lind suoeoudeil 
Hnimcn as president of l.ho probate division, 
said: ‘I,ord llaunen pronounecsl many 
judgments which have beenmo buulmarlw 
m the law. They are couched in tluit accu- 
rate and digniflod language of wliieh ho was 
so great a master. But speaking in tho 
presence of those who know 1 vonliivo to 
say that his fame is oven more securely 
based on his careful, his indupendeut, anil 
his decorous admiiiisl ration of justice day 
by day.’ 

I Tiinos, 30 March 18‘M. ; Fostav's Msn iit tho 
Bar ; G. D. C| ohiyiiaj's Oompleto Paorago, iv. 
107-8, viii. 41o; privuto information,! 

it. S-K. 

HABBORD, WILLIAM (IflBC P-lfl92), 
politician, born about 1636, was second son 
of Sir Charles Ilarliord by Mary Van Alst. 
Sir Charles Harbord, who was Iciiightod by 


OhoiloB I on 29 May 1680, 
general of the land revenues of the 
under Clinvles I and Charles II 
Bmh ofKniuhU, p. 194; Cal. S 
Dom. 1633-4, p. TO). He repreeeniad lS 
ceslon m the parliaments of 1681. 1678 
1079, and many of his speeches ore printal 
in Grey’s .' Debates '(ef. Si. 46, S 
net describes him as very rich and yerv 
covetous (Own Time, cd. Airy, ii. 87) and 
Ills reputation is severely hoiitflsd in « A t,;.! 
of the principal Labourers in the mat 
Design of Popery and Arbitrary Govern- 
meiit,* 1677, 4to, p. 3, Ho died in Juno 1079 
William Harbord is described as aged 26 
in July 1601 (CinisTUU, London Marrkat 
Licence/, p. 621). During the Protectoiate 
he travelled and was probably engaged in 
trade in TuiLey ((rBnv, Debates, v. 41), 
Tlis iiolitical career begins in 1601, when hs 
was leluriied to the House of Commons for 
Clift on, DartmoiiLliaiidllardiiose borough, In 

1672 lie beenmo sccrctaiy to the ISarl o&aes 
(Capol, Arthur), lord huiitenaut of Ireland 
and wits charged to keep him informed of 
Iiolitical alliiiw in Hiiglniid, and to act ea his 
reprosuiitalivo in pnvlianiont and court 
(Hbmv, Dehafps, ii. 437 ; 
i. 184, 206), 158SO.X thought Ilarhoid 

‘ a vary (|iiick man for dcBjmtcli of busineM,’ 
but did not trust him too far (ib, i, 148), 

111 Detobor 1673 Harbord signalised him- 
self by attacking tho speaker, Sir Edward 



But though this mode him unpopular at 
court ho iiovortlieless was grantod (28 May 
1674) apoiision of 6001. 2 >er aiimim on the 
frihh military list ablishraent (liaxolinsmMS. 
]». 492, f, 137). In the debates of 1878-8 
Harbord spoke often against the alliance 
with Franco (tiiinv, iv. 176, 108, 887; v, 
43), and pressed for tho removal of all 
papists from the king's person (ib, ii. 87, 
29.‘>, 268). lie was a firm believer in the 
reiilily of the inqiisli plot, and in concert 
with llalph Montagu, ivftovwarde Duke of 
Montagu Lq, v.], wJiom ha helped to get into 
linrlianumt, took au important part in the 
attack oil i)imhy (ib, vi. 346, 387), In the 
jiavliauient of 1670, in which he represented 
Tliutford, ho spoke against Danby'a pardon, 
attiieked liaiiderdalc, and was eager for the 
disbauding of tho army (ib, vii. 23., 64, 173, 
193). Barilloii in his letters describes Har- 
bord as very suryiceable, and states, that be 
paid him C 60 guineas, but it is possible that 
tlm money was embezzled by Coleman.. Har- 
bord's own remarks on Barillon, and bis con- 
duct with respect to Coleman, may be inter- 
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^ted either ae a proof of Lie corruption or Mary to the position of a queen consort, 
fhe reverse ^DAi-BTirPtB, Meinoirs, i. 338, saying tliat he would never have drawn a 
gg,j- (inny, v. 241, vi. 166, viii. 141 ; Sit- sword on the prince’s side if he could have 
ynih The First Whig, p. 26). imagined him capable of such usage to his 

Harbord sat in the parliaments of 1680 wife (Worhs of John Sheffield, Duke of 
and 1681 as member for Launceston, in place Buckingham, ed. 1739, ii. sxxi, Appciidiz), 
ofhisfather, and was more violent ) ban ever William III appointed Harbord paymaS' 
against popery, against the succession of the ter-general and a member of the privy 
Duke of York, and against Tory ™titioners. council (LuTTEnrjj, Diarg, i. 492, 610). In 
He attacked Halifax as responsible for the parliament he took little part in the con- 
dissolution of the parliament of 1079, and atitutionol debates, but was very active in 
ureed his removal from the king's councils representing the pecuniary necessities of the 
fGfW, f ii- 887, 427, 439 ; viii. 24). lie new government (Gbey, debates, ix. 12, 30, 
promoted the soheme for a pi^otestant asso- 61, 161, 178, 184). But he was eager to ei- 
aation, rejected all compromises, and per- elude delinquents from pardon, and proposed 
sisted in demanding the acceptance of the thatacoupleofjudgesshouldbehanged atths 
eidusion bill ft'A. viii. 166,297,324). But gate of Westminsior Hall (I'i.ix. 261-6, 316, 
with more discretion than many of his 379). Tlie language he used about the govem- 
friends, Harbord shrank from siipportirig ment of Charles il threatened to lead to a 
ionmouth's claims to the throne, and said duel, which the intervention of the house pre- 
that the only thing to bo done in case of vented (j6. ix. 284). Harbord was promi- 
the successiou of a Homan catholic prince neut in all debates about Irish adairs, and 
was to make William of Urangu protector, advocate'd a drastic ^stem of laud conusca- 
He (iarged his friend Henry Sidney, after- tion (ih. x. 40). In September 1689 he 
wardaEarlofHomnoy[(i.v.'l, to tell William followed Sohomberg to Ireland, where he 
that no man in the kingrlom tvialicd him wrote a very do( ailed account of the condi- 
better,or was more his friend, and that none tion of the English army (Cal. State Pawrs, 
loved that ‘ honest plain-dealing people,’ the Dom. 1689 00, pp. 276, 293). Schomborg 
Dutch, more than ho did. As early as 1680 explained to Harbord his reasons for re- 
hs thought of taking refuge in Holland with maining in the entrenched camp at Dundalk 
his &mily, and it is possible that ho subsc- instead of attacking the Irish army (ib, p. 
quently carried out this intention (Diary of 299 ; Aylbspiiry, Memoirs, i. 262), Accord- 
Renry Sidney,!. S, BO', ii. 21), for he socnis ing to him the suiferings of the English 
to have been out of England during the troops were largely duo to Ilarhord’s niis- 
whole of James II's reign. In January management or avarice (Daleympli!, Me~ 
1080 Harbord was summoned to appear »«(«>», ii. Appendix, pp. 177-80). Neverthe- 
beforo the privy council within fourteen less, though Harbord was removed from his 
days, but disoheyod the summons (Ellts, poet of paymaster in March 1090, he was 
Correspondence,!. 27). In the same year he appointed vice-treasurer of Ireland in No- 
served as a volunteer in tlio imperialist army vernher (Lv'Itbdlt.. ii. 24 j Cal, State Papers, 
at the siege of Buda, fell ill, and, desiring Dom. 1090-1, p. 167). 
toavailhimsolf of James II's proclamation of Harbord was also employed as a diploma- 
general pardon, petitioned for an e.xlen8ian list. In July 1600 be was sent to Holland 
oftimeinhisfavour(i{awitnsonilf>b'. A, 189, to apologise for the conduct of Torrington 
f. 246 ; Saviii}, Correspondence, p. 297 ; A tUo- at the battle of Beachy Head (ib. pp. 61, 00 ; 
biography of Sir John liramston, p. 236). LtmEBLi., ii, 70, 91). In November 1691, 
This was evidently refused, and in November at his own suggestion, he was appointed 
IGGSHarhordacconipaniod William of Orange ambassador to Turkey in order to mediate 
in his expedition to England. William up- between the sultan and the emperor, and to 
pointed him to act as commissary-goneral set the imperial forces free for the war with 
and to raise money in the west for the sup- Prance (Luttivbli,, ii. 807, 302, 380, 499 ; 
port of the army (Ellis, Original Zetters,u, Kwvv, Fall dos Ilausea Stuart, v. 301, vi. 
iv, 180). Harbord was extremely bitter 67 ; Buhs’L’t, iv. 178, ed. 1833), He died 
against James II, declaring publicly that he on his way at Belgrade on 81 July 1692 
and other supporters of thoprmcehadnoneed (Bailb, ii. 172 ; Luitiuill, ii. 666), 
of the kind’s pardon, hut that they would Harhordmarricdtwice; drstiMary, dangh- 
bring the lung to ask pardon of them ‘for the ter and co-heiress of Arthur Duck of Chis- 
wrougs he had done’ (OLAEDiTDOir, Diary, wick, Middlesex, in 1661, Through her he 
Singer, ii. 217, 219, 221), Yet in spite of obtained a part of Grafton Park, Northamp- 
his attachment to William he protested toiishire, of which ho afterwards purchased 
vehemently against the proposal to reduce the remainder (Baxbb, ii. 172 ; Cal. State 
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Papers, Dom. 1671-2, p, 2C4). Ho marriod, 
Bocondly, Catbexine, daughter of Edward 
JluBsell, and sister of Edward, earl of Oxford. 

By his first wife he liad three daughtera, 
viz., Margaret, married Bohert King, second 
haron Kingston [q. v.] ; Mary, married Sir 
Edward Aysoough of South Kelsey, Lin- 
colnshire; Grace, morried Thoniaa_ Hatcher 
of Kirby, Lincolnshire. Letilin, his daugh- 
ter by his second wife, married Sir Bowland 
Winn of Noslell Priory, Yorkshire. 

Horhord’s younger brother Charles, who 
was knighted by Charles IF, was fii’st lieu- 
tenant of the Koyal James, and fell in the 
battle of Southwold, 28 May J672, refosing 
to desert his commander. Lord Sandwich, A 
monument to him is in Westminster Abbey 
(Pepts, Diary, ed. Wheatley, v. ]2‘1, viii. 
164, 312; Dabt, Westmonasterium, ii. 112). 

[Baker's History of Northoniptousliiro, ii. 172; 
other authorities giron in the article.] 

0. H. P. 

HARDINGE, Sib AKTTIUli hlD- 
WAJtD (1828 -1892), general, born 2 March 
1828, was second son olT lenry IJ ardiuge, First 
viscount Hardinge [q. v.l, by Lady Emily 
Jane, seventh daughter of Robert Stewai'b, 
first marexuis of Londonderry [q.v.J, and 
widow of John James. Charles Stewart, 
second viscount Hardinge [q. v. Siippl.], was 
his elder brother. Arthur was educated at 
Eton, and commissioned as ensign in the 
4lBt foot on 7 J une 1844. Its cxelumged to 
the fiSrd foot on 28 June, and in July wont 
to India ns aide-de-camp to his father, ai^ 
pointed governor-general, lie served in the 
first Siliu war, and was present at the battles 
of Moodkee, Eorozoshali (whoro his horse 
was shot), and Sobriion. II o was twice men- 
tioned in despai dies (Xondon Gazette, 23 Eeb. 
and 1 April 1846), and roceivud the medal 
with two clasps. IIo obtained a lieutenancy 
in the 80th foot on 22 Dec. 184C, and ii com- 
pany in the 16th foot on 1 Juno 1819. On 
22 June he exchanged to the Coldstream 
guards as lioiitcnant and cajitain. 11 e passed 
through the senior deparlmenl at Sandhurst, 
and obtained a certificate. 

He served on the quartermaBtor-gonerars 
staff in the Crimean war from 8 March 
1864 to 26 June 1866. Ho was present at 
the Alma with the first division, and was 
mentioned in deraatches (London Gazette, 
10 Oct. 1864). Efo was also at Balaclava 
and Inkerman and the fall of Sobastopol. 
He was given a brevet majority on 12 Dec. 
1664, and become captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in his regiment on 20 Eeb. 1866. 
He received the medal with four clasps, the 
legion of honour (6th class), Medjidie (6th 
class), aqd the Turkish mcda], and was made 


C.B. on 2 Jan. 1867. On 26 Mov^R^ 
became brevet colonel. ^ ^ 

He was assistaiR quarterumster-geneMl 
ot Shomchfle and Dublin from 1 Oct S 
to 29 July 1868, when he was auu:S 
equerry to Prince Albert, ouwhoseCS 
1861 he became eqiierry to the quean iS 
was promoted major in the Cold»tr.7 
guards on 16 Marih 1807, and UeuTeS 
colonel on 2 Sept. 1808. He went on hSf' 
pay on 4 Jan. 1871, and was promotS 
mmoi-general on 9 April. He ooimaadri 
a division m Bengal fi-om 22 Oct. 187.S^ 
27 Oct. 1878, and on his return to England 
he gave a lecture at the United Service 
Institution on tho ‘Results of Pield-firine 
in India ’ (Jmtrtml, xxiii. 402). He becama 
lieutenant-general on 1 Oct. 1877, and gene- 
ral on 1 April 1883. lie commanded the 
Bombay army from 80 March 1881 to 
11 Duo. 1886, and was governor of Gibraltar 
from 1 Nov. 1886 till 26 Sept. 1890 Ha 
was mado K.O.B. on 9 Jan. 1886, and 
C.I.E. on the 22nd of tho same month. Tho 
coloneloy of the royal Inuisldlling fnailiera 
hud been given to liim on 20 Nov. 1881 and 
on J3 March 1886 he was transferred to the 
king’s royal rilles as a colonel-commandant 
Ha was made eolonel of the Coldstream 
guards 26 Eeb. 1800. 

He died on 16 J nly 1892 from injuries he 
had received in a carringB accident at Wey- 
mouth nine days before. He was buried at 
Eordconibe church, near Penshurst, Kent. 
()n 30 Dec. 1868 ha married Mary Georgians 
Erancas, eldest daughter of Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Augustus Ereilurlok Ellis, second son of 
the first Lord Seaford. They had, with three 
doiighters, on only son, Sir Arthur Henry 
Hardinge, K.C.M.G., who was appointed 
Britisli minister at I >ni>,.<iclH in 1006. 

[Timos, 16 nnrl 21 July 1862; Army Lists; 
Ijodgo'e Peerago.] E. H. L. 


HARDINGE, CHARLES STEWAHT, 
second Viscount IIabuinqe (1822-1894) 
of Lahore ond King’s Newton, eldest son of 
Sir Tlenry Hardinge, first viscount [q. v.l 
and elder brother of Sir Arthur Edward 
Hardinge [q.v. RiippL], was bom in London 
on 12 Sent. 1822. Ho was educated at 
Eton and destined for the armv, but while 
a boy met with a severe accident which 
compelled him to use an artificial leg for 
the reet of his life. In 1840 he matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, Oxford, and gra- 
duated B. A. in 1844, Within a month after 
taking his degree he accompanied his father 
to India as private secretary, and was with 
him during all the period of his governor- 
gonerolehip. Jkom 8 Aup. 1861 to 1866 hj 
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Jf.P' Downpatridt in the oonserva- 
tite interest) and after his succession to the 
Metage (in 1866) he was under-sooretary for 
^ & Lord Derby's second administration 
/Ifareb 1868 to March 1869). lie never held 
again, but always remained a supporter 
of the conservative party. In 1868 he was 
appointed a trustee of the National Portrait 
feUety, and in 1876 chairman of the trustees, 
an office'whichhe actively filled till his death. 
Owing to hisfatber’sfriendshipwith Sir Fran- 
ciaGrent (1803-1878) [q.v.] and Sir Rdwin 
^niy Landseer [q. v.], he was brought tip 
among artistic associations, and was himself 
no mwin painter in water-eolours. In 1 8-(7 
hia friends in England published a folio 
volume entitled ‘ Hecollootions of India,* 
consisting of twenty lithographs from his 
drawings made in India. The most interest- 
ing of wese are portraits of Sikh chieftains 
and risws of scenery in Ifashmir, then an 
almost unknown eounlry, wliich he visited 
in company with John Nieholaon(] 831-1867) 
[q.v.], afterwards the hero of Delhi, The 
originals liong among t he milil ary t rophies of 
his father on the walla of South Parlt, near 
Panshurst. In 1891 lie coiitrihuted n brief 
memoir of hia father to tho ‘ Iliilors of India ’ 
senes (Oicford. Clarendon Press). 

Hardinge died at South Parle on 28 July 
1894, and was hurled in the ehurohyard of 
Fordcoiube, Kent. II e married, on 1 0 April 
1858, Lavinia, third daughter of Sir George 
Obarlea Bingham, third earl of Lucan [q. v. 
Suppl.], by whom he had a family of flve sons 
and three daughters ; she died on 16 Sept. 
1804. 

[Feisonnl knowledge.] J. S. 0. 

HAEDT, MARY ANNE, Ladt (1896?- 
1891), novelist and traveller, was the only 
child of Charles MacDowell and Elisa, his 
second wife. She was born in Fit zroy Square, 
London, about 1896. Her father had diod 
hre months before, and she was entirely 
educated at home under her mother's siipcr- 
iatendence. She became the second wile of 
Sir Thomas DufTus Hardy [^. v.] In recogni- 
tion of her husband’s services — ho died in 
1878— Jjadjl Hardy received on 19 J uiie 1879 
a pension or 1007. p, year From the civil list; it 
was augmented by 667. on 6 Fobrqary 1881. 

Although Lady Hardy had always been 
fond of writing, she did not turn seriously to 
literpture until after her marriage. Her urst 
importaat novel^ ‘ Paul Wynter's Sacriftce/ 
waa published in 1869. H lull'd O' success, 
and was translated into Frejneh, A new 
edition came out m 1881. Her next novel, 
'Daisy Nioholl' (1870), achieved a great 
agcceaa in 4iueNCili 111 1880 apd 1881, re- 


roectively. Lady Hardy travelled in the 
United States. The tour brought forth two 
hooks. ‘ Through Cities and Prairie Lands : 
Sketches of an American Tour,’ 1881, and 
* Down South,’ 1883. Lady Hardy wrote 
articles on social sulgects and short stories 
for various journals and magazines. She 
died on 19 May 1891 at 124 Portsdown 
Road, London, and was hurled afWillesden. 

A portrait, painted during her early mar- 
ried life, passed into the possession of her 
daughter, Miss Iza Duffus Hardy. 

Other works are: 1. ‘‘War Notes froip 
tho Crimea,* 1866. 2. ‘ The Artist's Family : 
an Historical Romance,* 1867. 3. ‘ A Casual 
Acquaintance : a Novel founded on Fact,' 
1866, 2 vela. 4. ‘A Hero's Work,’ 1868, 
3 vols. 6. 'A Woman's Triumph,* 1872, 
S vols. 6. 'Lizzie,* 1676, 3 vols. 7. ‘Madge,* 
1898, 3 vols. 8. 'Beiyl Forteseno,’ 1881, 
S vols. 9. ‘ In Sight of Land,’ 1886, 3 vols. 

10. ‘ADangerousExperimenl,’ 1888, 3 vois. 

11, ‘A Buried Sin,* 1894, 3 vols. 

[Allihonu’s Diet. Biippl. ii. 7C4; Times, 
21 tiny 1891 ; Colloa’s Literaliico and the Pen- 
sion List; private information.] K. L. 

HARE, THOMAS (1800-1891), political 
reformer, burn on 98 March 1806, was the 

only son of A Hare of Leigh, Dorset. 

()nl4 Nov. 1828 he was admitted a student 
of the Inner Temple, and was called to the 
bar on 22 Nov. 1833. He practised in the 
chancery courts and from 1811 reported in 
Vice-chancetlorWigram’scourt. WitUHonry 
Iltid Niclioll and John Monson Oarrow be 
edited the first two volumes (1840 and 1R4S) 
of ' Cases relating to Railways and Canals in 
tho Courts of Law and Equity, 1836-1840.’ 
Ilia reports of cases adjudged by Wigrem 
ware published in eleven volumes (1843- 
1868), and rank as Iwh authorities. He 
published in 1836 ‘ A 'Ireatise on Discovery 
of Evidence by Bill and Answer in Equity.’ 
A second edition, ' adapted to tho supreme 
court of jndicaluro acta and rules 1873 and 
1876/ was published by his eldest son, Shei-- 
lock Ilare, in 1876. In 1872 he was elected 
a henchor of his inn. 

Hare was appointed inspsetor of charities 
on 92 Oct. 1863, and on 7 Due. 1879 was 
created assistant commissioner with a seat 
at the board. On 21 Dec. 1887 he retired 
from ofllcial life. During these years he was 

3 ed in reporting on the charities of the 
om, those on London filling in a oel- 
Iscfed form the third volume of the reports 
of the Royal City Ohvities Oommission. He 
was conspicuous for great industry, wide inte- 
rest in life, and olearness of intellectual vision. 
He belonged to the Athenienm and Political 
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Economy clubs, and to the last was actively 
interested in them. He died at Carlyle Man- 
sions, Chelsea, on 6 May 1891, and was buried 
at Hook, near Surbiton, on 9 May. A cross, 
designed by Seddon, was erected over bis 
grave. He married, first, in Dorsetshire on 
7 Aug. 1837, Mary, daughter of Thomas Sam- 
son of Kingston llussell. She died on 2d Oct. 
186C, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Brompton church. They had eight children. 
The eldest daughter, Marian, wife of the Bev, 
W. R. Andrews of Eastbourne, has written 
under the pseudonym of ‘ Christopher Hare;* 
the second daughter, Alice, married Professor 
Westlake. Hare married, secondly, on 4 April 
1872, Eleanor Bowes Benson (1833-1890), 
second sister of Edward Wliite Benson, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury [q. v. SuppL], by whom 
he had issue Mary Eleanor (1874-1883). 

Haro's energies were concentrated in an 
attempt to devise a system wliich should 
secure proportional represental ion of all 
classes in the United Kingdom, including 
minorities, in the House of Commons and 
other electoral assemblies. Ilis views were 
set out at first in the ‘ Machinery of Bupre- 
sentatiou’ (1867, two editions), and they 
were afterwards more fully developed in his 
' Treatise on the Election of Representatives, 
Parliamentary and Municipal’ (1869, 1861, 
1866, and 1873). A copious lileralure ^w 
up for the promotion of his system, wiich 
was generally regarded as loo complicated for 
practical working, and many societies were 
formed for its propagation. John Stuart 
Mill commended it in the second edition of 
‘Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,' and 
Henry Eawcett, who hold that in it ‘ lay the 
only remedy against the great danger of an 
oppression of minorities,’ brought out in 1800 
a pamphlet entitled ‘ Mr. Hare's Reform Bill 
simplified and explained ’ (STnpiiEif, Ji\fe 
Fawcett, pp. 170, 186, 401). 

Hare’s other works included a pamphlet 
in support of the relaxation of the naviga- 
tion laws, puhlished in 1826 at the request 
of Iluskisson; 'The Development of the 
Wealth of India,’ a reprint from ‘Mac- 
millan's Magazine,’] 861 ; ‘ Usque ad Ooeinra,’ 

‘ Thoughts on the Dwellings of the Proplo,’ 

' Local Government in the Motropolis,’ 1802 ; 
‘The Distribution of Seats in Parliament,' 
1879: and ‘ London Municipal Reform,’ 1882, 
which contained many papers he had pre- 
viously published on that question. He 
contributed to Alfred Hill's volume of* Essays 
upon Educational Subjects ’ a paper on ' En- 
dovnnents created for the Apprenticeship of 
Children.’ 

[Benchers of Inner Temple, p. 123 ; Times, 
7May 1801, pp. 1,5; Athenmum, 16Mnyl861,pp. 


pedigree; Benson's Archbishop Bemri 5 ?/ 
87, ii. 284-98, 399 ; private in^ormS l ’ 

W.P.C. 

HARGRAVES, EDWARD TTirr 
MOND (1816-1891). pioneer o^ia.S 
in Australia, the third son of John eXuS 
Hargraves, alieutenant of the Sussexmilittr 
was born at Stoke Cottage, Gosport. on 70 rt 

1816 . After schoolingatlllMghtSLi 

young Hargraves sailed for Australia on a 
merchant vessel in 1832. Next year ha sailed 
for Torres Straits in the Clementine in search 
of bfiche-de-mor and tortoise-shell. Die crew 
were sUdolcen with yellow fever, and twenty 
out of twenty-seven died nt Batavia, whenw 
the survivors were conveyed to Europe. In 
1834nnrgravo8 Bailed again for Sydney, and 
was engnged in shoep-fiirming for nearly 
fifteen years. In J uly 1849 he sailed for the 
California gold-diggings, and was struck by 
the resemblance of the geological formationa 
there to the quarf rocks on the west side of 
the Blue Mountains in New South Wales. 
Sir Paul Edmund do Straeleoki [q. v.] had 
discovered some gold-hearing quarts in this 
district ns enrly ns 1839, and fiveyenrs later, 
in a presidential address to the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Sir Roderick Jfurchison 
had deduced from data supplied by Strieleoki 
and others the fact that large auriferous de- 
posits might be looked for in a formation such 
ns that of the Blue Mountains. The suspicion 
that New South Woles would prove a rich 
goldfield had therefore been 'in the air 'for 
some time, but nothing whatever had yet 
been achieved in the way of practical ex- 
periment, still loss of realisation. Ha^ 
graves sailed from California with this 
object in view at tbo close of 1860. On 
12' Feb. 1861 two men. Lister and Toms, 
whom he had inslructed in the process of 
cradle-wanliing, discovered gold at Lewis 
Ponds Creek, near Bathurst, where Har- 
graves had pre'dioted it. He waa the first 
at the beginning of April 1861 to make 
known to the colonial secretary at Sydney, 
(Sir) Edward Deas Thomson [q. v.], the 
existence of the precious metal in large 
quantity. After receiving his evidence, 
Thomson is said to have remarked : ‘If what 
yon soy is coiToct, Mr. Hargraves, we have 
got a goldfield. It will slop the emigration 



a day, and on 6 Oct. 1863, ns a reward 
for his communication, he was granted a 
sum of 10,0007. by the legislative counml 
of Sydney. In 1864 he visited England 
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j .yaa pi'osented to Queen A’ictorin. In 1863 he was elected annual president of the 
1P55 appeared his mediocre and unprot end- Parisian iledicnl Kocicty. lie subsequently 
• ? wOTE ‘ Australia and its Goldfields : a spent two years in Germany at the uni- 
flwtoricai Sketch of the Progress of the versities of 'Wurzburg (under Virdiow), 
wralion Colonies . . . with a imrticulnr Giessen (under Liebig), Berlin, Vienna, and 
iraount of the recent Gold Discoveries . . . Heidelberg. When he was studying in 
to which are added Notices on the Use and Vienna, during the height of the Crimean 
Working of Gold in Ancient and Modem excitement, ho attempted to join the army 
Times' (with a map and a portrait of liar- of Omar I'asha as a civil surgeon, but, tra- 
oraves) London, 1856, 8vo. Hargraves re- veiling with an h-regulor passport, he was 
mmed to live in Sydney, and was in 1877 arrested, and narrowly escaped being shot as 
Toted a pension of 2601. by the New South a spy. 

Wales parliament. He died at Forest Lodge, Ills foreign study well qualided him for 
Sydney, on 29 Oct. 1891, leaving iaauc two the lectureship on practiofd physiology and 
sons and three daughters. histology at University CoUera, to which he 

fAustralasian Bibliogniphy, Sydney, 1803; was appointed on his return from Padua in 
Sjaaey Herald, 31 Oct. 1891; Monnoll’e 1865. He was also made curator of the ana- 
Austr.ihisian Biography, p. 210 ; Hanton’s tomical museum at University College, and 
Aastralian Dietinnnvy of Dates; Slysoloeki's in 1866 ho started practice in Nottingham 
Discovery ofGold and Silver in Australia, 1850 ; Place. In 1868 ho was elected a fellow of the 
North British Beview, August 186 1 ; Times, Chemical Society, and fallow of the College 
25 Oct 1863, 9 and 12_Jan. 1864; BuscUns of Physicians of Edinburgh, and he read at 
Hilt, of Australia, 1883, u. 601 soq.) 1 . 8. uieoting of theBrilish Association 

SABLBY, GEOHGE (1829-1890), phy- a paper in which he showed that pure pau- 
eician, only son of George Borolay llarluy crcatinewoscapahleof digesting bothstarchy 
sod Margaret Macbeatli, was born at Harley and albuminous substances. In 1850 he 
House, Haddington, in East Lothian, on became nrofesaor of medical jurisprudence at 
13 Feb. 1829, His fatlicr was sixty-lliree at Univensily College in the place of Dr. Alfred 
the time of lus birth, and his mother was Carpenter [q. v. Snppl,],nnd in 1860 phyai- 
fcity. His father died sonii afterwards, and cian to the honpitiil. These appointments 
ho was hronglil up by liis mol her and grand- he held till eyu trouble obliged uim to re- 
mother, Mrs. Maoboath. He received, his sign them. In 1802 he received the tri- 
early education at tiio Haddington burgh eniiial prise of fifty guineas of the Hoyal 
schools, and at the Hill Street Institution, College of Surgoons of England for his re- 
Edinburgh, and aubsoqueutly proceeded to searches into the anatomy and physiology of 
the university of Edinburgh, where he motri- the suprarenal bodies, 
culatedattheageof seventeen and graduated While at Heidolberg Harley had spent 
IT.D. in August ISOO. much time in studying in Bunseu’s laboratory 

After acting for fifteen months as house the methods of gas analysis. After his 
surgeon and resident physician to the Edin- return to England he mode researches on 
huigh Royal Infirmary, Harley spent two the chemistry of respiration. Some of the 
years in Paris, working in the physiological reaults were published in the 'Philosophical 
and chemical laboratoiues of Charloa Hollfus, Transactions,' and had much to do with his 
■Verdeil, and Wurtz. lie made many obsor- election to the fellowship of the Eoyal 
vations, which were recorded in the ' Chimie Society in 1806 at the ago of thirty-six. 
Anatomique ’ of Robin and Verdeil, Among Tn 1861 he was elected follow of the Koyal 
these tlie most notable were the recognition Collego of Physicians; he afterwards held 
of iron as a constant constituent of the urine, the post of examiner in anatomy and phyaio- 
and the observation that the cherry colour of logy in the college. Ho also became cori'e- 
notmal human urine was duo to urohoomatin spending mombor of numerous foreign 
(Phanimceictieal Journal, 1862). lie next scientific societies. 

worked in the physiological laboratory of In 1861 Harley took an active shore in the 

tbeGoll6gedeFranco,atfir8tandorMagendie labours of the commtitoo of the Royal 
and then under Claude Bernard, whose Medical and Chirurgical Society appointed 
puhlicalious on tho inlluenco of the liver in to study the subject of suspended animation, 
the production of diabotes led Harley to by drowning, hanging, &c. The experiments 
undertake research as to the efiects of stimu- were carried out in his laboratory at Uni- 
lation of nerves on the production of sugar versity Oollege, as were those fbr the com- 
hy the liver. During his two years’ resi- mittee of the same society on chloroform, 
dence in Paris he was almost entirely oeou- (1861), of which Horley was also a mem- 
pied with physiological researches, and in 'uor, IIo energetically aided in founding 
m. XXII.— SUP. 8 a 
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the British Institute of Preventive Medi- 
cine. 

Harley made careful researches into the 
action of strychnine, and on the ordeal beau 
of Old Calabar (^oyal Mediao-Chinirgical 
Trmsaotims, 1863), and in 1864 read a paper 
to the British Association on the ‘ Poisoned 
Arrows of Savage Man,’ in which he demon- 
strated the nature of the poisons used — in 
Borneo theheart-paralysijigpoison of the upas 
tree, in Guinea the limb-paralysing poison of 
Wourali. He was the first to demonstrate 
that strychnia and wourali (arrow-poison) 
have the property of reciprocally neutral- 
ising the toxic efiects of each other. In 
August 1863 he furnished the Bi'itish 
Medical Association with an account of the 
botanical characters and therapeutical cha- 
racters of the ordeal bean, which was traiis- 
lated into Prench, and published by Professor 
liobin in the * Journal d’Anatomie et de 
Plwslologie ’ of Paris. 

Ilarley was a man of many hobbies. He 
invented a microscope which by a simple ad- 
justment could be transformed Ibom a mono- 
cular into a binocular or into a polarising 
instrument, either of a high or a low power. 
He tried hard to reform English ortho- 
graphy, and published a booh entitled * Phe 
fclimplification of English Spelling ’ (1877), 
in which he advocated the total omission of 
redundant and useless duplicated consonants 
from all words except personal names. 

Harley died suddenly from rupture of a 
coronary artery and hoemorrhage into the 
pericardium on 37 Oct. 1896 at his house, 
77 (now 36) Harley Street. Ilia body was 
cremated at Woking on 30 Oct., and the 
remains buried at Hiugsbhry Old Church on 
the same day. He married Emma Jessie, 
daughter of James Mu8pratt[q.T.]of Seaforth 
Hall, near Liverpool. She survived him 
with three children, vi*., Yaughan Harley, 
M.D. ; Ethel (Mrs. Alec Tweedie, the au- 
thoress) ; and Olga Harley. 

Harley contributed a large number of 
papers to various scientific periodicals. His 
most important publications treated of 
the diseases of the liver. In 18GS he pub- 
lished ‘Jaundice, its Pathology and Treat- 
ment.’ This be eventually replaced in 1883 
by his book on ‘Diseases of tbe Liver,’ in 
wbioh he focussed all Lis experience. This 
book was reprinted in Canadaand in America, 
and was translated into German by Dr. J. 
Erans of Carlsbad. In 1886 he published a 
pamphlet on ' Sounding for GaU Stones,’ and 
m the following year a work on ‘Inflamma- 
tion of the Liver,’ in which he advocated 

E unctufe of the capsule in congestive liver 
iduration, and ‘hepatic phlebotomy’ for 


acute hepatitis. In 1868 
Georp t Brown, brought out a b^k oa 
‘Hidology,’ being the demonstrations which 
Dr. Harley had given at University cXm 
The second edition of the book Dr Hatli ' 
edited himself. _ Subsequently, during & 
period of rest in dai-k rooms, owing to i 
breakdown of eyesight, he dictated to an 
amanuensis a hook which he nubliahoS i- 
1872 entitled ‘ The Urine and fts Derwc^ 
ments j * this work was reprinted in AmJ. . 
and translated into French and Italian H 
1869 he became editor of a new year-book 
on medicine ond surgery, brought out by the 
New Sydenham Society, with the view of 
keeping an epitome of science applied to prac- 
tical medicine ; he worked for its succbm un- 
ceasingly for some years. 

[Qeorgo Harley. F.E.S., the Life of a London 
Physician, edited by his daughter, Mrs. Alec 
Tweedio (The Scientific Press}, 1899' The 
Lancet, 7 Nov. 1896; The British Medical' Jour- 
nal, 31 Get. 1896 ; Eecords of the Hoyal Society 
and Boyal College of Physicians ; private infoi 
niation.] W. 'W. 'W. 


HARMAN, SiB GEORGE BYNG 
(1830-1892), lieutenant-general, born 
80 Jan. 1830, was the son of John Harman 
of Chester Square, London, and Moor Hall, 
Cookham, Berkshire, lie was educated at 
Marlborough College (1844-6), and was com- 
missioned as ensign in the S4th foot on 
18 Sept. 1849. He was promoted lieutenant 
on 21 .Tune 1860, and captain on 19 June 
1866. After serving with his regiment in 
the Ionian Islands and West Indies, he went 
with it to tho Orimea in December 1864. It 
was assigned to the light division, and took 
part in the assault of the Redan on 18 June 
1866, where Ilayman received seven severe 
wounds. He wae mentioned in despatches, 
and obtained the medal with clasp, the 
Tui’kish medal, the Medjidie (6th class), 
and a brevet majority on 2 Nov. 1856. 

He served with the 34th in India during 
the mutiny, and was present at Windham’s 
action with the Gwalior contingent at Oawn- 
pore, and at the siege and capture of Luck- 
now. He received the medal with clasp, and 
was given an unattached majority on 4 June 
1868. He was assistaut-inei)ector of volun- 
teers from 18 Feb. 1860 to 8 March 1866, 
when hewasmadebfevet lieutenant-colonel. 
He served on the stafif in the West Indies 
from lO June 1866 to 30 April 1872, first as 
assistant military secretary, and afterwards as 
deputy adjutant-general. He became brevet 
colonel on 2 June 1871. On 1 May 1872 
he was given an unattached lieutenant- 
colouelcy, and on 1 AprR 1873 be was 
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to the command of a brigade 
1874, and 

*to Ifitli waa made assistant adjiilant- 
St Aldei-sbot. On 1 J.«i. 1878 be 
toMand as deputy adjutant-general. 
Be was promoted major-general on 14 New. 
iftSl Wfts plwod on tho st&ii of ths 
Ukionaty force in Egypt on 3 Sept. 
^ He commanded the garrison or Alex- 
uJris, was included in the thanks of parlia- 
ment and received the medal and bronze 
^ ' On 18 April 1883 he -was appointed 
jmity adjutant-general at headiiuorters, 
•TiS on 1 Nov. 1886 military seoi-etary. Ha 
^mde O.B. on 24 May 1881, andfcO.B. 
on 21 June 1887. A distinguished service 
■j—ino was given to him on 17 April 1889, 
^ he was promoted lieutenant-genei'ol on 
1 April 1890, He -was still serving on the 
etaff at headquarters when he died in South 
yp „ ,;,i) rf.nTi on 9 March 1802. He married 
in 1868 Helen, daughter of John Tonga of 
SuthoTOUgh Castle and Edenhridge, Xout; 
(be survived him. 

[^mes, 10 March 1802 ; Marlborough Ooll. 
5 ,^8ter,p, 10; Army Lists.] H. M. L. 

EAMHS. Sib AUGUSTUS HENRY 
QL0S80P (1862-1806), actor, impresario, 
end dramatist, the son of Augustus Olossop 
Hanis [q.v.], was horn in the line Taithout, 
Paris, in 1862. After a short experience of 
oonuneroe, he played in BepI umber 1873 Mill- 
fdm in a revival e.t the Theatre lloval, Man- 
chester, of ‘ Macbeth.’ A I tlie AmpIuthoatTp, 
liverpool, in juvenile and light comedy 
parts, he supported Hariy Sullivan (q. v.] 
He then heoame, under Maplcson, assistant 
stage-manager, and afterwards mani^r, at 
Oovent Garden. He produced in 1870 Blan- 
^ard's Crystal Palace pauloinime, ‘Sind- 
bad the Sailor,’ At the Criterion he was, 
81 Match 1877, the original Harry Oreou- 
lanea in ‘Pink Dominoes.’ In 1879 he be- 
came the lessee of Drury Lane, but it waa 
some time before ho could carry out liis 
sbbitious and well-planned schomos. On 
31 July 1880 he produced tho ‘World,’ by 
himself, Paul Moritt, and Henry Pettitt, a 
^ctacular melodrama, which was succeeded, 
6 Aug, 1881, by ‘Youth,’ by the same 
authors, ‘ Pluolt,’ W Harris and Pettitt, 
came in 1882 ; ‘ A Sailor and his Lass,’ in 
ecUaberatien with Robert Buchanan, and 
‘Prsadom,’ with Rowe, in 1888 j ‘ Human 
Nature,’ with Pettitt, 1886; ‘A. Run of 
Luck,’ with the same, 1886 ; ‘ Pleasure,’ with 
Meritt,1837; Idle ‘Armada,’ with Hamilton, 
1888| the ‘ Royal Oak,’ with the samo, 1880 ; 
‘A MUliott of Money,’ with Pettitt, 1890 ; 


*A Sailor and hw Lass,' by Pettitt aloile, 
1891 ; the 'Prodigal Daughter,’ with Pettitt, 
1892; ‘A Life oi Ploasui'e,’ with the same, 
1893 ; the ‘ Derby Winner,’ with 0. Raleigh 
and fl. Hamilton, 1894 ; and ‘ Cheer, Boys, 
Oheer,’ by the same, 1896. The populanty 
of most of these and that of the panto- 
mimes, which were on a scale of unexampled 
splendour, raised Drury Lane to the highest 
point of prosperity. No less remarkable was 
Harris’s success with opera. Beginning at 
Drury Lane with ‘ Lohengrin ’ in 1887, he 
produced, at one or other of the great houses, 
operas such as ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Fal- 
stoff,’ ‘ 1 Pagliacoi,’ ‘ I Rantzau,’ ‘La Navar- 
roise,’ with great splendour and with the 
duest obtainable cast. For tragedy he en- 
gaged liistoriand John McCullough, whom, 
in ‘ Yirginius,’ he supported as Icilius, the 
Saxe-Muiningen company, and the Grand- 
Ducal company of Soxe-Ooburg and Gotha. 
Indefatigable in labour, he managed three, 
and sometimes four, of the principal Lon- 
don theatres at the same time. The spring 
of 1891 thus saw him at the same time 
manager of Her Maiesty’s, Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, and tJie Olympic. lie wna 
the urst inomhor of tho London County 
Oouuoil for tho Strand division, and a mem- 
hor of tho committoo on theatres and music 
halls; was sheriif of London in 1890-1, 
and was Icnightod on the occasion of the visit 
of the Gorman emperor, Those manifold 
occupations ovortaxud his strength, and he 
died at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, on 
22 Juno 1806. Harris had a genius for 
stngo management, in which in his time he 
had no English eqiial. He hod few gifts as 
on actor, though ne occasionally played in 
his own pieces. He married, on 8 Nor. 1881, 
Florence Edgecombe liendlo, who survived 
him, marrying in 1904 Edward Teny, the 
well-known actor. His sisters NeUy and 
Maria and his brother Charles were also 
oonnoctod with the stage. 

[l-’oTBomil recollections ; Scott and Howard’s 
Blanoliurd; Puscou's Dramatic List; Dramatic 
Poocago; Men of the Time, Hth ed, ; Alhenteum, 
27 June 1806; Tho Theatre, July 1800, and 
variouB yeore.] J. K. 

HARRIS, GEORGE (1800-1890), au- 
thor, born nt Rugby on 6 May 1809, was the 
eldeet son of George Harris (/i. 16 Jim. 
1800), a solicitor of that town, by his yf'ifo 
Christabolla, only daughter of Rear-admiral 
William Chambers (a. 28 Sept. 1829). On 
6 May 1820 be entered Rugby School. He 
was a delicate child and sa&redfrom rough 
treatment wliile at tho school, which he left 
to join the Spartiate, theilagship of Admiral 
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Sir George Eyre, as a midsliipnian. lie 
was, however, unable to endure the hard- 
ships of a life on board ship, and, being 
attacked by illness before the vessel sailed, 
gave up the idea of entering the navy. 
After some unpleasant expciiences _ at a 
private school at Totnes in Devonsliire he 
was articled to his father in 1825. On the 
expiry of his art ides in 1832 he was admitted 
attorney, and in January 1831 became a 
partner in his father's firm. Life at Eugby, 
however, was distast oful to him ; he was pos- 
sessed by ambition for literary success and a 
desire for London life ; and on 22 June 1838 
he gave up his prospects and quitted the 
firm. 

After a sojourn in London of little more 
than a year, during which he wrote for the 
‘ British and Foreign Review ’ and other 
journals, and entered at Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, he accepted the post of editor of the 
‘Hull Times’ on 11 Sept. 1830. An attack 
on the Hull railway lino led to his resigna- 
tion on 21 Sept. 1840, and he determined 
to devote his attention to preparing for the 
bar. lie entered the Middle Temple in 
Hecember 1839, and was called to the bar 
on 13 Jan. 1813. Ho went the midland 
circuit, but obtained no great practice. In 
1847 lie published his ‘ Life of Lord-chan- 
cellor Ilurdwicke’ (London, 3 vols. 8vo), 
on which he had been at work for nearly 
three years. It was dedicated to the prince 
consort, who had taken some interest in the 
progress of the book, was well received by 
the critics, but had no sale. Harris hod 
neglected his practice at the bar during the 
preparation of the work, he was disappointed 
in hopes of patronage from the Earl of Ilard- 
wicke, who had taken a great interest in his 
labours, and he had lost money in railway 
speculations, lie consequently found him- 
self in great dnancial straits, from which he 
was only delivered by his marriage with Miss 
Elizabeth Innes in 1848, a union which placed 
him beyond anxiety in money mo Iters, and 
gave him a wife to whom ho became sincerely 
attttclied. 

In April 1863 Harris fillod the offieo of 
deputy county-court judge of the Bristol 
district, and early in 1861 he became acting 
judge of the county court at Birmingham. In 
1862 he was appointed registrar of the court 
of banln'uptcy at Manchester, a post which 
he retained until 1868, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire on a pension. In the 
meantime he had turned his attention to 
the possibility of rendering accessible manu- 
scripts and historical documents scattered 
throughout the country in private hands. 
He had himself had experience of the dilB- 


culties attending historical research wtn. 
compiling his ‘Life of Hardwicke,’ S 

gradually the idea of an official commisai™ 
to investigate and catalogue manusetiuta of 
historicol interest in private collections 
shaped itself in his mind. In 1867 he first 
brought forward his idea in a paper read at 
Birmingham in October before the Law 
Amendment Society, and entitled "The 
Manuscript Treasures of this Country and 

the best Means of rendering them available ’ 

The paper was published m the ‘ Transact 
tione of the Natioiiol Association for "the 
Bx-omotion of Social Science,’ a society 
founded under the patronage of Lwil 
Brougham in 1 867, of which Harris was an 
original member. In this paper Harris 
suggested the formation of a committee for 
the purpose of cataloguing and arrangbg 
manuscripts in private hiinds. The project 
was taken up by Lord Brougham, and 
Harris himself laboured to forward it. A 
memorial was presented to Lord Palmerston 
on 9 .Tuly 1859 by a depuliition with Harris 
as spokesman. Palmerston was interested 
but the project met with much opposition’ 
and 1 ho commission was not finally issued 
until 2 April 1869, since which date the 
work of investigatiou has steadily pro- 
ceeded. Harris, liowevor, had little or no 
connection with the project after its tem- 
porary failure in 1 869, 

In 1808 Ilnri'ie was deprived of a power- 
ful friend and patron by (he death of Lord 
Brougham, llo contributed a ' Memoir of 
Lord Brougham,’ compiled partly from per- 
sonal recoiled ions, to tho ‘Law Magazine 
Olid Review.’ It was afterwarde ewarately 
published (London, 1868, 8voJ. In 1676 
he brought out his ‘ Philosophical Treatise 
on the Nature and Constitution of Man ’ 
(London, 2 vols. 8vo), a work ou whiok ke 
hud been engaged intermittently for forty- 
tliree years. While many of his theories 
wore novel, his general treatment of the 
subject showed a singular tendency to re- 
vert to tho principles and terminology of the 
modifoval schoolmen, and ho completely 
ignored the methods and conclusions of mo- 
dern acieutific psychology. 

Harris w'as an active memher of the 
Anthropological Society of London, and in 
1871 was chosen a vice-president, _o position 
which he retained on the formation of tho 
Anthropological Institute in that year by 
the union of tho Anthropplogical Society 
and the Ethnological Society, In 1876, 
thinking that the Anthropological Institute 
‘ did not give siifficieiit attention to psycho- 
logical aubjocta,’ he joined Edward William 
Cox [q. V.] in founding the Psychological 
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lie becivme a vioe-presi- 

^*Tnl888 Hams issued hU egotistical ‘ Auto- 
WoMaphy’ (London, 8vo) for private cireu- 
It consists chiefly of extracts from 
lia diary, which he kept regularly from 
lf!3S and contains a preface by lus friend 
Beniamin Ward Richardson [a. v. 
1 He died at Nortliolt in Micldlosex 


"*^^6'Vov.' 18W, at his residence, Iselipps, 


m old manor-house, which ho had bouglit 
!nd enlarged. On 12 Dec. 1848 ho married 
at Bathwick Church, Bath, Elisabeth, only 
.ntriving child of George Inncs («f. 17 July 
1842 ), master of the King’s School at War- 
ffickand rector of Ililpertoii in “Will shire. 

Pf MilpR the works already mentioned, 
Harris was tke author of: 1. ‘The True 
Thi-orv of Representation in a State,’ Lon- 
don 1852, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1857, 2 ‘Civi- 
limtion considered ns a Science, in relation 
to its Essence, its Elements, and ils End,' 
London, 1861, 8vo; 2nd od. 1872. 3. ‘Prin- 
cipia Prima Legum; or, nu Examination 
.nd A-nalysia of the Elemonlnry Principli's 

1 n / i_ .1. • 



and Man,’ London, 1809, 2 vola. 8vo. fl, < Sti- 
pemstural Phenomena : Tests adapted to de- 
termine the Truth of Supernatural Pheno- 
mena,’ London, 187-J, 8vo, lie contributed 
many papers to the ‘ Journal of the Antliro- 

S logical Society ’ and to ‘ Modern Thought,’ 
3 wrote numerous legal hiographies for j/ke 
'Law Slaganino and Law Review,’ including 
those of Lord Westbury, Tjord Oranworth, 
Lord-chiof-baroii I’ollook, and Lord Wona- 
leydale. 

[Harris’s Aulobiogrnpliy ; .Toiirnal of tho An- 
thropological InstitiUa, lflOO-1, XX. 100-200; 
TheBiograpli, 1880, iv. 06-100 ; Rugby School 
Reg. 1881, i. 141 ; Men of tho Time, 1887 ; 
ChamboH's Short Momoir of Oooigo Karris (the 
elder), 1866.] E. I. C. 

HABBOWBY, EAnn op. [See Rtdbb, 
Budiby Frvnois Stuabt, 1 831-1900. J 

HABT, ERNEST ABRAHAM (1835- 
1898), medical ionrnalist and reformer, the 
second son of Soplimua Hart, dentist, was 
bom nt Knightebridge, London, on 26 Juno 
1835. He was educated at tho City of Lon- 
don echool, whore ho gained, among other 
prizes, the Ohamhorl alu Scot t theology prizo, 
thongh, as a Jew, he restricted his answers 
to the two questions dealing with tho Old 
Testament, lie became captain of tho sclinol 
and Lomhort Jones scholar at tho early ago 
of thirteen, and was thus eligible, for elec- 
tion at Queens’ Oollogo, Cambridge. Reli- 


gious dUahilities decided him not to enter 
the university, and he obtained permission 
to employ his school scholarship for the 
study of medicine. He entered as a student 
at St. George’s Hospital, receiving port of 
Mb medical education at Mr. Samuel Lane’s 
school of medicine in Groavenor Place, 
where he carried olF all the prizes, and was 
appointed a demonstrator in his third year. 

lie was admitted a member of the Iloyal 
College of Surgeons of England in 1856, and 
held the oflicc of house surgeon at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, afterwards becoming associated 
for a short timo with Mr. WiUiam Coulson 
in the general practice wliich he carried on 
in Erctleriok Place, Old Jewry. For two 
years he acted as surgical registrar and 
demonstrator of anatomy at St. George’s 
Hospital, and on 8 Feb. 1860 he was ap- 
pointed junior surgeon at tho West London 
lloapital, becoming full surgeon on 12 Sept. 
18C0, and resigning 10 Feb. 1863. He then 
returned to St. Dfary’s Hospital as ophthal- 
mic surgeon (1863^8), ourol surgeon (1806- 
1868), and dean of the medical scliool (1863- 
1808). 

Ilarl’e editorial labours began in 1863, 
when he was employed to rend and correct 
tho proofs, and to assist in the literary de- 
partment of the ‘Lanoet,’ but his literary 
work commenced when, as a boy, ho wrote 
articles in ‘Good Words,’ and notably one 
in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine ’ in March 1864 on the 
British Jews, which attracted notice. In 
1866 tho council of tho British hreclicnl As- 
sociation invited him to edit the ' British 
Modicnl .Tournal,’ a position ho accepted 
and lillcd with tho highest credit until his 
death. For many years Hurl was on inti- 
mate terms with Oeorgo Smith, head of the 
firm of Smith, Elder, & Co., and lie advised 
Smith in tho publication of medical litera- 
ture, which tho firm began in 1872, For 
many years, too, ho edited for Smith, Elder, 
& Co. two weekly periodicals, tho ‘ Medical 
Record,’ which was started in .Taimary 1878, 
and the ‘ Sanitary Record,' which begon in 
July 1874. The ‘Medical Record _’. pfained 
repute in medical circles by the coiuousness 
of its roports of foreign medical practice. 
It was 11 art who first brought to Smith’s 
notice tho possibilities of developing the 
Apnllinaris spring. 

lie hold tne oillco of president of the 
Hai'veinn Society of London in 1 868, and in 
1893 the honorary degree of B.O.L. was con- 
ferred upon him by the university of Durham. 
Hart died at Brighton on 7 Jan. 1808 ; his 
body was cremated at Woking, A three- 
quavtor-lonn 111 portrait by Franlt Hqll, R.A., 
was painted in 1883 by subscription, and 
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was presented to Mrs. Hart. There is a 
better likeness in the picture by Solomon 
J. Solomon, it.A,, of ‘A Welcome Home 
Dinner at Sir Henry Thompson’s,’ which 
was exhibited at the Iloyai Academy in 
1893, and came into the possession of Mrs. 
Hart. He was twice married : first, in June 
1866, to lloaetta, daug'hter of Nathaniel 
Xiovy ; and secondly, in 1872, to Alice, 
daughter of A. W. Rowlands of Lower 
Sydenham. He loft no children. 

Hart was before all things a journalist 
and an organiser. He was also a sanitary 
reformer, a political economist, a surgeon, 
and an art collector of no mean capacity. 
His first and last efforts were devoted to 
improving the social position of the medical 
profession. In 1864 he led the agitation 
which compelled the admiralty to remove 
naval assistant surgeons from tho 'cockpit’ 
to more fitting quarters ; in 1888 he made 
strenuous efforts to ameliorate the lot of 
military medical officers; and in 1892 he 
called attention to the grievances of the 
Irish dispensary doctors. 

He was occupied throughout liia life with ’ 
questions of sanitary reform. Ilis earliest 
investigations were carried oul in connection 
with the ‘Lancet’ commission upon the 
nursing of the sick poor in the metropolitan 
workhouse infirmaries. His exposure in 
1872 of the wickedness attending the syst om 
of baby farming was instrumental in leading 
to the passage of an act for the protection of 
infant life, made more stringent by tho 
amendments of 1897. Coffee taverns, the 
National Health Society, the abatement of 
the smoke nuisance in large towns, and 
efforts to secure the bettor training and 
regulation of plumbers, had his strongest 
support. He was keenly alive to tho advan- 
tages of vaccination, and never wavered in 
advocating it as a duty tho state owed to 
.the people. He foundeil in 1883 the Medi- 
cal Sickness, Annuity, and Life Assurance 
Society, which eoon became a financial suc- 
cess. In 1894 he was engaged in a cam- 
paign against the system of barrack schools, 
in which hundreds of pauper children 
were herded together until they became 
sulgect to chronic disease, and where they 
were drilled until they wore little better 
than automata. He was urgent in every 
matter which could prevent the spread of 
disease, and in 1894-6, in the course of a 
.visit to India, lie presented the unique speC' 
tacle of a Jew addressing a large meeting 
of Mohammedans gathered at Hyderabad 
upon tho sanitation of their holy places. 

During the short time that he practised 
AS a surgeon he introduced a new method of 


treating aneurysm of the poplitedli?^ 
bending the kuee-jomt, and he achieved eon, 
siderable success m ophthalmio practice 
The chief energy of his life, howeVe, 
woe devoted to fmhering the interests of ths 
British Medical Association. 'Whenhe 
entered upon his duties os editor of ths 
I British Medical Journal’ the association 
included about 2,000 members ; when he died 
there were upiyaids of 19,000. The ‘Jour- 
nal’ then consisted of twenty pages a week- 
he increased tho size of each sheet and pnljl 
lished sixty-four pages. As chairman of the 
parliamentary bills committee of the Britioh 
Medical Association (1872-97), he systema- 
tically studied and fearlessly criticised all 
proposals for legislation affecting the 
protession and the public health of the com- 
munity, and he was a strong supporter later 
in his life of the mediqal education rf 
women. 


From 1884 he collected a series of ohjects 
belonging to almost every branch of art and 
airt industry in Japan. 'Ihe collection was 
exhibited at the rooms of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Art, Sciences, and Com- 
merce in 1886, and at the jubilee exhibition 
at Snllairo and elsewhere. 

Hart published numerous addresses, lec- 
tures, pamphlets, and other works, lie 
more important are : 1. ‘On Diphtheria,’ 
1859, 12mo. 2. ‘On some of the Forms of 
Disenees of tlio Eye,’ 1864, 8vo. 3. ‘A 
Manual of Public Health,’ 1874, 8to. 
4. ‘ H^notiam and the New ‘Witoheraft,’ 
1 693, 8 VO ; new and enlarged edition en- 
titled ‘llypnotiem, hlesmerism, and the 
New Witchcraft,’ 1806, 8vo. 6. ‘Essays 
on Stote Medicine,’ 2 pts. 1894, 8vo. He 
also originated in 1897 a series of biogia- 
pbics entitled ‘ Masters of Medicine.’ 


[Personal knowledge ; British Hedicel Jpnr- 
nal, i. 1898; Jewish Chronicle, U Jon. 1898; 
private information.] B’A. F. 

HART, JOHN (1809-1873), pioneer 
rolonist and premier of South Australia, 
was born in Great Britain on 26 Feb. 1809, 
and apparently wont to eea as a boy; he 
first sighted South Australia when in 1834 
and 1835 he was employed on a sealer along 
the south coast of the colony. His eeomp- 
ehip attracted the notice of a Tasmanian 
merchant, who early in 1836 sent him to 
London to buy a vessel for the colonial 
trade. On 1 Sept. 1836 he left England fpr 
Launceston, Tasmania, as captain of the 
Isabella, and on arriving shipped for South 
Australia the first livestock landed in the 
new colony; on the return voyoge to Tas- 
mania he was wrecked and lost evaTthing. 
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vHas his South. Auatralk he for a year. In 1868 ho -was elected for 
rommisaioned by a merchant to buy a Light; the crucial question of land-lawreform 
* w vessel in Sydney, and ns master of the was before the colony ; it seemed impossible 
m returned with* cattle. lie seems to to get a strong ministry together. Hart 
we made a voyage from England between was premier from 24 Sept, to 13 Oct. 1868, 
Ss Feb. and 1 July 1888 with the Henry but failed to meet the crisis. Ayers fol- 
^tcher (SrurnuNB, South Avstmlia), and lowed, and had to go very quiolcly ; but the 
twas pr(mably not till Dooombor 1838 that ne-vt pramior, Ilenry B. T. Strangways, euc- 
he established the headquarters of his whale ceeded iu passing tho land act known by 
Mery at Encounter Bay, where he was his name. On 8 May 1870 Hart again he- 
^de harbour master. He now first turned came premier. This was hie chief adminis- 
his attention to shore concerns, and booamo tration; his first act was to carry through 
in November 1840 director of the Adelaide the already projected overland telegraph line 
Auction Company. The crisis of 1842 aud to the northern territory ; on the question of 
the following year brought all business to a the development of this territory he had 
atandstiU ; in 1843 ho took to the soo again, always been an authority. Ho also tried to 
and sailed for England on tho Augustus, of continue the improvement of the land law, 
which he owned two thirds; ho seems to but his bill was lost in the assembly by tho 
have bad a greatrepntation os a seaman, and speaker's costing vote. His financial policy 
was known as ‘ Captain ' Hart to tho end of was sound and Ills tarilf act much com- 
yjye. mondod. ITo resigned on an adverse vole 

After two or throe voyages to the old on 10 Nov. 1871. He was not again in 
cnuntiy ond back. Hart fluoUy gave up tho oifico; on 28 .Tan. 1873 he died suddenly in 
sea about 1840, end devoted liimsolf to the act of addressing a meeting of the Mer- 
(. ffn.n'fli.nial pursuits, evouluolly settling cantile Marine Insurance Company. lie was 
dovn to the managemont of the fiour mills buried near Adelaide, where ho resided, 
which oonneclod his name with one of the ITart was a cautious man of sound judg* 
best brands of Australian flour. IIo also meut, a plain straightforward speaker ; in 
atarted the Mercantile Marine Insurance public life financial and educational reform 
Company, and was a director of tho Union was his chief wotohword ; he first advo- 
Bank of Australia. caled consolidation of the South Australian 

Hart first entered political life when ho debt, He was made O.M.O. in 1870. 
aapported the indignation meetings against lie was married and left a large family. 
Governor Jibe's land policy ; ho was mom- [South Anstralian Kogiator, 30 Jan. (Suppl.) 
bar for the Victoria district in tho old and 31 Jan, 1873 ; MennoU's Bid. of Anstral- 
Icgialative council of 1801, and, alter a visit nsiaa Biography; South Australiaa Blue-books; 
to England in 1868, roturnod to take part Hoddor’s Hist, of South Anstralia, ii. 4 and 16.] 
in the discussions on reform in 1864 ond 0. A. H. 

1866. He was elected as moraber for Port HAUGHTON, SAMUEL (1821-1897), 
Adelaide in tho first Ilouso of Assembly on man of science, born in Carlow on 21 Bee. 
2B Match 1867. In August ho was treasurer 1821, was son of Jomes Haughton [q. v.l of 
for ten doys under John Bokor, and again whom he published a ‘ Memoir ’ m 1877. 
bdd tho post under (Sir) Aogiunld Davies He was educated at first at a school iu Carlow 
Hanson from 80 Sopt. 1867 to 13 Juno and, at tho ago of soventoon, ontored Triniiy 
1868 ; he resigned because of a considerable College, Dublin. Hero ho obtained first gold 
difierence of opinion with his colleaguos. medal in mo thomatica (1843), and, six months 
In 1869 ho was again in England intotit afterwards, was a successful candidate at 
upon storting tho Northern Mining Com- tho fellowship oxamination (1844). He gra- 
pany for operations in tho northorn torri- duatod B.A. m 1844 and M.A.in 1852. lie 
tonfies ; on his return he found that his was ordained deacon in 1840 and priest in 
conduct in regard to mining leases had been 1847. 

attacked, apd ho demanded tho appointment After obtaining a fellowship Houghton’s 
ofs select committee which fully oxouoratod attention, probably iu consequonco of his 
him. In July 1868 ho was colonial seorc- friendship with James MoCuUogh [q. v.J, 
tary under Erancis S. Dutton for a few days, professor of mathomatics at Trimt^, was at 
and then firom 16 July 1864 to 22 March first directed to mathematiool physics. Ilia 
1866 under (Sir) Ilenry Ayers and (Sir) principal papers on this subjeot were : ' On 
AithurBlyth[q.T. Ruppl.] successively. the^ Lows of Equilibrium and Motion of 
On 23 Oct, X866 Hart was colled upon to Solid and Fluid Bodies ' (Catnb. and Dv^t. 
form his first ministry, which lasted till Math. Jownal, i. 1846) ; ' On a Olossifioatiou 
28 March 1866 j he then went to England of Elastic Media, and the Laws of Plane 
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Waves propagated througli them’ (Trans, of reducing and discussing the tidal obserr 

(Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxii.)_J ‘ On the tions ■whioli had been carried out in 18B0*l 
Original and Actual Fluidity of the Earth at various stations on the coast of IrelimH 
and Planets ’ (i4.)i and various papers on the under the direction of the committee of 
reflection and refraction of polarised light, scienoo of the Iloyal Irish Academy. Th« 
which were published chiefly in tlie ‘ Philo- results of this work are to bo found in 

sophical Magazine’ and ‘Philosophical numerous papers published in tho ‘ Trensac 

Transactions.’ For the finst-mentioned tions’ of tho Royal Irish Academv the 
paper he obtained tho award of tho Cun- ‘Prooueding.-^ ’ of the Royal Society, and the 
nlnghnm medal from the Royal Irish Aon- ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ In coxi’seqiience 
demy. of this work ho was cntriistod with tlie ro- 

Concurrontly with this work ho was porting of the observations made on tho 

engaged in the study of geology, and in tides of the Arctic sens by tho expedition in 
Iflol was appointed professor of geology in the yaolit Fox under Sir Leopold iloClin- 
the university of Dublin. This chair he held tock, which went in search of the Franklin 
until 1881, whon he resigned it on being co- expedition, ns well ns those made on board 
opted a senior fellow. II.M.S. Discovery (Proc. Rny. fioc. 1875-8), 

Ilis geological papers cover a very wide Ilia final papers on this subject appeared in 
range. Moat of them are to bo found in the IfiOS-S ( Trans. Roy. Irish Acad, xxx.) 
‘Journal ’ of the Dublin G-eological fiociety, Ilnughtou’s st udies on fossils in the course 
the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal Irish Aen- of his geological work lod him to desire a 
demy, and the ‘ Proceedings ' of tho Royal closer acquaintance with anatomy, and it 
Society of London. They deal, among other was in this way that in 1859, at the age of 
subjects, with tho mineralogy of Ireland and thirty-eight, ho came to enter the medical 
of Wales, they includo an o.vhaustive study school of Trinity College ns a student. He 
of Irish granites, and a laborious investiga- passed through the full course, and graduated 
tion, carried on in coiijunction with Professor in medicine in IfifiiJ. Ho was appointed 
Edward Hull, of tho composition of tho lai'n mi'dical registrar of tho school, and applied 
of Vesuvius from 1031 to 1808. But per- himself to tho work of reform, which at that 
haps his most importont contributions to timo wos sadly needed, and the high posi- 
this Bcioncc are his studies of the cleavage tioii ottainod by the school subsequently was 
and joint planes of tho old rod sandslono of mainly duo to his energy and determination, 
co. Waterford (Buhl. Gaol. Hioa, Journal, lie subsequently became chairman of the 
viii. 1867 i PAif. Trans. 1858). medical ecliool committee and imiierrity 

In physical geology Haughton studied the representative on the General Medical 
oiFect on the position of the earth's avis of Council. 

elevations and depressions caused by goolo- In t he cholera epidemic of 1806 Haughton 
gical changes, with tho resulting changes of organised from among the students a volun- 
climate (Proc. Roy. ifoo. 1877). Ilia final toer nursing stalf, tho ordinory nursing 
conclusion on tho length of geological time, arrniigemonte being quite insuflicicut to cope 
based on the probable rate of formation of with the epidemic. Tho fearlessness and 
stratified rock, was that the whole duration eneigy with which he threw himself into 
was about two hundred millions of years, that work was the means of saving many 
He also invest igaled tho question of geolo- lives. But Jlanghton’s medicM course lin'd 
gical climate in connection with Rossetti's also a directing influence on his scientific 
law of cooling, and orrived at the conolu- work. ITo commenced a series of obserra- 
sion that the secular cooling of the. sun has tions on the mechanical principles of muscu- 
been the chief fact or in the changes of geo- Inr action, which wore published between 
logical climate. 1806 tmd 1873, chiefly in tlie ‘ Proceedings ’ 

In connection with this and other geolo- of the Royal Society and ‘Transactions’ of 
gical questions Haughton undertook a the Royal Irish Academy. They were 
laborious series of cnloulations on solar finally condensed and arranged in his book 
radiation, the object of which was to on ‘Animal Mechanics,’ which appeared in 
determine the olTects On terrestrial climates 1873. The object of this volume is to show 
of alterations in the temperature of the sun that the muscular mechanism is so arranged 
and in the constitution of the atmosphere, that the work required of it is done with a 
He also made a research on tho eflect of the less expenditure of muscular contraction 
great ocean ournmts on climate (Trans, Roy, than would result from any other conflgurn- 
ImA Acofd. xxviii. 1881 i Cunningham Me- tion. This he calls ‘the principle of least 
moir, 1886\ action.’ Ilis opposition to the doctrine of 

In 186J: Haughton commenced the work ovolulion, which was probably largely due 
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is nowhere more ap- 

Lent than in this work, 

latest work was in the field of cho- 
«iLv. and included an endeavour to ron- 
L the atomic weights wilh the valencies 

the elements by moans ol a mathomal ical 
“L and the development ot what ho called 

tLh'iwtonianohemislry~i.o.thohypotheBia 

that the atoms of chemical clomeiUs in imt- 
Lunon one another obeytho Newtonian 
W of gravitation, with this dilTprenco, that, 
whereas the specific cncnioient of gravita- 
tion is the same for all bodies, the atoms 
haia specific cooflioiciila of attraction for 
one another which vary wilh their chemical 

"'Sghton’s coniu'otioii with the Iloyal 
Zoological Society of Ireland extended over 
the whole of Lis later life, lie beenmo a 
member of council ill IfiOO, honorary eecre- 
taryin 1864, and president in 1888. But 
fornia energy in grappling with the financial 
difficulties witli which llic society was beset 
d imn ff his period of oiUce as seerotary, it 
woidd probably have ceased to exist. 

Among tbo honours conferred ou Ilaugh- 
ton by learned bodies may bo merit ioned the 
following: 1808, D.C.L. O.von. 

(iM chum ) 1808, IjL.I). (I.iutab. 1881, 
LL.I). Bdin. (Aon. eoKsa) 1881, hi 1). Bo- 
logna (Aon. caum), 1888. lie was elected 
president ot the iloyal Irish Academy in 

Houghton's personal oharactor was nolpas 
striking than tlio variety of his Sfioutlflo 
nttninmenta, lie had the power of iti- 
jluencing men of tho most various disposi- 
tions to work together in oonoort, while the 
dinim of his maniior and his bright wit, no 
less than his honesty and directness ot pur- 
pose, procured him hosts of friends. 

He died at his rosidonce, 12 Norllihrook 
Hoadf Bublm, on 31 Ool. 1897, having hold 
B senior fellowshi]) for sixteen years. lie 
WM buried at Carlow on 3 Nov. lie was 
morried and left issue. 

Besides hU Humorous sciontifio papers 
Houghton published : 1 . ‘ The Three King- 
doms of Nature,’ Ijoudou, 1800. 3. ‘ I’rin- 
ciples of Animal hloohaiuos,’ London, 1873 ; 
2nd ed. same year. 3, ‘ Six Ijccturcs on 
Physical Geography,' Dublin, 1880. lie also 
issued in cori]nnotiou with the Kov. Joseph 
Qalhriuth a series of scientific text-hooks ; it 
began in 1861 with a ‘ Manual of momentary 
Mathematics, ■ and continued for twenty 
years, most of the mammls reaching third or 
fourth editions, llaughion also edited (with 
A. n. rtuliday') the * Natural History lle- 
yiew’ from 1864 and tho ‘ Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Science ’ from 1861, 


[Cat, Gr.irl. Dublin Univ ; Times, 1 and 
4 Nov. 1807 ; Oroclcford’s ClBric.il Directory, 
1807 > Brit. Hus. Cut, ; private information 1 
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HAVELOOK-ALLAN, Sin HENRY 
MARSIIMAN (18;50-]897), lieutenant- 
general, colonel of the royal Irisb regiment, 
eldest son of Mojor-gencral Sir Henry 
Havelock (179,3-1867) [q.v.], was born at 
Uhinsiirab, India, on 6 Aug, 1830, Edu- 
cated at tbo Rev, Dr. Ciithocrt’s sebool in 
Bl. John’s "Wood, London, ho was commis- 
sioned as onsign in tbo 39lli foot on 31 March 
184(1, was promoted to he lieutenant in tho 
86lh foot on 2,‘l .Time 1848, and transferred 
to the 10th foot to take the adjutancy on 
1 3 Feb. 1862. His further commissions were 
dated: captain IBlIi foot (royal Irish regi- 
ment) 9 Ool, 1857, brevet major 19 Jan. 
1R.38, brevet lieutenant-colonel 20 Amril 
1869, unattached major 28 June 1864, 
brevet colonel 17 June 1808, mgjor-genoral 
18 March 1878, lieutenant-general 9 Dec. 
1881, colonel of the royal Irish regiment of 
foot 37 Nov. 1896. 

On his way out to India in the autumn 
of 1848 Havelock got a severe sunstroke, 
which obliged him to roliirn to England on 
sick leave in 1840, and its effects dung to 
him through life, causing periodical fits of 
mcnlnl oxcileineiit and eccontricity, On 
tho expiration of his sick leave he wont 
hack to India, hut came home again after a 
few years, hoping to he employed in tho war 
wit li II Ubsia. In this ho was not succebsf ul, 
but in 1866 wont to the staff college, and 
rutunicd to the East in lime to take part in 
tho Porbian wav. 

riavolook was appointed, from 32 Jan. 
1867, acting deput;y-as8lBtant qiiarlermastor- 
goncral of tbo division commanded hy his 
Father in the expedition under Sir James 
Outram [q.v.] against Persia, and took part 
in the homhiirdnient and capture on 26 March 
of Moharara. Ho was mentioned in des- 
patches For his services {London Gazette, 
18 Aug, 1867), and received tho medal. lie 
accompanied his father to Calcutta, whore 
ho arrived after the outbreak of tho mutiny 
on 17 June, and, oil his father’s appointment 
to command a column for the relioi; of Gawn- 

i ioro and Lucknow, wont with him to Alla- 
lahad as aidu-de-enmp from 23 Juno. He 
took part in tho victorious march to Cawn- 
poro, in the actions of Fathpur on 12 July, 
Aong nnd Pandu-Nadi on the 16th, and 
Oawiipore on tho 16lh, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, advancing steadily on 
homhack in front of the 04th foot towards 
a 24-pounder gun, which was pouring forth 
first round shot and then grape, Tho gun 
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•was captoied by a gallant obarge. For this 
serTice he received the Victoria Cross on 
16 Jan. 1868. Some controversy resulted 
from the action of the general in thus re- 
commending his son, hut there was no ques- 
tion as to the gallantry of young Havelock, 
whose daring and energy were acknowledged 
by all. 

On 21 July Havelock was appointed 
deputy-assistant adjutant-general to the 
force. On the first advance from Cawnporo 
to Luclmow he was present at the actions 
of Onao on 29 July, Basbiratgaiy on 6 Aug., 
when his horse was shot under him, and 
again on the 12th, and at Bithor on 16 Aug. 
In the second advance from Cawnpore, after 
Outram had joined the force with reinforce- 
ments, he took part in the actions at Mangal- 
war on 21 Sept,, where he distinguished 
himself in the pursuit of the enemy; and 
at the Alambagh on 23 Sept., where, it is 
stated, he twice saved Outram’s life. Two 
days later he displayed groat gallantry at 
the successful attack on the Ohar-bagh 
bridge of Lucknow, whore an entrance to the 
city was gained. lie was recommended by 
Outram for the Victoria Cross (AIalldson, 
Hht. of the Indian Mutiny , i, 637 et seq.) 
He was dangerously wounded on this occa- 
sion, and his horse was shot under him. 

As soon as he was convalescent he took 

f ori in the defence of the residency at 
lUcknow imtil the relief of the garrison by 
Sir Colin Canmhell. Whan Sir Colin had 
gained the Moti-Mahal on 17 Nov. 1867 
yoimg Havelock and some other ollicers 
accompanied his father and Outram across 
the half-mile of open space bctweou it and 
the residency to confer with Sir Colin. A 
heavy musketry fire opened on the party, 
and with three others Uavclook was struck 
down, severely wounded. In spite of hie 
wound he attended his father’s deathbed on 
24 Nov., and his funeral at the Alambagh 
on the 26th. The baronetcy and pension of 
IjOOOf. a year projrased to be conferred upon 
his father for his distinguished services was 
bestowed upon him. The creation was 
dated 22 Jan. 1868. 

In Bomber 1867, though still suiTeriim 
from his wounds, Havelock was appointed, 
at his ownrequest, deputy-assistontodjutant- 
general to the Azimgarh and J anpur field force 
under Brigadier-general Franks, with whom 
he had served for some years as adjutant of 
the loth regiment. He now assisted him in 
the operations against the rebel chief Mahudi 
Hsisan in the successful actions atNasratpur 
On 28 Jan. 1868, at Chanda and Hamlrpur 
on 19 Feb., Sultonpur on 23rd, and the 
check at Bhaorara on 4 March, when the 


column joined the oommander-in-chief atths 

^“‘“guiahedhim! 

self on 14 March at the storm of ths Tn,,, ,- 
bara, forced his way into a palace which 
commanded three bastions of the Kahsr 
Bagh and cleared them of defenders, takiiw 
part the same day in the storm and catS 
of the Kaisar-Bagh. On 19 March Luck^ 


On 29 March Havelock, as deputy-awia- 
(ant adjutant-general to the field force in the 
Behar and Ghazapur districts, accompanied 
Sir E. Lugord’a column to the refief of 
Azimgarh, and was present at the sucosse- 
ful actions of Metahi on 11 April and of 
15 April. Tho rebels were pursued into the 
jungles of Jagdispur, where a desnltmy 
warfare ensued. In October Havelock ptd- 
pnsed to mount some of the infantry to make 
up for the deficiency in cavalry, and was 
given the command of a small flying column 
of mounted infantry. He pursued the 
Shahahad robels for two hundred miles in 
five days, fighting three actions on 19, 20, 
and 21 Oct., finally driving them into the 
Kaimur hills. He was again wounded 
during the operations. 

On 26 Nov. 1 868 Havelock was oppninted 
to the command of tho 1st regiment ot 
Ilodson’s horso, which ha held until Match 
18.69. He led it through the campaign in 
Oude under Lord Clyde, including^the suc- 
cessful action of Bq^adua on 26 Bee,, tbs 
capture of Ma^adua ou the following day, 
the defeat of the rebels near Band! on the 


Bapti on 8] Bee., and other operations until 
the end of the campaign. He was frequently 
mentioned In despatches for his services 
during (he mutiny (ib. 13 Oct. 1867, 17Feh,, 
SI March, 26 May, 17 July, 31 Aug., and 
16 Nov. 1868 ; 31 J an., 22 Fob., and 24 March 
1869). He received the medal and two 
clasps, a year’s service for Luclmow,andthc 
brevets of major and lieutenant-colonel. 

On Havelock’s return home in 1860 he 


joined bis rogimout (the roysl Irish) at 
Bhornclifle camp. Ou 1 Oct. 1881 he was 
appointed deputy-assistant adjutant-general 
at Aldershot. In August 1863 he accom- 
panied his TOgiment to New Zealand, and on 
26 Oct. was appointed deputy-assistant 
qaartermoster-gcnorol to the forces in that 
colony, serving throughout the Maori year of 
1863-4 under Major-general (afterwards 
General Sir) Bunoan Mesmuder Cameron, 
He took part in the Waikato campaign and 
was present at the storm and capture of 
Hangiriri on 20 and 21 Nov, 1888. He 
commanded the troops eng^ed in the affair 
of Wainri in Jonuary 18&, was present 
at the action of Paterongi and Eangiawhi* 
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on and 21 Fol*' “lid at the aicge and 

1>7 ^ ‘’^, 9 ’^“^“’^' 

Sf, Jiis services he was mentioned in des- 
19 Pel), and 14 May 1864), 
Waived tte 'waj medal, and was made a 
J^namon of the order of thoBath.militaiy 

iviswn, on 10 Ang. 186^ i m i 

Haveloek returned to England at the be- 
mnninff of 1880, obtained an unattached 
wiorityi and married. Erom 13 March 1867 
he served as assistant quortonnaslor-geuerol 
in Cpusdii. until 31 March 1869, when ho 
Mtiimed homo, and on 1 Aug. was appointed 
in tie same capacity to the headquarters 
Btsffm Dublin. Ho obtained leave of absence 
to see part of the Franco-German war of 
1871 - 2 , and in 1877 to visit tho theatre of 
theBusso-Turkish war, acting as ‘ occasional 
correspondent’ of tho newspaper press. In 
January 1874 ha unsuccessfully contested 
Stroud as a candidate for parliament in tho 
literal interest, and ip February was ro- 
tiimed as member for Sundcrliind, for which 
borough he sat until 1881, when he Tesijjncd 
Us seat to take command, on 1 April, of the 
oceoud infantry brigade at Aldershot. On 
17 March 1880 ho had assumed by royal 
liCBuss Mie additional surnaino of Xllan, in 
compliance with tlie terms of tho will of 
Usooiisin, Henry Allan ofHlaoliwoll Grange, 
Burbsm. He retired from tho acl i vo 1 ist on 
9 Deo. 1881, with tho honorary rank of lioii- 
tonsnt-general. In 1883 ho vmilod Uir Gar- 
net (afterwords Viscount) Wolsoley’s head- 
quarters at Ismailia, and was picsuiit at the 
bqttla of Hossassin on 38 Aug. 

In 1886 Ilaveloolc-Allan was rotnriiod to 
pulisment in the lihoral interest by the 
south-east division of llurham county, and 
in the following year he was roUirnodas a 
hbeml unionist, and held tho scat until 1 893, 
■when he was dtifealcd, but was again elect od 
in 1896. Uo was nromot od t o ho K.O,B . on 
31 Jane 1887, on the ocensiou of tho queen’s 
jubilee. His pluck and iiidomitahlo energy 
TTsre ns evident in his political ciirocr as in 
Jus military. Shvowd and well-meaning, 
but impetpons and olioloric, ho hold strong 
opinions op many subjects, and made no 
conceolment of his likes and dislikes. He 
WHS ohjiitpian of tho porliamoptaiy naval 
and mihlnry service committee. In tl )0 
roDCBS of 1897 he went to India 1 o study tho 
Indian army question, and visited tho British 
t^p8_ carrying on the campaign against the 
hill tribes on tho AMuuiiston frontier. Ho 
WM moving down fiom All Mosjid after a 
visit to Land! Hotal, when a frosh horse, 
which he had been given at tho last halt on ! 
30 Pec., gave him some trouble, and in i 
.giving it a good gallop to steady it ho got ' 


into broken ground on the Bank, where Ehai- 
haris were watching to catch him if they 
could. One of them fired at the horse and 
killed it, but tho ball passed through Have- 
lock’s log, cutting an artery, and he hied to 
death, 'Hie man who fired the shot after- 
wards joined the Indian army. Tho intention 
was to ^ut Havelock- AUaii to ransom, and 
the Khaibaris were disappointed at his death. 
When his body was found, it was token to 
Kawul Piiidi, where his regiment, the royal 
Irish, was then quartered. 

Havelock- Allan had been honorary colonel 
of tho Durham militia artillery since 7 May 

1887, ond in command of the Tyne and Tees 
volunteer infantry brigade from 17 Oot. 

1888. Ho was a justice of the peace for 
the North Hiding, Yorkshire, and for the 

! county of Durham, of which ho was a deputy 
lieutenant. He was also an alderman of the 
Durham county council. 

He married, on 10 May 1865, Lady Alien 
Moreton, who survived him, second daugh- 
ter of iienry George Francis, second earl of 
Dncie (d. 2 Juno 1853), by his wife Elizur 
hoth (d 16 March 1865), elder daughter of 
John, Bi‘coiid lord Sherhonie. Ho left two 
sons and a daughter. The eldest son, Henry 
Spimeor Moreton, born in Dublin on 30 Jan. 

1873, suocoodcrl him in the baronetcy. The 
second son, Alliui, was born on 30 March 

1874. Tlio daughter Ethel, born athiontreal 
on 1 Nov. 1867, mniTied, on 10 Oct. 1886, 
Joseph Albert Pease, M.P., second son of 
Sir Joseph WhitwoE Pease, first baronet. 

Havelock- Allon was the author of ‘Three 
Main Military Qurbtions of tho Day ! (i.) A 
Homo Hesorvo Army ; (ii.) Tho more eco- 
nomic Tenure of India; (iii.) Cavalry os 
allbclcd by Brooch-loading Arms,' Loudon, 
1807, 8vo. 

[DDspntclias; Amy Lists; BarenataBs; 
Timos, 1 and 7 Jan. 1808 ; Kaye's History 
of the BepnyWop; Miilleson’s History of the 
InduiD Mutiny ; Sliud-vrell’s Life of Lord 
Clyde; W. Vox’s How Zealand War, 1863 - 4 ; 
Marshman's Life of Sir Henry Hiivelock pri- 
vate Bourccs ; Alexander's Bush PightinB, illub- 
tmtod by Incidents of tho Maori War, How 
Zealand.] E. H. V, 

HAWKSHAW, Sin JOHN (1811- 
1891), civil engineer, son of Henry Hawk- 
ehaw of Leeds, and his wife, born Carring- 
ton of Derbyshire, was born in the West 
Biding of Yorkshire in 1811; }ua father’s 
family had been for some generations farmers 
in this district of Yorkshire, He was edq- 
catod at the Leeds jpm.mmar school, and then 
became a pupil of 0. jPowler, who was chiefly 
engaged on road construction. At the age 
of twenty he joined the staff of Aloxanoc^ 
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Nimmo [q. v.l who was then occupied with 
piers and harhouc worh in Ireland. 

In July 1832 ho went to Venezuela to take 
charge of the Bolivar Mining Association’s 
mines, about two hundred muea from Cara- 
cas. He spent three years there ; hut bad 
health, brought about by the unhealthy 
climate, forced him to return to England in 
1834-. In ] 838 he published a book deacri^ 
ing his life in Venezuela, entitled ' Bemini- 
scences of South America ’ (London, 1838). 
After his return ho was employed for a time 
by Jesse Hartley [q. v.] on the Livei'pool 
docks, and then on railway surveys in Ger- 
many for J. Walker ; he also superintended 
the completion of the Manchester, Bury, and 
Bolton railway lino. About this time, in 
1838, at the request of the Great Western 
Railway Company, he reported as to the 
advisability of the continuance of tlio broad 
gauge on that system. In his report he 
opposed the continuance of the broad gauge, 
and all through his life ho fought strenuoasly 
against a break of gauge on railway syst cm.s ; 
he took a very prominent part in the opposi- 
tion in 1872-3 to (he proposals of the Indian 
government for altering the gauge of the 
railways in India. 

In 1 813 Hawkshaw was appointed engineer 
to the Manchester and Leeds Railway, the 
nucleus of the present Lancashire and i ork- 
shire railway system, and he remained con- 
sulting engineer to the latter company until 
1888. His most noteworthy work in con- 
nection with this company was tho intro- 
duction in the new lines of steeper gradients 
than any which had been adopted down to 
that date, and although his action was 
stronglyopposed by Robert Slephenson[q.v.], 
llawkshaw’s sound judgment on tliismiiftor 
has been attested by tho adoption since then 
of similar gradients on similar railways 
throughout world. 

In 1860 ho came to London, and sot up in 
practice as a consulting onginoer, and from 
1870 onwards he was in parliiersliip with 
his son and his old assistant, Harrison 
Ilayter. 

It is not possible to deal oven in outline 
with the ntimprous schemes in all branches 
of engineering for which Hawkshaw was 
responsible ; only a few of the loading and 
more important ones can be referred to hero. 
In connection with railways perhaps his 
most famous works were the Charing Cross 
and Cannon Street railways, with their large 
terminal stations and bridges over the 
Thames; the East London Railway, with 
its utilisation of the old Thames tunnel, 
constructed by the elder Brunei ; and the 
great tunnel under the Severn for tho Great 


Western Kailwy OompanyTi^Hi^S^ 
time of Its completion m 1887 was om 
the most noteworthy of such pieces of mU 
way work, the tunnel being four and a 
miles long, two and a quarter miles of Z 
being under the tidal estuary of the Sev^ 
(see Waukeb’s The Severn Tmneh ^ 
struction and Difficvltiei, London, 1891 ■ »]» 
Proa. Inst. Civil Emjineers, exxi 303) ' 

Hawkshaw was olso, with Sir John Bnm. 
lees fq. v. Suppl.], insulting engineer to the 
original Channel Tunnel Company: before 
propnnnghis plana for this workhe had very 
careful geological surveys made on both 
coasts, and ho olso made detailed merin . 

snweys. During his later years, however, he 

refused to have anything to do with the 
proposed tunnel, having come to the opinion 
that the construction of a tunnel would be 
a distinct national disadvantage. 

In bridge work, in addition to those aheadv 
mentionod across the Thames, Hawkshaw 
designed the Nerbiidda bridge in India 
nearly one mile long ; and was responsible! 
with W. II. Bnrlow, for the completion 
of tho famous Clifton suspension Bridge 
utilising for this work tho old ebnin. ft“n[ 
the Ilungerford suspension bridge, which 
had been pulled down to make room for his 
new Charing Cross railway bridge. 

In 1863, at the request of the then viceroy 
of Egypt, H awkshaw visited Egypt and care- 
fully examined tho site of the proposed Sum 
ship canal. It was the extremmy favou> 
Ohio report which ho sent in on the scheme, 
and Oil tho proposed site, which finally led 
to tho adoiition of M. de Lesseps’s plans. 
The khedivo had made up his mind tW if 
Hawlishaw should report against the scheme 
ho would have nothing more to do with it, 
Richard Monckton Milnes, lord Houghton 
[q, V.], who wns present at the time, anys that 
wlion Hawkshaw landed at Port Said to take 
part in tho opening ceremonies of the com- 
ploted canal, M. de Lesseps presented him to 
tho engineers who were present with the 
words : ' This is the gentleman to whom I 
owe tho canal’ (Reid's L^e of Skhari 
Mmckton Milnes, first Lord Souffhtm, Snd 
edit. ii. 217). 

Hawkshaw was also a member of the inte> 
national congress which met at Faria in 1879 
to consider the proposed inter-oceanic ship 
canal across Central America. He was op- 
posed to the Panama canal scheme because 
he did not believe it could he constructed at 
a reasonable coat, and so retired from the 
congress. 

In 1862 he became engineer to the Am- 
sterdam ship canal, which was eventually 
opened by the king of Holland on 1 Rov. 
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the conrtriiotion of tlio Mau- century, not only on account of the im- 
Jpster and Liverpool ship canal, this was portance of the •works with which he was 
jjjg Sues canal) tho most important connected, but also on account of the wide 
mkofits kind which had been carried out, field covered by his professional activity, 
can^ being sixteen miles long with a Technical reports and his presidential ad- 
jMth of twenty-three feet j it also involved dresses form practically the hulk of his 
n difficult and complicated work in con- literary work. 

Sion with the looks on tho Zuyder Zee He died at his town residence, Belgrave 
!ndet Ymuiden (see JP/vo, Imt. Civil Ewji- Slansions, on 3 Juno 1891. He married in 
jsii. 1 ). _ ISSCAnn, daughter of the Eev. James Jack- 

ie 'i860 he was appointed sole royal com- son of G-reon Hainmerton, Yorkshire. She 
niissioner to inquire into the question of pro- died on 39 April 1886, aged 73. 

Tiding the city of Dublin with a prmer There is an oil painting by Collins at the 
water siipplyi and he reeommonded that Mr. Institution of Civil Engineers, and another 
tHsssard's scheme for obtaining water from by C. E. Watts, lt.A., in the possession 
the Vartry should he adopted; this scheme of Mr. J. U. Hawkshaw at Ilmlycombe, 
was afterwards carried out. Again, in 1874, Sussex, and also two earlier portraits, both 
he was sole royal commissioner to inquiro at Ilollycombe. Mr. Hawkshaw has a marble 
into the beat means of remedying the evils bnat by Wontner; the Institution of Civil 
causedhy the pollution of tho Clyde and its Engineers has also a marble bust and a 
tributaries. He was also responsible for a small bronze liead by Wynn. 

■very considerable amount of drainage work The most important of his professional 
in the fen country in the eastHi'ii part of publioationa were hie presidential addresses 
England, one very noteworthy piece of work at the British Association (London, 1876) 
being the design, in 1863, of a dam to shut and the Institution of Civil Engineers (Lon- 
oaruia tide from the middle level drain in don, 1863) ; Beports on Dock and Harbour 
.Korfolk, tho outfall .sluice at St. Germains Works at Brit>tol (1860), Boston (1804), 
having given way. Across tho dam which Holyhead (1873), Belfast (1870); on the 
he constructed, si-vtoen large siphons, each Suez Canal (Paris, 1863; London, 186S) ; on 
three and a half feet in diameter, wore laid, the Groat Western Railway Loeomotivo De- 
and they wore sunioieut for the drainage parluient (1838), Lancashire and Yorkshire 
of the district for many yeans (i/i. xxii. 497). Railway Rolling Stock, &c. (1860), Narrow 
Amo^olher government committ ues upon ( lauge for India (1870) ; and on the Drainage 
•which towhshaw served may ho mentioned of the River Witham (London, 1801, West, 
a departmental committee in 1 808 to inquire 1803, London, 1 877), Thamue v alley ^878), 
into the oonslriiotion, condition, and cost of Purification of tho Clyde (1870) ; The Pro- 
the fortifications which were in cxislunco, or sent State of Geological Enquiry as to the 
ia coarse of erection, in the kinpluin. In Crigin of Coal (1843). 

1880 he served on a oominittoo ol the hoard robitunvy notice in I’roe. Inst. Civil Engi- 
of trade to uivestigato tho elisct ol wind nears, vol. ovi. ; Burke’s Foornga &o. 1880; 
pressure on railway structures; and when Times, 3 Juno 1801.] T. H. B, 

the electric telegraphs wera purchased by 

the mveimment from tho various companies HAWKSLEY, THOMAS (1807-1893^, 
in 1888, he was appointed by the act tho civil engineor, son of John Hawksley by his 
arbitrator to distribute tho purchase money wife Mary WhitiJo, was born at Arnold, near 
among the dijferonl coinponios and the Nottingham, on 13 July 1807. Educated at 
various shareholders. the Nottingham grammar school under Dr. 

Though he was never a strong politician, Wood, ho in 1833 was articled to Mr. Rtavo- 
Hawkshaw stood as a lihoral candidal o for ley, arehiloot and surveyor of Nottingham. 
Andover in 1803, but was dofealad; and IlooventuuUy became a partner in this busi- 
again in 1806 ho proposed to stand as a ness, which was carried on in Nottingham 
candidate for Lyme liogis, but withdrew just nnt il he left for Loudon in 1863. 
before the date of tho election. Ilawksloy’s fame as a civil engineer will 

In 1866 he was elected a fellow of the in a great measuro rest on the many extensive 
Boyal Society, and in 1873 was knighted, soheraes for supplying water to large cities 
lie -was president of the Institution of Civil for whicli he was remwnaible, and it is note- 
Eagineers in 1802 and 1863, having joined worthy, thomfora, that his first important 
that body in 1830 ; and in 1876 he hold tho piece of engineering •work was conneotsd with 
office of president of tho British Association, a scheme for additional water supply to the 
Hawkshaw was without doubt one of tlie to^wn of Nottingham in 1830. In 1846 he 
foremost civil engineers of the ninoloenth became engineer to the joint companies 
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Bappfyimg Nottinghaitt, and continued in that In addition to waterworks Ilawislev w’ 

position until the year 1880, when the com- also responsible for numerous gas supulv a i 
ponies were bought out by the municipal drainoge works ; he served as preMdent f 
authorities of Nottingham. About 1847 he the Q-os Managers’ Association ftom 1804 1 
inventedjinoonjunctiottwithWilliam George 1867 ; and he was one of the authorities con 
(afterwards Lord) Armstrong [q. v. SuppJij, suited in 1867 in connection with theLondon 
a self-actdng valve designed to dose the pipe main drainage scheme. It is, however as^ 
automatically when the velocity of the water waterworks engineer that he will alwaU 
passing through it exceeds a certain limit; known; no other engineer in this co^trv 
the invention is still largely used by water during the nineteenth century has earrieS 
companies. _ _ out so many works, or has been rtcojmigjj 

There is scarcely a large city in the king- as such an authority upon this branch of 
dom which did not make use of Hawksleys engineering. 

services at onetime or another, but the He became a member of the Institution of 

three cities with which he had the closest Oivil Engineers in 1840, was elected to the* 
connection were Liverpool, Sheflield, and council in 1863, and served as president in 
Leicester. His connection with the water the years 1872-3. He also served as pre- 
supply of the city of Liverpool began in sident of tbe Institution of Mecbonical En- 
1846, when he recommended the lUviugton- gineers in 1876 and 1877, and in recognition 
Pike scheme, which was at length adopted, of his high scientific and engineering attain- 
and completed in 1867, The raxiid growth ments he was elected a P.E.S. in 1878. 
of Liverpool, however, made it necessary to He furnished numerous reports to forwgn 
cast about for a further supply of water, and governments on engineering questions 
ih 1874 a scheme for supplying the city from mainly on waterworks and sewage works’ 
the head waters of the river Severn was and as a result received numerous foreign 
drawn up, and the rraorts were referred to orders. He was made commander of Sc 
Hawksley and John Froderio Latrobo Bate- order of Francis Joseph of Austria, was a 
man [q, v, Suppl.] for their consideration, commander of the Eose of Brasil, and was a 
Hawksley reported in fhvour of the Vymwy member of the Swedish order of the Polar 
scheme, which was eventually carried out. Star, and Eluight of the Banebrog. 
and Hawksley was appointed engineer-in- Hawksley was a good mathematician, 
chief to the undertaking, an oiiice which he and took a keen interest in questions of 
held until his retirement in 1886. This statistics. In 1876 he gave an adih’ess at St, 
scheme involved the construction of a very George’s HaU, Liverpool, as president of the 
large masoniy dam across the valley of the health section of the Association of Serial 
Vyrnwy, and the creation of an artificial Sdieuce, dealing with the application of 
lake almost as large as any natural lake in statistics to various social problems, 
the kingdom. It is probably the moat impor- He was twice married : in 1831 to Phillis, 

tant Bweme which has been completed in daughter of Francis Wright of Nottingham, 
this country up to the preseut time. by whom be bad several children. Ills son, Mr, 

Etawksley’s connection with Sheflield was Oharles Hawksley, became an eminent engi- 
brongbt about in 1864 by the terrible disaster neer. She died in 1854, and in 1855he married 
due to tbe bursting of the masonry dam of Elisa, daughter of J. Lift. Hawksley died on 
the Bale Bike reservoir on 11 March 1864. 23 Sept. 1893, at his residence, 14 Pnillimore 
He was called in with other engineers to Gardens, Kensington, at the age of eighty-eixi 
advise and report on this accident and to In the year 1887 his portrait, pamtte fay 
prepare plans lor other works for supplying Sir Hubert Herkomer, li.A., was presented 
the city of Sheflield. He remained engineer- to him by many friends in the engineering 
in-chief of these works until his death. and legal professions, as a mark of esteem 

At Leicester he was responsible for and and nneclion (Times, 14 July 1887). A 
planned the Thornton Fame reservoir and roplica of this oil painting was executed for 
the Bradgate reservoir. ^ the Institution of tlivil Engineers. 

The eldll which Hawksley showed in work- His literary work was entirely oonflned to 
ing out his estimates for the water supply of his professional reports and presidential 
any district upon which he was consulted addresses: KeportsonWater Supply, Lrices- 
mainly depended upon the elaborate pro- ter (Nottingham, 1860); Edinburg (London, 
liminaxy cmculations he always made, based 1872) ; Mom Brainage of London (London, 
on rainfall and evaporation measurements 1868). 

taken throughout the district. To Hawksley [Obituary notices in Froe. Inst. Civil En- 
(flso is really due tbe introduction of the ginaers, vol. cxvii. ; Timas, 26 Sept. 1893] 

‘ constant service ’ system. T. H. B. 
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wiY Sib JOHN (1816-1892), Auatro- 
i!.irtBtesroan, born at Little Ytbsio, Abar- 
Sre. on ^3 June 1816, was tho elder 
^ rfjibn Hay of Little Ythaie, by his 
^eJeanMoir. He waa educated at the 
Stveraity and King's College of Aberdeen, 
L.j...tinir M.A. in 1834. In the same year 


la went to EiUnbUrgh, and studied for 
.«r»l rears for the Scottish bar. In 1838 


f effliMated to New South Woles os a 
Biraafter, settling at Welaregong on the 


first took pert in colonial polities in 
1830 when he was returned to the legis- 
latroe on 2 April for the Murrumbic^ee 
^strict. On 24 Sept, he carried a motion 
of want of confidence in the ministry of 
/Sir) Charles Oowpor [q. y.], and after de- 
clining to form an administration became 
ceccetary of lands and public works in tlie 
■rarsnunent formed by ^ir) Henry Watson 


Parker [q-vj This oinco he resigned in 
Settemher 1867 on the defeat of the Parker 
goremment on a question of electoral re- 
form. In 1868 the electoral district of the 
Hurnimbidgee was subdivided, and Hay 
was returned for the Murray, one of the 
flow divisions. He represented this con- 
atitusncy until 1864, when he was returned 
for Central Cumberland. In 1860, when 
(Sir) John Robertson [q.v,] brought fonvard 
5e famous Crown Lands Alienation Act, 
Hay moi-ed an amendment which was car- 
ried against the government, huti, on an 
appeal to the country, Robertson was sup- 
jotted by a large majority of the elootors. 

On 14 Oct. 1862 Hay was elected speaker 
of the legislative assembly, a post which ho 
resumed on 21 Oct. 1866 on the ground of 


resigned on 21 Oct. 1866 on the ground of 
^-health. After his resignation ho con- 
tinued a member of the assemhly until 
26 June 1867, when he was summoned to 
the legislative council, of whicli, on the re- 
commendation of Sir ITonry Parkes fqv. 
Suwl.], he became president on 8 July 
1873, succeeding Sir Terence Aubrey Murray 
[q.T.] This position he filled Avith remavk- 
aSle ability until his death. On 26 May 
1878 he was nominated K.C.M.O. He was 
vice-president of the Now South Wales 
A^icultural Society. 

Ray died, without issue, at his residence 
at Rose Bay on 20 Jan. 1892, and was 
buried in the Waverley cemetery on 22 Jan. 
A marble bust of Hay, executed hi Septem- 
ber 1889, is in the hall of the legislative 
council. He married, on 28 I'eb. 1838, 
Maty (d. 1 Peb. 1892), daughter of James 
Chahners. 

[Sydney Morning Ifoiald, 81 and 88 Jan. 
1882; Burke'e Colonial Gentry, 1891, i. 77-8; 


Heaton’s Australian Diotionaiy, 1879; Oeni- 
sen’s Varieties of Viceregal Life, 1870, i. 389 ; 
Parkes’s Pifty Years in the Making of Aus- 
tralian Hieto^, 1893, i. 118, 120, 299.1 

H I. 0. 

HAT, Sib JOHN HAY DROMMOND- 
(1816-1893), diplomatist. [See Bbuhuoi/i)- 
Hat.] 

HAYTEB, HENRY HEYLYN (1821- 
1895), statistician, the son of Henry Hayter 
of Eden Vale, Wiltshire, the brother of Sir 
William Qoodonough Playter [q. v.], and of 
Eliza Jane, daughter and coheiress of John 
Hoylyn of Islington, Avas born at Eden Vale 
on 28 Oct. 1821, and educated first at Paris 
and afterwards at the Charterhouse. On 
leaving school he became a midshipman in 
the merchsnt service, and made several 
voyogos, first on Wigram’s ships, later on 
the West India moil packets. In 1862 he 
emigrated to Victoria. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed to the department of tlie registrar- 
general, and soon rose to he the head of the 
statistical branch, where he began steadily 
to make a well-deserved reputation. In 
1870 he was appointed secretary to the royal 
commission to inquire into the working of 
the public BorvioB of Victoria. He super- 
intended all the arrangements for the census 
of 1871 . In 1 872, when on leave of absence 
in Now Zealand, he was requested by the 
government of thot colony to report upon 
the working of their registrar-general's de- 
partment. 

Inr May 1874 Ilayler’s department avbs 
couetiluted a soporale otiico, and he became 
government statist. In this position ho did 
the work for whicli his name will be remem- 
bered; he brought the annual returns of 
t statistics of the colony of Victoria into an 
elaborate and perfect shape, which formed a 
modri for the whole of the Australian colo- 
nies. At a conference hold in Tasmania in 
1 1876, at which ho represented Victoria, his 
I model AVOB adopted as the basis of a imiform 
jsystdm of oflicial statistics. Consequently^ 
there is probably no country in the world' 

I that ran produce an annual series of statistics 
: of cull ivat ion, production, industry, and ex- 
I cliange so perfect as those of the Australian 
colonies. In 1879, when Hayter come to 
Englond as sedretary to Sir Graham Berry’s 
I'ombassy’to the imperial government loil 
I the reform of the constitution of Victoria, 

I he was invited to give evidence before the 
House of Commoria’coniinlttee on etatistics. 
Hie census of 1881 for Victoria was con- 
I sidered a masterly elfort of Improvement on 
previous returns, and when, in 1890, he had 
decided to retire fbom his office, he Was spe- 
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cittlly asked to remain, in order to represent lation of Kant’s ‘ Critiok of PuroBpn i 
Victoria at the inter-colonial conference on previously only accessible to Enaliah^’ 

methods of census which was held at Ho- dents unacquainted with German in a Freni 

hart, Tasmania, in that year (of which he or _n Latin version. Haywood’s lone™* 
was elected president), and also to auperin- mained the standard English translatin*" 
tend the arrangements for the census of 1891. Published in 1838, it was reprinted wlri’ 
He accordingly continued to hold his ap- improvements in 1848, and was commend^ 
pointment till his death, wMch took place by the chief authori^ on Kant in Grew 
at his residence, Armadale, near Melbourne, Britain, Sir William Hamilton, with whom 
on 23 March 1893, just before his retire- Haywood corresponded respecting it. iS 
ment on pension was completed. general occuracy was admitted bv Mai 

Hayter, who was a corresponding member Miiller, interested though the latter tias in 
of various learned societies, was awarded a rival translation. In 1844 Haywood tiub- 
medah at es.hihitions at Melbourne, Amster- lished an analysis of the ‘ Orititi,’ designed 
dam, Calcutta, at the Colonial and Indian ' to elucidate the points whicli still remain 
Exhibition in 1880, and at Paris in 1889. unintelligible.’ In 18B3 he translated tha 
He was created C.M.G. in 1882, an oflieer of ‘ Epsearches into the History of the 
the French order of public instruction, the Constitution’ of Wilhelm Ihne, a personal 
same year, and a chevalier of the order of the friend. He resided at Edge Lane Hall near 

Crown of Italy in 1884. Livorpool,butdiedatSilliers,Worce8tBr<ihire 

Hayter married in 1856 Susan, daughter on 29 May 1858. Haywood was Paniza’s 
of William Dodd of Poroliester Terrace, surety on occasion of all the latter’s appoint- 

lioiidon, who, the only sou left of a large ments at the British Museum, and the 
family, survived him. warmth of their mutual regard is evinced m 

Hayter, besides being the originator of their correspondence, 
the ‘ Victorian Year-book,’ was the author _ [Pagan’s Life of Sir Anthony Faniazi, iggo 
of several pamphlets such ns 'Notes of a i. 64 (with ii skoteh of Haywood), lOO, bl, ii| 
Tour in Now Zealand,’ ‘Notes on the Colony passim; Gent. Mag. 1868, ii. 201 ; Bnt. Mns! 
of Victoria’ (1876; 2nd edit. 1876), ‘Hand- Cat.J jj_ 

book to the Colony of Victorio' (1884 j 2nd HAYWOOD, WILLIAM (1821- 
edit. 1886). He also published : 1, ‘School 1894), aroliitoot and civil engineer, eldest 
History of Victoria,’ 2. ‘ School Geography son of W. Haywood of Oomberwell, was 
of Victoria.’ 3. ‘ Oarhoona, a Chapter from horn on 8 Deo. 1821. He was educated at 
the Early History of Victoria ’(in verso), re- the Camberwell grammar school, and then 
printed from the ‘ Victorian Beview,’ 1886. became a pupil of Mr. George Aitchison, 
4. ‘My Christmas Adventure, and othmr B,A., architect and surveyor to the St, 
Poems,’ 1867, Katherine’s Dock Company. 

[Mennell’s Diet, of Australian Biogv.; The began his professional career as an 

Australian, 30 Maroli 1806; Oiitaloguos Col. architect, and was responsible for several 
Inst, and Col. Office Libr, ; private informa- important private mansions, among which 
tion.] C. A. H. may ho mentioned tho seat of the Marquis 

of Downshire at Easlhampstead, Berk- 

HAYWOOD, FEANCIS (1790-1868), shire. Being offered, however, in 1815 the 
translator of Kant, was horn at Liverpool in appointment of assistant engineer to the 
1796. lie belonged to the literary circle commissioners of sewers for the city of Lon- 
which surrounded William Boscoe [q.v.] ond don, he abandoned architecture for civil en- 
Williom Shepherd [q.v.] in the first quarter gineering; a year later he was appointed 
of the nineteenth century, and formed an chief engineer to the commissioners. He 
especially close friendship with Antonio became a member of the Institution of Civil 
Pantzzi when he came to Liverpool as a pro- Engineers in 1863. lie was responsible for 
t5g6ofBoacoe’8inl823. Possessed of ample an enormous number of improvements of 
means, he devoted himself to study, and various lands carried out in the central 
must at an early age have acquired a know- quarter of the motropolis during the forty- 
ledge of German and of German philosophy nine years ho held oillce. Probably the 
and divinity unusual in England at the period, work by which he will he best remembered 
having been in 1828 the anonymous trans- is the Holhorn Viaduct ; this was begun in 
later of Bretsdineider’s reply to Hugh James 1803, and opened by Queen Victoria on 
Bose’s [Q-yJ ‘State of Protestantism in Ger- 6 Nov. 1869, although at that date the high- 
many,’ dealing with the tendencies of Ger- level approaches had^not been completed. He 
man theology. He shortly afterwards under- was also instrumontal in the introduction of 
took a muon more difficult task in the trans- nsphalte for the roadways of the city in 1869. 
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"rT^TeSypartofliia career as engineer 
tha Bommissionere, in 1860-1, in oon|unc- 
with Mr. Frank Forster, chief engineer 
.1, riiametropolitan oommissionors of sewers, 
he%arecl a scheme for diverting the 
from the Thames; and again m 1864, 

Sir) 

Lpli'Basalgetta [q. v. Suppl.], ha prepared 
fuithet schemes for the same purpose, and 
these weie practically the plana ovonluolly 

mif.. 


During tlie time lie Iield hia pity post Iio I 
carried on a oonsiderahla practice as a con- 
attlting engineer, and obtained numerous 
foreim honours as a reward for the services 
he rendered. He was a chovolior of the 
leirion of honour, and a knight of the 
Ernestine house order a momber of the 
Portuguese order of Christ, and the Belgian 

order of Leopold. 

He was an ardent volunteer, and served 
in the London rifle brigoda, of which ha 
traa lieutenaut-oolonel from 1876 to 1882. 

His literary work oonsisls of numerous 
renotts presented to the commissioners of 
Bswers for the eity of London, ovor one hun- 
£ad in number, dealing with almost every 
branch of the work of a municipal engineer. 

He died at 66 Hamilton Terrace, Moida 
ValSjOn 13 April 1894. 

[Hen of the Tims, od. 1891 ; Fror. Inst. 
Oinl Eng. vol. oxvii.] T. H, B. 

healy, JAMES (1824^1891), Roman 
catholic divins and humourist, one of twenty- 
three Children of John IlQnly, provision 
dealer, by his first wife Mary (Meylert, was 
bom in Francis Street, Dublin, on lo Doc. 
18M. From the Vincentian school, Usher's 
(^nav (entered 1884), he proceeded (1889) 
to St. Vincent’s College, Caslleknodr, oo. 
Hchlin, hut quitting the Vincentian rule he 
matiiculatcd (11 Sept. 1843) at Maynooth, 
where in 1847 he became a Dunhoyno 
btudent [see BuTLnn, Joiiir, D.D.] undor 
John O’llanlon, D.D., a critical theologian 
and a wit, and ratrick Aloysius Murray 
[q. T.]) from whom ho loarnod his admirable 
elocution. Ue was not a bard student, 
Leaving Maynootb in 1860, bis first appoint- 
ment was as reader at St. Andrew’s, West- 
Iwd Row, Dublin, and chaplain to tho 
sisters of mercy in Baggott Street ; bis next 
(1862) was to a curacy at St. l^cbael and 
St. John’s, Dublin. lie lived in an attic in 
the chapel-house, Smock AUey, Essex Street 
IVest^ond was a model of punctuiU devotion 
to hiB caUing, fearlessly risking bis life 
dimng a visitation of wolora. Ilis ap- 
pointments were from Daniel Murray [q. vt], 
archbishop of Dublin, to wboso principles 
von, XXII — SUP, 
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in relimon and politics Healy adhered through 
life. From Dublin he was transferred (1868) 
by Paul Oullen [q. v.] to a ouvnoy at Bray, 
CO. Wicklow. Ilis intimacy with William 
Nicholas Keogh [q. v.] stood in tho way of 
his professional prospects. 

Becoming more friendly to him, Cardinal 
Cullen appointed him (1807) administrator 
of Little Bray, co, Dublin, on the other side 
of the Dargle. In this cure he remained, 
without further preferment, till in 1893 he 
was appointed parish priest of BaUyhrack 
and lulliney, co. Dublin, by archbishop 
Walsh. Ilis income never exceeded 200/. a 
year ; most of a sum raised for him b;^ his 
mends was lost in Wioklow copper mines. 
Boloved by his parishioners, his social charm 
made him a coveted guest in the highest 
circles of Dublin society. The spontaneity 
of his humour, tho brightness of his repartee, 
his manly purity, and the inimitable expres- 
siveness of his voice and gesture made his 
neat little figure a unique personality. At 
Ms Saturday dinners tho arrangements were 
of the simplest (his housekeeper was his 
only servant); hie giicete included prominent 
persona of every rank and section. Latterly 
he paid almost yearly visits to London ; he 
was much courted, hut his keen good sense, 
equal to hie kindness of heart, never failed 
him. In 1880 ho visited America. Ilis 
health began to biwak in 1889 ; he sulFercd 
from gall-etonee and dyspepsia, and went to 
Carlsbad. In 1892 ho took a prolonged 
tour in Spain and Italy with hie Wend 
Mr. Henry Arthur Blyth, Another visit to 
Carlsbad in 1894 failed to restore his stren^h, 
lie died on 88 Oct, 1894, and was buried at 
Ballybiack. 

[Momorics of Father Healy, 1898, 3rd edit, ; 
a book full of good stories.] A, Cl, 

HEATH, DOUGLAS DENON (1811- 
1897 ), classical and mathematical scholar, 
seoond sou of George lloath, seijeant-at- 
law, by his wife, Anne Raymond (Dunbar), 
was born in Chancery Lone, London, on 
6 Jan, 1811 . His father was a son of James 
lleath [q. v.], the engraver, and half-brother 
of Charles lleath (1786-1848) [q. v.) Ad- 
miral Sir Leopold Georgo Heath is the 
scholar’s youngor brother. After schooling 
at Greenwich, he spent the greater port of 
1826-7 with Mouds of his father's in France ; 
among the latter was his godfather, the 
savant Denon, master of tho mint to Noc 
poloon I. He went into residence at Trinity 
Ctollege, Oambrid|[ 0 , in October 1828, and 
read for a year wuh tbo well-known elassj- 
cnl tutor, Henry Maldon [q.v,] Among his 
Cambridge intimates was James Spedding, in 
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whose company lie visited Wordsworlh ond 
Tennyson, Tennyson read liim many scraps 
of his composition, which he recognised in 
poems published many years later. Heath 
obtained a soholarslup at Trinity on 93 April 
1830, and two years later graduated senior 
wrangler, and took the first Hmil h’s prize. In 
the classical tripos of the same year (1839) 
he was placed ninth in the first class, but the 
pompetition (among the first seven being 
Lusliinaton, Shilleto, Thompson, Venables, 
and Alford) rendered his classical little in- 
ferior to his mathematical degree, lie was 
moi'kcd out as the first Trinity man of his 
year, and was elected first to a followaliipon 
9 Uct, 1839, He was strongly attached to 
Cambridge life, bnt in deference to his 
father’s wish he entered at the Inner Tem- 
ple, and was called to the bar in 1836, In 
1838 his father succeeded iu procuring him 
the reversion of his own lucrative post as 
county clerk of Middlesex, In 184.6 the 
courts of the county clerk were abolished, so 
that he might have retired on full salary, but 
preferred to take tliowork of a county court 
judge in the Bloomsbury district with no 
lurtlior salary, ond thus from 1847 to 1866 
(whan he had to retire through deafness) he 
saved the country over 1,2002, a year. 
Burinp' these years, at Spedding’s request, 
he edited the legal remains of Bacon for 
the seventh volume of the great edition of 
the ‘Works of Eroncis Bacon’ (1869, ed. 
Speddin^, Ellis, and Heath). The several 
manuscripts of Bacon's professional writings 
were corolhlly collated, and many passages 
for the first time made intelligible. 

Two elaborate papers on ' Secular Local 
Changes in the Sea Level’ and the ‘ Dynami- 
cal Theo^ of Deep Sea Tides and the ElFects 
of Tidal In'iction ’ {Phihsophteal Mag. March 
1866 and March 1807) were the flrstfruits 
of his emancipation from legal duties in 
1806, and in 1874 he published ‘An Ele- 
mentary Exposition of the Doctrine of [the 
Conservation of] Energy,’ which was highly I 
praised by Clerk Maxwell as ‘ an example of 
sound reasoning such as few authors deign 

g r are able) to introduce into text-books.’ 

is most characteristic work, however, was 
not mathematical (physics, he avowed, 

‘ soared into higher and higher regions, and 
I ceased to follow them’), but in conneotion 
with the Greek prose classics. He concen- 
trated some acute, judicious, and closely 
reasoned work into his defence of Aristotle 
against misconception by Grote and others i 
(journal of PhUologg, vole. vii. and viii., con- 
cerning Aiistotlo’s and other ancient doc- 
trines of causation) ; scarcely less valuable 
wore his papers * On the so-called Arabicus 


Mons,’ and onBato’s ‘ Oratylus’ (iH^ 
VI. and pu.) Even more vigoroM were tu 
papers m defence of the honesty of W 

dotus. His views wore greatly strenir' 

by a iourney up the Nile as far 1 


hi 1874-6 (ii. 1886, x^:ii6):“&>? 
not confine himself to defence, butaasaolils 
alleged detractors of his fa^urite S™ 
with the utmost vigour, and projected a dl 
tailed study on ‘the sceptieism of HwL 
dotus.’ 

On his father’s death in 1862 Heath 
became owner of Kitlands, 0 small estate 
near Leith Hill, Surrey. He resided there 
and greatly benefited the parish of Coldhari 
hour by his generosity. Tennyson, Sped- 
ding, and the master of Trinity (Thompamil 
were fond of discussing poetry and philo,' 
sophy in Heath’s beautiful garden, in which 
Marianne North pointed for the collection 
at Kow ‘ at least one flower she had missed 
in its native Himalaya.’ He was one of tb 
fonndors and benefactors of the Surrey 
county school ot Oronloigh. Heath was a 
broad ohurchmon and interested in (non- 
party) politics. He greatly admired Peel 
but ‘ equollydistrustod and disliked the two 
moat famous liberal and consemtive leaders 
of later times.’ He died unm aTrlqd at Kit- 
lands on 26 Sept. 1897, and was buried in 
Coldhorbour ohurcliyard. 

[D. D. Heath, a short privalo Memoir by 
n. E. Malden, with contribution by Dr. Jack- 
son of Trinity Coll. Cambridge (privately printed 
1898); Times, 27 Sopt. 1897; Poster’s Men at 
the Bor; Guardian, 29 Sopt. 1805; Gnidnati 
Cautab.] X. S. 

HENDERSON, Sib EDMUND YEA- 
MANS WALGOTT (1821-1896), Ueute- 
nant-colonol royal engineers, chief com- 
missionei^ of metropolitan police, son of 
Vice-admiral George Henderson, royal navy, 
of Middle Deal, Rent, and of his wiie, 
Erances Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Wolcott-Sympson of Winkton, Hampshire, 
was born on 19 April 1821 at Muddtford, 
near Ohristohnroh, Hampshire. Educated 
at a school at Bruton, Somerset, and at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, he 
received a commission os second lieutenant 
in the royal engineers on 16 June 1838. ^ 
further commissions were dated ; first lieu- 
tenant 1 April 1841, second captain 
23 April 1847, first captain 90 June 1864, 
brevet minor 96 Oct. 1868, lieutonont- 
colouol 90 March 1869. 

After the usual com'se of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, Henderson went to 
Canada in November 1839 and remained 
there for six years. On his isturn home he 
wos quartered at Portsmouth in January 
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following June again om- 
wted for North America, Laying been 
Sted with Oaptain Pipon of the royal 
as commissioiipr to inalto an ex- 
% J gurvey in order to fix a boundary 
Canada and New Brunswick in the 
trrim ceded by the United States to the 
under the Ashbnrion treaty, and to 
rtennina the practicability of a line of rail- 

wav of some seven hundred imlos between 

Hamax and Quebec to connect the tlirao 
Lriaces of Canada, New Brunswick, 

Ld Nova Scotia. 

The eastern half of New Brunswick was 
allotted to Pipon, who lost his life late in the 
of 1840 by the upsetting of a canoe 
in a rapid of the Eestigouche river in the 
aideayW to save one of the crew. The 
^arn half fell to Henderson, who, fortv 
years after, wrote an aocoimt in ‘ Mui'rajrs 
Maginine’ (March 1887) of an adventure on 
this service, whioh proved a very dilHeult 
one ns the interior was unlmown except to 
Ininbetmon. His skill as a dvaughfaman 
enabled him to illustrate his olHcial report 
with a panoramic skotoli of the country, 
which attracted the otteution of Earl Gray, 
thsn secretary of state for the colonios. 
Banderson married at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and, having successfully complelod the duty 
entrosted to him, returned to England in 
1848, and was quartered at 


Gravesend. 

Early in 1860 ho acoopted from Earl Grey 
the appointment of comptroller of convicts 
in Western Australia, where it had haon 
decided, with the approval of the colonists, 
to establish for the first time a penal aottle- 
ment, on account of the opposition from the 
flourishing colonies of tho eastern and 
southern parts of Australia to continue to 
receive convicts from home. Western Aus- 
trsUahed not so far been a sucoessful colony, 
and 08 the government undertook to send 
out as many firee omiCTants as conyiols the 
increased supply of lahour was welcomed. 
At the same time a new development of tho 
convict system was to ho tried. Tho pri- 
sonffis were to bo soluoied witli roforenoe to 
their fitness for colonial life, and, after 
passing a certain time in a public works 
prison, were to be sent out to private em- 
ployment under police supervision, or else 
employed in public works in various parts 
of the colony, 

Henderson arrived at Freemautle with 
the first parly of convicts and a guard of 
sappers in June 1 860. No preparations liad 
bm made for their reception iii the colony, 
end, after maldng temporary arrangements, 
he set to work to build a complete esto- 


I blishment. lie obtained irom England the 
Borvices of the 20lli company royal engineers, 
commanded by Captain (afterwards Major- 
general) Iloury Wray, with two subaltern 
oilicors, Lieutenant (afterwards Colonel Sir) 
William Crossman and Lieutenant (after- 
wards Colonel Sir) Edmond Du Cane, to 
furnish instructors and artisans to conduct 
the work, and with- its assistance not only 
the convict prison end quarters but a bar- 
rack and oiHcers’ quarters also were erected. 
Hiring depots wore formed in different parts 
of tho colony, while the tioket-of-leavo men 
who could not obtain private employment 
were maintained by government and em- 
ployed in making roads and building 
bridges. 

At the end of 1855 JTenderaon lost his 
wife and went homo on leave of absence. 
He married again two years later, and re- 
turned to Western Australia in tbe be- 
ginning of 1868. He spent another five 
years there, during which ho was most 
ootive in his duties and in all that contri- 
buted to the well-being of the colony, in 
which, after tho governor, bo was tbe prin- 
cipal public officer. He resigned tbe ap- 
pointment in 1S6S, and returned to England, 

Henderson arrived in England while a 
royal oommissioiij presided over by Earl 
Grey, was inquiring into tho systems of 
ponal servituuo and transportation, Sir 
Joshua Jebh [q. v.] had veoommondod Hen- 
derson for a seat on the prison board, and in 
the meantime he gave evidence before tlie 
oommittee, Tho sudden death of Jebh left 
vacant tho oillcos of chairman of directors of 
prisons end surveyor-gonoral, and also tho 
mspector-gonoralsbip of military p'isons. 
Lord Grey’s commission represented the 
especial fitness of Hondorson for these posts, 
and ho was appointed to them on 29 July 

1863. Ho retired torn the army on 1 Oct, 

1864. Ho carried out the changes in tho 
administration of prisons made in conso- 
eponoo of the report of the royal commis- 
sion, and was ably assisted in the work by 
his former suhalteru in Australia, who 
afterwards succeeded him, Sir Edmond 
Da Cane. Hendeison was made a companion 
of tho order of the Bath, civil division, in 
1808. 

In 1800 Hondorson relaotantly accepted 
the post of ohiof commissioner of metropoli- 
tan poUoe on the death of Sir Blchard Mayne 
[q. T.] For tho second time ha found him- 
self at the head of a publio depaxtmout over 
the heads of, and new to, all serving in it, 
some of them at the outset not too well 
pleased with his appointment. That in both 
cases he succeeded in winning tho confidence 

H .. o 
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and respect of his subordinates was due to 
Ms tact and coiupetonce. The metropolitan 
police force at that time numbered about 
0,000 constables, and during Henderson’s 
tenure of office it was increased to over 
13,000, an army which had to he kept in 
good discipline without the aid of any special 
legislation. 

Soon after his appointment he increased 
the number of detectives from 16 to 260 men, 
and instituted a criminal investigation de- 
partment under Oolouel (afterwards Sir) 
Howard Vincent. In 1872 some agitators 
endeavoured to get im a police strike, but 
after Ilenderson had personally seen the 
malcontents the agitation ceased. In 1878 
Ilenderson was promoted to be a knight 
commander of the order of the Bath, civil 
division. On 8 Foh. 1886 a meeting in Tra> 
falgor Square brought together a large num- 
ber of roughs, and ended in a march through 
the streets of the west end of London, when 
some rioting occurred, windows were broken, 
and shops plundered. Fault was found with 
the police arrangements, and Ileudcrson was 
thrown over by the govornment, A com- 
mittee of inquiry was appointed ; but Hen- 
derson, conscious of a successful administra- 
tion of seventeen years, at onco resigned 
without waiting for it to report. A treasury 
minute laid before parliament approved the 
recommendation of the home secretary that 
llendersoii should receive the highest rate of 
pension allowed, on the ground of the high 
sense entertained by the home secretary and 
his predecessors of the zeal, discretion, and 
ability with which ho had discharged the 
duties of his responsible office. At a meeting 
held at Grosveuor House, Henderson was 
presented with his portrait painted by Edwin 
Long, II.A., and a purse of 1,0002. The cab- 
owners and drivers presented him with a 
model in silver of a hansom cab. Lord 
'Wolseloy acting as their spokesman, in recog- 
nition of the great interest he had taken m 
them, of the institution of cabmen’s ehelters, 
and of the support he had given to the 
metropolitan police orphanage. 

Henderson was a fluent speaker with an 
effective sense of humour, and excelled in 
anecdote. Quick in assimilating ideas, he 
e^ressed himself readily and clearly in 
official letters and reports, and won the 
complete confidence of his official chiMs. 
He was a skilful painter in water-colours. 

He died on 8 Dec. 1896 at his residence, 
4 Qledhow Gardens, London, 

He was twice mai-ried : first, in 1846, to 
Marjr (d. 1866), daughter of Mr, Mu^hy of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia j secondly, in 1867, to 
Maria (d, 13 Oct. 1896), daughter of the 


Eev. .T. Hindis of Higham.Kent mTT 
son, by his first marr^, died wh^a j 

[War Office Eecords; Times, 10 Dee ioe» 
memoir by Sir B. B. Du Oane in the Eojal a’ 
gineera Journal, 1897.] H H 

HENET MATJEIOE op 
Pbisob (1868-1896), born at S®®’ 
6 Oct. 1868, was third son of Prince AlPTnn" 
der of^sse (1828-1888) and his 
wife, the countess Julie von Hauolie, danX 
ter of an ex-minister of war for Poland tn 
whom was granted, in 1868, the thla of 
Princess of Battenberg. His elder brother 
Alexander was on 29 April 1879 elected 
first ptince of Bulgarin; he abdicated on 
6 Sept. 1886 nud died on 17 Nov. 1893 
His brother. Prince Louis of Battanbers' 
man-ied, on 80 April 1884, Victoria, eldest 
daughter of the Princess Alice of Hesse 
third daughter of Queen Victoria, and this 
connection brought Prince Henry, who had 
received a military education and hnnnm g 
lieutenant in the 10th regiment of Ehenish 
hussars, into contact with the EnMish court, 
On23 July 1886 he waamarried at WHppW 
ham church by the ai’ohbishop of Oanterbury 
to the Princess Beatrice, youngest daughter 
of Queen Victoria. He was naturoliBed by 
an act of parliament which passed the House 
of Lords on SI July in the same year, was 
elected H.G, on 22 July, and was granted 
the title of royal higlmess ; ho was also mods 
colonel in the arnw aud cwtam-general and 
governor of the Isle of Wight. He took 
gi’eat interest in the Isle of Wight volunteer 
corps. InNovember 1896 he volunteered for 
service with the Ashanti expeditionary force. 
He sailed on 8 Bee., at first as merely an 
auxiliary, hut be was afterwards made mili- 
tary secretary to the commandeivin-chief. 
Sir Francis Scott. He marched with the 
force to witMn thirty miles of ]Iuma8i,when 
he was attacked by fever ; he returned to 
Cape Coast Castle and embarked on the 
Blonde cruiser on 17 Jou, 1896, He died 
at sea on the 20th ; his remains were brought 
to England and interred at Whippinghiun 
on 6 Feh. He left issue three sons, 
Princes Alexander, Leopold, and Maurice, 
and one daughter, the Princess Victoria of 
Battenhurg, afterwards Queen of Spain. 

[Almanach de Gotha, 1806; Times, 23 Jan, 
to 6 Foh. 1890, passim; Burke’s Peerage, 1896; 
Men of the Time, 14th edit,] A F. P. 

HEEBBET, GEOEGB EOBEBT 
OHABLES, thirteenth Eaul oir Pbhbeoxb 
and ninth Eabi of MoHieoMEaT (1860- 
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to the South Pacific before attaining 
his majority, accompanied by his constant 
comoanion in travel, Dr. George Henry 
KiaeslBy[q.T.] The second voyage ended 
in gfipwrecli and the total loss of the yacht 
on a coral reef in the Bing-gold lalande, all 
on board malting good their escape to an 
niunhabited island not marked on the chart. 
3Jtet ten days the weatlier improved, the 
cutaTvays set sail in three of the yacht’s 
boats, and while endeavouring to miute the 
Kamum channel were picked up by a Swedish 
schooner. The incidents of these voyages 
fonaed the framework of a very charming 
volume, the joint production of Lord Pem- 
broke and Dr, Kingsley, entitled ‘ South Sea 
Mbles, by the Earl and the Doctor ’ (1873 j 
7th sit. 1806). 

On the formation in 1874 of his second 
administration, Disraeli, famous for his 
ready recognition of nromising young men, 
appointed Lord Pomoroko under-seorotary 
for war, thus bringing him into the depart- 
ment which had been administered with so 
much distinction by his father | but his 
health proved unequal to the strain of oili- 
ciallife, and ho resigned hie post in the 
goremment in 1876. Lord Peinbroko never 
accepted office again, and raroly spoke in the 
House of Lords, but ho continued to tako a 
keen interest in public afiairs, both imperial 
and domestic, and communicated his views, 
through various periodicals and by speeches 
in the country, upon Ireland, the land ques- 
tion, imperial defence, and the navy. lie 
took a leading part in tho volunteer move- 
ment, holding a commission for upwards of 
twenty years, and commanding the South 
TTilts battalion until within a few mouths of 
hie death. He believed firmly in the advan- 
tage of technical instruction, and gave prac- 
ticahroof thereof by building and endowing 
the Pembroke technical school near Dublin, 
where children of tradesmen and artisaus in 
Huhlin receive instruction in various in- 
duetriol crafts. 

I^rd Pembroke was a good sportsman, 
having been first a master of harriers for 
many years, and later of foxhounds ; hut a 
bad tall put an end to his hunting, and lat- 


J^^r^iSTson of Sidney Herbert, first 
Sn Herbert of Lea [q. v.], and Elmabeth, 
, iZhterof Lieutenant-general Oharles Ashe 
r^urt was born in Carlton Gardens on 
fi TnlvlSoO. and succeeded his father aa 
UMOtt Herbert of Lea on 16 Jon. 1801, and 
wTMcle as Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
mrnerv on S6 April 1802. He was educated 
ft Eton hut on account of hie delicate health 

* very frequently abroad in Italy, Sicily, 

Palflfltine. Homadetwo 


terly he spout much of his timo afloat, yacht- 
ing and boat-sailing. 

lie married, at Westminster Abbey, on 
19 Aug. 1874, Lady Gertrude Frances Talbot, 
third daughter of Henry John Ohetwynd 
Talbot, eighteenth earl of Shrewsbury, and 
died without issue ot Frankfort on 3 May 
1896 ; he was buried at Wilton, where a 
bronze statue of him by Mr, Alfred Gilbert, 
R.A., was unveiled by Mr, A. J. Balfour on 
19 May 1900. There is a portrait of Pem- 
broke by Sir W. Bichmond, B.. A,, at "WUlon. 
Ho was succeeded in his peerages by his 
brother Sidney Ilerheit, fourteenth and pre- 
sent earl of Pembroke and Montgomery. 

Bosidos the book of travel mentioned 
above, Lord Pembroke wrote a book of 
essays, originally published in the ‘ Temple 
Bor Magazine,’ entitled ‘ Boots, a Plea for 
Tolerance ’ (1873), His writings were distin- 
guished by a refreshing originality of thought 
and expression, and by mscursivo observa- 
tions and speottlation on the nature of things. 
After his death his ' Letters and Speeches ’ 
(3 vols. 8vo) were collected and published 
in 1806. 

[Private information and Lord Pembroke’s 
own writings.! H. B. M. 

HERMAN, HENRY (1832-1894), dra- 
matist and novelist, was educated at a mili- 
I tary collcgo in Alsace, emigrated to Amorica, 
and fought in tho Confederate ranks during 
the civil war, in the course of which ho 
lost on eye. On 16 May 1876 ho produced 
at the Oliaring Cross theatre 'Jeanne Du- 
barry,’ a droma in three nets, and on 31 Jan. 
1876 at tho same house, rochrieteued tho 
'Folly,' ' Slight Mistakes, a farce, ' Oarys- 
wold,' in four acts, by mm and J. Mackay, 
was played in Liveiqiool on 31 Sept, 1877. 
He also gave in 1876 on adaptation oallcd 
‘ My Niece and my Monkey? presumably 
' Ma Ni6co ot moii Ours ; ’ and at the Olym- 
pic on 7 Dec. 1882 an adaptation of 
‘Adrienne Locouvrour.' His first conspicuous 
BuccoBS was obtained on 16 Nov. 1882, with 
tho ‘Silver King,’ five acts, written in con- 
junction with Mr, Honry Arthur .Tones. To 
the same conjunction was due ' Breaking a 
Butterfly ’ (Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House ’), Prince’s, 
on 8 March 1884, and ‘ Chatterton ’ on 
23 May, Princess's. In collahomtion with 
William Gorman Wills [q. v.] he (6 Dec. 
1884) furnished tho Princess’s with ‘01 au- 
diau,’ in three acts. 'The ' Golden Band,’ in 
four acts, Olympic, 14 Jan. 1867, was by 
Ilorman and Mr, Froemau Wills. Herman 
is lesponsible for two uutraceable dramas, 

‘ For Old Virginia’ (1801) and * Eagle Joe ’ 
(1892), and for the ‘ Fay 0 ' Fire,’ a romaulio 
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opera, with music by Mr. Edward Jones, 
Ujera Comique, 14 Nov. 1886. Tliis he 
printed. In collaboration with Mr. David 
ChrJstio Murray he wrote, between 1887 and 
1801, the following novels: ‘A Dangerous 
Oatspaw,’ ‘ One Traveller returns,’ _ ‘ The 
Bishop’s Bible,’ ‘lie fell among Thieves,’ 
‘ Only a Shadow,’ ‘ Paul Jones's Alias,’ and 
‘ Wild Darrie.' Ilis name alone appears to ‘ A 
Dead Man’s Story, &c.,” Between the Whiffs,’ 
‘Crime of a Christmas Toy,’ ‘Eagle Joe,’ 
' Great Beckleswaithe Mystery,’ ‘ Hearts of 
Gold and Hearts of Steel,’ ‘His Angel,’ ‘A 
King in Bohemia,’ ‘ Lady Turpin,’ ‘ Leading 
Lady,’ 'Postman’s Daughter,’ ‘ Scarlet For- 
tune,’ and ‘ W Oman the Mystery.’ He wrote 
stories up to his death. Ho married Miss 
Eugenio Edwards, who played in two of his 
pieces. Herman’s choice theatrical library 
was sold at Sotheby’s on 33 Jan. 1886, when 
234 lots fetched over 16,000/. The high 
prices were duo in great measure to tho lorge 
number of ‘ grangerised books.’ IIo died at 
Gunuorsbury on 24 Sept . 1894, and was buried 
at Kensal Green. Ilia share in the dramas in 
which he collaborated seoms to have boon 
confined as a rule to the stories. IIo had con- 
siderable invention. 

[Personal knowledge; Era, 20 Sept. 1804; 
Scott and Howard’s Blanehaid; Brit. Mus. Cat.; 
'file English Catalogue of Books.] J. El. 

HEBSOHELL, EAHHER, first Baron 
IlRBSOiiiiLn (1837-1899), lord chancellor, 
eldest son of the Rev. Ridley Haim Iler- 
Bchell [q.v.], by Helen Slcirving, daughter 
of Williom Mowbray of Edintogh, was 
horn at Brampton, Hampshire, on 2 Nov. 
1887. Though in after life he conformed to 
the Church of England, ho was bred in a form 
of dissent strict enough to exclude him from 
thooldorEnglishnnivorsities. IIo spontsome 
time at the university of Bonn, but his true 
nlma winfer was University CoUoge, London. 
In 1867 he graduated B.A. (with honours in 
olassioa) at the university of London, which 
ho afterwards served as examiner in common 
law, as member of the senate, and (from 
1894) as chancellor. On 12 Jon. 1868 he 
was admitted student at Lincoln’s Inn, 
where he was called to the bar on 17 Nov. 
1860, and elected bouclior on 8 May 1872. 

Like some other distinguished lawyers, 
Ilorsoholl was a pupil of Thomas OhitW 
[q. v.l the eminent speoial pleader. Ho 
started without connocUon, and during port 
of his period of probation contributed to the 
‘New Reports,’ edited by (Sir) George Os- 
bomeMorgan [q.v. Suxq)!. ) (London, 1803-6). 
He made his Mbut on the nortliern circuit, 
but afterwards confined himself to the north- 


extern circuit, where he rapidly establish^ 
the reputation of a sound commercial kw 
and in the course of a few years gatbmd 
suflioient practice to enable him to tat. 

(8 Feb. 1872). From 1873 to l^O Ls k d 
the reoorderahip of Carlisle. 

Herschell entered parliament in the hbeml 
interest in 1874, being returned (13 Jum 
for the city of Durham, which he continue 
to represent until the general election 
November 1886, when he unsuccessfullv 
contested the North Lonsdale division of 
Lancashire. If he did not carry the House 
of Commons by storm, he at any rats gained 
its ear unusually early. His liberali^ was 
a mottor of profound conviction, wbiA 
banished the forensic ring from his speecbes- 
one in particular, on the unfortunate circular 
on fugitive slaves, was marked by a gravity 
a tomperatoness, and a dignity which raisS 
the debate above the level of naitv noliticj 
(24 Feb. 1876). Somewhat latw he iidnerf 
the house to give aoriousconsideralionto abih 
for the virtual abolition of the action for 
breach of promise of marriage. On theEastem 
question, as afterwards on the Irish ques- 
tion, he followed Gladstone unwaveringly 
and on his ohiofs return to power be w 
appointed solioitoi’-general (3 May) and was 
knighted (18 May 1880). As a low officer he 
proved an unquoliflod eiiocess, but the fall of 
the government in June ISSb^ and bis defeat 
at the subsequent general election, cloudedbis 
political prospBots, and he might have waited 
long for furtlier advancement but for the 
schism in the liborul parly oooosioned by the 
now doparture on tbe home rule question, 
foreshadowed by Gladstone after the victory 
at the polls. 'Hie scruples of Lord Selbome 
ond Sir Henry James, now Lord Janies of 
Hereford, precluded their acceptance of tbe 
great seal m tho new administraluon. Her- 
echoll’s confidence in Gladstone remained, 
however, unehnkon ; ho unhesitatingly 
accepted the veteran statesman’s offer, and 
on 8 Fob. 1886 was created lord chancellor 
with the title of Baron Herschell of the city 
of Durham. After therojoetion of Gladstone's 
homo rule hill by the House of Commons, and 
tho formation of a unionist administration 


(22 July 1886), Hereohell patriotically re- 
U'oinod from opposing its meosuxos for the 
pacification of Ireland, and lout tho govern- 
ment loyal support on all neutral questions, 
In January J 887, he, with Sir Wilham Hat- 
coiirt and Mr. John Morley, represented the 
supporlors of Gladstone's home-rule policy 
at tliB ahorlivo ‘round-table’ conference, 
which was attended by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Sir George Trevelyan on the part of 
liborol unionists. Under the auspices of tbe 
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IlersoLall prosidod over tbo 
mal commlssioiiB on tba piecioiw motals, 
J?' metropolitan board of works, and vaoci- 
tion (1887-9). He roaumod tbe fiieat seal 
^Gladstone’s last administration (16 Ang. 
1^01 and retained it when GHodstone’s place 
tsVTim minister was taken by Lord Eose- 
w He retired with the rest of Lord Itoso- 
Ss administration on the evo of the gone- 
raldection (22 June 1896). lie was nomi- 
"ted by Lord Salisbury’s government in 
1898 a member of the Anglo-American and 
^lo- Venezuelan Arbitration Commissions, 
tat served onty on the former commission, 
winch met at Washington. Tho commission 
was stiU sitting there when Ilersoholl sus- 
tained, through a fall, injuries which proved 
fetal. He “tt Washington on 1 March 
1899 *. His body was brought to England 
fer burial. 

Herschell married, on 20 Dec. 1870, Agnes 
Adda, third daughter of Edward Leigh 
Kiadersley of Olyll'e, Dorset, by whom ho 
left, with female issue, a son, Eiohard Farror, 
who succeeded as second Baron Herschell. 

In the exercise of his judicial functions 
Herschell seemed the vory incarnation of 
the esprit positif. lie had no love of roflne- 
inenta, no ombition to lay down principles 
of fa^reaohing consequence, or extend tho 
iariadiotion of tho court, but was satlsded If 
he could ascertain and dcolaro the actual 
stats of the law, leaving its omondment to 
the legislatnro (seo in jrartioular Law JRe- 
fvrls, Appeal Oases, 1893, p, 017 ; 1897, pp. 
48, 460). He was justly jealous of tho 
importation of equitable principles into tho 
law of negotiable iustrumonts. Ho even 
went BO far as to exonerate bankers paying 
forged acceptanoes in good faith (th,_ 1891, 
p, 143), and roliovo them from tho obligation 
ofinqubing into brokers’ authority to plod^o 
seouiities laid upon them by tho decision in 
Lord Sheffield’s case ((6. 1892, p. 214). He 
dso took a somewhat liboral view of the 
liability of directors for false slatomonts 
made in prospootusoa (li. xiv. 369). _ Tho 
general soundness of his law is unquestioned, 
bat his course had been too rapid to permit 
of leisurely and systematic study; and 
though his prodigious powers of acquisition 
and application went to compensate for 
this dmect, his judgments do not compare in 
weight and ftnish with thoso of his groat 
contemporaries, Selborne and Cairns. His 
disposal of patronage was singularly judi- 
cious, and entirely uninfluenced by political 
or personal considerations. 

m his programme of legal reform the forc- 
&ont was occupied hy codiiication and the 
abolition of the distinctions between real and 


personal property, towards which the Land 
Transfer Act of 1897 (60 & 61 Viot. e. 66) 
was an important step. Among changes of 
minor consequence he advocated the aboli- 
tion of the coroner’s jury, the transfer of tho 
functions ot the coroner to the police magi- 
strate, and tho legalisation of marriage with 
a deceased wife’s sister. lie was principally 
coucernod in carrying the measures rendoiv 
ing bets paid by agents irrecovernblo against 
their principals, and protecting infants 
against incitements to betting (66 & 66 Viot. 
CO. 4, 9). 

llerschell was of middle height and of 
somewhat slight build. lie had regular fea- 
tures and romarkably fine dark eyes. His por- 
trait, &om a sketch by Budolf Lehmann, is 
in ‘ Men and Women of the Century ’(1890), 
Ilia principal rccrentiou was music, and ho 
was not without skill as an executant on tho 
violoncello. His iiitorosts were unusually 
various. He was a memhor of tho council 
and departmental president of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science ; he was president of the governing 
body of the Imperial Iiietitute, founded in 
189^ ; president of the Society of Compara- 
tive Legislation, founded in 1894; on ori- 
ginal member and, after the death of Lord 
Uoleridgo, prosidont of tho Seldon Society; 
member of tho council and vice-president of 
tho Society for the Piwontion of Cruelty to 
Children ; and a freemason. He was D. O.L. 
(Durham), LL.D. (Cambridge), captain 
(from 1890) of Deal Costlo, ond was created 
C.O.B. in 1898. 

He was autbor of an ‘ Address on Jurls- 
prudonco and the Amendment of the Law,’ 
printed in the ‘ Transactions of the National 
Aesociation for tho Promotion of Social 
Science ’ (1876), and of ‘ Tho Bights and 
Duties of an Advocate; being an Address 
di^vered to the Glasgow Juridical Society 
on 17 Doc. 1889,’ printed in pamphlet form 
in 1890. 

(Fostor’s Mon at tho Bar ; Od. Univ. Bond. 
1873, 1877, 1804, 1809; Lincoln’s Inn Eocords; 
Morabors of Pari, (official lists) j Haniiard’s 
Pari. Bob. 3rd aer. ocxxvi-ccclvi., 4tJi sor. 
i-lxvii.; Pori. Popers (H, 0.), 1880 c. 6000, 
1888 c. 6248, c. 6612, 1889 c. 6846, 1807 c. 
8331, c. 8480 , Borda' Jouin, cxviii. 36_; Sol- 
borne’s Momorlnls, Foisonal and Political; 
Vanity Pair, 19 Moroh 1881; Journal of the 
Society of Comparative Bogislation; Pump 
Court, August 1884; Mon ana 'Women of the 
Time (1801); Burke’s Peerage, 1899; Times, 
20 Nov. 1886, 2Mai'ch 1809; Ann, Beg. 1B90, 
U, 189; Baw Times, 11 March 1890; Baw 
Jonrn. 4March 1899; Solicitors’ Jonm. 4 March 
1899 ; J. B. Atlay's Victorian Ohanoollora, vol. 
illOOB.J J. M. B. 
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HBEVEY, Loud AllTIIUR Oil ARLES 
(1808-1894), bishop of Bath oud "NVolls, 
fourth sou of Frederick William, first mar- 
quis and fifth earl of Bristol, by Elizabeth 
Albana Upton, daughter of Olotworthy, 
lord Templetown, was born at his father’s 
London house, 6 St. James's Square, on 
20 Aug. 1808. From 1817 to 1822 he lived 
abroad with his parents, chiefly in Paris, 
and was taught by o private tutor ; he 
entei*^ Eton in 1833, and remained there 
until 1826, entered Trinity College, 0am- 
bridge, in 1827, and after a residence of two 
years and a half obtained a first class in the 
classical tripos, and graduated B.A. in 1830. 
Having been ordained both deacon and 
priest in October 1832, ho was instituted 
in November to the email family living 
of Ickworth-cum-Ohedburgh, Suilblk, and 
Chedburgh being in 1844 separated from 
Ickworth and joined to Ilomingshenth or 
Ilorriuger, he also became curate of Ilorrin- 
ger until in I 806 he was instituted to the 
reotory which he held with Ickworth. Ho 
was active in clerical work, took a leading 
part in the organisation of educations 
institutions in Uie neighbouring town of 
Bury St. Edmunds, and seems to have boon 
the ‘first to iiropose a system of university 
ejrtonsion in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Sug- 

f ostion for supplying the Litorary . . . 
ustitutes . . . with Lecturers from the 
Universities’ (1866), In 1802 he was 
appointed archdeacon of Sudbury, On the 
resignation of Robert John Eden, lord 
Auddand [q. v.], bishop of Bath and Wells, 
in 1809, he was offered the bUlurorio on the 
recommendation of W, E. Gladstone, and 
was consecrated on 21 Bee. In conscq uenco 
of his refusal to institute a clerk of lutem- 
perate habits, who had presented himself to 
a benefice, ho was in 1877-9 involved in a 
lawsuit, which was carried before the privy 
council. Judgment was given in his favour 
with costs, but hoiug uiiablo to recover them 
ho had to pay l, 668 f., of which 978f. was 
raised hy subscription in the diocese, lie 
died at ITackwood, near Basingstoke, the 
house of Ills son-in-law, Mr. 0. Iloaro, on 
9 June 1894, in his eighty-sixth year, and 
was buried ot Wells. By his wife Patience, 
daiwhter of John Singleton (born Powke) 
of Uazcly, Hampshire, and Mell, co. Louth, 
whom he married on 30 July 1839, and who 
( 1001 ) survives him, he had twelve children, 
of whom five sons and three daughters sur- 
vived him. 

Hervey was a handsome and well-made 
man, had been a champion tennis-player in 
his younger days, and retained a romarkahlo 
amount of physloal activity at an advanced 


Sooii classical scholar 
studied Hebrew for ma^ years, knewsom^ 
i^ing of Arabic and Sanscrit, sad snT. 
French with unusual faciUty and comrt 
ness. Though not mteUectually brilb™ 
he was acourate and painstaking. Arch^ 
logy and family liistory attracted him^ 
he wrote several papers and “ 

these subjects. He was gracious in manna 
and sympathetic in temperament. As a 
bishop he was diligent and judicious. Sm 
cerely devout and of moderate views on 
church matters, though inclined to evan- 
gelicalism, he waa trusted by men of all 
parties, ruled bis diocese with tact and 
firmness, and was universally popular in it 
For the last three years of his life he waa 
lamed by some gouty affection, but hia 
mental vigom’ continued unimpaired to the 
last. He was one of the committee of 
revisers of the authorised version of the 
Old Testament, which sat 1870-84, and m 
1885 received the honorary degree of D.B. 
fi-om the university of Oxford in recognition 



' Speaker’s Commentary,' 
and besides sermons and lectures, some eel- 
looted in volumes and others published smgly, 
charges and pamphlets, he waa author of 
' The Genealogies of our Lord,’ 1863, a work 
of importance as regards the chronology of 
Jewish history. 

Bishop Iloi'vey’s portrait, painted in 1889 
by Sir W. B. llicumond, II.A., is in the 
town ball at Wells, and a miniature painted 
by Sir William Ohorlcs Ross, R,A. [q. v.] 
ill 1861, is in the possession of his family; 
there arc engraved jioriraits in the ‘Me- 
moir’ and the volume of the ‘Wedmore 
Chronicle ' as below. 


[Memoir of Lord A. 0. Hervey hy his son, 
Bov. J. F. A, Horvey, privately printed; Wed- 
inoio Ohron. (1898), ii, 0; private information; 
porsonal knowledge.] W. H. 


HESSEY, JAMES AUGUSTUS (1814- 
1892), divine, eldest son of James Augustns 
Ileesoy of St. Bride’s, London, was born in 
London on 17 July 1814. He was educated 
at Merchant Taylors' School, where he re- 
mained from 1823 till 1832, and obtained 
throe, times the chief annual prize for com- 
position. On 26 J uiio 1 832 ho matriculated 
at St. John’s College, Oxford, of which he 
was for some years a resident fellow and 
lecturer. Ho graduated B.A. in ] 836, taking 
a first-class in litem TimmniorUm, M.A. in 
1840, B.B. in 1846, and D.O.L. in 1846. In 
18391io waspresenlod to the vicarage of Heh- 
don, Northomptonshiro. He was appointed 
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™.W!c ei-nminer at Oxford in 1842, njid selpot 
Ser in the univereity in 1840 l^om 
tol870 he -was head-master of Merchant 
Ss’ School, and from 18C0 to 1879 
Swher of Qray’e Inn. In I860 he preached 
the Bwnpton lectures at Oxford, and m the 
Lme rear he was Mipointed by Archibald 
rmnbBll Tait [q.v.l bishop of London, to 
Sie prebendol bMI oi Oxgate, in S*. Paul’s 
CathW. which ho resigned in 1876. In 
lfc05 lie elected to tlie office oi Gxmfiold 

Lecturer on the Septuagint by the university 
of Oxford, end, on the expiration of the two 
rears' tenure, was elected in 1867 for two 
iears more. At Christmas 1870 ho resigned 
the head-mastership of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, having a few weeks previously boon 
appointed by John Jackson (1811-1886) 
fq vlbishon of London, one of the bishop’s 
rtBinming chaplains. In November 1870 he 
qraanominaletl to preach the Jloyle lecture 
for IWl and the two following years. From 
1873 to 1874 he was classical examiner for 
the Indian civil service. l)r. Ilessey was ap- 
poiated orohdeacou of Middlesex in Jnno 
1876. He was a governor of St. Paul’s, lligh- 
gate, and Bspton sohoolsj and in 1878 and 
1879 was select preacher m the university of 
Cambridge. He was also one of the throe 
permanent chairmen of the Society for Pro- 
iDOting Christian Knowledge, and an active 
member of nearly all the churoh societies. 
Both by his writings and his personal elTorls 
he look a prominent part in resisting pro- 
poaah for altering the laws of marriage. In 
1881 the University of the South, Tennosseo, 
conferred upon him the degree of D.H. Ue 
died on 24 Dec. 1892. Dr. Iloseoy was a 
Mimlatly and urbane dergyiuan, profuse in 
cWity,and, although a devoted churchman, 
was tolerant of every roasouahlo effort for 
ameliorating the spiritual and material con- 
ditioii of tho pooplo. 

lie married, in 1846, Fmma, daughter of 
Bi Oazenovo of Claphani. 

His works are ; 1. ‘ Schemata Ilhotorica ; 
or tables explanatory of tho nature of tho 
Enthymemo, and the various modes of 
classidcation adopted by Aristotle in his 
llhotorio and Prior Annly tics. With notes 
and an introduction. 'To which is added 
the Oommentary on Analyt. Prior 11. xxix., 
byPaeius,’ Oxford, 1846, fol. 2. ‘ A Sorip- 
tiw Argument against permitting Marriage 
witha Wife'e Sister,’ 2nd edit. London, I860, 
Stoj 8rd edit. 1866. 3. ‘ The Biographios of 
the Kings of Judah. Six Lectures,’ printed 
for private oironlation, London, 1868, 8vo. 
4. ‘Sunday, its Origin, History, and present 
Obligation,’ being the Bamptou lectures at 
Ovfoid, London, T.860, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1861 ; 


Srd edit. 1866; 4th edit. 1880; fifth edit. 
1880. 5. 'Biographies of the Kings of 

Judah. Twelve Lectures,’ London, 1866, 
8vo. This volume includes the six lectures 
which were mivately printed in 1868. 
6._ ‘ Moral Dimcultios connected with the 
Bible : being the Boyle Lectures for 1871-3,’ 
three series, London, 1871-8, 8vo. In 1863 
he edited the ‘ lustitutio Linguee Sanctee ’ 
of Victorians Bythner. 

[Aanual Begister, 1892, Ohronicle, p. 212; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ii. 661 ; Mon of the 
Time, lltli edit. ; Merchant Tailors’ School — 
ToBtimonialB in favour of the Bev. J. A. Hossey, 
1846; Bobinson’s EegisLer of Merchant Taylors’ 
tfeliool, ii. 219; Times, 26 Doc. 1802, p. 8, 
col. 4.] T. 0. 

HEUBTLEY, CHARLES ABEL (1806- 
1896), Lady Margaret professor of divinity 
in the university of Oxford, born on 4 Jan. 
1806 at Bishop Wearmouth, in the county 
of Durham, was son of Charles Ahd 
Ilourllcy, a banker at Sunderland, by his 
wife Isabella Hunter of Newoaetle-on-’ryne. 
The father died on IS March 1806, and the 
mother married a second huebaud, Mr. Met- 
calfe shipbuilder of South Shield, and died 
in 1816. On his father’s side ho was du'octly 
descended from one Charles Abel Ilerlelou, 
a_ Huguenot, who in the early doys of the 
eighteenth century migrated from his home 
at Roiines in Brittany in order to secure 
liberty to profess the prolostant faith. 
Heurtley, who was himself a staunch pro- 
testant, always rejoiced in his descent mom 
ono who had thus suffered for his faith. 

In 1813 Heurtley was sent to a echool at 
West Bolden, near dateshead, and in 1817 
he paseed on to another at Wittou-lo-Woar, 
near Bishop Auckland, a private school 
which at that time had a considerahle re- 
putation. Here he etayod for four years, and 
as his guardians wore extremely desirous 
that he should heoomo a man of husinoss, ho 
was sent in 1822 to Liverpool as a clerk in 
the olfico of Messrs. Brerolou & Newsham, 
timber merchants. After nine months' trial 
of a very hard and unpromising kind of work, 
he was confirmed in his original purpose of 
going to the university with a view to holy 
orders. Accordingly ho went hack to school 
at Louth in Lincolnshire, Sedbergh being 
too full to take him, and after ten months 
work there was elected in 1828 to a soholaiv 
ship at Corpus Ohristi Collego,Dxford, open 
to hoys horn in the diocese of Durham. 

Heurtley graduated B.A. with first-class 
honours in mathematics in June 1827. lie 
was an unsuccessful candidate for a fellow- 
ship at Oriel in 1828, hut after spending four 
yoai'B as second master at Brompton (1828- 
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1831), he succeeded to a fellowship at Corpus 
in 1832, lu 1831 he graduated M.A,, was 
ordained and served Idle curacy of Warding- 
ton, near Oropredy, until 1810, when he was 
appointed to the college living of Fenny 
Compton. During this period ne was also 
reader in Latin at Corpus (1832-0, select 
preacher before the university (1834 and 
1838), and junior dean of his college (1838). 
He graduated B.D. in 1838 and D.IJ, in 1863. 
He was Bampton lecturer in 1846, and was 
elected Margaret professor by tho graduates 
in theology, who were also members of oon- 
vocat ion, in 1853. Thispost he held for forty- 
two years, combining it with the rectory of 
Fenny Compton till 1872, and with a canonnr 
of Christ Church, Oxford, till his death. Ilo 
died at Oxford on 1 May 1896, and was 
buried beside his wife in Oseney cemete^ on 
8 May. He married, on 10 April 18 14, dWe, 
daughter of tho Rev. W. 11. Ilarrisonj vicar 
of Goudhurst, Kent ; by her, who died at 
Christ Church on 23 Sept. 1893, ho left issue 
one sou, Charles Abel, rector of Asliington 
in Sussex, and throo daughters, of whom the 
eldest, Isabella, married Sydney Linton (d, 
1894), bishop of Riverina. 

Learned, courteous, retiring, reading and 
thinldng much, but writing little, Ileurt- ] 
ley represented the older typo of Oxford 
scholar^ whose iniluence depended rather 
upon hiB personal relatione with members of 
the university than upon the effect of his 
written works on the world at large. Ilis 
appearances in public were mainly in con- 
nection with the theological questions of 
the day. Tie sat as ono of the theological 
assessors in the court that tried Archdeacon 
Denison for unsound eucharistio doctrine 
(1866). In 1873 he entered a strong protest, 
on tlieological grounds, against tho bestowal 
of an honorary dogrooupon Professor Tyndall, 
and in the same year he protested against 
tlioprucedonco accorded to Cardinal Manning 
at the jubilee dinner of the Cxford Union. 
His action in these matters was typical of 
his theological position, lie had a profoimd 
devotion to the church of England, and con- 
ceived its position mainly on tho linos of 
the evangeliool party. But he was not a 
party man, as was shown in a very strildng 
way when in advanced years (1890) ho 

E reached a sermon in tho cathedral deploring 
asty and unmeasurod condemnation of the 
' highor criticism.’ His practical gifts were 
dismayed in his parish at Fenny Compton, 
where ho organised a small company to pro- 
vide a proper water supply for tho village. 
The scheme was successful, and tho village 
has in consequence been spared from con- 
stant visits of epidemic disease. 
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amoimt, end consists largelvof ® 
these the most conside^KCn; 

Bampton lectures on ‘JustificatWnJf 

But he also published a series of ' 

‘ Oreeds and iWularios of Fdth ’ 
subject of his study and of 
which ‘De Fide et Symbolo’ (S i® 
reached a second edition, and is vervli™?^ 
used His latest work 'was < ? 

the Earlier Formularies of the Wes^ I 
Eastern Churches, to which is aMed^fe 
position of the Athanasion Creed' S 
Posthumously was published 'WhoW: 

[Memoir by Dr. W. Inco, Reg. Prof, of Dm 
mty at Oxford, prefixed to a volume of aeim™ 
ontiUod • Wholesome Words,' 1800 rpS- 
formation; Foators Alumni Oxon. I 7 i 6488 gi 
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HEWETT, Sib PRESCOTT QAEDNBR 
n812-1891), surgeon, son of William N.W. 
Ilewott of iiilham House, near Doncasta' 
was born on 8 July 1812. He received s 
good education, which was completed in 
Poris, where he devoted some time to paint- 
ing, though ho afterwards abandoned the 
ideo of following art as a profession and 
turned his attenlion to medicine. He learned 
anatomy in Paris, where he also hecame 
thorouglily grounded in the prinoiples and 
practice ol French surgery, and on he retain 
to England ho was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons on 16 July 1836. 
lie tlion attracted the favourable notice of 
Sir Boiuamin 0. Brodie [q. v.] by the excel- 
louce of his dissections, so that when he vns 
on tho point of accepting a commission in 
the service of the llououiahle East India 
Company ho was offered tho post of demoa- 
strator of anatomy at St. George's Hospitol, 
where his relative, Dr. Cornwallis Hewett, 
Downing professor of medicine at Comhiidae, 
had served as physician from 1826 to 1833, 
Hewett became curator of the museum at 
St. George’s Hospital about tho end of 1840 ; 
tho first record in his handwrilingof a post- 
mortem examination is dated 1 Jan, 1841. 
He was appointed lecturer on anatomy in 
1846, and on 4 Feb. 1848 he was elected 
assistant surgeon to the hospital, becoming 
full surgeon on 21 June 1861 and consulting 
surgeon on 12 Fob. 1876, 

At tho Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land ho was elected a follow on 11 Dec. 
1813, Ho was Ams and Gale professor of 
human anatomy and physiology 186^9, n 
member of tho council 1867-83, diaitman 
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of sxaminew in midwifery 
lB'6,Tioe-presid(mt in 1874 and 1876, preai- 

** 1 1863 lia -was elected president of tlie 
Pathological Society of London ; in 1873 he 
wia elected president of the Olinicnl Society j 
Md on 4 June 1874 he was choson a feUow 

of the Boyal Society. 

Hewae appointed surgeon-extraordinary 
to the queen in 1807, seqeant-aurgeon-extter 
ordinary “ 1877, and seqaant-stirgeon in 
18^. He also held the appointment flom 
Igfd'of surgeon to the prince of Wales. 
He was maae a baronet on 6 Aug. 1883. 
He then retired to Horsham, where lie gpe 
aHui of his time to water-ooloui painting 
uidto country pursuits, though he still paid 
wriadJeal visits to London for professional 
^oses. His collection of water-colour 
£awing.s was presented to tho nation, and 
^ exhibited at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum at the beginning of 1801. 

Hewflft died on 19 June 1891. He mar- 
ned, on 18 Sept. 1849, Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of the Hev. Joseph Cowell of Todmor- 
den, Lancashire, hy whom ho had one son, 
ifho BurviTed him only a few weeks, and two 
^eghters. There is a half-length subseiip- 
tion portroit, painted jy W. W. Ooleea, R. A., 
iithe hoard-room of St. Seorge's Hospital. 

As a teacher Hewett was ^mtrable ; for 
he could make hie pencil explain his words, 
(^dually ke became known, first to profies- 
eioael circles as one of the most profound 
gietomiets and heat lecturers in London, 
then 08 an organiser of rare energy and 
power, and lastly to the gonoial publio as a 
most occoi^Iished surgeon and admirable 
operator. He was equally sltilful in dia- 

? 'aosie, and his storoa of experience could 
btmeh cases in point in all medical discus- 
sioas. 

Eewsit published numerous papers upon 
bemia, aneurysm, injuries of tho head, and 
pyicmia in the ' Transactions ’ of the various 
societies to which he belonged. The results 
of his most valuable work upon the injuries 
and Butgiool disoasos of the head are em- 
hodisd in his article upon the subject in 
Holmes’s ‘System of Surgery’ (4 vols. 
1860-4). 

{%naact{ons of the Hoyal hfedical and Ohi- 
rntpral Sooioty, 1802, vol. Ixxr.; 8t. Oeoego's 
Hospital (Jazette, 1806, vol. Hi. j additional in- 
ftnaaticn kindly given by Dr. Humphry D. 
Bolleston and T. Pickering Pick, esq., consulting 
Euigeon to St Qeorge’e Hospital,] D'A. P. 

ESXRm, HENRY (158S P-1650 P), 
nulitary writer, born in Holland, Linoolnehire, 
about 1686, was possibly son of the Edward 


Hexham who served ten vaars in the Nether- 
lands and accompanied the Cadis expedition 
of 1690 (fJal. State Papers, Dom. 1637-8, p. 
118). His mother appeacs to have been a 
sister of Jerome Heydon, merchant, of Lon- 
don, who was probably related to Sir Chris- 
topher Heydon [q, vw The cousin, John 
Heydon, to whom Hexham dedicates his 
‘ Appendix of Lawes,’ eeema to be Sir John 
Heydon (d. 1053) [q.T,], Sir Christopher's 
son, md Sir Ohristo^er’s daughter Prances 
married Philip Vincent [q, v.], who has 
1 commendatoi^ verses prefixed to Hexham’s 
i translation of Mercator's ‘Atlas.’ 

Hexham was_ in early youth attached as a 
page to the service of Sir J^anois Vere fq. v.],‘ 
he was with Vere throughout the siege of 
Ostend in 1601, and hie narrative of that 
event, which is printed at the end of Sir 
Francis Vere’s ‘ Commentaries' (1667), sup- 
plies some details about the siege not other- 
wise accessible, Hexham eeems to have 
served wilh Sir Francis until his return to 
England in 1600 and to have remained in 
Holland, nossihly in ons of the towns garri- 
soned by the English; he was personolfy ac- 
quainted with Prince Maurice of Nassau and 
ms brother, Fiederiok Henry, In 1611 ho 
published a Dutch translation of ' The High- 
way to Heaven,’ hy Thomas Tuie [q. v.], 
under the title ‘De KoninckUcke ween tot 
den Hcmel . . (Dordrecht, 4to) 1 and in 
1638 appeared ‘A Tongue Oomnat lately 
happening between two English Souldiere 
. . . tho one going to serve the Xing of 
^ain, the other to serve the States Qenerall ’ 
(London, 1628, 4to}. When Sir Horace 
(afterwords boron) Verefq. v.] in 1625 went 
to the reliof of Breda, Hexham was quarter- 
master to Vere’s regiment, and he occupied 
a similar position under Vere during the 
sien of Boie-le-Duc in 1630, at the capture 
of Yenloq, Boormond, and Stiale, and the 
siege of Maastricht in 1631-3. After Vere’s 
death he became quartermaster to the regi- 
ment of George uifterwards baron) Goring 
(1608-1667) [q.v.], with whom he served at 
the siege of Sreda in 1687. In 1640 he was 
in England, and on 27 July he received a pass 
on going to Holland on private business. 
On 23 July 1641 Edward Viscount Conway 
wrote to Secretory Nioholos that he had 
known Hexham os long as he could remember, 
and was sure that Hexham was a mod pro- 
testont and would toiie the oath of ulegiance 
oad BuptemoCT, which he didfour days later, 
being then aesoribed as 'of St. Clement 
Donee’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1641-3, 
pp, 69, 60). Hexham, however, took no part 
m the civU wars in England ; he returned to 
Holland before 1643, and remained there in 
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the Dutch seivice and busy with hia literary 
•work. Hia ‘ En^ish-Dutch Diotiouory’ has 
a preface dated Botterdam, SI Sept. 1G47, 
and he probably died about 1660. 

Hexham’s most solid work is his edition 
of Mercator’s * Atlas ; ’ this was a translation 
into English of the edition by Jodooua Hon- 
dius [q. T.], but Hexham made additions of 
his own, and was further oasiated by Hon- 
dius’s son Henry. The preface is _ dated 
Amsterdam, 1 Jan. 1636 ‘atUo •voteri,’ and 
the work is dedicated by Hexham to Ohorlesl ; 
it was published at Amsterdam in 1636-7 
(2 vols. fol.), contains many maps and co^ 
loured plates, and is the standard edition of 
Mercator. Another important work by Ilex- 
ham was his ‘ Copious English and Netheo 
duyteh Dictionarie ... as also a compen- 
dious grammar for the instruction of the 
learner.’ The English-Dutch part was pnV 
lished at Botterdam ('1648, 4to), and uedi- 
coted by Hexham to hia friend Sh Darlho- 
lomew van Vouw, knt. j the Dnteh-Bnglish 

S ort was not published until 1668 (Botter- 
am, 4lo), and Hexham’s preface has no date. 
He olaima that his la the first dictionary of 
the kind, and a second edition was published 
by Daniel Manly, the Dutch-English part in 
1672, and the Eugliah-Dutch part in 1678 
(both Botterdam, 4to), 

Hexham’s other works relate to militoiy 
history and are of original value as dealing 
with events in which he himself took part. 
They ore : 1. ‘A IlistorlcaU Belation of the 
Famous Siege of the Basse and tho Sur- 
prising of Wosell . . .,’ Delft, 1030, 12mo 
(dedicated to tho merchants adventurers 
hving at Delft) j a Dutch edition was 
published in the same year in quarto 
(Van n'sa Aa, Biographiach WoordefiboeJe, 
viii. 764-6). 2. ' A Journallof tho taking of 
Venlo, Boermont, Strale, tho memorable 
Siege of Mostricht, tho tnwno and caetlo of 
Limbruoh . . , anno 16S2,’Dolft, 1633, 4to; 
dedicated to his kinsman Francis Morrioe, 
clerk of tho king’s ordnance, wlio had mar- 
ried his undo Jerome Iley don's widow j a 
Dutch edition was publishod at ’s Gravou- 
hage (1033, fol.) 8. ‘ The Principles of tho 
Art Mililarie practised in tho Warres of the 
United Netherlands,’ London, 1037, fol. ; 
dedicated on 6 Sept. 1637 to Henry Bich, 
earl of Holland [q. v.] A second and en- 
larged edition was published in throe parts : 
the first two at Delft in 1642, folio, and the 
third at Bottordam in 1643, folio; Dutch 
editions appeared at tho same time, dedicated 
to William of Orange and the elector Charles 
Lewis. 4. ' A True mid Briefo Belation of 
the famous Siogo of Breda,’ Delft, 1037, 4to, 
dedicated to the Earl of Holland ; a Dutch 


edition was published at ThelwTf^;^ 
4to). 6. An Appendix of tho 
the rausoming of Officers . . . togetliSfift 


enacted on the States sideJSsSPlOW* 
another edition. The Ilnmio mlo ^ 
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of Fortification . . by SamveU MarotS 
. . . augmented by Albert Girard . 
translated by Henry Hexham ’ 

1638, fol. ; it is dedicated to 
the elder tq.v.], and is said to be tb C 
work on lorUflcntion printed in Enpll.i, ^ 
which tho subject is treated scientiflcalir 
( 000 XLU,n nf). 7. -A True Bella 
tho BatteU of Nioupoort,’ Delft, 1041 w 
8. ‘An Appendix of Lawea, Articles’ and 
Ordmancee established for MbtcI,,.!) 
pliuo in the sorvice of the . , . States Qea^ 
rail . . , translated out of Dutch into Ene- 
lish,’ Tho Hogue, 1043, fol. ; dedicated to 
Hexham’s cousins, John Heydon oM Jab 
Ilarvoy. In the preface, dated Delft, 80 Jan. 
1013 ' stilo novo,’^IIoxhom says he -wialies to 
provont the pillage committed on both sides 
during the civil wors by showing the mMm 
takon by the Dutch to check it; he also le- 
marks that ho had served forty-two yeniBin 
the wars and had never been wounded. 

[nexlumi’s works in Brit. Mhs. libt.; Cal. 
State Papers, Dom.; Van der Aa's Eiognpbiseli 
Woordonboolt, viii. 704-6 ; Markhom’a Fighting 
Veres, passim, eep. pp. 447-60 ; M. 0. D. Coclleh 
Bibliography of Military Books np to U43, 
1000; cf. arts. Ynnu, Sir Fbanois, and Tm, 
lIORAOig.] A. F. P. 


HIOK0, IIENBY (1837-1809), geologist, 
was bom on 20 May 1837 at St. David’s, 
L’ombrokcshii'o, whore his father, Thonins 
Hicks, was in xirootice as a Burgeon, bis 
mother, Aniic, being a daughter of 'William 
Griffiths of Oormnrtheu. After passing 
through tlio oathodral chapter school of that 
town, ho Btndiod medicine at Guy’s Ilospitid, 
becoming a licontialo of the Society of Apothe- 
caries and a member of the Boyal Gollemof 
Surgeons in 1862. He then returned tofoUow 
hie profession at St. David’s. Here he made 
tho acquaintance of John William Salter 
[q. y.], palooontologist to the Geological Sur- 
vey, and became inspired •with his enthusiasm 
for discovery in a fimd which was then almost 

in detecting even obscure traces of organ- 
isms, and boforo long he found a fossil in the 
hitherto barren rod flaggy rocks of the Cam- 
brian system near St. David’s. This (a ' Im- 
gulolla ’) was described by the folW-wotkars 
in a communication to the Geological Society 
in 1867. Stimulated by its reception and a 
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British Association, niolia 
Seeded diu-ing the next year in discovering 
^many as thirty species m the lower 0am- 
beds. Afterwards ho extended his re- 
irehes from these basement beds upwards 
tTtlie ereat moss of eoidy polmoaoie strata by 


«Xur. he decided in 1871 to avail himself 
nfsn opportunity of practising at Hendon, 
Middles^. About six years later he was able 
hi restrict himself to mental disease, when he 
V ^-pnip the head of an asylum for ladies ^us 
afflicted This was ultimately located at 
Hendon’Orove. Being now freed from the 
interruptions of ordiiioi'y practice, he ex- 
tended the range of his geological work, m- 
lestigoting with ehai-aeteristio ardour the 
auliest and the latest chapters in the geolo- 
nical history— the rock masses which under- 
he the base of the Cambrian system, and the 
(rlscial and later deposits, some of which 
were dose to his home, lie was active in 
seientifle organisations, especially tha_ British 
iUsociation, the Geologists’ Association, and 
the Geological Socioty ; of the second he was 
preaident from 1883 to 1886 ; of the third he 
wEseecretary fcoml890 to 1803,andpreBident 
from 1896 to 1808, being a vice-president at 
the time of his death. By that society he 
wee awarded the Bigsby medal in 1883. He 
woe elected F.B.S. on 4 June 1886. He was 
no less active in local adairs, taking port in 
emitaiy and educational movements, the 
work of the church of England, and the 
organisation of the conservative party. He 
died on 18 Nov. 1899. lie married, in Fe- 
bruary 1804, Mary, only daughter of P. B. 
Ihcbardaon, vicar of St. Bogwells, Pembroke- 
shire, who, with three daughters (married), 
eurrived him. 

is a geologist Hicks was singularly acute, 
both in eye and mind. The more dilEcult a 
ptohlem, the greater its attraction for him, 
fiat he was sometimes a little too quick in 
pablishiug his conclusions ; for while Ills 
main idea has commonly proved to be right, 
important dotaila have had to be corrected. 
Bat his work, like himself, was always stimu- 
lative. As may he inferred, he was often 
involved in controversy, but he seemed to 
enjoy an intellectual battle, the stress of 
which never rniiled the course of friendship 
for more than a moment, so that his death, 
in the full vigour of his powers, was not 
oidy a loss to science hut mso to numerous 
friends. A portrait in oils, by F. Valence, 
is in possession of the family, 

Hicks wrote, in addition to a few medical 
papers, not less than sixty-three on geologi- 
calsubjects,pahlishod chiefryin the ‘Beports 


of the British Association,’ the ' Geological 
Magazine,' the ‘ Proceedings of the Geolo- 
gists’ Association,’ and the ‘ Quarterly Jour- 
nnl of the Geological Society.’ These may 
be grouped under the foUowing heads : (1) 
The earlier paleeozoic strata of Pembrokeshire, 
where, as already stated, he proved the lower 
Cambrian rocks to be fossLliferoas, and seps/- 
rated them into two divisions. (3) The beds 
underlying certain conglomerates at St. 
David’s aud in North wales, which in his 
opinion mark the base of the Cambrian. (3) 
The geology of the Scotch highlands. (4) 
Papers on glacial and post-glacial deposits, 
especially on the discovery of mammoth re- 
mains in London ( Quart, Jmm. Oeol, Soe, 
xlviii. 463), and on the exploration of caves 
at Ffynnon Beuno and Cae Gwyn, North 
Woles, the contents of which he maintained 
to be pre-glacial. (6) The latest in date, on 
the geology of Norw Bevonshire. Hicks 
was the first to discover fossils in the Morts 
slates, which he identified as Silurian. 

[Obituary notices in Nature, Ixi. 109 ; Cata- 
logue of ScientifloPapoiB of the Boyiil Socioty 
Geological Magazine, 1809, p. 674; Quart. Jouin, 
Gaol, Soe. 1900, Proc. Iviii. ; information from 
the family, and personal knowledge.] 

T. G. B, 

HIGINBOTHAM, GEORGE (1823- 
1893), chief justice of Victoria, was the sixth 
son of Henry T. Higinbotham of Dublin, 
and Sarah, daughter of Joseph Wilson, at 
one time American consul in Dublin. He 
was born in Dublin on 19 April 1826, and 
educated at the Royal School, Dungannon, 
whence he went to Trinity College, Dublin, 
with a Queen’s soholarBlup in 1844, graduat- 
ing B.A. in 1848 and M.A. in 1668, Early 
in 1847 he went to London, and, to fill up 
time when teadmg for the bur, he became a 
reporter on the ‘ Morning Chronicle ; ’ he 
entered at Lincoin’s Inn on 30 April 1848, 
was called on 6 June 1858, and within a few 
mouths soiled for Victoria, where he arrived 
early in 1864. 

In Victoria Higinhotham again combined 
the law and journalism ; he was admitted 
to the local bar on 27 March 1864, and after 
a brief period of anxiety began to get briefs 
regularly, writing occasionally at the same 
time for the ‘ Morning Herald.’ In August 
1866 he became editor of the ‘Argus,’ and for 
a time did little or nothing at the bar. In 
1869 ha resigned the editorship in order to 
devote himself more fully to his profession, 

In May 1861 Higinbotham entered upon 
political life, being elected a member for 
Brighton in the legislative assembly. He 
described himself as an independent liberal. 
In 1863 he lost his seat, hut in 1803 was 
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Affain oloclod for tlio same place. In June 
1863 he became ottomey-general in Sir 
.Tamos McCulloch’s ministry, and a leading 
figure in the stvugglo between the two houses 
over the question of finance bills and the 
Darling grant, which lasted from 1806 till 
1808 [soe under MaOuLiiOOii, Sin Jamus]. 
Itis attitude in this controversy gavo him 
for a time a strong hold on popular sym- 
pathy j but ultimately he overdid his oppo- 
sition to imporial intorference, and was even 
donouncod on ono occasion in the assembly 
as a traitor. In tho election of 1866 ho 
almost lost his seat. On 4 Sept. 1866 he 
was appointed chairman of the education 
commission. When, in July 1868, the 
McCulloch government was roconstitutod, 
ho declined tho post of attorney-goneral 
because he considered that tho governor had 
shown too openly tho intention of not being 

g uided entirely by his minislors. He di^ 
owovor, romain in tho cabinet as vice-presi- 
dent of tho board of works without a salary. 
On 1 Fob. 1869 ho left the ministry altogothor. 

In the oloction of 1871 Iliginbothara, 
whoso views of hie duty had aliouated hie 
constituents, lost his scat to a local candi- 
date, and for tho next three years ho devoted 
himself to his practice, which was largo and 
absorbing. In 1874, however, ho was ngaui 
roturned to the assombly ns membor for the 
EastBourke borough, and not long aftor- 
wards, on 24 Jan. 1876, finding himself 
unobloto support Sir Graham Berry’s minis- 
try, which wos engaged in a struggle with 
tho legislative council on the questions of 
land tax and payment of members, he re- 
signed his seat; ho sympathised with tho 
8])iiit which animated Borry , but disapproved 
ms moLhods os subversive of porliamontary 
govornmont. 

'lliginbotham now romainod aloof from 
aotivo politics, and in July 1880wasappointed { 
a puisne judge of tho supromo court of Yio- 
1 oria. T n Septombor 1886, on tho rotiroment 
of Sir William Stawoll [q.v.lho became 
chief justice of tho colony, tlis indopen- 
douco and his poouliar view of tho position 
of a colonial government are shown by his 
refusal to accept knighthood on tho score 
that rewards for local sorvicesshould omanato 
from a local sourco, and by his intimation 
to the imperial govornmont that if he wuro ap- 
pointed to administer the govornmont during 
the absence of tho govornor he would ooaso 
to refer any matters of local oonoorn to the 
Roorotary of state. Ho had been for sovoral 
years a vice-president of tho Mulbourno 
Benovolont Asylum and president of tho 
Australian lloalth Sooioty. In 1 887 ho was 
appointed prosidont of the oxocutivo com- 
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jubilee exhibition and to Sydnev fnJ n 
centenary oelobralious in Januarv l8ftR 1 
this same year he began his seoenrtT' , 
dation of tho laws ®of Victoria, 

markably successful work resulted, 

he was publicly thanked in narW^t 
16 Deo. 1890. During this W ? 
had created much indignation by subsoriw 
to the funds of the ^strikers hi the 
gonoval strike. lie died at his residm™ 
South Yarra, Melbourne, on 81 ^0? 

Tho violence of Higiilhotham’rS 
utteraneos contrasted strongely wM tZ 
charm and amiability of his prRata life; thoi 
who oondomned his political views 
strongly attached to him personallv Hb 
orotoriool power was of a high order aoj 
his intellectual attainments placed liimni ths 
forefront of his contempornriDs in Victoiii 
ITo was independent, and radical in hiapohi 
( ical views, broad-minded and uneonventioaid 
m private life. He was small in stature but 

strong and athletic, fond of rowing, and agood 


lliginbotham married, on 30 Sept. 1854, 
Margaret Foremen, of a Kentish fomily, B«. 
sides sons ho loft a daughter, Edith, the 
wife of Profossor Edword Ellis Morria hie 
biographer. 

I Morris’s Memoir of George Higinhotham 
1806 ; Monnoll’s Diet, of Australian Biography' 
Yearbook of Aiistralia, 1893 j Duffy’s Myhifj 
in two llomiexihoros, vol. ii. osp. p, 288; Eiu- 
don’s Hist, of Australia, vol, lii.] 0. A, H. 

HILL, JOSEPH SIDNEY (1861-1894), 
missionary bishop, waa horn at Barnaok, neat 
Stamford, Northamptonshire, on 1 Dec. 1831. 
His father, Ilonry Hill, died youuft and 
Hill was sent to tho Orphan WorkingSchool 
at ITavoretook Hill, London, At fourteen 
ho was approntiood to a trade ; but, resolving 
to ho a missionary, ho was received into the 
Olmrch Missionary Society's preparatory 
institution at Iloading in 1873, and into its 
oollogo at Islington two years later. In 
1876 ho was ordained deacon hy the bishop 
of London, married, and sailed for.tlieChmca 
Missionary Society’s mission at Lagos, West 
Africa. In the following year he was in- 
valided homo, and in 1876 was appointed to 
the sooioty 'r Now Zealand mission. In 1879 
he wos admitted to priest’s orders by ths 
bishop of Waiapn, NowZoalond. Heresigned 
his connootion with the Ohuroh Missions^ 
Sooioty in 1 882, took up evangelistic work in 
the colony, and was for some time chaplain 
of tho prison at Auckland, New Zealand. 

Hill retumod to England in 1800. and 
again volunteered to go out to West Aiirica 
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"^the Oliurch Missionary Society. The 
’ffiirs of tho society’s mission on the Niger 
in 0 position of some complexity. In 
2 hope of solving the difficulties the arch- 
liJiOP of Canterbury (Benson) sent Hill to 
SisNwer os his commissioner, and as the 
SfWated successor of Bishop Samuel Adjni 
ftoW [q-Tj, the society appointing him 
director of the Niger mission. Ue discharged 
» delieate task with skill, and on his return 
vnme was consecrated bishop in Western 
5 . Africa on 29 June 1893. He left 


West Africa in the November following, 
fell iil soon after landing at Logos, and died 
there on 6 Jan. 1896. His wife, Luoilla 
Leadunan, survived him but a few hours, 
lyanlkner’s Joseph Sidney Hill; Stock's Eis- 
of the Church Missionary Society, vol. iii.; 
1891, pp. 8S, 34.1 A. B. B. 


ffn.T., Sib STEPHEN JOHN (1809- 
1891), colonial governor, born on 10 June 
1809, was the son of Major William Hill 
by his wife Sarah. Ha entered the army in 
1833, became lieutenant in 1626, and captain 
in 1813. In 1^9 he commended an expedi- 
tion which proceeded eighty miles up the 
Gamhia. On 6 May he stormed and de- 
stroyed the fortified town of Bomhaooo, ond 
on the following day atlaoked and partially 
destroyed the fortified town of Keonuiig, 
heeides defeating the enemy on the plains 
of QueneUa. He also commanded a detach- 
ment of the 2nd and Srd West India regi- 
ments in a successful attack by the British 
andFrench naval and land forces under Corn- 
modoreFonshawe on thepiratesof tbeisland 
ofBasiSjJehaEiver, West Africa. For this 
aervice he received the thonlrs of the lords 
of the odmiralty and the brevet rank of 
major. On 1 April 1861 he woe appointed 
governor and oommander-in-chiof of the 
Gold Coast. In 1862_ a poll-tax was im- 
posed on ihe natives with the consent of the 
protected chiefs, to assist in defraying the 
cost of administoation. A local force was 
raised for the defence of the colony under 
the designation of the Qold Ooast co^s. 
On 6 Nov. 1864 Hill was nominated lieu- 
tenant-governor of Sierra Leone. He re- 
mained there until 1869, undertaking two 
snccesafiil expeditions up the Oreat Searcies 
lUver in January 1868 and February 1868. 
In July 1860 he returned as govemor-in- 
cMef, remaining until 21 July 1862, when ill- 
health compelled him to return to England, 
leaving his son, Lieutenant-colonel William 
Hill, as acting governor. His second term 
of administration was marked by the annexa- 
tion of British Quiah in April 1861 and 
British Shorboro in November 1861. 


Hillary- 

On 9 Feb, 1863 he assumed the office of 
captain-general and govemor-in-ehief of the 
Lseward and (laribbee Islands, where he re- 
mained until 1869, when he was removed to 
Newfoundland, Entering on his duties on 
29 Sept, he remained there until 1876, when 
he retired from active service. 

Hill was appointed colonel of the 2nd 
West India regiment on 21 Nov. 1864. lie 
was nominated C.B. in 1860 and KC.M.O. 
in 1874, He died in London at 72 Sutheiv 
land Avenue, Maida -^ale, on 20 Oct. 1891. 
He was twice married: first, on 30 Nov, 
1829, to Sarah Ann, daughter of "William 
Vesoy Munnings, chief justice of the Ba- 
hamas ; and, secondly, on S Aug. 1871, to 
Louisa Gordon, daughter of John Shell 

g , 6 March 1847), chief justice of Antigua, 
e left issue by his first wife. 

[Times, 37 Oct. 1891 ; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
nities; IBlis’s Bjst. of the Gold Coast, 1893, 
pp. 217-20; Sibthorpe’s Hist of Sierra Leone, 
1881, pp. 67-8, 70-2 ; Oliver’s Hist, of Antigua, 
1804-9, vol. i. p. clvi, li. 100, iii. 319, 321; 
Prowso’s Eist, of Newfoundland, 1895, pp. 
498-600.] E. I. 0. 

HILLARY, Sib WILLIAM (1771- 
1847), founder of tho Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, born in 1771 of an old 
Wensleydale family, was the second son 
of Richard Hillary, third but eventually 
only surviving son and heir of John Tlillary 
of Birkrigg, His mother was Uannsb, 
daughter of George Wynne, His elder 
broGier Richard was a member of the House 
of Assembly in Jamaica, where be died 
unmarried in 1803. 

William HiUaiy was appointed equerry 
to the Bulce of Sussex, with whom he spent 
two years in Italy, retuming to England in 
1800 ; and, having come into large property 
both by marriage and inheritance, he, upon 
the renewal of the war with Fkance in ITO, 
raised at his own expense, end many years 
commanded, the First Essex Legion of in- 
fantry and cavalry, omountiw to 1,400 
men, the largest force then ofimred by any 
private individual for the defence of his 
country, In this cause he expended over 
20,0007., and, in consideration of this and 
other services, he was created a baronet on 
8 Nov. 1806. Three years later, owing to a 
heavy loss of prraerty in the West Indies, 
Sir "William Im Essex and settled at Fort 
Anne, near Douglas, in the Isle of Man. 
The large number of wrecks that he wit- 
nessed, culminating in 1822, when the 
government cutter "vigilance, the naval brig 
Racehorse, and many emaller vessels were 
destroyed off the Isle of Man, directed his 
attention to the question of saving life at 
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sea. In February 1828 lie issued *An 
Appeal to the British Nation on the Hu- 
manity and Policy of forming; a National 
Instil ution for the Preservotion of Lives 
and Property from Shipwreclc,’ whicli he 
dedicated to George IV. The moposal 'waa 
taken up by George Hibbert and by Thomas 
"Wilson, an inilnential city member, and on 
4 March 1824 a public meeting was con- 
vened at the London Tovern, under the 
chairmanship of the Archbishop of Oantor- 
bury (Manners-Sutton) j the kinu, the royol 
dukes, the Archbishop of York, William 
WilberforcB, and other personages signified 
their approval of the movement, and the 
Boyal National Institution for the Preser- 
vation of Life from Shipwreclc (since 1863 
the Boyal National Lifeboat Institution) 
was founded and established upon a perma- 
nent basis, with the Earl of Liverpool as 
first president. 

Beturning to the Islo of Man, Ilillary 
established in 1826 a district association, of 
which ha became president, and provided 
the four chief harbours of the island not 
only with lifeboats but also with the appa- 
ratus of Manby and Trengronse. 

Ilillary frequently wont out in the boots 
himself^ and was instrumental in saving 
many lives. In December 1827, assisted by 
his son, he aided in saving seventeen men 
from the Swedish barque Fortroindet, and 
in the same year, at the expense of six ribs 
fractured, he took a prominent part in the 
saving of the crow of the St. George. On 
29 Nov, 1830 he sot out with a crow of 
fourteen volunteers and saved sixty-two 
persons (though he nearly lost his own life 
by being washed overboard), and gained the 
Shipwreck Institution’s gold medal. In 1832 
ho planned the picturesque tower of refuge 
on St, Mary’s, or Gonistor rook, in Douglas 
Bay. lie established a sailors’ homo at 
Douglas, and was a strong advocate of the 
government building a breakwater and 
making a harbour of refuge in Douglas Bay. 
Ilia last public act was to proside at a 
meeting hold at Douglas to memorialise the 
govoi'iimont on this subject in March 1846, 
when ho had to he oarriod from his residonce 
at Fort Anne to the court houso in a chair. 
Enfeebled in body^ hut full of montol 
vigour and public spirit to the last, ho died 
at Woodvilla, near Dongloa, on 6 Jan. 1847, 
and was buriod in Douglas churchyard, 

‘ followed to tlio grave by orowda who had 
witnessed his heroism and self-dovotiou in 
'ving the lifo of the shipwrockod moriner.’ 
mavriod, first, on 21 Fob. 1800, Elisobeth 
'y, daughter and coheir of Lewis Disney 
0 of Danbury Place, Essex ; secondly, 


on SO Aug. 1813, Emma, daughter^pT^ 
Tobin of Kirkhradden in tfs Iris^nf 
By his first wife he had twin chiUrM i 
19 Nov. 1800: Aiigustus WillilfTfS’.i;® 
oeoded as second baronet and died iris-^' 
baronetcy became sxtmct; 
Elizabeth Mary, who married in 1818 
tophor Biohard of Blaokmore Priory W 
At the time of his death the inatifi 
which he had been instrumental infouS 
owned some twenty lifeboats and an ai2 
income of 8601, Its prosperity laneuialiBl 
for some years, but it was revivK 
thoroughly reoreanised m 1849, and posses^ 
nowthrso hundred boats with a teWwTf 
over 60,000/. 

nillarjr published several pamphlets, em- 
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1824. 2. ‘A Sketch of Ireland in I82l'' 

the Sources of her Evils and their 
suggested,’ 1826. 3. < Suggestions for tbs 
Occupation of the Iloly Lond by the Kniffhts 
of St. John of Joriisalem,’ l&ll. 4. 
National Importance of a greet Central 
Ilnrhour of Befuge for the Irish Sea at 
Douglas,’ 1842 (a rifaeimento of a tract 
which originally appeared at Douglas m 
1826). All of these, ns well as the Kfeloat 
‘Appeal,’ went through several editions. 

[DobroU’s Baronetage, 1866 ; ledge’s Oeaea- 
logy of the Feerogo and Baronetage, 18119, 
p. 716 ! Qont. Mag. 1B47, i, 423 ; The lifahoat, 
or Journal of tho National Shipwreck lastita- 
tion, July 1862; Timos, 6 March 1826; Book 
of tho Life-Boat, 1894, i. 160; Hnadell'a 
StorioB of tbo Life-Boat, p, 16 ; Gtattie'a He- 
moriala of the Qoodwin ^nds, 1890, p, 210; 
llarrison'e Bibliobbooa Monensis, 1876,132,187, 
147, 149, 168, 164; Biliary's Pamphlets la 
British Museum Library.] T. S. 

HINOHLIFF, THOMAS WOODBINE 
(1826 1882), president of tbo A^ina Club, 
the oldest son of Chamberlain Bunchliff of 
Loo, TCont) and his wife, Sarah Parish, siater 
of Sir "Woodbine Parish [q. v.], was bom on 
5 Dec. 1826 at 26 Park Street, Southwark, 
Hinohlifl’, after attendingtho erammaisohool 
at West llam and tho Dlaokheath proprie- 
tary Bchool, wont to Trinity College, 0am- 
bridgo, whore ho graduated oa B. A. ia 1849, 
and M.A. in 1862. In this interval the 
record in tho ‘Qraduati Cantahrigieosea’ 
shows that the spelling of the fomilyname 
had been ohangod from Hinchliire toIUnch- 
lilT. Ho was admitted a student at Lia- 
coln’s Inn on 24 April 18 19 ; was called to the 
bar, and had chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, bat 
did not praciiso. 

Ilinoliliir did much to bring mountain 



^itaWnTint^ogue- After spending the 
SS of ISSJ; 1866, and 1860 in the 
\in<. hfl nuWisIied a most attractive book, 
Months among the Alps.' Next 
war he took an active part in the foundation 
l( the Alpine Club, of which lie was the 
first honorary seorelary, and president from 
I «74 to 1877. After 1863, when he lost 
nart of his right hand through a gun acoi- 
jAnt he "wns prevented from undertaking 
difficult esciirsions, but he did not abandon 
the Alpsi for he was a lovor of their dowers 
and* scenery, and ho occasionally under- 
took more distant journeys, visiting South 
America more than once, and making a tour 
of the world. These wero described in 
'South American .Slrotches’ (1803) and 
‘Owr the Sea and Far Away ’ (1876), wliieh 
allowed the same ikcahiioss and descriptive 
power as his earlier work. Ho was also a 
t(} the Alpine Club's ‘PenJts, 
Passes, and Glaciers,’ the ‘ Alpine Journal,’ 
and periodical literature, Wliile on his way 
to the Italian lakes ho died, after a few 
Iioars’ illness, at Aix-los-Baina, on 8 May 
1882, and was buried there, A. memorial 
obelisk bearing a bronzo medallion (a copy 
of which is in 3ie rooms of the Alpine Clun) 
was erected by his friends on the flanks of 
the Gomer Orat, near the lUffelalp hotel. 

robitnnry notice, Alpine Journal, xi. 30, BQ, 
407, 488; information from Mrs. Hinohliff 
(aister-in-Uw).] T, G. B. 

HINOKS, THOMAS (1818-1809), zoo- 
losist, born at Exotor on 16 July 1818, was 
the son of William Hincks (1794-1871), 

K " Bsor of natural history at Univorsity 
ge, Toronto, and the grandson of Thomas 
Bix Hiiicka [q. v.) Edward Ilinoks [q. v.] 
and Sir EranoisHinoIcs [q.v.] were his uncles. 
He was educated at HanchesterNew College, 
York, and m-oduated B.A. at London IJni- 
versity in 1840. After holding various mini- 
sterial posts from 1889, he beoame minister 
of the Mill Hill Unitarian Chapel at Leeds 
in 1866, resigning this diargo in 1809 on 
account of the failure of his voice. Ho oftor- 
wiwda lived at Taunton, and subsequently 
for many years at Clifton. 

From an early age Hincks was a student 
of zoology. He attended the seventh meet- 
ing of the British Association at Liverpool in 
1837, He at flret dovoted himsolf to the 
study of hydrozoa, and in 1808 published 
'A History of the BritishHydroidZoophytea’ 
(London, 2 vole. 8vo), whioh at once beoame 
a standard treatise. lie then direoted almost 
all his attention to the polyzoa. He paid 
special regard to the selootion of characters 
by which to discriminate genera and families 


In 1880 he issued his ‘History of the British 
Marine Polyzoa’ (London, 2 vols. 8vo), the 
best general monograph on marlue polyzoa 
in any language. Jtliucks’s monographs 
ware tho ripe results of independent and 
accurate observation ranging over tho whole 
area of the subject treated. Most of his 
papers oppeared in tho 'Annals and Maga- 
zmo of Natural History ’ between 1861 and 
1898. 

Hincks was the friend of George James 
Allman [q. v. Suppl.], whose work was so 
closely analogous to his own, of Geomo Busk 
fq, y. Suppl.], and of Professor Eredrik Adam 
Smitt, wholhas published important works 
on the polyzoa in Swedish, lie was elected 
a fellow of tho Hoy al Society on 8 June 
1872. He diod at Clifton on 25 Jan, 1899. 
He married Elizabeth, daughter of .Tohn 
Allan of Warrington, His wifo and two 
daughters surviveu him, 

[Hatm-e, 16 Peb. 1800 ; Yearbook of the 
Boyal Society, IDOO, pp. 193-4.] E, I, 0. 

HIND, JOHN HUSSELL (1828-1896), 
astronomer, was born on 12 May 1828 at 
Nottingham, where hie father, John Hind, 
who was one of the first to introduco a 
Jacquomard loom into Nottingham, owned 
a lace factory. At the ago of twelve he 
began to observe the heavens, and became 
at sixteen a logular contributor on astro- 
nomical subjects to tho ‘ Nottingham Jour- 
nal,’ publishing besides, in an ' Atmosphorio 
Almanac,* weather predictions for 1831) and 
1840. In the latter year he wee sent to 
London os assistant to Oarpmael, a civil 
onginoer, but quickly obtained a post in 
the magnetio and meteorological depart- 
mont of the Boyal Observatory, Greenwich, 
lie took part in the first chronomotric do- 
termination of the longitude of Valencia in 
1848, and accepted, in 1844, the charge of 
the observatory founded by George Bishop 
[q. V.] in the ifogent’s Park. Thers, in tlie 
conrso of nine years, he discovered ten 
asteroids, two comets, a remarkable variable 
nebula in Taurus {Monthly Notices, xxiv. 
66), and several variable stars, including the 
temporary apparition of May 1848, Accom- 


panying William Butter Bawes [q. v.l^to 
Sweden for the total eclipse of 28 July Iwl, 
he made some interesting observations on 
tho ' rose-coloured flames’ (MetnotVs JRoyal 
Asti-on, Society, xxi. 82), and in 1868 suc- 
ceeded William Samuel Stratford [q. v.] as 
superinteiidont of the ' Nautical Almanac.’ 
He retained, however, the general direction 
of Bishop’s observatory, and transferred 
his residence to Twickenham on its removal 
thither in 1861, In 1891 he withdrew from 
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the ‘ Naut ical Almanac ’ oITipp unrlov the pro- 
visions of lite suporannuation sclicmo, anrl 
died at Twickenfinni on 23 Doc. 1896 of 
heart dispose, the promonitory symptoms of 
■which had onrly impeded his noiivities. Ilia 
grave is in Twickenham chnrchyard. lie 
married in 18-1(5, ond had aiv children. 

Hind joined tlie Iloynl Astronomical So- 
ciely on 13 Dec. 1844, acted as its foreign 
secretory 1847-67, and ns president 1880- 
1881. In 1847 and 1861 1 ’cspcctively he was 
chosen a corresponding member of the 
Soci4t4 Philomathiqne and of the Acadfimie 
des Sciences of Paris ; ho was a follow of 
the Koyal Society both of London and of 
Edinburgh, being elected to the former on 
4 JiinelBGS ; the university of Glasgow con- 
ferred upon him on honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1882, and the academies of St.Potorsburg 
and of Lund inscribed him among thoir 
associates. De was thrice the recipient of 
the Lalando prise, and gold medals were con- 
ferred upon him by the lioyal Astronomical 
Society in 186.3 (besides an equivalent testi- 
monial in 1848), by tho Itoyal Soeiotjr,! and 
by tho King of Denmark for his doloction of 
the first comet of 1847 ; and his profile 
figured on the obverse of a medal struck by 
the French Institute in 1869 to commemo- 
rate tho discovery of tho hundrodth asteroid, 
I'lie bestowal of lOOf, from tho Royal Bounty 
Fund in 1861, and of a civil list pension of 
200f. a year in 1862, moro substantially m- 
warded his services to scionce. 

Ilowroto: 1. ‘The Solar System, 'London, 
1862. 2. ‘An Introduction to Astronomy, 
to which is added an Astronomical Vocabn- 
lary,’published in Bohn’s ‘ St andard Library’ 
in J862, and in sovoral subsequent editions. 
8. ‘The Gomots; a Descriptive Trontiso. 
With a Table of all tho Oalculated Orbits,’ 
London, 1862; translated into Gorman by 
.T. 11. Mlldlor in 1864. 4. ‘Tlio Illiisirnicd 
London A slronomy,’ 1 863. Tho groat comot 
of 1566, of which ho prodiclod tho return in 
two paiiiphlots, first lor tho year 1848, then, 
porturbations being nllowod for, about 1868, 
failod to verify oitlior forecast. He, how- 
ever, BuceoBsfully traced the apparitions of 
ITallcy’s comot hack to 1 1 n.o., was a diligent 
student of Ghinoso comot ary annals, and 
computed tho orbits of forly-throo coinots, 
sswell as of many asteroids and binary stars. 
Numerous communications from him woro 
inoludod in scientifio collections, notably in 
the ‘Monthly Notiocs’ and tho ‘Astrono- 
mische Naohriolitm,’ and his letters to tho 
‘Times’ on astronomical occurronoos ap- 
nnarod at intorviils during forty years. 
Thorosults of a comparison suporvlscd by 
liim of Biirokhardt’s and Hanson’s Lunar 
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HINE, HENRY GEORGE (1811-l8fl<n 
landscape-painter, hm-n at Brighton. Siiesm 

youngest em 

of Wilhom Time, 0 native of Hampabr 
by his maiTingo with Mary Eoffey, ]S 
father was at one time coachman to lli» 
Thralo, and afterwards a coachmaster »"t 
Brighton. Tlie boy had no regular training 
in art, but 1 might himtelf to draw andpnint 
from natnvo, and waa encouraged by tie 
vicar of a noighbonring Sussex village, wlio 
had a collection of woter-colours by Copkv 
Fielding, and taught Hina to appreciate tia 
hoautios of the South Downs. He painted 
for some years in Sussex, acquiring some 
local reputation by sea-pieoos and scenes on 
the const noni- Brighton, till he went to 
London and was apprenticed as a drsuglitg. 
man to the engraver Homy Meyer [q.v.l 
On leaving Moyor he went to Rouen, wheta 
ho spoilt about two years. lie returned, that 
to Brighton, then to London, where he 
enmo a professional wood engiaver, and in 
1841 oxtoiidod his practice to drawing on 
the wood for illiistratod journals. Ebenesei 
Laiidells [q. v.], who was then prmectingthe 
publication of a laiidscnpo pcnoTicnl cailed 
' Tho Oosinornmn,’ sent JI ine 1 0 make a draw- 
ing of tho port of London on the block, A 
little comic skotch of a dustman and his 
dog, which ho drew on tho margin of the 
block, caiig:ht Lniidolls’s ovo, and the latter 
ongagcdllino ns a eontriuntor to ' Punch, ' 
the first iiiimbor of whioli had been pub- 
lishod on 17 July 1841 . Hine’s first contri- 
bution appenrod in Soptomher, and he con- 
liiiiiod to work for ‘ J’unoh’ till 1844, He 
and William Newman wore Iho chief of the 
regular artists on tho staff before Leech 
took tho lead, llino contributed little black 
comic skotohos, called ‘ hlaclcies,’ and CB^ 
toons (oight in all) to volumes iii-v. He 
also illustrated tho first ' Punch’s Almanac,’ 
Ills most remarkable oonlrihution, however, 
was the shoot of ‘Anti-Qraliom Wafers,' an 
attack upon the homo seoretaiy, Sir James 
Roherl Graham [q. v.], who caused certain 
private oorrespondonoe to he opened, in 1814, 
At tho ond of that year Illno withdrew from 
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the staff of ‘Punch’ and contributed to i 
«wral short-lived rival publications, such as 
'Puck' ‘The Great Gun,’ ‘Joe Miller the 
Younger,’ and ‘The Man in the Moon,’ as 
well as to the ‘ Illustrated London News.’ j 
4 fter a time he became heartily -weary of 


making, and devoted liimaelf once more to 
painting. As early as 1830, -while 
still livmg at Brighton, he had contributed 
to London e^ibitions, and had sent six pic- 
tores to the Royal Academy and twelve to 
the SnffoUt Street Gallery between that year 
and 1861. In 1866 he had three water- 
colours at Suffolk Street, and in 1869 an oil- 
painting, ‘Smugglers waiting for a Lu^er,’ 
attracted some attention at the Academy. 
In 1863 Hina was elected an associate of the 
Institute of Painters in Water-colours, and 
ezhibited ‘St. Paul’s from Pleat Street.’ 
He was elected a full member in 1864, and 
etliibited in the following year two Dorset- 
sbire sulnecls, ‘Durlstone Iload’ and ‘Nine 
Bartow Down.’ From that time onwards he 
mts a regular contributor to the exhibitions 
at the Institute (ainoo 1884 Royal Institute) 
of Painters in Water-colours, of which he 
iras the vice-president from 1888 to 1895. 
Soma of his more important motures were : 
‘Lawesfrom the Town Mill,’ ‘On the Downs 
naar Lewes,’ ‘ Swanoge Bay,’ ‘ Oliffs at Cnok- 
mere,' 'In Cowdray Park,’ ‘Haymaking,’ 
‘Oorfe Castle,’ ‘ Moonlight, Shoieham,’ and 
‘Mttleworth Common.’ Some of these were 
sent in 1878 to the Paris Exhibition. 

After his marriage in 1840, Hine spent 
most of his life in London or the northern 
suburbs; be resided at Higbgate from 1866 
to 1808, and at Hampstead from 1868 to the 
time of his death. He painted pictures of 
London, hut his favourite scenery was always 
that of Sussex, in which ha had been born 
and bred. He continued to paint the downs 
and the south coast with fresh charm and 
unabated force, even after he had passed his 
eightieth year, and several of his water- 
colours were exhibited at the institute in the 
year of his death, which took place at Ross- 
lyn Hill, Hampstead, on 16 March 1896. 
In 1840 he married Mary Ann, daughter of 
John Egerton, a coach-master. His style 
was founded especially on that of Copley 
Fielding. He rendered with great success 
the wide spaces and sweeping onrves of the 
downs, generally in summer or earlj autumn 
weather, in glowing sunlight or with sunset 
and twilight effects. He painted most fre- 
quently on the downs at the back of 
Brighton, and near Lewes and Eastbourne, 
or along the coast from Rottingdean to 
Cuekmero Haven. His pictures sold well, 


and enabled him to support a family of ten 
daughters and four sons. Two of his sons 
have inherited his talent for art, Mr. Harry 
nine being a well-known member of the Insti- 
tute, while Mr. AVilliam Egerton Hine became 
art master at Harrow School. 

[Magazina of Art, 1893, p. 87, article by 
Frederick Wadmore, with portrait and illnatra- 
tions; Athenmnm, 23 March 1895; Black and 
White, 23 March 1896, with portrait ; Journal 
of Becorativa Art, May 1896, with portrait; 
Spialmanp'a History of Punch, pp. 414-17 ; Mrs. 
M. E. Eing's Bound about a Brighton Coach 
Offlee, 1896; Crares's Diet, of Artists; private 
information.] 0. D. 

HIRST, THOAIAS AEOHER (1880- 
1892), mathematician, born at Heckmond- 
wike in Yorkshire on 29 April 1830, was 
the youngest son of Thomas Hirst (d. 1842), 
a woolstapler, by his wife, a daughter of 
John Oates, a blanket manufacturer of 
Heokmondwike. About 1836 his father re- 
tired from business and removed to Pield- 
liead near Wakefield. In 1840 Thomas en- 
tered the West Riding proprletsiy school 
at Wakefield, and in 1846 was articled to 
Richard Carter, a land agent and surveyor 
at Halifax. At Carter’s office he met John 
TyndoE [q. v.], who was then Carter’s prin- 
cipal assistant. Tyndall became his lifelong 
friend^ and exercised a deep influence on his 
scientific atudies. In 1849 Hirst followed 
I^dall to Marburg to study mathematics, 
p%8ics, and chemistry. After three years 
at that uuiyersity he obtained the degree of 
Fh.D. Subsequently, after spending a short 
time at Gottingen, whore be made the ac- 
quaintance of Carl Friedrich Gauss, and 
worked atmagnetism underWilhelm Eduard 
Weber, he went to Berlin, and in the session 
of 1862-3 attended lectures by Peter Gustov 
Lejenns Diriclilet, Jakob Steiner, and Fer- 
(Unand Joaokimstal. His intercourse with 
Steiner did much to determine the ultimate 
bent of bis mathematical investigations. 

In 1863 Hirst succeeded Tyndall at Queen- 
wood College in Hampshire as lecturer in 
mathematics and natural philosophy. He 
married in 1864, and resided his post on 
account of his wife's ill-he^th in 1866. He 
spent the winter of 1867-8 at Paris, attend- 
ing lectures by Michel Ghaales and Gabriel 
Lam6, and passed the following winter at 
Rome. While travelling in Italy he made 
the acquaintance of Luigi Cremona, with 
whom he became intimate. Returning to 
England in 1860 ho was appointed mathe- 
matical master of Dniversity Oollsge Sohool. 
The experience in educational methods which 
he gained there, and his experiments on 
teaching geometry apart from EucRd, led 
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him to joiii tho AsBOciatioii for the Improve- 
ment of Geometrical Teaching on its lorina- 
lion in 1871, and for the Ilrst ai'vim years 
of its oxistonoo ho iillud tho ollico of presi- 
dent. 

On C June 1861 Hirst was elect cd a follow 
of the Iloyal Society, and in 1866 of tho 
Iloyal Astronomical Society, In 1866 he 
was appointed professor of physics at Uni- 
versity Oollogo, On tho resignation of 
Augustus l)e Morgan [q. v.] in 1860, ho 
succeeded 1 0 tho professorship of pure mntho- 
rantiesj this chair ho resigned in 1870 to 
heroine assistant registrar in the university 
of London, giving up at the same time tho 
general socretaryship of tho Hritish Asso- 
ciation which ho had held for four years. 
On tho ostnhlishment of tho Hoynl Naval 
Oollogo at Greenwich in 1878 ho was ap- 
pointed director of naval studies, and ho 
oontinuod to disohargo tho duties of that 
oflleo for ton years. 

Most of Hirst's earlier papers aro dovnlod 
to researches in iiinthoiiiulical physics, but 
from 1861 ho turned his chief at tent ion to 
nui'u goomotry, Ho tooh a prominent part 
In tho founilalion of tho London Matho- 
mnlical Society in 1866, served ns its mvsi- 
deiit from 1872 to 187(1, and was n moinbor of 
its council from 1 80 i to 1883, ITispapors on 
pure geometry wore largely contributed to 
tlio proceedings of this society, Tho work 
with which his name will ho most deliniloly 
associated is contained in his papers on tho 
eorrelation of pianos and tho corrolatioii of 
space of three dimonslons, A few projiarties 
of cori'olativo planes wore proved by Ohoslos 
in his ‘ Trait fi do G6oin6trio Rupfiriouro ’ 
(Paris, 1862), but Hirst first cnnstructod tho 
theory of the oorrolalion of iihines and de- 
veloped it to n groat degree of porfeotion. 
The ovt elision of the theory of correlation to 
space of threo dimensions was adverted to 
by Ohnsles in his ‘Ajioi'fu IJistoriquo sur 
I’Oi'igino ot lo I)6veloppemunt des Mfithodes 
do la Gtiomotriu’ (Jirussols, 18?I7); but tho 
full extension was carried nut by 1 1 irst, whoso 
investigations, togothorwiththose of llndolf 
Sturm, Orumnna, and othors, havo resulted in 
substantial additions to tho theory of puro 
goomotry. In 1882 Hirst was elect nd a 
follow of tho university of London, and in 
1883 ho received a royal Inedal for his re- 
soai’ohes from tho Iloyal Society, In tho 
sanio year ill-hoalt.h compelled him to resign 
his post at Groonwich, lloreceivod a pension 
and subsequontly lived in retirement, spnnd- 
ing most of his winters abroad, Hu died in 
London on 16 Fob, ]8$)3 at 7 Oxford and 
Oambridgu ivrnnnions, ITo married in 1861 
Alina (d. 1867), youngest daughter ofSamuol 


Martin of Loiighomo, eo. DowirTTr^ 
of John Martin (1812-1876Trn 
Irish nationalist. lie was anli™' 
momher of the Oauihridso Pliil™''i"'7 

s„wv „d of »vo»i x.i“'’as 

uistitulions, ° “OWtttife 

Besides contributing papers to the 
ceedings' of the London Mathematical 
oiely, Hirst also wrote several of imnnl^ 
for the ‘ Philosophioal Transactions ’ of t£ 
Loyal Society, lie edited 'The MeehVn. 
cal rhooryof Heat' (London, 1867 gut 
Hanslated from the Gorman ot lludolf JuiZ 
Emraanueil Claiisuiei wrote a nrefa™ 
Biohavd P, Wright’s ‘Elements otPIajp 
Geometry ’ (London, 1868,12mo)i and cm 
tributod a paper ‘ oli the’CompC C 
rated _hy two Oorrolativo Planes’ to°tlie 
colleotiun of mnthemntionl papers edited bv 
‘ Mumoriam D. Chelini,’Mdim 
188] ; 8vo> ’ 

[ProB. of (ho Iloyal Sec. 1892-3. vol lii bd 
xii-^vm; Monthly Notices of tho HoyaUstm 
Roe. 1803, hii. 218-19; Biograph, 1881 n' 
262-0 ; Mon and Women of tho Timo, 

HITOHCOOK, EOBERT (/m 
1601 ),militnry writer, came of afamily nbicb 
possc'ssod lands at Aslwood and Hardaisad 
Rnokinglmmshirn, in the reign of Henry Vli 
{Vttl> Ing, posi Mortem, Henry VII, i, 355' 
of. LirsooMii, 7ftto7i7Vi//7(fl»«jWrc,iii.307,357’ 
66fA, Ho desoribod liimself ns ' gentleman 
of Oavorileld ’ in that county, and in Mnidi 
1 672 8 his title to some lands in that parish 
was tried hoforo tho court of Star Chamber 
{Aola J\ 0,, 1671-6, p. 86). Little ia known 
of his lifo hoyond what can be gathered from 
his bonks; 'ho refers to 'the skonse of a 
soldlourii that hath trailed the pike,’ and on 
20 April 1 686 he was commissioned to raises 
hundred and fifty volmileors in Buckingham- 
shire for Borvioo in the Low Oouutiies (f4. 
]68U~7, p, 80), He apologises for his lack of 
literary stylo, and admits that others writa 
with 'pleasant or wordes and sugied stde 
then I ’ (A PolUupie IHatt, pref.) ; huthsaiis 
familinr with tho courliors and politicians of 
tho day. When urging his scliems for de- 
veloping tho dshoi’ies ho relates that be eute^ 
lained al dinner, afow days hoforo parliament 
was ])rorogued in 1676, nearly nil the bur- 
gesses for tho seaport towns, and Biihmitted 
his plan to thorn. Ho also gave copies to the 
qunon, lo Loioestor, and other members of 
t ho council. Thomas nigges[q. v.]introduced 
the snlgoetin pnrliamont,hut anenrlyproro- 
gaf ion rI ojmod its further progress, 

llitehcooK’s oavliost work appears to have 
boon ‘ A lllseourso of Martial Affairs touch- 
ing tho Safeguard of the Realm, and lepnl- 
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anff of the Enemy, if any attempt of Inva- 
be made,’ -whioh he -wrote in 1671 and 
aubmitted to Elizabeth on 1 Sept. 1680. 
It is extant in Lonsd. MS. cxix. art. 3, with 
l Another Discourse by the same Person, 
concerning the Overthrow of the Enemies at 
their own Doors,’ A similar treatise is 
‘Captain Hitohoooh’s Petition and Proposal 
to the Queen for stationing some Ships of 
■VVar in the Channel to annoy Foreign Ene- 
mies and protect Friends,’ extant in Lans- 
downe MS. oxiii. 10. A fourth tract by 
Hitchcock is among Foxe’s MSS. (Zoned. 
MS. ccclxxxix.), entitled ‘ A Discourse for 
Defence against the threatened Invasion of 
the Holy League ’ (ef. Stbipd, Annals, Ji. 
ii, 368-70). None of these appear to have 
been printed, hut on New Year’s day 1580-1 
Hitchcock published his scheme for develop- 
ing the Newfoundland herring fisheries, 
with the title ' A Politique Platt for the 
Honour of the Prince, the grealo profits of 
the Publique State, reliefs of the Poore, 
preservation of the Eich, reformation of 
Boges and Idle Persons, and the wealthe of 
thousands that knowes not howe to live * 
(London, Ihon Kyngston, 1 Jan. 1680) ; pre- 
fixed are verses by tho author's brother 
Francis. Hitchooers book was commended 
W 'riioinas Mun [q.v.] in his ‘England's 
fieiSurobyForraign Trade ’ (cop. xix,), and 
Tobias Gentleman [n. v. SuppL] and John 
Keymer fq. v. SuppI.J wrote boolts develop- 
ing Hitchcock's argument. This was fol- 
lowed in 1690 by ‘ The Quintessence of 
\Vit, being a corrant comfort of conceites, 
maximos, and politicks devises, selected 
and gathered together by Francisco San- 
sovino . . . translated out of the Italian 
tong , . , ’ (Loudon, Edward Allde, S3 Oct. 
1690 ; dedicated to Ilobert Oocil, afterwards 
earl of Sohshur^. Hitchcock brought ‘ a 
second port ’ of Sansovino's work from the 
Netherlands in 1686, which ho promised to 
translate and publish, but does not seem to 
have done so. His lust work was ' The Arte 
of lYarre; being tho onely rore hooks of 
Myllitarie Profession ; drawn out of all our 
]ateandfoi‘rainsaervlce8,hy'WilliamQarrard, 
gentiemnn, who served tho King of Spoin^ in 
sH his Warres fourteen yeares, ond died 
A.p. 1687 . . . corrected and finished by 
Captain Hitchcock, anno 1691’ (London, 
1691, 4to ; dedicated to Eohert Devereux, 
earl of Essex) ; to it Hitchoock appended 
'A gencrall Proportion and order of Pro- 
vision for a Yeere ... to vicluall a Garri- 
son of one thousand Souldiours.’ 

[Hitchcock's works in Brit. Mus, Library •, 
Cockle’s Bihliogr. of Military History, 1800 ; 
authoritios cited.] A. F, P. 


HODDESDON, Sib OHRISTOPHER 
(1684-1611^ master of the Merchants Ad- 
venturers’ Company, born in 1634 (Cal. 
State Papers, Dom. 1601-3, p. 165), -was 
son of Simon Hoddesdon of Hoddesdon and 
Edgeworth, Hertfordshire, by his wife Jane, 
daughter of John Etheridge of Edgeworth. 
In a letter -written to Sir Robert Cecil in 
1602, Hoddesdon states that in 1644, when 
he was only ten years old, he ‘ came from 
Dantzig by land through all the marine towns 
except Stade and Emden, and found no Eng- 
lishman trading nor cloth to be sold but by 
the steleyard men ’ (ib. p. ICO). It was to 
developing English trade in the north-east 
of Europe that Hoddesdon devoted his life. 
In youth he was a clerk in the oiflee of Sir 
George Barnes (more correctly Barne), mer- 
chant, alderman, and in 1662 lord-mayor of 
London, whose nanddanghter he man-ied ; 
she was Alice, daughter of Alexander and 
sister of Christopher Carleill [q. v.], while 
(Sir) Francis Walsiugham wos her step- 
lathor. These rdationships explain much of 
Hoddesdon’s snbseqnent career. In May 
1663, when Richard Chancellor [q. v.] was 
sent to open up the trade with Russia, 
Hoddesdon, according to his own account, 
accompanied him. He also went with Chan- 
cellor on his second voyage in 1666, and was 
left in Russia as agent ior the company. For 
two years his headquarters were at Nijui 
Novgorod) then hs became head of the Eng- 
lish factory at Moscow, and he is mentioned 
in Jeukinson’s letter from that city dated 
18 Sept, 1669 [see Jgnjubbow, Aniuony], 
The Russia trade was exceedingly profitable, 
and Hoddesdon states that during his resi- 
dence at Moscow he ohlained 13,6442, for 
English goods which cost only- 0,6081. 

Hoddesdon returned to England in 1662 
to supervise his own businoss in London ; 
hut early in 1667 the company sent him to 
Narva to develop English trade in the 
Baltic, and Queen Elizabeth, letters dated 
16 March 1666-7, recommended him to the 
protection of tho kings of Denmark and 
Sweden, Ho took with him seven ships 
containing 11,0002, worth of cloth, kerseys, 
and salt, which he di^osed of at a profit of 
40 per cent. In 1669 he was again sent to 
Narva, whero he remained for some years 
as chief of the E^lish. faotory he had esta- 
blished there. In tho following yeor he 
asked the Russia Company to send out 
thirteen ships well armed nnder tho com- 
mand of "William Borough [q. v.], and on 
10 July following this squadron dmeated six 
Polish pirate sh^is off Tutor in the gulf of 
Finland. Hoddesdon himself wrote on- 
nonneiug this victory to Ivan IV of Russia, 
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While at Narva Iloddosdon vvas accused of 
trading on his own account instead of look- 
ing exclusively after the interests of the 
company. About 1674 ho began to be em- 
ployed by Queen Elizabeth os a financial 
agent in Germany j on 23 July 1076 ho was 
commissioned to iccoive at Heidelberg fifty 
thousand crowns duo to the queen from 
Oond6, and on 11 June 1676 he was again 
sent to Germany to raise a loan of 200,0001., 
loturning on 18 Oot. (Cal. State IMpera, 
For. 1676-7, Nos. 262, 812, 995, 11.33-6; 
WALBiNGnAu’s ‘ Diary,’ ajiud Camden /Sbo. 
Miscellany, vi. 28). In 1677 he wont to 
Hamburg with 20,0001. for Duke John Oasi- 
inir, for the levy of rcitors destined first for 
France, and afterwards for the Low Ooun- 
tries. In 1678 ho was master of the Mor- 
chants Adventurers at Hamburg. At the 
same time he continued trading on his own 
account, and on 21 Aug. 1679 ho was licensed 
‘to bring saltpetre and gunpowder from 
Hamburg’ {Acta 1\ C. 1678-80, pp. 2.19, 
300). In 1680 and 1681 lie was engaged 
in commercial negotiations on bohalf of tho 
government at Emdon and Antwerp (Cottmi 
MSS. Galba, IJ. xi. 426, 0. vii. 81, 86, 127, 
142). 

Ily tliis time Iloddosdon liad acquired a 
considerable fori line, jiart of wliich he in- 
vested in jiurchasing tho manor of Leighton 
Buzzard, liedfordslurc, and, like moat mer- 
diants of the time who become landed pro- 
prietors, ho sou|rht to improve his estates by 
enclosures, 'rhis brought him into collision 
with his tenants, and a dispute botweon 
them was ponding for many years before the 
privy council ond star chamber (Acta P. C. 
1687-8 pp. 80, 86-7, 100, and 1690 pp. ‘J18, 
810, 818). On 20 Juno 1686, writiiig from 
BiBho|>sgato Street, Iloddosdon declined an 
oilioo that had been oll'urod him by tho queen, 
unless lie might liavo an allowanee of 4(h. a 
day (Da/, Stale l‘aj)ers, Dom. 1681-90, p. 
217). Soon afterwards lio became an alder- 
man of Oambridge, which lie vopresentod in 
parliament Fobruary-April 159.3, receiving 
61. 12s. wages at tho rote of 2«. a day (O^, 
lict. M.P.i. 427 i (Jooi’Kn, Annale qf’ Ciwn- 
Iridge, ii. 621). From November 1691 to 
Novomber 1692 ho served ns shoriil' of Bed- 
fordshire {Idsts of Sheriffs, IMhO., 1898), 

Before 1600 Hoddesdon had bocomo mas- 
ter of tho Merchants Advonturors’ Oom]iany, 
and lie was a staunch defender of their 
privileges against tho infractions of them 
coulainodiulieunaes and monopolies granted 
to courtiers (Cal. AVa^sJ’a^ers, Dom. 1601-% 
pp. 100, 104). lie was knighted by James I 
ut IVhitehnll on 23 .Tiily 1608, just before 
the coronation, and died at Leighton Bius- 


zard, where he was buried nn 1 s v 1 . ^ ^ 
1011 (Addit. MS. S 7 f 
first vyife he had a son, 
committed to Walsingii 
Hoddesdon wont to Ulmburg i^SW ^ 

seems to have died vouurr. tel. Is 1 1 

had another son, Ohristopher whe 

papist. His oni; dauS 

about 1686 BirSohXffS’eW 

WMWJokshiro, and their 

Leigh, marnod Mary, Branddnnoi.. 

Lord-chnnoellorElloaiaBre^ Hoddesloa^m ** 

"S ta Ct t.?" 

[Cal. State Papers, Dom. I 68 O-I 6 I 1 ..1 
For. 1676-7: Aols of the Priiv aS V 

f. yiBilalloii of Bodfoi^lshiro (Heil.Soc! i’ 
176 ; Lipscombs Bueldnghamshiie, iii cii. 
Metealfe-s Knighls, p. ChestertM 
Lioonoos ; Tanner MS. colxxxriii. 179 mo 
nukluyts I’rinoipiill Niivigiitiona, 1689 m 
200 , 301, 426, 428; JosopliNen 
land and Biissin 1861, pp. 126-8, EhmtJ, 
Jliimbiirg nnd England iin Zoilaltor der Komian 

Ehsabotb (1800) ; Early Voy.igos and Tidrels to 

Iliissm (IlaWuyt See.) pp, hv, JOB, 218. in. 
formation from Mr, A. J, Butler; Mthoritiei 
cited.] A. P. P. 

HODGSON, BIllAN HOUSHTON 
(1800-1894), Tiidion oiviliou and orientaliit, 
born at Prostbury in Ohosliire on 1 Fob. 
J800, was the last of a succession of fear 
Brian Uodg^sous, whose united agee averaged 
more than wglity-thi-oo years. IDs latlicrvras 
a partner in tho baiiitiiig house of HewMiia, 
Mills & Oo. of Maooloslield, which feiled, 
with many others, at the beghmbg of the 
century, hut ultimately paid twenty shillings 
in the pound. Jlo was from 1814 to 18i0 
siijii'i'intondout of martollo towers on the 
coiiHl of Essex, and from 1820 to 18W hai- 
rack-juaslor in Oaiilerbury, He ulliautely 
diud in Holland in 1868, amd ninety-two. 
His mother was Oalhoiine, daughter of Wil- 
liam Houghton of Manchester and Newton 
Park, Laiicanliiro. His grondfatket’s nstet 
Margai-ot was tho wife of Boilby Porteus 
[q. v.], bishop of London. 

Brian Houghton Hodgson was the second 
child and eldost sou. His early education 
was ohlaiued at Macclesfield fflommatschool 
under David Davies, ond at Eiohmond under 
Daniel Ohorlos Delafosse, both schaolmoaters 
of repute in their day. In 1810 he was 
nominated to a writ ership in Bougalby Jam® 
Putlison, nnd was admitted to the East India 
Oorapany’s oollogo at Hailoybury. In after 
life he used to say that ho derived much 
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tonefit ftom the teaching and personal Mnd- enhanced by the peculiar composition of the 
ness of Thomas Eobert SMthua [q. v.l, then Nepalese court, which consisted (then as 
ntofessor of history^ at Ilailoybury. On his now) of a roi fainSant, while all power was 
^ival at Onlcutta in 1818 he continued his vested in the hands of a minister, himself 
oriental studies, according to the custom of only the chief oi the strongest faction in 
that time, in the college of Fort William, the state. Ministerial crises were frequent, 
deroting himself spedimy to Persian. But sometimes ending in indiscriminate massacre, 
his heiSth soon broke down, and he was and at any moment a safety-valve against 
nevei again able to lire in the plains of domestic revolution might he sought in an 
Bengal. Most fortunately he reoei ved one unprovoked invasion of the plains of India, 
of we two appointments in the hUls that It is Hodgson’s chief title to political dis- 
rate then open to a , junior civil servant, that tinction that he succeeded in persuading the 
of assistant commissioner of Kumaou. The Nepalese court to keep the peace during the 
hnatier tract of Kumaon, amid the outer anxious period of the first Afghan war. 
ranges of the Himalayas, had recently come But even so he was not able to gain tho 
under British rule, on the conclusion of the approval of Lord EUenhorough, who ds- 
Uurkha WOT in 1816, Its first British ruler trusted all ‘nolitioals,’ especial^ if they 
^ras George "William Traill, who hold the happened to ho civilians. On the ground 
post of commissioner of Kumaon continuously that Hodgson had failed to carry out his 
to twenty years and stamped his strong per- instructions to the letter. Lord EUenhorough 
eonoUty upon the administration. It was of suddenly dismissed him from the residency 
great advantage to Hodgson to serve his ap- of Nepal, and added insult to injury by 

^ prenticeship under such a man, and also in a gazetting him to the petty post of assistant 

' cUstrict adjoining the native state of Nepal, commissioner at Simla (not then the sum- 

^ which was destined to be the scene of his mer residence of the viceroy). Hodgson 

' own lifework. After he had been less than forthwith resigned the service and sailed 

two years in Kumaon, the post of assistant for England, thus terminating his official 

I resident in Nepal fell vacant, and Hodgson career for ever at the early age of forty- 

I was chosen to fill it. Henceforth, for three. 

twenty-three years (1820-43), he remained Meanwhile Hodgson had won for himself 
j at Kathmandu, the _ capital of Nepal, ae- a more permanent reputation in a very 

j duded from the active life of Indian ad- different field. From his first residence in 

- ministration, hut in a unique position to Nepal he resolved to take advantage of hie 

devote himself to study. In order to com- opportunities to studythe literature, religion, 

plete the catalogue of his services, it should and language of a country then absolutely 

M stated that m 1823 ho acted for some unknown. The ruling race of Gurkhas are 

months as deputy secretary in tho political devout Hindus, etill retaining many archaic 

' (i.e, foreign) department at Calcutta; but features of the Hindu social system. But a 

bis health again failed, and ho was glad to large proportion of the population are 

* return to Nepal in the humble capacity of Buddhists, and Nepal is in mose contact 

postmaster. In 1826 we find him again with Tibet. Hodgson’s supreme contribu- 

1 assistant resident, acting resident from 1629 tion to science is to have discovered the 

{ to 1831, hut not confirmed as resident until literature of Northern Buddhism, as pre- 

1833. served in both Sanskrit and Tibetan mauu- 

At this time the warlike Gurkhas of scripts. As early os 1628 he contributed 

Nepal were still chafing under the treaty papers on this subject to the Asiatic Society 

I imposed upon them after Sir David Ochter- of Bengal, which finoHy took shape in his 

lolly’s victories of 1816, by which they lost ‘ Illustrations of the Literature and Heligion 

large tracts of recently conquered territory, of the Buddhists ' (Serampur, 1841). It is, 

’ ana were compelled to accept a British however, upon his work os a collector rather 

I leaideut at their court. Even to the pre- than as an author that Hodgson’s fame rests. 

( sent day Nepal ranks as an independent For years he was indefatigable in acquiring 

state, outside the Indian feudatory system, origmal manuscripts, and in obtaining copies 

' and recognising China in some vague sense of others, which he proceeded to distrihuto 

as its suzerain. Hodgson’s position, there- with lavish hand among public libraries, 

fore, at Kathmandu was not the same as From Tibet he procured Wo copies of the 

that of an ordinary resident at the court of vast eucycloptBdias called the ' Kahgyur ’ 

a native state. His functions were essen- and the ‘ Stangyur,’ consisting of atoiit 

tially diplomatic, and did not include the 350 volumes in Tibetan block-printing, 

light of imposing advice with regard to the One of these copies he presented to the 

internal odministi'ation. His difficulties were college of Fort "william, the other to the 
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court of dii'RctorB of the Eiist India Oom- 
pany, Of Sanskrit manuscript s lia collootod 
moro than four liuudrod, wliieh nro now 
divided amonp' the libraries of Calcutta, 
London, and Paris. TIio portion sent to 
Paris supplied EugSne Purnouf with the 
materials for his two opooh-making works, 
whiohflrst placed the kiiowlodgoof Northern 
Buddhism on a scienlilic foundation. Biir- 
nouf ’s posthumous ' Lo Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi ’ (Paris, 18C2) is dedicated to Hodgson, 
‘comme oil foudaleur do la vfirilablo fitude 
dn Bouddhismo par les textos ot lea monu- 
ments.’ 

Hodgson’s curiosity was by no means oon- 
flned to literature and religion. lie collected 
a great mass of doonmonta relating to tlio 
history, tho administration, the trade, and 
tlio people of Nepal, for a work on that 
country which ho was fated never to write, 
'riiose arc now deposited in tho library of 
the India Oillco. 1 lo was one of the pioneem 
of sciontiilc oilinology, his monograph on 
‘Tho Koch, Bodo, and Bhiiiinl People’ 
(1817) being always roforrod to as tho 
inodol of what such 'resoareh should he. As 
a zoologist his uauvo stauda equally high. 
In the ‘Boyal ftooiuly Oatiiloguo of Bcion- 
tifle Papers’ there are no leas than 127 
entered under his name. From Nopal and 
tho uoiglihouring re|;lous he added IbO new 
species to tho avi*lauiia of India; and lie 
was the first to dosoriho thirty-iiino new 
species of mammalia, one of which (Sudoreas 
taxwolor) ranks as a now genus, By means 
of native oolluclors and artists whom ho 
trained, ho was enabled to present to the 
British Museum moro tluiu 10,000 speoi- 
meiis of birds, mnmnials, and reptiles, to- 
gether with 1,800 sheets of drawings, whioh 
are now in the rooms of tho Kuologicnl 
Society, lie also wrote on the ])h 3 'Hiool 
geograidiy of the ITiranlayas, and on tho 
to])Ogrnpriy of Tibet, with spooinl reference 
to trade routes. 

Hodgson has further left his mark on 
some Indian questions of prueticul utility. 
Cue of his uarliost otlicial reports from Nopal 
urged tho enlist ment of (Jurltlias in tho 
Indian army, and at tho crisis of I ho mutiny 
Ills iuflnenco was oxeroised with Lord Can- 
ning at Calcutta tio aocopt Sir Jaug Baha- 
durs otler of military assislnnco. Ho planted 
a lea garden in tho rosidenoy grounds at 
Katlimandu, and >vas among the first to 
advocate tho scltlemont of Europonu colo- 
nists at hill stations. On tho subj<'ct of 
cduoaiinn ho leek aliuo of his own. At tho 
limp whou Macaulay’s powerful argiinionla 
deoidod tliogoverumoiit lo prefer Kuglish lo 
tho classical languages of the east as tho 


medium for higher instadbTniT' 
issued a senes of letters in favi 
claim of tho vernaoulars. In natfeX i 
proposed the estohliahment of & nlfi 
vernacular college for mtive schoolmS 

To return to tho ohronoloeical mS 
Hodjjson’s life. Ilis resignatwn of Sf « 1 
service m 1843 was irrevocable; but af a 

loss thou a year at homo he rUved u 
return to India in a private oapaZ 
order to continue liis scientific reaearcl. " 
Ho fixed hiB residonco at Lariiline a^^ 
as he could get to hisfavouritiNepri. C 
foHihirloon years he hved the life of aiecW 
sufformg a good deal from weak kalft 
which could not abate his collecting ardom 
and his devotion lo learning. It was duiii 
this period that ho applied himself clueflv to 
ollmology. One of tfie few guests that he 
ontorlained was Sir Joseph Hooker, then en- 
gngod on n hotnnical exploration of SiWib 
In _18fiS lie rotiirnod lo England for a short 
visit, in tho course of which he met and 
married his first wife. Anno, daughter of 
aoiioml Henry Aloxanclor Scott, It was her 
iiiahiliijrto eland tho olimato that finally com. 
piled him to lonvo India in 1868. He settled 
m Olouoosl orshire, first at Hm'sley, and afte^ 
wards (1807) at Alderloy, under the Cots- 
wold hills. Ho now nltogolher abandoned 
his oriontiil stiulips, and adapted himself to 
tho lift) of a couuli'v gontlomnn, riding to 
hounds xml il sixty-eight yonrs of age. From 
1883 onwards howiulurod ontlieIuvieta,ina 
villa that ho built for hiinbelf at Mentone, 
His first wifo died in 1868, and in the second 
year of his wkloworhood ho ninriied Susan, 
ilnughtor of tho Ilov. Ohambrd Townshend 
of Berry, co. Cork, wiio survived kim. By 
neithor marriage wore there any children. 
He died in London, at 48 Dover Street, on 
23 May 1804, and was buried iu tho church- 
yard pi Aldorley. 

It is roninrkablo that Hodgson never re- 
coivod any mark of reward ii'om hie own 
government for either his official or his 
hoLoiilide Horvlcos. In 1838 he was created 
a ohevnliuT of tho legion of honour, Md 
was awarded a gold medal by the SooiStJ 
Asiatunui. In 1814 ho was eleoted a coitsr 
spoiidiiig niemher of tho Juslitul de France. 
Many learned snclotios, on the ooutinentss 
well as in England, made him on honorary 
member. In 1877 ho was oloclod n fellow 
of tho Royal Society; and in 1880 the uni- 
versity of Oxford oouferrod upon him the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. When he firstleft 
India (ill 1843) tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
had a bust made of Itini by 'T. H, Thoruyeroft, 
a duiilionto of whioh is iu the rooms of the 
J loyal Asiatic Society in London, llepro- 
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r^j^Toftto bust and of otlier porfcraita 
-jrious ages are to be found in his bio- 
rtaoliT Tbe most important of Ms nume- 
Sas T»pe« collect®^ volumes : 

1 ‘ Sts on tbo Languages, Literature, 
and Religion of Nepal and Tibet, together 
with Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, 
and Commerce of those Ommtries’ (1874); 

2 ‘ MisceUaneous Essays relating to 

Sdi«nSubjeel8,-2vols.(1880). 

fLife of Brian Houghton Hodgson, by Sir 
i^yjllinni "Wilson Hunter, London, 1896.] 

HODGSON, JOHN EVAN ' (1831- J 
1895) painter, the elder son of John Hodg- 
gon a' member of an influential Newcastle ! 
family and a Buasia merchant, was bom 
in London on 1 March 1881. At the age of 
font he was taken to St. Petersburg! but 
VESSent to England eight years later for 
his education. lie entered llugby school in 
February 1846, and on leaving school re- 
turned to St. Petersburg and entered his 
fetter's counting-house. The study of the old 
masters in the lleriuilage coUecLiou and of 
Huskin’s ‘ Modern Painters ’ induced him to 
abandon commerce for on artist’s career. 
In 1853 he came to London and entered as 
a student at the Boyal Academy. lie ex- 
hibited his first picture^ 'The Notioo of 
Ejectment,’ in 1866. This ivas followed by 
other scones of domestic life, such ae ' The 
Arrest’ (18610, ‘Elector and Candidate’ 
(1868), and ‘The German Patriot’s ‘Wife’ 
(1869). A little later he took to historical 
Bubjecls, and exhibited ‘Sir Thomas More 
and bis Daughters in Holbein’s Studio’ 
(1861), ‘ The Beturn of Drake fcom Cadiz, 
1687’ (1802), ‘The First Sight of the Ar- 
mada’ (1863), * Queen Elizabeth at Furfleet’ 

S , ‘Talcing Ilome the Bride, 1612’ 

, ‘A Jew’s Daughter accused of 
"Witchcraft in the Middle Ages’ (1860), 
‘Evensong’ (1807), ‘Off the Downs in the 
Bays of the Ocosars,’ and two domostio sub- 
jects (1868). Since 1860 Hodgson had been 
living at 6 Hill Bead, Abbey Bead, and ho 
became a member of the group known a 
little later os ‘ the St, John% "Wood sot/ of 
whiok Philip Calderon [q.v. Suppl.lwaa tho 
leader. Ajourucy to the north of Africa in 
1868 led to a change of subjects, and the first 
of bis oriental pictures, ‘ An Arab Story- 
teller,’ was exbibitedat thoBoyal Academy in 
1869. This was followed by a long series of 
pictures of life in Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunis, such as ‘An Arab Patriarch ’ (1871), 
‘The Snake Charmer ’ (1872), ‘A Tunisian 
Bird-seller ’ (1873), ‘ The Temple of Diana 
at Zaghouan’ (1876), ‘An Eastern Ques- 
tion ’and ‘Tho ]?asha’ (1878), ‘Gehazi'and 
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‘ The French Naturalist in Algiers’ (1879). 
Hodgson was elected an associate of the 
Boyal Academy on 28 Jan, 1873, and on 
academician on 18 Dec. 1879. About this 
time he painted marine subjects, such as 
‘ Homeward Bound ' (1880), ‘ 'Bound for the 
Blaclc Sea’ and ‘A Shipwrecked Sailor 
waiting for a Sail,' his diploma work, ex- 
hibiteu in 1881. He was more versatile in 
his later years, when he exhibited, among 
other works, ‘Painter and Critic,' ‘Hob- 
bema’s Country,' and ‘In the Low Countries’ 
(1882), ‘ Bobert Bums at the Plough ’ Q-887), 
and landscapes such as ‘ Bural England ’ and 
‘ Coleshill Clommon,’ He exhibited, in all, 
ninety pictures at the Boyal Academy and 
about half that number at other galleries. 

Hodgson, who was a good scholar and lin- 
guist, was appointed librarian to the Boyal 
Academy in 1882 in succession to Solomon 
Alexander Hart [q.v.], and professor of paint- 
iug later in the same year in snccesaion to 
Edward Armitage [q. v. SuppL] He dis- 
charged the duties of both oincee with zeal 
and efficiency during the remainder of his 
life, and was also of much service in orgonis- 
the winter exhibitions of old masters. 
He contributed, jointly with M!r. Frederick 
Eaton, a series of articles on the history of 
the Academy in the eighteenth century to 
the * Art Journal ’ in 1 889. He also published 
‘Academy Lectures’ in 1884, and ‘Fifty 
Years of British Art ’ on the occasion of the 
Manchester exhibition in 1887. Ho was a 
contributor to tho 'Architect' and other 
periodicals and journals. 

Hodgson died on 19 June 1896 at Tho 
Larches, Coleshill, near Amersham, Buck- 
inghamshire, where he had resided for about 
ten years. 

[Men of the Time; Times, 22 June 1896; 
Athenmum, 29 Juno 1886 ; Illustrated London 
Nows, 29 June 1806; Newcastle Chronicle, 
24 Juno 1896; Black and "White, 20 Juno 1806 
(portrait).] 0, D. 

HOGG, JABEZ (1817-1899), ophthalmic 
surgeon, the youngest son of James Hogg 
and Martha, lus wife, was bom at Ohatbam, 
whore his father was enmloyed in the royal 
doclcyord, on 4 April 1817. He was educated 
at Bochester grammar school, and in 1832 
was apprenticed for five years to a medical 
practitioner. In 1843 he published a ‘Manual 
of Photography,’ which brought him to the 
notice of the proprietors of the ‘Blustrat^ 
London News,’ Be joined the stoif of this 
periodical, and from i860 to 1866 he acted 
as editor of a series of illustrated educational 
works published by Mr. Hsrbort Ingram, In 
1846 he wos sub-editor of the ‘ Hluminated 
Magazine,’ to whi^ Hablot K. Browne and 
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John Ldcch both contrlbutud, and be oditod 
the 'Illustrated London Almanaoli’ for fifty- 
one years. 

Hogg entered as a student at tbo Ilnuto- 
rlan School of Medicine and at Olmring 
Cross Hospital in 1846, though ho was not 
admitted a member of tho_ Royal Oollogo of 
Surgeons of England until 1860. By the 
advice of George James Guthrie [q. v.] he 
devoted himself more partionlarly to the 
study of diseases of the eye, and he soon 
became proficient in the use of the ophthal- 
moscope, then newly introduced. On 1 Fob. 
1866 he was appointed at the Royal Woat- 
minsler Ophthalmic Hospital as poraonal 
assistant to Guthrie, the foundor of the 
hospital, and hero he was olecled to the 
ollice of surgeon on S Fob. 1871, a position 
he rebignod under an ago limit on 7 Juno 
1877. Ho was also ophlhalmio surgeon to 
1 lie Hospital forWomoii and Oliildron in the 
Walorloo ilridgo Road and to the masonic 
charilios. 

Ho was a vioo-prosidont of llio Medical 
Society of London in 1861- 2, and was cloctod 
a follow of the Liniioan Society in 1880. 
Ho sowed os lionoravy soorotary of tlio Royal 
Microscopical Socioly from 1807 to 1872, 
and ho was first prosidont of tho Medical 
M ierosoopical Socioty. Ho wos a urouiinout 
frouinaHOU, hoth in the craft and uroli dop'oes. 
Ho died 011 23 April 1800, niul is Imnod iu 
Koustil Groon oomolery. llo morriod, in 
1841, Mary Ann, a doughtor of Captain 
Davis of tUQ Indian navy, and in 1860 Uto 
youngest doughtor of Captain James Read. 

Hogg’s works woroi 1. ‘Tlio Doinostio 
Modical and Surgical Guido, ... to which 
is n])poiidod Advico on the Prosorvul ion of 
lloaltU at Sea,’ Loudon, 1863, 8 voj Htliodit. 
1880, 2. 'I'lloimmls of Exiiurinionlnl and 
Ruturul Philosophy,’ London, 1868, 8vo; 
now edit. 1801 ; also issued in Bohn’s ‘ Soi- 
eidifio Library,’ 8. "I'ho Mierosoopo, its 
History, Construction, and Applioalioiis,’ 
London, 1861, 8vo; 16th edit. 1808. 4. ‘A 
Praotical Manual of riiotograpliy,’ 6tli edit. 
London, 1868, ]2mo. 6. ‘Tho Ophlhnlino- 
Boopo, its Modo of Application oxplninod,’ 
London, 1868; 2nd udit, 1868. 8. 'A 

Manual of Uplithalmoscopio Surgery,’ 3rd 
edit. London, 1863, 8vo, 7. ‘Cataract oud 
its Treatment, Medical and Surgical,’ Lon- 
don, 1 800, 8vo. 8. ‘ Skin Diseases,’ Jjondon, 
1873, 8vo; 2iid edit., under tho title* A 
Parasitie or Govm Theory of Disoaso,’ Ijon- 
don, 1878, 8vo. 9. ‘ Inipairmont and Loss 
of Vision from Spinal Ooiioiission,’ London, 
1870, 8vo, 10. * Tho Cure of Oataraut nncl 
other Eyo Afibotions,’ Ijoiidon, 8vo; 1878, 
12mo ; 8rd odit. London, 1 882, 8vo. llo also 


edited the ‘ Journal ofBritiriTalrT^ 
logy,’ 1804, 8vo. ^ Oplrthalitc. 

[Lancet, 1890, i. 1203 ; aimes 2 « -i , 

ISlon imd Women of tho Time, 1891 
additional information kindlv 
T. Buiittio Gmipholl, secretary to the 
WcstmuiBtor Ophthalmic Ilospital.] 

HOGHTON, DANIEL (1770-1811 1 
miijor-gonoral, born 28 Auir. IvV ‘ 
second bon of Sir Henry Hoeliton 
baronet, of I^rfHon l^wer and^Mon®} 
Lancashire, M.P. for Preston hvlii. 1 

wife Foiiny, oldest daughter obil bS 

a director of tho Bonk of England. WitW 
passing through the lower grades he el 
ninod n majority m the 07ft (Strathsp» 
liighlaiidors) on its formation, 8 Feb DM 
After serving ns a rogimenl of marines is 
tho olumuol licet, it was disbanded in 1793 
niid ho was transforrod to tho 07tli foot ml 
12 Aug. 1706. The 07th went to S 
Domingo m 1706, and ihonoe to Jamsifain 
1708. Oil 31 Jan.' 1790 Hoghton ZC 
forrod to tho 88lh (Connaught rangers), md 
joined it in India. Tho rogiment formed 
partof tho oxpedition sent to Egypt nndn 
Bnird 111 1801, but Hoghton seems to hare 
roinaiiu'd in India, and to liave been sent 
liomt> with dosnatohos from Lord Wellesley 
in iho spring of 180-1. ' 

Ho had hi'como lieutonont-colonel in tbs 
army on 3 May 1700, and on 23 Nov. 1804 
ho was a])])oiutod lioutoiimit-oolonel of the 
iiowly raised sfcoiid battalion oftlie 8tb foot 
On 1 Jan. 1805 ho wns promoted colondln 
tho army, Jlo romniiied at home with his 
battalion till April 1810, when he wos ap- 
point od to tlio slafi' of the British fores at 
Cadiz as brigadier. Uo woapl•omotodmHo^ 
gimnral on 26 July, and in SoplomberheM 
Cadiz to join Wolliiiglon’s army in Portugal, 
lie was given tho command of the third 
brigade of tho sucoiid division imdot Stewart 
[soo Stuwamt, Sm WiliiUm], with whom 
ho had solved at Cadiz, and who had been 
his lioutonaut-coloiiol iu the 67th. 

Ill tho hattlo of Albuera (10 May 1811), 
when tho Spaniards gavo wa^ on the right, 
Sloworl’s division was hurried m to take 
thuir placo. Its loading hi'igado (Colhorne's) 
was iioarly dostroyod by a flanlt attack ot 
oavalvy, and lloghton’s brigade was depleted 
and movod up to tbo crost of tbs hill, which 
bad bocomo tho Icoy of the position. _ There 
itmniutniiiod itself for some homs against the 
6 111 Ifkoiicli corps, olovon thousand strong, its 
ihroo rogimoiits (20Ui, 67lh, nndfirst battalion 
48th) losing Ihroo-fonrths of their men. 
Hoghton himsolf was killod as ho led forward 
tho 20th. Wollingtou wrote to Lord Wei- 
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'I understand that it was impossible 
for wyhody to behave better (than he did 
fLuBhont the terrible scene, to him novel, 
hi vrhieh he was an actor. He was not only 
and collected, as he ought to have been 
tirouRhout the action, hut animated and 
anxious to a degree beyond what could have 
teen expected from his former habits, and 
the indiflerence with which he always ap- 
neared to perform the ordinajy duties of his 
Wessionj and he actually fell waving his 
Lt and cheering his brigade on to the charge' 
(Suppl Desp, vii. 134). A public monument 
TTM voted to him by parliament, and was 
placed in the north transept of St. Paul’s. 

[Gent. Mag. 1811, i. 879 .-Betham's Baronetage, 
1801 i- S9 ! Becorda of the 8tli Begiment (2nd 
edition), p. 280: WoHingtoii Bospatehes (sup- 
nleinentary), iv. 383, vi. 674; Annala of the 
PaaiiiBular Campaign*!, iii. 87 i Everard’a His- 
toiyofthe 29 th Regiment.] E. M. L. 


HOHENLOHE - LANGENBURG, 
Peikcb victor Of, CoTJHT Gxiiionnif, 
1S38-1891, [See Vicion.] 


HOLDEN, HUBERT ASHTON (182a- 
1896), classical scholar, horn in 182a, was a 
member of an old Staffordshire family. He 
was educated at Edward’s School, 

Birmingham, under Iranoia Jeune [^. v.l 
(aftarwards bishop of Peterborough), and 
Bubseouently under James Prince Lee 
[q. T.J (afterwards bishop of Manchester). 
He proceeded to Trinity College, Oamhridge, 
and in his first year of residence, 1842, 
grined the first Bell university scholarship. 
He graduated B.A. in 1846, being senior 
classic, and junior optime in the maUiemati- 
cal tripos, and was fellow of Trinity College 
ftom I8i7 to 1864; he was LL.D, in 1863. 
la 1818 he was ordained deacon, and took 

S riest’s orders in 1669. He discharged the 
uties of assistant tutor aud classical 
lecturer of his college from 1848 until 1863, 
when he was appointed vice-principal of 
dlieltenham Collego, and continued in that 
post until 1868, IVom ] 868 to 1883 ho was 
Wd-master of Queen Elisabeth’s School, 
Ipswich. In 1890 ha was appointed by the 
crown to a fellowship ol the university of 
London, in which he had been classical exa- 
miner from 1860 till 1874, and examiner 
in Greek from ] 886 till 1890. In 1892 the 
degree of Litt.I). was conferred on him by 
Dublin University, He died on 1 Dec. 1890, 
at 20 Redcliffe Square, London, in his 
seventy-fifth year, and was buried on 6 Deo, 
at B'ishgate cemetery. 

Hold cn, who was a dassical scholar of 
fine taste and full knowledge, edited a num- 
ber of classical works for students. Those 


by which he was best known are ‘ Foliorum 
Silvula : Selections for Translation into Latin 
and (Sreek Verse, chiefly from the University 
and College Examination Papers,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1862 (four parts : pt. i. 2nd ed. 1 888 ; 
pt. ii. 4th ed. 1890 ; pt. lii. Srd ed, 1864) ; 
‘Foliorum Centurias,’ 1852 (10th ed. 1888), 
a similar collection of pieces for translation 
iiito Latin and Greek prose, and ‘ Folia 
ffilvulsB, sive Ecl^es Poetanun Anglicoriim 
in_ Latinum et (drsecum converses ' (Oam- 
hridge, vol. i.’,1865 ; vol. ii. 1870), containing 
select translations, by various hands, of 
pieces from the preceding volumes. All 
these were edited for the syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, For the same 
body he edited Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis ’ (1869 ; 
0th ed. 1886; revised edition, 1898), and 
‘Pro Gnceo jPIancio Oratio ad Jndices’ 
(1881); Xenophon’a 'Cyropaicleia' (3 vols. 
1887-90) I Plutarch’s ‘ Lives of the (Iracclii’ 
(1886), ‘Lucius Cornelius Sulla' (1886), 
‘Nieias’ (1887), ‘Timoleon’ (1889), and 
‘Demosthenes’ (1893); the ‘Octavius’ of 
Minneius Felix ; the text newly revised 
from the originol manuscript (1863) ; 
‘Tlincydides, hook vii.’ (1891); the comedies 
of Aristophanes’ (1848). Holden edited 
also the following among other works for 
Macmillan’s ‘Classical Series:’ Plutarch’s 
‘Lives’ of Pericles (1894) and Themistocles 
(1881 ; Srd ed. enlarged, 1892) : Xenophon’s 
' Hieron' (1883 ; Srd ed. 1888). 

A cousin, Henry Holden, D.D. (6. 1814), 
lion, canon of Durham, edited, with Richard 
Dacre Archer Hind, ‘ Sabrinae Corolla in 
Hortulis Regim Scbolic Salopionsis cou- 
linuerimt tros Viri Floribue Lagendis ’ 
(1860 ; 4th ed. 1890), a collection of 
poetical extracts with translations into 
Latin or Greelc. 

[Men of the Time, 14th ed. 1896; Times, 
4 Dec, 1896 ; Luaid’e Cuntnhr. Grad.; Brit. Mas. 
Oat.] 0. E. H. 

HOLDEN, Sib ISAAC, hart. (1807- 
1807), inventor, born at Ilurlot, near Pais- 
loy, on 7 May 1807, was the son of Isaac 
Dfoldon, who was ^rung from a race of yeo- 
men in AUandole, Cumberland, but who 
migrated to Glasgow in 1801, and became 
headsman at the Wellington, cool pit at 
Nitshill, between Paisley and Glasgow. His 
mother, Alice Holden, Wonged to a Scots 
family named Forrest. His parents were 
very badly off, and Isaac began, to earn at 
ten as ‘draw-boy’ to two weavers in the 
district. He next entered a cotton mill, 
where he laboured fourteen hours a day, and 
then maintained a regular attendance at the 
night school. WHien Isaac was fourteen his 
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falihor managocl to give him a little more 
schooling, the family having romovotl in the 
mcantimo to Xilbarchan and Johnstono, and 
thon back to Faisloy, where he learnt Latin 
under a capable teacher. In 1828, after a 
year’s experience at shawl weaving, which 
proved too mueh for liis strength, Isaac 
loinod the echool of James Kennedy at 
Paisley, whero he soon became an assistant 
teacher, In 1820 liis father died, and he 
found his mother and a younger brother de- 
pondunt upon him. Leaving Kennedy’s 
school in .hinuary 1828 he became mathe- 
matical teacher successively at liscds, Ilud- 
dursfield, and Heading, I'liero, in Octohor 
1829, the idea of amdying sulphur to tho ox- 

S losive material that was necessary to pro- 
iico instantanoous light first occurreef to 
him. The idea was oiroulated hy him with- 
out any rosorvo, and shortly afterwards fric- 
tion matches or lucifors came into common 
1180 . Many years later Holden claimed tlio 
invention, hut ho did so with modesty and 
rosorvo, and it cannot he said that his claim 
has boon established. In b’ohi'uary 189J ho 
virtually abandoned his elaiui to iniority in 
favour of John Walkor (1781 ?-18ij9) [(^. v.l 
of Stocktnn-on-'l’oos, though ho still olaimod 
oomjilole iudopendeuoo for his invention 
(made two years and six months after tho 
first record of the sale of ‘friction lights’ in 
Walker's day-hook), In.Tuno 1880 lloldon 
roturnod from Heading to Glasgow, mid ho 
seems for a time to Imvo ehurishod tho idea 
of ontoring tho Wesleyan ministry, but an 
accident dotorminod bis career in another di- 
rection, fn Novomhor 1 880 ho was strongly 
recomraeudod by somo friends for tho post 
of bookkuonor in tho old-ostahlisUcd linn of 1 
Townend ilrotliors, worsted inauufaoturors 
of Oiillingworth, near I ling] oy, in Yorkshiro. 
IToldon iiromptly sold tho goodwill of tho 
sohuol ho Wits about to set uj), abandonud 
tho idea of iho ministry, and sot out for his 
now post, devol ing Iilmself for ovur sixlooii 
years with tho ntmust energy to tho iiilo- 
rosts of tho ’J'owiieiuls, iu whoso servieu his 
iuvuntlvo fuouUies had full Ho was 

ropidly movod from tho couuUng-houso to 
tho mill; his aiiplicalion to tho work was 
intonse, and ho was soon moditating tho 
aiiplieatioii of macluuo power to tho various 
oporal ions of wool-combing. Tlio Townonds, 
liowovor, wore averse from acquiring oxdu- 
aivo rights, and they wore unwilling to aid 
him in palonting his squaro-moliou wool- 
oonihor, which was his most important iii- 
vontion. Whon they took up tho samo 
attitudo with regard to his nowprouoss for 
manufacturing gouamio yarns in i&LC), Uol- 
don left thorn, and bocamo associatod with 


anothor inventor, Samuel CuSiSlr' 
afterwards first baron MashoT^T^'®- 
junetion with him, having obtnm'ea ft .?“■ 
lor a new mothod of carding and S'” 

7 Oofs 1817), and havinff brouffkt tlm ^ * 
machmory as near perlotion^as 
Holden opened a largo fabrique at 8t d! '’ 
near Paris, m 1818. Iu 1861 Holden 
cmitratod his biniiiess at Bradford 
rapidly bocamo the largeatwool-coiabinl!' 


cem in tho world, counting over £ 
millions ol lleeces yearly, brnnehing 0 ^ 
at Oroix, near Honbaix, tmd at RheiaS Z 
omployiiig over four thousand peisom. ’S 
foreign ostablmhments were minaeedmZ 
mam by hie son and son-in-law. Sme mi 
doii,Orotbersi but Holden iZSoS 
Ills ludiislvy, and amassed an enormous fo 
tune, becoming widely known os a aJj 
om]iloyor and a mnniliceiit patron. He 
mained a devout Wesleyan, and in ISK k 
ontuved pavliiiinunt for Knaresboiougli 03 , 
siipxHii'tor of (-rladstone. Ho lost hia seat in 
foS’ Keighley division fioffl 

1882 until his retirement from politics ia 
1805. lie was created a baronet by GIsd- 
stone on 1 July 1808, As hegrewolte 
lloldon bi'camo a valetudinarian, and studirf 
longevity ns an art with all his old assiduity 
The essential things ho regarded to be S 
air, fruit, and oxoroiso. In order to ensUs 
hi 8 wife to talio walking exeitaso in bud 
wonUior, lie erootod an enormous winter 

f ardon at u coel of 130,000f. at Oakwortb 
lonse, near Keighley, where he also fitted 
up a Tiirldsli hut li, In regard to diet be was 
oxt roinoly imiictilious. lake Wesley, whose 
' Not oral I’liilosoiiliy ' ho studied as a bw, 
ho miw iu farinaeuons food a thing to Bo 
avuidud hy the oldovly. ‘ I lake for break- 
fast,’ he said, ' one baked apple, one orange, 
twuuty grapes, and a biscuit mads from 
bimaniis. Hy midday moiil consists of about 
tliruo oiiiiees of boof, mutton, or fisb,witk 
now luid again 11 half cupful of soup. Tor 
HU])])ur [ repeat ray brealifast menu.’ TBs 
orange was his favourite fiult, Wias ks 
usoliewod ; hut on returning from the Honse 
of Gomiuuns to Queen Anno Mansions Bs 
hud a tumbler of liol, whisky and water. He 
look no drink with his food, which obbged 
him to masticate well. He smoked two or 
three cigars a day, a practice which ks 
olaimod to bo hono (icial. But for the whisky 
and cigars ho was regarded by enthusiasts 
of Boll-holp as tv uiodol which not evea 
Dr. y miles could have improved upon,_ Sir 
[saao xotiihw’d liis hoallii ond his faculties to 
tho very last, dying in Ills ninety-first year, 
at his seat of Oakworth, on 18 Aug. 1897. 
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He married, first, in 1882, Marion {d. 184p, 
jnugliter of Angus Love of Paisley ; secondly, 
in ]»30, Sarah (rf. 1890), daughter of John 
SuLdcu of Keighley. Tiy his first -wife he 
Wt Sir Ancua Holden, M.P., the socond 
bawnet, anofliei-son, and two daughters. 


fTimes, Daily Chronicle, and Daily News, 
14 Aug. 1897; London Society, nxv. 2.31; 
Debrett's Baronotago, 1807, p. 29fi . Edwivids’s 
Furtunes made in Biisinoss, Eopertory of Arts, 
273 ; Pr.itt’s People of the Period j informa- 
tion” tindly gi'en hy Dr. W. A. Bone of Owens 
College.] T. S. 


hollond or HOLLAND, JOHN 
(■/?. 168S-H169), navnl writer, entered the 
Img's service about 1624 {Biaemrxes, p. 3) 
B 9 derk to Oaptain Joshua Downing, who 
resided at Chatham as assistant to the com- 
missioners of the navy (of. Cal State Papers, 
Bom. 1626-6 p. 480, 1027-8 p. 186, 1628-9 
p. 4B4 1 Hist, MSS. Ootnm. 12th Rep. i. 870). 
Holland succepded Konriclc Bdishury as pay- 
master of the navy heforo 1636 ( Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1686, p. 2). In Ootohar 1636 
the Earl of Northumberland, admiral of the 
shipmoneyfieet, accused Hollond in a state- 
meat of abuses in tho navy (HoitOND, Dis- 
eourses, appendix) of benefiting hy corrupt 
commissions. Hollond pleaded prescription 
I at thirty years past ’ (il, m, 394, 398). The 
special practice was prohibited by an order 
in council dated 16 March 1636-7 (id. p. 404), 
bnt the paymaster was not otherwise cen- 
siued. He was still occupying his post 
when the ‘First Discourse of the Navy’ 
was written, in 1038 (p. 06), and it is quite 
possible that he retained it until the out- 
break of the civil war, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was selling timber and plank to 
the government for the use of the navy in 
September 1630 (Cal. State Papei's, Dom. 
1019, p. 626). 

■When the control of the navy passed to 
the parliament the functions of the principal 
officers other than the treasurer wore trans- 
ferred to a body of three commissioners ap- 
pointed by an ordinance of 16 Sept. 1642, to 
serve at a salary of 200/, ayear oaoh (Corn- 
moni Journals, iv. 390). Jki those Hollond 
was soon afterwards added. He continued 
to act in this capacity until 1646 or 1646, 
when he rpsiguod and reverted teiupornrily 
to the timber trade (JDiseourses, p. 312). By 
an act of 16 Jan. 1648-0 Hollond was made 
a member of a ‘ oommitteo of merchants for 
the regulation of the navy and customs,’ 
by purging the administration of royalists, 
untrustworthy ofiicialB, and 'umisoful places ’ 
fiSooBEiri, ii. 1). Afterwards, by the good 
offices of the ‘ commiUeo of merchants/ he 


was promoted to be surveyor of the navy 
in succession to Sir WiUiam Batten [q. v.] 
(Discourses, p. 121). His salary of 300/. a 
year dates from 16 Feb. 16 18-9 (Pipe OJice 
Deelared Accounts, Roll 2287). 
i Hollond soon fell out with the ‘ com- 
mittee of merchants ’ (cf. Second Discourse, 
pp. 120-4). As a member of the parlia- 
ment’s new commission of the navy ne sat 
his face vigorously against corruption in 
appointments and contracts, and drew on 
himself much UMopiilarity (Cal. State 
Papers, _Dom. lClff-6S, passim ; cf. Pepy~ 
Sinn Miscellanies, hi. 882). On 29 Dec, 
1662 he was discharged from his place as 
commissioner (Commons’ Journals, vii. 237 ; 
Discourses, p. 290 ; Cal. State Papers, Dom. 

1662-8, p. 

Holding thenceforth no post in the navy, 
ha gave up his oiBcial residence at Tower 
Hill (Cal, State Papers, Dom. 1063-4, p, 
216), and sottled at Deptford, where he en- 
gaged once more in the timber trade (ii. 
1062-8 p. 618, 1666-7 p. 479), After the 
Restoration Pepys noticed him as the author 
of a project for restoring depreciated sea- 
men’s tickets to their full value (Diary, 
SO Nov. 1660), He was at that time secre- 
tary to Sir George Carteret, troasurer of the 
navy (ib. 'Wheatley’s note). His connection 
with Deptford was maintained in his later 
life. In August 1606 his daughter Mabel 
died thei'e of the plague, ond in December 
1670 another daughter, Mary, was hurled 
there. His widow w'us also hurled there on 
28 Feb. 1691-2, The registers give no 
reference to his own death. 

HoUond’s ‘ First Discourse of the Navy,’ 
dated 1038, treats of the administration of 
tho navy by the principal oificers under the 
three heads wages, victuals, and stores, and 
exposes various abuses connected with each. 
The ‘ Second Disooiurse of the Navy,’ dated 
1850, appears from internal evidence to have 
been written under the Protectorate, per- 
haps as early as 1666 or 1667, ond to have 
been revised in 1659. The dedication to 
James, duke of York, is dated 1661, and it 
is not unlikely that the ‘Discourse’ was 
used as a bid for office under the restored 
monarchy. The ‘ Second Discourse ’ deals 
with the same subjects as the ‘ First,’ hut 
the treatment is much fuller, and the abuses 
exposed are for the most part different. 
There is also a remarkable improvement in 
the writer’s literary style. Somud Pepys, 
in the ‘ Diary ’ (26 July 1602 and 19 March 
1669), speoks of the ‘Discourses’ in the 
highest terms. Sir William Penn described 
the ‘ Fh'st Discourse ’ os ‘ writ by an able 
hand . . . and moat fit to he read, and in 
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the most material parts to ho the measure 
of thoso that woiiltt perloot thomsolvos in 
nnvol affairs ’ (Sloane MS. 323SJ). _ 

Hollond’s ‘ xirst and Second Discourses/ 
with Sir Dohort Slyngeshio’s ‘Disoourso of 
the Navy ’ appended, have been printed in 
vol. vii. of the puhlications of the Navy 
Itecords Socloty from tnanusoripts in the 
Popysian Library at Magdalene Oolloge, 
Oambridge. An account of the other ao- 
cossible manuscripts is given in the inlro- 
dnotion 1 0 that volume. Ilollond’s paper of 
9 Aug. 10C2, against ‘ permitting the master 
shipwright to hoop a private yard,’ is to bo 
found among the state papers (Cal, State 
Papers, Dom. lGCl-2, p. 362), and there is 
also a copy among the I’l'pysian MSS. {Mia- 
cellanies, i'ii. 3S2). 

[irollond's Discoursoa of tlie Navy, od. J. K. 
Tanner fur the Navy itocorcls Sorloty, 1890, 
vol. vii.] J. It. T. 

HOLLOWAY, Sxxt OTIAULES (1749- 
1827), major-goueral royal ongineers, was 
born on Iv April 1740. On attaining the 
ago of fifteen ho entered the drawing room 
of the board of ordnaueu at the Towor of 
London (7 J<’ob. 1764), and in 1772 went to 
Portsmouth to assist the commanding royal 
engineer with the plans of the now fortillca- 
tious. On 10 Jan. 1770 ho roooivod a oom- 
mission as soeoud lioutuuantiu tho royal on- 

S ineers. His furthor commissions wero 

aledi lioutonimt, 1 Jan. 1783; captain 
lieutenant, 10 Jon, 1793; enptiun, 3L Doc. 
1796 ; brevet major,! Jan. 1801 ; lieutenanU' 
colonel, 20 July 1804; colonel,! May 1811; 
major-general, 4 Juno 1814. 

In 1777 Holloway wont to Gibraltar, ar- 
riving tlioro on 17 Sept. During tlio ilrst part 
of the culebratod siugu of Oi bruit ar, wliicli 
begun in tlie summer of 1779, liu was stall’ 
ollicor to tho chiof ongineor, (Jolonel (after- 
wards General Sir) William Groeu [a, v.], as 
well as adjutant of tliu engineors and of the 
artilicer company. On 17 April 1781 ho 
was mado hrigauo major, and whoii Greou 
became a mnjor-goneral ho was appointed his 
aidu-do-ciunp on 13 Get, 1782, On 4 Jan, 
1 783 ho was sovoroly woundod by tho sxdintor 
of a sholl from tiio unomy’s mortar boats. 
During tho siogu ho was iudofatigahlu in his 
exertiuns and Jeopt a diary of his doings, 
wliich fills throo folio volumos, and is in tho 
possession of tlio family, lioforo his return 
to linglaud on 7 Juno 1783 tho govornor, 
Sir Qoorgu AugnsUis Eliott, afterwards Lord 
lloathiieid [q. v.], thankod him on parado in 
tlio presenco of tho garrison for his aurvicos 
during tho siege, Ilo ilgnrod in tho pioturo 
of tho principal ollloors serving in tlie siogu 
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William Hoy [q. v.], and for three S 
sisUid him m Eis survey triaugulfttioMlt 

tho Hounslow base to the Kentish coXi 
m connecting the English vrith theK 
system of triangulation in 1787 ,, 

next ton years he was employed i’n the .rf 
nary duties oMns corps in the 
Thiimea, and Woolwich militury d£?' 

and was also particularlyongagedinstrenS 

oiling tho Tower of London in 1792, 

In October 1708 Holloway was selected t 
ho commanding royal engineer and seem 
in command with the local rank of maiwTf 
a military mission under Brigadier-v^eid 
f oorgo Eroduno Koehler [q. v.] to aSZ 
I iirks in the reorgonieation of their anm 
liu loft Ijondon with the mission on 3 d/’’ 
and on tho 24th was shijiwreoked among tb 

ioo at tho mouth of tho Elba. The miauia 
was rosciiod and travelled across the con- 
tiuont to Oonstautittople, whore it anived m 
28 March 1799. In Juno, in conimictio!! 
with Major Iloberl Hope of the rovd m- 
tillory, Holloway reported upon the fo«i£. 
cations of tho Dardiinollss and the defente 
works necessary for tho hotter seourity of 
that passage, and of Tonedos and tdie gulf of 
Saros. Tho report was approved and tin 
works wore commencod. 

On 2 .July 1800 the British mission joined 
tho Ottoinaii army ui Syrio under the grand 
visior. It was oucampod at Jaffa after ig. 
tiring from Egypt, and, at tho grand viiiei's 
request, Holloway ontronchedtne camp and 
designed additiutial dufonces for Jaffa, wUeh 
wore at oiico put in hand, A vimlent 
attack of plague towards the end of the year 
caused great mortality, and oartied off 
Kueliler on 20 Dec. Thu command of the 
mission llion dovolvod upon Holloway, who 
recoivud tho local rank of lloutenaitt.colonel 
from 1 Jail, 1801, when ho also obtained his 
hrovot majority. Early in the followmg 
month, tho ])luguu having ceased, the Tathiah 
army advanced and, after crossing the desert, 
came in contact with a superior Fieneh 
furco under Goneral Bolliiird in May. Al- 
though nominally tho Turkish army was 
commanded by tho grand vhsier, nolWay 
practically commanded it, both in theadvaace 
from Jalla and at tho battle of El Hanks oa 
16 May, Tho 6ght lasted for seven hours, 
when tho lEVoncli woro defeated and feUbaek, 
Un 12 J uly Holloway uutored Oaiio with the 
mission, which remaniod there until 18 Feh, 
1802. Tho mission roturuod home in charge 
of hfajor (afterwards Sir) Hiohard FletdiK 
[q, v.J, royal onginoora, and Holloway weut 
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to Alexandria. Later he visited Oonstanti- 
nonle and Vienna on his return to England, 
2re he arrived on 12 July. For hia ser- 
rices with the Turkish army, of which Lord 
■niffin the British ambassador at Oonstanli- 
Bonle,’ wrote in the liighest terms tee 
.lu^nftteh. Wiison’s Mist, of the British JELv- 
Stion to Mffypt, iu 2U, 1803, 8vo), 
Holloway, who had been invested by the 
saltan ^h a pelisse on five different occa- 
sions and presented with a gold medal in 
November 1801, was knighted on 2 Feb. 
1803i 

In Mareh 1808 he took up the post of 
commanding royal engineer of the Cork dis- 
trict, and was active in carrying out works 
of defence in Cork harbour. On 26 July 
1805 he was appointed a momber of a com- 
nuttee upon a permanent system of defence 
for Ireland and also of the engineer com- 
mittee at the Tower of London. He was 
nominated commanding royal engineer at 
Gibraltar on 80 Jan. 1807, where ho arrived 
on 18 Bapt. He kept another diary during 
his stay, which in seven qiiarto volumes of 
manuscript is in the possession of the family. 
Its copious references to tho frequently 
changing oilicera of tho garrison, and the 
narrative of doily routine ore of interest 
chiefly to the military antiquary. 

In 1800 Holloway reported on the de- 
fences of Oadiz, Ceuta, Algeciras, &o., and 
in the following year, with the consent of 
the Spanish authorities, he demolished by 
mines the Spanish forts and linos in front 
of the fortress on the north of the neutral 
ground of the Gibraltar isthmus to prevent 
their use by the French. 

In 1813 and 1814 n malignant fever ragod 
in the garrison with alarming fatality. 
Holloway and all hie household wore ill. 
His son Charles, a lieutenant in the royal 
artillery, died on 19 Cot, 1813, and his 
daughter, Helen Smith, the wife of an officer 
of the garrison, on the 22ud, and he loet 
three servants. He returned to England in 
September 1817, and retired from the army 
in 1824. He settled down at Devon^rt, 
where he died at Stoke Cottage on 4 Jan, 
1827, 

He married Helen Mary (d. 11 April 1798), 
second daughter of Qoneral Sir William 
Green [q. v.], by whom ha had several chil- 
dren besides those already mentioned. 

His eldest son, Whliam Outubbbt En- 
raiNSioini-HoLnowAY (1787-1860), bom on 
1 May 1787, after passing through the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, _ ohtaiued a 
commission as second lieutenant in the royal 
enginsets on 1 Jan. 1804. His further com- 
missions were dated : lieutenant 1 March 


1806, second captain 24 June 1809, captain 
81 J uly 1813, brevet uwor 21 June 1817, 
lieutenant-colonel 20 Feb. 1828, colonel 
23 Nov. 1841. After serving under bis 
father at Cork harbour ho went in December 
1807 to Madeha, then in British occupation, 
and spent one year there. He was then 
employed in the eastern military district at 
home, and went to the peninsular war early 
in 1810. He served in the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and in various operations of the 
campaign, including tho final siege of 
Badajos, where he was shot through the body 
after having gained the parapet of Fort 
Ficurina in the successful assault of 25 March 
1612. Aftor a visit to his father at Gibraltar 
be returned to England in August, For his 
services in the peninsula he received the 
silver medal and clasp for Badajos, a brevet 
majority, and a pension for bis wound. 
After serving in Wales, the Isle of Man, and 
the eastern military district, he went in Oc- 
tober 1818 to the Cape of Good Hops as 
commanding royal engineer, and rendered 
good service in the Halfir troubles of 1819 
and later, and executed some useful surveys 
duringr the thirteen years be spent there. 
For his services, on bis return to England, 
he was made a companion of the order of the 
Bath on 26 Sept. 1831. He was sent on 
particular service to Ireland in 1833, was 
commanding royal engineer in Canada from 
April 1843 to August 1849, and in the western 
military district until his death at Plymouth 
citadel on 4 Sept, 1860. He was buried in 
Plymouth cemetery, where a monument to 
his memory was erected Iw his widow. He 
married Amelia (d. 12 July 1874), second 
daughter and coheir of Captain Thomas 
Elphinstone, HN,, brother of Sir Howard 
Elphinetone, first baronet, He took the 
surname of Elpliinstone in addition to and 
before that of Holloway (Zond. Oax. 26 Feb, 
1826). 

[Royal Engineers’ Records; Despatehea ; Army 
Lists ; Bnrke'a Baronetage ; Holloway's Diaries ; 
Royal Military Calendar, 1820; Histories of 
tho Siege of Gibraltar by AnseU, Brinkimter, 
D'Areon, Monn, &o.; 'W, ‘Wittninn’s Travels in 
Turkey, 1802 ; Jones’s Sieges in Spain ; Wilbou’s 
British Expedition to Egypt,] R. IT. V. 

HOOPPELL, ROBERT ELI (1833- 
1896), antiquary, bom in the parish of St. 
Mery, Rotherhithe, Surrey, on 30 Jan. 1883, 
was the son of John Eli and Mary Ann Hoop- 
pell. He was educated at Quean Elizabeth’s 
free grammar school, St. Olave'e, South- 
wark, and was admitted sizar at St. Jolm's 
College, Cambridge, on 80 June 1861. Ho 
was also a soholor of the college. In 1865 
he graduated B.A., being fortieth wrangler 
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in the matliematicnl tripos, and in 1856 lio 
olitainrd a first-class in moral scicnco. IIo 
proceeded M.A. in 1858, LL.D. in 1865, 
and was admitted ad oundem at Durham. 

From 1866 to 1861 Hooppcll was second 
and mathematical master at Duaumaris 
grammar school. He was ordained deacon 
in 1867, and priest in 1869, and from 1859 
to 1801 he served as English chaplain at 
Menai Bridge, Un the foundation at South 
Shioids in 1801 of Dr. Winterhottom's nauti- 
cal college ho was appointed the first hood 
master, and ho remained in that position until 
1876, wlien he was instituted to the rectory 
of Byers Green, co. Durham. For tho last 
year or two of his life ha was in delicate 
health, and wintered at Bournoraonth. llo 
died at tho Burlington, Oxford lload, in that 
town on 23 Aug. 1896, and was buried in 
Bournemouth cemetery. He marriod at 
Broxboiirno, Ilertfordshiro, on 20iTuno 1866, 
Margaret, daughter of Samuel and Elizabeth 
ILooppoll of Fishloigh, Devonshire j she sur- 
vived liim with two sons and ono daughter. 

Hooppoll served on tho committee which 
superintended tho excavation of tho Human 
camp at South Shields. Ilia paper on tho 
disflovorioa there {Nafitral History Transac- 
tions of Northumberland, vii. 126-‘12) was 
tho prelude to a lecture^ published in 1879, 
on ‘ Vinovium, the buried Homan Oity at 
Binohoslor,’ between Bishop Aucldand and 
Byers Green, and in 1801 ‘ Vinovia, a buried 
Homan City,’ with thirty-eight illustrations, 
Tho substance of this troatiso appeared in 
the journal of tho British Arcuroological 
Association, and ho ooulribulod to tho same 
journal for 1896 a paper on ‘ Homan Man- 
cliest’or and tho Hoads to and from it.’ 
From 1877 he rend papers on tho names of 
Homan stations before tho Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries, ond ho contributed to tho 
’ Archieologia A'lliana’ and tho ‘Illustrated 
Arehirnlngjst.’ Ills address, as xu'usidonl of 
tho Tynosido Naturolislis’ Field Club, is in 
tho ‘ Natural History Transactions of Norlh- 
uinbnrland,’vii. 187-206, and after his death 
there was published in 1898 a volume en- 
titled ‘Hambies of an Antiquary,' boing a 
series of papers sent by him to the ‘New- 
castle Oourant’ in 1880 and 1881, chiefly 
on tho antiquities of Northumberland and 
Durham, 

Jlooppull also published, in addition to 
severnl single sermons, ‘Heason and Ho- 
ligion, or tho leading Doctrines of Ohristi- 
anil y,’ 1867 ; 2nd od, 1 805 ) and ‘ Matorialism, 
Ims it any real Foundation in Science P ’ 
2nd od. 1874. 

[ihrariial Arohaiol, Assoc. 1 806, p. 280 j Proc. 
of 80c. of Antiquorios, Nowoiisuo-upon-Tyno, 


vii. 184, 141, 148, 160 (-mfli ^ 

Nowciistlo Oourant, 31 Aue 
information frani R. F. .Scott cso 
.rolm-s Coll., Oamb., and 

HOPKINSON, JOHN 
oloolnoal engineer eldest son of JohnTl™ 
Icinson, moohttnical engineer, was hn™ ^ 
27 July 1819 at Manchester.’ He Cl! 
catod under 0. -Willmoro nt QueemS' 
Hampshire, In 1866 he beoaiMasS; 
nt Owens College, Manchester, and in S 
gamed n Whitworth scholarship. Heatudi ,1 
malliomatics mulor Professor Bntker «* 
Owens, and, acting under the nrofeW, 
advice, entered for andwonaminorscLok- 
ship ot Trinity College, Cambridge, in I® 
At Cambridge ho devoted himself to maths! 
nmlips ns his chief study, under Dr. Routh 
and in 1871 ho became senior wrangler and 
suhsoquoutly Smith’s prizeman. Wluiein 
residence at Cambridge ho proceeded to t 
degree in soionoo in tho university of Lon- 
don (D.So. 1871). Shortly after his tito 

ho was elected a fellow of Trinity Collcm 

Cambridge. In 1871 he entered his fntha's 
works, and in 1872 ho became manager and 
engineer in tho lighthouse and optiMl de- 
partment of Messrs. Ohimcellrotheta of Bii- 
mingham. In 1874 ho invented the noun 
flash system for enabling mariners to iiirtin. 

f iiisli ono light from another, the flashes in 
is Bvstom being of varying length and sepa- 
ratocl by varying intorvafs of darkness as 
ohoractorising tho lights more distinctly. 
His gi'oat mathematical abilities proved to 
bo of tho utmost value to him in this optical 
work, and later on in his electrical work. 
His views ns to tho relation of mathematics 
to engineering wore fully sot forth in Ids 
‘.Tamos Forrest ’ leolnre delivered at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1804 (Pme, 
Inst, Oivil JSngineers, cxviii. 3S0). 

Stimulated by tho publication of James 
Clerk Maxwell’s [q.v.] ‘Electricity and Mag- 
netism ’ in 1B7B, and on the advice of 
William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin), he 
carried out in 1 870-7 a valuable aeries ot 
experiments on the residual ohorge of the 
Leyden jar, and on the electrostatic capacity 
ofglnss. The results of those researchesiveie 
published in four papers in the ‘Philosophical 
Wusaolions’ of the Hoyol Sooiety (1876- 
1881), and ho worked continuously on this 
subject almost up to tho time of his death, 
the last paper ho pulilished on the question 
being ono on ‘ The Capacity and llcaidual 
Ohnrgo of Diolectrics as aflbetod byTompera- 
turo and Time ’ (Phil, Trans. 1897). 

In ] 878 ho resigned his post witli Mesas. 
Chanco Brothers and sot up as a consulting 
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eiufineer in London, and in the same year 
was elected a fellow of the Eoyal Society, 
set^gon the council 1886-7 and 1891-3. 
He continued to not as scientific adviser to 
Messrs- Chance Brothers, and was also fre- 
quently engaged as an expert witness in 
uatent cases. 

* Ilje Paris exhibition of 1881 brought into 
rfreat prominence electric lighting an deleotrio 
transmission of power, and in this exhibition 
Hopkinson showed an alternate _ current 
dinamo of a new type, and a hoist with 
reversible motor. Two important papers 
from his pen in 1879 and 1880 were read 
before the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers; in these papers he endeavoured to 
elucidate the theory of the dynamo machine, 
and he introduced for the first time the 
notion of the characteristic curve CProc. Inst. 
Meeh. Enffineers, 1879-80). In 1882 he took 
out his well-known patent for the three- wire 
system of distributing electricity. In 1883, 
in an address delivered before the Inatitiilian 
of Civil Engineers, entitled 'Some Points in 
Electrie Lighting ’ (Inst, of Civil Engineers’ 
lectures on ‘ The Practical Application of 
Electricity ’), he described his first important 
unprovsmentsin the dynamo ,* hut the gene- 
ral solution of the problem involved was 
not given to the world until the publication 
of ajointpaper hy Ilopkmson and his brother, 
Edward Ilopkinson, in 1886 {Phil. Trans. 
It86). In this paper the first portion was 
devoted to tbs conetruction of the charac- 
teristio curve for a machine of given dimen- 
sions, and the second half to a description of 
actual experiments on a dynamo to verify the 
theories set forth in the first part, and to on 
investigation into the causes of any discre- 
pancies. This paper was undoubtedly the 
most important publication by Hopkinson on 
the practical applications of electricity, and 
was the foundation of the accurate design 
of dynamos in accordance with theory, 

In 1890 he was appointed professor of 
electrical engineering and head of the Sie- 
mens Laboratory at King's College, London. 
Though he did no actuafteaching in connec- 
tion with this post, it gave him the neces- 
sary facilities for carrying on his researches 
on the dynamo, and his direction of the 
laboratory was of great value in stimulating 
the students, and providing advanced stu- 
dents with suggestions for researches. In 
this work he was assisted by Mr. E. Wilson, 
and a number of papers were published in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Boyol 
Society* on their joint experimeate on the 
effect of armature reaction, on the efficiency 
of transformers, and on alternating currents 
{Phil. Trans. 1804-6). 
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In 1885 he published the results of a series 
of experiments on the magnetic properties of 
iron, and for his researches in this subject he 
was awarded in 1890 a Royal Society medal. 

It was not until 1691 that Hopkinson had 
an opportunity of carrying out any construc- 
tive engineering of importance outside the 
field of lighthouse work. In that year he 
was appointed by the corporation of the 
city of Manchester as their adviser on the 
electric lighting of the city, and he acted as 
consulting engineer during the carrying out 
of the work ; from 1898 he was also con- 
sulting engineer to the corporations of Leeds, 
Liverpool, and St. Helens, in respect of their 
works for electric traction. In counection 
with the Manchester scheme he introduced 
an important innovation into the system of 
charging customers for the current used ; he 
had advocated this method as far hack a.s 
1863. In the plan adopted the customer of 
the electricity supply works had to pay ‘ a 
charge, which is calculated partly by the 
quantity of energy contained in the supply 
and partly by a yearly or other rental, de- 
pending upon the maximum strength of the 
current to be supplied.’ 

In the field of electric traction he did a 
large amount of professional work ; he was 
consulting engineer to the contractors for the 
electrical work on the Oity and South Lon- 
don Railway, and in 1896 he was electrical 
engineer for the Kiikstall and Roundhay 
Tramway at Leeds. 

He joined the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers in 1877, and in 1895 became a member 
of the council. He wae also a member of 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, and 
twice filled the office of president. It was 
owing to his initiative that the volunteer 
corps of electrical engineers (which sent a 
strong detachment mr active service in 
South Africa in 1900) was formed, and he 
was appointed the first major in command 
of this corps. 

Hopkinson was an ardent mountain 
climber, and bis holidays were usually spsiit 
in dimhing in Switzerland, especially in the 
neighhoarhood of Aiolla. His death, at the 
early age of forty-nine, was due to a terrible 
Alpine accident ; on 27 Aug. 1898, accom- 
panied by his son John and two of his daugh- 
ters, he began the ascent without guides of 
the Petite Dent de Veisivi in the val d’He- 
rens, an offshoot from the Rhone valley ; 
how the accident, which led to the death of 
t^ whole party, occurred will never be 
known. A few days later the bodies of all 
were recovered and were buried in the ceme- 
tery at Territet, He is commemorated at 
Cambridge by a wing of the enginoeviiig 
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laboratory built by bis widow and surviv- 
ing cbildron, and at Owens Collogo by an 
electro-technical laboratory built by his 
father and other relatives. Hopkinson was 
a man of most unusual attainments. Ilis 
great powers as an experimenter in the most 
difficult fields of scientifioreseavchwero com- 
bined with a wide practical knowledge, and 
in many of his papers he was able in a quite 
uniqne way to employ his high mathematical 
ability in the solution of practical problems 
of pp;oat commercial importance, 

He contributed, as a result of his re- 
scarclies, a great many papers to various 
learned societies. In the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Iloyal Society ’ appeared 
‘ ilesidual Charge of the Leyden Jar,’ 1870-7 j 
'Eefraclivo Indices of Glass,’ 1877; ‘Elec- 
trostatic Capacity of Glass,’ &o., 187/-80-1 ; 
‘Torsional Strains in Glass Filiro,’ 1878 j 
‘Dielectric Capacity of Liquids’ 1881 ; 
'Magnetisation of Iron,’ 1885; ‘llyimmo- 
uleotric Machinery,’ 1880 j ‘ Spcoiflc’lnduc- 
tive Capacity,’ 1887 j ‘ Magnetic Properties 
of Imjmve Nickel,' 1888 j ‘Magnotic and 
other I’hysical Properties of Iron at a high 
Tomperaturu,’ 1880 j ‘liocnlosoencooflron,’ 
1880; ‘Magnetic Properlies of Alloys of 
Nickel and Iron,’ 1800 j 'Pliysicul Propertios 
of Nickel Steel,’ 1800 i ‘ Density of Alloys 
of Nickel and Iron,’ 1891. To tho ‘ Pliilo- 
sophiottl Magazino of the Iloyal Society’ 
ho contributed ‘ Action of Magnetism on a 
Permanent Electric Current,’ 1880 j ‘ Re- 
fract ivo Index ... of Transparent In- 
sulating Media,’ 1882 ; ‘ Quadrant Electro- 
motor,’ 1886; ‘An Unnoticed Danger in 
A])paraluB for Distribution of Electricity,’ j 
1886 i ‘ Seat of Eloclromotivo Fovcos in a i 
Voltaic Coll,’ 1886; and to tho ‘Mc'sscngor 
of Mothomatlos : ' ‘ Math. Theory of Tav- 
thii's Boats,’ 1872; ‘Stresses caused by Tn- 
o^ualitius of Temperature,' 1870. Among 
his other papers are' Group-Hushing laghts,' 
187d (Birmingham^ 1800); ‘Optical jW- 

? ertie8 of a Titaiio-silioic Glass ’ (Brit . Assoc. 
876); ‘Tliormo-ohistio Properties of Solids,’ 
London, 1887; ‘Electric Lighting ’ (Proc. 
Inst, Meoh. Eng. 1870-80) ; ‘ I'ros. Address 
to Junior Engineering Society on Cost of 
Electric Supply,’ 1802; ‘Electric Light- 
liousos of Macquarie and of Tino ’ (‘ Proc. Insl , 
Civil Eng.’ vol. Ixxxvii .) ; ' Ilolat ion of Mathe- 
matiee to Engineering’ (‘Proc. Inst. Civil 
Eng.’ vol. cxviii.) A collooted edition of 
Ills Boiontiflo papers was published in two 
Tolumos ill 1001 by the Cambridge Uiiiver- 
sily Press. 

[Obituary not ica in Proo. Inst. Civil Engineors, 
vol. cixxv. ; Royal Souioty's Oat. of Soieutiflo 
Papers; privato informatiou,] T. H. JQ. 
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second son of Admiral Sir Phipps 
[q. V.], was born at Winwick in f ?**» 
on 20 Feb. 1826. He eS 
March 1837 on hoard the Seete® 
then filling out as the flagship of SirP v” 
Rtopford [q.v ] in the hfedX^t 
remained in her till she was 001 ^"“ 
August 1841, and was thus preset JaU 
the operations in Die Archipelago audontL 
coast of Syria in 1839 and 1840. (st 
Phipps Hornby was at this time sunS! 
tondent of Woolwich dockyard, and tlfe k; 
remained with him till the sprinv of IftS 
when he was appointed to theWmeheste 
going pi^ to tlio Unpe of Good HopeesZ' 
riiip of Rear-admiral Joeoeline PMcvroi 
From her, on 16 June 1844, he wfc 
meted to be lieutenant of the CleopaC 
with Captain Christopher AVwffl mw' 
1803) [q.v.], for two ^years’ slChS; 

tie sanuae- 

of I810_ho wos sent to the Caps in rnmn...,! 
of a prize, and in the following spiiniite. 
turned to England in tho Wofvetene. L 
August his father was appointed cnT«n'..a„ 
m-ohlof in Die PaoiBo; Hornby went mth 
him as flng-lieutonant, and on 12 Jan, 1850 
was promoted to be commondor of the 
ship Asia of 84 guns. In the summer of 
1801 tho Asia returned to England, and the 
admiral sottlod down at Littlegreen, neat 
Emsworth, a place which he had inkaT ite d 
some fourteen years before, though famBy 
arraiigomonts liad hitherto prevented hu 
occupying it . Hornby meantime went with 
his kinsman, Lord Stanley, for a tour ia 
India ; but in Ceylon his health broke down, 
and ho was obliged to get home os soon ae 
possible. In the following year his &thei 
was a lord of tho admiralty in Lord DetbT’s 
administration ; and on its downfall Hotnhy 
was promoted to bo captain, 18_Deo, 1852. 

Partly, it may bo, from political or party 
reasons,' partly because he married ia 1865, 
and in groat measure, probably— being, ly 
tho death of his elder brother, the eldest son 
— to manage his father's property in Subsex, 
Hornby remained on bal^ay till Ai^t 
1868, when, under Lord Derby'B miniatiy, 
he was appointed to the Tribune, then in 
Chinoso waters, lie joined her at Hong- 
kong in the end of October, and was almost 
immediately sent off with a detai^ent of 
marines to Vancouver's Island, in conae- 
quonce of the dispute with the United States 
relative to San Juan, one of a noup of 
Islands between Vonoouver’s and the main- 
land, The ownership of the island remained 
an open question till 1872, when it was 
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settled in fuTOiir of tie States ; but in 1859 Mtberto been so long connected.’ It was 

feeling on both sides ran high| and at one thus that, when offered the choice of being 

; jjjjg -^ar appeared to be imminent. _ That hrst sea lord or commander-in-chief in the 

; the difficulty was tided over was considered Mediterranean, he unhesitatingly chose the 

' mainly due to the temper and tact shown by latter, and he was accordmgly appointed 

Hornby, whom the_ governor of Victoria early in January 1877._ He had been pro- 

wished to take forcible measures and the moted to the rank of vice-admiral two years 

responsibility of them. When the dispute before, 1 Jan. 1876. 

was temporarily compromised, the Tribune With his flag in the Alexandra. Hornby 
was ordered to England, arriving at the end arrived at Malta on 18 March, and took up 

of July I860. In March 1861 Hornby was the command, which he held during two 

gent out to the Mediterranean to take com- years of great political excitement, ft was 

inandoftheNeptune,enoldthree-deokercon- the time of the Busso-Turkish war, and in 
>erted into a screw two-decker, and manned February 1878, the Eussian army having 
by ‘bounty’ men, whom Hornby chorac- advanced within what seemed striking dis- 
terised as ' shameful riffraff.’ Here he come tonce of Constantinople, Hornby was ordered 
under the command of Sir Willi am Fonsha we to take the fleet through the BardaneUes. 
Martin [q.v.Suppl.], and had some experience The Turkish governor and government pro- 
in (hat admiraTs attempts at the devolution tested, probably as a matter of form and to 
ofsteam manoeuvres. At the time he thought avoid irritating the Bussians ; but they made 
tbemneedlessly complicated and likely to be no attempt to oppose the passage, though 
dangerous ; but in later life he seems to have Hornby went through quite prepared to use 
bsttei recognised the difficulties which Mar- force u necessary. A good deal was said at 
tm bad to contend with, and to have acknow- the time about the ‘iflegality’ of the pro- 
ledged the merit of Martin’s work. His com- cecding, but to Horaby , as to Lord Beacoue- 
ments on this are particularly interesting, as field, the objection was a thing of naught, 
there can be little doubt that it was this prac- and the ' Times,’ commenting on the move- 
ticawhiohflrstledtohisownprofoundatudies ment, said, ‘The admiral was directed to 
of the subject and to bis future excellence proceed to Constantinople, and he has pto- 
m tbs management of fleets. ceeded.’ He anchored the fleet, in the first 

la Noveinher 1863 the Neptune returned instunre, at Prince's Island, about two mUes 
to England, and in the following March from the city, but afterwards moved to a 
Homby was appointed to the Edgar os flag- neater distance, remaining in the Sea of 
captain of Bear-admiral Sidney Oolpoys Marmora. In acknowledgment of his ser- 
Sacies [g. v.l, commanding the Channel vices at this time, and of the tact with 
squadron. This post he held tUl September which he had conducted them, he was nomi- 
1865, when he was appointed to the Bristol noted a K.C,B; on 13 Aug. 1878. On 
as a first-class commodore for the west coast 16 June 1879 he was promoted to the rank 
of Africa. Here Hornby continued till the ofadmiral, and in February 1880 he returned 
end of 1867, when the state of his health, as to England. In 1881 he was appointed 
well as his private affairs after the death of president of the Eoyal Naval College, from 
Ms father, forced him to apply to be relieved, which he was removed in November 1883, 
and lie reached England early in 1808. On to he commander-in-chief at Portsmouth, 
1 Jan. 1869 he was promoted to be rear- which office he held for the customary three 
spiral, and was almost immediately ap- years. In the summer of 1886, leaving 

J ointed to the command of the flying sgua- Portsmouth for a few weeks, he commanded 
ron, which he held for two years. From an evolutionary squadron, the direct pre- 
1871 to 1874 he commanded the Channel cursor of the ‘manoeuvres’ which have been 
squadron, and from 1876 to 1877 he was pretty regularly carried out ever since. One 
one of the lords of the admirolty, an appoint- interesting feature of the exercises was the 
ment which, to a man of very active habits, defence oi the fleet at anchor in Berehaven 

g raved excessively irksome, the more so as against an attack by torpedo-boats, On 
6 found himself out of agreement with the 10 Bee 1886 he was nominated a G.O.B., 
methods of conducting the business of the with especial reference to Ms summer ‘work 
navy. His time, he complained, was so in command of the evolutionary squodioni ' 
taken up with a hundred little details, that and on 18 Jan. 1886 was appointed first and 
he was unable to give proper consideration principal naval aide-de-camp to the queen. _ 
to the really important affairs that come He now poposed to settle down on his 
before him. On 18 Jan, 1877 he wrote ; ‘ I estate at Lbrtogton, near Emsworth, and 
left the admiralty with less regret and more to he known thenomorward as ‘ Yeoman 
pleasure than any work with which I have Hornby.’ Fate and the service were too 

8e2 
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strong for him ; and though he did continue 
to ‘ form his own laud,' and to take a great 
deal of interest in the afliiirs of the county, 
the welfare of the service had aiways prior 
claims. On 1 May 1888 he wm promoted 
to be admiral of the fleet, and in 1889, and 
again in 1890, was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the German emperor during his visits to 
this country. In 1 891 ho was ofEciaiiy sent, 
on the ‘direct invitation of the emperor, to 
witness the German manoeuvres in Scnloswig^ 
ilolslein, whore his long liimling experience 
enabled him to astonish the young German 
princes. Hornby was, in fact, a horseman 
Itom his childhood, and as a cross-country 
rider was among the best . Although he com- 
pletely recovered from a serious illness in 
1888, and from a severe accident m the early 
spring of 1891, ho was then sensibly aged. 
The death of his wife in January 1892 was 
a further shock. On 19 Fob. 1896 ho attended 
a lovoe, the Inst time in his olKcial capacity, 
for the next day, his sevoiitioth birthday, ho 
was put on the retired list. On 0 March ho 
died of influenza. The body was cromatwl 
at Woking, and the ashes buried at (Jompton 
on 9 March. 

[fornby marriod in 186.3 Emily Frances, 
daughter of the Jiov. John Coles of Bitcliam 
J’ark, Hampshire, by wliom ho had issue. 
One of his sons, liobort St o wart l’lup]>s 
Uomby,O.M.Q., became captain in the navy; 
an older son, Edmund John Phijips Iloruby, 
while minor in the artillery, roooived 
in 1900 the Victoria Cross for service in 
South Africa. While prosideut of the lioyal 
Naval College, Hornby delivered there, in 
the spring of 1882, a short course of lectures 
on 'Exercising^ Squadrons,’ the notes of 
which wore printed for the use of naval 
o/Ilcors. During his later years ho wrote 
occasionally in the ' 3’iinua ’ and the monthly 
magazines, always on profussional subjects. 
Ji'or many years before liis death ho was uni- 
versally recognised in the navy ns the highest 
authority on naval tact ics and naval at ratogy, 
although, except as a boy at Acre in 1840, lie 
had never seen a shot fired in actual war. 
ilut idmost the whole of his service was in 
flagships, and he had thus not only a very 
exceptional familiarity with fleets, hut had 
also been the recipient of the traditions and 
the rofleotions of past generations. Alitho- 

a hod portrait, after a photograph, was 
ished by Messrs. Griffin of Portsmouth. 
[Hornby's Life has boon ftilly writlaii by his 
daughter, Mrs. FrodorirkKgoiton (1800), and sn- 
riahed with many portraits j to this maybe added 
the notioos in the Times of 4 March 1806, in the 
Army and N avy Gazette of 9 M arch, and the pro- 
sent writer's personal knowledgo.] J, E, L. 


HORT, FENTON JOEiTlNTwr 
(1828-1892), scholar an^ivinr^'®! 
on 23 April 1828. His father, I’enton fl®” 
third son of Hir John Hort and 
of Josiah Hort (1074P-175A r,, 
bishop of Tuam, was a refined and ^11 ^ ’ 
cnled man of good natural abUities^tt: 
boon a scholar of Tiinity CoUeffe 
and was one of the original membrai'S^ 
Union Debating Society (ISlT) ^ , 
private means, never followed r - ^ 


hut had many interests, and aW' 
full of ocoupat ion. lie married Anna ol 

lott, the daughter of a Suffolk clergymaa a 
lady of remarkable intellectual ol 
of strongr old-fashioned evangelical relirim 
views. Their first home was at Lemiri 
town, a house near Dublin, at tlie4ci 
llie Ihroc Hock Mountain ; but it waa « 
Diibhii' at Lady Ilort's hoiue, that their 
oldest child, Fenton John Anthony, w. 
born on 2.3 April 1828. 

Tho family moved from Dublin to Chel 
lonham in 18.37, and in 1839 young Fenton 
was sent to tho preparatory aehool kept k 
tho Rov. J. Buoltland ot Lalehom. InOe- 
tobor 1841 ho was transferred to Eugby 
whoro Arnold was then heod-maetei, anii 
was onlerod at tho house of tha 4. C 
Aiisfoy. Tho first twelvemonth of hii 
public school life was clouded by the death 
of his younger brother Arthur, to whomh* 
was dovofmlly attached, and by the death 
of Dr. Arnold (^12 June), whose influence 
had alronily made o deep imTOesaion upon 
him. U ort was five years at Rugby (1841- 
1840), and his intellectual progress during 
tlmt time was ovidonlly out of the oomaKyn, 
Ho always liimsolf alleged that he deriyed 
ospccial bonoflt from the vigorous andstiina- 
lating teaching of Bonamy Price [q. v,], and 
used to speak with great aflection and grati- 
tude of his hoad-moBter, Tail, afteiwai^ 
archbishop of Oanlorbuiy. 

ITo wont to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in Oclobur 1846 as a pensioner. His tutor 
was William Ilopworth Thompson [q.y.l 
Hart's life as an undergraduate was one ot 
vehomont intolloctual energy. He read for 
honours in matliomatios and classics; but he 
Booms to hnvo road everything else as well 
— philosophy, natural scienoe, ueology being 
favourite subjoots — and to have followed ths 
course of publio affairs withintenseintpst. 
lie ohtainod a foundation soholarsliip at 
Trinity Oolloge in 1 849. Unluckily Iw was 
attacked by scarlatina shortly before his ma- 
thomatical tripos, By a greet effort and with 
considorahle risk ho did the work of the first 
throe day B of the examination ; but had to he 
oontonl with a place in the third class (a 
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itmior optimel. Undaunted by this dienp- Cambridge, devoting liimaelf to study, turn- 
tointment, but btill-weak from the efleotsof ing night into day, and laying up a store of 
tie recent illness, he sat for the classical ill-he^th in after years. It was Wing this 
tripos and was bracketed third in the first period that he laid the foundation for the 
clMS (1860). . minute investigation of the text of the New 

He at once devoted himself to the task Testament, and in conjunction with Dr. 
of studying for the two newly created triposes Westcott first undertook the scheme of a 
in moral science and natural science. lie joint editorship of a critical edition of the 
read with prodigious energy, and next year New Testament in Greek. He found time, 
(18611 obtained a first class in both subjects, however, for other things. Thus, us a labour 
winning also the WheweU prize for pro- of love, he edited and saw through the press 
ficiency in moral philosphy in the moral thellulseanprize essay, written by his friend 
Ecience tripos, and securing in _the_ natural and contempora^, Henry Mackenzie, on 
sciences tripos the mark of distinction both 'The Beneficial Influence of the Christian 
in botany and in physiology. Hort was Clergy on European Progress in the first 
probably too reserved and too much of a Ten Centuries.’ Mackenzie died in 1863. 
student to be what is termed 'a popular man’ The essay was issued under Hort’s editor- 
es an undergraduate. But he had several ship in 1866. Hort was also associated with 
fast friends, the most intimate of these being his friends, Prof. J. £. B. Jlayor and Light- 
J. EUerton, afterwards the famous hymn loot, in editing ' The Journal of Cla«sical 
writer, (herald Blunt, the reotor of Chelsea, and Sacred Philology,’ of which the first 
J. B. Mayor, J. E. B. Mayor, Henry Brad- number was issued in 1864. Hort himself 
shew, Gorham, Vernon Lushington, Van- was a frequent contributor, 
sittait, and Westlake. Onl2 March 1854hewaB ordained deacon 

Towards the close of his undergraduate at Cuddesdon, and in 1866 priest at Ely. In 
career he read with Westcott, then a recant 1856 ha was appointed to examine for the 
B.A. residing in Trinity and taking pupils, natural sciences tripos; he was employed in 
Thus the friendship sprang up which was useful work on the library syndicate, and in 
destined to be proauctive of a remarkable other new departments of university life. In 
alliance in theological studies. About the the same year (1866) he contributed to the 
same time he became acquainted with Light- 'Cambridge Essays’ a striking es'say onS. T. 
foot (afterwards Bishop of Durham), whose Coleridge, which has been regarded by com- 
attacned friend he was for the rest of his potent judges as one of the most successful 
life. He graduated B.A. in 1860, M.A. in endeavours to appreciate and interpret Colo- 
1853, B.D. in 1876, and D.D, in 1870. ridge. 

In 1862 he was elected to a fellowship at In 1867 he married Fanny, daughter of 
Trinity at the same time as his friend Light- Thomas Dyson Holland of Heignington, 
foot; and it is a good illustration ot his near Lincoln. As his marriage meant the 
versatility that in 1862 he was president forfeiture of his fellowship, he accepted im- 
ofthe Union Delmting Society, whore he mediately afterwards the living of StlMO- 
was a frequent speaker, and was r^arded as lyts cum Great Wymondley, near Hit^m, 
'one of the rising hopes of the Cambridge in Hertfordshire, which was in the patronage 
school of botanists’ (of. obituary notice by of Trinity College. For the next fifteen years 
(}. S. Bonlger in the Journal of Botany, (1867-7^) he Uved in this quiet secluded 
February 1893). At this period of his life parish. He discharged his pastoral duties 
also he made full use of the privilege of conscientiously. He had two churches to 
pereonsl acquaintance with F. 1). Maurice, serve, and two volumes of the sermons that 
This was an epoch in his life. Maurice’s he preached there have been posthumously 
infiaence and Maurice’s teaching were a Icind published. But his natural bent was towards 
of revelation to him. Through Maurice he his studies, and these he prosecuted with un- 
was broughtinto contact with Charles Kings- remitting energy. To bad health was added 
Isy.TomHughei^DanielandAlexanderMac- the anxiety of straitened means. After re- 
miUan, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, and others, with peated warnings he was compelled by doctor’s 
whose endeavours on behalf of working men orders to give up oil work between 1863 and 
and in interests of a social and educational 1806, puring this interval he made Ohelten- 
reform he was in strong sympathy. Maurice ham his headquarters, and took png summer 
supplied that which the old evangelicalism visits to Switzerland. On resuming his posto- 
anf the Oxford movement had failed to ral work in 1866, he was drawn more and 
give — a philosophy of religion penetrating more into the current of university work at 
beneath tra^tional views and controversies. Cambridge. He examined frequently for the 
Between 1862 and 1867 Hort resided at moral soienoa tripos, and in 1871 he was op- 
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pointed Hulsean, lecturer, when he delivered 
the remarkahle lectures published after his 
death under the title of ‘ The W ay, the Trul h, 
and the Life V 1893). In 1 868 he wrote art idea 
for (Sir) William Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Christian Antiquities.’ In 1870 he joined 
the New Testament revision company, and 
for ten years the revision wns one of the 
most exacting dut irs in life. Uii all matters 
of textual criticism and scholarship llort’s 
voice in the revision company carried im- 
mense weight. 

It was evident t hat in a country parish, 
at a distance from libraries and burdened 
with parochial duties, he was carrying on 
his scholarly work at a great disadvantage. 
Accordiiigly the master and follows of Em- 
manuel Oollogo generously elected him in 
1871 to a fellowsliip, together with a loeturo- 
ship in theology. Ills dovol ion to Eramnnuol 
OoUogo was tlio return which ho rendered to 
that society for the nnusnal stop of electing 
a senior married man to a fellowship. Ilia 
friend Dr. Wostcott had recently boon ap- 
pointed regiua professor of divinity, and_ his 
other great scholar Mend , Lightfoot, had since 
1862 unon Iltilsoan professor of divinity. 

llort returned to Cambridge in March 
1872, taking up his abode at 6 St. Polor's 
Terraco, which was his home for the re- 
mainder of his life. As divinity lecturer ho 
lectured at Emmanuel College Tor six years 
(1872-8) on New Testament and palristlo 
subjects, o.g. tho Epistles, 1 Corinthians, 
Ephesians, St, James, llov. i-iii., Origon’s 
‘Contra Oolsiun/ Irenroiis’s ‘Oontr, omn, 
Hneros.’ lib. iii., Oloraent’s ‘ Stromatoia,’ lib. 
vii. Ills many-sided interests, his roinark- 
ablo accuracy, his keen sense of fairnuss, 
caused him to bo in muoh roquost in univer- 
sity business throughout a period of groat 
devolopraont. lie occupied himself with tho 
most elaborate oaro in mastering the intrira- 
toies of every syndieato and board on which 
ho served. _ 

Meanwhile ho had devoted all available 
itimo to the great work on New Tostamont 
textual oritioism on wliioU ho was engaged 
with Professor Wostcott. Tbo work went 
forword more rapidly now that llort and 
AVesloott wore near neighbours. In 1878 
Ifort had written for tho second time an ‘lu- 
trodiictinn’ to their text. 

In 1876 he published two imiiortant theses, 
written for tho dogroes of bachelor and doctor 
in divinity, to which he had proooodod in 
tho previous year. Tliey appeared in thin 
octavo form, with the titlo ‘Two Disserta- 
tions ! 1. On. Uopoytvris Qt&t in Scripture 
and Tradition, and 2. On tho Ooustantino- 
polilan and other Eastern Creeds of the 
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of tie width 

thoroughness of his methods. In law;?* 
Brst volume of Smith’s ‘ DLotionarv of 
turn Biography’ appeared, to 
contributed seventy articlaa iu ' A.’ and lU’ 
on (ho Onostics, the most elaborate of the™ 
being on ‘ Biirdaison’ and ‘Basilides’ 

In 1878 llort was elected to the Hulsey 
profcsaorslup of divinity in the placa of D? 
J. J. S. Porawno, afterwards iUhopof 
Worcester, wbo had accepted the deaZ 
Peterborough. Thus the three scholar wL 

wore divinity professors together-Westo 

as regiiis ; Lightfoot, who untU 1876 W 
been llitlsean as Lady Margaret; audHott 
as Hulsean. The combination was 
lived, for in 1870 Lightfoot left OamSi 
to bo bishop of Durham. ° 

In 1881 most of tlie New Teatameat work 
upon which ITort bad been eng aged for more 
than twenty j'oars at length sawthelkht 
Tbo text of the Greek New Testament a 
edited by Weslcott and himself, appeated'oa 
12 May, and tbo revised English version of 
tbo Now Tostamont on 17 May ; while oa 
4 Sopt. appeared ‘The Introduction’ and 
‘ Appendix ’ explanatory of the Westoottaad 
Hort t ext. ' 'Tho Introduction ’ was written 
entiroly by Hort, and it at once secured for 
the writer a foremost position among the 
groat Now Tostamont critics of the century, 
lie was denounced by the more oonserTative 
school, who considered that the textui re- 
opptui had preserved a purer text than that 
wliioli had been attained by the scientific 
principles followed hy Weatoott and Hort, 

The compression that had to he practised 
in the ' Inlroduotion,’ and the guarded lan- 
guage adopted in order to avoid anytliing 
hko the over-statement of his case, cause 
Hort’s ‘ Introduction ’ to be dilBcultreading. 
But ovoiy word was carefully weighed. 
Tho problems of criticism are stated with 
a woudorful grasp of the whole subieot; the 
more distinctly original portion dealing with 
tho distribution of materials into the foci 


groups— Syrian, Western, Alexandrian, and 
' notitral’ — was hailed by the best scholars as 
con.stituting a great advance in the scientific 
handling of New Testament criticism. 

Between 1882 and 1890 llort was asso- 
ciated with Dr, Westcott and William Fid- 
dian Moulton [q. v. SuppL] in preparing the 
revised version of Wisdom and 2 Mace,,* and 
this work was practically finished at the 
time of his death. _ _ 

In 1887 tho Lady Margaret’s readership m 
divinity was rendered vacant hy the death 
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of Charles Anthony Swainson [q. v.], 
uraa elected on 26 Oot. In 1890 


and 

florTwaa elected on 26 Oot. In 1800 the 
mDointment of Dr. Westcott to the see of 
DiSham, in the place of Lightfoot, left him 
the snrriTOi of the three scholar friends at 
Cambridge. On 1 May 1890 Hort preached 
the sernion in "Westminster Abhey at Dr. 
Westcott's consecration. On 23 May the 
honorary degree of D.O.L. was conferred on 
him at Durham. But his health, which for 
learshadnot been robust, now began to fail, 
^though his mental activity was unim- 
paired. In 1891 ha appointed the Rev. 
federio "Wallis of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege (afterwards bishop of Wellington) to 
act as his deputy. 

In the summer of 1892 he went to 
.Switaerland, but he was brought home in 
September in a very prostrate condition. 
Even so, however, he was able to write 
under great pressure the full and interesting 
biography of his old friend Dr. Lightfoot for 
the present ' Dictionary.' It was a last eifort ; 
it seemed as if it exhausted the remaining 
threads of strength. He died in sleep in the 
early morning or 30 Nov. 1892. A portrait 
of Sort was painted in 1891, by Mr. Jacomb 
Hood, for Emmanuel College combination 
room! copies are in the hall of Trinity Col- 
lege, in the library of the divinity school, 
Cambridge, at Rugby, and in the possession 
of lbs. Hort. 

In appearance, as the writer recalls him 
between 1876 and 1892, Ilort was one of the 
most striking-looking men amon^ the more 
distinguishedpersonages of his university. He 
was of middle neight; he had the slight stoop 
of an indefatigable reader; his hair and close- 
cat beard, moustache, and whiskers were pre- 
maturely white. He had weU-cut features, 
with a strikingly fine and broad forehead. 
He was, as a young mnn, an ardent moun- 
taineer, and one of the earliest members of 
the Alpine Club. Ilis interest in natural 
science was always maintained, and he was 
a drst-rate practical botanist. He had a 
good ear for music, and as a young man sang 
a good deal. 

He had a love for poetry, and himself had 
something of true poetical gift (cf. his poem 
on ‘Tintern Abbey,’ written in 1866, in the 
and Letters, i. 301). As a lectiirer he 
always maintained a high level. His lec- 
tures were prepared beforehand with most 
laborious core ; many of them have been 
published since his death, almost word for 
word as he delivered them. Although, 
owing to his fastidiousness and passion for 
thoroughness, he produced comparatively 
little literary work, he wos able by his 
superb stores of knowledge to aid scholars 


who from every quarter sought his assis- 
tance and counsel. 

In his latter years he obtained a remark- 
able hold over younger teachers and scholars. 
In theological matters he kept strictly aloof 
from party movements and controversies. 
I^ historical sense dominated his whole 
mind. He could not .he a partisan. Hii 
lectures on 'The Christian Ecclesia’ and 
‘ J udaistic Christianity ' iUustrate his capacity 
for working in ‘a dry light.’ He aimed 
only at arriving at truth, not at conlirming 
opinion. He always vehemently contended 
for Holy Scripture being made the foundation 
of all hiuglish theological teaching, and in- 
sisted on doctrine being studied in the light 
of history. Ilis own attitude of mind was 
one of intense reverence for the past, and of 
boldness in the simplicity of a strong faith 
(cf. EAiBBaiurr, Catholicmn, Eoman and 
Anglican, p. 406). He was no mere school- 
man, engrossed in texts and readings, as the 
outside world supposed. He combined in a 
rare measure the scholar and the thinker ; 
and in some of the posthumous writings 
which have been published, notably in lus 
‘ Hiilsean Lectures,’ it is not hard to discern 
that, in spite of the long discipline of scien- 
tific criticism and textual classification, he 
kept alive the aspiration to express con- 
structively and philosophicaUy Ins own in- 
terpretation of the Christian position in 
relation to the problems of modern thought. 
Dr. Souday called him (American Journal of 
Theology, pp. 96-117) ‘ our greatest Euglieh 
theologian of the century.' Distinguished 
foreign scholars like Dr. CamaxEenfi Gregory 
(Eealenoyalopiidief.prot, Theologieu. Kirche, 
3 Aufl.) and Dr. Samuel Berger (d. 1900), 
the Ereuch protestant biblical scholar (Des 
j^tudes dlAistoire ’EccUsiastique : Leqon 
ffouverture, 8 Nov. 1899, Paris, 1899) were 
as enthusiastic as his own countrymen in 
their testimonies to the eminence of Hort's 
achievements in New Testament criticism. 

A complete bibliography of Hort’s writings 
published during his liietime will be found in 
^pendixiii. (pp. 492-6) ofthe second volume 
01 ‘The Life and Letters.' The more im- 
portant of those published during his life- 
time have been already mentioned. The fol- 
lowing have been published posthumously : 
I. ‘The Way, the Truth, the Life,’ 1893 
(Hulsean Lectures for 1871). 2. ' Judaistic 
Christianity,’ 1894. S. 'Prolegomena to St. 
Paul’sEpistles to tbeRomans andEphesians,’ 
1895. 4, 'Six Popular Lectures on the 

Ante-Nicene Fathers,’ 1895. 6, ‘ The Chris- 
tian Ecclesia, a Course of Lectures on the 
Early History and Early Coneeption of the 
Ecclesia, and Four Sermons,’ 1897. 0. ‘"Fil- 
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lace Sermons,’ 1807. 7. ‘ Oombridfl'B and 
owcr Sermons,’ 1 898. 8. ‘ The First Epistle 
of St . Peter, i. i-ii. 17, the Greek Text with 
Introductory Lecture, Commentary, and Ad- 
ditional Notes,’ 1898. 9. ‘ Village Sermons 
in Outline,’ 1900. 

[The Life and Letters of Fenton J. A. Hort, 
by his son, Arthur Fenton Hort (2 vols. 1890); 
personiil knowledge.] HuanaBT JixoH. 

HOSTE, SiB GEORGE CHARLES 
(1786-1846), colonel royal engineers, third 
son of the Rev. Dixon Hoste, rector of 
Tittleshall, Norfolk, and of Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Henry Stanfortli of Salthousa,_ Nor- 
folk, and brother of Captain Sir ‘William 
Hoste, R.N. [q.v.], first baronet, was born on 
10 March 1786. After passing through the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich ha 
obtained a commission as second lieutenant 
in the royal engineers on 20 Doe. 1802. 
Ilis further cominissions were dated: lieu- 
tenant 21 Doc. 1802, seoondcaplain 18 Nov. 
1807, captain 21 May 1812, brevet mnjor 
17 March 1814, lioutenant-eolonol 29 July 
1826, brevet colonel 28 Juno 1838, coloum 
23 Nov. 1841. 

After home service at Portsmouth and 
Dover, Hoste went to the Mediterranean in 
April 1806, and accompanied the expedition 
under Lieutenant-general Sir James Craig 
[q. V.] in November, to co-oporato with the 
Russians in the proloot ion of the kingdom 
of Naples. Ho landed at OaHtellamaro and 
took part in the operations and in the with- 
drawal to Messina in January 180G. At the 
end of June ho served in the campaign in 
Calabria under Sir .lohii St:iart [q. v.], and 
was present at the battle of Maida on 4 .luly 
and at the siege of Soylla Castle from 12 to 
23 July, when it capitulated. Ito returned 
with Stuart to Messina. 

In March 1807 lloslo ncooiniiauied the 
ox])edition under Jlnjor-goneral McEcneie 
h’raser to Egypt, lauded at Aboukir on the 
i Otli, and took part on the 18 th in storming tlio 
outworks of Alexandria, which capitulated, 
and was occupied on the 2'2nd. In April ho 
took part in the siege of Rosetta until the 
disastrous retirement to Alexandria, and, on 
the evacuation of Egypt by the Rritish, re- 
turned to Sicily with the iroops in Septem- 
ber. lie was busily engaged during 1808 
and 1809 in improving tun dufonecs and 
communications of the east of Sicily to re- 
sist attack. The surrender of Capri 1 0 Murat 
in October 1808 led to an expedition under 
Sir John Stuart in tbo following .Tune to 
the bay of Naples, when Ilosto was engaged 
in the capture of Ischia and Procida on the 
26lh, and in the siege of the castle of Ischia, 
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which capitulated on the 30th i ' 



was attacked V b French squadron ^ 
Brenton s request he took command of 
quartei-deck guns. After a smart and sue- 
cessful action, m which the Sp " ' 


killed and twenty-two wounded, aha 

intnumplmnaywithherprise,LaSpatvito 

to the Mole of Naples, where Mwat 
watched the fight. In his despatch BrenZ 
speaks highly of Hoste’a services. Einv £ 
dinand conferred upon him the honour rf 
knighthood of the third class of the roral 
Sicilian order of St. Ferdinand and of Merit 
‘ for great courage and intrepidity’ on this 
occasion, and ho was permitted by thspriueu 
i-cgoiiL to accept and wear the insignia (Liud 


In December 1810 Hoste left Sicily for 
Gibraltar, and inMay 1811,bavingratumea 
to England, was stationed at Landmiatd 
Fort. On 4 Jan. 1812 he accidentally killed 
his younger brother, Charles Fox, when out 
shooting. In November 1813 he accom- 
panied the brigade of guards in the expedi- 
tion to Holland, landing on tbs 24th and 
inarching to Delft. 

Ho was engaged under Sir Thomas Gra- 
ham, afterwards Lord Lynedooh [q.v.], in the 
hombnrdmuut of Antweip in Fshrimry 1814 
until it was abandoned, and in the night 
assault of Bergon-op-Zoom on 8Maroh,when 
ho led the third column, consisting of about 
a thousand iiimi of iho guards under Colonel 
Lord Proby, into the place. At daybreak, 
owing to successive blunders, the assaultmg 
columns wore withdrawn when the fortress 
was almost witliiii their grasp. Hoste was 
very favourably inontioiied by Graham in 
despatches for his services, and received a 
brevet majority. 

After tlie conclueion of peace Hoste ic- 
tnrued home in May and resumed his duties 
in the ensteni military district, from which 
ho was again called a year later to join 
Wellington’s army in the Netherlands in 
Juno 1810. 

Hoste was appointed commanding royal 
engineer of tho Ist armj coips commanded 
by the prince of Orange, in which capacity he 
was present at the battle of Waterloo on 
the 18tb, at the assault of P6ronne on the 
2nth, Olid the oooupation of Paris on 7 July. 
For his services he was mentioned in des- 
patches and made a companion of the order 
of the Bath, military division (32 June 
1816), on the recommendation of the Duke 
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of Wellington- In November 1816 he was 
one of the British commissioners appointed 
to take over the French fortresses for oocu- 
nation by the allies# 

In February 1816 Hoste returned to Eng- 
land, and for the next nine years was em- 
oloyed in the Medway and Thames militaiy 
districts, after which he went on particular 
service to Canada in 1826, and to Ireland 
in 1828. On the accession of William IV 
in 18M, he was appointed Mntleman usher 
of the privy chamber to Queen Adelaide. 
He served as commanding royal engineer of 
the eastern, western, and Woohvioh military 
districts successively. He died at his resi- 
dence, Mill Hill, Woolwich, on 2 1 April 1846, 
and was buried in Charlton churchyard, Kent, 
where a tomb marks the grave. 

Hoste married, on 9 July 1812, Mary, 
only daughter of James Burkin Burroughes 
of Burlingham Hall, Norfolk, by whom he 
had issue Wr sons and two daughters. 

[Boyal Engineers’ Bocords ; Bespiitchos ; 
Ann. Begister, ISlu; European Mag. 1812; 
Sent. Mag. 1810 and 181S; Porter’s HUt. of 
the Boyal Bogineers ; Boyal Military Calendar, 
1820 ; Burke's Bnronetago ; Army Lists ; Bun- 
hiuy’s Military Transactions in the Mediter- 
nupfan, 1808-10; Sperling’s Letters from the 
British Army in Holland, Belgium, and Franco; 
Citraiohael-Sm 1 tli’e Wars in the Low Countries 1 

B. H. V. 

HOW, WILLIAM WALSIIAM (1833- 
1897), fe^t bishop of Wakefield, bom 
IS Dee. 1823 at College Hill, St. Chad's 
parish, Shrewsbury, was eldest son of Wil- 
liam Wyberg How, who belonged to an old 
Cumberland family and practised at Shrews- 
bury as a solicitor, lie was educated at 
Shrewsbury school, and on 19 Nov. 1840 
entered at Wadham College, Oxford. He 
was Goodridge exhibitioner at his college in 
1842, end Warner exhibitioner 1842-3. lie 
graduated B.A. in the university with third- 
class honours in iit. Aum. on 10 May 1846, 
and he proceeded M.A. on 26 May 1647. 

How then passed through the theological 
coarse at Durham, was ordained deacon De- 
cember 1846, and became curate at St. 
George’s, Kidderminster, under Thomas Legh 
Olaughton, afterwards bishop of St. Albans 
[q, v. SuMi.], from whom he received an 
excellent training for his ministerial work. 
He was ordained priest in December 1847, 
and in 1848, for family reasons, returned to 
Shrewsbury, where he acted as curote in the 
mrish of Holy Cross. In 1849 he married 
Frances Anne, daughter of Henij Douglas, 
rector of Salwarpe and residentiary canon 
of Durham. In 1861 he became rector of 
Whittington in Shropshire, and remained 


there, an exemplary parish priest, for twenty- 
eight years. In 1864 he was appointed 
rural dean of Oswestry, in 1860 honorary 
canon of St, Asaph, in 1868 proctor for the 
clergy in convocation, and in the same year- 
select preacher at Oxford. 

How soon became known as a devotional 
writer, an efficient conductor of parochial 
missions, quiet days, and retreats, and a 
congress speaker. H is ' Daily Family Prayers 
for Churchmen,’ which he published in 1^2, 
soon after becoming rector of Whittington, 
was his earliest contribution to devotional 
literature and instantly secured a general cir- 
cuktionwbichitenjoyedforfollytmrtyyears. 

How’s growing reputation led to a long 
series of offers of preferment, both in the 
colonies and at home, but he was in no haste 
to abandon his parochial labour in the 
country. He was offered and declined the 
bishoprics of Natal (1867), New Zealand 
(1808), Montreal (1889), Cape Town (1873), 
and Jamaica (1878), besides a canonry, with 
superintendence of home mission work, at 
Winoheater(1878),BndtheliTmgsofBrighton 
(1870), .All Saints’, Margaret Street (1873), 
and Windsor, with a readership to Queen 
Victoria (1878). The first offer ue accepted 
was that of sufiragan to the bishop of London, 
with episcopal supervision of East London. 
Hehad to assume the title ofhishop ofBedford, 
because tbe only titles which could then be 
used by suffragan hisbops were those specified 
in the Siifirugan-hishop Act of Henry VIH. 
That Act had fallen into abeyance since the 
early years of the seventeenth century, and had 
only been revived in 1870 when the first two 
sufi'ragan bishops, Henry Mackenzie, bishop 
suffiragan of Nottingham , and Edward Parry, 
bishop suffragan of Dover, were appointed. 
How was consecrated on St, J ames’s day, 1879, 
and on the following day was instituted to 
the living of St. Andrew’ TJndershaft, which 
supplied the income for the bishop, and a 
prcbendol stall in St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
m the same year he was created D.D. by the 
archbishop of Oonterburj, and on 15 June 
168G by Oxford University. He resided at 
Stainforth House, Upper Clapton, which 
was generously put at his disposal by tbe 
owner, end became, as a co-worker said, 
‘the leader of an East London crusade.’ 
He availed himself of the general feeling 
that the spiritual destitution of East Lon- 
don was appalling, and enlisted agencies 
for remedying the situation from all quaiters. 
His first _;goTiey was ‘to fill up the gaps 
in the ministry, both clerical and lay,’ and 
for this purpose he foimded an ‘ East London 
Church Fund,’ which met with a ready 
response. The Princess Christian evinced 
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the deepest sympathy lyith his work. He 
secured pulpits and drawing-room meetings 
in the rich west end to help the poor east, 
and awakened an interest in tho subieot 
in rich watering-places like Brighton, Tun- 
bridge Wells, and Eastbourne,jind also in 
the public schools and universities. Being 
recognised as a spiritual force, ho attracted 
all spiritually minded people round him, and 
especially the clergy and laity in his own 
diocese. He received his clergy daily at 
Clapton, visited thorn at their own homes, 
and spent every avoilable Sunday with one 
or other of them. But perhaps the work ho 
loved best was that among children. There 
was no title that ho valued more than that of 
‘The Children’s Bishop,’ which was popu- 
larly accorded him, and no one of his com- 
positions which he wrote with greater zoab 
than his volume of sermons to children. 

The bishop’s wife, who had taken a large 
share in tho London work, died on iS Aug. 
1887, and the loss doubtless affeoted Wnlslinm 
How's decision when in 1888 ho acenpiod the 
offer of the new bishopric of Wakefield. 
He soon became as great a power in tho 
north as he had been in the south. Ho mot, 
perhaps, with more troubles in his now 
sphere than in his old, but his earnestness, 
tact, and geniality soon enabled him to over- 
oome them, and his death, which took place 
during his August holiday in the west of 
Ireland on 10 Aug. 1897, was as much ro- 
grotted in Yorkshire as in London. He was 
buried at Whittington, and the oulaigcment 
of Wakefield Cathedral was decided upon 
as a fitting memorial to him. Ho leit a 
family of iive sons and one daughter. An 
excolU'Ut portrait of him was painted by 
Mr. H. L. Norris fur Wndliiira College in 
1897, sltortly bofnro his diul li, and there is 
also one painted by Edward Taylor and 
presented to him by the clergy of Ht. A.sap]i 
diocese in 1870. 

IIow was a_ keen flshorinau and an accom- 
plished botanist, and a most popular writor, 
both in prose and verso. Ills writings in- 
clude 'Plain Words,’ four series of adiiiirable 
short sermons, tho first of wbieii appeared 
in 1869, and passed through more than fifty 
editions; several other volumes of* Sormonfl,' 
published at various times ; a ' Comiiiuntary 
on tho Four Gospels ’ for B.P.C.lf., hogiin in 
1 8(3.8 and finished in 1 8(38, which had a sale of 
near 800,000; ‘Pastor in Paroeliiil’ (18(38, 6lh 
od. 1872) and ‘ PaB(otiil Work’ (1883), which 
have also had a very large sale; ‘Manual 
for tho Holy Communion,’ S,P.C.1C., 
1868, of wliicfi some 700,000 copies liave 
been sold ; ' Daily Family Prayers ’ (1862, 
4th ed. 1872), which are very widely used. 


In 1864 he published, in coniunotW^^ 
Eev. T. B. feorrell, aoompffiSS^ 
and Hymns;’ he was one of ths , 
compilers of ‘Church Hymns,’ bronvkf^ 
by S.P.C.K. in 1871, and Mrs’ oS ? 
‘Children’s Hymn Book’ (1881) wmS 
ished under his revision. His own ori 
hymns are very popular. His last Z 
hymn for Queen Victoria’s diamond iZr 
of Prince of 

m 1897, not many weeks before liisZh 
He also wrote some good sonnets andnoZ 
on misooUaneous subjects. “ 

[h^moir of Bisjiop WalBham How, bv hi. 
son, F. D. How,- Bishop How's own writiius 
(JarLlinov s Hog. Wadham Coll. if. 400 • FnsS 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; Crockford’i ClstiU 
Diri'olory; private information and persona 
knowloilgo.] J. H 0 

HOWARD, 12DWATID HENRY (18®. 

1892), cardinal, born at Nottingliam oa 
13 Fob. 1629, was eldest son of Edward 
Qylos Ilowaid (grandson of the twelfth 
Duke of Norfolk), by his marriage with 
Frances Anne, oldest daughter of Georm 
Robert Ilouunge of Ilainton Hall, Lincot 
shire. Ho was educated at Oscott, aad 
afturwavds continued his studies at Edin- 
burgh. In his youth he served the queenas 
an olltcur in the 2nd life guards, but he 
afterwards studied theology, was ordained 
priest by Cardinal Wiseman in the Engli.i, 
Collogo nt Rome on 8 Deo. 1864, and attached 
himself to tho service of Pius IX. He 
loariiod Arabic, Coptic, Hindustani, and Rns- 
Bimi, and became an accomplished linguiat. 
]''or about a yoor he was employed in India 
in conneelion with a mission to put an end 
to the Goa schism, and the rest 01 his eerie- 
simslical caruor was spent in Italy, Hie 
graceful and dignified nearing was familiar 
to fruiiueiitui'S of 81, Peter’s, in which basilica 
he held tfie office of archpriest's vicar. & 
was consecrated archbishop of Eeociesarea 
inparlibus iiifidvliim in 1872, and madaco- 
luljulor bishop of Frascati, an office which 
ho rolainod for only a few weeks. He was 
croatod a ciiidiiial-priest by Pius IX on 
12 March 1877, tho titular church assimied 
to him being that of St. John and St. Paul 
on tlio Omfian Hill. As protector of (die 
English College in Romo — to which he 
afterwards bequeathed his magnificent li- 
brary — ho took possession of that insti- 
tutinn on 24 March 1878. In_ December 
1881 he was nominated archpriest of the 
basilica of S(. Poter, and in that capacity he 
also hocaiiio prefect of the congregatioa 
which has tho care of the edifice itself, fo 
the spring of 1884 he wos raised by Leo XIH 
to tho dignity of cardinal bishop, and trans- 
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lated to the suburbican see of Frascati. 
Having been seized with a serious illness in 
1887 he was brought to England in the 
soring of the following year. He died on 
16 Sept. 1892 at HatM Beauchamp, a villa 
on the London Eoad, in the extreme outskirts 
of Brighton, and was buried at Arundel on 
lOct. 

rOMotiao, 1888, p. 47, with portrait; Illus- 
teted London News, 24 Sept. 1892, p. 390; 
Times, 17 17ov. 1892 j Men of the Time, 11th 
edit; Tablet, 24 Sept, 1892, p. 481.] T, 0. 

HOWE, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, third 
Viscomfi Sown (1726 P-1768), born in 1724 
or 1725, ■was the grandson of Scrope Howe, 
flrst viscount Howe [q. v.], and the second 
iiut eldest surviving son of Emanuel Scrope 
Howe, second viscount Howe (d, 29 March 
1736), by his wife, Mary Sophia Charlotte 
(i. 13 dime 1782), said by Horace Walpole 
to be an illegitimate daughter of George I, by 
Charlotte Sophia, countess of Darlington 
{i, 30 April 1726), wife of John Adolph, 
baron von Kielmansegge (d. 15 Nov. 1717). 
Kiehnansegge was master of the horse to 
Qeorge I as elector of Hanover, Richard 
Howe, Earl Howe [q. v.], and William 
Howe, fifth viscount Howe [q. v.], were the 
third viscount’s younger brothers. George 
succeeded his father as third viscount in the 
Insh peerage in 1736, and was returned to the 
English parliament for the town of Nottin|»- 
ham on 30 June 1747. He was re-elected in 
.dpril 1754, retaining the seal until his death. 

In January 1740-7 Howe was nominated 
one of the omcers to take part in the cam- 
paign in Flanders as aide-de-camp to the 
Duke of Cumberland {Qent, Mag, 1747, pp. 
46, 103). On 1 May 1749 he was nominated 
lieutenant-colonel and captain in the first 
foot guards ; on 26 Feb. 1767 he attained the 
rank of colonel, and was placed in command 
of the 60th foot or Royal Americans. With 
this reriment he arrived in Halifax in July. 
On 28 Sept, he was appointed colonel of the 
66th foot, recently raised for service in the 
American war, and received the local rank 
of brigadier-general in North America on 
Bee. 29. Pittnominated Howe second to Bri- 
gadier-general James Abercromhy in com- 
mand of the force destined to capture Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point from the French, 
and thus open the route by Lake Ohanmlain 
for the invasion of Canada, Ho trusted that 
Howe's vigour of mind would compensate 
for Abercromby’s lethargic temperament, and 
knew that Abercromby placed implicit con- 
fidence in him. Howe introduced several re- 
forms^ into the English force, among others 
bducing the officers to dress like the men to 


avoid a repetition of Braddock’s disaster, 
when the officers were picked oS by the 
enemy’s marksmen. On 6 July 1768 the 
English force proceeded down Lake George, 
and disembarked at nightfall at Sabbath Day 
Point. Thence Howe proceeded next morn- 
ing by land to find a practicable route to 
Fort Ticonderoga. On arriving at Trout 
Brook, two miles &om the outlet of the lake, 
he was killed in a ekirmieh with a French 
detachment, possibly shot by his own men 
in the confusion. His fall paralysed Aber- 
cromhy, who afterwards failed before Ticon- 
dvroga. Howe was buried at Trout Brook 
in a dpse forest, the spot being marked 
by a simple headstone Deating ms name, 
which together with his remains was dis- 
covered in 1890 (Newcastle Weekly Chro- 
fiicle, Suppl. 3 Jan. 1892), A monument 
was erected to his memory in West- 
minster Abbey by the colony of Massachu- 
sette, designed by James Stuart and sculp- 
tured by Peter Scheemakers. He was 
unmarried and was succeeded as fourth 
viscount by his brother Richard. An en- 
graved portrait of Lord Howe is contained 
in Eutick’s 'General History of the late 
War,’ 1779, iii. 209. 

[G. B, C[okaTne]’e Peerage; Colllos'a Peerage, 
1812, viii, 144 1 Mante's History of the late war 
in America, 1772, pp. 146-7 ; Cutter's Life of 
Putnam, New York, 1847, pp. 88-9 ; Williams's 
Hist, of Vermont, Burlington, 1809, i. 406, 305 ; 
Poiichot'e Memoirs upon the late War, cd. 
Hough, Eoxbury, 1868, i. 109-12; Bogers's 
Journals, 1766, pp, 106-14; Beminiscencea oftha 
French War, Concord, 1881, pp. 179-80 ; Wat- 
eon's History of Essex County, 1869, pp. 84-9 ; 
T. Hutchinson’s Hiet. of Massachusetts Bay, 

1 1749-74, ed. J. Hutchinson, 1828, pp. 70-1 ; 
Lossing's Life and Times of Schuyler, New York, 
1872, i. 146-62; Mrs, Grant's Memoirs of an 
American Lady, 1846, pp. 176-80, Stanley’s 
Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 1882, p. 237 ; 
Official Beturn of Members of Parliament ; Notes 
and Queries, 2Dd secies iv. 129-30, viii. 86, 
7tb series ix. 87 ; Walpole’s Letters, ed. Cun- 
ningham, 1867, vol, I. p, civ; Gheeteiflell 
Letcere, od. Bradshaw, 1892, iii, 1209; Chatham 
Correspondence, lS38,i. 339; Annual Register, 
1768, pp. 72-3, 17621.94; Gent. Mag. 1768, 
pp. 389-90.] E. I. 0. 

HOWE, HENRY (1812-1896), actor, 
whose real name was Henbi Hewn Hdtch- 
iNBOK, was bom of quaker parents in Nor- 
wich on 31 March 1812. After some 
experiments as an amateur under the some 
Halsmgham, he made his d6but at the Vic- 
toria theatre in October 1884 as Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone. At eaat-end and suburban 
theatres he played Antonio in the ' Merchant 
of Venice,’ and Tressel in ' Richard HI 
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and at the Strand, under J. W. IIammond 
in 1837, was Winkle in a piece called 
‘ Piclcwiok.’ Many years later he played 
Mr, Pickwick in Albery’e plajjr at the Lyceum. 
The same year he acted with Macready at 
Covent Garden, and he participated in the 
origin^ performance of the ‘ Lady of Lyons ’ 
(16 Peh, 1838). lie also played Mark An- 
tony in ‘ Julius OiEsar.’ doming the Hay- 
market under Webster, ho remained there 
without a break in his engagement for the 
almost unprecedented term of forty years. 
Among innumerable original parts were: 
Brandon in Lovell’s ‘Look beforyou Leap’ 
on 29 Oct. 1840, Ernest do houblauche 
m the ‘Housed Lion’ on 16 Nov. 1847, 
Lord Arden in Lovell's ‘Wife’s Secret’ 
on 17 Jan. 1848. Ilis characters included 
Fazio, Sir George Airy in the ‘ Busy Body,’ 
Lord Townley m the ‘ Provoked Ilu&band,’ 
Archer In the ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ Benedick, 
Joseph Surface, Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir 
Peter Teazle, Malvolio, Jaques, Macduff, 
Harry Dornton. He used to state that 
there were pieces (such as the ‘ Lady of 
Lyons ’) in Vi liich, during his gradual rise, he 
had played every male part from tho lowest 
to the highest.* On 10 Aug. 1879, at the 
Vaudeville, he was tho first llov. Otho 
Doxey in liiohard Lee’s ‘ Home for Home,’ 
and played Parron's part of Clench in the 
‘ Girls.’ Soon afterwards ho took (Sir) Henry 
Irving’s rdle of Digby Grant in a revivol of 
Albery’s ‘ Two Hoses.’ On 26 Deo. 1881 , ns 
Mr. Purnival in same piece,^ he appeared at 
the Lyceum, with which his closing yeoj’s 
were connected. Here ho played characters 
such as Old Capulet, Antonio m ‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing’ and ‘Twelfth Night,’ Qer- 
meuil in ‘Eohert Macaire,’ Parmer Plain- 
borough in ‘ Olivia,’ Burgomaster m ‘Faust,’ 
and very many others. lie accompanied 
Sir Henry Irving to America, where ho died 
on 10 March 1896. lie was a thoroughly 
conscientious actor, and an exceptionally 
worthy and amiable man, whose one delight 
was to cultivate his garden at Islcworth. 
His son, Henry A, Hutchinson Howe, musical 
and theatrical critic on the ‘ Morning Adver- 
tiser,’ predeceased him, dying on 1 June 
1894, aged sixty-one. 

[Personal recollections; The Player, 12 May 
1800; Pnseoe’s Dramatic List; Scott and 
Howard’s Blanchard ; Scott’s From the Bells to 
King Arthur; Era Almanack, vucious years; 
Bunday Times, various years; Theatrical Notes, 
1893.) J. K. 

HIJOHOWN 14th cent.), the author 
nf several romances in the old alliterative 
verse, is described byWyntoun as ‘ Huchown 
of tho Awle Hyolo ’ (in one MS. ‘Auld Ryall ’). 


Wyntoun eulogises him as ‘ cuimandbUhT 
ture,’ and ascribes to him three mn.., 

‘ The Oret Qest of Arthure,’ ‘The 
GawaiiOi’and ‘The Pystyll of Swete 
Of these ‘ The Pystyfl 0 ^ Swete Su,aS„ 
be identified beyond dispute, It exists infiw 
manuampte (two in the BritishMuseum. on. 
in the Bodleian library, a fourth at CheC! 
ham, and a Mth at HipleyV and was pul- 
hahed in Laing’s ‘Select Eemams’ im 
and, besides several times by German editof? 
by the Scottish Text Society in ‘SeottiA 
Alliterative Poems ’ from the five manusenut. 
ed. F. J. Amours, 1890-7. Further, by mesM 
of an exhaustive comparison with the 
‘Pystyll,’ Dr. Trautmaim (Dcr BichUr 
Huchown und seme Werke in Anglia, 1877) 
has established the identification of ‘The 
Geat of Arthure’ with the non-rhyminr 
alliterative poem ‘ Morte Arthure ’ proserted 
in the Thornton MS. at Lincoln, and nnh- 



Gawaine ’ is still, however, a matter of'di^ 
puto, Mr. P. J, Amours {Scottish Attitera- 
tice Poons) orgnes with some plausibility 
for the rhyming alliterative poem, ‘The 
Awntyres of Arthure at the Terns Wathe- 
lyne,’ preserved in the Thornton MS., m the 
Douce MS. in the Bodleian Libraiy, and m 
the Ireland MS. at Hale, Lancashire, and 
published by Pinkerton from the Douce MS. 
in ‘Scottish Poems,’ 1792, under the title 
‘ Sir Gawain and Sir Galaron of Galloway,' 
by David Laing in ‘ Select Hemoins,’ 1822 
(2iid od. 1886) ; by the Banimtyne Club, ed. 
Sir P. Madden, 1839 ; by the Camden So- 
ciety, cd. Hobson, 1842 ; and by tba Scottish 
Q'exl Society in ‘Soot lishAlliterativePosme,’ 
ed, P, J. Amours, 1806-7. This conclusion 
cannot, however, he regarded as more then 
probable; and there is even a possibility that 
It may he the non-rhyming ‘oir Gawain. and 
the (jlreeii Xnight,’ which is poetically of 
great merit. 

As to the identity of the poet himself, 
since his name was Huchown (French 
HwshmC), it has generally been supposed 
that he was the ‘gude Sir Hew of Eglyn- 
toun ’ mentioned in Dunbar’s ‘ Lament for 
the Makeris.’ A Sir Hugh of Eglinton, who 
fiouriahed between 1348 and 1376, was ma> 
ried to Egidia, half sister of Robert H, and 
was for some years auditor of accounts. The 
namo of no other Sir Hew of Eglinton 
occurs in public documents in the fourtemth 
century, and notwithstanding some ingenione 
arguments to tlic contrary, there is absolutely 
no reason for refusing to accept this Sir Ilew 
as the poet referred to by Dunbar, and there- 
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all probability ‘ Huchown of the Awla 
Evale ’ -wbicb two last words have, with at 
least plaiiaibUity, been interpreted ns - royal 


^Autiiorities mentioned in text ; Athenaaum, 
1900 - 1.1 

StEDSOlSr, Sib JOHN (1833-1893), lieu- 
tenant-general, born in 1833, was the eldest 
aim of Captain John Hudson, II.N., by his 
fet wife, Emily (d. 9 Oct. 1844), only child 
of Patrick Heith, rector of Ruokinge and 
Stalisfield in Kent. He woe educated at the 
Eoyal Naval School, New Oroas. lie ob- 
tained a commission in the 64th regiment 
an 23 April 1863, and received his lieu- 
tenancy on 9 March 1866. He served as 
adjutant to his regiment throughout the 
Persian campaign of 1866-7. He was pre- 
sent at the storm and_ capture of Beshire, 
the Buirender of Bushire, the night attack 
and battle of Koosbab, and the bombard- 
meat of Mohumrah, and received a medal 
with a clasp. At the time of the Indian 
mutiny he served as regimental adjutant 
in Bengal and the north-west piovinces, 
and was present in 1857 with Havelock's 
column in the actions of Patahpur (IS J ulyl, 
Aong (13 July), Pandu Nadi (15 July), 
Cawnpur (16 July), Unao (39 July), Baslii- 
ratganj (29 July), aiidBitlnir (16 Aug.) He 
was deputy-assistant adjutant-general on 
Havelodt's staff during the advance to Luck- 
now, was mentioned in the despatches, and 
received the thanks of the governor-general 
in council. He served as adjutant of the 
61th foot during the defence of Oawnpur, 
end at the defeat of the Gwalior inuthiaeis, 
and was present in the action of Kdll Nadi 
(2 Jan. 1868) aiidKankar (17 April) as well 
as at the capture of Bareilly (May). He was 
attached to Brigadier Taylor’e brigade as 
brigade-major in the actions at Burnai, 
Jlohamdi, and Shahab&d. For his services 
he was promoted to the rank of captain in 
the 43rd light infantry on 23 July 1868, 
leceived a medal with a clasp, and was 
allowed a year’s service for Lucknow. On 
23 March 1864 he received the brevet rank 
of major. 

In the Abyssinian campaign of 1867-8 he 
was second in command of the 3l8t Bengal 
native infantry. He was mentioned in the 
despatches and received a medal. On 
13 June 1870 he received the brevet rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, and on 11 Api-il 1873 at- 
tained the regimental rank of major. On 
1 Oct. 1877 he obtained the brevet rank of 
colonel. 

He commanded the 28th Bengal native 
infantry throughout the Afghan war of 
1878-80, was present during the operations 
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in the Khost, including the affair at Matoon, 
and was twice mentioned in the despatches. 
On 23 Amil 1879 he attained the regimental 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. lie was with 
Sir Frederick (afterwards Earl) Roberts’s 
division in the advance on Kabul in 1879, 
and with Brigadieivgsueral (Sir) Herbert 
Maephersou’s brigade in the rear-guaid at the 
engagement at Oharasiah on 6 Oot. 1879. For 
his services at Cliarnsiah he was mentioned in 
the despatches. During the operations round 
Kabul in Deesmber hs commanded the out- 
post at Lataband, and was mentioned in the 
despatches for sallying out and dispersing a 
hostile force which threatened to invest me 
garrison. He received a medal with two 
olaspe, and in 1881 was nominated 0.5. 
He commanded the British troops occupying 
the Khaibox Pass from January 1881 until 
that force was withdrawn. 

In 1885 Hudson commanded the Indian 
contingent in the Soudan campaign, was 
mentioned in the despatches, received a 
medal with a clasp and the Khedive’s star, 
and was nominated KO.B. On his return 
to India he commanded a brigade of the 
Bengal army from 1886 to 1888. He at- 
tftiiiad the rank of major-general on 2 Aiig. 
1887, and from 1888 to 1889 was in com- 
mand of the Quetta division of the Indian 
army. From 1889 to 1893 he commanded a 
first-class division of the Bengal army. On 
13 Jan. 1892hi>bocamea lieutenant-general, 
and early in 1803 was appointed commander- 
in-chief in Bombay, lie was killed at 
Poona on 9 June 1893 by a fall from hie 
horse, and was buried there on the following 
day. On 7 April 1869 at Allahdbad he 
married Isabel Muir, second dai^hter of 
Major-general Charles Frederick Havelock 


(d, 14 May 1868) of the ii^erlal Ottoman 
army, and niece of Sir Ilrary Havelock 
[q.v.] 

[Hart's Army Lists ; Times, 10, 12 June 1803 , 
Burke’s Peerage; Gent. Meg, 1859, ii. 78; 
Roberte’s Forty-one Tears in India, 1897, ii. 
160, 287, 299.] E. I. 0. 

HUGESSEN, EDWARD IIUGESSEN 
ENATOHBULL- (1829-1893), first Baboh 
Bbaboubnij. [See KtrATaHBTOt-IIvaBaBmi.] 

HUGHES, DAYID EDWARD (1830- 
1900), electrician and inventor, was born in 
London on 16 May 1830. Hie father, David 
Hughes, was the son of Robert Hughes, boot- 
maker, of London and Bala, Merionethshire. 
In 1837 the family went out to Virginia, 
and David received his education at St. 
Joseph’s OoUege, Bnrdstown, Kentucky. At 
an early ago he displayed a talent for music, 
inherited probably from Me father, and in 
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1849 became piofessot of music at the col- 
lege. His great interest in experimental 
science led to Ms undertaking^ tbe teacMng 
of natural philosophy, and during the tenure 
of his double ofiice the idea of his type- 
printii^ telegr^h occurred to him. Although 
(Sir) Oharlos Wheatstone [q. v.] had ex- 
hibited a type-printer at the Boyal Poly- 
technic Institution, London, in 1841, the 
first instrument available for practical use 
was that invented by House, of Vermont, 
and adopted by the American Telegraph 
Company in 1847. In it the motion of the 
whefl. carrying the type at the receiving 
station was produced step by st^, by the 
teeth of a wheel at the transmitting end 
making and breaking the electrical circuit 
as it was rotated. Hughes proposed to pro- 
duce these synchronous rotations mechani- 
cally, and only to use the electric current 
once for each letter printed. 

He resigned his position at Hardslown, 
end spent two years working out the details 
of his instrument, wMch he completed and 
patented in 1855, Hext year it was adopted 
hy the American Tdegraph Company, and 
many of its features ore present in the Phelps 
instruments now used by them. 

In 1867 Hughes brought the instrument 
to this country, and, on its not meeting with 
the reception he expected, procee&d to 
France, where it was purchased by the 
government in 1860 and installed on their 
lines. During the next ten yeors it was 
adopted by most of the continental govern- 
ments, ana its inventor was the recipient of 
many decorations and honours. In 1872, 
while resident in Paris, he was elected a 
foreign member of the newly founded So- 
ciety of Tele^aph Engineers, now the In- 
stitution of ELeotrical Engineers. In 1877 
be settled in London, and devol ed much of 
his time to experimental electrical work, 
with apparatus constructed by himself. 

The tdephone, invented by Beiss in 1861, 
had been rendered a practical instrument by 
Bell in 1876, but his transmitter was stiU 
unsatisfactory, oven after the introduction of 
the carbon button into it in 1877. Further 
improvement was rendered possible by the 
invention of the 'microphone' in 1878, 
almostsimultaneously by Ludtge (' universal 
telephone,’ German patent, 12 Jan. 1878l, 
and by Hughes (Proc. Royal 800 . London, 
8 Hay 1878). It owes its action, as the 
latter explained, to the great variation of 
electrical resistance of aloose contact between 
two conductors, on the slightest relative 
motion of the two parts. 

In April 1878 D'^sonval, in a communi- 
cation to the Acoddmie dee Sciences ( CompUs 


Ixxxvi. 832), cailedrt^;;^^ 
telephone as a sensitive detector of vamn 
electric currents, and in Mav 1879 
«hibited to the Royal Society of ££: 
(P/vo. Royal 800 . xxix. 66)anaw‘iiidapt^ 
balance,’ in which a telephone replac^ \i! 
galvanometer and current rectifier of Febn 
t Ann, do Chttn* ot do Phys^ xxxiv 65 fift 
1862), and with it repeated and extended tb’ 
results obtained by Dove with his otiBinri 
balance (Ann. der Physik, xlix, 77. ISflh 

In 1880 he was efeoted a fellow of tie 
Royal Society, and in 1886 received tie 
society’s gold medal ‘for experimental re- 
search in electricity and magnetism, and for 
the invention of the micropWe and in- 
duction balance,’ He had ceased to is & 
foreign and become an ordinary membei 
of the Society of Telegraph Engineers in 
1879, and after being successively a iiiBniT<,.r 
of the council (1880) and vice-president 
(1882), he was in 1886 elected president of 
the society. In his inaugural address he 
gave an account of his experiments on 'tie 
self-induction of an electric current,’ 
(Journal Tel. Eng. xv. 6), and succeeded 
in arousing general interest m the laws of 
distribution of alternating electric currents 
in conductors, wMch had been investigated 
mathematically by Heaviside and others. 

During the interval 1879-86 Hughes 
appears from his letters to have convmced 
himself by experiment of the existence of 
electric waves in the air surrouuchng an 


eleotrio spark, and to have discovered tie 
efficacy of a microphone contact (coherer) 
in series with a telephone or galvanometer 
and a voltaic coll, as a detector of thea 
Unfortunately these early experiments on 
aerial telegraphy were not made puhhc, and 
it was left for Hertz to demonstrate the ex- 
istence of electric waves in 1887, for Branly 
to re-invent the coherer as a detector in 
1891, and for Marconi to combine the two 
into a eystem of wiredess telegraph;^ in 1896. 

He continued for the rest of his life to 
take an interest in electrical matters, aad 
occasionally took port in the discussion of 
papersread before thelustitutionofEleotrical 
Engineers. In 1889 he was elected a ma- 
nager, and in 1891 vice-president, of the 
Royal Institution. In 1898 the Swiety of 
Arts conferred the Albert medal on him for 
< his numerons inventions, especially the 
printing telegp^aph and the microphone.’ 

About this time he began to he troubled 
with paralysis, and died ot 40 Langhan 
Street, W., on 22 Jan. 1900, after an attack 
of influenza. He was interred at Highgate 
cemetery. Leaving no issue, he bequeathed 
between 300,000i. and 400,0001. to four 
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£^on LospiUla, and 12,0002. to the ttoyal 
iTiatr of London, theAcadfimedes Sciences 
Pans the Institution of Electrical En- 
Ud the Society Internationale des 
fiectriiiens, for the foundation of acholar- 
^^5 and prises to he awarded for work in 

^''^e manied Anna, daughter of Dr. Thomas 

*^]n person be was fair, and rather below 
tbe middle height; he ‘was simple in his 
fades ’ 'a most genial companion,^ and pos- 
Efissed 'an inexhaustible fund of informa- 
(inn’fCooKB). Portraits appeared in ‘Elec- 
incian,’ xhv. 467, and the ‘ Electrical Be- 

YBff.’xlvi. 188 , 180 . 


[Boyel Soc. Cat. of Scientific Papers ; Hughes’s 
piietB in Comptes Kendus, Proe. Royal Soc. 
Loadon, Telsgr. Eng. Journ. &c. ; ohituaiy no- 
nces by Cooke, Journ. Inst. Eleetr. Eng. xxix. 
961, and hy Munio, Eleetr. Review, xlvi. 185; 
Boienberger, Geachichle der Pliysik passim; 
ffiedemann, Elektiieitat passim j Prescott's 
Electricity and the Electric Xologriiph, 7th edit, 
ii 663 et saq. ; Preecc and Sivawrigbt’s Tele- 
graphy passim ; Prases and Stubbs's Telephone 
mseimi Girard’s Electriciti, vol. ii. passim; 
Mge's Signalling through Space, 3rd edit. p. 
BSetaeq., Ealiie’sHiat. of Wireless Telegraphy, 
p 289; Electrician, Electrical^ Review, and 
Elecltical Engineer passim ; private informa- 
tics.] U- ff- L. 


HUGHES, THOMAS (1822-1806), the 
Butbor of ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ was 
bora at Ufflngton, a country parish near 
Faiiagdon in Berkshire, on §0 Oct. 1822. 
Hib father was John Hughes (1790-1867) 
[q. V.] His brother George Edward (1821- 
1872), who is the subject of 'Tom Hughes’s 
'Hemoir of a Brother,^ was thirteen months 
Tom's senior ; he was educated at Rujp;b 7 
Bad Oriel College, O.xford, stroked the Oxrord 
crew of 1843, entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1848, 
tad practised in the ecclesiastical courts ; 
be was a member of the Fen and Fendl 
Club, a skilful player on the violoncello, and 
died at Hoylake, Cheshire, on 2 May 1672. 

Tom spent almost all his years up to early 
mtnbood in the closest companionship with 
th'is elder brother. They went together in 
the autumn of 1830 to a private school at 
Twyfotd, near 'Winchester, where they had 
Ghtries Blaohford Mansfield [q- v.j as their 
Bchoolfellow. Tom Hughes describos this 
Bohool as being before its time in the culti- 
vatiott of athletic exercises, for success in 
which prizes were regularly given. In Ee- 
brnary 1834 the two brothers were sent to 
hiigby, Tom being then eleven years old. 
Their father had been at Oriel with Dr. 
Arnold, and though he had no sympathy 


with his politics he admired Lis character 
and abilities, and he sent bis sons to Bugby 
to be under Arnold. 

Tbe Bugby of that time is described in 
‘Tom Brown's School Days.’ It has been 
almost inevitable that readers should see 
Hughes himself in Tom Brown. But in the 
preface to ‘Tom Brown et Oxford ’ he com- 
plains of this identification. ‘ I must take 
this my first and last chance of saying that 
he is not I, either as boy or man. . . . When 
I first resolved to write the book I tried to 
realise to myself what the commonest type 
of English boy of the upper middle class 
was, so far as my experience went: and to 
that type I have throughout adhere^ trying 
simply to give a good specimen of lie genus. 
I certainly have placed him in the country 
scenes which I know best myself, for the 
simple reason that I knew them Wter than 
; any others, and therefore was less likely tu 
I blunder in writing about them.’ Beaders 
are bound to respect this protest. But the 
sentiments and doings ascribed to Tom 
Brown were by Hughes’s account those of 
the kind of boy that Hughes was. Tom 
Hughes did not become much of a scholar; 
in academical attainments he was below hJs 
brother George^ both at school and at college. 
But he rose uigh enough in the school to 
come into that close contact with Dr. Arnold 
which never failed to draw boys of any 
thoughtfulness into reverence for him. Tom 
stayed a year at Bugby behind his brother 
George, and in the middle of the year he 
played for Bugby at Lord’s in the annual 
match against a Monlehone club eleven. 
Then in the spring of 1842, having matri- 
culated on 2 Dec. 1841, be followed hie 
brother to Oxford and Oriel, carrying with 
him at least a great cricketing reputation, 
for he played in tbe June of his first year in 
the Oxford and Cambridge match at Lord’s. 
The two brothers had rooms on the same 
staircase, and the gwuine though unobtru- 
sive seriouanesB of Tom’s character was no 
doubt fostered by bis intimacy with George. 
Bat neither of them seems to have been at 
aU affected by the religious movement of 
their Oxford days. They associated with 
their diaringuished schoolfellowB, Matthew 
Arnold, 01ongh,WalTond, and others. Tom 
Hughes records that in the yeor^ before he 
took his degree he made a tour with a pupil 
in the north of England and Scotland 
{Memoir of a Brother, p. 88). He did 
this by the special request of the pupil’s 
father, who was a neighbour and friend ot 
tbe Hughes family, Hughes says that he 
frequented commercial hotels, and heard the 
corn-law question vigorously discussed, and 
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came back from the north ' an ardent free- 
trader.’ In other respects, he adds, ‘1 -was 
rapidly falling away aom the political faith 
in which we had been brought up. . . The 
noble side of democracy was carrying me 
away.’ He was thus early showing himself 
to be the generous, teachable, and courageous 
Englishman that he was known to be in 
after life. 

Haying graduated B.A, in 1846, he went 
up to London to read for the bar. He had 
been admitted at Lincoln’s Inn on 21 Jon. 
1846, but migrated to the Inner Temple on 
18 Jan. 1848, and was called to the bar ten 
days later. He never became a great lawyer, 
but ho studied diligently, and was able to 
acquit himself creditably in professional busi- 
ness. He became Q.O. in 1860, and bencher 
of his inn in 1870. It was through his resi- 
dence in Lincoln’s Inn that he came under 
the great influence of his life. F. D. Maurice 
wa4 then chaplain of the Inn, and, whilst his 
personal character won the reverenco of the 
young student, his teaching oame home to 
nis needs and aspirations and deepest convic- 
tions, and completely mastered him. Maurice 
had no more devoted disciple than Tom 
Hughes. It was the work or his life to put 
in practice what he leomt from Maunce. 
In the latter part of 1848 he offered himself 
as a fellow-worker to the little baud of 
Christian socialists who had gathered round 
Maurice, in which Mr. John M. Ludlow, for 
manyyears Hughes's closest friend and ally, 
and Charles lUngsley, and his old school- 
fellow Charles Mananeld, were already en- 
rolled. The practical part of Christian so- 
cialism was the co-operative movement, espe- 
cially in its ‘ productive ’ form. This branch 
of it has been overshadowed by the vast 
store system ; but it was co-operative pro- 
duction that had the sympathy and advocacy 
of Hughes and the more enthusiastic pro- 
moters of co-operation. In his later years 
Hughes was accustomed to denounce with 
some vehemence what he regarded as a de- 
sertion of the true co-oporative principle by 
those who cared only for the stores, and who 
gave no share in the business to the employCa 
of the store and the factory. The early busi- 
nesses set up by the Christian socialists did 
not prosper, but Hughes never despaired of 
the cause. He was one of the most diligent 
and ardent of its promoters, attending con- 
ferences, giving legal advice, and going on 
missionary tours. He contributed to the 
'Christian Socialist' and the ‘Tracts on 
Christian Socialism,’ and acted for some 
months as editor of the ‘ Journnl of Associa- 
tion.’ By giving evidence in 1860 before tho 
House of Commons committee on the savings 


of the middle and workinglk^^^TZTT 

other persevering efforts, heaided the piij 

of the Industrial and Provident SocietL t 
(.36-7 Victoria, o. 39) in 1&93, 

Hughes had married in IR-lS ■Pm,. 
daughter of the Key. James Ford, Jd S 

of Ilichard Ford [q. v. , author of thefan^^ 

‘ Handbook of Spam,’ nud near the 
1849 his brother Geoige became ^cel 
for a abort time his companion, having ioin; i 
Ae young couple m a small bouse ii Ijl, 
Berkeley Street. Tom had chambeir^n 
common with Mr. J. M. Ludlow at No 3 Old 
Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, and in 1863 
two frisnds agreed to build and occupy a ioint 
house at Wimbledon. ‘Our communUtit 
experiment,’ says Mr. Ludlow (Eamotnle 
liemete, J uly 1896, p. 306), ‘ was entirely sue- 
cessful while it lasted,’ which was for fom 
years. It was in this Wimbledon house that 
‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ’ was written 
Mr. Ludlow records (i6. pp. 306, 807) how 
Hughes put into his hands one night a pottion 
of his manuscript, and with what surprise he 
became awam, as hs read, of the quality of 
the book. It was shown without delay to 

AloxanderMaomillan[se6 under MaohUiIas 

Banihl], who promptly undertook to publisli 
it. Its completion was de^ed by a do- 
mestic grief, the death of Bjighes's 
daughter) hut it appeared anonytoously in 
April 1867. Its success was rapid, five edi- 
tions being issued in nine months. 

This book is Hughes’s chief title to dis- 
tinction. Ills object in writing it was to do 
good. He had bad no literary ambitioa, and 
no friend of bis bad ever thought of him as 
an author. ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days ’ is a 
piece of life, simply and modestly presented, 
with a rare humour playing all over it, and 
penetrated by the beat sort of English re- 
Jtgious feeling. And the life was that whiiA 
is peculiarly delightful to the whole EngM- 
speaking race — that of rural sport and the 
public school. The picture was none the less 
welcome, and is none the less interesting 
now, because there was a good deal that was 
beginning to pass away in the life that it 
depicts. The book was written exptesslyfor 
boys, and it would be difficult to measoia 
the good influence which it has exerted upn 
innumerable boys by its power to enter into 
tbeir ways and prejudices, and to appeal to 
their better instincts; hut it has commended 
itself to tenders of all ages, classes, and 
characters. The author was naturally in- 
duced to go on writing, and his subs^mt 
books, SUM ns ‘ The Scouring of the White 
Horse ’ (1869) and ‘Tom Brow at OxfoM' 
(1801) are not without the qualities of which 
the ‘ School Bays' had given evidence; but 
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•Twas the conjunction of the subject and on 7 July 1869, but made no further pro- 
the author's giits that made the first book gress. He was not a very successful spoauer, 
' and, though greatly liked and respected, ha 

In January 1864, at a meeting of the pro- would not have been able to reach the front 
meters of associations, it was resolved, on a rank in politics. When Gladstone went 
motion made by Hughes, ‘That it be re- over to home rule for Ireland, Hughes’s 
fetted to the committee of teaching and opposition to that policy was toucheu with 
nnblications to frame and, so far as they think indignation, and he became a vehement 
St to carry out a plan for the establish- liberal unionist. In 1869 he was chairman 
meat of a people's college in connection with of the first co-operative congress, and s^ks 
the metropolitan associations.’ This was the against the tendency to shelve ‘ productive ’ 
beginning of the Working Men’s College, co-operation, which he never ceased to de- 
thro situated in Great Ormond Street, whusli nounce. 

continued to the end of his life one of The first of three visits to America was 
Hughes’s chief interests. He was not able made by Hughes in 1870. One of his 
to do much in it as a teacher, but he took strongest ties to the United States was his 
sn setivs part in carrying on its social work, admiration of Lowell’s ‘ Poems,’ which was 
commanded its volunteer corps, and was most fervent. Mr. Ludlow describes (JBco- 
pt’mcipal of the college for ten years, from nomteHeview, July 1896, p. 309) how, being 
1872 to 1883. He delighted the students by asked by Trnbner in 1869 to write an in- 
bis geniality, but he never concealed fkom troduction to an edition of the ‘ Biglow 
tbem his earnest religious faith. One of his Papers,’ Hughes, in his self-distrustful way, 
books, ‘ The Manliness of Christ (1879), begged help from him, and the introduction 
gtetr out of what he taught in a bihle-class was a joint composition. Two separate 
at the college. In an earlier year, 1861, ha essays on American history by the same 
bad written the first of a series of ‘Tracts authors were combined in a volume published 
for Priests and PeOTle,' issued by Maurico in 1862. One of Hughes’s objects m going 
and his friends. Ilia tract was entitled to America was to make Lowell’s personal 
'Bsligio Laid,’ or, in a suhseouent edition acquaintance. lie had been warmly on the 
of it, ‘A Layman’s Faith’ (1808). His side of the north in the civil war, and this, 
theology was Maurico's, transfused through added to the fame of ‘ Tom Brown’s School 
hia own simple and devout mind. In all Days,’ made him very popular in the States, 
that he wrote or spoke or did, he was sincere. In the course of this visit ho gave two 
straightforward, intolerant of deceit or mean- lecturee— one at Boston entitled ‘John to 
ness. He interested himself ardently in Jonathan,’ another at Hew York on the 
cWch reform, and was a hearty member of labour question. His subsequent visits to 
a ' church reform union,’ when it was origi- America were connected with a project, 
Bated in 1870, and again when it had a brief commenced in 1879, which at first awakened 
resuscitation through Arnold Toynbee’s all hie enthusiasm, and afterwords caused 
efibrts in 1886. His position was that of a him much anxiety and oonsiderable pecuniary 
liberal churchman, supporting a national loss. His sanguine, unsuspicious temper 
church with enthusiaemroutdemring to make was not favourable to success in business, 
it as acceptable and in ouensire os possible to In conjunction with friends he bought a 
Bonconfonuists. When he became known large estate in Tennessee, on which a model 
SB a social reformer, it was natural that he community was to be estahUshed. The place 
abottld be urged to seek entrance to the was named Ivugby. The purohasers had 
House of Commons, and he was elected for been misled as to the productive value of 
Lambeth in 1806, In 1868 he was glad to the estate, and the early settlers underwent 
SKobange this unwieldy and unmanageable a rather bitter disappointment. TomHughes 
constituency for the borough of Frome, for drew out of the enteiqjriso, hut his mother 
which ha was returned at the general elec- went to live at the new lliigby with her 
tion; he relinquished hia candidature for youngest son, Hastings Hughes, and after 
Prome at the general election iu February ten years’ residence died there at a very 
1874 (the seat was won for the conservatives advanced age. 

by Henry Charles, afterwards Lord Lopes In July 1889 Hughes wos appointed a 

i j. T.j), and was nominated for Morylebone, county-court judge, and went to live at 
lut retired the day before tbe poll. In the Chester. There he built himself a house, 
House of Commons the line he took was defi.- which he named after his birthplace, Uffing- 
nitely that of a reformer, and especially of a ton, and he grew old happily in the peiv 
Mend of the working olaeses ; a trades union formance of his judicial duties. His health 
bill he introduced was read a second time at last gave way to mfirmities, and he died 
701, XXII — sirp. 8 1 
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at Brighton on 22 Marcli 1896. In accord* 
ance willi his known wishes his funeral 
was strictly private, and he was buried in the 
Brighton cemetery. Besides his wife he 
left six surviving children, three sons and 
three daughters, Two died in childhood, 
and a son, who was a soldier, died some years 
before his father after military experience in 
South Africa. A fine statue of Tom Hughes 
by Brock has boon erected in the souool 
grounds at Eugby. 

There arc two original portraits, both by 
Lowes Dickinson — one painted when he 
was 0 little over forty years of ag^ in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. Cornish; 
the other when he was seventy, in the 
possession of Mrs. Hughes. Hughes's nnmt 
IS coniinomorated in the Working Men’s Col- 
lege, removed to Oiowiidale Itoiul, Camden 
Town, in 1 004-0 (IVie WorMng Men's College, 
ISKJli-lOO^, od. Lmwelyn Davies, 1001). 

In addition to the books which have been 
mentioned — ‘ Tom Brown’s School Days,’ 
''Tom Brown at Oxford,’ ‘The Roouring of 
the ‘White Horse,’ ‘ Thu Memoir of a Brother,’ 
* The Manlinoss of Christ ’ — Hughes wrote 
Lives of Bishop Fraser (1887), of Daniel 
Macmillan (1882), of Livingstone (1889), 
and of Alfred the Groat (1809), ‘ Tho Old 
Church ’ (1878), ‘ Rugby, Tennessee ’ (1881), 
‘Gone to Texas’ (1884). Many of his 
addresses and shorter compositions were 
printed in pamphlet form, A series of hie 
letters to tho ^ Spectator ’ ware published 
in his lifetime by his daughter, Mrs. Cornish, 
under tho title of ‘ 'Vacation Raniblos ’ (1896). 
A short fragment of autobiography, which 
has been privately printed, contains soino 
memories of his early youth and mauhoocl. 

[Forsonal knowloilge and iiifurmntion givsn 
by frionds; Hiigliss's Jtremoir of a Brnthrr; an 
articlo by J, MT Ludlow, ‘ Thnraaa Ilaghos and 
Septimus llnuaard,’ in tho Economic Roviow, 
July ISOfl ; Lift) of F. D. Miuirico, Brit. Mus. 
Out. ; Off. Rot. Members of Pari. ; Lincoln’s 
Inn Bocords ; Poster’s Alninni Oxon. 171S- 
1886, and Men at the Bar; Mon of tho Time, 
lathed.] J. LuD. 

HUISH, ROBEBT (1777-1860), mis- 
cellaneous writer, son of Mark Huish of 
Nottingham, was horn thnro in 1777. He 
appears to have begun his Uternvy career by 
writing a readable little treatise on bi>e- 
culturq, which was afterwards expanded and 
issued in various forms. This wastlie onoeuh- 
jeot on which he may perhaps bo termed an 
expert. TIis other works are nearly all poor 
examples of onecdotal,quasi-hi6lorical book- 
making. They occasionally embellish a 
blank space in biography' with a great 
quantity of loose and fragmentary gossip, 


but the ‘Quarterly Review’ spoke ofTT 
with no pat ininstice as an obscure 
unscrupulous scribbler. His feennstf- “■* 
remarkable, as witnessed by his volum.n?* 
compilations during 1836-6. He 
a few translations from the German and • 
hiB later years some novels of a vctc 

iFso. “ Ott^^terweU TaS 

Ilia works comprise; 1, <A Treatise on 
e Nature, Economy ■ - 


the 

Management of Bees, 
2. ‘Memoirs of her li 
Princess 

separately issued' 


jnd Practical 


Lndon, ISlABre 
qirs of her late Royal Hiaimess 
Charlotte Augusta,’ iMS, 
a' separately issued supplement IRin 
S. 'The Public and Private Life of Geotm 
III, ’1821, 4to. 4. ‘An AuthentieS 

Av f A aJ* Ww • J 



Memoir of . . Froderick, DukroriMk 
and Albany’ 1827, 8vo. 7. ‘Memoirs of 
Gcorgq IV,’ London, 1830, 2 vols. 8. 'The 
Historical Galleries of Celebrated Men’ 



Voyage of Captain Sir John Rosa ... to 
tho Arctic Regions in 1829-83,’ London, 
1885. 11. ‘The Travels of Rickard aad 

.Tolin Lander . , . into the interior of 
Africa,’ 18.36 (with a rdsumfi of preTiom 
African travel), 12. ‘A Narrative of the 
Voyoges of . . . Captain Beeokey to the 
Pnoifio and Behring’s Straits,’ London, 1838 
13. ‘The History of the Private and Pokticel 
Life of Henry Hunt, Esq., his Times and 
Co-temporaries,' 1836, 14. 'Memoirs of 
William Cobhett, Esq,’ 1836, 2 vok 
16. ‘ 'The Memoirs, Private and Political, of 
Daiiiol O’Oonnoll,’ 1836. 16. 'The History 
of tho Life and Roigii of William IV, the 
Reform Monarch of England,' 1837. 17. ‘The 
Natural History and General Management 
of Bees,’ 18*14. 1 8. ‘ The Progress of Crime ; 
or, Anthonlio Memoirs of Marie Manning,’ 
1849, 8ro. Nearly all his books exhibit vio- 
lent anti-Tory prqjiidioes. 

[Gent. Mag. 1860, i. 681; Quarterly Heviaw, 
liv. 6; Alhunmum, 1842, p, 683; Brit Mns. 
Oat.) T.S, 


HULKE, JOHN WHITAKER (1830- 
1896), surgeon, horn on 6 Nov. 1830, was 
fourth son of 'VVilliam Hulke, surgeon, living 
at Deal in Kent. He was from 1848 to 1846 
odneatedatthe Moravian College, Neuwied, 
Hero he gained his intimate knowledge at 
the Gorman language and the groundwork 
of his acquaintance with notural histoiy; 
here, too, m the Eifel district, his interest 
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in eeology was first awakened. ^Returning the society to bestow. In 1893 he was ap- 
M Enffland he attended King’s College school pointed foreign secretary, a position he held 
dntinff 1816-7, and in 1819 he entered the until he died. 

medical department of King's College, Lon- In February 1862 he was elected an 
doB. He served as n dresser to Sir William honorary fellow of King’s College, and in 
Bowman [ 9 . v. Suppl.] at King’s College Hos- 1878 he became a corresponding member of 
Tiital and he was admitted a member of the the Academy of Naturcu Sciences, Phila- 
Boyal College of Surgeons of England on delphia, and in 1884 an honorary member of 
jg July 1862. He then returned to Deal, the Cambridge Philosophical Society. He 
;rhere he acted as assistant to his father dur- was president of the Pathologiqal Society of 
mg his attendance on the fatal illness of the London from 1883 to 1886, president of the 
Bake of Wellington in September 1862, and Ophthalmologioal Society of the United 
he afterwards served the office of house-sur- Kingdom in 1886-7, and president of the 
non to Sir William Fergusson [q. v.] at Clinical Society in 1898-4. 

King’s College Hospital. _ He died in London on 19 Feb, 1895, and 

In 1866 Hulke was attached to the medi- is hurled in the cemetery at Deal. He mar- 
eal staff of the general hospital In the Crimea, riad, 1 Oct. 1868, J iiha, daughter of Samuel 
aad in March of that year ha was doing Hidley, but they had no children, 
iatf in the English hospital at Smyrna. In Hullre's name is not associated with any 
September he left Smyrna for the camp he- brilliant departure in surgeiy, hut he was 
fore Sebastopol, where he spent the winter wise and quick to see what surgical move- 
of 1855-6. Ha then returned to England, ments would stand the test of time j an early 
and after examination was elected a fel- supporter of aseptic methods, and, to a oer- 
low of the lioyal College of Surgeons on tarn extent, a pioneer in cerebral surgery. 
33 May 1837. He acted for a short time as He was highly skilled too in the special 
tutor at King’s College Hospital, where he branch of ophthalmic surgery ; he was an 
ms elected assistant surgeon in 1867 for a excellent pathologist, and ms nunteriaii 
term of five years. In 1802 ho was anointed oration showed him to be a first-rate botanist. 
Essistant surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, A natural talent, aided by opportunity, en- 
becomiug fuU surgeon in 1870. In 186^8 he abled him to make important additions to 
ms elected assistant surgeon at the Royal palmontology, more especially in connection 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields, with the great extinct land reptiles (JDino- 
vhere he became full surgeon in 1868 and sauna) ofthe secondary period. Hisinvesti- 
consiilting sur^on in 1890. gations were made in the Kimmcridge clay 

At the Roval College of Surgeons of Eng- of the Dorset cliffs and upon the Wealden 
land Hulke filled in succession every office reptiles of the cliffs of Brook and its neigh- 
open to him, and died during his second year hourhood in the Isle of Wight, 
as president. Winning the Jacksonian prize [Personal knowledge ; prirate information ; 
in 1869 with on essay upon the morbid Bntish Medical Journal, 1606, ii. 451 ; Pio- 
ehonges of the retina, he w’as appointed oeedings of the Royal Society, vol. Iviii. 1896.1 
Arris and Gale lecturer upon anatomy and D’A. P. 

physiology (1868-71), an examiner on the HUMPHRY, Sin GEORGE MURRAY 
board of anatomy and phyeiology (1876-80), (1820-1896), surgeon, born at Sudbury in 
on the court (1860-89), and on the dental Suffolk on 18 July 1820, was third qon of 
board (1883-9). He served as a member of William Wood Humphry, banister-at-law 
tbecoimcilfroml881tol893,avice-preeidont and distributor of stamps for Suffolk. He 
inlSSB and 1891, Bradsliiw lecturer in 1801, was educated at the grammar schools of Sud- 
piesident ftom 1893 to 1805, and liis Hunte- bury and Dedham, and in 1836 he was ap- 
lian oration was read for him on 14 Feb. 1896, prentioed to J. G. Crosse, surgeon to the 
while he lay dying of pneumonia. Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. In 1839 he 

He was elected a follow of the Boynl So- leftNorwich and entered as a student at St. 
clety in 1867, his claim being based exclu- Bartholomew's Hospital in London, where 
sivdy on researches relating to the anatomy he came under the influence of Peter Mere 
and physiology of the retina in man and the Latham [q.vj, William Lawrence fq.T.], end 
lower animals, particularly the reptiles. He (Sir) James Paget [q.v. Suppl.] He passed 
served on the council of the Royal Society the first M.B, examination at the London 
m 1879-80 and again in 18R6-9. Elected a University in 1840, obtaining the gold medal 
member of the Geological Society in 1808, in anatomy andphyBiobg 7 ,butheneverpte- 
hebecamepresident from 1882 to 1884, andin sent ed himself for the final examination. He 
IR"*? he was presented with the Wollaston was admitted a member of the Royal Col- 
medal, tbegreatesthonouritisinthepowerof lege of Surgeons of England on 19Nov. 1841, 
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and on 13 May 1842 he became a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries. In the same 
year three of the surgeons at Adden* 
broobe’s Hospital, Cambridge, resigned their 
office, and on 81 Oct. 1843 ‘Mr. Ilumfrey’ 
was placed third out of six candidates in a 
contested election for the vacant posts, This 
appointment made him the youngest hos- 
pital surgeon in England, and he at once 

t j.* ri 1 - 


teaebing in surgery. In 1847 bo wtia invited 
to act as deputy to the professor of anatomy, 
and ho gave the lectures and demonstrations 
upon human anatomy from 1847 to 186(1. 
lie entered himsolf a fellow-commoner at 
Downing Golloge in 1847, graduating M.B. in 
1852 and M.D. m 1 869. After the retirement 
of the llov. Dr. "William Clark, professor of 
human and comparative anatomy, in 1866, 
tho duties of the chair woro recast, and 
Humphry was eloBl('d professor of human 
anatomy in the university. 11 o hold this 
office until 1883, when ho resigned it lor the 
newly founded but unpaid professorship of 
surgery. In 18(10 ho siiocooded Professor 
(afterwards Sir) (Joorgo Edward Paget [q.v.], 
who was then olootatl president of tho coun- 
cil, as tho roprosonlHlivo of tho university of 
Cambridge on tho General Medical Council. 
In 1880 ho dolivorod tlio Redo lecture before 
tho university of Cambridge, taking |Man, 
Past, Present, and Puturo’ as tho subject of 
his address, lie sorvi<d on tho council of 
the senate of tho univei-sily, he was an hono- 
rary follow of Downing, and in 1881 ho was 
elect od a professoriol fellow of King's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

At tbe Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land Humphry filled all the ollioes which me 
Xihysical slrongl h and his deroLion to tho uni- 
versity of Cambridge would jiormit. Eloclcd 
a follow on 2(1 Aug. 1 844, wJion ho was still 
a year below the statutory ago, ho served as 
a member of tho council from 180 Ho 1>S81, 
was Artis and Galo lecturer on aunt omy and 
physiology from 1871 to 1878, a membi>r of 1 ho 
court of oxaminors from 1877 to 1887, and 
Hunterian orator in 1870. I lo declined to bo 
nominated for tho offices of vieo-prusidont 
and president. 

Ho was elected a E.R.S. in 1859, and be 
served on tho oounoil of this soeioljr 1870-1. 
He was long a member of tho Drilish Medi- 
oal Association, acting tirat as secretary and 
afterwards as president of the Cambridge 
and Huntingdon branch. Ho dcllvorcd the 
address in surgery at tho general meeting 
held at Cambridge in 1866, presided in the 
section of anatomy and physiology at tho 
"Worcoslor mooting in 1882, and was presi- 
dent of the wholo association at the Cam- 




arohiteoture of the human bodv a. T 
of the Eullorian course at theSoyal l^ 
tution of London. He took an 
m the formation of the Cambrics llE 
Society, and for some time was preaMaJf 
He presided at the annual meeting, ofS; 
Sanitary Society of Great Britam: held h 
T Glasgow ia 1 ® 

In 1887 he was the first president of the 
Anatomicol Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and he served as president of the 
Pathological Society of London dmineth! 
years 1891-3. He was knighted in isli 
Pliimphry died at his reaidonce, Qrme 
Lodge, on 34 Sept. 1896, and is buried at the 
Mill I,oad oemolory, Cambridge. A bust bv 
Wiles was presented to Addenbrooka'a Hoi 
pital by the vice-chancellor of theuniTorsitT 
A por( rait by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A,, hanra 

in tho Fitzwilliam Museum, andhasbeenen- 

grpod . A portrait by Miss K. M. Huniphij, 
painted on tho occasion of the enrolment of 
Professor Humphry as afreemon of hisnsthe 
town, is in (ho public hall at Sudbury, Suf- 
folk, 


llo married, in September 1849, Maty, 
daughter of Daniel Robert McNob, surgeon, 
of lipping, by whom he had a daughter and 
ono son, Mr. Alfred Paget Humphry, senior 
osijuiro bedell of the university of 
bridge. 

Beginning as a general practitioner with- 
out a practice, poor and without influence, 
Humphry bocaino tho most influential man 
in tho university of Cambridge, and con- 
verted its insiguiflcaiit medical school into 
0110 wliioh is world-ionowned. Before all 
things he was a scioiitiflo man and a col- 
lector. The Museum of Anatomy and Su> 
gicnl Pathology engrossed much at hia at- 
IrfiiiUoii, and many of his holidays were 
spout in journoys designed expressly to 
secure specimens to fill its shelves. As sn 
anatomist ho was one of the earliest workers 
wlio attoinjilod to bring human anatomy 
into line with tho growing science of nlo^ 
phology. He was a good and auccessM 
surgeon, though a great operation was a 
severe trial to him. He was the first in 
England lo remove successfully a tumour 
from the male bladder, and one of the fat 
to advocate the advantages to be deriyed 
from the suprapubic method, He bad so 
amusements and was sparing in nU that con- 
corned his own indulgence, but he was moat 
hospitable and in large matters ptofiiaely 
generous. Having begun poor, he ended 
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TT gg .yyas full of research and resource, 

inVeenerallf succeeded in getting hJe own 

TfavVthis aims were unselfish and were 
Jlvfays directed to the improvement of his 

^^imphw’s works were : 1. ‘ A Treatise 
the !&aman Skeleton, including the 
Joints ’ Cambridge, 1868, 8voj an important 
work containing the results of original re- 
search in several directions. The excellent 
nintpa hv which the hook is illustrated were 
town by his wife. 3. 'On the Coagula- 
tion of the Blood in the Venous System 
daring Life,’ Cambridge, 1869, 8vo ; of this 
Euhie^ he had had painful ex^rience dur- 
ing ms own iUnesses. 3. ‘ The Human Foot 
(tao the Human Hand,’ Cambridge and 
London, 1861, 12mo. 4. ‘ Observations in 
Myology,’ Cambridge and London, 1872, 
8to. 6' ' Cambridge : the Town, University, 
and Colleges,’ Cambridge, 188Q, ISmoi a 
very excellent little guide book. 7. 'Old 
Age: the Results of Information received 
respecting nearly Nine Hundred Persons 
who had attained the Age of Eighty Years, 
including Seventy-four Centenarians.’ Cam- 
iridge, 1 to 9. JIumphrjr was also founder 
and co-editor (with Sir William Turner, 
M.D.) of the 'Journal of Anatomy and 
Physiology,’ Cambridge and London, 1866. 

[Personal knowledgo ; private information ; 
Trans Eoyal Mad. and Chirnrg. Soe. 1807, vol. 
Ixxx., St. B.irtholomew'b Hospital Reports, 

1896, vol. xnii.] D’A. P. 

hungerford, Mbs. MARGARET 
WOLFE (1866 P-1897), novelist, eldest 
daughter of Canon FitzjohnStaimus Hamil- 
ton, vicar-choral of Robb Cathedral and rector 
ol'Ross, CO, Cork, was born about 1855, and 
educated in Ireland. Her early home was at 
St Brenda’s, co. Cork. She married, first, 
Edward Argles, a Dublin solicitor, by whom 
she had three daughters; and, secondly, 
Mr. Thomas H. Hungerford, by whom she 
had two sons and one daughter. She died 
of typhoid fever at Bandon on 24 Jan. 

1897. ^ 

Mrs. Hungerford wrote over thirty novels 
dealing with the more frivolous aspocts of 
modern societv. They had a great vogue in 
their day. The first, 'Phyllis,’ appeared in 
1877 ; the most popular of all was perhaps 
' Molly Bawn ’ (1878). Most of the hooks 
appeared anonymously, but a few bore the 
pseudonym ' The Duchess.’ Her plots ore 
poor and conventional, but she possessed the 
laculty of reproducing faithfully the tone of 
contemporary society. 

[Allihono’s Diet'., Suppl. ii. 872 ; Times, 
26 Jan 1897.] E. L. 


HUNT, ALFRED WILL IAM (1880- 
1896), landscajpe painter, bom at Liverpool 
on lo Nov. 1830, was the seventh child, and 
the only son who survived infancy, of the 
painter Andrew Hunt [q. v.l by his marriage 
with 8arah Sanderson. He was educated 
at the Liverpool collegiate school, and gained 
a scholarship at Corpus Ohristi College, Ox- 
ford, in 1848. In 1851 he won the Newdi- 
gate prize for English verse, the subject being 
' Nineveb,’ and he graduated B.A. in 1862. 
In 1853 he was elected to a fellowship at his 
college, which he resigned on his marriage in 
1861. In 1882 the college paid him the com- 
pliment of electing him an honorary fellow. 

He had painted since the age of eight 
under his father’s instruction, and had spent 
his vacations during his school and college 
days in sketching from nature in Scotland, 
Cumberland, Wales, and Devonshire, and 
in 1850 on the Rhine. He had exhibited 
drawings at a very early age at the Liver- 
pool Academy, of which he became a member 
in 1860, and later at the Portland Gallery 
in London. At Oxford he was deeply im- 
pressed by the writings of John Ruskin and 
by the art of Turner, James Wyatt, the 
weU-known print-seller in the High Street, 
purchased his drawiugSj though not on a 
liberal scale of remuneration, and encouraged 
him to adopt painting as a profession. Hunt 
hesitated icr a time between an academic 
I and an artistic career, lie was a good 
scholar, a clear and ready speaker, and took 
much interest in politics as well as literal 
tuie ; but he was first and foremost an artist, 
and Wyatt turned the scale in 1864 by 
giving him a commission to go to Wales and 
paint as much as he could. In that year he 
exhibited a picture , ' "Wastdale Head 6om 
^ Styhead Pass, Cumberland,’ at the Eoyal 
Academy, and two years later a small oil- 
painting by him, ' Llyn Idwal, Carnarvon- 
sbire,’ was hung on the line. It was much 
praised by EusMn, and was followed by 
other landscapes. These, however, were too 
much in the pre-Raphaehte manner to find 
favour with the hanging committee. In 

1867 his pictures were badly hung, and in 

1868 an elaborate work, ' The Track of an 
Old-World Glacier,’ was refused. Ruskin 
protested vehemently in his notes on the 
Academy against the treatment ofHunt| but 
his combative chompionsbip did the painter 
little ^ood in official circles. Hunt was at 
this time in close touch with the pre- 
Baphaelites, though not a member of the 
brotherhood, and he was one of the original 
members of the Hogarth Club. He exhibited 
at the Academy each year &om 1869 to 1862, 
but his pictures were badly hung, and after 
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that time persistently refused, till he ceased 
to send them in. This discpura^ement 
caused him almost to abandon oil-painting, 
though he was no less gifted in the use of 
oils than in that of water-colours. In 1802 
he was unanimously elected an associate of 
the Old Water-colour Society, to which he 
became a regular contributor. He was 
elected a full member in 1 804. For about 
seven years he worked in water-colours only, 
but in 1870 he again evbibited an oil-jpainting 
at the Hoyal Academy, and continued to 
do so occasionally till within a few years of 
his death, llis contributions amounted in 
all to thirty-seven. At the gallery in PaU 
Mall East he eithibited more than three 
hundred water-colours, and these represent 
only a small proportion of his life’s work, 
for he Was a rapid though a very careful 
worker. lie devoted much time and energy 
to the service of the Eoyal Water-colour 
Society, as it has been called since 1881 ; 
this advance and the prosperity which the 
society has enjoyed in recent years were duo 
in some measure to Hunt’s exertions. He 
was a trustee of the society from 1879 on- 
wards, and acted as deputy-president in 1888. 
lie was largely instrumental in organising 
the Art Club, for social meetings and tem- 
porary loan exhibitions, in connection with 
the society, which was formed in 1883. 

After his marriage in 1861 Hunt lived 
for a time at Durham, but in 1806 he came 
to London and took a houso, 1 Tor Villas 
(afterwards called 10 Tor Gardens), Camp- 
den Hill, Kensington, which had been occu- 
pied previously by Mr. James Clarke Hook 
and Mr. Ilolmau Hunt. T’his was his resi- 
dence during the remainder of his life, and 
he died there on S May 1896. A line and 
representative loan collection of his works 
was exhibited in the following yoar at the 
private ^llory of tho Hurlington Fine Arts 
Club. Exhibitions had been held in his 
lifetime at tho Qrosveuor Gallery and in 
the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New 
Jlond Street (1884). 

On 16 Nov. 1861 Hunt married Margaret, 
second daughter of James liaino [q. v.] Mrs. 
Hunt, who, witli throe daughtors, survived 
him, wrote several novels. 

Hunt painted much at Durham, on the 
Toes, and at Whithy and other places on tho 
north-east coast of England, but also on tho 
Thames (Sonning, Pangbourno, Windsor, 
&e.), in Scotland and Wmes, in Switzerland, 
on the Hhino and Moselle, and in Italy, Sicily, 
and Greece, during a tour of nine months 
in 1869-70, lie visited America and painted [ 
tho Falls of Niagara in a season of exceptional 
drought. lie was a dovoted disciple, ^ut by 



and was no less diligent m the 


of nature than in acquirin 
teehnioalities of lus art. He took » ™ 
high view of the function of the artist, 
had a deep and reverent love for the beauty 
of the world as a manifestation of the dhw 
Ills smeore and modest work, inspired hr 
an aim so spiritual, did not show tc adyau 
tags in a mixed exhibition, and faded tn 
attract the attention it deserved, especially 
at the Academy; but his reputation witb 
coUeclors and good judges of art stand, 
high, and IS certain to increase. Most of 
his pictures are in private hands s' 'Windsm. 
Cnslle’_(1880) is in the Tate Gallery, anj 
‘ Working Late’ (exhibited m 1873) is in 
tho Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 

[Times, C May 1806, Daily Graphic, 7 May 
1806; Illnstralod London Nows, 16Mayl8D6 
with portrait ; Atlienmum, 9 May 1808 , Cata- 
loguo of Exhibition iit Burlington Fine Aiu 
Club, with introduction by Cosmo Monkhonse 
other exhibition catalogues; Qrayea’s Diet rf 
Artiste ; private information.] 0. D. 

HUNTER, ROBERT (1828-1897), W- 
oograpber, theologian, and misaionoiy, born 
at Nowburgh, Fifeshire, on 3 Sept. 1823, was 
spii of John M, Hunter, a native of IVig- 
townehirc, and Agnes Strickland of Ulveis- 
ton, Lancashire. Ills father was a ooUectoi 
in her majesty’s excise. Hunter studied at 
Marisohal College, Aherdoeu, where he gta- 
dilated M. A, in 1641. Ilereceivedanappomt- 
ment in connection with education m Ber- 
muda and resided there for two years. On 
account of his work as a naturalist while 
in Bermuda he attracted the attention and 
elicited tho warm commendation of Sit 
William J acksoii Hooker [q . v.] of Kew, and 
of Sir Richard Owen [q. v.J, both of whom 
advised him to devote himself to btaucks 
of natural science. Hunter, however, pre- 
ferred to continue his studies for the mini- 
stry of the free church of Scotland, and, 
having attended the requisite theological 
classes in Edinburgh, he was licensed as a 
preacher of the free chm'ch. On 23 Oct. 
1840 he was ordained colleague of Stephen 
Hislop [q.v,] of the free church mission at 
Nagpore, Central India. He gave nine years 
of dietinguishod service to the educational 
and evaugolistic advancement of that popu- 
lous district, and while doing so made several 
important discoveries in geological science. 
But failure of health compelled him in 1856 
to return home, He subsequently^ assisted 
Alexander Duff [q.v.] in forming missionary 
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associations in the free church, and from 
1864 to 1806 he vraa resident tutor m the 
toologioal college of the preshy terian church 
of BnwMd in London. 

The remainder of Himter’e life was de- 
Toted mainly to literary work. For seven- 
teen years he was engaged in editing the 
»Encyclop®dio Dictionary,’ published in 
1889 , and reissued in 1896 by the proprietor 
of the ‘Daily Chronicle ’ as ‘ Lloyd’s Ency- 
clopicdio Dictionary.’ Sir Eiohard Owen 
called it ‘ a colossal work.’ It is a monu- 
ment of wide knowledge, clear arrangement, 
and judicious condensation. He also pub- 
Ishedthe 'Sunday School Teacher's Bible 
llannal’ (1898h now known os Cassell’s 
‘Concise Bible Dictionary’ (1894), and was 
a frequent contributor to the ' British and 
Foteim Evangelical Eeview ’ and other reli- 
gious journals and periodicals of the day. 

“ While engaged in literary work Hunter 
also continuea to render good service in 
eTangelistic work in London. He founded 
the Victoria Docks Sunday school and 
church in connection with the presbyterian 
church of England, and for over twento 
years conducted religious services at Seward- 
atone, near Tottenham. 

The university of Aberdeen conferred the 
degree of LL.D. upon Hunter in 1883. ^ He 
VOS also a feUow of the (Geological Society, 
a member of the British Archseological So- 
ciety, and was connected with other learned 
bodies. He wae a man of vast learning, of 
extensive sclentiflo attainments, and of great 
application — a man, too, of a humble, gentle, 
and retiring disposition and of ^nuine piety. 
He died on 26 Feb. 1897 at his residence in 
Epping Forest. An earnest preacher of the 
«spel and a devoted missionary, he will 
he specially remembered oe on experienced 
scientist and a skilful lexicographer. 

Besides the works already mentioned. 
Hunter published ; 1. 'History of India,' 
1663. 2. 'History of the Missions of the 
Free Ohuroh of Scotland in India and Africa,’ 
1878. 

[Infotmatlon chiefly from the Boy. W. Hume 
EUiot, Bamsbottom, by whom a memoir of 
Sunter is to be published shortly ; In the Srit. 
Hus. Oat. Hunter’s works are ascribed to two 
different persons.] T. B. I. 

HUNTER, WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
(1844-1898), lawyer, bom in Aberdeen on 
8 May 1844, wi^s the eldest son of James 
Honten granite merchant, by his wife, Mar- 
garet Boddie of Aberdeen. He woe edii- 
cated at the grammar school and at the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. He entered the uni- 
versity at the age of sixteen, with a high 
place m the bursary competition. In 1882- 


1868 he was first priseman in logic, moral 
philosophy, Christian evidences, botany, 
and chemistry, and in 1364 graduated as 
M.A. with ' the highest honours ’ in mental 
philosophy and in natural scienoe. Be- 
sides several prizes he gained the Ferguson 
scholarship in mental philosophy, and the 
Murray seWarship awarded by the univer- 
sity after a bompctitive examination in all the 
subjects of the arts curriculum. With 
this successful record he was encouraged to 
read for the bar, and entered the Middle 
Temple in 1665. After taking numerous 
exhibitions awarded by the council of legal 
education, and passing Ms examinations 
with firs^class honours, he was called to 
the English bar in 1867, and joined the 
south-eastern circuit. 

For some years Hunter’s work was almost 
i entirely educational. In 1868 he gained 
; the 'nroxime accessit Shaw fellowship’ 
in phuosophy, wbidi, like the Ferguson, 

: is open to graduates of all Scottish univer- 
sities. Shortly afterwards he took the 
BlackweU prize for the best essay on the 
philosophy of Leibnitz, and on 7 Aug. 1869 
was appointed professor of Roman law at 
I University College, London. His class was 
I never lai^,_ but be devoted much lime to 
the preparation of his lectures, and elabo- 
rated a logical arrangement of the subject, 
which, afterwards appeared in Me text- 
' books. In 1878 be resigned tbe chair of 
Roman law, and on 2 Nov. was appointed 
professor of jurisprudence in the same 
collie. Ilia lectures on this subject during 
tbe mur years he bald tbe chair contained 
much valuable criticism of Austen and 
other writers, but the matter was not pub- 
lished except in a few magazine articles. 
Under the influence of John Stuart Mill he 
took an active part in tbe agitation for tbe 
political enfranchisement of women, and 
aided in obtaining for them opportunities of 
higher education. In 1876, following tbs 
example of Frofessor John Eliot Coirues 
[q. V.], be admitted women to bis class in 
Roman law, and extended to them tbe same 
privilege when be afterwards became pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence. In 1882 he resigned 
bis chair of jurisprudence at University 
College, and in tbe same year received tbe 
degree of LL.D. from the university of 
Aberdeen. While professor at University 
College Hunter acted from time to time as 
exammsr in Roman law and jurisprudence at 
the university of London, and he wrote on 
social and political subjects iu tbe 'Ex- 
aminer ’ and other newspwers. lie was for 
five years editor of tbe ‘ Weekly Diiroatcb,’ ' 
In 1876 ke wrote a pamphlet on tbe ‘ Law of’ 
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Master and Servant,’ and gave much atten- 
tion to the interpretation of the law as it 
aflected labour disputes. On retiring from 
his chair at University Oollega in 1882 
Hunter gave whatever time was not occupied 
in professional pursuits to political contro- 
versy. In conjunction with his friend, 
.tames Barclay, M.P. forForfarshiro, he took 
part in the attempts then being made by 
English and Scottish tenant farmers to ob- 
tain compensation for improvements. He 
also took up in the same interest the question 
of railway rates, and succeeded in ohtainiug 
important improvements in restrictions on 
charges and in the classification of goods 
and rates. He collected some materials for 
a work on private hill legislation, hut this 
was never completed. 

In 1886 Hunter was elected memher of 

S arliament for the north division of Aber- 
een hy a majority of 8,000 over the con- 
servative candidate. Ilis friendship with 
Charles Bradlangh [q. v. Suppl.] and his 
intimate acquainlanoe witli natives from In- i 
dia who had passed through his hands as law 
students liad familiarised him with Indian 
questions, and on 21 Jan. 1886 ho began his 
career in ilio House of Commons by moving 
an amendment to the address expressing re- 
gret that the revenues of India had been 
applied to defrav the expenses of the military 
operations in Ava without the consent of 
parliament. This was withdrawn at Glad- 
stone’s suggestion. 

At the general election in the same year 
Hunter declared himself in favour of home 
rule, and was rotuened for North Aberdeen 
unopposed. In 1888 he was appointed by 
the council oflegal education reader in Homan 
law, international law, and jurisprudenco. 
Next year the government, when legislating 
on local government in Scotland, appro- 
priated probate duty to the payment of the 
fees of children taking the three lowest stan- 
dards in elementary spools. In 1890 Hunter 
saw the chance of completely freeing ele- 
mentary education from the payment of fees, 
and urged that the increase in the duties, 
which the government then imposed on 
spirits, should pay the fees in elementary 
schools on the standards above the three 
lowest. This lie succeeded in carrying, and 
thus secured wholly free elementary educa- 
tion for Scotland. For this service he re- 
ceived the freedom of his native city in 1890. 
On 27 Jan. 1891 Hunter moved that the 
resolution refusing permission to Bradlaugh 
to take the oath or make ailirmation should 
be expunged from the records of the House 
of Commons, and this was carried without 
a division. He had always been interested 


m old age pensions, which he waartTT’ 
to press upon the attention of n&r£h' 
and gave valuable assistance to fh„? 
bring forwardafL 

But his health was rapidlvfaihnt^^T’ 
seldom intervened in deLte^ durkl’hh^^* 
maining years in parliament. In 
was re-elected as member for North A w 
deen by a majority of 8,648, hut retirsd 
parliament in the following yeor*™!^? 
the 6t.ite of his health. On the recmi? ^ 
dation of Mr. A. J. Balfour he was aS 
tt civil list pension of 2001. He HiJr 
21 July 1^8 at Cults in Abordeensh^ “ 
Hunters most important work was ‘A 
Systematic and Ilislorical Exposition 
Homan Law in the order of a Code embodv- 
ing the Institutes of Gains and of JustWaJ 
translated into English by J. A. Cross,’ W 
2nd edit, enlarged, 1886. The 
chief oharaoterisLio of this work was its 
order of arrangement, which was based on 
that recommended by Bentham for a civil 
code. Under the head of ' oontraeta ’ some 
important criticisms of Maine’s theory of the 
origin of Stipulatio are given, and under 
‘ ownership ’ a now theory respeetmg hona 
fide Possessio is put forward entirely opposed 
^ that of Savigny. The ‘Introduction to 
Homan Law,’ which appeaa-ed in 1880 (Srd 
ed. 1886), was a smaller work contaimg 
such parts of the subject as students required 
for pass examinations. 

Besides the above works Iluntet pub- 
lished ‘ The Trial of Muluk Chand for tbe 
Murder of hia own Child : a Komanos of 
Criminol Administration in Bengal. With 
an Introduction hy W. A. Hunter, LL.D.. 
M.P.,’ 1888. 

[Personal knowledge.] E. 0, 


HUNTER, Sib WILLIAM TOSOH 
(1840-1900), Indian civilian, historian, and 
publicist, was boru on 16 July 18W. Hie 
fatbor was Andrew Galloway Hunter, a 
Glasgow manufacturer, who came from Ben- 
holm in Hoxbnrghshire. His mother, Isa- 
bella, was a younger sister of James Wilson 
(1806-1860) Ri. v.], and he was thus con- 
nected with Walter Bagohot [q. v.], who 
married a daughter of James Wilson, He 
was educated at Glasgow, first at the aca- 
demy and afterwards at the university, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1800. He then spent 
some months in study at Paris and Bonn, 
acquiring (among other things) n usefdl 
knowledge of Sanskrit. At the open com- 

E etition for the Indian civil service in 1861, 
e came out at the head of the list. 

On arriving in India in November 1862 
Hunter was posted to the lower provinces of 
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Beneal* appointment was that of Mayo placed Hunter on special duty ' to 

magistrate and collector in the re- submit a comprehensiTe scheme for imising 
m^diatrict of Birhhum. Here, in addition the information already collected, forpre- 
to his official duties, he ransacked old records scribing the principles according to which 
and collected local traditions, in order to oh- aU local gazetteers are in future to he pre- 
tain matenals for ]fublioation. It is oharac- pared, and for the consolidation into one 
teristicalikeof Ws industry and his amhitiott ^vork of the whole of the materials that 
. literary venture took the form, may he available.’ This task occupied the 

* not of ft slight magazine article, hut of a next twelve years of Hunter’s life. His first 
« jonsidetable historical work, intended to he duty was to travel over the whole of India, 

* thspiecuisorofaseries, entitled ‘The Annals so as to put himself into communication 
of Uural Bengal.’ On its jmbhcation in with the local officials, and see things with 
1863 this was received _ with universal his own eyes. These tours, often repeated, 
eiiloCTj f® ** imniodiately recognised gave him an acquaintance with every corner 
that India had now found a voice to moke of the peninsula such as few others could 

‘ the dry details of administration not only boast. As was to he expected, he encoun- 
iatelligihle hut attractive. The hook has tered some opposition and not a little per- 
since passed through six editions. In 1872 sonol criticism, directed chiefly against the 
followed a yet more important work, in two nniformsystemof speUingplace-uames which 
relumes, on ‘Orissa,’ a province which will it was necessary to introduce. Buthisen- 
slirays he interesting for its far-famed temple thusiasm and diplomacy finally triumphed 
of Jagannath, and which at that time had over all obstacles. The Hunterian com- 
drawn special notice as the scene of a disas- promise, based upon a transliteration of vet- 
trous famine. .Mother publication of these nocular names, without any diaoritical marks 
early days was ‘A Comparative Dictionary but with a concession to the old spelling of 
' of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and places that have become historical, has gra- 
High Asia’ (1808), being a glossary of 1S9 dually won acceptance even in English news- 
dialects based mainly upon the collections papers. 

formed by Brian Houghton Hodgson [q. v. In September 1871 the new post of 
Suppl.], with a political dissertation on the director-general of statistics to the govem- 
relations of the Indian government with the ment of India was created for Hunter, who 
aboriginal tribes. Of this work it should was further privileged to spend long periods 
he observed that the author subsequently in England tor the greater convemence of 
withdrew some of the linguistic inductions, the work. In addition to supervising tho 
and went so far os to describe it ns one ' for local editors and drawing up the scheme ol 
which my opportunities and my knowledge tho ‘ Imperial Gazetteer,^ he took upon him- 
were then ina^uate.' self Bengal, the largest and least known 

Meanwhile, lE^ter had been selected by province in India, and also Assam, which 
Lord Mayo to organise perhaps the most then formed _ an integral port of Bengal, 
gigantic literary enterprise that has ever ‘The Statistical Accoimt of Bengal' was 
hsen undertaken by any government — a star published in twenty volumes between 1876 
fistical survey of the Indian empire, such and 1877. The city of Calcutta is omitted, 
os Sir John Sinclair [q. v.] attempted one but the last volume contains a valuable 
hundred years ago for Scotland. At this appendix on fishes and plants. 'The Sta- 
distance of time m is difficult to realise the tisticnl Account of Assam’ followed, in two 
density of the ignorance that then prevailed volumes, in 1870. The other local gazetteers 
wi^ regard to the fundamental facts upon compiled in India raise the total number of 
wMch good administration must he based, volumes to 128, aggregating 60,000 pages. 
No general census had been taken, and the Meanwhile the task of condensing this 
wildest estimates of population found ac- enormous mass of material into ‘The Ln- 
ceptance. Each of the provinces remained periulGuzetteeroflndia’ was going on apace, 
iewted in respect of its knowledge of the The first edition, in nine volumes, appeared 
rest, and the supreme government possessed in 1881 ; and a second edition, which was 
no information to enable it to exercise the augmented to fourteen volumes, incorpo- 
dttty of supervision or (if need should arise rating the latest statistios and the results of 
incaseofiWme) of assistance. 8o far bock the census of 1881, appeared in 1886-7. It 
as 1887 the government had resolved that a is not too much to say that this wiU rank 
gazetteer should he prepared for each of the among the monumental works of reference 
twdve great provinces of India. Bat there which our generation has produced, _Himter, 
was no guarantee for uniformity in the exo- of course, did not accomplish aU this eingle- 
cution of the .work. In July 1869 Lord handed. Among his many gifts was that 
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of getting tlieii' best work out of bis assis- 
tants, wno were content to merge them- 
selves in his identity. But his was the 
mind that planned the whole, and^ his the 
energy that caused it to appear with such 

E romptitude. The stamp of his own special 
andiwork may be found in the article on 
* India,’ which was reissued in 1805 in a 
revised form under the title of ‘ The Indian 
Empire; its Peoples, Ilistoiv, and Pro- 
ducts,’ forming a volume or 863 pages. 
Here he has given a summary of his opinions 
about many vexed questions in the ethnical 
and religious historv of early India, which 
he had at one time hoped to treat at greater 
length, Specially valuable is the account 
given from original sources of the growth of 
Christianity in Southern India. A conden- 
sation of this important work for school 
use, entitled ' A Brief History of the Indian 
Peoples’ (18801, has sold to the number of 
some hundred thousand copies, and has been 
translated into five vernacular languages. 

In 1881, after the first edition of the 
‘Imperial Ghizotteer’ had passed through 
the press, Hunter returned to India as an 
additional member of the governor-general’s 
oounoil. This appointment, which is equi- 
valent to a soat in the legislature, was twico 
renewed, making a term of six years. Dur- 
ing this period his most important duty was 
to preside over the commission on educa- 
tion, appointed in 1883 to regulate the diver- 
gent systems that had grown up in the 
several provinces. The report of the com- 
mission, draflod by Hunter’s hand and almost 
wholly accepted by the government, marks 
a new departure in the increased attention 
paid to the elementary instruction of the 
mosses, and in the recognition of private en- 
terprise, whether displayed by missionaries 
or by the people themselves. All subsequent 
improvement in oducaliou has been upon the 
lines of this report. Hunter was also a 
member of the commission on finance that 
sat in 1886, and he was aent to England 
in 1884 to givo evidence before a couimilteo 
of the House of Gommoue on Indian rail- 
ways. Another post that he filled was that 
of vioe-ohanoeUor of the university of Cal- 
cutta (1886). 

In 1887 Hunter finally retired from the 
service at the early age of forty-soven, to 
deyoto the romoinder of his life to working 
up the materials he had accumulated for a 
great history of India, During his previous 
visits to Great Britain he had resided at 
Edinburgh, where he went so far as to build 
himself a house, which afterwards passed 
into the occupation of Professor John Stuart 
Blackie [q. v. Suppl.] He now resolved to 


settle at Oxford. 

in the city and being mitratSf 
domical life, he bought a plot of gioS 
about three miles out ou thoEynsham 
on the slope of the Witham Wooik com 
mending a view alongthe Valley oftheUmw 
Thames. Here he built a comfortable bo^ 
which he called Oaken Holt, with accom 
modation for his library and also for hi' 
horses and his dogs. The superabuniknca 
of his energy found vent in many forms 
ospeoinlly in travel; but he never allowed 
pleasure to interfere with work. In former 
times he had written much for the ' Calcutta 
Englishman.’ He now became a reinilc; 
contributor to tbe ‘ Times,’ where his weekU 
articles on Indian ailairs exercised great in. 
fluenoe. One of the first things that he did 
after settling at Oxford was to arrange with 
the delegates of the Olarendon Press for the 
publication of a series of little volumes called 
‘ The Eulors of India.’ These were intended 
as histoi'ioal retrospects rather thanpeisoi^ 
biographies, their object being to awaken 
popular interest in the spectacle affotMh) 
the gradual gprowth of our eastera empire. 
Ho opened the series, which now consists of 
twenty- oifi hi volumes, with a model memoir 
on the administration of Lord Dalhousie 
(1800), and followed it up with ‘Lord Mayo,’ 
condoiiBod from a I'ull-l ength biography which 
ho had previously written in two volumes 
(1876). 'That biography of Lord Mayo is 
iiotahlo for containing an admirable analysis 
of the machiuory of tho supreme government 
in India which controls the local administra- 
tions. In a book entitled ' Bombay, 1885 to 
1890 ’ (1893), Hunter supplemented this by 
a detailed examination of the administiatioa 
of tho Western Presidency, under the go- 
vernorship of Lord Eeay, He had at one 
time hoped to write the life of Su Bartle 
iWe [q.v.], the greatest of recent governors 
of Bonibay; but this project fell through. 
Instead, ho took up the biography of Brian 
Houghton Hodgson, the veteron orientalist, 
who had first aroused his interest in the races 
and languages of India. Other nublioatioDS 
of this period were ‘ The Old Missionary’ 
(1896), an idyll which makes one regret that 
ho did not more often indulge his hghter 
vein; and ‘The Thaokerays in India’ (1897), 
which is worthy of its subject. He also com- 
piled a bibliography of books about Indie, 
which, out of the abundance of bis own 
library, ho contributed to James Somuelson’s 
‘ India Past and Present’ (1890), 

All these books, and not a few others, 
might he called ‘Chips from on Anglo- 
Indian Workshop.’ They represent tie 
overflow of his literary activity, while ms 
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mind was none the less bent on executing ceptional distinction of M.A, by decree of 
’• the project of a history of India, which ha convocation, which earned with it full rights 

I i„j*forjned long aeo during his first years of suffrage. Oamhridgeinadahimanhonorary 

of service in Birbliuni. How thorough LL.D. in 1887 . He was a vice-president of 

- irere his early researches may he seen from the Royal Asiatic Society, and member of 

the three volumes of ‘ Bengal MS, Records,’ many learned bodies both in England and on 

I which he calendared at that time, though the continent. He was also proud of being 

ho did not publish them till 1894, with a elected by his neighbouis as county coun- 

disaertation on the permanent settlement, cillor for the Cumnor division of Berkshire. 
He also compiled a catalogue of 380 historical On 4 Deo. 1883 Hunter married Jessie, 

- manuscripts in the library of the India daughter of Thomas Murray (1793-1872) 

office. Hunter was not destined to carry v.] She accompanied him in many of 

i Ju ori gina l design to completion. He was his journeys, and shared his literary toils. 

I reluctantly compelled to realise that no She survived him, together with two sons, 

1 individual, however laborious, could compass of whom the elder ioined the army, 

i the entice field. He therefore abandoned Lady Hunter edited essays by Hunter 

j tiig early period of Hindu and Muhammadan under the title ‘The India of the Queen,’ 

: jmasties, and devoted himself to tracing 1903, with introduction by E. H. Skrine. 

the growth of British dominion, This [Private information.] J. S. 0. 

hmited design, on tho scale sketched out by HUTTON, RICHARD HOLT (1826- 

the author, would have filled five volumes. 1807), theologian, journalist and man oi 
Only one appoaced in his lifetime (1899), letters, horn at Leeds on 2 June 1826, wa> 
which barely opens the subject, for it stops the grandson of Joseph Hutton (1706-1866), 
with the massacre of Amboyna in 1628, Unitarian minister of Eustace Street congre- 
b^ore the English company had founded its gation, Dnhlin, and the third son of Joseph 
htst settlements on the mainland of Indio, llutton (1790-1860), Unitarian minister at 
X second volume, oontinuing the narrative Mill Hill chapel, Leeds. His mother was 
to the close of the seventeenth century, was Susannah Grindal, eldest daughter of John 
published in November 1900. The sample Holt of Nottingham. In 1886 his father re- 
given is sufficient to enable us to realise moved to Loudon to become the minister of 
what the hulk would hare been, and how the congregation at Carter Lane. Richard 
gtoat the loss caused by the author’s premn- was educated at University College School 
tuie death. By his painstaking invest ig ation and at U niversity College, under Augustus De 
of contemporary documents, often hidden in blorgan [q, y.], giaduatmg B.A. in 1845 and 
Portuguese and Dutch archives. Hunter M.A. in 1849, and obtaining the gold medal 
satisfied the most austere standard of an for philosophy besides high distinction in 
historian's duty. By his wide generalisations mathematics. At University College he be- 
andhis recognition of the influence exorcised came intimate with. Walter Bagehot [q. v.], 
by national character and soa power, he -when neither was more then seventeen, 
bWb himself a representative of the modem They both delighted in discussing their sub- 
school of historical writing. The vigour jects of study, and Hutton relates how on 
and picturesquenesB of his literary style are one occasion they ‘ wandered up and down 
all his own. Regent Street for something like two hours m 

In the winter of 1898-9 Hunter was called the vain attempt to find Oxford Street,’ so 
upon to undertake the tedious railway absorbed were they in debating 'whether the 
journey across Europe to Baku on the Gas- so-called logical principle of identity (A is 
pian, to sit by the sick-bed of a son. On hie A) was entitled to rank as a law of thought 
return influenza seized him, and ultimately or only as a postulate of language.’ 
affected his heart. lie died at Oaken Holt After spending two semesters at German 
oa 0 Feh. 1000. Ho was buried in the universities, first at Heidelberg in 1846 and 
churchyard of Cumnor, his funeral being then at Berlin, he entered Manchester New 
attended by representatives of the university College in 1847 to prepare for the Unitarian 
of 0.xfbrd, by many distinguished Anglo- ministry. There he studied under James 
Indian friends, and by a crowd of villagers Martineau [q.v. _ S_uppl.]_ and John James 
who mourned their bonefaotor. Tayler [q. v.] His intention of entraing the 

HunterwasappointedO.I.E,inl878,O.S.I. ministry, however, come to nothing for 
in 1884, and K.C.S.l. on his retirement from though he preached occasionally, he received 
India in 1887. In 1860 his own univereity no coll to a permanent charge, his inteUeo- 
of Glasgow gave him the degree of LL.D, tual discoui'ses, adorned by no grace of de- 
'When he first settled at Oxford, in 1889, livery, failing to secure appreciation. _ Eor a 
the university conferred upon him the ex- short time he filled the oince of principal ot 
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University Hall in London, then an imijor- four years they were aided hv — " — 

tant centre of nonconformist education, did some of his best critical 
In 1851 ho married, and accepted the paper. On his death in 1869^1 
editorship of the Unitarian weeWy journal, took to edit his writinm whiVk ** 

‘The Inquirer,’ offered him by the pro- lished in 1860 with a msmoir 

E irietor, R. Kinder. John Ijan^ton Sanlbrd title of' Poems and Essays' fLondno 
q. V.] was associated with him in the edit or- 8vo). Hutton was professor of tnnti’ ‘ 
ship in 1862, and among tho oontributoi-s from 1860 to 1866 at Bedford OoUmr**® 
were hie brothor-in-lnw, William Caldwell don, and from 1868 to 1860 he t j 
Roscoe [q. v.l, and Bagehot. At a time assistant-editor of the ‘EeonomW> r 
when the traditions of Priestley and Thomoe Wilson, James. 1806-18601 
Belsham were still dominant among the Enring this time Hutton thouehWh- 
Unitarians, Ilutton advocated many innova- on many and various subiects La 
tions, and in consequence aroused tho disap- eensod to make theology his cluef 
proval of tho more conservative. Ho ‘ at- llo had dellnitely abandoned the n^t^‘ 
tempted to prove that the laity ought to creed, and had acemted the main nrin^T 
havo tho protection of a litany against tho and beliefs of the English church ^ Bs 
arbitraiy prayers of the minister, and that early drawn in this direction byiiisfr J 
at least the great majority of the sonnons ship with Eroderick Willinni 
ought to bo aupprossod, and tho habit of de- [q. v.], whose acquaintance L TnnSfl 
liveringthem disoontinuod altogether.’ Tlioso while Robortson was officiating at tho 
oounsols of perfection woro urged with so lish church at Heidelberg. Pram Hohertsm 
much ardour that Ilutton himsmf playfully he received a new conception of the docA 
acknowledged, long after, that ‘ only a dimo- of tho incarnation, in which he was sfteN 
mination of just men made all but “iiorft'ot” wards confirmed by his intercourse uitl 
would have tolerated it at all.' In fact the l''redorick Denison Maurice [q. v.] Bamiot 
measure of tolerance ho received was not took liim to hear Maurice preach mLineda's 
large, his views on doctrine alionoling those Inn chapel, and he was pei-manentlv in- 
who might have dierogarded his innovations proesod by hie voice and manner. In 1863 
in practice. Ills theology was coloured by Mnnrieo was so pleased withare^awofhis 
the opnions of John Hamilton Thom [q. v,] ‘Theological Essays'byHuttoninthe'pL 
and James Martinoau, when Martineau’s spootivo Review ’ that he sought an Intro- 
name was a word of four in quiet households, duotion to him through Mr. Henry Solly, 
Kinder was repeatedly requested to get rid The acquaintance rapidly ripened into Mand- 
of his young editors i a formal vole of con- ship, and Ilutton zealously assisted Maurice 
sure on thorn was moved at tho annual meet- in hie social work in London. The progress 
ing of tho London dietriot society, aud it of Hutton’s views on the sul^Bct of the in- 
was even proxiosod to start another paper on carnation is marked by the publication in 
more orthodox linos. Under such conditions 1862, of his 'Incarnation ond Princiriea of 
Hutton's tenure of ollico could hardly have Evidence,' which formed No, 14 of 'Tracts 
been long continued, but in 1868 tho com- for Prioeta and People.’ A doubtful passage 
plete breakdown of hishoaltli compollod him in this treatise on the doctrine of the dirine 
lu relinquish both his editorship and his ap- birth was omitted on its ropuWication in 
pointmont at University Hall, Tliroatoned 1871 in his ‘ Theological Essays.’ 
with consumption, ho was ordered to the In 1801 Ilutton obtained a unique oppm^ 
West Indies. He returned from Barbados tnuity for placing his theological and literary 
in bettor health but a widower, hie wife opinions before the public. Early in the 
having died there of yellow fovor. year Mr. Meredith Townsend, who had just 

Ilutton, finding hie theological course be- roturnod from India after giviM up the 
sot with difficulties, turned to the study of 'Erioudof India,’ purchased the ‘Spectator,' 
the law, in which, however, ho did not long tho well-known weekly liberal paper whioh 
persevere. He settled in chambers in Lin- had boon founded by Robert SlejwenlUntoul 
coin's Inn, began to road for tho bar, and [n.v.jin 1828. Ilutton was offered a half- 
wrote in tho ‘Prospective Review.’ In share in tho eonoem, and in JunehshecaniB 
1866 ho and Bagehot became joint editors of joint editor and port proprietor. The pto- 
a new magazine, ‘The Notional Hoviow,’ posalwosmade by Mr. Townsend at a first 
whioh, it IB said, was financed by Lady interview, by an afterthought, when Hutton 
Byron, Owing to change in hie theohigioal had tolcen his leave and was on his way 
position^ Hutton retired from the joint downstairs ; hut tho parluership remained 
editorship of tho journal sliortly before its unbroken until a few months befom Hutton’s 
cessation at the close of 1864, During its first death, It was arranged that while Towna- 
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0 aJ attended to the politics, Hutton should the spiritual character of his life as standing 
take charge of the department of literature, in strange contrast ‘ to the eager and agitated 
^0 position of the journal was not satisfac- turmoil of confused passions, hesitating 
tou, and at the commencement of the part- ideals, tentative virtues, and grasping philan- 
ae^ip Sutton and Mr. Meredith Townsend thropiea amid which it has been lived!’ Ha 
1 further impaired its popularity by espousing contributed a memoir of ‘Cardinal New- 

i the cause of the Northern States^ in the man’ in 1891 to the series entitled ‘English 
^nerican civil war. Public feeling in Eng- Leaders of Beligion.’ 
land ran strongly in favour of the confede- Hutton’s later literary labours were some- 
- jrtes, and it was not until the collapse of what overshadowed by his theological writ- 

■. the south in 1866 that the couran of the ings, but they were not without importance, 

editors obtained its reward. The change in His literary intereets were especially directed 
pibllc opinion towards the close of the war to the great writers of the close of the 
I pined the journal a hearing, and the general eighteenth and the first half of the nine- 

t ^orth of its contents insured it success. Its teenth century. Although in sudi a field 

form and character were in many respects he could reveal little hit^rto unknown, his 

novel, the ‘Saturday Eaview’ being the onlj intense sympathy rendered his studies of 
siaiilar journal in existence, for the ‘ Exanu- such writers as Scott, Shelley, and Browning 
; ner,' under Albany Fonblauque[q.-^ which of much value. On the critical side his 
has been suggested os the source of '^tton's work is leas satisfactory, his keen appiecia- 
inspiration, was different in character. The tion of the merits of his favourites frequently 
editors consistently supported the liberal rendering him incapable of considering theu 
party until its division in 1886, when, though I defects. In writers of the late nineteenth 
rtluctant to withdraw their allegiance (to century he took less interest, and perhaps in 
Qladstane, thw felt compelled to oppose the ‘ Spectator ’ he underestimoteu the lite- 
bomo rule. To Hutton the breach with rary value of their work. In 1885, on the 
(iladstone was especially painful, for the foundation of the ‘PaU Mall Gazette,’ Hut- 
two men had long been united by ties of ton was recommended to the propietor, Mr. 
peiaonal friendship and by a remarkable George Smith, by Mr. Frederick Greenwood 
8 imilarit|y in their views of life and of the for the post of editor. Although Mr. Smith 
relative importance of things and causes. Referred to appoint Greenwood himself, 
la the ‘Spectator’ Hutton found a pulpit Hutton became a contributor, and in 1866 
fi^m which heeould speak on subjects nearest published ‘ Studies in Parliament ’ (London, 
his heart, as well as on books and events of ovo), a series of sketches of leading poli- 
the day. In theological queetions he first ticions, which had appeared in the 'Wll 
made his mark as tne_ champion of Chris- Mall Gazette,’ and which are among his 
tianity against agnostic and lationalistio happiest writings. In 1871 he issued his 
teachers. For this task Hutton was qualified ‘ Essays, TheoWical and Literary ’ (London, 
by the breadth of his mind, the accuracy of 2 vols. 8vd). TTiey appeared again, largely 
his understanding, and his profound know- recast, in 1877, and in the third edition of 
ledge of current religious thought, Fre- 1888 the essays on Shelley and on Browning 
eminently catholic in spirit he was removed were farther revised. In 1877 Hutton lost 
fiom lesser party differences, and was able his early friend Bagehot, and undertook to 
to comprehend and reconcile many posi- edit his writings. This he accomplished in 
tions which to smaller men seemea hope- three series, In 1879 appeared ‘ Bagehot’s 
lessly antagonistic. While it would he Literary Studies,’ with a prefatory memoir, 
idle to regard him as standing in the first in 1880 his ‘Economic Studies,’ and in 1881 
rank of theologians, it may ha i^^uestionsd his ‘Biographical Studies.’ Each of these 
whether any of his contemporaries influenced collections went through several editions, 
public opinion more widely. This influence the latest appearing in 1895. To the second 
was exercised both through the ‘Spectator’ volume of this ‘Dictionary’ Hutton contri- 
and by means of the vast correspondence he buted a notice of his &iend. 
ke^t up with private persons on matteia of Hatton was an ormlnal member of the 
religious controversy. As time advanced Metaphysical Society, munded in April 1869, 
his sympathy with the high Anglican and and in August 1886 published an article in 
Homan positions increased, and while never whichhegave agraphicsketchof thesociety 
identifying himself with either party, his and its chief members in the ‘Nineteenth 
later friends, including William. George Oentary,’whoseeditor,(Sir] James Knowles, 
Ward, Dean Church, and Canon Liddon, were was the founder of the society, Under the 
drawn from both. For Cardinal Newman form of an imaginary debate on a paper by 
also he had a great admiration, regarding William George Ward, he reproduced the 
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npinious and expressions of tlie leading xnem- 
k'rs of the society with striking fldohty_. 

Huiton was a Strong opponent of vivisec- 
tion, and frequently attacked the practice in 
the ‘Spectator.’ In 1876 he served on a 
royal commission on the subject. The re- 
port was unfavourable to the practice, and 
in consequence in 1876 an act of parliament 
was passed which restricted experimenting 
on living animals. 

From 1886 Hutton lived at Twickenham 
in much reth'ement, owing chiefly to his 
second wife’s long illness, but he saw his 
friends at the ‘Spectator ’oflice or at his clubs, 
and kept up a regular correspondence with 
them. Ilis wife diod early in 1897, and ha did 
not long survive her. Ho died on 9 Sept. 1897 
at his residence, Crossdepa, and was buried 
in Twickenham pariah cemetery on 14 Sept. 
‘ Bound his grave wore grouped Anglicans, 
Ttoman catholics, and Unitarians, in about 
equal numbers and in equal grief.’ lie was 
twice married : first, in 1861, to Anno Mary 
(il, 1863), daughter of William Stanley 
lloscne (1782-1813); and secondly, in 1868, 
to Eliza (<?. 1897), daughter of Uohorl. 
lioscoo. lioth ladies were granddaughters 
of William lloscou (q. v.] the bihtorian, and 
wore thus first cousins to ono another. He 
loft no children. 

Busidcs the works already mentioned, 
Hutton was the author of s 1. ‘The rclotive 
Value of Studios and Acoomplishmonts in 
ths Education of Women,’ Ijoudon, 1802, 
8vo. 2. ‘Sir Walter Scott,’ London, 1878, 
8vo (Morlcy’s ‘English Men of Letters'). 
S. ‘Essays on somo of the Modern U nidus 
of English Thought in matters of Faith,’ 
London, 1887, 8vo. 4. ‘ Oriticlsms on Oon- 
temporary Thought and Thinkers,’ London, 
1891, 8vo, Ho coutribulod ‘The roliticul 
Ohoractor of IholVorking Glass’ to ‘Essays 
on Beform ’ (London, 1807, 8vo), and ‘ Ho* 
ciprocity’ to a volume of ‘Lectures on 
Economic Science,’ published by the Na- 
tional Association ior the Promotion of 
.Social Seionee (London, 1870, 8vo). In 
1890 a volume of selections from Hutton’s 
writings hi the ‘Spectator,’ entitled 'Aspects 
nf Boligions and Seienriflo Thought,’ was 
edited % his niece, Miss Elizabeth Mary 
Uoscoe. 'William Watson’s ‘Laohwmro 
MusOirum 'and othor Poems ’ (London, 1693, 
8vo) was dedicated to Hutton and Townsend. 

[This artiolo is based on a sketoh of Hutton’s 
career kindly supplied by Mr. D. 0. Lathbury. 
6ee also Hogbons Biohord Holt Hut ton of the 
Spectator, 1000 ; Academy, 18 Sept. 1807, 
‘22 April 1800 ; Inquirer, 18 and 26 Sept., 2 and 
0 Oct. 1807; 'Watson's Exeursions in Oriticism, 
1803, pp, ]]8 20; Contempoiwy Eeview, Octo- 


ber 1897 (by Miss Julia Wedgw^^aTlIIr' 
October 1897 ; Primitive IS^odist 
January 1898 (by Robert tUbA 
Word’sV. a. wVd and fta 
1808 ; L. Huxley’s Life of 
Xickeon'e James Martineau. 1000 ,™. 80 lofsi 

HUXLEY, THOMAS HENRY nRe- 
1806), man of science, was bom 
on4kayl826. His fether, Cge eS 
was aonior assistant master in a 

Ealing,whichhadatthattimracons& 
roputahon under the head-mastership of 
I)r. Nicholas. Huxley was the sevU 
child of his parents, and the yonngest rf 
those who survived infancy. His moths* 

maiden name was Baohel Withers Hsm* 
of himself: ‘ Physically and mentsUylaS 
the son of my mother so completely-evea 
down to peculiar movements of the hands 
which made their appearance in me as I 
reached the age she had when I noUced 
them— that I can hardly find a trace of my 
father in myself, except on inborn hcnltf 
for drawing, which unfortunately, in my 
case, has never been cult ivated, a hot t«n.wr 
and that amount of tenacity of purpose 
whicli imfriondly observers sometimes csll 
obstinacy.’ 

When Huxley was eight years old he was 
sent to the school in which hisfatherworked; 
but the duath of the head-muster led tea 
cliaugo in the character of the school, and 
Oeorgo Huxley left taking his famy to 
his native town of Coventry. From this 
tiiuo Huxley received little or no systematic 
education, lind liis reading does not seem to 
have been guided by any definite plan. He 
did, however, earnestly and thoroughly read 
books on a groat variety of subiectc. At 
foiirleuii ho had read Sir 'William Hamilton’s 
' Logic,’ nnd under the influence of Carlyle’s 
writ lugs ho had begun to learn German. 

Ill 1639 his two sisters married, and each 
married a doctor. This circumstance seema 
to have determined the choice of a profession 
for lluxloy himself, although he tells us 
that his own wish at the time waste ^me 
a mechanical engineer. One brother;in-law, 
Dr. Oooke of Coventry, strongly Kcited his 
interest in human anatomy, and in 1841 he 
went to London as npprontioe to the other. 
Dr. J. 0. Scott. At the first postmortem 
examination he attended he was in some 
way poisoned; a serious iUness resulted, and 
after the immediate effects hod passed away 
a form of chronic dyspepsia remained, which 
was a source of serious trouble tbroughout 


Ills after life. , „ . 

In 1842 he matriculated at London Um- 
versity, attended LindlSy’s lectures on 
botany at Oholsea, and endeavoured, in spite 
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of a 6tm imperfect knowledge of German, to 
^dtte great work of Schleiden. In the 
tujnn of the same year he and hie elder 
brother James obtained scholarships at the 
^ring Cross hospital, where Huxley first 
fdt the influence of daily intercourse with a 
really able teacher. He says : ‘ No doubt it 
was yetj largely my own fault, but the only 
instruction from which I ever obtained the 
ntonar effect of education was that which I 
iweived from Mr. Whai-ton Jones, who was 
the lecturer on physiology at the Charing 
Ctoesschool of medicine. , . . I do not know 
thatl have ever felt so much respect for ony- 
hodyas a teacher before or since.’ During the 
nest three years he must have accomplished 
an enormous amount of work. He distin- 
piished himself in the ordinary subjects of 
profr^t innul study, but in addition to this ho 
acquired in some way or other a remarkably 
thorough knowledge of comparative anatomy, 
and a wide acquaintance with the writings 
ofthe great biologists. InlSlo he announced 
his discovery of that layer of cells in the 
Mot-sheath of hair which now bears his 
name. Any one who will try to demonstrate 
the existence of this layer by the methods at 
Huxley's command will appreciate the power 
of observation shown by the dieooveiy. 

He graduated M.B. in London University 
in 16i6, winning a gold medal for anatomy 
and physiology. Inl84G, being qualified to 
practise his profession, he applied for an ap- 
pointment in the royal navy. An application 
to the director-general, euggesled by a fello w- 
stadent, was successful, and he was sent to 
Haskr hospital on the books of Nelson’s ship 
Victory. Sir John Biohardson [q. v.], who 
was fluxley’s chief at Haslar, quiok^recog- 
aised his qualities, and resolved to find him 
an appointment which should enable him to 
prove his worth. Accordingly, when Cap- 
tain Owen Stanley asked for an assistant 
surgeon to he appointed to n.M.S. BatUe- 
snue, then about to start on a eutyeying 
ctoiae in the eeae between Australia and 


the Great Barrier Beef, Huxley was recom- 
mended and accepted. 

The Battlesnake left England on 8 Dec. 
1846, and was paid off at Ohatham, on her 
return, on 0 Nov. 1860. During the voyage 
Huxley devoted himself chiefly to the study 
of animals which could not be adequately 
preserved, for examination at home, by any 
methods then in use. Accordingly the first 
results of his work are described in a series 
of memoirs on those delicate hydrozoa, 
tunicates, and mollusca, which float near 
the surface of the sea, and can he caught in 
abundance from the deck of a sailing vessel 
in calm weather. The value of these me- 


Huxley 

moirs is due as much to the method of mor- 
phological analysis adopted as to the very 
large amount of new anatomical information 
they contain. The conception of a morpho- 
logical type, which was then supported in 
England by the great influence of (Sir) Eichard 
Owen [q. v.], may he understood from his de- 
finition of homology, which ho interprets 'as 
signifying that essential character of a part 
which bmongs to it in its relation to a pre- 
determined pattern, answering to the “idea” 
of the archetypal world in the Platonic 
cosmogony, which archetype or primal pat- 
tern is the basis supporting all the modifica- 
tions of such part . , , in aU animals pos- 
sessing it ’ (Owen, On the Nature of Jjmbs, 
1849). The conception of morphological 
type as an ' archetypal idea,' wmoh Owen 
had derived from Laurenz Oken (1779-1861), 
the German naturalist, and hia followors, 
was clearly incapable of being tested by 
experiment, and Huxley from the first re- 
jected it. nor him, as for Von Baer and 
Johannes Miiller, the only useful ‘ morpho- 
logical type ’ was a general etotement of 
those structural characters common to all 
membera of a group of animals in the em- 
bryonic or tbe adult state. Such conceptions 
could be tested and corrected by observa- 
tion! and, until the ‘Origin of Species’ 
appeared, Huxley regarded any hypothesis 
concerning the nature of the bond between 
animals which exhibit the same structural 
plan as altogether premature. 

V’hen the Battlesnolce left England, the 
hydrozoa were commonly oBSoemted with 
starfishes, parasitic worms, and iafusoria in 
Cuvier's ^oup ‘ Eadiata.’ In 1847 Huxley 
sent two papers, dealing with the structure 
of a great division of the hydrozoa, to the 
Litmean Society ; in 1848 he sent to the 
Boyal Society a memoir ' On the Affinities 
of the Family of the Medusas ’ (PAH, Trans. 
1849), and he wrote a letter to Edward 
Forbes [q. v.J, published in 1860 (Ann. Mag. 
Nat, Nut. VI.) In these memoirs the morpho- 
logical type common to all the hydrozoa is 
clearly explained, and in the letter to Ed- 
ward Forbes it is shown that the same 
structural plan may he recognised in sea- 
anemones, corals, and their allies. It is 
pointed out that the plan common to these 
animals le not exhibited by the other 'Ba- 
diata^’ and it is proposed to remove both sets 
of animals from the Eadiata, regrading them 
as •Bubdiyiaions of a separate doss, 'Nema- 
tophora.’ The views embodied in this sug- 
gestion were speedily accepted, and Huxleys 
statement of the morphological plan common 
to the class is now held to embody a firmly 
established anatomical truth. 
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In the memoir on the medusce a compari- 
son was mado between the two cellular 
‘ foundation layers ’ out of which the body 
wall and the various organs of a polyp or a 
medusa are formed, and the two primary 
layers recognised by Pander and Von Baer 
in the early embryos of vertebrates. Simi- 
luities between the adult condition of lower, 
and the embryonic condition of higher mem- 
bers of the same group of animals had boon 
recognised by Meckel, and more fully by Von 
Baer; but this comparison bet ween the early 
embryo of the highest vertebrates and the 
adult condition of the simplest multicellular 
animals then known went far beyond any 
previous suggestion of the kind. This com- 
parison paved the way for the attempts in- 
augurated later by Ilaeckol and Dr. Ilay 
Lankestor, under the influence of Darwin, to 
interpret tho embryonic histories of the 
higher animals as ovidouco of their common 
descent from a two-layorod ancestor, essen- 
tially like a hydroid polyp. 

On his return to England in IflGO Huxley 
learnt that t La value of his work on Modiisro 
had been fully recognised. 1 lo was olpctod 
P.R.S. in 1861, was granted tho society’s 
modal in lH5i, and found tho loading 
biologists in London, ('speoially Edward 
Porbos, wore an^io^fl to help him. IVith 
their help, and that of Sir .lohn lUohardson, 
ho oblainod from tho admiralty an appoint- 
ment as assistant surgeon to a ship thon 
statinnod at "Woolwich, with leave of absence 
which enabled him to arrange the materials 
amassed during his voyage, and to prepare 
his notes for publication. Accordingly in 
1851 ho published two memoirs on the As- 
cidians, in which sovoral aberrant genera 
(uspuciallyappendicularia and dolioliim) aro 
shown to bo niodillcations of the same mor- 
phological typo as that found in other nsci- 
dians ; the relation between salpa and other 
uscidians is clearly explained, while the 
plionomoiion of budding, alternating with 
sexual reproduction, which had been shown 
to occur by Oliamisso and Escliselioltz, is 
fully dosoribod. In tbo papor ‘On tho 
Morphology of tlio Ocphatous hfollnscn’ 
(JPhtl. Trmis. 1 863) a groat advauco is made 
upon all previous otforts to rocogniso the 
atruclural plan common to the various modi- 
fleations of the ‘ foot,’ and tho strncLui'o of 
the pelagic ‘ hoteropods ’ is dosoribod. Those 
expositions of tho morphology of three 
widely dillbrcnt groups of animals ost ablishod 
Huxley’s roputation as a sclent ilio anatomist 
of tho tlrst rank; and tho success which 
attended his use of simple inductive goni*- 
ralisation as a statement of morphulogioal 
type had great eflect upon tho methods of 


English biologists. WhiwbUZZ 

tion and the warm 
the ablest men in Londof 
mg money : and without pscimisr? 
some sort It was impossible even to 
some of his results. The admiralty 
able to use funds, entrusted to klot 01 ^' 
purposes, m assisting to publish smw 
works; and not only so, but 
1854 Huxley’s request for’ fmthS fe 
absence was met by an order to ioin . !v 
at once. Ilatber Uan obey Krdsft 
preferred to leave the service, and , 

his only ooHam income, determined tomii 

tarn himself somehow, by writing and !«. 
timng, until he oouldgainanasai^iniiom. 
without giving up all hopeof scientiflewoSe 
Fortunately a chauee of doing this Zi 
appuorod. In June 1864 his Mend, Mmi 
horbos, who had just commenced hia coinaa 
of locturps at the Royal School of Mineak 



London ; m .Tuly he was appointed lectiner 
on iiatiiral history at the Royal School of 
Minos, and naturalist to the geological sm- 
voy in the following year. The salarj 
attached to theso posts was smell, but irim 
such additions as he could moke to it in 
other ways ho felt justified in takmg an 
important stop. During the visits of the 
Raltlosuako lo Sydney, Huxley had metand 
won tho afrootion of Miss H. A. Hcathom, 
and ho felt that his position -wss now so 
secure that ho might ask her to sharo it. 
Miss Ileal horn and her parents set sailfoj 
England oavly in 1866, reaching London in 
May. Tho marriage look place in July of 
tho saiiio year. 

_ Boforo 1 ho ond of 1866 Huxley had pub- 
lishod more than thirty technical papers, and 
he had given a number of lectures to unpro- 
fossionnl audionces. One of these, ' Oa the 
Educational Valiio of the Natural History 
Bcienoes ’ Q864, Colleoted Msays, vol. iii.), 
contains those statements concerning the 
fundiunontal luiily of method in aU sciences, 
the value of that method in the affairs of 
daily life, and its importance as a morel and 
inlelloctual discipline, which form the 
cssenoo of his popular teaching in later 
years. 

From 1866 until 1860 HuxWs time was 
largely occupied by the duties of his new post. 
In his leaching he quickly adopted a system 
afterwards developed until it became the 
model which teachers of biology throughouli 
the country endeavoured lo imitate. Hi his 
lectures ho dosoribod a small series _ of 
animals, carefully chosen to illustrate im- 
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Bortant typefl of stmoture ; and his aim -was 
fliat eveiy student should ho enabled to test 
general statamente coneeruing a groim at 
Ln,ii1q bv reference to one member of the 
group which he had been made to hnow 
ttoronghly. Huxley realised from the first 
that the thorough knowledge of repreeenta- 
tire animals, which is the only proper 
foundation for a knowledge of morphology, 
ought to be acquired by direct observation 
in the laboratory; this, however, was im- 
nossible in Jermyn Street, and his ideal was 
not completely realised until later. In spite 
of a certain distaste for public speaking, 
vhich only time and practice enabled him to 
overcome, he devoted much of his most 
strenuous effort to the work of popular ex- 
position. In a letter dated 1865 he says, 
U want the working classes to understand 
that science and her ways are neat facts for 
them— that physical virtue is the base of all 
other, and that they are to he clean and 
temperate and all the rest-^not because 
fellows in black with white ties tell them 
so, hut because these are plain and patent 
hwa of nature, which they must obey under 
penalties.’ 

His scientific work during this period was 
influenced by his official duties in a museum 
of paleeontology. The monograph of the 
oceanic hydrozoa, although published in 
" ' ‘ f before. Two 


1869, had been com], 
papers, which continue workibegun on the 
Bstflesnake, are the memoir on Fyroeoma 
{Trani. Idnn. jSbc, 1869), and that on 
Aphis (1867). Each of these describes an 
alternation 01 generation, and so continues 
the early work on salpa ; but with these ex- 
ceptions the greater part of the work puh- 
bstwoen 1866 and 1669 deals either 


vith fossil forms or with prohloma suggested 
by ^em. Among the more important of the 
d'pscriptive memoirs (some twen^ in num- 
ber) puhliehed before the end of 1869, we 
must mention that on oephalaspis and 
pteraspis (1868), in which the truth of the 
suggeation that pteraspis is a fish is finally 
demonstrated; the accounts of the eury- 
pterina (1866-9) ; the descriptions of 
dicynodon, rhampliorhynchus, and other 
reptiles. These studies of fossils seem to 
have been carried on simultaneously with 
that of the living forms related to them; 
thus the work on fossil fishes (the main 
results of which were not puhliwed until 
1882) was accompanied by a study of the 
development of skull and verlobrsl column in 
Kcent fishes (Quart. Jmm. Mior, Sai, 
I860), and by the histological work upon 
their exoakeleton published in Todd’s ‘ En- 
eyelopcedia of Anatomy and Physiology’ 
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(article ‘Tegumontory Organs’). The de- 
^ription of extinct crocodilia led to an 
investigation of the dermal skeleton in living 
genera (Joum. Idnn, Soe, 1860). The 
most important problem, suggested by con- 
tinual work upon vertebrates, whetber re- 
cent or fossil, is that presented by the com- 
position of the skull. The doctrine prevalent 
m England was that which Owen had 
learned from Qoethe and Oken, According 
to Owen, the archetype skeleton of a verte- 
brate ‘represents the idea of a series of 
essentially similar segments succeedmg each 
other in the axis of the body ; such segments 
being composed of parts similar in nnmber 
and arrangement.’ Attempts were made, in 
accordance with this theory, to divide the 
skull into a series of rings, each of which 
was supposed to contain every element pre- 
sent in a post-cranial vertebra. The result 
was a method of description which obscured 
the actual anatomical relations of the parts 
described; and the attempt to demonstrate 
an archetypal idea by anatomical methods 
reached its climax of absm'dity. Huxley 
applied to the skull the same method of 
analysis as that be had so successfully 
applied to other structures. In his essay 
‘ On the Theory^ of the Vertebrate Skull,’ 
read as the Croonian lecture before the Eoyal 
Society in 1868, he endeavours to formulate 
a morphological type of cranial structure in 
an inductive statement of those characters 
which are common to the skulls of a number 
of representative vertebrates in the adult 
and embryonic conditions. The lecture is 
based par^ on the embryologioal work of 
Beichert, Bathke, and Bemak, supplemented 
by observations of his own upon fishes and 
amphibia; partly on a careful study of adult 
eknlls. ^e result is a statement of cranial 
etmctm'B which has been justified in all 
essential points by the work of the last forty 
years. The lecture on the skull is admira- 
ble not only in Bubstance hut in form. The 
character of the audience justified the free 
UBS of such aid to concise statement as 
taohnicol terms afford; but when this is re- 
membered the lecture must be regarded u a 
masterpiece of concise and lucid exposition, 
worthy to rank with the most briUiantly 
successful efforts of Huxley’s later years. 

For Huxley, us for many others, the most 
important event of 1869 was the publication 
of the ‘Origin of Species.’ Henad main- 
tained a sceptical attitude towards all pre- 
vious hypotheses which involved the trans- 
mutation of species, and, in the chapter 
written for Mr. Francis Darwin's 'Life and 
Letters of Charles Darwin,’ he says: ‘ I took 
my stond upon two grounds: firstly, that up 
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to that (imo tho evidence in favour of trans- 
mutation was wholly insullicient j and, se- 
condly, that no suggestion respooling the 
causes of the transmutation assumed, which 
had been made, was in any way adequate to 
explain the phenomena.’ _ 

llarwm reiideied a belief in the occurrence 
of transmutation far easier than it had been 
by his ooUeclion of facts illustrating the ex- 
tent of variation; while the theory of 
notural selection provided a working hypo- 
thesis, adequate to explain the alleged 
phenomena, and capable of being experi- 
mentally tested. The attempt to secure a 
fair trial for tho now hypothesis, wMoh 
Fluxloy felt it his duty to make, involved a 
groat expenditure of time and strength. The 
account of the ‘Origin of Speeioa’ written 
for tho ‘Times’ in 1869, and a lecture ‘On 
lioces. Species, and their Origin,’ doliverod 
in 1860, mark tho beginning of a long ollbrt, 
which only ceased as the need for it became 
gradually less, bhiiiy were the diacussions 
of this doctrine in wliich he took part, and 
ospecidllyiinjmrtant and iuturosting was his 
shiuce in the debate on the question daring 
the meeting of tho British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Oxford in 
1860, 

'I’ho oonsoquenoo ol Darwin’s theory, 
which many porsons found the groatost 
diihoulty in accepting, was a beliof in the 
gradual evolution of man from some lower 
form ; and evidence which scumod to esta- 
blish a broad gap betwoon tho strnctimo of 
man and thot of other animals was wel- 
comed, Great interest was therefore ex- 
cited by a paper which Owen had road in 
1867, and ropooted with slight modiiioation 
as tho liode tecLuro before the university of 
Oambridgo in 1869. Owen doclnrod that 
the human brain was distinguisliud {tom 
that of all other animals by the backward 
projection of tho cerebral homiepheroa, so as 
to cover tho corebollum, and by tho bacli- 
ward prolongation of tho cavity of each 
cerebral homiHjthero into a ‘ posterior horn,’ 
with an associated ‘ hippocampus minor.’ 
It is diffleiilL to understand how au ana- 
tomist of Owen’s oxporiouoo can hove made 
tliese statements ; and his subsequent ex- 
planations arc equally uiiiutclligiblc (o.g. 
OwHv, OomparatwB Anatomy qf Vertebrata, 
186(5, vol. i. pp, xix-xx). In 18(51 Xluxioy 
published two essays, one ‘ On tho Drain of 
Atnlos I’aniscuB,’ and one ‘ On tho Zoologi- 
cal UolatioiiB of Man with the Lower 
Animals,’ in wliich it was clearly shown that 
Owen’s statements wore inaccurate and in- 
consistent with woll-lniown facts. Dotwoen 
1860 and 1862 ho gave a series of lectures 
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a new period of lua work j heeause fS 
lime ol Its appearance his writing, attS 
greater attention and affected a far 
number of people than before. ThKi 
ond n series ofleotures ‘OntheOaWo^ 

tb6DhenomonaofOrganieNatnre,’adEj 

to working men and printed in IfiBS^ 
widely read and diseussad, and &omC 
foith_ Huxley devoted a oontiuuaUv ia- 
creasing amount of energy to 
teaching and to the controversy aiS in 
ooniioetion with it. Dis sense of the m 
portnnoo of such work, and tbs enjoyment 
lie derived from it, may he gatbs^&om 
words which saom, although he uses than 
of rriBHllqy, to give an admu-ablopictimof 

hiiuBull'. lie says ; 

‘ It seems to have been Priestley’s fesW 
that ho was a man and a citizen before he 
was 0 philosopher, and that the duties of the 
two foimor positions are at least a, impitn. 
(ivo as those of tho latter. Eowsvar, 
are men (and I think Priostlsy was one of 
tliom), to whom tho satisfaction of throwW 
down a triumphant fallacy is at least u 
gi'oat ns that which attends the discoTstyof 
a now truth, who feol better saMedwifli 
the govornmont of the world when they 
have boon holpiug Providence by knodiiig 
an imposLiiro on tho head, and who con 
even more for freedom of thought than for 
more advancement of knowledge, These 
men 01*0 the Carnots who organise rictoiy 
for (ruth, and they aro at least as immitsnt 
as the gonorale who visibly fight her nsttlee 


as tlie gonorale wiio visibly ngiit net bsttiee 
in tho lield ’ (1874, Colleeted msays, vol, iii.) 

Tho froodom of thought for which Huxley 
coiitondud was freedom to approach enypio* 
hlem whatover in tho manner advocated hy 
Doscarlos; and he wishes his more impoitimt 
OHsays to bo regarded as setting forth | the 
results which, in my judgment, ore attained 
by nn application of the_"method” ofDes- 
cartes to Die InvosUgaDon of problems of 
widoly different kinds, in tbe right solutioa 
of which wo ore all deeply interested’ 
vol. i. preface). In 1870, after desorilmg 
Descarloa’s condition of assent to any w 
position, ho says : ‘ The enunciation of this 
great first commandment of science oonse- 
crated doubt. It removed doubtffomtdmseet 

of penance among the griavoua sins to 
it had long boon ooudomnod, and enthwnsa 
it in that high placo amon^ the primary 
duties which is assigned to it by the sciea- 
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latter days.’ While 
he held doubt to be a duty, he had no tole- 
“ e for eoreless indiflerentiam ; and he -waa 
W of quoting Goethe’a description of a 
Lalthy active doubt: ‘Eine thatige Skepsis 
ist die Tvelche unablaaaig hemuht iat, aich 
Mlbstiuuberwinden.' , ^ . 

The fearless application of Oorteaian 
criticism aroused great indignation between 
and 1870, but the essays and addresses 
nablished dui'ing this period did their work. 
They -were certainly among the principal 
cggnls in winning a larger measure of tole- 
Bnce for the critical examination of funda- 
mental beliefs, and for the free expression of 
honest reverent doubt. The best evidence 
of the effect they have produced is the diffi- 
culty with which men of a younger genera- 
tion leidise the outcry caused by ‘Man's 
Hoca in Nature,’ or by the lecture ‘ On the 
Physical Basis of Life \ib. vol. i. 1868). Two 
parages ffom the last-named lecture may 
be quoted as giving a summary of Uuxley*a 
philosophical position in his own words : 

^ ‘Bat if it is certain that we can have no 
hnowledge of the nature of either matter or 
ppiiit, and that the notion of necessity is 
imething illegitimately thrust into the per- 
fectly legitimate conception of law, the 
materialistic position that there is nothing 
in the world but matter, force, and neoeseity, 
is ss utterly devoid of juatiflcatlon as the 
most basdess of theological dogmas. The 
fu^smental doctrines of materialism, like 
those of spiritualism and most other “-isms,” 
lie outside “the limits of philosophical en- 
quiry,’’ ond David Hume’s great service to 
humanity is his irre&agable demonstration 
ofwhat those limits are. . . . Why trouble 
ouiselves about matters of whioh, however 


important they may he, we do know nothing 
and oan know nothing P We live in a world 
vM(di is full of misery and ignorance, and 
the plain duty of each and all of us is to try 
to make the little corner he can influence 
somewhat less miserable and somewhat less 
ipnant than it was before he entered it, 
To do this effectually it is necessaCT to he 
folly possessed of only two beliefs — ^the first, 
that me order of nature is ascertainable by 
oar faculties to an extent which is piao- 
tiesUy unlimited; the second, that our 
volition counts for something as a oondition , 
of the course of events. Each of these heliefs ! 
oan be verified experimentally as often as we 
like to try, Eoiffi, therefore, stands upon 
the strongest foundation upon which any 
belief can rest, and forms one of our highest 
truths. If we find that the ascertainment 
of the order of nature is facilitated hy using 
one terminology, or one set of symbols, rather 
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than another, it is our clear duty to use the 
former ; and no harm can accrue so long as 
we bear in mind that we are dealing merdy 
with terms and symbols,’ 

Those who ‘ care even more for freedom 
of thought than for mere advancement of 
knowledge’ may well consider the effect 
produced by his lectures and essays upon 
the minds of English-speaking peoples to he 
the most important result of Huxley’s work 
between 1860 and 1870, But they repre- 
sent only a small part of the work he 
actually did during this period, He was an 
active member of four royal commissions (ou 
the acts relating to trawling for herrings on the 
coast of Scotland, 1862; on the sea-fisheries 
of theUnitedEingdom, 1864^6; on the Royal 
College of Science for Ireland, 1866 ; on 
science and art instruction in Ireland, 1868). 
He woe Hunterian professor at the Royal 
College of Surgeons mom 1863 to 1869, and 
Fullorian professor at the Royal Institution 
from 1863 to 1867; he undertook an in- 
creasing amount of administrative work in 
connection with various learned societies, 
especially the Royal, the Zooloncal, and the 
Ethnological ; and he wrote Irequenlly for 
the reviews, being himself for a short time 
an editor of the quarterly ‘Natural Histo^ 

; Heview.’ In spite of the increased demands 
upon his time and strength made hy all these 
new duties, his purely scientific work rather 
increased than diminiehed in value and m 
; amount. 

The papers on fossil fishes, already referred 
to, were foUowBd in 1861 by an ‘ Essay on 
the Classification of Devonian Fishes.’ Apart 
from its great value as an addition to our 
knowledge of a difficult group of fishes, this 
essay is remarkable heoause in it Huxley 
drew attention to the type of fin which he 
colled ‘crossopterygian,’ or fringed, because 
the fin-rays are borne on the sides of alonger 
or shorter central axis. The imperfect know- 
ledge attainable ffom the study of fossils did 
not permit him at this time to desmibo tbe 
struotiu’e of the orossopte^gium very fully; 
but after the discovery of ueratodus the con- 
ceptions foreshadowod in this essay acquired 
great importance in connection with at- 
tempts to find a common type of limb &om 
which both the fin of on ordinary fish and 
the limb of an air-breathing vertebrate might 
conceivably have been derived, 

In 1862 ho delivered an address to tbe 
Geological Society, in which he attacked a 
doctrine then widely held. Tffie order hi 
whioh the various forms of life appear, as we 
examine the fossiliferous rocks ffom the 
oldest to the most recent, is practically the 
same in all parts of the world. This fact 
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had led many geologists to infer that any 
step in the successional series must have oc- 
curred simultaneously all over the earth, so 
that two series of rooks containing the same 
fossils were held to be of contemporaneous 
origin, however distant from one another 
they might be. Iluxley gave a forcible sum- 
mary of the evidence against this view, and 
declared that ‘ noithor physicnl geology nor 
palteontology possesses any method by which 
the absoluto synchronism of two strata can 
be domonstrated. All that goology can provo 
is local order of succession.' The justice of 
this statement has not been questioned ; and 
tho limitation imposed by it is one of the 
many diflicultios encountorod when we at- 
tempt to loam the ancestral hist ory of animals 
from tho fossil records. 

In 1863 ho delivered a oourse of leoturos 
at the Oollego of Surgeons ‘On the Olassili- 
oation of Animals,’ and another ‘ On theV erto- 
brato Skull.' Those lectures wore published 
together in ISfid. Other ooursos ‘On the 
Comparative Auaiomy of Vortobratos’ fol- 
lowed, and a condensed summary of those 
was published as a ‘ Manual of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Vertobrated Animals’ in 
1871. Tho scrupulous care with which ho 
endeavoured to verify by actual observation 
every statement made in his lectures rendered 
the labour of proparotion very grunt. SirWil- 
liam Flower {q.v. Suppl.] describes tho way 
in which he would spend long evenings at 
tho College of Surgeons, dissecting animals 
available among tho stores, or making rapid 
notes and drawings, after a day’s work in 
Jermyn Street. Tho oonsoqucncos wore 
twofold; tho vivid impression of his own 
recent experience was communicated to his 
hearers, and tho work of preparation became 
at once an incontive to further research and 
a moans of pursuing it. 

Tlio looturos in 1867 dealt with birds, 
and Professor Newton writes of them : ‘ It 
is much to be rogrottod that his many 
enf'agoments hindorud him from publishing 
in Its entirety his elucidation of tho anatomy 
of the class, and the results which ho drew 
from his investigations of it; for never, 
assuredly, had the subject been attadcod 
with greater skill and power, or, since tho 
days of Buflbn, had ornithology boon sot 
forth with greater eloquence’ (Nbwton, .4 
Dietionary of JSirda, p. 88). One groat 
result of tho work on birds, together with 
the study of fossil reptiles, was a recognition 
of tho fundamental similarities between tho 
two, which Iluxley expressed by uniting 
birds and reptiles ui ono groat group, Uio 
Sauropsida. Other results obtained wore 
shortly summarisod in an essay ‘On tho 


Classification of Birds’ 

1867), containing on elaborate woii*. 
the modihoations exhibited bv 
the palate. This essav exhibit^n . 

”7 ^j^K*^***® problems which CHat 
solved before we can establish a n.*? ^ 
olnssifioation of birds. The solutiL 
has not boon accepted ns final ; but 
question about the great value of tW? 
as a eontnhution to cranial morpholoev ^ 
The leotures on birds must serve 
amples of others given at the ColleK rf 
Surgeons; they were probably the mw 

striltmglynoyefofanyKcopttheflrstcon^ 

On the Olassifloation of Animals ; ’ but 
condensed summary, published iu IRJl 
shows that every course of leotum bm 
have marked important additions to 2 
knowledga of the animals with which h 
dealt. One other important problem thu 
of the homologies of the hones which con- 
nect the tympanio membrane with the ea^ 
capsule, must be mentioned as treated in 
those looturos, and more fully in a papet 
road before tho Zoological Boeiety (18®)^ 
Apart from the lectures, and from the 
books based on them, Huxley pnhlished 
about fifty toohnical papers between 1860 
and 1870. Among these me numeioui 
dt'soriptions of dinosauria, including that 
of hypsilophodon, the results being bub- 
mnvised in tho essay on the classification of 
tho group {Quart Joum. Oeol. Son. 18691, 
and in the staloraoiits of the relation 
Iwoon reptiles and birds, already referred ta 
Tho acoount of hyperodapedon (1869) is 
of groat importance in connection vith 
another group of reptiles, and there are 
many valuable memoirs on fossil amphilns. 
Muon of his work on systematic ethnology 
remains unpublished ; hut in 1866 he pub- 



on the characlors of tho hair, the cobur of 
tho skin, and the cranial index. He evi- 
dontly oontemplated a more compbte atndy 
of physical anthropology ; for among the 
materials left in his laboratory are some 
hundreds of photographs of various races of 
mon, which ho had oolleotcd before 1870. 

Tho ' Blomontary Lessons in Physiology/ 
published in 1866, is probably better known 
than any elomontary text-book of its kind, 
It has boon roprintod no loss than tiurty 
times since its first appearance, 

Tho years from 1870 to 1886 cpmptisa a 
period of constant activity, ending in m 
almost oomplole withdrawal from pubhc 
life, made neoossaiy by increasing illneaa, 
In 1872 the removal of the School of 
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Mines from Jermyn Street to Soutt Ken- 
rineton gave the long-desired opportunity 
of completing his plan of instruction, by 
enabling every student to examine for hun- 
wlf in the laboratory, the types described 
in the lectures. With the help of his four 
aemonstrators, Thiselton Dyer, Michael 
Foster Kay Lanhester, and W. Rutherford, 
the course of laboratory work was perfected, 
md its main features are described in the 
veli-lmown text-book of ‘ Elementary Bio- 
loirv’ (1876)) vvTitten in conjunction with 
to. aN. Martin. _ _ . „ , , 

An important characteristic of Iluxley's 
kaebing, both in his lectures to students 
and in his technical memoirs, may here be 
noticed. Darwin had suggested an inter- 
pretation of the facts of embryology which 
fed to the hope that a fuUer Imowledge of 
development might reveal the ancestral 
history of all the gfreat groups of animals, 
at least in its mam outlines. This hope 
was of service as a stimulus to research, 
hut the attempt to interpret the phenomena 
ehserved led to speculations which were 
often fanciful and dways incapable of verifl- 
cition. Huxley was keenly sensible of the 
danger attending the use of a hypothetical 
explanation, leading to conclusions which 
cannot be exprimentolly tested, and he 
catefally avoided it. This is well seen in 
the important essay on Ceratodus ^1876), 
where a discussion of the way in which the 
laws are suspended from the skull leads him 
to divide all fishes into three series. In one 
eeries the mode of suspension of the jaws is 
identical with that found in amphibia and 
(he higher vertebrates ; and the hypothesis 
that these ‘ autostylic ’ fishes reseimile the 
ancestors of air-breathing forms suggests 
itself at once. Although this was (dearly 
present in Huxley’s mind, he is careful to 
condnehimself to a statement of demonstrable 
structural reeemhlonco, which must remain 
tine, whatever hypothesis of its origin may 
ultimately be found most useful. Again, in 
the preface to the ‘ Manual of the Compara- 
tive Anatomy of Invert ohrated Animals’ 
(1877) he saye ; ' I have abstained from dis- 
cussing questions of eotiology, not because I 
underestimate their importance, or am in- 
sensible to the interest of the great problem 
of Evolution, hut because, to my mmd, the 
growing^ tendency to mix up setiolo^col 
speculations with morphological goneruisa- 
tions win, if unchecked, t^w Biology 
into confusion.’ The only attempts to traco 
the anceetry of particular forms which 
Hmdey ever made are based on pnlreonto- 
logical evidence, in the few oases in which 
the evidence seemed to him suilloiently com- 


plete. _ Such are the essays on the horse 
XPreaidential Address to the Geological So- 
ciety, 1670; American Addresses, 1876; 
Collected Essays, vols. iii. and viii.), and that 
on the ‘Classification of the Mammalia’ {Proe, 
Zool, Soc. 1880). The treatise on the cray- 
fish (1879) may be taken as a statement of 
his mature convictions; and the discussion 
of the evolution of crayfishes^ given in this 
work, relates solely to the evi&nce of their 
modification since liassic times, which is 
afforded by fossils. 

In 1870 the school hoard for London 
was instituted, and Huxley’s interest in the 
problem of education led him to become 
one of its first members. In an essay on 
the first duties of the board {Contempo- 
rary Seview, 1870 ; Collected Essays, vol. lii.) 
he lays stress on the primary importance of 
physical and moral culture. ‘ The engage- 
ment of the affections in favour of that 
particular line of conduct which we call 
good,’ he says, ‘seems to me to he some- 
thing quite beyond mere science. And I 
cannot out think that it, together with the 
awe and reverence which nave no kinship 
with base fear, hut arise whenever one tries 
to pierce below the surface of things, whether 
they he material or spiritual, constitutes all 
that has any unohnngeahle reality in religion.’ 
This feeling can, in his judgment, be best 
cultivated by a study of the Bible ‘ with 
such grammatical, geographical, and his- 
torical explanations by a lay teacher as may 
be needful.’ lie held that the elements of 
physical science, with drawing, modelling, 
and Binging, afforded the best means of 
intellectual training in such schools. Hux- 
ley’s infiueuce upon the scheme of education 
finally adopted was very great, although he 
left the hoard in 1872. 

In speoldng of the later stages of educa- 
tion, he dwelt upon the great value of 
literary ti-aining as a means of intellectual 
culture, hut he never tired of contending 
that a perfect culture, which should ‘supply 
a complete theory of life, based upon a 
(dear knowledge alike of its possibilities and 
of its limitations,’ could not be acquired 
withoul; a training in the methods of physi- 
cal science. At the same time he woe care- 
ful to emphasise his horror of the prevalent 
idea that a mere acquaintance with the 
‘ useful ’ results of scientific work has any 
educational value. He well knew that 
educational discipline can only be obtained 
by the pursuit of knowledge without regard 
to its practical applications; and he saw the 
need for diarply separating such edacaliond 
discipline from the preparation for a handi- 
craft or profession. Writing in 1803 to 
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one of those engaged in the attempt to obtain, 
on adequate nniTersity for London, he says : 
‘ I would out away medicino, law, and theo- 
logy as technical specialities. . . . The uni- 
versity or universities should be learning and 
teaching bodies devoted to art (literary and 
other), history, philosophy, and sciencc,whero 
any one who wanted to learn all that is 
hnown about these matters should find 
people who could teach him and put him in 
the way of learning for himselL That is 
what the world will want one day or other, 
as a supplement to all manner of high 
schools and technical institutions in which 
young peopdo get decently educated and 
learn to earn their broad — such as our 
present universities. It would bo a place 
for men to get knowledge, and not for boys 
and adolescents to get degrees.’ 

Between 1870 and 1885 lie published a 
number of essays on philosophical subjects, 
the most import ant being his sketoh of If ume 
(1870) in Ml". .Tnhn Morloy’s ‘ English Mon 
of Letters ’ series. In the chapter on the ob- 
ject end scope of philosojihy, ITuxloy adopts 
tlieyiow that the method of psychology is Uio 
same as that of the physical sciences, and 
ho points to Doscartos, Hpiuosa, and liant as 
showing tlie advantage to a pihilosophor of a 
training in physical soionoo. Tlio chapter 
dealing witli volition and necessity is an ex- 
pansion of the passage in the lecture ' On tho 
Physical Bosis of Life ’ already quoted. The 
chapter on miracles begins by domonstrating 
tho absurdity of a priori objections to belief 
in miracles because they are violations of 
tho ‘ laws of naluro ; ’ but while it is absurd 
io believe that that which never has hap- 
pened never can happen witiiout a violation 
of tile laws of nature, lie agrees with llumo 
in thinking tliat ' tiio more a statement of 
fact conflicts with previous expurienoe, tho 
more coinpleto must bo tho cvidcnco which 
is to justiify ns in believing it.’ Tho applicn- 
t ion of this criterion to the history of tho 
world ns given in tho Pentateuch and to 
tho story of tho gospels forms tho subioot of 
numerous controversial essays and ad- 
dresses, i'opi‘iut.ed in tho foiuih and fifth 
volumes of tho * (Jollectod Essays.' , 

In 1871, on tho rotiromont of 'VVilliam 
Sliarpoy [q. v.], Huxley was chosen as one of 
tho two scorotaries of the Iloyal Society. Tho 
duties of this ollico wore oven more severe 
than usual during the yoars through which 
he lield it. Tho Koyal Society was requested 
by the admiralty to plan the oquipmont end to 
nominate thoscicutiiicslairorthe Oliallengcr, 
in preparation for liorvoyagoroundthoworld. 
Later on, tho task of distributing her ool- 
Lectious, and arranging for tho publication of 


tne monographs m which they arB7Z.;irr 
was also entrusted tothesoLi^ 
chief burden of the fta 

he WM elected president of the society - S 
m 1886 he was forced by ill-health to refo 
He received the Copley medal in isss 
the Darwin medal fn 1894 linf 
1884 he served upon the following roydl® 
missions: upon the Administrate 

the Contagious Diseases Acts 
1 1870-1) j on Soientiflo Instruetion and the 
Advancement of Science (187fl-B); on Is 
Practice of subjecting Live Animals to Er. 
pcrimonts for Sciontifio Purposes fl 870 i- 
to inquire into the Universities of Scotl 

/noQi i the Medical Acts 

(188] -9) : on Trawl, Nat, and Beam Trawl 
Eishing (1881). lie alee acted rant, 
spootor ol flsliories from 1881 to 1885. 

In spito of tho immense amount of work he 
contrived to perform, Huxley never enioved 
robust lioalth after tho accidental poisoninr 
already mentioned. Fresh air and some daily 
oxoroiso wore ncoossory in order to ward oB 
digostivo dillicultios, accompanied by lassi- 
tude and depression of a severe kind; but 
fresh air and exoroise are the most difficult 
of all things for a busy mnn in London to 
obtain. Tho ovil offoots of a sedentary life 
had shown themselves at the very beginning 
of his work in London, and they increased 
year by year. At the end of 1871 Lewes 
forced to lake a long holiday! this pro- 
ducod only a temporary improvement, and 
ihially Hvmploms of cardiac raiechief became 
too evidont to bo neglected, For this 
roasoii ho gave up his public work in 1885, 
and in 1800 he fliially loft London, hying 
thenceforward at Eastbourno. 

I’ho years of comparative leisure after 
1886 wore occupied in writing many of the 
essays on philosopliy and theology r^rmted 
in tho fourth nnd fifth volumes of his 'Col- 


lected Essays.’ An attack of pleurisy in 
1887 caused grave anxiety, and after its oc- 
currence ho suflerod severely from influenza, 
so that tho work of helping those teachers 
in London in their eliorts to obtain an 
adequate university, which ho undertook in 
1899 and 1803, involved physical effort of a 
very severe kind, ns did tho delivery of his 
llomanos lecture on ‘Evolution and Ethics' 
boforo the uni versify of Oxford in 1 803. An 
att aok of influenza in the winter of 1894 was 
followed by an aflbetion of tbo kidneys, and 
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he died ot Eastbourne on 29 J une 1896. Ha 
«as buried at Finchley on 4 July, Several 
Dortraits of Huxley are given in his ‘Life 
^d Letters.’ The best is that painted in 
1888 by his son-in-law the Hon. John 
CoUier/now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, London. His widow, with two 
sons, Leonard and Henry, and four 
daughters (Mrs. "Waller, Mrs. Shaworoaa, 
Mra EoUer, and the Hon. Mrs. John OoUier), 
sarrived him i a son Noel died in 1860, 
Huxley was rector of Aberdeen University 
from 1872 to 1876, was created hon, D,0,L. 
of Oxford on 17 June 1886, and also received 
honorary degrees from Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Breslau, "W’lirzburg, Bologna, and Erlan- 
aen. He was elected member of countless 
^ign societies, and in 1892 he accepted the 
ofce of prhy councillor, but he cared little 
for such honours. The only reward for 
which he oared is that freely given to him 
by earnest man of every kind, in every 
country, who gratefully rsveronce his labonra 
in furthering the noble objects which he set 
before himself, ' to promote the increase of 
natural knowledge and to furthor the appli- 


cation of scientific methods of investigation 
to all the problems of life to the best of my 
ability, in the conviction which has grown 
with my growth and strengthened with my 
strength, that there is no alleviation for the 
sufihrmgs of mankind except veracity of 
thought and action, and the resolute facing 
of the world as it is when the garment of 
make-heheve, hy which pious hands have 
hidden its uglier features, is stripped off.’ 

Those of Huxley’s essays which he wished 
to collect in a final edition are published in 
nine volumes of Collected Essays (Macmil- 
lan, 1893-4J. An edition of his scientific 
memoirs, edited by Sit Michael Foster and 
Professor Lankcsler, was published between 
1898 and 1903, in font quarto volumes, with 
a supplementary volume. 

[The Life and Letters of T. H, Huxley, by his 
son, Leonard Huxley, 2 rols. 1900, is tbe main 
authority ; it contains a fall list of his published 
works. An account of his scientific work is given 
in Thomas Henry Huxley, n Sketch of his Life 
and Work, by P, Chalmers Mitcliell, ISOD, Cf, 
art. by Leslie Stephen in Hineteenth Century, 
December 1900.] W. F. E. "W. 


INGELOW, JEAN (1820-1897), poetess, 
bom on 17 March 1820 at Boston, Lincoln- 
shire, was the eldest child of William Inge- 
low, a banker, and his wife, Jean Kilgour, 
a member of an Aberdeenshire family. Hie 
early years of her life were spent in Linooln- 
ehire, and the efieot of the fen scenery is 
apparent in her verse. She then lived at 
Ipswich, and before 1863 came to London, 
where she spent the rest of her life. Sho 
was edneated at home. 

Her first volume, ‘ A Rhyming Ohronicle 
of Incidents and Feelinge,’ published in 1660, 
attracted little attention, although Tennyson 
found some charming things in it (cf. life 
of Tennyson, i. 286-7). It was not until the 

K ”ioBtion of the first series of ‘Poems’ in 
that the public recognised in Miss 
Ingelow a poet of high merit. It contained 
the verses entitled ‘ High Tide on the Ooost 
of Lincolnshire, 1671,’ which for earnestness 
and technical excellence is one of the finest 
of modem ballads. The volume reached a 
fourth edition in the Year of publication. 
In 1867 an illustrated edition, with drawings 
by various artists, among them Poynter, 
Plnwell, A. B. Houghton, and J. W. North, 
was brought out. By 1879 it wna in a 
twenty-third edition, A second sOTies of 
poems appeared in 1876, and both series were 


I 

r^rinted in 1879. A third series was added 
in 1886. She wrote much under the in- 
fluence of Wordsworth and Tennyson. Hor 
verse is mainly olioracterised by lyrical 
charm, graceful lancy, pathos, close and accu- 
rate observation of nature, and sympathy 
with the common interests of Ine. Thu 
language is invariably clear and siingle. 
She is jporticulnrly successful in handling 
onapmstic measures. Her poetry is very 
popular in America, whero some 200,000 
copies of her various works havo been sold. 

As a novelist she does not ranlc so high. 
Her best long novel, ‘ OflF the Skelligs,’ ap- 
peared in 1872 in four volumes. The ‘ Studies 
for Stories,’ published in 1864, are admirable 
short stories. She depicted child life with 
great effect, and her best work in that line 
win be found in 'Stories told to a Child,’ 
published in 1806. Between that date and 
1871 ebe wrote numerous children’s storie.s.' 
Her books brought her comparatively lai'ge 
sums of money, but her fame rests on two 
or three poems in the volume of 1863. She 
was acquainted with Tranyson, Ruskin, 
Froude, Browning, Christina Rossetti, and 
with most of the poets, painters, and writers 
of her time. She died at Kensington on 
20 July 1897, and was buried at Brompton 
cemetery on the 24th, 
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A portrait of lior rrlien a cMld is in the 
possession of her brother, Mr. B. Ingelow. 

Other works by Miss Ingelow are : 1. '_A1- 
lerton and Breux : or the War of Opinion,’ 
2 vols. 1861. 2. ‘Tales of Orris,^ 1800. 

8. ‘ Mopsa, the Fairy,’ 1869. 4. ‘ Fated to 
be Free,’ S vols. 1876 j new adit. 1876. 
6. ‘ Sarah de Berenger,’ 3 vols. 1879 j new 
edit. 1886. 6. ‘ Don .John : a Story,’ 8 vols. 

1881. 7. 'John Jerome,’ 1886. 8. ‘The 

little Wonder-box,’ 1887. 9. ‘ Very Young 
and Quite another Story,’ 1890. A volume 
of selections appeared in 1886, and a com- 
plete edition in one volume in 1898. 

[.Some loeoUooUons of Jean Ingelow, 1001 ; 
Allibonp’s Diet. Suppi. ii. 886; Athonmum, 
24 July 1807; Times, 21 and 26 July 1897; 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Oentiiry, vol. vii. ; 
private iuforQiation,1 B. Ii. 

TNCtLEFIBLD, Sib EDWARD AU- 
GUSTUS a820-1804), admiral, oldest son 
of Rear-admiral Samuel llood Inglefield 
(1783-1848), who died when oommander-in- 
chief in the East Indies and China, and 
grandson of Captain John Nicholson Inglo- 
fleld [q. V.], was born at Cheltenham on 
27 March 1820. lie entered the Royal 
Naval College at Portsmouth in October 

1882, and, passing out in October 1884, was 
appointed to the Etna, and then to the 
Aotffion, from which early in 1835 he was 
moved to the Dublin, flageuip of Sir Groliam 
Eden Ilamond, on the South American 
station. In her, and afterwards in tho 
Imogens on the same station, he continued 
till 1889. Having passed his examination 
he was appointed in March 1840 to tho 
Thunderer, in which ho look part in tho 
operations on tho coast of Syria, tho storm- 
ing of Sidon, and the reduction of Aoro. 
He was afterwards for a short time in tho 
West Indies and in the royal yacht, from 
which ho was promoted to bo lieutenant on 
21 Sept. 1842. From November 1842 to 
1846 no was in the Samarang with Sir 
Edward Boloher [q. v.l In March 18 16 ho 
joined the Eaglo as Hag-liGutonant to Ids 
father, then commander-in-chief on tlio 
South American station, and was shortly 
afterwards appointed to command tho 
Oomus, in wlucn ho took part in tho opera- 
tions in the Parana and in forcing tho passage 
at Obligado on 20 Nov. 1845. In recogni- 
tion of his services on this day hie acting 
commission as commandor was confirmod 
to 18 Nov. In 1862 ho commanded Lady 
Franhlin’s private steamer, Isabella, in a 
summer expedition to the Arctic, and looked 
into Smith Sound for I lie first timo since it 
had boon named hy William Bailin [q. v.j 
On his return ho puhlishod 'A Summer 


Search for Sir John FronlS^^Tii^^ 
was elected a F.R.8. (2 June 
awarded the gold medal of the 

graphical Society and the sift fe 


sented with a diamond sunff-hijbv 
poror of the Fi-anoh. In 1868 hs SSap®: 


to the Arctic in the Phoenix with . 

f romoted to the rank of captain on7n.J 
868. In 1864, still in the PhmSx he wai 
for the third time to the Arctic, ondhtoaS 
bMlyihe crews of the Resolute and InveS- 

In anly_18B6 he was appointed to the 
iFirobvanu in tlio Black Sea, “wliere ke took 
part in tho capture of Kinhum. In the M. 
lowing Mnroh he was moved into the Sidoa 
which he brought home and paid off. From' 
1861 to 1864 he commanded the Mwestic 
coastguard ship at Liverpool, and W 
1806 to 1868 the ironclad Prince Oonsott 
in the Channel and the Mediterranean. On 
26 May 1869 ho was promoted to be nut- 
odmiraL and on 2 June ho was nominated a 
O.B. Fi'om August 1872 to Dooambar 1876 
ho was second in command in tho Medlte^ 
ranean and superinlendeut of Malta doci- 
yard, vacating the post on promotion to 
vice-admiral on 11 Doe. In 1877 ha waa 
knighted, and from April 1878 till his mo- 
motion to the rank of admiral on 27 Kov, 
1879 bo was commander-in-chief ontheNorth 
American station. On 27 March 18% ^ 
was put on tho retired list; but in 1891, on 
the occasion of the naval exhibition at 
Oholsca, he was chairman of tho arte section, 
to tho success of which he materially con- 
tributed. On 21 June 1887 (the queen's 
jubilee) ho was nominat od a 11,0.8, He died 
at his house in Queen's Gate on 58cpt,18!U. 
Ho was twice married; first, inl8B7, to Eliza 
Fanny, daughter of Edward Johnston of 
Allortou Hall, noar Liverpool, hy whom he 
had issuo ; secondly, in 1893, to Beatrice Mari- 
anne, daughter of Oolonel Hodnett of the 
Dorsetshire regiment, 

Inglefield was a man of cultivated taste 
and meohanicol in^niiity. In the comee of 
his service abroad, and ospeciaUy while at 
Malta, he formed a very considerable and 
inturoeting coUootion of old Venetian glass. 
Ho wns himself a painter of exceptional 
merit as an amateur: some of his pictures— 
among others ‘The Lost Oriiise of tlwLast 
of tho Throe-dockers' — have been jn the 
Royal Aoadoray ; sovoral were exhibited at 
Oholsca in the Naval Exhibition of 1891, 
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tTiBrn Prince Consort in & 

‘H.M.S.Belleropbon and tlieWest 
Sian Squadron.’ He turned the upper part 
of his house into a workshop, with lathe^ 
Laches. &o., with which he occupied much 
of his leisure to the last. lie was also the 


inrentor of the Hydraulic SEeermg geai, wmuu 
ms highly thought of in the navy till super- 
seded by steam, and of the Tnglefleld anchor. 
Besides the ‘Summer SearelP already inen- 
he was the author of some pamphlets 
on naval subjects. 

rO'Byme’s Naval Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 
7 10 Sept. 1894; Navy Lists; Eoyal Navy 
lists; personal knowledge.] J. K. L. 


lONIDES, CONSTANTINE ALEXAN- 
DER (1833-1900), public benefactor, born 
in Manebester on 14 May 1833, was the 
eldest son of Alexander Constantino lonides 
by Euterpe, daughter of Lucas Sgonta. He 
a husmees career in Manchester 
In 1860, and, some five years later, went out 
to Bucharest in the wheat trade. Snhse- 
qnently he returned to England, and in 
1864 entered the London Stock Exchange, 
realising a oonsiderahle fortune, and accu- 
mnlating many superb pictures and articles 
of tertu at his residence, 8 Holland Villas 
Hoad, Kensington. In 1882 he retired from 
active business, and nine years later he trans- 
fered the whole of his collection to his house, 
23 Second Avenue, Brighton, which he had 
bought in 1884. He died at Brighton on 
29 June 1900, and was buried on 2_July at 
the Hove cemetery. He married in 1800 
Agathonilce, daughter of Constantine Fenerli 
at Constantinople, and left issue three daugh- 
ters and five sons. There are two portraits 
of lonides as a hoy in a group by G. F. 
IVatts, II.A., a miniature by Koss dated 
1833, a later portrait ^1880) by G. F. Watts, 
and a bronze portrait modal designed iu 
1832 hy A. Legros. 

lonides bequeathed his pictures, pastels, 
etchings, drawings, and engraving to the 
Yictoiia and Albert (South Kensington) 
Museum, on condition that they should he 
kept together and in no way concealed from 
the public view. The pictures include ox- 
umples of Botticelli, Foussin, Hemhrandt, 
Ostade^ Paul Potter, Buysdael, Terhorch, 
Is Nam, Delacroix, Millet, Corot, Degas, 
Lhermitte, Bossetti, and a number of por- 
tiutsby G. F. Watts. 

[Tinieii, 23 July 1000; private information.] 

T. S. 

IRELAND, ALEXANDEB (1810- 
1894), joumalUt and man of letters, was 
kern at Edinburgh on 9 May 1810. Ilie 


father was engaged in hueiness, and Ireland 
for long followed pursuits unconnected with 
literature; but hie literary interests and 
studies procured him os 0 young man many 
intellectual friends, amo^ them the brothers 
Chambers and Dr. JohnGairdner [q. v.] His 
friendship with Gairdner led to his acquaint- 
ance with Emerson, who in 1833 came to 
i Edinburgh with an introduction to the phy- 
sician, whose extensive medical practice 
compelled him to request Ireland to act as 
cicerone in hie stead. Ireland’s zealous dis- 
charge of this office was the foundation of a 
lifelong friendship with the great American, 
Hi 1848 he removed to Manchester as re- 
presentative of a Huddersfield firm, and in 
the same year received a eignal proof of the 
confidence of Bohert Chambers, who not 
only entrusted him with the secret of the 
authorship of ‘The Vestiges of Creation,’ 
divulged to only three other pereons, hut 
employed him to avert suspicion while the 
bo(^ was going through the press. The 
sheets were sent hy the London publisher, 
who was himself in complete ignorance, to 
Ireland at Manchester, and thence trans- 
mitted to Chambers. The secret was strictly 
kept until 1884, when, every other depository 
of it being dead, Ireland very properly re- 
vealed it in a preface to the twelfth edition, 
thus disposing of a host of groundless con- 
jectures. In 1846 Ireland succeeded Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Edward Watkin as pnh- 
■lisher and business manager of the 'Man- 
chestor Examiner,’ a_ paper founded the 
yeor before hy Watkin, John Bright, and 
‘WiUiam McKorrow [q. v.l in opposition to 
the ‘Guardian,’ too naughtily independent 
of the anti-comlaw league to please the 
‘ Manchester school.’ The first editor was 
Thomas Ballantyne fq, y.] Ere long the 
‘ Examiner ’ absorbed the other local expo- 
nent of advanced liberalism, the 'Manchester 
Times' [see PEBiraion, AHOHiBAtn], and as 
the ‘ Manchester Examiner and Times’ held 
the second place in the Manchester press 
for forty years. In 1847 and 1848 occurred 
the interesting episode of Emerson’s second 
yisit to England at the instigation of Ireland, 

! whowae, in Carlylean phrase, 'infinitely well 
affected towards the man Emerson.’ AH the 
arrangements for Emerson’s lectures were 
made Dv him ; in his guest’s words he ‘ ap- 
proved himself the king of all friends and 
helpful agents; the most active, unweari- 
ahle, imperturbable.’ 

Ireland^ after a while, found himself able 
to spare tune from journalism for the lite- 
rary pursuits in which he delighted. In 
1861 ne was a member of the committee 
that organised the Manchester Free Library, 
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where many boohs from his own library 
afterwards came to be deposited. He oulk- 
vated the friendship of Carlyle and Leigh 
llunt, for tho latter of whom he entertained 
a warm allection, and upon whom ho wrote 
for this Dictionary. He also prepared a most 
useful bibliography of IIunt\ writings, 
united in tho same volume with a similar 
list of William Hozlitt’s, and printed in a 
limited impression in 1808. In 1889 he 
edited a selection from Hoslitt's works, pro- 
faced by an excellent memoir. Upon Emer- 
son’s death in 1 882 he published a biography 
of him, necessarily incomplete, but possess- 
ing especial value from liis own recolloc- 
tions ; it woe enlarged and reissued within 
the year as ‘ Balph Waldo Emerson : his 
Lifo, Qenius^ and Writings.' In the same 
year he published at Manchostor ‘ Beoollec- 
tions of George Dawson and his Lectures in 
Manchester in 1840-7.’ Perliaps, however, 
his besi -known publication is ‘The Dook- 
Lover’s Enchiridion,’ a collection of passages 
in praise of bonks sulootod from a wido range 
of authors. It was published in 1882 under 
tho pseudonym of ‘Pliilobiblos,’ and wont 
through live editions. He himself possessed a 
lino library, especially rich in tho works of 
early English authors, in which he was well 
versed. Ho ospooially admired Daniel and 
Burton, and posaossed all tlie sovontoonth- 
oontury editions of the latter's ‘Anatomy of 
Molnnoholy.’ Unfortunately, this treasured 
collection had to bo sold owing to the re-' 
verse of fortune which overtook him in his 
latter days from tho gcnoral transfer of 
liberal support from tho ‘ Examiner ’ to tho 
‘Quardian,^ upon the latter journal’s rocon- 
ciliation with tho moro advanced section of 
tho party on oeoasion of Gladstone’s homo- 
rule proposals in 1886. The ‘Exaniinovj’now 
an unpvolllablo property, passed into otlirr 
hands, and soon ceased to oxist. Irolond bore 
his misfortunes with groat dignity and forti- 
tude, and, although an octogonarinn, ro- 
mainod active 1o uio last as a writ or in tho 
press. He diod on 7 Uoo. 1801 at Mauldoth 
lioad, Withington. 

Trolaud was an excollont man, generous, 
hospitable, full of iutelloctnal intorosts, and 
porsovoring in his aid of public causos and 
private friends. A medallion porirait is on- 
graved in ‘Threads from tho Life of John 
Slillsj’ 1809. A collection of Ireland’s boolts, 
rich in editions of Lamb, Ilazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, and Carlyle, was presented in 1805 to 
tho Manchoslcr Free Befui'cnco Library by 
Thomas Dead Wilkinson, and a special cata- 
logue was issued in 1808. 

Trolnnd was twice married — first, in 
1839, to Eliza hlary, daughter of Erode- 


Blyth of Birmingham, who ^7, 

Mbs. Anhib Ihbland (d IfiRat t i .. 
second wife ^bom 
was the sister of Henry Allevno wS 
eon [q.v. Suppl.], regins - ."“Iwl- 


history at 
as the biographer of Jane Welrii 
(1891), and the editor Tf 
denoe with Mias Jewshury (1893)”T~ 
coUeotions of James Antho^ Proidefn^ 
Suppl.] wore puhhshed posthumonalv 
‘Ooutemporary BevW She diedmlOct 

[Monchcatoi Gnaidmn, 8 Deo. 1894. 
from tho Lifo of John Mills; poraooal 5 

ISMAT, THOMAS HENRY (1837 
1809), shipowiier, eldest son of Josepi 
Ismay, sliiphuildor, of Marypoint, Oumfe. 
land, was born thero on 7 Jon. 1837, At 
tho ago of sixteen ho was apprenticed to a 
firm of shipbrokers (Imrio & Tomlinson) ip 
Liverpool, and on the expiration othiatmia 
made a voyage to South America, mtuu 
tho several porta on the west 
turning to Liverpool ho started in 
on his own account, and engaged eapecially 
in tho Australian trade, hi 1887 he ae- 
quirod the White Star line of Anstraban 
clippers, and in the following year, m 
partnorship with on old friend and fellow- 
appronlioo, William Imrie, he foimd tha 
Uceanic Steamship Company, In 1870 fcy 
added tho Amorican trade to their otlia 
voutures, and in 1871 began running their 
Btoamors regularly holweeu Liveipo^ and 
New York. In co-operation with Mend 
and Wolff of Belfast, the White Star liners 
I'anied a goodiopuLation for safety, comfort, 
and speed; it is stated that between 1870 
and 1801) thoy paid to llarloud and IVolfl 
no loss a sum than 7,000,000/. In 1878 tbs 
White Star lino placed their steamera at 
the disposal of the gOTemment ns transports 
or craisors — an oll'er which led to the 
modorn system of auhaidising certain private 
companioB. At the naval review at Spit- 
hoad in 1807, tho Teutonic, one of the 
largest steamers tlien afloat, was sent by 
Ismay to talco port in the national display. 
In 1802 Ismay retired from the firm d 
Ismay, finrio, & Co., but retained the chai> 
manship of tho White Star Oompany, 
whoso fleet then consisted of eighteen 
steamoi'B, of an aggregate of 99,000 tons, 
which by 1899 was increased to 184,000. 
Ismiw was also chairman of the LiverpMl 
and London Steamship Protection Assoao- 
tiou, a director of the London and North- 
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Western Railway Company, and of many 
other industrial enterprises. In 1884 he 
served on Lord Bavensworth’s admiralty 
eominittee on contract verstis dockyard 
systems of bnildingf ships j in 1888 on lord 
Bsrtington’s royal commission on army and 
navy administration, and on several other 
important committees. He was a liberal 
supporter of the Liverpool Seamen’s Orphan 
Institution; and in 1887 he contributed 
20,0001 towards a pension fund for worn-out 
Liverpool sailors. He was for some years a 
J.P. and D.L. of Cheshire, and high sheriff 
in 1892. He died at Dawpool, near Birken- 


head, on 23 Nov. 1899, and was buried on 
the 27th in the churchyard of Thurstanton, 
after a semi-public memoriol service in St. 
Nicholas’s, Liverpool. Notwithstanding his 
liberal charities, his estate, as proved, was 
considerably over 1,000,0001 Xsmay married 
in 1869 Margaret, daughter of Luke Bruce, 
and left issue three sons and four daughters. 
His portrait by Millais in 1886 was pre- 
sented to him by the shareholders of the 
White Star Company. 

fTimos, 24 Nov. 1899; Who’s Who, 1899; 
Whitaker’s Almanack, 1901, p. 382.1 

J. K. 1. 
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JACKSON, BASIL (1796-1889), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, horn at Glasgow on 27 June 
1795, was the son of Major BasU Jackson of 
the rojuil wagon train, who died on 10 Sept. 
1849 at the ago of uinoty-two. He entered 
the Royal Mlhtary College in 1808, obtained 
a commission in the royal staff corps on 
11 July 1811, and was promoted lieutenant 
on 6 May 1818. He was employed in the 
Netherlands in 1814-16, was present at 
Waterloo as deputy assistant quartermaster- 

S neial, and was afterwards sent to St. 

elena, where he remained till 1819. He 
served in Canada and was employed in the 
construction of the Bideau canal. He was 
promoted captain on 17 Sept. 1826, and was 
given a half-pay mmority on 7 Feb. 1834. 

La February 1836 he was made assistant 
professor of forlifioation at the East India 
Company’s college at Addiscomhe. Ho was 
transferred in December 1886 to the assistant 
professorship of military surveying, and held 
that post tiU SO Dec. 1867, whon he retired 
on a pension, He had become lieuteuant- 
colond on 9 Nov. 184G, and had sold out in 
1847. He afterwards Rved at Glewston 
Court, near Ross, Herefordshire, till Sep- 
tember 1874, and at Hillsborough, co. Down, 
till his death on 23 Oct. 1889. He married, 
on 28 March 1828, the daughter of Colonel 
Oeorge Muttlebury, O.B. 

He published: 1, ‘A Course of Mililaiy 
Surveying’ (1888), which passed through 
several editions, and was the text-book at 
Addiscomhe. 2. (in conjunction with Cap- 
tain C, R. Scott, also of the royal staff corps) 
' The Military Life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’ (2 vols,1840), furnished with unusually 
good plans. 

[Times, 24 Oct. 1889; Dalton's Waterloo 
Noll Call, 1800 ; Vibort’s Addiseonibe.] 

E. M. L. 


1 JACKSON, CATHERINE HANNAH 
OEtARLOTTE, Last (d. 1891), authoress, 
was the daughter of Thomas EUiott of Wake- 
field. She oecame the second wife of Sir 
George Jackson [q. vj iu. 1856, the marriage 
taking place at St. Hmena. After her hus- 
band’s death in 1861 she turned her attention 
to literature, and began by editing the diaries 
and letters of her husband’s earn life. Li 
1872 appeared in two volumes ‘ Tne Diaries 
and Letters of Six George Jackson, firom the 
Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera/ 
and in 1873, also in two volumes, ' The Rath 
Archives; afurlherSelection&omtheDiarieB 
and Letters of Sir George Jackson, 1809-16.’ 
On 10 June 1874 ehe was granted a pen- 
sion of 1001, a year from the civil list, in 
recognition of her husband’s services, She 
now took to reading widely in French 
memoirs, and compiled from them several 
books DU French society. One of the best 
of them, ‘ Old Paris; its Court and Literary 
Salons/ appeared in two volumes in 1878. 
Lady Jackson’s works have an interest for 
the general reader, hut their inaccuracies and 
lack of perspective render them useless to 
the historical student. Her English style 
cannot he commended. She died at Bath 
on 9 Deo, 1801. 

Other works are; 1. 'Fair Lusitania,’ 
1874. 2. ‘The Old Rfegime: Court, Salons, 
and Theatres.’ 2 vole. 1880. 3, ‘ The French 
Court and Society; Reign of Louis XVI 
and First Empire,| 2 toIs. 1881, 4. 'The 
Court of the Tuileries from the Resto- 
ration to the Flight of Louis Philippe,’ 

2 vols. 1868. 6, ‘The Court of France in 
the Sixteenth Century, 1614-69,’ 2 vols. 
1886. 6. ‘The Last of the Valois and 
Accession of Henry of Navarre, 1669-89/ 
2 vols. 1888. 7. ‘ The First of theBourbons,’ 
2 vols. 1890, 
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[Boaso’s Modern English Biogr. ii. 29 ; Times, 
1 1 Deo. 1 80 1 ; Oollos’s Literature and the Pension 
List; AUibone’s Diet. Suppl. ii. 801.] E. L, 

JAQO, JAMES (1816-1893), physician, 
second son of John Jago, was horn on 
18 Dec. 1816 at the barton of Kigilliaolc, 
Budock, near Ealmouth, once a seat of the 
bishops of Exeter. He was educated at the 
Falmouth classical and mathematical school 
until about 1833. After a short period of 
private tuition he entered St. John’s OoUcgo, 
Oambridge, in Easter term 1836, and gra- 
duated B.A. in the mathematical tripos of 
1839 as thirty-second wrangler. He then 
determined to adopt the medical profession, 
and studied at various hospitals in London, 
Poris, and Dublin, On 18 Fob. 1843 he was 
incorporated at the university of Oxford 
from Wadham College (OAUDiNim, Heg, 
Wadham, ii. 414), lie graduated M.B. on 
22 Juno 1843, and the degree of doctor of 
modicino was conferred upon him by this 
university on 10 Juno 1869. lie then began 
to practise in Truro, and in 1860 ho was ap- 
pointed physician to (he Eoyal Oornwall 
Infirmary, and ho was also connected profes- 
sional^ with the Truro dispensary. lie was 
olcotod a fellow of the Iloyal Society on 
2 Juno 1870, and ho served (1878-m as 
president of the Iloyal Institution of Corn- 
wall at Truro, a society of which he hod been 
tho honorary sooretary for maiy years. 

Ho died on 18 Jan, 1893. IIo married, in 
1 864, Maria Jones, daughter ofEichnrd Poarco 
of Ponzanoe, by whom ne had two daughters. 

Dr, Jago was a voluminous writer on 
various medical subjects, tho most important 
of which were investigations upon certain 
physiological and pathological conditions of 
the eye, which his mathematical and modi- 
cal knowledge especially fitted him to dis- 
cuss. IIo was also iiiterostod in the history 
and progross of Cornish sciencoand antiqui- 
ties. Ilis works aro : 1. ‘ Ocular Spectres 
and Structures ns Mutual Exponents,’ Lon- 
don, 1866,8vo. This work deals with various 
optical defects of tho liumon oyo. 2. ‘ Ent- 
optics, with its Uses in Pliysiology and 
Medicine,’ London, 1804, 8vo. Ho also con- 
tributed various papers to the ' London 
Medical Gazette,’ 'Froceedii^s of tho Iloyal 
Society,’ tho ‘ British and Inroign Medical 
and Oliirurgionl Review,’ and tho ‘Journal 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall.’ 

[Proooodings of tho Royal Society, 1803, vol. 
liv. ; Poster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880.] 

D’A. P. 

JAMBS, DAVID (1839-1803), actor, 
whoso real name was Bulaboo, born in Lon- 
don in 1830, made his first a])poarance in a 


Bubordmate part at the Princess’s theitr. 
under Charles Kean. He is first recog 


at Iho RoyMfry where on 28 Sept, icoc u. 
was the first Mercury in Mr. Burnand’sbia 
lesq^ue of ‘ Ixion,’ The following year lien« 
at the Strand, where he plavedmbiirlM„„” 


and on 28 Oct. was the first Archibald GooJe 
a young lover in Craven’s ‘Milky 'Wlif.! 
Tom Foxer in Craven’s ‘ One Tree Hill' foi 
lowed. In Mr. Burnond’s ‘ Windsor CastV 
he was Will Somers. Other parts of little 
importance succeeded, and onl6 June 1867 
ho was the first Joseph in ‘Our Domesbes’ 
(‘ Nos Domestiques ’). His reputation rose 
with his performance on 6 Eeb. 1870 of 
Zokiel Homespun in a revival of the ‘Heir 
at Law.’ Two months later, in partnersbip 
with Henry James Montagiae [q. v.] and 
Thomas Thorne, he undertook the moiage- 
ment of the Vaudeville, but was unable to 
appear in the opening performances. On 
4 June 1870, at the Vaudeville, be played 
Mr. Jenkins in Albory’s ‘ Two Roses,’ was 
the originol John Tweedie in ‘Twaedie’a 
Righte ’ on 27 May 1871, end Boh Rout in 
‘ Apiile Blossoms ' on 9 Srot. IIs played 
Sir Benjamin Badcbite in ' School for Scan- 
dal 'and Goldfinch in the ‘ Road to Ruin’ 
with brilliant euccose, Sheridan’s mantei- 

f ioco being given over four hundred timea 
[o was tho original Sir Ball Brace m 
Albory’s ‘Pride’ on 22 April 1874, and 
‘ tlie retired butterman,’ Perkyn Middlewid, 
in ‘ Our Boye ’ on 16 Jan. 1876. This vras 
his groatoBt euccess, and the piece was 
played for over a thousand times; it was not 
removed from the playbills until 18 April 
1879, and was claimed as ‘the largest run 
on record.’ On 10 April 1870 he was the 
first Plantagenot Potter in ‘Our Girls,’ oa 
29 Jan. 18^ tho first John Feddi^n in 
Mr. Buruand’s ‘ Ourselves,’ and on SMarch 
Smallrib in Charles Wills’s ‘Cobwebs.’ James 
was tho first Edword Irwin in Albety's 
‘ J acks and Jills ’ on 29 May, Macclesfield 
inE. O. Lankosler’s ‘The Quv’nor’ on23 June, 
and Professor Mistletoe in Byron’s ‘ Punch’ 
on 26 May 1881. After the partnership 
between James ond Thorne had come to an 
end, James piloyod at the Iloymarket Lovi- 
bond in tho ‘ Overland Route ’ and Eceles 
in ‘ OastOi’ In 1886 ho undertook the 
management of the Opera Oomique, playing 
Blueekin in ‘Little Jack Sheppard,’ ^ 
ALrlstidcs Cassegrain in the ‘ Excursion Tram.’ 
In 1886 ho was at the Criterion playing 
John Dory in ‘ Wild Oats/ Simon Ingot m 
‘David Garrick,’ Matthew Pincher in'Oynls 
Success,’ ond his old part in ‘Oiw Boys. 
At the Criterion ho was also the firetToroey 
Snell in tho ‘ Circassian ’ on 19 Nov. 1887, 
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•nd Kev. JDr. Jeremis Jaoksou in ‘Miss 
Dedma'onSS July 1891. He took part in 
1893 in revivals at the Vaudeville 01 ' Our 
Boys ’ and ‘ The Guv’nor.’ He was also seen 
88 Moses in ‘ School for Scandal ’ and Samnel 
Coddle in ' Married Life. ’ He died on S Oct. 

^^^mcs was an admirable comedian in 
narts in which ripeness and humour were 
teouisite. In John Dory, Perkyn Middle- 
mk, Macclesfield, and o&er characters in 
.trbich cheeriness and unction were requisite, 
be had no equal, and scarcely a rival or a 
gufloessor. Ilis Tweedie in ‘ Tweedie’s 
Plights’ was a marvellous piece of acting. 

rPersonal recoUeetions; Paseoe’s Dramatic 
List; The Theatre, various years ; Seott and 
Hovard’s Blanchard ; The Dramatic Peerage ; 
Eli Ahnanaek, various years ; Sunday Times, 
varions years.] J. K, 

JENNER, SiB "WILLIAM, first baronet 
( 1816 - 1898 ), physician, born on SO Jan. 1816 
at Chatham, was the fourth son of J okn Jen- 
ner, afterwards of St, Margaret’s, Rochester, 
and of Elizabeth, his wife, the only daughter 
of George Tarry. He received his medical 
edooation at University College, London, 
sod was apprenticed to a surgeon living in 
Upper Baker Street, RegenPe Park. He 
ma admitted a licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries on 0 July 1887, and a memher 
of the Royal College of Burgeons of England 
on29 Aug. 1837. He then commenced gene- 
rel practice at 13 Albany Street, Regent’s 
Park, and graduated M.D. at the university 
of London in 1844. 

At the beginning of 1847 Jenner began a 
detailed study of the coses of continued 
fever admitted to the London Fever Hos- 
pital, where he made notes of a thousand 
cases of acute disease. The result of the 
investigation of these coses was, in his own 
words, 'to prove incontestably, so for as 
induction can prove the point, that the 
specific causes or typhus and typhoid fevers 
are absolutely different ikom eac^ other, and 
to render in the higheet degree probable 
that the specifio cause of relapsing fever is 
diflerent from that of either of the two 
fanner,’ 

In 1849 he was appointed profoBBor of 
pathological anatomy at University College, 
London, and later in the same year hebeoame 
an assistant physician to University OoUego 
Hospital, succeeding to the office of fml 
physician in 1864, This post he resigned 
m 1876, and he was elected a oonsulting 
physician in 1879. In 1866 he was nomi- 
nated physician in charge of the skin de- 
partment of University College Hospital. 
At University College he acted as substitute 


for Dr. Edmund Alexander Parkes [q. v.],tb 0 
Holme professor of clinical medicine, during 
his absence at the Crimean war, 1866-6 ; and 
when Parkes was appointed professor of 
hygiene in the army medical school, esta- 
blished at Fort Pitt, Chatham, in 1860, 
Jenner was confirmed in the chair of Holme 
professorat University College. From 1803 
to 1872 he was professor of the principles 
and practice of medicine at University Col- 
lie. rkom 1863 to 1861 he held the office 
of physician to the London Fever Hospital, 

! and from 1862 to 1862 he was physician to 
' the Hospital for Siek Children in Great 
Ormond Street, 

Jenner was elected a member of the Hoyol 
College of Physicians in 1848, and a fellow 
in 1862, He delivered the Gulstonisn 
lectures in 1863, on ‘ Acute Specific Diseases ; ’ 
he was a councillor in 1866^0-7, censor in 
1870-1 and in 1880, Harveian orator (for 
Dr. Parkes) in 1876, and president from March 
1881 to Much 1888. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Soeiety in 1864, and was created 
hon. D.uL. Oxford on 22 .Tune 1870, hon. 
LL.D. Cantab, 1880, and hon. LL.D. Edin. 
1884. He was president of the Epidemio- 
logical Socie^ 1866-8, of the Fathologicsl 
Society of London 1878-6, and of lie 
Clinical Society in 1876. 

He was appointed physician extraordinary 
to Queen Victoria in 1861 upon the death of 
Dr. "WiUiam Bsly (1814^-1861) [q.v.] In 
1862 Jenner became pbysidonin oraiut^ to 
the queen, and in 1863 he was appointed 
^ysicion in ordinary to the prince of Woles. 
He attended the prince consort during the at- 
tack of typhoid which caused his death in De- 
cember 1861, and the prince of Wales during 
on attack of the some fever ten years later. 
He was created a haronet on 26 Feh. 1868, a 
]I.C.B. in 1873, and a G.O.B. (civil) on 
34 May 1889. He woe also a oommander 
cf the order of Leopold of Belgium. 

Jenner retired from practice in 1890 owing 
to ill-health, and died at Greenwood, near 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hants, on 11 Dec. 1898. 
He is buried ot Durley, a village near bis 
residence. A three-quarter-lengtb oil por- 
trait of Sir William Jenner in his robes as pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Physicians, 
pointed by Frank HoU, H. A., is in the pos- 
session of Lady Jenner. A copy by Val 
Prineep, R.A., hongs in the common room ot 
the Royal College of Physicians in Pall Moll, 
London. He married in 1868 Adola Lucy 
Leman, second daughter of Stephen Adey, 
osq., jjywhom he hadflve som and a daughter. 

Sir Williain Jenner’s claim to recognition 
lies in the faot that by a rigid examination, 
clinical as well as post mortem, of thirty-six 
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patients }ie was able to substantiate the 
suspicion of the great li^enoh ]^)hysician Louis 
that under the name of continued fever tho 
English physicians had long confounded two 
entirely dilTerent diseases, to one of wliich 
Louis gave the name of typhus, to the other 
typhoid. The credit of drawing this dis- 
tinction belongs, among others, to Dr. Ger- 
hard and Dr. Shatmak in America, to Dr. 
Valloix ill Franco, and to Dr. Alexander 
Patrick Stewart [q.v.] in Groat Britain, but 
their work was ooiitcsiod, while, since the 
publication of .Tenner’s papers, the identity 
of tlie two conditions has iicvor been seriously 
maintained. 

Jennor’s robust common sonso, his sound 
knowledge of his profession, his kindliness 
to patients, and his somewhat autocrat io 
manner, made him acceptable to all olassi's, 
and enabled him to acquire so lucrative a 
practice tliat ho left boliind him a fortune 
of 37c, 000/. Tile failing hoallli of Sir James 
Qlark throw upon him the chief immediate 
care of tlie queen’s health soon after his 
appointment as physician in ordinary, and 
for more than thirty years he proved luinsolf 
not only a most ablo physieiauj hut a trim 
and dovotod friend of Queen Victoria, who 
deeply inouriiod his loss. 

Jeimer’s papers on ty]jhoid and typhus 
fevers wore nuhlisliod in tiie ‘hronthly 
Journal of Modioal Soioiico ’ (Edinburgh and 
Loudon) for 1849, and in the * Transactions 
oftlioRoyalMedioalnndOhirurgicalSooiety,’ 
18C0, vol. xxxiii. The latter paper wos re- 
ceived on SO Nov.; and read on 11 Dec. 1840, 
the author being introduced by Dr. William 
Sharpey [q. v.] 

JoiinoriUso published; 1. ‘On tho Iden- 
tity and Non-identity of Typlioid Fever,’ 
London, 18C0, 8vo j translated into French, 
Brussels, in two parts, 1862-3. 2. ‘Diph- 
theria, its kSyinplems and Troatinont,’ Lon- 
don, 180] , 12mo. 3, ‘ Lectures and Essays 
on Fevers oiid Diplithoria, 1 84!)-79,’ London, 
1893, 8vo, 4. ‘ Clin icnl Locturos and Essays 
on liiokots, TuborculoBls, Abdominal Tu- 
mours, and other Subjects,’ London, 1896, 
8vo. 

[Ihilish Modlcal .Tonrual, 180S, ii. 1861; 
Transactions of the Boynl Medical and Cliiinv* 
gical Society, 1800, vol, Ixxxii,; Boyal Sooiety’s 
Yoarhook, 1000, p, 183; private iiiferraatiou.] 

D’A. P. 

^ JEimiNGS, LOTOS JOHN (1830-1898), 
journalist and politician, son of John Jen- 
nings, a member of an old Norfolk fiunily, 
was born on 12 May 1886. Boforo ha was 
tweiity-ilve he became connected with the 
‘ Times,’ for wliioh journal lie was sent to 
India as special correspondent in 1803, For 


some time he was editor of thTTeT — 
India.’ Aft er the civil war he was 
seutative of the ‘Times’ in 
cossor to Dr. Charles Maekay [r"! ’® 
ho published ‘ Eighty Yearn of 
Government in the United States 
1 BOB, cr. 8vo, and in the same 
Madeline, daughter of Davitf HennquS 
New York, lie eettled in New 1 
became the editor of the ‘New York TW 
The municipal government of thecit^^ 
fallen into tli^ands of the Tommanyff 
and ‘Boss’ Tweed. Jennings, undeS 
by tlixoats of personal violence, and ev(S 
murder, during many months exposed tk 
malpT^ticeB^ in his newqiaper, and flnailv 
had the satisfaction of seeing the comiat 
organisation broken up through his puhhe- 
spmtod and courageous efforts, and thstinr- 
lenders, who had defrauded their felloa 
citizens of millions of dollars, punished 
This vomarkablo achievement was commcmol 
rated by a toalimoninl to Jennings, signed hv 
representatives of the best clasaea m W«» 
York. 


best clasaea m New 

Jennings returned to London in 1876 to 
dovolo himself to literature, founded and 
edited ‘ 'I'ho Week,’ a newspaper which did 
not moot with much aucceaa, and became a 
contributor to tho ' Quarterly Beview,' for 
tho publisher of wliioh, John Mmray, he 
aotod as roiidor. In 1877 he had oharga oi 
tho city article in tho ‘ World.’ He wwaa 
active pedestrian, and published ‘ Keld Paths 
and Green Laiioe : being Coimtiy Walk, 
chiolly in Surrey and Subbox’ (1877 &o.flTe 
oditions), followed by ‘Rambles among the 
nille in the Peak of Derbyshire and the South 
Downs ’ (1880), with some ohoiming wood- 
oute oftor ekotches by Mr. A. H. Rallain 
Muii'ay, Tlieso volumes have nothing of the 
formal characlor of guide-books, hut are racy 
doacriplions of eocluded oountry paths inter- 
epore^ with stories of quaint rural way- 
farers. In 1882-3 he wrote a novel, ‘The 
Millionaire,’ said to depict .Tay Qonld,the 
Auierioan, which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ and was afterwards published 
anonymously (1883, 3 vols.) 

llis most important lit eraiy undertaking 
was to edit, with much skill and judgment, 
‘ The Oroker Papers: tho Oorrespondence and 
Diaries of tho late lit. lion, J^ohu Wilson 
Oroker, Socrotaw to the Admiralty from 
1809 to 1880 ’(London, 1884, 8vol8.8voj 
2nd edit, rovised, 1886). In November 1885 
ho wae oloolod M.P. for Stockport in the 
oonBorvativo interest, and became absorbed 
in politics. Tie was re-elaotod in 1886 
and 1892. lie was a follower of Loid 
llandolph Ohurohill [q. r. Suppl,], Imt 
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aissociated himself when Lord Eandolph 
•ttaclmd the appointment of the Parnell 
mminission in 1889. His last literary work 
' to edit Lord Eandolph Ohurchill’a 
bes, with Notes and Introduction ’ 
flfisQ 2 vols. 8vo). He acted as London 

correspondent of the < New York Herald/ 
and published ‘Mr. Gladstone: a Study* 
(1887 or. Bvo, several editions), a severe 
naity attack criticised by Mr. II. J. Leech 
ni 'Mr. Gladstone and his Eeviler,' 1888. 
^sr two years’ iUness he died on 9 Feb. 
1893, at Bhn Park Gardena, London, aged 66, 
leavings widow and children. 

rA.thonaeum, 18 Feb. 1893, p. 221; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1801 ; Times, 10 Fab. 
n. 6, and 11 Feb. 1893, p. 1 ; W. S. Chur- 
chill’s Life of Lord Riindolph Churehill.l 

II. K T. 

JENNINGS, Sib PATRICK ALFRED 
(IB81-1897), premier of New South "Wales, 
was son of Ranois Jennings of Newry, a 
merchant, who come of a family long settled 
in that part of Ireland, and his wife, Mary 
O’Neil. He was horn at Newry on 17 March 
1831, and educated in that town till he wont 
to the high school at Exeter. Intended for 
the bar, lie preferred engineering, but ulti- 
mately began Lfe in a merdhant’e olEce ; he 
emigrated to the goldfields of Yictoria in 
1862. Here he was fairly successful. In 
1866 he settled at St. Atnaud and erected 
quartz-crashing mills. 

Jennings soon made on impression in the 
young colony. lie was asked to stand for 
the'Wimmera in the first Victorian assembly 
(1866), but resolved to devote himself for 
the present to his own business. In 1867, 
however, he was made a magistrate, and 
then cbah'maji of the rood hoara, and afteiv 
wards of the first municipal council, of St. 
Amaud. 

In 1863 Jenniims acquired a large pastoral 
l^erty on the Miirrumbidgee in New South 
Wmes, and, migrating to that colony, settled 
at Woibreccan in the Riverina district as a 
squatter. Shortly adorwards the agitation 
for the separation of the Riverina district 
and its erection into a soparate colony 
reached its height. In 1866 .Tenningswas 
asked to go to England as a delegate to re- 
present &e grievances of the separatists, 
but declined beoause he expected the local 
government to tackle the q[ueBtion effec- 
tively, In 1800 James Martin [g.T.], then 
premier of New South Wales, porsouaUy 
visitsd the district and nominated several 
leading residents to the legislative council. 
Jenningsaccepted his nomination and entered 
the council on 28 March 1867. He re- 
ngued in 1860, and was elected to the 


assembly as member for the Murray district, 
for which he sot till 1872, when he decided 
to contest Mndgee and was beaten, thus 
losing his seat in parliament. In 1676 he 
represented the colony at the Melbourne 
exhibition, and in 1876 was commissioner 
for New South Wales, Queensland, and 
Tasmama at the ITnited States centennial 
e:i^bition at Philadelphia. Here he re- 
ceived a special medal from the States and 
was also thanked by the British authorities. 
From America he travelled to the United 
Kingdom and Europe, and at Rome was 
presented to the pope (Pius IX) and de- 
corated with the order of St, Giegory the 
Great, In December 1878 Jennings was 
offered by Sir John Robortson (1816-1891) 
V.] a seat in hia projected cabinet as 
vice-president of the executive council and 
leader of the upper chamher, hut the foiina- 
tion of this ministry was not completed. In 
1879 he was executive commissioner for 
New South Wales at the international ex- 
hibition held at Sydney, and in connection 
with this service was made a O.M.G. and a 
year later K.C.M.G. In November 1880 he 
once more entered the assembly as member 
for the Bogan. Ftom 6 Jan. to SI July 
1883 Jennings was vice-presidetit of the exe- 
cutive council in Alexander Stuart's [q^, v."' 
ministry. From 10 Oct, to 21 Deo. 1886 
he wos colonial treasurer under (Sir) George 
Dibhs. The period was a stormy one in 
colonial politics. Sic John Robertson came 
into power only to be defeated on a vote of 
censure; Sir Henry Farkes [q.v, Suppl.] was 
condemning severely all parties without 
having strength to form a government. 
Jennings was called upon and attempted to 
form a coalition ministry with Robertson ; 
finally, on 26 Feb. 1886, _ he became premier, 
holding office as colonial treasurer. The 
questions with which he had to deal were 
tliosB of retrenchment and fresh revenue, 
certain reforms in the civil service, and the 
amendment of the Land Act. His financial 
proposals evoked very determined oppoal- 
i tion ; Parkes condemns them as a protec- 
tioniet effort put forth by a professed fiee- 
I trader. They were only carried by extra- 
. ordinary expedients and all-night sittings. 

I His land tax bUl was lost. His colonial se- 
I cretary, Dihhs, quarrelled with him and left 
Mm. At the end of the sesmon hia position 
was greatly wealiened, and as he was not 
wedded topoliticB, he resigned offlceonl9 Jan. 
1887, partly perhaps in order that he might 
visit England, where he represented the 
colony at the colonial conference in Loudon 
in June and July 1887. After his return 
he practically eschewed local politics) he 
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was, indoe^ appointed to the legislative 
council in 1890, and was delogato for Now 
South Wales in the convention on federa- 
tion held at Sydney in March 1891, biit that 
was practically the close of his public life, 
lie died at Brisbane at a private liospital on 
11 July 1897, and was buried at Sydney. 

Jennings is described by a contemporary as 
'a dear-headed, cultured Irishman’ who 
‘turned every honest opjonent who came 
into contact with him into an admiring 
friend ’ (Sydney Mail, 17 July 1897 , p. 116), 
He did much to promote the cultivation of 
music in New South Wales, and gave large 
sums for the erection of the organ at Sydney 
University, of which he was a member of 
sonale. He was also a trustee of the Na- 
tional Art Gallery. Ha was a fellow of St. 
.John's (Boman catholic) College iu Sydney, 
a hnight grand cross of Bius IX in 188< , 
and was mode LL.I), of Dublin iu 1887. 

Jennings married, in 1801, JJary Anne, 
daughter of Martin Shanahan of Marnoo, 
Victoria; she died in 1887. lie left two 
sons and a daughter, 

[Sydney Mail, 17 July 1807 i Heaton's Aus- 
triuian Dictionary of Dates; Monnoll's Diet, 
of Austuvlaainn Dingr. ; Parkoa'a Fifty Yoars in 
tho making of Australian History, vol. ii. ; Now 
South Wuloa Bluo-books; Now South Wales 
Farliamontory Dobaloa.] 0. A. H. 

JENYNS, LEONAED (1800-1893), 
writer and benefactor of Bath. [See BiiOun- 

miiiiD.] 

JEBBAED, QEOBGEBIEOII (<7.1803), 
mathcmatioiaii, was the son of Maior-gonoral 
Joseph Jevrard (d, 23 Nov. 1808), Ho 
studied at Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, and gra- 
duiilod B.A, in 1827. fie is ohioily known 
for his work in connoction with tho theory 
of equations. Detwoon 1832 and 1886 ho 
published liis ‘Mathematical EusoorchoB’ 
(Bristol, 8vo), iu which ho made important 
contributions towards tho solution of the 
general qnintic equation. In 1808 ho pnh- 
lishod a mrther treatise on thu subject, en- 
titled < An Essay on tho Eosolution of Ecjuit- 
tions’ (Londou,8vo). Tho theory of equations 
has since undergone groat dovolopmont, 
Arthur Cayley [q. v. Suppl.] and Sir James 
Cockle [q. v. Suppl,] being among those who 
havQ devoted attention to it. 

Jorrard diod on 28 Nov. 1803 at Long 
Stratton rectory in Norfolk, tho rosidonoo of 
his hrotlior, Erudoriok William Hill Jerrard 
{d, 18 Eeb. 1884). 

[Bonso's Modern English Bidgr, ; Gent. Mng, 
I860 i, lOSii 186<1 i, 130; Encyclopoidia Britan- 
uica, Oth edit, viii. 600,] B, 1, C. 


JEEVOIS, SiEWILIjlMTrBiv^ 
DEUMMOND (1821-18^1 f 

general, colonol-oommaiidaiitrov'““'^ 


scnofGlenemlWmlkmX^^^^ 

of the 76th foot, and his wife feS 
daughter of William Maitland, 

O0WC8, Isle of Wight, on 10 
Educated at Dr. Burney's acodemlVoi 
port ond Mr.Bm-ry's school attUlS 
Lb ontemd tho Eoyal Militoiy AcadeSj 
Woolwich m February 1837, and obfemS 
a commission as second lieutenant inT. 
royal engineers on 19 March 1889 ffi! 
further commissions were dated: lieuW 
8 9ct.l^l captain 13 Dec. isl?, C 
major 29 Sept. 1864, brevet IfeitenaSl. 
colonel 13 I'eb. 1861, li6utenimt«olnwl 
1 April 1862, brevet colonel 1 Anril 18m7 
colonel 27 Jan. 1872, major-genXl £’ 
1877, lieutenant-general 7 April M 
colonel-commandant of royal enmnpPM 
28 Juno 1893. ^ ® ™ 

After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham, where his auimy 
shoots wore framed as a patlein for the bun 
vey school, and after a few monks' duty at 
Woolwich, Jorvois embarked on 26 
1841 for the Cape of Good Hope. Ha was 
omployod on the eastern frontier in the 
construction of dofansive posts on theM 
river to keep tho KaiBrs in check. Towards 
tho_ end of 1842 ho was appointed brigade 
major to a foroo of all arms, sent to Colas- 
borg on the Orange river, under Ooload 
Haro, the lioutouaut-governor, to control the 
Boors. Ho was afterwards employed in 
building a bridge over tbs Fish river atPort 
Brown, and in making the mam road to 
Fort Beaufort. In 1846 he woe appoint^ 
adjutant of (he royal sapjmTs and mmers. 
Ho accompanied Colonel Tiper, the com- 
manding royal onginoor, to Natal, and, on 
his rotum overland via Golesherg to Cape 
Town, made a rough survey of the littb- 
known country through which he passed. 

At tho beginning of 1847 he accompanied 
Genorol Sir Goorge Borkoloy, commanding 
the troops, to Kainrland, where he made a 
sicotrh survoy of British Kafiraria, extend- 
ing from tho Eeiskama river to the Eei 
river, and from Fort Haro to the sea, aoue 
two thousand square miles, of which eleven 
hnndrod woro survoyod during the war unda 
the protection of military escorts. _ This 
survoy proved of considerable value in sub- 
sequent wars, and thirty years later was tha 
only map with any pretension to accuracy 
which Lord Chelmsford could find for hia 
guidaucQ in tluit part of the country. On 
ills way home in Uio Devastation, in 1848, 
Jorvois connected the sketch sheets of the 
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the govenior at the Uape at Uoocl ilope, 
leco^ended Jervois to Lord Eaglan, the 
ffittster-general of the ordiianco, ' as one oi 
the most ahlej energetic, and zealous olHoets 
I have ever exacted more than his shore of 
dnty from.' For his services in the Kaffir 
war Jervois received the war medal. 

From 1B19 to 1852 Jervois commanded a 
company of royal sappers and miners at 
Koolwich and Chatham, and in June 1862 
took it to Alderney for employment on the 
fortifications &r the defence of the new 
harbour in course of formation. In August 
1854 Alderney was visited by Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert, and, in accordance with 
custom, Jervois received a brevet majority on 
the occasion. In Januaiy 1866 ho was ap- 
nointed commanding royal engineer of the 


London military district, and in the some 
year was a member of the committee on 
barracks. On7 April 1866 he was appointed 
assistant inspector-general of fortifications 
atthe war office, and commenced the work 
by which he is best known. 

In 1867, in addition to his other duties, 
Jervois was appointed secretary to the de- 
fence committee presided over by the Duke 
of Cambridge, commanding-in-chief. In the 
following year a violent French outburst 
against Fngland on the occasion of the 
Orsini attempt on the life of Napoleon ni 
created a war scoi'e, and Jervois was spe- 
cially employed by General Jonathan Peel 
[q.v.J, the war minister, in preparing plans 
for the defence of London in case of invasion. 
In 1869 he was appointed secretoiy to the 
royal commission on the defences of the 
United Kingdom, and displayed great energy 
and ability m guiding the commission. The 
report, which was mainly drafted by him and 
fidly accepted by the members of the com- 
mission, was presented to parliament in 1860, 
and lesnlted m a loan of 7,000,000/. to buy 
land and carry out the works recommended. 

death of the prince consort, who took 
an intelligent interest in the fortifications, 
was the loss to Jervois of much kindness 
and support. The designs of the defences of 
the dockyards and naval hoses at home and 
ahroad were mostly made under the direct 
supervision of Jervois, who, in the transition 
state of artillery and small arms, had great 
difficulties to contend with. Fufling was 
beginning to be adopted for guns, but the 
68-poun&r smoothbore and tne rified 110- 
pounder were the heaviest guns then known, 
and the vital changes which were taking 

S ince in arms funmimentally aifected the 
csigns of defensive work. Iron plates were 
TOI. XXII.— BTO, 


pr^osed both for ships and forts, and Jer. 
vois was a member of the special committee 
on the application of iron to defence. 

On 5 Se^t. 1802 he was appointed director 
of works for fortifications, and as such was 
nominally in administrative charge of all 
defences under the inspector-general of for- 
tifications, but in reauty he was the confi- 
dential adviser of successive secretaries of 
state for war on all questions of defence. 
In September 1863 Jervois was sent to 
North America, and reported upon the de- 
fences of Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick,_ and Bermuda. lie also visited the 
principal forts of the eastern seaboard of the 
United States during the war between north 
and south. On 27 Nov. 1863 he was made 
a companion of the order of the Bath, civil 
division. Both in 18G4 and 1866 ho visited 
Canada and diecussed defence questions with 
the local authorities. His reports were laid 
before parliament. Canada voted over a mil- 
lion sterling to carry ont the proposals, but 
the money was ultimately expended in 
making a railway to connect the various pro- 
vinces. 

The works in couree of construction at 
home met with plenty of criticism, to which 
Jervois replied with his usual energy and 
success. In 1868 he delivered a lecture at 
the Eoyal United Service Institution on the 
lArolloation of Iron to Fortifications in special 
reierenceto the Plymouth Breakwater Fort,’ 
In the same year the work of the engineers 
was attacked in the House of Commons and 
a committee appointed to examine the forti- 
fication works built under the defence loan. 
This committee approved both the designs 
and the execution of the works, and testified 
to the skill shown in adapting original 
designs to altered ciroumstancee and the 
great advance in the power of rifled artillery. 

In 1869 Jervois visited Halifax, Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, and Malta, to inspect the works in 
progress, Di 1871 and 1872, at the request 
of the government of India, he visited 
Aden, Feiim, Bombay, Calcutta, Bongoou, 
and Moulmein, reporting bis proposals for 
defending them. While engaged in this 
work he accompanied Lord Mayo, governor- 
general of India, to the Andaman Islands, 
and was close behind him when he was 
assassinated. On 28 May 1874 he was 
created a knight commander of the order of 
St. Michael and St, George in especial re- 
cognition of bis services to Canada, On the 
winding up of the defence loons in the fol- 
lowing year the accounts showed a saving of 
40,0001, on the voted sum of 7^460,000/., a 
result highly creditable to Jervois. 

On 7 Apiil 1876 Jervois was appointed 
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goTornor of the Straits Sottlsnionts. On ar- 
rival nt Singapore, ho visit od tho treaty 
states and found Perak in a very unset tlod 
condition — he and his parly were nearly^ 
massacred. ITo developed tho able policy of 
his predecessor, Sir Andrew Clarke, and ap- 
pointed commissioners to administer the 
government in the name of tho sultan. Tho 
murder of Mr. Bireh in November, followed 
by the repulse of a small British force at 
Passir-Sala, led Jervois to take energetic 
measures. All available troops in the Straits 
Settlements and at Hongkong wore hurried 
to the spot, and, reinforced by troops from 
India, a successful campaign ensued and 
the sultan was apprehended. The homo go- 
vernment expressed its approval of Jorvois’s 
energetic measures. He received tho Indian 
war medal and clasp for his services in tho 
Pornlc expedition. 

"While at Singapore .lorvois made a valu- 
able report upon the dofencos required there, 
whieh formed t he basis of tho schome carried 
out some years later. In April 1877 ho was 
appointed advisor to the various Aualralo- 
sian colonies as to tho defunco of their chief 
ports, and visited Now South Wales, Vic- 
toria, Queonslond, and South Australia. 
While engaged in this duty ho was appointed 
on 0 July to the govormnont of South 
Australia, retaining tho duty of dofenoe ad- 
viser to tho othor Australasian colouios, and, 
after taking over his government, visited 
Tasmania and New Zemand. On 26 May 
1878 ho was promoted to bo a knight grand 
cross of the order of St. Michaol and St. 
Qoorgo. llis recommendations as to tlie 
dofencos of tho Australasian colonies wore 
accepted and eventually carried out, and liis 
reports wore of groat assistance to the royal 
commission, of which Lord Carnarvon was 
piosidout in 1882, on the defence of British 
possessions and commerce abroad, 

Jervois proved a good governor, and after 
five yoars in South Australia ho was trous- 
foiTod to II 10 government of Now Zealand in 
1882, retiring from tho military sorviooon 
7 Aiiril of the same year. lie paid groat 
attention to the dofoiioo of the principal 
ports of New Zealand, and roused public 
feeling in the colony by his Inoturus and 
writings. Ho was much aided in (hose en- 
deavours by tho war soaro in 1886, and had 
tho satisfaction of seeing tho schmno of dc- 
fonco completed before tho terminal ion of 
his term of oflico. His prompt action when 
tho king of Samoa made ovortnros to tho 
colony to placo his dominions under British 
protection, and tho Now Zealand ministers 
proposed to send an armed vossol to Samoa, 
saved a serious complication. 


_ Jervois dillurod from the seimmiT^ 
in A-iistralasia on the question of 0^'“ 
immigration, holioving that, as hah u 

Australian continent lies within the • 

It can only he fully developed; fe 
labour, ol which the Chinese is th! ^ 
vnluahlo. In 1888 Jervofe attenW 
celebration at Sydney of the ponto 
New South WaleVd 
ably able spooeh. He left Wellingtm Tt 
Zealand, on the completion of ha term ^ 
government on 18 March 1889, <the besu^i 
most^io^mlar governor that New Zealand™ 


In 1890 Jervois served on Edward Stm- 
hope 8 consultative committes on coastal 
fonoo duties. He had strongly advocaM 
on his return homo, both in the press 1 ^ 
by leoturoB, that tho defence of naval hasM 
at homo and abroad should bo in the hands 
of the navy. The navy, however, conns- 
tontly adhered to llie fundamental ptincMe 
that Its duty is to fight the enemfe aliim 
and doolined to bo hampered by any siah 
olinvgo. This somewhat whimsical proposal, 
which owed any signillcauoe it posaessed to 
its advocaojr by Jervois, fell through, h 
1892 he revisited South Australia, and oa 
Ids return to England lived at Virginia 
Water. lie died on 10 Aug. 1897, from the 
eflbols of a carriage ncoidunt at Bitterae, 
Hompshivo, and was buried at Virginia 
Water on 20 Aug. 

Ilo was a follow of the Eoyal Soraetv 
(7 .Tune 1888) and of oilier learned and scI- 
ontidc Bocietu'.s, and an associate of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineors. 

Jervois married, on 19 Maroh 1860, in 
Iiondon, Lucy (<f. 17 March 1896), daughter 
of William Norsworthy, by whom he had 
two sons and throe daughters. Besides the 
papers already mentioned Jervois contributed 


to vol, ix. of tho Royal Engineers' Profes- 
sional Papers, new series, ' Observations re- 
lating to Works for the Defence o£ Naval 
Ports,’ and the following were separately 
nublished: ‘ Tho Defensive Policy of Great 
Britain,’ 1871 ; ' Coast Bofeuces of Ei^laud,’ 
1809 ; ' Coast BcfenCGB and the appheation 
of Iron to Eorlifieation,’ 1868j 'Kmorton 
tlioBufoncoof Canada,’ 1866, fol. I ‘TlieBfr 
fonoo of Now Zealand,’ 1881, fol,; ‘Anni- 
vorsnry Address to the New Zealnnd Insti- 
tute,’ 188.8; ‘Address to South Australian 
List ituto,’ 1879. 

Two portraits of Jervois in oil, by Piahet, 
both in uniform— one as a young lieutenaut 
nnd the oilier ns a captain — are m the posses 
sion of the family. An engraving of iJetyois 
was published about 1800 in the ‘Brawiug- 
room Portrait Qallory of Eminent Person- 
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.1^.5’ in connection wilh the ‘ llUi£.tral 6 il 
iE^-softliaAVorld- 

rWar Office Eecords ; Eoyol Engineers’ Ee- 
..L. Despatches i Times, 18 Aug. 18G7 ; Me- 
moir by Sir E. E. Du Cane in the Eoynl Engi- 
eers Journal; Proceedings of tlio Institution 
of Civil Engineers, vol. exxx. ; private sources.] 


joHirsoiir, siE edwin beauuont 

(IS’D-lbSS)! and oolonel-oom- 

Undant royal (lateBongal) artillery, fourth 
SOB of Sir Henry Allen Johnson, hart. 
(d 27 June 1800), and of hie wife Charlotte 
Elhaheth (5. 21 Feh. 1883), daughter of 
Rederiok Philipse of Philipseburg, New 
York was horn at Bath on 4 July 182S. 
His Shther, a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was tutor there to the prince of 
Orange, and, having received a commission 
in the Slot regiment, accompanied him as 
aide-de-camp to tho Peninsula, where he 
served under Wellington and was awarded 
the war medal with five clasps for Ciudad 
Bodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Yittoria, and 
the Pyrenees. 

Edwin Beaumont entered the military 
college of the East India Company at Addis- 
comhe on 7 Aug, 1840, received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the Bengal 
sitillery on 10 June 1842, and arrived in 
India on 13 Deo. of that year. His further 
commissions were dated : lieutenant 3 July 
1646, brevet captain 10 June 1867, captain 
25 June 1857, brevet major 6 July 1867, 
brevet lieutenant-colonel 10 Jan. 1868 ; 
brevet colonel 19 Jan. 1863, regimental 
lieutenant-colonel 24 March 186^ major- 
general 6 March 1868, lieutenant-general 
and general 1 Oct. 1877, colonel-commandant 
royal artillery 20 Dee. 1890. 

He served with the 6th troop of the 
1st brigade of the Bengal horse ortilloiy in 
the Satlaj campaign of the first Sikh war, 
end took part in the battles of Firozshah on 
21 end 28 Dec. 1846, and of Sohraon on 
10 Feb. 1846, receiving the war medal and 
clasp. From 6_ Aug, 1848 to 17 Nov. 1860 
he was deputy judge-advocate-general of the 
Bengal army. In the Pumab campaign of 
the second Sikh war in 1848-9 he served 
on the divisional stall of Major-general 
William Sampson Whish [q. v.j, and was 
present at the action of the passage of the 
Chenah river at Ilamnagar on 22 Nov. 1848, 
at the battle of Ghilianwala on 13 Jan. 
1849, at the battle of Gujrat on 21 Feb., on 
Sir Waller Gilbert’s stall, in the subsequent 
pursuit of tho Sikhs and A&hans to Pesha- 
war, and at the surrender of the Sikh army 
on 14 March 1849, For his services he was 
mentioned in despatches [London Gazette, 


19 April 18 19), received the war medal and 
two clasps, and was noted for a brevet 
miuority on attaining the rank of captain. 

From 12 March 1865 he was aide-de-camp 
to the commander-in-chief in India, Sir 
William Maynard Gomm [q. v.l and on 
21 Deo. of that year was appointed assistant 
adjutant-general of artillery in. the Oude 
division. He was at Mirat when the mutiny 
broke out in Mw 1867, and accompanied 
the column of Brigadier-general Archdale 
Wilson [q. v.] on its marw to join that of 
the commander-in-chief from Amhala. He 
took part in the actions on the Hindun river 
at Gnozi-ud-din-Nagor on SO and 81 May, 
when he was slightly wounded, and in the 
action of Badli-ke-Serai on 8 June and the 
suhsequeut occupation of the ridge before 
Delhi. Ho_ served throughout the siege as 
assistant adjutant-general, and when the siege 
batteries were thrown up he did regimental 
duty on the left portion of No. 2 battery, 
consisting of nine 24.^ounder guns, suc- 
ceeding to the command when Major Camp- 
bell was wounded. At the nssnult of 
14 Sept, he resumed his place on Wilson's 
stufP, For his services he was mentioned in 
despatches (»6. 16 Dec, 1867) and received a 
brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. 

He accompanied Wilson, who commanded 
the artillery, to the siege of Lucknow as 
assistant a^utont-gencral, and on its capture 
in March 1868 was honourably mentioned 
for his services 26 May 1858). He was 
made a companion of the order of the Bath, 
military division, on 20 July, and received 
the Indian mutiny medal with two clasps. 
Altor tho mutiny was suppressed he re- 
sumed his duties ns assistant adjutant- 
general of the Oude division, and held the 
appointment until January 1802, whon, 
alter officiating for a time as a^utant- 
general of the army, he went to England on 
hiilough. On 10 July 1866 he was ap- 
pointed assistant military secretary for In- 
dian aHaiie at the headquarters of tho army 
in London, and on 4 Aug. of the following 
yoar was nominated an extra aide-de-camp 
to the field-marshal commanding-in-ohiet, 
the Duke of Cambridge. He held both ap- 
pointments tmtil 1 Aug. 1872, when he re- 
turned to India. On 8 July in the following 
year he became quartermaster-general in 
India, but hud only filled the office eight 
months when ho was summoned home to 
take his seat as a member of cotmoil oi 
the secretary of state for India in October 
1874. He was promoted to be a K.O.B,, 
militory division, on 29 Moy 1876. He 
ngnin returned to India in 1877, having been 
appointed military member of the council of 
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tho govornoi'-ironoin.l of India on 19 March, 
and lioM the oiilce until 13 Sopt. 1880, Uo 
-vras made a companion of the Indian Elmpiro 
on 1 Jan. 1878. Ilis last appointment was 
that of director-ganoral of military education 
at the war oiHce in London, which ho hold 
from 10 Bee. 1881 to 31 Doe. 1880. IIo 
was docoratod with the grand cross of Iho 
order of the Bath on the occasion of the 
queen’s jubilee on 21 Juno 1887. Johnson 
retired n'om the active list on 31 Jan, 1891, 
and died on 18 June 1893, being buried at 
Ilanwoll. 


College. In 1866 lie become phylci!ito“|* 
hospital, and m 1867 he 8ucoeodedCE„ , 
ns professor of materia modica and 

tics,anonicowhichheeontinuedtoS^^^^^ 

1803, when, on the resignation of DrS 
Budd, he succaedodto the chair of meS 
and also became senior phyeieiarft 
hospi al He was profesaw if medictae . 
King s College for thirteen years, In uS 
ho was appointed professor of olmioal 
cine-an ollioo he resigned ten years UW 
when he became emeiltusnnnfoo™ . ! 


[Dos] 111 lehrs; India OlHce Bocords; Stubbs’s 
Hist, of iho Boiigal ^rtillory ; Norman’s Narra- 
tivo of tho Oiiiiipaigii of llio Bolhi Army, Hot ; 
Modloy’s A Yonr’s Oampaigning in India, 1857- 
1858; Kayo’s Ilist, of tho iSopoy War; Hallo 
sun’s Hist, of tho Indian Mutiny ; TIolmos's 
Hist, of tliQ Indian Mutiny; Aruhor’a Pnujab 
Ottinpaign, 1848-0 ; Tlmekoray’s Two Indian 
Campaigns; Cough and Inncs's Tlio Sikhs and 
Sikh Wiu'S; Buruiiolngo ; Mon of tho Time, 
I'itli od. ; Army Lists; Times, 21 Juno 1803.1 

E. II. V. 

JOHNSON, SiK GEORGE 0818-1806), 
physician, born on 29 Nov. 181 8 at Goud- 
liurst in Kent, was the oldest son of George 
Johnson, yeoraan, and Mercy, second daugh- 
ter of William Corlto, timber moruhant, of 
Edonbridgo in tho eamo county. In 1887 
ho was apprenticed to his undo, a general 

S ractitionor at Crauhrook in Kent, and in 
otobor 1 830 ho entered tho medical school 
of King's CollugB. Wliilo a etudent ho was 
awarded many prises and ohtainod the senior 
medical scholarship. At this early ago ho 
was oummonciiig original work, and was 
awarded tlio prise of the King’s Uollogo 
Medical Mocioty for an oasay ‘ On Auscul- 
tation and I’nrcusaioii.' In 18dl lie passed 
the ilrst M.B, London, in tiio llret dims, and 
in 1812, at 1,1io M.Il. examination, lie recuivod 
tho sdioliirsltip and gold medal in pliysio- 
logy and com])nraLivu anatomy. In Ifldd 
he graduated M.J). Uo hreamo a mmuher 
of the Royal Colh'gr of Biiysidaus in 18 16, a 
fdlow in 1 850 j in 1872- U ho was an examiner 
in medicine, censor in 1866, 1880, and 1875, 
councillor in 1866, 1873, 1881, 1882, and 
1883, Gulslonian lecturer in 1862, materia 
mudica lecturer in 1863, Lumloian luoturor 
in 1877, Ilarvoian orator in 1882, and vico- 
prusident in 1887. 

At tlio end of his college course Jolmson 
hold in succession tho ollicos of houso phy- 
sician and linuso surgeon to King’s College 
IIoBpil,aI. 1 lowas aunssneiato nflCing’sCol- 
lugo, and in 1813 bceamo resident medical 
tutor; four years lator lie was appointed 
assistant physician to tiio hospital. In 1860 


CotSelW^^^ 

In 1862 Johnson was nominated Lveon. 
vocation and olootod a member of tbeaenatu 
of the university of London. Inl872hewii. 
made a follow of tho Royal Society ; ml83i 
president of tlio Royal Medical and Oliin^ 
gical Society, and m 1880 piiyaician-exta. 
ordinary to the queen. In 1892 he m 
knighted. IIo was a member of the British 
Modionl Association and a frequent oontri- 
butortotho pages of tbe 'British Medical 
Journal.’ In 1871, at the annual meetbe 

ninl.iAft n4> 1.. J.ie ^ 



of Disease.' 

Johnson died from cerohrnl hasmorrhaa 
at ilis rosidonoo, 11 Savile BowjonWedn®. 
day, 8 .Tune 1890, and was buried on 8 June 
at Addiiigl on. In 1807 an oplitlialmologicil 
tlinntro at King’s Collogo IIoBpitalwas built 
and oquippod m his memory. His portrait, 
by Eraiik IIoll, subscribed for by the staff 
and studonlB of King's College Hoapital, 
was presoiitod to Johnson in 1888 by Sir 
.Tosiqili (now lord) Lister, 

111 1850 lie married Cbaidotte Blisabetb, 
tliq yoimgost daiiglil or of tho late Lieutenant 
William White of Addington, Surrey, but 
tun yoars lator was left a widower wiui five 
ohildrmi, 

.Tolinsnn’s contributions to medical litera- 
ture wore (ixtromuly numeroue, and dealt 
chiefly with tlio pathology and treatmant of 
kidney discaso. lie was an ardent exponent 
of tho viows of Rioliard Bright [q. v.], and 
extended Bright’s observations in many di- 
rooliuns. Ilis discovory of the h^ertrophy 
of the small arteries in Bright’s dmee, and 
his ‘stop-oeok’ explanatory theory, Id to 
what was known as tho 'hyaline-fibroid 
dogonoration ’ controvorsy with Sir ‘William 
Gull and Dr, Sutton : the practical outciwe 
was that attention was directed to the high 
lonsiou pulse of chronic kidney diaei^, 
together with its importance jn connection 
with other symptoms, and this hns opened 
up now flolds of treatment. In 1862 be pub- 
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ilCaiDiseoe^f the Kidney, their Patho- 
Zru Diaiinosie, and Treatment,’ and in 1873 


Suies on Bright’s Disease,’ 8vo. His 
iMt nuWication was ‘The Pathology of the 

Contracted Granular Kidney,’ 189^ _ 

Johnson’s other works wore : 1. ‘ Epidemic 
Diarrhma and Cholera: their Pathology 
jnd Treatment,’ London, 1866, post 8 to. 
0 ‘The Laryngoscope: Directions for its 
Use and Practical Illustrations of its Value,’ 
1863 8vo, 8. ‘ Medical Lectures and Essays,’ 
1887, 8vo. 4. ‘An Essay on 
Asphyxia,’ 1889, in which he attacked the 
vmi advocated by many modem phyaio- 
loffists. 6. ‘ History of the Cholera Contro- 
versy,’ London, 1896, 8to. He reintroduced 
the picric acid test for albumen and the 
picric acid end potash test for sugar. He 
at once recognised the great use of the oph- 
thalmoscope in renal pathology, and assisted 
Sir Thomas 'Watson [q. t.] m revising the 
last edition of his famous ‘Lectures on the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine.’ 

[Lancet, 1898; Brit. Med. Journal, 1806; 
Brit. Hue. Libr. Catalogue; Churchill’s Med. 
Directory; Biograph v, 614; private informa- 
tion; King’s Colloge Hospital Bsporta, 1897.] 

w. yf, w. 

JOKEK HENRY (1881-1899), known as 
‘Cavendish,’ writer on whist, the eldest son 
of Henry Derviohe Jones of 13 Norfolk 
Orescent, was horn in London on 2 Nov. 
1831. Ilis father was an ardent devotee of 
rrliist, and was in 18G3 chosen to he chair- 
man of the Portland Club whist committee, 
which, in connection with James Olay [q.v.l 
and the Arlington Club committee, framed 
the ‘Laws of Short Whist,' edited by John 
Loraine Baldwin in May 1864. Henry was 
educated at King’s College school (1842-8), 
and proceeded aa a student to St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, where he was a pupil of Sir 
IVilliam Lawrence. After quabfying in 
1853 as M.R.O.S. and L.S,A., he practised 
for some sixteen years in the neighhourhood 
of Soho Square. In 1809 he retired from 
practice, but retained a connection with his 
old profession as a member of the court of 
the Apothecaries’ Company. 

In 1864, at Cambridge, Henry’s younger 
brother,Daniel Jones, joined a knot of young 
men of considerable ability, who had at hrst 
'taken up whist for amusement, hut who 
found it oiFor such a field for intellectual 
study that they continued its practice more 
sratematieally with a view to its more oom- 
plets investigation, and to the solution of 
difficult probleuus couneoted with it.’ In 
London, a fow years later, Henry was intro- 
duced to his brother’s set, of which he soon 
became the most advanced member. He I 


began to make notes upon difficult points and 
to record interesting nands, and ke joined 
the dub known as the ' Cavendish,’ situated 
at the hack of the Polytechnic, in Gavenffish 
Square. He subsequently became a member 
of the Portland Club, where he met James 
Olay. His first written contribution on the 
subject of whist appeared in ‘ Bell’s Life ’ 
for_ March 1867. In January 1862, in an 
article in ‘Macmillan’s Magazine,’ William 
Pole [q.v. Suppl.] suggested the utility of a 
handbook embodying a series of model games 
at whist. After correspondence with, and 
encouragement received from, Pole, Jones 
brought out in 1863 a small edition of such 
a manual ontitled ‘Principles of Whist stated 
end explained by Cavendish.’ A fifth edition 
was called for in 1803, when the title was 
altered to ‘ The Laws and Principles of Whist.' 
The eighth edition of 1868 was recast, a 
ninth edition was dedicated to James Olay, 
the tenth contains new matter, while tlhe 
eleventh, of 1886, introduces the subject of 
American leads, as promulgated by Nicholas 
Trist ofNew Orleans. 'Cavendish ’very soon 
come to be regarded aa the standard autho- 
rity upon whist, and was (so the story rims) 
appealed to os such by, among other promi- 
nent players, Jones’s own father^ though the 
latter had no idea that the writer was his 
son Henry, of whose powers os a whist player 
he_ had formed a far &om commensurate 
opinion. Its distinctive merit os a manual 
was not novelty of doctrine, but lucidity, 
literary skill, and above all theoretical cohe- 
rence. He was, however, the first to lay 
down clearW the true principles of the dis- 
card, and of the call for trumps. 

Two years after ‘ Cavendish’ cams the 
slender and less exhaustive 'Treatise on Short 
■Whist,’ of J[amcB] 0[lay]. ' Cavendish ’ was 
certainly a great advance upon anything that 
had gone before, on the book of ‘ Minor A,’ 
published in 1836, and on the hook from 
which the latter wns plagiarised, Matthews’s 
‘ Advice to the Young Wmst Player ’ of 1804. 
Before this come Poyue’s ‘Maxims,’ 1770, 
which for the first time laid down the prin- 
riple of leading from five trumps ; and before 
Mm woe the ‘ immortol ’ Edmund Hoyle, who 
pnbliehed his famous ‘Short Treatise' in 

Immediately upon the appearance of his 
‘ classic’ in 1862 ‘ Cavendish’ became whist 
editor of the ’Field,’ and he soon afterwards 
became ‘ Pastime ’ editor of ‘ The Queen,’ 
producing at the same time nnmei'ous 
manuals on gomes. Upon the sulnect of 
which he was an undoubted master he pro- 
duced ‘ Card Essays,’ 1879 (with a dediea^ 
tion to Edward Tavener Foster and a sup- 
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plcjnent of ‘ Card Table Talk '), and ‘ Wliiat 
Bevolopmonts,’ 1886. lie assisted Pole in 
his article on ‘Modern Whist’ for the 
‘ Quarterly Koviuw,’ January 187 1, and ho also 
contributed to ‘ The Whist Table,’ edited by 
' Portland.’ lie naturally was a member of 
the leading whist clubs such as the West- 
minster, the Portliuid, the Arlington, and 
the Baldwin. At one time ho played a 
great dual at the Union Gliib, BrJglitun. 
lie visited America (May to October 1893), 
ond a banquet was given to him by the whist 
players of Philadelphia at the Union League 
Club in .1 uno 1803. He played in several 
matches of the Ohicago Whist Olub. As a 
player he was surpassed by his father, imd 
still more by Olay, whoso occasional criti- 
cisms upon his own performances ho records 
with candour. Jones’s personality is de- 
scribed as decided, not without brusqueness. 
ITo died at 23 Albion Street, Hyde I’ark, on 
10 Fob. 1899, and was buried at iCensal 
Green. His will was proved on 7 April 1899 
by Ilarriet Louisa Jones, his widow, and 
Bauiol Jones, his brother, the value of the 
estate being 1 1,910/. The testator gnvo his 
Indian whist-maikors to his sister, Fanny 
Hale Jones, his books, writings, and manu- 
scripts to his brother Daniel. His whist 
library was sold by Sothoby on2‘2 May 1900. 

‘ Cavendish,’ said the ‘ Times’ in a leading 
article upon his death, ‘was not a law- 
maker, but ]io_ oodiiled and ooniraontod on 
the laws which had been made, no one 
knows by whom, during many gunerations 
of card-playing. Ho was thus the huniblo 
brotlior of Justinian and Hlackstoue, taking 
for his material, not the vast material inte- 
rests of mankind, but one of their most 
cherished aumsomunts.’ In addition to his 
works on ‘ Wliist’ Cavendi.sh issued guides 
to croquet (18(39), bnziquo (1870), 6eart6 
(1870), ouclini (1870), calabrnsella (1870), 
cribbnge (1873), picquet (1873 ; 0th edit. 
189(3), vingt-et-un (187d), go-liaug (187(3), 
lawn-tennis and badminton (187(1), chess 
(1878), backgammon (1878), and piitinuco 
games (1890). He was much interested in 
croquet, and huljied to found the All hliig- 
land Croquet Club. He edited Jnsepli Hnn- 
notl’a * Billiards ’ in 1873, issued a limited 
edition of ‘ yeoond Sight for Amateurs,’ a 
very scarce volume, in 1888, wrote arliolos 
upon whist and other games for tlio ninth 
edition of the ‘ Enoyolopu’dia Brilaunica,’ 
and cellahorat ed with ‘ B. W. D.’ in ‘ Whist, 
witli and without Porcoption ’ in 1889, 

['Timrs, 13, 10, and 17 Fob. 18(30; Field, 
18 and 25 Feh, IHSO; Jllustralod London Nows, 
28 Vljiril 180!); Daily Tolograph, 21 l^b. 18(30; 
Harper’s Monthly, March 18(31; Qnartorly Ito- 


viow, January 1871 ; MBomiiws 
1863; The Whist Tabic, pp. 360 
ndiiuiMblo portrait of ‘(^vondisK 
spioco) ; Baldwin and Clay’s Short mw 
Oourtnoy’s English Whist and Wilt 
1801, passim; Hamilton’s Modern 
Whist, New York, 1804; pS 
mist. 1802. and Evohuion of SS?' 
Ilorr’s Bibliogi'.iphy of Card Garni Okmi?,’ 
1802; notes kiudly supplied by W. P. 

0^, and J.W. Allen, esq. The Milwaukee S 
‘ W1 1st, contains immorons anecdotes of T, 
voiidish, mid as many as ssvon poittaiu of him 
at various ngos (see especully vols. ii T 
and Kill. )J ’j"" 

JONES, lewis TOBIAS (1797-1805) 
admiral, second son of L. T. Jones, cartaia 
m the royal artillery and author of a historr 
of tho campaign in Ilolland in 1703 - 4.5 
was born on 24 Doc. 1797. He entered th^ 
navy in .1 anuary 1808 on board the Thrashei 

brig, atlncliud totlie Walcberenexpeditioam 

1 809, but whether J ones was nctuelly snvini 
in her at tho time is doubtful. In 1812 he 
was ill tho Slivling Castle off Brest, in 1814 
was in the Graiiious at Algiers, where he 
was wounded, and served oontinuouslvinthe 
Channel, and on tlio Cape of Good Ilope ot 
West Indian stations till he was made lieu- 
tonnnton29 Aug. 1822. Ilowusafterwudsoa 
tho North American, the West Indies, home, 
and JMediterranean stations. On 28 June 
1838 ho was promoted to be commander 
(second captain) of the Princess Chnrlotte, 
ilngshi]) of Sir Jlobert Slopford [q. v.], and 
was in her during tlio operations on the coast 
of Syria in tho summer ond outumn, of 1840, 
for which servioo he wos promoted to he 
captain by coraraissiou dated 4 Nov., the 
day following tho reduction of Acre. E 
1847 ho was Ibig-captain to Commodore Sir 
Charloa Hot ham [q. v. J in the Penelope, on the 
west coast of Africa, whore in February 1849 
ho commanded tho boats of the nqundiou at 
(ho dust ruction of the slave bartncoons in 
tlio Oallinas river. The Penelope was paid 
off in tlio snmmor of 1840, and early in 1850 
Jones was a])poiutcd to the Sampson, again 
for tho wost const, under tlie orders of Com- 
modoro Bruoo. On 2G-7 Dec. 1861 be com- 
manded tho oxpodilion dotaohed against Ee 
groat slaving stronghold at Lagos, which 
was destroyed and tho place made dependent 
on tho English government. Brace highly 

oomrai'udcd Jones’s 'gallon try, &mnoss,judg- 

inoiit, and energy,’ and sent him home with 
despatohes. Still in the Sampson, he then 
wont to (ho Moditorranonn, and on 92Aptil 
1864 was senior olficor at the bombMcIment 
of Uduasa. On 20 May he was nominated s 
O.B. He continued actively employed in 
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the Black Sea, and in Noverabei' wia moved 1866-7, 1876-8, being also select preacher at 
into the 90-g'un ship London, in which he Cambridge in 1881. 

continued till the end of the war. For his Jones’s closest friends during his under- 
services at this time he received the cross of graduate days included (Sir) George F. 
an officer of the legion of honour and the Med- Bowen, H. J. Coleridge, E. A. Freeman, and 
iidie of the third class. On 17 June 1869 he W. Gifford Palgrave, all Trinity scholars, 
^ promoted to he rear-admiral, and in the and Ids former schoolfellow, James Biddell, 
following year was second in command on scholar ot BaUiol. They had a literary and 
the China station, under Sir James Hope philosophical society of their own called 
(1808-1881) Ol' v.T On 28 June 1861 he was ‘ Hermes,’ in which Jones took a prominent 
made a K.O.B. From 1 862 to 1806 he was part ; he was also a member and for a time 
{ommander-in-ohiaf at Queenstown, and be- secretary of the Oxford Architectural So- 
came a vice-admiral on 2 Dec. 1806. On ciety. At Queen’s College commenced his 
1 April 1870, under Childers’s scheme of close intimacy with William Thomson (after- 
retirement for age, he was put on the retired worda archbishop of York), who like himeelf 
list, on which he became an admiral on was an old Shrewsbuiy hoy. Thomson, when 
14 July 1871. On 24 May^ 1873 ho was mpointed bishop of Gloucester in 1861, made 
made a G.O.B.; and on 26 March 1881 Jones his examining chaplain, and, when 
visitor and governor of Greenwich Hospital, translated to York in 1803, presented him 
a nominal and honorary appointment. He to the Grindal prebend in York Minster 
died at Soutbsoa, after two days’ indisposi- and the perpetual curacy of Haxby, substi- 
tion without pain, on 11 Oct. 1806, within tuting for the latter in 1805 the viearago of 
a few weeks ot completing hie ninety-eighth Bishopthorpe, where the episcopal palace is 
year. situated. Jones soon came to be regarded 

ro’Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet.; Times, as the archbishop's 'right-hand man,' and 
U 17 Oct. 1896 j Navy Lists.] J. K. L. senes of orchiepiscopal favours was oon- 

’ tinned by his appointment as archdeacon of 

JONES, WILLIAM BASIL (1822- York in 1867, rural dean of Bishopthorpe in 
1897), bishop of St. David’s, born at Chelten- 1869, ehauooUor of York and prebendary of 
ham on 2 Jan. 1822, was the only eon by Laughton (in lieu of Grindal) in 1871, and 
his first wife (.fane, daughter of Henry Tiokell canon residentiary of York in 1873, all which 
of Leytonstone, Essex) of William Tilsloy preformeuts he held (along with his vicarage 
Jones of Gwvnfryn, Llangyufelyn, near and e.xamiuin^ chaplaincy) till his own elcva- 
Aberystwyth, high sheriff of Oardiganshire tiou to the ejnscopal bench, 
for 1838 (J, H. Phillips, Sheriffi (jf Cavdi- On the resignation of the see of St, David’s 

gamJiire, pp. 37-8). He was educated at by Coimop Thud wall [q. v.] in 1874, Dis- 
Shrewsbury School under Samuel Butler and roeli chose .Tones ns Thirl wall’s successor. 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy from 1831 to 1841, Apart from his distinction as a scholar, end 
being bead boy in his last year (G. W. his exceptionale^erience of organisation and 
Fisueb, ShvQWsbwy Sa/iool, p. 336). He administration in church work, he had the 
went up to Oxford in 1841, having matri- special qualification of possessing intimate 
culated on 16 June 1840, was scholar of associations with the diocese, and of being 
Trinity College 1840-6, and Ireland scholar a Welshman who spoko Welsh (though in a 
inlS^iWhen Archbishop Tempicwas second stiff, bookish manner), and who had made 
in the competition (Siepiiens, Lifa qf K A. no mean contribntious to Welsh antiifuarian 
Freeman, i, 60) ; he was placed in the second research, His interest in ecclesiastical sr- 
ckss in the final school of litera humaniores chitecture had led him, while still an under- 
in 1844, graduated B.A. the same year, and graduate, repeatedly to visit St. David’s 
hLA, in 1847. Ho was elected in 1845 to a remote cathedral, on which ho also wrote 
Michel scholarship, and in 1848 to a Miohd some^ ‘ very pretty verses,’ among the best 
Mowship at Queen’s College, but exchanged of his few poetical effusions; he had en« 
the latter in 1861 for a fellowship at Uni- couraged Oiaord men to go thither to read 
versjty College, which he held till 1857, be- during the long vacations, and in 1846 one 
coming assistant tutor and bursar in 1864, of these reading parties started the move- 
leotm'er in modern history and classical Icc- meat for tho restoration of the cathedral by 
turer from 1868 to 1806, when he finally raising at Oxford a fund for restoring the 
quitted Oxford, lie also served the nniver- rood-screen. His lifeloM friend, Edword 
sity as master of the schools in 1848, as exa- Augustus Freeman [q. v. ^ppl.],fully8hored 
miner in classical moderations in 1860 and his interest, and collaborated with him for 
1860, in theology in 1870, as senior proctor several years in writing an alahorate history 
in 1861-2, and as select preacher in 1800-2, of St. David’s (SixiriinNS, i. 101, 206). Jones 
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secured Freeman’s active support for the 
Cambrian Archoeolog'ical Association, which 
was started in 1846-7, Jones himself acting 
as one of its general secretaries in 1848-61, 
and joint editor in 1864 (Index to Arch, 
Cantb.') lie also interested himself daring 
this period in Welsh education, advocating 
the reform of Christ’s College, llrecon (in a 
booklet on Ita Past History and Present 
Capabilities, 1863, 8vo), and^ at the time of 
the schools inqui^ commission, of Ystr^- 
meurig School. Thirlwall, who had a high 
opinion of him (cf. Letters to a Friend, p. 
266), had recognised these services by ap- 
pointing him in 1869 to one of the six carsal 
prebends of St. David’s ; but this he vacated 
in 1866, on settling at Bishopthorpo. lie was 
consecrated bishop of St. David’s by Arch- 
bishop Tait at W est ininstor Abbey on 24 Ang. 

1 874 (being made D.D. by the archbishop’s 
diploma on 27 Oct.), and enthroned at St. 
David’s on 16 Sept. lie did not obtain a 
seat in the House of Lords till after the death 
of Bishop Solwyn in April 1878, but then as 
junior bishop ho hold the chaplaincy of the 
aousc for the unusually long period of four 
and a half years, till December 1882. After 
his release from the chaplaincy he rarely at- 
tended the house. 

‘ The progress of tho diocese during Bishop 
J ones’s episcopate was far f^realor than tho ])ro- 
nesB during any period of equal length since 
the Ho formation ’ (quol cd by his successor, Dr. 
Owen, in his primary ‘ Charge,’ 1000, p. 26). 
This was partly due to tho fact that in his I ime 
tho diocese reaped the benedt of roforms initi- 
ated by Burgess and Thirlwall, tho latter of 
whom had duvotod himself to church build- 
ing and restoration, the augmontation of 
benollcos (thereby greatly reducing non- 
residence), and the reform or ostablislimcnl 
of educational institutions. All this work 
Bishop Jonos continued and extended. 
While always oncouroglng judicious ‘ re- 
storation ' ho also gave his support to thu 
multiplication of new mission churches, and 
tho number of ohurohes anniuilly oonso- 
cratod by him was more than troblo Thirl- 
wall’s yeorly average. His personal ofTorts 
for improving tho number and status of tlie 
parochial clergy and his scrupulous caro in 
the exorcise of xiatrouage and in tho selec- 
tion of candidates for ordination (insisting 
on good testimonials and preferring wcll- 
oducatod to merely fluent men), resulted 
within a few years in tho almost total dis- 
appearance of iion-rcsidonce from the diocese, 
in a much-needed improvement in pastoral 
work, and in the progressive raising of tho 
educational and spiritual standard of tho 
ministry. He also applied his conspicuous 


business ability to effictW » 
organisation of dioc0sim*wor^'T”^'f'’ 
diocesan conference which he estnWit? ^ 
1881 , administrative as 
liberative functions obtained 
from tho outset, so that by 1807 L 

twenty-one diocesan comSes W 
submitted reports to’ t^jj 

The proposed division of the dioceae-v 
far the largest in the Iringdom— did el 
when firs^b suggested, commend itself to £ 
bishop, but lie subsequently accepted 
propose , and was prepared to rehnouish , 
part of the income of §t. David’s on condi! 
tion that the endowment left should not 
less than that of the other Welsh dioces^ 
He ultimately contented himself, howevei' 
with the appointment in 1890 of a blshoo 
suiTragan to relieve him of confirmation,; 
while himsolf retaining control of diocesan' 
business to tho end. 


As visitor of St. David’s Oollege, Lamne- 
tor, ho was endowed, under the coUwe 
charter, with exceptionally wide powers 
which ho oxorcisod to its very marked im- 
provomont, oneof his first acts beingtosupply 

itwithaoompletocodeofBVatat6B(I879,8To) 

instead of tho few provisional mica which 
it previously had, while in his last year ha 
assisted tho college board in framing a more 
demoorotio charter. When the univWtvof 
Wales was being estoblished in 1893, he 
however missed the opportunity of eecuring 
the inclusion of Lamiietci’ os a constituent 
oollogo of tho university, towards which he 
thoroafter advised an attitude of friendir 
reserve, lie took an active part in the 
government of Christ’s College, Brecon, he- 
coming chairman of its board of governors in 
1880 (soo his evidence before Lord Aberdnre's 
committee on Wolsh intermediate ednoation. 
Minutes, pp. 483-43). As to elementary 
education, ho was satisfied with the religions 
instruction Avhich it was possible to provident 
board schools. He also cheorfnily accepted 
the Burials Act of 1880, which in his opinion 
was ‘ not unjust’ to tho church, for he ad- 
mit ed that tho nonconformists of Wales 
had at least a theoretical grievance in the 
matter. But whon the Welsh church es- 
tablishment was more directly attacked, he 
denied that Wales was cither geogiwhically 
or ecclesiastically distinct from Imgland, 
embodying his views in the dicta that Wolm 
is ‘merely a geographical expresdon,' is 
' nothing more than the highlands of Scotland,' 
and that it ' has never had a national unity.' 
He, however, took only a sliifht port jn the 
work of church defence, which in its militent 
and aggressive forms was distasteful to 
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him and he was auccessful heyond most 
ffeish bishops (Thivlwall not excepted) in 
avoiding controversies, and in maintaining 
amicable relations with Welsh noncon- 

jlJfpllStSa ^ ^ ^ 

Like most of his friends at Trinity he had 
been deeply interested in the traotorian 
movement, the more so in his case perhaps, 
offing to his personal affection for Isaac 
•\yilliam3 [q •■vJi ''^ho was anative of Llangyn- 
felyn parish, where Jones’s Welsh home was 
situated. Bat a still earlier attachment to 
evangelicalism, corrected by his cultured 
historical sense, led him, after the secession 
of ITewman, to develop his sympathies in 
the direction of the evangelical wing of the 
moderate school, hut with a whole-hearted 
loyally to the wayer-book. Amoim the 
benefits which he ascribed to the Oxford 
movement was the greater dignity and 
eolemnity with which it had invested re- 
ligious functions, whence perhaps ^nd owing 
also to his fondness of music, of. SiBPHnirs, 
Freeman, i. 90) his private admission that 
be liked a few ritualiata ‘ to give colour ’ to 
bis diocese. 

Throughout his life Jones was olwajs 
methodical and minutely accurate, though 
bis range of knowledge was of the widest. 
A natural warmth of feeling was concealed 
under a somewhat precise manner. In pre- 
sence, hie short stature was compensated by 
a quiet dignitv. To the last he took a lively 
interest in archmological research, and his pre- 
sidential addreeses to the Oambrion Archsso- 
logical Association at Oormarthen and Lam- 
peter iu 1876 and 1878, and to the British 
Archeological Association at Tenby in 1884, 
ffere models of their kind. 

He died at Ahergwili Folace on 14 Jan. 
1897, and was hurled on the 20th in the 
family vault at Llangynfclyn. The bishop 
was twico married ; first, on 10 Sept. 1866 
(during his leeidence at Oxford), to Frances 
uharlotte, second daughter of the Her. 
Samuel Ilolworthy, vicar of OroxaU, Derby 
shire, who died without issue on 21 Sept. 
1881 : and secondly, on 2 Dec. 1886, to Anne, 
fifth daughter of Mr. O. II. Loxdale of Alg- 
bnrth, Liverpool, by whom ho left issue a 
sea and two daughters. 

The following were his pnhlished works : 
1. ‘Vestiges of the Gaol in Gwynedd,’ Lon- 
don (Tenby printed), 1861, 8vo. 2. ‘Tho 
History and Antiquities of St. David’s,’ 
ffritteu jointly with E, A. Freeman ; issued 
in four parts, 1862-7 (Tonby, 4to), with 
illustrations by Jewitt, engraved by Le 
Heux. S. ‘Notes on the (E<Bpiia Tyrannus 
of Sqihooles, adapted to the Text of Din- 
dorf,’ Oxford, 1862, 16mo; 2nd ed. 1869. 


4. ‘The New Testament illustrated by a 
Plain Commentary for Private Heading,’ 
2vola. London, 1866, 4to ; the second volume 
only was by Basil Jones, the first being 
by Archdeacon Ohurlou. 6. ‘ The (Edmus 
Hex of Sophocles with Notes,’ Oxford, ladG, 
8vo. 6. ‘The Peace of God : Sermons on 
the Beconciliation of God and Man’ (chiefly 
preached before the University of Oxford), 
London, 1869, 8vo. 

His translation into Greek anapmstic verse 
of Tennyson’s ‘Dying Swan’ in the Antho- 
logia Oxoniensie deserves to be mentioned 
as probably tbe most beautiful thing in that 
couection. Single sermons and the episcopal 
diargea were dso published separatdy shortly 
after their delivery. A selection of his ‘ Ordina- 
tion Addresses’ was issued after his death 

g lxford, 1000, 8vo), wilb. a mcface by Canon 
regory Smith, who, in his ‘ Holy Days, 
(1900, p. 67), has delineated the chief traits 
of the bishop’s character. 

The restoration of the ruinous eastern 
chapels at St. David’s Cathedral is being 
carried out as a memorial to Bishop Jones 
and of his two friends, Deans Allen and 
Phillips, who both died within a few monthe 
after the bishop, A portrait of the bishop 
in his robes, painted by Eddie in 1882 is 
preserved at Gfwynfryn. 

(^tliorities cited ; Kiobol ns's County Familioe 
of Wales, lat ed. p. 198 ; Burke’s Landed Gently, 
sub nom. Jones of Gwynfryn ; Bebrett's Peerage 
(1396), p. 661 i Poeter’e Alumni OzonieDses (1716- 
1886), p. 776, and Oxford Men and their Gol- 
legee.p. 32 ; Ciockford’s Clerical Directory (1898) 
s,T. ' St. David’s ; ’ Canon F. Meyiick’s Banative 
of Undergraduate Life at Trinity Oollege, Ox- 
ford, 1811-7, in Eort's Memorials of Wharton 
B. Marriott (1878), pp, 41 et aeq. ; Blakiaton’s 
Trinity College (1898), pp. 223-6j Dean Ste- 
phens’s Life and Letters of £. A. Freeman, i. 43- 
61, 99, 898-4, ii. 8, 87, 131-4, 208-9, 872-3, 
443 : Aicbseologia Cambrensis (January 1808), 
6th ser, zv. 88 (with portrait) ; AUibone’s Diet, 
of English Literature, p. 996, and Suppl. p. 925 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; obitueiy notices in the Times, 
16 Jan. 1807 ; Guardian, 20 and 27 Jan.; Western 
Mail (OordiS), 16 and 16 Jan. (cf. 1 April 1901) ; 
Cbnnm Times, 22 Jan.; Brecon Times, 26 Jan.; 
Bye-Gones, 27 Jan. 18D7iandAnnnBlBegisterfor 
1897, pp. 187-8; private information. See also 
: the Primary Charge of (his successor) Bishop 
^ Offen of St. David’s (Carmarthen, Bov. 1900), 
pp. 26 ot eeq., William Hughes’s Hist, of the 
Church of the Oymry (1900), and Andideacon 
Bevan in the St. David’s Dioeesan Gazette for 
1901.] D. Ln. T. 


JOWETT, BENJAMIN (1817-1893), 
master of Balliol College, and regius pro- 
fessor of Greek in the university ot Oxford, 
was tho eldest eon and second child of Ben- 
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jainin iroweU of Loudon oud Tsabolla Lang- 
iiorue, Tlio family originally camo from 
Mnnniiigliam, near Bradford in Yorltsliire, 
•whore at one time they o'wned land. Ben- 
jamin was born in the parisli of Oamboi-woll 
on 16 April 1817. Ho la said to have been a 
pale delioalo-loohing boy of unuaual menial 
precocity, and -when ho luarnod Giook -with 
the tutor of his cousins, the Laughorncs, 
' they had no chance against him in their 
Qroolc lussoiis’ (Jiife and Leilera, i. 80). His 
chiof companion in those years vms his elder 
sister Emily ; ‘ tho two would shut thom- 
tolvoa up in a room with their books and 
study for liours.’ 

Un 16 June 1829 he was admitted to St. 
Paul’s school. The high master at the time 
was 13r. John Sloath [q. v.] of Wadham 
CoUugo. Hero ho aoc|uirod two methods of 
study which he always impressed on]uH])npile 
at 0 later lime ; he leariicd largo qiionlilius of 
Greek and Latin poetry by heart, and ho 
constantly rutraiiabilod into Greek or Latin 
passages which ho had proviously translated 
into English. Among liis contoinpornriua at 
tho school wore [Baron] 0. E. Pollock, [Lord] 
Hannon, and A. fci. Eddia of Trinity Oollogo, 
Oambridgo. 

In Novombor 1886 ho gained an open 
soholnrslii]) at Bnlliol Oollogo. About a 
year aflorwards (Ootober 1880) ho came into 
losideuou. Among tho scholars of tho time 
woro [lloau] Stanley, [Vice-oluvncollor] 
Wickons, Slalford Northooto [Lord Iddos- 
lolgh], J. Q . Lonsdalo, [HoanjLiiln', nnd[l)oan] 
Ooulburn j and among tho follows fArch- 
bishop] Tnit, [Doan] Scott, and W.O. Word. 

Inl3r._ Sleatli’s opinion .Towott was Mho 
best Latin scholar whom ho had ovur sont 
lo collugu,’ and this opinion was cunlirmed 
when in the spring of 1887 ho giiiiiod tho 
Hertford (Univorslty) scholarship for Latin. 
In tho next year ho obtiilnod a buccoHs oven 
more brilliant, being ulcclud a fellow of the 
collogo while still an undergraduate (Novem- 
ber 1888). In tho following suiiiniur ho 
obtain od a first class in literee hunuiniorea. 
Already he had begun to tolto private pupils, 
the first of whom wore Thomas I lonry (aft er- 
wards Lord) Eai-rcr [q. v. Hupjd.] aud his 
brother Oliver. TIo graduated H.A.in 1889, 
and hi, A. in J812. In 1841 ho obtained 
the chuiioellor’s prise for tho Latin essay, 
and in 1843 ho was appointed by Dr. Jon- 
kyus, tho master, to a tutorship in tho ool- 
lego, a post whioh ho retained till his oloo- 
tion to tho inastorsliip in 1870. Ho took 
doaoon’s orders in ]8<J^, and priest’s in 1816. 

Jowolt had hoeu hronghl up amid ovan- 
golical views, whioh woro traditional in his 
family. Ho now foimd himsoK in tho 


midst of the Oxford movemMTiii!] — 

greatly attracted by William V 
fq, v.j, with whom he wasSugfi 
daily contact. Years afterwards, XnT 
two frmnds met after a W 
Jowett said: ; Ward reminded 
charged him with shallow logic, and tCll 
retorted on me with misty metSsS 
That was pmhaps not an unfair aocoL J} 
the state of the controversv between n ■ 
In February W41 Newman's trKft; 
ortiolos— the famous <No. XO.’-appeatei 
It was at once attacked andoondeinied anfl 
the oontoversylmd a peculiar inteteife 
tho Balliol common room. For Tait wu 
one of the first to move in the attack, aad 
Ward, who supported the tract, was dis- 
missed from his lootiircship at the colWin 
the following June (OminoH, Oxford Moit. 

c, xiv,, esp. pp. 262 ff.) ItappacH 
Hint Jowett was somewhat bewildered k 
tlio shifting currents around him. < But for 
the providence of God,’ he said at a later 
time, ‘T might have heeome a Bmfl n 
Oatholic.’ In 1844 tho crisis in the moie- 
moiitcamo. Newman had retired from St. 
hlary’s to Littloraore, and Ward published 
his ‘ Ideal of a Ohiistian Ohuri^.’ Jowett 
with A. P. Stoiiloy to lead., fought on the 
side of toleration, and both wore present at 
the 80(1110 of Ward’s degradation on ISFeh. 
1846, ft day wliioh Dean Oburch regi^M 
tlio birthday of Oxfoid liberalism ft a p. 
340). ^ 

Meanwhile Jowett was working earnestly 
witli pupils in college, traveling on tte 
continent in tho long vacations, hi 1841 
ho made tlio acquaintance of some of the 
most distinguished Gorman scholars of the 
time, U. llonntum, Bekkcr, LaohmDim,and 
Ewnld, and consultod Erdmann, the his- 
torian of philosnxihy, on tho best method of 
ajiproaohing tho philosophy of Hegel, by 
wliose toauhing he was now heiuimiug 
foBcinatod. For somo years he remained an 
eager studmit of Tlogors writinga, and even 
tvanslatod a good dool of tho logic in con- 
junction with [Archbishop] Temple (Iife,i. 
130, 1 30, 142). lie seems also to have been 
grnal'ly stimulated by Ilogol’s ‘History of 
PhiloBOiiliy ’ in tho lectures which he \m 
now giving as tutor, on tJio ‘Fragments of 
the Early (-treck Philosophers ’—lectures in 
which ho first gavo proof of his peculiar 
jiowors. From 1816 onwards his positiou as 
tutor was assured ; he was the centre of a 
numhor of jnipils, who were devoted to him, 
aud jirovod tho •value of his loa(diing by their 
RuccoBB ill tho schools. In 1848 he began 
tlio iiraetioo, whioh he oontiniiod till near 
the end of his life, of taking pupils with him 
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j^he vacation to some quiet healtliy place. 
^ like ■VVilliam Sewell [q. v.] of Eseter, he 
i iieoamo a student of Plato, and it was greatly 

i due to him that Plato was included in the 
list of books which could be offered in the 
I johools {Life, i. 1S2). This incursion into 

■ a new field of philosophy ha balanced by 
lectures on political economy. Hie tours 

1 abroad became more rare as the years passed 
on but in April 1848 he visited Paris in 
the days of the revolution with Stanley, 
I Francis Turner Palgrave [q. v. SupplJ, and 

■ Robert Burnett Morier [q. v.J (sea 

* Idfe, i. 390). 

Yet theology was the chief study of these 

I days. Eor some years past Jowett bad 
teen on terms of intimate friendship with 
Stanley, and finally the two friends planned 
. an edition of St. Paul's epistles. Jowett 
I undertook the Thessalonions, Gentians, and 
I fiomaus; Stanley the Corinthians. Tkom 
! these labours they wore drawn away for a 
I time by the movement for reform which now 
' swept over Oxford. Stanley and Jowett had 
i already begun a joint work on university 
reform, when in 1860 a commission was ap- 
pointed to take evidence on the subject. Of 
this commission Stanley was the secretary. 
From the evidence wMoh Jowett gave be- 
fore it we eee that he wished to retain the 
coUega system, but was in favour of increasing 
the number of professors. That he had in 
view at this time anv extension of university 
privileges to non-collegiate students there is 
no prom. But he was clearly on the side of 
the poor student, and did not wish to see 
the university possessed by the * gentleman 
heresy’ {L\fe, i. 183). lie woe a public ex- 
aminer in 1849, 1860, 1861, and 1868, 

Jowett was now known beyond Oxford. 
He was consulted by Sir 0. Trevelyan in re- 
gard to examinations for the Indian civil 
service, and eventually became a member of 
Lord Macaulay’s committee, which reported 
in 1854, To the end of his life he retained 
a lively interest in this subject, and indeed 
ia everything' connected with India (see 
letters to Lord Lansdowne in Lettera, 1899). 

When Dr. lliohard Jenkyns [q.v.] died in 
1854, Jowett was put forward oe a candidate 
for the mastership, hut the election fell on 
Robert Scott (1811-1887) [q. v.] This re- 
pulse made a deep impression on Jowett's 
sensitive nature j it wa8,infact, the beginning 
of a somewhat distressM period of his life, 
during which he felt himself in little em- 
pathy with his college and Oxford, The first 
effect of it was to send him back with re- 
newed energy to his unfinished work on St, 
Paul. In the next summer, on the same daj 
with Stanley's edition of the Oorinthians, hie 


edition of the Thessalonions, Galatians, and 
Romans appeared. The wblication of this 
book formed an epoch in Jowett’s life. 

To the stricler school of philologists the 
commentary seemed to he vitiated by the 
view which Jowett took of St. Paul’s use of 
language, Ilis ablest critic, [Bishop] Light- 
foot, strongly protested against the (^argeof 
vagueness which Jowett brought against the 
Greek of the New Testament period; and of 
St. Paul especially he maintained that his 
antecedents were such that he could hardly 
fiiil to speak or write Greek with accuracy, 
while Jowett was inclined to look on the 
apostle as one whose thoughts outran his 
power of expression, so that his meaning 
must be gathered from the context rather 
than by a strictly grammatical treatment of 
the words (see and Classical 

Philology, iii. p. 104, ff. 1866). The essays, 
which wore generally aclmowledged to be 
the most important part of the work, were 
partly condemned as heretical, especially 
the essay on the atonement, and were also 
thoughtto bewantingin definite conclusions, 
though no one could deny that deep and 
a^gestive thoughts were contained in them. 
‘ Those who look only for positive results will 
be greatly disappointed with Mr, Jowett’s 
essays. On the_ other hand, those who are 
satisfied with being made to think msteadof 
being thought for, and we willing to follow 
out for themselves important lines of re- 
flexion, when suggested to them, will And 
no lack of interest or instruction in these 
volumes. Thevalue of Mr. Jowett's labours 
is far ffom consisting solely in the definite 
results attained, which ore poorer than 
might have been looked for. The recon- 
structive procese bears no proportion to the 
destructive. But, after every abatement 
which has to be mode on this score, these 
volumes will still hold their position in the 
foremost ranks of recent literature for depth 
ond rouge of thought ’ (Lightpoot, I, c.). 
The book could not fail to attract attention, 
oven beyond theological readers. Bagehot 
said that Jowett had shown by ' chance ex- 
pressions ’ that he had exhausted impending 
controvereies years before they arrived, and. 
had perceived more or less the conclusion at 
which the disputantswouldorrivelong before 
the public issue was joined' {Physios mid 
Politics, 8th ed. pp. 116, 117). In 1869 a 
second edition was published, in which the 
essay on the atonement was re'writteu, not 
with ony view of retracting the views put 
forward in the first, but to explain them 
more dearly and meet some of we miscon- 
ceptions which had arisen. 

In the same summer (1866) Jowett was 
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^pointed to the reglus profesaorsliip of 
Gfieok, vacant by the death of Doan Qaisfoed 
[q. V.] TJioso who condenmed his views 
were Toiisod to action by this prufoi'incnt, 
Undoi* an almost forgotten stntuto Jovvott 
was denounced by Dr. John David Maebrido 
[q. V,] and the Hav, Charles I’ourtalos Go- 
Iightly [^. V.] to the vii'o-ehanoollOT (Dr. 
Cotton oTWorcestfcr) as having denied the 
catholic faith. Dr. Cotton stnnmonod him 
to subscribe the articles anew in his pro- 
seuco, and to this Jowett submitted. It 
was a mean attaclc, wliich might create a 
prejudice, but could load to no definite result. 
Almost meaner still was tlio agitation, pro- 
longed over ton years, by which the Qrodc 
chair was deprived of ony addition to the 
statutory oniolumcnts which had boon 
liitherto paid. Of tlio four chairs founded 
by IJenry VIIT at O.'cford, and endowed by 
him with 40/. each, the chair of Greek was 
the only one which had never received in- 
creased oinolumonl, and this continued to 
bo tlio case in spito of repealed appeals to 
convocation till 1805, when Christ Church 
coiisoiitod to raise the income to 600/. a year. 
It was, in fact, made clear that ostatos had 
boon grant I'd to that college for the purpose, 
and tluvt the chair mviat ho endowed from 
some Buurco was rondored inevitable by the 
notion of Jowott’s friends, who subsorihod 
2,000/. towards tl lo dolloionny — which J owott 
rofuBod to accept — ^and by his own action 
as profossor. 

r'orfroin his election Jowett had dopart«il 
altogolhor from the traditional lines. To 
odit dictionaries mid scholia was not to his 
tasto at all ; he began a soriea of leotiiros on 
tlio ‘ liopnblio of I’lato’ and tho ' I'kagmonts 
of tho marly Grook Philosophers,’ and at 
the same time allowed any iindergraduato 
wlio wislK'd, whollier holonging lo Ills own 
college m not, to bring him, for correction, 
tranBltttions into Crock prose or veroo two 
or ovon threi) times a week. This was a 
very severe addition to his tutorial work. 
])ut his leoluros wore n siiccoss. Grook 
saholnrsliip received a stimulus throughout 
tho univorsily, and outside Oxford his do- 
votod labour on his pujiils could not but 
toll in his favour, whatever his theological 
opinions might ho. 

•In tho toil years following the oloctionlo 
tho professorship Jowett loll deeper still 
tinder susjiieion of Iiorosy. In tho second 
edition of his ‘I'liiiatloa of St. Paul' (I860) 
ho had repeated liis views, and in this ho 
had intended to include an essay on tho 
‘ Tntorpretat ion of Script uro.’ This o.ssay ho 
finally knjjt back till tho noxt year, when it 
appeared in ‘ Essays and lloviows,' a work 


which created a panic in the church '‘tT 
volume was promoted hv liarTTn ■ 
Wilson [q.v.l, of St. John’s ColWe fc 
and among the contributors, besiisS 
mid Wilson, wore Howland Williams Tt 
bredcrielt I’omple, afterwards ArchEi: 
ol Canterbury, Mork Pattison fq. 
others. The hook wont through mai 3 
tions, ‘for though we hove now got 
slogo of nfiootmg oatonishment at the m 
Botion produced by the avowal of admUM 
, rut IS m that work, nobody who rememten 
tho timo can doubt that it marked the st! 
peoranM of a vory important develoumm 
of religious mid philosophical thLht’ 
(Lnsun Srai'iimr, Studies of a Biomailm 
i. 120). Wilson and WilliaiSs wSS 
before tho court of arches and suspended foi 
a year, hut this iud^ent was suhecqumtlT 
rovorsod by Lord Woslbury. After the vei 
dicL ol tlio dean of arolies an attack 
miido upon .Towott. The case was openedin 
tho vico-chaucollor’s court at Oxford (20 Feb 
1863), when firomitaguo Lemerd [q. t.I ip! 
poarod as the vioo-ohanoollov’saBBMsM.'^ 0i 
J owott’s part it was protested that the court 
had no juristlioUon in the matter. Bstmta 
while rejecting tho protest, refused to order 
Jowett lo appear and to admit articles on lie 
part of tho promoters of tho case. Counsel 
advised against an application to the court 
of qiieou's boiich for a mandamus, and tie 
prosecution was drojiped. 

Eor a lime J owett ‘ held his tongue about 
theology, and was glad In have done so, 
beenuBU ho began to see things moredeaih’ 
(1800). But in 1870 he was planning in 
ennnootion with Wilson a new volume of 
' Essays,’ in whioh ho ini ended to write on 
tho great religions of the world, In Sep- 
tember of that year ho was elected muster 
of Balliol Oolloge, and tho projected volume 
nuvur niipcnrud. Theology occupied a great 
deal of his thought and time ; he preached 
not only in tlio college chapel but in the 
unlvorhity pulpit, in Westminster Abbey, 
and elsiiwlioro. J>ut nothing was published, 
lie would not allow any of liis sermoneto 
bo printed, or his ‘St. I’aul’to appear in a 
now edition, llo wished to attain to greater 
cloarnoas and oortointy, and hoped that these 
would come with lime j hut ho took on him- 
self other labours which loft no leisure for 
elaborating his views. Yet his theologicid 
work had not heon in vain; he had pointed 
out whore changes must be made if theology 
is to rolain a hold on thoughtful minds, and 
if some of his positive concoptione were re- 
garded as ‘ misty ’ and ‘ vague,’ he was to 
enough in maintaining what he colled the 
central light of all religion,’ the diTmejnS- 
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tice and truth. What ha wrote ' was much 
read and pondered by the more intelleotual 
sort of undergraduates’ (Pater). 

prom 1800 to 1870 his labours ware such 
08 would have overwhelmed any other man. 
At one time he writes that he is seeing every 
undergraduate in collego once a weAl In 
the vacations his hours were given to Plato. 
Qe had begun with the idea of a commentary 
on the ‘Ilepublic,’ a work which he never 
dropped, though he did not live to finish it. 
But he soon felt that a complete analysis of 
all Plato’s writings was required if any one 
wished thoroughly to understand the ‘Ila- 
pnblic,’ and the analysis in time became an 
walysis and translation. To this must be 
added the work of the professorship. One 
who attended his lectures at the time spoke 
of them as being ‘informal, unwritten, and 
seemingly unpremeditated, but with many 
a long-remembered gem of expression, or 
delightfully novel idea, which seemed to be 
lying in wait whenever, at a loss for a 
moment in his somewhat hesitating dis- 
course, he opened a book of loose notes’ 
(Z./e,i. 330). 

About 186G he became, with the support 
of fellows who had been his pupils, a pre- 
ponderating influence in the common room 
of Bidliol Oollogo. Much time was devoted 
to the organisation of education in the 
college and the university. Arrangements 
were made for intor-collegiate lectures, and 
Scottish professors were invited to give lec- 
tures in the eummer term, when their labours 
m ^e north were at on end. But his chief 
object was to lessen the expense of an Oxford 
career. Per this purpose he persuaded the 
college to found more scholarships and ex- 
hibitmns, and to establish a hall where, as 
ho hoped, young men would he able to Uve 
for little, while emoying the benefits of the 
college system. In the end the movement 
which he supported was carried on a larger 
scale by the university; the restriction was 
removed hjr wMoh stuclonts were compelled 
to reside within the college walls, and non- 
collegiate students came into heing. In the 
some years a considerable part of the college 
wss rebuilt. Jowett was convinced that 
'not a twentieth port of the ability in the 
country ever comes to the university.’ lii 
order to attract men from new classes he 


persuaded the college to alter the subjects 
for examination in some of the exhibitions, 
adding physical science and mathematics to 
classics. 

By hie election to the mastership (7 Sept. 
1870) Jowett attained the position which 
he most coveted. He now enjoyed more 
leisure thou hitWto, and he had as much 


power as the head of a house could have. 
For some years after his election he was 
much occupied with the enlargement of the 
college. A new hall was buUt (1877), and 
the old one transformed into a library for 
the use of the undergraduates. Later on a 
hope, formed many years before, was realised, 
and a field for cricket and football was 
secured for the college To this, as to every- 
thing connected wiMi Balliol, Jowett gave 
liberally from his private purse, and finally 
he built at his own expense a house for a 
tutor adjacent to the fieul. 

Jowett’s interests in education were not 
confined to Oxford. The University College 
at Bristol owed much to him, he strongly 
supported the claims of secondary education 
and university extension, and at the time of 
his death he was busy with a scheme for 
bringing the univereity and the secondoiy 
schools together. When it was arranged in 
1874-6 that the age of the candidates for 
the Indian civil service should be fixed at 
seventeen to nineteen, and that successful 
candidates should pass two years of proba- 
tion at a university, Jowett made arrange- 
ments to receive a number of candidates at 
Balliol College, and helped in establishing a 
school of oriental languages. In the uni- 
versity commission of 1877-81 he was of 
course greatly interested. Ho had not much' 
sympathy with research, beyond certain 
limits, and on the other hand ho urged 
strongly the claims of secondary education 
in the large towns, a movement in which 
he thought it would he wise for the uni- 
versity to take a port. The better oiganisa- 
tion of the teacmg of the non-collegiate 
students was strongly pressed, and, above 
ell, the retention to a large extent of prize 
fellowships, on which Jowett placed great 
value. 

In 1871 the trenslatiou of Plato appeared 
in four volumes. This was an event which 
determined to a great extent the literary 
work of the rest of Jowett’s life — not that 
he 'had done with theology and intended 
to load a new life’ (Plato, MuthypTirOf end), 
for he was always hoping to return to theo- 
logy when ho could escape from other labours 
— but tho translation of Plato had a rapid 
sale, and it was necessary to revise it Tor' 
a second edition (6 vols. 1876), Many 
thoughts which might have appeared in am 
independent work on theology or morals 
were now embodied in the introductions to 
the dialogues. From Plato he was led on to 
a translation of Thneydides, with notes on 
the Greek text (2 vols. 1881). From 1882 to 
1886 he was vice-chancellor, and carried into 
the administration of the office the restless 
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onovgy wliicli wiis ono oC t.h«’ uuisli mnvkod 
olmi'iict nrisl icH of his iiiitui'ii. Tl<> was alili' 
1() do flomutliiiiff for tho iioii-cnlh'ginlo ht.ii- 
(h'iits,an(l,inarlill(M'i'iili lino, I’orlho draimigo 
of llu’ Tliamrs Viilloy, in ooiijimclion willi 
Doan liiddoll — l.houglv l)vdi a sinnll jiiu't ol 
Ihoir acUonioHwas is'alisod— and a mi'inoriiil 
of his work roniains in llio nnino ‘ Vioo- 
chanoollor’s Out,’ wliich was givim to n now 
oullot itiado for tlio Ohorwoll into 1 ho Isis, 
lit) also did inuolv for Iho roeognition and 
elovaiion of dramalioroprosontatioiisat Ox- 
ford. ft was duo to liiH support that tlio 
‘Againmnnon’ of Ailsohylus was actod in 
Jlalliol Hall, and ho gavo his dirocl. sanc- 
tion and oncniiragomont to tho porformancca 
of tho Oxford University Brainatio Society. 
'I'ho thoatro at Oxford was rebuilt at this 
timo, and .Towott was otio of (ho drat to 
enter it on tho opening niglit. llo also in- 
vited Sir Ilonry Irving to give a lectnru at 
Oxford, and sl.ay at tlio niastor's lodge on 
tho occasion. fnllioHaino lihoral spirit ho 
onoonragod music in his own collogo, inviting 
John Karinor from Harrow to auporinlond, 
and giving an organ for tho hall. 'I'his was 
tho liogiiining of tho Sunday c.onccrls at 
Ilalliol. Another aulijoot to which lio gave 
nvvicli tIvougUt and oaro was tho nnivomity 
pross. During tlieso yonrs his litorary work 
Itaggod a lit I to, yot in 18H5 ho publislied 
tho translation ofArislotlo’s' Politics,’ with 
notos, but without tho essays wliioh would 
have given a a]iecial valuo to tho hook. 
Those ho did not live to (Inisli. 

T'lio fllrain of tliii vico-chaneollorship was 
more than .lowott’s lionltli could In'nr. In 
1887 ho foil ill, and lliongh hu rooovonid a 
considerable degreo of healtb, ho was (itiilo 
nneqnal to tho tasks which ho laid u])oii 
himself, ffo was, Iiowovor, ahio to oartyon 
tho ri'visiouof tlio' Plato’ for a third edition, 
wliieli a))]ioar('d in 18!)i!, and work upon tho 
edition of tho ‘ lln'inibli<' ’ on whieh ho had 
now liihonrod for llilrly years. 'This was 
pnhlished after his death hy Professor Dowis 
(Jamphall. It is to tliis liu todiliouof ‘ I'Uito’ 
that wo naturally turn for .1ow<<tt’s iinal 
viowH on philoso])ny. llo doi's not givo ns 
any comprehonsivo account of Pluto’s jdil- 
loHophy, for ho did not (jullo hcliovo that 
such a comprehonsivo aecounl. was ixwsihlo. 
Plato’s view changes in cliifuront dialognos, 
and in somo no dolinito conclusion is rcacliod, 
1 1 was Ihorcforo hotter to troal. oaoh dialog no 
s(i))aral cly. It was also oliaraotcristio of 
his own mind to ha eonstanlly changing his 
point of viow. ‘ Mr. .lowoll’Bforlo is menial 
philosophy. How has this or that meta- 
physical quoslion prcsi'iilodilwilf to difi'erent 
uiiiids, or to tltu samo mind at dinbrcnl 


limes P Under what contradictor; 
may apart icularrehgbns sontimoM ^ 

h, vi„,d? V”£S.'H 
an individnal nimd rxhil.itrtdifiW.)! 

|ii Its growth P What contrasts do Sal 
in the ancient and modern world nf tim ? . 

Light foot wlion speaking of the wnX 
‘ a,. Paul,’ and the remarks apply within 
forco to tho ‘Plato.’ If we^U onrsS 

what wore Plato’s views on ethics, or polife 

or art, wo shall mdeod find manyfarW 
nig observations in Jowetl's intTOdiictionV 
but not a syslomatlo statoment, such as J 
given D.g. in Zollor’s ‘History of Greek Phi 
lohopliy.; Wo shall also And nnieh S 
though it avisos out of Plato’s thoughts « 
only indirectly oonnootod with him-^rf. 
ticism of niodorn forms of old views of 
ideal governramila othor than that of Plito 
of rooimt utilitarianism, of Hegel, of tho 
natnrn and origin of language. Few book 
cover BO wido a field, or show keener powea 
of ohsorvation, or contain deeper tliouihta 
If tho result often seome inadequate, it is 
hoeanso it was I ho author’s aim to get at the 
I mill, not 1 0 support any theory. And what 
is writ tun is wntlon with a finish and beauty 
rarely smpassod, just as llig translation of 
tho ti'xt of Plato— and of Thucydides too- 
hns siqieiwded nil previous Iranalations, 

In 181)1 Jowett had a very serious iUnesi 
which roturnod upon him in 1801 Towards 
tho end of Soplembor in this yeni be left 
Oxford on a visit to Professor Campbell in 
riondon, Tluinco ho went to Headley ftik, 
tho honiii of an old pupil. Sir Hohert S. 
Wright, jndgo of Iho high comt, where 
ho died on I Oct. Ho was buried in St. 
Kopuleliro’s comolory, 0.\ford, on G Oct. 

Aflor making bequests to Ms rehitives, 
socrotaries, scrviinls, and olliors, Jowett left 
tho Toniaindor of bis jiroporty of whatever 
kind, ineliuliiig llui copyrigbtB of his works, 
to natliol (Jolh'go. Tlio profits of the copy- 
rights wove to bo inveatod, and the fund 
thus foi’iiiod was In ho applied partly to te- 
piiblieutinu of Jowotl's own works, md 
partly ‘to tho making of now translations 
luid oditions ofClrnek nulliors, or in any wav 
promoting and advanoingtlioatudy of Greek 
liloraturo or othorwiau lor the advancement 
of Innrnlng in snoh way that the college may 
hnvo till) liunofit intended by IG George ni, 
oU./).’l, §1.’ . ^ 

After his death his friouda auhaovibeda 
liirgi' sum of money, of which a small po> 
tion was expended on a inomoriol tablet in 
Ilalliol (lollego ehapol, and the remainder 
appiiod to tlio foundation of two ‘Jowett 
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wtureships ’ m Oreek philosophy and his- 
tory (or literature) at Balliol College. 

He received the honorary degree of doctor 
theoloery at Leyden, 1876, of LL.D. at 
Edinto-gh, 1881, and of LL.D. at Cam- 
hiidge, 1390. ^ 

There are several portraits of JoTvott : 
A) In 'crayons, by George Richmond, R.A., 
aboutl859, at Balliol CoDege j (9) in crayons, 
by Langfie, 1871, in the possession of Pro- 
fesor Dicey; (3) in oils, by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., in the hall of Balliol College ; (4) in 
pastels, by the Cavaliers 0. M. !^sa, at 
pKilinl College ; (6) in water-colours, by the 
Lady Abercromby, 1892, in the hall of 
Ealuol College ; the head was subsequently 
repainted by the same lady, and is at the 
master’s lodge. 

Jowett 's energy and industry in literary 
work were more than ec[ualled by hia de- 
votion to hia pupils and Iriends. ‘ He had 
the genius of friendship,’ and was never so 

S as when visiting and entertaining 
, or contributing m any way to their 
happiness. A long succession of pupils re- 
garded him with the greatest affection, and 
at the close of his life the friends of hia youth 
warn his friends still, for he never lost them. 
Among the earliest were Lord Farrer, Pro- 
fessor W. y. Sellar, Sir A. Grant, T. 0. 
Sanders, F. T. Palgiave, Theodore Walrond, 
Professor H. J. S. Smith . These were followed 
Iw Lord Bowen, W. L. Newman, Justice 
Wright, Professor T. H. Green, Lyulph 
Stamey, Sir 0. P. Rbert, and later still by 
Sir W. B. Anson, Sir F. H. Jeune, Lord 
Lansdowne, Sir Arthur Godley, Andrew 
Lang, Professor W. Wallace, Professor Caird, 
Lord Milner, Sir G. Baden-Powell, and 
many others. It was hia delight to have 
some of theso pupil friends at the master’s 
lodge for Sunday, where he also brought 
together, whenever he could, some of the 
most distinguished men of his time. Such 
were Lowell, W. W. Goodwin, 0. Wendell 
Holmes, Huxley, M. Arnold, Turgenieff, 
Sioivning, Fronde, H. M, Stanley, Dr. 
Mortineau, G, Hliot, Renan, Buskin. As a 
host he was most careful and solioitous of 
the comfort of his guests, but in his conver- 
sation he was often reserved. A competent 
judge wrote of him ; ‘ A disciple of Socrates 
he valued speech more highly than any 
other gift, yet he was always hampered by 
a conscious imperfection and by a difficulty 
in sustaining and developing bis thoughts in 
society. , , . He was seldom more than 
the third party intervening ’ (J. D. Bosuiis, 
see Life, li. 167). In a tete-A-tSte conver- 
sation he was often perversely silent, and 
gaps were obnost painful. But with one or 


two congenial friends he would talk unre- 
mittingly till midnight, and even in hie 
serious illness ho insist ed on coming down to 
breakfast that he ‘ might have a little cheer- 
ful conversation.’ lie loved to tell stories 
and to have them told to him, or to discuss 
subjects in which ho had an interest, in the 
hope of gaining clearer insight, He bad 
a wonderful power of fixing a discuesion in 
a phrase ; ' Respectability is a great foe to 
religion,’ he said at the dose of a discussion 
on chapel and chm’oh; ‘The practice of 
divineanas permanently lowered the standard 
of truth ’ was his sex ere sentence on theo- 
logical criticism. In hia letters to fi^iends 
he felt ahle to pour himself out with less re- 
straint than in converaation, and here we 
often find him at his host, light-hesrted, 
cheerful, amusing, and devoted to his friends, 
endeavouring to comfort them in distress 
or bereavement, and to help them in diffi- 
culty. 

Jowett formedne school, and was not the 
loador of a party in religion or philosophy, 
A leader in the church he could not be after 
the publication of bis ‘St, Paul,’ and he 
never wished to leave the church for any 
form of nonconformity, His critical in- 
stincts led him in one direction, his re- 
li^ouB feeling drew him in another. Thus 
hiB speculations led him to ‘ irreconcilable 
contrasts’ (Lesoip SiEBUiar, op. cit. ii. 
141), hut be did not ' pretend that such con- 
trasts did not exist ; ’ it was because he 
pointed them out with unusual force and 
freedom that he was regarded as heretical. 
In philosophy he was content to be critical 
(see above) ; he saw that one philosophy 
had always been succeeded by another, and 
the loader of to-day was forgotten to- 
morrow ; each therefore, be concluded, had 
grasped part of the truth, but not the 
whole truth. Hie speculations ended in 
compromise, and thus, here also, he was 
unfitted to be a leader. For himself he 
had almost a honor of falling under one set 
of ideas to the exclusion of others. ‘He 
stood at the parting of many ways,’ and 
wrote ‘ No thoroughfare ’upon them all, says 
Mr. Stephen, severely hut not unjustly (loo. 
cit. p. 143) ; and after all, in doing so, 
Jowett only went a step beyond the ^ilo- 
sopher who condemns ml systems but his 
own. Yet indirectly he left bis mark even 
on philosophy. By him his pupil T. H. 
Green was stimulated to the study of Hegel, 
and no infiuence has been greater in Oxford 
for the last thirty years than Green’s, But 
the chief traces of Jowett’s influence wfil he 
found in other spheres. His essays and 
translations must secure him a high place 
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among the ■writers of his time, and in every 
iuatory of English education iii tlio second 
half o^ the nineleonth century ho wi II occupy 
a prominent plnco. 

'I’Jie following is a list of Jowott’s works : 
1. ‘ yt. Paul’s Enisth's to the Tliossnlonians, 
Galatians, and liomnna,’ 2 vols. 1866 ; 2nd 
edit. 1869. 2. ‘ Easoy on t ho Tntorprotaf ion 
of Scripture,’ in ‘Essaw and Reviews,’ 1860. 
8. ‘The Rinloguos of Plato,’ translated into 
English, with Analyses and Introductions, 
4 vols. 1871; 2nd edit. 6 vols. 1876; 8rd 
odit.5vol8.1S‘.i2. ('I’hn'l’iopuhlic,’ published 
separately, 1888.) 4. ‘ 'i'huoy didos,’ trans- 
Ittteri into English, with Introduction, Notes, 
&o, 2 vols. 1881 { 2nd edit. 1000. 6, Aris- 
totle’s ‘ Polities,’ translated into English, 
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with Introduction, Notes7&r9'ir7:r 
6. Plato’8‘Repuhlio,’T6xtandNoh«^i^®‘ 

and Campbell), 8 vols. 1894 7 


liOtlevs, 1800; Jtonjanitn Jowott Ma'itBi.nfrV 

liol Ooll., L. A. ToiUaehofiaosV ^ 

Life ef Doan Stanley, by E. i Si 

Swinbm-no’s Studies in Prose and Poto ««: 
Mie St nphon’s Studios of n Biogrnnhm Sir 
nrtielo in the Jewish aimrterly, W ChA a 
Montolloro, lammry 1000 ; peiaonal knovUg,] 
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KAY, flra EDIVABT) EEENEZEIl Ho dind at his town house, 37 Hyde ParV 
(1822-1897), judge, fourth son of Robert Gardeua, on 10 March 1807. HMremsins 
ICay of Hriioksliaw, Biinr, linncasbiro, by wore ini erred (23 Miiroh) in the cbuicbyiid 
niumali, danghtiir of .lainos Phillips of at Rrockdish, near Scole, Norfolk, inwliicli 
Rirminghoni Icf. IvAV-Hiium-mvoiwir, Srii pvish his soot, Thorpe Abhotts.wasaitintR 
Jamijhj and Kav, Josiipit], was born on lie married, on 2 April 1860, Mary V^ace 
2 July 1822. Uo was eduonlod at Trinity («?. 1881)), youngest daughter of Dr. 'Willimi 
Oollo^u, Oamhvidgu, where ho giwliialpd Pronch, maslor (1820-40) of Jesns OolW 
R.A. in 1844, and prncpedod M.A. in J8-17. Onmbridgo, by whom he left issue two diAi 
lie was admitted on 22 April 18-14 student tors. In her inomory Kay founded sa^ 
at Lincoln's fiiu, whore ho was called to tlio divinity soholarahips at Jesus OoUbm. 
bar on 8 .Tune 1847, and oloctod bonohor on Kay was author of ‘ Reports of Oases od- 
11 Jan. 1807, and treasurer in 1888. Liko judged in the High Court of Ohanesrybefere 
Lord lllaeklnivn and sorao other ominenl Sir ■Williom Pago Wood, Knight, Viee- 
jiidges, it was in the capaoity of a reporter cluincollor, 1863-4,’ London, 1864, Bro, 
that Kay loarnod his law (sco infra), and it continnod in conjunction with ileray P. 
was but slowly that by dint rntlioc of in- Vaiighan Jolmsnu to the oloss of the yew 
duslvy and persovcranco than hrilliiineo ho 1868 s in nil 6 volumes. 8vo. 
nciiiiirod one of the Invgeat practicos ovw [Ofad. Oant. ; Poster’s Mon at the Bar ; Ha. 
poMscased hy a stull-gownamnu. lie took ynn Adm. Eog.; Law List, 184S, 1887, 

Bilk in I 8 I 1 II, and nflor onioymg a prolonged 1SC8; Times, 17 March 1897; Law Joam, 20 and 
load in ViCH-chiineellor Bacon’s court j eon- 27 Mnivli 1897; Ann. Bog. 1897, ii. 146; 
lined liispraotioo to tlio House of Lords and Vonity Pair, 28 Aug. 1880, 7. Tan. 1888; TOle- 
privy council (1878). (In tlio rctiroinent of hull llov. 27 Maruli 1807 ; Man and Women of 
Vicc-oliaiioollor Alaliiis in 1881, Kay was the Time, 1896; Diicke's Peerage, 1896 ; Lav 
appiiintcd (JiO March) justice of tlio liigh Reports, Appeal Coses, 1891, Memoranda.) 
nourl, (ehancery division) and knighted J.M.R 

(2 May), Tie proved n strong judgo, a KEELEY, Mbs. MARY ANN (1805?- 
Bworn foe to lucrativo ahusos and dilatory 1800), actress, whoso maiden luune ^ 
iiroooedhifts, and as competent on circuit ns Gowar(1,was horn in Orwell Street, Ipswiii, 
in chnmliors. On 10 Nov. 1890 ho sue- on 22 Nov. 1806 or 1800. After acting in 
coodod Sir TIonry Cot, ton [q. v. Suppl .) as lord- N orwieh, York, and other country towns, she 
justice of apuniil. Ilia toniiro of this ofiloo inado her first appearance in London as Miss 
was abriilgod by a painful disordor which, Qownrd, playing nt the Lyceum, 2 JuN 1826, 
after fvciiutmlly laying him aside, comjicllcd Hosina in the oporaof that name, anuLittle 
his retiromi'ut at tlio cominencmuont of I’icklo in tho ‘ Spoiled Child,’ Here and at 
Hilary term 18f)7— not, Iiowovor, before ho OovontnnrdonshoraotRoberlKeeloyrq.'^Ji 
liad given proof of imnsiial independence whoraslioninn’icdintheeummoroflbSB. On 
of mind, 28 Oct. 1 826 Miss Goward made, ns Maiga- 
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Mtta in ‘ No Song, No Supper,’ her first appear- 
ftuceat Oovent Garden, Her name appears 
to Sophia in the ‘Road to Enin,’ Norah in 
'Notah, or the Girl of Erin,’ Matilda in 
‘Three Deep,’ Lucette in ‘ Shepherd’s Boy,’ 
end very many parts, original and other. 
In 1834 she -was a comic support of the 
Adelphi, -where in November 1838 she made 
a great success as Smike; and in 1839 one 
still greater os Jock Sheppard, With Mac- 
ready at Drury Lane in 1842 she rfayed Ne- 
risso, Audrey, Mrs, Placid in Mra,Inohbald*s 
'Every one has his Fault,’ and Polly PaU- 
mell in Jerrold's ‘ Prisoner of War,’ ^For 
ker share in the management of various 
theatres, for many of her characters, and for 
her family, see art, Eobebt: BjcEtEr). Mrs. 
Peerybingle, Clement Newcome, Maud in 
the ‘ Wife’s Secret,’ Jane in ‘ Wild Oats,’ 
Eosemarj in the ‘ Catspaw,’ Maria in ‘ ^elft h 
Night,’ m which she was seen at different 
theatres, were so many triumphs, Betty 
Martin in an adaptation so named of ‘ Le 
Chapeau do I’Horloger' of Madame Emile de 
Girardin, in -which she was seen at the 
AdelpM (8 March ISSSI, was a comic master- 

5 iece, As much may he said for her Mary 
one February 1860) in Moore’s ‘That 
Blesied Baby^’ and Frank Oatlands in ‘A 
Cure for the Haartaeho.’ Betsy Baker, Dame 
Quickly, Mrs, Page, and Mias Prue in ‘Love 
for Love,’ must Mso be mentioned. When, 
indeed, Mrs. Neeley in 1860 followed her 
husband into retirement, it was -with the 
reputation of the finest comedian in her line 
of modern days. Her last professional ap- 
pearance was at the Lyceum in 1869 os 
Hector in Brough's burlesque, ‘The Siege 
of ’Troy.’ She came frequently for benefits 
before the public in her dd parts, and often 
delivered addresses by her friend, Mr. Joseph 
Ashbjr Sterry, and others. On 22 Nov. 1895 
her nmetioth birlhdav was celobrated at the 
Lyceum by a miscellaneous entertainment, 
in which many leading actors took part. She 
preserved to the last an unconquerable viva- 
city. Mrs. Neeley died on 12 March 1899 
at 10 Pelham Crescent, Brompton, the house 
in which thirty years previously her husband 
breathed his lost. In her latest years she was 
idted and caressed beyond the wont of woman- 
hood by almost aU people from Queen Vic- 
toria downwards, and her funeral ot Bromp- 
ton cemetery on 10 March was almost a public 
ceremonial. Her daughter, Louisa Ma^, 
married Montagu Stephen Williams [q. v. J 
[Personal knowledge; Genest’s Account of 
the English Stage ; Scott and Howard’s Blan- 
chard ; Dramatic and Musical Review ; Pascoe’s 
Biamatio List ; HoUingshe.id’s Gaiety Chroni- 
cles; Marston’s Our Recent Actors; Montagu i 
VOL. ixil. — SUP, 


■Williams’s Loaves of a life, 1890; Planchd’a 
Recollections; Men andlVomen of tbe Time, 
14th ed. ; Era, 18 March 1899; Athenaeum, 
18 March 1889.] J, K. 

KEMBLE, FRANCES ANNE, after- 
wards Mbs, Butlbe, generally known as 
Fahby Kembib (1809-1893), actress and 
writer, the daughter of CharlesKemble[q.v.] 
and Marie ThdiAse Kemble [q. v.], was born in 
Newman Street, London, on 27 Nov. 1809, 
and educated principally in France. 'When 
her father’s management of Covent Garden 
was m extremis she made her first appear- 
ance on the stage on 5 Oct. 1SS9 as ^liet 
to her father’s Mercutio and the Lady Capu- 
let of her mother, who returned to the stage 
after a long absence. Fanny Kemble’s suc- 
cess was overwhelming. She appeared on 
9 Dec. as Bclvidera in ‘ Venice Preserved ; ’ 
on 18 Jan, ISSOasEuphasiainthe ‘ Grecian 
Daughter ; ’ on 26 Feb. as Mrs. Beverley in 
tbe ‘ Gamester ; ’ on 28 April as Isabella in 
the piece so named; and on 28 May as Lady 
Townley in the ‘Provoked Husband.’ So 
profitable were her appeacance.s that 13,0007. 
of debt were wiped on tbe theatre. H the 
following season she was seen as Mrs. Hal- 
ler in the ‘Stranger,’ Calista in the ‘Fair 
Penitent,’ Juliana in the ‘Honeymoon,’ 
Lady Macbeth, Portia, Beatrice, and Con- 
stance. ^ In 1883 she was the first Louise de 
Savoie in her own ‘ Fronms the First,’ which 
was not a success; the first Duchess of 
Guise in an adaptation of the ‘ Henri III ’ 
of Dumas, which was a failure ; and the 
first JuUa in Knowles's ‘Hunchback,’ In 
the autunm she accompanied her father to 
America, appearing on 18 Sept, at the Park 
theatre, New York, as Bianca in ‘ Fazio,’ a 
part she repeated in Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. On 7 Jan. 1834 she married Pierce 
Butler, a southern planter, whom in 1848 
she divorced (he died in 1807). On 10 Feb. 
1847, at Manchester, she reappeared on the 
stage as Julia, which with Xady Teazle, 
Mariana, and Queen Katherine, she repeated 
at Liverpool. LiMay she reappeared in Lon- 
don, playing at the PrincessB with "William 
Creswick [q. v. Suppl.] After a short visit to 
America ^e began in April 1848 a series of 
Shakespearean readings at "Willis’s rooms. 
In October 1849 at Sansom Street hall, 
Philadelphia, she gave a reading from ‘King 
John.’ Resuming her maiden name she re- 
tired for twenty years to Lennox, Massa- 
chusetts, reappearing in 1868 as a reader 
at Steinway hall. New York. In 1873 she 
resided near Philadelphia, and in 1877-8 
returned to England, dying at 86 Gloucester 
Place, London, the residence of her son- 
in-law, the Rev. Canon Leigh, on 16 Jan,. 
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1893 ; she was buried ou the 20lh at Xeusal 
Gteeea, 

Fanny Kemble had a spnrlflint,, oauoy, and 
rather bowtorous individiiahtv, and seems 
to have had a siring of elderly admirers of 
distinction. Hogers, Macaulnv, Sidney 
Smith, and other literary men of the epoch 
gave her incessant homuge, and memoirs of 
the early part of the century are full of her, 
Bighty-flve letters addressed to her by Ed- 
ward Fitzfierald lief ween 1871 and 1883 were 
priuteJ in ‘ Temple Bar,’ and with the addi- 
tion of nineteeuletters were issued aeparately 
in 1805. 'Wilson, in the * Noetes,’ crodiiod 
her with genius, and assigned her, as did 
others, a pace near her aunt, Mrs. Siddons. 
Scott and Moore placed her on a lower plane. 
Longfellow was completely under licr spell. 
Judge Haliburton spoke of her ‘ cleverness 
and audacity, roflnemeut and conriieness, 
modesty and bounce, pretty humility and 
prettier arrogance.' Leigh llunt could not 
be won to faith in her. hi acready soid, with 
some justice, that she was ignorant of the 
very rudiments of her art, but made amends, 
declaring that ' she is one of the most re- 
markable women of the present day.’ Lowes 
called her readings ‘ an intellectual delight.’ 

Her chief literary productions wore: 
‘Francis the First,’ 1832 j 'The Star of 
Seyille,’ a drama, 1837; ‘Poems,’ Phila- 
delphia, 1844) ‘A Year of Consolation’ 
(travels in Italy), 1847 ) ‘ Plays,’ 1863, 
including ‘An English Tragedy,’ ‘Mary 
Stuart,’ translated from Schiller, and ‘Made- 
moiselle de Belle-Isle,’ translated from 
Dumas ) ' Christmas Tree and other Tales,’ 
from the Cermam 1866 ) ‘ Notes on some 
of Shakespeare's Plays,’ 1882 j ‘ Far Away 
and Long Ago,’ 1889. 

Her automographical works consist of: 
1. ‘ Journal of F. A. Butler,’ 1836, reprinted 
apparently as ‘Journal of a llesidence in 
America.' 2. ‘ Journal of a Besidence on a 
Georgian Plantation,’ 1863. S. * Bocord of a 
Ghlhood,’ 1878. 4. ‘ Becorde of Later Life,’ 
1882. 6. ‘Further Becords,’ 1891. Those 
works are bright and animated, hut caused 
some offence in certain circlee by the views 
they expressed as to the theatrical profession, 
which she joined with reluotance. Cne or 
two works bearing on slavery were extracted 
from her early journal, and pnhlishod sepa- 
rately. 

A charming portrait by Sir Thomas Law- 
' reuce, showing her, as sue said, ' like what 
those who love me have sometimes seen me,’ 
has been often reproduced. Another beauti- 
ful portrait by Sully, formerly in the posses- 
sion of the lion. Mrs. Leigh, has been en- 
graved by J. G. Stodort, 


[Books cited) Qeuest’s Account of tli.TvT 
hsh Stage; Claik Eussoll's RepMsenta^t^! 
Actors , IVhjto’s Actors of the Century 
and Queries, 7tb ser. li. 150; PdBcoe’s 
mdtieList; Pollock's Macready; Mme.Cia"?; 
Jeim. s^e do F. Kemble ; Letters ot EdvaJ 
l-it/Gor.i dlo F.mny Kemble, 1806; Thatn,ai 
limes, vol. 11 .; Dramatic and Musical Eevi™ 
vol. n. ; Tbodtre, vol. xii March 1803 Le 4 
Bunt’s Dramatic Essays, Lewes's Dromf" 
I'^siys] 

KENNEDY, VANS (1784-1846), majQ^ 
general, banskrit and Persian seholai 
born at Pinmore in the pariah of Ayr, Scot- 
land. lie belonged to an old Awshke 
family, and was connected with the houses 
of Cnssilis and Eglintoun. His father was 
llobert Kennedy of Pinmore, and his mother 
Bohina, daughter of John Vans of Barnbar- 
Tooh, AVigtownshire, who on marrying his 
cousin assumed the name of Agnew. Eoheit 
Kennedy was ruined by the failure of the 
A 3 'r bank, and had to sell Pinmore and re- 
tire to Edinburgh, where he died in 1790, 
Tho care of his numerous children then 
devolved ou the widow, who was a woman 
of gi’eat worth and abUity. Major-general 
Kennedy was her youngest son, and one of 
hie Bisters was Grace Kennedy [q. v.] 
Kennedy was educated at Edinburgh, 
at Berkhamsted, and finally at Monmouth, 
and woe noted in youth for his studious 
habits. On the completion of his fourteenth 
year he returned to Edinburgh, and, Mng 
obtained a cadetship, he sailed for Bombay 
in 1800. Shortly otter his arrival he was 
employed with his corps, the let battalion 
of the 2ud grenadiers, against tbs people 
of the Malabar district, and received a wound 
in his neck, from tho effects of which he 
suffered all his life. In 1807 he became 
Persian interpreter to the Peshwa’s sub- 
sidiary force at Sirur, then commanded by 
the Colonel W. Wnllaoe (d, 1809) who, 
according to the ‘Imperial Gazetteer of In- 
dia,’ is still worBhip]^ed as a saint by the 
Hindus. While at Sirur Kennedy had £»• 
quent opportunities of meeting Sir Baiiy 
Close and Sir James Mackintosh, both of 
whom greatly admired him. In 1817 he 
was appointed judge-advocate-geneialtcthe 
Bombay army, and on 80 Sept, of the aaine 

S ear he contributed a paper on Persian 
terature to the Literary Society of Bombay. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, who described 
Kennedy as tho most learned man of his 
acquaintance, gave him the appointment 01 
Maratha and Gujrati translator of the regu- 
lations of government, but tbe post was 
abolished a few mouths after Elphin^one’s 
retirement. He held the office of judge- 
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^j^^^e-generfll till 183C, ■wlien lie was from Captain Edward Boxer of the JEIussai", 
ILoved by Sir John Keane. After that ha was tried by Sir Charles Napier on board 
iras appointed oriental translator to the the Galatea in 18S1, and was recommended 
^fj^ent, and he held this olHce till his to the admiralty, to which body Kennish 
jjgtii, . olso submitted a theodolite of his invention. 

JieBnedywas throughout life a student, Li June 1832 he received the gold Isis medal 
jadhe seems to have belonged to the twe from the Society of Arts. He published his 
of the recluse and self-denying soholor. lie essay, _ on concentrating a ship’s broadside, in 
ij described as working sixteen hours a day, 1887 in a handsome quarto, with nineteen 
aad as spentog all hie money on _ manu- plates, and subsequently he served upon the 
jjnpts and munshioe, and in_ relieving the men-of-war Tribune and Donegal in the 
^ts of others. Uo contributed eeveral Mediterranean and in the Channel, But 
njpeis to the Bombay branch of the Boyol he felt that he had received no encourogc- 
^tic Sooiety, and in 1824 he puhliehed uieut fiom the admiralty at all commen- 
ot Sombay a Maratha dictionary. In 1828 surate with the labour and money that he 
he published in London a quarto volume had expended upon his essay, and he left 
entitled 'Eesearohes into tho Origin and the navy in or about 1841. Three years 
Affinity of the Principal Liiugunges of Asia later he published in London ‘ Mona’s Isle 
and Europe,’ and in 1831 he followed this and other Poems’ (1844, SvOj a scai-co 
up by another quarto entitlod ‘ llesoui'ches volume), with a long subscription list of 
into the Nature and Afliiiily of Ancient naval men. Some ot the local pieces, such 
and Hindu Mythology,’ Both these works as ‘ The Ourraghs of Lezayro,’ more espe- 
arliibit much learning and vigorous and cially those in ballad metre, have merit, aud 
mdepeadent thinking, but are now nearly the hook is a mine of Monx folk-lore. Dis- 
oWete. The first seems to he the more appointed at the limited circulation of his 
raluable of the two, and contiims some in- fame, Kennish went over to Ancerica, become 
teresting notes, e.g. that at p. 182 on tlio attached to the United States admiralty, for 
unmW of Arabic words in the Shahnauia. wliioh body he made a sutvot of the Isthmus 
Kennedy also wrote hvu letters on the ofPanama,anddiedatNewyorkonl0March 
Piitanna, and had a controversy with Horace 1802, at the age of sixty-three. 

Hayman Wilson [q, v.] and Sir rHarrison’s Bibliotheca MononeiB (Manx Soo ), 

Champney Ilaughtou [q, v.] He published 2nd edit, 1876, p. 186 ; Kennish’s Works in 
at Bombay in 1882 a work on military law, Brit. Mneeum LiWy; note kindly ftmiehed 
of which a second edition appeared in 1847. by Mr. K. Cortell Cowell.] T. S. 

He died at Bombay on 29 Deo. 1846, aud 

nee buried at the cud European cemetery at KEPPEL, WnjLIAMOOUTTS,Beveuth 

Book-Bay. Eajsi oy AtBUMiZitu and VisoouMi Buni 

[Biographical Memoir W James Bird, Secre- (1832-1804), born in London on 16 April 
tity Bombay briiueh B,A.B. ; Journal of 1832, was eldest son of George Thomas 
B.B.B.A.S. ii, 430, Bombay, 1848, and N. V, Keppel, sixth earl of Albemarle fq. T.], by 
Handhk’s edition of the TiMnsactions of tbe his wife Busan, third daughter of Sir Coutts 
Literary Society of Bombay, Bombay, 1877, Trotter, bort. Throughout the greater part 
ml. i. p, XV ; Preface to Graco Kennedy's Col- <jf his life he was known as Visoount Bury, 
lictcd Works, Edinburgh, 1827.] H. B-b. his father’s second title. Ho was educated 
KENNISH or KINNISH, WILLIAM at Eton, and in 1843, when eleven years 
(17M-1862), Manx poet, son of Thomas old, was gazetted ensign and Heutenont in 
Kennish by his wife, Margaret (Kadoliffe), the forty-third regiment. In 1849 he became 
was baptised at Kirk Maughold, Isle of Man, lieutenant in the Scots guards, and during 
on 24 Feb. 1709. Of humble parentage, ho 1860-1 he was private seei'etary to Lord 
was reared ae a plonghboy, hut in 1821 John Hussell. In 1862 he went out _ to 
entered the navy as a common seaman, India ae aide-de-camp to_ Lord Frederick 
learned English of his messmates, having Fitzclorenoe, commander-in-chief at Bom- 
previously known only his native dialect, bay. _ In the foUowii^ year he come homo 
and rose to he a warrant oiUcov. He was on sick leave, retired mim the army, aud 
ship's carpenter on the Ilusear, hearing the in December 1864 went out^ to Canada as 
flag of Sir Charles Ogle upon the North superintendent of Indian affairs for Canada, 
i^erioan station, 1829-80, and while sta- He utUisedthe knowledge gained in Canada 
tioned at Halifax devised a pW for conceu- in his 'Exodus of the Western Nations’ 
trating a ship’s broadside with greater effect (London, 1806, 2 vols. 8yo). This is really 
than hitherto attempt ud upon a given mark, a history of North America, with particular 
Hia plan, which met with encouragement reference to Canada. Bury believed that 

8o2 
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the ultimate separation of England and 
Canada was inevitable, and was anxious 
that the separation, when it came, should 
be effected peaceably. 

After his return to England he was, on 
30 March 1867, elected to parliament for 
Norwich in the liberal interest. He was 
re-elected on 29 April 1859, and again on 
28 June following on his appointment by 
Lord Palmerston to the post of treasurer of 
the household. His election was, however, 
declared void, and on 1 Deo. 1860 he was 
returned for Wick burghs. lie stood for 
Dover at the general election of 1865, but 
was defeated, and he ceased to be treasurer 
of the household in 1866, when the con- 
servatives came into power. On 17 Nov. 
1808 he was returned ior Derwick. In 187 J 
he was defeated for Berwick, and in 1875 
for Stroud. Ha now became a conservative, 
and on 6 Sept. 1876 was raised to the 
peerage during his father’s lifetime as Baron 
Ashford. From March 1878 to April 1880 
he was under-secretary at war under Boa- 
consfield, and in 1885-6 he held the same 
office under Lord Salisbury. On Easier 
Sunday 1879 he was received into the 
Bomau catholic church. He succeeded his 
father as seventh earl of Albemarle on 
21 Feb. 1891, and died on 28 Auj[. 1894, 
being buried on the 31st at the family sent, 
Quiddenham, NorfoUc. lie married on 
16 Nov. 1865, at Duudrum, Canada, Sophia 
Mary, second daughter of Sir Allan Napier 
MacNab [q. v.l, premier of Canada. By bar 
he had issue tuee sons and seven daughters. 
The eldest son, Arnold Allan Ceoil, became 
eighth earl of Albemarle. 

Albemarle, who was created K.O.M.G. in 
1870, was an enthusiastic volunteer. He 
was made lieutenant-colonel of the civil 
service riflo volunteers in 1800, volunteer 
aide-de-camp to the queen in 1881, and 
published ‘Suggestions for an Uniform Code 
of Standing Orders on the Organisation and 
Interior Economy of Volunteer Corps ' 
(London, 1860, 12mo). He was also author 
of ‘The Einderpest treated by Homoeopathy 
in South Holland,’ 1866, 8vo, and with 
Mr. G. Lacy Hillier of ‘Cycling,’ in ^0 
‘Badminton Library’ (London, 1887, 8vo), 
which reached a fifth edition in 1896. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. ; O. B. 0[oknyno]’s 
Complete Peerage; Burke’s Peerage, 1900; 
Army Lists, 1848-61 ; Men of the Time, 1891, 
s.v. ‘Bury;’ Times, 29 Ang. 1891; Tablet, 
1 Sept. 1891; Official Beturn of Mombers of 
Porliamonl.] A. F. P. 

KEB, JOHN (d, 1741), Latin poet, was 
born at Dunblano, Perthshire. lie was for 
a time schoolmaster at Orieffi, and about 


1710, after examination by mini-iterTTi^j 
professors, became a master in thellovnlTr;!? 

Sebool, Edinburgh. In 1717 he SsT 

pointed professor of Greek in Kins’s Oniia ^ 
Aberdeen, being the first speffiSfe 
the subject theie (Sfat.AceLnt 
xxi. 82). It is significant 
have secured this post when bis political 0^ 
clmties aro remembered, as well as his at 
miration for the uncompromising kcobite' 
Archibald Pitcairne [q. v.] On 2 Oct 1781 
Ker succeeded Adam Watt in the Latin 
chair at Edinburgh University. Here he 
studied law, associating again with friends 
of high school days, and became exceed- 
ingly popular (Chalmers, life of 
man, p. 98). He had a distinct influence in 
reviving exact Latin scholarship in Scot- 
land. As a professor he oommonded the 
respect of his students, although somewhat 
weakly deferential towards live lords when 
they happened to be members of his claPL 
But, says Dr. Alexander Carlyle of Invereek 
who notes this foible, he ‘ was very mucli 
master of his business ’ {,Auiobiography of 
the liev. Br, Alexander Carlyle, p. 31). He 
died at Edinburgh in November 1741. 

About 1726 Ker published hU Latin 
poem, ‘Doimides’ (those of the Don), cele- 
brating illustrious alumni of Aberdeen. 
In 1727 appeared his paraphrase of the Song 
of Solomon, ‘ Oantici Solomonis Paraphrasis 
Gemiua.’ lie is also the author of memorial 
verses on Archibald Pitcairne, Sir William 
Scott (1674 P-1726) [q. v.], and others. Ho 
is represented, along with Arthur Johnston 
and other Latinists, in Lauder's ‘ Foetarum 
Scotorum Musm Saerm,’ 1739. The Latin 
ballad on the battle of Killiecraukie versified 
in English by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Cham- 
bers’s Journal,’ Ist ser. No. 48, is most pro- 
bably Kor’s (CnAMBEBS, Scottish Songsbefare 
Burns, p, 4^. 


[Bower’s History of the Hnivaraity of Edin- 
burgh, ii. 206-314 ; Hrant's Story of theUniver- 
sity of Edinburgh during its first Three Hnndred 
Years, ii. 818 ; appendix to Ershine’s Sermon on 
the Death of Bobortson the Historian, in Bis- 
couraes on several Occ,ieion8, i. 271.] T. B. 


KERB, NOEMAN (1834r-1899), phyai- 
oian, the eldest son of Alexander Kerr, a 
merchant, was born at Glasgow on 17 May 
18SA and was educated at the high school 
of that city. He snpported himself es^ a 
journalist on the staff of the ‘ Glasgow MmI' 
until he entered the university of Glasgow, 
where he graduated M.D. and O.M. in_lS61. 
He then sailed for a time as surgeon in the 
AUan Canadian mail steamers, and in 1874 he 
settled at St. John’s Wood in London, end 
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Itomulus Augustulus and that of Fredericli 
the Qreat. 

Schomberg Henry was educated at Glen- 
almond and Oxford, where he matriculated 
from New College on 20 Oct, 1861. He left 
the university without a degree, entered the 
diplomatic service, and was appointed attach6 
at Lisbon, lie was transferred in 1854 to 
Teheran, and thence in 1866 to Bagdad 
During the Persian war of 1867 he served 
as a volunteer on the staff of Sir J, Oulrom, 
by whom he was publicly thanked at the 
close of the campaign. He was afterwards 
attachd at Athens, and in 1862 was ap- 
pointed second secretary at Frankfort. In 
the same capacity he was removed in 18C6 
to Madrid, and thence in the same year to 
Vienna. Ho succeeded his elder brother, 
dieSociety for the Study and Cure of In- Williiim Schomberg Robert, as ninth mar- 
ebtiety. For many years he was chairman quis of Lothian, and fourth baron Ker of 
of the Inebriates Legislation Committee of Kersheiigh, Roxburghshire, on 4 July 1870, 
the British Medical Association, and he was and in right of the latter peerage took his 
rice-president of the Homos for Inebriates scat in the House of Lords on 80 March 
Association. He was senior consult ingphy- 1871. He moved, on 19 March 1874, the 
lician to the Dalrymplo Home for Inebriates address in answer to the queen’s speech, 
ctBickmausworlh, Hertfordshire. The Ine- and on 6 Aug. following took the oatns for 
hriatea Act of 1898 was largely the outcome the subordinate office of lord privy seal of 
of his labours. Scotland, wbich ho retained until death. 

He wrote i 1. ‘ On the Action of Aleo- lie was sworn of the privy council on 
holic Liquors in Health,’ London, 1876. 8 Feb. 1886, end in Lord Salisbury’s second 
2, ‘Mortality from intemperance,’ London, adminislrotion succeeded Mr. Arthur Bal- 
1879. 3. ‘Stimulants in workhouses,’ Lon- four as secretary for Scotland, and, as such, 
don, 1882. 4. ‘The Truth about Alcohol,’ ex-oflicio keeper of the gi-eat seel of Soot- 
Londou, 1886. 6. ‘ Inebriety, its AStiology, land and _ vice-president of the committee 
Pathology, Treatment, and Jurisprudence,’ of council for education in Scotland 
3rd cdS. London, 1894. Among many (11 March 1887). The sphere of his admi- 
ephemeral articles was his ‘ Alcoholism and nistrative duties was further enlarged hy a 
Ikng Habits ’ in the ‘ Twentieth Oonlnry statute of the some yeor (60 & 61 Viet. c. 
Practice of Medicine,’ 1896. 62). lie held office until the Ml of the 

administration in August 1802, during 
Avhich period he had cliargo of the measures 
of 1889 for the reform end re-endow- 
ment of the Scottish universities and the 
EEBB, SCHOMBERG HENRY, ninth reform of Scottish local government, and 
Mmams ov Lothian (1833-1900), diplo- several other measures nearly affooting 
matist and secretary of slate for Scotland, Scottish interests. He was a member of 
Kcond son of John William Robert, seventh the historical manuscripts commission, 
marquis of Lothian, by Lady Cecil Ohetwynd wos elected in 1877_ presicient of the Royal 
Talbot, only daughter of Charles, second Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and re- 
eatl Talbot, was born at Newbottle Abbey, ceived in 1882 the de^ce of LL.D. from 
near Dalkeith, on 2 Dec. 1888. Ills older the university of Edinburgh, of wbich ho 
brother, William Schomberg Robert Kerr, was lord rector in 1887-90. He was also 
bom on 12 Aug. 1882, succeeded as eighth vice-president of the Royal Scottish Geo- 
marquis of Lothian on his father’s death, graphical Society, and a member of the 
14 Nov. 1841, but himself died without govorning body of the Imperial Institute, 
iaaue on 4 July 1870. He bequeathed to He was elected K.T. in 1876, and a knight of 
Oxford University a sum of money for the grace of the order of St. John of Jerusalem 
foundation of the Marquis of Lothian’s in 1800; was colonel from 1878 to 1889, 
prize, which is of the annual value of 40/., and afterwards honorary colonel, of the 
and is awarded for an essay on some point 8rd battalion of the royal Scots regiment, 
in foreign history between the death of and oaptain-geuerol of the royal company 


[British Medical Journal, 1898, i. 1142; 
additional information kindly given by Mrs. 
Koiman Kerr.] D’A. F. 


rnT^inted a parochial medical officer of 
W Marylebone, a post he retained for 
twffltv-foar y®®”- Hastings on 

10 May 1899, and is buried at Paddington 
^PtMV. Willesden Lane. He was twice 
ilrried: first, in 1871, to Eleanor Georgina, 
jSiter of Mr. Edward Gibson of BaUln- 
Jetff Ireland, who died in 1892, leaving 
issue four daughters and a son; and, se- 
Modly, in 1894, to Edith Jane, daughter of 
Mr. Jasi®s Henderson of Belvidere Lodge, 

The advancement of temperance was the 
of Kerr’s life. He originated the 
Total Abstinence Society in connection with 
the university of Glasgow, was an early 
member of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
tlin fniiTiflur and first nresidsnt of 
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of aicliera from 1884 until Us death on 
1 7 Jan. 1900. 

He married, in 1866, Lady Victoria Alex- 
andrina Montagu Douglas Scott, second 
daughter of Walter Francis, fifth duke of 
Buccleugh, hy whom he had three eons 
and five daughters. His third son, Ephert 
Schomberg,lord Jedburgh, succeeded him as 
tenth marquis of Lothian. 

[Foster's Alumni Oson. 1716-1888; Irving's 
Book of Scotsmen; Ann. Eeg. 1857, ii. -t-ia; 
Lords' Jouin. ciii. 163 ; Hansard's Farl. Debates, 
3rd ser. cczviii-occlvi, 4th ser. i-lzzvi ; Haydn's 
Book of Dignities, ed. Ockerby ; Imperial Ealen- 
dar, 1877-93 ; Official Yearbook of the Learned 
Societies of G-reat Brit.iin and Ireland ; Statute 
Universitatis Oxon. ; Burke's Peerngo, 1900.1 

J. M. B. 

KETTLE, Sib RUPERT ALFRED 
(■1817-1894), advocate of arbitration in trade 
dismitcs, born at Birmingham on 0 Jan. 
1817, was the fifth son of Thomas F. Kettle 
of Suffolk Street, Birminaham, a glass- 
stainer, fancy button and military ornament 
maker, and gilder. The family was de- 
scended from Henri Quitel, a Huguenot of 
Milhaud or Millaii in Languedoc, who emi- 
grated to Birmingham on the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, and practised there the 
trade of glass-stainer. Rupert left Birming- 
ham early in life and was articled to Richara 
Fryer, a Wolverhampton attorney. Resolv- 
ing to qualify as a barrister, he entered the 
Middle Temple on 2 June 1843, was called 
to the bar on 6 June 1846, and soon obtained 
a large practice on the 0.\ford circuit. In 
1869 ne was appointed judge of the Worces- 
tershire county courts, and subsequently he 
acted as chairman of the standing committee 
for framing the rules for county courts. 
Kettle took the deepest interost in industrial 
matters, and was frequently called upon to 
arbitrate in disputes in the iron and coal 
trades. He was the first president of the 
Midland iron trade wages board, and used 
the infiuenco which this office gave him to 
persuade masters and men to accept arbitra- 
tion in their disputes. In 1864, after a 
strike in the buiiding trade at Wolverhamp- 
ton had lasted seventeen weeks. Kettle, on 
invitation from both sides, succeeded in 
arranging a settlement and ultimately in 
establishing at Wolverhampton a legally 
organised system of arbitration. The essen- 
tial principle of the new system was that if 
the delegates of the contending parties could 
not agree, an independent umpire should 
have power to make a final and legally 
binding award between them, 'The scheme 
proved so satisfactory that it was rapidly 
extended to other towns, eventually in- 


cluding a large part of the English buildin 
trade. Kettle formed similar boards in t!,' 
coal trade, the potteries, the Nottinahan 
lace trade, the handmade paper trade thp 
ironstone trade, and other staple trades o‘ 
the country. lie was oommoifiy styled th* 
‘ Prince of Arbitrators,’ and on 1 Dec 1850 
he was knighted ‘ for his public serviies In 
establishing a system of arbitration betweei 
employers and employed.’ In 1890 the post 
master-general, Henry Cecil Eaikes rq%''i 
consulted Kettle during the strike 3'tiip 
post-office employds. 

On 24 Nov. 1882 Kettle was elected a 
bencher of the Middle Temple. He ws? 
one of the senior magistrates and a deputy, 
lieutenant of Staifordshirc, and he wasnss^ 
taut chairman of quarter sessions from 18C8 
to 1801. He was an artist of some abilitj 
and several of his pictures were publiclt 
exhibited. In 1893 he resigned his Mee of 
county court judge, finding that his labours 
in connection with arbitration occupied the 
greater part of his time. He died at bis 
residence, Merridale, Wolverhampton, on 
6 Oct 1894, and was buried on 9 Oct. in 
the Wolvorbampton cemetery. On 18 Dee. 
1861 be married Mary (d 18 July 1884), 
only child and heiress of William Cooke oi 
Merridale. By her he left issue. 

Kettle was the author of: 1. 'A Note on 
Rating to the Poor ... for Umproductive 
Lttnd,° London, 1866, 8vo. 3. 'Striltesand 
Arbitrations,’ London, 1860, 8vo. 3. ‘ School 
Board Powers and School Board Duties' 
1871. 4. ' Masters and Men,’ London, 1871, 
8vo. 6. 'Boards of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration between Employers and Employed,' 
1871, 6, ‘ Suggestions for diminishmg the 
Numher nf Imprisonments,’ 1876. 7. 'The 
Church in relation to Trades Unions,’ 1877. 


[Wolverhampton Chronicle, 10 Oct. 1891, 
Burke’s Landuu Gentry, 1804; Simms's Biblio- 
theca Stafford. 1894 ; Foster's Men at the Bar. 
1835; Biograph, 1880, iv. 487-8; Men and 
Women of the Time, 1898; Jeans's Oonciliation 
and Arbitration in Labour Disputes, 1804, p. 
93.] E. I. C. 

KETTLEWELL, SAMUEL (1823-1803), 
theological writer, born on 81 March 1822, 
was son of the Rev. William Kettlewell, 
rector of Kirkheaton, near Huddersfield, and 
his wife, Mai^ Midgeley. He was educated 
at Durham University, where he graduoted 
as a licentiate of theology in 1848. He was 
ordained deacon in the same year, and priest 
in 1849 by the bishop of Ripen. He then 
became a curate at Leeds under ‘Walter 
Farqiihar Hook [q. v.], end in 1861 he was 
appointed vicar of St. Mark's, Leeds. This, 
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in 1870 
He had 
Gospel 
t.l878), 
rish dis- 
A. Short 

iccouec 01 too *voland,* 

md I Eights and Liberties of the Ohurch’ 
Mix London, 1860, 8vo). His energies 
were now mainly devoted to his worlt on 
m offas AKernpis, and in 1877 lie published 
fTiie Authorship of the “ He Imitatione 
/aristi’” (London, 8vo)i this was followed 
in 1882 by ‘Thomas ii Kempis and tho 
Biotliers of Common Life’ (London, 2 ^oU. 
Sroj 2nd edit. 1881). These two books were 
tie fruit of much research in Enffland, Ilol- 
[tnd and Belgium. Kettlewell maintains 
the usually accepted authorship of fhe ‘De 
Imitatione,’ and collects all that is known 
about the life of Thomas Ji Kempis. In 
1888 ^ published "The Basis of True 
Christian Unilr ' (London, 9 vols. 8vo),and 
mi892 a translnlion of tlio ‘ Do Imital lono.’ 
He had received the Lambeth M. A. m 1800, 
and in 1892, in recognition of his work, he 
rros granted the Lambeth D.D., the queon 
countersigning his diploma. lie died at his 
residence, Kesselvillo, Eastbourne, rvhither 
he retired in 1870, on 2 Nov. 1 89.3 j ho was 
twice married, and his widow survived him. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. j CrocMord’s 
Clerical Directory, 1891 1 Enslbortrno Ohro- 
nicle, 6 Ifov. 1893 1 Timos, 21 Nov. 1893 j 
Cusedian, 8 Nor. 1893; privatu inlbrmfitiiiii.] 


rr^inoumbenoy, he resigned i 
L devote Wmself to literary work. 
Jreadv published a 'Catechism on 

SMZwLondon,1861,8vo; Srdedr 


KEUX, JOHN HENEY lb (1812-] «9C}, 
esgraver, [See Lb Kbttx.] 

KBYMER or KBYMOR, JOHN (/. 
1610-1620), economic writer, is said to liavo 
written as early as 1001 his ‘ Ubservutions 
upon the Dutoh Fishing,’ which was fii'st 
published by Sir Edward Ford in ICO I 
(London, 4to). Koymor had no praolioal 
howledgeof the flsherios, being 'nltogothor 
usaTperimented in such business’ (Gbivilb- 
Miir, H'ay to W£9i Wealth, 1014, ji. 3); he 
collected liis notes from conversation with 


James T, on the importance of enoouraging 
manufaclures in England and increasing 
commerce by reducing customs, is extant 
in tbe Record OlRce (State Papers, Dom. 
James I, cxviii. 114). The latter suggestion 
was much in advance of the age, but on 
20 Dec. 1622 Prince Charles, John WUlinms, 
bishop of Lincoln and Budtingham, were 
joined with others in a commission ‘ to hear 
the propositions of John Keymer, and con- 
sider whether they will tend to the good of 
the King and the Oommon wealth, as is pre- 
tended’ (Cal. State Papers, Dom, 1619-22, 
p. 4C9). Nothing further seems to have 
been done in tho matter. 

[Editions of Keymei's book in Brit. Mus. 
Lilir. ; C.il. Still o I’.ipra, Dom, 1619-22; Gen- 
tleman’s IVay to IVin Wealth, 1014 ; Palgraye’s 
Diet, of Poliliml Economy, s.v. • Gentleman, 
Tobias.'] A F, P. 

KING, THOMAS (18S6-1888), prize- 
fighter, w'as horn in Silver Street, Stepney, 
on 14 Aiig, 183o, and ns a youth served 
before the mast both in the navy and in 
a trading vos^el. About 1838 he obtained 
a position ns foreman of labourers at the 
Victoria Docks, Ilis courage in disposing 
of a dock bully known as ‘ Brighton Bill ' 
commended him to the notice of the ex- 
champion, Jem Ward, who coached him 
with tho gloves at the George in Ratoliffe 
Highway. On 27 Nov. 1800, on the Kentish 
marshes, he met Tommy Truckle of Ports- 
mouth for 60/. a side, niiil defeated him in 
forty-nine rounds (sixty-two minutes). He 
was now taken in hand and trained by Nat 
Langham at the Feathers, Wandsworth, for 
a contest with William Evans (' Young 
Broorao’), to be followed, if successful, by a 
fight for the championship with Jem Mace, 
the finest boxer in England since the retire- 
ment of Sayers. Tho betting of two to one 
on King was justified by tbs event on 21 Oct. 
1861, alter a long fight interrupted by the 
police at the seventeenth round, hut resumed 
until fhe forty-third. The fight between 
the ‘Young Sailor,’ as King was called, and 
the ‘scientific’ Jem Mace of Norwich had 


MeimenlikeTobias Gentleman [q. v. Suppl.] 
imd others, with a view to sUmiilating Eiig^ 
M fishery, then almost a moiinpoly of the 
Dutch. His tract was translated into Gorman, 
and published in part xli. of the ‘ Diorium 
Europeeum,’ Frankfort, 1060, 4to; it was 
reissued in E^lieh in tho ‘Phenix’ [«'o] 
1707, vol. i., m ‘A Oolloction of choice 
Tracts,’ 1721, and in ‘ A small Oolleetion of 
valuable Tracts relating to tho Herring 
Fishery,' 1761. 

Another work by Keymor, addressed to 


] anotber issue, King being outclassed after 
- displaying the utmost pluck in a contest of 
B sLxty-eight minutes (28 Jan. 1862). A return 
1 , match, which excited much greater interest, 
u took place at Aldershot (26 Nov. 1802). The 
a hotting was seven to four on Mace, who had 
i] the best of the fighting, hut was knocked 
0 out by a single blow, a ‘terrifio crose-counter 
f on the left elieok,’ in tho nineteenth round, 
g In this battle of thirty-eight minutes King 
had shown himself a glutton for puuiehment, 
0 of a ' bottom ’ and endurance worthy of the 
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teat traditions of the ring. I^g now mar- 
ried and announced his intention of leaving 
the ring, thus acquiescing in the resumption 
of the oelt by Mace. Hut he was yet to 
champion England against America in the 
great fight with the ‘Benicia Boy,’ John 
Camel Heenan, the adversary of Sayers. 
The ring was pitched at Waohurst, below 
Tunbri^e Wells, at an early hour on 10 Deo. 
1863. King weighed a little below thirteen, 
Heenan just over fourteen stone; both were 
over six feet in height. The former seemed 
mistrustful, Heenan full of confidence. Beta 
of iO to 7 were freely oflTered on the Ameri- 
can, but there were few takers. Heenon’s 
game throughout the early rounds was to 
close in and ‘ put the hug on ’ so as to crush 
his antagonist hy dashing him violently to 
the ground. King’s consisted of dealing his 
adversary a series of sledge-hammer blows 
on his nose. Both were extremely success- 
ful in their respective tactics, and in the 
absence of the orthodox feinting, sparring, 
and ‘ science,’ the result came to be mainly 
a question of sheer endurance. At the 
eighteenth round the lide of victory turned in 
Eng's favour. At the close of the twenty- 
fourth round, after nearly forty minutes’ 
fighting, Heenan lay insensible, and his 
seconds threw up the sponge. Public anxiety 
as to his condition was allayed by a medical 
report in the ‘Times’ (12 Dec.l Both com- 
batants appeared in person at Wadburst, in 
answer to a summons, on 22 Dec., when they 
were bound over to keep the peace, both 
King and Heenan engaging to fight no more 
in this country. King, having won about 
4,0002. in stakes and presents, fulfilled his 
promise to the letter. After starring the 
country at 1002. a week, he set up as a book- 
maker and realiaod a handsome competcuce. 
lie also invested in barge property. 

In 1807 he won a oonple of sculling races 
on the Thames, but in later years was best 
known for bis success in metropolitan flower 
shows. He died of bronchitis at Olarcnce 
IXoiise, Olarence Hoad, Clapham, on 4 Uct. 
1838. After 1863 the vigilance of the police 
confined pugilism in England more andmore 
to the disrepntahle and dangerous olassos, 
and Tom King is thus not incorrectly termed 
by the historian of the English prize-ri:^ 
as ‘ Ultimus Romanorum.’ 

[Miles’s FugilisticB, vol. iii. acl fin. (portrait) ; 
Peudragon's Modern Boxing, 1879, pp. 43-60, 
67-78 : Boll’s Life, October 1861 ; W. E. Hard- 
ing’s Ohampions of tbo American Prize Bing, 
1888, pp. 64-9 (portrait); Times, 11-12 Dec. 
1863; Bird of Freedom, 10 Oct. 1888; Sporting 
Times, 13 March 1876; Boase's Modern Bio- 
graphy, ii. 229.] T. a. 


KIKG, THOMAS OHISKTELL flfilii. 

1803), actor, was born at TWing, net 
Tewkesbury, on 24 April 1818. He 
hu wife’s maiden name of Chiswell in add! 
tion to his own name of Thomas Kinir on 
his marriage, which took place shortly tfo, 
he joined the theatrical profession. AnmeT 
lioed in Ms youth to the painting andh^ 
hanging business at Cheltenham, he acquired 
a taste for the stage through aotin?with 
amateurs, and about 1840 joined the com 
pany of .‘Uexauder Lee, the bollad composer 
to support Mrs. Harriett Waylett [q.vl hi 
one-act dramas and operettas in Oheltenliaai 
Worcester, Warwick, and Leamington. In 
1813 he became attached in a subordinate 
capacity to the Simpson-Munro company at 
Birmingham, playing on 24 Oct. Conradeiu 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and Sir Thomas 
Fairfax in the ‘ Field of the Forty Footsteps.’ 
On IG May 1844 he was seen as Tom? 
Scrooge in the ‘Christmas Carol’ to the 
Fezziwig of his wife. 

King made rapid progress in his profession, 

and by August 1847 was playing leading 
business on the York circuit under J. L. 
Pritchard. Proceeding to Gourlay’s Yicl 
toria Theatre, Edinburgh, in June 1818, he 
remained there four months, and in Noyem- 
ber joined W. TI. Murray’s company at the 
Theatre Royal in the same city as ‘ heavy 
man,’ appearing on the 13th as Sir Eicharil 
Wroughton in the ‘Jacobite.’ In April 

1860 he supported Charles Kean during his 
yibit to Edinburgh, and was engaged by him 
to play secondary tragic parts during the 
opening season of his management in Lon- 
don. Making his ddhut at the ftincess’s in 
October 1860 as Bassanio in the ‘Meiuhant 
of Venice,’ King subsequently played the 
king in ‘ Tleiiry tV, Part I.,’ and on 31 Jan. 

1861 was seen ns the exiled duke when ‘As 


you like it ’ was performed before tke queen 
at Windsor. Lute in the year he -was en- 
gaged by John Harris of Dublin as leading 
actor at the Theatre Royal there. He opened 
under the new management on 26 Dee. as 
Colonel Buckthorne in ‘Lovo in a Maze,’ 
and soon became an abiding favourite with 
Dublin playgoers. Remaining there flvs 
BoasoiiSfhe appeared iv no fewer than fifteen 
notablo Shake^earean revivals, and as Mae- 
beth. Master Ford, Hotspur, and Leontes, 
met with much approbation. During 1866 
be was in lending support to Helen Fancit, 
Samuel Phelps, and Miss during their 
visits to Dublin. In March 1856 he seceded 


abruptly from the Theatre Royal, and on 
14 April began a three weeks’ eng^ment 
at the Queen’s in the same city in rE&mlet,’ 
Opening at Birmingham on 20 Oct., in con* 
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witli Miss GlyOi King remained the Worcester theatre, an unprofitable apecu- 
w eftfiT hs* departure, and on 18 Nov. lation. In 1883 he made a short provincial 
1 foil flolonna in ‘ Evadne.’ On 3 Dec. he tour under Mr, J. Pitt llardacre’e manage- 

in ^ Rt.lll ^(^n^Ai*a Vtn lin#I 1«7 «i 


Sm seen as IVLildmay in ‘ Still Waters ment, but he had outlived his popularity 
0 deep ‘ and aa Quasimodo in ‘ Esme- and the vogue of his school. Later appea]> 
Dn 6 July 1867 he made his first onees were infijequent, but in July 1890 he 
-Marance in Manchester, in association performed for six nights to good houses at 
Miss Marriott and Eobert Eoxby the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and was 
raT.l Eeturning to Birmingham on 20 Sept, much admired aslngomar, one of his most 
«’liemict, he appeared there on lhe_ 27th characteristic in^ersonations. Eetiring 
i\[ephieiiOpheles in Bouoicault's version of finally to King's Heath, he died there on 
<Faust and Marguerite,’ which was played 21 Oct. 1893, and was bmied at Oloines, 
ijjjfjTty-eight nights at a profit of 2,0007. near Worcester. He had a son and two 
Daring 1859 King fulfilled several engage- daughters, all of whom took to the etoge, 
meats at the Queen’s Theatre, Duhlin. On His elder daughter. Miss Bessie King, sur- 
16 April he played there Seijoant Austerlitz vived him. 

ia'iieresa’s l^ow,’ to the Theresa of his A sound tragedian of the second order, 
Jaugliter Bessie. On 20 J uly he was seen T. 0. King was the last exponent of a school 
IS Martin Hey wood in the ‘llont Day,’ and which subordinated intelligenca to precept 
aa 14 Deo. as Estevaii in the ‘Broken and tradition. Physically he was well 
Sword.’ On 30 April 1860 he began nn equipped, having a tall and shapely figure, 
inportant engagement at the Oily of Lon- with dark expressive features and well-set 
doB Theatre as Hamlet, returning thither in eyes ; and his rich bass voioe was flexible 
Beeember. On 24. Sept, intervening he re- and resonant. A temperate graceful actor, 
tamed to the Queen's at Dublin as Euthven he had more individuality and fewer vices 
ia the ‘ Vampire.’ ^ of style than most conventional tragedians. 

From 1861 to 1808 King’s record was one In London he never established liis hold, 
of splendid strolling. On 16 March 1869 he hut in one or two large provincial centres, 
was given a trial engagement at Drury Lane notably Duhlin and Birmingham, his follow- 
lyF, 0. Ohatterlon, opening there as Eicho- ing was large and nllbctiouate. 
leBtotbe Julio da blorteiiiar of his daugh- [Many errors of detail common to all the 
ter Bbs^, who then made her London biographical accounts of T. 0. King are here 
ddbat. He was favourably vcooivoa, ond oorreeted, thanks to authentic information 
eahseguently played _ lliunlet, Julian St. kindly plaood at tlio writer’s disposal by the 
Kerre, and William in ‘ Bladi-eyed Susan,’ actor’s nephew, Mr. Henry King of 8t. Leonards- 


Kerre, and William in ‘ Bladi-eyed Susan, actor’s nephew, Mr. Henry King of 8t. Leonards- 
hesidos alternating Othello and lago with oa-Bea. Data liaro also Men derived from Hib- 
Cherles Dillon. At the same house on din’s Annals of the IMinburgh Stage; Pascoe’s 


transletred to the Adelphi at a salary of Tbei^as, Past and Prosmit; ffiniiingham Paws 
SOI, per week. Thoro he originated the rdlo Placee, v^ v. No. 12 ; local playbills in tte 
ofQWmodo in Andrew Ilalliday’s vor- Vmo Library; PreemaneJownsb] 

sion of ‘Notre Dame,’ which ran uninter- ' ‘ ’ 

nptedly to November, and was revived at KINGIBEOED, WILLIAM (1819-1898), 
Cbiatmas. historian of Canada, bom on 23 Dec. 1819 

In June 1873 King fulfilled on engage- in the parish of St. Lawrence Jewry, Lon- 
ment at the Morylehone, and on 11 Sept, don, was the son of William and Elizabeth 
made his American ddbut at the Lyceum Kingsford of Lad Lane. Educated at 
Theatre, New Vork, as Quasimodo. The Wanostrocht'e well-known school in 0am- 
plej did not repeat its Adelphi success, berwell [see Wanobthooiit, NioiiolasJ, he 
eltnongh it was performed for six wreke. was articled at an early age to an architact, 
On 27 Oct. King ]nayed Othello, after which but, finding the oflice uncongenial, enlisted 
theLyceum closed abruptly. It reopened in the 1st dragoon raards in his seventeenth 
ia November with Italian opera, and on the year. He wentwitnhis regiment to Canada 
27th ‘Notre Damo’ was revived for four in 1837, became sergeant, and in. 1840, 
nights. Afterwards King made a successful through the influencs of his friends at home, 


Etom 1878 to 1880 King was lessee of On the death of that officer in the Crimea, 
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Kingsford vriote a touching tvibute to lus The dismissal of so important a civil — 
snemoi 7 , which api)ear8 in Lady Oathcart’s vont in so summary a fashion gave ' 
life of her husband. hostile comment at the time as an acW 

Entering the office of the city surveyor of treme pnrtisan'.hip, and was bronsrht t 
Montreal in 1 841, he qualified in due course notice of the Oauadian House of Comm 
as civil engineer, and obtained the position The minister defended himself by^^v"'*^’ 
of deputy city surveyor, a post which he that, having made certain changes in 
held Kir three years. lie rosigiiod this situs- working of his department, the services of 
tion to begin the publication of the Montreal special engineer in charge of harbours was n 
‘ Times,' in company with Murdo Mclver. longer necessary. Kingaford puhhshed t^ 
Two years later he returned to his profession, correspondence and proeeedino's in a mm 
entered the public works department, and phlet entitled ‘Mr. Kingaford and Sir Ilec 
among other undertakings made a new sur- tor Langovm' (1883). There seems no douti 
vey of the Laohine canal. In 1849 he was that Kingsford was unfairly treated. 
engaged in the construction of the Hudson Thus rudely cast on the world at'the as- 
riivor railroad in the state of New York, and of sixty, Kingsford began the great work o' 
in 1861 proceeded to Panama as assistant his life, the history of his adopted countn* 
engineer to J, J. Oamphell, who was_ then lie was well prepared for the task. Besides 
Iniilding the istlimns niilway. Hettirning to his own language he was master of Eianoli 
Canada in 1853, he surveyed for the Grand Gorman, Italian, and Spanish. He had 
Trunk the tracks from Mon ti'eal to V.indreuil, already contributed largely to the press, and 
from Montreal to Oornwall, from Brockville put forth a number of suhsl antial pamphlets • 
to Eideuu, and, under A. M. Eoss, who had ‘ The History, Structure, and Statistics of 
the construction of the work in charge, laid Plank-roads,’ 1862 j ‘ Impressions of the 
down the lines of the present Victoria Bridge. West and South,’ 1868; ‘The Oanadmi 
He was chief engineer of the city of Toronto Canals: their History and Cost,’ 1885 a 
for a few months during 1866, but resigned work supplemented later by articles in the 
to re-enter the service of the Grand Trunk, ‘Monetary Times,’ Toronto; and a mono- 
in whose employment he remained till 1 804. graph on Canadian history entitled ‘ A Po- 
He acted at first as superintendent of the litical Coin.’ Ilia professional engagements 
line east from Toronto, and afterwards as gave him a full knowledge of Canadian 
contractor to maintain the scotion that runs topography, while his early experience in the 
from that oity westward to Stratford. He army, supplemented by assiduous reading, 
came to England in 1805, made one or two enabled mm to comprehend a military situa- 
general euiveys on the continent for Eimlish tion, Kingsford set himself in 1880 to the 
firms, and reported to Thomas Brassey[^.v.] serious study of the archives of Canada, 
on the railway possibilities of the island of which were collected at Ottawa, and he con- 
Sardinia. tinned the work almost without intemussion 

In 1867, at the instance of English capi- for the next seventeen years 
talists who looked forward to the building The firstfruits of Ms labour, ‘ Canadian 
of the Canadian intercolonial railway — one Archaeology,’ appeared in 1880, and was 
of the conditions of the new federation — soon followed by the ‘Early Bibliography 
Kingsford went onoe more to Canada, whero of Ontario.’ lie pnblisbed the first volume 
he remained during the rest of bis life. As of the ‘ History of Canada ’ in 1887. The 
the dominion resolved to build the line as tenth volume, wMch concludes his t^ and 
a government work, he was disappointed in brings the narrative of events to the union 
his immediate expectations, but soon oh- of Upper and Lower Canada (1841), was 
tained employment, which included the en- printed in 1898, the preface being dated 
largement of the Grenville canal and the 34 May. Taken as a whole, the work justifies 
draining of the township of Eussell in On- Kingslbrd’s anticipations and the warm le- 
tario. The last-mentioned work caused him ceptiou it received in England and Canada, 
to fix his permanent residence in Ottawa. It is the fullest and fairest presentation of 
When the Mackenzie government came into Canadian experience that has been given to 
power in 1872 Kingaford was appointed the world. Queen’s University at ^ngston 
dominion engineer in charge of the harbours and Dalhousie in Nova Scotia signified their 
of the great lakes and tuo St. Lawrence, appreciation of his labours by conferring on 
He continued in this post till 81 Deo. 1879, him the degree of LL.B, McGill University 
whou he was cashiered by Sir Hector Lan- gave his name to a recently endowed ohaii 
gevin, who had become minister of public of history. 

works in the second Macdonald adminislra- Kingsford was a fellow of the Eoyal 
tion. Society of Canada, to which he contributed 
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and a member of tbe Oana- 
rfocS of Civil Ensiueera. He aur- 
completion of his hiatory only a 
aid died on 28 Sept 1893. 

1818 he married Maria Mai'iyarat, 
, of William Burns Lindsay, clerk 
.fSeleffislative assembly of the province 
f Jinnnifa. Queen Victoria bestowed on hio 
ridoff a civil list pension of 1001. in recog- 
,dtionof his services, 

Worgan’s C.in. Men and Women of the Time, 
'•« 3 S.*Cinadiaii Magazine, January 1890; 
fiiiaJiM Gazette, London, 6 July 1890 ; Oana- 
JiraSessional Papers, Supplementary Report 
Pnblic Works, 1890, p. 2,3; Wrong's Toronto 
UniT Studies, i. 10, li. 18; Boiirinot’s Biblio- 
mehy, Boy- Soe. Canita,i, p. 47; Toronto 
Bloy 20 Sept. 1808 ; Parish Register, St. Law- 
jm-eJeirty, E.0.j private information.] 

T. B. B. 

glNGSLBY, MARY HENRIETTA 
11862-1900), traveller and writer, born in 
Hiagton on 13 Oct, 1802, was the only 
and oldest child of Dr. George 
Heniy Kingsley [q- v.] by his wife, Mary 
Bdlav. Charles Kingsley ^q. v.J and Ilenry 


— 1* V.] were her mtlier*s hrotliors. 
iynarents removed to Ilighgato in 1863, 
..ooB after her birth, and there she passed 
ier first sixteen years. She liad n somewhat 
irregular home-training, among books, quiet 
dt rnMtin duties, the care of numerous pet 
animals and a rambling garden, duties and 
interests which stayed by her through life. 
She was not sent to sohool or college, but 
P-ad omnivorously, and in truth had a world 
of her ow-n amid the old books of travel, 
natural history, or alchemy, works on scionco, 
country sport, and literature, which she 
found on her father’s shelves. The family 
Id a retired life, and Mary grow up a shy, 
rather silent girl, disliking social gatherings 
hut eagerly benefiting by intercourse with a 
^pametio friend or a scientific neighbour. 
Her father was an enthusiastic traveller 
irith keen scientific intereste. These his 
daughter fully shared. She was fond of 
natural history, especially of her father's 
feTomite study of fishes and their ways, 
bhe learned Oermon, but not Eronoh, which 
later she regretted. 

In 1879 the household removed to Bexley 
mEent;here she experimented in mechanics, 
studied chemistr;^ and, through friendship 
with Cromwell Eloetwood Varley [q, y.J, 
dived into electricity. With an increasing 
rest for scientific studies she took up ethno- 
pphy and anthropology. In the spring of 
1886 another movo was made to Cambridge, 
where her brother was just entered at Christ's 
College. This change had a great elfeot upon 


her, besides improving her health, which had 
been somewhat delicate. In the society of 
cultivated men and women, congenial to her 
father and herself, she gained confidence in 
her own powers, winning friends and appre- 
ciation for her own sake. About the spring 
of 1888 a friend took her to Paris for a week 
— ^her first taste of foreign travel. During 
the four years that followed she devoted hei-- 
self with tender capability to nursing her 
mother, who had been attacked by serious 
illness, and during the latter part of the 
period she also had the care of her father, 
who had returned home broken in health 
after rheumatic favor. Dr. Kingialey died in 
Pabruary 1892, and his wife in April. The 
heavy sen, so of responsibility which had na- 
turaly weighed upon Mary Kingsley was 
lightened, and after a trip to the Canaries in 
the late spring she came buck restored in 
health and tone, with a mind full of new 
possibilities awakened by the incidents of 
her voyage. Removing with her hrniher to 
Addleon Road, London, filled by the heredi- 
tary passion for travel, she renounced an in- 
tention of studying medicine in order to 
pursue the etucy, which sho had already 
begun with her rather, of early religion and 
law. She was resolved personally to investi- 
gate the subject in uncivilised countries ; she 
had formerly thought of going to India for 
the purpose, but instead bhe now prepared 
for a voyage to tropical ‘VVest Africa. Her 
IHouds, Dr. Guillemard of Cambridge and 
Dr. Giinther of tbe British Museum, en- 
couraged her to collect beetles and fresh- 
water fishes ; she read Monteiro and other 
books on tho West Coast ; and, with a few 
introductions to Portuguese colonists and 
others, sho, happy in tho sense of freedom, 
started alone lu August 1893. She sailed 
down the coast to St, Paul de Loonda, made 
her way thence by land to Ambriz, across 
many parts hithorto untraveUed by Euro- 
peans, through great difficulties of swamp, 
bush, and river while gathering her col- 
loctions, Bhe also visited during t his j oumey 
Kabiuda and Matadi on the Congo river; 
and, returning by way of Old Calabar, reached 
England in .Tanuary 1894. On this first 
journey she gained some acquaintance with 
the customs and fetish Ci.e. religion) of the 
Ejort tribes in the old kingdom of Oongo, 
which she afterwards utilised in an intro- 
duet ion to Mr, R. Dennet's ‘ Eolk Lore of 
theEjolt’ (1898), 

Tbe colleotions which she brought home 
were of value to naturalists ; and the voyage 
had been a foretaste of what she might do 
with more definite aims and a better know- 
ledge of how to attain them. During 1894 
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she made good use of her opporbunitaos School of Mediciue for ‘Women on ‘AfiP" 
among her old friends and new, m preparing Therapentioe from a "W^itch Doctor’s 
to start afresh. Having received a collec- of view.’ During the next two years 'i 
tor’s equipment from the British Museum, lectured on "West Africa all over 
she sailed from Liverpool on 23 Dec. 1894 country, speaking to various audienc > 
for Old Oalahar, touching on the way thither associations of nurses, pupil-teachers 
at Sierra Leone, Oape Const Castle, and working men, m well as to scientific 
Accra. Mary Kingsley stayed nearly two cieties, academic gatherings, and to 
months at Old Oalahar, where she was most the Liverpool and the Manchester chamber*' 
hospitably entertained by Sir Claude and of commerce. She freely gave her services 
^dy Macdonald, and made many excursions for charitable purposes. Her great desire 
in the neighbourhood. She then went south was that Englishmen should know the cen- 
to Congo Fran^ais and ascended the Ogowd ditions of life and government in their 'West 
river, passing, at the risk of her life, through African colonies, insisting that justice 
the dangerous rapids above N’Ojele ; and should be done to native and white man 
subsequently made a very adventurous and alilre. Oneof her last public utterances was 
dangerous journey through a part of theFan at the Imperial Institute on 12 Feb. 1900 , 
country which had never been explored Meanwhile sbe was still writingassiduouslyi 
before, from Lambarene on the Ogowd river in February 1899_ appeared ‘"west African 
to Agonjo ou the upper waters of the Studies,’ containing some matter nlieadr 
Eemhwe river, passing on her way the pubDshed and essays showing her matuiel 
beautiful and almost unknown Lake Ncovi. views on several important subjects. A 
Afterwards she visited the island of Corisco, second edition of this book appeareS in 1901 
where she obtained soma valuable zoological with an introduction by Mr. George SIncI 
specimens ; and the last, hut not the least, millan. A small volume, ‘The Story of West 
feat of this memorable Journey was the Afrioa’(II. Marshall’s Empire Series), begun 
ascent of Mungo Mah Loheli, the great in 1897, came old in 1899 ; and her last book 
Cameroonj a mountain 18,760 feet high, was a aym^athetie memoir of her father pre- 
During this expedition she won the affection fixed to his ‘Notes on Sport and Travel’ 
and respect of natives all down the coast by (Janimiy 1900). 

the interest she took in their welfare and Her health suffered under the strain of 
their affairs; and German and Frendh work and London life, and she longed to get 
officials, and missionaries, traders, and sea- away. The war of 1809 with the Boer re- 
captains everywhere became her friends and publics turned her thoughts to South Africa, 
admiring helpers. In order to pay her way wlienoe she hoped she might return to her 
(for which her slender resources did not own wost const. She sailed on 11 March 1900, 
suffice^ she had learnt to trade with rubber reaching Oape Town on the 28th. Oflering 
and oil, and the knowledge thus acquired her services to the authorities, she was sent 
became of great importance to the West to the Simon’s Town Palace Hospital to 
African merchants in this country. She nurse sick Boer prisoners ; but overwork, 
brouglit home a coUoction, reported on 'by heroically and ably performed, brought on 
Dr. Gunther, consisting of insects, sholls, enteric fever, from which she died on 3 June 
and plants, eighteen species of reptiles, and 1900. By her long-cherished desire she was 
sixty-five species of fishes, of which three buried at sea. The coffin was conveyed 
were entirely new andwere named after her. from Simon’s Town harbour on a torpedo 
Careful notes and observations made on the boat; the honours of a combined naval and 
spot ware afterwards used as the foundation military funeral were accorded her. The 
other writings aud lectiu'es. feeling expressed at this sudden, and as it 

She landed again in England on 80 Nov. a]>ppared to many unnecessary, loss of a 
1896, and work soon began to pour in upon valuable life was universal wherever she had 
her. She set herself resolutely to acquire a been known, at Cape Town, on_ the "West 
power of exposition, both as a writer and Coast, and in England. Memorials to bet 
speaker, and in this endeavour met with great memory were immediately set on foot at 
success. DuringlS96shewaswriling ‘Travels Oape Town, at Liverpool,^ where a hosptal 
in West Africa’ (1897), which combined a bearing her name was projected ; i™ile 
narrative of both her journeys. Her fresh other friends in England and 'West Africa 
Btylebubhledoverwithhumour. In February hope to carry on hor work, which has had 
and March she read papers before the Scot- an important influence for good on 'West 
tish and Liverpool Geographical Societies, African affairs, by the eetahlishment of a 
magazine articles followed, and on 19 Nov. Mary Kingsley West Africa Society, for in- 
she gave her first lecture at the London quiry into native custom and law, and for 
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enlightenment of the black and 

of daring and masoullno courage, 
tha sea and outdoor life, Miss Kinga- 
ftdl of -womanly tenderness, sym- 
MthT modesty, entirely -witbout false 
Sme Her genius -was able, -n-ise, and in- 
fSttect'ually fer-seeingi and, tliougb some- 
Snes wrong, she dealt with great issues 
^tbe insight of a sincere and generous 
Her fine square brow was her chief 
teunty, and she exercised romarkahle pet- 
sraal attraction, heightened by her brilliant 
‘.jrersation and her keen sense of (ever 
InilT) humour. Portraits exist of her in 
tiotMiaph only j one, a profile, taken at 
Csmbridge in 1893, the other, nearly full 
to, taken in London about the middle of 
1696. 

jfory Kingsley was elocied a member of 
the Anthropological Society in June 1898. 
Among her principal lectures and writings 
besides those named above are ' Tlie Fetish 
View of the Human Soul,’ 'Folk Lore,’ vol. 
nii, June 1897) 'African Eeligion and 


Law’ (Ilibhort leoturo at Oxford), ‘ National 
Beview,’ Swptemhet 1897 j ‘ The Law and 
Nature of Properly among tha Peoples of 
the true Negro Slock,’ delivered at the Bri- 
tish Association (Bristol), September 1808; 
‘The Forms of .^parilions in West Africa,’ 
‘Journal of the Psycliionl Uosoaroh Society,’ 
July 1899 (vol. xiv.); ‘Administration of 
aurlVest African Colonies,’ an important 
address to the Manchester chamber of com- 
merce, printed in their 'Monthly Eooord,’ 
30 Mutch 1899) ‘West Africa from an 
Ethnological Point of View,' ‘ Imperial In- 
Btitate Journal,’ April 1900. ‘ The Develop- 
ment of Dodos," National Eevie-w,’ March 
M8, and ‘ Liquor TralBo with "West Africa,’ 
‘Fortnightly,’ April 1898, dealt with a oon- 
ttorersy on liquor and missionaries. Four 
stdclss on ‘west African Property ’ ap- 


peared in the ‘Morning Post’ in July 1898, 
and three or four letters wera puhliriied in 
the ‘Spectator’ in 1807, 1898, and 1900. 
'Gardening ’ and ' Nursing ’ in West Africa 
ats articles in ' Climate,' April, and ' Cham- 
hets's Journal,’ June 1900. 

(Personal knowledge and private letters ; Me- 
moiiolSi. Geo. Kingsley by his daughter, 1900 ; 
ehrater of autobiography by Mary II. Eingsloy 
isT. P. O’Connor’s M.A.P., 20 May 1890.] 

L.T.S. 

KIRKES, WILLIAM SENHOUSE 
0828-1864), pWsician, was born in 1838 at 
Holker in North Lancashire. After educa- 
tion at the grammar school of Cortmel he 
was, at the age of thlrtoen, apprenticed to a 
partnership of surgeons in Lancaster, and 


went thenoe to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, in 1841. He was distinguished in 
the school examinations, and in 1846 gra- 
duated M.D. at Berlin. In 1866 he -n'os 
elected a fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London, and delivered tha 
G-ulstonian lectures there in 1856. Sir James 
Paget [q. V. Suppl.] was then -warden of the 
college of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and in 
1846 he and Kirkes published a ' Handbook 
of PhysioloCT,’ which soon became popular 
among students of medicine. A second 
edit ion appeared in 1 851, and further editions 
by Kirkes alone in 1866, 1660, and 1863. 
Inl867, 1&G9, 1872,andl876further editions 
by William Morrant Baker appeared. Vin- 
cent Dormer Harris was next joined with 
Baker in several editions, and then edited 
idle book himself, -with the assistance of 
Mr. D’Ajfoy Power. John Murray, the pub- 
lisher, to whom it was a valuable property, 
next employed WDliam Dohbiuson llalll- 
burton, under whose care no part of ^e 
original work of Kirkes, except his name on 
the outside cover, remained, and in this 
form the book goes through almost auuual 
editions, and is still the most popular text- 
book of physiology for medical students. 
Kirkes was appointed demonstrator of mor- 
bid anatomy to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
in 1848, and in 1864 defeated Dr. John 
William Hue in a contest for the office of 
assistant physician. Ho became lecturer on 
botany, and then on medicine, and in 1804, 
when Sir George Burrows (q. v. Suppl.] re- 
signed, he was elected physician to tuenos- 
pital. He died at his house in Lower 
Seymour Street of double pneumonia with 
pericarditis after five days’ ulness on 8 Dec. 
1864 (Gent. Mag. 1806, i. 124). His most 
orimnalwork is a paper in the ‘Transactions 
of the Royal Medical and Chu'orgical Society 
of London’ (xxxy. 281) ou'Embolism, oithe 
carrying of blood-clots from the heart to re- 
mote parts of the body,’ a pathological pro- 
cess then just beginning to be recognised 
[Memoir in British Modical J'ournal, 24 Boo. 
1861; MS. Records at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital ; "Works ; Bouso’s Modem English Biogr.] 

N. M. 

KNATOHBTJLL-HUGESSEN, ED- 
WARD HUGESSEN, first Baboh Bka- 
BO-OENB (1829-1803), was eldest son, by tha 
second wife, of Sir Edward KnatohbuU, 
ninth baronet [q.v.], of M ersham Hatch, Kent, 
where ho was horn on 29 April 1829. His 
mother, a niece of Jane A-usten, was a 
daughter of Edward Knight of Godmersham 
Park, Kent, and of Ohawton Housej Ilamp- 
shire. Knatokbull went to Eton in. 1844, 
and matriculated at Magdalen Oolleg^e, Ox- 
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ford, on 9 July 1847. lie graduated B.A. 
in 18Cl,_and proceeded M.A. in 1851. His 
fatlier died on 24 May 1849, and stated iu 
ilia will his desire that his son should add to 
his surname the name Hugcssen, after the 
testator’s mother, Mary, daughter and co- 
heiress of WUliam 'VVestern Ilugessen of 
Provender, Kent. This was done by royal 
license. 

At the general election of 1867 Knatoh- 
hull-Hugessen was elected a member for 
Sandwich, in the liberal interest, having 
Lord Clarence Paget for a colleamo. Ilia 
maiden speech in the House of Commons 
was made on 21 April 1868 in support of the 
abolition of church rates. When Palmer- 
ston, on 80 June 1659, formed his second ad- 
ministration he included KnatohbuU-IIuges- 
sen in it as a lord of the treasury. This 
oilice he flUed till 18GG, when ho become 
under-secretaw for the home oQice. In Glad- 
stone’s first aclminiatration, formed on 9 Dec. 
1808, Knatohbull-IIugesaen rottu'uod to the 
under-secretaiyship for the home oiHce. In 
1871 he became under-secretory for the 
colonies. On 24 March 1873 ha was ap- 
pointed a privy councillor. He loft oIBce 
■when Gladstone resigned on 18 Feb. 1874. 
He was not included in Gladstone’s second 
administration, which was formed on 28 April 
1880, but on 24 March in that year he was 
gazetted a peer, with the title of Baron 
Brabourne of Braboiirne in the county of 
Kent. After he entered the House of Lords 
his political views entirely changed, and he 
became a member of the Carlton Club. 

He filled the oBices of chairman of the 
East Kent quarter sessions and deputy- 
chairman of tM South-Eastern Eailway. lie 
died on 6 Feb. 1898 at Smeeth Paduochs, 
and was buried at Smeeth, Kent, three days 
later. 

Brabourne was twice married; first, on 
19 Oct, 1862, at St. Stephen’s, Hertfordshire, 
to Anna Maria Elizabeth, younger daughter 
of the Hov. Marcus luchard Southwell, 
vicar of that church, by whom ho had two 
sons and two daughWs ; and, secondly, on 
3 June 1800, at Maxwelton chapel. Glen- 
cairn, to Ethel Mary, third daughter of 
Colonel 'Walker of Orawfordton, Dumfries- 
shire, by whom he had two daughters. 

Before and after his elevation to the 
peerage Brabourne was an industrious man 
ot letters, being chiefly known as author of 
numerous stories for children, but in these 
capacities failed to distinguish himself. He 
was also a book collector. His library, 
which was sold by auction in May 1892, 
'abounded in topographical works, scarcely 
any English county being unrepresented,' 


and the sum realised 
{Athemuni, Nos. 8317 and 83531 
the death of his mother on 24 Dec is+i 
her ninetieth year, Brabourne becaair,’“‘ 
sossor of ninety-four letters written Uir 
greot-aunt, Jane Austen, to her elder 
Cassandra. At the close of 1884 he uubbV t 
these letters in two volumes, with mttaJn 
tory nnd ciilien;! remarks, which wore 
notable for thoir diffuse irrelevance ’ 

Brabourne’s story hooks, which olec-i 
the uncritical readers for whom thevw^ 
woduced, were entitled: 1 . ‘ Stories for m, 
bhildren,’ 1869. 2 . ‘Crackers fc & 
mas: more Stones,’ 1870. 3. ‘Moonsbinl 
I^airy Stones,’ 1871. 4 . ‘ Tales at Teahme' 
Fairy Stories,’ 1872. 6 . ‘Queer Folk- 

Seven Stones,’ 1873. 6 . ‘River Leeenda^ 
or. Father Thames and Father Rhine^ 1874 

7. ‘Whisuers from Fairy-Land,' I 874 ' 

8 . ‘Higgledy-Piggledy ; or, Storiesfor Eveiv^ 
body and Everybody’s Children,’ 1875 

9. ‘ Uncle Joe’s Stories,’ 1878. 10. ‘OtLi 
Stories,’ 1870. 11. ‘The Momitain Sprite's 
Kingdom, and other Stories,’ 1880. 12. • F*‘> 
dmand’s Adventure, and other Stories’ 
18. ‘Friends and Foes from Fairy-Land’ 
1886. He also published, m 1877, ‘The 
Life, Times, and Character of Oliver Otoni. 
woll: a Lecture,’ and, in 1886, ‘Facts and 
Fictions in Lish History: a Reply to Mr, 
Gladstone.’ 

[Times and Annual Eogister for 1898; nre. 
face to Letters of Jane Austen,] F, K 


_ KNIBB, WILLIAM (1808-1846), mis* 
sionary and abolitionist, third son of Thomas 
and Mary (bom Doster) Knibb, was bom at 
Kettering on 7 Sept. 1803, one of twins. His 
father was a tradesman, his mother a mem- 
her of the independent chapel whose Sunday 
school he joined at seven years old. After 
three years at the grammar school he entered 
some printing works in 1814, and in 1816 
removed with his elder brother Thomas 
{b. 11 Oct, 1790) to Bristol on the transfer of 
the business, lie was baptised by Dr. Jolm 
Hyland [q. v,1 and admitted member of the 
Bi'oadmead Chapel on 7 March 1822, 

Both brothers early conceived a desire for 
missionary enterprise, William’s first im- 
pulse was felt while ‘ composing ’ missionary 
accounts and letters, Thomas was accepted 
in 1822 by the Baptist Missionaiw Society 
as master of the free school in Kingston, 
Jamaica, while William commenced preach- 
ing in a village near Bristol, and in a low 
part of the to wu called the ‘ Beggars’ Opsra,' 
colloquially the ‘Beggars’ Uproar.’_ The 
death of his brother i^ter three days’ i^eas, 
on 26 April 1823, led to William soiling on 
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18^ for Jamaica to fill tho post. 
" * ® ‘ ■ ’ — er twenty-one, and took with 
wife, Mttiy Walkius of llris- 
woB inamed a month earlier. 
I v'ler four years Knihb resigned his school 
I nndertake the small mis'-ion of Savannah 
la liar and in 1830 he settled at Paluiouth, 
Sar Vontego Bay. Local feeling against 
! the niiasionaries was strong, and their evan- 
' Ucal labours greatly rosi rioted by the 
bland laws. Kmbb protested against the 
Jainst action of the magistrates, and became 
tka subject of much misreprosenlntion. The 
inttoduction of FowoU Huston's motion re- 
lating to colonial slaveiy in April 1831 was 
tlis agnal for violent agitation among the 
flonteH and excitement among the slaves, 
^iich culminated in insurreelion. Xnibb 
nas arrested on a charge of aiding, and his 
dupe], like many others in the island, was 
JtStroved. But’ the oaao against him fell 
tbiougb, and on his release he was despatched 
tv the missionaries to plead their cause in 


Hetfttsjusi uvi 
juB hi3 young • 
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England. 

He arrived to find the reform bill passud, 
when his first osolamation vvas ‘ Now I'll 
have slavery down.’ lie throw himself vo- 
hementlyintotho struggle. AtthuAs-sumbly 
Rooma at Bath, on 16 Deo. 1832, he dofeudod 
the nisBionaries in a xmblic dtscussiou, and 
published with P. Borthwick a dofouoo of 
tbs miseionaries under the title of ‘ Colo- 
insl Slavery’ (London, 2nd odil. 1833). 
He was examined befuro soluot oominiltoes 
ci both houses of parllamunt, and in hie 
snaie moments addressed sumo meetings of 
the Anti-Slav ory Society. A handsome sum 
of money was raised to recoup the heavily 
taxed missionaries and rebuild their schools 
and ehapels. In October 1831 Knibb re- 
turned to Jamaica, where he became the 
object of malicious attacks in the pro-slavory 
Jamaican press. These were copied by 
’John Bull,’ an ISnglish paper, then edllod 
hr Thomas Hood. A Bristol solicitor and 
fiiend of Knibb (Mr. II. "W. Ilall) brought 
a libel action against the proprielor of the 
paper before Lord Donman in 1830 and ob- 
tsmed damages, amounting to 70J., for tho 
missionary, Tho Baptist Missionary Society 
presented him with a testimonial to marie 
the vindication of his character. 

In 1810 Knibb, with his two daughters, 
proceeded to England to oxhibil in public 
addresees the results of emancipation, and 
toappeol for the enlargement of tho mission. 
Mtlie same time he pressed home the aiib- 
ject pf Afriean slavery, lie was everywhere 
received with enthusiasm, as ho was subse- 
quently upon hie third and fourth visits in 
1842 and 1816. 


To Knibb’s ell'orte in. England and at 
home the increase of missionary activity in 
Jamaica was largely duo. Addressing a 
meeting in Norwich in J uno im.,") he related 
that thirty-live chapels, sixteen schoolrooms, 
and twenty-four initsion-lionies hud been 
boilt at a cost of lo7,0Q0l. Tho conditions 
of life bad alreody improved so much that, 

I as_ he pointed out, tlie average limit ol a 
missioiiiiry's life in the West Indies had iii- 
creused from three to sev'en years. Knibb 
bimself, a man of splendid constitution and 
immeusa energy, spient twen^-one years in 
Jamaim. Ue was stricken tfown with ma- 
lignant fever in tho thick of his work, and 
died after four days’ illness on 15 Nov. 1846 
ttlKvtteriiig, one of his so\ on stations, where 
u house had been bmlt and xiresented by his 
affectionate people to his wife and daughters. 
Mrs. Knibb survived \mtil 1 April i&30. 
Five of their children predeceased him. Of 
the elder son, 'William, a remarkable hoy of 
twelve, Dr. James lloby wrote n ‘Memoir.’ 

Knibb founded, in September 1839, the 
'Baptist Herald and Friend of ALfrioa,’ a 
vveeldy paper for tho inslruction of the 
emancipated jiopulation of Jamaica. Some 
of his speeches in England are printed in 

S iuniiUlet foim, Ilis correspondence with 
^oBoph St urge [ij. v.], Joseph John Gurney 
[t[. y.], Dr. lloby, and many other aboli- 
tionists and missionaries, is included in 
Ilinton’s ‘ Life,’ where also is a portriiit. A 
medallion was pilaccd at the base of a figure 
of justice, creeled in his chapel at Ealmouth 
to commemorate the birth of freedom on 
1 Aug. 1838. Figures of Sturge, Granville 
Sharp, and Wilberforco appear in bas-relief. 

[Life, by J. Howard Hialon, 1847 ; Memoir 
by Mrs, J. J, Smith, 1800 ; Dr. Cox’s Hist, ot 
the liaxitist Missionary Society, 1B42, vol. ii. 
passim; Jamaica Missionaiy, 1819 ; funoialaer- 
muiiB by J. Howard Hiutoa, b'uiimel Oughteu, 
T. F. Nowmiio, J. Aldis, and other baptist 
miuislecs, 1810; Heran Braithwaite’s Memoir 
of J. J. Guriioy ; Gurney’s IVintor in the IVest 
Indies, p. 134; Sturge and Harvey's 'West Indies 
in 1837, pp. 100, 201, 204, 281 ; The Tourist, 
1833, p. 1.] 0. P. S. 

KNIGHT-BETJOE, GEORGE 'WYND- 
HAM HAMILTON (1862-1806), first bi- 
shop of Mashoualand. [See Bbhob.] 

KNOX, ROBERT BENT (1808-1893), 
archbishop of Armagh, was secondsou of Hon. 
Charles Knox (<7. 1826), archdeacon of Ar- 
magh, by his wife Hannah (d, 1862), daugh- 
ter of Hobert Bent, M.P., and widow of 
Jamee Fletoher. He was born at Dungannon 
Bark Mansion, the residence of hia wand- 
father Thomas Knox, first viscount North* 
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land (d. 1818), on 26 Sept. 1808. Though 
baptised Bohert Bent, he early dropped the 
use of his middle name. He was educated 
at Trinity OoUege, Dublin, graduating B.A, 
in 1829, M.A. in 1834, B.D. and D.D. in 
1868; he was also LL.D. Cambridge in 
1888. In 1832 ho was ordained deacon and 
priest by Beresford, bishop of Ifilmore. On 
7 May 1834 ho was collated chancellor of 
Ardfert, and on 10 Oct. 1841 he was collated 
to the prebend of St. Munehia, Limerick, by 
Ms unde Edmund Knox (d. 7 May 1840), 
bishop of Limerick, who made him his do- 
mestic chaplain. In March 1840 he was 
nominated by Lord Clarendon to the see of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, vacated by the 
death (2 Nov. 184^ of Hichard Mant [q. v.l 
He was consecrated on 1 May, and enthroned 
on 3 May at Lisburn, on 6 May at Dro- 
more. Samuel IVilbeiiforce [q. v.J, who was 
in Ireland in 1801, dctaUa in his diary 
(26 Aug.) some iU-natured gossip about the 
appointment, James llenthorn Todd £q. v.] 
described Knox as ‘very foolish, without 
learning, piety, Judgment, conduct, sense, 
appointed by a job, that his unola_ should 
resign Limerick'.’ The dean of Limerick, 
Anthony La Touche Kirwau (d. 1868), said 
of him, ‘ lie used, when made to preach by 
his uncle, to get me to write his sermon, and 
could not deliver it. The bishop used to 
say, “ "Why do you always blow your nose 
in the pathetic port ? ” ’ (iffe of Wilberforce, 
1882, iii. 26). 

Knox, as a whig, was not at the outset 
popular in his diocese. Like his predecessor, 
he resided at Holywood, oo. Ilown. He 
made no secret of his opinion that, in the 
absence of extensive reforms, disestablish- 
ment was inevitable, and did his best to 
prepare for it. At an early period of his 
episcopate he had entertained the project of 
u cathedral at Belfast (in addition to tho 
three existing cathedrals of the diocese) ; 
this luxury he abandoned in favour of a plan 
for multiplication of churches. The ‘Bel- 
fast Church Extension Society ’ was founded 
by him in 1802 ; as the result of his efforts, 
forty-eight new or enlarged churches were 


consecrated m his diocese. Priortodke^ 
blishment, he organised (1862) dioe««i 
conferences, and founded a diocesan boail 
of missions. In the House of Lords in isw 
and before the church comnussion m 18G ' 
he proposed a reduction of the Irish liisN 
arohy to ono archbishop and five bisbor* 
He was not a man of commanding power n, 
of genial warmth, but bis simpUcity and 
modesty of manner, the plain good aenceof 
his clear and frank utterances, bis rcadv 
exertions in all works of charity, and hi 
complete freedom from sectarian bias, non 
for him the respect and good feeling of era, • 
section in the community. 

On the death, 20 Dec. 1886, of Prbate 
Marcus Gervais Bsresford [h. v. SuppL] 
was choson by the house of bishops Vku 
successor, and, exchanging his diocese for 
that of Armagh, was enthroned at Amuub 
as archbishop on 1 June 1886. Aspresidmi 
of the general synod of the Irish okurcb, bil 
characteristic qualities of fairness and mode- 
ration came effectively into play. He re- 
tained to the last his activity of bod\ 
mesidiiig at the Armagh dioce'au aynod'I 
fortnight before bis death. He died at An 
magh of heart disease on 28 Oct. 1898, and 
was buried on 27 Oct. in the old church (a 
disused ruin) at Holywood. Portraits oi 
him are at Armagh Palace and at the sea 
house of Down, lie married, on 6 Oct. 18k!, 
Oathorino Delia, daughter of Thomas Gibbon 
Fitsgibbon of Ballysoeda, co. Limerick, and 
by her (who predeceased Mm) had three 
sons and three daughters, of whom a son, 
Lieutonant-geueral Charles Edmond Knoi, 
and two daughters survived him. Besides a 
sormoii (1847), charges (18.60 and 1858), and 
a brief address, ‘ Fruits of the Revival,’ in 
Stoane’s ‘Ulster Revival’ (1859, 8to), be 
published ‘ Ecclesiastical Index (of Ireland ’ 
(Dublin, 1839, 8vo), a valuable book of lefe- 
renoe, with appendix of forms and ptece- 
donts. 


[Cotton's Fasti Eccles. Hibern. ; Belfast Fevs 
Letter, 24 and 80 Oct. 1803 ; Forthem Whig, 
same datos ; Burke's Peerage, 1809, p. 12U.] 
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j^ji, f!ATTA , Snt JAMES PHILIP 
n813-1896), Italian scholar and politician, 
only son of Diego Lacaita of Manduria in 
tjjlem d’Otranto, and of Agatn Conti of 
;^one in the Moliao, -was horn at Man- 
& in the province of Lecce, lialy, on 
i Oct. 1813. He look n law degree at the 
ajiyersity of Naples, was admitted an advo- 
otB in 1836, and practised his profession, 
ia acquaintance with Enos Throop, United 
States chargS d’affaires at Naples, begun in 
December 1888, helped him in the study of 
English, and this knowledge gained him Iho 
post of legal adviser to the Hritishlegation at 
Naples, and the friendship of the minister. 
Sir William Temple, at whose table he 
metmany English travellers of distinction. 
Lscaita's political opinions were liberal hut 
moderate, and he nerer belonged to any 
secret society. He vyns an unsuccessful 
caodidnte for the representation of the city 
of Naples in 1848, and on 7 April was ap- 
pointed secretary to the Neapolitan legation 
u London, hut did not start for his post, 
wUeh he resigned after the fall of the liberal 
Twya ministry in May, In N ovember 1860 
be met Gladstone, wiio was in Naples in 
oidet to collect information about llourbon 
misrule. This led to tho arre.st of Lacaita 
OB 8 Jan. 1661 , and he remained in custody 
for nine days. In a lutter from Gladstone 
toFanhzi, in Seplombor, he is referred to 
as 'a most excellent man, hnnled hy the 
myemmant’ (FACAiy, Zi/e qf Panissi, ii. 
97,205-0). 

The publication of Gladstone’s letters to 
Lord Aberdeen, for which Lacaita supplied 
many striking facts, aroused the hostility of 
the court and clerical partisans in Italy, and 
Lacaita found it advisable to leave I^aplea 
for London, where he arrived on 8 .Tan. 1^3. 
He was at Edinburgh on 1-1 Fob., in May 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
office of librarian of (he London Library, 
and on 16 Juno married Maria Olavering 
M. 1863), daughter of Sir Tliomas Gibson 
Carmichael, seventh baronet. His means 
WTO small, but he made many powerful 
Mends in the best political and literary 
circles in London ojra Edinburgh, From 
Noyemberl863 until April 1866 he was pro- 
fessor of Italian at Queen’s College, Loudon, 
was naturalised in July 1866, and published 
'Selections from tho best Italian Writers ' 
(1866, 2nd cd, 1808, sm, 8vo). In the 
winter of 1860-7 be accompanied Lord 
VOL. XSU — BPP. 


Minto to Florence and Turin. From 1857 
to 1868 he acted as private secretary to 
Lord Lansdowne, and towards the close of 
1858 went with Gladstone to the Ionian 
Islands as secretary to the mission, being 
made IC.C.M.G. for his services in March 1869. 

Lacaita was entrusted by Cavour with a 
delicate diplomatic negotiation in 1860 con- 
noclcd with schemes to prevent Garibaldi ffom 
crossing from Sicily to Palahria, and subse- 
quently the Neapolitan governmont offered 
him the post of minister in London with tho 
title of marquis, both of which ho declined (i6. 
ii. 303). In December 1860, after the expulsion 
of the Bourbons, he revisited Naples, caused 
Itis name to be reinstated on the municipal 
registry, and in July 18G1, while back in 
England, was returned os deputy to the 
first Italian legislature. He generally sup- 
ported the new Italian goverument. After 
the dissolution of 1806 he did not seek re- 
election, and was made a senator in 1876. 
Though speaking but seldom in the chamber, 
ho e.xeroised a considerable influence upon 
public affairs between 1801 and 1876 through 
his intimacy with Eicasoli, La Marmora, Min- 
gholti, Visoouti-Venosta, and other leading 
men. Florence became bis headquarters in 
Italy after the removal of the government 
thence from Turin, and so it remained even 
after tho transfer of the capital to Borne. Ha 
spent a portion of each year in England, and 
during the last fifleen years of his life 
wintered at Leucaspide, near Taranto, whore 
ho had made large purchases of monastic 
lands in 1808, He was a director of the 
Italian company for the Southern Bailwys 
from Us formation, and took a share in the 
management of several Auglo-Italianpuhlio 
companies. Besides his English title, he 
was a Icnight of the Brazilian order of tho 
Bose, and knight commander of S. Mauiizio 
e Lazzaro and of the Corona d’ Italia. 

During his earlier years in England ha 
frequently lectured on Italianeulneots at the 
Iloyal Institution, the London. Institution, 
and elsewhere. He wrote nearly all the 
Italian articles for tho eighth edition of the 
' Enoyclopsedia Britannica,’ and revised 
several editions of Murray's ‘ Handbook for 
South Italy.' In 1806 he edited the third 
or album volume of the great edition of the 
‘Inferno di Dante,’ after the death of Lord 
Vernon, having helped in the production of 
the former volumes (London, 1868-06, 3 
vols. folio). He compiled the ‘ Catalogue 
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of the Library at Ohats-worth’ (London, 
1870, 4 TOls. large 8vo) for the seventh 
Lake of Devonshire, and edited the first 
complete publication of the famous Latin 
lectures on Dante of Benvenuto da Imola, 
delivered in 1876, ‘ Oomentum super Dantis 
Aldigherij Comoediam nunc primum integre 
in lucem editum, sumptibus Guil. Warren 
Vernon,’ Florence, 1887, 6 vols. large 8vo. 

He died at Posilipo, near Naples, on 
4 Jan. 1896, in his eighty-second year, 
leaving an only eon, Oharles Oarmichael 
Lacaita (4. 1853), M.P. for Dundee, 1886-7. 

During forty-five years his life and in- 
terests were divided between this country 
and Italy ; in the one a polished English- 
man, in the other a vivacious Neapolitan 
and a conscientious landowner. He was a 
notable Dante scholar, an excellent biblio- 
grapher, a man of wide reading and intel- 
lectual sympathy, of great social taot and 
goodness of heart. 

[Information kindly furnished by Mr. C. 0. 
Lacaita; see also the Times, 8 Jon, p. 10, 
10 Jan. p. 1, i, 1895; Letters ad Antonio 
Panizzi, pnbbl. da L. Fagan, 1880, p. 468, 
&c. ; minghetti, Mioi Bicordi, 1890, in. 228 ; 
Burke’s Feerngo, 1894, p. 1607.] !!• T. 

LAOT, EDMUND (1370 P-1466), bishop 
of Exeter, born probably about 1370, was 
son of Stephen Lacy oiid his wife Sibllla, 
who were buried in the conventual church 
of the Carmelites at Q-loucester. Edmund 
was probably a native of that city, and was 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated D.D. 
In 1808 he was master of University College, 
and is said to have presided over that society 
for five years (Wood, Hist, and Ant, iL 69). 
On 4 Jan, 1400-1 he appears as canon of 
Windsor. He was installed prebendary of 
Hereford Cathedral on 26 Sept. 1412, and in 
1414 also held the prebend of Nassiugton 
in Lincoln Cathedral. On 12 May 1409 he 
was sent as envoy to France, and on 22 May 
1418 he was appointed agent to the papal 
court. In Henry V’s reign he was dean of 
the chapel royal, and accompanied tlie king 
to Agincourt in 1416 (Nioolab, Agimowt, 
p. 889). On 8 Feb. 1416-17 he was granted 
custody of the temporalities of the bishopric 
of Hereford ; the pope assented to his election 
on 3 March, and Henry V was present at 
his consecration on 18 April. In 1420 he 
was translated to Exeter, the temporalities 
were restored on 81 Cot., and he was installed 
on 29 March 1421. In that year he preached 
before Henry V at Westminster (WaIiSino- 
HAM, Hist, Angl, ii. 837). He was one of 
Henry V’s executors, but seems to have taken 
little part in politics in the following reign. 


though he is mentioned in a nolitioai ... 
about 1460 (Bdnildt, EveeXta SW 
P.16S). 

hve years. In 1431 he was excused atS 
ance at parliament on account of his hmW- 
infirmities, but twenty years later he w 
fined eighty marks for not being 
He died at Chudleigh on 18 Sept.^456 and 
was buried on the north side of the choir .n 
Exeter Cathedral. His tomb, which stS 
remains, was long the resort of pUgiir 
ILs will, proved on 8 Cot. 1466, is lost hut 
his register, covering more than seventeen 
hundred pages, remains. He gave variona 
books to bis chapter, and made other benefae- 
tions to the diocese. His ‘ Liber Pontiflcalis' 
was edited from an original fifteenth-century 
manuscript (the title-page says fourteenth 
““ published in 

1847 (Exeter, 8vo). 

[Preface to Lacy’s Liber Pontifloalia ; Olivet's 
Biahops of Exeter; Eymor’s Fmdera, it. 40* 
422, 460; Boekmgton Corresp. (Bolls Set)' 
Nicolas's Ordinances of the Privy Council; Hoik 
of P,irlinment; Bamsay’s Lancaster and York 
n. 193 1 Le Neve s Fasti Ecol,, ed, Berdy, pnssiin* 
Godwin’s Do Prmsnlibus Anglise; Stubbs’s Heg’ 
Saermii.] A. p. p_ 

LACY, WALTER (1809-1898), actor, 
whose real name was Williams, the eon 
of a coach-builder in Bristol, bom in 1809, 
was educated for the medical profession, 
went to Australia, and was first seen on the 
stage in Edinburgh, in 1820, as lifontelban 
in the ‘Honeymoon,’ was playing there 
again in 1882, and acted also in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, and Manchester. His dtbutin 
London was at the Haymarket on 21 Aug. 
1838 as Charles Surface. At Oovent Gar- 
den he appeared, about 1841, as Captain Ab- 
solute, and at Drury Lane as Wildrake in 
the ‘Love Chase.’ With Charles Eean 
[q. V.] at the Princess’s ho was, on 18 Sept. 
1852, the original Rouble in Boucioamt’s 
‘ Frima Donna,’ and made a great success as 
Chdteau llenaud in the ' Corsican Brothers.’ 
With If ean he played J ohn of Gaunt in 
‘Richard II,’ Edmund in ‘ Lear,’ Gtatiano, 
and Lord Trinket in the ‘Jealous 'Wife. 
On 80 ,Tune I860 he was, at the Lyceum, 
the Marquis of Saint Evrdmont in ‘A Tale 
of Two OitieB,'and at DruryLaneon 17 Oct, 
1864 was Uloten to Miss Fauoit’s Imogen. 
He was Flutter in the ‘Belle’s Stratagem’ 
on 8 Oct, 1866 at the St. James’s, where ^ 
was on 6 Nov. the first John Leigh in 
‘Hunted Down, or Two Lives of John 
Leigh,’ In two Lyceum revivals of ‘Romeo 
and Juliet ’ he wasMeroutio. Qnl2 Aug. 1868 
he was, at the Princess’s, the original Bel- 
lingham in Boucicnult’s’ After Dawc.’ Other 
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■^n whicli lie ms seen -were Benedick 
Faulconkridge, ]\ralvolio, Touchstone, 
Sto, EoderigoT Henry YIII, Young 
SvT Sir Brilliant Fashion, Goldfinch, 
Tnw Lapkin, Bob Acres, Dazzle, Mutter, 
Smooth, Megrim in ‘Blue Devils, 
GhSm' Hamlet,' MyLord Duke in ‘High 
Life belotr Stairs,’ Jeremy Diddler, and 
Puff. After a long absence from the stage, 
itcupied with teaching elocution at the 
Borri Academy of Music, he reappeared at 
S/Lveeum in April 1879 as Colonel Damas 
h, Sir Henry Irving’s revival of the ‘Lady 

rf LyonS’’ 

IS Marine Square, Brighton, and was buried 
jtBromptoii cemetery onthel7lh. Lacy 
Tfas a respectable light comedian, but failed 
115 an exponent of old men and was a 
vBtehed Sir Anthony Absolute. D e was n 
ftmifiar figure at the Garrick Club, which 
omu a portrait of him in oils, and was 
almost to the last a man of mioh vivacity, 
and of quaint, clever, unbridled, and cha- 
tactfiristio speech. lie man-ied Miss Taylor, 
anMtresa [see Laot, IlAimimTE DcBOiun]. 

[Personal knoulodge j Clark Eus'-pirb Eopro- 
(titatira Actors (supplomont) ; Dibdin’s Ertin- 
bnrgli Stage; Pascoo’a Dramatic List; Scott 
and Howard's Blanchard ; Ilollingsliead's Gaiety 
Chionieles; Era, 17 Deo. 1808; Cole’s Life of 
Charles Kean ; Era Almiinaok, and _ Sunday 
Times, various years ; private information.] 

J. if. 

LAFONTAINE, Sm LOUIS IIYPO- 
LETE, &st baronet (1807--18C4'), Canadian 
statesman, horn at Boiiclicrville, in the 
county of Ohnmbly, Lower Canada, in Oc- 
tote IW, was the tliird son of Antoine 
.\Iddaid Lafontaine, a farmer of that ueigb- 
honrhood, by his wife Mario J. Fontaine 
Bienvenu, and the grandson of Antoino M4- 
dsid Lafontaine, meinhcv of the logielative 
assembly of Lower Canada. Ho was edu- 
cated at Montreal, and after a course of five 
years proceeded to study law, entering the 
office of Denis Benjamin Vigor [q. v.] Hie 
political reputation was considerable while 
he was yet a clerk, and after liis call to the 
hor he quickly acquired a largo practice 
among_ the French Canadians. He joined 
Yigffl in organising the national movement 
in the district of Montreal, and was returned 
to the legislative assembly of Lower Canada 
at the general elootion of 1880 for the county 
d Terrebonne, for which he coiitinued*lo 
sit until 1887. He wae at first a follower 
of Louis Joseph Fapiiicau [q. v.], whom he 
vigorously urged on in his resist enoo to the 
home government. In a year or two, how- 
ever, he developed from the follower to the 
rival of Papineau, from whom eventually lie 


became completely estranged. "While PapL 
nenii was associated with t)i& parti prStre, 
Lafontaine led that of la jeune Franee, and 
was regarded by the orthodox as little 
better than an infidel. Although he in- 
dulged in unmeasured opposition to govern- 
ment, he saw the outbreak of the rebellion 
of 1837 with feelings of consternation, being 
convinced that the resources of the insur- 
gents were quite inadequate. The govern- 
ment, however, mindful of his incendiary 
language on former occasions, issued a 
warrant against him for high treason. La- 
fontaine escaped to England and thence 
to France. He wae able to establish his in- 
nocence, and returned to Canada in May 
1838, lie was imprisoned on 7 Nov. 1838, 
during the hostile expeditions of Hohert 
Nelson [see Nm-soir, w oiraiiD] from the 
United States, but was released from lack of 
evidence. 

After the suppression of the rebellion La- 
fontaiue found the leadership of the parti 
pritre vacant owing to Papineau’s exile. He 
conciliated the priests and assumed the 
posiliou. On Popiiioau’s return in 1847 he 
found his place filled and was compelled to 
become the head of the more extreme party 
which Lafontaiiio had formerly directed. 
Lafontaine opposed tho union of Upper and 
Lower Oannaa in 1840. On 21 Sept. 18J1, 
after contesting Terrebonne unsuccessfully, 
he was retnrnod to the parliniuont of the 
united provinces for the fourth riding of 
York, a county in Upper Canada, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Xlobcrt Bald- 
win [q. V. Suppl.l He was ol once recognised 
as the leader of the French Canadians in the 
1 new assembly, and eaiiy in 1842 declined 
, an oiler of the solicitor-genernlehip of Lower 
Canada from the governor-general, Charles 
Edward Poulett Thomson, Baron Syden- 
ham [q. V.], made to him on the condition 
that he should support the governor's policy. 
In September 1812, at the instance of 
Sydenham’s successor. Sir Charles Bagot 
[q, V. Suppl.l, ho joined Baldwin in forming 
the first Baldwin-Lafoutaine administration, 
in which he held the portfolio of attorney- 
general for the lower province. During ins 
term of oiHce he obtained a cessation of pro- 
ceedings against the political offenders of 
1837, including Papineau. The ministry 
resigned on 28 Nov. 1843 in consequence ol 
a difieronce with Bugot's successor, Sir 
Charles Theophilus Metcalfe (afterwards 
Baron Metcaltb) [q. v.], with regard to the 
control of the nomination of government 
officials. In November 1844 Lafontaine was 
returned for Terrebonne, which he repre- 
sented during the whole period of his oppo- 

8p2 
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Bition. In March 1848, after a storuij 
election in which several persons wore killed, 
he was returned for the city of Montreal, 
which he represented during the remainder 
of his public life. 

In March 1848 the reform party triumphed 
at the general election, and Baldwin and La- 
fontaine again took olhce, Lafontaine as 
premier and attorney-general for Lower 
Canada. In Janua^ 1849 he passed an 
amnesty bill, and in February he introduced 
the famous rebellion losses bill, which was 
intended to compensate innocent sufferers in 
1837. This bill was bitterly resented both 
in Canada and England, because it was 
foared that it would benefit disloyal French 
Canadians, and it gave rise to the most 
extraordinary scenes of riot in Montreal 
[see Bnuon, Jauss, eighth EAnt, of ELaisr]. 
Lafontaine’s house was partly burnt down 
and he himself on more than one occasion 
exposed to imminent peril. In consequence 
of the disorder the seat of government was 
permanently removed from Montreal. In 
the meantime Lafontaine felt that he was 
growing out of sympathy with the younger 
reformers. The temper of his mjnd was 
naturally aristocratic and conservative. The 
movement which he had led had been na- 
tional, and when questions of class interest 
became of importance he found himself out 
of accord with his former supporters. He 
was opposed to the secularisation of tho 
clergy reserves in Upper Canada and the 
abolition of the seigneural tenure in the 
lower province, both of them measures 
steadily demanded by a large section of the 
reform party. In consequence he retired 
from political life towards the close of 1861. 
On 13 Aug. 1863 he was nominated chief 
justice of Lower Canada in succession to Sir 
James Stuart [q. v.], and on S8 Aug. 1864 
he was created a baronet. He continued to 
hold the office of chief-justice until his death 
at Montreal on 2(3 Feb. 1831. He was twice 
married : first, on 9 .July 1831, to Adole, 
dau^ter of Amable Bertuelot, an advocate 
at Quebec. She died without issue on 
27 May 1869, and he married secondly, on 
30 Jan. 1861, Jane Morrison, a widow of 
Montreal. i3y her he had an only surviving 
son, Louis Hypolite, on whose death, in 1837, 
the baronetey Decame extinct, 

[Burke's Peerage, 1900; Dent's Canadian 
Portrait Callery, 'Toronto, 1881, iii. 104-8 
(with portrait); David’s Biographies ot Por- 
traits, Montreal, 1876, pp. 96-113 (with por- 
trait) ; David’s Union des deux Canadas, Mont- 
real, 1898; Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated 
Canadians, Quebec, 1862, pp. 417-9; David's 
Fatriotes de 1837-1838, Montreal, 1886, pp. 
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Dont's Last Forty Years, Toronto, 1881 
Life and Corresp. of Lord Metcalfe 18 
329-426 ; Hineks’s Eeminiaconc^ ’Ciji’ 
1884 ; Hincks's Lecture on the Political HiS 
of Canada between 1840 and 185^^ 
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_ LAING, SAMUEL (1812-1897), poU. 
tician, author, and chairman of the Lon^j 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, -mJ 
born in Edinburgh on 12 Deo. 1812, He was 
son of Samuel Laing [q. v.], author of ‘ Tonis' 
in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, who was 
younger brother of Malcolm Laing [q. yi 
! the historian of Scotland. Laing was edlil 

oatedatHoughton-le-Springgrammarschool 

and privately by Riohord Wilson, a felbw 
of St. John’s, Cambridge. He entered that 
college as a pensioner on 6 July 1827, gta. 
dimled B.A. os second wrangler m 1831, and 
was also second Smith's prizeman. He was 
elected a fellow of St. John’s on 17 March 
1831, and remained for a time in Cambridge 
as a mathematical coach. He was admitted 
a student of Lincoln’s Inn on 10 Nov. 1M2, 
and was caUod to the bar on 9 June 1837, 
Shortly after his call he was appointed private 
secretary to Henry Labouchere, afterward 
Lord Tounton [q. v.], then president of the 
board of trade. Upon the formation of the rail- 
way department of that office in 1842 he was 
appointed secretary, and thenceforth dislin- 
giiishcd himself as an authority uponrailways 
under snocessive presidents of the board of 
trade. In 1844 he published the results of 
his experience in ‘ A Report on British and 
Foreign Railways,’ and gave much valuable 
evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons on railways. To his suggestion 
the public are mainly indebted for the con- 
venience of ‘parliamcnta^’ trains at the rate 
of one penny per mile. In 1846 Laing was 
appointed a member of the railway com- 
mission, xjresided over by Lord Dalhouaie, 
and drew up tbe chief reports on the railway 
schemes of that period. Had his recom- 
mendations boon followed, much of the com- 
mercial crisis of 1816 would, as he after, 
wards proved, have been averted. The report 
of the commission having been leiected by 
parliament, the commission was dissolved, 
and Laing, resigning his post at the board of 
trade, returnea to his practice at the bar. 
In 1848 he accepted the post of chairman 
and managing director of the London, Brigh- 
ton, and South Coast Railway, and under nia 
administration the passenger traffic of the 
line was in five years nearly doubled, lu 
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iMThTbecame cliairnian of the Cryalal 

Company, froai whicL he retired in 
1 C« os -well as from the chairmanship of 
Sdahton line. In July 1863 ho was 
wmed to parliament in the liberal interest 
ftfthe Wick district, which he represented 
ntil 1857 (when he lost his seat for op- 
IJLinff British intervention in China). He 
ir«4-elected in April 1859, and was finaneial 
ILtarv to the treasury from the following 
funs until October 18Q0. In that month 
was appointed to the important post of 
tocial minister in India, on the council of 
tie rovernor-general, to replace J ames Wil- 
Mnfl806-1860) [q. v.l,who had died within 
• Tew of taking up this newly created and 
lucrative office [see FnniiE, Sib 
■ffhenfli'st asiced to go to India, Laing said 
toPuhnerston, ' You want me to go tolndia 
to doctor a sick budget willi a delicit of six 
Billions; that is a question of military re- 
duction, and the possibility of military re- 
duction depends on peace. Tell me candidly 
uiut you think of the prospect s of peace, 


of peace, 


/either than I can see him j hut for tlio next 
two or three years, which is enough for your 
piiiyosB, I think wo are fairly safe of peace; 
therefore go in for reduction.’ 

Haring effected the objects of bis mission 
upon the lines laid down with such coii- 
mioaous ability by "WDson, Laing was agnin 
eWed M.P. for "Wick in July 1866. Ho 
vas rejected for that constituency in 1868, 
tat iras returned for Orkney and Shetland 
in 1873, and sat without interruption until 
he retired from parliament in 1886. Though 
a staunch liberal, he was opposed to what 
he considered the anli-ioipcrialist leanings 
of Gladstone ; ho published in 1884 a careful 
end moderate indictment of what would now 
he callod Little Englandism in ' England’s 


In 1867 Laing was reappointed chairman 
of the London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Hallway (a post which he hold down to 1894), 
and his position as a railway' magnate intro- 
duced bmi to the city. Lamg’s connections 
with the financial world were not unimpor- 
tant. During his tenure of the choir at tho 
howd of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway, that company gradually be- 
came highly prosperous, and he contributed 
to the result not only by bis business ca- 
pacity, but by bis skill in cboosii^ and sup- 
poiting good suWdinates. Eoting the 
constantgrowthof Brighton and other south- 
coast towns, he was one of the earliest to 
dieceiu that the line had a great future before 
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it. liis confidence was more than shared by 
a number of London stockbrokers who lived 
down the lino, and knew, or thought they 
knew, a great deal about it. Hence the 
enormous amount of speculation that took 
place for a long period in Brighton Deferred 
Stock _(‘ Brighton A’s’). "When speculative 
operations for the rise turned out well, their 
authors naturally regarded the management 
of the line with approval; but when they 
did not, Laing came in for more than a fur 
share of abuse. He was connected with two 
other important companiee mivhich his know- 
ledge of railways was useful. These were 
the Railway Share Trust and the Railway 
Debenture Trust, which, as chairman, ho 
conducted with a much greater degree of 
prudence than become common ae enterprisee 
of this kind multiplied. 

It was not until he had turned seventy 
and retired from parliament that Laing came 
before the public prominontly as an author, 
llis ‘ Modem Science and Modem Thought ’ 
appeared in 1886 and was very widely icad, 
being in fact on admirable popular emosition 
of the speculations of Darwm, HuHej, and 
Spencer, and the incompatibility of the data 
of modern science and * revealed religion.’ 
A supplemental chapter to the third edition 
(1880) contained n fairly crushing reply to 
Gladstone's defence of the hook of Genesis. 
It was followed by ‘ A Modern Zoroastrian,' 
1887, ‘Problems of the Future, and other 
Essays,’ 1889, ‘ The Antiqiiity of Man,’ 1891, 
and ‘ Human Origins,’ 1892, all written in a 
similar easy and interesting style. Without 
possessing in Ihomsclves any g^eat scientific 
valuc^ these works showed Laing’s reading, 
especially in anthropology, to have been ex- 
tremely wide, and furnished people with 
general ideas onsubjeots of importance which, 
]f discussed in a less attractive form, would 
probahy have passed unheeded. 

Laing died, aged 86, at liockhills, Syden- 
ham Hill, on 6 Aug. 1897, and was buried 
on 10 Aug. in the extramural cemetery, 
Brighton. lie married in 1841 Mary, daugh- 
ter of Captain Cowan, E.N., and left two 
sons and three daughters, llis personalty 
was sworn at 94,6437, (jRailway Times, 
18 Sept. 1897). 

Laing’s writmgs ore remarkable as the 
relaxations of a man who had spent over half 
a century almost exclusively immersed in 
affairs. He never attained to quite the same 
thoroughness and grip of his subject as Ms 
father, but be had much the same gift of 
lucid expoeition, and the same freedom from 
seH-consciousness or affectation. Besides the 
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1, 'India and Ohina;’ England’s Mission in. 
the East, 1863. A luminous forecast of pro- 
babilities in the Far East. 2. ‘ Prehistoric 
Eemains of Caithness.’ With notes on the 
human remains by T. H. Huxley, 1866. 
3. ‘ A Sporting Quixote,’ 1886, an agreeable 
if somewhat amateurish fantasia in the form 
of a novel (of. Aihmemm, 1886, i. 650). 

[The Eagle, December 1897 ; Times, 7 and 
11 Aug. 1897; Men of the Time, 13th edit. ; 
Railway Review, 13 Aug. 1897; Railway Times, 
18 Sept. 1897; Gu.irdian, 12 Aug. 1897; Alli- 
bone's Diet, of Engl. Lit. ; Laing’s Works.) 

T. S. 

LAKE, WILLIAM CHARLES (1817- 
1897), dean of Durham, bom in London on 
9 Jan. 1817, was the eldest son of Captain 
Charles Lake of tho Scots fusilier guards. 
Educated at Rugby under Dr. Arnold, he 
became the lifelong friend of his school- 
fellow, Arthur Penrliyn Stanley [q. v.] 
l^om Rugby he went to Oxford as scholar of 
Balliol in November ISS-t, and was a fellow- 
pupil under Archibald OaiMboll (afterwards 
archbishop) Tait of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
Edward Sleyriclr Qoulbum, and Bemamin 
Jowett. In 1838 Lake was elected fellow of 
his college at the same time as Jowett, and 
became tutor four yoai's later. In 1862-3 he 
was senior proctor in the university. Hs 
acted with the moderate parry who opposed 
the action taken against William George 
Ward [q. v.], and against the proposal that 
the vice-chancellor should have power to 
impose a certain form which a member of the 
university should be required to use in sub- 
scribing the articles. lie became very inti- 
mate with Tail, with whom ho generally 
spent his long vacation travelling on the 
continent, and was one of the first who urged 
him to stand for the head-mastership of 
Rugby. Lake himself had been an uusuc- 
cebsful candidate in 1849 when Goulbum 
was elected. He had taken orders in 1842, 
and in 1858 he left Oxford to bccomo rector 
of Huntspill in Somerset. Two years later 
he was named prebendary of Wells. Mean- 
while Lake’s linguistic abilities had led to 
his appointment by Lord Fanmure as a mem- 
ber of the commission of 1866 to report on 
military education on the continent. He had 
won the prize at Oxford in 1840 for his Latin 
essay on the Roman army as an obstacle to 
civil liberty. He also served on the New- 
castle commission of 1868 to inquire into 
popular education, and on the royal commis- 
sion upon military education of 1868. On 
0 Aug. 1860 Lake was nominated by Glad- 
stone for the deanery of Durham. In 1*181 
ho was a member of the ecclesiastical court’s 
commission, His theological position was 


that of a moderate high ohurcbm»n ..Ti" 
1880 he joined Dean ChurTa JXs 
endeavouring to induce Gladstone anl 

Archbishop Tait to bring forward leglsC 

modifying the Public Worship Regnlatloa 

During Lake’s decanate Durham Cath»dr ] 
was restored. He exercised an important in 
fluenoe over Durham University of which h 
was warden, and education in the north a- 
England generally owed much to his effort.' 
The foundation of the CoUege of Science « 
Newcastle m 1871 was very largely his woi“ 
He resigned the deanery, owing to failin, 
health, in 189 4, and went to live at Torqaai' 
There he died suddenly on 8 Deo. 1897,' fli 
married, in June 1881, Miss Katherine Glai 
stone, a niece of the premier, who survivel 
him. 


Lake published nothing separately but a 
few sermons and a pamphlet, ‘Thelnspiia- 
tion of Scripture and Eternal Punishment 
with a preface on the Oxford Declaration and 
on F. D . Mau rice's Letter to the Bishop of Lon- 
don,’ 186 1. But he contributed to the 'Life' 
of his friend Tail some highly interesting 
recollections, and especially a valuable pii> 
turo of the independent position he held at 
Oxford, and an account from intimate know- 
ledge of his life as head of Rugby, bishop of 
London, and primato. Lake also supplied to 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ' W. G. Ward wd the 
0.xford Mo vement ' ( 1880) some reminiscences 
of Ward, who was for some time his mathe- 
matical tutor at Balliol and exercised some 
influence over his tone of thought, 

[Meu of tho Time, IStli edit, ; Times, 0-U 
Doc. 1897 ; Goni’diun, IS Dec. 1897 ; lU, Loni 
News, 18 Dec. 1897 (with portrait); Benhan 
aud Davidson’s Life of Tait, i. 102-9, 111, lid, 
137-40, ii. 003-7 ; Prothero's Life of Dean 
Stanley, i. 47, 87/ 187, 212 ; Life and Letters of 
Doan Church, pp. 256, 278, 283-4; Ward’s 
W, <3r. Ward and the Oxford Movement, pp. 
100-2, 119, anil appendix; Abbott and Osmp- 
bell's Life of Jowett, i, 97 ; Brit, Mus. Oat, ; 
F. Arnold’s Our Bishops and Deans, ii, 31U. 
Letters from Dr. Arnold to Lake between 1835 
and 1840 are in Stanley’s Life of Arnold.] 

G. Lb G. N. 


LAMBERT, Sin JOHN (1772-1847), 
general, was the son of (Japtain Robert 
Alexander Lambert, R.N. (second son of 
Su' John Lambert, second baronet), by 
Catherine, daughter of Thomas Byndloss_ of 
Jamaica. He was commissioned as ensign 
in the Ist foot guards on 27 Jan. 1791, and 
promoted lieutenant and captain on 9 Oct. 
1703. He served at the sieges of Valp- 
ciennes and Dunkirk, and was in the action 
of Lincelles in 1793. He was adjutant of 
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rte third battalion in the cnmpaien of I / 94, 
-ffvcd with it in Ireland during the rebellion 
f J798 and in the expedition to Holland 
1799 Ha was promoted captain and 
Itenait-colonel on 14 May 1801. lie 
«.ned in Portugal and Spain in 1808, and 
' present at Oorunnn, and ha commanded 
tbelight companies of the pmrda in the Wal- 
oherm expedition of 1800. lie hoeame 
Mloaelinthe army on 25 July 1810, and 
tmbariied for Cadiz in command of the third 
on 30 Mw 1811. In January 1812 
Le was sent to Oarthagena with two bat- 
tihonfl. He remained there throe months, 
ami in October he joined Wellington’s army 
at Salamanca. 

On 4 June 1813 he was promoted major- 
wnetal, and w'aa appointed to a brigade of 
sixth division, lie commanded it at 
tliebatUes of the Nivelle, Nive, Orthea, and 
Toalonsc, and was specially mentioned in 
despatches for the Kivello and Toulouse 
(13 Nov. 1813, 12 Aiiril 1814). lie received 
tbs thanks of parliament and the gold cross, 
and was made K.O.B. on 2 Jan. 1816. 
Having been sent to America, he joined the 
mmy under Sir Edward Pakenham [q. v.] 
below New Orleans on 6 Jau. 1816, with 
the 7th and 48rd regiments. _ In tlie unsuc- 
cessful attack on the American intrenoh- 
meuts, made two days afterwards, he com- 
manded the reserve. Pakenhiim being 
billed, and General Gibbs morlnlly wounded, 
the cmef command devolved on Lambert. 
He decided not to renew tbe attack, with- 
drew the troops which had been sent across 
the hllsBiasippi^ and retreating on the 18th, 
le-emhorkedhis force on the 27th(jAiiiiS,ii. 
64^7; PoBim^ i. 808). It proceeded to 
the bay of Mobile, where Port Bawyer was 
toW on 12 Peb., and next day news 
anived that peace had been signed. 

Lambert returned to Europe in time to 
command tho tenth brigade of British in- 
flmtiy at Waterloo. The brigade joined the 
semfrom Ghent only on the morning of 
18 June, and was at first posted in reserve 
at Mont St. Jean. After 8 p.it. it was 
moved up to the front line to support the 
fifth (Pieton’s) division, and one of its regi- 
ments, the 27th, which had to be kept in 
sows near La Haye Sainte, loattwo-tnirds 
of its men, a heavier loss tlion that of any 
other regiment {Wellinfftm Deapatehes, 
Supplementary, x, 637 ; Waterloo Letters, 
pp. 891-402). Lambert was mentioned in 
Wellingtou’s despatch, and recoivsd the 
thanks of parliament, the order of St. 
Vladimir of Enssia (Srd class), and that 
of Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria (com- 
mander), Ho commanded the eighth in- 


fantry brigade in the army of occupation in 
France. 

He was promoted lieutenant-general on 

27 May 1826, and general on 23 Nov. 1841, 
He was given the colonelcy of the 10th re- 
giment on 18 Jau. 1824, and the G.C.B. on 
19 July 1838. He died at Weston House, 
Thames Dittoii, on 14 Sept. 1847, aged 70. 
In 1816 he married a daughter of John 
Morant of Brocklehurst Park, New Forest, 

[Gent Mag. IB 17, li. 639; Burke's Peerage; 
llomiltou's Grenadier Guards; Eoyal Military 
Calendar, iii, 307 ; Wolliugtmi's Bosputchos ; 
Siborne’s Waterloo letters ; James’s Military 
Occurreuces of the War between Great Britain 
and America, li. 370-D4, 543-7 ; Porter’s Boyal 
Engineers.] E. M. 1. 

LAMIN' GTON", Baaok, [See Cocheaite- 
BAILlII),Al,EIAJfDEKDDirBASROS3WlSIUET, 
1816-1890.] 

LAWES, Sib JOHN BENNET, first 
baronet (1814-1900), agriculturist, was tho 
only son of John Bennet Lawes (d. 1822), 
lord of tho manor of Eothomsted, near St. 
Albans, Hertfordshire, and his wife Marianne, 
daughter of John Sherman of Drayton, co. 
Oxford. He was born at Eotbamsted on 

28 Dec. 1814. He was educated at Eton and 
Brasenoso OoUege, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated on 14 March 1838 ; hut, as he said in 
an autobiographical note contributed to the 
‘ Agi'iciiltural Gazette ’for 3 Jan. 1888 (p, 
18), ‘in his days Eton and Oxford were not 
of much assistance to those whose tastes 
wore scientific rather than dossical, and 
consequently his early pursuits were of a 
most desultory character,’ He left Oxford 
without a degree, Piom his earliest years, 
however, he 'had a taste for chemistry,’ and 
he described how at the age of twenty he 
had ' one of the best bedrooms in the house 
fitted up with stores, retorts, and all the 
apparatus necessary for chemical research.' 
At this period his attention was chiefly di- 
rected to ‘ the composition of drugs, and he 
almost knew the Pharmacopoeia by heart;’ 
he also spent some time in the laboratory o{ 
Anthony Todd Thomson [q, v,]ot University 
Oollege, London. 

Lawes entered into possession of the 
fiimily estate in 1834 on coming of age, and 
made experiments with growing plants (such 
as poppy, hemlock, colchicum, belladonna) 
which contained the active principles of drugs. 
Ho says, howevei', that 'for three or font 
years he does not remember any connection 
between agriculture and ohemistiy crossing 
his mind ; but the remark of a gentleman, 
Lord Dacre, who farmed near him, who 
pointed out that in one farm bones 
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invaluable for the turnip crop, and on 
another farm they ■were useless, attracted 
his attention a good deal.’ The investigations 
which Lawes made to discover the reason 
for this may fairly bo regarded as the germ 
of the Bothamsted experiments, which sub- 
sequently became world-famous. 

Observing the beneficial results upon his 
o-wn turnip crops at Bothamsted by dressing 
them ■with bones dissolved in sulphuric acid, 

Lawes took out in ISfS a patent, in which 
ho showed how apatite and coprolite and 
other mineral or fossil phosphates might be 
converted into a potent manure by treatment 
with sulphuric acid. He thus laid the 
foundation for what speedily became and 
stillremoinsa very important industry, and he 
was indeed the pioneer of the now very 
large agricultural manure trade. The first 
factory for the manufacture of mineral 
superphosphate was started by Lawes at j 
Deptford in 1843; he built a second and 
much larger factory at Barking Greek in 

1867 (see historical description by J. 0. „ , 

Morton in Agrk. Gazette, 2 Jan. 1888, p. 8). joint names of himself and Dr. Gilbert. A 
He sold the manure business to a company full list of these is contained in the ‘ Memo- 
in 1872 j but he had at that time embarked randa of the Origin, Plan, and TIpbuU o of 
in other branches of chemical manufacture the Field and other Experiments ... at 
(citric and tartaric aoid),_ and remained Bothamsted,’ now issued annually by the 
actively engaged in business in London up to Lawes Agricultural Trust Committee. The 
the time of his death. 'Journal of the Highland and AgricMtural 

But * all the timo he was acoumulating a Society of Scotland ’ for 1895 contains a 
fortune by business in London, he was at summary (364 pages), by Sir John Lawes 
home spending a fortune in laborious scien- and Sir Henry Gilbert themselves, of several 
tifle agricultural investigations ’ (B. War- series of thu experiments, with photographic 
inglon, F.B.S., in Agrie. Gazette, 17 Sept, portraits of botn authors, and a vie-w of the 
1900, p. 180). In 1843 he started on a manor house. 

regular basis the Bothamsted agricultural This did not, however, exhaust Lewes's 
experiment station; and in June of that litera^ activity, for he was occasionally 
year called to his aid, as coadjutor and prevailed on to lecture in public to farmers’ 
technical advi8er,Dr. (afterwards Sir) Joseph clubs, and a lengthy letter by him, estimating 
Henry Gilbert. Together Lawes and Dr. the produce 0 ? the wheat crop in the 
Gilbert instituted and carried out a vast United Kingdom, was an annual feature of 
number of experiments of enormous benefit the ‘Times’ nowspoper in every autumn 
to the agricultural community at large, from 1863 to 1899. He would onen moie- 
the details of which were recorded in ms over 'write short pithy practical papers for 
‘ Philosophical Transactions of the Boyal the agricultural press on various phases of 
Society,’the Journalsofthe OhemicalSociety the Bothamsted experiments, or expressing 
and of the Boyal AgricultutEd Society, and in terse and forcible language his own views 
other publications. Two main lines of in- on some agricultural question of the day. 

S were followed — ^the one relating to The unique feature of Bothamsted— which 

9 , the other to animals. In the former is now the oldest experiment station in the 
cose the method of procedure is described in world — is the long unbroken continuity of 
the official ‘Memoranda’ in which it was the investigations. To provide for thm 
shown how endeavours hod been made ‘ to permanent continuance, Lawes constituted 
grow some of the most important crops of by deed, dated 14 Feb. 1889, three trustee, 
rotation, each separately, year after year, for to whom he leased the laboratory and certain 
many years in succession on the same land, lands at Bothamsted for ninety-nine years 
without manure, with farmyard manure, and at a peppercorn rent, and conveyed to such 
with a great variety of chemical manures, trustees the sum of 100,0007. as an endow- 
the same description of manure being as a ment fund. Under that deed a ‘Lawes 


rule applied year after year on thT^ 
plot. Experiments on an actual coS 
of rotation without manure and with Vf 
ferent manures were also made-’ whZ 
barley, oats, beans, clover and other lem™-' 
nous plants, turnips, sugar beet, mauBdl' 
potatoes, and grass crops havmg been 
experimented on. The main object Vth! 
experiments on animals (commenced k 
1847) was to nsoortain how they could k 
most economically fed for human consume 

tion; but incidentally information of eteS 

value was obtained towards the solution of 
such problems as the sources in the food 
consumed of the fat produced in the anirng ] 
body, the characteristic demands of ths 
animal body (for nitrogenous or non-nitro- 
genous constituents of food), in the exei- 
ciso of muscular power, and the comparative 
characters of animal and vegetable food in 
human dietaries. 

In all 132 separate papers or reports on 
the Bothamsted experiments were published 
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was created, which_ is 
X administered by a comimUeo of nine 
«tsoii 3 , four nominated by the fiOTal Society, 
wo bv the Koyal Agrionltursl Society, and 
eeachby the Chemical and Liunean So- 
"vties the ninth trustee being the owner of 
Rnriiamsted at the time (Journal S^al 


&. 1896, pp. 324-82). 

The experiments which he was conducting 
j IJothamsted early brought Lawes into 
Jaroinence. He joined the Royal Agri- 
ytnral Society m 1846, and became one of 
Sb governing body on 22 May 1848, retain- 
ing bis seat on the council for the unpre- 
cedented period of over fifty- two years. He 
a vice-president in 1878, and a trustee 
^891, and was olfered the presidency in 
1893 (the year of the jubilee of the liot- 
I n-noiwl experiments), though he then felt 
unequal, through advancing years and in- 
creasing deafness, to accept the post. In 
1864 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and received the society’s royal 
aedol (with Dr. Gilbert) in 1807. In 1894 
he also received (again with l)r. Gilbert) the 
Albert gold medal of the Society of Arts, 
la 1877 he beeamo LL.D. of Edinburgh, in 
MSD.O.L. of Oxford, and in 1894 So.U. 
of Cambridge, and on 19 May 1882 he was 
created a baronet. 

Lawes acted on a great variety of oom- 
missiona and committees, including the royal 
eommission on the sewage of towns, and hie 
idvice was in constant demand on every 
variety of agricultural subjects. Rotham- 
itei was for many years betoie his death a 
place of pilgrimage for men of scienco from 
eU countries, students, farmers, and all in- 
terested in a^icultural research. The earliest 
hboratory (an old barn) was replaced in 
lffi6 by a new atruoturo — still in use-^ 
which was erected by subscribers as a testi- 
monial to Lawes’s services in behalf of British 


agriculture; it was presented to him with 
s direr candelabrum at a public meeting at 
Bothamsted on 1 9 July 1856 (Agrk, Gazette, 
31Julyl855,p.491 ; forLawes’sspocchonthat 
occasion see Journal E,A,S.K 1900, p. 519). 

In 1803, when the Rothamslcd experi- 
ments had been conducted for a period of 
fifty years, Lawes was presented by public 
Buhsciiption with his portrait, by Mr. Hubert 
Hnkomer, R.A., a huge monolithic boulder 
bring at the same time set up in front of the 
laboratory, with an inscription that it was 
‘to commemorate the completion of fifty 
jem of continuous experiments (the first of 
their Mnd) in agriculture conducted at 
Hothamsted by Sir John Bennet Lawes and 
Joseph Henry Gilbert, A.J). mdcooxciii.' 
Edward VII, then prince of Wales, placed 


himself at the head of the movement for com- 
memorating the Hothamsted jubilee, and 
signed the address presented by Hie sub- 
scribers, which spoke of Lawes as ‘ one of 
the most disinterested as well as the most 
scientific of our public benefactors.’ The 
portrait, granite memorial, and addresses 
from learned societies, both British and 
foreign, with which Lawes was connected, 
were presented at a public ceTemouial at 
Rothameted on 29 Jnfy 1803, over which 
Mr. Herbert Gardner, M.P. (afterwards Lord 
Burghclere), then minister for agriculture, 
presided. 

Lawes was below the middle stature, and 
was careless in matters of dress; but his 
rugged and striking face at once commanded 
attention, and Ms exposition of his experi- 
ments to an appreciative listener was most 
telling and instructive, lie was fond of 
deor-etalkiug and salmon-fishing, and until 
1885 went regularly to Scotland for pur- 
poses of sport, though his greatest enjoy- 
ment was 111 his faming experiments. Ha 
found time, however, to interest himself in 
a very practical manner in the welfare of 
the villagers and lahonrers at Harpenden, 
near Rothamsted, starting in 1852 allotment 
gardens for them, and increasing the num- 
hur from time to time, so that they now 
number 834 (see ‘Allotmeuta end Small 
Boldings’ in Journal E,A.S.JE. 1892, pp. 
451-2). Erom the beginning be gave prizes 
for the best gardens, and in 1857 he built for 
the ollotment holders a clubhouse, managed 
entirely by thomselvcs (ibid. 1877, pp. 387- 
393). Atlompts at supplying the various 
wants of the labourers at wholesale prices, 
on a co-operative system, commenced in 
1^9, and uharlos Dickens wrote for the first 
number of ‘ All the Year Round’ (SO April 
186^ an article entitled 'A Poor man and 
his Beer,’ in which the relations of Lawes 
(who is called in the article ‘ Priar Bacon ’) 
and his labourers are described. The Pig 
Club and the Flour Club, started by Lawes, 
and the Harpenden Labourers’ Store Society 
(snbscguently formed), failed after a time 
for want of support from the members, hut 
the clubhouse still exists and is a perms^ 
nont snccess, In 1866 Lawes started a sav- 
ings hank, giving five per cent, interest on 
deposits; and as he found after a time that 
if the bonk were to prosper he must receive 
tho money himself, it became his custom to 
spend an hour every Saturday evening in 
this work, which continued until the general 
introduction of post-office savings banlta. 

Lawes died on 81 Aug. 1900, and was 
buried at Harpenden in the presence of a 
large and representative assemblage of agri- 
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culturists on 4 Sept. 1900. The portrait by 
Mr. Ilerkomer, painted by sabsoriptiou in 
1893, hangs at Eothamsted. A reproduction 
of it appears in the 'Journal of the Iloyal 
Agrioultural Society’ for SO Sept. 1900, 
with a memoir. Lawes married, on 28 Dec. 
1842, Caroline, daughter of Andrew Foun- 
tains of Worford Uall, Norfolk, and by her, 
who died in 1895, loft issue one daughter 
and one son, Charles Bennett (b, 1843), who 
succeeded to the baronetcy. 

[Journal Boyal Agric, Soo. 1900, pp. 611-24 
(memoir, with portrait), and earlier rola. quoted 
abore ; Agricultural Gazette, 2 Jan. ISSS, p. 13 
(autobiographical note of his earlier years); 
Transactions Highland and Agricultural Society, 
1896 (portrait, and summary of experiments) ; 
Beminisconces of Sir John Lawes (three articles 
in Agricultural Gazette for 17 and 24 Sept, and 
8 Got. 1900, by B, Warington, F.B.S., a for- 
mer assistant in the Bothamsted Inbonitory). 
Iiawes and his experiments are constantly re- 
ferred to in the ngricnlturnl literature ot tho 
second half of the nineteenth century.] 

JE. 0-B. 

LAYABD, Sib AUSTEN HENRY 
(1817-1894), excavator of Nineveh and poli- 
tician, bom in Paris on 6 March 1817, of 
Huguenot descent, was son of Henry Peter 
John Layard, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
and of Marianne, daughter of Nathoniol 
Austen of Bamsgate. Daniel Peter Layard 
Lq.v.] was his great-grandfather. Ilia youth 
wos mainly spent in Italy. When sixteen 
years old he entered the oQioe of his uncle, 
Henry Austen, who was a solicitor in Lon- 
don, There he remained for six years, but 
law did not attract him, and in 1839 he de- 
cided to leave England for Ceylon, as a rela- 
tive living in the island held out to him a 
prospect of more congenial emplOTment 
tie had made the acquaintance of Edward 
Mitford, a young man about ten years older 
than himself, who was setting out for the 
same destination, and, as Mitford disliked 
the sea, they hit upon the plan of making 
the journey overland through Asia. Leav- 
ing England on 8 July 1839, Layard joined 
Mitford at Brussels, and thw travelled to- 
gether through Iloumclia to (Constantinople. 
In August 1840 they reaohed Hamadan, 
where -Qiey parted coi^any. Layard aban- 
doned the journey to Ceylon, and remained 
for a time m Persia. In the following year 
it became necessary for him to obtain &osh 
funds from home, Having written to Ms 
Mends in London from Baghdad, he de- 
scended the Tigris to Basra, and paid a second 
visit to Hhuzistau. His expenses were not 
heavy, os he adopted the Bakhtiyari dress 
and travelled alone or with one servant. On 


returning to Bai 
his friends whicl 

England, and in 

out for Constantinople on the returnioumH 
On his way he spent several days at Mosu' 
with Emil Bottn, who had recently been an' 
pointed French consul there, and who hiii 
already begun his o-xoavations in the gre t 
mounds opposite the city which mart tii 
site of the ruins of Nineveh. Botta kd 
opened trenches in the largest of the mounds 
known as Kuyunjik, and Layard visited and 
examined with him the spot where he Mm- 
self was subsequently to undertake excava- 
tions for the trustees of the British Museum. 

On his arrival at Constantinople, Layard 
called at the British embassy to dehver a 
letter entrusted to him by Colonel Taylor 
the British resident at Baghdad. At this 
time the relations he tween Turkey and Petsiv 
were strained owing to disputes concenuu"' 
the frontier, and Layard hoped thathisrecent 
travels in Khuzistan and his knowledge of 
the region in dispute would proeuie Mm 
employment in some form or other at the 
embassy, His first reception there was not 
encoui-agiug ; but whenliis funds were ex- 
hausted, aud he was about to leave for Eng- 
land, he received an offer from Stratford 
Canning (oftorwards Viscount Stratford de 
Bedclilfe) [q. v.], the British ambassador to 
Turkey, that he should travel unofficially 
through Western Turkey and report to him 
on the state of affairs. This offer, which he 
readily accepted, woe the turning-point in 
Laynrd’s fortunes. His financial difficulties 
ceased, and in Canning he obtained an influ- 
ential patron who put him in the way of 
his future discoveries. Continuing to em- 
ploy Layard privately. Canning, in the 
spring of 1844, sent him on a mission to 
Northern Albania. Meanwhile he had re- 
commended him for an appointment at the 
embassy, but, as the pggestion met with 
opposition at the foreign office, ha foimd 
other employment for his protfgi. Canning 
took a keen interest in archceology. He had 
vend the memoir of Claudius James Hick 

S q. V.] on tho site of Nineveh, and when 
.layard described to him the mounds which 
he had examined with Botta he decided to 
undertake the exploration of that site. He 
used his influence with the Porte to obtain 
the necessary firman ; he paid Layard a 
salary of 200/. a year ; and he placed at Ms 
disposal an additional sum for defraying the 
cost of excavation (see Lanh-Poole, Tie 
Life of Stratford Gammg, ii. 137 f.) In 
the early part of October 1846 Layard re- 
ceived liis final iusi ructions, and left Con- 
stantinople for Mosul. , 


;hdad he : 

L necessitated his retlimti 

the summer of IRi-i x. . 
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"Tradition had always pointed to the 
oBPOsite the modern town of Mosul 
“ mnrkuie the site of the ancient city of 
ViTeveh (see YA^di, ed, Wiistenfeld, iv. 
«« ,nd Layard was not the first to examine 

Sre them. In 1820 and 1821 Claudius 
toes Bich had begun the investiga- 
to snd had identified the mounds of 
rJunjilt and Nohi-Yunus with Nineveh, 
Berta however, was the first to undertake 
excavations at Kuyunjik. Dur- 
^ three months in 1842 he opened trenches 
^the mound, but os ho did not meet with 
eacoutaging results he transferred his opera- 
tions to Khorsabad, the site ofChrSharrukin, 
the city of Sargon 11. The fine sculptures 
^rhichhe there dug up led him to form the 
jrroaeous belief that Khorsabad, and not 
gttvumik) 'W’as the site of Nineveh, and 
La^ fell into a similar error when he 
opened the mound at Nimriid and wrongly 
identified it with Nineveh. It was not until 
the inaoriigtions found later on at Kuyunj^k 


Bawlinaon [q. v.] and others that Kioh’s view 
ms once again acknowledged to be correct. 
Kimilld was afterwards identified as the site 
of the Assyrian city of Oalah. The large 
monnd of Nimrdd, to which Layard, inilu- 
en«d by Botta’s want of success at Kuyun- 
jik, turned his attention, lies near the village 
oCt^t name on the left bank of the Tigris, 
about twenty miles south-east of Mosul. 
He continued to dig there until the summer 
of 1816, uncovering what wore subsequently 
identified os ports of the palaces of Ashur- 
oosir-psl, Esorhaddon, and Shalmaneser II, 
vhioh were situated respectively in the 
north-west and south-west corners and in 


the centre of the mound, Layard made 
periodical reports of his progress to Canning, 
who in May procured from the Turki^ 
government a letter authorising the con- 
tinuation of the excavations and the removal 


of suoh objects as might he discovered. 
Ltjatd therefore had the bas-reliefs sawn in 
baif to lighten their weight, and the bcu1]> 
tilled portions were floated down the Tigris 
to Basra for transport to England. Mean- 
while Canning perceived that hie own 
means would not sulHce to carry out the 
ercavatiouB with success, and it was in 
consequenoe of his reprosontations to Sir 
Robert Peel, the prime minister (see iljfe of 
Camng, ii. 149 f.), that operations were 
continued by the trustees of tne British Mii- 
eeum. The sultan had made a personal gift 
to Canning of the antiquities which had 
hitherto been found ; these Canning gene- 
wusly presented to the nation, and the 
tnistees of the museum availed themselves 


of his advice with regard to the future con- 
duct of the excavations. 

At the beginning of November 1810 work 
was resumed at Nimrdd on a more extensive 
scale for the British Museum, and I^ard 
also superintended excavations at Eial'at 
Skerlgat (the site of the city of Ashur), 
and for a few weeks in the following spring 
at Kuyunjik. In June 1847 Layard left 
Mosul for England, where he prepared an ac- 
count of the excavations with the assistance 
of Samuel Birch [q. v. Suppl.] of the British 
Museum, The work was entitled ‘Nineveh 
and its Kemaius ’ (1848-9j, for Layard in- 
correctly believed that Nimriid was within 
the precincts of Nineveh. The book made 
a great sensation, and in recognition of his 
discoveries L^ard received the honorary 
degree of !D,0,L. from the university of 
Ouord on 6 July 1848, It is a curious fact, 
however, that, like Botta’s ‘ Monuments de 
Ninive,| the hook had m_ reality little to do 
with Nineveh or its remains. 

On 6 April 1849 Layard was appomted 
an attachl to the embassy at Constanti- 
nople, whither ho returned; and in October 
of that year he again superintended excava- 
tions for the trustees of the British Museum, 
a grant of 8,0004 having been placed at 
thoir disposal by the treasury for this pur- 
pose. For more than a year work was 
carried on, and palaces of Sennacherib and 
Ashur-bani-pal ot Kuyunjik. and a palace of 
Sennaoberib ond Esarhaddon at Nebi- 
Yunus were partly uncovered, In the 
spring of 1861 Layard returned to Eng- 
land, and the excavations were continued 
by llawlinsou, then consul general, and 
the political agent of the East India Com- 
pany at Baghdad. Layard publiehed an 
oocount of his second series of excavations 
in his work ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,' which 
appeared in 1853. Layard’s discoveries 
brought him very wide reputation. He was 
presented with the freedom of the city of 
London in 1868, and in 1866 he was elected 
lord roctor of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

He did not return to Mesopotamia after 
1861. Thenceforth he devoted himself to 
politics, in which his main interests were 
confined to the afiuirs of Eastern Europe. 
From 13 Feb. to 18 May 1853 he held the post 
of uuder-secretaiV foi^ foreign affairs under 
Lord Malmesbury. Cn 7 July 1863 he was 
returned as a liberal for Aylesbury, H e repre- 
sented Aylesbury until 1867, but while ha 
held the seat he woe absent from England 
for some time. In 1863 he visited at Con- 
stantinople Lord Stratford de Eedcliffe (Sir 
Stratford Conning^ his former patron, and, 
proceeding to the Black Sea in the follow- 




Layard 



ing year on the outhreah of the Crimean 
■war, -witnessed the battle of the Alma from 
the maintop of H.M.S. Agamemnon. On his 
return to England he gave evidence before 
the committee of inquiry witli regard to the 
condition of the British army at Sebasto- 
pol. After losing his seat for Aylesb'ury at 
the general election in March 1857, he made 
a tour in India during the latter part of 
that year and 1868, in order to study the 
causes and e-ffects of the Indian mutiny. 
In April 18.59 he unsuccessfully contested 
York, but in December 1800 was returned 
as one of the members for Southwark. In 
July 1801 he again became under-secretary 
for foreign affairs in Lord Palmerston’s ad- 
ministration, in ■which Lord .Tohn (first 
earl) Bussell was foreign secretory. On 
Palmerston's death in October 1806, Layard 
continued to hold the same ofUce in Lord 
Bussell’s administration, in which Lord 
Clarendon was foreign secretary, and he re- 
signed with the ministry in July next year. 
In December 1808, when Gladstone had 
become prime minister for the first time, 
Layard was np|)ointed to the post of chief 
commissioner 01 works, and was admitted to 
the privy council. In November of the fol- 
lowing year he resigned that office, and his 
career as a politician was brought to an end 
by his acceplanco of the post of British mini- 
ster at Madrid. 

Lavard was ip agreement with Lord Bea- 
oonsneld’s polilical opinions in regard to 
Eastern Europe. On 31 March 1877 he was 
accordingly transferred by Lord Beacous- 
flold from Madrid to Constantinople, in suc- 
cession to Sir Henry George Elliot. Witliin 
a month of bis arrival the Busso-Turkish 


received leave of absence from hiTnosT^ 
Constantinople, and his oflicial career 


to an end. In May Mr. G. J. (^w VheoZ 
Go^clien was sent to Constantinople m w! 
place as special ambassador and ministw 
plenipotentiary of Great Britiin In 
later years Layard lived much in ItnV 
cbiefly at 'S'enice, where ha was weU knom 
as a social ligure and on autboritv on art 
which had always been a subject of his close’ 
study, Ilis interest in Italian art was verv 
deep. In Eebvuary 1806 he was appointed 
a trustee of the National Gallery, W b 
became honorary foreign secretary of the 
Eoyal Academy of Arts. He died in Lon- 
don on 6 July 1894. His remains were cre- 
mated and buried at Woking on 9 Ink 
In 1860 he man-ied Mary Ei^yn, danwliter 
of Sir John Guest j she survived him. ” 

Two portraits of Layard in crayon were 
made by Mr. G. P, Watts, B A., tlie one for 
Mr. John Murray in 1848, the other a fetr 
years later for Layard’s own collection of 
pictures; the former portrait is reproduced 
in'Early Adventures’ (2ndodit.) Acolonred 
picture of Layard, taken in 1843, forms the 
frontispiece to ‘Early Adventures’ (Istedit.) 

Layard made a greater reputation as an ex- 
cavalor than as a politician or a diplomatist, 
bnt ho was without the true orohasologist's 
feeling — a fact which is suIBciently proved 
by ‘ Ws presenting to his friends neatly cut 
tablots containing fragments of cuneiform 
inscriptions, which, of coures, left serioiis 
lacumo in priceless historical documents' 
(At7ienceu7n, 14 July 1891). Ilis best- 
known works are those that deal with his 
excavations. The excavations at Nimrhd 
were described in ‘ Nineveh and its Eemains ’ 


war broke out, and his action soon became 
the theme of excited controversy among poli- 
ticians at home. His sympathies were un- 
doubtedly with Turkey, but in a despatch to 
the foreign minister, Lord Derby, of Eebr iiory 
1878, he solemnly denied reports that be bod 
encouraged Turkey to commence or continue 
the war, or had led her to believe that Eng- 
land would give her material support. lie 
declared he had al-vi’uys ‘striven for peace,’ 
and for ‘ the cause of religious and pmitical 
liberty.’ In June 1878 he negotiated the 
Anglo-Turkish convention for the British 
occupation of Cyprus. In 8 une 1878 he re- 
ceived the order of the grand cross of the 
Bath as a mark of recognition of his advo- 
cacy of Lord Bcaconsueld’s imperial views. 
In April 1880 a general election took place 
in England, and it resulted in the resigna- 
tion of Lord Beoconsdeld and his ministry, 
and in the formation of Gladstone’s se- 
cond administration, Therenpon Layard 


(1840, 2 vols.) ; and ‘Discoveries in the Euins 
of Nineveh and Babylon’ (1868) recounts 
his second series of excavations; these were 
his principal works. Drawings of the exes- 
vatod bas-reliefs were published in two series 
of plates entitled ‘The Monuments of Kine- 
veh’ (1849) and ‘A Second Series of Monu- 
ments of Nineveh ’ (1853). In ‘ Inscriptions 
in the Cuneiform Oharaolei from Assyrian 
Monuments’ (1861) he printed, with Sir 
U. 0. Bawlinson’s assistance, copies of afew 
of the monumental texts from his diggings, 
but he took no part in the decipherment of 
the inscriptions — a work which was earned 
out by Bawlinson, Dr. Ilinokes, M. Jules 
Opperl, and others. In_ 1861 an abridg- 
ment of ‘Nineveh and its Bemains’ -wos 
published for the railway hookstsllB, under 
the title *A Popular Account pf Dis- 
coveries at Nineveh,’ a second edition of 
which was produced in 1867 imder the old 
title, ‘ Nineveh and its Eemains,’ together 


volume, ‘ Nineveh and 
containing a similar abndgmeni 
% nto^ork. In 1864 ho wrote a small 
to the Nineveh Court in the Crystal 
L In 1887 he published an account 
!S’ife between the years 1839 and 1846 
the title ‘ Early Adventures in Persia, 
Babylonia' (abridged edition, 

Xrard also wrote much on art. In 1887 
ierefiaad Kugler’s ‘ Handbook of Painting;’ 
? 1893 he wrote an iniroduotion to a trans- 
htinn of Morelli’e ‘Italian Pointers,’ and 
heated a ‘Handbook of Home’ (1894). 
Be also contributed some papers to the 
ipMceedings ’ of the Huguenot Society, of 
Tfliich be was president, and sonae of his 
jieeches in the House of Commons were 
j^ed in pamphlet form. In 1890 he was 
elected a foreign member of the Institut de 
Fiance. Layard’s ‘ Autobiogrnphy ' was 
tdited by the Hon. W. N. Ilrucc, with a 
dupter by Sir Arthur Otway, in 1903. 

rifljnrd's Antohiogrophy, 1003; Prngmontaof 
Mtobiogwphy in Lay ant’s Early Adventures (Ist 
ed.), Hineveh and its Bemnins (let cd.), and 
Suareh and Babylon (lat ed.) ; L.ino-Poolo’s 
dhstfoid Canning, vol. ii. ; Lonl Alietduro’s Pre- 
fitoiy notice to the nbtidgod edition ofLayard’s 
Eadj Adventures; Times, 6 July 189‘1, and 
.tthaiffinra, 14 July 1804.] L. W. K, 

LAYER, JOHN (1686 f-lQ41), Cam- 
teidge antiquary, born in 1686 or 1680, pro- 
tobly at Lillings Ambo in the North Riding 
of Yorltshire, was the son of William Layer, 
t London merchant, by bis wife Martha, 
daughter and hoiress of Thomas Wanton. 
He irss educated as a lawyer, but possessed 
snicient wealth to enable liim to devote 


snicient wealth to enable him to devote 
most of hie time to antiquarian pursuits. 
Be resided at Shepreth in Cambridgeshire. 
His parochial history of Cambridgeshire is 
one of earliest of tho kind written. It 
was never published, but parts of it are still 
pRssrred in the British Museum among 
thsHarleian MRS. (No. 0768), which con- 
tains a transcript of the portion relating to 
the hundreds of Armingl'ord, Long Stowe, 
Fspworth, N ort h Stowe, Oliesterlonjw ether- 
lay, Thriplowe, and among tho Additiona' 
m (Nos. 6810, 6823, 6849, 6964). Other ] 
portions of it ore extant in tho Bishop’s 
labtary at Ely, and at the library at Wim- 


Hbtaw at Ely, and at the library at Wim- 
pols Hall, Cambridge. His extracts from 
the registers of tho Bishop of Ely are in the 
British Museum (AMit. MSS, 6824-6828), 
and his Cambridge pedigrees are in the soma 


ana ms (jombriage peaigreea are in tnesomo 
Kbrary {Aildit. MS, 6812), An autograph 
mpiiacript volume by Layer, licensed for 
printing and entitled ‘ Tho Reformed Jus- 
tice, or an Alphahetioall Abstract of all 


such Articles and Matters os ore incident and 
enquirable at the generall quarter Sessions 
of the Peace or otWwise belonginge to the 
knowledge and practice of a Justice of the 
Peace,’ is in the library of Cains OoUege, 
Cambridge. It is a handbook for justices of 
the peace, and is dedicated to Sir John Cutts, 
‘ Gustos rotulorum for the county of Cam- 
bridge I in 1633. In on epistle to the reader 
notice is taken of a hook recently puhlished, 
entitled ‘The Compleat Justice,’ of which 
^yer was the reputed author. This work 
is not extant, but a copy of a legal treatise 
W Layer entitled ‘ The Office and Duty of 
Onurenwardeus, Constables, and Overseers 
of the Poor ’ (Cambridge, 1641, 8vo), is pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library. One of 
Liar’s notebooks is among the Rawliuson 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library (B. 278), and 
another entitled ‘ Notes of the Foundation 
of several Religious Houses from the Col- 
lections of John Layer’ is inDodsworthMS. 
90 (pp. 158-60). 

Layer died in 1641. Ha married in 
1611 Frances, daughtsr of Robert Sterns 
of Malton in Cambridgeshire. By her he 
had throe sons and two daughters. Re 
may he truly called the father of Cambridge 
archteology, and William Cole (1714-1782) 
fq.v,] owed much to his industry. After 
Ins death his manuscripts eventually fell 
into the hands of his descendant, John Eyre, 
who sold his estate at Shepreth and came 
to London. Eyre was afterwards convicted 
of felony and transported, when the manu- 
Bori]gtB were dispersed. Several, however, 
fell into Cole’s hands and were incorporated 
by him in his collections. An undated letter 
from W, Foirfax of Yorkshire to J. Layer is 
among the Bodleian MSS. (liaielingon, B. 
460, f, 390). 

[Cole’s Manuscript Collections foe Cam- 
bridgeshire in the British Museum Library ; 
notes kindly furuishod by Mr. W. M, Palmer of 
Royslon ; Smith's Catalogue of Manuscripts in 
CaiuB CollegB Library, 1849, p. 21 1 ; Catalogues 
of Manuecripta in the Bodleian Library.] 

E. I. 0. 

LEATHBS, STANLEY (1830-1900), 
hebroist, son of Ohaloner Stamey Leathes, 
rector of Elleaborough, Buckinghamshire, 
was born at Ellesborougb on 21 March 1830, 
He was educated privately and at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, in which university ho 
graduated B.A. in 1862, was elected first 
Tyrwlutt’s Hebrew scholar in 1863, and pro- 
ceeded M.A, in 1865. In 1886 he was 
elected honorary follow of Jesus College. 
He was ordained deacon in 1866 and priest 
in 1867, and was curate snocesaively of St. 
Martin's, Salisbury (1866-8), St. Luke’s, 
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Berwick Street, ‘Westmineter (1868), and 
St, James'i., Westminster (1858-60), in whicli 
last parish, he was appointed in 1860 to the 
freehold office of ‘ olerlt in oiders,’ to that 
of priest and assistant in I 860 , and to the 
perpetual curacy of St. Philip’s, Beg'cnt 
Street, in 1869. He was elected in 1808 
professor of Hebrew at King's Colleffe, Lon- 
don, and in 1870 member of the Old Testa- 
ment revision committee, in the labours of 
which he took an assiduous part until their 
conclusion in 1885. He was Boyle lecturer 
1808-70, Hulsean lecturer 187^ Bampton 
lecturer 1874, and Warburton lecturer 1876- 
1880. He was installed prebendary of 
Oaddington Major in St, Paul’s Cathedral in 
J876, and instituted in 1880 to the rectory 
of Olitfe-al-Hoo, Kent, which he exchanged 
in 1889 for the more valuable benefice of 
Much Hadham, Hertfordshire, where he 
died on 30 April 1900. 

Leathes’s cuurchmanship was of the mode- 
late type, equally removed from ritualism 
and rationalism (sec his Unity of the Church, 
a sermon, London, 1868, 8 vo 5 Ihtture JPro- 
hation, London, 1876, 8 vo ; and ' Life and 
Times of IrouiBua ’ in Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History, ed. Beau Lefroy, London, 
1898, 8vo). He was a sound Hebrew scho- 
lar, ft singularly cautious critic, ond 0 , sober 
but uncompromising apologist. The follow- 
ing are his principal works : 1. ‘ The Birth- 
day of Christ i its Preparation, Message, and 
■Witness. Three Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge,’ Cambridge, 
1866, 8 vo, 2. ‘A Short Practical Hebrew 
Grammar; with an Appendix containing 
the Hebrew Text of Gen. i-vi. and Psalms 
i-vi.,’ London, 1868, 8 vo. 8 . Boyle Lec- 
tures’ (three sei'ies)! ‘The "Witness of the 
Old Testament to Christ,’ Loudon, 1868, 8vo ; 

‘ The "Witness of St. Paul to Christ,’ Lon- 
don, 1869, 8 vo,’ ‘The 'Witness of St. John 
to Christ,’ London, 1870, 8 vo. 4. ‘The 
Bridential "^’alue of St. Paul’s Epistles,’ a 
lecture printed in ‘Modern Scepticism,’ 
London (O.E.S.), 1871, 8 vo. 6 . 'Truth and 
life ; or, Short Sermons for the Day,’ Lon- 
don, 1872, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ The Cities visited by 
St. Paul,’ London (S.P.O.K.), 1873, 8 vo. 
7, ‘The Structure or the Old Testament; 
a series of Popular Essays,’ London, 1883, 
8 vo. 8 . Hulsean Lectures: ‘The Gospel 
its own Witness,’ Londom 1874, 8 vo. 
9. Bampton Lectures; ‘ The Religion of the 
Christ: its Historic and Literary Develop- 
ment considered as an Evidence of its 
Ori^,’ London, 1874, 8 vo. 10. ‘The 
Christian Creed : its Theory and Practice,’ 
Imndon, 1877, 8vo. 11. ‘ Grounds of Chris- 
tian Hope: a Sketch of the Evidences of, 


Christianity,’ London (R.T.S.I^TwTT' 
1 2 . _ - The Relation of the Jews to twt ^ 

Rcrintures.’ in ‘The .Tbibo —i... 


L.onclon, 1877, 8 vo. 18. ' Stnflfor ’ 
Genesis,’ London, 1880, 8 vo. 14 
ton Lectures : ‘ Old Testament Pronwf 
its Witness as a Record of Divine ForoW 
ledge, ’London, 1880, 8vo. 16. ‘ThB& 
tions of Morality ; being Discourses on tL 
Ten Commandments, with special tefetente 
ipfto ft" Authority,’ London, 

ib 8 J, 8 vo. 16. ‘Characteristics of Chns 
tianity,’ London, l&Si, 8 vo. 17. foyl 
and the Bible. Four Lectures,’ London 
1886, 8 vo. 18. ‘ The Law in the ProS 
London, 1891, ^ 0 . 19. ‘The Teshi 

of the Earlier Prophetic Writers to the 
Primal Religion of Israel,’ in ‘PiBsenthsT 
Tracts,’ vol. xiv., London, 1898, Svo. ’ 

[Grad. Cant, j Croetford's Clerical Director 
1800; Men of the Time, 1896; Times, 1 Mm 

J. M.B. ^ 

LE CARON, Majob HENEI. fSee 
Beach, Thomas, 1841-1894.] ^ 


LECLERCQ, CARLCTTA (1840P-18B3) 
actress, elder daughter of Charles Letdercq, 
actor and pautomimist, was born in London 
about 1840. A brother Charles (i. 20 Sept. 
1804) was a member of Daly’s comnsny, and 
well known both in London and NswTork. 
Other members of the family were connected 
with the stage. Her sister Rose is noticed 
below. 


Carlotla acted at the Princess’s os a child, 
She was in 1853 Maddalina in 'Marco 
Spada,’ and in the following years plsred 
Marguerite in ‘ Faust and Marguerite,' El- 
vira in the ‘ Muleteer of Toledo,’ with other 
parts ; was Ariel in the ‘ Tempest,’ Nerisss 
in the ‘Merchant of "Venice,’ Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page in the ‘ Merry wives of "Wind- 
sor,’ Rosalind, &c. Her original parts in- 
cluded Diana in ‘Don’t Judge by Appea> 
ances,' and Mrs. Savage in Brougham’s 
‘Playing with Fire.’ "With Charles Albert 
Fechter [q. v.] at the Lyceum she played 
Killah in the ‘Duke’s Motto,’ Madame da 
Pompadour in the ‘ King’s Butterfly,’ Lucy 
Ashton in the ‘Master of Ravenswood,’ 
Ophelia and Pauline Desohappelles. "Vi’ith 
him at the Adelphi she was Mercedes in 
‘Monte Orieto’ and Emily Milburu in ‘Black 
and "White.’ She accompanied Feohter to 
America, returned in 1877, and married 
John Nelson, an actor. She played with h« 
husband principally in the country until his 
death on 26 July 1879, Thenceforward she 
was rarely seen in London. She died in 
August 1893, 
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’'ya younger sister, Eosn Lsacnsca 
/i£ISP-1899)i w’as bom in Liverpool about 
l^and -was on 28 Sept. 1861 nt the Prin- 
the first Mrs. W^erley in ' Playing 
-..til fira’ She was at Drury Lane the on- 
fSrv Vance in Mr. Burnand’s 'Deal 
&aB/ and played Astarte in ‘ Manfred ’ 
noOet. 1863), At the Princess's CAugust 
1838) she in ‘ After Dark,’ and at 

the Adelphi Kate Jassop in ‘Lost at Sea.’ 
ShewasDesdeniona to the Othello of Phelps, 
vai an admirable Mrs. Pago, and was at 
pmrvLane the first Clara Ffolliott in the 
i^ughraun.' At the Vaudeville she was 
Seahia in an adaptation of ' Tom Jones,’ at 
the^ymarket was Marie Lezinski m the 
'Baapadour,’ Lady Staunton in ‘Oaptam 
Sffift? and Madame Fouroonard in 'Esther 
Sanisy,’at the Garrick the Queen in 'La 
Tosca,’ and nt the Strand La Faneuse in 
thfl 'Illusion’ of her brother Pien-e. She 
;fa8 the original Evelina Foster in ‘Beatt 
Austin,' Lady Dawtry in the 'Dancing Girl,’ 
Jlatchioneas in the ‘Amazons,’ Lady Bing- 
steadin ‘ThePrinceas and the Butterfly, 'Mrs. 
Pretwell in ‘ Sowing the Wind,’ and Lady 
Wspgiave in the ‘ New Woman.' Her last 
original port was Mrs. Beoeliinor in Mr. 


Legge 


H. A. Jones’s ‘Manoeuvres of Jane,’ pro- 
dacad at the Hayroarket on 29 Oct. 1898. 
She played this character on 26 March 1899, 
and died on 2 April. Both the Leclorcqs 
dereloped into good actresses. Kose Le- 
cleicq in her later days had a matchless 
delivery, and was the best, and almost the 
only, rqiresentative of the grand style in 
comedy. By her husband, Mr. Fuller, she 
IMS the mother of the actor, Mr. Fuller Mel- 

[Personal reoollectioos ; Fascoo’s Dramatic 
list; Dramatic Peorngoj Scott .and HotvokI’b 
Blonehard ; llollingshead's Gaiety Ohmiiicles ; 
Oooi's Nights nt the Piny ; Athenicam, Era, 
8imdayIimeB,andEraAlfflaaack, various years.] 

LB DESPENCEB,, Babon. [See Dask- 
irooD, SiE Fe^nois, 1708-1781.] 

LEB, HOLME, pseudonym. [See Paee, 
Eaheibt, 1828-1900.] 

LEGGE, JAMES (1816-1897), profes«or 
of Ohinese at the university of Oxford, son 
of Ebenezer Legge, was horn at Hnnily in 
Aberdeenshire in 1816. He was educated 
nt the Aberdeen grammar school, and gra- 
duated M.A. at King's College, Aberdeen, in 
1836. From his earliest years he had de- 
sired to enter the missionary field, and for 
the furtherance of this object he, at the oom- 


lege at Highbury. In 1839 he was appointed 
by the London Missionary Society to the 
Ohinese mission at Malacca, where he re- 
mained until the treaty of 1842 enabled him 
and others to begin missionary work in China. 
In 1840 he was appointed principal of the 
Anglo-Ohinese College at Malacca, which 
Robert Morrison [q. v.] had founded in 1826, 
and in the following year the council of the 
university of New Fork conferred on him 
the degree of B.D. In 1643 he landed in 
the newly established colony of Hongkong, 
and took part in the negotiations which 
ended in the conversion of the Anglo-Ohinese 
college into a theological seminary and its 
removal to Hongkong. Tliere he resumed 
his position as principal. His health having 
broken down, lie paid a visit to England in 
1846, and three years later returned to Hong- 
kong, where, in addition to his missionary 
work, ha undertook the pastoral charge at 
an English coD^egation. In 1858 ho paid 
another visit to !^gland, and in 1873 lie re- 
timed permanently to this country, resign- 
ing the principalahip and other posts. In 
1870 the degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
him by the university of Aberdeen, and in 
1884 the same honour wae granted him by 
the university of Edinburgh, In 1876 a 
number of merchants interested in Cliina, 
and others, collected a fund for the endow- 
ment of a Chinese professorship at Oxford, 
oil the miderslaading that Legge should be 
the first occupant of the chair. The uni- 
versity accepted the arrangement, appointed 
him professor, and the authorities of Corpus 
Christi College elected him a fellow of their 
college. His inaugural lecture was puhliehed 
iu 1870. At Oxford he remained until his 
death. He died at his residence in Keble 
Road on 29 Nov. 1897. L^ge was twice 
maiTied: flret, on SO April 1839, to Mary 
Isabella, daughter of the llcv. J ohn Morison ; 
and secondly, in 1660, to Hannah Mary, 
daughter of John Johnstone, esq., of Hull, 
and widow of the Rev. G. Willette of 
Salisbiu'y. By both wives he left children. 

I Legge wae a voluminous writer both in 
I Ohinese and English, and did much to iu- 
Btruothis fellow-countrymen and continental 
scholars in the literature and religious beliefs 
of Ohina. He bore a leading port in the 
controversy as to the best translation into 
Chinese oi the term ' God,’ and published a 
volume called ' The Notions of the Chinese 
concerning God and BpiritB’ (Hongkong and 
London, 1862, 8vo). But the great work of 
Ills life was the edition of the Olunese classics 
— the Ohinese text, with translfttion, notes. 


pletion of his course at Aberdeen, came to and preface. This task he began in 1841, 
London and studied at the theological col- and finished shortly before bis death. 
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The publications of his labours commenced 
m 1861, when there appeared ‘ Confucian 
Analecta : Doctrine of the Mean and Great 
Learning,’ and ‘ Works of Mencius.’ There 
quickly followed ‘ The Shoo-king, or Book 
of Historical Documents,’ 1866, 4th edit. 
1876; ‘The Shi-king, or Book of Poetry,’ 
London, 1871, 8vo ; and ' The Ch'un Ch'iu : 
with the Tso Chwan,’ 1873. He received 
the .Tulien prize from the Preneh Institut 
in 1876 for these works. In 1876 there 
appeared ‘The Book of Ancient Ohiuese 
Poetry in English Verse.’ The last volumes 
of Legge’s coition of the Chinese classics 
appeared in the series called ’ The Sacred 
Books of the East,’ which Friedrich Max 
Muller rq. v. Suppl.] edited for the Clarendon 
Press. To this aeries Legge contributed vols. 
iii. xvi. ixvii. xxviii. xxxix. xl,, Oxford, 1879- 
L804, 8vo. Of these the first four volumes 
dealt with the ‘Texts of Confucianism,’ and 
the last two with the ‘Texts of Tfioism.’ 
Legge’s other writings on Chinese literature 
and religion were : 1. ‘ The Life and Teach- 
ing of Confucius,* London, 1867 ; 4th edit. 
1876. 3. ‘ The Life and Teaching of Men- 
cius,’ London, 187.'). 3. ‘The Beligions of 
China : Confucianism and Tiioism, described 
and compared with Christianity,’ London, 
1880, 8vo. 4. ‘Record of Buddhistic King- 
doms : Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim, 
Fa-hsien, in India,’ London, 1886, 4to. 
6. ‘ The Nestorian Monument of Ilsi-nn-fft 
in Shen-IIsi, China, relating to the Diffu- 
sion of Christianity in China in the Seventh 
and Eighth Centuries, with a Sketch of 
subsequent Missions in China,’ London, 
1888, ovo. 

[Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1716-1880 ; Brit. 
Mua. Gat, ; Men of the Time, 1896.1 

B. K. D. 

LEIGHTON, FEEDERIO,BABoirLmaH- 
TOIT oiT SiBBTTOiT (1830-1896), president of 
the Royal Academy of Arts, was born at 
Scarborough on S Dee. 18S0. Ilis family 
came originally from Shropshire. Ilia 
grandfather and father were both physicians. 
Ilis grandfather .Tames (afterwards Sir .Tames) 
Boniface Leighton was invited i o the Russian 
court, and was court physician under both 
Alexander I and Nicholas I, His son Fre- 
deric Septimus (1800-1892) was educated 
for the medical profession at Edinburgh, and 
practised successfully until about 1843, when 
increasing deafness conmclled him to retire. 
He settled for a time at Bath, but afterwords 
returned to Scarborough, and finally to 
London, where he died on 24 Jan. 1893. In 
spite of the physical disability j ust mentioned, 
he was a man of great social talent and of 
most agreeable manners. His wife, Lord 


Leighton’s mother, was Augl^tri;^ 
daughter of George Augustus Nash of^ 
’"''nton. 

?he young Frederic Leighton showed sa 
ly love for drawing and filled aaw 
ks with hia skotchos. hut ‘ 


monton. 

The: 
early 

books with hia sketches, hut the®" d^m? 
seem to have been of a kind to impress Z 
family very profoundly, and his father^ 
mu',t be said, disliked the idea of art aa » 
profession. While the boy was stUl verv 
young, hiB mother’s delicate health gave him 
his first chance of seeing foreign countries 
The family travelled abroad, and in the year 
1880, before Frederic was ten years old he 
found himself one day in the studio of Gedwe 
Lance in Paiie. From this visit hie father’s 
acceptance of the idea that possibly nature 
had made the boy an artist appears to date. 
Dr. Leighton determined, however, that his 
t^oice should not be limited by any one- 
sided education. In London, Rome,'’ Bree- 
den, Berlin, Frankfort, and Florence, bis 
education was pursued, with the result that, 
in one particular at least, it was vastly more 
thorough than usual with on English boy of 
his condition. Ho became an accomplished 
linguist, speaking the fourcliief modem lan- 
guages with almost equal fac’ility. Ituas 
mFloroncp in 1814 that his profession was 
finally settled. Dr. Leighton consulted 
Hiram Power, Iho sculptor of ‘The Greek 
Slave,’ as to whether he should mahe his 
son an artist. ‘Sir,’ said Power, ‘Nature 
has done it for you,’ adding that the hoy 
could become ‘ as eminent as he pleased.’ 

Work was begun in earnest in the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti, under Bezzuoli and 
Servolini, whose influence didlittle but harm. 
Leighton soou left Florence for Frankfort, 
where he resumed his general education. 
At the age of seventeen he finally left school, 
and worked at art for a year in the Staedel 
Institute. In 1843 he moved with hisfamily 
to Brussels, where he painted one or two pic- 
tures, including a ‘ Oimahue finding Giotto.’ 
In 1849 he was in Paris, copying pictures in 
the Louvre, and attending a so-called school 
of art in tho Rue Richer, Leighton’s indi- 
viduality was not robust enough for such 
constant change, and it is probable that he 
would have been a greater artist than he 
was, hod hia early training been more favou> 
able to concentration. His real and serious 
studentship began only after he left Paris, 
when he wae already in his twentieth year. 
He returned to Frankfort, and there worked 
strenuously for three years under Johana 
Eduard Sleinle (1810-1886), of whom he 
ever afterwards spoke as his only real master. 
While under Steinle he palntod several pic- 
turas, the most notable perhaps ‘ The Plague 
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a cartoon founded on Boccaccio’s 

he "v^ent to Eome, ■where his 
ipasant manners and varied accomplish- 
P won him hosts of friends, among them 

Ttacltoray, George Sand, Lord Lyons, Gib- 
^ Georee Mason, Hubert, Mrs. Kemble, 
fifwme Bouguereau, and others. It was 
ftfimeeting him here that Thaoheray wrote 
who was Leighton’s senior by 
Bthermore than a year, ‘ I have met in Borne 
rTeisatile young dog who will run you hard 
for the presidentship one day.’ Soon after 
he airived in Borne, Leighton began work 
OB the picture with wliioh he was to draw 
raljlio attention to himself for the first time. 
Ihis was ' Oimabue’s “ Madonna ” carried in 
I>toce«aion through the Streets of Florence,’ 
! oow in Buckingham Palace. It was at the 
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ftris, where he came under the apsU of 
yet another quasi genius in Eobert Pleury. 
Un hie return to London in 1868, he became 
Ultimata with the members, then shaking 
iput, of the Pre-Eaphaelito brotherhood, 
en intimacy to which perhaps we owe the 
liinous drawings of ‘A Lemon Tree’ and 
‘ABytantine Well-head,’ which drew such, 
iaeritable praise from .Tohn Euskin [q. v. 
Sappl.] The ‘ Lemon Tree ’ drawing was made 
in Capri m 1869. In 1860 Leighton esta- 
hlished himsdf at 2 Orme Square, Bays- 
vater, which remained his liome until he 
nored into his famous house in Holland 
Park Hoad. Between 1860 and 1866 he 
was a steady exhibitor at the Eoyal Aca- 
demy, He chief contributions being ‘ Paolo 
Bid Francesca,’ ‘ The Odalisque,’ ' Dante at 
Verona,’ ‘ Orpheus and Eurydioo.’ ' Golden 
Hours,’ and ‘A Syracusan Bride loading 
Wd Beasts in Procession to the Tom]^e of 
Diana.' In 1864 he was elected an A.E.A., 
and immediately justified his election by ex- 
hibiting his 'Venus disrobing for the Bath,’ 
ineisavin llio nude which perhaps ho never 
excelled. This year, 1866, was an eventful 
one in his career, for it saw his migration 
to the fine house in Holland Park Eoad, 
Kensington, which was built for liim by 
Mr. George Aitohison, E.A., and also the 
completion of his fine wall-paint ing in Lynd- 
hurst church, 'The Parable of the Wise ond 
Foolish Virmns.’ 

Inl8G8 Leighton made the Nile tour in 
company with Lessops, who was then near- 
ing_ the conclusion of his own great work. 
Ibis joumej' led to a little dabbling in 
oriental subjects, which, however, took nn 
great hold on Ills imagination. In 1869 
voi. xxii. — aui>. 
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he was elected a royal academician, exhi- 
biting ‘ Electra at the Tomb of Agamemnon ’ 
and * Hsedalus and Icarus,’ and painting a 
St. Jerome as bis diploma picture. In 1870 
the winter exhibitions, which owed much to 
his advocacy, were started at Burlington 
House. The two succeeding summer exhi- 
bitions contained three of Leighton’s best 
pictures, the ‘ Hercules •wrestling with Death 
for the Body of Alcestis,’ ‘ The Condottiere,’ 
and ‘ The Summer Moon.’ In I87S lie paid 
a second visit to the East, the outcome of 
which was a eeiies of oriental pictures, ‘The 
Egyptian Slinger ’ and ‘ The Moorish Gar- 
den^ being perhaps the best. The creation 
by which, in some quarters, Leighton is hast 
known had its origin in this eastern tour. 
He coUected a number of fine Persian tiles, 
and was smitten -with the desire to make 
appropriate use of them. Hence the famous 
Arab nail in his house at Kensington. To 
the next few years belong some of his best 
pictures, e.g. the ‘Ba]^nephoria’ and the 
‘ Portrait of Sir EiohardHurton ’ (1876), 'The 
Music Lesson ’ (1877), ‘Winding the 
Skein,' and ‘Hausicaa ' (1878). In 1677 he 
burst on the world os a sculptor, exhibiting 
the ‘Athlete struggling with, a Python/ 
which is now in the gallery at Millbauk. 

In 1878 Sir Francis Grant [q. v.J died, and 
Leighton succeeded him as president of the 
Eoyal Academy^ the usual knighthood fol- 
lowing his election (26 Nov. 1878). As pre- 
sident he completely realised the hopes of 
his friends. Punctual almost to a fault, 
tactful, energetic, and equal to every social 
demand that could bo made upon liim^ he 
filled the office with extraordinary distinc- 
tion in the eyes both of his feUow-country- 
men and of strangers. And yet the years 
which followed his election were among 
the most prolific of his artistic career. Be- 
tween 1878 and 1896, when his activity was 
abruptly closed by disease, he painted the 
two fine wall-pictures in the victoria and 
Albert Museum ; he completed his second 
statue, 'The Sluggard,’ which now stands 
at Millhank os a pendant to the ' Athlete 
with o Python,’ ns well as a charming 
statuette, ‘ Needless Alarms,’ which he pre- 
sented to Sir John Millais ; and sent the 
following pictures, among others, to the 
exhibition of the Eoyal Academy; ‘Bion- 
dina ’ (1879), ‘ Portrait of Signor Oosta ’ and 
‘Sister’s Kiss’ (1880), his own portrait for 
the Uffizi (1881) i ‘Wedded,’ ‘ Daydreams,’ 
and ‘Phryne nt Blensis’ (1882), ‘Cymon 
and Iphigenin’ (1884), ‘Portrait of Lady 
Sybil Primrose’ (1886), ‘Tiie Lost Watch 
of Hero’ (1887), ‘Captive Andromache’ 
(1888), ‘Greek Girls playing Ball’ (1889),, 
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‘ The Bath ot Psyche ’ (1890 ; Millbank 
Galle:^), ‘ Perseus and Andromeda’ (JSDl), 
‘ The Garden of the Hesperides ’ (1892), and 
‘Bizpnh’ (1893). Hih last important works 
were the wall decoration on canvas for the 
Royal Exchange, ‘ Phoenicians trading with 
the Britons,’ finished in 1896, and an un- 
finished ‘Olytie,’ which was at the 1896 
academy, dn 11 Eeh. 1886 Leighton had 
been created a baronet. 

Early in 1896 his health had given dis- 
quieting signs of collapse. He was ordered 
to cease all work, and to tolce rest in a 
warm climate. Prompt obedience to his 
doctor gave him temporary relief from his 
most distressing symptoms. Sir John Mil- 
lais, who was himself beginning to suficr 
from the disease which was afterwards to 
prove fatal, took his place at the academy 
dinner, and did what he could to lighten 
his colleague’s anxieties. Tt was hoped that 
these prompt measures had proved more or 
less eilectual, and when Leighton returned 
to England late in 1896, the immediate 
danger was thought to have passed away. 
On 1 Jan. 1896 it was announced that ho 
was to be rained to the peerage as Baron 
Leighton of Stretton. His patent bore date 
24 .Tan,, and on the following d^ Leighton 
died at his house in Holland Park Road; 
his peerage, which ‘existed but a day, is 
unique’ (G. E, C[oKAVirB], Complete Peerage, 
viii. 246). Ho was buried on 8 Feb. in St. 
Paul’s, the coffin being inscribed with his 
style as a peer. 

Lord Leighton was an honorary D,G.L, 
of Oxford, a LL.D. of Cambridge, and a 
LL.B. of Edinburgh, all of which degrees 
were conferred in 1879. He was a member 
of mony foreign artistic societies. Ho was 
president of the international jury of paint- 
ing for the Paris Exhibition of 1878. Ho 
was a member of the Society of Painters in 
Wateroolours from 1888 onwards. He was 
for many years colonel of the artists’ regi- 
ment of volunteers, but resigned the poet in 
1883. He was unmarried. Ilis heirs were 
his two sisters, Mrs. Sutherland Orr and 
Mrs. Matthews. After his death a move- 
ment was set afoot to establish a memorial 
museum in his own house in Kensington, a 
project which, in spite of oontrovorsy, was 
realised. A large number of those drawings 
and studies on which his fame will rest 
perhaps most securely in the future have 
found a home in what was once his studio. 

It is recorded that Leighton used to assert 
of himself that he was not a great painter. 
‘ Thank goodness,’ he also declared, ‘I was 
never clover at anything 1 ’ The first of these 
assertions was truer than the second. He 


was not a great painter. Helocb^ 
temperament and creative power ami 1 1 
nothing particular to say with® 
the other hand ho saw beauty and ennH n 
us see that he .awit Hewas cleveSft 
best sense, and by dmt of taking thonot: 
could clothe his intentions in a plfasS* 
velope. Occasionally he failed disabtromk 
through pure lack of humour, as, for T 
stance, in his ‘Andromeda;’ on the othw 
hand, the frankness of his objective admia 
tions led him occasionally to success of 
very unusual kind in such pictures 
‘ Summer Moon,’ ‘The Music Lesson,' and 
‘ Wedded.’ In spite of his trainmg under 
various good draughtsmen, Leighton was not 

a gi-eat draughtsman himself. Hisfonns were 
soft, the attaches especially — ^wrists, ankles 
&c.— being nerveless and inefficient, a fault 
which was accentuated by the unreality of 
his textures. But in design, as distinguislied 
from draughtsmanship, he is often ns neatly 
OTeat ns a man without creative genius can 
be. Ilis studies of drapery are exquisite 
and nothing could well be more rbyttunicai 
than the organisation of line in such pictures 
as the three just mentioned. Leighton 
contributed designs to George Eliot’s Wei 
of ‘ Romola ’ and to ‘ Dalziers Bible,’ which 
take a very high place among illustrations 
in black and wliite ; also one design each for 
Mrs, Browning’s poem, ‘ The Great God Pan,’ 
and Mrs. Sartoris’s ‘ W eek in a French Coun- 
t:^ House/ both published in the ‘ Oomhill 
ISdagazine.’ 

Lord Leighton delivered biennially eight 
discourses at the Royal Academy between 
1879 and 1893, They formed a aeries tracing 
the development of art in Europe, and deid- 
ing philosophically with the chief phases 
through which it passed; they were pub- 
lished as ‘Addresses delivered to Stu&nts 
of the Royal Academy,’ London, 1896, 8to ; 
‘2ud ed. 1897. 

The contents of Lord Leighton’s studio 
were sold at Christie’s in July 1896, when 
the studies, especially those of landscape in 
oil, were eageW competed for. A catalogue 
of his prinmpal works is appended to the 
short biography by Mr. Ernest Rhys, pub- 
lished in 1900. 

His portrait by himself is in the famous 
collection of artists’ portraits in the Gifizi 
at Florence ; another, by G. F. Watts, 
R,A., is in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London, 


[Times, 26 Jan, 1896 ; Athenmum, Jannsiy 
1896 ; Life end Work of Sir ITrederio l^ighton, 
P.R.A., by Helen Zimmernj Eroderio, loid 
Leighton, by Ernest Bhys, 1896; priynta in- 
formation,] W. A. 
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[Limerick Beportor, 81 Deo. 1896, with obi- 
tuary notice from Limerick Ohronicle; Times, 
26 Dec, 1805 ; Brit, Mns. Cat.] G-. Ln G. N, 

LENNOX, Sin WILBRAIIAM OATES 
(1830-1897), ffoneral royal engineers, fourbli 
son of Lord John Qeoi’go Lennox (1793- 
1873), second son of the fourth Duke of 
Richmond, was born on 4 May 1830 at 
Molecomb House, Goodwood, Sussex. His 
mother was Louisa Erederica (d. 12 Jan. 
1863), daughter of Captain the Hon. John 
Rodney, M.F,, third son of Admiral Lord 
Eindney. lie was privately educated and, 
after passing through the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, received a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant in the royal engi- 
neers on 27 June 1848 His further 00 m- 
missions were dal ed : lieut enant 7 Eeb. 1854, 
second captain 26 Nov. 1867, brevet major 
24 March 1868, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
26 April 1869, first captain 1 April 1863, 
brevet colonel 26 April 1867, regimental 
major 6 July 1872, lieutenant-colonel 10 Dec. 
1873, major-general 13 Aug. 1881, lieute- 
nant-general 12 Feb. 1888, general 28 June 
1893. 

Lennox went through the usual course of 
professional instruction at Chatham, served 
for a few months at Portsmouth, and em- 
barked for Ceylon on 20 Nov. 1860. In 
August 1864 he went direct from Ceylon 
to ^6 Crimea, where he arrived on 30 Sept., 
and was employed under Minor (afterwards 
Genera] Sir) Frederick Chapman [q. v. 
Suppl,] in the trenches of the left attack on 
Sebastopol, and had also charge of the engi- 
neer park of the left attack. He was pre- 
sent at the battle of Inkurman on 6 Nov., 
having come off the sick list for tho purpose. 
On 20 Nov. be won the Victoria Cross ‘ for 
cool and gallant conduct in establishing a 
lodgment in Tryou’s rifle nits, and assisting 
to repel the assaults of the enemy. This 
brilliant operation drew forth a special order 
&om General Canrobert.' On 9 Dec. he was 
appointed adjutant to the royal engineers of 
the left attoclr. lie acted as aide-de-camp 
to Chapman with Eyre’s brigade at the 
attack of the Redan on 18 June, and was 
present in September at the fall of Sebastopol, 
after which he was a^utant of all the royal 
engineer force in the Crimea until the army 
was broken up. He arrived home on 6 Aug. 
1866, For his services he was mentioned m 
despatches (London Gagette, 21 Dec. 1866), 
received the war medal with two clasps, tho 
Sardinian and Turkish medals, the 6th class 
of the Turkish order of the Medjidie, and on 
24 Feb. 1867 the Victoria Cross. 

Lennox was adjutant of the royal en- 


pore the force for Ohma was diverted u 
India for the suppression of the mutiav and 
Lennox reached Calcutta on 10 Aue n 
the march to Cawnpore he took mit 
2 Nov. in the action at Khaiwa 
Colonel Powell. The captain of 

pany was severely wounded on this oecasiol 

and. Colonel Goodwyn of the Benaal en 
gineers having fallen sick on 14 Nov 
Lennox b^me temporarily chief enainwi 


on the staff of Sir Colin Campbell, athe 
position he served at the second relief of 
Lucknow. He submitted a plan of attack 
which was adopted by Sir Colin. Retook 
a conspicuous part in the operations, and 
the rehef was accomplished on 17 Nov. He 
continued to pot os chief engineer in tke 
operations against the Gwalior contingent 
and in the battle of Cawnpore on 6 Dec! 
He commanded a detaobment of enoineeta 
at the action of Kali Naddi under Sir Oolin 
Camphall on 2 Jan. 1868, and at the occu- 
pation of Fathghor. He was assistant to 
the commanding royal engineer, Colonel 
(afterwards Su) Ilsnry Drury Harness [q.y .1 
in the final siege of Lucknow from 2 to 
21 March. 

After the fell of Lucknow Lennox com- 
manded the engineers of the column under 
Brigadier-general (afterwards Sir) Sokert 
Wdpole [q. V.] for the subjugation of Bokil- 
khand, was present at the unsuccessful attack 
on Fort Ruiya on 16 April, its oooupationoa 
the following day, and the action of Alaganj 
on 22 April. Having rejoined Lord Clyde 
he commanded the engineers at the battle of 
Bareli on 6 May and the occupation of tke 
town. In June Lennox took hia company 
to Rnrki, and in September to AlkhMad, 
where he was appointed commanding en- 
gineer to the column under Lord Clyde for 
the subjugation of Oude. lie woe present 
at the capture of Amethi on 10 Nov., and of 
Shankarpur on the 16th, and at tke action 
of Dundia Khera or Buxar on 24 Nor. On 
SO Nov. he left Lucknow as commanding 
royal engineer of the column under Briga- 
diei>goucral Eveleigh to settle the country 
to the north-east, and was present at the 
capture of Umria on 2 Deo. He com- 
manded the 23rd company royal engineers 
at the aotion on 26 Deo. under Lord Clyde 
at Baijadua or Ohandu in the Trans-Gogra 
campaign, at the capture of Fort Majadua 
on the 27th, and at the action at Banki on 
the Rapti on 81 Deo, Lennox was includsd 
in the fist of olflcera honourably meutioned 
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of Lucknow by tie oommandor- 
general orders of 16 April 1868, 
■“wag lepeatedly mentioned in despatches 
Slff the sevei-al oampaigne (London 
SI 6, 16, and 29 Jan., 26 May, and 
28 July 1868), He was rewarded 
iitlift brevet majority and a brevet lieu- 
taumt-eolonelcy, and received the Indian 
mnhav medal with two clasps, 

^anox left India in March 1869, and on 
lii arrival home was appointed to the 
toMon subdivision of the south-eastern 
Stary district. From 14 Juno 1862 until 
Oet. 1868 he was deputy-aaaialant 
anaitermaster-genoral at Aldershot. On 
St) March 1867 ha was made a companion 
of the Bath, military division, for his war 
oervices. From November 1866 ho held for 
Sts years the post of instructor in held 
fd ff.fiV.nrinn at the school of militaiy engi- 
aeeriag at Chatham, where his energy and 
eiperimce were of great value. He origi- 
aated a series of confidential professional 
mpeia to keep his brother oilicers au eourant 
widi matters which could not be published, 
and also a series of translations of important 
fceign works on military engineering sub- 
jocts” He also started the Eoyal Engineers’ 
Ciaritable Fund, which has been of muoli 
ienefitto the widows and children of soldiers 
of his corps. In 1868 he visited Coblenz 
■ad reported on the experimental siege 
operations carried on there. In the following 
year he was on a committee on spade-drill 
is infantry, and accompanied Lieutonant- 

K d Sir William Coddrington to the 
ion army manoeuvres. In tho summer 
of 1870 he visited Belgium to study the 
ktifleations of Antworp. 
irom November 1870 to blarch 1871 he 
was attached oiliciolly to the German armies 
kPnmce during the Franco-German war; 
was present at the siege of Faria under the 
crown prince of Prussia from 11 to 16 Deo. 
1870; at the siege of MOziOres ftom 24 Dec. 
1870 to its surrender on 2 Jan. 1871 ; at tiie 
nogs of Paris under the German emperor 
fiam 10 Jan, to 4 Feb. ; and at tho siege of 
Belfort from 7 Fob. to the entry of the 
German troops under von Treskow on 
18 Feb, 

On 13 Nov. 1871 Lennox was appointed 
assistant superintendent of military disci- 
plms at Chatham, and was on a committee 
OS pontoon drill in December. In 1872 he 
Bgam attended tho military manceuvres in 
nuesia. In December 1878 he went to 
Portsmouth as second in command of the 
royal engineers, and remained there until 
hia appointment on 24 Oct, 1870 as military 
attaohfi at Constantinople. He visited 


Montenegro in connection with the armi- 
stice on the frontier, and arrived in Con- 
stantinople in December. 

In April 1877 ha joined the Turkish 
armies in Bulgaria during the Rueso-Turkish 
war, and was present during the bombard- 
ment of Nikopolis in June, at Sistova when 
the Russiane crossed the Danube on 37 June, 
at tbe bombardment of Euschuk, at the 
battles of Xarabaasankeni on SO Aug., 
Katzelevo on 6 Sept., Bejin Verboka on 
21 Sept, and Fyrgos Metba on 12 Dec. 
1877. On 18 Deo. be accompanied Suleiman 
Pasha’s force from Varna to Constantinople. 
He received tho Turluah war medal. 

On hia return home in March 1878 he 
went to the Curragli in Ireland as com- 
manding royal engineer until hie promotion 
to major-general in August 1881. From 
2 Aug. Iw4 he commanded the gamson of 
Alexandria, and during the Nile campaign 
of 1884-6 organised the landing and despatch 
to the fr^ont of the troops, the Nilo boats, 
and all the military and other stores of the 
expedition. From Egypt he was tennafarred 
on 1 April 1887 to the command of the 
troops in Ceylon, but his promotion to lieu- 
tenant-general vacated the appointment in 
fclie following year, and he returned home 
via Australia and America. He was pro- 
moted to be K.O.B. on. SO May 1801. He 
was director-gcnoral of military education 
at the war ollice from 22 Jan, 1893 until 
his retirement from the active list on 8 May 
1896. Great energy, unbending resolution, 
and mastorful decision fitted him for high 
command, whilo his kindness of heart and 
Christian choiactor endeared him to many. 
He was engaged in writing a memoir of 
Sir Henry Harnese's Indian career when he 
died in London on 7 Feb. 1807, and was 
buried in tho family vault at Brighton 
cemetery on 16 Feb, 

Lennox married, first, at Denbigh, on 
16 July 1801, May Harriett (d. 22 July 
1868), daughter of Robert Harrison of Pins 
Clou^, Denbighshire, by whom he left a 
son, Gerald Wilhraham Stuart, formerly a 
lieutenant iu the Black Watch. He mais 
rled secondly, in London, on 12 June 1807, 
Susan Hay, who survived him, youngest 
daughter of Admiral Sir John Gordon Sin- 
clair, eighth baronet of Stevenson, by whom 
he had three sons. 

He contributed to the ‘ Professional Papers 
of the Eoyal Engineers’ papers on the 
'Demohtion of the Fort of Xutteoh,' 'The 
Engineering Oporatione at the Siege of Luck- 
now, 186R’ ' Description of the Paseage of 
Die Wet Ditch at the Siege of Straaburg, 
1870,’ and others. He compiled ' The Engi- 
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ueers’ Organisation in the Prussian Army 
for Operations in the Field, 1870-1,’ pub- 
lished in London, 1878, 8vo. 

[Wot OiBoe Eecords ; Eoyal Engineers* Ee- 
oords; Despatches; private sources; Times, 
8 Feh. 1887 ; Eoyal Engineers Journal, April 
and May 1898 ; Kinglalt^s Crimean War ; Offi- 
cial Journal of tho Engineers' Operations at the 
Siege of Sebastopol, 1850, 4to, vols. i. and ii.; 
Kaye's Hist, of the Sepoy "Wav ; Malleson's Hist, 
of tho Indian Mutiny ; Holmes's Hist, of the 
Indian Mutiny ; Medley’s A Yoar'e Campaigning 
in India, 1857-8 ; Thackeray's Two Indian Cam- 
paigns ; Sbadwell's Life of Lord Olyde ; Histo- 
rical Narrative of the Tnrco-Eussian 'War, 1878, 
4to ; Olfioial Hist, of the Soudan Campaign of 
1884-6 ; Army Lists ; Burke’s Peerage,] 

E. H. V. 

LESLIE, PEEDEEIOK, whose real 
name was Fbedbeioa Ilonsoir (1866-1892), 
actor, eon of a military outfitter at IVoolwicn, 
was born on ] April 1866, was educated at 
■Woolwich, at Hotting Ilill, and in Franca, 
and under tho name of Owen Ilohbs acted 
as an amateur at Woolwich and elsewhure. 
His first appearance in Loudon took place 
in 1878 at the Royalty as Colonel Hardy in 
‘ Paul Pry.’ lie then played at the Folly, 
the Alhambra, the Slandard.and the Avenue 
as Faust in ‘Meflstofele II,’ Don Jos6 de 
Mantilla in ‘ Lea Manteaiuc Noirs,’ Le Mar- 
quis de Pontsablfi in ‘ Madame Favort,’ the 
Duke in ‘ Olivette,’ and other ciiarontera in 
light opera, and more than once visited tho 
United Slates, playing at the Casino, Hew 
York. His Eip van Winkle in Plauquetlo’s 
opera at the Comedy on 14 Oct. 1882 raised 
his reputation to the highest point it reached, 
and sustained comparison with that of Joseph 
Jefferson, whose greatest part it was. At 
the Alhambra he was seen in the ‘ Beggar 
Student,’ at the Opera Oomiquo in the ‘ Fay 
0’ Fire,’ end at tho Comedy in tho ' Great 
Mogul.’ llis first appearance at tho Gaiety 
took place on 26 Doo. 1 886 as J onathan "Wild 
in ' Little Jack Sheppard,' and resulted in 
his iino comic gifts being tbenceforward 
conQued to burlcsquo. In company withhis 
eminoutly popular associate. Miss Ellen 
Farren, he bsoamc during many yoars a 
chief support of tho house, appear!^ as 
Noirlier in ‘ Monte Crislo, Juiir.,’ Don (&sar 
de Bazan in ‘ Ruy Bias, or the Blasd Rou6,’ 
the Monster in ‘ Fi'aiikensteiu,’ and many 
similar characters. In the composition of 
not a fow of these burlesques ha took part 
under the pseudonym of ‘A. 0. Torr.’ "With 
Miss Farrou and the Gaiety company ho 
visited, in 1888-9, America and Australia, 
reappoaring at tho Gaiety on 21 Sept. 1889. 
On 26 Jiuy 1890 he took part in ‘Guy 


Fawkes, Esq.,’ and on 24 DeonsoT" 

: Oinder-EIlen up too Late ’ h^riL a 
in the authorshfp of both pieces.® Het” 
playing m the burlesque last named wU 
he was taken ill, and on 7 Dec. 1892 he S 
he was buried on the 10th at the CharW 
oemotery. Leslie was seen on 00009^ 
Sir Peter Teazle, Sir Anthony Ske? 
Dr. OUaMd’ the Governor of Tilbury Fort 
in the ‘Critic,’ Barlow in ' lOO.OOo/ ’ ..S 

nrS'iS 

gifts in light comedy, and his burlesque oL 
formances often had more than a touch 5 
comedy. His voice, his figure, and Ms me- 
thod alike qualified him for burlesque, in 
which in his line he has had no equal A 

portrait is in Hollingshead’s ' Giiety 

fPorsonal rocolleotions , HoUingsheid's Gakv 
^ronicks; Ew. 10 Deo. 1802; Scott and 
How.irds BLinehard; Dramalio PeoMBs- 
Theatre and Era Almanack, various y6.un.] ‘ 

J.K. 

LIDDELL, IIENEY GEORGE (1811- 
1898), dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Groek _ lexicographer, born at Binohester, 
near Bishon Aitoldand, 6 Feb. 1811, was the 
eldest child of the Rov. Henry George Lid- 
doll (1787-1872), brother of Sit -rhomaa 
Liddell, hart., who was created Baron 
liavonsworth at tho coronation of George IV. 
His mother, Charlotte Lyon, was niece of 
tho eighth Earl of Strathmore. His younger 
brother, Charles Liddell (1813-1894), en- 
gineer, was assistant to George and then to 
Ribert Stopheuson, During the Crimean 
war he laid a cable between 'Varna and 
Balaclava, but most of his work was done 
on railway construction ; among the lines 
he built were the Taff Vole and aW 
gavenny line and tbe Metropolitan eKtension 
to Aylesbury. lie died at 24 AWngdon 
Street, 'Westminster, on 10 Aug. 1894 
{Times, 18 Aug.) 

Liddell was educated at Charterhouse 
School under Dr. John Russell (1787-1863) 
[q. T.], and enlerod Christ Church as a com- 
moner at Easter 1830, being appointed by 
Dean Smith to a studentship in December 
of tho same year. In June 1833 he gained a 
double first-olosB, among his compamons in 
tho class list being Charles John Canning(go- 
vernor-general of India), R, Lowe (Viscount 
Sherbrooke), W. E. Jelfi Robert Scott, and 
Jackson (bishop of London). He graduated 
B.A, in 1833, M.A, in 1836, and B.D. and 
D.D. in 1866, lie became in due couisa 
tutor (1836) and consor (1846) of Christ 
Church, ond in tho latter year was elsoted 
to White’s professorship of moral philoso^y, 
and apipomtod Whitehall preacher by Bishop 
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was baW upon the ‘ Gieek- 
(}rr r.t. Lexicon ’ of F. Passow, professor at 
Breslau and pupil of Jacobs and Hermann, 
Passow’s name appeared on tho title-page of 
tie first three editions, but was afterwards 
; offlitted,aathebookineroased in volume, and 
! jTjstamount of newmatterwas continually 
* jMei Possow himself had spent hie first 
efforts on tho Greek of Horner and Hesiod ; 

. to tWs he had added the Ionic prose of 
Herodotus ; W his early death in 1833, at 
’ tie age of forty-six, had left his work quite 
! incomulete. Much remained to be done, 

1 not only in the arrangement aud method of 
i treatraent and illustration of the difTerent 
' of words, but also in adding oom- 

pleto leforences to the prinoipal Greek au- 
thors of various ages. Tho ‘ Lexicon ’wos 
tho constant companion of Liddell in spare 
momeats throughout his life, lougafter Scott 
had ceased to be his coadjutor. The dates 
of the several editions aru: 1st 1843, Sud 
1S16, Srd 1849, 4th 1856, Cth 1881, 6th 1889, 
7th (tsrisodhy Liddell alone) 1883, 8th 1897. 
lie last two editions were electiotyped, 
and fte last, embodying much new matter, 
ms publisW when Liddell was in hia 
eighty-seventh year. An abridgment of 
the 'Lexicon' for tho use of achools, pub- 
lished immediately aftur the first edition, 
sad ss ‘ Intermediate Lexicon,’ puhliehed in 
1889, have rendered the labours of Liddell 
sad Scott acresslblo to the buginners of 
Qieek, os well os to tbe most advanced 
scholars. 

■Westminster Sobool had much faUen iu 
numbers when Liddell uudortook the duties 
of hond-master. Many changes were needed 
to restore its ancient reputation, New aseis- 
tant-mastershad to ho appointed, newsobool- 
hoohs introduced, tlio range of subjects of 
study enlarged, and many old abuses swept 
away. Under Liddell’s wise guidance, and, 
through his own nnsparing efforts, much 
good was effected, and tho number of boys 
Soon rose from between eighty and ninety to 


SoiH In January 1846 he was made 
? ldc chaplain to H.H.IT. Prince Albert, 
J ™ the summer of the same year was 
™iMted hr Dett“ Gaisford to the head- 
“““ jjiiT, of Westminster School, vacant 
Sfflrement of Dr. Williamson. 

\ WHS dui'ing his residence as tutor at 
OdU that Liddell, puhliehed the ‘ Greek- 
rmlish Lexicon’ which will always he aaso- 
fJed with his name. This important work 
^ undertaken in conjunction with his 
ifflther-etadent and contemporary, Robert 
Ua811-188p [q. vj, and the first 
Aon was published, after laboure 

1* TitnA vPfira. iit t.Tift siiTntn 
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about 140, He was in many respects a very 
remarkable ruler, and his appointment in 
1862 as a member of the first Oxford Uni- 
versity Commission showed the confidence 
reposed in him by the government of the 
day. But the labours of that commission 
formed a serious addition to his school work, 
and an outbreak of typhoid fever, an unfor- 
tunate result of Dean Bucklond’s sanitary 
reforms, led to grave anxieties, and to a 
soiious diminution in the numbers of the 
boys. Unable to oorw out his wish to move 
the school to a new homo in the country, 
and despairing' of its growth and expansion 
in London, Liddell was glad to accept Lord 
Palmerston’s oiler of the deanery of Christ 
Church in June 1866, on the death of his 
old chief, Dean Gaisford. 

lie held the deanery from the summer of 
1866 till hia retirement in December 1891 — 
a period of more than thirty-six years, a 
longer tenure of the office than any foriiior 
dean had enjoyed. It covered also an event- 
ful epoch in the history of Christ Church. 
The recommendations of the commission of 
which he had been an infiaentiol member 
were embodied in an ordinance which be- 
came law in 1868, under which two of the 
eight canonrioB were suppressed, and tlie 
powers of the dean and chapter were largely 
curtailed, their ancient right of nominating 
to Btudentsliips being tiilcen away, and a 
board of electors estabUshud, consisting of 
the dean, six canons, and the six senior 
members of the educational staff, who wero 
to examine and select, after open competi- 
tion, all Btuduiits except those who were 
’ drawn from Westminster School. Instead 
I of tho old number of 101 students, there 
! were for the future to be twenty-eight senior 
students (answering iu some respects to 
' fellows 01 other colleges) and fifty-two 
junior stiulontships, twenty-one annexed to 
I Westminster School, and the rest open to 
competition. 

This ordinance remained in force till 18G7. 
But it satisfied nobody ; the senior students 
ospecially demanding a place in the admini- 
stration of tho property of their house, of 
which the dean and chapter hod always en- 
joyed the sole management. Aftur much 
controversy a private oonuniaeion of five dis- 
tinguished men was appointed, w'ho drew 
up a new echemo of government, which all 
parties agreed to abide by, and which was 
embodied in the Ohrlst Ohuroh Oxford Act, 
1867. Under this act a new governing 
body was created, consisting of tho dean, 
canons, and senior students, who were to he 
the owners and managers of the property. 
The rights of the chapter— as a cathedra] 
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body — ^worc al tba some time carefully 
guarded. Liddell liad taken a prominent 
part in botb these reforms, and lived to see 
and to guide a third change, which came 
after the parliamentary commission of 1877, 
by which the studentships were divided into 
two classes, with different conditions of 
tenure and emoluments. 

Dean Liddell’s time will always be asso- 
ciated with great alterations and additions 
to the buildings of Christ Church. The new 
block of buildings fronting the meadow was 
erected in 1803-6, the great quadrangle was 
brought to its present state, and the cathe- 
dral, chapter-house, and cloisters were care- 
fully restored. 

In all matters relating to the university 
Dean Liddell exercised considerable autho- 
rity during many years. The Clarendon 
Press owes very much to his enlightened 
and prudent guidance ; his rediied aidiistic 
tastes, and lifelong friendship with Huskin, 
led him to take a deep interest in the uni- 
versity galleries. Tie was vice-ohaneollor 
1870-4, and discharged with singular dignity 
and efficiency the duties of that important 
office, which had not been held by a dean 
of Christ Church since the days of Dean , 
Aldrich (1093-4). As a ruler of his college 
ho was somewhat stern and unsympathetic j 
in demeanour, but ho became more kindly : 
as he advanced in years, and his rare and ] 
noblepresence, high dignity, and unswerving 
justice gained the respect and gradually the 
affection of all members of his house. He 
was created hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh Uni- 
versi^ in 1884, and hon. D.C.L. of Oxford 
in 1893. On Stanley’s death he was offered 
but refused the deanery of Westminster. 

After his resignation of the deanery in 
December 1891 ho lived in retirement at 
Ascot till his death there on 18 Jan. 1898. 
Ilis body lies at Christ Church, outside the 
southern wall of the sanctuary of the cathe- 
dral, close by the crave of his daughter 
Edith, who died in 1876, 

Dean Liddell married, on 3 July 1848, 
Lorina, daughter of James Beeve, a member 
of a Norfolk family. Throe sons and four 
daughters survived him. 

In addition to the ‘Greek Lexicon,' 
Dean Liddell published in 1866 ‘A History 
of Ancient Homo,’ 3 vols. 'This work was 
subsequently (1871) abridged, and as ‘ The 
Student’s History of Eome to the Establish- 
ment of the Empire ’ has a permanent circu- 
lation. He rarely published sermons ; the 
best Imown of them, preached before the 
university of Oxford on 3 Nov. 1867, dealt 
with the philosophical basis of the real 
presence. 
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There are two portraits in oir7r7r~ 
Liddell; one, by G. E. Watts, It A , ? 
the hall of Christ Church. This was'? ** 
sented to the dean, at the gaudy of 
in commomorntion of the completion of tii 
twentieth year of office. The other tv 

Hubert Horkomer,R, A., waapaintediulBDi 
and presented bythepaiuter to the univepsitr 

galleries. There is ^so on exquisite etayoi 
drawing by George Richmond, R.A (Ife 
which has been engraved. These, toeetha! 
with a portrait of LiddeU at the m of 
twenty-eight by George Oruikshank, aier^ 
produced m the present writer’s ‘Memoir’ 
(1899). 

[Moinnir of H. G. LiddeU, DD., isog 1 ,. 
the present writer.] H. L. T ^ 


LILEORD, [See Powys Tho- 

Mvs LiimmoN, 1833-1806.] ’ 

LINDLBY, WILLIAM (1808-1900) 
civil engineer, son of Joseph Lindley of 
Heath, Yorkshire, was born in London on 
7 Sept. 1808. He was educated at Croydon 
and in Germany, in which country ha was 
afterwards to make his name os an engineer. 
In 1837 he became a pupil of Erancis Gilea 
and was chiefly engaged in railway work! 
lie was in 1888 appointed enginear-m-cMef 
to the Hamburg and Bergedorf railway, and 
it was in the city of Hamburg that the en- 
gineering work by which he will he remem- 
bered was carried out for the next twenty- 
two years. He designed and supervised the 
construction of the Hamburg sewerage and 
water works, of the drainage and reclame- 
tion of the low-lying ‘ Ilammerhrook’ dis- 
trict, much of which is now a voluahle part 
of tlio city, and ho drew out the pious for 
rebuilding the ci^ after the disastrous ffie 
of May 1842. lie was in fact responsible 
for most of the engineering and other work 
which have changed the ancient Hanseatic 
city into one of the greatest modern seaports 
of Europe. His water supply for Hamburg 
was the first complete system of the kind, 
now usually adopted on the continent, and his 
sewerage arrangements ooutained many prin- 
ciples novel at that time, though since com- 
monly adopted. He left Hamburg in 1860, 
and in 1866 he was ^pointed consulting en- 
gineer to the city of hkankfort-ou-Main. He 
desimed and carried out complete sewerage 
works for that city. Here again many im- 
provemonts were for the first time adopted, 
and this system has become more or less 
typical for similar works on tke continent, 
lie retired from active work in 1879. He 
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Smeatonian Society of Engineers, iie- 
^Ln^resident of it in 1864. He died at 
fJfSnce, 74 Shooter’s Hill Koad, Black- 
leath, on 22 May 1900. 
jOiitoarynotioef. ; Proo. Inst. 0ml Engineers, 
ajjxn.3 * ’ * 


jjap pA T, OOLIN (1819-1892), founder 
of the Engliah Ohuroli Union, born at Mun- 
jjstet Castle on 0 Deo. 1819, was fourth 
5 oa of James Lindsay, twenty-fourth earl of 
Oisirfotd and seventh eorl of Bolcarres, by 
lis wife Maria Margaret Frances, daughter 
of John Pennington, first boron Muncaster. 
ifter some private tuition ha was sent to 
Iniiity College, Oombridge, where he came 
onte the influence of the high-church 
BOToment. He did not maduate, and on 
09 July 1846 married Lady Frances, daughter 
Jnd coheiress of William floward, fourth 
earl of Wicklow. IBs early married life 
mspassed on his father’s estate near Wigan, 
andhetookon active part in local affairs, 
is churchwarden of All Saints’, Wigan, he 
na largely responsible for the careful 
natoration of that church, lie was founder 
and president of the Manchester Ohurch 
Sodaty, which through his e.vorlions amal- 
gamated with other similar associations and 
became in 1860 the English Church Uniou. 
Of this body Lindsay was president from 
1860 to 1807, and he devoted himself en- 
thusiastically to the work of the society. 
Soiisg &ese years he lived at Brighton, 
hut in 1870 he removed to London. 


Meanwhile his researches in ecclesiastical 


whatever house he might he living. He died 
in London at 22 Elvaston Place, Queen’s 
C^ts, on 28 Jan. 1892. He and his wife, who 
died on 20 Aug. 1897, were buried at St. 
Thomas’s Homan catholic church, Fulham. 
He left five sons and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest son, Mr. William Alexander 
Lindsay, K 0., became Windsor herald. 

Besides the writings mentioned above, 
Lindsay was author of various minor works, 
of which a full bibliography is given in Mr. 
Joseph Gillow’s ' Dictionary of English 
Catholics.’ The most important is ‘ The 
^yal Supremacy and Church Emancipsr 
tion ’ (London, 1866, 8vo), in which Lindsay 
defined the view taken of the establishment 
by the English Ohurch Union. 

[Works in Brit. Mus. Libr. , English Ohmeh 
Vnion Oalondar; Burke's Peerage ; Times, 
30 Jan. 1392; Manchester duardian, 1 Feb. 
1893 ; Tablet, Ixxix. 233 ; Boase's Modern 
Engliah Biography; dillow’s Dictionary of 
Engliah Catholics.] A. F. P. 

LINDSAY, JAMBS BOWMAN (1799- 
1802), electrician and philologist, was bom 
at Oarmyllic, Forfarshire, on 8 Sept. 1789. 
Bat for the delicacy of his constitution he 
would have been a farmer, like his father, 
who apprenticed him to a local hand-loom 
weaver. From an early age he displayed a 
taste for study, and matriculated at St. 
Andrews University in October 1822, work- 
ing at his tradaduringtheiecess, and earning 
some money by private tuition. Having 
finished his arts course he entered on the 


history convinced him of the untonahility 
of the Anglican position. IBs wife had 
tlready joined tho Homan catholic church 
on 13 Sept. 1806, and on 28 Nov. 1868 
Lindsay was himself received into that 
church by Oardinol Newman at tbe Bir- 
mingham Oratory. He gave an accomit of 
the reasons for his secession in tho intro- 
ductory epistle to his ' Evidence for the 
Papacy’ (London, 1870, 8 vo). In that 
work Lindsay appeared as a staunch cham- 
pion of extreme papal claims^ and he fm'ther 
evpomidod these views in his ' De Ecclesia 
et Cathedra, or the Empire Ohurch of Jeeiie 
Christ ’ (London, 1877, 2 vole. 8 vo). Ho 
also defended Mary Queen of Boots in 
'Mary Qneen of Soots and her Marriage 
with Bothwell’ (London, 1883, 8 vo; re- 
printed from the 'Tablet’), in which he 
dedaied that there remained ' not a single 
mmtinher moral character open to attack.’ 
In 1877 Lindsay rotirod to Deer Park, 
noniton, which his wife had inherited in 
1856. The pope granted liim tho rare privi- 
kge of having mass celebrated there or in 


study of theology and completed his ourri- 
culum, hut was never licensed as a preacher, 
lie had gained special honours in mathe- 
matics and physical science, and in 1829 he 
was appointed lecturer on these subjects at 
the watt InsUtution, Dundee, and organised 
classes in electricity and magnetism. In a 
hagment of autobiography, preserved in tho 
Dundee Museum, he states that on Oersted’s 
discovery of the deflection of the magnetic 
needle by an electric current in 1820 he 
‘had a clear view of the application of elec- 
tricity to telegraphic communication.' 'The 
electric light, wmch had been produced and 
described by Sir Humphry Davy [q.v.j in 
1812, attracted his attention, and he devised 
'many contrivances for augmenting it and 
rendering it constant.’ In the locu news- 
papers it is leoorded, on 26 July 1836, that 
Lindsay delivered a lecture, at which ho ex- 
hibited the electric lip;ht, and foretold that 
'the present generatum may yet have it 
hui'iiing in their houses and enlightening 
their streets.’ Unfortunately a philologiotil 
craze diverted him H'om his experiments. 
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While at the university he had become in- 
terested in comparative philology, and in 
18S8 he had begun to compUe a Ponte- 
contaglossal dictionary, from which he ex- 
pected to obtain a high reputation. For 
more than a quarter of a century he devoted 
all his spare time to it, but it was not com- 
pleted at his death, and the manuscript is 
now in the Dundee Museum, a gigantic 
monument of misapplied labour. To direct 
attention to his plan, Lindsay published in 
1846 his * Pentecontaglossal Paternoster,’ 
being versions of the Lord’s Prayer in fifty 
different languages. In 1868 he published 
the ' Chrono-Astrolabo, a full set of Astro- 
nomical Tables,’ intended to assist in calcu- 
lating chronological periods, and in 1861 'A 
Treatise on Baptism.’ 

So early as 1833 he had demonstrated the 
possibility of an electric telegraph by ex- 
periments in his class-room. Aboui the same 
time Schilling, and in 1883 Qauso and 
Weber, set up practical electric telegraphs. 
In the ‘ Dundee Advertiser ’ for 6 May lo46 
Lindsay described a new method of tele- 
graphing messages, which he called the auto- 
graph electrio telegraph. Instead of the 
twenty-four wires then used for telegrajjihing 
he suggested that two would be sufficient ; 
and he proposed that the return current, say 
from Arbroath to Dundee, could be carried 
by water if one plate was inserted in the 
sea at Arbroath and another in the Tay at 
Dundee. In a letter to the ‘Northern 
Warder,’ a Dundee newspaper, on 26 June 
1845, Lindsay proposed a transatlantic tele- 
grtmh, by means of uninsulated copper wire, 
and suggested that the wire joints might be 
weldedby electricity. In 1863 he announced, 
in a lecture on telegraphy delivered in 
Dundee on 16 March, that by establishing a 
battery on ono sido of the Atlantic and a 
receiver on the other, a current could be 
passed through the ocean to America with- 
out wires. Ho patented this method ofwiro- 
less telegraphy on 6 June 1864, and during 
that year made experiments on this plan at 
Earl Grey dock, Dundee ; across the Ttiy, near 
Dundee; and at Portsmouth. The latter 
experiments are described in ‘Ohambers’s 
Journal’ for 1854. In September 1860 
Lindsay read a paper ' On Telegraph]^ 
without Wires’ before the British Assooia^- 
tion at Aberdeen, and conducted practical 
experiments at Aberdeen docks, which were 
highly commended bv Lord Bosse, Professor 
Faraday, and Sir G. B. Airy. 

While Lindsay was thus experimenting 
he was living in extreme penury. In Maroli 
1841 he was appointed tearher in Dundee 
prison at a salary of 501, per annum, and i 


this post he retained till OctoheTT^j 
when the Earl of Derby, then 
ster, conferred upon him a pension of 100; 
‘in recognition of his great learninv Zi 
o-xtraordmary attainments.’ He thencefm 
ward devoted himself to scientific pursuit. 
For years before he had starved him,eil 
that he might purchase books and 
tific instruments, and when chsease "caml 
upon him his emaciated ffame could mt 
throw it off. In 1862 he became serioaqv 
lU, and, after five days’ extreme suflerini 
he died on 29 June, and was interred in tfe 
Western cemetery, Dundee. By a 
error his tombstone gives 1863 as the jpm 
of his death. Despite his straitened ^ 
oumstonces, tho library which he left was 
valued at 1,8001. An enlarged photograph 
of Lindsay is in tho Dundee Museuni and 
a marble bust of him, by George Weiitet 
was presented to Dundee by ex-Lord Provost 
McGrady in 1899, on the centenary of 
Lindsay’s birth, and is in the Dun&e Pic- 
ture Gallery. 

[Information kindly supplied bvDr. 0. Hleea- 
Bosonberger, Gesehichte dor Phyaik, vol ii' 

S nssim; Koirie’a Dundee Celebrities, p. 112 ■ 
ierr’s Wireless Telegraphy j Pebie’e IVirelias 
Telegraphy, 1890 ; Dundee Advertiser, 81 Inly, 
80 Oct, 1835, 18 March 1853, 7 Sept. 1800 ; 
Spectator, January 1840; Heport of the Biitikh 
Association, 1860, p. 13; Bobertson's lames 
Bowman Liudeay, 1890; Eleetncnl Engineer, 
January 1899.] A n. M. 


LINTON, ELIZA LYNN (1822 
novelist and miscellaneous writer, was the 
youngest daughter of tho Bov. James lynn, 
vicar of Orosthwoite, Cumberland, and dlia> 
lotte, daughter of Samuel Goodenough [q. v.l, 
bishm) of Carlisle, and was born at Keswick 
on 10 Fob. 1822. Her mother died when she 
was an infant, and Mrs. Lynn Linton's youth 
was spent uneasily from her inability to ac- 
commodate herself to tho ideas of her family. 
In 1845 she departed for London, provided 
with a year’s allowance from her father, and 
resolved to establish herself as a woman of 
letters. With little knowledge of ths woidd, 
she had a large stock of antique learning de- 
rived from her father’s library; and her first 
attempts in fiction not unnaturall^deoltwith 
tho past. Neither her scholarship nor he: 
im^ination was equal to recreating Egypt 
or Greece, hut ‘ Axeth the Egyptian ’ (1816) 
and ‘ Amymone, a Bomance of the Doys of 
Pericles’ (B vols. 1848), manifested veh®ent 
eloquence and brilliant colouring. These gifts 
were no adequate equipment for the delinea- 
tion of modern life ; and Mies Lynn’e next 
novel, though entitled ‘Bealiliea’ (1861), was 
universally censured for its glaring unroality. 
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Diieoariged, as would appear, she accepted 
mengagenieat as newspaper correspondent 
It ms, where she remained till about 
igji and almost abandoned fiction for 
eawral ytt™ i period, 

iViteh Stories,’ being founded, if not pre- 
i;i,ely upon fact, yet upon superstitions 
0 *ptBd as facts in their day, and of the 
Blast dismal and repulsive nature. They 
j^nally appeared in ‘AU the Year Bound,’ 
sad were reprinted in 1861 (new edit. 1888). 
In the interim she had gained the friendship 
af Lender, who treated her with paternal 
affection. She was bitterly dissatiaiied with 
Forster's biography of him, and criticised it 
ifith estreme severity in the ‘ North British 
Beriew.’ She was also brought into relation 
vith Siehens by his purchase of the house 
at Gad’s IliU which sue had inherited. In 
18SB she married William James Linton 
[ 5 . 7 . Suppl.T, the engraver. Linton was a 
mdower, and it has been said that her motive 
7 as a wish to test her theories of education 
gpoa bia orphan children ; but it was more 
probably compliance with the wish of the 
deceased wife, whom she had noised in her 
last illness. However this may he, the 
mutual incompatibility was Boon apparent, 
aadthe parties amicably separated, although 
lira. Linton visited her husband from time 
to thus until his departure for America in 
1867, and one of the oiohaus continued to 
reside with her stemothei for some time, 
mid she never ceased to correspond with her 
Maud. She also wrote a description of 
tbe Lake coautry (1864, 4to), where sho le- 
aded dmiug her domestication with her hus- 
band, by whom it was illustrated. Sirs, 
Linton, on hoi separation from her husband, 
returned to fiction, adopting a manner widely 
dissimilar to that of her early works, llav- 
ing previously been romantic and imagina- 
tive, she now demonstrated that experience 
of the world Lad mado her a very dear- 
beaded and practical writer, excellent in 
conatruotion, vigorous in stylo, entirely 
competent to meot the demands of the 
Bverage novel-reader, Wt bereft of the 
glow of enthusiasm which had suffused her 
earlier works. There wero uevertheloss two 
notable exceptions to the generally meohani- 
cal manifestations of her talent. ‘Joshua 
Davidson,’ which was published in 1873, and 
went through six editions in two years, is a 
daring but in no respeot irreverent adapta- 
tion of the gospel story to the oivoumstanoes 
of modem life, placing the antithesis be- 
tween humane sentiment and ‘the survival 
of the fittest ’in a light which commanded 
attention, _ and with a force which irre- 
astibly stimulated thought. Her other 


mmai'kahle book, ‘The Autobiography of 
OJnistopher Ifirkland’ (1886), is remarkable 
indeed as achieving whatit is said that even 
an act ot parliament cannot do— turning a 
woman into a man. It is in a large mea- 
sure her own autobiography, curiously in- 
verted by her assumption of a masculine 
character, and, apart from tho interest of 
the narrative itself, this strange metamor- 
phosis, once perceived, is a source of con- 
tinual entertainment. It gives her own 
version of her conj ugal incompatibilities, and 
Ims striking portraits of Panizzi, Douglas 
Cook, and other remarkable persons with 
whom she had been brought into contact. 
Of her more ordinary novels, nil popular in 
their dw, the most remarkable were ‘ Grasp 
‘Patricia Kembnll^ 
fl874), ‘The Atonement of Learn Duntlas’ 
(1877), and ‘ Under which Lord P ’ (1879). 

_ Mrs. _ Linton had a special talent for 
journalism; she had contributed to the 
‘Morning Ohromole’ as early as 1848, and 
continued a member of its staff until 1861. 
Writing for the press became more and more 
her vocation during her latter years. She 
became connected with tbs ‘ Saturday Re- 
view' in 1866, and for many years was a 
mnob-valued contributor of essays to the 
tmddle part of tlis paper. One of these. 
The Girl of the Period ’(14 March 1868), an 
onslaught on some modem developments of 
feminine manners and oharnctei. created a 
great sensation, and the number m which it 
had oppeared continued to he inquired for for 
many years. It was certainly incisive, and 
was piohohly thought opportune; hut, like 
her kindred disquisitions unfriendly to the 
oamse of ‘ women's rights,’ it estranged and 
offended mony of her own ssx. ^^eea papers 
were reprinted as ‘ Tho Girl of the Period, 
and other Bssays ’ (1688, 9 vole.) A similar 
series of essays was entitled ‘Ourselves’ 
(1870 ; now edit. 1884). She oontidhuted to 
nmuy other j ournals and reviews, and always 
with effect. In 1891 she published ‘ An 
Octave of Friends,’ and in 1897 wrote a 
volume on Georgo Eliot for a series entitled 
‘Women Novelists of Queen Victoria’s 


which might easily bo attributed to motives 
that probably did not influence her. She 
was hind-hearted and generous, and especially 
amiable to young people of inteUeotual pro- 
mise; but her speech and pan were ehsip, end 
she WM prone to act upon impulse. She 
hated injustice, and was not luways suffi- 
ciently careful to commit none herself. Her 
independent spirit and her appetite for work 
were highly to her honour. Her last book, 
‘ My Literary Life,’ was published posthu- 
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mouslj, with a prefatory note by Misa Bea- 
trice llarraden, m 1899. She usually lived 
in London, but about three years before her 
death retired to Brougham House, Malvern. 
She died at Queen Anne’s Mansions, London, 
on 14 July 1898. A posthumous portrait 
was painted by the Hon. John Collier for 
prBSBuljBittioii tio tiliB 

and a drawing by Samuel Laurence, taken 
when she was twenty, passed to tho Rev. 
Augustus tiedge, her brother-in-law. 1 

[The principal authority for Mrs. Linton’s 
life is Eliza Lynn Linton, her Life, Letters, and 
Opinions, by George Somes Layard, XOOl. See 
also My Literary Life, 1800 ; Men and Women 
of the Time ; Athenieam, 23 July 1898.] 

B. G. 

LINTOH, WILLIAM JAMBS (1812- 
1898), engraver, poet, and political reformer, 
was born in Ireland’s Bow, Mile Bud 
Bond, on 7 Dec, 1812. llis father, whose 
calling is not recorded, was of Scottish ex- 
traction, ,the son of ‘ an Aberdeen slup 
carpenter with some pretensions to be 
called an architect.’ His younger brother, 
Henry Duff Linton (1812-1899), who was 
also a wood-engraver, and was assooialed ' 
with W. J. Linton in many of his earlier 
productions, died at Norbiton, Surrey, in 
June 1899 (Times, 23 June 1899), 

Linton received his education at a school 
in Stratford, and in 1828 was apprenticed 
to the wood-engraver George Wilmot Bonner, 
with whom he continued for six years. He 
subseq^uently worked with Powis and with 
Thompson, and in 1836 became associated 
with John Orrin Smith [q. v.]|, then intro- 
ducing great improvements into English 
wood-engroving. About the same time he 
married the sister of Thomas Wade [q. v.j the 
poet, after whose death he wedded another 
sister. He now began to mingle in literary 
ch'cles, and to make himself conspicuous as 
a political agitator. Under the h^uence of 
his enthusiasm for Sholley and Lamennais, 
whose ‘Words of a Believer’ wore among 
the gospels of the time, he hud adopted 
advanced views in religion and extreme 
views in politics, and, while throwing him- 
self with ardour mto the ohartiat move- 
ment, went beyond it in professing himself 
a republican, lie was especioUy connected 
with Henry Iletherington [q. v.J and James 
Watson (1799-1874) [q, v^ the publishers 
of unstamped newraapers, and in 1839 
himself established ‘ The National,’ designed 
as a vehicle for the reprint of extracts from 
political and philosophical publications in- 
accessible to working men. It had no long 
existence. 

In 1812 Linton became partner with his 


employer, Orrin Smith, but the 

waSdfssolvedby the latter’s dfeS 
lowing year. During their connection Lbtm 
had done much important workesneeiaZn 
^The Ulnstrated :^ews,’ eslablisSS^f? 
He was also active in literature ThionA 
hm brother-in-law Wade he had become T 
W ? “role that gathered around 
W. J. Fox and B. H. Home m the lettwi 
days of ‘ The Monthly Eepoaitory,’ and with 
their aid, after an unsuccessful experiment 
in ‘The Illustrated Family Journal/ ha sup 
D ouglas Jerrold as editor^f 
‘The Dluminated Magazine,’ where he pub- 
lished ma^ interesting contributions W 
writers of more merit than popularitv 
Among these were ‘A Eoyal Progress’ a 
poem of coneiderable length by Sarah Mower 
Adams [q. v.], not hitherto printed else- 
where, and specimens of the ‘ Stories after 
Nature' of Gharles Jeremiah Wells [q.v.] 
almost the onljr kuown copy of which Linton 
himself had picked off a bookstall. Their 
publication elicited a new story from Wells 
which Linton subsequently dramatissd 
under its own title of ‘ Claribel.* 

As n politioion Linton was at this time 
chielW interested in the patriotio designs 
of Mazzini, with whom he formed an in- 
timate friendship, and the violation of whose 
oorrospondenoe at the post offlee in 1844 he 
was insti’umenl al in exposing. The chartist 
movement had passed nndui the direction 
of Feargus O’Connor [q. v.], whom Linton 
distrusted and despised, and he had little 
connection with it ; of the free-trade leaders, 
W. J. Fox excepted, he had a still worse 
opinion, _ and continued to denounce them 
with virulence throughout his life. An 
acquaintance with Charles (now SirCharlesj 
Gavon Duffy led him to contribute political 
verse to the Dublin ‘Nation’ under the 
signature of ‘ Spartaoiis.’ In 1847 he took a 
prominent part in foundingthe 'International 
League ’ of patriots of all nations, for which 
the events of the following year seemed to 
provide ni^le scope, but which came to 
nothing, Tlo more limited and practical 
movement of ‘ The Friends of Italy ’ was 
8upported_ by him. In 1860 ha was con- 
cerned with Thornton Hunt and G. H. 
Lewes in the establishment of ‘The 
Leader,’ which he expected to moke the 
organ of ropublicanism, but he soon dis- 
covered his aBSOciales’ lukewarmness in 
political matters, and quitted ‘The Leader' 
to found ‘ The Bnglish Bepuhlic,’ a monthly 
journal published and originally printed 
at Leeds, After a while Linton carried 
I on the printing under his own superinten- 
, deuce at Brantwood, a house which he had 
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" in the Lake country, since oela« himselt at Appledore, a farmhouae near 
Jated M residence of Rusldn. Ho had New Haven in Connecticut, gathered dis- 
lived atMitesido inNorthumher- eiples around him, and by precept and 
Cd which, as well as his intimate friendship example was accomplishing great things, 
Sh William Bell Scott [<J. v.], had made when his career was checked by the intro- 
^ acquainted with a circle of zealous duction of cheap 'process’ methods, inevi- 
ajSticaT reformers at Newcastle ; there table when the art has become so largely 
L oublished anonymously in 18C2 ‘The popularised, hut always regarded by him 
Plauit of Freedom,’ a series of poems in with the strongest objection. At first 
tlie metre of ‘In Memoriam,' which gained he sent his blocks to New York, but nlti- 
tun the friendship and the encomiums, for matcly bought a press, and conducted both 
oBce not undeserved, of Walter Savage minting and engraving under his own roof. 
Under. In 1866 ‘ The English Eepublic ’ For the literary furtherance of his views on 
vasdisoontinued, and Linton commenced an art he produced ‘Practical Hints on Wood 
aitistio periodicol, ‘ Pen and Pencil,’ which Engraving,’ 1879 ; ‘A History of Wood En- 
didnot fflijoy a long existence. In this year graving in America,’ 1882, and ‘Wood En- 
lie lost his wife and returned to London, waving, a Manual of Instruction,’ 1884:. 
zhere, devoting himself anew to his profea- During a visit to England in 1883 and 1884 
rioB he firmly established his reputation as he began hie great work called ‘The Masters 
the beat wood-engraver of hie day, and was of Wood Engraving.’ This book was baaed 
in special request for hook illustration. Hie upon two hundred photographs from the 
fagrirings of the pre-Rapliaelita artists’ da- works of the great masters, wliieh he began 
si™ for Moxon’a uluatrated Tennyson were in 1884 in the print-room of the British 
uaoag his most successful productions ; if Museum. Eeturning to New Haven ha 
justice was not always done to the original wrote Ms hook, printed it in three copies, 
drawing, the fault was not in the engraver, and mounted the photographs himself, and 
but in the imparfectione of engravinpj pro- in 1887 returned to England, bringing one 
cesses upon wood before the introduction of of the copies to he reproduced under his 
photography. In 1868 Linton married Mies superintendence in London. The work ap- 
Him Lynn, the celebrated novelist, best peered in folio in 1890. 
hnown under her married name of Linton Meanwhile his private praea at Appledore 
[q, T. Suppl.] The union did not prove for- had been active in another department^ nro- 
teaate ; the causes are probably not unfairly dneing charming^ little volumes of original 
intimated in Mrs. Linton’s autobiograpliiccil verse, muoh prized by collectors, eiton as 
novel of ‘ Ohristopher Kirkland ’ (1886). It * Windfalls’ ‘ Love Lore,’ and ‘ The Golden 
terminated in an amicable separation, in- -^ples of Hesperus,' the latter an anthology 
vdying the disposal of the house at Brant- or little-known pieces, partly reproduced in 
wood to Buskin, ‘pleosantly arranged,’ says another collection edited by him, 'Bare 
Linton, ‘in a couple of letters.’ He re- Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
nuined for some time in London, following Oenturiee ’ (New Haven, 1882, 8vo). In 1888 
hia profession. The covers of the ‘ Oornhilr he published an extensive anthology of Eng- 
and ' Macmillan'e ’ maguzinos wore engraved lieh poetry in conjunction with B. H. Stod- 
hf him ; he brought out ' The Works of De- dard. lu 1879 be wrote the life of his old 
ceased British Artiste,’ and illustrated his friend, James Watson, the intrepid pub- 
j wife's work on the Li^e country. In 1866 lieher, and contributed bis recollections to 
I he pubUshed hia drama of ‘ Oloribel,' with the republished poems of another old friend, 

; otliffl poems, including two early ones of re- Ebenezer J ones [q .v.] In 1889 ‘ Love Lore,' 

markable merit, a powerful narrative in with selectione from ' Oloribel’ and other 
' blank verse of Grenville’s eoa-fight celebrated pieces, was published in London under the 
in Tennyson’s ‘ Beveuge,’ and on impressive titleof Poems and Translations.’ Acollcc- 
meditation symbolising his own political tion of pamphlets and contributions by 
aspirations, put into Uie mouth of Henry himself to periodical literature, comprising 
Martenrq.v.Jimprisoned in Ohopatow Oaatle. twenty volumes (1830-86), and entitled 
In hfovemher 1866 Linton went to the ‘Prose and Terse/ is in the British Museum 
United States. He had intended only a Library. After his final return to America 
abort visit in oonnoctlon with a prmect for in 1892, though upwards of eighty, he 
aiding democracy in Italy, hut he found a produced a life of Whittier in the ‘ Great 

wider field for the exorcise of his art opened Writers ’ series (1893), and his own ' Me- 

te kiln than at home, and ho mainly dovoted morios,’ an autobiography full of spirit and 
tke rest of his life to the regeneration of buoyancy, which might with advantage 
American wood-engraving. He established have been more full, in 1896. He died at 
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New Haven, Oonnootiout, U.R.A., on 1 Jan. 
1898. 

Linton’s fame as an engraver is widely 
spread, but be has never received justice as 
a poet. His more ambitious attempts, 
though often true poetry, are of less account 
than the little snatches of sons which came 
to him in his later years, bewitching in 
their artless grace, and perhaps nearer than 
the work of any other modem poet to the 
words written for music in the days of 
Elizabeth and James. Produced at so 
late a period of life, these lyrics evince 
an indomitable vitality. They were dedi- 
cated to a coeval, "Wimam Ball Scott [q.v.], 
who wrote : ‘ All his later poems are on love, 
a fact that baffles me to understand.’ His 
translations of !French lyrics are masterly, 
and his anthologies prove his acquaintance 
with early and little-known English poetry. 
As a man he was amiable and helpful, fidl 
of kind actions and generous enthusiasms. 
His indifference to order and impatience of 
restraint, though trying to those most nearly 
connected with him, were not incompatible 
with exemplary industry in undertalrings 
that interested him. His most serious de- 
fect, the ' carelessness of pecuniary obliga- 
tion,’ which he himself imputes to Leigh 
Hunt, mainly sprang from the sanguine 
temperament which so long preserved the 
freshness of the author and me vigour of the 
man. 

Photographic portraits of Linton at ad- 
vanced penods of life are prefixed to his 
‘ Poems and Translations ’ (1889), and to his 
‘ Memories,’ 1896. 

[Linton's Memories, 1896; G. S. Layard’s 
Life of Mrs, Lynn Linton, 1901 ; Mr. A. H. 
Bullen in Miles's Poets of the Century, artido 
on W. J. Linton by Mr. .T. P. Kitto in English 
Illnstrated Miigozino, 1891 ; Times, 3 Jan. 
1898; Albenseum, 8 and 16 Jan. 1898 ; personal 
knowlcdgo.] B. G. 

LLOYD, WILLIAM WATKISS (1813- 
1893), classical and Shakespearean scholar, 
the second son of David Lloyd of Newcastle- 
under-Lyme, was horn at Homorton, Mid- 
dlesex, 11 March 1813. He was educated 
at the grammar school of Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, StalFordshire, and made so much 
progress that the master, the Bev. John An- 
dorton, offered to contribute towards the 
foes of a university course. At the ago of 
fifteen, however, he was placed in the 
counting-house of his cousins, Messrs. John 
and Erancis Lloyd, the tobacco manufac- 
turers of 77 Snow Hill, London, of which 
firm he afterwards became a partner; he 
retired from business in 1804. i’or a period 
of thirty-six years his days wore devoted 


to uncongenial duties and’hlTffl^i^, 
books. At one time he lived at Saow B. i 
and for many years never Ipft- i «« i ' 
With an inborn love for learning he S) 
to a solid basis of Greek and Latb a 
knowledge of modern languages and lit™ 
tures, as wcU m of ancient art, historv aiul 
archmology. To these pursuits every leisn,- 
hour, even to the close of his life J! 
applied. _ The firstfruit of his studies ^ 
an historical and mythological essav on tt» 
‘ Xanthian Marbles : the hWMonumsnt- 
(1845), followed by other contributions ra 
subjects of Greek antiquities, some printed 
in the ' Olassical Museum.’ In 1864 he sail, 
plied certain ‘Arguments’ to Owen JoueiC 
‘ Apology for the Colouring of the Greeh 
Court in the Crystal Palace.’ In the same 
year he was elected a member of the Society 
of Dilettanti, chiefly through the friendly 
offices of Monokton Milnes fafterwards Lnii 


Houghton). Until his death he ‘ was one of 
the principal guides and advisers of the Dilet- 
tanti in their archmological undertalrings,' 
and acted temporarily as secretary and trea- 
surer in 1888 and 1889 (Cnsr, EMory of 
the Sob, qf Dilettanti, 1898, pp, 187, 206). 

As a labour of love he supplied essays on 
the life and plays of Shakespeare to & W. 
Singer’s edition of the poet published in 
1860 (2nd cd. 1875). The essays show acute 
criticism and thorough knowledge of Elizsr 
betban literature, and were collected by the 
author in a private reprint (1868, and re- 
issued without the lim in 1876 and 1888), 
A memoir on the system of proportion em- 
ployed in the design of ancient Greek temples 
was added by him to C. B. Cockerell’s 
' Temples of Jupiter Panhellenins at .^mna 
and of Apollo Epicurius,’ puhliebed in 1860. 
The subject was also treated in ‘A General 
Theory of Proportion in Architectural De- 
sign and its Exemplification in Detail in the 
Parthenon, with illustrative engravings’ 
(London, 1863, 4to; lecture delivered bemre 
the Boyal Institute of British Architects, 
13 .Tune 1869), his most original work, of 
which the conclusions have since met with 


wide approval. Ills literary interests wers 
now turned in a difi'erent direction, and he 
published ‘The Moses of Michael Angelo: s 
Study of Art, Ilistc^, and Legend’ (1863, 
8vo), foUowed by ‘ Cihristianity in the 0a^ 
toons, referred to Artistic Treatment and 
Historic Fact ’ (1866, 8vo), in which artislic 
criticism is coupled with a free treatment of 
religions matters, and ‘ PhQosophy, Theo- 
logy, and Poetry in the Age and Art of 
Bofael ’ (1800, large 8vo). In 1808 he mar- 
ried Ellen Bi'ooker, second daughter of Lionel 
John Beale, and sister of Dr, Lionel S, Beale. 



liideiitGreelc history and art wore the sub- 
• M of his next two publications, perhaps 
jiost generally interesting of hiswritings: 
iTTie History of Sicily t o the Athenian Wix, 
jjv Elucidations of the Sicilian Odes of 
Pmdar’ (1872, 8vo), and ‘Thp Ago of Peri- 
des! a History of the Politics and Arts of 
TTce'ce from the Persian to the Peloponne- 
jijnf'VVar’ (1876, 2 rols. 8vo), the last a 
MiBplete conception of the social life and 
(It of Greece at its highest point. In 1882 
he delivered four lectures on tha_ ‘ Iliad ' and 
'Odyssey ’ at the Koynl Institution, of which 
body he acted as one of the managers from 
1879 to 1881 . He was elected a member of 
thsAtheniieum Club in 1876, and for many 
Mjis was on active member of the com- 
of the London Library. He was a 
cuBSspondent of the archseological societies 
({Home and Palermo. 

Lloyd died at 43 I^per Gloucester Place, 
Eegent’s Park, on 22 Dec. 1893 in his eighty- 
Srit year, leaving a widow (d. 1900), a son, 
cad a daughter. His porti-ait by Miss Bu.sh 
iras bequeathed to the Sociely of Dilettanti 
(Cost, ifisfo);y, p. 236). Another portrait 
by Sir William Richmond, R.A., is in the 
possession of the family. 

Watkisa Lloyd was a remarkable instance 
of a lifelong devotion to learning stamped 
by dhinleroated self-denial. Without a 
university training, and never recognised 
by any academic body, be bad the strong 
qualities and some of the weaknesses of the 
self-tsught. His hooks manifest con- 
scientious industry, originality, and sound 
scholarship; hut while his judgment was 
B^d and his thought clear, he was not en- 
dowed with the faculty of expressing his 
ideas in attractive literary form. Power of 
condensation and artistic arrangement of 
materials were wanting. One half of his life i 
was passed in solitude, hut during the last ! 
half he mixed in the world, and the ongu- i 
larities of the student became softened, 
He was a charming talker, modest, unpe- 
dantic, and a staunch friend. In personal 
appearance ho was toll and impressive ; even 
to the end ho was strikingly upright in eoi"- 
riage, and showed few outward signs of his 
advanced age. 

Besides the books above mentioned, he 
published: 1, ‘ Explanation of the Groups 
m the Western Pediment of the Parthenon,’ 
London, 1847, 8vo (from ' Classical Mu- 
aeum,’ pt. 18) ; * The Central Group of the 
Fsnathenaio Eriezo’ (from ‘Trans. Roy, 
See. Lit,’ n.s. vol, v. 1864) ; ‘ The Eastern 
Pediment of the Parthenon ' (from ib. n.s. 
vol, vii. 1862). 2. ‘Artemis Elaphebolos: 
an Archajologieal Essay,’ London, 1847, 8vo 


(privately printed). 8. ‘ The Portland Vase,' 
London, 1848, 8vo. 4, ‘Homen his Art 
and Age,’ London, 1848, 8\o (Nos. 8 and 
4 reprinted from the ‘ Classical Museum ’). 
6. ‘ The Eleventh of Pindar’s Pythian Odes,’ 
London, 1849, 8vo. 6. ‘ On the IJomeric 
Design of the Shield of Achilles,’ London, 
1854, large 8vo. 7, ' Pindar and Themisto- 
eles,’ London, 1862, Svo (a prose translation 
of Pindar’s eighth Nemeon ode). 8. ‘Panics 
and their Panaceas : the Theory of Money, 
Metallic or PMer, in relation to Healtl^ 
or Disturbed Interchange,’ London, 1869, 


or Disturbed Interchange,’ London, 1869, 
Svo. _ 9. ‘ Shakespeare’s “ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” now first published in fully re- 
covered Metrical Form with a Prefatory 
Essay,’ London, 1884, Svo (he contended 
that nil the plays were written in blank 
verse). 10. ‘Elyah Fenton : his Poetry and 
Friends,’ Lond. 1894, sm. Svo (posthumous). 

Lloyd contributed many articles to tho 
‘ Classical Museum,’ the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Literature, ’the ‘Architect,’ 
the ‘ Athenieutn,’ and the ‘ Journal of Hel- 
lenic Studies,’ and, although, heprihlished 
much, left behind a great quantity of un- 
printed manuscripts, among them being 
‘The Battles of the Ancients' — military 
history always attracted him— others, be- 
quoatlicd to the British Museum, include ‘A 
Further History of Greece,’ treating of the 
later Athenian wars i ‘The Century of Mi- 
chael Ai^elo,’ a treatise on ‘ The Nature of 
Man,’ 'Shakespeare’s Ploys metrically ar- 
range^’ ‘Essays on the Plays of Hiiscliylus 
and Sophocles,’ and upon the Neopla- 
tonists, a translation of the Homeric poems 
in free hexameters, translations of Theo- 
critus, Bion, and the odes of Pindar^ besides 
materials for the history of aiehitecture, 
painting, and sculpture. 

[Information from Col, E. M, Lloyd; see 
also Memoir by Sophia Beale, with list of works 
mid photogravure portrait incladed in Lloyd's 
Elijah Fenton, 1894; Times, 27 Dec. 1893 and 
17 Jan. 1804; Athonieum, 30 Deo. 1898,p.016j 
Architect, 23 Dec. 1808, p. 309; Publishers' 
Circular, 80 Dec., p. 762 ; Allibons’s Diet, of 
English Literature, 1870, ii, 1111 : Kirk’s 
Suppl. to AUihone, 1891, ii. 1010,] H. B. T. 

LOOH, HENRY BROUGHAM, first 
Babon Looh OB DrtIiAW (1827-1900), born 
on 23 May 1827, was die son of James 
Loob, M.P., of Brylaw in the county of 
Midlothian, by his wife Ann, the daughter 
of Patriclc Orr. He entered the royM navy 
in 1840, but left it as a midshipman in 1842 
and was gazetted to the Srd Bengal cavalry 
in 1844. Though only seventeen years of 
age, he wos chosen by Lord Gough as his 
aide-de-camp, and in that capacity served 
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tlivougli the Sutlej campaign of 1846. In 
1860 ne was appointed adjutant of the 
famous irre^lar corps, Skinner’s ITorse.^ On 
the outbreak of the Crimean war hie gift of 
managing Asiatic soldiery led to his being 
selected in 1864 to proceed to Bulgaria and 
assist in organising the Turkish horse. He 
served throughout the war, and at its close he 
was signallott out for the employment which 
was destined to close his military career. In 
1857 James Bruce, eighth earl of Elgin [q.v.] 
was despatched on a special embassy to China 
to arrange, as was supposed, the £nal terms 
of settlement of the war that was then raging, 
and Captain Loch was attached to his stair. 
He was present at the taking of Canton on 
28 Deo. and the seizure or Commissioner 
Yeh, and he subse^uontly proceeded with 
Lord Elgin on his mission to Japan, and in 
1868 he was sent back to England with the 
treaty of Yeddo, concluded by Groat Britain 
with that country. In 1860 the failure to 
obtain the ratification of the treaty of “Eon- 
tsin and the repulse of the English gunboats 
before the Taku fortshad involved the Auglo- 
Erench expedition under Sir James Hope 
Grant [q. v.] and General hlontauban, after- 
wards Count Palikno, Lord Elgin was 
again sent out as minister plenipotentiary, 
and mindful of Captain Louh’s services he 
took him with him as private secretaiy. In 
conjunction with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Ilarry 
Smith Farkes [q. v.j. Loch conducted tho 
negotiations which led to the surrender of 
the Taku forts, and he shared in the advance 
on Pekin. 

On 18 Sept, he formed one of tho small 
party which was treocherously seized by the 
Chinese ofiicials on returning ij;om Tung- 
chau, whither they had been to arrange the 
preliminaries of peace. Loch had actually 
made his way through the enemy’s lines to 
tho English camp and had given warning of 
tho intended treachery, but he chivalrously 
returned in order to try and save his com- 
rades. For three weeks ho endured the 
most terrible imprisonment, loaded with 
chains, tortured by the gaolers, and herded 
with the worst felons in the common prison. 
So frightful was the state of his surround- 
ings that a single abrasion of the akin must 
have led to a terribledeath from tho poisonous 
insects that swarmed in his cell. His situa- 
tion was rendered more deplorable by his 
inability to speak the Chinese language with 
any fluency. Fortunately the loyalty and 
rlotermination of his fellow-prisoner, Pnrkos, 
led first to the amelioration of his condition, 
and eventually to their joint release. They 
anticipated by only ten minutes the arrival 
of an order from the emperor imperatively 


commanding their execution. On sTw 
they rejoined the British camp, but 
the exception of a few Indian troowi ti' 
rest of the party— French, Enilish 'nlS 
native— died in prison from honibls 
treatment, and Loch himself never Mi 
recovered his health. ‘““f 

In 1860 he was sent home in chawe nf 
the treaty of Tientsin, and in the followi^ 
year he finally quitted the army, and tpu 
appoiuted private secretary to 8ir Qeowe 
Groy [q. v.j, who was then secretary of state 
at the home office. In 1863 he was mails 
governor of the Isle of Man, n post which he 
occupied to tho great satisfaction of the 
islanders until 1882. In 1880hehad received 
the distinction of a K.C.B. In 1889 b#™. 


transferred to a commissionership of woods 
and forests and land revenue, and his career 
outside the somewhat narrow bounds of the 
English civil service seemed at an end. Ih 
1884, however, he was sent to Austraiiabv 
Glodstone as governor of Victoria. He wa'e 
made a G.O.M.G. on 24 May 1887. Dnimg 
Ilia five yeara’ tenure of that office his hint 
noaa and tact endeared him to all classes of 
tho population, and he left affectionate re- 
membrances behind him when in 1889 the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the conservative prime 
minister, chose him to succeed Sir Hercules 
Hobinson (afterwards Lord Eosmeadl [q.v, 
Supphl who had just completed hw first 
term of office as governor of the Cape and 
high commiseioncr in South Africa, 

It was during Loch’s residence at the 
Cape that the ^uth African question 
began to assume the threatening ptopoitions 
which led to the war of 1899, In the Cape 
Colony itself matters were peaceful enough, 
owing to the temporary combination of Jdt, 
Cooil Hhodes with the Afrikander party. 
There were few constitutional difficultiesi, 
and Sir Honry found himself generally in 
accord with his constitutional advisers, and 
able to work with them with hut little fric- 
tion. Outsido tho borders, however, the 
elements of unrest were beginning to fe> 
ment, and Loch had scarcely the requisite 
knowledge of South African problems to 
enable hnn to adequately master the situa- 
tion. He was alive, however, to the great- 
ness of Mr. Ehodes’s conceptions, and to the 
danger that would inevitably attend m 
expansion of the Transvaal Bepublic. He 
asNsled the expeditions which led to the 
onnoxation of Mashonaland and Matabele- 
land, and he allowed the Bechuanoland 
police force to be sent up to threaten, the 
Matahele from the west on the outbreak of 
the war of 1893. 

The most striking episode in hia South 


I 
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-was his mission to Pretoria, lislied in 1809, this little book is a most nd- 
■1894 to interfere on belialf of the British mirable account of tbe expedition, and, 
'ubiects trbo had been commandeered by written in a simple and unaffected style, 
Veosis in their operations against Mala- gives a highly pleasing impression of the 
L) the Matabele chieftain. He was sue- oourago, loyalty, and ability of the writer 
in obtaining the abandonment of the under civcumstonces of great danger and 
!kim of the Boer government ; but it was hardship. It is much to be regretted that 
tbouffht he had hardly pressed the English by Lord Elgin’s desire Loch abandoned his 
' j®,ith sufficient vigour. It was from intention of publishing a detailed account of 
^ tough treatment accorded to President the proceedings of tbe embassy of 1860. 
jjjager at Johannesburg on this occasion, in [Theio is no memoir yet published of Loch, See 

contrast with the enthuaiastio reception ae- the Personal Narrative above referred to ; Times, 
corded to the high commissioner, that much 21 June 1900 ; Fronde’s Oceana ; Fitzpatrick’s 
of the former’s hostility to Great Britain Transvaal from Within ; Speeches of Cecil J, 
indto ie Johannesburgers is said to have Rhodes, ed. Vindoi.] J, B. A. 


'^Ewiior in his term of offlea Sir Henry had 
jneceeded in putting strong pressure on 
President Eruger to prevent the incursions 
to the north and west of roving Boer fiU- 


access to the sea-coast on condition tuat tne 
president should moderato his attitude of 
iostilily and join the Gape customs union, 
vliich it was fortunate for the empire that 
fcogor refused. 

Loch’s Transvaal policy foiled locally to 
create the impression of any gi-eat strength 
or decision. Fortunately for his peace of 
mind his term of office expired at the be- 
ginning of 1896, and he left Afrioo before 
the disasters of the Jameson raid. 

On his return to England he was raised to 
the peerage, but he took small part in 
politics, voting with the liberal unionists. 
When, in December 1899, the reverses to 
British arms in Natal and Cape Colony 
Bt the hands of the Boers gave rise to the 
effi for volunteers from England, Loch threw 
himself heartily into the movement^ and took 
sleachng shore in raising and equipping a body 
of mounted men who were called, after him, 
'Looh’s Horse.’ Ho lived to see the deoisive 
rindication of British supremacy by the oc- 
mipstion of Pretoria, but his health had been 
huing, and he died after a short illuoss in 
London, of heart disease, on 20 June 1900. 

Loch married, in 1862, Elizabeth Villiers, 
niece of the fourth earl of Clarendon, and 
had by her two daughtore and a son. The 
latter, Edward Douglas, socond baron, on- 
tod the grenadier guards and served with 
distinction in the Nile expedition of 1898 
and in the Boer war of 1899-1900, receiving 
a aevere wound in the latter campaign. 

There is a painting of Loch by Henry ! 
W. PHllips, an engraving of which is ap- 1 
pended to tue third edition of his ' Personal 
Kattutive of Occurrences during Lord Elgin's i 
Second Embassy to China.’ Oripnally pub- 
Tol. ixii. — S lip. 


LOOKEB, ABTHUR (1828-1893), 
novelist and journalist, second son of 
Edward Hawke Locker [q, v.], and brother 
of Frederick Locker-Lampson fq. v. Suppl,], 
was horn at Greenwich on 2 July 1828. 
He was educated at Charterhouse School 
and Pembroke College, Oxford, where he 
matriculated on 6 May 1847, but, after 
graduating B.A. in 1851, he entered upon a 
mercantile life in an office at Liverpool. The 
next year, however, smitten by flie preva- 
lent gold fever, be emigrated to Victoria. 
Not succeeding at the gold-fields, he took to 
journaliam, and also produced some tales 
and plays which have not been reprinted in 
England He returned in 1861, with the 
determination of devoting himself to litera- 
ture. He wrote extensively for newspapers 
and magazines, and in 1863 obtained a con- 
nection with the ‘Times,’ which he kept 
until 1870, when he was appointed editor of 
the ' Qrapnio ' illustrated newspaper, which 
had been established about six months 
previously [see TnoaiAs, Lusow, 

auppl.] He proved a most efficient editor, 
and was greatly beloved for his general 
urbanity, and his disposition to encourage 
young writers of promise. In December 
1891 the state of his health compelled him 
to retire, and after visiting Madeira and the 
Isle of Wight in the vain hope ofreoovery, ho 
died at 79 West Hill, Highgate, on 23 June 
1803. Ho was twice married, After his 
return to England he published some works 
of fiction, chiefly based on his Australian ex- 
periences; ‘Sweet Seventeen,’ 1866; ‘On 
a Coral Beef,' a tale for hoys, 1869; ‘ Stephen 
Scudamore the Younger,' 1871, and ‘The 
Village Surgeon,’ 1874. 

[Foster’s Alumni Ozon. 1716-1886; Brit, 
Mas. Oat. ; Times, 26 June 1893 ; Graphic, 1 July 
1893.] B. G. 

LOOKBB-LAMPSON, FEEDERIOTC 
(1821-1896), poet, more commonly known 
as Fbudibiox Looebb, was bom on 29 May 
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1821 at Greoinviolinospital, where his father, 
Edward Ilawko Locker [q. v.], held the office 
of civil oommisaionor. Ills mother, Eleanor 
Mary Elizabeth Boucher, was the daughter 
of the Rev. Jonathan Boucher [q.v.], vicar 
of l^Bom, a book collect or and a former iricnd 
of George "Washington. Frederick Locker 
was the second son of his parents, a younger 
brother being Arthur Looker [q. v. Suppl.] 
After an education at various schools — at 
Clapham, at Yateley in Hampshire, at Olap- 
ham again, and elsewhere— Jio became, _ia 
September 1837, a junior clerk in a colonial 
broker's office in Mincing Lone. This unoon- 
genial calling he followed for little more than, 
ayear. Then, in March 1841, he obtained from 
Lord Minto, first lord of the admiralty and son 
of the governor-general of India, a temporary 
clerkshm in Somerset House, and in Novem- 
ber 1842 he was transferred to the admiralty, 
where he was placed ns a junior in Lord 
Haddington’s private office, and subsequently 
became deputy reader aai prSoia writer. In 
ilia posthumous recollections ('My Confi- 
dences,’ 1 800, pp. 13S-60) lie gives an account 
of his official life, the tedium of which he 
had already begun to enliven, apparently 
with the approval of Jus chief, by the practice 
of poetry. A rhyming version of a petition 
from an iiMortunate lieutenant scorns to 
have sent Lord Haddington into ecstasies 
(t6. p. 136). Locker’s experiences ns nn ad- 
miralty clerk were prolon ged under Sir J nmas 
Graliam and Sir Charles Wood. In 1849 
his health, never good, broke down, and he 
obtained a long leave of absence. In July 
1860 he married Lady Charlotte Bruce, a 
daughter of Thomas Bruce, seventh earl of 
Elgin [q.v.T, who brought the fomous Elgin 
marbles to England. Not long afterwards he 
quitted the govemment service. In 1867 he 
published, with Chapman & Hall, his first 
collection of verse, ' London Lyrics,’ a small 
volume of ninety pages, and the germ of oil 
his subsequent work. Ext ended or rearranged 
in successive editions, the last of which iu 
dated 1893, this constitutes his poetical 
legacy. In 1867ha published the well-known 
anthology entitled 'Lyra Elegantiarum,’ 
being ‘some of the beat speoimens of vers de 
socUti and vers d’oooasmi in the English 
language,’ and in 1879 ‘ Patchwork,’ justly 
described by Mr. Augustine Birrell as ' a 
little book of extracts of unrivalled merit,’ 
During all this time he was assiduously 
cultivating his tastes as a virtuoso and book 
lover, of which latter pursuit the ‘Eowfant 
Library,’ 1880, is the record. Chronic ill- 
health and dyspepsia made it impossible for 
him to follow any active calling. But he 
went mush into society, was a member of 


several clubs, and enjoyed the fricndalun r.t 
many distinguished persons of all ckL, 

Ho knew Lord Tennyson, Thackeray. Lorf 

Houghton, Lord Lytton, Georae^S 

DickenS’Trollope, Doan Stanley (hfsbrotW 

in-la^w), Hayward, Kinglake, CruibhaS 
du Manner, and others, and he had seeZi 
apolcen to almost every contemporary of on; 
Mte in his own day. In Aprd 1872 LadV 
Charlotte Locker died, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. Two years later (C 
1874) he married Hannah Tane iZpsS 

onlydaughterofSirCurtieMirandaLamLn 

bart. [q.v.], of Eowfant, Sussex, and in 1883 
took the name of Lampson, At Eorrfant 
subsoqiient to his second marriage, he mainly 
resided, and he died there on SO May 189.3: 

Locker’s gonernl characteristics are wil 
summed up by his son-in-law, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, in the Appendix to the Eowfant 
Library, 1900. Ha was ‘ essentiaUy a mm 
of the world ; he devoted his leisure hours 
to studying the various sides of 
nature, and drawing the good that he could 
out of all sorts and conditions of men. His 
delicate health prevented him ftom taking 
any very active shoi-e in stirring events; M 
he was content, unembittered, to look on, 
and his energies wore continually directed 
towards gathering about him those friends 
and acquaintances who, with their intel- 
lectual acquirements, combined the charms 
of good manners, culture, and refinement,’ 
As a poet he belonged to the school of 
Prior, Jh’aod, and Hood, and he greatly ad- 
mired the metrical dexterity of Barham, 
His chief endeavour, he said, was to avoid 
ilatncBB and tedium, to cultivate directness 
and simplicity both in language and idea, 
and to preserve individuality without oddity 
or aflectation. In this ho achieved success. 
His work is always neat and clear; re- 
etrained in its art, and refined in its tone; 
while to a wit which rivals Praed’s, and a 
lightness worthy of Prior, he not unfre- 
quently joins a touch of pathos which recalls 
tlie voice of Hood. His work mellowed 
as he grew older, and departed further fiom 
his first models — those rhymes galamment 
oomposSes which had been his youthful am- 
bition ; but the majority of his pieces, at all 
times, by their distinctive character and per- 
sonal note, rise far above the level of the 
mere vers d’oecasion or vers de sodiU with 
which it was once the practice to class them. 

Locker left children hy both his wives. 
Eleanor, his daughter by Lady Charlotte, 
married, first, in 1878, Lord Tennyson’s 
younger son, Lionel, and secondly, in 1888, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, K.O. By liis second 
wife Locker hod four children, the eldest of 
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liomi Mr. Godfrey Loclcer-Lainpson, is an 
irtiS’s io foreign ofiioe. _ 

(London Lyrios/ Looker's Hohtary volume 
of original verso, lias appeared in many forma 
Its first issue in ISij?. A second edi- 
tion followed in 1862, and in 1866 Messrs, 
jloson included a selection from its pages 
in their 'Miniature Poets.’ This was illus- 
trated by Itichard Doyle [ri, v.] A second 
impression followed in 1868, and the Doyle 
illustrations wore aubsemiently omplojred in 
an issue of 1874 prepared for ^iresentation to 
tlie members of the Ooemopolitan Club. In 
1888 an edition of ' London Lyrios ’ was pri- 
Totely printed for John Wilson of Great 
Bussell Street, with a frontispiece by George 
Cruiksbank, illustrating the poem called 
iJIv Mistress’s Hoots.’ To this succeeded 
editions in 1870, 1872, 1874, 1870, 1878, 
1886 (‘Elzevir Series’), 1891 and 1893. 
Besides these Locker prepared a privately 
printed selection in 1881, entitled 'London 
tyrics,' and in 1882 a supplemental volume, 
also privately printed, onlitled ‘London 
Bhymes.’ Of the former of these volumes 
a MW large-paper copies were struck off, 
nhiob contained a frontispiece ('Bramble- 
Kise’) by Eandolph Caldecott (aomotimes 
founu in two ‘states’), and a tail-piece 

S ittla Dinky’) by Kate Greenaway. In 
erica ‘London Lyrics’ was printed in 
1883 for tbe Book lollows’ Club of New 
York, with inter alia some fresh illustrations 
hrCiddecott j and in 1896 the Eowfaut Club 
of Cleveland, Ohio, a body which had boi'- 
roTved its name, by permission, &om Mr. 
Looker’s Sussex homo, put forth a rare little 
volume of his verse, chosen by himself shortly 
hefoce his death, and entitled ' Powfant 
Bhymes.’ It includes u preface by the pre- 
sent writer and a jpoem by Eohert Louis Ste- 
venson, Most of these books contain the 
author's portrait, either from an etohiiig by 
Sir John Millais, which first saw the light 
in tbe Moxon selection of 1866, or a pen- 
and-ink full-length by George du Maurier. 
There are other American editions, some of 
irliicb are pirated. 

‘Lyra Elcganliarum,’ as above stated, ap- 
peared in 1867. The first issue was almost 
imni^iately suppressed because it included 
certain poems by Lander w'bicb were found 
to be copyright, and a revised impression, 
which did not contain these pieces, speodily 
took its placo. An American edition fol- 
lowed in 1884, and in 1801 an enlarged 
edition wos added to Word, Lock, & Co.’s 
'Minerva Library.' In preparing this last, 
of which there was a large-paper issue. 
Looker had the assistance of Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan, ‘Patchwork’ was first printed 


privately in quarto for the Philobiblon So- 
ciety, and afterwards published in octavo in 
1879, No later edition has been published. 
In 1886 Locker compiled the entalogne of his 
books known to eollootors as tbe ‘ JRowfant 
Library.’ It comprises, besides its record of 
rare Elizabethan and other volumes, many 
intei’esting memoranda, peraonal and biblio- 
graphical. Since Lookers death an appendix 
to the 'Rowfant Library’ has been ismed, 
undorthe title of ‘A Catalogue of the Printed 
Books Sco, collected since the printing of the 
first Catalogue in 1886 by the late ffredoriok 
Locker-Lamp.son,' 1900. It is inscribed to 
the members of the Kowfaiit Club, has a pre- 
face by Mr. Birroll, and memorial verses by 
various hands. The Eowfaut Library was 
sold to an American bookseller in 1906, and 
was disporaed, Looker's autobiographical 
remhriscencos were published posthumously 
in 1806 undorthe title of ‘ My Confidences ; ’ 
the volume was edited by Mr. Birrell. 

[Century Mag. 1SB3 (by Bninclor Metthows) ; 
Miles’s Poets and Poetry of the Century; Slater’s 
Early Editions, 1804; Eowfnnt Bhymes, 1895 ; 
Nineteenth Century, Oct. 1895 (by Ooulson Ker- 
nahnn); Hcribiipr'a Mag. Jan. 1806 (byAugneline 
Birroll) ; My Confidences, 1896.] A. D. 

LOOKHAET, WILLIAM EWART 
(1846-1900), subject and portrait painter, 
was born on 18 Fob. 1846 at Eglesftold, 
Annan, Dumfi'icsahire, His father, a small 
farmer, managed to send him, at the age of 
fifteen, to study art in Edinburgh, where he 
worked with AEr. ,T. B. Macdonald, E.S.A., 
and for a short time in the life school; 
hut in 1863 his health ^ve way, and he 
was sent to Australia, Returning greatly 
benefited by the voyogo, ho settled in 
Edinburgh, and, in 1867, paid the first of 
several visits to Spain, where he found 
material for some of his finest works. In 
1871 he was elected an aesociate of the 
Royol Scottish Academy, and in 1878 be- 
came academician, while he was also an 
associate (1878) of the Royal Socisty of 
Painters in Water-colours, tmd for some 
years o member of the Royal Scottish 
Water-colour Society. He had occupied a 
prominent poeitiou as a painter of subject 
picturas oncl portraits in Scotland for many 
years ! hut when in 1887 he was commis- 
eioueu by Queen Viotoria to paint ‘The 
Jubilee Celebration in Westminster 'he went 
to London, where he afterwards devoted 
himself principally to portraiture. 

Ills pictures in both oil and water-colour 
are marked by considerable bravura of exe- 
cution and much brilliance of colour, but 
are rather wanting in refinement and subtlety, 
They are always effective and telling, how- 
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ever, and the ‘Jubilee’ pictuie, to which he 
devoted Ihree years, is one of the ablest 
works of its kind. On the whole, Spanish 
and Majorca pictures, such as ‘ The Old and 
the Five Moorish Kings,’ ‘ A Church Lottery 
in Spain,’ ‘ The Orange Harvest, Majorca,’ 
and ‘ The Swine-herd’ are his beat and most 
charnof'eristie works j of his portraits, those 
of Lord Peel (bronze medal at the Salon), 
Mr. A. J, Halfour, and Mr. John Folsou 
may be mentioned. He also pointed land- 
scape in water-colour with much success. 
Ills portrait of Mr. Balfoui is in the Glasgow 
Corporation Galleries ; his ‘ Swineherd ’ in 
the Dundee Gallery; and his diploma— a 
study for ‘ The Oid ’ — in Edinburgh, while 
the French government bought the sketch 
for ‘ 'The Jubilee.’ The Kepplestone Oollec- 
tion, Aberdeen Art Gallery, includes on 
autograph portrait of Lockhart. 

He married Mary 'Will, niece of his 
master, Mr. J. B, Macdonald, on 7 Feb. 
1808, and, dying in London on 9 Feb. 1900, 
after several years of rather iiidilFerent 
health, was survived by her and five chil- 
dren — one son and four daughters. 

[Privata information A-om Mrs. Lookhart and 
Mr. J. B. Macdonald, B.S.A, ; Tho Scotsman, 
12 Feb. 1000 J Athanmum, 17 Fab. 1000 ; Soots 
Pictorial (by John MaoWhirtor, B.A.), March 
1000 B.SA. Beport, 1000; catalogues of 
galleries and eshibitions.] J. L. 0. 

LOCKHABT, Sin 'WILLIAM STE- 
PHEN ALEXANDEB, QSil-lOOO), 
general, commander-in-chief in Ldia, fourth 
son of the Bev. Lawrence Lockhart of 
Wicket-shaw and Milton Lockhart, Lanark- 
shire, Iw liis first wife, Louisa, daughter of 
David Blair, an East India merchant, and 
nephew of John Gibson Lookhart [q. v.], 
was born on 2 Sept. 1841. Ilis older 
brothers wore John Somerville Lookhart, 
Major-general David Blair Lockhart of 
Milton Lockhart, and Laurence William 
Maxwell Lockhart fq. v.], the novelist. 

Entering tho Indian army as on ensign on 
4 Oct, 1868, he joined the 44th Bengal 
native infantry, ond was promoted lieu- 
tenant on 19 June 1869. Bus further com- 
missions were dated : captain 16 Deo. 1868, 
major 0 June 1877, lieutenant-colonel 
6 April 1879, brevet oolonol 6 April 1888, 
major-general 1 Sept. 1891, lieutenant- 
genorol 1 April 1894, and general 9 Nov. 
1896. 

He served for a few months in the Indian 
mutiny with tho 6th fusiliers in Oude in 
1868-9, and ns adjutant of the 14th Bengal 
lancers in the Bhutan campaigns from 1864 
to 1866, when he especially distinguished 


himself in the reconnaissonM to 
In scouting and outpost dutv ha 
efficient, and had a keen eye?or ground^S 
was particularly useful m hill waSre ” TT ^ 
services were acknowledged by thegmemt 
“®ati^^India, and he receued the meSl 

In the Abyssinian expedition of 1867^1 
LockhMt was nide-de-oamp to BrigadieN 

MneralMer6wether,commandingthecavalrT 

brigade, and took part in the action S 
Arogee and the capture of Magdala He 
was mentioned in despatches (Loitarm 
OanettB, 30 June 1868) and received tlie 
medal. 

On his return to India he was appointed 
deputy-assistant quart ermastei-gimeral with 
the Held force, under BriBadiev-eenent 
([afterwards Sir) Alfred Thomas Wilde [q v 1 
in the expedition to the Kii7iirn 
Mountains in 1868, was 
despatches 16 June 1869), and received 
a closp to hiB frontier medal. 

He received the bronze medal of the 
Royal Humane Society for rescuing two 
women from drowning in the Morar Lake 
Gwalior, on 26 Deo. 1869. ’ 

For ton years, from October 1869, Lock- 
hart held the appointments succeesively of 
deputy-assistant and assistant qlm^tB^ 
moslor-goneral in Bengal, hut was twice 
away in Achiu between 1876 and 1877, the 
second time as military attache to the Butch 
army, when he took port in tke assault and 
capture of Lambadde, was mentioned In des- 
patches, offered the Netherlands order of 
William, which he was not allowed to ac- 
cept, and received the Dutch war medal and 
clasp. He was, however, struck down with 
malarial fever and pul on hoard the steamer 
for Singapore in oii almost moribund con- 
dition. 

In the Afghan campaigns of 1878 to 
1880 Lockhart was first appointed road 
commandant in the Ehaihar to hold the 
Afridi tribes in check, and, in November 
1879, assistant quartermaster-general at 
Kabul. He was m-osent at the actions of 
Mir Karez and Takht-i-Shab and other 


operations under Sir Frederick (now EarB 
Roberts round Kabul in December 1879, 
and was subsoquontly deputy adjutant end 
quartermaster-general to Sir Donald Martin 
Stewart [q. v. SuppL], commanding in 
Northern Afghanistan, retm-ning with him 
1 0 India by the Kbaibar pass in August 1880. 
lie was mentioned in despatches (i'A May 
1880), received the medal and dasp, and was 
made a companion of the order of the Badi, 
military division. 

On his return to India Lookhart held the 
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■^f deputy quartermaster-general in tlie 
Klligence branch at headquarters from 
SsO to 1886. In 1884 he was sent to Aohin 
to resoue the crew of the Kisero from the 
Viikvs for which he received the thanks of 
MTemment. In June 1886 he went on a 
rasjioB to Ohitral, where his firmness and 
Bct bad the best effect. He commanded a 
hrirade as brigadier-general in the Burmese 
wa from September 1886 to March 1887, 
yros mentioned in despatches (id. 2 Sept. 
18S7)) received the thanks of the govern- 
iiieiit, a clasp to his medal, and was made a 
K.O.B. and 0 O.S.I. 

On his return to India he commanded a 
eecond-class ^strict in Bengal, but a severe 
ttta^ of malarial fover compelled him to 
lehitn home. For six months he was em- 
ployed at the India office in the preparation 
of an account of his explorations in Central 
Asia, and in April 1889 ha took up the ap- 
pomtment of assistant military secretary for 
jyian affairs at the horse guards. But he 
did not lemnin long in En^and, for he rc- 
tomed to India in November 1890 to com- 
niand the Punjab frontier force, first as a 
brigadier-general and then as a major-general, 
until March 1895. Tho greater part of this 
time was occupied by warfare with the hill 
tnbeama succession ot punitive expeditions. 
Lockhart commanded the Miranzai field force 
in January and February 1891, then tho 3rd 
brigade of the Hazara field force in March 
and April, and the Miranzai field force again 
horn April to June. He was mentioned in 
the governor-general’s despatch ( 16 . 16 Sept. 
1891), received two clnspe, and was pro- 
moted to be major-general for distinguished 
aerrice. He commanded the Isazai field 
force in 1802, and the Waziristan expedition 
in 1894-6, was again mentioned in despatches 
by the government of India (j6 . 2 J uly 1896), 
laceivca another olasp, and was made a 
KC.S.I. On hie return he was given the 
Punjab command. 

In 1867, after SirBindon Blood had made 
aaettlement with the fanatics of Swat, the 
Afridis rose and closed the Ehaibar pass; 
the revolt spread to the Mohmands and 
the other mountain tribes of the Tirah, end 
Lockhart was sent in command of 40,000 
men to quell the rising. He showed ex- 
ceptional skill in handling his force of 
Kgolarsin on ohnost impracticable country, 
in a guerilla wai'fare, against native levies of 
sharpshooters, who were always trying to 
elude him, but he outmanoeuvred them and 
beat them at their own tactics. The cam- 
paign consisted of hard marching among tho 
mountains and hard fighting, including the 
memoiable action of Dargai, when the 


Qordon higfhlanders and the Glhurkhas 
greatly distinguished themselves. For his 
services he received tho thunks of the 
government of India, was made a G.O.B., 
and succeeded Sir George AVhite as com- 
mander-in-chief in India m 1898. He died 
in harness on 18 March 1000. 

A good portrait in oils of Lockhart, 
painted by a Scotsman, Mr. Hardie, in 1804, 
was the property of Major-general 1). B. 
Lockhart of Milton Lockhart. 

He married first, in 1804, Caroline 
Amelia, daughter of Major-general B. Las- 
celles Dennys; and secondly, in 1888, Mary 
Katharine, daughter of Captain William 
Eccloa, Coldstream guards, who survived 
him. 

[Dospatchos; Army Lists; obituary notice 
in Times of 20 Mnicli 1000 ; Lord Bobeita’s 
Forty-ono years in India; Ernnie's Story of 
the IBbotan War; Holland and Hozier’s Ex- 
peditinn to Abysaiuia; Anglo-Afghan War, 
1878-80, ofScml account; Shadbolt’s Afghan 
Campaigns, 1878-80; Hutchinson's Cump.ugn 
in Tirnh, with portrait.] B. H. V. 

LOCKWOOD, Sib FRANK (1846- 
1897), solicitor-general, second eon of ChaileB 
Day Lockwood, stone-quarrier at Levitt 
Hngg, near Doncaster, was bom at Don- 
caster in July 1846. In 1860 the family 
moved to Manchester, and in 1863 he en- 
tered the grammar school (having been 
previously at a privato school at Edenbridge) 
undor Mr. Walker, afterwards bead-master 
of St. Paul’s School. In October 1866 he 
proceeded to Caius College, Cambridge, 
where he took a ‘pass’ dsgree in 1869. In 
1869, having abandoned the idea of holy 
orders, he entered Liucolu’e Inn and was 
called to the bar in January 1872. He 
at once joined tbs old miiHnnd oirouit, 
and attended sessions at Bradford, Leeds, 
and other places. A fair measure of success 
was speedUy awarded liim, and in 1876 
he hold fiibeen briefs in one assize at 
Leeds. During bis early days at the bar 
Ibe habit of drawing he had learnt from 
his father grew upon him, and his rapid 
sketching in court of judges, witnesses, and 
litigants gave him occupation and secured 
him notice. For some of these early sketches 
he appears to have found a market ; hut in 
later life, though he still continued to eketch, 
he tossed them from him with careless in- 
difference. In September 1874 he married 
Julio, daughter of Sails Sdhwahe of Gljn-y- 
gorble, Anglesea. His practice steadily in- 
creased, and from 1879, when, at tho request 
of the presiding judge, he defended the bur- 
glar and murderer, Charles Peace, his name 
was always much before that large section 
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of the public who follow ‘ oolehraled trials’ 
with an interest that never flags, lie took 
silk in 1882. In politics he was n liberal. 
Ills flrst attempt to get into parliament 
was at King’s Lynn, and was unsuccessful, 
as also was his first contest at York in No- 
vember 1883, when, however, he was beaten 
by twenty-one votes only. At that time 
he, like the majority of liberal candidates, 
refused to vote oven for an inquiry into 
home rule for Ireland, but he pledged him- 
self to support household sufirage and elec- 
tive local government in that country, and 
for making those pledges he incurred the 
public censure of Lord Salisbury, who, how- 
ever, lived to make them both good. In 
October 1884 he became recorder of Sheifiold, 
and in November 1886 he and his great 
friend, Mr. Alfred Pease, were returned to the 
House of Commons for York, which ci^ he 
continued to represent till his death. Ikom 
1886 to 1896 Lockwood led a voiy busy life 
both professionally and socially. ‘ Ilis toll 
IMwerful frame, his fine head crowned with 
picturesque premature white hair, his hand- 
some healthy face, with its sunshine of 
genial, not vapid good nature, made him 
notable everywhere. So powerful was this 
personality that his entrance into a room 
seemed to change the whole complexion of 
the company, and I often fancied that he 
could dispel a London fog by his xiresenco’ 
(see Lord Hosimimi’B letter in Mr. Birrell’s 
^etch. Sir Frank Lockwood, 180^. 

In the House of Commons Lockwood, 
though he took no active part in debate, was 
a great figure, and his sketches depicting 
the occasional humours of that assembly 
were in much demand, During the vacation 
of 1894 Lord Eosebery, thepremier (t o whom 
Lockwood was warmly attached), oll'cred 
him the post of solicitor-general, which he 
arcepted, in succession to Sir Kobert Held, 
who became atlorney-general. The election 
of 1896 restored Lord Salisbury to power, 
but owing to a diiliculty about the scale of 
his successor’s remuneration, Lockwood 
nominally romainod solicitor-gonoral imtil 
August 1896, when Mr, (now Sir llobort) 
Finlay succeeded him. In the vacation of 
1896 he aocompaniod Charles Lord Hussell 
of Killowen [q. v. Suppl.], the lord-ohief- 
justico of England, to the United States of 
America. About May 1897 his health 
showed signs of failing, and it gradually 
declined until his death at his kouse in 
Lonno.v Gardens on Sunday, 19 Dec. 1897, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. His wife 
and two children, both daughters, survived 
him, 

Lockwood made no pretensions to be con- 


sidered a learned lawyer, nor WhTT^ 
connted a consummate advocate: 
sound sense, ready wit, good fedm„ 
sympathetic nature, set off as thesequditS 
were by a commanding presence eSd mod 
voice, placed him in the front ranks of Z 
bar, and easily secured him a large bu^inew 
Both outside and inside his profession h. 
em oyed a large and deserved popularity n ith 
all sorts and conditions of men. He bad all 
the domestic virtnes, and was nowhere mote 
appreciated than in his own home Hh 
death was unexpected and chilled manv 
hearts. A collection from his sketches was 
publicly exhibited in London after his death 
lor the benefit of the Barristers’ Benevolent 
Association, and some of the sketches have 
been reproduced in an album, ‘ The Frank 
Lockwood Sketch Book,’ London, 1898, obi 
4to. His lecture on ‘ The Law and Lawyers 
of Pickwick,’ published by the Boxburghe 
Press in 1894, went into a second edition in 
1800. There is a memorial window and 
tablet in York Cathedral. 

[Sir Frank Lockwood, a Sketch, 1808, by the 
present writer.] A. B-i. 


LOPES, HENRY CHARLES, first 
Baboit Ltomw (1828-1899), judge, third 
son of Sir Ralph Lopes, hart, [see Lopes, Sis 
MANAS snii Mabseii], of Maristow, Beion, 
by Susnn Gibbs, eldest daughter of A, Lui 
low of Hey wood House, Wiltshire, was bom 
at Dovonport on 3 Oct. 1828. He was edu- 
cated at 'WinohoBtor School and the univer- 
sity of Oxford, where be matriculated from 
Balliol College on 12 Doc. 1846, and gia- 
diinted B.A. in 1819. He was admitted on 
8 Juno 1840 student at Lincoln's Inn, but 
on 26 May 1862 migrated to the Inner 
Toinple, whoro ho was oaUed to the bar on 
7 June 1862, and elected benclieroii 81 May 
1870, and troasurer in 1800. He practised 
first as a conveyancer and equity drafisman, 
afterwards ns a pleader on the western cir- 
cuit and at Westminster. He was appointed 
recorder of Exeter in 1867, and was gazetted 
Q.C. on 22 Juno 1869. Returned to parlia- 
ment for Launceston in the couserratiye in- 
terest on 9 April 1868, he retained the seat 
until the general election of February 1874, 
when he rendered signal service to his party 
by wresting Frome U'om the liberals. In 
1876 ho was appointed justice of the high 
court and knighted (28 Nov.) He sat suc- 
cessively in the common pleas and queen's 
bench divisions imtil his advancement m 
1886 to the court of appeal (1 Dec.), when 
he was sworn of the privy oounoil (12 Dec.) 
He was raised to the peerage, on occasion of 
the queen’s jubilee in 1897 (26 July), as 
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I Ojpjn Ludlow of Hej^woodj Wiltsliire, and names. Southe/s mature opinion of his own 

I .], 0 rtly afterwards retired from the bench, pieces may be inferred from the fact that he 

' Tjj at his town house, 8 Cromwell reprinted none of them ; and Lovell’s teem 
Plice on Christmas day 1899, leaving by with such felicities as ‘ Our village curate 
his TTife Cordelia Lucy (m. 20 Sept. 1854), ^ved the elegiac stone,' ‘Have we no 
toghter of Eiving Clark of Eflbrd Manor, duties of a social kind ? ’ They were, not- 
Dstob, on heir, Ilenry Ludlow, who sue- withstanding, reprinted in PDA’s ‘ British 
ceeded as second Baron Ludlow. Place Poets’ (1808 sq. voLxli.), with the addition 
uiion"' the greet lawyers of the nineteenth of the ‘ Bristoliad,’ which does not seem to 
(ffltiW cannot be claimed for Ludlo\y. He have been published before. Next to their 
jtowed, however exceptional ability in nisi poetry, the young men were chiefly occupied 
priua and divorce cases, and was an admi- with the project for their pantisoeratio colony 
^le chairman of quarter sessions. on the banks of the Susquehanna, to which 

IToster's Mon at the Bar and Alumni Oion. ; Lovell was to have brought not only his wife 
Iincoln’s Inn Adm. Meg.; Law List, 1853 ; but his brother and two sisters. The design 
Haydn's Book irf Dignities, od. Ooketby ; Lorde’ had practically collapsed before Lovell’s death 
Jonm. cxxix. 400; Man and Woman of the in April 1706 from a fever contracted at 
lime (1895) ; Tunes, 26 Dee. 1890 ; Ann. Beg. Salisbury, and aggi'avated by his imprudence 
1899, 11. 182 j law Timas, 30 Doe. 1800; Law intravellinghomewithoutlakingmedicalad- 
JoniB 30 Deo. 1809 ; Law Mug. and Eav. Muy yica. Edith Southey, in Southey's absence, 
1900 ; Biuke’s Peerage (lOOO).J J. M. B. nursed him for three nights at the risk of her 
LOTHIAN, NiNm Minauis or. [Sea life. Lovell’s father refused all aid to his 
KsBB, SoHOun DM Hbniit, 1838-1900.] daughter-in-law on the gicimd of her having 

been on actress, and she and her infant son 
LOVELL, EOBERT (1770P-1790), poet were thrown upon the never-failing henefl- 
aud participator in the ‘ pantisocratic ’ pro- cenoe of Southey. She lived in his family 
ject of Southey^ and Coleridge, was horn during hie life, and afterwards with hie 
ippuently at Bristol about 1770. He was daughter Hate until her death at the age of 
fie son of a wealthy qualcer, and probably ninety. The son, Robert Lovell the younger, 
followed some business j hut the vehemence settled in LouAn ne a printer in 1824. 
of his ‘ Bristoliad,’ a satire in OhurohUl’a Some years oflerwarde he went to Italy and 
styleand not deficient in vigour, shows that mysteriously disappeared. Henry Nelson 
he wss m at ease in the commercial atmo- Coleridge journeyed in quest of him, but no 
sphere of Bristol. lie etill further estranged trace was ever discovered, 
himself from his original cirole by marrying, [Cottle’s Early Beoolleclions, 1837 ; SouUioy’s 
in 1794, Mary Fncker, a girl of much beauty Coleridge's letters ; private information.] 

and&ome talent, 'wno bad eiideaToiired to xe- B. G. 

peir the fortunes of a boiikrupt fothor by LHOAN, Eabl of. [See BiNaHiM, 
going on the stage. It does not precisely (Jeomd nwAVT.-Ha. 1800-1888.] 
ippeoi’ when he fir Bt made Southey a acquainir 

ance, but early onougjh for Southey to have LUDLOW, Babobt. [See Lopbs, Henri 
heeome engaged to hie eUter-in-law, Edith, Ohakliib, 1828-1809.] 
before Coleridge’s visit to Bristol in August 

1794, Lovell introduced the two poets to LUMBT, JOSEPH RAWSON (1831- 
theirMieceiias, Joseph Cottle [q.v.], and ere 1806), author and divine, was the son of 
long Coleridge wae betrothed to a third Miss John Lumby of Stanningloy, near Leeds, 
Pricker, Sara, whom he married on 14 Nov. where he woe horn on 18 Jrdy 1831, He 
1793, 111 the samo month of August 1794 was admitted on 3 Aug. 1841 into the Leeds 
the three firiends co-operaled in the produc- grammar school. In March 1848 he left to 
tioQ of a wellnigh improvised thioo-act become master of a school at Meanwood, a 
tragedy on the fall of Rohespierre. Each village now absorbed in Leeds. Here his 
wrote an act, but Lovell’s was rojooted as ability attracted the notice of Mends, by 
outofkeeping with the others, and Southey whom he was encouraged to proceed to 
filled the void. The tragedy was publiehed the uuiyeisiW. In October 1864 he entered 
os Coleridge’s at Cambridge in September Magdalene doUege, Cambridge, where in the 
1704, Southey and Lovell nevertheless com- following year he was elected to a Milner 
bined to publish a joint volume of poetry close Bcholarehlp. In 1868 he graduated 
(Bristol, 1704 ; Bath, 1706) under the title B.A., being bracketed ninth in Ike first 
of 'Poems by Biou and Mosohus,’ which has class of the claesical tripos. Ills subsequent 
occasioned it to be mistaken for a transla- depoee were M.A. 1861, B.B, 1873, D.B. 
tion, The Bath edition boars the authors' 1879. 
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Within a few months of graduation Lumby 
was made Dennis fellow of his college, and 
began to talce pupils, Tn 1860 he gained 
the Crosse scholarship, and in the same year 
was ordained deacon and priest in the diocese 
of Ely. For clerical work he had the chaji- 
Ininoy of Magdalene and the curacy of Gir- 
ton. In 1 801 he won the Tyrwhitt Ilebrew 
scholarship, and was appointed classical 
lecturer at Queens’ College. In 1873 his 
name was added to the list of the Old Testa- 
ment Ilovision Company, and into this work 
and its sequel, the revision of the Apocrypha, 
he flung himself with much ardour. He 
just lived to see the appearance of the re- 
vised version of the Apocrypha. In 1874, 
being now a widower through the death of 
his first wife, ho was chosen fellow and dean 
of St, Catharine’s, and, having resigned his 
curacy at Girton, was made curate of St. 
Mark’s, Newnham. The following year ha 
was appointed, on the nomination ofXrinily 
Hall, to the vicarage (non-stipendiary) of 
St. Edward's, Cambridge, llis sermons 
here were much appreciated by under- 
graduates. Tn 1870 he was elected to the 
Korrisittii professorship of divinity, and was 
also Lady Margnrot preacher for that year. 
•Having vacated his fellowship at St. Catha- 
rine’s by a second marriam*, ho was ap- 
pointed to a professorial fellowship in that 
college in 1886. In 1887 he was mado iire- 
bendary of Wetwang in the cathedral church 
of Kora, and acted as examining chaplain to 
the archbishop of York and the bishop of 
Carlisle. On the death of Fenton John 
Anthony Hort [q. v. Supph] in 1892 ha was 
unanimously chosen to succeed him as Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity. But ho did 
not long enjoy the honour, dying at Merton 
House, Qrantchostur, near Cambridge, on 
21 Nov. 1896. 

Lumby’s literary career showed remark- 
able activity. Ho was one of the founders of 
the Early English Text Society, aud edited 
for it ‘King Horn’ (1866), ‘Eatis Raving' 
(1867), and other pieces. For tho Rolls 
series, being_ requested by the master of the 
rolls to continue tho work of Professor Ba- 
bington, he edited vols. iii-ix. of Higdon’s 
‘ Polyohronioon ’ (1871-86), and vol. i. of 
the ' Chronioon ’ of Henry Knighton (1889). 
To the Pitt Press series he contributod edi- 
tions of Bacon’s ‘Henry VH’ (1876), 
‘Yenerabilis Baedte Histories. , , . Libri 
iii. iv.’ (in conjunction with Professor John 
E. B. Mayor, 1878), More’s ‘ Utopia,’ in 
Robynson's English translation (1879), 
More’s ‘Hist 017 of Richard III’ (1883), 
and Cowley's ‘Essays’ (1887). As co-editor 
of the 'Cambridge Bible ior Schools,’ ho 


edited, with commentarv. ‘TIia TIT. 
(ohMS. i-xiv., 1879; completed IsSii 
‘lings’ (1886), ‘2 Kings’ (18871 ‘Tt’ 
Acts ’ in the ‘Cambridge Greek Testum^! 
for Schools’ (1886), also in ■ The 
Cambridge BHile for Schools’ (18891 and 
for this last series ‘1 Kings’ a891V 
the ‘Sunday School Centenary BibV t! 
contributed a ‘ Glossary of Bible 
(1880) republished in the same ysaSt 

Society forthe Promotion 

of Christian Knowledge. For the ‘Speaker’s 
^ ‘2Peter’ and'Juds’ 
(1881); for ‘A Popular Commentary' the 
‘Epistles to thoPhilippians’ and ‘Philemon’ 
(1882); and for 'The Expositor's Bible’ fts 
two ‘ pieties of St. Peter’ (1893), 

Beeidos these works for various series 



, „c. (18 

History of the Oroeds ’ (1873), ‘A Sketch of 
a Course of English Reading’ (1873), ‘Hear 
tho Church’ (1877), ‘ Greek Learning in the 
Western Church’ (a pamphlet, 1878), pre- 
face to a ' Compendium of Church History' 
(1883), ‘ A Popular Introduction to the New 
Testament ’ (1883), and art ides in the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Companion to the Bible ’ (1808). He 
was also a contributor to the ninth edition 
of tho ‘ Enoyclopmdia Britannica.’ 


[Private information ; Armley and 'WottlBy 
Nows, 29 Nov. 1806 ; article eignod W-T, South- 
ward in the Cambridge Review, 28 Nov 1395 ; 
personal knowledge,] J. B[. L. 

LUMSDEN, Sir HARRY BUBNETT 
(1821 - 1890), lieutenant-general, bom 
12 Nov. on the East India Company’s ship 
Rose, in tho hay of Bengal, was eldest son ot 
Colonel Thomas Lumsden, C.B., of tbs 
Bengal artillery, end of Bdbelvie Lodge, 
Aberdeenshire, by Hay, daughter of Jom 
Burnell of Elrick in the same county. He 
was scut home from India in 1827, was edu- 
cated at tho Bellevue academy, Aberdeen, 
and Mr. Dawes’s School, Bromley, Kent, 
and returned to India as a cadet at the age 
of sixteen. He was commissioned as ensign 
in the OOlh Bengal native infantry on 
1 March 1838. He had marked Mtituuefor 
languages, and in the spring of 1812 be was 
attaelu'd as interpretor and quartermaster to 
the 33rd Bengal native infantry, whiob 
formed part of the army that forced the 
Khyber under Sir George Pollock [q.v.] At 
Cabul Lumsden began a close friondabip with 
•Tohu Nicholson [q.v.] lie wos promoted 
lieutenant in the 60th on 16 July 1842, and 
rejoined it at Loodiana early in 1813. He 
served with it in the Sutlej campaign of 
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jiS'andws severely wounded at So- 

'"^en (Sir) Henry Montgomery Lawrence 
fj y 1 become resident at Lahore, Lumsden 
fedtosen by him as one of his assistonts, 
, Jtybs appointed on 16 April 184.6. He 
iccompoaied Lawrence to Sashmir in Oeto- 
Jw sad in Hecembor he was sent with three 
LUnd Sikhs and six guns through the 
Huiira country. His march was opjjosed 
w some seven thousand hillmen, but by 
jHlW stratagems he forced the passage of 
M tributaries of the Jhilam, near Muzaffa- 
j(l«d brought the hillmen to submit 
ifter two sharp actions, lie received the 
tlujiks of the government, and was charged 
nth the formation of the corps of guides 
for frontier service. He was given a free 
lund in the recruiting, trninmg, and equip- 
jieit of this force, which was to consist 
of about a hundred horse and two hun- 
^ foot. He chose men from the most 
warlike tribes of the border, men notorious 
for desperate deeds, or, ns ho put it, ‘nccus- 
tomed to look after themselves, and not 
easily talsen aback by any sudden emer- 
wncy.' The equipment of the guides in- 
duded the adoption of the khjtki uniform, 
which Lumsden was the first to introduce 
into the Indian army. 

The guide cavalry distinguished itsdf 
mdor him during the siege of Multan in 
1848, and again on 8 Jan. 1849, when it 

K aed ond destroyed a raiding force of 
on the Hoshmir herder. Lumsden 
agsin received the thanks of goveimment. 
Es was present at the battle of Giqrat on 
SI Jan., was mentioned in despatches, and 
leceired the Punjab medal with two clasps. 
Eis corps had proved so useful that its 
strength was raised on 19 June to four hun- 
dred horse and six hundred foot. As 
essistant commissioner in Yusafzai, and for 
a time in charge of the Peshawar district, 
Lumsden was concerned in many ailaire 
with the border tribes. Lord Dalhousie 
wrote! ‘A braver or a better soldier never 
drew a eword, The governor-general places 
unbounded confidence in him and in the 
gallant body of men he commands,' and 
warmly praised his conduct as an admini- 
strator Deo. 1851). 

lu November 1862 he went home on leave, 
after fifteen years of continuous service in 
India. On 1 March 1863 ha was promoted 
captain, and on 0 Feh. 1864 he was given a 
brevet majority for his services in the Sikh 
war. He returned to India at the end of 
1865, and was restored to the command of 
the guides. In January 1867 he was sent 
on a mission to Oaiidalinr, accompanied by 
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his brother, Lieutenant (later General Sir 
Peter Stark) Lumsden, and Dr. Henry 
Walter Bellew. Persia had seized Herat, 
and the object of the mission was to make 
sure that the British subsidy to the amir 
was duly appUed to the payment of troops 
for the defence of Afghanistan against 
Persia. It was also to advise and assist the 
amir so far as it could without exciting 
Afghan jealousy. It reached Gandahar on 
26 April. Its position, delicate from the 
first, became hazardous a month afterwords, 
when news arrived of the outbreak and 
spread of the sepoy mutiny in India. But 
it was important, b'oth in the interest of the 
amir and W British prestige, that the mis- 
sion should not be recalled during the orisis; 
and while his guides were flahtincbrilliantlv 


before Delhi and elsewhere, Lumsden had 
to remain at Gandahar. It is related that 
at this time Lumsden and his hrolher one 
night overheard some Afghans discussing 
the eimedieucy of patting them to death. 
Ha left that city on 15 May 1868, and was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel. ‘The clear 
sound judgment and admirable temper ' which 
he had shown was acknowledged (20 Dec. 
1868), and he was made a civil C.6. on 
5 Dec. 1669, but this was small compensa- 
tion for the opportunities he had missed. 

He resumed command of the guides, and 
served under Brigadier (Sir) Neville Oham- 
berlsin in the operations against the Waziris 
in April and May 1860, for which he re- 
ceived the medal with clasps. An attempt 
on his life was made on 2 Aug. by a fana- 
tical camp-follower, but he escaped with a 
severe wound in bis left arm. In March 
1862 he was appointed to the command of 
the Hyderabad contingent, with the rank of 
brigadiei'-general, and this severed hie con- 
nection with the guides. He became colonel 
in tbo army on 16 June. A good service 

f eneiou was given to bim in 1866. He went 
ome for six months in that year, and on 
6 Sept, married Panny, daughter of Charles 
John Mws of Dunningwell, Cumberland, 
vicar of Flintham, Nottinghamshire. Early 
in 1869 he gave up the command of the 
nizam’s troops, whicn he had done much to 
improve ; and, after attending the Umbaila 
durbar to meet the amir, Sbero Ali, he left 
India in April. 

He had been promoted major-general on 
6 March 1868, and was mode A.G.S.I. on 
24 May 1878. He became lieutenant-general 
1 Dec. in the same year, and general 
1 Jan. 1880. Tho offer of further employ- 
ment in India, long looked for, come too late ; 
and on 16 Sept. 1876 he retired from the 
oi-my. On his father's death in 1874 he 
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had inherited Belhelvie Lodge, and there he 
spent the remainder of his life, occupying 
himself with sport (especially hawking), 
photography, and wood-carving. lie died 
there on 12 Aug. 1896. Tall and powerful, 
a good rider, an excellent shot, and skilful 
with aU weapons, he was an ideal frontier 
soldier, unequalled in his knowledge of 
Pathans and liis influence over them. He 
was, wrote Sir Richard Pollock, ‘ a singular 
mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, abso- 
lutely free from selflshness and self-seeking, 
with great originality, a ^rfect temper, and 
a keen sense of humour.’ His military career 
sufiered by his absence from India during 
the mutiny, and hie intense dislike of ofliciu 
routine made him decline civil employment, 
for which ho was well qualified. 

Three portraits are given in ‘ Lumsden of 
the Guides,’ 1800, a biographical sketch, by 
General Sir Peter Lumsdeii and George B. 
Elsmie. 

[Lnmsdon and BIsniio’s Lumsden of the Guides 
(1S09); Lumsden’s hfoinoriids of the Poniilios 
of Lumsdiiine, Lumisden, or Lumsden; Times, 
lA Aug. 1806; Journal of TTnited Uervice Insti- 
tution, xxviii. 900 ; The Mission to Kiindsliar, 
his offleial report, published at Calcutta in 1860,J 

£. M. L. 

LUSHINGTON, EDMUND LAW 
(1811-1898), Greek professor at Glasgow, 
horn on 10 Jan, 1811, was the eon of Ed- 
mund llem'y Lushington, chief commis- 
sioner of the colonial board of audit, and 
master of the orowu offic^and of his second 
wife, Sophia, daughter of Thomas Phillips of 
Sedgeley, near Monohester. He passed his 
childhood at Hanwoll, Middlesex, and was 
educated at Charterhouse school, one of his 
contemporaries being Thackeray, who was 
also with him for a time at Cambridge. 
Lushington, becoming head of the school 
while still young and not very robust, found 
the exacting duties of captain somewhat irk- 
some. Entering Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he was two years the junior of Tennyson, 
with whom, and with Arthur Ilallam, Trench, 
and others, he was assooiatod in tho select 
dub of twelve, called * The Apostles ’ (com- 
memorated in ' In Memoriam, Ixxxvii.) 

In 1832 Lushington was senior classic 
and senior chancellor’s medallist, and became 


fellow and tutor 
was a specially 


of Trinity OoUsm. The year 
^ brilliant one, llenry Alford 
[q. V.], Richard Shilleto [q. v.] — ‘a second 
Person’ — and William Ilepworth Thomp- 
son [q. v.l aftorwai-ds master of Trinity, also 
being in the list. In ‘ The Virginiane ’ (l. xli, ) 
Tha^oray makes a covert though euificiently 
obvious oJlusiou to the brilliant scholarehip 
of Thompson and Lushington. 


Kege Sand&S'ff “] 

bald Campbell Tait [q. 
ai-chbishop of Canterimy, £ad wkff ^ 
his candidature. As a professor he wStt 
admu-atiqn and the afleotion of his student 
and while, as described in the emln™?."’ 

learning lightly like a flower,’ ke invested 
hie Bubject with a smgular ohann. In 
oipnl Shairp ond his Eriende ’ fn 1 
fessor Sellar, alluding to Lus”'^'™' 
inaugural lecture of 1838-9, savs- 


left the lecture, as he told me, repeatinv to 
himself the line ® 

That strain I heard was of a higher mood; 

Md the impression thus produced was con- 
firmed by his attendance on the private 
Greek class.’ This accords with tlm nni- 
versal testimony of Lushington’s students. 
In 1876 lie resigned his chair, the universitv 
conferring on him the honorary dentes of 
LL.D. He BetUed at Pork House, Maid- 
stone, the residence described in the pro- 
logue to ‘The Princess,’ which is dedicated 
to his brother Ilem-y. In 188i he was 
lord rector of Glasgow Uiiivei-aity, and tie 
principal, John Oairdfq. v, SupplJ, welcomed 
himwitlt a fitting eulogy when he delivered 
the customary roctorial address. He died 
at Park House, Maidstone, on IS July 1888. 

Oil 10 Oct. 1842 Lushington insiried 
Cecilia Tennyson, sister of Lord Tennyson, 
the inai’riage ceremony being performed hy 


Tennyson 

epithalamium on Lushington’s marriage with 
the poet’e eieter. He was survived hy Ms 
wife and his daughter Cecilia. 

Although believed to have written anony- 
mously for Borne of the reviews, Lushington 
made few acknowledged contributions to 
literature, lie trouiflated into Greek Tenny- 
son’s 'CEnone ’ (ib, i. 180) and ‘Grossing tie 
Bor,’ the version of the latter giving tie 
poet especial satisfaction (ib, ii. 367). To 
volume i, (pp. 201-3) of the ‘Memoir of 
Lord Tennyson’ hy his sou he contributed 
interesting leminiscencee. He coUahorated 
with Sir Alexander Grant [q, v.] in edit- 
ing in 1866 (2nd edit. 1876) the ‘Philoso- 

E ihicsl Works ’ of James Prederick Perrier 
q. V.], prefixing to the volume of ‘Phib- 
sophicol Remains’ an exquisitely delicate 
and thoughtful memoir and appreciation. 
He published the Glasgow rectorial address 
in 1886. 
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and Glasgow Herald of 14 July; 
.Kma ot 22 JiUy 1893; Tennyson e Ma- 
Lord Tonnyson; Burke’s Landed 
iM» *? T. B. 

®tSoNS, Sib DANIEL (1816-1898), 
"JjI bom on 1 Aug. at EodiHorton, Glou- 
ffre, was sou of the Eev.. Darnel 
f r ODS Tq. T.li tie topogmphor, by bis second 
%' Toseoba Ontherme Susanna, daughter 
^ Un tlilbert Cooper of Thurgarton 
ftiorr Nottingbamsbire. lie was educated 
ttlieW. Harvey Mavryat’s sobool at Bath, 
* j jt Shrewsbury scbool, where be twice 
med hoys from drowning. lie spent two 
11882 - 3 ) with M. Etossard at Nlmes 
tolcarWrenob. On 28 Dec. 1831 bo ob- 
taiaed a commission as ensign in the Ist 
riiaU joined the regiment at Atblone in 
fsWiy 1838, and went with it to Canada 
ia the following year. 

He became lieutenant on 93 Aug. 1887, 
aad owing to bis sltill as a draughtsman, be 
«as' employed on the staff of the deputy 
oaaitermastep-general, Colonel Ohaides Gore 
fn. V.], during the Canadian insurrection. 
He was present at the action of St. Donis, 
ladwae mentioned in despatobos {London 
Gmttt, 26 Deo. 1837). lie was also at the 
ciptare of St. Bustacbe. lie was deputy 
liiislimt quartermaster-general from 1 Deo. 
1337 to Is July 1811, and with the assis- 
(aace of officers of the line be surveyed o 
good deal of the fronlior. lie was on iude- 
btigable sportemanj and has left a vivid 
picture of bis Canadian lifo, and especially 
of moose bunting, in bis ‘ Early Eeminis- 
ceaces.’ 

On 39 Oct. 1843 the right wing of the 
royals left Quebec for the West Indies in 
(he transport Premier, wbiob was wrecked 
oil days afterwards in Obalte Bay, on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence. Lysons 
was very active in saving those on board, 
andWng sent back to Queboc for help, be 
made in four and a half days what was 
reckoned an eight days' journey of three 
huadred miles. Ilis exertions wore praised 
in general ordero, and bo was rewarded by a 
company in the 3rd West India regiment on 
K llec., the Duke of Wellington directing 
that his promotion should be notified to him 
by return oi^jost. He went to the West 
Indies &om England in the spring of 1844, 
and was given command of the troops in 
Ibhago; but on 24 May bo was transferred 
to the S3rd Welsh fusiliors, then stationed 
in Barbados, lie was brigade-major there 
fiom 3 Nov. 1846 to 16 March 1847, when 
he accompanied bis regiment to Halifax, 
ilova Scotia. 

He returned with it to England in tbs 


autumn of 1848. He was town-major at 
Portsmouth from 18 June to 21 Aug. in 
1849, and drew up a system of encamping 
and cooking there. Having obtained bis 
majority on 3 Aug., be rejoined bis regiment 
at winchester, and served with it during 
the next five years at Plymouth, Liverpool, 
Chester, and Parkbursl. In April 1864 he 
embarked with it for Turkey, and was the 
first man to land in the Crimea in Septem- 
ber. The 23rd formed port of the first bri- 
gade of the light division. At the Alma it 
lost over two hundred officers and men, in- 
cluding its commanding officer. Just before 
the battle Lysons joined the second division 
08 assistant adjutant-general, but succeeding 
to the lieutenant-colonelcy of bis regiment 
on 21 Sept., he returned to take command 
of it. He was present at Inkerman, though 
laid up with fever at the time. The excite- 
ment did him good, and the hurricane of 
16 Nov. seems to have comploted his ciuu 

Throughout the winter Lysons was inde- 
fatigable in his caro of his men, reduced from 
eight hundred to about two hundred fit for 
duty. He put up, mainly with hie own 
hande, a hospital hut for them. His olficers 
were nearly all ‘ young boys, very nice lads, 
but as yet quite useless j ’ and in. the summer, 
when the strength of the regiment had been 
raised by drafts to over five hundred, he 
describoil it as ‘ like a newl^ raised militia 
regiment officered hum the higher classes in 
a public school.’ In the assault of 18 June 
IfteS Lysons commanded the supports of 
the column furnished by hie brigade. He 
was wounded in the knee, but brought the 
brigade out of action, and had command of 
it for a time. In the second assault, on 
8 8ept., he led an attack on the right fiank 
of the Eedau, and was severely wounded in 
the thigh. On 26 Oct. he was given com- 
mand of the second brigade of the light 
division, and retained it till the end of the 
war. He hod been three times mentioned 
in despatches (London Gazette, 10 Oct. 
1854, 4 July and 6 Oct. 1856), was made 
brevet-colonel on 17 July 1865, and O.B. 
(6 July), ond received the medal with three 
clasps, the Sardinian and Turkish medals, 
the legion of honour (4th class), and 
Medjidie (8rd class). 

He returned to England in July 1866, and 
resumed command of the 2Srd, On 16 Jan, 
1867 he exchanged to the 26th foot, and on 
24 Nov, went on half-pay, having been ap- 
pointed on 6 Nov, assistant adjutant-general 
at headquarters. In this ofiSice he was em- 
ployed on the revision of the infantry drill- 
book and its adaptation to the needs of the 
volunteers. He also prepared ‘Instructions 
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for Mounted Rifle Volunteers’ (1860). On 
6 Pec. 1861 lie was sent to Canada in con- 
nection with the ‘ Trent ’ aflair, and he was 
deputy quartermasteiv-geneTal Irom 27 Aug. 
1862 till SO Sept. 1867. This gave him an 

■v^ioh he 
subaltern. 

He was promoted mojjor-general on 27 Peo. 
1868. He commanded brigades at Malta 
and Aldershot from 1 July 1868 to 30 June 
1872, and then commanded in the northern 
district for two years. He drew up a sys- 
tem of ‘ Infantry Piquets/ which was issued 
by authority in 1876. On 1 April 1878 he 
was appointed quartermaster-general at 
headquarters. He became lieutenant- 
general and was made K.O.B. on 2 June 
1877, and on 14 July 1879 he became 
general. The colonelcy of the Perbyshire 
regiment was given to him on 26 Aug. 1878, 
and he accepted the honorary colonelcy of 
the flrst voluntcur battalion of the royal 
fusiliers. Prom 1 July 1880 to 1 Aug. 1888 
he commanded the Aldershot division, and 
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he was then placodorthr^^^ii^rir: 

Lysons died on 29 Jan. 1898 
buried at Eodmoxton. ViSst ft! 
last, ho had been writing on ormvTy 
a month before mWa, 17 Dec. 1897) ij 
1866 he mamed Hamet Sophia, daugWrf 
Charles Bridges of Court Houss “ 
She died in f884, and in 1865 
Anna Sophia Biscoe, daughter of tli» nl 
Robert Tritton of Morden, Sww L V 
flrst wife he had four sons, of whoi? 
second, Henry, obtained the VictorU m 
in the Zulu war „£ i879 as a lieutenant b 
the Scottish rifles. 

[Lysons’s Early Eeminiscences (18061 aaA 
the Crimean War from First to Last (ISOjl 
the latter consisting of letters mittsn ^ him 
intho Orimoii; Times, 31 Jan. 1898 ; Brua'-h- 
ton-Main-wavi^’s Historical Rseord of the 
Royal Wolsh Fusiliers, pp. Ii9-216 ] 

E. M.1. 
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MACALLUM, HAMILTON (1841- 
1890), painter, burn at Eames, Argyllshire, 
on 22 May 1841, was the second son of John 
Macallum, J.F., of the Eames gunpowder 
worhs. While still a boy at school ho 
showed a strong inclination towards art. 
This, however, was opposed by his father, 
who insisted on his entering a merchant’s 
office in Q-lasgow, in preparation for an 
Indian commercial career. In 1864, when 
ho wos twenty-three years of age, he finoUy 
rebelled, and, winning a reluctant assent 
from his fatlier, wont to London to become 
a painter. He oiitorud the Royal Academy 
schools the same year. Ibom that time on- 
wards his time was divided between London 
and various painting grounds (the western 
tdghlands, among which he prowled in a 
smoll yacht of his own, Heligoland, Holland, 
Southern Italy, the south coast of Devon- 
shire), where his favourite subject, sunlight, 
could he fully studied. His original and 
thoroughly personal way of treating this 
subject soon attracted attention, and won 
him both detractors and admirers. He had 
studios successively at Hampstead (Haver- 
Btoclc Hill), in Piccadilly, and at Beer, South 
Devon. His contributions to the chief Lon- 
don exhibitions extended over twenty years, 
fi'om 1876, when ‘ Hoisting the Storm Jib ’ 
was at the Royal Academy, until 1890, when 


Ilia last picture, the ‘Crofter’s Tpam,’liuiiB 
on the same walls. Macallum died very sud- 
denly of heart disease at Beer on 28 June 
1890. He left a widow, Euphemia, daugli- 
ter of Mr. John Stewart of Qlasgow, andone 
son. Mrs. Macallum subsequently (18 Match 
1000) received a civil list pension of lOOf. 
per annum in consideration of her liusbaud'a 
merits as an artist. 

Macallum was one of the most original 
landsoape painturs of his time. He was 
single-minded, concentrating his attention 
on those aspects of nature by which his own 
sympathies were most closely touched. His 
pictures have great individuality. He saw 
colour in a way of his own, hut his best 
works are likely to be prized long after 
things conceived on more conventional lines 
are forgotten. Three of them are in the 
Millbank Gallery, the ‘ Orofter’s Team/ al- 
ready mentioned, and two drawings in water- 
colour. 

[Private information,] 17, A. 

MAGARTNEY, JAMES (1770-1848), 
anatomist, son of Andrew Macartney, ^utle- 
man farmer, of Ballyrea, co. Armagh, and 
Mary, hie wife, was born at Armagh on 
8 March 1770. Ho began life as an Irish 
volunteer in 1780, and was afterwards edu- 
cated at the endowed classical school at 
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and then at a private school. He 
''r««xjinted for a time with Henry and 
Rheares [«!• ▼•] Lord Edward Fit^ 
hut, being dissatisfied with 
nrofframme, he out himself adrift and 
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birds has in many respects not been snr> 
passed, and his account of the anatomy of 
mammals may be read with more profit than 
many modern works. In his account of the 


tLeir programme, he out himself adrift and brain of the chimpanzee compared with that 
bpzan^to'’ study medicine. lie apprenticed of on idiot, as well as in many others of hia 
to William Hartigan (176fi P-1812) papers, there ore glimpses of a morohologv 


Self to WUliam Hartigan (175e P-1812) 
. in l?eb. 1793, his master being president 

os , rtS Qi.wiumno n¥ 


cftlieKoyal College of Surgeons of Ireland 
• 1797 . Jlacartney also entered as a pupil 
Sthe college school, Mercer Street, Dubhn, 
ffiere he made some dissections for the 
aaseunii and he attended the Look hospital 
tndtlie Dublin dispensary. In 1796 he came 
to London to attend the Hunterian or Great 
ITindmill Street school of medicine, and he 
beeams an occasional mpil at St. Thomas’s 
and Guy's hospitals, lie also attended the 
lectures of John Abernothy [q.T.] at St. 
ftirtholomew’s Hospital, and through hia 
induenca was appointed a demonstrator of 
enntomy in the medical school in 1798. He 
ndmitted a member of the Ihyal OoUega 
of Surgeons of England on 6 Fab. 1800, began 
to practise in London as a surgeon, and was 
anointed lecturer on comparative anatomy 
and physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospi- 
tal, a post he held from March 1800 to 1811. 
On 21 Fch. 1811 he wns elected F.E.S,, and 
from 1803 to 1812 he served as surgeon to 
the royal Eadnor milil ia. In May 1813 he 
was ndmitted M.D. of St. Andrews Univer- 
ailT.nndon 21 June 1813 ho was elected 
ptoiesaor of anatomy and surgery in the uni- 
Tcaity of Dublin, and physician to Sir Pat- 
licb Dun’s hospital. These olficoB he resigned 
m 1837, after he hod raised the medical 
school to a much better position than it bad 
erer before occupied, Daring almost the 
vholc of his residence in Dublin Macartney 
VOS subjected to a very singular exhibition 
of petty perseculian and open insult at the 
handsot some members of the board of Trinity 
Colley. He was denied the privUege of 
election to the fellowship of the Boyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, thou^ he was mode an 
honorary fellow of the Boyal College of 
Physicians of Jreland in 1818. He also re- 
ceived an honorary M.D. from the university 
of Gmuhridge (31 Aug. 1833), to which he 
sold his museum in 1836, the university of 
Dublin having refused to purchase it He 
died at 31 Uppor Merrion Straot, Dublin, on 
0 March 1843 (6>ent. Mag> 1643^ i, 664), 
He married on 10 Aug, 1796 a Miss Eken- 
head 

An iH-used and greatly misunderstood 
man, ‘he was,’ says J^ofessor Alexander 
MacMister, ' an export anatomist and a philo- 
sophical biologist far in advance of his period. 
Hia description of the vascular system of 


Mpers, there are glimpses of a morphology 
far beyond Cuvier, whose works he edited. 
His book on inflammation may be placed 
side by side with any pathological work of 
the period, while his rosearcbes on animsl 
luminosity form the basis of maOT subse- 
quent researches on the euhject.’ Macartney 
discovered the fibrous texture of the white 
substance in the brain, and the connection 
between the subcortical nerve fibres and the 
grey matter of the cerebral hemispheres. He 
gave, too, the first satisfactory account of 
rumination in the herbivora, and he dis- 
covered numerous glandular appendages in 
the digestive organs of mammals, especially 
of rodents. As one of Worburton’s advisers 
and as a practical anatomist of great expe- 
rience in teaching, he had much to do in 
shaping the Anatomy Act of 1833. 

Macartney’s works were; 1. ‘Leoturcson 
Comparative Anatomy’ (Cuvier's leoluree 
tranalated by W. Boss under the inspection 
of J, Macartney), London, 1802, 3 vols. 8vo, 
2. ‘Observations on Ourvalime of the Spine,' 
Duhlin, 1817, 4to. 8. 'A Treatise on In- 
flammation,’ London^ 1838, 4to : reissued in 
America, Philadelphia, 1840. He also wrote 
numerous papers in the ‘Philosophical Trans- 
actions;’ and his articles on comparative 
anatomy are published in Abraham Bees’s 
' Oyolopiedia,’ London, 1819, 46 vols. 4to. 

I [James Macartney, a memoir by Professor 
Alexander Macalister, P.B.S., of Cambridge, 

I London, 1900; Sir Charles A. Cameron’s His- 
I tory of the Boyal College of Surgeons of Ire- 
> laud, pp. 871, 872 ; 'Erinensis’s ’ account of the 
eppeacanco and methods of Macartney in the 
Lancet, 1826, viii. 248-62,] _ D’A. P. 

McOOSH, JAMES (1811-1894), philo- 
sopher, only son of Andrew MoCosh, fanner, 

I of OacskoecL Ayrshire, by Jeon, daughter 
I of James Oorson, farmer, of the same 
county, was bom on 1 April 1811. Of 
covenanting ancestry, he was brought up 
religiously and was early devoted to the kir£ 
He was educated at the uiiiversities of Glas- 
gow and Edinbn^hj and in 1834 gained the 
M.A. degree at Edinburgh by on essay on 
the Stoic philosop^, which was higUy com- 
mended by Sit Williom Hamilton. He 
studied theology under Dr. Chalmers, and, 
having been licensed by the presbytery of 
Ayrshire, officiated suocossivelyat Arbroath, 
1836-8, and Brechin, 1838-60. While at 
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the latter place he hecame a convert to 
‘free Irirk’ principles, and took an active 
partin organising the soeessiciii. Meanwhile, 
liowever, he was busy with natural theology, 
and the publication in I860 of his first impor- 
lant work, ‘The Method of the Divine Qo- 
vornment, Physical and Moral’ (Edinburgh, 
8vo *, last edition, New York, 1874), proved 
the turning-point in his career. It was road 
and greatly admired by the Earl of Clarendon, 
then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and led to 
McOosh’s appointment to the chair of logic 
and metaphysics in Queen’s College, Belfast 
(1861). In 1860 appeared his ‘Intuitions 
of the Mind induotiveW investigated,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo (last edition. New York, 1872), in 
which he attempted to meet the prevalent 
empiricism by a careful survey of the entire 
domain of what he conceived to be axiomatic 
truth. It was followed by ‘ An Examinn^ 
tion of Mr. J. S. Mill’s Philosophy : being a 
Defence of Fundamental Truth,’ London, 
1860, 8vo (last edition. New York, 1880) — a 
work called forth by Mill’a ‘ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy ’ (1805). 
Mill honoured his oritic with a few stric- 
tures in his third edition, to which McOosh 
rejoined in a volume entitled ‘ Philosophical 
Papers,' London, 1808 (New York, 1860), 
which also included an ‘ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Logie ’ and an essay on 
the ‘ Present State of Moral Philosophy in 
Britain.’ 

MoCosh resigned his post at Belfast on 
being elected in 1868 to the presidency of 
Pkincoton College, New Jersey, with which 
oifice was associated the chair of philosophy 
in that sominaiw. He administered the 
afi'nirs of the college with eminent success 
for twenty years, during which period he 
published many philosophical works. 

McCosh resigned the presidency of Prince- 
ton College in 1888, but retained the choir 
of philosophy until his death on 16 Nov. 
1804. lie was LL.D. of the universities of 
Aberdeen (1860) and Harvard (1868), olso 
D.Litt. of Queen’s College, Belfast, and D.D, 
lie married in 1846 a daughter of Alexander 
Quthrio, M.D.,brother of Dr. Thomas Guthrie 
[q.v.] Princeton College contains his statue, 
set there b;^ his admirers in 1888. (For por- 
traits see his ‘ Life ’ by Sloano, cited infra.) 

McCosh is said to have been an eil'ective 
lecturer and preacher, and his simplicity 
and perspicuity of stylo render this extremely 
probable. His philosophy, however, had 
never an ^preciable influence on English 
thought. To the defects of the Scottish 
school he was by no means blind, but his 
early training had included no systematic 
study of trauBoendeutalism, and a visit to 


Hjsv 


Germany in 1858 led to 
even be doubted whether ho had 
the earlier forms of ideidiim It 
his polemical works evince' no nil”!®" 

S tation of the positions whioffi" 
,andlus own ‘ intuitional’ th?L 
tivaenBignoratioelencJii. ‘ ‘netnyi, 
M^osh was joint author with Dr. m. 
of ‘Typical Forms and Special Enl • 
Creation/ Edinburgh, 1866 ; Londm, isS 
(last edition. New York, 1880) 
also outhor of the following worha- 1 it^ 
Supernatural in relation to the 'Nah.™i * 
Oambridoe. Belfnat. 



3. ‘ The Laws of DiscuvaiTO Thought ’1™ 
don and New York, 1870, 12mc & eT 
tion. New York, 1890). 4. ‘ ChSstiamt 
and Positivism,’ London and New Yorf 
1871, 8vo (lost edition. New York 1S7i5\’ 

5. ‘ The SekUsh Philosophy^ SsE ' 

Expository, Critical j from HutcheSin to 
Hamilton,’ London, 1874, 8vo (last editien 
New York, 1880). 6. ‘ IdeasinktumS 
looked by Dr. Tyndall,’ New York, 1S75 
12mo, 7. ‘The Development Hypothesis ■ 
is it Sullloient P ’ Now York, 1870, Fme' 
8. ‘ The Emotions,’ London and New YMk’ 
1880, 12mo. 9. ‘The Conflicts of the Am* 
(from the ‘ North Amerioon Review ’), New 
Yotkj 1881, 8vo. 10, ‘Psychology. The 
Cognitive Powers,’ London and New York 
1886, 8vo (lost editiom New York, 1801)! 
11. ‘ Psychology. The Motive Powers s Emo- 
tions, Oonsoionce, l-Vill,’ London and New 
York, 1887, 8vo. 12. ‘ Eealistio Philosophy 
defended in o Philosophic Seviea,’ London 
and Now York, 1887, 2 vols. 8vo (a collec- 
tive issue of severol dissertations published 
between the years 1882 and 1886). 18. 'The 
fieligious Aspect of Evolution. The Bedell 
Lectures for 1887,’ New York, 1888, ISmo 
(enlarged edition, 1890). 14. ‘First and 
FundomentalTrutlis,’ London andNew York, 
1889, 12mo. 16. ‘The Testa of varioas 

Kinds of Truths’ (Merrick Lectures), New 
York and Cinoinnati, 1889, 1891, ISmo. 
16. ‘ The Prevailing T^pes of Philosophy 
Con they reach Reality logically P’ New 
York, 1880, 12mo. 17. ‘ Our MoraJ. Nature 
Now York, 1892, 12mo (see also Drain 
McCosh Bibliography, which gives a com 
plete catalogue ci his multifarious conttibu 
tions to periodical literature, articles in the 
‘ SohaEf-Herzog Encyclopiedia of Reli^oas 
Knowledge,’ pamphlets, and other fugitire 


[Sloaue’s Llfo of James McQoab, 1896 ; 
Irving’s Book of Scotsmen ; Eclectic Magazine, 
July 1871 : Appleton’s Journ, 8 March 1878! 
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Women of the Tiino, 18B1 ; Scotsman, 
1894; Ann. Beg. 1894, ii. 299.^ ^ 

McOOT,SrBT?RT3DERIOK(:i823-1899), 
nimntlist andgeologist, son of Simon McCoy, 

Dublin physician, was bom in that city 
in 1823. After poasing through a course 
of medical study there and at Cambridge, 
md before reaching the ago when he could 
becin to practise, he was diverted to natural 
science by undertaking the arrangement of 
the collections of the Geological Society of 
Ireland and of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Sir Bichord John Oriffith [q. v.] then en- 
jjmd him to mako the paleontological in- 
^tigntions required for the ‘Geological 
Jinpof Ireland.'^The results of these studies 
Vita published in two volumes, one en- 
titled ‘Synopsis of the Oarhoniferous Lime- 
stone Fossils in Ii'eland,’ 1844, the other 
‘Synopsis of the Silurian Fossils of Ireland,’ 
1816, and during the later part of the time 
thus employed he was a member of tho 
Mgulnrstaff of the Survey. In 1846, on the 
inritation of Adam Sedgwick [q. v.], he went 
to Cambridge to arrange the collection in 
the Woodwardian Museum. McCoy was 
continuously engaged in that university tin 
1850, when he was appointed professor of 
mineralogy and geology at Queen’s College, 
Belfast. But, as his Cambridge work was 
Btill unfinished, he returned thither for a 
feir months in the spring and autumn of 
etch year. Buring these intervals he aided 
Sedgivick in Cornwall in 1861, at May Bill 
ia 1863 and 1863, and in South Wales in 
1864. In that year he completed the de- 
leription of the fossils in the Woodwardian 
bluseum, and was appointed to the chair of 
gntural science in the new university of 


Melbourne, leaving England for this post in 
tie autumn. The resmts of his etudies at 


tie autumn. The results of his studies at 
Gamkidge were finally puhliehed in a volume 
entitled ‘British Palmozoio Rooks and Fos- 
tds,’ 1864. This was restricted to the fossils ; 
for Sedgwick, who contrihuted an introduc- 
tion, hud intended to write another volume 
describing the roclcs. McCoy’s new office | 
m no sinecure, for he had to cover the | 
whole field of natural history ; neverUieless | 
be acted as paleeontologist to the Geological 
Snrrey in its earlier stages, and was founder 
of the Rational Museum of Natural History 
and Geology at Melbourne, of which he was 
dimstor until his death, besides taking an 
Mtire interest in municipal afiairs and serv- 
ing es a justice of the peace. He was also 
chairman of the first royal commission for 
intscnational and intercoloniol exhibitions 
for the colony of Victoria. The later part 
of his life was spent at his house ‘Maritima,’ 
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Brighton Beach, about nine miles from Mel- 
bourne, where he died on IS May 1809. lie 
married Anna Maria, daughter of Thomas 
narrison, a solicitor, of Bublin. His wife 
died in 1886, and in the following year he lost 
his son Henry, a barrister practising in New 
Zealand, who had married in 1870 and loft 
a family of seven children. His only daugh- 
ter, Emily Mary McCoy, also died before 
him. 

McCoy throughout his long life was the 
most indefatigable of men. He lived very 
plainly, and did much of his work between 
ten at night and three in the morning, not 
requiring more than five hours’ sleep. So, 
notwithstanding the official duties and the 
books already enumerated, he published two 
works for the government of Victoria, oue 
entitled ‘ Prodromus of the Zoology of Vic- 
toria ’ (1878 sqq.), the other ‘ Proaromns of 
the Palmontology of Victoria,’ each appeai'- 
ing in ‘ decades ’ at intervals during thirty 
of the fifty-eight years covered by his publi- 
cations; and he also wrote no less than 
sixty-nine papers, dealing, in addition to 
some zoological topics, with almost every 
branch of palmontology. In fact, according 
to report, ho was more engrossed in research 
than in the duties of his chair. He was 
conspicuous for his antagonism to the views 
of Charles Robert Darwin [q. v.] 


McCoy was elected P.G.B. in 1862, and 
received from that society its Murchison 
medal in 1879. In 1880 he was made a 
F.R.S. The honorary degree of doctor of 
science was conferred on him by Cambridge 
in 1886, where he was also an honorary 
member of tho Philosophical Society, as 
well as of the Royal Society of Australia, 
the Imperial Society of Naturalists of Mos- 
cow, and of many other British and foreign 
BocietioB. He was awarded the Emperor of 
Austria’s gold medal for arts and sciences, 
was a knight dievaBer of the royal order 
of the crown of Italy, was created O.M.G. 
in 1886, ond K.O.M.G. in 1891. 

[Obituary notices in Uie Geological Magazine, 
1809, p. 283; Tho Quarterly Journal of the Oeo- 
logicaf Society, 60, lix; the Year-book of the 
Royal Society, 1 909, p. 196, by H[enry'| Wfood- 
wim], and Nature, Iz. S3, by H[en^] S[oling- 
biokol W[ooiiward]; frequent references in 
Sedgwick's Life and Letters, vol. ii., with in- 
formation from Frederick H. McCoy, esq. (grand- 
son), and others.] T, G. B. 

MAODONELL, ALASTAIR RTJADH, 
known ns PiOKin thd Spit (1726P-1701), 
thirteenth chief of Glengarry, born about 
1726, was eldest sou of John, twelfth chief, 
^ Ihe only daughter of Oolin Mackenzie of 
Hilton, While yet a mere youth he was 
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Bent in 1738 to Prance, where in 1743 ho 
joined Lord Drummond's regiment of royal 
Scots guards. In March 1744 he was with 
the Earl Marisohal, and intended starting 
with the futile expedition of that year. 
Having in the following year bean sent_ to 
Scotland to give information in connection 
with certain jacobito disputes, ha was in 
May despatched by the highland chiefs to 
France to testify to Oharlos their allegiance 
to his cause, but at the same time to warn 
him against an attempt to land in Scotland 
unless strongly backed by foreign assistance, 
nis mission, however, was of no avail; for 
Charles, before Maodonell’a arrival in France, 
hod already set sail on hia rash adventure. 
Macdonell resolved to take part in it, but 
while returning to Scotland with a detach- 
ment of Drummond’s guards he was cap- 
tured on 26 Nov. 1745 by II.M.S. Sheerness 
Qaxette, 26-9 Nov., quoted in ^ 
mAiTiV^sItmeraryofFrinae CliarlealSdiDard, 
Scottish Historical Society, 1897, p. Ill), ' 
and sent to the Tower of London, whore he 
was detained until July 1747. In December 
1749 he helped himself to the jacobito 
treasure concealed at Loch Arkaig. Already 
or shortly afterwards ha had further resolved 
on the betrayal of the jacobito cause, and 
having introduced himself to Henry Pel- 
ham, he, as Mr. Lang has elaborately and 
beyond cavil demonstrated, became a hired 
spy on Prince Charles and the Jacobites, 
corresponding with the government under 
the pseudonym of ‘Pickle.’ 

Perhaps it has been insufliciently borne in 
mind that Macdonell may have all along 
cherislied rcaentmont against the prince on 
account of the clan’s removal to the loft wing 
at Oulioden, where it practically deserted the 

E rince’s cause by refusing to strike a blow on 
is behalf. True the elan pave the prince 
shelter during his wanderings, but Mac- 
donell himself moy on account of the treat- 
ment of the clan, or for some other reason, 
have cherished a personal grudge against the 
prince. In any case ho was probably clever 
enough to recognise that the prince himself 
had become impossible ; and his intorosl cor- 
responding with his convictions, he may have 
persuadea himself that ho was really saving 
his clan and the highlands generally from 
much needless sufToriug by frustrating the 
prince’s madcap schemes. I^ however, as 
IS likely, his purpose was mainly sclflsb, it 
was unsnccossful, for the death of Pelham 
in 1764 blighted his main hopes of reward. 
On the death of his father in September of 
the same year, he became chief of the clan 
and succeeded to his father’s impoveiishod 
fortunes, Ho died in 1761 in a hut adjoin- 


During the ’46 the command of thsBt. 
garry clan was, on account of the 
ment of the chief, and of Alastaii 
eldest son, entrusted to the second « 
/Eneas ; but in the absence of /Eneas in S 
highlands to procure reinforcements 
dan was, v?hile on the march southwaids m 
the charge of Colonel DonsU 
Macdonald of Loohgarry; and after 
death of /Eneas at Falkirk, Lochgarrv^ 
oompanied the prince in his later wanderi^ 
and escaped with him to Franco, whence £ 
wrote to his chief a ‘ memorial’ detaihns 
the cion’s achievements during the rebellion 
and its loyal conduct to the prince while a 
fiigitive in its fast nesses (printed in Bums’s 
Itinerary of Prince Charles Mioard.m in 
126). “ 

fMaokoiizio’s History of the Macdonalds- 
Andrew Lang’s Picklo the Spy, 1897, and Com^ 
piinions of PieUe, 1898, with tha authorities 
therein mentioned; Blaikio’s Itinerary ofPnnee 
Obarks Edward.l 5 . p_ 


MAODOUGALL, Sni DUNCAN (1787- 
1802), liouteiiant-oolonel of the 79th Came- 
ron highlanders, son of Potriok MacDougall 
of Sorobo, Argyloshiro, by his wife Mary, 
daughter of Duncan M'Vicar, was bom at 
Soroba in 1787. Educated at Edinburgh, be 
entered the army as ensign in 1804, served m 
the 63i’d and 86th foot on the frontier, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in the peninsn- 
lar war. He took part in the third siege 
and in the capture by storm of Badajos on 
6 April 1812, in the siege and in the cap- 
ture on 27 .Tune of the forts of Salamanca. 
In the battle of Salamanca on 23 July, he 
gallantly saved the colours of his regiment 
and was severely wounded. He was present 
at the siege or Burgos in September and 
October and the retreat from it, at the mege 
and capture on 81 Aug. 1818 of St. Sshi^ 
tian, at the passage of the Bldassoa in Octo- 
ber, at the battles of NiveUo (10 Nov.), the 
Nive (9 to 13 Deo.), and the investment of 
Bayonne. He received three medals for his 
peninsular services. He took part in the 
American wor of 1814, was present at the 
battle of Bladonshurg on 24 Aug,, the cap- 
ture of Washii^ton, and the attack on Bal- 
timore on 12 &pt., when he was aide-de- 
camp to MfHOT-general Robert Ross [q. v], 
who was killed. He also served in the opera- 
tions against New Orleans in December 1814 
and J anuary 1816, was aide-de-camp to Lioii- 
tenant-general Sir Edward Pokenham[q.v.], 
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. that ofBoet was killed at the assault 

f 7 Tan . and took part in the siege of Fort 
Iwver in Florida. In 1826, when in eom- 
Jaaaa of the 70th foot at Halifax, Nova 
altia he was entrusted with the organisa- 
pon at the colonial militia. In 1836 he 
‘ linquished the command of his regiment 
md retired from the active list in order to 
Lin the British auxiliary legion of Spain 
is nuartermaster-genoral and second in com- 
niand under his friend Sir De Lacy Evans 
r« v.l For his services in Spain he re- 
ceived fro™ Queen Isabella II the order of 
jaiffhthood of St. Ferdinand. In later years 
lie raised the Lancashire artillery militia. 
A nrominent figure in the volunteer move- 
jient of 1869, he presided at the great 
meeting at St. Martin’s HnlL London, at 
Tfhich it was inaugurated. He published 
B very useful pamphlet in 1860 entitled 
I Hints to Volunteers on various Subjects.’ 
He died on 10 Dec. 1862, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, where 
there is a monument with a bust by Adams 
to his memory. He was twice married i first, 
in 1817, to Anne, daughter of Colonel 
Smelt, governor of the Isle of Man, by whom 
he left an only son, Patrick Leonard [q. v. 
Snppl.]; and, secondly, in 1844, to Hannah, 
vidow of Colonel Nicholson of Springfield 
House, Liverpool. 

[War Offlca Becords; Doepatches; Array 
lists j private information.] B. H. V. 

MAODOHO-ALL, Sib PATEICK 
LEONARD (1819-1804), general, colonel of 
the Leinster regiment, and military author, 
horn at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France, on 10 Aug. 
1819, was son, by his first wife, of Sir Dun- 
eaa MacDougall [q. v. Buppl.) Educated at 
the Military Academy at Edinburgh and at 
theBoyal Military College at Sandhurst, he 
Nceived a commission as second lieutenant 
in die Ceylon rlfie regiment on ISFeh. 18S6, 
ia July exchanged into the 78lh Cameron 
highlanders, and on 26 July 1839 into the 
3^ foot. His further commissions wero 
dated: lieutenant 11 May 1889, captain 
7 June 1844, major 9 Feh. 1849, brevet lieu- 
tenant-colonel 17 July 1866, brevet colonel 
17 July 1868, major-general 6 March 1868, 
keutenant-general 1 Oct. 1877, colonel of 
the 3nd battalion of the West India regi- 
ment 21 Dec. 1881, general 1 Oct. 1883, 
coknaL of the Leinster regiment 26 Aug. 
1891. 

In 1840 MacDougall entered the senior 
deportment of the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst ; he left in 1842 with the hi^eet 
dasB certificate and special commendation. 
Transferred on 26 .Tune 1844 to the Royal 
VOL. xxn — SUP. 


Canadian rifle regiment, he joined it at 
Toronto, Canada, and for the next ten years 
served as a regimental ofiicer there and at 
IQngaton. On 3 March 1864 he was appointed 
superintendent of studies at Sandhurst, but 
the following year was sent on particular 
service to the Crimea, where he acted as 
assistant quartermaster-general on the stafit 
of Brigadier-general D. A. Oamerou in the 
expedition to Hertch in May 1866, and 
attended Lord Raglan in the trenches at the 
unsuccessful assaults on the Redan on 18 June. 
For his Crimean services hereceived thewar 
medal and clasp, the Turkish medal, and a 
brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. On his return 
home ho resumed his appointment at Sand- 
hurst, which ho held until 1868. 

lu 1866 his principal work, ‘ The Theory 
of War: illustrated by numerous Examples 
from Military History,’ was published, and 
a second edition appeared in 1868. It soon 
became a text-bo^ of miUtaiy instruction, 
was translated into French and (lerman,and 
gave its author a first place among English 
military writers. In 1867, in a par^hlet 
entitled ‘ The Senior Department of me Royal 
Military College,’ MacDougall drew attention 
to the want of proper instruction for stafif 
officers, and on the formation of the staff 
college on 6 Feb. following, he became 
its first commandant. He published in 1868 
a treatise written expressly for students of 
military history, entitled ‘ The Campaigns 
of Hannibal arranged and criticaUy con- 
sidered,’ 

During his tenure of office at the staff 
college he was an industrious writer and 
lecturer, taking os some of his subjects 
‘Napoleon’s Campaign in Italy in 1796,’ 
' The Military Charaoter of the neat Duke of 
Marlborough,’ ‘ General Sir Charles James 
Napier as Conqueror and Governor of Sind.’ 
He wrote the obituaiy notice of Napier which 
appeared in the ‘ Times ’ of IS Feb, 1 860, and 
in 1862 published ‘Forts versus Ships’ and 
‘Defence of the Canadian Lakes and its 
infiuence on the general Defence of Canada,’ 
both written in crossing the Atlantic on a 
short visit to America. In 1864 his life of 
his father-in-law, the historian of the penin- 
sular war. Sir William Francis Patrick 
N^ier [q, v.], edited by Lord Aberdare, wos 
pumisbed in two octavo volumes, and in 
the same year ‘Modem Warfare as in- 
fluenced by Modem Artillery.’ _ EaT^_ in 
1866 he contributed articles on Sir William 
Napier both to the ‘Edinburgh’ and the 
‘Quarterly’ Reviews. 

MaoDougall was appointed adjutant- 
genoi'M of Canadian miutia in Alay 1866, 
Ilie services in the Fenian raid of 1866 were 

3b 
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brougM to tlio Oi^cial notice of the anthori- 
ties at home by Lord Monok, the goyornop- 
generol (Despatch No. 68, 14 June 1866), 
who was so impressed with the_ value of 
MacBougall’s work in the organisation^ of 
the militia and volunteers that, on leaving 
Canada, he wrote ofRoially to thank him for 
having 'laid the foundation of a military 
system ineKpensive, uii oppressive, and ofii- 
oient,’ and sent a copy to the home authori- 
ties. During MaoDongall’s service on the 
staff in Canada he leolured on military sub- 
jects from timo to time, and published a 
pamphlet on 1 ho ' Defence of Canada.’ 

Returning to England in April 1860 he 
wrote 'The Army and its Reserves,’ and was 
much occupied with the then burning r(ues- 
tion of army reform. In October 1871 ho 
was appointed deputy inspector-general of 
the auxiliary forces at headquarters. TTo 
presided over Cardwell’s ' Localisation Com- 
mittee ’ in that year, one of the most impor- 
tant which have ever sat at the war o/nce. 


who survived him, daughter of PhiiiTTr 
Miles of Leigh Court, sWset. 
no issue of either marriage. A , 

SirPatrickMacDougall L Notm^^f JlS 

In addition to the works already mm 
tioned, and many Mtioles in the mriewa 
^as the autho? 

of the foUowmg: 'Emigration: its Advan- 
tages to Great Britain and her Colonic 
together with a detailed Plan for the pS 
motion of the proposed Railway between 
iJalifax and Quebec, by means of finift.'ff n 
tion,’ Lon^don. 1848, 8vo; ‘Modern Infantrr 
Tactics,’ London, 1873, 8vo ; ‘ Short Servi® 
Enlistment and the Organisation of onr 
Infantry ns illustrated by Recent Events' 
Edinburgh, 1883, 8vo. ’ 

[War Office Records; obituary notice in 
Times of 30 Nov. 1804; Despatches; Arniv 
Lists ; private information.] E. H, 7. 


whose report, generaRy adopted, proposed 
by the fusion of the reppil'tr, reserve, and 
auxiliary forces undor the generals com- 
manding districts, to form one army for de- 
fence under the oommander-in-chief and by 
the institution of linked battalions, to have 
always one at home and one abroad, with 
depot centres for enlisting and training re- 
cruits. 

For five years from April 1873 MaoDou- 
gall was head of the inteUigenoe branch of 
we war office, at ffrst as deputy adjutant- 
general, and afterwards as depu^ quarter- 
master-general. Created a E’.O.M.G, on 
30 May 1877, he was a year later appointed 
to the command in North America, just at 
a time when relations with Russia were 
strained after the Russo-Turkish war. He 
undertook to havo ton thousand trained and 
disciplined Canadian volunteers available 
for service wherever required, in a few weeks 
after the offer of their servico was accepted, 
thus instituting a valuable precedent which 
has since been foUowed,not only by Canada, 
but by most of the self-governing colonies — 
notably in the recent South African troubles 
— to the great advantage of the empire. 

MacDougall retui'ned to England in May 
1883, and retired from the active list in 
July 1886. He died at his residence, Mel- 
bury Lodge, Kingston Hill, Surrey, on 
28 Nov. 1894, and was buried at East 
Putney oemetery^'the sergeants of the King- 
ston depot carrying his body to the grave. 
He was twice married; first, in 1844, to 
Louisa Augusta (d, 1866), third daughter of 
Sir 'William Francis Patrick Napier; and, 
secondly, in 1860, to Marianne Adelaide, 


MACFIE, ROBERT ANDRE'W (1811- 
1893), free-trade advocate, son of John 
Macfie, sugar refiner, of Leith, by Alison 
second daughter of William Ttobum, was 
born at Loith on 4 Oct. 1811. Educated at 
the high schools of Leith ond Edinburgh, 
and at the university of Edinburgh, he en- 
tered, in 1827, his fathor’s huainess, of which 
about ten years later he established a branch 
at Liverpool. There he co-operated with 
Leone Levi in founding the chamber of com- 
merce, and was elected trustee of the Ex- 
change. He retired from business about 
1863 and dovoted the rest of his life to pub- 
lic objects. As memhor for Leith Bnraba 
in the parliament of 1868-74, ho made him- 
self conspicuous by his uncompromising ad- 
vocacy of free trade in inventions, proposme 
o system of ‘ national recompenses ’ m lieu of 
patents. He also agitated for the abndg. 
mont of authors’ copyrights. These extiame 
viows he combinod with on earnest solici- 
tudo for tho consolidation and defencsof the 
empire, which rendered him a determined 
opponent of all tampering with the Union, 
and a pioneer of imperial federation. He 
died at his country seat, Dreghom, near 
Edinburgh, on 16 Fob. 1893. Ha wes 
F.B.O.L and F.R.S.E., and a Knight Com- 
mander of tho Hawaian Order of Kalohsua. 

Macfie married in 1840 Oaroline Elks, 
daughter of John Eastin of Oonrance Hill, 
Dum&ies. 

Hoofis published : 1. ‘ The Patent Qu»- 
tion ! a solution of difficulties by abolishing 
or shortening the Inventor's monopoly ana 
instituting National Recompenses,’ London, 
1863, 8vo. 2. ' Recent Discussions on the 
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itattio^PateTits for Inventions in the 
rr-La Einailom, Franco, Germany, and the 
London, 1869, 8vo. 3. ‘Oolo- 
•:i n,ipat,ion8 pressing for immediate aoln- 


In the interest of the Nation and the 
SiP!«.’I'Ondon,1871,8yo. 4 ‘Copyright 
^Patents for Inventions. Plena and plans 
f. fiheaner boohs and greater industrial 
Edinburgh, 1871, 8yo. 6. ‘A 
oinnpfl at the Position and Prospects of the 
gto.,’ Eondon, 1879, Svo. 6. ‘The 
fttent Question m 1876 j yyith a suggestion 
M to Copyright,’ London, 1876, _ 8vo. 7. 
•Cries ia a Crisis for Statesmanship pomilar 
and patriotic to test and contoet Tree 
Trade in our Manufactures,’ London, 1881, 
Svo. 8- ‘The Patent Bills of 1883: priyate 
aims and public claims,’ Edinburgh, 1883, 
Svo. 9- ‘ Questions put by the Itoyal 
Commissioners on the Depressed State of 
Trade dealt 'with in an independent but 
jympathetic spirit,’ Bdinbwgh, 1886, 8yo. 
I'O. ‘The Scotch Church Question. Letter 
of' an Heritor in a ooimtry pariah, and 
h'otes on the Quostion how to adapt and 
improve the Ecclesiastical System of Scot- 
load without destroying it,’ Edinburgh, 
1686, Svo. 11. ‘ Offhand Notes on “Prayers 
for Social and Family Worship for the use 
of Sddiors, Sailors, Colonists, Sojourners in 
T oJin, prepared by a Committee of the 
Goaeral Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land ! a revised edition, 1889,"’ Edinburgh, 
1892, 

[Scots Mag. 1810, p. 9fi7j Mon and Women 
ottbs Time, 1801; 8cutsinan, 18 Peb. 1893; 
Aan. Hog. 1898, ii. 151 ; List of Membors of 
Failiament (ofiloial); Simraonds's Britiab Boll 
of Honour; Brit. Mns. Cut] J. M. B. 

MdLWBAITH, Sia THOMAS 0836- 
1900), premier of Queensland, son of John 
Mcllwraith of An, Scotland, and his wife 
Janet Hamilton, daughter of John Ilowat, 
was born at Ayr on 17 May 1836, and edu- 
cated at the academy in that town and at 
Glasgow University for tho profession of an 
engineer. In 1864 he followed an elder 
brother to Yictoiia and obtained employment 
on the Victorian railways, and afterwards 
with the well-lmown ooutrootors, Cornish & 
Brace. In 1861, having gradually bought 
up a good deal of laud in Queonsland, he 
began to reside there in port and give much 
attention to pastoral pursuits,' in 1860 
be was elected to the legislative assembly 
of that colony as member for Maranon, and 
in 1870 settled entirely in Queensland. 

In January 1874 Mcllwraith took office 
as minister for works and mines under Ai'thur 
llaoalistor [q. v.], hut resigned in Ootobm', 
and for some time took no special part in 
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politics. In 1878 be was returned for Mul^ 
grave, and on 21 Jan. 1879, after the defeat 
of the ministry of the Hon. John Douglas, 
became premier and colonial treasurer. The 
programme of his first session embraced a 
large scheme of local government and a re- 
form of the immigration system. On 24 Dec. 
1881 he took the post of colonial secretary 
instead of treasurer. Probably the most im- 
portant event of his administration was his 
annexation of New Guinea to Queensland 
on 4 April 1883 ; it was a daring act for a 
colonial statesman, and, after rousing much 
criticism at home, was disallowed by Glad- 
stone’s government. As an almost imn e- 
diate result of the disallowance, and to tho 
great indignation of the Australian colonies, 
Germany seized New Guinea and several 
places in the Western Paciflo ; and the im- 
])erial government was shortly compelled to 
follow McDwraith’s lead and take over a 
large part of New Guinea. On tho question 
of a railway concession to on English com- 
pany on the land grant syatem be was left 
in a minority at the genorol election of this 
year, and resigned office in November 1883, 
after being twice beaten in the House of 
Assembly. Very soon after this defeat he 
left for Great Britain, whore he spent some 
months, receiving the freedom of Ayr and 
an honorary LL.D. from Glasgow Univer- 
aity. 

On his return to Queensland Mcllwraith 
professed to have retired from politics, bnt 
in 1888 he again stood for parhameut, was 
elected for North Brisbane, and on a pro- 
grammo of a ‘national party’ came into 
power at once on IS June as premier, holding 
office both as colonial secretary and treasurer. 
He began by a difierenco with the governor, 
Sir Anthony Mnsgrave [q. v.], on the con- 
tention that the latter was bound to follow 
the advice of his ministera in exercising tho 
crown’s prerogative of mercy ; the point was 
decided in M^wraith’s &vour. In October 
he came into collision with the imperial 
government on the subject of the appoint- 
ment of a governor; but in this case his 
contention was not made good. On 80 Nov. 
McHwraith relinquished the position of pre- 
mier to Mr. Boyd Dunlop Morebead, though 
he remained in the cabinet without portfolio 
and proceeded on a voyage to China and 
Japan for his health. In Soptember 1889, 
soon after his return, he split with his col- 
leagues on questions of finance, and in the 
new sesaionjoined with his former opponent. 
Sir Samuel Griffith, to defeat them. In 
August 1890 he become colonial treasurer 
in Griffith’s ministry. At this time he re- 
ceived an invitation from Scotland to return 
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thither and contest Ajn:, his native city, but 
he declined, In March 1891 he represented 
Queensland at the federation convention 
held at Sydney, In November 1892 he look 
another voyage for his health, this lime to 
Northern India, returning in March 1893 to 
find that the premier had resigned and the 
ministry was in a manner in commission. 
On 27 March he was called upon to form a 
ministry. A general election soon followed, 
and he came m again with a larger working 
majority than any administration Queens- 
land had ever had before. The dilficultj 
which faced him at that time was the atti- 
tude of the so-called labour parly. On 
27 Oct, he resigned the position of premier 
owing to the failure of his health, hut nomi- 
nally remained in the ministry; on 15 Jon. 
1893 he came to England for medical ad- 
vice ; and in a short time his illness became 
so pronounced that he could not return to 
Queensland. Eor six years following ho was 
in the hands of specialists and confined to 
the house. In 1896 he was ofiered hut de- 
clined the po.sition of agent-general. Tie 
died on 17 July 1900 at 208 Oromwoll Hoad, 
London, and was buried at Ayr. 

Mcllwraith’s reputation was not confined 
to his own colony, where his influence was 
commanding. But his connection with the 
Queensland Investment and Land Mortgage 
Company involved him in a series of legal 
actions which came to an end in 1892. Sub- 
sequently he was severely criticised over the 
conduct of busiuesB by the Queensland Na- 
tional bank, of which ho was a director. He 
was an associate of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers and was made N.O.M.G'. in 1882. 

Mollwraith married, on Id Juno 1879, 
Harriette Ann, daughter of Hugh Moamaii 
of Armidalo, Now South Wales, who with 
four daughters survived him. 

[lunosAddison’s Graduntesof C-la8gow,p. 370 ; 
kConneli'sDicl.of Australasian Biogr. ; British 
Australasian, 10 July 1000; The Qnsonslandor, 
21 July 1000; Queensland Blue Books and 
Farliameulary Debates.] 0. A. H. 

MACKAY, ALEXANDER (1816-1896), 
educational writer, born in Thurso on 16 Nov. 
1816, was the youngest of the eight children 
of Murdoch Mackay, farmer, of Latheron, 
Caithness. On his father's second marriage 
young Mackay went to Aberdeen, where 
he studied at King’s College, and graduated 
M.A, in 1840. In 1844 he became tho first 
Free churoli minister of Rhynie in Aberdeen- 
shire, tho established minister of which had 
been one of the seven clergymen of Strath- 
bogie deposed by tho evangelical majority of 
tho church of Scotland. Ilere his geological 


studies, ohiefiy in oonuectionwitWl^ 
found in the old red sandstone in 
near Rhynie, brought him 
tion with Hugh Sliller, Sir A. & 
tho Geological Survey, Sir Hodenck I 
cliiBon, and Dr. A. Keith Johnston, u-W 
commended him as a fellow of the Knrrf 
Geograpliical Society m 1869. 

In 1801 Mackay published' a 'Mannulof 
Modern Googrnphy, Mathematical, PhTrfJ 
and Political,’ which atti-aoted mu* at 
toiition, and has since proved a mine of 
wealth to other writers on ffeoffrauhv t- 

18G6 the degi-ce of LL.D. wfs confc 

him by King’s College, Aberdeen. 

_ In 1807, finding the charge of a eonffrean. 
tion less congenial than literary worii he 
resigned his pastorate at Rhynie and went 
to Edinburgh, from which he removed to 
Voulnor in 1878. During this period he 
devoted himself entirely to works on geo- 
graphy and kindred subjects. He had ™t 
oomplolod the rowidting and revision of 
proofs of his work on physiography and 
physical geography, when he died suddenly 
at Ventnor on 31 Jan. 1896. Mackay mai 
riod in November 1840 Margaret Lillie 
daughter of Alexander Lillie of Banff. By 
her he had five sons, oR of whom he sup. 
vivod. One of them was the weU-known 
missionaiy of TJgonda, Alexander Murdoch 
Mackay [q. v.] 

_ Mackay’s works have had a very large 
oiroulation , and aro characterised by the beet 
qualities of the old school of geographical 
text-books, being full of facts wsteWi- 
oally arranged, scrupulously verified, and 
illustrated by brief notes of general interest, 
In one instance he made an attempt to fasten 
the elementary facts on the minds of yanng 
scholars by producing a ' Rhyming Geo- 
graphy’ Q.873; now edit. 1870), some of the 
stanzas of which, once read, are difficult to 
forget. His most arduous pieco of workwae 
on ingenious mnomonic system for remem- 
boring numbers, which he developed in a 
hook entitled 'Facts and Dates’ (1860; 3rd 
edit. 1879). 

Mackay was also the author of the follow- 
ing works : 1. ‘ Elements of Modern Geo- 
graphy.’ 1864; 12th edit. 1872. 2. ‘Out- 
linee oi Modem Geography,’ 1806. 3. 'First 
Steps in Geography,’ 1869. 4. ' Geography 
of me British Empire,’ 1869. 6. ‘The In- 
termediate Geography,’ 1874; 10th edit. 
1886. 6, 'Life and Times of the late 

Rev, George Davidson, Latheron,’ 1876. 
7. ‘ Handbook to the Seat of War in Turkey,’ 
1877. 8. ' Physiography and Physical Geo- 
raaphy,’ 1877. He also edited and revised 
Reid’s ' Elements of Astronomy,’ 1874. 
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, mo Geographical Journiil, v. 278-7 j private fence: ‘On. 8 Nov. it became certain that 
■ infoiniation: Mrs. J. W. Harrison’s Story of Mackenzie, with all his gallantly end all his 
i jiuiay of Uganda ; Brit. Mnscum 0^.] laborious zeal, working day and night with- 

I S-ii. without rest, conducting the 

I JIAOKBI^ZIB, OOLIN _ (1806-1881), defence with as much judgment as spirit, 

' lieutenant-general in the Indian army, born could not much longer hold his post. His 
hi London on 26 March 1806, and baptised men were wearied out, his ammunition was 
St. James's Oliurch, Piccadilly, was exhausted, his wounded were dying for want 
voongest son but one of Kenneth Prancis of medical aid. He had defended his position 
MacSnzie (d. 1831) and his wife, Anne throughout two days of toil, suffering, and 
Townsend. father, who belonged to danger; and no aid had come from canton- 
tbe Bedcastle branch of Mackenzies, was meuts, none was likely to come. So, yield- 
attorney-general of Grenada, and lost much ing at last to the importunity of others, he 
during the war with Franoe, 1793-1816. moved out of the fort and fought his w^ by 
Colin was educated successively at a school night to cantonments. It was a diincult 
lu Cumberland, at Hollar, and at Os- and hazardous march; and almost by a 
vostryi and in 1826 he was appointed a miracle Mackenzie escaped to encounter new 
cadet of infantry on the Madras establish- dangers, to sustain new trials, and to live in 
nent. He served as adjutant of the 48th habitual gratitude to God for his wonderful 
JIadras native infantry m the Coorg cam- preservation,’ 

paka iu 1831, and was present in aU the In the following month Mackenzie was 
^ons of that campaign, during a portion of present at the conference between tlie envoy, 
uhichheheld the appointment of deputy- Sir WUliam KayMacnagliten [g.v.], andthe 
aaaiatant quarlermaster-general. At the A%han chief, AJrhor Khan. HeandEldred 
dose of Uie campaign liis eervicca were Pottinger [q.v.] had in vain endeavoured to 
Arourably noticed by the brigadier-general dissuade Macuaghten from attending the 
commanding the force. In 1836 he nc- conference, ussming him that tliere were 
companied Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir strong grounds for suspecting treachery. 
Honty Duoie) Chads in an expedition to the But the conference took plaoe and the envoy 
Straits of Malacca, which had been organised was treacherously Beizetl ond shot by Akbar 
fti the purpose of extirpating piracy iu those Kh&n. At the same time Mackenzie and 
eeas. Alfliougli Mackenzie was onboard George Lawrence [q.v.] were made prisoners. 
Captain Obads’s ship only as a passenger, bis Later on, during the unfortunate retreat 
services and bis gallantryweresucli that uiey &om K4bul, Madeenzie, who bad been set 
elicitedwarm acknowledgments from Captain &ee, displayed the greatest courage and 
Chada and afterwords from Lord Auckland, excellent judgment, and did all in his power 
then governor-general of India, who selected to etimulate the efforts of the officers in supe- 
him m 1840 for employment with the force rior militory command. Indeed it is not too 
then serving in Afghaniatdn. In this un- much to say that, if Mackenzie had been the 
fratonate expedition, which, owing mainly to general in command, instead of being only a 
the incompetence of the general in command, cajptain, the disasters which attended the first 
ended in the complete de&tructiou of a large Afghan war might have been averted. In 
BiitishforcSiMaokenzio greatly dielinguishod the course of the retreat, it having been 
lumself. He was employed at first as arran^d that hostages should he given up 
Bseistant political agent under Hr. (after- to Akb&r Khan, Mackenzie was sMected as 
waids Sir George) Clerk ot Peshdwar, one of them. His selection was approved 
Thence he proceeded to Kabul, whore he by Akbar Khan as a man who was certain 
joined a corps of sappors which had been to keep his word. In consequence of his 
mised in Afghonistan by George Broadfoot, dooply religious life the Afghans called him 
a shipmate or hie on his voyago to India, the 'English Moolloh,’ and had the greatest 
Mackenzie led the odvauoed^uard of Sir confidence in him. while in this position 
Ilohert Sale's force ae far as (^udamack on ho was deputed by Eldred Pottinger, with 
itsmarchto Jellalabad, and then, returning the approval of AkbdrKhdn, to convey letters 
to Edbul, he cornmnudod a eo-colUd, but to the political agent at Jellalabad and to 
absolutely indofeusible, fort, called the fort General Sir George Pollock l[q. v.], who had 
of Nishan Khdn, in which the commissariat xoached that place. On both these missions 
of Shah Soojah's troops was kept. He was he had more than one very narrow escape, 
iu comm and of this fort when the iusurrec- and after the second he was attacked by a 
tiou of the Afghans at K&bul broke out. dangerous illness wbioh nearly cost bim his 
Kaye, in his history of the first war in life. Maokenzie was subsequently carried off 
Mghauistuu, thus describes Mackenzie’s de- by Akbar Khdn with the rest of the hostages 
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and prisoners, and with them was beings re- 
moved over the Hindu Kush, whence Ihey 
were to be sent to Bokhara to be sold as 
slaves, when, owing to the arrival of Pol- 
lock’s force in the vicinity of Kabul and the 
fight of A.kbar Khan, the A&han in charge 
of the prisoners was induced by a guaran- 
tee of a large sum of money to release them. 
Before returning to India Mackenzie took 
part with Henry Havelock [see Havbmoe, 
Sib Hbb:^ on the assault upon the fort of 
Istolif. He, like Bldred Fottinger and the 
others who had distinguished themselves 
during the insurrection and the retreat, was 
one of the victims of the unreasoning preju- 
dice which led Lord Ellenborough [see Law, 
Edwabd, EabIi OB ELLEinioBoueiq to treat 
with studied neglect all who had been in 
any way connected with the recent disasters, 
except the garrison of Jellillabad. Macken- 
zie was refused the Kabul medal and the six 
months’ pay which accompanied it, and it 
was not until 1868 that, owing to the intor- 
position of Lord Balhousie, it was granted 
to him. 

Mackenzie was subsequently employed on 
the north-west frontier to raise a Sikh regi- 
ment (the 4th), with which ha keiit the 
peace oi the Wder during tho last Sikh 
campaign. It was while thus employed 
that he made the acquaintance of Lord Dal- 
housie, who formed a high opinion of his 
character and of his talents. It is said to 
have been by his advice that Lord Balhousie 
was induced to abandon an idea he Imd 
formed of tuaking over to Afghanistan tho 
country between the Indus and tho Suleiman 
range. M ackenzie urged that Peshdwar was 
the gate of India, and therefore should not 
bo given up. Ho was still a regimental 
captain when, in 1860, he wos appointed by 
Lord Balhousie brigadier-genoral in com- 
mand of tho Ellichpur division of the Hy- 
derabad contingent. In nominating Mac- 
kenzie for this post the govurnor-gcuoral 
remarked that ‘the gallantry, ability, and 
endurance displayed by him at the time of 
the rising at Kabul are amply recorded, and 
in connection with tho subsequent oveuts of 
that period entitle him to a higher reward 
at the hands of tho government of India 
than the command of a local corps in tho 
Sutlej provinces.’ Mackenzie had hold his 
new command for some years when a mutiny 
occurred in one of the cavalry regiments of 
tho contingent which nearly cost him his 
life. In September 1866, on the occasion 
of tho Miiharram procession at Boldrum, the 
great day of which happened that year to be 
a Sunday, Mackenzie issued orders which in 
the first instance prohibited any procession 


bemg held on the Sunday, hut were 
quently so far modified as to permit 
processions taking place within the lmp=7f 
the regiments, but not in the hairach 
along the roads. This order was 
violated by the 3rd cavalry regiment H 
contingent, which marched past the V 
gadier’shouse and grounds, maJanga hideZ 
dm when the procession reached thatsm? 
Mackenzie sent out orderlies to stop th™ 
and, this interference proving ineffecW 
went out himself unarmed and seized 
small standards which ths sepoys 
caraying. The result was a tumult, in tk 
course of which Maclcenzie was dangetouslv 
wounded. The government, while payins i 
high tribute to Mackenzie ‘asagoodmd 
distinguished soldier, and as honourable 
conseientious, and gallant a gentleman as 
the ranks of the army can show,’ condemned 
the course taken by him on this occasion as 
rash and ill-judged. 

Although this judgment was questioned 
by some very distinguished ofBcers, them 
can be no doubt that it had an unfortunate 
inilueuce upon Mackenzie’s subsequent career. 
He was compelled by his wounds to return 
to England for a time. Afterwards beheld 
tho political oiipointment of agent to the 
governor-general with the Nawab NSzim of 
Bengal ; but there he appears not to hsTS 
received the support which ought to have 
been afibrded to him at headquarters, and he 
was transferred to one of the civil depart- 
ments of tho army as Bupsrintendent of army 
clothing, a post ludicrously inappropriate to 
his previous services. Some years later, on 
his olaimiiig a divisional command in hb 
own prosidenoy, it was withheld from him 
by the commander-in-chief on the ground of 
the censure which had been passed upon 
him in the Bolarum case. On uiat occasion 
the governor of Madras (Francis, lord Napier 
[q.v. Suppl.]) and one of tho members ofeoun- 
oU expressed strong disapproval of the com- 
mander-in-chief ’s decision, and referred the 
question to the secretary of state, who, how- 
ever, declined to interfere. Mackenzie, who 
was made O.B. in 1867, finally left India in 
1878, and died at Edinburgh on 23 Oct.1881. 
A photogravure portrait of Mackenzie, aged 
74 , is prefixed to Mrs. Mackenzie’s ‘ Storms 
and Bnushine ’ (Edinburgh, 1884, 3 vols.) 
Mackenzie married first, in Mar 1888) Ade- 
line, eldest daughter of James Pattle of the 
Bengal civil service, who died four years 
afterwards. lie married secondly, in 1848, 
ITeJen, oldest daughter of Admiral John 
Erskiue Douglas, who survived him, and 
published several works relating to India, 
besides the lli'c of her husband, 
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' rffistory of the War in Afghanistan, by J. W. i 
ir m F.K.S. ; Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's 
rS inr'tos. Colin Mackenzie ; Twelve Indian 
LteOTfu, by George Smith, C.I.E., LL.D. j 
ir^a Office Becords ; Boase’s Modern Boglieh 
air • Illustrated London News, Ixxix. 464 
Sportrait).] A. J. A. 

MAOKINNON, Sie william, first 

taonet (1828-1893), founder of the British 
MAmca Company, born iit Oampbellown 
in Argy^shirs on 31 March 1823, was the son 
flf DMcnn MacMimon of Campbeltown, by 
hia wife Isabella (d. 21 April 1861), daughter 
of John Currie of the same town. He was 
at Oompheltown, and was trained 
to the grocery trade there. Early in life, 
however, he came to Glasgow, and was em- 
ploved in a silk warehouse and afterwards in 
the^ office of a merchant engaged in the 
Eastern trade. In 1847 he went out to 
iidis and joined his old schoolfellow, Eohert 
Mackenzie, who was engaged in the coasting 
trade iu the Bay of Bengal. Togethor they 
founded the firm of Machmnon, Mackenzie, & 
Go. On 29 Sept. 1860 the Calcutta and 
Bnrmoh Steam Navigation Company was 
founded mainly through Mackinnon’s exer- 
tions. It was renamed the British India 
Steam Navigation Company on 8 Bee. 1862. 
The company began with a single steamer 
plying between Calcutta and Bangoon, but 
wder Mackinnon’s direction it become one 
of the greatest sliipping companies in the 
world. Under his guidance it developed, and 
in many instances created, a vast trade around 
the coast of In^a and Burmah, the Persian 
Qulf, and the east coast of Africa, besides 
establishing subsidiary lines of connection 
with Great Britain, the Dutch East Indies, 
and Australia. He was careful to have his 
ehips constructed in such a manner that they 
comd be used for the transport of troops, 
thus relieving the Indian government from 
the necessity of maintaining a large trans- 
port fleet. His great business capacity did 
not impair the humanity of his disposition. 
On learning that his agents during a famine 
in (Hssa had made a contract with govern- 
ment for the conveyance of rice from 
Biumah at onhanced rates, he at once 
cancelled the agreement, and ordered that 
the rice should he carried at less than the 
ordinary price. 

About 1878 the company estahUshod a 
moil service between Aden and Zanzibar, 
Mackinnon gained the confidence of the 
sultan, fcieyyid Barghash, and in 1878 he 
cmened negotiations with him for the lease 
of a territory extending 1,160 miles along 
the coast line from Tungi to Warsheik, and 
extending inland as far as the eastern pro- 


vince of the Congo Free State. The district 
ramprised at least 690,000 sgnare miles, and 
included Lakes I^aso, Tanganyika, and 
Victoria Nyanza. The British government, 
ImweveT,^ declined to sanction the conces- 
sion, which, if ratified, would have secured 
for England the whole of what is now 
German East Africa. In 1886 the foreign 
minister availed himself of Mackmnou’s 
influence to secure the coast line from 
Wanga to Kipini, A charter was gionted, 
and the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany was formally incorporated on 18 April 
1888, with Maclnnnon as chairman. The 
company ocguh'ed a coast line of 160 miles, 
including the excellent harbour of Mombasa, 
and extending from the river Tana to the 
frontier of the German protectorate. The 
company, which included among its prin- 
ciples the abolition of the slave trade, the 
prohibition of trade monopoly, and the 
equal treatment of all nationalities, found 
itself seriously handicapped in its relations 
with foreign associations, such as the Gei-- 
niauEast African Company, by the strenuous 
support which they received from their 
respective governments. The British go- 
vernment, on the other hand, was debarred 
by the principles of English colonial ad- 
ministration from affording similar assist auco. 
The territory of the company was finally 
taken over by the British government on 
1 July 1896 in return for a cash payment. 

Mackinnon had a great part iu promoting 
Sir n, M. Stanley's expedition for the relief 
of Emin Pasha. In November 1886 he 
addressed a letter, urging immediate action, 
to Sir James Eergusson, under-seoietary of 
state for foreign affairs, and followed this 
by submitting to Lord Iddesleigk, the foreim 
secretary, a memorandum suggesting the 
formation of a small committee to send out 
an expedition. He and his friends suh- 
scrihed more than half the sum of 29,0001 
provided for the venture, the rest being 
furnished by the Egyptian government (of. 
Jji BarJeest Africa, 1800, prefatory epistle). 

Mackinnon was for some time a director 
of the City of Glasgow Banli, and assisted 
to extricate the concern from its earlier 
diiiioulties. In 1870, finding that he could 
not approve the policy of the other directors, 
he roBigned his seat on the board. On the 
failure of the bonk iu 1878 the liquidators 
brought a claim against him in the court of 
session for about 400,0007, After a pro- 
tracted litigation Mackinnon, who had 
peremptorily declined to listen to any sugges- 
tion of compiromise, was coniplotely exone- 
rated by the court from tbe charges brought 
against him, and it was demonstrated that 
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TTZT-^'hsm hia fatherwaa manager of the 
S'of National Provincial Banli. Edn- 
at Merchiston Oaetle school, Edin- 

S.and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
L ff/ikBated B.A. in 1868, and was bracketed 
in the moral science tripos, he entered 
rfnraln’s Inn on 27 Oct. 1806, and was 
Sto the bar on 17 Nov. 1868. For some 
^ he practised in the court of chancery, 
Uhe did not care for the work and had 
Lbiiefe. Hia desire was to be a painter, 
U encouraged by John Pettie [q. j.l and 
othffls who believed in hia gifts, he, in 1878, 
(jTBUP law and took to art. He had no 
L jomiB training to begin with, and the 
jhort lime he spent in the studio of Carolus 
Puna at a later date was of little account; 
but he studied the early English landscape 
mintets, and later was considerably in- 
JaeBced hy the work of the French roman- 
ticists and Cecil Gordon Lawson [q. v.] Hie 
w;k was always individual and interesting, 
finhe had a poetic apprehension of nature, 
ud was peculiarly sensitive to grave and im- 
pressive emotions which belong to twilight, 
uiht, and solitude. And while his technique 
ifU8omewhatfaulty,hedesigned with dignity 
Bud was a refined and powerful colourist. 

He exhibited at the Academy and the 
Qrasvenor, and later at the New Gallery and 
tie Institute of Pointere in Oil-colours, of 
vMch he was a member ; but it was not 
until 1890, when he became associated with 
£ro other painters in the ‘Landscape Ex- 
liiMtion ’ at the Dudley Gallery, that_ the 
beauty of his work, there seen more in a 
miss sud in more congenial surroundings, 
drew the attention it deserved. But he 


lived to shore in only another exhibition, 
for on 1 April 1897 ha diod at Weyhridgo. 
iSsKt June a collection of his pictures was 
brought together iu the studios of his &iouds, 
JEr. Leslie Thomson and Mr. B. W. Allan, 
and afterwards some admirers presented a 
cboracteristic work, ' Skms that pass in the 
Night,’ to the National Gmllcry. 

In 1870 he married Jean, youngest daugh- 
ter of liVilliam Stow Slowall of Faverdolo, 
who with the son and daughter of the mar- 
rioge survived him. A portrait drawn in 
red cholk by E. K. Hughes has been repro- 
docedj a small portrait is workod into a 
beadpioce in the ‘ Magazine of Art ' (1896), 
and in the ‘Art Journal’ (1897) a photo- 
graph is reproducod. 


[fiivute information; Foster's Men at the 
Bar, 188£ ; Preface to Catalogue of Memorial 
Mibition by Solwyn Imago; Magazine of Art, 
1895; Saturday Boriew, 12 June 1807; Art 
Journal, May 1807 ; Exhibition Culalogaos ; Oat. 
National Gallory of British Art.] J. L. 0. 


MACLEAN, Sir JOHN (1811-1806), 
archseologist, son of Hobert Lean of Tre- 
hudrethborton, in Blisland, Cornwall, and 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Every of Bodmin, was bom at Tiebudrelh 
on 17 Sept. 1811. In 1846, as a descendant 
of the Dochgorroch branch of the clan Lean, 
he resumed the prefix of Mac. 

Maclean entered theordnimce department 
of the war office in 1837, was keeper of the 
ordnance records in the Tower of London 
from 1866 to 1861, and deputy chief auditor 
of army accounts from 1866 to 1871. In 
that year he retired on a pension, and on 
14 Jan. 1871 was knighted at Osborne. 
While engaged in official life he dwelt at 
Pallingswick Lodge, Hammersmith, and as 
an active chm'chman took much interest in 
the_ ecclesiastical administration of the 
parish of St. John, Hammeramitk. After 
^ retirement he lived at Bicknor Court, 
near Colefoid, Gloucestershire, and from 
about 1887 at Glasbury House, Olifton, 
where he died on 6 March 1806, He 
married at Helland church, Cornwall, on 
5 Dec. 18S5, Mary (6, 1818), elder daughter 
and coheiress of Thomas Billingr, of Bliriond 
and St. Breward. She survived her husband. 

Maclean’s great undertaking was; 1. 
‘Parochial and Family History of the 
Deanery of Tiigg Minor,’ 3 vols,, a rural 
deanery of East Cornwall, oomprising the 
topographical particulars of severalimporlant 
parishes, the principal of which was Bodmin, 
and containing elaborate pedigprees of many or 
the leading families in the county. It came 
out in ports between 1868 and 1879, and in it 
was embodied the labour of twenty years. 
His other works and editions included: 
2. ‘ The Life and Times of Peter Oorew,’ 1867. 

5. ‘ Letters from George, lord Oarew, to Sir 
Thomas Eos, 1616-17,’ Camden Society, 
1860. 4. ‘Letters &om Sir Boherfc Cecil 
to Sir George Oarew,’ Camden Society, 
1864. 6. ‘ The Life of Sir Thomas Seymoim, 
knight, Baron Seymour of Sudeley,’ 1869 
(one hundred copies only). Al'ter his 
withdrawal into Gloucestershire he edited 

6. ‘The Berkeley Manuscripts: John Smyth’s 
Lives of the Berkeleys,’ 1888-6, 8 vols. 

7. * Annals of Chepstow Castle. By John 
Fitohett Marsh,’ 1888; and 8. ‘Historical 
and Genealogical Memou- of the Family of 
Poynlz,’1886. With W. 0, Heane he edited 
9. ‘The Visitation of Gloucester in 1828,’ 
Uorleian Society, 1886. While living in 
London Maclean shared with euthusiasm in 
the work of its chief antiquarian societies, 
lie was elected F.S.A. on 16 Dec. 1866, and 
was long a member of the council. At the 
meetings of the Boyal Archmological In- 
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Btitute lie 'was a Sequent atteiidanb, supplied 
articles to tlie journal, and complotod the 

f enorol index to its first twenty-fivo volumes, 
le ■was one oi’ tlie founders of tlie llarleiau 
Society, and co-operated ■witli Dr, Drake and 
Colonel Vivian in editing and annotating 
‘ The Visitation of Cornwall in 1620.’ 

Maclean joined in the foundation of the 
Bristol and Gloucester Archfcological So- 
eioty, contributed many papers to its ‘Trans- 
actions,’ and edited vols. iii-xvi., a silver 
inkstand being presented to him for his sor- 
vioes. Many articles by him ap]peared in 
the publications of the Bo^al Institution of 
Cornwall, the Clifton Antiquarian Club, and 
the Somerset AxchroologicalandNatural His- 
tory Society. 

[Boose and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. i. 333-4, 
ii, 073, 1273; Booeo's Collectanea Cornub. pp. 
623-4 ; Maclean's Trigg Minor, i. 390 ; 
Academy, 18 March 1896, p. 237 i Trans. 
Bristol end Cloucuster Arclimol. Soc. xix. 3, 
168-0 ; Dod’s Pooriigo, 1801.] IV. P. 0. 

MACLEOD, Sib JOHN MAOPHEIU 
SON (1792-1831), Indian civilian, bom at 
Ardarden in Dumbartonshire in 1792, was 
tlio eldest son of Donald Maclcod of St. 
Kilda, colonel in the Madras army, by his 
wife, Diann, daughter of Donald Macdonald 
of Tormoro in Inverness-shire. He was edu- 
cated at Hailoybury aud at the university of 
Edinburgh, and obtained a writershipin the 
Madras civil service on 27 July 1811. On 
7 Jan. 1814 he was appointod second assis- 
tant to the secretory to governmont in the 
several civil departments, and on 8 July was 
promoted to be first assistant. In 1810 he 
was nominated secretary and member of tho 
committeo for revising tho customs laws. 
After a three years’ visit to England ho was 
appointed acting secretary to govornnicnt 
in tho financial and general departmouts on 
27 Juno 1828, aud on 0 July 1824 ho was 
permauonily conrirmed as suoretary. In 
18211 lie bocaiuo Tamil translator to govorn- 
munt, and member of the college board, of 
the board of public instruction, and of tho 
mint committoe. On 14 April 1826 ho was 
nominated Persian translator to government, 
and on 20 Fob. 1827 he became secretary in 
tho revonue and judicial dopartments. On 
16 Jan. 1820 ho was appointod a temporary 
member of the hoard of revenue, and ho 
afterwards was permanently oonflrmed third 
member. Un 22 June 1882 ho received the 
post of oommia.sioner for tho govornment of 
Mysore, and in 1884 he was deputed to 
Hyderabad on special duty by the governor- 
general. Maelc'od’s work in Mysore was of 
especial importance. The province had in 
the previous your been transferred from 


native rule to English auperiutmd^r^T 
task of organisi^ the flnaneialsud uli 
administration fSU largely upon C 
was earned out with ability and 
On 19 Feb. 1836 he hec^e\Tea. 
the Indian law eonimission, and in IR", 
member of the committee for revUmMk 
sy stem of prison ^soiplms throughout iadS 
He returnod to England in JulylssS 
retired from the service in I 84 / klM 
he wns nominated K.O.S.I., sud in 187 ] 
privy counoillor. He died on 1 March IRRi 
at his London residence, 1 Stanhope 8tte t 
Hyde Paik. In 1823 he married 
daughter of William Greig of Thoinhflla; 
the county of Stirling. 

[Times, 31 March 1881 ; DoawoUandMik’i 
Madras Civil Sormnts, 1830; Priosep’s Eecori 
of Services of Civil Servants in the Madras Rs 
sidoncy, 1885.) q ' 

MAOMAHON, JOHN HENRY (1839- 
1000b scholar and divine, born at Dnblia 
in 1829, was son of John MurMhIito j 
barrister. He was educated at EnniaHiy ^ 
and on 1 July 1846 entered Qkinity CoUe’e 
Dublin, as a pensioner; he gmduated Ba! 
in 1862, being senior moderator and gold 
medallist in ethics and logic, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1866, He took holy otdsis in 1858 
and held for some years a cure of souls under 
Dr, Alexander, the present primate of Ii^ 
land, blit retired from parochial work after 
the disestablishment of the Irish church in 
1869. He was subsequently chaplamto the 
lord-lieutenant, and from 1800 to the Moimt- 
joyprison. He died at Dublin on23Mayl9(lft 

MaoMahon was deeply read in Arutode, 
the Christian fathers, and the school)^, 
but was not on original thinker. He con- 
Iributed to Bohn’s ‘ Classical Library’ the 
‘ Metaphysics of Aristotle, liteiMly trous- 
liitod from the Greek, with Notes, Analysis, 
Quostiona, and Index,’ London, 1867, 8va; 
and to Clai'ko’s ‘ Ante-NiconeLibrory’ ‘The 
llofutation of all Heresies by Hippolytus, 
trauslatud,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 8vo. He iras 
also author of ' A Treatise on Metaphysics, 
chiefly in loferonco to Revealed Redi^,’ 
Loudon, 1800, 8vo (an essay similar in scops 
to Maiiaal’s oelobratod ‘ Bompton Leotuies[ ), 
and of ‘Church and State in England; its 
r«b] Origin and Cse,’ London, 1873, 8vo (an 
historloo-irn'islic argument for the maints- 
nance of the estahliwed church), 

[Cat. Duhl. Oitid. ; Times, 24 May 1900; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Information from the legistiar 
of Trinity OoUego, Dublin.] J. M. B. 

McMTJEDO, Sib WILLIAM MONT- 
AGU SCOTT (1819-1894), geuMol, horn 
on 80 May 1810, was son of Lieutenant" 
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'jT^d^cliibnld McMurdo of Lotus, Kirk- 
JudbrigMshire. After passing through Sand- 
tot commissioned as ensign in the 

ill foot on 1 July 1837, and obtained a lieu- 
(.j^noyintha 22nd foot on 6 Jan. 1841. 
Tie raiment wont to India in that year, 
and was stationed at Karachi. It formed 
-art of the force with which Sir Charles 
WsNapier [q. V.] took the field against 
tia amirs of Sind m December 184:J, and 
jlcJiurdo was placed in chaa-ge of the quar- 
teimaster-geneiul’s department. At the 
battle of Meeonee on 17 Feb. 1843 ha killed 
tiiee men, fighting hand to hand, and three 
more in the battle of Hyderabad on 24 March, 
irhsre he was himself severoly wounded. 
Tiro days before, he had been sent with 260 
Foonah horse to reinforce Major Stack's 
column on its march to join Napier, and he 
tived the baggage of the column from cap- 
ture. He was three times mentioned in 
despatches (London Qaeette, 11 April, 9 May, 
end 6 June 1843), and receired the medal 
with two clasps. 

He obtained a company in the 28th foot 
OB 8 July 1848, and was transferred to the 
7dth highlanders on SO Oct.; but ho re- 
mamed at the head of the quarlarmoster- 
generars department in Sind till Decem- 
ber 1847, perfoming the duties ‘ with great 
ability and vast labour' (Napiet^a JAfe, iv. 
394). He took part in the operations against 
thsiiilhnen on the right bank of Iho Indus 
in 1844-6, where ho again distinguished 
himself by his intrepudily (id. iii. 238). 
Napier spoke of him as ‘ on ornament to 
Scotland’ (ii. p. 81), and on 4 Sept. 1844 
lie married Napier’s daughter, Susan Sarah, 
He received a brevet majority on 18 Feb. 
1848. 'When Napier returned to India as 
commander-in-ohiof in 1840, MoMnrdo wont 
with him os aide-de-camp. IIo acted os as- 
sistant adjutanWcnerolfrom November 1849 
fill November 1861 , and took port in the 
operations against the Afridis, including 
the forcing of the Kohat pass, for which he 
Kceived the modal and clasp. In 1860 he 

n ' lished a pamphlet, ' Sir Charles Napier’s 
ion Baggage Corps,’ in reply to Colonel 
Biulton’s comments on NapioPs letter to Sir 
John Hobhouse. 

He became lieutenant-colonel in the army 
on 31 Oct, 1863, and was assistant a^ulont- 
gsnerel at Duhlin from May 1864 to Jannaiy 
1855. On 2 Feh. he was appointed director- 
general of the new land transport corps, and 
was sent to tlie Crimea, with the locM ronlt 
of colonel, to reorganise the transport ser- 
rica This he did with great energy and 
saccass. On one of his demands the secre- 
tary to the treasury, Sir Charles Trevelyan, 


had written, ' Col. McMurdo must limit his 
expenditure.’ McMurdo replied : ‘ When 
ffir Charles Trevelyan limits the war, I will 
limit my expenditure’ (ILlumt, p. 208). 
Before the wav ended, his corps numbered 
seventeen thousand men, with twenty-eight 
thousand horses, mules, &c. lie also took 
over the working of the railway. He was 
made aide-de-camp to the queen and brevet- 
colonel on 11 Dec, 1866, and O.B, on 2 Jan, 
1867, He received the medal with one 
clasp, the Turkish medal, the legion of 
honour (4th class), and Medjidie (4th class). 

After the war the laud transport corps 
was converted into the military train, and 
McMurdo was made colonel-commandant of 
it on 1 April 1867. In 1869 the volunteer 
movement began ; inFebruary 18G0 McMurdo 
was appointed inspector, and in June in- 
spectoiygeneral, of volunleere. He held this 
office till January 18G6, to the great advan- 
tage of the force. It was ‘ a post to which 
he seems to have had a peculiar call, and in. 
which his zeal, faithfulness, and ability have 
been as conspicuous os his gallantry hereto- 
fore in the field’ (Naval and Military 
Oasette, 28 Jan. 1866). On his retirement 
from it ha received a testimonial from volun- 
teer officers. He became colonel of the 
Inns of Court volunteeis on 23 Jan., and of 
the Eugpueer and Hailway volunteer staff 
corps on 0 Feb. 1665, In 1869 be published 
‘ Ififle Volunteers for Field Service : their 
Arms, Equipment, and Administration,’ a 
pamphlet of twenty-seven p^es, giving his 
advice to the commanding offers of corps. 

He commanded a brigade in the Dublin 
district from October 1806 to Februarv 1870, 
and a district in Bengal from May 1870 to 
March 1873, He was promoted major-gene- 
ral on 6 March 1868, lieutenant-gensral on 
10 Feb. 1876, and general on 20 1878, 

He was given the colonelcy of the 69th foot 
in July 1876, wos tranafewed to the 16th 
foot in August 1877, and to the 22nd 
(ChosMre regiment) in June 1888. On 
24 May 1881 he was made K.O.B., and on 
1 July was placed on the retired list, being 
subsequently made G.O.B, lie died at Nice 
on 2 March 1894, Ilia wife survfr ed him, 
with several children. 

[Times, 3 March 1804; Broad Arrov, 
10 March 1804; Kapioi's Life of Sir 0. J, 
Napier ; Napier’s Oonquost of Scinde ; King- 
lake’s War in the Crimea; Hamley's War in 
the Crimea.] E. M, L 

MAITLAND, EDWARD (1824-1897), 
mystical writer, born at Ipswich on 27 Oct. 
1824, was the son of Charles David Mait- 
land, perpetual curate of St. Jomes’s Chapel, 
Brighton; he was the nephew of Ueneral 
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Sir Peregrine Maitland [g. v.l, and brother mol food, and vivisection, nnou tivT — " 
of Biwnlow Maitlana and of Charles jeot he wrote a forcible letter in ti! iv 
Maitland (1816-1866) [q« ▼•] His father miner’ (June 1876), which attract*! 
was a noted preacher, and Edward Mait- most widespread attention to the* 
land was brought up among strict evan- In this same year he first saw the 
gelical ideas, and rigorous theories about of his father, who had then been ten™*'*'' 
original sin and atonement. _ After educa- dead, and ho soon afterwardsrecoimiapft?*’ 
tion at a large private school in Brighton, he ho ' belonged to the order of the mvatic? • 
was admitted as a pensioner at Oaius Oolite, In 1876 Maitland informs us that h 

Cambridge, on 19 April 1843, and graduated q^uirod a new sense, that of • a spbitimi “*'' 
B.A. in 1847. He was destined by his sitiveness,’ by means of which he oteneif''**’ 
family for the pulpit, but was diverted from lations with the ohuinh invisible 
taking orders by doubts as to faith and vooa- spjritual world. He was able to see tt 
tion, and by the feeling that the ohuioh was ^iritnal condition of people. In a state ( 

rather 'o tomb for the preservation of em- mind which must have approximated to tht 

balmed doctrines ’ than a living organism, of William Blake, he tells us that he saw 
In his perplexity he got leave of absence upon one occasion the soul of a tree H ■ 
from his home for a year, and left England, could also, ho assevorated, recall the memorv 
He went in 1840 to California, became one of some of his past lives. He was toU 
of the baud of ‘ forty-niners,’ and remained through a sousitive that these had been 
abroad, on the shores of the Pacific, mainly many, that he had lived in trees and ani- 
in America and Australia, where ho become mals, and that he had been a prince. He 
a commissioner of crown lands, until the one ‘ romembered ’ a life lived in anemnt Thebes- 
year of absenco had grown into nine. He he believed that he had been Marcus Aute^ 
mai-ried in Australia, but was left a widower line and St, John the Evangelist (hence the 
with one son tiftor a year of wedlock, mention of boiling oil was inexpressibly pain- 

Retui-ning to England at the end of 1857 ful to him). St, John, he believed, was are- 
he devoted himself to literature, with tho incarnation of the prophet Daniel, 
dominant aim of ‘so developing lie intui- In 1881, before a highly fashionable andi- 
tional faculty os to find the solution of all enoe, he gave a series of lectures upon his 
piobleme having their basis in man’s spiri- new or, oe he affirmed, revived ssoteric creed- 
lual nature, with a view to the formulation these lectures formed the groundwork of his 
of a perfect system of thought and rule of ‘ revelation,’ in which Anna Kingeford col- 
life.’ Many of the vicissitudes of his life, lahoraled, ‘ The Perfect Way; or, theKnd- 
both physical and mental,^ were recorded ing of Christ,’ 1882 (revised 1887 and 1890), 
with hut little distortion in his romance By publishing this in his own name he 
called ‘ The Pilgrim and the Shrine. Prom admits that he cut himself off from his old 
the Life and Correspondence of Herbert friendships and all his literary and social 
AinsUe, B.A. Cantab.j’ which was published ambitious. A striking paralld is afforded 
in 1867^ and warmly acclaimed by thought- by the later life of Laurence Oliphant [q.v.l, 
ful critics. It was followed by a romance with whom Maitland had a good ded in 
called ‘ The Higher Law ’ (1869), which re- common, though he was constrained to ev- 
proseuts tho escape of a youth from the press dissent from the spii-itualistio theoiies 
trommels, no longer of orthodox religion, embodied in ‘ Sympneumata.’ 
hut of traditional morals, Maitland became Maitland joined the Theosopliicol Society 
a fi^re in society, and was ajiprociatod about 1883, out the vagaries of Madame Bla- 
highly by Lord Houghton and Sir Praucis vatsky soon compelled him to secede from 
IlasUngs Doyle, Ho began to write in the the ‘ Loudon Lodge,’ and in May 1864, in 
‘Spectator’ and ‘Examiner,’ and did some collaboration with Mrs. ]Iingsford,hefounied 
reviewing fox the ‘Athenmum’ from 1870 the Hermetic Society, of mystic rather thou 
onwards. His book ‘ By and By ; on Histo- occult character, claiming no abnormal 
ricol Bomauce of the Future ’ (1878) led to powers, and ‘ depending for guidance upon 
his making the acquaintance of Anna Sings- no Mahatmas.’ In 1886, with some help 
ford [q. V.], whom he visited at her bus- from ‘ Anna,’ he rendered into English tlie 
bond’s vioai-nge of Atohom, in Shropshire, in ‘ Minerva Mundi ’ and other hermetic writings 
Pehruaiy 1874, In conjunction with her of Hermes Trismogistus. In 1866 he and 
he produced anonymously, in 1876, ‘The Mrs. Eingsford visited Madame Blavatsly at 
ICeys of the Oruods.’ At the close of 1874 Ostend, but refused to be inveigled back into 
his mother died at Brighton, and Maitland the theosophical fold. After the death ol 
accompanied Mrs. Kingsford to Paris. He Anna Kingsford, in Pehruary 1888 , Maitland 
joinod her crusade against materialism, oni- lived alone at 1 Thurloe Square Studios, Lon- 
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I j where he professed to receive continual scholar, was descended from an old Wolden- 
r ikmuiation ’from his former collaborator, sian family originally settled at Mtoindol in 
Itencelbrth he devoted his main energies to Provence, but dispersed by religious peirseou- 
rffilabotate record of their singular partner- tion in 1714. One branch fled to Oeneva ; 
Uii) and co-operation, though he_ still found here Malan was born on 22 A.pril 1812, his 
S to do a certain amount of journalistic parents being Dr. Cdsar Henri Abraham 
ffort and m November 1891, in response to Malan, a noted protpslant divine, and Salome 
intimations, he founded the Esoteric Georgette Jeanne Sohbnberger, a Swiss. His 
ihristian Union. His later works were early education was given by his father, 
‘Clothed with the Sun, being the Hook of under whom he gained a conversational 
tlie flluiomations of Anna (Bonus) Kings- knowledge, not only of German, Spanish, 
forf'1889j ‘The New Gospel of Interpreta- and Italian, but also, at an early age, of 
,ji 5 il 892 ; and' AnnaKingeford. Her Life, Latin. He had also begun English, Heorew, 
letteiB, Diary, and Work. By hor Oollabo- Arabic, and Sanskrit. In 1830 he went to 
«t(K • ’• • Supplement of Post-mor- Scotland as tutor to the family of tho Mar- 

teB Communicationa/2 vols. 1890. After quia of Tweeddale. In 1838 he matriculated 
the conclusion of this last, which ho regarded at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where here- 
^l,ij„ 2 M 7 m)»opas,MaitIand’a physical and sided till 1837, having meantime (1834) 
Beatttl feline was remarkahly rapid. In married Maiy, daughter of John Mortloclt, 
lS 96 he went to reside with Colonel Ourrie whose acquamlance he had made in Geneva. 
jtThe Warders, Tonbridge, and he lost the In 1884 he gained the Boden (Sanskrit) 
power of speech some months before his soholarship, and in 1837 he won the Pusey 
death, on 2 Oct. 1897. He was buried in and EUerton (Hebrew^ scholarship, and gro- 
Tonbridge cemetery on C Oct. By hie wife duated (Class II) in bterie humaniorea. 
lather, who died in Australia, he left a son, In the some year (1887) Malan accepted 
a aurgeon-major in the Bombay medical ser- the post of classical lecturer at Bishop’s Col- 
^ _ lege, Calcutta, which he reached iu 1838. 

piiysioally, Maitland was a giant, and his Ue took Anglican deacon’s orders in the 
BOtal and inteUeotual gifts ware of a very same year j and in the following year, be- 
high order. A pure and flexible prose style coming secretary to the Asiatic Bocioly of 
lends a charm to all his writings, of which Bengal, gained the intimate friendship of 
it is sod to reflect that so little will survive, the remarkable scholar Csoma Korusi, nom 
The motto of hie later life was ‘An honest whom he learned Tibetan. Besides gaining 
god's tbe noblest work of man,’ and in his a Imowledge of several Indian vernaculars, 
strenuous endeavours to construct on honest he also advanced in Chinese. Leaving India 
deity (with some aid from the Bible, tho on account of failing health in January 1810, 
lacred books of tho East and Hermes Trie- he arrived in England in the following Sep- 
negistuB, and also From Emerson, Carlyle, temher. In 1842, after further travels in 
Tu&er's ‘Light of Nature,' Elephas Levi, Egypt and in PaJeatine, he accepted a curacy 
and Anna Kmgsford, but mainly out of his at Alvcrstoke, Hampshire, taking M.A. 
own inner consoiousnoBs), he gradually he- (andjoiningBsHlolOollege) and also priest’s 
came to all appearance completely dis- orders iu 1843. His flrst wife having died 
tnmgkt. in 1840, Malan married in 1848 Caroline 

Good portraits of Maitland are reproduced Selina, daughter of the Bev. 0. M. Mount, 
in ‘light,’ ‘Borderland,’ and tho ‘Life of After a year (1844-B) as perpetual curate of 
Anna KingBford.’ He had a large domed Crowoombe, Melon accepted the living of 
head, with a somewhat massive cost of fea- Broodwindsor, iDoreet, which he held till 
tmes, his face suggesting at the same time 1886, In 1849-60 he made a long tour in 
intellectuality and will-power. southern Em-ope, Asia Minor, Mesopotsmia, 

[Moat of Maitland’s works aro replete with and Armenia, iHustrating this, like all his 
aatobiographicol detail, more particularly ‘ Tbe travels, hy excellent sketches, some of which 
KIgrim and the Shrine' and ‘Anno Kingsford,' have Ijeen published. In 1866-0 Malan |8 
wm is an .autobiograMiy as much as it is a Chinese learning came into notice by his 
•Lifa.' See also Venn’s Biogt. History of Caius publication of two works on controversies of 
College, ii. 261 ; Giaduati Oantahr, ; Academy, the time : (1) ‘ On the tronelation of tho word 
l(Oot.l897; Athenseum, 16 Oct, 1897 ; Light, " Qod" in Chinese ’(‘Who is God in China P’ 
16 Get. 1897 (portrait); Borderland, ii. 883 London, 1866) ; (2) ‘ The Threefold San-tze 

“• King or Triliteral Classic , . . translated 
l^LAN, OESAR JEAN SALOMON, . . , with notes, ’London, 186^ with reference 
calling himself later SoPOHOif OiEBA.it Malai? to the alleged Ohiistianity of the rebel chief 
(1813-1894), oriental linguist and biblical Tae-ping Wang. During the next twenty 
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years Malan -was mucli occupied with theo- 
logical controversy, but publiwed meanwhile 
some of his most valuable work illustrative 
of the Ohristian East, especially translations 
from the Syriac^ Ooptie, Ethiopio, Armenian, 
and Q-eorgian literatures. In 1872 he mado 
a sudden and highly characteristic visit to 
the Crimea, Georgia (whore he was the guest 
of Bishop Gabriel and preached in Geoi'gian 
at the cathedral of Kutais), and Armenia. 

In 1881 Malan joined in the onslaught 
made by John William Burgon [q.v.Suppl.] 
on the revised version of the New Testament, 
contributing to his articles, and himself 
publishing a new version of Matthew i-vi, 
with an appendix giving the Lord’s Prayer 
in seventy-one languages. This he followed 
up in 1882 by a work directed against the 
Greek text of Era. Weateott and Hort, which, 
however, produced no lasting impression. 
Shortly before leaving Broadwindsor (1886) 
he presented his great library, some four thou- 
sand volumes, to various institutions, Csoma’s 
books and manuscripts being appropriately 
given to the Hungarian Academy of lienees, 
the patristic collections to Xoble Library, 
and the rest to the Indian Institute, Oxford. 
After his retirement Malan lived at Bourne- 
mouth till his death, which hap])encd there 
on 26 Nov. 189<t ; he was buried in Bourne- 
mouth oomotery. During his last years his 
chief literary employment was the com- 
pilation of his ‘ Eotoe on Proverbs '(3 vols. 
published 1889, 1892-3), a huge work in 
which, taking the Salomonio text as a basis, 
he illustrated it hy parallels from the vast 
range of his reading in nou-Ghristiau oriental 
literature. 

In practical knowledge of oriental lan- 
guages Malau had certainly no equal in 
England, and probably nono in the world ; 
yet he was scarcely perhaps an orientalist in 
tho sciontifle sense of tho term, Ilis publi- 
cations wore all (save ono on drawing and 
two on ornithology) of an ecclosiostical 
nature, while even on bibllrnl ground his 
ultro-consorvatism is seon in his opposition 
to modern progressive Ilohrow criticism, 
quite aualogouB to his position above de- 
scribed, regarding New Testament research. 
The biography published by his son illustrates 
both his ability in drawing and his great skill 
in oriental calligraphy. Against tho lattor we 
must set his hopeless and wholly unpractical 
aversion to oriental translitoration. In botany 
and ornithology he had advanced beyond tho 
amateur stage, and in manual arts such as 
fly-fishing, bookbinding, and a performer’s 
Imowladgo of the construction of musical 
instruments ho was also profleiont. Of his 
nameroua publications (over fifty) the 


following, besides those aheadT^Iii^irT 
ere the chief: 1 . ‘The Gosnel 
St. John, translated from tl^ elemdf 
versions, except the Latiu . . 

London 186i 2 ‘ Meditatirro^i 

Lord’s Passion . . . from the Armeninn^® 
don, 1863, 8 . ‘History of 

Church,’ translated from the rSI 
Joaselian, London, 1868. 4 <:Ufe ““ 

S. Gregory the Illuminator , . . 
Armenian,’ 1868 . 6 . ‘Liturgy of the Ort£ 
dox Armenian Church,’ translated. Lond™ 

1870. 6 . ‘ Conflicts of the Holy Apofe’ 

Epistle of 8 , Dionysius from Ethimic MSS '■ 
and tho Assumption of S. John from tk 
Armenian,’ London, 1871. 7. ' Misawo tk 
J apanese Girl, translated from the JaBanesui ’ 

1871. 8 . ‘ The Divine Liturgy of 8 ^ 

. . from a Coptic MS.,’ London, 1870 “ 

0. ‘The Coptic Calendar from an AwW 
MS.,’ London, 1873. 10 . ‘History 7ft! 
Copts . . . from the Arabic of . . . ElMaa- 
rizi,* London, 1873, 11 . ‘TheDivinsEiil 
Xdytoo ... of S. Gregory , . , from a Contie 
MH,’ London, 1876. 12 . ‘The Boon 

Adam and Eye . . . from the Ethiopio,’ Lon- 
don, 1882. ^ ' 

[Solomon Cmsar Malan ... by his eldest SlI^ 
viving son, liev. A. N. Malan, London, 1897' 
rovimv in AthonEeum, 12 Feb. 1898 ; obitiuy 
notice by Prof. Maodonoll in Jouinel B, Asiatic 
Soo. 18B6.] O.B, 

MALOOLM,Sin GEORGE (1818-1897), 
gonoral, born at Bombay on 10 Sept. IMS, 
was the only sou of David Malcolm, a Bom- 
bay morebant, who was the brother of Ad- 
miral Sir PuilenOT and General Sir John 
Malcolm [q. v.] lie was commisaioned as 
ensign in the E.l.C. service on 10 June 
1836, and was posted to the 1 st Bombay 
native infantry on 18 J uly 1837. He served 
in the Afghan war of 1839 as deputy-assis- 
tant commissary-general and baggagemaster 
with the Bombay division, and was present 
at tho capture of Ghazni and occupation of 
Kabul, In August 1840, at the bead of a 
detadimout of Siud horse, he joined the 
foi'co sent under Major Olibhorn to relieve 
Kahan in Baluchistan, took part in the at- 
tempt to force the Nafusk pass, and was 
mentioned in despatches for his gallantry, 
llo was also engaged in the operations 
against Nusseer Khan and the Brahoes and 
the oapturo of their camp near Kanda on 
1 Deo. He received tlie medal. 

He became lieutenant on 31 Aug, 1840. 
Ho served under Colonel John Jacob [q.v.] 
during the subjugation of Sind, and was pie- 
sept at the battle of Shadadpur and the cap- 
ture of Shahpur, In the second Sikh war 
ho commanded the 2nd Sind horse, end was 
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at the siege of Multan and the battle 
He was mentioned in despatches 
lulin 'Gasette, 19 April 1849), raeai-red 
ttamedol, ond on becoming cajptam m hia 
“Lent (1st Bomboy native infantry) ha 
(tiven a brevet majority on 23 June 
jy 9 “ He became lieutenant-colonel on 
tioTi 1854* 

” He served in the Persian wor of 1866-7, 
..Commanded a small field force during 
jij Indian mutiny. On 29 Nov. 1867 he 
stormed the fortified village of Halgalli. 
He toot possession ofShorapur on 9 Peb. 
SoS and on 3 June he captured the fort of 
Wand, the strongest in the South Maratha 
country. Ho was mentioned in despatches, 
leceived the medal, and was made O.B. on 
^ifereh 1869. Ha became colonel in the 
Jimv on 30 Aug. 1860, and mi^|oi>-general on 
13 Dee. 1867. to the expedition to Abys- 
jiniain 1888 he commanded the second divi- 
lion, which guarded the line of communica- 
tions. He was included in the vote of 
tiinks of parliament, was made K.C.B. on 
UAug. 1808, and received the medal. Ha 
WH promoted lieutenant-general on 39 May 
ISrS, and general on 1 Oct. 1877, and was 
diced on the unemployed supernumerary 
k on 1 July 1881. He received tho G.O.B. 
on 39 May 1880. 

He died at Leamington on 6 April 1897. 
On 19 Oct. 1863 he married mlhelmina 
Gliarlotte, youngest daughter of the Bev. 
Henry Alright Hughes. _ Sho survived him. 
In 1868 he printed for private circulation at 
Hnrnriii ‘Bemarhs on the Indian Army’ 
(eighteen pws), in which he dwelt on toe 
wgsrof lujine on European troops and of 
neglscting and discrediting toe native army, 
asM been tho tendency since the mutiny. 

[Times, 7 April 1897 ; Stocquolsr's Memorials 
of Afghanistan, pp. 11^21; Malleson'e Indian 
Mofiny, lii. 126, &c. ; Burke’s Landed Q-ontry ; 
Offlmni Becoid of the Expedition to Abyssinia.] 

B. M. L. 


MALLESOH, aEOB,GB BETJOB (1826- 
1898), colonel and military writer, born in 
London on 8 May 1826, woe second son of 
John Malleson of 'Wimbledon, by Lucy 
(Nesbitt), whose father was colonial secre- 
tsiy in the Bahamas. He was educated at 
Wimbledon and at ’Winchester College, 
where he became on ardent orioketer. 
Thtoiwb Colonel Ullphant, a director of toe 
East &dia Company, he was given a direct 
oommission ae ensign on 11 June 1842, 
and was posted to the 66th Bengal native 
infantry on 20 Sept. He obtained a lieu- 
tenancy in toe 83rd B,N.I. on 28 Sept. 
1847. He was appointed to the commis- 
sariat department on SO Hov. 1862, and 


served in toe second Burmese war, which 
resulted in the annexation of the lower pro- 
vince in 1863. On 26 March 1866 he was 
appointed an assistant military auditor-gene- 
ral, and he was engaged with accounts at 
Calcutta during the mutiny. He wrote 
‘The Mutiny of the Bengal Army,’ which 
was published anonymously in 1867, and 
was known as ‘the red pamphlet.' In this 
he pointed to Lord Bolhousie’s administro- 
tiou, and especially the annexation of Oudh, 
as mainly responsible for the revolt. 

He was promoted captain on 16 Aug. 
1861, major in toe Bengal staff corps on 
18 Beh. 1863, lieutenant-colonel on 11 June 
1868, and colonel in too army on 11 June 
1873. He was appointed a sanitary com- 
missioner for Bengal in 1866, and controller 
of the military finance department in 1868. 
to 1869 he was chosen by Lord Mayo to be 
the guardian of the young Maharajah of 
: Mysore; he held this post till 1 April 1877, 
when he retired on full pay. lie had been 
made G.S.I. on 31 May 1872. 

He had been a frequent contributor to toe 
‘ Calcutta Beviow ’ since 1867, and was also 
a correspondent of tbe ‘ Times.’ After his 
retiroment bo devoted himself to literature, 
dealing cbiofly with military history, espe- 
cially Indian, He had a broad grasp, gieat 
industry, a vigorous and picturesque style, 
but was apt to be a strong partisan, lie did 
much to draw attention to Buesian progress 
in Central Asia, and its dangers to British 
rule in India. He died at 37 West Crom- 
well Boad, London, on 1 March 1898. In 
1866 he married Marion Charlotte, only 
daughter of George Wynj^ard Battye of toe 
Bengal civil service, and sister of ttoee ^s- 
tinguisbed soldiers, Qnintin, Wigrom, and 
Bredei'ick Battye, idl of the Guides, and all 
killed in action. She survived her husband, 
and on 14 June 1899 received a civil-list 
pension of lOOf. in recognition of bis emi- 
nence ns on Indian and military historian. 

He was author of the following works : 
1. ‘ IliB Mutiny of the Bengal Army,’ 1867, 
3 pts, 8vo, 2, ‘ History or the Branch in 
India,’ 1868, 8vo. S. ‘Becreations of an 
Indian Official’ (biographical articles on 
Anglo-IndianB, &o., reprinted from periodi- 
cal^, 1873, 8vo. 4. ‘ Studios from Genoese 
History,’ 1876, 8vo. 6. ‘ Historical Sketch 
of the Native Slates of India, | 1876, 8vo. 
6. ' Essays and Lectures on Indian Histori- 
cal Sul(jeots,’ 1876, 8vo._ 7. ‘ Binol Btenoh 
Struggles in India and in the Indian Seas,’ 
1878, 8vo. 8. * History of the Indian Mu- 
tiny (in continuation of vols. i. and ii. of 
Kaye’s ‘ Sepoy War’), 1878-80, 3 vole. 8vo. 
9, ‘History of Afghanistan,’^ 1879, 8vo. 
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10. ‘ Herat, the Garden and Granary of 
Central Asia,’ 1 880, 8vo. 11. ‘ The Founders 
of the Indian Empire! Lord Clive,’ 188i, 8vo. 
12. ‘ The Decisive Battles of India,’ 18^, 
8vo. IS. ‘ Captain Musaflr’s Hambies in 
Alpine Lands,’ 1883, 8vo. 14. ' Tho Battle- 
fields of Germany,’ 1884, 8vo. 16. 'Loii- 
don’ (senes of military biographies), 1884, 
8vo. 16. ‘Prince Eugene of Savoy’ (same 
ser.), 1888, 8vo. 17. ‘The Eiisso- Afghan 
Question and the Invasion of India,’ 1886, 
8vo. 18. Ambushes and Surprises,’ 1885, 
8vo. 19. 'Prince Mettornich’ (Statesmen 
ser.), 1888, 8vo. 20. ‘Wellesley' (same 
ser.), 1889, 8vo. 21-2. ‘ Alcbor ’ and ‘ Du- 
pleix’ (Eulers of India ser.), 1890, 8vo. 
23. ‘Eefounding of the German Enmire,’ 
1893, 8vo. 24. ‘Warren Hastinas,’ 1894, 
8vo. 26. ‘ The Lakes and Rivers of Austria, 
Bavaria, and Hungary,’ 1897, 8vo. 

[Times, 2 Katch 1898 ; E. I. Eogistors ; AUi- 
bonp’s Dictionary, supplomant; private infor- 
mation.] B. M. L. 

MAHGLBS, BOSS DONNELLY (1801- 
1877), chairman of the East India Com- 
pany, horn in 1801, was the son of James 
Mangles (d. September 1838) of Woodbridge, 
near Guildford, by his wife Mary, youngest 
daughter of John Hughes of Guildford, Ilo 
was named after Admiral Sit Boss Donnelly 

S j. V. Suppl,], on whose ship his relative, 
amoB Mangles [q, v.], first served. He was 
educated at Eton and tho East India Com- 
pany’s College at Haileyhury. On 80 April 
1819 he entered the Bengal civil service as a 
writer. He arrived in India in tho follow- 
ing year, and on 28 Sept, 1831 he was ap- 

S ' id assistant to the secretary to the 
of commissioners for the coded and 
conquered piovmces. In 1822 he was acting 
colluctor ot government customs and town 
duties at Earulchabad, and on 12 Juno 1833 
ho was nominated assistant to the secretary 
to tho board of revenue for tho Lower Pro- 
vinces and acting commissioner of tho 
Simdarhans. Un 20 Aug. 1836, during the 
first Burmese war, he became seorotaiy to 
the commissioner of Pegu and Ava. On 
21 April 1836 he was appointed deputy- 
secretary in the judicial and territorial de- 
portments, After a visit to England ex- 
tending from A.pnl 1828 to November 1831, 
he became ou 6 Deo. officiating junior secre- 
tary to the sadr board of revenue. On 
3 April 1832 he was nominated deputy- 
secretary in the general department; on 
22 Peh, 1833 magistrate and collector of 
XlpperaU; on 1 July magistrate and col- 
lector of ouBloms and land revonito at 
Chittagong ; and on 4 Nov. magistrate and 


collector of Agra. On 13 MavIiSTtr 
placed m the important postofMcret^f 
the government of Bengal in the 
and revenue deparimonts. This offina T 
continued to hold until his fina] ^ 
Engird early in 1839. It was 
peoial authority, because, during tho absent 
of the governor-general, George Eden 
of Auckland [q. v.], who wmsIsS^S 
cor^nce with custom, Ueuteuaut-BOTerm, 
of Bengal, the administration aS 
of the province fell almost entirely into the 
hands of the seorelary. So mat ™ 
Mangles 8 influence, that the natives used to 
say that there were over them threeEnehsh 
lords— ‘Lord Oolyin [see JoHir Etjbeu, 
OoLViNj, Lord Auolihiud, and Lord » 
On 28 May 1838 he also filled the poqtioi 
of temporary member of the sadr board of 
revenue. 

On his return to England he turned hU 
attention to politics, and at the general elec- 
tion of 1841 be was returned to paTlinm.n t 
on 1 July in the liberal inteieat for Qudd- 
ford, a borough which his father hadterae- 
Boiitod from 1831 till 1837. This seat he 
retained until 1868, He gained a high re- 
putation in parliament as an authority on 
India matters. lie was elected a director 
of the East India Company on 14 April 
1847, and filled the post of chairmen in 
1857-8, when he was succeeded by Sir Fre- 
derick Currie [q. v.], the Inst ob^man of 
the company. Mangles retired fiiom parlia- 
ment on bis appointment, on 21 Sept, 1868, 
as o member of the council of India. This 
office he hold until 1874, when he resigned 
his seat on account of advancing age. He 
died in London at 28 Montagu Street, 
Montagu Square, on 16 Ang. 1877. to 
16 Fob. 1830 ho married Harriet, third 
daughter of Qeoiwe Newoome of Fpper 
Wimpolo Street. By her he had iasne. Bia 
eon. Boss Mangles, obtained the Victoria 
Cross for gallant conduct near Arrah in 
1857 during the Indian mutiny. 

Mangles was the author of: 1. * A Brief 
Vindication of the East India Company’s 
Government of Bengal from the Attacks of 
Messrs. [Bohort] Biokards and [John] Oraw- 
fiird’ [q. V.], London, 1830, 8vo, 2. ‘Chris- 
tian Beasoiis of a Member of the Chmoh of 
England for being a Beformer,’ London, 
1840, 8vo. He contributed several artidea 
on Indian afiairs to the ‘Edinburgh He- 
view.' 


[Illustrated London News, 9 Oct. 1868 (with 
portrait); Times, 21 Aug. 1877; Ann, Beg. 
1877, ii. 160 ; Dodwoll and Miles’s Bengal CW 
Servauls, 1839 ; Toinpla's Men and Events of 
my Time in India, 1882, p. 412.] E. I. 0. 
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AHNE (1807-187^, mis- 
wBanMiis -writer, eldest child of William 
niaManniog (1778-1859), insurance broker 
f Lloyd’s, London, and granddaughter of 
T.ffles Manning, unitavianminiater of Exeter, 
Sn in London on 17 Feb. 1807. Her 
^her -was .loan "Whatmore, daughter of 
riaderidc Gibson, jn-incipal sm-voyor of the 
imdonDooks, cousin, -ward, andhoir-at-law 
^^erles Lamb’s ‘most consistent living 

* 1_1 TlAllf.AnAfla ’ .ToRA-nK PaiftA 


Jam Oke manning Lq,r.jw«s ner orocaer; 
James Manning, seqeant-at-law [q.v.], her 
aiifils; Sir william Montague Manning 
(1811-1896), attorney-general, and judge of 
thesupreme court of Ne-w South Woles, joint 
author of Neville and Manning’s ‘Beports in 
Court of Queen’s Bench,’ 3 vols., 1834, -was 
hat first cousin. 

Anne was educated by her mother, on 
accompliMied scholar. The associations of 
Old (Siolsea, -whither the family removed 
faim Brunswick Square when she was eight, 
aroused her interest in history. She acquired 
ahnowledge of several foreign languages, had 
ataste for science, and obtained a gold medal 


of the Eoyal A cadent of Arts for a copy 
of Murillo’s ‘Flower Girl.’ The Manninm 
moved into John Galt's house when he loft 


Her first book, ‘ A Sister's Gift : Oonver- 
aetions on Sacred Subjects,’ London, 1820, 
Itoo, -written for tho brothers and sisters 
whom she taught, and published on her own 
account, realised a potit of 60f. The next, 
‘Stoiies from tho History of Italy,’ London, 
1831, 8vo, was the only one pnblislied under 
her own name. ‘ Village BeUes,’ her first 
story (3 vols., 1888, 8vo; _2nd edit. 1859), 
was written ot Norbuiy Priory, near Mickle- 
ham, which was the Mannmgs’ home for 
aeveu years. 

' The Maiden and Married Life of Mis- 
tress Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Mil- 
ton,’ told in diary form, first appeared in 
'Shame’s Magazine’ in 1849, and brought 
Miss Manning considerable notice. She was 
hno-wn thenceforward as ‘ the author of M!ary 
FoweU.’ The tale was reprinted 1849, 1865 
(3rd edit.), 18GG, 1874, and with a smuel, 
‘Dehorah’s Diary,’ 1869 and 1800. Even 
more successful was ‘ The Household of Sir 
Thomas More,’ whioh appeared in the same 
magazine, and was republished 1800, 1870, 
and 1887. Of both these stories (of which 
French and German translations aEo ap- 
peared), and of ‘ Oheny and Violet, a Tale of 
the Plague/ handsome editions, illustrated by 
Messrs. .Tellicoe and Boilton, and -with intro- 
duotions by tho Bev. W. II. Hutton, were 
Ton. ixii.— SUP, 


issued 1897, 1896, and 1896 respectively. 
An attack was made (‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
vol. lii., July 1866, p. 104) upon them as 
‘ spurious antiques,’ and the public was 
serinuely warned not to accept them as au- 
thentic diaries. They were of course in- 
tended as fiction. Both Archbishop Tait 
and Cardinal Manning spoke in high terms of 
their historical accuracy. 

About 1860 Miss Manning settEd at Bei- 
gate HiU, and remained -^ore until near 
her death at her sisters’ house at Tunbridge 
Wells on 14 Sept. 1879. She was buried 
with her parents in Mickleham duirchyard, 
near Dorking. 

A most prolific writer, Miss Manning was 
at her best in her historical tales of the 
sixteenth century. All her books evince ex- 
tensive reading, and some of them perhaps a 
gentle pedantry. Her ‘Family Pictures’ 
and ‘ Passages m an Authoress’s Life ’ con- 
tain interesting autobiographical leminis- 
cences. 

Other works by her, all published at Lou- 
don, are: I. ‘Queen Philippa’s Golden Buie,’ 
1861, 8vo. 2. ‘The Drawing-room Table 
Book,’ 1862, 4to. S. ' Tho Colloquies of 
Edward Osborne, OitEen and Clothworker,’ 
1862, 1868, 1860 ; 4th ed. 1900, 8vo. 4. ‘ Tho 
Ih’ovooations of Madame Paliasy,’ 1863; 3rd 
ed. 1880, 8vo. 6. ‘Cherry and Violet, a 
Tale of the Great Plague,’ 1863, 8to ; 2nd 
ed, 1870. 0. ‘Jack and the Tanner of 

Wymondhom,’ 1864, 8vo. 7. 'Ohronieles 
of Merry England,’ 1864, 8vo, 8. ‘ Claude 
the Oolporteur/ 1864, 8vo. 0. ‘The Hill 
Side; Illustrations of some of the sinmleat 
Terms used in Logic,’ 1864, 8vo, 10. ‘ Some 
Account of Mrs. Olarinda SiimEhart,' 1886, 
8vo. 11, ‘ Stories from the HEtory of the 
Caliph Horoun A1 Baschld,’ 1866, 8vo. 12, 
‘ A Sabbath at Home,' 1866, 8vo. 13. ‘ The 
Old OhelseaBun House,’ 1866, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 
1800, Svo; 3rd ed, 1809, 8vo. 14. ‘The 
Week of Darlcness ; a short Manual for the 
Use and Comfort of Mourners/ 1866, 12mo, 
15. ‘ Tasso and Leonora : the Commentaries 
of SsT Pantnleone dedi Gamhacorti/ 1866, 
8to. 16. ‘The Good Old Times: a 'Talo of 
Auvergne,’ 2nd ed, 1867, Svo. 17. ‘Lives 
of Good Servants,’ 1867, Svo. 18. ‘Helen 
and Olga : a Bnssian Story,’ 1867, Svo. 19. 
' The Year Nine : a Tale of the Tyrol,’ 1868, 
Svo. 20. ‘The Ladies of Bever Hollow,' 

1868, Bvo. 21, ‘Poplar House Academy,’ 

1869, Bvo, 2 vols. 22, ‘Autohiograply of 
Valentine Duval,’ translated, 1860, l2mo. 
28. ‘The Day of Small Things,’ 1860, Svo. 
24, ‘ Town and Forest,’ 1860, Svo. 26. ‘ The 
Cottage History of England,’ 1861, 12mo. 
26, * Family Pictures,’ 1861, Svo. 27. ' Ohro- 
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nioleofEtheined/lSOl.Svo. 28. ‘ANoblo 
Purpose Nobly Won ’ (Joan of Arc), 186^, 
8vo; 2nd ed. 1862; 3rd ed. 1870, 8vo. 29. 
‘Meadowl6igb,’1863,8vo. SO. ‘ ThoDuchoss 
of Trajetto,’ 1803, 8vo. 31. ' An Ini evriipt ed 
Wedding,’ 1864, 8vo. 32. ‘Belforest,’180r,, 
8vo. 83. ‘Selvaggio: a Tale of Italian 
Country Life,’ Edinburgh, 180S, 8vo. 34. 
‘Miss Biddy Probisher,’ 1866, 8vo. 36. 
‘ The Lincolnshire Tragedy : Passages in the 
Life of the Paira Goapollar, Mistress Anne 
Askewe, recounted by Nicholas Moldwarp,’ 
1866, 8vo. 36. * The Masque at Ludlow and 
other Romanesques,’ 1866, 8vo. 37. ‘Jacques 
Bonneval,’ 1868, 16mo. 38. ‘The Spanish 
Barher,’ 1869, 8vo. 39. ‘ One Trip More,’ 
1870, 8vo. 40. ‘Compton Friars,’ 1872, 
8vo. 41. ‘The Lady of Limited Income,’ 
1872, 8yo. 42. ‘Monk’s Norton,’ 1874, 8vo. 
43. ‘ Heroes of the Dasort : the Story of tlxe 
Lives of Moffat and Livingstone,’ 1876, 8vo; 
2nd ed. 1886, 8vo. 44. ‘An Idyll of the 
Alps,’ 1876, 8vo. 

From 1868 to 1876 Mias Manning con- 
tributed regularly artiolas, verso, and storios 
to Dr. Whitt amore’s magazine, ‘ Golden 
Ilours,’ in which the following serials by her, 
apparently never republished, appeared: 
‘ Madame Prosni and Madame Bleay : a Story 
of the Siege of LaRoeholle,’ 1868; ‘ Rosita,’ 
1869; ‘ On the Grand Tour,’ 1870; ‘Ootavia 
Solora,’ 1871 ; ‘ Illusions Bispolloa,’ 1871, 

[Passages in an Anlhoross'a Life in Qoldon 
Hours, January to May 1872 ; Woman Novelists 
of Qneon Victoria’s Roign, article by Oluirlotto 
Mary Yongo; EngUshwoman's Baview, Eobruary 
1880, notes by lius. Batty; Notes and Queries, 
8th ser. viii. 10; Athonmum, 80 Nov. 1878; 
private information.] 0. P. S. 

MANUCHE or MANUOOI, COSMO 
(^. 1662), dramatist, of Italian origin, pro- 
bably belonged to the Florentine family of 
Mannuoci, some members of which were in 
the service of the Medici (cf. CROiiiiA.TiAKi!A, 
Diziomrio StoHoo-Blaaomco, ii. 66; Ape- 
AiOLLO, Marrietta ds’ Biaei, od. Passerlni, ii. 
682-8), In 1687 one Giacopo Manucoi was 
among the agents in Italy who wore in cor- 
respondence with the English foreign oilice 
{Matfleld Papers, iii. 202). Cosmo was 
doubtless related to Francosco Manncci, who 
was at one time in the domestic service of 
Edward Wotton, first baron Wotton [q. v.], 
and from 1624 in that of Edward Conway, 
first viscount Conway (of. Chi, State Papers, 
Dorn. 1623-6, pp. 263, 288, 426, 434 ; 1628-9, 
p. 348). IIo seems to have himself joined 
the household of James Compton, third earl 
of Northampton, who encouraged his lite- 
rary tastes and ambitions. During the civil 
wars he joined the royalists and obtainod 


commissions in the king’s armv’^TTI^ 
and major of foot. He commoidy 
himself as Major Cosmo Manuche 
continuously to the end of the waHn^ 
land, and then joined the royalists r 

1.. a, to EprfteSi 

a livelihood by ‘boarding aeholats’Tj 
siting plys’ most of which he dedicated 
to Lord Northampton. IEb povertv^. 
great. In his neeA he did notTfilfe 
service of the Protector. On 4 Junelt^ 

he sent, through Secretary Tlmrloe, a petition 
on; TTV PW o" 

201., which he claimed to he the balance of 
an account due to him for 'makinB di 
ooveries of the disturbers of our present 
happy government ’ ( Cal. State Paperl Dom 
1656-0, p. 348). At the time of the 
storntion lie represented to adherents of 
Ciiarlos IT that he had often suffered im- 
prisonment during the Protectorate for his 
loyalty to the cause of the king. On 12 Dec. 
1661 Lord Borkoloy of Stratton, Sir Qilheit 
Talbot, and Sir Lowis Dyve signed a certi- 
ficate attesting Mannohe^s military achiere- 
meiits in Olinrles I’s behalf, and the present 
ill-health and destitution not only ot him- 
self but of hie wife and two children (Eoer- 
ton MS. 2028, f. 3d). 

No less than twelve plays— three in print 
and nine in manuscript— have been assigned 
to Manuoho. The two by whi^ he is test 
known wore published in 1662, with his 
name on tho title-page. The titles mn: 
‘ The Just General : a Tragi : Comedy, written 
by Mojor Cosmo : Manuche. London, Printed 
for M. M. T. C. and G. Bedell, and are to te 
sold at their Shop at the Middle Temple 

f ate in Fleet Street, 1662;’ and 'The Loyal 
jOvei'B : a Tragi Comedy Written by Major 
Cosmo Manuche. London, Printed for 
Thomas Eglesfield at the Brazen Serpent in 
St. Paul’s Ohnrch-yord, 1662,’ Each is de- 
scribed as a tragi-comedy. In neither does 
the language show any trace of its author's 
foreign origin. According to his own ac- 
count ‘ The J ust General ’ was his first lite- 
rary efibrt. Neither piece was acted. ‘The 
Just General ’ is dedicated to the Marqw of 
Northampton and his wife Isabella, ana has, 
by way of prologue, a dialogue between cha- 
racters colled ‘Prologue’ and ‘ Oritick.’ 'The 
Loyal Lovers ’ is defaced by much coatseiiess. 
Hugh Fetors is furiously denounced under 
the name of ‘ Sodome.’ Manuche’s metrical 


methods are curious. In the ‘Loyal Loveis’ 
thoro is some prose, hut the rest of that play 
Olid tho whole of the ‘Just General’^ are 
written in an eooontrioally irregular form of 
blank verse, which is rhythmical and not 
metrical, and is barely distinguishable from 
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A third printed play, a tragedy, called 
IrheBastard,’ which was published anony- 
It also in 1662, has been assigned trs/- 
utoiallT to hlanuolie, and that theory of 
fndiorehip is accepted b^ Charles Lamb, who 
a quotation from it m his ‘Specimens 


iS. In the prologue the author describes 
L work as translated from the Spanish. A 
fflall part of ' The Bastard ’ is in prose, the 
is in Wank verse of a more regular kind 
tathat in Manuohe’s undoubted work._ 

Bishop Percy found, about 1770, nine 
ojaascript plays other than those abeady 
janed in the Marquis of Northampton s 
library at Castle Ashby, which he attributed 
to Monucha'a pen. Eight, which, according 
to Percy, were written on folio sheets, were 
jl in the same handwriting. Of these, 
tro in blank verse, entitled respectively 
ilbo Banished Shepherdess ’ _ and ‘ The 
Feast: a comedy,’ had dedications to the 
jlarquis of Northampton, which were signed 
‘Cos: Manuohe.’ The third and fourth, 
I The Mandralte' (a comedy in prosej and 
‘Agamemnon: a tragedy,’ were unfinished. 
The fifth was a blank-verse tragedy ‘Leon- 
titij, Iting of Oiprus j ’ the sixth, ‘The Onp- 
hres,’ seems to be an adaptation^ in prose 
fom Plautus i the seventh, ‘ Mariamne,’ a 
Uank-verse tragedy, was ‘ very much torn 5 ’ 
end the eighth, a tragedy in blank verse 
frithout a title, opened with a scene between 
three characters namedMacrinus,Papinianus, 
and Ardentius. A prose untitled comedy in 
qcerto MS., in which the first character is 
called Hermongildus, was also at Castle 
AAby in Bishop Percy’s time, and was ten- 
tatively ascribed by Percy to Manuche. Of 
these pieces only the comedy called ‘ Tho 
Feast ^is still known to be in the library at 
Castle Aehby, together with an unsigned 
poem, in another handwriting, which is 
assigned to Manuche in the catalogue. 

[Aathorities cited ; Langhaine's English Dra- 
mane Poets (with ]3ishop Percy's manuscript 
ootsa in British Museum Library, 0 AS, d. 16) ; 
BuUipa’s Theatrum Poetoruin.] S. L. 

MABQAEB'r, the Maid 01 Nouwat 
(1383-1290), queen of Scotland, horn in 1283, 
vaa daughter of Erio II of Norway. Her 
mother, who died at or soon after her birth. 
Via Margaret, daughter of Alexander III of 
Scotland [q. v.], by bis queen Margaret, 
daughter of Henry III [q. v.] Alexander, 
the only surviving son of Alexandor III, 
having died before the end of 1283, the nobles 
cfScotlaBd met at Scone on 5 Feb. 1284 and 


bound themselves to acknowledge Margaret 
as heir of the kingdom, reserving the rights 
of any children who might thereafter he horn 
to the king, and of any posthumous child who 
might he born to lus son Alexander, On. 
19 March 1286 Alexander III was killed, 
and on 11 April the estates appointed six 
regents to govern for the infant queen. 
Edward I obtained a hill of dispensation 
ftom Honorius IV in May 1287^ that his sons 
and danghteis might marry within the pro- 
hibited degrees, and in May 1289 sent am- 
hassadore to Nicolas IV to obtain the pope’s 
consent to the marriage of his sonEdward and 
Margaret. Eric, who was largely indebted to 
the English king, sent three ambassadors to 
England in September, as from himself and 
Margaret, to request Edward to secure Ilia 
rights of the jueen. At Edward’s instance 
four commissioners were sent by the regents 
of Scotland to meet tbem and three com- 
missioners appointed by himself at Salis- 
bury, where on 6 Nov, it was weed that 
before 1 Nov. next following ffiio should 
send Margaret either to En^nd or Scot- 
land free from any matrimonial engagement ; 
Edward promised that if Scotland was in a 
settled state he would send her thither unen- 
gaged, on receiving a promise from the Scots 
that they would not give her in marriage 
except as he should ordain and with her 
father's consent. The hill of dispensation 
for the marriage of the young Edward and 
Margaret was obtained a few days later. 
Tidings of the proposed marriage having 
reached Scotland, the estates of that king- 
dom at a moeting at Brigham in Mai^ 
1290 wrote to Edward warmly approving 
his design, and to Eric urging him to send 
liis_ daughter to England speedily. By the 
articles of Margaret’s marriage treaty, 
arranged on 11 July, Edward promised that 
the kingdom^ of Scotland should remain 
separate and independent, saving bis rights 
in the marches ana elsewhere. He requisi- 
tionod a ahi]p at Yarmouth to fetch Margaret, 
and caused it to be fitted out and victualled 
by Matthew de Columbers, his butler. The 
ship was manned by forty seamen, and as Erio 
sooms to have been expected to accompany 
hie daughter neat provision was made for 
the voyage, thirty-one hogsheads and one 
pipe of wine, ten harrels of beer, fifteen salted 
oxen, four hundred dried fish and two hnn- 
dredstock fish, five hundred walnuts, and two 
loaves of sugar being put on hoard. The 
ship arrived at Bergen, and took Margaret 
on Doard without her father. On 7 Oct, 
William Eraser (<?. 129Q [q. v.], bishop of 
St. Andrews, wrote to Edward saying that 
he and the English proctors appointed for 
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themavi'iagQ had hoard that Margaret had heen 
ill, and that it was then generally believed 
that she had died on her voyage at one of 
the Orkneys. The report was true. Nothing 
is known of the oiroumstances of her death 
or burial. About ton years later a young 
woman came to Norway from Germany de- 
claring herself to be Margaret, Eric's daugh- 
ter. She said that she had been kidnapped at 
the Orkneys by n woman of high rank, 
Ingebiorg, the wife of There Ilwtonsson, 
and had been sold by her. Many believed 
her story. The king, Hakon V, who had 
succeeded his brother Eric, caused her to 1» 
tried, and she was burnt alive at Bergen in 
1301. ITer cruel death excited much com- 
passion; she was believed by many to have 
been Eric’s daughter, and was for a time 
reverenced at Bergen os a saint. 

|Dooa. illnstr. Sauttish Hist. vul. i. od. Steven- 
son ; By m ei's Foedera, vol. ii . (both llecocd publ.) ; 
Ann. Bunst. nn. Ann. Menast. iii. 8S0 ; Cotton 
an. 1290 (both Bolls Ser.) ; IlemingbuTgh an. 
1201 ; Trivet an, 1280 (both Engl. Uist. Soc.) ; 
Torfoens’s Ilist. Nor. pt. iv. bk. 7, cc. 1, 6, blc. 
8, 0 . 1 ; Ann. Island. Beg. ap. SS. Beinim Ban. 
iii. 128, ed, Langobelc ; Munch's Bet Norslce 
Folks Hist. iv. 192 sqq., 34'1 sqq. j Burton’s 
Hist, of Scotland, ii. 42 sqq., 112-13.] W, H. 

MARKS, HENRY STAGY (1829-1898), 
artist, tho youngest of four children, was 
bom on 18 Sept. 1829 in Groat Portland 
Street, West, and baptised in All Souls’, 
Langham Place. His father, Isaac Daniel 
Marks, after practising for at imo as a solicitor 
in Bloomsbury, took to Ms father’s business 
of a coach-builder in Langham Place. The 
artist’s father was a devoted student of 
Shakespeare, which accounts for the subjects 
of some of his earliest paintings. The nrm, 
Marks & Go., prospered at first, and it was 
understood that Ilenry should carry it on, 
Ilis talent for drawing was shown very 
early, and when he left school ho studied 
heraldry, so that he might he able to paint 
the crests and coats of arms on carriage doors 
and panels, SufRclent employment of this 
kind was quickly found for him in his father's 
business, but at the same time he attended 
evening classes at the well-known art school 
in Newman Street of James Mathews Leigh 
[q. V.] In 1861, having failed in the previous 
year, he obtained admission to the Academy 
schools, but continued his studies with 
Leigh. A picture called 'Hamlet, Horatio, 
Osric,’ painted in 1861, was hung in the 
Portland Gallery with Rossetti’s ‘Annun- 
ciation.’ (ITatherloy, Leigh’s successor, sat 
for tho Ilamlot.) The possessor of much 
dry humour, and a good comic actor, Marks 
was deservedly popular and never wanted 


friends among artials. The olosestk^ 
early days were Philip Heimogenes cS? 
ron, Mr. Val Prmsep, Mr. W W n i 
Mr. G. A. Storey, and Mr. Alfred ParMn.^ 
In J anuary 1862 he stayed for 
in Puns wit)i Oaldoron. ^ He studial ^ 
with M. Picot, pupil of David 
wards in the Eoole dos Beaux-Arts 
absence his father’s firm faiMimd f 
that time forward he had to ^nd afe 
on his own exertions. ' 

In 1863 he exhibited for the flt.t at 
the :^yal Academy. His work was a half 
‘Dogberry.’ « With many oTw 
students,’ Marks wrote, ‘ I was muck info 
onoed by the pre-Raphaellte school, and that 
influence was very evident in the pictnis' 
It was placed next to Holman Hunfi 
‘ Strayed Sheep,’ had tho odvantage of beinv 
wry well hung, and found a purchaser 
Henceforth Marks was a frequent nvbiHt ir 
at the Royal Aeadon^, and he soon found a 
generous ndmirei- in Oharles Edward Yudie 
Joundar of Mudie’e Library. 
Before 1800 _Mudie bought two of hiamost 
important paintings, ‘ Toothache in the Mid- 
die Ages’ (1860), and ‘JDoghsrry’s Charge 


to tliG W^atoh* Q.8C9), To tiie same period 
belonged the ‘ Gravedigger’s Riddle,’ which 
ho luso sold. Next m point of interest 
came the ‘Franoiscan Sculptor’s Model,’ a 
very humorous subject : the matter in hand 
a gargoyle ; the model a country bumpkin, 
with features burlesqued to convey the idea 
of spouting. In 1800 Mudie invited Marb 
to oooomponyhim to Belgium, and in 1863 
ho rewated the visit with Ms friends Yeames 
and Hodgson. In the ‘ Jester’s Text,' 
painted in 1862, there ore traces of Flemish 
influence. 

In order to supplement his resources Marks 
did much heeidee pointing pictures. He prac- 
tised drawing on wood, contributed cuta to a 
paper oolled 'The Home Gircle,’ ondiUiu- 
trated some books. He also taught drawing 
for a short time, was largely employed by 
the firm of Glayton & Ifoll, the makers of 
stained ^ass, and did decorative work of idl 
sorts. He designed the proscenium both for 
the Gaiety Theatre, London, and the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester. The merit of his 
varied work attracted Ruekin’s attention, 
and letters from Ruskin show how siacere 
was his appreciation of Marks’s work. The 
studies in natural history, in which Moika 
in oouree of time specielised, particnUrly 
appealed to Ruskin, who saw in Markas 
animals charaoleristics not unlike (hose 
which he discerned in Turner and Bewick, 
Marks all his life was a close observer of 
the ways of birds, and bis excellent draw- 
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-'^'^ftUemoamB to ba very popular. 
mW not altogether in sympathy with 
Marks's high spirits and humour, Buskin 
ffonIJ not have him repress it. ‘ Soma very 
Lideiable part of the higher painter;a 
[ft in vou,’ he wrote to Marks, ‘ is handi- 
fLea6ythatpartioularfaoulty(i.e. humour), 
nevertheless, being manifestly an 
essential and inherent port of you, oanirot it- 
alf be too earnestly developed.’ 

1874 on introduction to Hugh Lupus 
Gtosvenor, first duke of Westminster [q. v. 
Suppl'l resulted in commissions for the 
rainti^s in Eaton Hall, Cheshire. His first 
{uidertSnng was a frieze representing the 
Canterbury Pilgrims, which occupies two 
jalh of a large saloon. They are painted on 
lengths of canvas more than thirty-five feet 
in Wnt. The designs for the work, exe- 
cntedinwator-colours, were exhibited at the 
Eoyal Academy in 1876. The paintings, 
commenced in 1870, were completed in 187^8. 
Here foUowod a further commission for 
paintings of birds for the walls of a smaller 


room. 

These bhds (twelve panels in all) were 
ethibited at Agnaw’s GaUery in May 1880. 
Eniin wrote of them : ‘ I must say how en- 
tkelyglad I am to see the strength of a 
good painter set upon Natural History, and 
tiiia mtense fact and ahstraot of animal 
cbiracter used as a principal element in 
Becoration.’ Marks executed similar dsoo- 
lativework for Stewart Hodgson’s houses in 
^th Audley Street, London, and Lythe 
Sli, Easlemere. 

In 1863 Marlrs removed from Oamden 
Town to Hamilton Terrace, St. John's Wood. 
WitkBegent’s Park (dose at hand, hepur- 
aned his studies of birds, and he and some 
kiends who lived near founded the artists’ 
dub known as the ' Clique.’ .^jnong hie 
most intimate friends were Erederidk WMker 
and Charles Heene. Ha had first met 
Walker at the Longham Society's Sketching 
Club, and Walker’s twin-sister married 
Moiks's younger brother. 

la January 1871 Marks was elected, 
together with Walker and Woohier, to the 
esaociateship of the Eoyal Academy. He 
had exhibited there in the ^vlous year 'St. 
Francis preaching to the Birds.’ He was 
admitted an associate of the Water-colour 
Society in the following March. After the 
ameotance of ' Convocation’ in the summer 
m 1878 he was elected a full member of the 
Academy. His diploma work, ‘ Science is 
Meaaurement,’ is one of his finest achieve- 
ments. In 1883 lie was elected a full mem- 
ber of the Eoyal W ator-oolour Society. The 
chief of his later works aro ‘ The Ornitho- 


logist,’ 1873: ‘ Jolly Post Boys,’ 1875 ; ‘ The 
Apothecary, 1876; ‘The Gentle Craft,’ 1833; 
' The Professor,’ 1883 ; ‘ A Good Storyj’ 1886 ; 
‘ The Hermit and Pelicans,’ 1888 ; ‘ News in 
the Village,’ 1889 ; ‘ An Odd Volume,’ 1894. 
In 1880 and again in 1800 he delighted the 
art-loving world with exhibitions of birds at 
the rooms of the Fine Ajt Society in Bond 
Street; but it is not only on these that his 
reputation depends. Thehest of the suhject- 

E ieces are equally good of their kind. Ali 
is oil paintings are in pure colour, and their 
freshness of hue shows at present no diminu- 
tion. Ilis land and sea scapes in watei> 
colours also have notable serenity and breadth. 
His favoured resort was the Suffolk coast, 
and he painted many scenes round South- 
wold and Walberswiek. 

In 1896, on account of failing health, he 
joined the ‘ retired’ Academicians. He died 
at St. Edmund’s Ten'ace, Primrose HiU, on 
9 Jan. 1898, and was buried in Hampstead 
cemetery. He was twice married : first, 
in 1860, to Helen Drysdole ; and secondly, 
in 1 808, to Mary Harriet Kempe. 

A somewhat rambling autobiography which 
Marks wrote in his latest years appeared 
after liis death, under the title ‘Pen and 
Pencil Sketches,’ 2 vols. 1894. His portrait 
was frequently painted. A half-length show- 
ing the profile painted by Mr. Ouless ma^y 
ho considered the best. Another portrait 
was by Calderon. A water-colour di'awing 
by Mr. Horkomer, dons at one sitting, is 
exact as a likeness and splendidly drawn. 


Timee, 11 and 14 Jan. 1898; Life and Letters 
of Frederick Walker, by Morks’s nephew, John 
George Marks, 1896; private information,] 

MABRYAT, FLORENCE, suoe’es- 
sively Mbs. Ohpeoe and Mbs, Ldab (1838- 
1899), novelist, horn at Brighton on 0 July 
1838, was sixth daughter and tenth child of 
Captain Frederick Morryat [q. v.] and his 
wife Catherine, daughter of Sir Stephen 
Shoirp of Houston, Linlithgowshire. She 
was educated at home, and was always a 
great reader. On 13 June 1864, at the age 
of sixteen, she married at Penang T, Boss 
Church, afterwai'dB colonel in the Madras 
stofif corps, with whom she travelled over 
nearly the whole of India. She had by him 
eight children. She outlived him, and in 
1890 married, as her second husband. Colonel 
Fcanois Leon of the royal marine light in- 
fantry. 

Her first novel, ‘Love’s Conflict,’ written 
to distract her mind in the intervals of 
nursing her children with scarlet fever, ap- 
peared in 1866. Between that date and the 
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year of lier death she published some ninety 
novels, many of which, notwithstanding 
their mediocre character, were translated 
into German, French, Swedish, Flemish, and 
Russian, and became popular in America, 
From 1872 to 1876 she edited the monthly 
periodical called ‘ London Society.’ 

In 1872 she published in two volumes the 
‘ Life and Letters of Captain Marryat ; ’ it 
does not present a complote portrait of her 
father ; the scanty material is supplemented 
by too many trilling details. In the latter 
years of her life she was much attracted 
to spiritualism. Although a Homan ca- 
tholic, she received permission from her 
director, Father Lalgairns of the Brompton 
oratory, topiirsuereseorches of the hind in the 
cause of science, ' There is no Death,’ pub- 
lished in 1801, gives a detailed account of 
the various media with whom she camo in 
contact, and of the sdnnccs she at tended. 
Although it boars evident marhs of the 
author’s sincerity, it is dilllcult to beliove 
that a largo oloment of fiction docs not enter 
into the volume. Other boohs dealing with 
the subject are 'The Risen Dead’ 1803') and 
‘The Spirit World’ (1894). < Tom. Tiddler’s 
Ground,’ a booh of travel (1886), is an irre- 
sponsible account of America. 

A woman of varied accompHahments, she 
added to the rflles of author and novelist 
those of playwright, comedy octross, operatic 
singer, giver of lectures and enter Ininments, 
and manager of a school of j ournalism. She 
acted in a drama of her own, entitled ‘Her 
World,’ produced in London in 1881. She 
died at St. John’s Wood, London, on 27 Oct. 
1899. 

[Mon and Womon of tlio Time, 1800 ; AUi- 
bone’s Diet., Suppl. ii. 983 ; Athoninaui, 4 Nov. 
1890; Times, 28 Oct. 1800.] R. L. 

MARSHALL, ARTHUR MILKFS 
(1862-1893h naturalist, born at Birming- 
ham on 8 iJuno 1852, was the third son of 
William P. Marshall^ for many years soorc- 
tary of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
and himself an enlhusiastio naturalist. In 
1870, while still at school, ho graduated B.A. 
in the London University, and in the fol- 
lowing year entered St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to read for the natural science tripos. 
At that time, the school of biology was just 
arising. Francis Balfour [q. v.] had given it 
a groat impetus, and Marshall was one of the 
first to tahe advantage of this change. In 
1874 ho came out senior in his tripos, and 
after graduating B.A. was appointed in the 
early part of 1876 by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity to their table at the now zoological 
station at Raplea. In the summer of the 


same year Marshall returned 
and during the October term he SJfe’ 
four m giving 0 course of leeturea andlZ 
ratory work in zoology. 

Marshall’s next step was to qualify ha,, 
self for a medical career, In I 877 
on open scienee scholarship at St. BarthoS 
mews hospital, and in the same year ll 
passed t he M.B. examination ot Combridm 
obtained the London degree of DSc aii 3 
was elected to afellowship at St. John’sCol 
loge._ These successes were followed bvlih 
appointment, in 1879, at the early am Tf 
twenty-seven, to the newly estabhsheifm^ 
fossorship of zoology at Owens CoUk. 
Manchester, and Marshall — ’ “ ’ 


known for his wonderful skill in 
and his talent for organisation. His insbht 
into what bad to be done— whether itweie 
a research on some zoological problem or 
llie reoonstruotion of a department of atady 
— was only equalled by the rapid and sMI- 
ful way in which he aoeomplished tbs end 
in view. 

In zoological science Marsball’s name is 
intimately connected with important dis- 
covery in embryology. At the time of bis 
appointment to the chair at Owone OoUe<f6 
he was already known as the author of im- 
portant memoirs on the origin and develop- 
ment of the nervous system in the higher 
animals ; and after his election MaTsball 
continued, both by his own contributions 
and in conjunction with his pupils, to influ- 
onoe the work and views of leflow-natnisl- 
isl a. Between 1878 and 1882 Marshall pub- 
lishcd’TlieDeyolopmentoftheCianialNerves 
in the Chick,’ 1878 ; ‘ The Morohology ot the 
Verlehrale Olfactory Orgon,’ 1879; ‘0bs6> 
vntions on the Cranial Nerves of Scyllium,’ 
1681 (in conjunction with W. Bsldirin 
Rpencer) ; * On tho llead-cavitles and as- 
sociated Nerves of Elasmohranohs,’ 1881. 
These papers oppeared in the 'Quarterly 
Jonnia'f of Mioroaoopioal Science,’ and in 
1882 Marshall published a memoir on 'The 
Segmental Value of the Ornnial Nerves’ in 
the ‘Journal of Anatomy and Physiology.’ 
The importonce ond originality of these solid 
contributions to knowledge were widely re- 
cognised, and, together with his Inter tfr 
soarchoa upon tho anatomy of Pennatnlid 
corals, they form Marshall’s most important 
contributions to zoology. 

Morshall’s lasting work, however, was ma 
development of zoologioal teaching and bis 
organisation of the courses of biological study 
at the 'Viotorin University, As a teaobet 
Marshall excelled. He was clear, aocuiate, 
enthusiastic, and keenly alive to the diffi- 
onltios of those who approach zoological 
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foUems for the tot time. By forcible oad A. cross out on the rooks below Lord’s Bake 
^ftan piotures^Lue language he would point marks the spot where his body fell. 

L where the trouble lay and how to over- Marshall graduated M.A. in 1878 and 
““jit. The lucidity, thoroughness, and ac- M.T). in 188^ He was elected a fellow of 
mreoy of Marshall’s teaching may to some the Eoyal Society in 1886, and served on its 
eitcnt be estimated by a study of his three council 1891-3. He was president of section 
teit-books, ‘The Frog’ (1883, 7th edit. D at the meeting of the British Association 
19l)0)i ' Practical Zoology ’ (in conjunction at Leeds in 1890, and gave one of the popular 
with Dr. 0. Hei'bert ITiirst) (1887, 6th edit, discourses before the British Association at 
IJ99), and ‘Vertebrate Embryology ’(1893). the Edinburgh meeting in 1892. He was 
Some'idca of his clear and logical style of for many years president of the Manchester 
ddivery as a lecturer may be gained from his Microscopical Society. A list of his chief 
‘Biological Essays and Addi'esses ’ (1894), memoirs is given in ‘ The Owens College, 
jnd ‘fe Darwinian Theory’ (1894)._ The Manchester,’ 1900, pp. 210, 211. 
way in which he embodied the point at [Obituary notices in Piocoedings of the 
issue in some happy phrase mode aninefiace- Eoyal Society, 1891 - 6 , vol. Ivii. pp. iii-v, and 
able impression upon his audience. ’Thus Nature, 11 Jan. 1894 , p. 260 ; information kindly 
the theory that animals recapitulate in supplied hy Prof. H. B. Dixon, F.B S., and per- 
their own development the ancestry of the sonnl knowledge.] p. W. ft. 

lace will never be forgotten by those who MARSHALL, BENJAMIN (1787 
iuard it compressed into the pregnant 1886), animal painter, born about 17C7, ex- 
phioae, ' They climb up their geueologicol hihited thirteen pictures, chiefly portraits of 
wee,’ racehorses and tasir owners, at the Eoyal 

I Perhaps Marshall’s greatest distinction Academv, 1601-13 and 1818-9. His por- 
I was his capacity for organisation. As score- trails of sporting characters included those 
' tBijiand subsequently as chairman, of the of J.Q-. Shaddick, 1606, and Daniel Lambert, 
board of studies, Moi'shall rendered most 1807. Two piotures of fighting cocks, exhi- 
rslusEe services in the founding and nd- hited in 1812, were engraved in mezzotint by 
nimistration of the Victoria University. The Charles Turner in the same year with the 
conelation of the dilToront scienoea in the titles of ‘The Cook in Feather’ and ‘The 
Faculty of Scieneo is largely due to his Trimm’d Cook.’ Other engraved piotiuBSOie 
lahours. He was also secretary of the ex- ' Hop-hazard ’ and ‘ Muly Moloch,’ raoe- 
teusion movement initiated hy the university, horses belonging to tho Earl of Darlington, 
and gained for it the success which invariably engraved as a pair by 'W. and G. Cooke, 1606, 
attended any organising work that he under- Dram pictures at Eaby Castle ; ‘ The Earl of 
took. Darlington and his f’oxhounds,’ by 'T. Dean, 

hlarahall was a man of great and tireless 1806, and the companion subject, ‘ Francis 
energy, and his attractive personality ren- Dukinfleld Astley and his Harriers,’ hy £, 
de^ him very popular with his friends, col- Woodman, 1800 ; ‘ Sir Teddy,' mezzotint hy 
leagues, and students. He was an excellent Charles Tarner,_ 1808 ; ' Saucho,’ a pointer 
gymnast, and kept himself in training by belonging to Sir John Shelley, etched by 
constant practice. His chief recieation was Charles Turner in 1808 ; and ‘Diamond,’ a 
mountain climbing. Thoughhe was dissuaded racehorse, engraved in mezzotint by W. 
k the untimely death of his friond Ikancis Barnard in 1811. 

Bnlfoui from beginning to climb till he was Sixty pointiugs of sportsmen, horses, and 
thirty, Marshall subsequontly spent port ol dogs hy Marshall were engraved hy John 
almost each long vacation in climbing in Scott for Wboble’s 'Sporting Magazine,’ 
lyol, Switzerland, or on the Mont Blane vols. vii-lxxxi., and eight types of hort.es hy 
chsin ; and he frequently passed the Easter Maisholl, also engraved hy Scott, appeared 
audChristmas vacations on the mountains of in ‘Tho Sportsman's Repository,’ 1820. 
Wales and of the English lake district. He MaishaE’s e^ihited and engraved works 
was always a carMul climber, and had ao- represent but a small proportion of the oom- 

2 aired considerable experience of rock-work, missions wbioh he carried out for patrons of 
In SI Dec. 1893, whUe he was engaged with the turf and masters of hounds ttoughout 
s party of friends in photographing uie rooks the country. A number of his piotures of 
of Dem Ghyll on ^afell, a rook gave way horaes ore in the collection of Sir Walter 
haneath him, and fallingjbaokwards ha was Qilbey. About 1800-10 Marshall was livi^ 
Mlled instantaneously, uis death could not at 23 Beaumont Street, Marylehone. He 
be attributed to rashness ; it was the result had various later addresses in London, but 
of one of those aocidents which cannot be was often described as ‘Marshall of Kbw- 
eliminaled from tho sport of mountoineeiing. market,’ where he chiefly lived. He died in 
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the naolmey Eoad, at the age of sixty-eight, 
on 24 July 1836. 

fBoyal Academy Oataloguoa; Qonl. Mag. 
183fi, 11 . 331 ; Banks’s Index of Engravings in 
the Sporting Magiiaine, pp. 17i 109 i Bodgravo’s 
I)iet. of Artists.] 0. D. 

MARSHALL, EMMA (1830-1809), no- 
velist, youngest daughter of Simon Martin, 
a partner in Gurney’s Norwich hank, who 
married, at St. Miohael-at-Plea, Norwich, in 
1809, Hannah (Ransom^ a quakeress, was 
born at Northrepps Hill House, near Oromer, 
in 1830. The family soon removed to Nor- 
wich. Miss Marlin has depicted her early 
childhood very faithfully in one of her first 
stories, ‘ The Dawn of Life’ (1807). She was 
educated at a private school until the age of 
sixteen. The proximity of Norwich Cathedral 
and its precincts strongly influenced her sub- 
sequent line of Ihou^t. "When as a girl she 
road Longfellow’s ‘Evangeline,’ she was so 
much impressed with it that sho wrote to the 
poet, and thus began a correspondence that 
lasted until his death. About 1849 she left 
Norwich with her mother to live at Clifton, 
Bristol, where nequaiutanoe with Dr. Adding- 
ton Symonds gave them a passport to the 
society of the place. In 1864 aha married Hugh 
Graham Marshall, who was in the service of 
the West of Englnnd bank, The early years 
of her married lilo were spent at Wells, Exeter, 
and Glouoeal er ; and Longfellow, in roforonco 
to the continual flitting from one cathedral 
town to another, called her ' Queen of 
Summer, temple-haunting Martlet.’ There 
wore three sous and four daughters of the 
marriage. She finally settled at Clifton, 
and began to write from a dosiro to amuse 
and instruct young people. Her first story, 
‘Ilappy Days at Eornbauk,’ was pub- 
lished in 1801. Between that date and her 
death she wrote over two hundred stories. 
This enormous produclion was stimulated 
by heavy losses in 1878, when the failure of 
the West of England bank not only swept 
away her husband’s income and position, but 
involved him as a shareholder in certain 
liabilities. These Mrs. Marshall cleared off 
with indefatigable courage. Of ‘Life's After- 
math’ (1876), perhaps the most popular of 
her novels, iJbiirteen thousand copies have 
been issuod. She had a special faculty for 
turning to account dim legend or historical 
incident, and her books generally have some 
celebrated historical character for the central 
figure round whom the story is woven; in 
‘Under Salisbury Spire’ (1890) it is Goorae 
Herbert, in ‘ Penshurst Castle’ 0804) it is Sir 
Philip Sidney. Her last book, ‘Tho Parson’s 
Daughter,’ wasfluisliedbyher daughter Bea- 
trice after her mother’s death, and published 


in 1899. All her tales have a hiu'lniil'T'' 
religious tone. Many have been 1 m”? 
several were indu/ed In Z 
Library. John Nichol aUd J A 
among others, were warm in t'heii 


them." Canon Ainger^Xn 
a memorial, which ultimatdy took tke^f 
of a brass, with an inscriptio/bv Em 
be placed in Bristol Oatfiodral,SS£ 
higli and pure qudity of her iitZv ■ 
and declared that her stories ‘have 4m 
means of awakening and cultivating a“£ 
for history and literatm-e throughout 
English-speaking world,’ ® 

Mrs. Marsliofl died on 4 May 189B m 
Clifton, and was buried on the 4hTtk» 

cemetery of Long Ashton. Two portraits S 
mduded in ‘Emma Marshall, aBWnliiS 
1900°^’''^^ daughter, Beatrice 

[Menmir by Boatrioe Marshall, 1900 • Ain 
Wcetern’D^J 

Press, 6 and 10 May 1800: Bristol Timos 3 
Mirror, 6 May 1800.] ^ L 

a813-H04), sculptor, born at Gilmour 
Place, Edinburgh, on 18 March 1818, um 
eldest son of William Marshall, goldsmith 
and Annie Oaldor, his wife. Educated at 
the high school and university, he com- 
monoed his ort studies at the Trustees' Aca- 
demy in 1830, and four years later went to 
London, where he worked under Sir Ikaucia 
Legatt Ohanlroy [q, v.] and Edward Bodges 
Baily [q. v.J, and in the schools of the %el 
Academy, where he gained a silver medal in 
1836. He then spent two yeoi-s (1886-8) in 
Borne, and in 1839 he settled permanently 
in London. In 1836, two years after he had 

exhibited first in IheEoyal Scottish Academy, 
ho exhibited in London, end in 1814 he was 
eloclpd an associate of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1862 an academician. He had been 
elected A.E.S, A. in 1840, hut resigning when 
he received tho London honour, he was made 
an honorary momber at a later date. In 
rucoguition of his services os a British com- 
missioner at the Paris Exposition of 1878 he 
woe oppoinled chevalier of the Legion ot 
llonour. lie retired from the Royal Aca- 
domy in 1890, exhibited there for the 1^ 
time in the following year, and, having com- 
pleted his last work In 1898, died in London 
on 16 Jime 1894. 

Ho was a hard worker, and during his 
long career produced a great number of 
wonts. These wore principally poetic and 
ideal in intention, and were very popular, 
lie executed a number of commissions for 
tho Art Union of Loudon, and engraving 
of many of his soulpturos are to be found in 
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iTTA^tJo^al.' Classic and mythological 
“L-ts. such as ‘ Thetis and Achilles/ or 


'Six praying for Light/ and ‘Zephyr and 
ra' or 'Hehe/ and motives derived 


Lm the Bible or Shakespeare, were 
taiirites with him, These often took the 
to of groups, and one of his best-known 
nieces is the group symbolic of ‘ Amicnlture ’ 
™ tha Albert Ikfemorial in Hyde Park. In 
1SS7 he was awarded the first premium 


I'M) iu the competition for the Wellington 
i Memwial, but fortunately tha design of 
i^Stevens[q.v.] was afterwards adopted. 
He also produced a number of memorial 
(tstoes, of which the marbles of Lords Cla- 
rendon and Somei's, in the houses of parlia- 
ment at Westminster, and of Sir George 
Grey, in Gape Town, and the bronze of Sir 
fiobffltBeeI,in Manchester, maybe named. 

His style woe of its time, and pseudo- 
dassicism in his hands was informed by no 
richness of fancy or real power of technique, 
i certain elegance of design and type and 
eosscientiousness of execution are the greatest 
merits his art possesses. An exhibition of 
lus works was held in his studio in Ebui^ 
Street, London, after his death j and his 
oecutors presented the original models of 
his more important pieces to museums and 
galleries throughout the kingdom. 

He was twice married: first, in 1843, to 
Msrianne, daughter of Dr. Lawrie, Edin- 
hurgh, who dfied the same year j and secondly, 
m 1845, to Margaret, daughter of Joseph 
Odder of Bumhouse, Mid-Calder, by whom 
he had four sons and two daughters. 

[Private information ; Times and Scotsman, 
19 Jims 18941 Boports of the B.S,A. 1894 1 
Catalogues of ezhibitionB and gallorios.] 

J. L. 0. 


MABiTIIir, Labx (1810-1898), actress. 
[See Fattoit, IlDi.Dir.] 

MAETIN, Sra WILLIAM FAN- 
SHAWE, fourth baronet (] 801-189% ad- 
miral, son of Sh‘ Thomas Byam Martin [q.v,], 
VOS born on 6 Dec. 1801 . He entered the 
navy in June 181S, served under his father’s 
fog off the Scheldt, and in January 1816 
was appointed to the Alceste, then going to 
Ghiua with Lord Amherst [see Maxwuli,, 
SotMuBBAT; MaoLboi), Joh:^. After his 
istum he was in the Prince Begent ^yacht 
with Sir Edward Hamilton [^.v.], and m the 
Glasgow foigate in the Mediterranean with 
Captain Anwony Maitland. On 16 Deo. 1830 
he was promoted to be lieutenant of ths 
Forte, and a fewmonths later was moved into 
the Aurora, going out to the South American 
station, where, on 8 Eeh, 1833, he was pro- 
moted to he commander of the Ely sloop. 


In her he rendered valuable assiatance to the 
British merchants at Callao in a time of civil 
war, and was ever afterwards best known in 
the navy as ‘ Fly ' Martin. He attained post 
rank on 6 June 1834 ; from 1826 to 1881 ho 
commanded the Samarang, a 28-gun frigate, 
in the Mediterranean ; in 1844 and 1816 he 
was fiim-captam at Sheeruess, and from 1849 
to 1853 was commodore in command of the 
Lisbon squadron. On 38 May 1868 he was 
promoted to the rank of rear-admiral. From 
1853 till his promotion to be vice-admiral 
on 13 Feb. 1858, he was superintendent of 
Portsmouth dockyard, and in 1868 he was 
one of the lords of the admiralty. In 1860 
he was appointed to tha command of the 
Mediterranean station, with his flag in the 
Marlborough. He held this for three years, 
and in that time effected a reform almost 
amounting to a revolution iu tbe methods 
of naval mscipline. Many of the ships were 
manned by ‘bounty’ men and were in a 
state bordering on mutiny, Even tbe flag- 
ship’s crew wee for from being a good one. 
But by toot, by cave, by unremittuig atten- 
tion, and by judicious severity he brought 
the fleet into idiat admirable order which is 
still referred to in the navy us one of the 
glories of the past. When the commander- 
itt-ohief gave on order, he not only meont it 
to he obeyed but saw that it was obeyed, 
and the iusistence was not always agreeable 
to tbe respective captains and commanders. 
He was thus by no moans generally loved 
by oificers of the higher ra^s ; but if not 
loved, ho was feared, and the work was 
done. On 26 June 1861 Martin was made 
£.O.B., and on 14 Nov. 1803 became an ad- 
miral; on tbe death of his cousin, Sir Henry 
Martui, third baronet he succeeded to the 
baronetcy on 4 Dec. 1863; and from 1868 to 
1809 was oommonder-in-cliief at Plymouth. 
In April 1870 he was put on the retired list 
in accordance with the scheme brought out 
by Hugh Culling Eardley Childers [q, v. 
Suwl.] On 24 May 1873 he was made a 
G.CCB., and in September 1878 he was ap- 
pointed rear-admiral of the United Kingdom. 
During his later years he resided principally 
at Upton Grey, near Winchfleld, and there 
he died on 24 March 1896. 

Martin was twice married : first, iu 1836, 
to Anne Best, daughter of the first Lord 
Wynford ; she died m 1888, having had two 
sons who died young, ond two daughters. 
Secondly, to Simhia Elizabeth, daughter of 
Bohert Hint of Wirkswortb, by whom he 
hod issue, besides five daughters, one eon, 
Bichoid Byam Martin, who succeeded to the 
baronetcy. In 1879 Mardn published a small 
pamphlet, ‘ Cyprus as a Naval Station and 
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a Place of Ame/ ■whioL., aa an exposition of ' 
Mediterranean strategy ttom one of the great 
mnslers of the art, is deserving of very close 
attention. 

[O'Byine’s Nav. Biagr. Diet. ; Army and 
Navy Gnzolte, 30 March 1896 ; Bnrlio's Baro- 
netage ; Navy Lists ; private information]^ 

MARTINEAU, JAMES (1806-1000), 
Unitarian divine, youngest son and soventh 
child of Thomas Martineau (d, 31 Juno 
1826), camlet and bombasine manufacturer, 
by his wife Elizabeth (d. 26 Aug> 1848, 
aged 78), eldest daughter of Robert Rauhin, 
sugar refiner, of Newcastle-ou-Tyne, was 
born in hlagdaleu Street, Norwich, on 
21 April 1806. Ilia father, of Huguenot 
lineage, had a maternal descent from John 
Meadows or Meadowe [q. v.), the _ meoted 
puritan, which connected him with tlic 
family of John Taylor (1604-1761) [q. v.], 
the hebriust (TavLon, Suffolk Bartholo- 
meana, 1840). Ilia mother was a woman of 
great force of character and ‘quioknoss of 
feeling ’ (Martinoau’s letter in Baify News, 
80 Dec. 1864). Uis eldest brother, Thomas 
Martineau, Al.D. (d. S June 1824, aged 20), 
was at tlie time of his early death reckoned 
the ablest of the family j but the personal 
charm of James was marked in boyhood. In 
1816 ho entered tho Norwich grammar 
school, of which Edward Valpy fq. v.] b^ 
came nigh master in that year. Among his 
schoolfellows were (Sir) JamesBrooke [q. v.], 
rajii of Sardwalt, and George (Henry) Bor- 
row [q. v.] In after life Borrow would not 
meet Martineau, having been lioislod on his 
back to reooivo a well-earned bircliiug (Zife 
of F, P. Cobbe, 1894, ii, 117). Mai-tinoan, 
whose taste was for mathematics, did not 
proceed to the highest form, but was weR 
grounded in classics, and on bis eightieth 
birthday wrote some very good Latin verses 
in reply to his old friend Thomas Horn- 
blower Gill, the hymn-writer {Inquirer 
20 Ian. 1900, p. 12). lie was not ‘physi- 


ster at Derby, .-whose elde^ta;;i^^;;~i;, 
afterwards married. The nurelv • . 
work of the machino-rooraSS 
him. The nremature death (81 msl 
aged 29^ of Hem-yWr, S 


dl\J iiuii* J.VUVJ XMye lie was not 
cally robust,’ and ‘ the tyranny of a large 
miblic school ’ did not suit him (letter in 
News, ut supO At the suggestion of 
his Bister, Harriet Martineau [q. v.], he was 
sent (1819) to the boarding-aekool of Lout 
Carpenter [q. v.] at Bristol ; to Oarponter’s 
iufluonce in the discipline of character he 
pays the highest tributes (Mmoira of Lant 
Gzjyjenfer, 1842, p. 342; Life<f Mary Car- 
penter, 1879, p. 9 ; of. Unitarian Magaume, 
1834, p. 186). Leaving school in 1821, he 
was apprenticed to Samuel Eox at Derby, 
with a view to becoming a civil engineer ; 
lie boarded with Edword IJigginson (ace 
nndor HiaaiNSOir, Edwabp], umtarian mini- 


ster at Nottingham [son of -Wmiinn Tnn.c, 
1761-1869; see uider TraC WiS 
1714-1704], who had married (1819) S 
tmeau s cousin, Catharine Rjintin (a ; if' 
1894, aged 97), produced his 'oonversW' 
(Proceedings m connection with his 
ment, 1886, p. 28), and decided Mm for ft. 

ministry. 

In September 1822 he entered Manchesta 

OoUege, York as a divinity student vmda 
Charles WeUbeloved [q. y.] Qlassica aad 
history were taught by John Kenrick [q yl 
a scholar of distinction. Philosophy Ml In 
William Turner (1788-1863) [see nnda 
Tubnbk, WiiMAM, 171dr-1704], who taught 

tho Hartloyan determinism, then in lo™ 
with unitariftne, but felt its difficnltha 
{Christian Reformer, 1864, p. 136). The 
first York stiidonb to adopt tbe libertamn 
view was William Moimtlbi-d (1810-1885), 
author of ‘ Eutlianasy ' (1860), who htoks 
with the ITartleyan philosophy whils at 
York (1833-8). Martineau gained at York 
tho highest honours (CAi-istMin I(/e,28Jnn8 
1900, p. 303); his successful oration in 1825 
bore the oharaotw'islio title ‘The Kecestity 
of cultivating tho Imagination aa a Regu- 
iotor of the Devotional Fcelinga.’ Ilia 
fatiier’s death (1836) left on the family a 
burden of undischarged liabilities, all of 
which were paid in full. His mother'a 
anxiety for his health, injured by 'intenpe- 
rnte study’ (ICbnmoii), led her to propose 
his removal to Gottingen ; Kenrick tiioaght 
the Gdttingen system of lecturing for a ses- 
sion on 'one evangelist, one prophet,’ inferior 
to Wellbeloved’s plan of going through tha 
Old or NewTeslament in ayeor (unpiiDlished 
letter of Kenrick, 16 April 1826). Leaving 
York in 1837 he preached (4 JuW pneof 
the ounnal sermons of tho Eastern Unitarian 
Association at Halesworth, Suffolk, tho other 
preacher being Miohaol Maurice, father of 
(John) Frederick Denison Maurice [q. _v.] 

In 1827 he became, for a year, astont 
and virtually loeum tenens iu Lant Carpen- 
ter’s school at Bristol, Next year hs to 
called to Dublin as co-pastor (aaaiatat and 
successor) to his aged kinsman, Philip Tay- 
lor [see under Tarios, Jonir, 1694-1761], 
and colleague with Joseph Hutton (<f, 7FeD. 
1866, aged 90), grandfather of Richard Holt 
Hutton [q. v. BuppL], in the oongiwtion 
of Eustace Street, louuded by SamuM wjn* 
tor, D."D. [q. V,], on independent principles, 
but latterly Known as presbyterion. It was 
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‘ association/ By Grundy’s resignation (1836) he became 

inoffn (from 1809) as the ' synod of sole pastori He never administered bap- 
Hunster ’ (Foots in Reply to . , . Qeorga tism, substituting a service of dedication. 
VathoviS) 1842, p. 4). By ministers of this In 1830 he took a leading part in founding 
jipijy Martineau was ordained on 26 Oct. the_ Liverpool domestic mission. An indi- 
1823 ‘ the ordination service, first used at cation of ms local influence is afforded by 
ffatMford on 2 Aug. 1826 (C^i'istian Mode- the circumstance that in 1837 the VVesleyau 
rator, September 1820, p. 184) at the ordi- conference -was urged to make special ap- 
nation of William M’Cance (d, 26 June pointments at Liverpool, a reason assigned 
lS33)i was published (1829) with a valuable oeing the presence there of 'the biilfiant 
bistotical appendix [see Aemstboto, James, Martineau ’ {Gbebobv, Side ZiyAts on the 
p.D,] Martineau's confession of faith re- 1899, p. 247). 

J«t 3 the theology of Carpenter rather than His ‘ Bationale of Beligious Enquiry ’ 
that of Wellbeloved, and on the person of (1836, 12nio) had made him widely known 
OKist cai'efuUy selects what was common as a writer of exceptional power ; in this 
naond with Arianism, but is remarkable at volume of lectures he denied the Christian 
date for its silence on the inerrancy and name to unbelievers in the recorded miro- 
iospirationof scripture and the wholequestion cles of Christ, a judgment defended in the 
of Wades. Ha bought a house, married, second edition (same year), and recalled in 
aad took pupils. He was a chief promoter the third (184^, under the influence of 
and the first secretary of the ‘ Irish Uni- Joseph Blanco White [q. v.] The impres- 
tsmn Christian Society/ founded 17 March sion of his force and originality was deepened 
1830, and still in being. For his congrega- by the part he took (1839) in the Liverpool 
tion he compiled a nymn-book (Dublin, Unitarian controversy, and not least by the 
I831,12mo)j it was only in local and tern- preliminary corre^oudence with tlurteen 
poisry use. local Anglican divines, headed by Fielding 

His Dublin ministry was highly appre- Quid ( Umtarianim Rtfended, 1830, 8vo ; 
ciated, though 'an expression implying the Theolt^ical Review, January 1877, p. 85). 
simple humanity of Christ ’ lost lum ‘ the Channing wrote of his lectures as ' among 
most attached friend’ among his hearers the noblest efforts of our times’ (letter of 
(memorial preface to Thom’s A Spiritual 22 June 1840 in Memir, 1848, ii> 399). 
Ittith, 1896, p. viii). By the death of Martineau’s own reference (Memorial Pre- 
Philip Taylor (27 Sept. 1881) he sucooeded face, ut sup. p. xiii) to his attitude in this 
to a share of regium donum, hut resigned controversy ae coutrusted with that of John 
(October 1831) rather than benefit hy a ‘ re- Hamilton Thom [q v.] seems due to defeo- 
Urious monopoly/ though willing to retain tive memory. In 1840 he published a 
oics without this increase of income, ^mn-book (' Hymns for the Cliristiau 
Among his reasons (letter in Monthly Re- Ohuroh and Home ') which rapidly took the 
fodtory, 1831, p. 832) he specifies the place of that associated with the name of 
opinion that the donum, by endowing pres- Wdrew Eippis, D.D. [q. v.] It is still in 
byterionism, ' stifles our predilection for nse, being but partially sup^eded by Mar- 
vhst many of ns believe to be the better tineau’s later colloction, ' Hymns of Praise 
system, that of the independents.’ Ilia and Prayer ' 71873). 
eon^gatioa accepted the resignation Betainiug his con^egational charge, be 

t lSHov.) by a majority of one, and made became (October 1840) professor of mental 
im a handsome presentation. He was in- and moral philosophy and political economy 
rited to be colleague with John Grundy in his alma mater, removed back from York 
[q. V.] at Paradise otreot chapel, Liverpool, to Manchester, and known as Manchester 
and entered on his duties there on 1 July New College (MR, O.IntroditotoryZeotures, 
1832, His salary was 200/., and he con- 1841 ; Eemys, Revievie, and Addresses, 1891, 
tinued to take pupils. One of them, his iv. S). In the syllabus of his lectures John 
colleague’s son, describes him at that period Stuart Mill [q. v,^ ' noticed the chan^ ' 
as ‘ benevolently ugly, if ugly at all, with which was beginning to afteot his phfio- 
his rough-oast features, wild upstanding s^Iiioal views (Typ^ of Rthical meory, 
black hair, low broad forehead, and swarthy 1889, p. xii). Channing had noted it earlier 
complexion’ (F. II, Getobt, Piofures of the (letter of 20 Nov, 1839, in Memoir, ut sup. 
Past, 1879, p. 46). In addition to private p. 488), 

pupils, ho had public classes on scientific The fruit of kis Paradise Street ministry 
subjects, e.g. a course of ten lectures was published in two volumes of sermons, 
(16 April-lS June 1868) on chemistry at 'Endeavours after the Christian Life’ 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Slater Street. (1st ser, 1843, 12mo; 2ud ser, 1847, 12inn; 
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often reprinted), unsurpassed for beauty and 
cbarm by bis later writings, and roalisipg 
bis ideal that a sermon should be a ‘lyric’ 
utterance. In a remorbable sermon, ‘The 
liible and the Child ’ (July 1846, reprinted, 
‘Esaaya, ut sup. iv. 389), be first distinctly 
broke with the biblical conservatism of his 
denomination. Pending the removal of his 
congregation to a more modern structure, 
he was set free from 16 July 1848 till the 
opening (18 Oct. 1810) of the new church in 
I lope Street, his pastoral duties being un- 
dertaken by Joseph Henry Ilutton (1822- 
1899), elder brother of B. II. Ilutton; one 
of the few occasions on which the latter 
occupied a pulpit was at Paradise Street 
during this interval. 

Martineau spent the fifteen months with 
his family in Germany, tnlring a winter's 
study at Berlin. B. 11. lEutton, who had 
been his pupil in Manchester, read Plato 
and Hegel with him (Proceedings, ut sup. 
p. 38). Ilia studies were mainly directed 
by Trendelenburg. He regarded this brook 
as a 'second education,’ aud ‘a now intel- 
lectual birth,’ involving the complele ‘ sur- 
render of determinism’ (I'ypes, ut sup. 
p. xiii). Ills earlier standpoiut had been 
determinist and utilitarian (cf. his article 
on Bentham’s ‘Deontology,’ Monthly JRe- 
pository, Sept. 1834). He wrote for the 
‘ London Beviow ’ (1836) and for tho ‘ Lon- 
don Olid "Westminster Beviow’ from the 
amolgamatinn (1836) till January 1861. 
Prom 1838 he wrote for the ‘Christian 
Teacher,’ then edited by J. II. Thom, whom 
he Joined, with John James Tayler [ji.v.] 
and Charles Wicksteed (1810-86). in editing 
the ‘Prospective Beviow’ (1846-64), of 
which John Kentish [q. v.] said that its titlo 
must have been suggested by ‘tho Irish 
member of the firm,’ while John Gooch Bob- 
berJs [q.v.], alluding to its motto ‘Bcspice, 
Aspico, Prosjiicu,’ described it as ‘ a maga- 
zine of allspice.’ To this quarterly, and to 
its successor tho ‘National Boviow’ (1866- 
1864), edited by B. IT. Ilutton and "Waltsr 
Bagohot, Martineau, who was much oon- 
sultod by the latter, contributed some of I 
his best critical work; later he wrote occa- 
sionally for the ‘ Theological Beview,’ edited 
by Charles Beard [q.v. WuppL] Ilis drastic 
treatment (‘Mesmeric Atheism’ in Pro- 
speotiue, No. xxvi, May 1861) of ‘ Letters on 
the Laws of Man’s Nature and Develop- 
ment’ (January 1861), by Henry George 
Atkinson and llarriet Martineau (who edited 
the volume), was never forgiven by tho latter. 
This masterpiece of satire, coming after a 
coolness of some yoors’ standing, duo to a 
refusal to destroy his sister’s letters to him- 


self, produced an alienation wlfichMnr~~' 
made fruitless oflbrts to remove ferjv? 
N^s, 30 Deo. 1884, 2 and 6 Jan ISSaf®'^ 
For throe and a half years aftp^ iV’ 
moval (7Feb. 1831-Oot. 1867? of JrL r 
New 6ollego to Univemit?ff 
Square, London, Martineau traveuLd^t® 
town once a fortnight in the session p 
deliver his lectures, till in 1867 ha i* 
Liverpool to share with Tayler the 
gieal teaching of the college, as profelsor 
mental, moral, and religious philoioohy 
This arrangement was not efthoted vritC 
strenuous protest (led by Robert Biook 
Aspland [q. v.], who resigned the seoretarv* 
ship, and joined by Martmoau’s brothers-ii. 
law, Samuel Bache [q v.] and Edward 
Higgmson [q. v.l) agnmst conthiinB tha 
teaching to one school of thought. He re- 
turned to tho pulpit in 1869, becomine col 
league (20 Fob.) with Tayler in the charm 
ot Little Portland Street oliapel, left vaeaiit 
by tho death of Edward Tagartfq v.]- from 
1860 he wos in sole oherge. OfSis London 
ministry there are sketches by Ftajicas 
Power Cohbe (Z//e, 1804, ii. 146 1 Znouiyer 
20 J on. 1900, p. 1 1). From 1868 to 1^8 he 
was a trustee of Dr. Williams’s founda- 
tions. In his letter (6 Aug. 1869) to RiTPi'o 
Frederick Macdonald (1622-1^2) on ‘the 
Unitarian position,’ followed by a second 
letter ‘ Church-Life P or Sect-Life P ' (14 Oct. 
1860), ‘ in reply to tho critics of the first' 
(both reprinted in JSsaays, ut sup. ii. 371), he 
pleaded Tor restricting Unitarian profession 
to individuals and societies, leaving congie- 
gatiouB unpledged to distinctive doctrine. 

At midsummer 1806 John Hoppns [q. v.l 
vacated the chair of mental philosophy and 
logic in TJnivi’i’sity College, London, llar- 
tineau’s candidature was unsuccessful, 
mainly through tho opposition of George 
Groto [q, v.], who raised the anti-olericttl 
cry. In protest against this limitation, 
Augustus do Morgan [q. v.] resigned tha 
mathomatical chair, and "William BoUantyne 
Hodgson [q. v.] resigned his seat on the 
college council. Meanwhile Martineau was 
busy with denominational controveiaies, 
issuing in tho formation of a ‘Free Christian 
union,’ which celebrated its first anniversary 

i l Juno 1860) with sermons hyAthanase 
loquerol fils and Charles Kagan Paul, and 
lusted a couple of years. He was a member 
of the ‘ Metaphysical Society ’ (2 June 1869- 
12 May 1880), which owed its inception to 
Tennyson, In 1869 he became principal of 
Manchester New College, and in 1872, undm 
medical advice, he gave up preaching ; his 
frieuds presented him with, msoribed plate 
ond 6,8001, In the same year he received 
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iiie LL.D. diploma from Harvard. The 
jiijat fltriMng sermons of his London minia- 
trr were published in ' Hours of Thought 
on iJflcred Things’ (Ist ser. 1876, 8yo; 2nd 
cer. 1S79, 8vo). 

‘ Ills college address (C Oct. 1 874), rriti- 
etinir the address (19 Aug.) of John Tyn- 
d tl- British Association at 

belfssti 1®^ ^ controversy (1876-6) with 

Tyndall, who wrote in the ‘ Fortnightly Re- 
view,’ ilaitmeau replying in the ' Contem- 
nomty.’ The hrillianee of his papers (re- 
nrinted, Hiisays, ut sup. iv. 163) culminating 
ID his ‘Ideal Substitutes for God’ (1879), 
iron him wide repute as a champion of 
theism. He received the diplomas of S.Th.D. 
Leyden (1S76), D.I). Edinburgh (1884), 
D.O.L. Oxon. (20 June 1888), Li(t.D. Dub- 
lin (1892). In 1882 appeared his ‘ Study of 
Spinosa’ (2nd ed. 1883, 8vo), in which he 
niimtained that Spinoza’s philosophy does 
not reach the point of theism. Ilia college 
trorkhad been lightened by the appointment 
(1876) of Charles Barnes Upton as joint 
professor of philosophy s at Michaelmas 1888 
L resigned the principalship, having passed 
the age of eighty. In 1886-7 he was presi- 
dent of the college. On his eighty-third 
birthday an address was presented to him 
bearing names of the stamp of Tennyson, 
Browmng, Renan, Kuonen, Jowett, and 
Sunday (the text, with 649 signatures, is in 
Knight’s ‘ Inter Amioos,’ 1901, pp. 89 sq.) 

luidi of Martineau’s college work was m- 
corporated in his later |)nhlication6, on which 
bis reputation as a philosophic thinker will 
Tnninl y rest. His ‘ Types or Ethical Theory ’ 
(Oxford, 188B, 2 vols. 8vo; 8rd ed. 1889, 8vo) 
has been used as a text-book at Oxford and 
Calcutta ; portions of on analysis, based on 
lectnres by Heniy Stephens, were published 
at Calcutta in 1890 Aoe also TAb haw of 
ihtyx a Suggested Moral Te.vt-dook, daaed 
on the Ethical and Religious Writivge tf 
Dr, j. Martineau, Madras, 1889, 8vo, by 
T. E. Siiiion). His ‘ Way out of the Trini- 
tarian Controversy ’ ^a sermon of earlier date, 
first printed, Cknstian Reformer, 1880 ; re- 
printed, Essays, nt snp. ii. 626) is based on 
the theory that the real object of worship, 
in both creeds, is the ‘ Second Person ’ under 
different names. Of his ‘ Study of Religion ' 
(Oxford, 1888, 2 vole. 8vo ; 1889, 8to) there 
is an ‘ Analysis ' (1 900) by Richard Adand 
Armstrong. The brilliant elaboration of tbe 
'^sign argument’ marks the recurrence of 
his thought to a position which he had long 
di^oraged, if not discarded; it was resumed 
with modifications made necessary by tbe 
Darwinian doctrine of evolution. To save 
free-wiU, Martineau (after Sooinua) excludes 


the divine foreknowledge of contingencies ; 
but as in his view aU the lines of action, 
between which, choice lies, lead to the same 
goal, free-will ‘ only vawing the track ’ (ii. 
270), the result seems inmstinguishahle from 
&talism. In 1888 he introduced at Leeds a 
comprehensive plan of organisation and sus- 
tontation for the Unitarian body, under the 
character of 'English presbyterians.’ The 
scheme, somewhat resembling that of James 
Tates (1789-1871) [q.v.], was not adopted, 
though certain of its suggestions have tone 
fruit. On the formation n4 May 1889) of 
a ‘provincial assembly* by London Uni- 
tarians, Martineau resisted the proposal of 
Robert Spears [q. v. Siippl.]_ to make tbe 
term ‘Christian’ a part of its title. The 
latest phases of hie theological teaching 
must be sought in ‘The Seat of Authority 
in Religion' (1890, 8vo ; 1893, 8vo), in which 
more space is given to the polemic than to 
the reconstructive side of his subject ; hence 
it has been described as ‘the unseating of 
authorities.’ Of his New Testament criti- 
cism it hoe been remarked as 'strange, that 
whenever our Lord’s language is at issue 
with Dr. Martineau'e philosophy, the evan- 
gelists have been bod reporters.’ He lec- 
tured nt University IlaU, Gordon Square 
(January-Marcb 1891), on tbe ‘ Gospel of 
Luke; ’ and (1898) on the newly discovered 
‘ Gospel according to Peter.’ He had op- 
posed the removal (1889) of Manchester New 
College to Oxford, hut took part in the 
opening of tbe new buildings, conducting 
the communion service (19 Oct. 1898) in the 
chapel of Manchester Cimege. 

Till a few monthe before the close of his 
long life he showed no symptom of failing 
faculty, unless a slight deafness be reckoned 
and some defects of memory. Within a 
year of his death an old friend calling to see 
him found that ‘ the venerable youth had 
gone to a popular concert.’ Always abs- 
temious aud never using tobacco, he disused 
alcohol in the period 18^-9, and gave it up 
in the eixties (BuAbb, Study and Stimulants, 
1888, p. 97) ; he had previonsly been troubled 
with hereuitoiy gout. Till 1898 he spent 
the Bununer aud autunm at his hi^land 
residence, The Polehar, Avismora Inver- 
ness-shire, where he proved himssu an ex- 
perienced mountaineer. His strenuous cha- 
ractor and cesthetic sense marked every de- 
tad of his work; he was an excellent man 
of business, and bis most ordinary correspon- 
dence hod distinction and a high finish, Old 
age gave grandeur to bis countenance, and 
a refined gentleness to his demeanour. In 
his conversation as in his letters there was 
a rare combination of dignified modesty and 
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courtly ^race. His spolcun adilressoa were 
simpler in style than most of his literary 
worlcs, whiohj when richly wrought, re- 
minded his Clitics of a haleidosoope (II. B. 
Aspland’s phrase ; see also JAfe nfF^ P, Cobhp, 
ut sup. p. 146). The delivery of his sermons 
was vivid and even dramatic, though with- 
out action ; his lectures wore mechanically 
dictated. Both sermons and lectures wore 
written in Doddridge’s shorthand. His poli- 
tics wore of the old whig school ; he was 
against disestablishment, desiring a compre- 
hensive national church j he tooh tho side 
of the southern states in the American war ; 
in Irish politics he was strongly averse to 
home rule j ho was opposed to_ free educa- 
tion and advocated acommon religions tear h- 
ing in board schools. An outside estimate 
of his services to speculative theology, by 
P. T. Forsyth, D.D., is in the ‘ London Quar- 
terly,’ April 1900, p. 214 (cf. R. II. Huitoh 
in Proceeilinffs, ut sup. pp. 30-40). To fix 
tho ultimate value of Jus contributions to 
philosophy no attempt can be made here ; as 
an intellootual and moral force, he impressed 
himself on his generation both by his 
writ inga and by his personality. 

lie died at 36 Gordon Square on 11 Jan. 
1900 in his ninety-fifth year, and was buried 
at Ilighgato cemetery on 16 Jan. lie mar- 
ried (181)00. 1828) Helen (d. 9 Nov. 1877, 
aged 73), eldest daughter of ISdwnrd Higgin- 
son, and had issue three sons and five 
daughters, of whom one son and three 
daughters suivived him. Ilis portrait was 
painted by 0. Agar (1810, engraved 1847); 
by G. F. Watts (1874, engraved 1874), 
not a vory successful likeness (cf. ijfe of 
F, P. Coblie, 1894, ii. 94); by Mr. Alfred 
Emslio (1888, ri'iiroduced in photogravure). 
A Hoalod statue by Mr. II. U. Hope Pinker 

K is in tho library of jranchestor Oolloge, 
I; and there are at least two onrlicr 
busts executed during his Liverpool minis- 
try, and a terra-cotta bust (1877) by James 
Mullins. 

Ilis chief publications are onumorntod 
above. To tlioso may be added, bosidos 
many single sermons and addresses ; 
1. ‘ Ilome Prayers, with Two Services for 
Public Worship,’ 1801, 12mo (the serviooe 
first published 1862). 2. 'Faith , . . Self- 
Surrender,’ 1897, l2mo (four sermons). 
Throe collootions of his papers were pub- 
lished in America ; ‘ Miscellanies,’ Boston, 
U.S.A., 1862, 8vo (edited by Thomas Starr 
King) ; ‘Studies of Oliristianity,’ 1868, 12mo 
(edited by William Eounsoville Algor ; in- 
cludes his first printed sermon, 1880) ; ‘ Es- 
says, Philosophical and Theological,’ Boston, 
Mass., 18GG (includes, in error, an art.iclo on 


'Piovelation’ by R. H. Hutton. 

1879, 8vo.) IlisownselectionivS 


as issnys, Ewiews, and Addresses!’® 
4 vols. 8vo. He prefixed a valuable iniTnl 
duct ion to E. P. Hall’s translation of 
Maury’s 'Early Sources of Unitarian 
tianily,’ 1881, and edited, withintrodut 
second editions of works W J. J. Tavla, 
posthumous sermons by J H, Thom T» 
original hymns are in his collection of IRm* 
another is in his collection of 1873 H ’ 

Hatetiali J 

(1874) was translated into German bv S. 
Adolf Sydow in 1878; four of his sermoal 


were translated into Dutch, ' Gedachten > 
Leyden, 1893, 8vo. ’ 

Edbbdi. 1 . MAMiNEiu (1831-1898), orien. 
talist, eldest son of the above, was bom in 
Dublin on 18 Jan. 1831. Educated at Heidel 
berg, University Oollege, London, andBe> 
lin, ho graduated B.A. London, 18B0, 1I„A 
Qilassics) London, 1864. Having acted ss 
domestic tutor, ho was appointed (1867) on 
the staff of the British Museum library, and 
rose by successive promotions to the mat of 
assistant-keeper (1884), which he held till 
superannuated in 1896. His department 
(though oriental studies were his forte) was 
eaidy printing ; he improved the collection 
of Luthor’s works (first odilions), catnlogned 
that section, and also the article ‘Bible.’ 
In 1867 ho also became, on Ewald’s recom- 
mondation, lecturer on Ilobrew language 
and literature in Manchester New Colle^, 
London, was promoted to be profesw m 
180G, and resigned in 1874, Ills all-round 
seliolarship was of exceptional thoroughneas, 
and ho oxcollod as a painstaking teacher, lie 
was a Ilibhert trustee, and a trustee of Dr, 
Willinms’s foundations. His health suffered 
from an epileptic tendoncy. He died at 
6 Eldon Eond, Hampstead, on 14 Dec. 1693, 
Ho married (1801) Frances Bailey, but had 
no issue, lie published ; 1, 'A Short Dia- 
sortation on the Tb-iie Proniineialion of tbe 
Divine Name,’ 1809, 8vo. 2. ' The Roots of 
Oliristionity in Mosaism,’ 1809, 8vo (address 
at ManchesterNew Oollege). 3. ‘Noteson 
tho Proniineialion of English Vowels in the 
Sovonteonth Century,’ 1892, 8vo (Philological 
Society), 4. ‘The Song of Songs,’ 1892, 
8vo ; ‘ The Song of Song's again,’ 1898, 
8vo (roprinted from ‘American Joumd of 
Philology’). He translated Gregoroyina's 
‘ Corsica,’ 1865, 8vo, and Gfoldziher'a 
‘ Mythology omong the Hebrews,’ 1877, 8yo: 
and edited the translation of a section of 


Ewald’s ‘ History of Israel,’ 1867,2 vols. Svo; 
lust edition, 1883, 8vo. With his brother, 
Ba.sil Marlinonii, and James Thomely 
Whitehead (1834-1898) he edited the mu- 
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I edition (1870) of his father’s ‘ llymns during the Burmese war. In September 
j Praise and Prayer ; ’ he published also 1864 he commissioned the Powerful, which 
® e tunes and an anthem sepwately. He during the latter port of 1866 and 1860 was 
* tfl for the ‘ Theological Eeview ’ and the on the North American station. He had no 
'Ssectator,' and contributed to 'Biblio- fiirther service, but became rear-admiral on 
rtapluoa ’ (1896) and to Murray’s ‘ Oxford 7 Nov. 1860, vice-admiral on 2 April 1866, 
Ojonary’ 24 Deo. 1898; Cirii- and admiral on 20 Oct. 1872, being placed 
life, 24 Dec. 1898). on the retired list in 1866. He died at 

rfifs and Letters of Martiiienu by Principal Ohester on 20 July 1808. 

DtUmond and Professor Upton was published [O'Byrne’s Naval Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 21 July 
in 1802, and a study by J. B. Oarpoiiter in 1906. 1898 ; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

also Dublin Univ. Mag., April 1877 (with , . 

^tiait), Cassell's National Portrait Oallery, MAX MuLLBE, FBIEDBIOH (1828- 
So 78(7 floT. 1877, with memoir by Eev.Chiirlos 1000), orientalist and philologist, was the 
ffisksteod, on tlio basis of Martinoau’s auto- only son of the distingiwhed poet Wilhelm 
[rograplucal memoranda); Julian’s Diet, of Miillar (1794^182^, and of Adfllbn iB, 
jlvmnolngy, 1892, p. 716; Inquirrr, 20 .Tan. eldest daughter of Prasideut von Basedow, 
1900 (special number ; portrait) , The Bookman, prime minister of the small duchy of Anhalt- 
rol). 1800 (portr.iiL); Jaekson’s J.imea Mar- flessau. Born at Dessau on 6 Deo. 1823, 
tiMftu, 1900 (two portmits) ; authorities citad logj^g jjjg father when scarcely four 
itore; personal reeollocLion ] A. &, 

IIASSIB, THOMAS LEEKli! (1802- tended the grammar school of his native 
IfiflS), admiral, was horn at Coddington town till 1836. Ha early showed a talent 
flail, Oheshire, on 20 Oct, 1802. He entered for music and came into contact with 
tbs navy in October 1818 on board the several distinguished composers, such as 
Bochefort, flimship in the Mediterranean of Felix Mendelssohn and Carl Maria von 
Sir Thomas Francis Fremantle [q. v.h and Weher. He wos the godson of the latter, 
later on of Sir Graham Moore [q. v.j In and received his name Max from the leading 
different ships he continued serving in the character in the ‘ Freiachutz,' which had 
Mediterranean ; was wrecked in the Oolnm- been flniehod just before hie birth. For a 
bine brig on the coast of the Moraa, 26 Jan, time he seriously contemplated taking up 
1824 1 was in the Marlin at the demonstra- music as a profossion, but wos dissuaded 
tion against Algiers [see NuaIiU, Sib Habhx from doing so by Mendelssobn, The last 
fliTBBAiinJ ; was frequently engaged in boat five years of Ms school life he spent at 
affairs with Greek pirates, and was in the Leipzig, living in the family of Dr. Cams, 
Asia at Navarino on 20 Oct. 1827. For this an old friend of bis father, and continuing 
he was rewarded with promotion to lien- his education at the ‘Nicolni-Sohule’ there, 
tenant on a death vacancy, 11 Nov. 1827. He had decided to adhere to the study of 
As a lieutenant he served mostly in the the classical languages; but in order to 
Obaunel, North Sea, and Lisbon station; qualify for a small Wsary from Anhalfc- 
wss for three years on the South American Dessau he found he would have to pass his 
station with Oaptain Eobert Smart in the examination of maturity (' Abiturienten- 
Setellite, and for two years in the Medi- examen’), not at Leipzig, but at Zerbst, a 
terranean as first lieutenant of the Oaryefort small town in that state. For this purpose 
with Henry By am Martin. On 28 June he was obliged to acquire a coneiderable 
1838— the queen’e coronation — he was made knowledge of mathematics and other non- 
commaudor ; and in 1889 was, with some classical subjects in an incredibly short 
others, sent out to Oonstantinople to assist in time; nevertheless he succeeded inpassinghis 
organising tbo Turkish navy. They were, examination with distinction. He accoi> 
however, recalled after about six months ; dingly entered the university of Leipzig in 
and in March 1840 Massie was appointed the spring of 1841. There he attended no 
(as second captain) to the Thunderer with fewer than ten eotirses of lectures, on the 
Maurice Frederldc Fitzhardmge Berkeley, average, during each term on the most varied 
afterwards Lord Fitzhoidinge [q, v.] In the subjects, including the classical lectures of 
Thunderer he took part in the operations on Profesaois Haupt, Hermann, Becker, besides 
the coast of Syria in the summer and autumn others on old German, Hebrew, Arabia, 
ofl840, culminating in the capture of Acre, psychology, and anthiopolo^. Hs was, 
fur which he was promoted to be captain on however, soon persuaded oy Pmfessor Her- 
17 Marih 1841. In AprU 1840 he was ap- monn Broddiai^ ths first occupant of the 
pointed to the Cleopatra, which ho com- chair of Sanelnrit, founded ja 1841, to devote 
manded in the East Indies and China and himself chiefly to learning the classical 
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language of ancient India. The first result 
of these studies was his translation of the 
now well-known collection of Sonslcrit 
fables, the ‘ HilopadeSa,’ which ho published 
when only twenty years of ago (Leipzig, 1844 ). 

lie graduated Ph.D. on 1 Sept. 1813, 
when not yet twenty, but continued his 
studies at Leipzig for another term. Then, 
in the spring of 1844, ha went to Berlin. 
Here he attended, among others, the lectures 
of Erauz Bopp, the celewated founder of the 
science of comparatiye philology, and those 
of SoheUing, the eminent philosopher. To 
tho early influence of the former may be 
traced his studies in the subject which he 
represented in the university of Oicford for 
thirty-two years ; to the teachings of the 
latter was doubtless largely due that interost 
in philosophy which ho maintained to the 
end of his life. 

In March 1846 he migrated to Paris, where 
he came under the influence of Eughne Bur- 
nouf, eminent not only as a Sauslmtist, but 
also as the first Zend scholar of his day. One 
of his fellow-students at Paris was the groat 
German orientalist, Rudolf Roth, the founder 
of Vedic philology; another was the distin- 
guished dossioal Sanslcrit scholar, Br. Theo- 
dore Goldstuoker. At Burnoufs suggestion 
young Max MUller sot about collecting mate- 
rials for an ediiio princepa of the ‘ Rigveda,’ 
the most important of tho sacred books of tho 
Brahmans, and the oldest literary monument 
of the Aryan race. lie accordingly began 
copying and collafing manusoripts of the text 
of that work, as woTl as the commoulary of 
Sayapa, the great fourleenth-contury Vedio 
scholar. All this time ho was entirely de- 
pendent on his own exertions for a living, 
having a hard struggle to maintain himself 
by copying manuscripts and assisting scho- 
lars in othor ways. 

in pursuance of his entorpriso ho camo 
over to England in June 1840, proridod 
with an introduction to the Prussian 
minister in London, Baron Bunsen, who 
subsequently became his intimate fi'iond. 
Receiving a recommendation to the East 
India Oonmany from him and from Iloraoo 
Uayman Wilson |]q. v.],ho was commissioned 
by the hoard of directors to bring out at thoir 
exponsB a complete edition of the ‘ Rigveda’ 


June 1817 for the meetings of the British 
Asaooiation, at which ho delivered an ad- 
dress on Bengali and its rolation to the 
Aryan langnages, ho returned to London. 
Early in 1818 ho went back to Paris for tho 
purpose of collating manuscripts. Suddenly ' 
the revolution broke out, when the young | 


orientalist, fearing for the safeto^TJT 
precious manuscripts in his kesamir v 
nedly Mturnodto London, where L aim 
panted by Bunson, was the first to Z* 
to Lord Palmerston the news that 
Philippe had flod from the French 

As the first volume (published in is® 
ofhia edition of the ‘Rigveda ’was hsLi 
prmted at the university press, he fomn 
necessary to migrate to Oxford. There h 
settled in Mav 1848 and spent therestof hU 
me. In 1860 he was appointed deputvTav 
lorion professor of modem European W 
guages, and in the following year was, at the 

Bugge8tionofI)eanGai8ford,mad6anhonotatv 

M.A. and a member of Christ Church. 0* 
succeeding to the full professorship in' 1854 
he received the full d^ree of M.A by deeies 
of convocation. As Taylorian professor he 
lectnrod ohiofly on German and French in- 
eluding courses on middle high German and 
on the structure of the Romance languages. 
He was made a curator of the Bodlnan 
lihrory in 1866, holding that office tiHlSffi- 
re-olocted in 1881, he retired in 1894, In 
1868 he was elected to a life fsilowshio at 
All Souls’ College. 

In 1869 he married Georgiana Adelaide, 
daughter of Mr. Eiversdale Grenfell, who 
already iuoludod among his hrothers-in-Iaw 
J. A. Fronde, Charles Kingsley, and liird 
"VVolverton. In Ihe same year he published 
his important ' History of Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature,’ which, dealing with the Yedic 
period only, contained much valuable re- 
search in literary chronology, based on an 
extensive knowledge of worn at that tine 
accessible in manuscript only. 

In May 1860 Horace Hayman 'Wilson, 
professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, died. Max 
Mullor, whose claims were very strong on 
the score of both ability and achievement, 
became a candidate for the vacant chair, 
He was opposed by (Sir) Monier MonieN 
Willioms tq. v. Suppl.], on old member of 
Balliol and University colleges, who had 
been professor of Sanskrit at the East India 
Oollcgo at Ilaileyhury till it was closed in 
1868, The oleotion being in the hands of 
convooation — a body consisting of aU masters 
of arts who keop thoir names on the boohs 
of the university — come to turn on the po- 
litical and religions opinions of the can^- 
dates rather than on their merits os Sanskrit 
scholars. Party feeling ran high. His broad 
theological views, as well as me fact of his 
being a foreigner, told against Max Miilior, 
ospecially in the eyes of the country clergy, 
who came up to Oxford in large nnmhois to 
rooord their votes. The election took place 
on 7 Deo. 1800, when MonioiyWilliaTOs 
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a majority of 22S, tlie votes in the ‘ Max Miillet Stipendium,’ for the en- 
fevour being 883 against 610 for Max oouragement of Sanskrit scholarship. 

_ Max Miiller was not only the introducer 

'I here can be little doubt that this defeat of comparative philology mto England; he 
n bitter disappointment to Max Muller, alp became a pioneer in this country of the 
^ exercised a very decided influence on science of comparative mythology founded 
L subsequent career ns a scholar. Sanakz'it by Adalbert Kuhn with his epoch-making 
.fudies bad formed the main interest of hie work, ‘ Die Ilerabkunft des Eeuere,’ pub- 
[ntellectunl life for almost twenty years. Had lished in 1819. Beginning with his essay 
Sfl been successful in the contest, his acti- on ‘ Comparative Mythology,’ which ap- 
ntv would probably have been almost en- peered in 1856, he wrote n number of other 
(bely limited to his favourite subject, and, papers on mythological subjects, concluding 
A 0 igh he would in that case have been less his labours iu this domain with a large 
fnaous, he would doubtless have produced, work iu 1897. His mythological methoa, 
duiine the latter half of his life, works of based on linguistic equations, has hardly 
fflore permanent value in the domain of any adherents at the present day. For most 
^jjneh. of ms identifications, as of the Greek Bnnyua 

His marvellous industry was now largely with the Sanskrit SarmygHis, have been re- 
deflected into other channels. He began to jpted owing to the more stringent applica- 
Mj considerable attention to comparative tion of phonetic laws which now raevails in 
Mology, delivering two series of lectures comparative philology. Her does his theory 
M the science of language at the Eoyal In- of mythology being a ‘disease of lon- 
idtation in 1861 and 1863. These leoturea guage ' any longer find support among 
scon raised him to tho rank of the standard scholars. Never^eless his writings have 
authority on philology in the estimation of proved valuable in this field else by stimu- 
the English public. Though much of what fating mythological investigations even be- 
u contained in them is now out of date, yond the range of the Aryan family of lan- 
theie can he no doubt that they not only guages. 

ibtthe first time aroused general interest in _ .dJlied to his mythologicol researches was 
the subject of comparative philology in Eng- his work on tho comparative study of reli- 
land, but also exercised in their day a gions, which was far more important and 
Tolnable stimulating influence on the work of enduring.^ Here, too, he was a pioneer; 
scholars. Hera he first displayed that power and the literary activity of the last thirty 
of lucid popular exposition and of investing years of his life was largely devoted to this 
a dry sul^ect with abundant interest, which subject, He began with four lectures on the 
baa more than anything else contributed to ‘ Science of Religion ’ at the Royal Institu- 
uiuks his name at least as famous os that of tion in 1870. _ These were followed by a 
any other eoholar of the nineteenth century, lecture on ‘ Missions,’ which dealt with the 
Another of his works, in spite of its title, religions of the world, and was delivered 
•Tha Science of Thought ’ (1887), is largely in Westminster Abbey at the invitation 
concerned with the subject of language, its of Dean Stanley in December 1873. He 
Buin thesis being the insoparahility of further led oiF the annual series of Hibbert 
thought and language. In 1866 he was ap- lectures with a course on ‘The Origin and 
pointed oriental sub-librarian at the Bod- Growth of Religion,’ delivered in the diapter- 
1 feian, but, finding tho work uncongenial, house of Westminster Abbey in 1878. Sub- 
i rasigned the post after holding it for two eequently he discussed four diffei-ent aspects 
Teaia, In 1868 Max Muller, vacating the of religion as • Gifford lecturer before the 
Taylorlan chair, was nominated to ihe now university of Glasgow during the yeais 1888 
professorship of comparative philology, to 1892. 

founded on his behalf. This chair ho held Of even more far-reaohing influence than 
down to the time of his death, retiring, how- all these lectures on religion was the m-eat 
CTur, &om its active duties in 1876. Four enterprise which Max Muller initiated in 
years after hie election he was invited to ac- 1676, when he I'elinquislied the active duties 
cept a professorship of Sanskrit in tho newly of the chair of comparative philology. This 
founded university of Strashurg. Though xros the publicatiou hy the Oxford Univer- 
he dediaed this appointment, he oonsented sity Frees, under his editorship, of the 
to deliver a course of lectures at Strashurg ' Sacred Boolce of the East,’ a Series of Eng- 
dniing the summer term of 1872, The lish translations, hy leading scholars, of im- 
honoratium which he received for the work portant non-Ohrktian oriental works of a 
hehanded over to the university authorities, reli^ous character. This undertaking has 
whofimuded with it a triouuial prize, called done more than onythirg else to place tho 
Toil. xxir. — sxrp. 8 u 
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historical and comparative studj of religions 
on a sound basis. Among the ' iSacred Boolcs ’ 
aro several of tlio earliest Indian, legal works 
and texts on domostic ritual. Tho series is 
tlius also a valuable source for the compara- 
tive study of law and custom, liy its pub- 
lication Max Miillcr thcroforo iciidorud on 
iiiestimablo service to tho scicnco of an- 
thropology. Of tho fifty-one volumes of the 
series, all but one and tlie two concluding 
index-volumes had apjwared before tho death 
of tho editor. Over thirty volumes represent 
the Indian roligions of Brahmanism, Bud- 
dhism, and Jainism, being translations from 
■Sanskrit, Pali, and Prilkrit ; but tho series 
also includes versions of Ghinose, Arabic, 
Zond, and Pahlavi works. Max Miillor him- 
self contributed three complete volumes and 
part of two others to the series. 

Though debarred by his defeat in I860 
from olhcially ropresenting Sniibin-it in tho 
■university. Wax hluller continued to x>romoto 
Sanskrit studies in many ways. In tho first 
place he finished in 1873 his ‘Iligvoda,’ a 
second revised edition of which was eom- 
plotod in 1802. This was his magnmn opus, 
which will secure him a lasting name in tho 
history of Sansimt soholarsliip. Tie also 
published several important Sanskrit texts. 
Thus he inil.intod tho Ar^an series in the 
'Aiiecdola Oxoniensia’ with four piihlioa- 
tions of his own, partly in oollabornt inn with 
pupils; and tho throe other coiitributiuns 
which had appeared down to tho end of 
1000 wore all undertaken at his instigation. 
He also brought out somo Sanskrit boolts of 
an educational character, besides publishing 
several translations .of Sanskrit works. In 
1883 ho further printed a series of lectures 
on the value of Sanskrit literature, which ho 
had delivered at Onmbridge, under tho title 
of ‘ India, what can it teach us P ' Tho main 
importance of this book lies in the ‘ Jlcnnis- 
sance theory’ wliioh it propounds. lie en- 
deavours to prove that for several hundred 
years there was a cessation of literary acti- 
vity in India, owing to the incursions of 
foreigners, but that tliore was' a great revival 
in tho sixth century a.d. Tliis theory, though 
now disproved by tho evidence of inscrip- 
tions, exercised a decidedly stimulating in- 
fiuenco on Indian chronological rosonreh. 

Max Miillor was, moreover, always ready, 
in spito of his dislike of rogulor teaching, to 
help students of Sanskrit informally. Thus 
he gave up much of his valuable time to 
directing tho studies of three young Japaiioso 
who came to Oxford on purpose to loam 
Sanskrit, and nil of whom published valuahlo 
work conuectod with ancient India undor 
hU guidance. One of them, Bunyiu Nanjio, 


18 S 2 , thi 

ho' 


translated, at his instance 
Chinese catalogue of the mai 

Buddhist .Sanskrit books which Wre»X“{ 

into Chinese from the first centurv ! 
wards. Another, Kenyiu wlln 

piled a list of Sanskrit "fludSte 

terms, which was edited by him « 

‘ Anoedota Oxoniensia’ series- wkik 
third, Takakusu, at his instigation, trU^Sd 
Irom the Chinese, m 1890, the travels of tt 
pilgrim I-tsmg, who visited India duriii i! 
years 671-690 A.n. Again, the Sw 
Sanskrit hooks published by 
liams’B successor m the Boden chair wets 
undertaken under Max MiiUer-s influence 
It was through him also that most of tie 
European Sanskrit scholars who went out to 
India in tho sixtiea and seventies received 
their appointinents. Ae one of the delegates 
of tho Clarendon Press he acted as literarv 
adviser to tho univei-sity on Indian subiects 
for more than twenty years (1877-98) He 
constantly stirred up scholars to seatoh for 
rare and important Sanskrit 
This insistence led, for example, to the ditl 
covury in Japan of a Sanskrit manuscript 
dating from tho sixth century, the oldest 
Iniovvii at that time (1880). Ho b imsjt 
aeipiirod, in connection with his edition of 
tho ‘ Rig vcdii,' a valuable collection of Vedic 
inonusoripts from India, to the number of 
nearly eighty. 

Max Muller had a great literary gift, 
doubtless inhcrilod from his father. A 
foreigner by birth and education, he attained 
command of an English style excelled by few 
native writers. This he displayed in nume- 
rous contributioiiB to English journals, esge- 
oinlly tho ‘ Edinhurgh ' and ‘ Contemporary’ 
reviews, in tho ‘ Eortnightly ’ and the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Ccntuiy.’ Most of these were subse- 
quently rcpiibiishodin a collected form inbis 
‘ Chips from a Herman Worksliop ' (4 vok) 
Some of the most attractive of his articles, 
eonsisting of reminiscences, appeared only a 
year or two hofore his death m book form, 
under the title of ‘ Auld Lang Syne’ (vol. i. 
1898, vol. ii. 1800). The poetical colouring 
of his tomjierament was perhaps most clearly 
exhibited in ‘ Deutsche Liehe ’ (1867]|, one 
of his oarly works, which, in its ori^al 
German, has passed through thirteenadition«, 
and has been translated into French, Itdian, 
aud Riissian, as well as English. This ro- 
mance describes, in tho form of reooltoioM, 
the love of a young student for an invalid 
princess ; and "though the scene is laid in 
tlio old castle of Dessau, the story is purely 
imaginary. 

Max Muller also now and then discussed 
importont public questions, such as the 
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1 miistio training of British officers at the that the necessary conditions were at hand 
of tta Crimean war, and the necessity for founding a science of religion. At this 
f founding on oriental institute for the precise period Max Muller was there to 
Ticticfll teaching of eastern languages in supply the needful stimulus by means of his 
the intereats of British trade. lie also nibhert lectures, and to collect the requisite 
bmpioned the German cause during the materials in the ‘ Sacred Boolis of the East.’ 
FraBco-Prusslan war in letters to the Thus there was a great opening in four 

_ highly important branches of learning ; but 
It was only by a remarhably methodical no one could have tolren adequate advantage 
jmgement of his work and disposition of of them all unless he had been, like Max 
his time that he managed not only to gat Muller, one of the most talented andversa- 
rfaoagh an enormous amount of literary tile scholars of the nineteenth century, 
^ork^hut to deal punctually with a vast Though much in his works and methods 
correspondence. Though he fell dangeroualy may already be superseded, the great stimu- 
ill daring a visit to Germany in June 1899, lating inAuence his writings have exercised 
md after o remarkable recovery had a relapse in many Aelds wiA give him a strong claim 
jyeat later, his literary activity continued to the gratitude of posterity, 
to within ten days of his death, which took Scholar and voluminous writer though he 
place at Oxford on 28 Oct. 1900 ; he was was. Max Muller was at the same time quite 
buried in HolywoU oemetsry, Oxford, on a man of the world. Familiar from his 
1 Jfov. In tho last year of his life he de- earliest days with court life on a small scale 
faded the justice of the British cause in the at Dessau, he was, when quite a youug man, 
IVansraal war against Professor Mommsen a frequent visitor at the Prussian embassy in 
hi German journals, and contributed three London. By Baron Bunsen ho was intro- 
articles on the religions of China to the duced to the late prince consort, and so 
'Xineteenth Century” in September, October, came to be well known to Queen Victoria 
and November, 1900. On his deathbed he and the royal family. He was also personally 
dictated to his son alterations and correc- acquainted with several of the crowned 
tioos in his autobiography, which unfortu- heads of Europe, such as the EmperorFre- 
pately brings the story of his life only down doriok, the present .German Emperor, the 
te his early days at Oxford. King of Sweden, the King of Eoumnnia, and 

llai Muller's family consisted of three the Sulton of Turkey. He knew most of 
daughters and a son. His eldest daughter the leading men of the day, foreigners us 
died lit Dresden in 1870 ; the second, Slavy well ns Englishmen, and entertained many 
Emily, married to Mr. F. C. Conybearo, of them at Oxford. His house was a place 
fellow of University College, Oxford, died of pUgrimage to nil Indians visiting Eng- 
inl888j the third, Beatrice Stanley, married, laud; for, owing to his'Rlgveda’ and his 
in 1890, Mr. Colyer Fergusson, eldest son ot writings on Indian philosophy and religion. 
Sir James Ranken Forgusson, hart., and he was far bettor known in India, though, he 
died m 1902. His son entered the diplo- never visited thot countiy, than any other 
malic service. European scholar has over been. 

Max Miillcr'sworld-wide fame was largely On account of his social qualities Max 
due to his literary gifts and the extensive Muller was much in request as president ot 
tmea of his writings, as well as to his great societies and congresses. Thus he was the 
ahiuty, industry, and ambition. But it was Arst president of the English Ooethe Society, 
undoubtedly enhanced by a combination of and in that edacity delivered his inaugural 
opportunities such as can rarely fall to the address on ‘ Carlyle and Goethe ’ in 1886. 
lot ot any scholar. "When he began his He was also president of the International 
career Vedic studies were in their infancy, Congress of Orientalists, held in Loudon in 
and he hod the good fortune to become the 1892, and took a prominent part in most of 
first editor of the ‘ liigveda,' tho most im- the series of oriental congresses which began 
portant product of ancient Indian literature, in 1874. 

Again, nothing was known about compara- Probah^ no other eoholar ever obtained 
live philology in England when he came more of the hononrs which are bestowed on 
over to this country ; being the Arst in the learning. He was one of the knights of the 
field, he introduced and popularised the new Prussian order ‘ Pour le mfirite,' a knight of 
Ecience, and was soon regarded as its chief the Corona d’ Italia, and a privy councillor 
esponent. He was, moreover, the first to in this country. Ha received the Northern 
inaugurate the study of comparative mytho- Star (Arst class) A'om the King of Sweden, 
logy in this countiy. Lastly, it was not till and subsequently the grand cordon, and 
ton latter half of the nineteenth century was decorated with tho orders of the French 
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legion of honour, the Bavarian Maximilian, 
the German Albert the Bear, and the Tur- 
kish Medjidieh. He was an honorary doc- 
tor of Berlin, Bologna, Buda-Pesth, Cam- 
bridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, and Princeton, 
lie was a foreign associate of the Institute of 
Prance, of the Besle Acrademia dei Lined 
at Eome, of the Boyal Berlin, Sardinian, 
Bavarian, Hungarian, and Irish academies, 
of the Imperial Academy of Vienna, of the 
Eoynl Society of Upsala, and of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society ; a corresponding 
member of the Boyal Academy of Lisbon, 
and of the Boyal Society of Gottingen ^ an 
honorary member of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, of the 
German Oriental Society, and of more than 
twenty other important learned societies. 

A portrait of Max Miiller, by Mr. G. F. 
Watts, B.A., has been presented by the 

f ainter to the National Portrait Gallery, 
/ondon; there is another by Harkomer, 
and a bust by Mr. Bruce-Joy, both in the 
possession of his widow. 

After Max Muller’s death a fhnd was 
opened at Oxford to commemorate his ser- 
vices to learning and letters. Among the 
contributors were King Edward VII and 
several Indian princes, while the German 
emperor gave the munificent donation of 
COOl. The amount collected from all sources 
was devoted to a ‘Max Miiller Memorial 
Fund,' to bo hold by the university of Oxford 
in trust ‘for the promotion of learning 
and research in all matters relating to the 
history and archmology, the languages, 
literatures, and religions of ancient India.’ 
A Japanese ‘ Society for Oriental llesearch’ 
has also been founded at Tokyo in comme- 
moration of Max Muller. Ills admirable 
library was acquired by tho univorsity of 
Tokyo in .Tuly fiJOl. 

As Max Mullet's writings wore so nume- 
rous and ranged over so many holds, a olassi- 
hcatiou of them under different heads will 
afford the best survey of his works. 

SAjfrsKETT. — ‘ Hitopade^a,’ translated into 
German, Leipzig, 18^4 ; ‘ Meghaduta,’ trans- 
lated into Gorraon, KUnigshore, 1847. ‘ Big 
Veda Banhitd, the Sacred Hymns of the 
Brahmans translated and explained ’ (twelve 
hvnrns to tho Maruts), London, Triibner, 
1869 ; tho same, with thirty-six additional 
hymns, under tho title of ‘ Vedio Hymns,’ in 
‘ Sacred Books of the EaslJ vol. xxxii. 1891. 

‘ Bagveda,’ with Sayo;^a’s ‘ Oommeiitary,’ 
6 vols. London, 1849-73; 9nd edit. 4 vols. 
London, 1890-2; fext only, 2 vols. 1873; 
2nd edit. 1877. ‘ IlitopndoSa,’ text, with in- 
terlinear translation, 2 parts, London, 1864- 
1866. ‘Bigveda-Prfitisolchya, text, with 


Gorman translation, Leimiff 
‘ Vajraohhedika ’ (‘ Aneodota 
Aiyan Series, pt. i.) 1881; -Suk® 
collatoation with Banii 7 ^ 

1883 ; Praini^parttmita-hrdaya-Butra ’’ ‘ 

collaboration with Naniio, ib. 1884- TO..’ ’ 
samgraha,’ prepared by K. ]Li° aw«™ 
edited by Max Muller and H. ‘We^W 
1886. ‘The UpaiiiBhads,’ pt. i!, ^ 
Books of the East,’ vol. i. 1879, pt. ii vol » 
‘The Liu'ger and Smaller Prajfia-par^^ 
hrdaya-Sutra,’ tb. vol. xlix. 1894, 
lory of Ancient Sanskrit Literature as £» 
as it illnstraies the IhimitiveKeligionoftb 
Brahmans,’ London, 1869 ; 2nd edit. I 860 
‘A Sansfait Grammar,’ London, 1866 • Snj 
edit. 1870 ; now and abridged edition by A. y 
Macdonell, 1880. ‘ India, what can it teach 
lisp’ London, 1883; new edit. 1892 Tt. 
printed 1895; in collected edition, 1899.’ la. 
troduotion to Takakusii’s Translation nf 
I-tsing, Oxford, 1896. 

PAr.T.— ‘ The Dhainmapada,’ translated 
from Pali, in Eogers’s Burmese traaalatioii 
London, 1870; reprinted in the ‘Santd 
Books of the East,' vol. x, ; 2nd edit. 1898. 

SOIBNOB OP Bbliqiob', — ‘O n 


(lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey), 
London, 1873. ‘ Introduction to the 
of Beligion,’ London, 1 873 ; new eto. 188Si 
reissue, 1809. ‘The Origin and Grovrthof 
Beligion, as illustrated by the Beligions of 
India,’ London, 1878 ; 2nd edit. 1878; nev 
edit. 1882, 1891 ; re-issue, 1898. 'Nstunl 
Beligion,’ London, 1889 ; 2nd edit, 1892, 
‘Physical Beligion,' London, 1891; new 
edit. 1898. ‘Anthropological Religion,’ Lm- 
don, 1802; now issue, 1898. 'Tlieoserahy, 
or Psyohologiool Beligion,' London, 1893; 
new edit. 1806 ; new impression, 1899, 

OoMPAEATivio Mttholobt.—' E ssay on 
Oomparntive Mythology,' part i, of Oxford 
Essays, 1866. ‘ Essays on. Mythology end 
Folklore ’ (‘ Ohips,’ vol. iv.) ; new impression, 
1900. ‘ Oontributions to the Science of 

Mythology,’ 2 vols. London, 1897. 

OOMPABATIVB PlIItOtOOT.— ‘ On the 
Stratification of Language’ (Bede Lecture), 
London, 1868. ‘ The Science of LangnsK,’ 
2 vols. London, 1861 and 1863 ; 14tli edit, 
1886 ; new edit. 1890 ; lost edition, 1899. 
‘ On the Besults of tho Science of Langnags' 



graphics of Words and the Home of tbs 
A^as,’ London, 1888 ; new edit. 1898. 

PniLOflOPiiv. — ‘Kant's Critique of Pure 
Beason,’ translated, London, 1881; new 
edit. 1890. ‘The Science of Thought,’ 
London 1887. ‘Three Lectures on the 




^^^^Plulosophy,' London, 1894. ‘The j 
g^jjystems of Indian Philosophy/ London, 

— ‘ Biographical Essajs ’ 


/( 5 ips,’ vol. ii.), London, 1884; new un- 
iiession, 1898. ‘ Eamakiwa, his Life and 
SnTinirs.’ London, 1898; twice repiinted, 
irM- in collected edition, 1900. ‘Auld 
Tans Syne/ vol. i. London, 1898 (3 editions), 
^n. ‘My Indian Friends/ London, 1899; 

Antohiography. A Fragment/ London, 
1801. 

QpjQUir,— ' The German Classics &om 
tlffl Pouith to the Nineteenth Century/ Lon- 
ioa 1868 ; new and enlarged edit, 2 vole. 
Loodon, 188(5. ‘Deutsche Liebe/ 1st edit, 
leipiigj 1867; 13th edit. 1898 (altogether 
18 ,w 0 °copie 8 ); a pirated translation, under 
the title of ‘ Memories/ has had an enor- 
jBOiis sale in America ; French transl. 1873; 
a new transl. 1900 ; English transl. (by 
hire. Max Muller) London, 1873 ; 4th edit. 
1^. ‘Wilhelm Miiller’a Poems^’ edited 
nth introduction and notes, Leipzig, 1868. 
‘Scliilier’s Correspondence with Duke Fried- 
{ich Christian of Schleswig Holstein/ edited 
vith introduction and notes, Leipzig, 1876 ; 
‘Sehai^s Ilistoiy of German Literature/ 
ttandated by Mrs. Conybeaie and edited by 
F. Max Muller, Oxford, 1886 ; new edit. 
1891. 

A. collected edition of Max Mullers 
etsays, entitled ‘Chips horn, a German 
iVotkshop,’ was published in fovur volumes 
hBtween 1867 and 1876 ; a new edition 
came out in 1880. ‘ Last Essays ' appeared 

ia 1901, and a fall collected edition of his 
works 1898-1901. 

[This momoir is based on Max Muller's Leip- 
oj liectaio>biiok (OoUegienbuck) ; on Oxfunl 
TJairarsity Notices from 18,30 onwards; on ‘Auld 
Lang 8jne/ vol. i. ; on ‘ My Autobiography ; ’ 
oa details supplied by Mrs. Max Mullor ; and 
on poisoual kiiowledgo. Mrs, Mux _ Mullet 
issned Mix Muller's Life and Letters In 1903 
(2to1s.)] a. a. M. 

MA2SE, FBEDEEIOK AXJQUS'TUS 
(18SS-1900), admiral and political writer, 
second sou of James Maxse (<2. 186^ of 
Amos Vale, Bristol, by Lady Caroline Fitz- 
hardinge (1803-1886), daughter of Frederick 
Augustus, fifth earl of Berkeley, was bom 
in 1833. Sir Henry Berkeley ij^tzhardinge 
Jlsise [q. V,] was his elder brotbei'. He en- 
tered the navy, obtained his lieutenant in 
1852, and as naval aide-de-camp to Lord 
Baglan after the battle of the Alma, dis- 
played a conspicuous goUautry in carrying 
despatches, which caused his promotion to 
the rank of commander in Decomher 1866. 
He retired from the service in 1867, becoming 


rear-admiral in 1876, and unsuccessfully con- 
tested the borough of Southampton in the 
radical interest at the general election ot 
November 1668. He was also beaten in a 
subsequent contest for Tower Hamlets in 
February 1874 ; nor did he ever succeed in 
entering parliament. Indeed the curious 
idiosyncrasies which made his character an 
interesting study to his friend Mr. George 
Meredith, (see Beaitohan^’s Career) unfitted 
him for modem political life. Tfiii liheralism 
was of no school, and on certain questions, 
e.g. woman’s su&age and home rule, he was 
as tenaciously conservative as the highest of 
tories.^ He was an occasional contributor to 
periodical literature, and his articles on the 
conduct of certain of the operations in the 
Crimea, which appeared in the'NntionalHe- 
view’ under the titles ‘AdmiralLordLyons,’ 
‘ My Two Chiefs in the Crimen/ ‘ Lord Hag^ 
Ian’s Traducers/ and ‘The War Corre- 
spondent at Bay/ during the first quarter 
of 1899, constitute a valuable accession to 
the materials at the disposal of the future 
historian. 

Maxse diedon26 Junel900, He married, 
in 1862, Cecilia, daughter of Colonel Steele, 
W whom he left issue two sons— Major 
Rederick Ivor Maxse of the Coldstream 
guards, and Mr. L. J. Maxse, editor of the 
‘ National Review ’■ — and two daughters, the 
younger of whom, Violet, married Lord 
Edward Cecil. 

His separate publications are the foUow- 
ing : 1. ‘The Eaucation of the Agricultural 
Poor, being au Address at a Meeting of the 
Bolley and South HantB Farmers Club,’ 
London, 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘ Our PohticnlDuty: 
a Lecture,’ London, 1870, 8 vo. 8 . ‘ A Plea 
for Intervention,’ London, 1871, 8vo. 4. ‘ The 
Causes of Social Revolt : a Lecture/ Lon- 
don, 1872, 8 vo. 6 . ‘ Objections to Woman 
Sufii'age: a Speech ... at the Electoral 
Reform Conference held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, 17 Nov. 1874.’ 6 . ‘Whether the 
Minority of Electors should be represented 
by aMo]OTity in the House of Commons P A 
Lecture upon Eleotoiol Reform/ London, 
1876_, 8 vo. 7. ‘Woman Suffrage : the Coun- 
terfeit and the True. Reasons for opposing 
both/ London, 1877, 870 ; new edit. 1884. 
8 . 'National Education and its Opponents : 
a Lecture/ London, 1877, 8 vo. 9. ‘The 
French Press and Ireland: two Letters on 
the Irish Question addressed to “La Jus- 
tice,” ’ London, 1888, 8vo. 10. ' Home Rule : 
an Expostulation/ London, 1889, 8 vo. 11. 
‘Judas I a FoliticM Tract, dedioated to the 
Intelligent Porlismentaiy Elector,’ London, 

1 1894, 8 vo, For uncoUected articles see 
I ‘National Review/ August 1806, Septem- 
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ber 1890, May 1897, Janiiavy, February, 
March, April, July 1899, June 1900. 

[Walford’s Couiiby Pamilios; Q-ont. Maff. 
1864 ii. 407, 1869 i. 671 ; Ann. Ror. 1855, ii. 
366; Timos, 27 Juno 1000 j Hrit. Mus. Cat.; 
Kmglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 6th odil. iv. 
23.1 

MAXWELL, Sib WILLIAM ED- 
WARD (18-46-1897), provornor of the Gold 
Const, wos born in 1816. 

Ills father, Sir VmoR Behboh Maxweil 
(1817-1893), chief justice of the Straits 
Settlements, bom. at 'Cheltenham in January 
1817, was the fourth eon of Peter Benson 
Maxwell of Birdstown, oo. Donegal. He 
was educated at Paris and at Trinity College, 
Dublin, -where he graduated B.A. in 1839. 
He entered the Inner Temple on 14 Nov. 
1888, removed to the Middlo Temple on 
16 Nov. 1840, and -was called to the bar on 
19 Nov. 1841. He was recorder of Pouang 
from February 1856 lo 1860, and recorder 
of Singapore from 27 July 1860 to 1871. 
From 1867 to 1871 he -was chief justice of 
the Straits iSettlements, and in 1883 and 
1881 ha -was employed in reorganising the 
judicial tribunals of Egypt. IIo was 
Icniglited at BucMimham l%lace on 80 Jan. 
1866, and died in France at Grasse, in the 
department of Alpes-Maritimes, on 14 Jan. 
1898. lie married, in July 1843, Frances 
Dorothea, only daughter of Francis Synge 
of Glaiimora Castle, oo. Wicklow. Ho 
wos the author of two legal works of some 
importance: 1. ‘An Introduoiion lo the 
Duties of Police Mapp.stratDB in the SoUlo- 
ment of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca,’ Penang, 1866, 8 vo. 2. ‘ On 
tlie Interpretation of Statutes,’ London, 
1876, 8 voj 2nd edit. 1883 {Times, 18 Jan. 
1893 1 Boasji, Modern Biogv, 1897 ; Fos'mt, 
Men at the Bar, 1886 ; Fosinit, Baronetage 
and Knightage'), 

llis younger son, William Edward, en- 
tered Hepton in 1800, and was employed 
from I 860 to 1869 in the supremo court at 
Penang and Singapore. In 1807 he qnali- 
ded as an advocate at the local bar, and in 
Septomher 1869 he was appointed a police 
magistrate and commissioner of tho court 
of reiiuests at Penang. In Fohruary 1870 
ho was placed in the samcolllcesin Malacca, 
in August 1871 at Singapore, and in 1873 
in Province Wellesley. In May 1874 he 
was nominated a temporary judge of tho 
supremo court of Penong. In Septomher 
he was appointed assistant government 
agent for Province Wcllosloy, and in No- 
vember 1876 ho accompanied, as deputy 
oommissioucr, the Larut Hold force, which 
punished the murderers of James 'V^eeler 


Woodford Birch, the Briti^TrT~~ 
Perak. For his Mrvicea hi wj “ 
m the despatches and 

resident m Perak and a member of f 
state ooimcil. In 1881 he was o«lM . , 
bar by the Society of the TnT.i.n Temni*” 
in the following year he was oomLsSS 
visit the Australian colonies and * 
tlie Torrens land registration system ^ 
Tokbuns, Sib Ronnm; RiohabdT 
turning to the Straits Settlements he wl 
commissioner of land titles, and irw? 
was gazetted a member of the executive sad 
legislative councils. In 1881 hs was ^ 
ployed by the foreim office on a missionto 
the west coast of Atchin to obtain the 
release of the survivors of the British shin 
Niaero,who had been in eaptiyity for t™ 
months, lie was successful in his fatk 
received the thanks of government, and wsl 
created O.M.G. Fi-om 1884 to Ke ™ 
counoilbr at Penang, and in 
1889 British resident at Selangor. In 1892 
he was nominated colonial secretary of the 
Straits Settlements, and from Sentemh-r 
1893 till January 1896 he was aotini 
governor. In March 1 896 lie was nnm.V.^ 
governor of the Gold Coast. He found the 
colony on the brink of a war with the 
Ashantis, who made froquont slays raids 
ond rofussd to pay ths balance of the war 
indemnity due to the British goyemmant. 
On 17 Jan. 1808 an expedition under Sir 
Francis Scott entered Kumassi without 
rebislnnoo, and made prisoner the Aahanti 
king, I’remni'h. Maxwell, who -was nomi- 
nated K.O.M.G. in 1896, -visited England in 
the BUminor, and addressed large meetinge 
at Liverpool and Manchester on the future 
of the Gold Coast and Ashanti, returning 
to tho Gold Const in October. He died at 
sea off Grand Canary on 10 Dec. 1897. In 
1870 he married Lilias, daughter of James 
Aberigh-Maoltay, ohafilain m the Indian 
sorvioo. 


[Timos, 16 Dec. 1806; Fall Moll Oasette, 
8 Jan. 1001; Colonial Offloe Lists; Bathe’s 
Poonigo ; Bodon-Fowoll’s Downfall of Prempeb, 
1806,] E.1.0. 

MAYNARD, WALTER, pseudonym. 
[See BEArm, Thomas Willhet, 1828-1891.] 

MEADE, Sib ROBERT HENRY (1885- 
1808), civil servant, second sou of Richard 
Muado, third earl of Olanwilliam, and of his 
wife. Lady Elizabeth, daughter of George 
IlorWl, olovonlh carl of Pembroke, was 
horn on 16 Duo. 1836, and educated at Eton 
and Exeter Oolloge, Oxford, where he matri- 
cnlated on 7 Doc. 1864 and graduated B.A. 
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• igoO andM.A. in 1800. On 1 Juno 1859 
!“ mtered the foroign office, fla -was des- 
Lched to Syria -with Lord Dufferia’s 
Lcial mission on 31 July 1860, and re- 
toiniDg in September 1861 was selected to 
! jcconipany the prince of Woles in his tour 
i tbiouM Palestine and Eastern Europe in 
I In the autumn of 1862 he accom- 

I „»nied'Earl Russell to Germany in atten- 
; Jaoce upon the queen. On 27 Nov. 1862 
I appointed a groom of the hedcliomhcr 

' the prince of Wales. In 1803 he acoom- 
■' Binied Earl Granville abroad with the queen. 

1 ^ In June 1604 Meade became private 

sectetary to Earl Granville as president of 
the council, and was with him till July 
1S66; ho then resumed his work in the 
foreign office. When Lord Granville became, 
OB 10 Dec. 1868, secretary of state for the 
colonies, Meade aocompeniod him as private 
cecretary to the eoloniiU office. On 21 May 
1871 Meade was appointed to an assistant 
under-secretaryship of state in the colonial 
office I thenceforward he devoted himself to 
the ordinary and responsible duties of that 
post. He was appouited a royal commis- j 
sioner for the Paris exhibition on 22 Jan, 
1677, and a Rritish delegate to the con- ! 
ference on Aftican questions at Berlin on ; 
24 Oct. 1884 (see Pari. Papers, 0. 4290, 
of 1886, for his conversations with Prince 
Bismarck). In February 1892 he became 
permanent undor-seoretary for the colonies 
under Lord Knuleford, ond subsequently 
ssnsd under Lord Eipon and Mr. Cham- 
hetlain. Latterly his health became indif- 
ferent ; he was anxious to retire in 1896, but 
stayed on at the request of tlie secretory of 
state for a year longor. However, to- 
mids the end of 1890 he fell and broke his 
leg one evening in entering an omnibus upon 
leaving the office. He never returned to 
his work. Hl-hoalth and the sadden death 
of his daughter hroko him down completely, 
and he died on 8 Jan. 1898 at an hotel in 
Belfast. He was buried at Taplow, near 
Maidenhead. He become O.B. on 21 March 
1886, K.O.B. in 1894, and G.O.B. in 1897. 

Meade had consideraMe practical common 
sense and much tact, and ho was be- 
sides a man of peculiar charm, greatly liked 
by all who knew him. He was one of a 
knot of official liberals who formed a little 
coterie in the service of the crown &otn 
about 1870 to 1890. 

Meade married, first, on 19 April 1865, 
Lady Maiy Elisabeth, daughter of Henry 
Lascelles, third earl of Harewood ; she died 
on 7 Feb. 1866, leaving one daughter, who 
predeceased her father in 1897. Meade 
married, secondly, on 18 April 1880, Caro- 


line Georgiaiia, daughter of Cliarles William 
Grenfell of Taplow Court, Maidenhead; she 
died on 5 March 1881, leaving a son, Charles 
Francis, who survived him. 

[Foreign Office List, 1895; Colonial Office 
List, 18D6; Foster's Alumni Oxon. 1715-1886; 
Times, 10 Jan. 1808 ; Burke's Peerage, a.v. 

- Clan william ; ’ personal knowledge.] 0. A. H. 

MELVILL, SiB JAMES COSMO(1792- 
1801), last secretary of the East India Com- 
pany, born at Guernsey in 1792, was the 
third son of Philip Melvill (1762-1811), 
afterwards lieutenant-governor of Fendennis 
Oaslle in Cornwall, by his wife, Elizabeth 
Carey (d. 1844), youngest daughter of Peter 
Dohree of Beauregards, Guernsey. Henry 
Melvill [q. v.] was his elder brother. James 
entered the home service of the East India 
Company in February 1808. He soon dis- 
played unusual abilities, and rose by rapid 
steps to the highest permanent position at 
the East India_ House. In 1824 he was 
appointed auditor of Indian acconnus. 
'Wiile in this position he gave important 
evidence in ISSO before a parliamentary 
committee vindicating the company’s con- 
duct of its China trade from the attack 
of William Huskisson [q. v.J, and again in 
1832 before another committee on Indian 
affairs in regard to the accounts of the 
company (Thobotow, Mist, of British Bm- 
pire in India, 1858, pp. 601, 508). In 
1834 he became financial secretary, and in 
1836 chief secretary, an cilice which he held 
until the termination of the company's 
existence as a governing body in 1868. 
After his retirement from the service of the 
company he was appointed government 
du'ector of Indian railways, and it is said 
that he was offered appointments of high 
rank in the Indian government, but declined 
them. Melvill was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society on 14 Jan. 1841, and was 
created E.C.B. on 6 Sept. 1863. He died 
at Tandridge Court, near Godstone in Sur- 
rey, on 23 July 1861. In March 1816 he 
maixied Hester Jean Frances (d. 10 April 
1864), youngest daughter of William Mar- 
maduke Sellon of Plarlesdeu in Middlesex. 
By her he had numerous issue. 

[Memoirs of Philip Melvill, 1812 ; Ann. Beg, 
1881, ii. 409 ; Gent. Mag, 1861, ii. 334; Boase's 
OoUect. Cornuh. 1890; Loudon Beview, 37 July 
1861 ; Bell’s British Folks and British India 
Fifty Years Ago, 1891.] E. I. 0. 

MENDS, Sin WILLIAM ROBERT 
(1812-1897), admiral, eldest son of Admiral 
William Bowen Mends (1781-1804), and 
nephew of Sir Robert Mends [q. vj, was 
born at Plymouth on 27 Feb. 1812, In May 
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1826 he entered the Iloyal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, and on passing out in Decem- 
ber 1826 was shortly afterwards appointed 
to the Thetis, a 46-gun irigate, going out to 
the South American station. He was BtUl in 
the Thetis when she was wrecked on Cape 
Frio on 6 Dee. 1830. It was Mends’s watch 
at the time the ship struck, but as the ni^ht 
was dsxk and thick and it was raining 
heavily, he was held guiltless, the blame 
falling entirely on the captain and master. 
Mends was considered to have behaved very 
well in a position extremely dilllcult for one 
BO young and inexperienced, and several of 
the members of the court offered to take 
him with them. After passing his exami- 
nation he joined the Actoson in the Medi- 
terranean, which in 1832 was at Constanti- 
nople when a Hussion army of upwards of 
twenty thousand men was there, consequent 
on the terrible defeat of the Turks by Ibrahim 
Pasha at Honieh. The intervention of the 
western powers demanded the withdrawal ot 
this force, and Mends was deeply interested 
in watching its embarkation, making careful 
notes of their manner and methods of em- 
barking the cavalry and guns. Men, horses, 
and guns, with all their stores and baggage, 
were got on board within twelve hours, and 
Mends treasured up the experience for future 
use. In the summer of 1834 the Actmon 
retiumed to England and was paid off ; and 
in January 1836 Mends was appointed to the 
Pique with Captain Henry JohnHous [q.v.] 
In July the ship was sent out to Canada, 
and on the homeward voyage, on 22 Sept., 
struck heavily on a reef off the coast of 
Labrador. After several anxious hours she 
was got off, and, though she was much 
damaged and was lealdng badly, and her 
main and mizon masts were badly sprung, 
Hons determined to proceed. Five days 
later her rudder, which had also boon in- 

1 ‘ured, was carried away, and the ship left 
lelpless in a heavy westerly gale. With 
admirable seamanship she was steorod for 
several days by moons of a weighted hemp 
cable towed astern and controlled by a spor 
lashed across the ship's stern: it was not tiU 
6 Oct. that they were able to ship a jury 
rudder ; and on the 13th they ancliorod at 
St. II elon'b after a voyage that has no parallel 
in the annals of the nineteenth centuiy. 
Mends then learnt that he had been pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant on 11 Aug. 

In December he was sent out to join the 
Vernon at Malta. A year later he wos 
moved into the Caledonia and then to the 
Rodnew, from which, in July 1838, ho went 
to be n^-lieiitenant of Sir John Louis, the 
second in command on the station and super- I 


intendent of Malta dockyard 
with Louis, sometimes afloat but^*l:’‘'^ 
Malta, till July 1843 ; oftSs 
vember 1843 he was in the Fox i 

Sir Henry Blackwood on the coasUfT^ 
land and in the East Indies tm on 9 
1847, he received the news of his iironinr"”’ 

1848 he was appointed to the VaneZ/ 
in which, a coupfe of months laterXS 
the misfortune to lose some of the fliigerH 
hiB left hand, which was carried into a block 
and badly mushed. It was this, more than 
the loss of the Angers, which caused troubS 
and for years afterwards he suffered ban 
severe attaoks of neuralgia. The Vaneuoid 
wont home and was paid off in March 1849 • 
and in July 1860 Mends was appointed to 
the Vengeance, again with Blackwood, who 
however, died after a short illness at Portsl 
mouth on 7 Jan. 1861, and wns succeeded 
by Lord Edward Bussell [q. 7 .] Towards 
the end of the summer the Vengeance went 
to the Mediterranean, but came home in 
December 1862, when, on 10 Deo., 
was advanced to post rank in acknowledg- 
ment of the excellent order the ship was m, 
In October 1863 he was seleoted by Sir 
Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons [q, v.j to 
be his flag-oaptain in the MediterrMean, if 
Ooptain Symonds, then in the Arethusa, 
should prefer to remain in the frigate. E 
Symonds should prefer to join Lyons, it 
was understood that Mends should have th 
Arethusa [see Symonds, Sib Thomas Mat- 
thew OiiABiBs]. Mends accordingly tooktha 
Agamemnon out and joined the fleet iutke 
Sea of Marmora on Christmas Eve, when, as 
previously arranged, he took command of tbs 
Arethusa. lu her ho took a particularly 
brilliant part in the bombardment of Odessa 
on 22 April 1864; ‘ we stood in twice,’Mends 
wrote, ' tacked close off the Mole and en- 
gaged the works on it in reverse . . . pouilw 
m a dostructivo Are as we went about.’ A 
was promptly recalled by the commande^in- 
chiei; who sooms to have considered that ka 
was needlessly risking the ship. 'I expected 
a reprimand when I went on hoard the ad- 
mimJ. to report, hut the enthusiasm of the 
fleet and the cheers given to us os we passed 
along the rtuosmolhfled the ohief, and I was 
6im]3y told not to go in again.’ The French 
officers who had witnessed the monoauvie 
called on Mends to compliment him on it; 
ond many years ofLorwards a Frenoh writer 
in the ‘llevue des Deux Moudes’ referred 
to it as a brilliant tour de force, In June 
Lyons and Symonds had found thatthsydid 
not get on well together, and it was proposed 
to Mends to re-exchange into the Agemem- 



whiet ho did. From that time hisj 
Sidttttlity is lost in that of the admiral, i 
^pt that, as chief of Lyons’s staff; he had 
the aireotion of many points of detail on 
much donended. By far the most im- 


~hieh much depended. By far the most im- | 
pottant of these -were the emharhation of the j 
^ps at Varna and the subsequent landing | 
of them in the Crimea on li Se^t. The 
ffholB thing was admirably done -without a 
hitch and without loss j and though, to the 
^ild at large, it appeai-ed to be done by 
Lyons, Lyons himseli and the navy fully re- 
eo^ed that the credit belonged to Mends. 

% February 1866 Lyons moved his flag 
to the Eoyal Albert, Mende accompanying 
him. In oil the operations of the year be 
htd'his full share; he was nominated a O.B. 
on 6 July ; and in December was ordered to 
take the ship to Malta, the admiral lemain- 
iBg in the Black Sea with his flag in the 
(hradoc. While crossing the Sea of Mar- 
mora the stern-gland — the metal bearing of 
the Borew-shaft as it passes through the 
afem-post— gave way, and an alarming rush 
of irater followed. During the next day the 
ahip pursued her voyage, the endues pump- 
ing the water out ; but on S8 Dec. Mends 
decided that it was neceesory to beach the 
ahip, which wae cleverly done in Port 
ffjoolo, in the island of Zoa. There a coifer- 
dsm wasbuilt inside round the hole, and, the 
ahip’s safety being thus secured, she pro- 
ceeded to Malta under sail, and arrived 
there on 7 Jon. 1866. Mends continued in 
oommand of the Boyol Albert till March 
1867, when he was axipointed to the Hast- 
ings, guaidship in the Merseyj from which, 
four years later, he was appointed depu^- 
controUer-geneial of the coast-guard at the 
admiralty. He held this office for about a 
jeer, and hiMay 1862 was appointed director 
of transports, with the duty of organising 
and administering the transport department 
of the admiralty. Here he remained for 
more than twenty years, during which period 
there wore several excoptionifl colls on his 
office, which were answered in a maimer that 
testified to the thorough working order in 
which things were kept. On 1 Jan. 1809 he 
hecBuiB a rear-admiral, on 20 May 1871 a 
E.O.B., vice-admiral on 1 Jan. 1874, admiral 
on 16 June 1679, and on 24 Nov. 1882 was 
nominated a 0.C.B., with especial reference 
to his work in connection with the expedi- 
tion to Egypt. 

In February 1883 he retired and settled 
down at Alverstoke, within easy distance of 
his many old friends at Portsmouth. lleTO 
he lived peacefully for the next twelve years. 
In July 1804 his wife died after an illness of 
days, and the blow ‘ practically killed him,’ 


though he survived for three years. He died 
on 26 June 1897, the day of the great naval 
review in commemoration of the queen’s 
diamond jubilee. Mends married, at Malta 
in December 1837, Mehta, daughter of Dr, 
Stilon, a Neapolitan by hu'th, who had served 
as a medical officer in the French army at 
Maida, and been sent as a prisoner to Eng- 
land, where he married, entered the navy, 
and some years later settled in private 
practice at Malta, The ‘Life’ of Mends 
(1899) which was written by his son, Bowen 
Stilon Mends, formerly a surgeon in the 
navy, is largely made up of extracts from 
Mends’s letters and journals. It has thus a 
considerable historical value, especially as 
to the Bussian war, being the strictly syn- 
chronous opinions of a man who, from his 
official position and his petbonal relations 
I with Sir Edmund (afterwards Lord) Lyons, 

I had very good opportunities of knowing what 
I -was bemg done or not done ; at the same 
: time the factor of Lyons's personohty is to 
, be allowed for, 

[The Life by bis sou, above mentioned (-with 
portraits) ; Eardloy -Wilmot’s Life of Lord 
Lyons.] J, K. L. 

MEEOIER, HONOR^! (1840-1894), 
premier of Quebec, was born on 15 Got. 
1840 at Ste.-Athanase in Lower Canada, 
where his father had been an early settler. 
Educated at the Jesuit OoUego, Montreal, 

; he entered the office of Messrs. Lafi'amboise 
i & Papineau and began the study of law in 
I860, In 1862 he abandoned law for a time 
I and undertook the editoiship of ‘ Le Courier’ 
to support the Macdonald-Sicotte ministry. 
He took an active part in founding the parti 
national of that time, and vigorously op- 
posed confederation. When it seemed in- 
evitable he flnished bis course in law and 
was called to the Mou-treol bar in 1867. 
Practising first at Ste.-Ilyacinthe, and later 
in Montreal, he attained a foir standing in 
his profession. 

Mercier was elected to the House of Oom- 
nions in 1872 as opposition member for 
Bouville in the province of Quebec. He 
was not a candidate at tbe following elec- 
tions, and, being nnsnccessful in the cam- 
paign of 1878, retired from dominion politics. 


ral to Moroier, who accepted the office and 
held it till the cabinet resigned in October 
1870. Mr. Joly retired from the leadership 
in 1883, whereupon Mercier became liberal 
loader in the local house, his constituency 
being StB.-Hya(jinthe. Seeing that his party 
could not mokehead against the ecclesiastical 


Mercier ic 

and conservative power, he formed an alli- 
ance with the ultromontanes who were then 
rising into power. He recurred also to his 
project of a so-called national, a party 
Freuch-Cauadian in race and catholic in reli- 
gion, but open equally to liberals _and_ con- 
servatives. The year 1886 gave him his op- 
portunity, because the north-west rebellion 
then brolie out and the execution of Louis 
Riel [q. v.] followed. Mercier turned to 
political account 1 he Ri'onch-Oanadian racial 
sympathies for the half-breed loader and, 
forming a combination with (Sir) Charles 
Alpliouso Pelletier, a well-known conserva- 
tive, swept the constituencies iu the elections 
of 1886, and became premier of the province 
on 20 Jan. 1887. Ho continued in that office 
for five years. Among his useful measures 
may be ranked the consolidation of the loc^ 
statutes and the establishment of an agri- 
cultural department. 

On 21 Oct. 1887 ha called a conference of 
the premiers of the several provinces at 
Quebec to discuss ameudmenta to the con- 
stitution. His endeavours to extend the 
boundaries of the iirovince to Hudson’s Bay 
wore carried to a snccossfal issue after his 
death — in 1896. 

His hnaucial measures took a wide range, 
lie failed to convert part of the local debt, 
which then amounted to tho gross sum of 
1^19,600,000, by substituting four in tho 
place of tlie subscription rate of live per 
cent, interest, lie laid increased taxation 
on commercial transactions, persons, and 
corporations, and his measures for thexmrpose 
wore confirmed. In 1888 he launched in 
Paris a loan for jl3, 600,000 at four per cont., 
and another in 1891 for ^4,000,000 at the 
same rat o. He was onthusiastically received 
in Franco in Axiril 1891, and was decorated 
with the legion of honour. Passing thonco 
to Romo, the grand cross of Gregory tho 
Great was bestowed on him for his services 
to the church. The king of the Belgians 
made him commander of tho order of Leo- 
pold I. 

AVliilo he increased taxation and accumu- 
lated debt, his distributions to railways, 
colonisation purposes, public buildings, and 
improvements were liboral. But aftor tho 
eloctions of 1800, when Moroier was again 
returned to power by a large majority, a 
spending fever sooms to have talion hold of 


Mercier and many of his party. Then began 
what is called ‘ la danse des millions,’ It 
proceeded aiiaco till the crash came at the 
end of 1891, 

Mercier never enjoyed the confidence 
of the episcopate and secular clergy. But, 
overbearing uU. opposition iu the provincial 
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contest, he resolved to attack thT^^j;^ 
tive party of the dominion, and eStlS, 
warnfly into the election to the dom^" 
parliament of 1891, made a serioM chw“4 
m the Quebec delegation to Ottawa 
this he nocessoi-ily alienated manv of bs 
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merivale, CHARLES (1808-1893), ! 
historian and dean of Ely, second son of| 
John Herman Merivale [^. v.] by Louisa ; 
Heath, daughter of Henry Josroh Thomas | 
Drury [q- v.], was born at No. 14. East ! 
Street, lied Lion Square, London, on 8 March 
IW. Ks father being a Unitarian and his 
jnother a church woman, he was brought up 
without any very deiinite dogmatic instruc- 
tion, but in an atmosphere of sober practical 
piety. He was carefully taught by his 
mother, and took kindly to learning, espe- 
ciaiiy to Homan history, which, with hie 
brother Herman, he converted into a sort 
of game which they played with their hoops 
in Queen Square. lie also attended for a 
short time a private day school kept by one 
Dr. Lloyd, ot No. 1 Keppel Street, Blooms- 
bury, and was afterwards grounded in Cheek 
by his father. In January 1818 he was 
entered at Harrow, where he was contempo- 
rary with Charles "VVordsworth [q.v.l (after- 
wards Bishop of St. Andrews), Hichard 
Ohenevk Trench (h. v.] (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Dublin), and Henry Edward 
(afterwards Cardinal) Manning [q. v.l There 
he wrote an immense quantity of Latin 
verse, committed to memory the Eclogues 
and Georgies of Virgil, the whole of Ca- 
tullus and Juvenal, and the greater part of 
Lucan, For relaxation he read Southey's 
'History of Brazil,’ an achiovoment which 
gave him courage to attack Mill’s ' History 
of British India,’ when it afterwards became 
bis duty to do so. lie also passed muster 
in the cricket field, and in 1824 played in 
the match against Eton. An Indian writer- 
ship being on’ered, he woe removed in that 
year to Haileybury College, where he took 
prizes in classics and Persian, and was first 
in the clnss list when a casual perusal of 
Gibbon’s ‘ AutobioOTaphy ’ awolcened con- 
flicting interests. His bent wae at once 
fixed for tbe life of a student, tbe prospect 
of an Indian career became manifestly odious 
to him, and his father consented to transfer 
him to Cambridge. The wiitership which 
he should have taken was given to John 
Laird Muir Lawi'once fq. v.] 

At Cambridge, acoordiugly, intbo autumn 
of 1826, Merivale matriculated, being entered 
at St. John’s College, He graduated B.A. 
(senior optimo and fourth classic) in 1830, 
having in the preceding year gained the 
Browne medals for Latin verse, and pro- 
ceeded M. A, in 1833 and B.D. in 1840. He 
also rowed for the university in the first 
contest with Oxford at Henley in 1829. and 
in the following summer accomplished the 
feat of walking from Cambridge to London 
in one day. In his early graduate days he 


belonged to the coterie of so-called ‘Apostles,’ 
whose symposia are celebrated by Tennyson 
in ‘ In Memoriam ’ (Ixxxvi), and to a 
smaller society called the ' HermathenEB.’ 
Among his especial ftiends were Henry 
Alford [q. v.] (afterwards Dean of Canter- 
bury), William Hepworth Thoimjson [q^.] 
(afterwards Master of Trinity), Joseph Wil- 
liams Blakesley [q. v.] (afterwards Dean of 
lincolu), .Tames Spedding [q. v.], and John 
Mitchell E cmble [q. v.], the son of the actor. 
He was at this time a liberal in politics, and 
interest in the impending Balkan revolution 
drew him to the Netherlands in the summer 
of 1831, On his retmm to England he tri- 
fled with Anglo-Saxon, Saiiit-Simomanism, 
and Freemaaoniy, but on his election to a 
fellowship in 1833 took holy orders and 
settled down to historical work, In the 
reaction which followed the Parliamentary 
Beform Act of 1832 he went over to the 
conservative party, to which he Ihereafter 
steadfastly adhered; but the high toryism 
of St. John’s College proved imcongenial, 
and he was reconciled to continued resi- 
dence there only by his failure in 1836 to 
obtain the chair of classics at King’s College, 
London, and subsequent disappoiulmenls. 
Meanwhile he studied German, travelled in 
Bavaria and Austria (1886), and felt a 
growing interest in Bonaau history. Though 
By no means an enthusiastic, he was a con- 
scientious and elficient, tutor, and in 1836 
and the following year was one of the 
examiners for the classical tripos. His 
ecclesiastical views were of the moderate 
type, and the four sermons which he de- 
hvered as select preacher to the university 
in November 1838 were warmly commended 
by Whewell, and led to his appointment in 
the following year as select jireacher at 
Whitehall, As a scholar he was more of a 
Latinist than a Grecian, and little short ot 
a devotee to Latin verse composition. He 
had no speculative interests, and though he 
had studied political economy under Mullhus 
at Haileybury, he entertained no respect 
for that science, and remained throughont 
life a convinced protectionist. Nevertheless, 
in matters academic he was a moderate 
reformer, and helped to establish the law, 
moral science, and physics triposes, which, 
however, he afterwards (shazaoterised as 
‘ sickly growths.’ lie was natm'ally inclined 
to a recluse life, and, even when fairly 
absorbed in the study of Homan history, 
was satisfied with a single hiief visit to 
Borne in the autumn of 1846. The leisure 
necessary for his historical work he secured 
Iw accepting in 1848 theiectoiy of Lawford, 
Essex, with which he tinited the chaplaincy 
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to the speaker (John Evelyn Doniaon) of 
the II 0 UB 6 of Ooinmone from February 1863 
until his preferment in November 1809 to 
the deanery of Ely. He was llulsean 
lecturer in 1802, was reappomtod_ select 
preacher at Whitehall in ISOl, and in that 
and the following year delivered the Boyle 
lectures. In 1862 and 1871 he examined 
for the Indian civil service. In 1866 he 
received the honorary degree of B.O.L. &om 
the university of Oxford. 

Merivale made no figure in convocation, 
and after allowing himself to be added to 
the committee for the revision of the autho- 
rised version of the New Testament in 
February 1871, withdraw from it in the fol- 
lowing October. He identified himself with 
no ecclesiastical party, abhorred polemics, 
and os a preacher was solid and ;|udicious 
rather than eloquent. Though inclined to 
comprehension as the only means of avert- 
ing the disruption of the churoh, ho approved 
the Public AVorship Bogulation Act of 187 1. 
Hia later years wero spout in almost entire 
seclusion at Ely, whore he onlargedthe school 
and partially restored the cathedral. He 
also organised the commemoration in 1873 
of the louudation of Ely Minstor, of which 
ho published an account, entitled ‘ Bt. Ethel- 
dreda Festival; Summary of Proceedings, 
with Sermons and Addresses at the Biasox- 
tenary Festival of St. Etheldreda at Ely, 
October 1873,’ Ely, 1874, 4to. On 17 Fob. 
1892 he had a slight attack of paralysis ; a 
second, towards the close of November 1893, 
wos followed by his death on 27 Doe. llis 
remains were interred in Elv cemetery, his 
monument with epitaph by Dr. Butler, mas- 
ter of Trinity, was placed in Ely Cathedral. 
He married, on 2 July 18C0, Judith Mary 
Sophia, youngest daughter of George Frovo 
of Lincoln’s Inn and Twyford Houao,Bi8hop’s 
Stortford, by whom ho loft issue. 

Merivale contributed the version of ‘Der 
Kampf mit dem Drachen’ to hia father’s 
translation of the minor poems of Schiller 
(1844); but thenceforth his German studies 
wore subordinate to his liistoricol work. He 
was collaborating on a ‘ History of Rome,’ 
projected by tho Society for the Dilfusion 
of Useful Knowledge, when the fortunate 
failure of the enterprise set him free to re- 
cast and continue the work indopondontly 
and with other publishers. Such was tho 
origin of his ‘ History of the Romans under 
tho Empire,’ London, 1860-64, 7 yols. 8vo ; 
new odit. 1866, 8 vole. The storling merits 
of this work, which embraces tho period 
from tho rise of tho Gracchi to tho death of 
Marcus Aurolius, thus forming a prelude to 
Gibbon’s 'Dooliuo and Fall,’ are uncontested, 


while Its recognised blemish, neglect o7^ 
graphical sources, was hardly tS be avniL 
m the circumstances in which it was 
The vogue of the first three voW 
such as to induce him to issue a popZ 
epitome of them in one volume enhfu 

4he Fall of the Homan RepiS:T£ 
Ilistorjr of the last Century ofthe Commot 
wealth,’ London, 1863, 8voi 6th edit. 186S 
He also edited as parerga < 0. SaUustiiOnsBi 
Oatilma et Jugurtha,’ London, 1852 8in 
and ‘An Account of the Life and Letter^ 
of Cicero, translated from the Germiui nf 
Bernhard Rudolf Abeken,’ London^Sl 
12mo, and in 1867 contributed the article on 
Niebuhr to the ‘ Enoyclopsedia Britannica.’ 
About the same time he formed a 
with the ‘ Saturday Review,’ which lastedfor 
some years. Hie ‘ Boyle Lectures’— 1. ‘ The 
Conversion of the Roman Empire,’ and 
2. ‘ Tho Conversion of the Northern Nations’ 
—appeared in 1864 and 1860 respectively 
(London, 8vo). More definitely apologetic 
was his lecture for tho Christian Evidence So- 
ciety, entitled ‘ The Contrast between Pagan 
and Christian Society,’ London, 1872, 8to. 
Ills ‘ General History of Rome from the 
F’oundtttioii of the City to the Fall of 
Augustulus,’ London, 1876, 8vo, is a con- 
venient epitome of a vast subject : on abridg- 
ment by C. Pullor appeored in 1877. 'The 
Roman Triumvirates^ (Epochs of Ancient 
History Sor.), London, 1876, 8vo; 'St. Paul 
at Home’ (S.P. O.K.), London, 1877, 8vo| 
‘ Tho Conversion of tho Continental Teutons 


(S. P. 0. H .), London, 1878, 8vo ; and ‘ Four 
Locturos on some Epochs of Early Church 
Histoij delivered in Ely Cathedral,’ London, 

, 1879, bvo, complete the tale of his historical 
and apologotic writings, 

Merivale’a prize poems are printed in ‘ Pro- 
lusioiies Acndemicie,’ Cambridge, 1828, iii. 
27, 36. His ' Koatsii Hyperionis Libri Tres. 
Latine reddidit 0. Merivale,’ Loudon, 1863, 
8vo ; 2nd odit,, with a collection of minor 
pieces from ‘Arundines Oami’ in 1882, 
ovinccs the assiduity with which in after life 
he oultivatod his unusual gift for Latin verse. 
His ‘Ilomor’s Iliad in English Rhymed 
Verse,’ London, 1869, 8vo, did not add to 
his reputation. Ilia university sermons, ‘The 
Churoh of England a faithful Witness of 
Christ, not destroying tho Law, but fulfill- 
ing it,’ appeared at Cambridge in 1839, 8yo, 
and were followed by ‘ Sermons preached in 
the Chapel Royal at Whitehall,’ Cambridge, 
1841, 8vo. Ho also published three separate 
discourses, besides a pamphlet entitled ‘ Open 
Fellowsliips ; a Plea for submitting College 
FoUowshipa to University Competition and 
a memoir of his brother, Herman Merivale, 
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OB. reprinted from tlie ‘ Transactions ’ of 
the iOevonsHre Association for the advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art, 1884, 
3^ 0. nis ‘ Autobiography,’ a fragment reach- 
las no further than his ordination, was edited 
flith his epistolary remains by his daughter, 
Judith AnneMerivale, for private circulation, 
la 1898 and published in 1899, London, 8vo. 

fAutobiography and Letters above mentioned ; 
Tennyson's Life, i. 47 ; Ohirles 'Wordsworth's 
AttoMf of my Sirly Life, p 68; Goulbnm's 
life of Dean "Bnrgon, ii. 139 ; Life and Letters 
of Dean Alford; Gent. Mag. 1860, n. 423 ; Ann. 
Beg. 1863 ii. 368, 1869 ii. 276; Times, 28 Dec, 
1393, Guardian, 10 Jan. 1894, 22 Kov. 1899; 
Athemenm, 30 Dec, 1893, 17 Sept. 1898; Aca- 
demy, 21 Oct, 1890.3 

metford, WILLIAM ELLIS (1824- 

a , inventor, born on 4 Oot. 1824, was 
derson of William Motford, a phjisi- 
cian, of Flook House, Taunton, by his wife, 
JI. E. Anderdon. Ha was educated at 
Sherborne aohool_ between 1838 and 1841, 
and was apprenticed to W. M. Peniston, 
resident engineer under Isamhard Kingdom 
Brunei [q. v.], on the Bristol and Exeter 
railway. From 1840 to 1860 he was em- 
ployed on the Wilts, Soineraei , and Wey- 
mouth railway. After 1860 he worked for 
Thomas Evans Blackwell in connection 
with Bohames for developing the traffic of 
Bristol, and subsequently acted for a short 
time under Peniston as engineer on the 
Wycombe railway, residing at Bourne End. 
During this period he designed an improved 
thsoddite with a travelling stage and a 
curved arm upholding the transit axis, and 
also invented a very good form of level (cf. 
Jmatuil of ImtituUon of Oivil Engineers, 
February 1866). 

In March 1866 Metford was elected an 
ossociate of the Institution of Oivil Engineers, 
and early in 1867 he obtained an important 
appointment on the East India Railway 
under (Sir) Alexander Rendel. He arrived 
at Monghyr on 18 May to find that the 
mutiny had just broken out. With the aid 
of the railway staff he took a leading port 
in organising the defence of the town. His 
oeaseless exertions largely contributed to the 
safety of the garrison, but they permanently 
impaired his health, and within a year he 
found himself obliged to abandon his engage- 
ment and return to England. 

Metford’s interest in rifle shooting began 
in boyhood, his father having ostabushsa a 
rifle club with a range in the fields near 
Kook House, and he gave constant atten- 
tion to it in the intervals of his engineering 
studies. Late in 1862 or early in 1 868 he 
Buggested a hollow-based bullet for the En- 


field rifle, expanding without a plug. It 
was brought out with the assistance of 
Pritchett, who was awarded l,(XyV. by 
govemmaiit for the invention on its adop- 
tion by the small-arms committee. In 18 )i 
Metford investigated the disturbance of tbe 
barrel by tbo shock of the e\plo&ion, which 
affects the line of flight of the bullet, a diili- 
eulty which had led to much misunder- 
standing. In 1667 the select committee found 
his form of explosive rifle bullet the best 
of those enhmitted to them, and in 1868 it 
was adopted by government. In March 
1869, however, it was declared obsolete in 
accordance with the resolntion of the St. 
Petersburg convention ag.imst the employ- 
ment of such missiles in warfare. Metford's 
chief distinction in rifle progress, however, 
is that he was the pioneer of the substitution 
of very shallow grooving end a hardened 
cylindrical bullet expanding into it, for deep 
grooving and bullets of soft lead. In I860 
his first match rifle appeared, having five 
shallow grooves and snooting a hardened 
bullet of special desim (Patent No. 2488). 
In 1870 he embarked seriously on tho pro- 
duction of a breechloading rifle, paying the 
closest attention to every detail of the 
barrel and cartridge. Befere long hie first 
experimental breechloading rifles appeared, 
and at Wimbledon in 1871 two of them were 
used, with one of which the principal prize 
for military breechloading rifles was won by 
Sir Henry St. John Halford [q. v. Suppl.J, 
whose acquaintance he had marie in 1862 at 
the Wimbledon meeting, and who hence- 
forth was his friend and assistant in his 
experiments. From 1877 the record of the 
Metford rifle was an unbroken succession of 
triumphs. Between that date and 1891 it 
failed only four times to win the Duke of 
Oambridge’e prize, while it took a prepon- 
derating share of other prizes. 

The advance in milituy small arms 
abroad, and especially the increased rapidity 
of loading, caused the appointment of a 
committee in February 1883 to deal with 
the question. Motford designed for them 
the mitail of the ’42 bore for the rifle pro- 
visionally issnod for trial early in 1887, and 
on the adoption of the ‘303 magazine rifle, 
known as the Lee-Enfleld, he gave much 
BssistaucB in designing the barrel, chamber, 
and cartridge. 

In 1888 the war-office committee on email 
arms eeleoted os the pattern for British use 
a rifle which combined the Metford bore 
with tiie holt-aotion and delachahle magazine 
invented by the American, James P. Lee. 
This arm, known as tho Lee-Metford rifle, 
was long in use. 
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In 1892 Metford'a healtli finally firolta 
down, and liencefortli he wos preoludod from 
active work, He died at hia house at Hedland, 
Bristol, on 14. Oot. 1899. About 1866 ho 
married a daughter of Dr. Wallis of Bristol. 

[Privately printed memoir of W. B. Metford 
(•with portrait). This metnoir appoared in au 
ahhieviated form in the Proceedings of tlio In- 
stitution of Civil Eiigiiioers, 1800, vol. cxl.l 

E. I. 0. 

MIDDLETON, JOHN HENEY (1846- 
1896), archooologist, architect, profei^or of 
line art, and museum director, horn at York 
on 6 Oot. 1 846, was the only surviving child 
of .Tohii Middleton, architect, of York, and 
Maria Margaret, his wife, daughter of James 
Pigott Pritchett [q. v.], architect, of York, 
and his first wife, Peggy Maria Terry. As 
a child he was token by his parents to Italy, 
where he acquired a love of that country 
and its language, which lasted throughout 
his life. On their return his parents settled 
at Oheltonham, where hia father praotiaed as 
an architect, and where Middleton himself 
was educated, first at the juvenile proprieta^ 
school, and afterwards at Cheltenham Col- 
lege. In 1866 he was matvloulatod at 
Exeter Oollcgo, Oxford. Middleton, though 
for from being an eccentric recluse, or of as 
weakly a constitution as his appuarauoo 
seemed to denote, displayed from ins youth 
an acutely novvous and fastidious tempera- 
ment, liable to strong omotions and to duep 
depression. This was accentuated in 1866 
by the shook caused by the sudden death of 
a close friend at ().xford, whioh brought on 
a Bovero and painful illness, which cunfined 
him to his room for five or six years ; hence 
he did not graduate in the ordinary oourso. 
During this period, however, by assiduons 
reading and study ho laid tho fouudatinns of 
that reniarkablo, painstoliiug, and acourato 
knowledge of art and avobmology, forwbioh 
lie was afterwards so highly distinguished. 
On his recovery he started off on a sories of 
travels of an arduous and advonturous 
nature. lie visited Amorioa, crossing it to 
8alt Lako City and tho llocky Mountains, 
and descending into Moxico. He travelled 
in (Irooce, Asia Minor, Egy^it, and North 
A-frica. Ho undertook a special journey to 
Ppz in Moroooo to study tho philosophy of 
Plato as taught thoro, and in tbe disguiso 
of a ])ilgrim offoclod admission into the 
Groat Mosque, wliioh no unholiover had 
previously succeeded in doing, and also 
was presented to tho sultan as one of tho 
fiiithuil. On his return ho adopted the 
profession of an architect, studied for a 
(amo in the ofiioe of Sir George Gilbert Soott 
[q, V.], and became a partner in his father’s 


business at Storey’s Gate TOilTl ' 

The profession was, however, never 
to him, and after his father’s suSlw 
m February 1886 he placed thebusineS 

^omugh working order, and dispesad^^^^ 

Middleton had never ceased to nurano i,- 
favourite studios of art and arohiadogj 
even wont through a course in the M 

of the Eoval AoaSemy Hia extensivs aS 
accurate inowledge became well knota 

and brought himmany friends. among oC; 

Wdliam Morns [q. v. Suuul.l wi+TT 
Middleton travelled in Iceland. In 
1879 he was elected a fellow of the sicieS 
Antiquaries, and was a Sequent contributoi 
to their ‘ Proceedings’ and their publications- 
he was elMted a vice-president of the aocietv 
m 189-1. Ho was also a considerable eoutribo. 

tor to tho ‘Enoyolopmdia Britamuea’(9th 

edition), as well as to many weekly and other 
periodicals. He made a special study of 
the antiquities of Home, and in 1886 pub- 
lished those as ‘ Ancient Rome,’ a revised 
edition of whioh appeared in 1888. In 
1892 he followed this with another work 
‘Eomains of Ancient Rome.’ In these 
works Middleton was the pioneer of the 
serioua and soientiflo study of Roman anti- 
quitios, and his work, if it kas been to a 
groat extent supplement od, has not as yet 
been supmoded. In 1880 ho was elected 
Slado professor of fine art at Cambridge, 
and given tlio lioiiorary degree of M.A at 
Oambridgo in 1886, and at Oxford in 1887, 
followed by tlioso of LiU.D. at Cambridge 
in 1802, and D.O.L. at Oxford in 1894; he 
was also hoiumrod with a doctor’s degree 
at tlio uiiivorsity of Bologna. He -was 
twice ro-eloclod to the professorship. In 
1888 ho was olectod a fellow of Eng's 
Cqllego, Oambridge. In 1889 he was ap- 
pointed to be director of tbe Fitzirilliam 
Musuimi at Cambridge, a post which offered 
him opportuiiilicB for a further display of 
hie knowledge in ‘ Engraved Q oma of OiassiBal 
Times’ (1891), * Illuminated MSS. of Clas- 
sical and Medimvul Times' (1892), and a 
catalogue of ‘The Lo-wis Collection of 
Gems’^ (1892). Middlotou was also ap- 
pointed a lecturer at the Royal Academy m 
Loudon. In 1 892 ho was selected to fill the 
important post of art director of the South 
IConsington Museum, a department then 
sadly in need of reform and reorganisation. 
Several reforms of great importance were at 
once initiated and carried out by Middleton 
at South Kensington. Unfortunately the 
strain of difficult and uncongenial depart- 
mental work brought on threatenings of the 
disease Jkom which he had suffered in his 
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early youth, and for which he had fi'e^uently 
to ha.'TO recourse to opiates. An accidental 
overdose of morohia cut short his life at 
the Eesidences, South Kensington Museum, 
on 10 June 1896. Ilis body was cremated 
jt "Wohing, and the remains interred at 
Brookwood cemetery, Middleton married, 
in December 1892, Bella, second daughter 
of William J. Stillman, American corre- 
mondent of the ‘ Times ’ at Eome, by whom 
Ja left one child. 

[Private information,] L. 0. 

MILLAIS, Sib JOHN EVEBHTT 
(1829-1806), painter of history, genre, 
landacape, and portraits, and president of 
the Eqyal Academy, born at Southampton 
on 8 June 1829, was the youngest son of 
John William Millais, who belonged to an 
old If ormon family settled in J ersey for many 
eanerations, and Emily M^, daughter of 
John Evamy, and the widow of Enoch 
Hodgkinson, by whom she had two sons. 
The father (who died in 1870) was noted 
in the island of Jersey for his good looks 
ond charming manners. He was also a good 
musician and a fair artist, and held a com- 
mission in the Jersey militia. _ Ho arrested 
Oxford who shot at the queen in 18 10. The 
Millaises lived at LeQuaihouse, just outside 
St. Ileliers, before they removed to Southamp- 
ton, wWe Sir John and his elder brother 
William Henry (also an artist, and the 
author of 'The Game Birds of England’) 
were bora. The family returned to Jersey 
soon after Millais’s birth, and there he de- 
veloped a taste for natural history and 
sketching, A frame containing drawings 
done when only seven years old was ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the winter 
of 1898. He drew a portrait of his ma- 
ternal grandfather, John Evamy, fishing, 
when he was eight years old, and another 
of his father wlion ho was eleven. He 
was sent to school, but showed no inclination 
for study, and woe expelled for biting his 
master’s hand. Among the friends of the 
Millaises at Jersey were the family of the 
Lemprieres, one of whom (afterwards General 
Lempriere), the grandson of Philip Raoul 
Lempriere, Seigneur of Rosolle Manor, was 
the model for the Huguenot in Millais’s 
famous picture of that name. In 1836 the 
family removed to Hinan in Brittany, where 
the child delighted tho French military 
officers by his sKetches. One of the colonel 
smoking a cigar, and another of the ‘ tamhoui 
major’ are specially mentioned in his bio- 
graphy by his son. Li 1887 the family once 
more returned to Jersey, where John received 
his first instruction in art from a Mr, Bessel, 


the best drawing^maeter in the island, who 
soon confessed that he could not teach his 
pupil anything more, and in 1888 he came to 
London with an introduction to Sir Martin 
Archer Shee [q, v.], the president of the 
Royal Academy. On the way he sketched 
Mr. (afterwords Sir Joseph) Paxton [q. v.] 
asleep in the coach. Sir Martin told his 
parents that it was their plain duty to fit 
their son for the vocation for which nature 
had evidently intended him, and in the 
winter of 1838-9 he was sent to the wdl- 
known school of Henry Sass [q. v.] in 
Blocmshury. In the same year he obtained 
a silver medal from the Society of Arts, 
and in 1840 became a student at the Royal 
Academy, Here he carried ofi’ every prize. 
His first picture in oils was ‘Oupid crowned 
with Flowers,’ painted in 1841. In 1843 
he gained the first silver medal for drawing 
ftom the antique, and when seventeen the 
gold modal for an oil painting, ‘ The Young 
Men of Benjamin seizmg then Brides,’ 
Millais still retained ms disinclination for 
ordinary studies, and received all his educa- 
tion (except in art) from his mother, who 
read to mm continually. He wore his 
boyish costume of gouifred tunic and wide 
falling collar till long past the usual age, 
and for this reason was called ‘ the ohifi ’ 
by his fellow-students at the academy— a 
name which stuck to him long afterwards. 
He was tall and slim, high-spirited and 
independent, though very deucate. He was 
fond of cricket and of fishing, and made 
many friends. As early as 1840 he was 
asked to breakfast by Samuel Rogers, and 
met "Wordsworth, and in 1846 he stayed 
with his half-brothei^ Henry Hodgkinson, 
at Oxford, and was introduced to Wyatt, 
the dealer in art, at whose house he fre- 
quently stayed as a guest during the next 
three years. On a window in the room ha 
occupied he painted in oils ‘ The Queen 
of Beauty’ and ‘The Victorious Knight,’ 
Wyatt bought his picture of ‘ Oymon and 
Iphigenia’ ^ow belonging to Mr. Standen), 
painted in 1847 for ^e Royal Academy, 
hut not exhibited. To 1849 belongs a por- 
trait by MiUois (exhibited in 1860) or Wyatt 
and lus grandohUd. Other acmiaintances 
made at Oxford were Mr. and Mrs. Combe 
of the Clarendon Press, with whom he be- 
come intimate, and Mr. Druiy of Shotover 
Park. He earned money also, and from the 
age of sixteen defrayed the neater part of 
tho household expenses in Gower Street, 
where he lived wiui his family. In 1846 he 
was engaged to paint small pictures and back- 
grounuB for a dealer named Ralph Thomas 
for 1001. a year. He recorded his delight 
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at I'eoemng bis first cheque (still preserved) 
W endorsing it with a drawing of himself. 
They fell out, and Millais threw his palette 
at Thomas, and so ended the connection for 
a while, hut it was afterwards renewed 
(though not for long) at an inorenaod salary 
of 160/. a year. 

In 18-16 Millais exhibited at the Royal 
Academy for the first time. The su^ect of 
his picture was ‘ Pizarro seizing the Inca of 
Peru.’ This was followed m 1847 by 
‘Elgiva seized by the Soldiers of Odo.’ 
John (known as Lester) Wallaclc, the actor 
[soe under WALLiOE, jAitBS WiiiiiAM, ad 
^.], who married Millais’s sister, sat for 
Pizarro. In 1847 also he entered unsuccess- 
fully into tho competition at Westminster 
Hail for tho decoration of tho houses of 


parliament, sanding on oil picture of ‘The 
Widow’s Mite’ (ten feet seven inches by 
fourteen feet throe inches), since out up. 
He did not exhibit at the acadoiny in 1848. 

Down to this time his career had difi'ered 
from those of other academy students only 
by its distinguished success, and his pictures 
had shown little if any divergence from the 
ordinary ideals and methods taught in tho 
schools i but obout the beginning of 1848 he 
and Mr. Holman Hunt, deeply conscious of 
the lifeless condition into which British art 
had fallen, doterminod to adopt a style of 
absolute independonco as to art dogma and 
convention, which they oallod ‘ Pro-llapliael- 
itism.’ Tho next to join tho movement was 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti [q.v.], who at this 
time was struggling with tho teohnical dilTi- 
culties of painting under the instruetion of 
Holman Hunt, but was unknown to Millais. 
The three met together at the Millaises’ house 
in Gower Street, where Millais showed them 
engravings from the frescoes in the Oainpo 
Santo at Pisa, and all agreed to ‘ follow ’ them. 
The result was tho formation of the'oolohrated 
‘Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood,’ consisting of 
seven members. Thero has been much dis- 
pute as to what were the precise principles of 
the brotherhood ; hut, according to Millais, 
‘the Pre-Raphaelites had hut one idea, to 
present on canvas what they saw in 
nature,’ and to this idea he aduored from 
first to lost. Another disputed point is tho 
inflneucu of Rossetti on Millais’s earlier 
work. This was entirely denied by Millais 
himself; but it was probably greater than he 
knew, for Rossetti’s picture of ‘Tho Girl- 
hood of Mary Virgin ' was clearly the fore- 
runner of Millais’s ‘ Christ in the House of 
his Parents,' and there was a spirit of poetical 
romance in Millais’s work while their closest 
intercourse lasted (1848-62) which slowly 
faded away afterwards. The intense intel- 


loiiLuo-i ttuu opmcuai muueuce of Rossetti 
the brotherhood generally cannot be^S 
He was the ruling spirit of their shorS 
organ, ‘ The Germ ' (4 parts, 1860), foiS 
Millais made one or two sketches and an bmT 


‘ British Contemporaiy Artists.’) On the 
other_ hand Millais was very independent 
and impatient of control, and J 
Mud the first volume of ‘ Modem Painters’ 
(184n, m which principles like those prac 
tioally followed by the Pre-EanhaJutea 
were first recommended to young artists 
It is also to to remembered that Rossetti 
was at this time a mere tvro in paintinir 
whereas Millais was a trained artist and 
that of love of nature and sMU in expre’ssine 
it Millois could learn nothing from Rosaettr 


At all events it is quite certain that W 
Holman Hunt and Millais were most inti- 
mately associated in all thsir views and in 
their prnotioe. They had worked together in 
oompIolB sympathy from the days of their 
studentship, and they together started the 
new movement. The depth of the gulf 
between it and tho old is clearly seen if we 
ooniuore tho ‘Pizarro’ of 1846 with the 
‘Isaoello’ of 1840— n banquet scene from 
Keats's poom of ‘Isabella and tbs Pot of 
Basil ’ founded on a story by Boccaccio, hi 
(his nearly all tho characters were painted 
from his relatives and friends, Among 
thorn were three at least of the brotherhood, 
the two Roesetlis, Dante and WiUiam, and 
P. G. Stephens, and it coutnins aU the 
olioracteristioB of ‘Pre-Raphaelite’ work- 
most minute imitation of nature down to the 
smallost dot ail, all persons and objects studied 
directly from tho originals, and disregard of 
composition, geiioralisation, and all conven- 
tion. The tale was told with dramatic power, 
and the oxpresision of the heads, with the ex- 
ception of the lovesick Lorenzo, was excellent. 
Millais never again painted a composition of 
so many figures, or of greater patience and 
BiiocesBin execution. The picture wns bought 
by Mr, Windiis, wns for a time in tbe posses- 
sion of Thomas Woolner [q.v.], the soalptor 
(and one of the brethren), and is now in ths 
gallery of tho corporation of Liverpool. It 
was exhibited in 1849, 

Millais’s next importont pioture was a sup- 
posed scone in Christ’s childhood, treated as on 
incident in the ordinary life of a carpenter’s 
family. It is usually known as ‘The Ce^ 
pouter’s Shop,’ or ‘ Christ in the House of 
his Parents y but in the catalogue of the 
Royal Academy it had, in place of a title, a 
quotation from Zoohariah xiii. 6. The hoy 
has wounded the palm of his hand witk ft 
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^ His mother kneels by him and kisses 
iinii St. Joseph, St. Anne, and St. John, nn- 
distinffuishahle from ordinary human beings, 
lav different parts in the little drama of 
Lfflpathy, just as a carpenter’s family might 
io «iy day in any country. They are all 
in type. Such a treatment of a 


scene in the life of the Holy Hamily aroused 
jteat hostility. The ‘ Times’ stigmatised it 
Jj (Mvolting,’ and its minute finish of detail 
’ Violent attacks came from 


learly ell quarters, including ‘ Blackwood,’ 
and eW from Oharlea Dickens in ‘ House- 
hold ‘Words,’ who afterwards owned his 
Bu'stake. .<lnother picture of this year, 1860, 
'Fadinand lured by Ariel,’ met with scarcely 
hatter reception from the critics, and was 
refused by the dealer for whom it was 
piunted. NeTertheless, ‘The Carpenter’s 
was bought for 160/. by a dealer 
reused Fatrer, and ‘ Ferdinand’ by Mr. Elli- 
son of Sudbrooke Holme, Lincolnshire, for 
the same sum. About this time Millais began 
to feel that the excessively minute handling 
which was one of the characteristics of the 
pM-Rnphadites was a mistake (see "Wii.- 
lUKBBin Scott’s AutobtograpMeal Notea, i. 
578), but little difference in this respect is 
to be noted in his work of the next few years. 
The most notable of these were: ‘The Be- 
turn of the Dove to the Ark,’ and ‘ The Wood- 
men's Daughter,’ from a poem by Patmore, 
and ‘ Mariana of the Moated Grange ’ (all 
erhibited in 1861); ‘The Huguenot’ and 
'0phelia’(1862) ; ‘’^The Proscribed Royalist’ 
and ‘The Order of Release’ (186.3), ‘ The 
Return of the Dove,’ though the girls who 
ate receiving the bird were very plain, was 
exquisitely painted, and Ruskin wished to 
buy it; but It was purchased by Mr, Combs 
for 160 guineas, who bequeathed it to the 
university of Oxford, Ine hackgroimd of 
' The Woodman's Daughter' was a wood near 
O-rford, and the strawberries which the 
squire’s hoy is offering to the labourer’s 
daughter were purchased in Oovent Garden 
—four for 6«. Qd. ‘ Mariana’ was purchased 
Mr. Windus, and now belongs to Mr. 
H. F. Makins. ' The Huguenot,’ the figures 
of which were painted from Mr. Arthur 
f^erwards General) Lempriere and Miss 
Byon, was bought by a dealer named White 
for 800/, ' Ophelia’ was a portrait of Miss 
Siddoll (Mrs. D. G. Rossetti), and the scene 
was painted by the side 01 the Ewell_ at 
Kingston. For ‘The Proscribed Royalist’ 
Arthur Hughes, the well-known painter, 
sat. Miss Ryan again appearing in the female 
&are. The scone was a little wood near 
Hayes in Kent. In ‘ The Order of Release ’ 
the female figure was painted from Mrs. 
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Rudein, who was afterwards to become his 
wife. During these years Millais was wont 
to spend much time in the country to paint 
his backgrounds, lodging at farmhouses and 
cottages, in company with his brother, Mr. 
Holman Hunt, and Oharlcs AUston OoUins. 
Having settled upon the piece of landscape 
he meant to introduce, be would paint it 
day by day with exact fidelity and almost 
microscopic minuteness. Such backgrounds, 
not only in his pictures, but those of Holman 
Hunt and their followers, form a very dis- 
tinct feature of the strict ‘ Pre-Raphaelite’ 
period. For literal truth to nature's own 
colours and rendering of intricate detail, 
those by Millais stand almost alone, espe- 
cially the river scene in ‘ Ophelia.’ 

AU this time Millais was fighting hard for 
his new principles of art, and suffered much 
from the antagonism of critics, dealers, and 
others, including many artists of the older 
school ; but he managed to sell his pictures 
in spits of all, and gradually achieved popu- 
larity also. With the exhibition of ‘The 
Huguenot ’ the fight may be said to have been 
won, as far at least as the puhlio were con- 
cerned. Its sentiment, its refinement of ex- 
pression, and thorough execution appealed to 
near^ all who saw it. But Millais and the 
Pre-Raphaelite cause had many supporters 
and sympathisers, the most important of whom 
was John Ruskin [q. v. SuppLj, who expressed 
his enthusiasm in letteisto the 'Times ’ and 
in his pamphlet called ' Fre-Raphaelitism’ 
(1861). Millais first met Ruskin in this year, 
and two years afterwards he was joined by 
Ruskin and his wife at Wallington, the Tie- 
velyane' house in Northumberland, and went 
to Scotland with them. Ha made several 
architectural designs for Ruskin, and in 
1864 painted a portrait of him standing by 
the river Finlass, which was bought by Su: 
Thomas Dyke Acland [q. v. Suppl.] In the 
autumn of 1863 he took to hunting with 
John Leech [q, v.], and in November of the 
same year he was elected an associate of tbe 
Royal Academy. By this time the brother- 
hood, whose meetings bad always been few 
and lar between, had died a natural death, 
and Millais had soon to lose the companion- 
ahip of Mr. Holman Hunt, who went to 
Syria in February 1864. In this year Mil- 
lais did not exhibit at tbe Royal Academy, 
but in 1866 he sent three pictures, including 
‘ The Rescue,’ a scene from a fire in a modem 
town house, with a ffantio mother seimng 
her two children from the arms of a fireman. 
This was painted in honour of brave firemen, 
and was a new departure, for the scene was 
completely modem, and the conception was 
entirely his own. The mother was painted 
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from Mrs. Nassau Senior, tlie sister of Tom 
Hughes r q. T. Suppl .1, author of ‘ Tom Brown’s 
School JJays.’ Ilusicin, in liis notes on Iho 
principal pictures in tho nciidoniy, declurod it 
to be ‘ the only great picture oxhibitod,’ add- 
ing that it was ‘very groat,’ and that ‘the 
immortal element is in it to tho full.’ In tho 
great Paris Exhibition of 1866 Millais was 
represented by ‘The Order of lioleose,’ 
‘ Ophelia,’ and ' The Botiirn of the Dove.’ 
This was the year of Leighton’s ‘ Gimabuo,’ 
and the two painters mot for the first time. 
In July of this year (1866) Millais married 
Euphomia Chalmers, the oldest daughter 
of George Gray of Bowerswoll, Perth, who 
had obtained a decree of the ‘nullity’ of 
her marriage with John Rusldn. They went 
to live at Annat Lodge, near Boworswell. 
In the garden of this residence was painted 
the celebrated picture of ‘Auliiinn Leaves,’ 
which was exhibit pd in 1 860 with ‘ Peace 
Concluded, I860,’ ‘The Blind Girl,’ ‘L’En- 
fant du Rfigimant,’ and a ‘Portrait of a Oon- 
tloinan,’ ‘Autumn Loaves’ represents four 
girls heaping up dead leaves in a warm 
twilight or atterglowj ‘Peace Concluded,’ a 
wounded oirioor and liis wife, with their 
children playing with animals out of a 
IS'oali's ark — a cook, a boar, a lion, and a 
turkey, symbolical of tho nations engaged in 
tho late war in tho Crimea. In his ‘ Notes’ 
liuskin strongly praised ‘Autumn Loaves’ 
and ‘Poaco Concluded;’ indeed, his praise of 
tho latter was extravagant. Of ‘Autumn 
Leaves’ ho said it ‘is by much tlio most 
poetical work tho painter has yet conceived, 
and also, as far as I know, the first instance 
existing of a perfectly painted twilight,’ and 
of botli he prophesied that they would ‘ male 
in future among tho world’s best, master- 
pieces.’ ‘The Blind Girl’ contained two 
figures — the blind girl and her com- 
panion, a younger girl, resting on a bank 
beside a common. Tho blind girl, with red 
hair and a concertina, is not hcantifnl, but 
the group is pathetic from its very truth and 
simplicity. The background— one of the 
best the artist over pamted — represents tho 
common and village of Icldeaham,ncar Win- 
ohelsoa. ‘ L’Enfant du II figimont,’ now called 
‘ Tho llandom Shot,’ is supposed to bo an 
incident in tho Erenchllevolution, and re- 
prosputs a wounded child lying on a soldier's 
cloak in a church. The tomb on which the 
cloak IS sproad was painted from 0110 iu Icklos- 
ham church. 

In tho spring of 1 867 Millais took lodgings 
in Savile Eow. His studio in Laugliom 
Chnrabors was shared with his friend, J. 1). 
Luard, from 1863 to 1860, whonLuard died. 
The principal pictures exhibited in 1867 wore 


Sir XsLimbras at the Eord ’ and * Tta 
of a Heretic.’ The knight'rold 
armour, mounted on a black koCfn?™ 
bearing with him two poor children “ 
tho ruor. In front of him a mrl 
and a boy clings 1 0 him from hefind. LeS 
under a brilliant evonmg slcy. is a 
comiiosed from the Brid|e S Eden 
range of tho Ochills, wfth a tower ml. ?! 
from old Eloho Castle. On the furth^ 
aro two nuns. 

The comparative freedom with which 
WM now painting oifended Ruskin, who dt 
voted t o ‘Sir Isumbras ’ several pagJsof stc™ 
reproof, declaring, in his ‘Noto’fonsw 
that the change m the artist’s manner fc™ 
tho years of ‘ Ophelia ’ and ‘ Monona ’ ‘ is n^ 
only Fall— It is Oalostrophe.’ This pictm! 
was very cleverly carioat ured in a lithograph 
by 1'. Sandys, in which the horse is tLed 
to a donkey branded J. R., the knight into 
Millois, while Bante Rossotti and Hnlm..' 
Hunt toko the plnooa of the girl and the 
hoy. ‘ Sir Isumbras ’ was bought by Charles 
Itoodo, 1 ho novidibt, and is now in the 
sion of hlv. R. V. Benson, at whose request 
tho art ist ropaint od tho horso and its trappings 
liuskin was equally severe on ‘ The Scape 
of tlio llorolio’ on account of its subject 
and tho violenoe of its expression. Mlllaiss 
noxt important pictures were ‘Apple Blos- 
soms ’ or ‘ Spring,’ and ‘The Valo of Best,’ 
whioli wero exluhited in 18 .j 9 (he sent no 
plot urn to tlio academy in 1868). The subject 
of ‘ Tho Valo of Rost ’ (two nuns in a con- 
vonl garden, 0110 digging a grave) had oc- 
currod to him during liis honeymoon, and 
‘ Apple Blossoms ’ was commenced in 18B6. 
'fho first was distinguished byite impressive 
sonlimoiit niid tho ^ickground of oaks and 
poplars seun against an evening eky. The 
I'nco of one of tho nuns was of repellent 
uglinoss, ond was repainted in 1862 from a 
Miss Liino. ‘ Tho Valo of Rest ’ is now m the 
Talo Gallory. Both piclnres wore painted 
at Bowerswoll. In ‘ Apple Blossoms ’ some 
beautiful girls aro sporting in an orchard 
under boughs of brilliant apple blossom, 
painted with groat force and freedom. The 
central figure is Miss Georgiana Monccieff 
(Lady Budloy) ; Lady Forbes, two sisters-in- 
hiw, and a model sat for the others. Buskin 
extolled tho power with which these pictures 
wore paint ed, and called ‘ The Vale of Best’ 
a ‘ gj’oat picture,’ but still insisted on the 
dotorioraliun of the artist. At this time 
MiUais still soems to have sufiered much 
from the animosity of critics and others, and 
to have foil anxiety about the future; but he 
Bold all his pictures at good prices, and in 
3800 took a house in Bryanston Square, 
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Ln which he moved to 7 Cromwell Place, 
South Kensington, in 1862. In 1860 he ex- 
hibited 'The Black Brnnswickcr,’ a parting 
s^ene between an officer and his Kanc£e 
before the battle of Waterloo. Tho officer 
was painted from a private in the life guards, 
and the lady from Miss Kate Dickens (Mrs. 
Perugini), the daughter of Charles Dickens, 
phe pictm'e was less redned in conception 
than nis other historic love scenes, ‘Tlie 
Huguenot’ and ‘ Proscribed Eoyaliat,’ but it 
was painted with great skill, and may bo 
said to terminate the period of transition 
from his first or Pre-Raphaelite manner, and 
that of complete breadth and freedom. 
Other changes besides that of style begin to 
be more marked. He became less sedulous 
in his search for subjects, less romantic in 
his feeling, more content to paint the life 
about him, without drawing much upon his 
imagination, or even his faculty for refined 
aoleetion. The portrait element, always 
strong in his work, became stronger, and his 
famdy furnished ready subjects for many 
pictures. At tho same time his invention 
W much employed in illustration, es- 
pecially of Trollope’s novels, ‘ Orley Farm,’ 
iJTrnmley Parsonago,’ ‘ The Small House at 
Allington,’ ‘Rachel Ray,’ and ‘ Phineas Finn,’ 
for which he made eightj^seven drawings, 
beginning with * Framloy Parsonage ’ in the 
'Comhiir Magazine.' Trollope was one of 
his friends at this time with Thackeray, 
Wilkie Collins, and John Leech. From 
1860 to 1869 he was continually employed 
in designs to be cut upon wood for Bradbury 
& Evans, Macmillan, Hurst & Blaclrett, 
Chapman & Hall, Smith, Elder, & Go., Dalziel 
Bros., Mr. Gamhart, Moxon (the illustrated 
edition of Tennysonl. lie was one of tlie 
most prolific and the cleverest of all the 
book illustrators of this poriod, so celebrated 
for its revival of woodcutting, and one or 
more cuts from his designs arc to be found 
in ‘ Once a Week,’ ‘ The Gornhill,’ ‘ Punch,’ 
‘'Die Illustrated London News,’ ‘Good 
Words,’ ‘ London Society,’ and many hooks. 
Later m life (1879) ho illustrated ‘Barry 
Lyndon ’ for the Edition de luxe of Thackeray's 
works. He also made many water-colour 
replicas of his pictures. He was elected a 
Boyal Academician in 1863. Among the 
most celebrated historical and poetical pic- 
tures of this period (1860-70) were ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnus ' (1863), ‘Romans leaving 
Britain ’ and ‘ The Evil Ono sowing TareP 
(186B), ‘Jephthah’ (1867L ‘ Rosalind and 
Celia ^ (1868), ‘ A Flood,’ ‘ The Boyhood of 
Raleigh,' and ‘ The Knight Errant ' (1870). 
The subject of ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes ’ is 
taken from Keats’s poem. The horoine is 


his wife, and the moonlit room in which 
J her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees’ 
is at Knole House, Kent. lb was painted 
in five days and a half, in December 1862, 
and is ono of the finest of his works. It now 
belongs to Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A. ‘The 
Knight Errant ’ is Temarbable from the fine 
execution of a full-length life-size female 
figure, the only one to bo found in the 
artist’s works. Of the others the most suc- 
cessful, perhaps, were ‘ The Evil Ono sowing 
Tares,’ a vorsion in oils of one of a fine 
series of designs for ‘ The Parables of Our 
Lord,’ published by Bradbury & Evans, ‘ A 
Flood’ (a child carried in its wooden cradle 
down the swollen stream), and ‘ The Boy- 
hood of Raleigh,’ in which two boys (his 
own sons Everett and George) are listening 
to tbe strange tales of a sailor returned from 
the Spanish main. The newest element in 
his work of this period was supplied from his 
own nursery, which afibi'dcu subjects for 
many very popular pictures, like ‘ My First 
Sermon,’ ‘ My Second Sermon,' ‘ Sleeping/ 
‘Waking,’ ‘Sisters,’ ‘The First Minuet,’ and 
‘The Wolfs Den.’ 

Portraits of other children were also 
among his greatest successes, like ‘ Leisure 
Hours,’ the daughters of Sir John Pender 
with a howl of goldfish, and ‘Miss Nino 
Lehmann’ (Lady Clampbell). Most of his 
pictures were now single figures, with more 
or less sentiment, like ' Stella ’ and ‘ Vanessa,’ 

‘ The Gambler’s Wife,’ ‘ The Widow's Mite,’ 
and ‘ Swallow, Swallow.’ A more important 
composition, ' Pilgrims to St, Paul’s ’(Green- 
wich pensioners before Nelson’s tomb), ap- 
pealed to national feeling. Technically he 
had reached fuU maturity, evidently exulting 
in his command over hia materials aud in- 
dulging occasionally in a rivalry with the 
broadest style of Velazmiez, as in ‘ Vanessa,’ 
and ‘ A Souvenir of Velazijuez,’ his diploma 
picture. Belonging to this period, though 
not exhibited till 1871, was the ^andest of 
his biblical pictures coRed ‘Victory, 0 
Lord/ representing Aaron and Ilnr holding 
^ the hands of kitoses on the top of the hiU 
(Exodus xvii. 12). 

While at work no one worked harder 
than Millais, but no one enjoved his holi- 
days more, or was more con'^ced of the 
importance of long and thorough ones. 
Every year he spent some months in the 
country, usually in Scotland_, where he could 
indulge his love of shooting and salmon 
fishing. Most, if not all, of nia pure land- 
scapes were also painted there. In 1856 he 
took the manse of Brig-o’-Turk in Glenflnlas, 
and in 1860 the shooting of Kincraig, In- 
vorncBB-Bhire, with Colonel Aitkin, In 1866 
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he ■was shooting -with Sir William Ilavcourt 
near Invorary, and afterwards visited Flo- 
rence and Italy in company with Sir Wil- 
liam and his wife, and in 1868 ho was 
shooting again with Sir William and with 
Sir Edwin Landseer, and went with Mr. 
Frith to Paris, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of Rosa Ronheur. 

‘Chill October,' his first exhibited pure 
landscape, afterwards bought by Lord 
Armstrong, was at the academy in 1871, 
and was painted in the open air from a 
backwater of the just below Kin- 
ihiins, near Perth. It was followed by 
‘Scotch Firs’ and ‘Winter Fiiol,’ painted 
in 1874, ‘The Fringe of the Moor’ (1876), 
‘ Over the Hills and Far Aw(Hr’ and ‘The 
Sound of many Waters’ (1^76), all of 
which were equally remarkable for their 
truth to nature and fine execution, but they 
were without the pathetic soni.iment of 
‘Chill October.' It was to portrait and 
landscape that he devoted himself mainly 
after 1870, and to single figures of children 
and pretty girls under fancy titles like 
‘ Oherry Ripe,' ‘ Little Miss Mullet,' ‘ Ouc- 
koo,' ‘ Pomona,’ ‘ Olivia,’ and many more 
which were very populor in engravings 
and in coloured prints for the illustratra 
newspapers. None of these paintings were 
perhaps more beautiful or popular than 
‘Sweetest eyes were ever seen,’ ‘Caller 
Herrin’,’ and ‘ Oinderolla,’ for which Miss 
Beatrice Buxton sot. Inspired by a stronger 
sentiment wore ‘ The North-West Passage ’ 
(1874), ‘ The Princes in the Tower ’ (1878), 
‘The Princess Elisabeth’ (1879), and two 
illustrations of Scott, ‘Ellie Deans’ and 
‘ The Master of Ravonswood,’ painted for 
Messrs. Agnew in 1877 and 1878. ‘The 
North-West Passage’ represents a dotor- 
mined old mariner (o portrait of Edward 
JohnTrelawny [q.v.]) in a room overlooking 
the sea and strewn with charts. He 
listens to a youn^g woman who is reading 
some tale of Arclic exploration. The artist 
never painted a finer head than that of the 
sailor, and the execution throughout is so 
fine that the picture is regarded by some as 
his masterpiece. ‘ A Yeoman of the Guard ’ 
(1877), with his age-worn face and uniform 
of scarlet and gold, is as strong in character, 
and perhaps the artist’s most splendid olTort 
as a colourist. It was, however, as a por- 
trait painter that he added most to his great 
reputotion during the last twenty-five 
years of his life. Among his most cele- 
brated sitters wore the Marquises of Salis- 
bury, Ilartington (Duke 01 Devonshiro), 
and Lome (Duke of ArOTll), the Earls of | 
Shaftesbury, Beaconsfield, and Rosebery, j 


liOrd Tennyson, W. E. Gladshiiir'rT' 
Bright, Sir Charles Russell (Lord 
of tCillowen), Cardinal Ne^r 
Grote, Sir WilUam Stemdale Benn^ri^' 
J amos Paget, Sir Henry Thomnson 
Carlyle, ^iikie Collins, S^lK'^’”*’ 

J.0.1Iook,R.A.,andDuMan^trS 

the most intimate of all his friends ai 
thep portraits are lifelike and povcili 
giving the very presence of the Lglmk’ 
and inspiring oven their clothes with ,nT’ 
yiduality. He was never more succeS 
than in realising the grand head and iZ 
expression of W. E. Gladstone, whoin S 
painted in 1879, 1886, and 1800. 

Charles Dickens after his death. He was m 
very friendly terms with Gladstone, Lord 
Beaoonsfiold, Lord Rosebery, and indeed with 
nearly all his sitters. 

Among his best portraits of ladies mavlie 
mentioned ‘Hearts nro Trumps ’ (the threa 
Misses Armstrong), Mrs. Coventry Patmore 
Mrs. Bisohoflshoim, Mrs. F. H. Myers Mrs’ 
Stibbard (his wife’s sister), Mrs. Jophne' 
the Duchess of Westminster, and Wv 
Campbell. To Ms portraits of ohildrm 
already mentioned may be added Miss Do- 
rothy Thorpe, Lady Peggy Primrose (after- 
wards OountesB of Crewe), and the Princess 

Marie of Edinburgh, whichbelongedtoQueen 

Victoria. 

In 1876 Millais took a trip to Holland 
with some of his wife’s family, and was 
greatly impressed 1^ the masterpieces of 
Rembrandt, Franz IIols, and Van der Heist, 
In 1878 Millais was represented at the Paris 
Exhibition by ‘Chill October, ' ‘A Yeoman 
of the Guard,’ ‘Madam Bisoboffsheim,’ 
‘lIoartB ore Trumps,’ and ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor,’ which greatly increased his 
reputation in France, and he was made aa 
oilicer of the legion of honour. In this 
year came the greatest son-ow of his life in 
the loss of hie second son, George, who had 
nearly completed his twenty-first year. In 
1879 he left Cromwell Place for a house 
built for him at Palace Gate from the de- 
signs of Philip Charles Hardwick, where he 
romained till he died. In 1880 he painted 
hie own portrait for the UfBzi Gallery at 
Florence. He still paid his annual visit to 
Scotland, and in 1881 took a house at 
Mui'thly, Little Dunkeld, Perthshire, with 
good fishing and shooting. At Murtnly or 
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water/ * Dew-dreiichecl J?urze/ ‘JLiingenng 
Autumn,’ and othors. In 1881 a small m- 
Hbition of his pictures was held by the Fine 
Art Society. On 16 July 1886, at Glad- 
stone's suggestion, he was oreated a borone(, 
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' and among liia other honours were honoraiy 
, ienees at the universities of Oxford (9 J una 

ISbO) and Durham, He was an associate of 
the Institute of France, on honorary member 
of the iloyal Scottish and Hoyal Hibernian 
academies, a member of the academies of 
Vienna, Belgium, Antwerp, and of St. Luke, 
Some, and Ban Fernando, Madrid ; was an 
officer of the order of Leopold, of the order 
ofSt. Maui'ioe, and of the Prussian order, 
(pour la Mdrite.' In 1886 a large coUac- 
tion of his works was exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 

In 1801 his tenancy of Murthly expired, 
and he took a shooting with residence at 
IfawmiU, which was burnt down in January 
1S92. About this time his health began to 
fail. After a bad attack of influenza he 
was troubled with a swelling in his throat, 
and suffered much from depression. He 
still, however, worked whenever he could, 
and e.vecutod with enjoyment several pic- 
tures, including ‘St. Stephen,’ ‘A Disci- 
ple,’ and * Speok ! Sjpeak I ’ which was Mr- 
ahased out of the Ohantrey bequest. The 
admirable portraits of Mr. John Hare the 
actor and Sir Itichard Quain also belong to 
his last years. The last subject picture exhi- 
bited by him was ‘The forerunner’ (St. 
John Baptist), which was painted as well as 
ever, thoimh somewhat trivial in motive. 

In 1891^ in consequence of the illness of 
the president. Sir Frederic (afterwards 
Lord) Leighton [q, v. Suppl.], he wne called 
upon to preside at the Hoyal Academy ban- 
quet, a task he accomplished with OTsat 
difficulty, owing to the weakness of his 
voice. On the death of Lord Leighton, on 
25 Jan. 1896, ho was unanimous^ elected to 
succeed him in the presidential chair, but 
he did not live long to enjoy the honour. 
He gradually failed, and died of cancer in 
the toroat on 13 Aug. 1806, and was buried 
in St. Paul’s Oatbedral on the 20th, He left 
a widow and six children; Lady Millais 
died on S3 Dec. 1897 of &e same disease ; 
a pencil drawing hy herself of Millais’s 
portrait of her is given in Millais’s ‘ Life,’ i, 
218, and another portrait of her drawn by 
G. F. Watts, It. A., is the frontispiece of j 
the second volume. Millais’s elclest son i 
Everett, who had succeeded to the baronetcy, i 
died on 7 Bept, 1897. The third baronet ! 
Sir John Everett Millais, was son of the ^ 
second baronet. ' 

Notwithstanding the opposition he had to 
conquer as a Pre-ltaphaelite, Millais’s career 
was one of almost continuous success and 
prosperity, and perhaps there is no greater 
proof of Ms popularity than the number 
(over a hundred) of Ms pictures which were 


separately engraved on steel. The winter 
exhibition of the Royal Academy 1898 was 
entirely devoted to his works. 

It IS too early to flx precisely the position 
of Millais as an artist, but there is no doubt 
that he was one of the greatest painters of 
the nineteenth century, and that he did 
more than any other of his generation to 
infuse a new and healthy life into British 
art. There was nothing of the idealist or 
visionary in his designs, and he had not a 

g reat imagination ; but he could paint what 
B saw with a force and a truth which have 
seldom been excelled, and hie intense love 
I of nature and of Ms kind fllled his work 
j with life and poetry. 

As a man Millais was frank, manly, and 
genial, not over-refined, but devoid of affec- 
tation, Though of no great intellectual 
power, he had a etrong fund of common 
sense, and, if not a great reader, was fond of 
poetry (especially Tennyson and Heats), of 
the best fiction, and of books of travel, and^ 
he could write graceful and humorous 
verses. In manner and appearance he re- 
sembled a country gentleman rather than' 

I an artiet. He was devoted to hia art, but 
I not blind to tbe advantages of success and 
prosperity. He was the life of his own 
family, and regarded with afiectiou by a 
very large and distinguished circle of bo-| 
quaintance; but he did not care for ordinary 
I social gatherings, and preferred to spend hia 
ovenings at the Gon-ick Olub, where he was 
sure to meet a number of congenial friends.' 
In person ho was very handsome, Ms face 
(which in his youth Xlossetti described as 
that of an angel) retained great beauty 
throughout life, and his figure grew well- 
knit and strong. His fine presence and 
cheery voice mode themselves felt wWever 
he went, and there were few who knew him 
well who would not echo the words of Sir 
George Reid, P.R.S.A., who wrote of Mm as 
‘ one of the kindest, noblest, most beautiful 
aud lovable men I ever knew ox ever hope to 
know,’ 

Besides the portrait of Millais which was 
painted by himself for the Ufiizi Gallery, 
there are portraits of Mm by John Philip 
in 18J1, by G. F. Wotts, K.A,, in 1871, 
and by Sir Henry Thompson, hart,, iu 
1881. These, with sketches of him by Ms 
brother, W. H. Millais, John Leech, and 
others, are reproduced in J. G. Millais’s 
‘Life and Letters’ (1899). 

The following works of Millais are to be 
found in public gaUeries, National Gal- 
lery, Trafalgar Square : ‘ Portrait of W. E. 
Gladstone ' (1879) and ‘ A Yeoman of the 
Guard.’ National Gallery of British Art : 
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‘ Oplielift,’ ‘ The Vale of Rest,’ ‘ The Knight 
Errant,’ ‘The North-West Passage,’' Mercy,’ 

‘ St. Eartholome'vv’B Day, 1B72,’ ‘ Saint Ste- 
phen,’ ' A. Disciple,’ ‘ Speak 1 Speak,' ‘ The 
Order of Release, 1746,’ and ‘ The Boyhood 
of Raleigh,’ Victoria and Albert Museum : 

‘ Pizorro seizing the tnea of Peru ’ and ‘Lord 
Lytton.’ The National Portrait Gallery: 

‘ Lord Beaoonsfleld,’ ‘Thomas Oarlylo,’ ‘Wil- 
kie Collins,’ and' Leech.’ Oxford University 
Gallery : ‘ The Return of the Dove ’ and ‘Por- 
trait of Thomas Combo,’ Manchester Cor- 
poration Gallery : ‘ Autumn Loaves,’ ‘ A 
Flood,’ ‘Viefoi 7 , 0 Lord,’ ‘Winter Fuel,’ 
and ‘ Bishop Fraser.’ Birmingham Art Gal- 
lery: ‘The linguenot’ (1856), ‘ The Widow’s 
Mite,’ and ‘ The Blind Girl.’ Holloway Ool- 
lego : ‘ Princes in the Tower ’ and ‘ Princess 
EUzabeth.’ Liverpool Art Galloiy: ‘Isa- 
bella,’ ‘ The First Minuet,’ and ‘The Martyr 
of the Solway.’ SI. Bartholomew’s Plospital: 
‘Sir James Paget' and ‘Luther Holden.’ 
University of London ! ‘ George Orote.’ 
British and Foreign Bible Society: ‘Lord 
Shaftesbury.’ TJnivorsily of Glasgow: ‘Dr. 
Oaird.’ Corporation of Oldham : ‘ T. 0. Bar- 
low, R.A.’ 

[Life &o. by J. G. Millais, 1890 ; Art Annual, 
1880 (memoir by Sir Wallet Armstrong) j Uil, 
of Grosreuor Gallery, Suromor Exhibition, 1880 
(P. G. Stephens) i Cnambors’s Encyclopiedia (art. 
' Pre-Bivphuolitism', by . Holman Huni ); Royal 
Academy Oat., Winter, 1898; Cat, of Pine Art 
Society, 1881 (A. Lang) ; Holman Hunt's Pro- 
Rapliaolito Rrothorhood, 1908; Fre-Rapliaolito 
Piai'icB and Letters, od. W. M. liossoUi ; Cat. 
National QalhCT of British Art; Hrnolmann’s 
Millais and bis Works ; Sir W. 11. liiclimnnd's 
Leighton, Millais, 850 . ; J. Jl. Payne’s Tlio Podi- 
greo of lUo Paraily of Millais ; lluskiii'e Notes on 
Royal Acadomy Exhibitions, Pri'-Ripb.irlitism, 
and Modern Puintors; Auiobiograpfueal Nolos 
of William Boll Scott; Moranira of Covontcy 
Patmore; Prilh’s Rominisconccs.] 0. M. 

MILLIGAN, WILLIAM (1821-1803), 
Scottish diviuo, was born at Edinburgh on 
15 March 1821, the eldest of sevou childron 
of the Rev. Goomo Milligan and his wife, 
Janet Fraser, llis father, a licentiate of 
the church of Scotland, was thou engaged 
ill teaching at Edinburgh, and Milligan 
was sent to the high school, whore he was 
dux of his class. In 1832, when Ms father 
became minister of the Fifoshire parish of 
Elie, ho was transferred to the neighbouring 
parish school of Kilconqiihar, and thonco 
proceeded in 1836 to the university of St. 
Andrews. Though only fourteen years of 
age, ho earned from that day, by private 
teaohhig, as much as paid his class-mes, much 
to his parents’ relief, for Elie was a ‘ small 


living.’ Graduating M.A. iulSS^T^ 

voting liimseK to ministry, he too^t 
divinity course partly at St, Andrews 

partly at Edinburgh, and for a ti^ he wi 

tutor to the sons of Sir George Sutth 
Prestongrango. During the disruption cm 
troversy of 1^3 MiU^an adhered to the 
church of Scotland. He wrote to his fathei 
that he was resolved to ‘ remain in and 
lend any aid he could to those who are ready 
to unite in building im, on principles anei 
able to the word of God, the old church of 
Scotland.’ He was at this time asshtnnt 
to Robert Swan, minister at Aheroromhie' 
next year he was presented to the IhfeAire 
parish of Oamerou and ordainei 

In 1845 his health gave cause for anxiety 
and ho obtained a leave of absence for a 
year, which he spent in Germany, studying 
at Hallo, lie made the acquaintance, nmonn 
others, of Noandor, in whom ho found a 
kindred spirit. Promoted in 1850 to the 
more imporlnnt parish of Kilconquhat, he 
married, in 1869, Annie Mary, the daughter 
of David Maobolh Moir [q. vj | and in 18(10 
he was appointed first professor of hiblical 
criticism in the university of Aberdeen. He 
worked kard ; but kis liberal politics and 
mild broad-ohuroh views were not congeniel 
to many of his oollongues, and kis amiability 
concealed from his sUidonts tko real strength 
of his choraotor. Nevertheless his power and 
influence grow, and in 1870 he joined the 
eompoiiy formed for the revision of the Eng- 
lish New Tostiamciit. From that time on- 
ward he was a prolific writer. Ilia style, 
prolix at first, hecaiiie pure and graceful, and 
m such works os llioee on the resurrection 
and ascension of Jesus Christ and on the 
Revelation of 8t. John he look a foremost 
place among British theologians. In the 
church courts, too, his rise was steady. In 
1872 ho was sent, together with the llov, J. 
Marshall Lang (now Principal Long) as a 
representative from the general assembly of 
the church of Scotland to the assembly of 
the presbylerian church in the United 
Status J in 1876 ho was elected depute-clerk 
of the general assembly ; and in 1866 he sne- 
DDodod IMncipal John TuBoch [q. v.] as 
principal clerk. 

Already in 1882, poi'tly in recognition of 
hie work ns a Now Testament reviser, he 
had been elevated to the moderator's chair. 
Ilie address on the occasion was notable 
for its declaration Hint, in any scheme for 
church reunion in Scotland, the Scottish 
opiBcopalions must bo considered ; while its 
cimnoiatiou of doctrine concerning the 
churoh called forth the warm approval of 
Canon Liddoa [q. v.], who wi’ofe and 
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thouked hiia for Although in his earlier 
ja\s his humanitarian feelings, and his en- 
thusiasm for liberty and process, had allied 
Mji with those who were then called broad 
churchmen, Milligan did not have at any 
period of his career the slightest eympathy 
Iriththe disregard for doctrine which has 
^pjjjgtiinesmai'fied the members of that school. 
Ultimately he ranged himself with high 
churchmen, being, he declared, impelled to 
join them by increased study of the New 
Testament. His doctrine of the church he 
gathered for himself from the Epistle to the 
Inhesions, on which he had contributed an 
important article to the ninth edition of the 
‘Eacyolopmdia Britanuica.’ Hie views on 
the importance of dogma and on the sacra- 
ments he learned, as he believed, from St. 
John, of whose writings he was a lifelong 
student and diligent expositor. This develop- 
ment of his opinions in no way limited his 
width of sympathy, nor did it interfere with 
the friendly intercourse, ecclesiastical as well 
as social, that he had been wont to hold 
with nonconformists — ^with Wosleyana like 
Dr. W. E. Moulton [?• v. Suppl.], or with 
iudapondents like Principal Tairhoirn. He 
had been a member for years of the Church 
Service Society. In 1803, when the Scottish 
Church Society was constituted ‘ to defend 
and advance catholic doctrine as set forth 
in the ancient creeds, and embodied in the 
standards of the church of Scotland, &o.,' 
he look an important port in its formation, 
and accepted office as its first president. 
Bie last letter he wrote from his death-hed 
was to the first conference of this society, 
then being held in Glasgow. A few days 
previously he had eoid that the greatest need 
of the church of Scotland was the restoration 
of a weekly celebration of the eucharisl. 

Milligan wos keenly interested in social 
and especially in educational questions. In 
1888 he went to Germany to inquire about 
technical education and continuation schools 
in that country ; and the next year he 
visited Sweden to see the working of the 
Gotteuhurg licensing system. In^erdeen 
he was an active plulauthropist j and all 
over Scotland his services as a preacher 
were in much request. 

■When on the eve of retiring from_ his 
chair at Aberdeen owing mainly to failing 
eyesight, Milligan was suddenly seised with 
illness which soon proved fatal. He died 
at Edinburgh on 11 Dec. 1898. His wife, by 
whom he left issue, survived him. He leit 
unfinished a work on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and forbade the publication of the 
arts he had written ; some of his notes, 
owever, have been used in a work on the 


same subject, since published by his eldest 
son, the Kev. George MiUigan. 

There is a portrait of Milligan by Sir 
George Held, P.K.S.A,, at Hing’s College, 
Old Aberdeen (one of the artht’e happiest 
likenesses). In 1898 an nltar-table^ bearing 
an inscription from the pen of his friend 
andcoUeague, Principal Sir William Geddos 
[q. v. Suppl.], was erected to hie memory in 
the College Chapsl, Old Aberdeen. 

Milligan’s literary productiveness began 
in 1856, when he contributed tiie first of a 
series of papers to Kitlo’s ‘ Journal of 
Sacred Literature.’ In 1857 he addressed a 
‘ Letter to the Duke of Argyll on the Edu- 
cation Question.’ ‘ The Decalogue and the 
Lord’s Day ’ (1806) was evoked by the con- 
troversy stirred in Scotland by a speech of 
Dr. Norman MacLeod’s (1813-1873) [q. v.], 
as his ' Words of the New Testament’ (T 873) 
— written in conjunction with Dr. Iloherts 
belonged to the literature of New Testa- 
ment revision. In 1878 appeared a volume on 
the ‘Higher Education of Woman; ’ and the 
next year he contributed to the ‘ Encycloptedia 
Britounica’ his important oi'ticle on flie 
‘Epistle to the Ephesians.’ ‘The Besur- 
reotion of our Lord ’ and his ‘ Commentary 
on St. John ’ (in conjunction with Dr. Moul- 
ton) (188S), his' Commentary on the Revela- 
tion’ (1683), his ‘Discussions on the Apo- 
calypse ’ (1888), his 'Baird Lectures on the 
Revelation of St. John’ (1880), ‘Elijah’ 
(1887), ‘The Resurrection of the Dead’ 

S , ‘The Ascension and Heavenly 
mod of our Lord,’ and his presidential 
address on thu 'Aims of the Scottish Church 
Society’ (1892), were all productions of his 
ripened powei's. Besides these he contri- 
buted many articles to periodicals, His lost 
article was a notice 'In Momoriam’ of Dr. 
Hort, which appealed in the ‘ Expository 
Times’ (1893). 

[In Memoriam, a memoir drawn up for his 
family by his Wife, Aberdeen, 1894; Auror® 
Boreales, Aberdeen, 1890 ; private information ; 
personal recollections.] J. C. 

MILLS, Sin CHARLES (1826-1896), 
first agent-general for the Cape Colony, was 
horn in 1826 at lachl, Hungary, and edu- 
cated chiefiy at Bonn, On 1 Eeb. 1848 ho 
enlisted ns a private in the 98th regiment, 
and went to China, where he very soon at- 
tracted some notice, was made staff clerk in 
the adjutant-^ueral’s office, and excused or- 
dinary duty, lie seems to have readily mixed 
and become well known in the general ao- 
ciety of the station, though nominally only 
‘Corporal Mills.' When his regiment was 
ordered to India in 1848, he was offered a 
detkehip in the consular service, but pre- 
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ferred to go into nctiye military service. He 
■was accordingly with his regiment through 
thePunjab campaign, and was present in 18l9 
at Ohiliianwallah, where he was wounded. 
He received the medal. On 6 June 1861 ho 
received a commission as ensign in the 98th 
regiment, became adjutant on 17 June 1861, 
and on 22 Nov. 1864 wos promoted lieutenant 
in the 60th foot. 

Mills, having returned homo with his regi- 
ment, became, in 1866, brigade-major under 
General 'Woolridgo, who was charged with 
the formation of a camp of instruction for the 
German le|;ion at the Crimea, and wont to 
the seat of wor with the legion under Sir 
Henry Storhs [q.v.] During this war he 
gained special credit for his share in sup- 
pressing an attempt at mutiny among some 
of the Turkish troops. He received the order 
of the Medjidie. 

At the dose of the Crimean war, when 
the German legion was disbanded, it was 
proposed to make a military settlement of 
Germans on the cnatorn border of British 
Kali'raria. Mills, who now loft t he army, was 
selected as ollicur in charge of the settle- 
ment j he arrived at Oajio Town in January 
1 858,aud becamosuecessively sheriff of King- 
williamstown and secretary to Ihegovornmont 
of KttlTraria. He hud brought out throe thou- 
sand men, who prosjiered almost without 
exception; he has himself stated that for 
seven years he was their ‘ guide, iihilosophor, 
and friend,’ and looked upon tliis as the most 
successful work of his life. Ho had intended 
wriring an account of the settlement, but 
never did so. 

In 1806, when Kaffruria was incorporated 
with the Cope Colony, Mills retired on a pen- 
sion. Subsequently, in 1800, he was elected 
to represontKingwiIliamatawuin the parlia- 
ment of the Cape, where he supported the 
government, opiposing the party which at 
that time demanded responsible government. 
Sir Pliilip Wodehouse [q. v. Suppl.], who 
was then governor, eventually persuaded 
him to resign political life and enter the 
colonial service, and in 1807 appointed him 
chief clerk for finance in the colonial secre- 
tary’s olfice. In 1872 ho became porinanont 
under-secretary in the same oflice when self- 
government was conferred on the colony; 
m this capacity he rendered considerable 
service in organising the Capo civil service. 

In 1880 he was sent to London to arrongo 
os to the adjustment of expenditure on tho 
Zulu war. When in 1882 the Cope govern- 
ment decided to have an agent-general of 
their own in London, Mills was at once 
selected for the position, which he took up 
in October 1882. 


As agent-generol Mills was a 
and populor figure at all functions in S-? 
the colonies were interested. Li 
was executive commissioner for the 
the Colonial and Indian ExhibitiM In 
he was delegate for the Cane at iL 
conference. ^nl894 he wrot o/tft’® 
ptes of the Cape at the intercolonb®' 
lerenoe at ptlawa, and this was hh h"; 
special service. He died at Tin w 
Street, London, on SI March 1896 and 

Imperial inatSc. ^^®^“‘^e‘>™™orofthe 

Mills was in later years stoud and florid 
very cheery m manner, and fond of S 
He was a ways reckoned businesslike “nd 
capable ; at times working exceedingly hard 
as when he stayed almost centinnoffi 
tho colonial secretary’s office for ■ “ 


months in 1872. There are portraits of him 
in the colonial secretary’s office, and in 
Civil Service Club, at Cape Town. 

^ 2 April 

1^806 ; Capo (wookly) Argus, S April 1895. pT 

Tsso-S 

MILNE, SiH ALEXANDEE, first haro- 
net (1800-J 890), admiral of the fleet, second 

10 Noy. 1800. In Pobriiary 1817 he en- 
tered the Itoynl Naval College, and in 1819 
first went afloat in the Leauder, his father's 
flagship on the North American station. He 
afterwards served in tlio Conway with Can- 
g)**! BasiUIalirq. v.], in the Albion with 
Sir William Hoste [q. vj, and in the 
Ganges, flagship of Sir Eobert Waller 
Otway [q. vO, on the South American 
stnUon. In Jiine 1827 he was appointed 
notiiig-lioutonant of tho Cadmus brig on the 


Brasilian etation, his commission being con- 
firmed on 8 Sopt. In 18S0 the brig returned 
to England, and Milne was promoted to the 
rank of commander, 26 Nov. In December 
1836 ho commissioned the Snake sloop for 
sorvioo in the West Indies, where, in No- 
vombor and_Deoemberl837,he captured two 
slavoTB, having on board an aggregate of 665 
slaves. He was promoted, SO Jan. 1839, 
to be captain of tho Crocodile, in which, 
and later on in the Cleopatra, he continued 
in lho_ West Indies or on the coast of North 
America, and in charge of tho Newfound- 
land fisheries, till November 1841. From 
A])ril 1842 to April 1846 he was his 
father’s flag cap! ain at Dovoiyiort ; and 60 m 
October 1840 to December 1847 flag captam 
to Sir Charles Ogle ot Portsmouth. For 
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' jig ngst twelve yeea-s to June 1869 lie -was to tlie queen. The presentation, of silver 
junior lord 01 the admiralty, and in ao- models of the Britannia, a first-rate ship oi 
loiowledgment of his long administrative war in 1837, and of the Victoria, a first- 
setrice during a time of war and reorganisa- class battleship of 1887, was actually made at 
non he was mode 0 civil K.O.B. on 20 Dee. Windsor on 22 Nov. 1888. During his later 
lS38j he had previously been made a rear- years he resided principally at Inveresli 
stodral, 2 Jan. 1858. House, Musselburgh, and there he died, in 

In 1860 Milne was appointed to the com- consequence of a chiU followed by pneu- 
uand of the West Indies and North Ameri- monia, on 29 Dec. 1898. He married in 
(jin station, which, during the tension of 1860, Euphemia, daughter of Archibald 
feeling caused by the American civil war, Cochran or Ashhirk, Ilo.vburgh8hire, and by 
1 he exercised with great judgment and tact, her (who died on 1 Oct. 1889) left issue, he- 
ILe duration of his command wae extended sides two daughters, one son, Archibald 
hy e Berkeley Siilne, a captain in the navy, who 

aofflinated a military K.C.B., with authoi-ity succeeded to the baronetcy, 
to wear both orders. He was promoted [O’Eyrne's Nav. Biogr. Diet.; Men and 
vice-admiral 13 April 1805, and admiral Women of the Time (1396) ; Times, 30 Dec. 
1 April 1870. Erom Juno 1806 to Decern- 1890 i Burke's Peerage and Baronetage ; Navy 
ha 1808 he was senior naval lord of the Bists.] J. i{. L. 

sdffliralty, and from April 1809 to Sep- MITCHELL, ALEXANDERFEEIIIEE 
tanbsr 1870 was commander-in-chief in the (1822-1899), Scottish ecclesiastical historian, 
Mediterranean. During the lost two months horn at Brechin on 10 Sept. 1822, was son of 
of the time the Channel fleet joined the David Mitchell, convener of local guilds, and 
MecUterranean on the coast of Portugal, his wife Elisabeth, daughter of JamesFerrier 
ind the two were exoreised together under of Broadmyre. After being educated at 
the command of Milne, who was also de- Brechin grammar school, he proceeded in 
sired to report on the behaviour of the 1837 to St. Mory’s College, St. Andrews, 
Captain [see Bubqoxitb, Iltran Talbot j winning an entrance bureary in classics. 
Colds, Oowpeb Phipps], On 0 Sept, he HegraduatedM.A. inl841, aadinl844wa8 
inspected the ship, and commented on the licensed to preach. After acting as assistant 
very unusual state of things — the water to the ministers at Meigle and Dundee, he 
washing freely over the lee eide of the deck, was in 184.7 ordained b^ Meigle presbytery 
In the very exceptional circumstances ha to the charge of Dunmehen. Adhering to 
did not think it necessary to do more than the established church during the secession 
erpresa his dislike of this to Coles ; and movement, he became in 1848 a member of 
indeed, in view of the strong feeling that the general assemblir. In the same year, 
had been excited in favour of the iuvention, when only twenty-six, he was appointed 
it is almost certain that the outcry would professor of Hebrew in St. Mary’s College, 
have been very great if Milne had ordered and was one of the first to introduce into 
the ship’s sails to he furled, and the ship Scotland a scientific method of teaching 
had in consequence weathered the gale in Hebrew. As oonveuer from 1866 to 1876 
safety. It would have been said that ha of the committee of the mission to the Jews, 
VOS prejudiced against the ship, and had Mitchell did much to develop missions in 
refused to give her a fair trial. On the early the Levant, which he visited himself in 1857. 
moming of 7 Sept, the Captain turned over His main interests lay, however, in Scottish 
hodily and went to the bottom. eoclesiastioal history, and in 1808 he suo- 

0n24May 1871MilnewBsmadeaG',G.B., oeeded John Cook as profeasor of divinity 
and from 1872 to 1876 was imain first naval and ecclesiastical history in St. Mary’s 
lord of the admiralty. On I Nov. 1870 he College. 

was created a baronet. During his long Mitchell held his chair for twenty-six 
career he was a member of many oommis- years, and during that period published, a 
sions and committees. He was a commis- number of valuable works on Scottish 
aioner for the exhibition of 1861 in London, ecclesiastical history. He was an active 
snd again for that of 1867 in Paris ,• in 1879 member of the Scottish Historical and Text 
ks was chairman of Lord Oarnarvon’a com- Societies, and took a prominent part in the 
mitteo to inquire into the state of defences general councils of the Presbyterian Alliance, 
of our colonies, and in 1881 of a commission attending the meeting at Philadelphia in 
on the defence of British possessions and 1880. In 1886 he was elected moderator of 
commerce. In 1887 he was chairman of a the chuick of Scotland, and the adchess he 
committee of oflicers of the navy and marines delivered at the close of the session was 
for the presentation of a ‘ juliilee oiferiug’ sepaxately published (Edinburgh and Lon- 
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don, 1885, 4lo). In 1894 lie retired from shipbuilding. In 1868 he was ekctedM^ 
his professorship, and in 1895 was presented assembly us member for his native can t 
with his portrait, painted by 8 ir Goorgo and, two years later, became minister in 
lleid. lie was made D.D. of St. Andrews cabinet of Samuel Leonwd TilW Fn i 
in 1802, and honorary LL.D. of Glasgow in He was called to the New Brunswick 1 
1892. lie divided his later years between lative council in i860. 
hie house at Gowan Park, near Brechin, and Mitchell took no part in the Charlntt 
66 South Street, St Andrews. He died at town conference of 1864, whose ohiect wf 
St. Andrews on 22 March 1899, and was a union of the maritime provinces onlv 

buried in Brooliin cathedral churchyard, when in the same year the larger schoins f 
He married, in 1852, the oldest daughter of uniting British America ai-osef he atten^H 
Michael Johustoiie of Arohbank, near Moffat, the meeting at Quebec (10 Oct.) as deWp 

and was survived by three sons and four of his province, and assisted in drawing aa 
daughters. the basis of confederation known as°tfe 

Mitebell published : 1 . ‘ The Westminster Quebec resolutions. On the delegates’ retam 
Confession of Paith,’ 1866, 8 vo; Srded.1867. tho government of (Sir) Somuel Leonard 
2. ‘The Wodderburns and their Work,’ Tilley [q. v.] submitted the plan to the 
1867, 4to. 8 . ‘ Minutes of the Westminster popular vote, and was defeated hy a W- 
Assembly ’ (with Dr. John Struthors), 1874. majority (1866). Albert Smith then formed 
8 vo. 4. ‘The Westminster Assembly* a cahhiot whose element of cohesion was 
(Baird Lectures), London, 1883, 8 vo j new opposition to confederation. Shortly after- 
edit. Philadelphia, 1896. 6 . ‘Oalochisms of wai-ds Lioutenant-governor Gordon nho 
the Church of Scotland,’ Edinburgh, 1888, had liimsolf opposod the measure, teceiTed 
8 vo. 6 . ‘ Ihe Scottish Eoformation,’ ed. instructions to forward the movement. For 
D. Hay Fleming, with biographical sketch this purpose he called Mitchell to his assis- 
hy Dr. James Christie, Loudon, 1900, 8 vo. tance, and a lino of action was taken which 

hlitcholl also edited for tho Scottish TesX however necessary in the oiroumetancee, can 
Society the ‘Hioht Vey to Ilouiue,’ hy Jolin soarooly ho considered constitutional to-dav. 
Qau [q. V. Suppl.], in 1888 , and the ‘Qude On 8 March 1866 Gordon addressed the 
ond Godlio Balktis ’ from tho 1607 version houecs and deolarod in favour of union, 
in 1807. For tho Soottish Historical Society During tho negotiations and debates that 
he edited in 1892 and 1890 two volumes of onsued, so many supporters deserted the 
‘Tho Itocords of tho Commissions of tho ministers that they resigned in a body 
General Assembly,’ 1040-60. lie also pub- (18 April). Mitchell was thereupon asked 
lishod an edition of Archbishop Hamilton’s to form a cahiuot on the basis of confedeta- 
‘ Catechism ’ (1882), and throe leotures at tion. He became himself premier and pro- 
St. Giles’s, Edinburgh (St. Giles’s Lectures, sident of tlie council, while Tilley took office 
1st ser. No. 4, 4thser.No. 1, and Glh ser, as provincial socrelary. Dissolving the as- 
No. 8 ). Of his numerous contributions to sombly, ho forthwith appealed to the people, 
periodical literature and oncyolopxdios a list The moment was well chosen, for the feiuan 
of themosl important is given in Dr. Christie’s Invasion of the frontier had demonstrated the 
memoir (pjp. xxvi-xxvii). need of consolidating British America. The 

[Mitoholl's Works in Brit. Mus. Lihr. ; Dr. real issue at the polle thus hecMeconfedera- 
Chribtio's hiogr, sketch prefixed to tho Scottish j'*®**’ or annoxation to tho United States, 
lleformation, 1000; A. K. II. Boyd's Twenty- MitchelUriumphed by a vote of nearly four 
five Years of St. Andrews, i. 22, li. 221 ; Mrs. lo one. 

Oliuluint’s Memoir of Priucipnl Tnilooh, p. 7 ; -A- short session followed, the house sitting 
KnigUt’e Principal Shairp and his Friends; froni26,lunB till 7 J'lly- The legisloturo 
WhJs Who, 1800; Times, 23 March 1809; was contuut to vote conndonco in the mini- 
Bnglish Hist, lioview, January 1901.) stry and leave their course of ootion ‘un- 

A. F. P. fettered by any expression of opinion other 
MITCHELL, l'’BTEll(1824-1890),Oana- than what had been given hy the people 
dian politician, was born of Scnltish parents and their represontatives,’ In the final con- 
at Newcastle in the county of Northnmhor- federation conference which took place at 
land. Now Brunswick, on 24 Jan, 1 824 . Edu- Westminster on 4 Deo. 1 806, the NewBruns- 
oatod at tlie county grammar school, lie wide dolegates had, Ihoreforo, a free hmd. 
studied law and was called to the bar of the They made use of it to obtain concessions 
province of Now Brunswick in 1848. He that gratified the pi-ovinoe : a representation 
practised his profession for foiu’ yonrs, and of twelve momhers in the dommion senate 
then entoied into partnership with a Mr. and fifteen in tho dominion House of Oom- 
Howe in the business of lumbering and moiis ; a reservation of export duties in 




tf loss, since commuted for ^160,000 a 
**iif a ffuavantee for tlie mteroolonial roil- 
laitcliell -was very aotiTe in oUamms 
It is olDservable mso that he favoured 
rte federal principle with Sir George Etienne 
Partier [q- v.], as against Sir John Alexander 
Uicdonald’s avowed leaning towards legia- 
IjtiTe union. The British North America Act 
reived the royal assent on 29 March 1867. 

On the proclamation of the dominion 
fl July 1807) Mitchell was sworn of the 
mvy council of Canada, and became a mem- 
^of the cabinet with the portfolio of 
jnarine and fisheries. Thereupon he took 
np liis residence in Ottawa. On 26 Oct. i 
following he was raised to the senate by 
Moclamation. He sat in that body till 
13 July 1872, when he resigned in order to 
issiat the administration in the commons. 
Elected by his old constituency, he continued 
to represent it in the second, third, fifth, and 
pith parliaments. After the Macdonald 
tovernment feu (6 Nov. 1873), he removed 
to Montreal and assumed the editorship of 
tie ‘Herald’ newspaper. From that date 
ie owned no party ties, though he advocated 
liberal principles both in the house and in 
hh organ. lie suflered defeat in the elec- 
tions of 1891 and 1800. On 1 March 1897 
he received an inspectorship of fisheries for 
the Atlantic provinces. 

Mitchell’s six years of ministerial life as 
inspector of fisheries were of permanent bene- 
fit to the dominion. To the guardianship of 
two thousand miles of coast on the Atlantic 
was immediately added the care of the great 
lakes and rivers, and, after 1871, the Facifio 
coast from the straits of Fuca to Alaska. 
Bs legislation regulating such subjects as 
navigation, pilotage, lighthouses, quarantine, 
fisheries, and the like, proceeds broadly on 
the assumption, since disputed, that the do- 
minion is vested as well with proprietary 
light in as with legislative power over them. 
His department soon hecamo one of the most 
ifflprtaul in Canada. The onnaal yield of the 
Allaatic fisheries alone rose from ^4,186,000 
in 1849 to «10, 250,000 in 1873. 

Milcholl’s reputation rests mainly on his 
conduct of the fisheries negotiations with the 
United States. The presence of American 
fishermen on the British North American 
coasts and hays caused international corn- 
nations in his department. * The shortest 
way,' he says, ' to avoid fishery trouhlos is 
for the United States to cease trespassing . . . 
or moke a fair bargain.’ Otherwise, he re- 
commended the strict enforcement of the 
Canadian rights. After trying other means 
with small success, he in 1860 commissioned 
six provincial cruisers to protect the fisheries. | 


The English government, however, did not 
acquiesce except under conditions which 
Mitchell declined to accept. When in 1871 
theWasJiin^on treaty was under disoussion 
between theUnited States and Great Britain, 
Mitchell’s influence led to the insertion of 
articles whereby the Canadian fisheries were 
thrown open to the United States for twelve 
years in consideration of a sum to be ascer- 
tained by on arbitration hoard (arts, xviii- 
XXV.) In 1876 Canada was awarded 
1^4,500,000. The Canadian right was there- 
by clearly established, and its value placed 
beyond question. 

In July 1809, as he was leaving the parlia- 
mentary buUdings, Ottawa, he was stricken 
by paralysis. _He seemed to recover, but on 
26 Oct. following he was found dead in his 
rooms in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal. In 
1863 he married Mrs. Gough, a widow 
of St. John, New Brunswick: she died in 
1889. 

Mitchell was the author of several pam- 
phlets, including ; 1. ‘ A Heview of President 
Grout’s Message,’ Montreal, 1870, which 
concerns the fisheries ; and 2. ‘ Notes of a 
Holiday Trip,’ Montreal, 1880, a reprint of 
letters to the ' Montreal Herald ’ on Manitoba 
and the north-west territories. 

[Oonedian Ghizette, London, 2 Nor. 1890 ; 
Moutrual Star, 23 Oct. 1899 ; Toronto Globe, 
26 Oct. 1809; Morgan’s Canadian Men and 
Woman, pp. 639-40 ; N. O. Cot&’e roiicic.d 
Appointments, p. 101 ; Gemmill’s Can.idi.in 
Pm'liamentory Comp.'inion, 1883, p. 142 ; Gray’s 
Confederation, pp. 39, SO; Lent's Last Forty 
Years, ii. 446 et soq. ; Hannay’s Life of S. L. 
Tilley, pp. 233-340 ; Stewart’s C.mada under 
Dufferin, pp. 170, 240-1 ; Pope’s Mem. of J. A. 
Maodonald, i. 320-30, ii. 14, 106-16; Popo’s 
Confederation Doe. pp. 3, 94, 121 ; Can. .Soss. 
Pap. 1868 No. 30, 1809 No. 12, 1870 No. 11. 
1871 Nos. Sand 13; Hortslot's Coll, of Treaties, 
xiii. 070-86, 1267 ; Hind’s Fishery Commission, 
Halifax, i. 43-4, ii. 66-6; H.S.A. Doe. and 
Pros. Halifax Com. i. 82-7, ii. 106-7, 206-17 i 
XoiwBeporte, 1808, A. 0. p. 700.] T. B. B. 

MIVART, ST. GEORGE JACKSON 
Q627-1900^, biologist, third sou of James 
Edward Mivart 1850), hotel proprietor, 
of Brook Street, Grosvenor Sqitare, London, 
was born on SO Nov. 1827. He received his 
early education at the grammar school, 
Clapham, under Charles Pritchard [q. v.j, 
and at Harrow. lie subsequently studied 
at King’s OoUoge, London, with the view 
of gi-aduating at Oxford, but, having joined 
in 1844 the Roman catholic church, he pr^ 
ceeded to St. Mary’s College, Oscott. His 
change of faith is said to have been 
prompted by a taste for Gothic architecture, 
and finally determined by a study of Milner’s 
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‘ End of Religious Oontroversy.’ Admitted 
on 15 Jun. 18-16 student at Jjincoln’a Inn, lie 
-was thci'o called to the bar on 30 Jan. 1861, 
but profeired a scientilic to a forensic career, 
lie was member from 1819 of the lioyal 
Institution, and fellow from 1868 of the 
Zoological Sooiol y, to whose ‘ Proceedings ’ ho 
was for more than thirty years a frequent 
contributor. In 1862 ho was appointed lec- 
turer on comparative anatomy in St. Mary's 
Tlospital, London, and elected (20 March) 
fellow of the Linnean Society, of which he 
was secretary from 1 874 to 1880, and was 
elected vice-president in 1892. In 1869 he 
was elected F.It.S. in recognition of the un- 
usual merits of his memoir ‘ On the Appen- 
dicular Skeleton of the Primates,’ communi- 
cated through Professor Iluxlay in 1867 
(‘]?hil. Trans.’ clvii. 299-430). Among 
others of his earlier scientific papers may be 
mentioned ‘Notes on the Osteology of the 
Insectivora ’ (‘ Journal of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology,’ Oambridge aud Loudon, 1867-8, i. 
280-312, ii. 117-64 j translated in ‘Annalea 
des Sciences Nalurmlos,’ 6i5me s5rie, ‘Zoo- 
logie,’tom.Tiii. 221-8-1, ix. Sll-72)j ‘Appen- 
dicular Skeleton of Simla’ (‘Trans. Zool. 
Soo.’ vol. vi.,1800) : ‘Notes on the Myology 
of Iguana Tuberculata’ (‘Proc. Zool. Soc.’ 
1867, pp. 760-97) i ‘Notes on the Myology 
of Menobranchus Lateralis’ (tZ. 1809, pp. 
460-66) ; ‘ On some Points in the Anatomy 
of Echidna I-Iyslrix ’ (‘ Trans. Linn. Soc.’ vol. 
XXV. pt. iiL [1806], pp. 379-403) ; and ‘ On the 
Vertebrate Skeleton ' (iJ. vol. xxvii. pt. iii. 
[1871], pp. 809-02). Though greatly stimn- 
latedljy JOarwin, Mivart never beeamo a 
Earwiman; and in 1871 freely criticised the 
great naturalist’s hypothesis both in the 
‘ Quarterly Eevlow ’ (vol. cxxxi, p. 47) and 
in a substantive essay ‘ On the G(3nusis of 
Species ’ (London, 8vo) ; an assertion of the 
right of private judgment which led to on 
ostrangomont from both Darwin andlluxley. 
Three subsequent works: 1. ‘Lessons in 
Elementary Anatomy,’ Loudon, 1873, 8vo. 
2. ‘Man and Apes,’ London, 1873, 8vo. 
8. ‘Tho Common Ifrog,’ Loudon, 1874, 8vo, 
establisbed his reputation as a spocialist. 
lie was already known os an attractive lec- 
turer at the Zoological Gardens and the 
London Institution, and in 1874 he was ap- 
pointed professor of biology at tho short- 
lived Eoman catholic University Oollogo, 
liensiiigton. During the decade 1870-80 
he enriched the ‘ Transactions ’ of tho 
Zoological Society (vols. viii. and x.) with 
severm important papors, viz, ; 1. ‘ On the 
Axial Skeleton of the Ostrich ; ’ 2. ‘On tho 
Axial Skeleton of tho Struthionidoe ; ’ 8. ‘ On 
the Axial Skeleton of tho Polecanidfe;’ 


4. ‘Notes on 

Considerations on the Nai;uie“‘Zi“n''‘* 
loguea of Vertebrate LimW Cfe 
cyolopffldia Britannioa' (9th sdit^ tl 
tributed the articles ‘Aie’ 
substance in Flower andEv fS^ fe^ 
auction to the Study of Slammale,' fe 
‘Eepliles’ (anatomy), and ‘Skeleton’ % 
1879 he way»rcsidQnt of the biolomed 
Uon of the British Association at 



Ynaon, 1893, li. 198. In 1881 appeared bh 
daborate monograph, ‘The Cat: an 
auction to the Study of Back-boned a 1 
male, espoomlly Mammals’ (London, 
which for fulness and accuracy of detai 
and luc^ity of exposition ia worthy toriidt 
with Huxlev’a ‘Crayfish.’ Suiequert 
studios m the oiiatomy of the jEfeid 
Arotoid, and Oynoid carnivora appeared in 
the ‘ Pl-ocoedings’ of the Zoological Socielv 
1882, 1885, and 1890. IBs reseaX lI 
tho last group bore fruit in ‘Doga. Jaokik 
Wolves, and Fo.ves,- a monog^ph of fk 
OanidcB,’ London, 1890, 4to. Other papen 
in the ‘ Brooeedings ’ of the same society 
(1806) laid the basis of his ‘Monograph 
the Lories, or Brush-tongued Parrots com- 
posing the Family Loridis,’ London, 1896, 
4to. Mivart received in 1876 the degree d 
Ph.D. from the pope, and in 1884 that of 
M.D, from tho university of Louvain, in 
wliioh ho was professor of ‘ the philosophy 
of nntuml history ’ from 1890 to 1893. 

Despito his rejection of Darwinism, Mivart 
always professed himself on evolutionist. As 
such, however, he con be ranlred with no 
school, llo never waversd in mointoinmg an 
essential disparity between organic and ino> 
ganio matter, and between human reason and 
the highest faoulties of the brutes. Natund 
selection ho relegated to an extremely sub- 
ordinate place, Olid attributed the formation 
of specifio oharacters to a principle of indi- 
-viduation, which he postulated as the essence 
of life (see Esaays awl f7n'ficis»u,ii. 377-9, and 
The Origin ofuvman Reason, London, 18S9, 
pp, 298-303). Evolution thus uudsistoodbe 
attempted by a theory of derivative creation 
to reoonoile with the catholio faith, between 
which and modern thought he aspired to 
piny the part of interpreter (see his paper, 
‘ One Point in Oontroversy with the Agnos- 
tics,’ in Essays on Religim, and Idteratuie, 
ed. Manning, 3rd ser. London, 1874, 8to). 
In November 1874 he joined the Meta- 
physical Society, in which, as in the wider 
arena of tho monthly reviews, he opposed a 
noo-scholostic realism to the prevMent ag- 
nosticism. In 1876 he collected his pbilo 
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ifflhical articles under the title ‘Lessons 
tom Ifatnre as manifested in Mind and 
Vatter,’ London, 8vo. ' Nature and Thought,’ 
IB attempt 1^0 refute Berkeley in Berkeley’s 
offn method of dialogue, appeared in 1882 
sadother works (all London, 8vo) in the fol- 
bwing order : ‘ A Philosophical Oateohism ’ 
(1831) ‘Op Truth: a Systematic Inquiry’ 
(1889h ‘The Helpful Science’ (1895), and 
•The groundwork of Science : a Study of 
Epistemology’ (1898). In these treatises 
he lahoured to re-estahlish philosophy upon 
dpte-Oortesian basis, with only such modi- 
fications of form as were imperatively de- 
manded by the problems of the age. But 
tMe attempt to refurbish the_ scholastic 
annoury of his church was combined with a 
theological liberalism which eventually 
brought him into collision with her. His 
oeo-catholieism was adumbrated in ‘Con- 
temporary Evolution,’ London, 1876 (a re- 
priat of articles in the ‘ Contemporary Ee- 
mew’), and more explicitly formulated in a 
scries of papers inthu ‘Nineteenth Century,’ 
tit, ; 1. ‘ Modern Catholics and Scientihc 
Ireedom’ (July 1886) j 2. ‘The Catholic 
Church and Biblical Criticism ’ (July 1887) ; 
3. ‘Catholicity and Eeaaon’ (December 
1887) I 4. ‘Sins of Belief and Disbelief’ 
October 1888); 6. ‘Happiness in Hell’ 
{December 1892), which, with two explana- 
tory papers (February and April 1893), was 
placed on the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, 
21 July 1893 ; and 6. ‘ The Continuity of Ca- 
tholicism ’ (January 1900), The last article, 
with another entitled ‘ Some Eeoent Apolo- 
nsts,’ which appeared contemporaneously in 
the 'Fortnightly Heview,’ brought his ortho- 
doxy formally into question and led to his 
excommunication by Cardinal Vaughan 
(18 Jan.) An article, ' Scripture and Homan 
Catholicism,’ which appeared in the ‘ Nine- 
teenth Century’ in the following March, 
completed his repudiation of ecclesiastical 
authority. He died of diabetes at his resi- 
dence, 77 Inverness Terrace, London, W., on 
1 April following. He was married. His 
son, Dr. F. St. George Mivart, became medical 
inmector of the local government hoard. 

It is to be regretted that Mivart did not 
confine himself strictly to soientihe work, in 
which his real strength lay. In mastery of 
anatomical detail be nad few rivals, and per- 
haps no superior, among his contemporaries; 
but his eminence in this department was not 
gained without a degree of preoccupation 
which left him scanty leisure for the study 
of the_ delicate and controversial questions 
on which he attempted to arbitrate. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Mivart 
was the author of: 1. ‘ Introduction (Wnfirale 


h I'Etude de la Nature, Cours profess^ a 
I’Universitfi de Louvain,’ Louvain, Paris, 
1891. 2. ‘Birds: the Elements of Orni- 
thology,’ London, 1892, 8vo. 3. ‘ Types of 
Animal Life,’ London, 1898, 8vo. 4. ‘An 
Introduction to the Elements of Science,’ 
London, 1894, 8vo. 6. ‘ Castle and Manor : 
a Tale_ of our Time,’ London, 1900, 8vo. 
For Lis uncollectsd papers not specified 
above see the Zoological Society’s ‘Trans- 
actions’ and ‘Proceedinga' from 1864 (with 
which compare ‘ Zoological Eecord ’ and 
‘Zoologist,’ 3rd ser.viii. 281); ‘Transactions 
of the Lmnean_ Society,' 2nd ser. (Zool.), 
i. 613 : ‘ Proceedings of the Eoyal Society,’ 
1888, No. 263 ; ‘ Popular Science Eaview,’ 
viii. Ill, ix. 866, xiv. 372, xv. 226; ‘Con- 
temporary Eaview,’ April 1876, May, July, 
September, October 187E January, February, 
AprillSSO, May 1887 ; ‘Fortnightly Iteview,’ 
January, April 1886, September 1895, May 
1896; ‘Nineteenth Century,’ August, De- 
cember 1898, August 1806, January, Decem- 
ber 1897, August 1899; ‘Dublin iteview,’ 
October 1876, October 1891. 

[Eoyal Society Year Book, 1901, pp, 227- 
233 ; Lincoln's Inn Adm. Beg. ; Dent. Meg. 1856, 
i. 213; Law List, 1862; Owen's Life of Fro- 
f eaeor Owen ; Darwin's Life of Darwin ; Huxley's 
Life of Huxley; Hutton's ‘The Metaphysical 
Society’ in Nineteenth Century, August 1886; 
Mivai't’s ' Keminisconces of Professor Huxley’ 
in Nineteonth Century, December 1897; Minervs 
Jafarbucb, 1891 ; Men and Women of the Time, 
1896; Tunes. 12, 13, 16, 22, 27, 29 Jan., 2, S, 
4 April 1900; Tablet, 7 April 1900 ; Nature, 
12ApriH900.] J. M. B. 

MOLTENO, Sib JOHN CHARLES 
(1814-1886), South Afrioan statesman, the 
son of John Molteno, deputy controller of 
the legacy ofiice, Somerset llouae, and of 
Caroline Bower, his wife, was born on 6 June 
1814 in his father's house in Iiondon. The 
family was of Milanese extraction, hut had 
long boon domiciled in England. Losing 
bis father at an early age, he was educated 
at Ewell, and after a short experience in the 
olFice of a city shipbrokei he sailed for South 
Africa in 1831 to take up duties in the public 
library at Cape Town. In 1837, when twenty- 
three years of age, he started a commercial 
bosinees of his own, and was for the next ten 
years engaged in a spirited endeavour to open 
up new markets for colonial produce ; but a 
succession of adverse circumstances proved 
fatal, and in 1841 ho abandoned his Caps 
Town business and devoted himself to de- 
veloping the wool trade on a property which 
he had acquired in Beaufort West. From 
this date till 1862 he lived an isolated Dfe in 
the great Kavoo, forming an intimate oc- 
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qiiamtance "with tho life and oharaoteriatics 
of tlie frontier colouiata, eapecially tlioae of 
Dutch blood, 

IIo look part as a burglior and com- 
mandant in the Kaflir war of 1846, and 
formed a strong opinion of the nnauitability 
of British troops and British regular officers 
for such warfare. The dictatorial tone 
adopted towards the colonists, together with 
the incapacity displayed by the queen’s 
officers, was n strong iactor in determining 
his future attitude towards the intervention 
of tho homo government in military matters. 

In 1803 he returned to mercantile pur- 
suits, and founded the Arm of Alport & Co., 
which he combined with a large banking 
business, and ho rapidly grew to be one of 
the wealthiest and most iniluenlial citizens 
in the Beaufort district. In 1804 repre- 
sentative institutions were introduced in the 
Cape Colony, and Molteno became tho first 
member for Beaufort in the logislative 
assembly, and by his skill in dohato and 
profound knowledge of the needs of the 
country soon raised uimself to the front rank. 
During the governorship of Sir George Groy 
[q, V. SuppL] ha was generally found in sym- 
pathy and support with him, but on tlie np- 
poinlmont of Sir Philip Wodehouso [q. v. 
auTipl.] in 1802 ho was driven into a strong 
policy of opposition. The lending cry among 
Cape politicians was for responsible govern- 
ment, and for many years hloltono took the 
foremost place in the tiattle. When, with the 
approval of tho secretary of the colonies. 
Lord Kimberley, it was oonoedod in 1873 by 
Sir Ilonry Barkly [q. v. Suppl,], tho new 
governor, Molteno was by common consent 
designated as the first Gape premier. 

The first years of his administration wore 
marked by groat prosperity, by a vast in- 
oveaso in railroad communication, and by 
tho rehabilitation of the colonial finances. 
The acquisition of tho diamond fields had a 
considerable share in this, but the main 
credit may fairly be atiributed to the ad- 
ministrative and financial capacity of Mol- 
tono, and to the confidence that ho inspired. 

This peaceful epoch was not of long duro- 
tion._ Lord Carnarvon was resolved to foroo 
on his policy of South African confederation. 
Molteno was not opposed to confederation in 
itself, but insisted that it must come gra- 
dually from within and not from without, 
and that at the present time it would impose 
unduly onerous burdens on tho Cape Colony. 
Lord Cornarvon was unfortunate in his 
choice of James Anthony Fronde [q. v. SuppL] 
the historian, whom he sent out as an un- 
official ropresuntative of tho home govern- 
ment in 1876. Failing to obtain Moltono’s 


assistance, Frouda started an 
Uonal agitation throughout SoutrVtt"' 
which, by stirring up the race ZL ■ * 
between English andDutch, sowed thf""'? 
of future calainities. MolCfen 

leagues procured the rejection ofaschel' 

a conterenoe on the subject of couLib™?^ 
and the Cape porliament refused to allow S 
even to discuss the subject with thflT„ 
government when he was in EnSaJdaSks 
the following year. ® «uimg 

In April 1877 Sir Henry Bartle Edward 
Frere [q. v^ succeeded Sir Henry BarkW 

the Cape. Erocameoutasthespecialeiponea 

of Lord Carnarvon’s views, and it X “ 

ffingbeiorehecnmeintoconflictwithMolteno 

The latter was a thorough-going eiponmt 
of colonial rights, and prepared to insist m 
them to their fullest extent. Sir Bartle had 
no experience of self-governing colonies Ii 
would have been difficult under nnv'ct 
cumstances for the two to work in har- 
mony i Frere’s preconceived notions on con- 
federation and native policy tendered it 
iinpossible. Tho war with tho QalekMin 
1877-8 brought matters to a crisis. The 
governor contended that the commandewn- 
ehiof at the Cape was the only person who 
could commands the colonial troops j Molteno 
insisted that, though the governor, ns such 
had power over the colonial forces, it could 
only bo exorcised with ond by the advice of 
his responsible ministers. The mmistors 
were unyielding, and on 0 Feh. 1878 Frew 
took the strong step of dismissing them, 
under oiroumstanoDs which showed little 
coneidorotiou for Molteno’s long services. 

_ Molteno had reckoned on the support of 
his parliamentary majority, which had never 
failed him liitlmrto, but in the debate which 
followed his dismissal the legislative assem- 
bly supported bis successor, (Sir) Gordon 
Sprigg. Deeply chagrined, and feeling 
Iiolpless before Sir Bartle Frers’s policy, to 
which he was opposed in every respect, he 
retired from public life. In 1881, after 
Frere’a recall, Molteno entered for a short 
time Mr. Scanlen’s administration as coloninl 
secretary, but in August 1882 he finally 
withdrew from polities, receiving the decora- 
tion of o K.C.M,CI., and followed by widely 
exprosBod appreciations of his past services, 
Attor a short sojourn in England he re- 
tuniod to the Cape and died at Claremont 
on 1 Srat. 1886. 

Sir John Molteno was a man of cm- 
manding presence and of great physical 
strength. In private life he was of most 
simple and unostentatious habits. He was 
thoroughly represonlative of the early Eng- 
lish soUlors at the Cape, and enjoyed tns 
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^ confidence of tlie Dutcli. _ HU ideas j A.da Louisa, the ividow of Charles E. Herne. 
\iete formed before the days of imperialism, In 1887 hei'eceived the honorary degree of 
and the interests of the Capo ranked first LL.H. from Edinburgh University, 
uitb him, hu-t in Ins efforts to secure the Momerie'a chief -works are : 1 . ‘ Per- 
anneration of Hamaraland he showed better sonality the Beginning and End of Sleto- 
atatesmanship than Lord Carnarvon. physics,’ London, 1879, 8 vo ; 4th edit. 1889. 

!|^ere is a bust photograph of Molteno, 2 . ‘ The Origin of Evil, and other Sermons, 
about life size, in the houses of parliament, London, 1881, 8 vo ; Cth edit. Edinburgh, 
Cape Town. _ _ 1890, 8 vo. 3. ‘ Defects of Modern Chris- 

He -was three times married; first, to tianity, and other Sermons,' Edinburgh, 
Maria Hewitson; secondly, in 1841, to 1882, 8vo ; find edit. 1886. 4. ‘TheBabis. of 
Eliaabeth Maria, a daughter of Hercules Heligion.’ Edinburgh, 1883, 8 vo ; find edit. 
Crosse Jarvis, by whom he left issue j 1880. This work was a criticism of (Sirj 
thirdly, to Sohella Maria, the daughter of John Robert Seeley’s ‘Natural Religion.’ 
Major Blenkins, O.B., who survived him, 6 . ‘Agnosticism and other Sermons,’ Edin- 

and by whom he left issue. burgh, 1884, 8 vo ; 2nd edit. 1887, 6 , 

[Life end Times of Sir John Molteno by his 'Preaching and Hearing, and other Ser- 
’ joa,PercyA.Molteno (1899), and theanthorities mens,’ Edinburgh, 1886, Svo; 8 rd edit. 1890, 

, there quoted; Martineau's Life of Sir Bartle 7. ‘Inspiration and other Sermons,’ Edin- 

f Jrare.] J. B. A. buigh, 1889, 8voi find edit. 1890. 8 . 'Church 

j JIOMBBJGE, ALFRED WILLIAMS and Creed: Sermons preached in the Chapel 
i (1848-1900), divine, horn in London on of the Foundling Hospital,’ London, 1890, 
afilfttreh 1848, was the only child of Isaac 8 vo. 9. ‘The Religion of the Future, and 
Vale Mummery (1813-1892), a well-kno-wn 0th6rEB8ay8,’Edinburgh, 189.3, 8vo. 10. ‘The 
congregational minister, by hia_ -wife, a English (jhuroh and the Romish Schism,’ 
daughter of Thomas George Williams of find edit. Edinburgh, 1896, 8 vo. 

Haoimey. He was descended from a French [Timea. 8 Dec. 1900 ; Who’s Who, 1901 ; The 
family of Huguenot refugees, and early m Eagle, xxii. 244-6 j Cmclrford’s OlBrieal Direc- 
life resumed the original form of its surname toty ; Allibone’s Diet, of English lit.] E. I. 0. 
—Momerie. He was educated at the City 

of London School and at Edinburgh Uni- MONOK, SiE CHARLES STANLEY, 
veisity, where he won the Horsliehill and fourth Visooukt Monok in the Irish peot- 
irillBr scdiolarship with the medal and Bruce age, and first Baboxt Mohok in the peerage 
prize for metaphysics, and graduated M.A. of the United Eingdom (1819-1894), first 
m 1876 and D.So ' in 1876. From Edinburgh governor-geueral of the dominion of Canada, 
he proceeded to St. John’s CoBege, Com- was born at Templemore, in the county of 
bridge, where he was admitted on 17 Morch Tipperaiy, on 10 Oct. 1819, being the eldest 
1876 and was senior in the moral science son of Clioxles Joswh Kelly Monck, third 
tripos in 1877, graduating B.A, in 1878 and Visoount Monck of Ballytrammon, by Brid- 
M.A. in 1881. He was ordained deacon in get, youngest daughter of John Willington 
1878, and prioat in 1879, as curate of Leigh of KiUoskehone in the county of Tipperary, 
in Lancashire. On 6 Nov. 1870 he was Educated at Trinity College, Dublin, he grar 
elected fellow of St. John’s College, and in duatedB,A. at the snmmer commencements 
1880 he was appointed professor of logic and of 1841, and was called to the Iz'ish bar at 
mentalphilosopiliy at King’s College, London. King's Inn in June of the same year. On 
In 1883 he was chosen morning preacher at 20 April 1849 he succeeded as fourth vis- 
tha Foundling Ilospitol. count in the Irish peerage. 

Between 1881 and 1890 ha published In 1848 he unsuccessfully contested the 
numerous hooks and collections of sermons county of Wicklow in the liberal interest, 
on the philosophy of Christianity, which at- but four years later entered the Bo-use of 
tained considerable vogue. Their style was Commons as member for Portsmouth (July 
brilliant, their views latitudinarian. Like 1862). On the restoation oi Lord Aber- 
his predecessor, Frederick Denison Maurice, deen's ministry in 1866 he became a lord of 
Momerie found himself obliged to sever his the treasury in Lord Palmerston’s govern- 
conneetion with King’s College in 1891, and ment (7 March 1866)._ His term of ofiice 
in the same year he resigned the Fountong lasted three years, until March 1868, when 
preachership also. With the permission of the Earl of Derby formed a ministry. Monck 
the bishop of London he subsequently was defeated at Portsmouth in the general 
pteacUod on Snndoys at the Portman rooms, election of 1869. 

Hs died in London on 6 Deo. 1900, at On 28 Oct. 1861 he was amoiuted by 
14 Ohilworth Street. In 1896 ho married Lord Pohnerston captain-general and govar- 
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nor-in-oliief of Canada, and governor-eeneral 
of Britisli. North America. Scarcely nad he 
entered on his duties in the month following 
•when there came tho news of the ‘ Trent 
allair,’ which for a time threatened to em- 
hroil England and the United States In a 
war. Diplomacy, however, dispelled tho 
cloud, ond tho local irritation was calmed by 
Monets patience ond firmness. A more 
serious trouble arose in 186-t, when certain 
confederates, having found refuge in Canada 
during the American civil war, plotted to 
turn their asylum into a basis for petty 
attacks on the United States, e.g. seizing 
vessels on the lakes, attacking defenceless 
poi'ts, breaking open prisons as at Detroit, 
robbing banks as at St. Albans. patrol- 
ling Ms frontier from point to point, and 
setting small armed craft on the lakes, Monolc 
diligently guarded his long boundary line of 
two thousand miles, kept the peace between 
the nations, and received the approbation of 
the imperial authorities (1804). But his 
exertions were not so highly approoiatod in 
the United States. Immediately after tho 
‘ St. Albans affair,’ General Dix put forth a 

P roclamation threatening reprisals (4 Dec. 

804). Next year the Eepuhlio donounood 
the reciprocity treaty of 1864 for other than 
commercial reasons, and suffered, if she did 
not encourage, the attempts of the I'oniana 
against British North America. Once more 
the militia ware called forth and the frontier 
patrolled. At the Niagara peninsula some 
nine hundred Fenian marauders made an iu- 
lond into Canadian territory and were re- 
pulsed with oonsiderahlo loss by the militia 
on 2 June 1800. Difficulties with the United 
States continued during tho greater part of 
Monok’s term of office, but his govornmant 
also synchronised with the formation of the 
federated dominlou of Canada. 

In 1864 Monck had welcomed a propo- 
sition emanating from George Brown [q. v. 
Suppl.lfor the introduction into Canada of a 
federal constitution (memorandum of Lord 
Monck, 16_Jiine 1804^ Tho governor took 
on active interest in the conforonoes on the 
subject held at Charlottetown and Qiieheo 
(1864), and in the conduct of tlio Quebec 
resolutions, which embodied tho federal con- 
stitution, through the local houses of pnis 
linmont (1866). Ho likewise brought his 
influence to hear in favour of union on the 
lieutenant-governors of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. In the autumn of 1866 ho 
came to England, os well to assist at tho 
^’’eatminater conference os to advise the 
imperial authorities. Sir John Michel admi- 
nistering affairs in his absence. On 4 June 
foUowing his appointment was renewed 


under 80 Viet. cap. 3, and UrtiflTd^ 
to be Governor-general rf the Dominf j 
Canada. In accordance with tbs » 
Queen Victoria’s moclamation he toT / 

oath ct office an^ constituted the 

council of Canada on 1 July 1867 wj ■ ' 
thus inaugurated the federation successfalU? 
the governor-general resigned office on Vs 
Nov. 1868. lie left Oanala the next 

, ® TT ^ ^ -was created a peeJof 
tho United Kmgdonr as Baron Monet of 
Ballytrammon m the county of Weif<w,i 
He received the honour of the grand 
of St. Michael and St. George on 23 June 
and was called to tho pri-vy oounoU. on 7 Ana 
1869. Trinity College, Dublin, bestowed on 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1870. 

After his return to Ireland, where he had 
been a commissioner of charitable rlnTinfin^ g 
and bequests in 1861, he was appointed a 
member of tho Church Temporalities and 
Nationnl Education commisaiona (1871), He 
continued to administer tho former till 1881. 
In the following year he was ehossn, with 
Mr. Justioo OTIagan and Mr, Litton, to 
carry out the proviaiona of tha new Irish 
Land Acts, and sat on tho commission until 
1884. From 1874 to 1802 he held tha office 
of lord-lieutenant and oustoa rotnlonmi in 
and for tho county of Dublin. He died 
on 29 Nov. 1894. On 22 July 1844 Mwick 
married his cousin, Elizabeth Louisa Mary 
(d, 10 J une 1892), fourth daughter of Henry 
Stanley Monck, earl of Eathfowne, By ha 
he had issue two sons, of whom the elda, 
Henry Power, succeeded to the peerage, and 
two danghtore. 

[Taylor's Port, of Brit. Amer. i. 1-U; Dent’s 
Oan. Fort. Gall. iv. 1S2-3; Poster's Peerage, 
p. 470 ; Burke's Peerage, p. 1026; Get, of 
Grad. Dnblin Univ.; llonsard, vola. exxxvii. 
czlviii. ; J. E. Cotd’s Pol. Appoint, i. 30-4 ; Johns 
Hopkins Univ, Stud. Nout. of the Lakes, 16th 
sor. Kos. 1-4, 137-66 ; Miss Prances MoniPa 
My Canadian Leaves, 1891, p. 226 ; Somei* 
ville’s Ponian Invosion of Oan. pp. 103-4; 
Denison’s Penlnn Baid at Port Erie (pamph.) 
1866 ; Iio Oaxon’s Twenty-five Yeare in the 
Socret Service, pp. 30-6 ; Consolidated Statutes 
of Canada, Upper Canada, Lower Canada, 1869; 
N. 0. Cotd’B Political Appointments, p, 6 ; Pope's 
Mom, of Sir J, A. Macdonald, i. 200-803, 319, 
ii. 416; Ann. Bog. 1894, pk ii. p. 207; 
Haydn's Book of Dignities, 1890; Hopkinfs 
Canada; Apnleton'8^nualEncyel,i. 368-9, ii. 
62.] T.B.B. 

MONOEBIFF, JAMES, first Baboit 
MmsroKBiiw of TuiiLibolb (1811-1896), lord 
ittstioe-olark of Scotland, son of Sir James 
WellwoodMonoreiff [q. v.j, baronet, and Ann, 

daimhtorof George EoDertson,E,N,,wa8botn 

at Edinburgh on 29 Nov. 1811. He was edu- 
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(ited at tlie school and university of j year. Moncreiff was also responsible for 
Edinburgh. Naturallyquick and intolli^nt, the important bankers’ act in 1866. On 
Jis carried off the pz'incipul honours at noth the fall of IfarS} the lord advocate "was put 
inititutionSi including the medal in ‘ Chris- np to reply on behalf of the governinent to 
topber North’s class of moral philosophy in the attack of Lord John Manners fq. v.], 
1828. He wes called to the Scottish bar in and in 1869 he -was selected by the 
]S 33 ,where in a few years he gathered a large government to compliment Mr. Speaker 
practice. But, partly from natural bent and llenison on his re-election to the chair in 
jjrly training, he pursued politics with a the House of Commons. Excepting the 
iceaer activity even than that witli which he year of the Derby-Eisraeli administration 
followed law. In the forensic arena be was (February 186B-June 1869), Moncreiff was 
in the thick of the church disruption fight, as lord-advocate till July 1866. His only other 
]ic was engaged as counsel in the leading 0011 - year of office was from December 1868 to 
ilicta of that exciting time— the Lethendy, October 1869, when he succeeded George 
tlieMarnooh,theAuohteravdar, andtheOul- Patton [q.v.] as lord juslioe-clerb. From 
ealmond eases. With his father and his elder 1868 to 1809 he was dean of the feoulty 
brother. Sir Ileniy Wellwood Moncreiff of advocates — the premier position at the 
rq.v.], he came out with the seceders. At Scottish bar. 

5 is period he became one of the first con- During bis long career in parliament Mon- 

tiibutoi'B to the ‘ North British Eeview,’ creiff guided the passing of over a hundred 
phich was started in the interest of the dia- acts of parliament, and lus name will ever he 
eeaters in 1 8 14. associated with the reform of legal procedure 

Moncreiff first entered the House of Com- and mercantile law. As lord advocate he 
BOPS asM.P. for the Leith Burghs, which he was engaged as public pi-oseoutor in many im- 
represented from April 1861 to April 1860, portant cases, notably the trials of Madeline 
whan he retired because he was averse to Smith, ’Wislohyelri, and the directors of the 
Mviding the liberal party in the constituency. Western bank. In 1866 he defended the 
In Apnl 1869, with Adam Black [oi- v.], ‘ Scotsman’ in the libel action raised by Mr. 
he was elected one of the members wr the Duncan McLaren [q. v.I one of the members 
dty of Edinburgh, and re-elected in 1866. for the city of EdinburA. In January 1867 
In 1868 he resigned his seat, and was elected he was presented with the freedom of his 
fotthe representation of Glasgow and Aher- native city for the part he took in regard to 
deea universities. In February 1860 Mon- the Municipal Extension Act. In 1859 he 
creiffwasappoiutcdsolioitor-generalforScot- became lieutenant-colonel of the first rifle 
land in Lord John Hussell's administratiuu, volunteer corps in Scotland — that of the city 
and in April 1861 he succeeded Andrew Hu- of Edinburgh. In 1860 be benefited Edin- 
therfurd [q.v.] os lord advocate. In February burgh by passing the annuity tux bill — a 
1862 he went out of office on the resignation sahiect, in which, as a free churchman, he 
of the Hussell ministry on their defeat over took the keenest interest — and in the follow- 
ths militia hill, but come in again with Lord ing year he benefited Scotland carrying 
Aberdeen’s coalition government in Decern- the important billrelating to burgh andporo- 
ber 1862. Among the measures introduced chial schools. In 1801 he was enmged as 
and carried by the lord advocate were an act leading counsel in the defence of Sir william 
to abolish religious tests in the Scottish uni- Johnston, one of the directors of the Edin- 
versities, acts to amend the law of entail, to burgh and Glasgow hank, and in 1868-4 he 
amend the bankruptcy laws, to diminish the was counsel in &e famous Yelverton case, 
number of sheriffs, and to amend the law of For nineteen years Lord Moncreiff occu- 
evidence. In February 1664 he introduced pied the judicial bench, presiding over the 
s bill to establish a uniform system of trials in the justiciary court of Ohptrelle 
vnlnation and rating in Scotland, and an (1878), the City of Glasgow honk directors 
education bill for Scotland, which was re- (1878), the dynamitards (1^3), and the 
jectad. On this occasion Spencer Horatio crofters (1886). Extra-judicially he was oo- 
Walpole v.] said his speech was 'as cupied in many other matters. As a lecturer 
beautiful lu language os it was clear and he was in great request, and delivered uu- 
perspicuoua in its statements.’ When the merous orations in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
coition ministry was defeated in Februaiy on subjects of literaiy, scientific, and politi- 
1856, and Lord Polmerstou succeeded, cal interest to the Philosophical Institution, 
Moncreiff was retained as lord advocate, Eoyol Society, Juridical Society, Scots Law 
and on 23 March he reintroduced his edu- Society,and other bodies. Moncreiff also puh> 
cation hiU, which was passed, but thrown lisliod anonymously in 1871 a novel entitled 
out by the Lords, as it was the following ‘A Visit to my Discontented Oousin,’ which 
VOI,. XXXI. — sui>. 3 1 
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wa 3 reprinted, with additions, from ‘ Froaeria 
Magazine.' lie was also a frequent contri- 
butor to the ‘ Edinburgh Review.’ In 1858 
ho received the degree of LL.D. from Edin- 
burgh University ; from 1 808 1 o 187 1 ha was 
rector of Glasgow University, from which he 
received the degree of LL.l). in 1879, and in 
1889 he was appointed a member of the privy 
council. On 17 May 1871 he was created a 
baronet ; on 1 Jnn. 1 874 he was made a baron 
of the United Kingdom j in 1878 he was ap- 
pointed a royal commissioner under the En- 
dowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, and in 
1883 ho succeeded his brother as eleventh 
baronet of Tullibole. In September 1888 ho 
resigned the position oflord juatiee-clurl:,and 
took up the preparation of liis ' Memorials,’ 
which are yet to be published. On these ho 
was engaged till his death on 27 April 1806. 
There is a portrait of Moncreilf, painted by 
Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A., on the wall of 
the parliament house in Edinburgh. 

Lord Moiioreiir married, on 12 Sept. 183 1, 
Isabella, only daughter of liobert Roll, pro- 
curator of the church of Scotland, and 
sherill'of Borwioltahiro and Iladding Lonaliiri*, 
and by her (who died on 19 line. 1881) he 
had five sons and two daughters. ITiseldost 
son, Henry .Tames, second Uaron Monoroiff, 
was from 1888 (o 1905 a lord of session, at 
first under the title of Lord Well wood, and 
afterwards as Lord MniiuruiiF. 

[Scotbuian, 23 April 1806 j Addison’s Glasgow 
Giaduatos; Scottish Law Reviow, .luno 1886 
(with portrait) ; Burke's Peerage ; Men of the 
Xirao.] Q. S-n. 

MONIER-WILLIAMS, Sib MONIER 
(1819-1899), orientalist, was the third of 
the four sons of Colonel Monlor Williams, 
R.E., surveyor-general, Bombay proeidenoy, 
and of his wife, Hannah Sophia, daughter of 
Thomas Brown of the East India Company's 
civil service, roportor-general of oxtonial 
commerce in Bengal. Born at Bombay in 
1819, he come to Englandin 1823, where ho 
was educated at private schools at Chelsea 
and Brighton, and afterwards at King’s Col- 
lege School, London. Ho matriculatod at 
Oxford in March 1837, hut did not go into 
resideneo at Balliol College till Michaelmas 
1838. In the following year ho rowed in 
his college eight at the head of tho river. 
Having received a nomination to a writer- 
ship in the East India Company's civil ser- 
vice in November 1880, ho passed hie exami- 
nation at the East India House in Ueoember. 
He then loft Oxford and wont into residence 
at tho Eost India Company’s college, Hailoy- 
hury, in .Tnnuary 1840, whence ho passed out 
head of his year, fie was about to procood 
to the east wheu the nows arrived that his 


youngest brother had been kuSTin .. 
uneuccessful attempt to relieve v 
leaguered fort of iahun in Sbah 
entirely changed the course of Ms «« 
for yielding to the urgent desire 
widowed mother that he should nn™ 
leave the country, ho dBcided tor^ 

hm appointment and remain in EugWd 

lie therefore returned to Oxford in u 
1811 i but as Balliol was fuU. aS noS 
vision oxisted in thosB_ days for out-coCe 
residonco, hojoinsd University Oollese Be 
now entered upon the study of Sakri 
under Professor Iloraoo Ilayman ‘Wikon 

Graduating B.A. in the folloC 
year, ho w;n8 appointed to the professordun 
of Banskrit, l^sian, and Hindustani, at 
Haileybury. This oilioo ho held for about 
fifteen years, till the college was closed 
after the Indian mutiny in 1868, and the 
teaching stalT was pensioned off. After 
spending two or three years at Cheltenham 
whore he held an appointment at the collera’ 
he was elected Boden professor of San^t 
in tho imivarBity of Oxford by convocation 
in Dooembor 1800, when Professor Mai 
aiiiUor [q. V. Suppl.J was his opponent. 

In tho early seventies Monier Williaaa 
conceived tho plan of founding at Oxford an 
institution which should be a focus fortha 
concentration and dissemination of correct 
information about Indian literature and cul- 
ture. This projeol he first brought before 
oonpiogation at Oxford in May 1876. With 
a view to enlisting the sympathies of the 
leading native prinoos in his scheme, he nn- 
dortoolc tlireo journeys to India in 1876, 
1870, and 1883; and his persevering elForts 
were so far crowned with success that he 
collected a fund which finally amounted 
to nearly 34,0007. By rare tenacity of pur- 
pose ho succeeded in overcoming all the 

f ront dillicultioB in his way, and the Indian 
nstitule at Inst bocame an accomplished 
fact. The foundation-stone was laid by the 
Prince of ‘Wales in 1883. The building was 
nrocled in tlireo instalments, the first being 
finished in 1884, and the last in 1896, when 
tho institute was formally opened by Lord 
George Hamilton, the eecretary of state for 
India. Monier Williams subsequently pie- 
sentod to the library of the institute a valna- 
blo colleotion of oriental manuscripts and 
hooks to the numhor of about three thousand. 
By his’sisl er’s desire, and at her own expense, 
an excellent portrait of him was painted in 
oils by Mr. W. W. Ouless, R,A., in 1880, 
and was presented by her to tho institute. 

Monier Williams was a follow of Balliol 
Oollego from 1882 to 1888; was elected 
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r^jjonorary fellow of University College 
in 189 j1i ond was keeper and perpetual 
miTiitoroftho Indian Institute, Ha received 
the honorary degree of D.O.L. from Oxford 
. jgygj of LL.D. from Calcutta, and of 
PhD. from Gottingen. He was knighted 
in 1888, ond became a K.O.I.E. in 1887, 
•^hen he assumed the additional surname of 

^Ming health obliged Sir Monier to re- 
Jinqnish in 1887 his active professorial 
dunes, which had become very onerous 
Offing to the institution of the honour 
school of oriental studies at Oxford in 1886. 
go ceased to reside in the university, spend- 
ing the winter months of every year in the 
^th of France. The last years of his life 
he devoted ohie^ to the completion of the 
second edition of his ‘ Sanskrit-English Dic- 
tionary.’ He gave the final touches to the 
last proof-sheet of this work only a few 
days before his death. He died at Cannes 
on 11 April 1899. His remains ware brought 
tsch to England and interred in the village 
churchyard at Oheseington, Surrey, In 1 843 
Monier Williama married Julia, daughter of 
the Rev. F. J. Faithful!, rector of Hatfield, 
and had by her a family of six sons and one 
daughter. 

Monier-Williams’s activity as a scholar 
was directed mainty towards the practical 
side of Sanskrit stuaies, and to the difTusion 
in England of a knowledge of Indian re- 
ligions. Taking little interest in tke oldest 
phase of Indian literatm'e, represented by 
the Vedas, he devoted himself almost ex- 
clusively to the study of the loter period, or 
tW of classical Sanskrit. The three texts 
of which he published editions are Kali- 
dasa’s plays ' Vikramorvaii’ (1849) and 
’SakuntolS’ (1863 ; 2nd od. 1876), besides 
the ‘ Nalopiikhyiina, or Episode of Nala’ 
(2nd ed. 1879), from the ‘ Mahdhharata.’ 
He further wrote several works relating to 
the language of ancient India, a ‘ Sanskrit 
Grammar ’ (1846), which reached a fourth 
edition in 1876, an ‘ English-Sanski’it Dic- 
tionary’ (1851;, a ‘Sanskrit Manual for 
Composition ’ (1862), and a large ‘ Sanskrit- 
EngUsh Dictionary ’ (1872 ; 2nd ed, 1899). 
Monier-'Williams was also a successful 
tianelator of Sanehxit. His rendering of 
’^akuntaM’ in prose and verse (1863) 
reached a sixth edition in 1894, and his 
•Indian Wisdom’ (3876), which consists 
chiefly of translated specimens of Sanskrit 
literature, appeared in a fourth and enlarged 
edition in 1898, Shortly before and after 
the beginning of his career as Eoden pro- 
fessor, ho wrote some Hindustani manuals. 
One of these was ‘ An Easy Introduction to 


the Study of Hindustani ’ (1868), and an* 
other bis ‘Practical Hindustani Grammar’ 
(1862). 

Ever since his inaugural lecture at Oxford 
on ‘The Study of Sanekrit in relation to 
Missionary Work in India’ (1861), Monier- 
Williame was a frequent advocate of the 
claims of missionary enterprise in India, 
This interest led him to devote much of his 
time to writing hooks meant to diihise a 
knowledge of Indian religions in England. 
Most of them have enjoyed a considerable 

S opulority. These works are entitled ' Hin- 
msm* (1877), 'Modern India and the 
Indians ’ (1878), ‘HeligiousLifa and Thought 
in India’ (1883), ‘Buddhism’ (1889), and 
‘ Brahmanism ’ (1891). 

[Pexsonal knowlodge and information sup* 
plied by membera of the I'.imily, especially 1^. 
C. Williams, an elder brother of Sm M. Monier- 
'Williams.] A. A. M. 

MOMK-BBETTOIT, Babon. [SeeDoD- 
so», JoHirGHOHeB, 1826-1807.] 

MONSELL, WILLIAM, Bakoh Emiy 
( 1812-1894), politician, born on 21 Sept, 
1812, was the only son of William Monsell 
(d. 1822) of Tervoe, oo. Limerick, who 
married in 1810 Olivia, second daughter of 
Sir John Allen Johnson Walsh of Bally- 
kilcavan, Queen’s county. He was educated 
at Winchester College from 1826 to 1880, 
and among his BchoolfeUows were HoundeU 
Palmer (afterwards Earl of Sslhorne) and 
W. G. "SVard (Bdibobkii, Memorials, xi, li. 
411). On 10 March 1831 he matriculated 
from Oriel College, Oxford, hut left the 
univereity without tolling a degree. 

At the general election in August 1847 
Monaell was returned to parliament for tke 
county of Limerick, and represented it, as a 
moderate liberal, without a break until 
1874. He joined the Boman catholic church 
in 1860, and throughout his parliamentary 
career spoke as the leading representative of 
its hierarchy. As a resident and concilia- 
tory landlord he vas popular with his 
tenantry, and in the House of Commons he 
momoted the cause of agricultural reform. 
Ss promhience in parliament is shown by 
his selection to propose the re-election of 
Speaker Denison (Hansard, February 1866, 
pp. 4-7; Dnsrisos-, Diam, pp. 184-6). 

Monsell filled many omces, He was clerk 
of the ordnance from 1862 until the ofGce 
was abolished in February 1867, and from 
that date to September 1867 ho was pre- 
sident of the board of health, Un IS Aug. 
1866 he was created a privy ooimcillor. 
For a few months (March to Julv 1886) he 
was vice-president of the hoard of trade and 

3t3 
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paymaster'giiuei'aL He served in iindt'r- 
iooretary for tUe colonies from December 
1868 to the close of 1870, and as postmaster- 
general from January 1871 to November 
1873. On 12 .Ton. 1874 lie was raised lo 
tbe peerage as Baron Emly. Ills name is 
identilied with the abortive scheme for the 
' establishment of an Irish national uni- 
versity upon a federal basis,’ -which Glad- 
stone brought forward in 1873. The pam- 
phlets published by Gladstone in 1874-6 
against Vaticanism met with his disapprove! 
(PirncnLL, A, F. de Lisle, ii. 64-66), 

'With the rise of the land lea^e Mansell 
lost his popularity. He opposed the move- 
ment for home rule, and he was accordingly 
removed from the chairmansliip of the 
board of poor-law guardians. lie had 
been high sWifT of Limerick in 1836, and 
he was made lord-lieutenant of the county 
in 1871. He was also vico-chancollor of 
the royal university of Ireland, 

Lord Emly died at Tervoe on 20 April 
1894, and was buried in the family vault at 
Kilkeedy, Ha married, on 11 Aug. 1836, 
Anna Maria Oharlotio Wyndham Quin, 
only daughter of the second earl of Dnn- 
raven. She died at St. Leonard’s, Sussex, 
on 7 Jan. 1866 without leaving issue. In 
1867 ho married Bertha, youngest daughter 
of the Oomte do Montigny. She died on 
4 Nov. 1890, leaving one son, who succeeded 
to the peerage, and one daughter. 

Monsoll contributed to the 'Home and 
Foreign Eeview.’ He was on intimate 
friend of Cardinal Newman (P-anoBLi., 
Maiming, ii. 313-20), was closely associated 
with Montalembert and his party, and was 
< an enthusiastic advocate of liberal Catholi- 
cism and political rel'orin.’ lie published 
in 18G0 ‘ A Lecturo on the liomiin ques- 
tion.’ 

fBurko’a Peorngo; Mon of tlio Time, I3th 
edit. ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Baines’s Forty 
I'enrs at the Post Office, i. 218; Gunt. Mag. 
1885, i. 329 ; Times, 21 April 180<t, p. 7 ; Ann. 
Bog. 1804, p. 169; Tablet, 28 April ISOt, pp. 
661-2 ; 'Ward’s W. Q-. "Ward and the Catholic 
Bevival, pp. 143-4, 186-6, 206, 224-8, 243, 
268-70; 'Word’s W, G. 'Ward and iho Oxford 
Movement, p. 6,] 'W. P. 0. 

MONTAGU, JOHN (1797-1853), colo- 
nial official, born on 2] Aug. 1797, was tbe 
youngest son of Lieutenant-colonel Edward 
Montagu (1766-17910 [q.v.] He was edn- 
caled at Oheam in Surrey and at Parson’s 
Green, near Knigbtsbridgo. On 10 Fob. 
1814 ho was appointed, without purobase, lo 
an onaianoy in the 62nd foot. Ho was pre- 
sent at w at orloo, and on 9 Nov. 1 81 6 was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy by purchase; he also 


bought his company in the 64th 
vomlier 1822, exchanging into the 40 
on 7 Aug. 1823. In the same vear he ‘ 
ceedod to Van Diemen’s Lan/ Lw I.”" 
mama) with the lieutenant-goveinor 
George Arthur [q.y.], and on his mAvS J 
May 1824 wee nommated his private sea™ 
toiy. This post he retained until 
holding his captaincy on half-pay. In IR* 
Van Diemen’s Land, whioh\ad hitWto 
bean attached to New South -Wales^ 
constituted a separate colony, andMontasni 
beoamo dork of the executive and lesisk 
tive councils. This office he held until 1829 
when his military duties recalled him tii 
England. In 1830 Sir George Murrav 
(1772-1846) [q V.] eecretary 0 ? stK^ 
the colonies, oiferod to reappoint him on 
condition of his quitting the army. He ac- 
cordingly Bold out on 10 Sept, and returned 
to Van Dieinon’s Land. In 1832 he took 
ohargo for a year of the colonial treasury 
and in 1834 he was nommated eolonialsecri^ 
tnry. In October 1836 Arthur relinquished 
tho government to Sir John Franklin [q.v.], 
under whom Montagu retained Ms office. 
Fi'om February 1839 to March 1841 he 
was absent on a visit to England, and 
on his roturn he found himself involved in 
differences with the governor. He behaved 
to Franklin in a somewhat arbitrary man- 
nor, insisting on the dismissal of several 
government officials, although the governor 
wae not oonvinood of their culpability. 
Finally Franklin reinstated one of these 
officers, and Montagu in consequence ceased 
to co-operate cordially in the work of ad- 
ministration, openly charged him with suffer- 
ing his wife to inlluence his judgment, and 
ilnally declared himself unable to rely upon 
tho accuracy of tho governor’s statements, 
On 26 Jan. 1842 Montagu was suspended 
from officD. He Bought a reconciliation, and 
Franklin, in his despatch to Lord Stanley 
[sob Siakput, EnwAitn GBOBen GnomiEr 
Smith, fourteenth Eahl oip Ditobi], with 
great generosity, spoke highly of his ability, 
and recommended him for other employment, 
Colonial sympathy was largely on Montagu's 
aide, and Stanley, after investigation, came 
to the conclusion that Franklin was not 
justified in his action, and that Montagu's 
dismissal was unmerited. 

In 1843 Montagu was nominated colonial 
secretary at the Cape of Good Hope, a post 
which he retained until death. He arrived 


ot the Cope and entered on office on 23 April. 
Shortly ail er his arrival he submitted to the 
governor, Sir George Thomos Napier [q. v.], 
a project for improving the financial cona- 
tion of the colony. Napier recognised ita 
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meritSi and it 'was carried into effect under governor-general’s bodyguard during a pari 
Montagu’s superintendence. The condition of the time when Richard Colley (Marquis 
of the colony showed immediate improve- Wellesley) [q. v.] was governor-general ; he 
jient, and the passage of time showed the was created a baronet on S Oct. 1808, and 
uneUoration to be permanent. Ho also married Sarah Mercer (d. 1864), dawhter of 
niised the importance of encouraging im- Leslie Grove of Grove HaU, co. Donegal, 
migration, and by a system of bounties The Montgomery family were a branch of 
nearly seventeen hundred settlers were the Scottish Montgomeries, of whom the 
irought into the colony in three yews. Earl of %lintoun is the head, and had 
1 Poring the government of Sir PereMine settled in Ireland in co. Donegal. 

I Maitland [q. v.l Montagu distinguished him- The subject of this article was educated at 

I self by his able conduct of the financial Eton and at the East India College, Hailey- 
' arrangements necessitated by the Kaifir bury, to which institution ho was nominated 
' Tfar. He also rendered the colony signal as a student on 1 Aug. 1821. He did not, 
service by promoting the construction of however, go out to India until 1826, having 

g ood toads across the mountain passes into been permitted to leave IlaUeybury early in 
is interior. They wave chiefly made by 1822 for the purpose of serving as assistant 
convict labour, and Montagu was successful private Bscrstaryon tbe staff of Lord WeUes- 
in introducing a new system, by which the ley, who was at that time lord-lieutenant of 
condition of the criminals was much im- Ireland. There seems atonetime to have been 
proved. The road carried over Orndock’s an intention that the young student should 
Hoof was named Montagu Pass, and is now give up his Indian writership and remain on 
part of the great trunk_ line between the Lord Wellesley’s staff, on the chance of the 
irastern and eastern districts. The scene of latter being able to provide for him in the 
another great engineering feat at Bain’s public service in England ; but on the ad- 
Eoof,inthe mountain range which separates vice of Sir John Malcolm [q. v.], a friend of 
Worcester and the districts beyond from his father, who went over to Dublin for the 
the Gape division, was designated Montagu purpose of combating the idea, the intention 
Bocks. _ was abandoned, and early in 1824 Mont- 

On the outbreak of tbe Hafflr war in Do- gomery returned to Haileybury, passing 
cember 18C0 the governor, Sir Harry George through college at the end of that year. 
Wakelyn Smith [q. v.l was besieged in Fort In 1826 he proceeded to India^ reaching 

Goz. Montagu exerted himself to the utmost Madras on 3 Nov. In those days it was the 
to raise levies, and rendei-ed the governor custom for the young civil servants to re- 
aaaistance of the greatest importance. On mam for two years at the presidency town, 
3 May 1861 he was compelled to loave Oape prosecuting their studies in the native lan- 
Colony owing to ill-health brought on by guagee. Montgomery was therefore not ap- 
overwork. lie died in London on 4 Nov. pointed to the public service until 16 Jan. 
1^3, and was buried in Brompton cemetery 1827, when he was gazetted assistant to the 
on 8 Nov. In April 1823 he married Jessy, principal collector and magistrate of Nel- 
danghter of Major-general Edward Yaughon lore. On 31 Jan. 1830 he succeeded his father 
Worseley. Montagu’s transfer from Tas- as second baronet. He subsequently served 
mania to tbe Oape seriously injured bis in various grades of the revenue department 
private fortime. lie left his family im- in the districts of Tonjore, Salem, Tiune- 
poverished, and on 28 Oot. 1864 his wife volly, nnd BeUary, completing his revenue 
received a civil-list pension of 3001 service in the provinces ns collector of Tan- 

[Newman’s Biogr. Msmoir of John Montagu jore. In all these districts he had made his 
(mth portrait), 1866 ; Fenton's Hist, of Tas- mark as an able and careful administrator, 
mania, 1884, pp. 134, 130-40, 142, 168-9; and the result was_ that in 1843 he was sent 
Ptanklin’s Narrative of some Passages in the on a special commission to the Rdjahmundry 
Hatory of Van Dioniiin’s Land during the Last (now c;dled the Godfivery) district to inquire 
Three Years of Sir John Franklin's Administra- juto the causes of its impoverished couditiou 
tion, privately printed, 1846 1 West's Hist, of nnd to suggest a remedy. It was upon his re- 
Tasmanio, Launceston, 1862, i. 226-1^ Thcal’s gommendation, based upon his experiencein 
Hist, of South Africa ] E. 1. 0, ffanj ore, that Captain (afterwards Sir Ar- 

MONTGOMERY, Sib HENRY OON- thw) Cotton [q, v, Suppl.] was deputed to 
INGHAM, second baronet (1803-1878), Rajjahmundry to investigate the question ot 
Madras civil servant, was the eldest son of utilising the waters of the Godavery for the 
Sh' Henry Oonyngham Montgomery (d, niirpose of irrigatingthe delta of that river, m 
1830), The father served in India for many had been done in Tanjoro andTriohinopoly in 
years as a cavalry officer, commanding the the case of the Oavery and Ooloroon rivers, 
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Montgomery’s report and recomraonda- 
tions on tlie condition of the Eiijahmundry 
district elicited high commendation from 
the government of Madras, and two years 
later lie was selected hy the Marquis of 
Tweeddale [see GnowuB IIav, eighth Ma»- 
atris op TwnDDDAr,!!] to fill a vacancy in the 
government secretariat. lie served as secre- 
tary to government in the revenue and 
public works departments until 1860, when 
he was promoted to the chief secretaryship. 
In 1865 he was appointed by the court of 
directors a member oftlie governor’s council, 
which post he held until 1867, when, his 
health failing, he returned to England, and 
in the course of that year resigned his 
appointment and retired from the Indian 
civil service. In the following year, on 
the establishment of the council of India 
in London, Montgomery was appointed to 
be one oC the first members of the new coun- 
cil, and this position he retained until 1878, 
when he finally retired from olHcial life. 
Un tiiu occasion of his retirement ho was 
appoint cd, at tlie rccommondatiou of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, then aQCret.nry of stale 
for India, to be a momber of the privy coun- 
cil, an honour which is very rarefy oonforred 
upon Indian civil servants. 

Montgomery’s olUcial career waseminontly 
successiul. lie was not a brilliant man, 
but ho wos an extremely useful public 
servant. As o very young man ho was 
remarked for tlio oarofulnoss and accuracy 
of his work When he hooanie the head of a 
district, he was regarded as one of Iho ablest 
district ofiicersin theprosidonoy to wliioli ho 
hulonged. IIo oortaiiily had tho advantiigo 
of possessing inlUieiitial friends. Lord Wel- 
lesley had farmed a bigli opinion of Iiiin 
wlipn ho worked in Dublin in Ihc lord- 
lieutciiaut.'s private ofiico, and did not fail 
to exert his iiifincncu on his bohalf. Sir 
.Tohn iMalcoIm was also aktud friend to him. 
Ihit ho fully justified tlioirrecommundatiims. 
Jiy his report upon tlio [iiljahmuiulry dis- 
trict, and by the rocommoudiitioiis whicli ho 
made for improving its condition, he ruu- 
dorod a service to the statu, tho henclits of 
which still remain. In the higher posts 
which he suhscquuntly filled in Madras, os 
secretary and chief secretary to govarnraont 
and raouibor of council, ho fully mnintiiinod 
his previous reputation. By tho succossivo 
governors under whom lie sorvod in tlie 
Bocvetiiriat and in council, tho Marquis of 
Twcedtlalo, Hii' Jlunry I’ottiiiger, and Ijord 
Harris, ho was trusted as a wise audcoii- 
scieiilious adviser. During iiis long service 
in the Indiau coiinoil, oxluiiding over 
eighteen years, ho was Iiiglily ostoomed 


both by succossivo seoretarioTofltW^, 
hiB colleagues m the council. His 
when he found himself oaUed upon S' 
sent from the decisions of the sStS 
stale or of a majority of the council 
models of independent but coutS 
criticism._ Ha retained to the last a S 
interest in the presidency in wkick t£ 
wliole of bis Indian service had hZ 
passed. Indeed, it has been sometb?, 
thought that ho carried beyond due liauti 
Ilia odvocacy of the claims of hisoldnie- 
dency, as in the oaso of the Madras lunboiu 
prqieot, which was sanctioned by the 
India office, mainly at his instance, but Las 
been a heavy harden upon the TTiii;i.n 
rovomies without compensoiingresults, On 
political questions conoevning the south oi 
India ho was a high authority. Whenthena- 
wab of thaOarnniio diodin 1858, Montgomery 
supported Lord Harris in advocating the er- 
tiiiction of the titular nawabsbip as a mis- 
ehiovouB remnant of a state of things which 
for political reasons, it was inexpedient to 
main! ain. But he was not opposed in ptin- 
cipilo to tho maintenance of native dynaatiea, 
In 1863 ho wrote a cogent minute dimpniing 
from the refusal of tho seeretory of state in 
council to rusloro to the rajah of Mysore the 
ndministratioiiB of tho territories of that 
elato. Tho policy which on this occasion 
Monlgomory opposed had been supported 
by two successive goveriiors-general, the 
Morqiiis of Dallioiisie ond Earl Canning, 
but was Biibsoquently reversed. 

Mimtguiiioi’y died suddenly in London on 
2 1 .ruuo 1878. In appearance ho was sin- 
gularly handsome, although small in stature, 
hi mnnnor ho was invariably courteous, 
and his court csy was tho outcome of a kindly 
nature. IIo possessed in a conspicuous 
dogree the rare virtue of readiness to admit 
error when lie found that he had misjudged 
anoilipr. Tie married, on 8 March 1827, 
J.connra, daughter of General EichardPigot, 
who eurviven him, dying on 16 June 1869, 
IIo left no ohildren, and was succeeded as 
third baronet by his brother. Admiral Sit 
Aloxuiidor Leslie Montgomery (1807-1888) 

[ I’orsonal knowledge, from 1 8 1 6 to Sit Henry's 
doatli in 1878 ; privalo papers, lent by the pre- 
scut Imionet, Sir Iliigli Montgomery, including 
loiters from tlio Marquis Wellesley, from the 
eighth Marquis of Twoeddnlo, from the first 
Sir Ilotiry Pottingov, and fi'om the late Lord 
IlavL’is j ciUici.vl papers and parliamentary le- 
turiiH at tlio India Office.] A. J. A. 

MOOH, WILLIAM (1818-1894), in- 
ventor of tho embossed type known as 
Moon’s type for the blind, was descended 
from an old Sussex family sealed at Eother- 
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. ij. but he ■was horn at llorsemonden, 
Kent on 18 Dec. 1818. He was the son of 
James Jloon of Horsemondon, by his wife, 
UaiT I'nnnell Moon. During his child- 
his parents removed to Brighton, but 
William remained for some time at Horse- 
aonden. At the age of four he lost the 
.iuht of one eye through scarlet fever, and 
tlw other eye was seriously affected. He 
vfos educated in London, and when about 
eiffMeen years old he settled at Brighton 
mth his widowed mother. _ Ho was study- 
ing with the intention of taking holy orders; 
but the sight of the remaining eye gra- 
dually failed, in spite of several aurgical 
operations, In 1840 he became totally bund. 
He had previously made himself acquainted 
with various systems of embossed type, and 
now began to teach several blind children, 
who were formed with some deaf mutes into 
a day school in Egremout Place, Brighton. 
In Frere's system [see Fbohii, James 
HATiEy]i fttid the others previously used 
for teaching the blind, contractions are 
very extensively used ; Moon, after some 
years' teaching, judged this system to be too 
complicated & the vast majority of blind 
peisons, especially the aged, and accordingly 
coustrncted a system of his own in 1846. 
He employed simpliiiod forms of the Homan 
capitals, almost entirely discarding contrac- 
tions; and after he had coustruoted hie 
alphabet he found that all the twenty-six 
letters are only nine placed in varying posi- 
tions. By the help of friends interested in 
the blind, type was procured, and Moon 
began a monthly magazine. His first pub- 
lication, ‘The Lost Days of Polyoaxp,^Bp- 

S eared on 1 June 1847 ; ‘ The Last Hours of 
Iranmer’ and devotional works followed. 
Next he began to prepare the entire Bible, 
discontinuing the monthly issues for a time. 
As his supply of typo was insuificieiit for so 
extensive an undertaking, he tried steroo- 
typing, and after much experimenting suc- 
ceeded in the invention of o process by which 
he could produce a satisfactory plate at less 
than one-sixth of the ordinary price. Ho 
pnt his process into use in September 1848, 
and the stereotypor then engaged was em- 
ployed on the work till Moon’s death, and 
afterwards. The puhlioalions have always 
been sold under cost price, the deficiency 
being made up by coutributions from the 
charitable public. In 1852, when the greater 
part of the Bible was still uupilnted, a formal 
rmort was published, with a defence of 
Moon's system against objectors, who had 
sneered at the coat and bulk of his publica- 
tions ; he argued that the Erere and other j 
systems depending upon contractions com- ! 


plicated the notation so far that the books 
were useless to the majority of the blind. 
He scon extended his system to foreign lan- 
guages, beginning with Irish and Chinese ; 
tho principal laiiguages of Europe were next 
employed, and before his death the Lord’s 
Prayer or some other portion of Scripture 
was embossed in 476 languages and dialects, 
for all of which the original nine characters 
are found sufficient. The ‘ox-ploughing’ 
succession of lines is adopted. The works 
printed in foreign languages are almost en- 
tirely portions of the Bible; in English a 
largo seleetiou is available, including very 
many devotional works, some seientiflo trea- 
tises, and selections from Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Bm'iis, Scott, Longfellow, and other 
standard authors, 

Moon met with a girl horn blind, who 
supposed that horses stood upriglit and 
walked with two legs : this suggested to 
him embossed ‘ Ficlurcs for the Bhud,’ teach- 
ing them by the touch to realise the forms 
of common objects. He also issued em- 
bossed diagi-ams for Euclid, music, and 
maps, both geographical and astronomical. 
He was made a feUow of the Iloyal Geogra- 
phical Society in 1862, a fellow of the Society 
of Arts in 1859, and in 1871 the university 
of Philadelphia created him LL.D. He 
warmly advocated home teaching societies 
for the blind, which by his efforts were 
founded in many places ; and lending libra- 
ries of Moon’s boolts exist in oighl^ towns of 
the United Eingdum, in Paris, Turin, and 
various cities of the United States and 
the British colonies. In furtherance of these 
objects he often travelled through Scotlaad, 
Ireland, and the continent ; in 1882 he visited 
the United States. He received great help, 
especially in the matter of lending libraries, 
from Sir Charles Lowthei', with whom he 
became intimate in 1856, and who remained 
his closest friend, dying only a few days 
after him. On 4 Sept. 1866 Sir Charles laid 
the foundation-stone of a new building at 
104 Queen’s Hoad, near the Brighton rail- 
way station ; in these premises, since con- 
siderably enlarged, the entire production of 
the embossed books is still carried on, 

In 1685 Moon spent several months in 
Sweden. As the jubilee of his work ap- 
proached, a movement for a testimonial to 
him was originated in Scotland; and on 
16 April 1890 he was presented with a 
chiming clock, purse of 2501., and an illu- 
minated addmss. His devotion to evange- 
listic work, of whick the publishing was only 
a portion, brought on a shght paralytic stroke 
in the autumn of 1892, after which his ac- 
tivity was necessarily lessened. He died sud- 
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denly on 10 Oct. 1891, and -was bnriod on 
the ]6th in the extramural cemetery at 
IJrighton, many of his blind pupils attending 
the funeral and singing over the grave. 
Some vears before his death he had made 
over the freehold site of his promises to 
trustees for the continuance of his Tvork in 
publishing embossed books for the blind. 

Moon was twice manied — in IS-lStoMury 
A.nn Caudle, daughter of a Brighton sur- 
geon, who died m 1801 ; and m 1860 to 
Anna Maria Elsdalo, a granddaughter of 
William Leaves [q. v.], the composer of 
‘ Auld Eobin Gray.’ By the first marriage 
he had a sou, who was of great assistance to 
him in arranging his types to foreign lan- 
guages, and became a physician in Phila- 
delphia; and a daughter, who now super- 
intends tho imdertoldiig that Moon inaugu- 
rated, 

Moon wrote : 1. ‘ A Memoir of Harriet 
Pollard, Blind Vocalist,’ I860. 2. ‘Blind- 
ness, its Consequences and Ameliorations,’ 
1808, 8. ‘ Light for tho Blind,’ 1873. Ho 
composed a sot of twelve tunus to devotional 
poetry, which wore printed both in his em- 
bossed type and in ordinary music notation. 

[RuLhovfovd’s 'William Hoon and his Work 
for the Blind, 1898 (with portraits); Brighton 
Herald, 13 aud 20 Oct. 1891 ; Illuetrated Lon- 
don News, 20 Oct, 1891 (with pochMit) ; Record, 
3 dune 18S9 ; information from Miss Moon, who 
kindly revised this article.] H. B. 

MOOEE, HENEY (1881-180G), marine 
painter, horn at York on 7 March ISSl, was 
the second son of the portrait painter, Wil- 
liam Moore (1790-1861) [q. v.], hy his second 
wife Sarah Oollingham, and tho tenth 
child and ninth son of tho whole family 
of fourteen. Albert Joseph Moore [q. v,] 
was his hrolhor, Henry was educated at 
York and was taught painting by his father, 
lie entered tho Eoyol Academy schoola in 
186S,_ and exhibited his first picture, ' Glen 
Olunie, Braomar,' ot the Eoyal Academy in 
the same year, lie was a constant oxhibiloi 
at tho Eoyal Academy from that time 
onwards, lie exhibited at tho Portland 
Gallery from 1866 to 1800, and at the 
British Institution from I860 to 1866. It 
was also in 1866 that he sent the first of 
many contributions to the gallory of the 
Society of British Artists in BufTolk Street, 
lie was a member of thot sooiotyfrom 1867 
to 1876. He was also a constant oontri- 
butor, both in oils and water-colours, to tho 
Dudley Gallery from 1806 to 1882. He 
became an associate of the Old Water-oolonr 
Society in 1870, and a full member in 1880 
He contributed in later years to the Grosvenor 


Gallery and tho New Gallery bI ' 
elected an associate of the Eoval 

Almost all his early pictures were 
scapes, painted in many parts of EnS' 
or. about 1866, in Switzerland 



beet work of luamaturity^a 

done. lie had a prolound and scientifi 
knowledge of wave-form, acquired at tk 
cost of exposure m all wsatkera, and kewM 
generally content to paint the sea itself nitk 
out introducing ships or human figures. Ra 
mode his studies chiefly in the Engh.li 
Channol. IIo waa a fiuo colourist, and held 
tho foremost rank among Enghsk mrama 
pninlcrs of his day. Among the most re- 
markable of his Academy Plot, ures am >\ 
Whire Calm’ (1868), ‘The Launch of tk 
Lifeboat’ (1876), now in tho Walltet Art 

Gallery, Liverpool, ‘ Cat’s-paws off the Land,’ 

which was bought out of the funds of ths 
Ohanlrey Bequest in 1886, and is now at 
Millbank, ‘ The Clearness after Rain’ (1887), 
which won for the painter the grand pni 
end legion of honour at the Pans Exhibi- 
tion of 1889, ‘ A Breezy Day in the Channel’ 
(1888), ‘Shine and Shower’ (1889), 'Summer 
at Son’ (189.8), and ‘ Britannia’s Realm.’ An 
exhibition of ninety picteos by Moore, en- 
titled ‘ Afloat and Ashore,’ was hdd hy the 
Fine Art Sociot y in 1887. The total number 
of pictures exhibited by Moore was not fat 
short of six hundred. Shortly before hii 
death an exhibition was held at York of the 
works of the father, William Moors, and his 
five artist sons, Edwin, William, John Col- 
lingham, Iloiiry, and Albert Josmli, 

Moore lived for many years at Hampstead, 
but died at Margate on 22 June 1896. He 
married in 1860 Mory (rl. 1800), daughter of 
Robert Bollans of York, lie lum two daugh- 
ters by this marriage. 

[Daily Graphic, 2* June 1895; GSines, 
24 Juno 1896; Athonmum, 29 June 1895; 
private information,] C, R 

MOOEE, JOHN BRAMLEY (1800- 
1886), chairman of Liverpool Docks, [See 
BjUMLBy-Moonn.] 

MORGAN, Sib GEORGE OSBORNE 
(1820-1897), first boronet, lawyer and poh- 
tician, was eldest son of Morgan Morgan, for 
thirty-one years vicar of Conway, Oarnar- 
voushire, by Fanny Nonnon, daughter ot 
John Nonnon of Liseberg, Gothenburg, who 
was descended on tho mother’s side from the 
Huguenot family of Da Loront. His younger 
brothel was John Edward Morgan, M.D., 
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' fgjor of medicine at Owens College, Man- 
tlet (A 4 Sept- 1892), and Lis youngest 
hother.tliellev.Heiiry Arthur Morffan,D.D., 
tome master of Jesus Coll., Cambridge. 

George Osborne Morgan, who derived his 
name of Osborne from the marriage in 1764 
of Egbert Nonnen, his great-grandfather, 
«itb Anne Osborne of Burnage, Ohsahire, 
vriis bom at Gothenburg in Sweden on 
g Mey 1826, during the temporary ooou- 
nancy by bis father of the post of chaplain 
At the age of fifteen, after spending 
jjnie time at the Friars’ school, Bangor, he 
entered ^rewsbury School under Dr. Ken- 
nedy [see Kehitbot, Bunjauiit IIaiil], who 
gudoHim that he had never known a boy 
'iritb such a vast amount of undigested in- 
fomialiou.’ His father had intended him 
for Cambridge and the church, but he pre- 
fared Oxford and matriculated from Balliol 
on SO Nov. 1843. lie than returned to 
Shrewsbury, and while still a schoolboy 
performed the extraordinary feat of obtain- 
ing the Graven scholarship at Oxford 
m Morch 1844), afterwards going back 
igam to school. In the following autumn 
he stood for a scholarship at Balliol. He 
iraa awarded an exhibition, the two scholar- 
ships being won by Henry John Stephen 
Smith [q.T.J and Sir Alexander Grant (1826- 
1884) [q. V.], and he then went into resi- 
dence. In 1846 he waaproxiine accemt for 
tbs Ireland scholarship, and in the earns 
year he won the Newdigate prize for Eng- 
bib verse, the subject being ' Settlers in 
Aastnilia.’ When he became undor-seere- 
tsry for the colonies in 1886, this poem 
was republished by the ‘ Melbourne Argue,’ 
sod enjoyed coneiderable popularity in Aus- 
tralia. In 1847 he migrated as a scholar to 
IVoTcester, and from that college obtained 
B first class in the echool of litera humaniorei 
ui the Michaelmas term of the eame year, 
graduating B.A, in 1848. He obtained the 
cbauceUors Engl^lBh essay prize in 1860 
upon the theme ‘ xhe Ancients and Moderns 
compared in regard to the Administration 
of Justice,’ and was elected Stowdl civil 
law fellow of University Collide. He ob- 
tained the Eldon law scholarship in 1861. 
He had now determined upon the bar os 
a profession, having been admitted a student 
of Lincoln’s Inn on 0 June 1860. While 
at Balliol his principal ftiend was (Sir) Alex- 
ander Ghent. At the dinner at Bomol on 
tbs occasion of the opening of the new hall 
(10 Jan. 1877) Osborne Morgan, in respond- 
ing for the bar, acknowledged the debt he 
owed to Jowett’s influence [see Jowbtt, Bmr- 
JAJinr, Suppl.l During hie short residence 
as civil law fellow at University he took pri- 
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vate pupils, among them Viscount Peel, Sir 
M. E. Grant Dufi^ and Lord-justice Ohitty. 
His most intimate Mends at tlus period, 
which was marked by vehement religious 
controversies, were the opponents of trao- 
tarianism, such as Arthur Penrbvn Stanley 


which was marked by vehement religious 
controversies, were the opponents of trao- 
tarianism, such as Arthur Penrbyn Stanley 
Hq. V.], William Young Sellar [q. v.], ana 
Aithur Hugh Clough [q. v.l Ho figures in 
Clough’s poem ‘ The Bothie^ as Lindsay. 

In 1851 Mo^an left Oxford. The present 
aichbbhop of Canterbury had offered him the 
vioc-presidency of Kneller Hall, a training 
college for teachers then recently established 
at Twickenham, hut he was resolutely bent 
upon the bar, and entered ns a pupil in the 
chambers of equity counsel in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Meanwhile he contributed political leading 
articles to the 'Morning Chronicle,’ and 
after the stall of that newspaper lounded 
the 'Saturday Heview ’ he wrote very occn- 
eionally for the new periodical. He was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on 6 June 
1863, and practised as an equity draughts- 
man and conveyancer. He rapidly acquired 
a practice, and received a number of pupils 
to read in his chambers, among them Mr. 
Justice ^rne, Sir C. F. llbert, and Sir 
I Bnhert Herbert. In 1868 he published 
I 'Chancery Acts and Orders, being a Collec- 
I tion of Statutes and General Orders re- 
I cently passed.’ This, with slight variationa 
in the title, ran through eix editions, the 
second being puhlishea in 1860, ond the 
last in 1886. He also became one of the 
four joint editors of ' the New Beporta, 
which contained cases decided in the courts 
of equity and common law between Novem- 
ber 1862 and August 1666, the first of the 
six volumes appearing in March 1863. 
Among the reportere nesooiated with him in 
this series were Lord-chancellor Herschell, 
the speaker of the House of Commons (the 
Hight Hon. W. 0. Gully), Lord Davey, Lord- 
justice Bowen, Lord-justice Bighy, and 
others. 

In 1861 Morgan published a sympathetic 
lecture on the Italian revolution of 1800. 
He had abeady he|un his political career by 
holding meetings in his chambers at Lin- 
coln’s Inn for the promotion of church dis- 
establishment and &e abolition of university 
tests. Although a clergyman’s son, he had 
been led to form opinions unfavourable to 
the establishment in consequence of abuses 
witnessed by him in the Welsh church. 
He became intimate with Edward MiaU 
fq.Y.J, the leader of the militant noncon- 
loimiets. His opinions on these eulnects 
and his nationohty designated him tor a 
Welsh seat in parlioment, and in 1869 he 
accepted an invitation to stond fox Catnarveu 
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borougli, hut •witlidiw in order to avoid 
division in the liberal party. A similar in- 
cident took place in 1807 in connection with 
Denbigh borough. In 1808, on Jliall’s re- 
commendation, lie was invited to stand for 
Denbighshire. He was returned as junior 
colleague to Sir Watldn ‘Williams "Wynn on 
34 Nov. 1808. Ilis maiden speech, deli- 
vered on 16 March 1809, was in support of 
the second reading of tho univorsit.jr tests 
abolition bill. It struck the attention of 
Bright, and led to a friendship maintained 
throughout the rest of his life. On 6 July 
Osborne Morgan seconded Henry Richnrd’e 
resolution upon tho subject of evictions of 
liberal tenants by Welsh landlords daring 
the recent elections. During this session 1 00 
he ilrst addressed himself to a quostion which 
long occupied hie energies, that of the law 
ailbeting married women’s property (1 4 April 
1860), and he supported by a speech the 
second reading of fHir Wilfrid Lowson’s per- 
missive prohibitory liquor bill (12 May). 
On 10 Peb. 1870 he first introduced the 
measure with which his name was long asso- 
ciated, the burials bill permitting any Chris- 
tian service in a parish churchyard, and on 
the same day he obtained the leave of the 
house to introduce theplaoes of worship (sites) 
bill, facilitating the acquisition of land for 
religious purpo.soa. From this bill, as intro- 
duced in J 870, W. E. Foretor borrowed the 
clauses of the Elementary Education Act of 
that yoar ompoweriug school boards to 
acquire land compulsorily. The places of 
worship (sites) hill did not become law 
till 1873. In 1871 and 1872 ho seconded 
Sir Houndi'll Palmer's resolutions in favour 
of tho creation of a general school of law, 
which led to tho institution of oxamuia- 
tioiis by the inns of court hpforo calling 
ctudunls of law to tho bar. lie liad boon 
ajjpoiutod a queen’s counsel on 23 June 
1860, and elcctod a benchor of Lincoln's Inn 
in the Michaelmas 1 urm following. In 1800 
ho became treasurer. His profossum led 
him to lake miieh intorostin tho reform of 
tho land laws. During tho soasion of 1878 
ho acted as chairman 01 the select committee 
on land titles and transfer, aiid drafted 
its report dated 2J Juno 1870. Ha also 
contributed an article upon the same subject 
to tho ‘ t'orlnightly Jloviow' for Doooinhor 
1879, and in 1880 reprinted it as a pamphlet 
under the title ‘ Laud Law Reform in Eng- 
lond.’ On all topics directly associated with 
law. such as the bills for the reconstitution 
of llie courts of judioaturo (1873 and 1876), 
lie frequently addressed the liouso. He sup- 
ported the moasurc for the reform of the 
universities of Oxford and Oamhridgc (1877), 
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counties (1879), and the -V^lah 
dosing bill, which became krftT 
For ten successive sessions he intvoiri 



. On the accession of Gladstone to power 
in that year Osborne Morgan becaW . 
member of the ministry as judge^dvocat^ 

general, and retired from the bw. He was 
nlso^ nominated a privy councillor. Wti 
the introduction by him on 28 Marcb fel 
of the annual army discipline &c. bill Is 
provided for the abolition of the punialuient 
of flogging, and corried it in spite of a strons 
opposition. He had sole ebarge of tke 
married women’s property bill, 188-') a 
hill which, bristling with legal difficrities 
required exroptionally skilful bnn,ll„, g 
Its passage through the House of 


It l^coamu law tli 6 same session. He took 
a warm interest in Welsh intermediate and 
higher education. On 14 March 1884 he 
supported by a speech Mr. (now Lord) 
Xlondol’s motion in favour of placing Aber- 
y^atwy bhiOolleflp, ‘ in respect of state recogni- 
tion and support, on an equal footing with 
tho colleges at UardilT and Bangor.’ He 
was anxious to improve the education of 
women, and took port in the foundation rf 
a women’s hostel at Bangor College, An 
* Osborne Morgan oxhihilion’ was founded 
in the University College of North IValee 
aftor his death to commemorato his seiricea. 
After the redistribution of the oonetitn- 
oiicies in 1886 Osborne Morgan, as sitting 
momhor, had tlio natural right of choice 
hotwoen East and WostDonbighshire, West 
Denbighshire was held to be a safe hberri 
seat, whereas East Denbighshire was the 
contra of tho inlluenco of the Wynnfamily. 
With eharactoi’istic courage and self-sacrihee 
he chose tho oonstituenoy which no liberal 
hut himself could hope to contest with any 
prospect of success. In the result he won 
tho olootion by 393 votes, and the Wynn 
family was deposed from the representation 
of the county for llie first time for 182 
years. This sorvioe was rewarded, on 
ulndstone’s accession to office in February 

as par^amentary nndev-Beeretary for the 
colonies. As his chief. Lord GranvlDe, aat 
in tlie IIoiiso of Lords, the labour of repie- 
Rontingthu department in parliament chiefly 
fell upon Osborno Morgan. Ills tenure of 
office lasted only six months, but it was 
marked by excoplioual activity. The distress 
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^ict he experienced at a narrative of 
endured by Welsh settlors in 
Patagoma, as well as by other emigrants to 
Cali, led to his foundation of the emi- 
nation inquiiy office, still a useful govern- 
ment institution. A glance at the index to 
Hansard for this session shows the number 
and variety of the questions connected with 
las department which engaged his ottention. 
The stenin proved excessive, and a stubborn 
contest for East Denbighshire with his 
former opponent. Sir W. W. Wjnii, which 
Oabome Morgan won by the narrow majo- 
rity of only twenty-six (7 .1 uly 1880), led to 
I severe illness, from which he never quite 
Bcovcred. But his apparently inexhaus- 
ttble energy showed itself throughout the 
sessions of 1837-92. During three months 
of 1868, and the sessions of 1889-92, and in 
tbe parliament of 1892-C he was alternately 
chairman of the standing committees on 
hw and trade. 

In July 1892 he again won East Donhigh- 
ihite, this time by the substantial majority 
of 7G3 against his former oisponent, But ho 
felt Ilia health unequal to the resumption of 
office, and accepted Gladstone’s offer of a 
baronetcy. Nevertheless, his activity in the 
house continued, especially oa all matters 
affecting Wales, and ha was unanimously 
chosen leader of the Welsh party. He 
died on 23 Aug. 1807, and_ was buried in 
tbe churchyard of Llantyailio near Llan- 
voUen. nis last pubUo appearance, a week 
before his death, was at an eietedfodd at 
diirk, at which lie doiiverod a speech on the 
effects of music upon character. 

Osborne Morgan was, physically os well 
as mentally, a Celt. Ho had a Celt's ardent 
end imaginative disposition. Ills Newdigate 
prize, his passion for Tennyson’s verse, and 
bis temperament comhined to fasten upon 
him at Oxford the name of ' the poet.’ His 
ambition to develop Welsh education was 
part of a larger ambition of endowing Wales 
mth the qualiflcatioue to stand by the side 
of ‘ the predominant partner ’ as a nationality 
vitli a character and aime of its own. 
His Celtic sympathies threw him, at the 
outset of his career in parliament, into the 
cause of Irish disestahlishment, and at its 
dose into that of Irish home rule. Yet he 
had been ' brought up to look with equal 
horror on democracy and dissent.’ 'The 
change came with Oxford, and through the 
map of liberal thinkers whom he there made 
ms friends. 

Like many of Kennedy’s pupils, Osborue 
Morgan wrote elegant Greek verse, as ia 
attested by two compositions published in 
the 'Sahriune Corolla,’ 1890, pp. 70, S63. 


He retained to the last his fondness for his 
school, of which ho became a governor, and 
for classical literature, and in the year of his 
death (1807) published, with a dedication to 
Gladstone, a translation into English hexa- 
meter verse, perhaps a reminiscence of 
Clough's influence, of the ‘ Eclogues of 
Virgu,’ which was very favourably received. 
He contributed various articles on current 
topics to the ‘ Contemporary,’ ‘ Fortnight^,’ 
and 'Nineteenth Century’ Eeviews. He 
was on (aeeUent raconteur and brilliant 
conversationalist. He married in 18.30 
Emily, daughter of Leopold Heiss of Ecoles, 
Lancashire, who survived him. He left no 
issue. 

A portrait was the property of his widow, 
painted by Edgar Hanley and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1882. Two engraved 
portraits were published by Morris & Co. in 
1809 and 1897 respsotively. 

[Historical Register of the Univarsity of Ox- 
ford, 1888; Foster’s Alumni Oionienses, 1716- 
188S; Lincoln’s Inn Admissions, 1806; Han- 
sard’s Farhamentary Debates ; Daily News and 
Manchester Gtuardian, 27 Aug. 1807 ; Frofeesor 
Lewis Campbell ‘ On some Liberal Movements 
of the last Half Century ’ in the Fortnightly 
Review for March 1000 ; private information.] 

I. a L. 

MOBLEY, WILLIAM HOOK (1816- 
1860), orientalist and lawyer, born in 1816, 
second son of George Morley of the Inner 
Temple, distinguished himself in 1888 by 
discovering a missing manuscript of Basbldu- 
dln Jam'ia Tawflrllu (see Ezliox’s JUstory 
of India, iii. 10, and M.A.S.J. for 1889, vt. 
orig. Bor.) He entered the Middle Temple on 
12 Jon. 1888, was called to the bar in 1840 
and in 1840, and in 1849-30 published a 
valuable digest of cases decided in tbe 
Supreme Courts of India (London, 2 vols. 
8vo ; new ser. vol. i. only, 1862). He was 
a trustee of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
during the last year of his Hfo also librarian ; 
he published a ‘ Catalogue of the Historical 
Manuscripts in the Arabic and Persian Lan- 
guages ’ m the possession of the society 
(Loudon, 1834, 8vo). In 1866 he published 
a spleudid folio, being a description of a 
planispherio astrolabe constructed for Shah 
Sultan Husain Safavl. He also edited in 
1848, for the Society for publishing Oriental 
texts, Mir KhwauePs ' History of the Ata- 
beks of Syria and Persia,’ with a deseription 
of Atahek coins by William Sandys vaux 

His latter days were clouded by domestic 
distress, owing to the death of his wife. He 
died at 85 Brompton Square, London, on 
21 May 1860, 
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[Brit. Mua. Oat.; Boj-al Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, vol. xviii, orig. ser. vi. ; Annual Boport 
of May 1861, and Proceedings of the Numis- 
matic Society of 21 June 1860; Nnmiamatie 
Chronicle, ir. 34 : Boase’s Modern English Bio- 
giaphy.] 11. B-b. 

MORRIS, RIOHARD (1833-1894), Eng- 
lish scholar and philologist, was born at Bor- 
mondseyon 8 Sept. 1838, of Welsh pajen- 
tage. lie was trained for an elementary 
schoolmaster at St. John’s College, Battersea, 
but his education was for the most part self- 
acquired. In 1869 ha was appointed Win- 
chester lecturer on English language and 
lit erature in King's College school. In 187 1 
ho was ordained, and served for two years 
ns curate of Christ Church, CamhrrwclL 
From 1876 to 1888 he was liead-moster of 
the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys at 
Wood Green, and afterwards for a short 
tiino master of the old grammar school of 
Dedham in E.'sex. Ills diploma of LL.I>. 
came from Lambeth, hclng given him in 
1870 hy Archhisliop Tait. The university 
of Cxford conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of M.A. on 28 Alajr 1874. 

As early as 1867 Morris showod tlie bent 
of his mind by publishing a little hook on 
‘ The Etymology of Local Names.’ lie was 
one of the first to join as an active member 
the Chaucer, Early English, and Philological 
societies, founded by bis lifelong friond. 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. Nono of his oolleaguos j 
surpassed him in the devotion which he ex- 
pended upon editing the oldest remains of 
our national literature from the original 
manuscript sources, on the same scientific 
principles as adopted hy classical scholars. 
Between 1802 and 1880 he brought out no 
less than twelve volumes for Iho Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, of which may bo spooiaUy 
mentioned three surios of ‘Homilies’ (1808 
seq.) and two of ‘ Allitevotive Pooms’ (1864). 
In 1800 ho edited Chancer for the ‘ Aldino 
Poets ' (2nd edit. 1891). This Avas the first 
edition to bo based upon manuscripts since 
that of Thomas Tyswhitt [q. v.], and la- 
mained the standard one until it was super- 
seded hy Professor Skoat’s edition (1894-7). 
In 1809 he edited Spenser for UMaomillan’s 
' Gloho ’ edition, again using manuscripts as 
well as the original editions. In 1807 he 
published at the Clarendon Prosa, Cxford, 
'Specimens of Early English,’ which has 
been augmented in subsequent editions by 
Professor Skeat. These are books for scholars 
and students. But Morris’s long experience 
as a schoolmaster induced him to undortako 
a series of educational works, which have 
contributed largely to place the teaching of 
English upon a sound basis. Tho first of 


these was ‘ Historical 0tttlinerirf~ir77 
Accidence’ (1872), whiX 
through some tAA'enty editions/ 


revised after his death by Mr. Hemv ? 7 
L. Kellner!^ TA^yZZ; 


(1874) he brought out ‘Elemeutarv L ' 
m Historical English Grammar-^ mil f 
the Bom^ year a primer of ‘English Gwa- 


Historical 
le year 

mar.’ From botii 
of boys and gills have learaTthekeMW 
knowledge o? their OAvn tongue, which tbr 
will never need to unlearn. ^ 

Scarcely had Morris struck out this tema. 
norative line of authorship Avhun he delils- 
ratoly turned aside to devote the remamda 
of his life to what is probably the least 
apprecioted of nil the branches of philolosr 
—the study of Pali, the sacred languum of 
Buddhism. In this case the stimulus ama 
from his intimacy with Professor nhrs 
Davids, the founder of the Pali Text Societv 
For that socioty he edited, between 188’ 
and 1888, four texts, being more than any 
other contributor down to that time. Bat 
ho did not coiifino himself to editing. Es 
familiarity with the development of early 
English oauBcd him to take a speeial inte- 
rest in tho oorrosponding position of Pali, 
08 standing midway between the ancient 
Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars, and 
as branohlng out into various dialects known 
as Praki’ila. These relations of Pah he 
expounded in a sories of letters to the 
‘ Academy,’ which are valuable not oMy for 
their lexicographical facts, hut also as illus- 
trating the historical gimvth of the languages 
of India. The very last work he was wle 
to complete was a paper on this subject, 
road before the Intoruatlonal Congress of 
Orientalists in London in September 1893, 
Unfortunately he could not himseE correct 
the proofs of this paper os printed in the 
‘ Transactions.’ 

For tho last two years of his life Morns 
was prostrated by an incurable and die- 
tressmg illness, which he bora Avith charac- 
teristic fortitude, x>ruserving his cheerfnhiesE 
and his love of a good story to the last 
He retired to the railway-side hamlet el 
Harold Wood in Essex, and there he died 
on 12 May 1804. lie Avas buried at Horn- 
church, within which parish Harold Wood 
is included. In 1893 Gladstone hod con- 
forred upon him a pension of 1601. on the 
civil list ; and on 2 Juno 1896 now pensions 
of 261. each were created in favour of his 
three daughters. The greater part of his 
vuluahlu philological library Avns aoqmred 
by the bookseller, Mr. David Nutt. 

[Personal Juiowlodgo; private information,] 
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Irakis, WILLIAM (1834;-1896), 
It nrrist. manufacturer, end socialist, was 
Gl/lpst son and third child of WiUiain 


UoiriB a partner in the firm of Sanderson & 
P bill brokers in the City of London, and 
IfEmma Shelton, daughter of Joseph Shel- 


ton a teacher of music in Worcester, and 
w I _ ai._i4.™ proctor in the consistory 


““rt of that city. Bfe was horn on 24 March 
Sat Elm House, Cloy Hill, Waltham- 
etoff Ilia father’s suburban residence. In 
ifiio'the fiimily removed to Woodford Hall 
fnoy known as Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent 
Home)) the park of which was conterminous 
with Epping Forest. As a boy, therefore, 
jloiiis had the free daily range of that 
jnique tract of country, than little changed 
sijiM mediseval or even since prehistoric 
times; and these surroundings fosteredhis 
mtaral keenness of eye and romantic bent of 
temper. He learned to read very young, 
ind never remembered a time when he could 
sot read, but was not notably precocious 
otherwise. His earlier education was at a 
amill private school in the neighbourhood,- 
ham January 1848 untU December 1861 he 
was at Marlborough College, and then Uyed 
for nearly a year as a private pupil with the 
Bev. F. B. Guy, afterwards canon of St. 
Albans, and then assistant master at the 
Forest School, Wallhamstow. Ha matricu- 
lated at Exeter OoUego, Oxford, in June 
1863, and went into residence in January 


1863. 

Morris went up to Oxford with an unusual 
smount of varied knowledge and a choractor 
already strongly marked and well developed, 
Lots of the middle ages was born in him, 
and was reinforced by the wave of Auglo- 
catholicism which had just spread over 
England, and which had come as a highly 
stimulating influence on families brought up, 
l^his, in a somewhat stagnant evangeli- 
calism, Already os a hoy he had acquired a 
smgularlyminute knowledge of treee, flowers, 
and birds. At Marlborough he had, with 
the aid of the school library and oil the 
specimens of ancient building within reach, 
made himself a good antiquary, Cenowing,’ 
as be afterwards said, ‘ most of what was to be 
known aboutEnglish Golbic;’ andSavemake 
Forest and tbe Wiltshire downs made a 
background in complete harmony with his 
gtowmg sense of romance and love of beauty. 
At Oxmid be at once formed a close Mena- 
sbip with Edward Bnrne- J ones [q. v. Sup jil.], 
wbohad entered atExeter togetW with him, 
aad had brought, from the very different 
aurtoundings of middle-class life in Birming- 
ham, on enthnaiasm, a knowledge, and a high 
idealism, which at all points confirmed and 


supplemented his own. Until Morris’s death 
the two men lived in the closest intimacy, 
not only of daily intercourse but of thought 
and work. They were the two foremost 
figures in a group of undergraduates, chiefly 
Birmingham schoolfellows of Burne-Jones, 
which was perhaps more remarkable than 
any which Oxford has produced since. 

At Exeter Morris read only for a pass 
degree, and mixed little in the general life 
of the college. But he was an incessant, 
swift, and omnivorous reader, and his pro- 
digious memory enabled him in those few 
years to lay up an enormous store of know- 
ledge. Heligious perplexities, under which, 
in 1864, he was on the point of joining the 
Homan communion, passed over soon after- 
words; ecclesiastical history and Anglican 
theology were in turn maatei-ed and put 
aside, oud their influence was gradually re- 
placed by an artistic and social enthusiasm 
in which Carlyle, Buskin, and Kingsley were 
the chief modern leaders whom he followed. 
When he came of age in 1666 he still 
cherished a fancy of devoting his considerable 
fortune to the foundation 01 a monastery in 
which he and his friends might combine on 
ascetic life with the organised production of 
religious art. This ideal became gradually 
eulaiged and secularised, but remained, in 
one form or another, his ideal throughout 
life. 

In the autumn of 1854 Morris had made 
his first visit to northern France, and in the 
long vacation of 1866 be repeated tbe tour 
in company with Burne-Jones and William 
Fulford, another member of the undergra- 
duate circle, who were now known among 
themselveB as ‘the Brotherhood.’ During 
this tour, under the added impulse of his 
boundless enthusiasm for French Gothic, he 
definitely renounced the purpose of taking 
orders with which he had gone to Oxford, 
and made up his mind to he an architect. 
As soon as he had passed his final schools 
that winter, he articled himself os a pupil to 
George Edmund Street [q. v.j, already one 
of the most prominent architeots of the 
revived Engli^ Gothic, who then had his 
headquarters in Oxford as architect to the 
diocese. The articles were signed on 26 Jan. 
1866. In Street’s office Morris formed on 
intimate and lifelo^ friendship with the 
senior clerk, Philip Webb [q. v.], which had 
an important influence over the development 
taken by English domestic architeotuie 
durmg the next generation. He worked in 
StreeFs office for the rest of that year, first 
at Oxford, and afterwards in London when 
Street removed thither in the autumn. Mean- 
while Burne-Jones had left Oxford without 
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taking a degroo in order to begin life ae a 
painter in London. The influenoo of Rossetti 
was inimcnsely strong on both; and when 
Morris also came to London and shared rooms 
with Bnrno-J ones, Rossetti suoooeded in con- 
vincing him that ho too ought tobu a painter. 
Towards the end of the year ho quitted 
Street’s ollioe, took a studio for him&uif and 
Burne-Jones at 17 Red Lion Squaro, IIol- 
born, and plunged at the beginning of 1857 
into a new life. 

He had ah’eady proved his powers in imar 
ginative literature. Tho faculty of story- 
telling ho had possossed even as a schoolboy ; 
and at Oxford he hod found that story- 
writing came to him just as easily. About 
the same time ho had begun to write lyrical 
poetry; his first attempts being marked 
(together with many mannerisms and im- 
maturities) by an originality and power rare 
in any beginner. ‘ Ine Willow and tho Red 
Olifli'^tha first piece of verso ho ever wrote, 
has, except for a few echoes of Tennysonian 
phrase, nothing in it tliat is not wholly 
Morris’s own, and shows a directness of 
spiritual vision comparable to that of Bloke. 
To this and the other pieces belonging to the 
same year, Ohatterton may offer the nearest 
English parallel; and noithor Keats nor 
Tennyson (Moms’s two mast or poets among 
the moderns) had shown a more certain 
voice in their first essays in poetry. 

Morris wos one of tlio originators of tho 
celebrated ‘Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,’ 
which wos conducted and written by tlie 
members of the brotherhood and some of 
their friends, and paid for by him, during the 
twelve months of 1866. lie contvibulod to 
it eight prose tales (of which ‘ Tho Hollow 
Land ’ is the most remarkable), one or two 
essays and reviews, and live poems, including 
tho ‘Summer Dawn,’ which many critics 
Avould place among the first rank of lyrics of 
the imagination. When ho began life as a 
jiainter ho did not abandon poetry, and 
during 1867 wrote, bo.sidos a numbm* of 
pieces which he afterwards destroyed, and 
others of whUdi only fragments survive, most 
of tho poems published by liim in March 
1868 in the volume entitled ‘ 'The Defence of 
G-uenevere and other Roems.’ Poetry, how- 
ever, was now only his relaxation (as in a 
sense it always afterwards continued to bo), 
and his regular work was drawing, painting 
in oil and water-colour, modelling, illumi- 
nating, and designing. During thelast three 
months of 1867 ho was working, toMthor 
with Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Ungues, Pollen, 
Prinsep, and Stanhopo, on the celebrated 
tempera decorations of tho walls and roof of 
the newly huilt debating hall of the Oxford 


Union Society. He painted onr;7ir~ ^ 
bays of the walls, and dcsimed 
outod with some help from fiS 
mentation of the -^hole roof 

For several years after hismoiriage Moni, 
was absorbed m two intimately^eS 
occupations : the bmlding and cllecoZon cf 
a house for himself, and the foundation of » 
firm of decorators who were also artist. 

with tho view of reinstating decoration, do^ 

to Its smallest details, as one of the flue mts. 
Meanwhile he was practising less andle^ 
the speoiflo form of decoration knovm ^ 
painting ; the latest of the few pictare, 
pamted by liim do not go beyond 1862, The 
house he made for himself was the first 
serious attempt made in this country in the 
present ago to apply ait throughont to the 
praotioal objects of common life. It was 
built, from designs jointly fcamed by Monia 
and Wobb (tbo\ttor being the reeLS 
architect), at Upton in Kent ; it is still 
ext ant, though in greatly changed autronnd- 
ings, with a oonsiderable amount of its de- 
coration, under its original name of Eed 
Ilouso, given to it when the use of ted 
brick without stiiooo was a startling novelty 
in domestic architecture. Its requirements 
and the problems it suggested, had a large 
share in loading to the formation, in April 
1801, of the firm of Morris, Marshall, Fauik- 
nor, & Co., manufacturers and decorators, 
and to the whole of Moms’s subsequent pto- 
fcBsioual life. IlosaeUi, Burne-Jones, MaW 
Brown, and Wobb were Morris’s partners 
in tho firm, logothor with 0. J. Faulkner 
nndP. P. Marshall, the former of whom was 
a member of tho Oxford Brotherhood, and 
the latter a friend of Brown and Rossetti 
'The decoration of ohurohes was from the 
first an important part of the business. On 
its nou-occlesiastical side it p'adnaUy was 
oxtoiidod to include, besides painted windows 
and mural docoraf ion, fnrmtnre, metal, and 
glass wares, cloth and paper waU-hangings, 
embroideries, jewellery, printed oottons, 
woven and knotted carpets, silk damasks, 
and tapestries. The first headquarters of 
the firm were at 8 Rod Lion Square. The 
work shown by it at the Exhibition of 1862 
attracted much notico, and within a &w 
years it was doing a pretty large biimness. 
In the autumn of 1864. a severe illness 
obliged Morris to choose between giving up 
his homo in Kent and giving up his work in 
Liondou. With great reluctance he M tho 
former, and in 1866 estnblisihed bimeel^ 
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under the same roof with his woriishops, in 
Chieen Square, Bloomsbui-y. 

the five years (1860-6) at Red 
Bduse poetry had been almost laid aside in 
^jpjg/aure of other occupation. The un- 
finished drafts of a cycle ol lyrico-dramatie 
nJ^s called ‘ Scenes from the Fall of Troy ’ 
^ the only surviving product of that 
jeriod. But on his return to London he re- 
^ed the writing of poetry in a completely 
new manner and with extraordinary copious- 
ness. The general scheme of the ‘ Earthly 
Pwadise ’ had been already framed by him ; 
and in I860 he began the composition of a 
stnes of narrative poems for this work, 
which he continued for about four years to 
mar forth incessantly. One of the earliest 
mitten, the ‘ Story of the Golden Fleece,’ 
oatgraw its limits so much that it became a 
anWantive epic of over ten thousand lines. 
It was separately ^hlished, under the title 
of ‘The Life and JDeaih of Jason,’ in June 
1587, and gave Morris a recognised position 
in the foremost rank of modern poets. The 
thtce volumes of the ' Earthly Paradise,’ suc- 
cessively puhlLhed in 1868-70, contained 
twenty-five more narrative poems, connected 
with one another by a framework of intricate 
^il and singular fitness and beauty. Several 
more are stiU extant in manuscript, and 
others again were destroyed by their author j 
but those actually published (including the 
•Jason’) extend to over fifty tliousond lines. 
In this fluent copiousness of narration, as 
well as in choice and use of metres, and in 
other subtler qualities, Morris went for his 
model to Ohaacar, whom he professed as his 
chief master in poetry. _ , 

This torrent of production did not lead ' 
him to sladcen in his work as a decorative I 
manufactarer, to which at the beginning of 
1870 he began to add that of producing il- 
luminated manusoripts on paper and vellum, 
executed in many different styles, hut all oi 
muipproached beauty among modem work. 
About the same time ho had made his first 
acquaintance with the Icelandic Sagas in 
the onginal, and h^n to translate them 
into English. One ofthese tronelations, that 
of the * volsunga-saga,’ was published under 
the joint names of Morris and his Icelandic 
tutor, E, Magmiason, in May 1870. In the 
pierioos month he had sat to Watts for the 
portrait, now presented by the painter to the 
National Portrait Gallery, which represents 
Mortis at the prime of his vigour and tho 
h^ht of his powers. 

The completion of tho ' Earthly Paradise ’ 
was followed by a pause in Morris’s poetical 
activity. In the summer of 1871 ho made a 
journey through Iceland, the effects of 
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which upon his mind maybe traced in much 
of hie later work. In the same year he ac- 
quired what became his permanent country 
home, Eelmscott Manor House, a small but 
very _ beautiful and wholly undisfignred 
building of the early seventeenth century on 
the ba^rs^ of the Thames near Lechlade. 
Round this house that ‘love of the earth 
and_ worship of it,’ which woa his deepest 
instinct, centred for all the rest of his life. 

For seveml years about this time there 
may be traced m all Morris’s work a rest- 
lessness due to the constant search after ffesh 
methods of artistic expression, and the grow- 
ing feeUng that, inasmuch os true art is co- 
extensive with life, the true practice of art 
involves at every point questions belonging 
to the province of moral, eocial, and political 
doctrine. A prose novel of modern English 
life, begpin in the spring of 1871 and never 
completed, was one of these esaaye in fresh 
methods. Another was the poem of ‘ Love 
is Enough,’ began after Morris’s return from 
Iceland, and published at the end of 1872 ; a 
singular and imperfectly successful attempt 
to revive, under modem conditions, the 
dromatio method of the later middle ages, 
and tho Middle-English alliterative verse 
which had been driven out of use by foreign 
metres in the fifteenth century. For tho 
next two years his leisure was mainly oc- 
cupied by work as a scribe and illuminator; 
to this period belong, among other works, 
the two exquisite manuscripts of FitzGerald’s 
‘ Omar Khayyam ’ belonging to Lady Burne- 
Jones and Mrs. J. F. Homer. Towards the 
end of 1874 the dissolution of the firm of 
Morris, Morsholl, Faulkner, & Co. became 
neoesBOiy for various reasons, and questions 
which arose as to the claims of the outgoing 
partners led to a period of much difficulty 
and trouble. The eflect on Morris after the 
first shock was a bracing one ; and if the first 
period of bie life bad ended with the comple- 
tion of tho ‘ Earthly Parodiee,’ a second now 
opened which, without the irrecoverable 
romance of youth, was os copious in achieve- 
ment upon a much wider field. 

The first products of this new period were 
in literature. He had been for somo time 
engaged in the production of a magnificent 
folio manuscript of the '.<Eneid,’ and in the 
course of that work had begun to translate 
the poem into Exmlieh verse, The manu- 
script was finally laid aside for the trans- 
lation, and the '.^neids of Virgil ’ was pub- 
lished in November 1876. It had been 
preceded eui'lier in the year by a volume of 
translations from Hie Icalandio under the 
title of ‘Three Northern Love Stories,’ and 
was followed almost at once by the com- 
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position ol' liis longest poem, the epic of 
‘Sigurd the Yolsung ana the Fall of the 
Niblungs.’ This was published at the end 
of 1876. Morris himself thought it his 
highest, if not his best, work in poetry. Tn 
it the influence of the north is seen at its 
height, and for the time has expelled, or 
driven below the surface, his romantic 
medievalism and all traces of the Chaucerian 
manner. ITere as elsewhere he owed little 
to English predecessors or contemporaries. 
Flis inspiration was drawn directly from the 
northern epics of the tenth to twelfth cen- 
turies, where it did not derive from models 
still more ancient and more universal ; and 
the ‘Sigurd’ is at once the most largoly 
and powerfully modelled of all Morris^ 
poetical works, and the poem which ap- 
proximates most nearly to the Ilomeric 
spirit and maimer of all European poems 
since the ' Iliad ’ and ‘ Odyssey.’ 

During the period of the composition of 
‘ Sigurd the Volsung’ Morris had taken up, 
with his customary vehement thoroughness, 
the practical art of dyeing as a necessary 
adjunct of his manufacturing business. He 
spent much of his time at StalTordahire dye 
works in mastering all the processes of that 
art and making experiments in the revival 
of old or discovery of new methods. Ono 
result of these experiments was to roinslato 
iiidigo-dyeing as a practical industry, and 
generally to renew the use of those vege- 
table dyes which had been driven almost 
out of use by the anilines. Dyeing of wools, 
silks, and cottons was the necessary pre- 
liminar;^ to what he had much at heart, the 
production of woven and printed stuffs of 
the highest excellence ; and the period 
(1876-6) of incessant work at the dyo-vat 
was followed by a period during which 
(1877-8) he was absorbed in the production 
of textiles, and more especially in the re- 
vival of carpet-weaving as a fine art. Amid 
these manifold labours ho was also taking 
more and more part in public affairs. From 
1876 onwards ho was an ollicer and one of 
the most active members of the Eastern 
Question Association. In 1877 he founded 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. In 1879 he became treasurer of 
the National Liberal League, In those 
years he began the jpractico of giving lec- 
tures and addresses (at first chie% to work- 
ing designers and art students), which re- 
mained afterwards one of his main occupa- 
tions. The work of the Arm, partly in 
consequence of the new departures now 
tolien, partly from a widor knowledge and 
greater appreciation of its produots, was 
steadily expanding. The x’romises at Queen 


Square had already become too smullT ’ 
Morns and his family had been dril! *** 
in 1872 that the wWe hSe 
utilised for worltrooms (he then 
at Turnham Green, and^ from igTs 
rest of his life on the Upper Mall of 
mersmith), and in ISsFthelsIlifc 
was removed to large premises at 
Abbey near Wimbledon, a sale-room ^ 
counting-house having been alreaflJ^ot””^ 
m Oxford Street in theVst End oftonS 

Since the completion of the ‘Sk^ - 
Morns’s production in creative UteS 
had almost ceased. Only a few monlu 
after its pubhoation he had declined toh 
put m nomination for the professoishii) of 
poetry at Oxford, and since then his lifeM 
been more and more that of a manufaetuiti 
and a man keenly interested in public affiib. 
and less that of a man of letters and artist’ 
In 1882 a combination of convergent causes 
profoundly altered his political attachments 
and his attitude towards politics. His en- 
thusiasm for liberalism, after many severe 
checks from the whiggery of hie party 
leaders, had been converted into open d^ 
gust by the Irish coercive legislation of 1881 
and the timidity or aversion with whiA the 
liberal government regarded his favourite 
projects of social reform. Looking back in 
his forty-ninth year over what he had done 
end what he hod failed to do, and looking 
to tlio futuro in the light of the part, he 
found liimsolf forced reluctantly to the con- 
clueion that hitherto he had not gone to the 
root of tho matter ; that, art being a func- 
tion of life, sound art was impossiNe except 
-where life was organised under sound con- 
ditions ; that the tendency of what is called 
civilisation sinoo the groat industrial rero- 
lution had been to dehumanise life ; and that 
the only hope for the future was, if that 
wore yet possible, to reconstitute society on 
a new basis. 

The Democratic Foderation— a league of 
London working men’s radical clubs with 
leanings towards state-socialism — ^waa the 
only organisation at hand which seemed to 
Morris, from this point of view, to be at 
work in the right direction. In the belief 
that better conditions of life for the working 
class — which substantially included the oh- 
jeots towards which that body worked— 
were the necessaiy first step towards all 
further progress, and that they could be at- 
tained by properly organised action on the 
part of the working class itself, Morris joined 
the federation in.Tanuary 1888. Hehadafew 
dayehofove boon elected an honorary fellow of 
Exeter Oollegc, Oxford, Tho doctrine of the 
federation rapidly devdoped within that year 
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jnto professed socialism, and Morris led 
Hither*^ than followed in this change. He 
.imported the federation largely with money, 
saadeTotedhiniself almost wholly to writing, 
tpeoliing, and organising in its service. In 
ipSl je^onsies among tho lenders and dif- 
faences of opinion with regard to policy 
led to a disruption of the federation. The 
eeceders organised themselves as a separate 
])ody under the name of the Socialist league, 
0 / Morris, much against hie will, was 
forced into a leadership of this m-oup, among 
whom he was conspicuous alike by means, 
education, and character. To the service of 
the league he gave himself up with even 
jBOre complete devotion, managing and 
financing their journal, the ‘ Commonweal,' 
genncbing socialism among the working class 
lamost of the indnstriol centres or Great 
Britain, and addressing street meetings ra- 
gnlurly with the view of organising dis- 
rontent towards a social revolution. In 
connection with one of these meetings in 
East London he was arrested in September 
1883, but discharged without trial. During 
this period he wrote much in the 'Com- 
Donwoal,' and also published many socialist 
tracts and pamphlets. Loth prose end verse. 
Not until the spring of 1886 did he hemn to 
find time for literature othei' than that of 
direct socialism. He then took up a task, 
or rather to him a recreation, delightful in 
itself and the more pleasant by contrast 
with his politicol woi% the translation of 
dm 'Odyssey’ into English verse. His 
' Odyssey ’ was published in 1887, as was a 
Tolome of essays and addresses entitled ' The 
Aims of Art.’ In 1888 followed a second 
Tolnme of addresses, called 'Signs of Change,' 
and the most remarkable of his prose 
writings, 'A Dream of John BaU,’ a work of 
angular elevation and beauty, which may 
be massed either as a romance or as a study 
in the philosophy of history. In the some 
year he had taken his head managers into 
partnership, and thus relieved himself from 
much of the routine work of his manufac- 
tniing business. 

Increased leisure, and the coavictiott 
(finally confirmed by the events of 13 Hov, 
1887 m Trafalgar Square) that no social 
revolution was now practicable, and that the 
trofi work of socialists lay in education to- 
wards revolution by influence on opinion, 
were leading Morris by this time, on the one 
hand towards a mote passive socialism, and | 
on the other towards the resumption of 
other and older interests. The ideal human I 
life of the future lay far beyond reach ; he 
now once more reverted to that of a remote | 
or fahnloua past, in a series of prose i 
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romances which he went on writing for the 
remainder of his life. The first of these, 
'The House of the Wolfings' (1889), is a 
story in which a romantic and supernatural 
element is combined with a semi-historical 
sotting, of life in a Teutonic community of 
Central Europe in the time of the later 
Homan empire. It was followed by ‘The 
Hoots of the Moiiutaina ’ (1800), a story of 
somewhat eimllar method, but of a less de- 
fined place and time. The former of these 
stories is in a vehicle of mixed proec and 
verse used with remarkable skill, which he 
did not repeat, although the subsequent 
romances include passages of lyrical verse. 
Next came ‘The Story of the Glittering 
Plain’ (1890), ‘The Wood beyond the 
World ’ (1894), ‘ Child Christopher ' (1896), 
and ‘ The Well at the World’s End ’ (1896), 
the longest and most elaborate of his ro- 
mances. ‘The Water of the Wondrous 
Isles’ and ‘The Story of the Sundering 
Flood,’ the last two of the series, were only 
ublished after his death (1897, 1698). 
lidway between those romances end the 
literature of socialism ie the romantic pas- 
toral of ‘News from Nowhere,' desoribing 
the England of some remote future under 
realised communism, which appeared in the 
‘ Commonweal ’ in 1800, and was published 
as a book in 1891. 

The socialist league had since 1887 been 
dwindling in numbeieand losing coherence; 
its contrm passed in 1889 into the hands of 
a group of auarchiets, and in 1890 Morris 
formally withdrew from it. lie had already 
become absorbed in a new work, that of re- 
viving the art of printing as it had flourished 
in the later years of the fifteenth century. 
The KehnscoU frees woe started by him at 
Hammersmith during 1890. He designed 
for it three founts of type and an immense 
number of ornamental lettere and borders, 
and superintended all the details of printing 
and production. In 1893 he also became 
his own publisher. One of the earliest of 
the Helmscott Press hooks was a volume of 
his own shorter poems, chiefiy lyrics and 
ballads, entitled ‘Poems by the Way’ 
(1891), the greater number of which were 
now published for the first time. Fifty- 
three Tiooke in all were issued from the Press 
between April 1891 and March 1808, when 
it was wound up by Morris's executors. 
They fall broadly under three heads : (1) 
Morris’s own works ; (2) reprints of English 
classics, medieeval and modern, beginning 
with that of Caxton's 'Golden Legend' 

S 3), and ending with the Chaucer of 
, which oompetsDt judges have pro- 
nounced the finest printed hook ever pro- 
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duced ; (3) various smallor books, originalB 
or translations, including a series of stories 
translated by Morris from medimval 
French. These, with a full account of the 
inception and working of the Kolmsoott 
Press, are set forth in a history of tho Press 
by Morris’s secretary, Mr. S. 0. Cockerell, 
which was the last book issued from it 
(1808)_. 

During these years Morris also took an 
active part in various movoments towards 
organising guilds of designers and decora- 
tive workmen, and continued to write and 
spook on behalf of the prinoiplea of soolaliam 
with no loss of conviction or enthusiasm. 
He also formed, with speoial relation to his 
work as a printer, a collection of oorly 
printed boolcs, and, a little later, another of 
illuminated manuscripts of the twelfth to 
the fifteenth centuries ; both of these wore 
at his death among tho choicest collections 
existing in private ownership. On the death 
of Tennyson in 1894 the question ol Morris’s 
sucoession to the laureatoship was enter- 
tained by the govornment, but was laid aside 
on an expression being obtained from him of 
his own disinclination for such an ollice. 
In 1896 his health began to give wny under 
tho strain of a crowded and exhausting life. 
■When tho magnifioont Colmscott Chaucer 
was finished in June 1890 ho had sunk into 
very feeble health, and ho died at Tlammor- 
sinith on 8 Oct. in that year. His widow 
and two daughters survived him. 

Morris was a singular instance of a man 
of immense industry and force of character, 
whose whole life, through a long period of 
manifold activity and multiform production, 
was guided by a very fow simple ideas. His 
rapid movemunts from one form of produc- 
tive energy to another often gave occasion f<» 
perplexity to his friends as well as for satire 
from his opponents. But in fact all those 
varying energies wore directed towards a 
single object, tho re-intogratiou of humou 
life ; and ho practised so many arts bocauso 
to him art was a single thing. .Tust so his 
work, in whatever field, while it expressed 
his own ideas with complete sincerity, hoars 
an aspect of modunvalism, because it was 
all xu'oduood in relation to a single doctrine; 
that civilisation had over since the break-up 
of tlie middle ages been, upon the wholo, on 
a wrong course, and that in tho spociflo arts 
as well as in the general conduct of life it 
was necessary to go hack to the middle ages, 
not with the view of remaining at the point 
which had been then reached, but of start- 
lug afresh from that point and traciug oat 
the path that had been missod. So long as 
any human industry existed whloh had onoo 


L as an art in the 

become meohanioal or 


been exercised 

and had now — laouunmoai or com’ 
moroial, so long Morris would instinot "I 
have passed from one to another • 
back each to its source, and atteipTS 
reconstitute each as a real art sofuS 

couditions of the modern world petaSM 

When he became a socialist, it waalw.™^ 
he had reidised that these existinZS"® 


were stronger than any individual geniuB m 
ony private co-operation, and that Wda a 
new birth of art a new kind of pfe 
necessary. To gain the whole he was will, 
mg for a time to give up the parts. IVhen 
convinced by experience that the whole was 
for hie own generation unattamable, he te- 
aitmod bis work on specific arts, to use hia 
own words, ‘ because he could not help it 
and would be miserable if he were notefoing 
it. 

Tho fame of Morris during his life was 
probably somewhat obscured by the variety 
of bis accomplishments. In aU his warli 
aftor he reached mature life there is a 
marked ahsonce of oxtravoganoe, of diapUy, 
of snporfloial olevernoss or efleotivenesa, and 
an equally marked sense of composition and 
subordination. Thus his pootiw is Bingnlatly 
devoid of striking lines or phrases, and Im 
wall-papers and chintzes only reveal their 
full excellonce by tho loslingness of the satis- 
faotion they give. Ills genius as a pattern- 
deeignor ie allowed by all qiielifled judges to 
have been unequalled. This, if anySbing, 
ho himsolf regarded as his specific profes- 
Bion ; it was under the designation of ‘ de- 
signor’ that he enrolled himself in the 
socialist ranks and claimed a position as one 
of tlie working class. And it is the quality 
of dosi^ wliion, together with a certain fluent 
ease, distinguishos his work in literature as 
well as in industrial art. It is yet too early to 
forooaet what permanent place he m^ hold 
among English poets. ' The Defence of Guene- 
voro’ uad a deep influence on a very limited 
nudionoo. With ‘ Jason ’ and the ‘ Earthly 
Faradiso’ he attained a wide populonty; 
and these poems, appearing as they did at a 
time when the poetic art in England seemed 
narrowing into mere labour on a thrice- 
ploughed field, not only gave a new scope, 
range, and flexibility to English rhymed 
verse, but recovered for naraotiva poetry a 
place among the foremost kinds of the art. 
A certain duTuseness of style may seem to he 
against their permanent lifo, so far as it is 
not oompeusated by a uniform wholesome- 
neas and swoetnosB which indeed marks all 
Morris’s work. In ‘ Sigurd the "V^oIsubi’ 
Morris appears to Iiavo aimed higher than m 
Ilia other poema, but not to have reached hia 
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i „Bi with the Bame certainty; and hie own to Portraits byM. Holloway' (1868, large 
return afterwards from epic to romance may 8vo). His collection of pictures was smw 
indicate that the latter was the ground on hut choice, and included the finest Clouet 
Trliich he was most at homo. The prose outofPranoeandthebestGoyaoutsideSpain. 
romanoesof his later years have so far proved The chief occupation of the last thirty 
le’S popular in themselves than in the dilu- yesi's of his life was the accumulation of an 
tions they have suggested to other writers, extraordinary collection of autographs and 
gars as elsewhere Morris’s great effect was letters, perhaps never rivalled by any private 
to stimulate the artistic sense and initiate person, no less lemarkahle for its extent than 
jnoiements. So likewise it was with his for its completeness and historical and 
political and social work Much of it was litsrary interest. It contains every kind of 
not practical in the ordinary sense ; hut it epistolary document dealing with politics, 
was based on priuciples and directed towards administration, art, science, and literature, 
ideals which nave had a wide and profound ranging h-om tne fifteenth to the nineteenth 
influence over thought and practice. centuries, and especially relatmg to the pub- 

Xn person Morris was rather helow the lie and private hfe of monarchs, statesmen, 

' middle height, deep-chested and powerfully and other persons of mark of all European 
made, with a head of singular beauty. The countries, particularly Qreat Britain, France, 
portrait by 'Watts has been already men- and Italy. Many of the manuscripts are of 
tioned. An ‘ Adoration of the Kings,' great ii^ortance. The correspondence he- 
paintedbyBurne-Jone3inl801,andformerly tween Nwson and Lady Hamilton was for 
belonging to G. F. Bodley, R.A. (d. 1908), the first time fully printed in his catalogue, 
contains an excellent portrait of him as a The papers of Sir Kchord Bulstrode^, who 
young man (the kneeling king in the centre died in 1711 at the age of 101, contam his 
of the composition); and there is another newsletters, which may bo loohnd upon as a 
head of him, also a ve^ good likeness, in the companion to, and a continuation of, Pepys’s 
altar-piece of Llandafif Cathedral, painted by ' Diary.’ Morriaon printed for private distri- 
Bossetti about tho same time. hntion two series of handsome volumes de- 

[Life of William Morris, by J, W. Mackail, soribing the_ collection. The first series, in 
1899 ; William Morris, his Art, his Writings, largo 4to, with full descriptions of the doou- 
aod his Publio Life, by Aymor Yallance, 1697 ; ments and many facsimiles, was the sulfiect 
A Daseription of the Kelmsoott Press, &e., by of an elaborate review by M. LSopold Delisle 
S.0._Coefc8tall, 1898; Tho Books of William (Jbttr7zaZdeSiS'aBOWfs,Aoiit-SBptembrel893). 
Morris, by H. Buxton Forman, O.B., 1897 ; The second series is in a more handy form, 
private information.] J. W. M. without facsimiles hut with a more ample 

MOBmSOH, ALFBEB (1831-1807), reproduction of the text of the doemnents. 
coUeotor of works of art and autog^ri^hs, Morrison died at Fonthill, Wiltshire, on 
second son of James Morrison (1790-1867) 23 Dec. 1897, at the age of seventy-six. He 
[q, V.], founder of the firm of Momsonj Dillon, married, in 1806, Mabel, daughter of the Bev. 
& Co., Fore Street, London, was horn m 1821, H. 8. 0. Ohermside, rector of Wilton, Wilt- 
and received from his father a large fortune, shire. Ilia wife survived him with two 
He was high sherifif for Wiltshire in 1867. sons — ^Hugh (6. 1868), and James .^cMhald, 
He was a devoted and discriminating collec- elected M.F. for the Wilton division of 
tor. His houses at Fonthill and Carlton Wiltshire in October 1900 — and two dangh- 
Eouse Terrace, London, wore full of rich tors. He was a man of fastidious taste, of 
Persian carpets, fine examples of Chinese retiring disposition, and of wide information 
porcelain, G&eek gems and gold work, and on the subjects in which he was interested, 
miniatures, hut ho specially interested him- The catalogues of his autographs ore : 
self to eeok out artistio craftsmen in aU 1. ' Catalogue of the CoUectioii of Auto- 
countries, and employed them for years in graph Letters and Historical Documents 
the slow and careful production of master- formed between 1866 and 1883, compiled 
pieces of cameo-cutting, inlaying of metals, and annotated under the direction of A. W, 
and enamelled glass. In this manner he Tbibaudeau ’ [London], printed for private 
became the possessor, and, in a way, the circulation, 188S-92, o vole, large 4to (fao- 
originator, of many remarkable specimens, similes, the name or Thihaudean appears on 
winch he was proud to believe equalled any- the titles of vols. i-iii. ; ou^ 300 copies), 
thing produced during the most famous 2. Second series, 1882-93 [London], 
periods of artistio exceUeuce. Between 1860 189S-6, A to D, 8 vols. large 8vo. 8. ‘The 
and 1878 he formed on extensive collection Hamilton and Nelson Papers, 1766-1616’ 
of engravings, of which a port was desoribed [London], 1898-4, 3 vela, large 8vo. 
in a printed' Annotated Catalog;ne and Index 4 'The Blessington Papers' [London], 
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1896, largfe 8vo. 6. ‘ The Rulstroda Papers,' 
Tol. i., 1 007-76 [London, 1897], large 8to. 

[Times, 27 Deo. 1897, p. 7 ; Uurlce’s Landed 
Gentry, J898, i. 1068; Annual Register, 1897, 
p. 201; Murray's Ilandboolc for Wilts anil 
Dorset, 1899, pp. 410-11.] H. E. T. 

MOBTON, GEORGE niGIIPIELD 
(1820-1900), geologist, was Iho son of George 
Morton, a brewer, by bis wife Elizabelli 
Barlensbaw, both of Liverpool. He was 
born in that city on 9 July 1826, went to 
school there, and when about sixteen years 
old became interested in gcolo^. Going 
into business as a house decorator, ue devoted 
every spare minute to his favourite study, 
exploring the country round Liveimool, and 
pushing his researches into North Wales and 
Shropshire, lie formed a large and valuable 
collection of fossils, of which those from the 
Trias downwards have bean acouived by tho 
British Museum of Notural iHstory, and 
the remainder by the Liverpool University 
College. Morton became EG.S. in 1858, 
and was awarded the Lyull medal of that 
society in 1892. He was a memW of 
various local societios, notably of the Geo- 
logical Society of Liverpool, of which ho 
was founder in 1859, honorary secretary for 
twouty-six years, and twice president, Also 
for several years after 18(34 he was looturor 
on geology at Queen’s College, Liverpool, 
lie died on 30 March 1900. His wife, 
whose maiden name wos Saroh N, Asoroft, 
died about two years before him, but one 
son and four daughters survived, lie wrote, 

, beginning in 1850, numerous papers on tho 
district already mentioned, which havo ap- 
peared in thojpubllcutions of various societies, 
and, though in failing health, rend his last 
one about a fortnight before his death ; but 
his chief work is (he volume entitled ‘Goo- 
logy of tho Country round Livorpool,’ of 
which the first edition was published in 
1863, a second, revised and enlarged, in 1891, 
with an appendix in 1897. As a geologist 
Morton was charaoterisod by accuracy, 
thoroughness, orderliness, and caution. ITo 
cared more for tho advancement of science 
thanfor his own reputation, and wos a worthy 
representative of a class — the painstaking 
and indefatigable local geologists— to whom 
the science is so much indebted. 

[Obituary notice, Geological Mag. 1900, p, 
288 1 Royal Soc, Cat. of Papers ; private infor- 
mation, and personal knowlodgo.] T. G. B, 

MOULTON, WILLIAM EIDDIAN 
(1836-1898), biblical scholar, born at Lock, 
Btali'ordshire, on 14 March 1836, was tho 
second son of Jamos Egan Mouhon, a Wes- 


leyan minister, who died m ", 
Catherine, daughter of William KdC! 
well-known Birmingham bra83.fouX’,5 
Hugiipnot descent. His grandfatW kd 
been, like his father, a metEodiat pieacC. 
and among his oncest prs was John Soke W 
Weslev’a Iriend. William was educated “t 
W oodhousB Grove school, near Leads 
Weslov CoUego, Sheffield, of which he 
wards became a master. After having tsurLt 
for a year in a private sohool at De?onTOrt 
ho m 1864 went as on assistant mastar to 
Queen’s Oolloge, Taunton, where he 
for four years. While at Taunton he era- 
duated B.A. with mathematical honouiaat 
London University in 1854, and M.A, two 
years later, when he was awarded the gold 
medal for mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy. Suhaequoutly he also won the uni- 
versity prizes for Hebrew, Greek, and Chris- 
tian evidences. In 1858 he entered the 
Woaloynn ministry, and wos appointed a 
olaaeLcaltutor at Weeley College, Richmond 
Surrey, lie hold that position for aiTtaan 
years, during which he gave mneh oJ lua 
time to biblical studies. On the suggestion 
of a oorieapondent. Dr. Ellieott, afteiwaids 
bishop of Glouoostor and Bristol, Moulton 
published in 1870 a translation of Wmefs 
‘Grammar of New Testament Greslc,’ accom- 
panied with valuable notes, in which several 
errors worn corrootodandnotalittlsorigmal 
Boholarship was shown, A new emtion 
appeared 111 1876, and a complete recast of 
tho whole work had been begun under his 
Buporvision at the time of Moulton’s death. 
In the year in which the first editioa of 
Winer was issued, Moulton was invited to 
become one of tho committee of revisers d 
Gio Now Testament. He wos only thirty- 
five, by far tho youngest of the company. 
Ho actod throughout with the Cambridge 
group, who pi’uforred linguistic accuracy to 
Uterary picturesciuenoss. Yet he was espe- 
cially rosponsihle for the renderings from 
older English versions which were mserted 
from collations of blaok-letter Bibles made 
by his wife. He afterwards acted as secre- 
tary to the Cambridge committee for the 
revision of tho Apocrypha. 

Moanwhile Moulton had in 1872 been chosen 
at an unprecedentedly early age a member of 
the Legal Hundred of the Weslevan con- 
nexion. Two years Inter, in 1874, he was 
appointed tho flfrst head-master of the newly 
founded Leys school, Cambridge, where he 
entered upon his duties in Februo]^ 1876, 
and remained for the rest of his hie. In 
1 874 he received tho degree of D.D. from 
Edinburgh, and in 1877 wa s m ade an hono- 
rary M,A, of Cambridge. While devoting 
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tLegretttor part of his time to his duties as 
head of ® pAlio school and tailing great in- 
terest in the work of teaching, Moulton still 
continued his literary lahonrs. In 1878 he 
published a ‘ History of the English Bihle,’ 
i popular exposition of the researches under- 
falen in connection with his labours as a re- 
viser. It had originally been printed in the 
fonn'of articles in Oasscll’s ‘ lliblo Educa- 
tor-’ a second edition appeared in 1882, 
and' was followed by others. He conjo:!- 
buted to Bishop EUioott’s ‘Commentaries’ 
the volume on Hebrews (1879J, and, in 
coAjunotion with William Slilligan [q. v. 
Suppl.], that on St. John’s Gospel (18a0) in 
Sebaff’s International Series. In 1879 he 
vnote a preface to Hush’s ‘ Svnthetic Latin 
Delectus,’ in 1880 an introduction to the 
life of the Eev. B. Ilellier, and in 1893 a 
preface to Pooook’s ‘ Methodist New Testa- 
ment Commentary.’ hloullon and Qeden’s 
‘Concordance to the Greek Testament’ 
(1697) was revised by him, though he wos 
obliged to leave most of the actual work 
to Professor Geden and his own son, the 
Kev. Jamas Hope Moulton. At the time 
of his death he had very nearly completed 
the marginal refei-ences to the revised var- 
gion of the New Testament. In 1890 he 
was president of the Wesleyan conference, 
and preached the memorial sermon on John 
Wesley, which was printed. In addition 
to his educational and literary work, he also 
undertook in his later years the duties of a 
justice of the peace at Cambridge. 

Moulton died suddenly while walking 
near the Leys school on 6 Eeb. 1898. He 
vros held in high estimation for his personal 
character, and enjoyed the friendship of 
eminent Anglican cCiviues, and others outside 
his own communion. As a Greek scholor 
he was among the foremost of his time, 
while he was also a learned hebraist, an 
able mathematician, and a devoted student 
of English literature. He gained the affec- 
tion as well as the respect of his pupils, and 
under him the Leys sdiool early attained an 
excellent standing among public schools. He 
was also an admirable preacher. Moulton 
married a daughter of the Her. Samuel 
Hope, and left two sons, the Bev. James 
Hope Moulton, sometime fellow of Bing’s 
OoU^e, Cambridge, and the Bev. William 
FiddionMoulton.formerlyfellowofSt. John's 
College, Cambridge. 

William P, Moulton: a Memoir by his son, 
Piddian Moulton, lBB9j Methodist Times, 
10 Peb. 1898 (by Sir P.W. Bunting, the bishm 
of Durham, J udge Waddy, and others) ; MothoiL 
iat Becorder, 17 Peb. 1898 (with portrait), by 
Bev. J, H. Moulton ; British Weekly, 10 Peb. ; 


Loys Fortnightly (special number); Sunday Maga- 
zine, April 1898 (illustrated) ; West Cambs. l^'roa 
Churchman, March 1808; Times, 7 Peb. 1898.1 

a. Lb G. N. 

MOUNT-TEMPLE, Baboh. [See Cow- 
MB, WlBLTAM PbaSCIB, 1811-1888.] 

MOWBEAY (formerly CoBNisn), Sib 
JOHN ROBERT, first baronet (1816-1899), 
' father of the House of Commons,' horn at 
Exeter on 3 Juno 1816, was the only son of 
B.obert Slribling Cornish of that city, and 
his wife Marianne, daughter of John Pown- 
ing of Hill’s Court, near Exeter. Admitted 
at Westminster School on 16 Sept. 1829, he 
matriculated ftom Christ Church, Oxford, 
on 23 May 1833, was elected student in 
1835, was president of the Union, and 
graduated B.A. in 1837 with a second class 
in lit. /lum., and M.A. in 1839. In 1841 he 
was called to the bar from the Inner Temple 
and went the western circuit. On 19 Aug. 
1847 he married Elizabeth Gray, only aiur- 
viying child of George Isaac Mowbray of 
Bishopwearmouth, Barham, and Mortimer, 
Berkshire, having previously on 28 July 
assumed by royallioense the somame Mow- 
bray. He now abandoned la-w fur politics, 
and on 25 June 1863 was elected in the 
conservative interest member of parliament 
for Durham city, which he represented nntU 
the general election of 1808 ; he then suc- 
ceeded Sir William Hcathcote as junior 
member for Oxford University, for which he 
sat until his death. In 1868 and again in 
1800 Lord Derby appointed Mowbray jud^ 
advocate-general; and from 1806 to IwS 
and from 1871 to 1892 he was church estates 
commissioner. On 30 Nov. 1868 he was 
created hon. D.O.L. of Oxford, in 1876 he 
was elected hon. fellow of Hertford College, 
and in 1877 hon. student of Christ Church. 
On S May 1880 he was created a baronet 
and sworn of the privy council. Prom 1874 
to his death Mowbray was chairman of the 
House of Commons’ committee of selection 
and committee on standing orders, and on 
the death of Oharles Pelham ViUlers [q. v.l 
in 1898 he became ‘father of the house.'’ 

‘ He was held in highest respect by both 
i poities, but rarely spoke except on such 
ceremonial occasions os when moving the 
I re-election of Mr. Speaker Peel in January 
i 1886, the election of Sir Matthew White 
j (now Viscount) Bidley as speoker in April 
' 1896, in which he was unsuccessful, and the 
^ re-election of Mr. Speaker Gully after the 
general election in the following August. 

' His ‘ Seventy Years at Westminster,' ports 
I of which appeared in ‘ Blackwood’sMagazine,’ 
. was posthumously published (London, 1900, 
' 8vo), and contoms some instructive and 
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entovtaining material for the parliamentary 
history of the period. He died at his houso 
in Onslow Qardens on 22 April 1899, and 
was buried at Strathfleld Mortimer on the 
27th. A portrait, painted by Mr. Sargent 
in 189S, IS reproduced as n'ontispiece to 
Mowbroy’s ‘ Seventy Years at Westminster.’ 
A bronze bust of Mowbray by Mr. Oonrad 
Dressier was on 22 April 1901 unveiled by 
Mr. Spealrer Gully in oommittoe-roomNo. 14 
in the House of Commons. By his "wife, 
who predeceased him on lOFeb. 1899, aged76, 
he left issue threo sons and two daughters ; 
the eldest son, Robert Gray Cornish Mow- 
bray, who succeeded os second baronet, was 
somel ime fellow of All SoMs’ and M.P. for 
the Vrestwioh division of Lancashire from 
1886 to 1896, and from 1900 to 1900 M.P. 
for Jlrixton. 

[Mowbray’s Seventy Years at Woslminstor, 
1900 : Ihu'ker and Stonning's Wostm. Si‘h. Rrg.; 
Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 1710-1880, and Mon at 
tlieHur; Ilnrko’s Peerage, 1900; OlHcial Rot. 
Memb, of Pari.; Hanbiiid'e Pari. Debates; 
Times, IS Pal), and 24, 26, and 28 April 1809 ] 

A. P. P. 

MUIRHEAD, GEORGE (1716-1773), 
professor at Glasgow University, born on 
24 June 1716, was aocoudson of John Muir- 
head of Togaetsliongh, Stirlingshire, a patri- 
mony held Ibr generations by this hrauoh of 
the Muirhoads of Lauohop. Matriculating 
at Glasgow in 1728, and graduating M.A, 
Edinburgh in 1742, he was in 1746 ordained 
minister of Mingall', Wigtonshho, and within 
a year was promoted to the parish of Dysort 
in Pife. In December 1762 he resigned this 
charge, on being elected professor of oriental 
languages in the university of Glasgow, and 
on 2 Deo. 1764 he was promoted to tho chair 
of humanity, which he held with distinction 
till his death on 81 Aug. 1778. lie was 
* an enthusiastic and accomplished classical 
scholar,’ and with James Moor [q. v.], iwofos- 
Bor of Gireek, euperintondod tho noble edition 
of Homer in 4 vols. foL printed by Robert 
and Andrew Poiilis of Cflasgow (tho ‘Iliad’ 
in 1 760, tho ' Odyssey,’ with tlio ‘ Hymns ’ end 
‘3!’ragmeutB,’inl768). Ho also supervised the 
equally beautiful edition of Virgil, printed 
somewhat lator under the some auspices. In 
memory of Muirhead hie eurviving brothers 
(John of 'Teggetslieugh, and PatridE, 1718- 
1807, who siicoeeded George as minister of 
Dysart) foundod in 1776, wltli a gift of 100^, 
the ‘Muirliead Prizes,’ which aro given an- 
nually in tho humanity class of Glasgow 
College. 

[Risbot’s Heraldry; Account of the Pamlly of 
the Muirhoads of Lachop, a very rare wort, 
n, d,, but, from internal ovidonoo, about 1760; 


Memorials of the Rev. 

versity of Glasgow, printed for thi Sri?”) 

Club, 18/50; the SneU Exhibitions, by W Icnp^ 
Addison; pnvato information.) B. M g 

MUIRHEAD, JAMES PATTtTfw 
(1818-1898), biographer of James 
engineer, born 26 Jidy 1813 at The 
Hamilton, Lanwhshme, was son of Loddum 
Muirhead, LL.D. George MuirheadTv 
Suppl.1 was his groat-unole. His grandfcLr 
PotrioK Muirheil, was minister of Dysart 

IMS to_ 1829 regum professor of natiual 
history, m Glasgow University ; he manied, 

Bolloohlaven family), whose mother (horn 
Muirhoad), first cousin of James Watt hft 
a valuable manuscript record of tho en^eei’s 
youth, and was tho subject of one of 
Uaoburn’s finest portraits. 

James Patrick was ediioatod first at Glas- 
gow College, where between 1826 and 1832 
his name appears frequently in the prize lists 
(especially for Latin verse). Gaininff on 

SEeb. 1882 a Snoll exhibition at Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, he matriculated there on 6 April 
1882 ; but spending his long vacoldonB in Al- 
pine expoditions, and in the study of German 
rather tliM in working for honours, he only 
took a third class in lit, hum. on graduatinir 
B.A. in 1886 (M.A. 1838). Admitted lAyl 
cate at Edinburgh in 1888, he publisW dur- 
ing the some year ‘Disputatio Juridics ad 
Lib. XH. Tit, ii. Digest ^de Jurejurando 
sive voluntario sive noccssario aive Judiciali,’ 
and for eight years he practised law in Edin- 
burgh, In 1844 he married Xatharine Eliza- 
both, second daughter of Matthew Robinson 
Boulton of Tew Pork and Soke. Hs yyife 
fully shared his classical and literary tastes, 
but she found tho climate of Edinbnigh so 
uncongoniol that in 1846 Muirhead gave np 
a promising career at the Scottish bar, and 
evontually (1847) settled at Haseley Court, 
Oxfordshire, a property of his wife’s family. 
While still at Oxford he had become ac- 
quainted with his kinsman, the great engi- 
neer’s son, James Watt (the younger) of 
Aston Hall, Birmingham. Disabled bygrow- 
ing infirmities from writing a long-contem- 
plated memoir of hie fawer, the youn^ 
Watt docidod to commit the task to Mutf- 
head. Thenceforth Muirhead was mainly 
occupied on this labour. The firotfruitsof 
this employment was the issue in 1889 of 
Muirhead’s translation (with original notes 
and appendix) of Arago’s ‘ Eloge Hlstotique 
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je James Watt/ as read befoie the Acad6mIo 
des Sciences, 8 Deo. 1834. In the controversy 
lespecting the priority of Watt or of Henry 
Cavendish [q[. v.] in the discovery of the 
composition of -water, Muirhead took infl- 
nite pains to sift every particle of evidence 
Not satisfied with free access to the Watt 
and Boulton papers, and to such living au- 
thorities as feewster, Davy, Jefirey, and 
Brougham, he visited Paris m 1842 to confer 
•with AraM, Berselius, and other savants, 
and in 1846 published a clear vindication of 
Watt’s rights, with introduction, remarks, 
and appendix, in ‘The Oorre^ondence of 
the late James Watt on his Discovery of 
the Theory of the Ooumosition of Water.' 
This was followed in 1864 by three quarto 
volumes, entitled ‘ The Meimanical Inven- 
tions of James Watt,’ a work of great labour 
tthich offers a rich mine to the smentific stu- 
dent. The third volume, illustrated by thirty- 
four admirable engravings of machinery by 
Lowry, deals with the_ ' specifications of 
patents;' the second with ‘extracts from 
correspondence.’ But the ‘ introductory me- 
moir’ (vol. i.) was of more general interest, 
and became the nucleus of the fuller ‘Life 
of James Watt’ which Muirhead published 
inl868 (2nd edit. 1860). This work, scho- 
larly in style and sympathetio in tone, avoids 
-with careful accuracy the errors of unfounded 
claim, no less than of unfounded detraction. 

Muirhead, though devoted to books, was 
a keen angler and a good shot. In 1867 he 
edited the ‘Winged Words on Ohantrey’s 
Woodcocks,’ a collection of epigrams by 
various -writers, inspired by Ohontrey’s feat 
in killing at one shot and then immortalisbg 
in sculpture two woodcocks flushed at Ilolk- 
ham. To this volume Muirhead contributed 
an introductiou and original verses. Subse- 
quently Muirhead and his wife devoted much 
time to the education of their children. In. 
1876 another book saw the light, ‘The Vaux 
de Yire of Maistre Jean le Houx, Advocate, 
ofYire. Edited and translated into Eng- 
lish Yerse, with an Introduction.’ There 
Muirhead investigated and rejected the 
claims of Olivier Basselin, the miller, in 
favour of Jean le Houx. It won him a 


delightful letter from the aged poet Long- 
fellow. Between August 1882 and Marw 
1891 Muirhead contributed to ‘Blackwood’s 
Magazine ’ nine original poems and twenty 
graceful trauelations from English and old 
Erenoh poems into Latin or English verse — 
compositions which, owing to his signature, 
‘ J. P. M.,’ were occasionally attributed in 
error to Professor J. P. Mahaffy. Until near 
the end of his life he amused' himself -with 
effusions of this kind, some of which he 


printed^ privately, as ‘Folia Oaduca,' ‘Iter 
Johannis Gilpinl, auctoro E. Scott, with 
preface by J. P. M.,’ ‘ Domma de Shalott.’ 
Copies of the last — a free translation into 
rhyming Latin of Tennyson’s verses— arrived 
fi-om the hinder a few hours after the trans- 
lator had breathed his last, in his eighty- 
sixth year, on 16 Oct. 1898. 

Mrs. Muirhead predeceased her husband 
in 1890. Their six children survived him, 
the eldest son being Lionel Boulton Camp- 
bell Lockhart Muirhead. Colonel Herbert 
Hugh Muirhead, Hoyal Engineers, -was the 
third son. 

[Personal knowledge ; priiate information; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1718-1886; the Snell 
Exhibitione by W. Innos Addison ; Muirhead’s 
-works; article on James Watt in Encyclop. 
Brit, by Ewing.] B. M. S. 

MULBLALL, IHOHAEL GEOEGE 
(1886-1900), statistical compiler, third sou 
ofThomae Mulhall of St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, was horn at 100 Stephen’s Green on 
29 Sept. 1836. He was educated at the 
Irish College, Home, went out to South 
America, and founded in 1861 the Buenos 
Ayres ' Standard,’ said to be the first doily 
I paper in English to be printed in that con- 
tinent. As a journalistic venture it -was 
daring, but success was the ultimate re- 
ward, and Mulhall did not finally abandon 
his connection with the enterprise until 1894, 
making frequent joumeye between Buenos 
Ayres and tlie British Isles. In 1869 Mul- 
ball issued the first English book printed in 
Argentina, a ‘ Handbo^ of the Eiver Plate,’ 
which -went through six editions. In 1873 
he published in London ‘Hio Grande do Sul 
and its German Colonies,’ which was followed 
in 1878 by ‘ The English in South America ’ 
(Buenos Ayres, 8vo). For some years pre- 
vious to this Mulhall, who had a large Euro- 
pean correspondence, had been collecting 
materials with a view to a survey of the 
whole field of his favourite study, statistics. 
In 1880 he brought out his ' Progress of the 
World in Arts, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Manufactures, Instrnotion, Hallways, and 
Public Wealih, sines the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century,’ a useful 8u;ralenient 
to the invaluable record of George Kiohaid- 
son Porter [q. v.], which had been completed 
in 1861. It was followed up in 18i81 by 
‘The Balance Sheet of the World, 1870-80/ 
and in 1883 by his ‘Dictionary of Statistics,’ 
a standard -work of reference (revised edi- 
tions^ 1886, 1892, 1899). Few modern com- 
pilations bave been more extensively used 
or abused. Mulhall has been charged -with 
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guQss-worii, but unfairly j for although some 
of his data are far from being as trustworthy 
as could be desired, his deductions arc all 
carefully worked out, and the whole volume 
was most carefully printed, owing to the in- 
defatigable zeal of his proof-corrector, 
Marion Mulhall (.born Murphy), whom he 
had married at Buenos Ayres in 1878, and 
to whom he dedicated his chief work, Mul- 
hall further issued a ‘ Ilislory of Prices since 
I860’ (1886), ‘Fifty Years of National Pro- 
gress’ (1887), ‘Industries and Wealth of 
Nations ’ (185)0), and ‘ National Progress in 
the Queen’s Reign ’ (1897). In 1896, at the 
instance of the lion. Ilorace Plunkett, he 
travelled extensively in Western Europe, 
collect ing mat orial for the recess committee’s 
report upon the prospect of a department ol 
agriculture for Ireland, klidhall, who was 
oameriere segreto of the pope (who sent hhn 
his blessing in articuh mortis), died at 
Kollinoy Park, Ihihlin, on 13 Dec. 1000. 
TIo was buried at tilnsnevin cemetery, be- 
side his only child who had died at Buenos 
Ayrpa in 188(1. He was survived by his 
widow, the writer of a valuable book of 
travel, ‘Bet ween the Amazon and (ho 
Andos’ (1881), for whioh she received a 
diploma from the Italian governmoiit. 

['rimos, 14 Doc. 1800; Tablet, 22 Doc. 1000; 
Illustrated London Nows, 22 Doc. 1000 (por- 
trait); Alliboiie’s Diet, of IHiigl. Lit, Suppl.; 
Brit. Mns. Oat. ; private infomiatlon.] 'T, S. 

MULLER, FRIEDRIOII MAX (1828- 
1900), philologist, [See Max MuLLim.] 

MtTLLER, GEORGE (1806-1808), 
preacher and philanthropist, born at Krop- 
penstndt near Ilnlborstadt on 27 Sept. 1806, 
was the son of aPrussian exciseman. Though 
n German by birth, ho bocaino a naturalised 
British subject, and for over sixty years was 
idoiitillcd with x’hilauthropio work in Eng^ 
land. When four years of ago Jiis father 
received on appointmont ns collector in the 
excise at Ilcimcrslobon. When t eii years of 
ago ho was sent to nalborsladt to the 
cathedral classical school to be prepared 
for the university, llis mother died when 
ho was fourteen, and a year later he left 
school to reside with his father at Schoene- 
beck, near Magdeburg, and to study with a 
tutor. After two and a half years at the 
gymnasium of Nordhauson he joined the 
university of Holle. Though lie was in- 
tended for tlio ministry, Muller was a pro- 
fligate youth, but at the end of 1826 a change 
come over his disposition, and he was 
thenceforth a man of self-abnegation, devot- 
ing himself exclusively to religious work, 

For a brief period Miillor gave instructions 


m German to three American^ 

(Iharles HodM of Princeton 
them. In 18§6 he resolved to LdimT 
self to missionary work either in Z 
Indies or among the Jews in Pnki^!i t 
J une 1828 he was offered an annoint' 
by the London Society for promoZg £ 
tionity among the Jews, and he arSved^ 
London m March 1829 to studv S.® 
and Chaldee and prepare for SnS?^:! 
vice. But in 1830, finding that he could 
not neoept some of the rulM of the snniof 

he left, and became pastor of asmallcoS 

gation at Teignmoutli, at a salary of sl a 
^ar. In the same year he married Mary 
Groves,, sister of a dentist in Exeter, who 
had resigned his oalling and 1,6001. a year 
to devote himself to mission work in Persia. 
Towards the close of the same year MulW 
was led to adopt the principle with which 
hcncofortli his name was associated, that 
trust in God, in the efficacy of sincere 
prayer, is sufficient for all pmposes in tem- 
poral M well as in spiritual tiling gj 
accordingly abolished pew-rents, refused to 
take a fixed salary, or to appeal for contribu- 
tions towards his support— simply placing a 
box at the door of the church for fleewill 
ofleiings — and ho resolved never to incut 
debt either for personal expenses or in re- 
ligious work, and never to lay up money for 
the future. 


After about two years in Teignmouth 
Muller wont to Bristol, whore hs remained 
for the rest of his life. There he and othns 
carried on a congregation, schools, a Scrip- 
tural Knowledge Institution, and other or- 
ganisations, but the work among oiphans 
was that by which he was chiefly Imown, 
The suggestion and the pattern of the Bris- 
tol orphanages were taken from the orphan- 
ages which Miillor had visited in early life 
at Hallo ; these were erected in 1720 Iw a 
philanthropist named Francke, whose bio- 
graphy pcatly iufliioncod Muller. Begin- 
ning with the care of a few orphan children, 
Muller’s work at Bristol gradually grew to 
immense proportions, latterly no fewer than 
two thousand orphan children being fed, 
clothed, educated, oared for, and trained for 
useful positions in flve enormous houses 
whioh were erected on Ashley Down. These 
houses cost 115,0002., oil of which, as well 
as the money needed for carrying on the 
work — 20,0002. aimually — ^was voluntarily 
contributed, mainly as the result of the wide 
circulation of Muller’s nutobiograpliical ‘Nar- 
rative of the Lord’s Dealings with Geoige 
Miillor’ (London, pt, i. 1837, pt. ii. 1811; 
8rd edit, 1846) which was suggested to him 
by John Newton’s ‘ Life,’ This book con- 
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veyed to people in all parts of tlie world 
inowledgeof ItEuUer’a wort, his faith, and 
his experiences. As a consequence, gifts of 
money and goods flowed in without direct 

1838 the hio^aphy of the great evan- 
irelist, George Whitefleld, helped to intensify 
Midler's religious fervour, and, after he had 
passed his seventieth year, he set out on 
s world-wide mission, which, with brief 
intervals at home, covered seventeen years. 
Me travelled over much of Britain and of 
the continent of Europe, made several jour- 
neys to America, and visited India, Austra- 
lia, China, and other parts to preach the 

^In the course of his life Midller received 
from the pious and charitable no less than 
1300,0001.; he educated and sent out into 
the world no fewer than 123,000 pupils ; he 
circulated 276,000 bibles in difleront lan- 
guages, with nearly as many smaller portions 
of Scripture; and he aided missions to the 
extent of 256,0002. lie supported 189 mis- 
sionaries, and he employed 112 assistants. 
The record of his life seems to associate it- 
self more closely with primitive and puritan 
periods of history than with modern times. 

Muller was found dead in his room on the 
morning of 10 March 1898, 

MuUer was twice married. His first wife 
died in 1870. In 1871 he married Miss 
Susannah Grace Sangar, who accompanied 
him in his missionary tours ; she died in 
1896. Erom 1832 till his death in 1866 
Henry Craig assisted Muller. In 1872 Mr. 
James Wright, who married Muller’s only 
(Quid, Lydia, became his assistant, aud the 
work was oorriod on uudor Mr. Wright’s 
superintendence after Muller’s death. 

[Ths Lord’s Dealings with George MuUer 
(London), 6 vols. 1886 ; Annual Beports of Scrip- 
tural Knowledge Institution ; Memoir of George 
Muller, reprinted from the Bristol Mercury, 
1898 ; Fiorson’s George Mbller of Bristol, wim 
iutroduction by James 'Wright, 1899.1 

T. B. J. 

MUMMERY, ALBERT ERBDERIOK 
(1865-1896), political economist and Alpine 
wmher, bom on 10 Sept. 1866_at Mtuson- 
Disu, Dover, was son of William Rigden 
Mummery of Dover. His business was that 
of a tanner at Dover and Oanterbury in 
partnership with his brother. Being a man 
of means he devoted his leisure to economic 
studies and to moutitaineering. In 1869, in 
conjunction with Mr. J. A. Hobson, he pub- 
lished ‘ The Physiology of Industry’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo), a oritioism of several current 
economic theories. He was a well-known 
olimherhoth in the Alps and in the Caucasus, 


and in 1896 he published ‘ My Climbs in the 
Alps and Caucasus ’ (Loudon, 8vo), a work 
of great merit. In 1896 he was mountaineer, 
ing in thsNanga Parhat group of the Kash- 
nur Himalayas. He waalast seen on 23 Aug., 
and it is believed that he was overwhelmed 
by an avalanche while traversing a snow 
pass. 

[Alpine Journal, Movambor 1896; information 
kindly given by Mrs. A. F. Mummery.] 

E. I. 0. 

MTOrDEUiA, ANTHONY JOHN 
(1825-1807), statesman, was born at Leices- 
ter on 28 March 1825. His father, Antonio 
Mundella, a native of Monte Ohmpiuo, near 
Oomo, had come to England some years be- 
fore as a political refugee, and after many 
hardships settled at Leicester, where he mar- 
ried a wife of Welsh descent, Behecca, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Allsopp. He remainod a Ho- 
man catholic, but the cliUdreu were brought 
up as protestants. Yormg Mundella at- 
tended the national sidiool of St. Nicholas 
in Leicester, hut his schooling ended at the 
ags of nine. Its oMef feature was the read- 
ing aloud of the bible and of English poets, 
espemally Milton. This, with his mother’s 
tales from Shakespeare, was the commence- 
ment for him of a thorough knowlete and 
peculiarly keen enjoyment of the English 
classics. His first work was in a printing 
office. At eleven years he was imprenticed 
to Mr. Kempson, a hosiery manumeturer in 
Leicester, and at nineteen he was engaged 
UB a manager by Messrs. Harris & HamBl in 
the same town and trade. Shortly after, 
in 1846, hs married Mary (d. 1890), daughter 
of William Smith, formerly of Kibworth 
Beauchamp in Leicestershire, To this union 
wihh a woman of rare strength, sweetness, 
and dignity of character, he and his family 
attributed much of the success as well as 
ths joyousness of his life. 

In 1848 he was taken into partnership by 
hlessrs. Hine & Co., hosiery manufacturers 
in Nottingham, and continued in this busi- 
ness till he had acquired a sufficient fortune 
to devote himself to public life. Meanwhile 
he took an active part in local politics, served 
as sheriff and town councillor, and was 
one of the first five volunteers enroRed in 
the Robin Hood volunteer corps, in which 
he was for some time a captain. While a 
lad at Leicester he had declared himself on 
a chartist platform for ‘the party of the 
working men.' When he entered on his 
political career he was a radical, ardent for 
the extension of the froncliise, hostile to aU. 
that savoured of religious inequality, anxious 
for the pacification of Ireland, a strong free- 
trader, and, above all, in most complete sym- 
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patliy -with tlis olaBS from wliioh ha had raised 
himself. In 1806, a time of much exasporo- 
tioii between employers and employed, he 
Buecoeded in forming the ‘Nottingham board 
of conciliation in the glove and hosiery 
trade,’ for the termination and prevention of 
disputes by constant conference between re- 
presentatives of each side. This vras the first 
permanent and successful institution of the 
hind in this country. It at once began to 
be copied in other towns, and to attract the 
attention of foreign observers. Incidentally 
it led Mundella into parliament, for he was 
invited to lecture on this subject at Shefiield, 
and this lecture and his settlement of a grave 
labour conflict at Manchester suggested the 
reg^uest that he should stand for the former 
city against John Arthur Boebuck [q. v.], 
whose bitter tone towards labour movements 
had caused much irritation. Ilia first con- 
test at Shoffleld took place during the emotion 
which followed the famous trade union out- 
rages there [see 13B0Ai)irnA.i), Wii.i.iak, 
Uuppl.] IIo had a robust faith in the British 
working classoSj and in the essential sound- 
ness of trade unionism, which ho regarded as 
the basis of improved relations between mas- 
ters and men. Defeating Boebnek, he was 
returned to parliament by Shefliold in 1868, i 
and he represented Sheffield (from 1886, the 
Brightsido division of that city) till his death, 
nearly thirty years Infer. 

In parliament Mundella mainly devoted 
hie eflorts to procuring legislation in favour 
of labour, and was especially zealous in 
the cause of popular education. Strongly 
averse to any toleration of disorder, he was 
persistent in urging the amendment of cer- 
tain provisions of tlw law uponoircncoa aris- 
ing in labour disputes, as straining the prin- 
ciples of criminal jurispriidoiico against work- 
ing men in the mistaken interest of em- 
ployers. IIo criticised keenly the Oriminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1871, and his olTorts 
contributed to secure Mr, fafferwards Vis- 
count) Cross’s legislation of 1876, which to 
a great extent gave ofTocl to Lis views. In 
1873 he pul a atop, hy olTeoUve oxposuro in 
parliament, to a system of frauds by wliich 
the Truck Act had previously boon defied, 

"With this work must bo associated his 
principal, though not his only, contribution 
to factory legislation. In 1874 ho introduced 
a bill to reduce the hours of labour for chil- 
dren and young persons in textile factories 
from sixty to fifty-four hours a week, to raise 
the age at which ‘ half-time ’ may begin from 
eight to ten, and the age for ‘ full-time ’ work 
from thirteen to fourteen, to shorten the 
duration of half-time worlc, and otherwise 
to strongtlien the law in giiestion. Allhough 
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years alter.at agi-eat demonstrat oubMr 
sand factory workers, “chiefly women^nd 

Even more important was Mundslla’s wn 
liamonlory work m connection with Z 
cation. His early struggles had taught hk 
what want of education meant. As a mauu- 
fnoturer he fell the national need of tedud- 
cal trainiM. His husinesa took him at 
times to Chemnitz, where his firm had a 
branch faotory ; what he there saw led him 
to study closely the educational systems of 
Saxony, Prussia, and other statea There- 
after ho devoted himself to preaching at pab- 
lio meetings, as Matthew Arnold prAit-.d 
in literature, that this country ahonw not be 
behind its neighbours in public provisionfbr 
education. In parliament he made his mark 
by insistonoo on the same text. And none 
rated more highly than Poxster his share in 
proonring the Education Act of 1870, 

In the debates upon this measure Munddla 
stood out as ono mainly interested in gettin» 

1 ho utmost done for the tenohmg of childrea 
lie consequently held o moderate attitude on 
the vexed religious question. While he was 
himself a member of the ohurob of England, 
ho was anxious for the protection of rebgions 
liberty, and no less anxious in 1870 that the 
pro^'oss of populor oduootion should not be 
soorificed to oxcssslve fears in this regard. 
IIo gratofiilly recognised the past work of de- 
nominational schools and desired its con- 
tinuanoo, but his ideal would have been best 
satisflod by the prcsonce throughout the 
country of undenominational schools under 
public manogemont. The religious difficulty, 
he said, was modo not by but for the people 
whose childron were to be taught. He wished 
tliebibloto takotho place in the future educa- 
tion of children that it had token in his own ; 
andtwenty-fiveyears later he was enthusiastic 
in the belief that thereligiousteachingof good 
hoard schools, supplemented as it was by the 
Sunday sohools, gave a more valuable resnlt 
than anything for which the partisans of de- 
nominational schools were striving. He wes 
early a prominent advocate of oompnlsory 
education, which, partially applied by the 
oots of 1870 and 1876, woe made universal in 
England by his own act of 1881. 

On the return of the liberals to power 
in 1880 Mundollo onterod tUndelone's go- 
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fgmment, and ma appropriately appointed 
'3 iiay) vice-president of the committee of 
council for education, and sworn of the 
privy council. His administration as vice- 
presxdent was chiefly marked hy the code of 
1882. Up to that time the government grant 
had been assessed almost entirely on the re- 
sults of individual examination in certain ele- 
mentary subjects. Hence the attention of 
teachers and inspectors had in too many 
oases been directed rather to the number of 
children who had been prepared to ‘pass’ 
the examination than to the skilled methods, 
the discipline, and general intelligence which 
should characterise the school os a whole, 
tfundella’s code sought to correct this ten- 
deacy in three woys : 1. By the recognition 
for the first time in the infant schools of the 
manual employments and orgranised play 
devised byFrBbel. S. By the introduction 
of a ‘merit grant’ designed to reward other 
forms of excellence than those which could 
be tabulated in an examination schedule, 
and to encourage the inventiveness and in- 
dependent efforts of good teachers. S. By 
giving greater scope and variety to the hst 
of optional or ‘ specific ’ subjects for use in 
the higher classes. In these and other ways 
the code of 1889 made a substantial advance 
towards many of the most beneficial educa- 
tional reforms of later years. An important 
step was taken at the same time in the re- 
organisation of the inspectorate hy establish- 
ing a system of annual conferences to be 
held by^the chief inspectors in their several 
districts. 

The development of the South Heneinrtou 
(aflerwards the Victoria and Albert) Mu- 
seum was also a most congenial subject of 
Mundella's ollicial work. Outside his office 
various labours in connection with societies 
and institutions for technical instruction, 
for the higher education of women, for the 
training of Bchoolmastere, for teaching the 
blind and the deaf and dumb, for Sunday 
schooling, and latterly in raising and admini- 
stering mads for giving poor school-children 
meals, occupied most of his time. 

Mundella left office with Gladstone’s go- 
vernment in June 1886. On 8 Fob. 1886, 
when Gladstone again retiumed to power, he 
become president of the hoard of trade, and 
was admitted to the cabinet. He adopted 
Gladstone’s home-rule views, and held his 
post until the defeat of the government in 
the following July. The chief mark he left 
on the board of trade was hy virtue of his 
creation of the labour department. This 
Mundella started in 1886, when he appointed 
Mr. Buruett, secretary of the Amolgamatsd 
Engineers’ T^ade Society, as labour oorre- | 


spondent. The department was developed 
by the next administration. After the gene- 
ru election in July 1892 Mundella became 
once more president of the board of trade, 
with a seat in the cabinet. He then further 
strengthened the labour depaitment,and be- 
gan making its information more widely 
useful by &e publication of the ‘Labour 
Gazette.’ A most characteristic act of his 
administration in the same office was the ap- 
pointment of two railway servants as inspec- 
tors of accidents on railways. At the same 
time he was able to render another signal 
service to industrial peace. The settlement 
of the great coal _ strike of 1893 hy Lord 
Bosebery as oonciliator took place under 
Mundella’s administration at the board of 
trade. He attached much importance to 
making such intervention in indnstrial dis- 
putes one of the regular and authorised func- 
tions of the hoard, and had already m 1892 
introduced a bill for this purpose. There 
was then no time to pass it, hut he continued 
to press the matter, and the subsequent pass- 
ing of substantially the same measure by Mr, 
Eitcdiie, his successor in the hoard of trade 
on the return to office of the unionists in 
1695, was one of the public events which 
interested him most in the closing years of 
his life. 

It was in 189^-5 thatj as chairman of 
the departmental committee on poor-law 
schools, Mundella directly rendered his last 
most important public service. In this com- 
mittee his power of diligent and thorough 
investigation, his fine enthusiasm, and his 
deep sympathy with the claims and the 
best aspirations of the poor were conspicu- 
ously displaced, and the report of his com- 
mittee convmced the puhlio of the need of 
reforms which have since been effected. In 
particular the report demonstrated the evil 
of herding pauper children together in insti- 
tutione cut off from the rest of the world. I 

Meanwhile, in 189d, Mundella had retired' 
from the government under painful circum- 
stances. Ho had been a director of the Now. 
Zealand Loan Company from 1870 to 1892, 
when be resigned this position upon again 
taking office. Among hie colleagues in the 
directorate of the company were Sir Jomes 
Fergusson, at one time poctmaster-general, 
the late Sir George Bussell, and Sir John 
Gorst, now vice-president of the council. 
The company, once very prosperous, went 
into liquidation in 1893, and in. the follow- 
ing year a public inquiry was held as to its 
affairs. Fe^g that Ids previous position of 
director might cast doubt ou the impartiality 
of his department, Mundella at an early 
stage of these proceedings offered his lesig- 
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nation of the prosidenoy of the board of 
trade. The prime minister (Lord Rosebery) 
roqiioslod him to withdraw it, but later on 
he insisted upon it, and his resignation took 
effect on 12 May 1894 He gavo his reasons 
for it in the House of Commons on the 24th. 
As for the bearing of these proceedings upon 
his character, the opinion of a stout political 
opponent intimately acquainted with tho facts 
can here be given. In a letter, not at the 
time intended for publication, Lord .Tames of 
Iloreford (1 hen Sir Henry J ames) wrote : ‘ It 
seems strange to me that, after having had 
an intimate acquaintance with Mundella for 
nearly thirty years, I should now be writing 
in regard to liim a letter which may be re- 
garded as of an exculpatory eharaotar._ I 
say it is strange, because during all our inti- 
macy T have had full reason to know by 
what a high standard of rectitude his con- 
duct has been controlled. My object, how- 
ever, in writing to you is to say tiint I have 
had an opportunity of obtaining some insight 
into the affairs of the New Zealand Loan 
Company and Mr. Mundolla’s connection 
herewith. I can discover nothing in all 
those proccoclings, so far as 1 know them, 
which ouglit to disentitle Mr. Mundella to 
tho confldonoe of any man.’ 

Nevertheless a suffering, poignant in pro- 
portion to his keen sense of honour, shook the 
health of his robust frame. In the succeeding 
general election of 1896, which proved so 
disastrous to his party, his constituents re- 
turned him unopposed, and his former col- 
leagues invited mm to take his place again 
upon the il'ont opposition bench. Ilis energy 
in and out of paimament returned j in par- 
ticular he took a prominent part in debate 
on the education bills of 180G and 1807. 
But on tho night of 18 June 1807 he was 
struck with paralysis, and he died on 21 July 
at his house, 16 Elvaston Place, Quean's Gate. 
A memorial sorvico was held at Mt. Mar- 
''garet’s on the 26tb, and he was buried at 
Nottingham on the 27th, 

His life was one of unresting public acti- 
vity, ohnraotorisod throughout by a certain 
eager and warm-hearted combativenoss, but 
characterised too by a modest estimate of 
the range of his own capacities, and by un- 
selfish desire that good work should be done, 
whether he or another got the praise, b'ew 
strenuous partisans have counted in their 
circle of friends so many of their foremost 
opponents. To thoso friends ho left the re- 
collection of a man full of Are and fight; 
shrewd, but none the less simple-minded and 
tender of heart. In parliament he seldom 
spoke except to put the house in possession 
of bis own experience. Voice, manner, pre- 


sence, temperament, and intensa 
convictionionthim oratorical rTsourSsS 
he use^ith powerful effect in 
mgs. _ His relation to Gladstone SS 
enduring trust and personal loyalty HiVisr 
tory IS in part aergedinthat of 
cause of wlioh he wasaohampionj bwhe k 
to be remembered as one of the two ortW 
who established the British state system d 
populor education, and os a great knd sn" 
cessful labourer for mdustriafpenoe 

The bust of Mundella, by Boehm, mss&l 
to his daughter, Mrs. Roby Thorpe, K 
House, Lichfield j an oil painting by Cora 
18 in the mayor’s parlour, Sheffield: and a 
rephea in the possession of his daughter lliw 
Mundella, ISkvaston Place, 
sented by'oonstitupnts independent of part-.’ 

jTrivale information; Hansard’s Debates' 
Eevne doa Denx Mondes, 1808 ; pampUet bio^ 
gi-aphy published by the Shoffleld Independent 
Company in 1897 .] 

MUNK, WILLIAM (1816-1898), phy- 
aician, oldest son of William Munk, anmin- 
mongor, and kis wife Jane Kenword, was 
born on 24 Sept. 1816 at Battle, Sussex, and 
after education at University College, Lou- 
don, graduated M.D. ot Leyden in 1887, He 
began practice in London in September 1887, 
and in 18-14 he became a lioentiate of the 
Royal Oollogo of Physicions of London, and 
in 1864 a follow. In 1867 he was elected the 
TIarvoian librarian of the college, and held 
nffico till his death. In that year he pub- 
lished ‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
J, A. Paris, M.D,' [see Pajeus, Jonx Ateiok], 
and in 1861 ' Tho RoU of theRoyal College of 
Physicians of London,’ in two volumes, i. 
second edition of this work appeared in 1878 
in three volumes, and it is the best general 
work of reference on tke physicians of 
land. It is exact in its references to the 
manuBorixit records of the OoUege of Phy- 
sicians, and contains much information inm 
other sources, the origin of which is not 
always indicated, but which is generally 
valuable. Its bibliography is impsrfect and 
does not show any profound acquaintance 
with the contents of English medical books, 
yet almost every subsequent writer on mb- 
jects rdoting to the history of physicians 
owes something to Dr. Munk. In 1881 he 
edited ‘The Gold-headed Oane' of Dr. 
Williom MaoMiohoel[q.v.], and in 1887 pub- 
lished ‘ Euthanasia, or Medical Treatment in 
aid of on Easy Natural Death,’ and in 1895 
‘ The Life of Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D. 


dred gumeas in consideration of this work. 
He also publialiod some * Notes Harteianss 
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in tlie ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital lleports ' 
(vol. xsii.) ; and in 1886 ' Marvoifia/ a 
Lne'alogieal account of the Maiwoods, a 
pevonshira family ; and wrote several essays 
on medical subjects in the ‘ Lancet.’ Ho 
vras elected physician to the SmalI]iox Hos- 
pital in February 1863, and held olllca there 
ter forty years. When Prince Arthur (after- 
wards duke of Connaught) had smallpox at 
Greenwich in October 1807 he was called in 
eensaltation. He long resided at 40 Fins- 
tuiy Square, London, enjoyed a considerable 
practice, and there died on 20 Dec. 1896. 
He was of short stature. His portrait, by 
the Hon. John Collier, hangs in the dining- 
room of the Eoyal College of Physicians, to 
which, in the last year of his life, it was pre- 
sented bythe fellows in memory of the great 
service which he had rendered to the college 
by the publication of the ‘ Eoll.’ lie became 
a Boman catholic in 1842, and from 1867 
to 1866 was the medical adviser of Cardinal 
'Wiseman. He had much information, and 
readily imparted it in aid of the studies of 
others. Ha admired the CoUege of Physi- 
cians, hut lata iu life was inclined to tlunk 
that in it, and iu the world at large, past 
tiines were the best. He was for many 
years on active member of the committee of 
the London Library. He mairied, 80 April 
1819, Emma, eighteenth child of John Luke 
of Exeter, and left two sons and three 
daughtere. 

(Xancet, 1898, vol. ii. ; BritishKedical Journal, 
1898, vol. ii.; 'Works; personol knowledge ; pi- 
rate information.] N. M. 

MUEPHY, DENIS (1888-1896), his- 
torical -writer, was horn at Newmarket oo. 
Cork, in 1833, Having; been trained in va- 
rious jesuit colleges of England, Germany, 
and Spain, he was admitted to the Society 
of Jesus as a novitiate in his sixteenth year. 
He became an active and devoted missionary 
priest, but soon began to devote his chief 
attention to teaching and historical lesearch. 
He was pofessor of nisto^ nod literature at 
the jesuit colleges of Olongowes Wood, 
Limerick, and finally at University College, 
Dublin. His best known work, published 
at Dublin in 1883, was * Cromwell in Ire- 
land,’ on excellent account of the suppieseion 
of the catholic rebellion of 1648-9, which 
gives evidence of great research, and is desti- 
tute of eectarian prejudice. The text is 
accompanied with good maps, plans, and 
iUustiations. A new edition appeared in 
1886. Another ic^oitant historical work 
was his edition of (JOlery’s ' Life of Hugh 
Bee O'Donnell,’ 1898, 4to^ which he was the 
first to render into Enghsh, The parallel 


bilingual text is preceded by on histori- 
cal introduction, Murphy also published 
‘ The Annals of Clonmacnoise’ (1896) and 
a ' History of Holy Cross Abbey.' He edited 
for many years the ‘ KUdare Arcbtaological 
Journal,’ to which he contributed some va- 
luablepapei's, and was connected witheimilar 
publications in Cork, -Waterford, and Belfast. 
His Inst published work was ‘A School 
History of Ireland ’ (in T. A. Findlay’s School 
and College Series), issued in 1894, whidi 
is remarkable for containing a eulogy of 
Charles Stewart Parnell. Just before his 
death he was at work upon ' The Martyrs of 
Ireland,’ an account of Boman catholics who 
had been put to death since the time of 
Henry "Vni, a compilation suggested to him 
by the Irish bishop. Murphy received the 
honorary degpree of LL.D. from the royal uni- 
versity of Ireland in recognition of his histori- 
cal writings. He was vice-president of the 
Eoyal Iim Academy and a member of tlie 
council of the Boyol Society of Antiquaries 
in Ireland. He was found dead in his bed, 
on the morning of 18 May 1896, in his rooms 
at University College, St. Stephen’s Green, 
Dnhlin, nnd wnshuriedin Glasnevin cemetery 
on 20 May. 

[The Irish Oatholic, 28 May 1896; Tablet, 
23 May 1896; Times, 26 May; Brit.Mns. Cat,; 
Allibone’s Biot. Engl. Lit. (Suppi.)] 

0. Xu 0. N, 

MUBEAY, SiB OHABLES AUGUS- 
TUS (1806-1806), diplomatist and author, 
second son of George Murray, fifth earl of 
Dunmore (1762-1886), and Lady Susan 
Hamilton, daughter of Archibald, ninth 
duke of Ilamifton, was bom on 22 Nov. 
1806. He was educated at Eton aud Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he matriculated on 
21 May 1824, and graduated B.A, oud was 
elected to a fellowship of All Souls’ iu 1827 ; 
heprocoededM.A, inl832. While on rmdei- 
graduate Murray had John Henry (after- 
wards cardinal) Newman [g. v.] as his tutor. 

‘ He never inspired me,’ wrote Murray, ‘ or 
my feUow-undergraduates with any interest, 
much less respect ; on the contrary, we dis- 
liked, or rather distrusted, him. He walked 
with his head bent, abstracted, but every now 
and then looking out of the corners of his eyes 
quickly, as though suspicious. He had no 
iMuenoe then ; it was only when he became 
vicar of St. Mary’s that the long dormant 
power asserted itself, and hie sermons at- 
tracted hundreds.’ 

Murry’s chief nudergiaduate friend was 
Sidney Herbert (afterwards Barou Herbert 
of Lea) [q. v.], but it was in company with 
Lord Edwacd Thynne, son of the second 
MfU'quis of Bath, that Miumy, who was a 
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great athlete, performed hie most famous 
foat of ondurance. Having been ‘gated’ 
for some minor ofibuce, Murray made a bet 
that he would ride to London, sixty milos, 
and booh in one day. Leaving Oxford 
shortly after 8 A.M. he ond Thynne rode to 
London, changed their olothos, monnted two 
hacks and rode in the parh, dined at a club, 
saw the first act of a play, and were back 
at the gate of Oriol three minutes befom 
midnight. They had relays of horses at 
Honley and Maidenhead. 

After tolling his degree, Murray was ad- 
mitted student of Lincoln’s Inn in 1827 and 
read for the barwithKassauSenior [q.v.] His 
mother’s house was a favourite rendezvous 
of literary and political choraoters, and 
Murray, on exceedingly handsome and agree- 
able young man, with a strong taste for 
general literature, and an excellent classical 
scholar, formed many friendships with men 
distinguished in both fields. Ho became a 
frequent guest at Samuel Bogors’s break- 
fast table, and has left abundant notes of 
scenes and incidents which he witnessed 
there. When travelling in Germany in 
1880 he fermod the acquaintance of Goethe, 
then minister of the grand duchy of Wei- 
mar. 

In 1884 ho sailed for America in a ship 
of 630 tone, which, encountering a series of 
gales, followed by a balUing calm, took 
fourteen weeks and two days to accomplish 
a voyage which a modern ocean liner would 
do in about six days. In the following 
year Murroy joined a tribe of wondering 
Pawnees, and his sojourn of throe montlm 
in the wilderness, involving a number of 
exciting adventures and narrow escapes, 
was afterwards described in his ‘ Travels in 
North America’ (London, 1839), which 
passed through three editions. This work 
retains considerable interest at this day, 
containing minute and graphic pictures of 
people and scones which have since under- 
gone such rapid and sweeping ohango. Dur- 
ing his stay in America, Murray became 
enamoured of Eliso, daughter of James 
Wadsworth, a wealthy gentdoman livinpf 
near Niagara, who disapproved of thou 
betrothal, and forbade all intercourse be- 
tween the lovers. Fourteen years later, in 
1840, Mr. Wadsworth died, and Murray 
married his daughter in 1860. The only 
intercourse which had passed between them 
in the interval was through the indirect 
means of a novel written by Murray, * The 
Prairie Bird ’ (1844), in whioh he managed 
to convoy tho assurance of bis unalterable 
eonsloncy. 

In 1838 Murray was appointed grooin-in- 


waiting at the court of QueeTyki^^TTr 
a few months later, master of tlio v 
hold, an office which he held 
when he entered the diplomatic ssrvii. ’ 
eooretaiy of legation at S aples. In isifi f 
became consnl-graersl in Egypt during 
viceroyalty of the famous Ij ohammadMf 
where he remained till 1863, when he 
appointed to Berne as mimstei- to the 
confederation. His wife died in 1861 
giving birth to a son, Ohnrles James MP 
fm‘ Ooventry from 1896 to 1906. Miliiert 
official connection with Egypt wasiendered 
notable to tho Biitiah public by hisanceess in 
securing, in 1849, for the Zoologieal Soaeb 
the first hippopotamus that ever came to 
England. The animal was safely lodged m 
tho gardens in May 1860, and lived there 
till its death in 1878. 

In 1864 Lord Clarendon seleeted Mmmy 
to proceed ns envoy and ministsr plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Persia, which turned 
out an unfortunate mission for him. The 
8ha,h was entirely under control of his grand 
vizier, Sadr Azim, on unscrupulous intriguer 
who, suspecting Murray of mteifersnceW 
his ascendency, made odious charges against 
tho British envoy, and rendered necessary 
Murray’s withdrawal from Tehran to 
dad. In 1866 an ultimatum was despatched 
to the shah’s government demanding the 
recall of Persian troops from Herat and an 
apology for ‘ the offensive imputations upon 
the honour of her majesty’s minister.’ fio 
notice having been vouchsafed to this mis- 
sive, war was declared by Great Britain on 
1 Nov. 1866 ; Bushire was bombarded on 
17 Dec., and surrendered to General Stalker. 
General Outrom having defeated the Persian 
army near ICoosbah on 8 Feb. 1837, and 
again at Mohammerah on 24 March, peace 
was concluded at Bagdad on 2 May. Blame 
for the hostilities was most unjustly imputed 
to Murray in parliament and in the ‘Times,’ 
but Lord Olarondon and Lord Palmerston 
vigorously defended him in the two bouses, 
and after the peace he resumed bis duties at 
tho Poraian court. Murray lumsdf attri- 
buted the disfavour he incurred from the 
shah’s government to a novel policy initiated 
by tho British cabinet, under which the 
custom of giving presents, on immemorial 

E art of oriental diplomacy, was strictly jwo- 
ibitod, and the queen’s representative had 
to go empty-handed before the shah and tim 
sadr, while tho French and Bussian mini- 
sters came with their hands full of gifts. 

In 1869 the Persian mission was trans- 
ferred to the India office, and Murray, pte- 
ferring to servo under the foreign office, was 
appointed minister at the court of Saxony. 
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On 1 Nov. 1863 lie married the Hon. 
EdUhe Pitzpotrick, daughter of the flrat 
Enron Castletown, and in 1866 received the 
^of K.C.B., having been a companion of 
thn Bath since 1848, and was appointed 
canister at Copenhagen. The climate of 
p^ .-T.'nTV proving too severe for Lady 
Jlurxay, Sir Charles applied for and obtained 
the British legation at Lisbon, which he 
iept till his final retirement from the ser- 
vice in 1874. He was sworn of the privy 
Connell on 13 Hay 1876. 

Murray's remaining years were spent in 
cultivated leisure. A charming manner, an 
jjnmense and varied store of reminiscences, 
united to a handsome and striking appear- 
ance, rendered him a very well-known figure 
in society; but the associates he lilted best 
Tvera literary men, with whom ha main- 
toined constant intercourse, personal and 
epistolary. An excellont linguist, he devoted 
much study to oriental languages and philo- 
logy, upon which, and upon theology, he 
len a quantity of notes and fragmentary 
treatises. 

Sir Charles Murray resided during his 
later years at the Granuc, Old Windsor, 
spending the winter months in the south of 
Lrance. He died in Paris on 8 June 1895. 
There is a portrait of Murrw hy 'Willis 
Maddox at the Grange, Old 'Windsor. His 
intellectual gifts and singular versatility were 
each as might have raised him to greater 
eminence than he attained ; no doubt they 
would have done so had less affluent circum- 
stances compelled him to concentrate his 
energy upon a single object. 

He published the following works : 
1, ‘Travels in North America,’ 2 vols. 
1889 ; 2nded. 1843 ; Srd ed. 1864, 2. ‘ The 
Frahie Bird,’ 1844, and many suhsequeut 
editions, 3. ‘Hassau; or, the Child of the 
Pyramid,’ 1857. 4. ‘ Nour-ed-dyn; or, the 
Light of the Faith,’ 1883. 6, 'A Short Memoir 
of Mohammed All,’ 1898 (posthumous). 

[Sir Oharlos Murray’s MSS.; private infor- 
natiou ; Life by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 1898.1 

H.E.M. 

MYERS, FREDEEIO 'WILLIAM 
HENRY (1843-1901), poet and essayist, 
was bom on 6 Feb. 1843 at Keswick in 
Cumberland. His father was the Rev. 
Frederic Myers [q. v.], perpetual curate of 
St. John’s, Keswidc, and his mother was 
Susan Harriet, youngest daughter of John 
Marshall of HaHsteads (a beautifully 
situated house on the left bank of Ulles- 
water), who was M.P. in 1832 for the un- 
divided county of Yorkshire. Mrs. Myers 
was her husband’s second wife, married in 


1842 ; and Frederic was the eldest of their 
ttoee eons. 'When he was seven years old 
his father’s health failed; and on the death 
of the latter in 1861 the family moved to 
Blackheath, where the eldest boy for three 
years attended a preparatory day school, 
under the Rev. R. CowW Ponies, a well- 
known teacher. In 1866 Mrs. Myers took a 
house at Cheltenham; and in August of the 
same year Frederio, aged IS, was entered at 
Cheltenham College, tneuinthe fifteenth year 
of its existence, under its second principal, 
the Plov.^ W. Dobson. His taste for poetry 
was unmistakable from the first. He has him- 
self recorded the delight which the study of 
Homer, iEsohylus, and Lucretius brought 
him from the age of fourteen to sixteen, and 
the ‘intoxieatmgjoy’ which attended the 
discovery of Sapphou fragments in an old 
school book at the age of seventeen. His 
enthusiasm for Pindar, which also dates 
from his schooldays, is well remembered hy 
his college _ friends in their eager under- 
graduate discussions ; and it may well be 
doubted if there ever lived another English 
boy who had learned for his pleasure the 
whole ofVergil by heart before he had passed 
the school age. 

His great ability and particularly his 
poetic powers were recognised at once by 
schoolfellows and teachers alike. He had a 
very distinguished career at Cheltenham 
College ; he won the senior classical scholar- 
ship in his first year ; in 1868, besides gain- 
ing the prize for Latin lyrics, he sent in two 
English poems, in different metres, which 
were both successful ; in 1869 he entered for 
the national ' Robert Bums Oeutenory ' com- 
petition with a poem which was placed 
second in the jmfaes’ award. In October 
1869 he left the school, and passed a year oP 
private study, part of the time with Mr. 
Dobson, who had in the summer resigned 
the head-mastership. But though Myeirs hod 
left, he was qualified to compete again for 
the college prize for English verse, which he 
won in 1860 with a remarkable poem on the 
‘ Death of Socrates.’ In the same year he 
was elected the first minor scholar of Trinity 
OoUege, Cambridge, and went into residence 
in October. At the university few men 
have won more honours. The record is as 
follows : a college scholarship and dedama* 
lion prize; two university soholarsliips (the 
Bell and the Orave^ ; no leas than six uni- 
versity prizes (the English poem twice, the 
Latin poem, the Latin essay three times) ; 
second dassio in the siting of 1861 ; sewnd 
in the first does of the Moral Sciences Tripos 
in December of the same year, and fellow of 
Trinity in 1866. 
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Immediately after graduatiM in 1804, lie 
took a four months’ tour on the continent, 
visiting Italy, Greece, Smyrna and the 
islands, and Constantinople ; and in tlio noict 
summer ho spent a largo portion of tho long 
vocation in Canada and tho United Stales. 
In the courfe of this visit he swam floro.a<i 
the river below the TS^iagara Falla, being, it 
is believed, the first Englishman to perlorm 
this dangerous feat. In the October term of 
1865 he was appointed classical lecturer in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and held tho 
office for four years ; but his bent was not for 
teaching, and he resigned the lectureship in 
1809, Two years later ho nocepted a tempo- 
rary appointment under the education dopart- 
ment, and in 1873 he was placed on the per- 
manent St air of school inspectors, a post which 
he held until within a few weeks or his death. 

lie was married on 13 March 1880, by 
Dean Stanley (an old friend of his father’s), 
in Henry Vll’s oliapol, Westrainstor Abbey, 
to Evoloen, youngest daughter of Charles 
Tennant of Oado.vton Lodgo, Neath, In 

1881 ha and his wife look np tlioir abode in 
Cambridge, which was their home from that 
time forward. 

Apart from his official duties and the 
circle of his family and friends, tho chief inte- 
rests of a life that was oittwordly unovontfui 
wore cent, rodround two things — first, hisUto- 
rnry workj and, socondly, the systematic 
iiivosligalion into mesmerism, clairvoyance, | 
automatism, and other abnormal phunnmona, 
real or alleged. 

His work in poetry was intermittent, and 
was practically confined, as far as tho ’pub- 
lished pieces are conceruod, to tho llltoen 
years between 1807 and 1883. Many of 
those poems appeared first in rangnzinos, and 
wore afterwards collected and reissued with 
additions. The first to appear was tlie poem 
entitled ‘St, Paul’ (London, 1807, Hvo). 
Tliis was composed for the Soatonian prize, 
an English verse eompetition at Cambridge, 
confined to gradnales; but it failed to ob- 
tain tho x>vizo, possibly because it did not 
eonfortn to the traditional requirements, 
though of all Myers’s poems it is perhaps 
tho most widely known. In 1870 appeared 
a small volume of collect od piocos, which 
in a few years was exhausted, and which 
tho autlior never reprinted as a whole. But 
he continued to write occasional pieces, 
which wore published in magazines : and in 

1882 a new collection was issued, which was 
entitled, from tho latest written and most 
important poem, ‘ Tho Renewal of YouUi.’ 
This poom, oontaining many passages of 
striking beauty, was a sort of palinode 
to * The Passing of Youth,’ writlon 
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from nnother_ point of vie^Tdii^^rTr 
earlier, and included in the 1889 
There wore also a few noGins i ’ 
1870conectiou, as well as\a“oum: 
pieces written m the intervening tweL 
years This hook and ‘ St. Paul,’ 

lished separately, represent for the puhli Z 

author a work in poetry. Thathelasedfot 
tho remaining eighteen yoara of hia lifc in 
seek expression for his thoughts sndfeelin-, 
in vorse, except on the rarest oeeasion' 
could not he ascribed by any one who kneiv 
him either to a loss of interest or to tfe 
least decay of power. The true reason wa» 
no doubt the growing absorption of hi? 
leisure, during the last twenty years of Ms 
life, in the work of psychical research, 

Ilia poetic work was known at fet to 
comparatively few, but of late years has 
had a steadily increasing public ; and tha 
compressed force, the ardent feeling, tk 
vivid and flnislied expression, and, above 
all, tho combined imaginativeness and sin- 
cerity ofliis best work (particularly hia latest 
poem, ‘ The Renewal of Youth could leave 
few qualified renders in doubt of the genuine- 


iiPRs of his poetic gift. 

Ilis prose papers were written at various 
times previous to 1883, when they were col- 
lected m two volumes, with the title ‘ Essays, 
Olossical and Modern,’ which have been 
twice roprintud, in 1888 and 1897. They 
foil naturally into two miips, according as 
they aro concerned with poet^ (as in the 
essays on Virgil, Rossetti, Victor Hugo, 
and Tvunch), or touch on the questions of 
religious thought, or on the psycholoKioal, 
moral, and spiritual subjects and problenis 
which tended more and more to occupy his 
mind. Tho latter emerge in, or underlie, the 
X>apin'Bon Mazziiii, Renan, and George Eliot, 
on Marcus Aurelius, and on Greek Oracles, 
Of tho first p'oup the most remarkable is un- 
douhtodly the paper (which first appeared in 
1870 in tho ‘Fortnightly Re view') on Virgil, 
tho poot who above all others liad been the 
object of his reverence and enthusiasm fiom 
onrly boyhood, ond whom ho later describes 
as ‘ one of tho supports of hia life,’ 

Myers's monogrnpli on Wordsworth vro 
puhlisUed in 1881 in the series of ‘ English 
Mon of Letters j’ and after all that men of 
gonins have written about Wordsworth, 
from Ruskiu ond Matthew Arnold down- 
wards, there ore not a few readers who owe 
a spooial debt to the penetrating and illumi- 
nating criticism of this little volume. Mr. 
John Morley justly desorihes Myers’s work 
ns ‘ distingiiisned as much by insight as by 
admirable literary grace and power.’ file 
same insight and will appear in the brief 
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fljsav on Shelley contributed in 1880 to 
Ward’s ‘ English Poets,' -where Myers adopts 
the happy device of stating the case against 
Shelley of the average intelligent but un- 
hnaginative critic. Myers's defence is all 
the more effective, because he so well under- 
. atands the feelings of the assailants. In the 
1 same year in which Myers’s ‘Essays’ first 
appeared (1883) he issued a new edition of 
' ha father's booh, ‘ Catholic Thoughts,’ with 
, a preface by himself. 

While residing as lecturer in Trinity Col- 
1 lege be was brought into close relations 
with Professor Heni^ Sidgtvick [q. v. Suppl.], 
who became one of his most valued friends. 
It was largely due to their friendship that 
Myers was led to take a great interest in 
the higher education of -women, of which, 
from 1870 onwards, 8idgwick was an active 
promoter. About the same time, or even 
earlier, Myers had begun to give much at- 
tention to the phenomena of mesmerism and 
spiritualism, and ha speaks (1871) of ‘the 
” sympathetic and cautious guidance’ which 
his friend was able to give him in such 
matters. The poem called ‘The Implicit 
Promise of Immortality’ (1870) suggests 
I that another reason, strongly drawing him 
‘ to such studies, was a deep modification of 
j his early religious beliefs. To the ‘ intensely 

1 personal emotion’ which underlay (as he 
t records) the early poems of ‘St. I’aul’ and 
‘John the Baptist’ (1867-8) had succeeded 
for the time ‘ disillusion caused hy wider 
knowledge;’ and for fresh light, it would 
seem, he began to look to the scientific study 
of imperfectly explored phenomena. How- 
ever this may he, he was one of the small 
band of men who in 1882, after several years 
of inquiry and experiment, founded the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, of which the 
purpose was to collect evidence, and to carry 
on systematic experiments in the obscure 
region of hypnotism, thought transference, 
) clairvoyance, spiritualism, apparition, and 
' other allegod occurrences, in regard to which 

I ' the common attitude has been well described 

as being mainly either a priori disbelief or 
undisceming credulity. The chief workers, 
besides Myers and Professor and Mrs. Sidg- 
wiok.were at first Professors Balfour Stewart 
j and Barrett, Mr. Hodgson, Edmund Gurney 
1 [q. V.], and Mr. E. Podmore. 

! By 1886, when the first considerable result 
of these labours was published in the two 
I large volumes entitled ‘Phantasms of nhe 
( Living,’ the society numbered nearly seven 
hundred members and associates, including 
many distinguished men of science in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, and 
I America, The ‘Phantasms of the Living’ 
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was the joint work of Messrs. Myers, Pod- 
more, and Gurney, the heaviest part of the 
labour being borne by Gurney. The intro- 
duction was contributed by Myers, and he 
there formulates the central theses of the 
book, of which the gist is contained in the 
two claims (1) ‘that telepathy, or the trans- 
ference of thought and feeling from one 
mind to another by other than the recognised 
sense channels, is a proved fact of nature;’ 
and (2) ‘ that phantasms (or impressions) 0 ? 
persons undergoing a crisis, especially death, 
are perceived with a frequency inexplicable 
by chance, and are probably telepathic.’ The 
other considerable work of hfyers in the 
same field, which has already appeared, is 
the long series of papers on the ‘ Subliminal 
Self,’ which are printed in the society’s 
‘ Proceedings.’ This work is briefly described 
hy Professor William James {Essays in Popu- 
lar Philosophy, 1897) as ‘ the first attempt 
to consider the phenomena of hallucination, 
hypnotism, automatism, double personality, 
and mediumsbip, as connected parts of one 
whole subject.’ Of the permanent value of 
this work it is impossible to speak yet with 
confidence ; it must be — it was recognised bj 
himself as being — largely provisional. His 
own labours in this field were continued 
after 1882 with the same devoted strenuous- 
ness. The dellnite study was practically 
completed before his death. The results ap- 
peared in 1603 ill the posthumously published 
book entitled ‘ Human Personality and its 
Survival of Bodily Death ’ (2 vols.) The 
last work published in his lifetime was a 
small collection of essays called ‘ Science and 
a Future Life’ (1893), in which are included 
the two papers ‘ Tennyson as Prophet ’ and 
‘Modern Poets and Cosmic Law.' These 
are the maturest and most eloquent ex- 
pression of his views on poetry, especially in 
relation to the great questions that engrossed 
Ms later years. ‘ Fragments of Prose and 
PoBtry,’editedhyhis widow, appeared in 19l)4-. 

In the Btrikmg essay on ' George Eliot,’ 
written shortly alter her death in December 
1880, he speaks with unreserved admiration 
of the noble and imselflsh spirit in which 
she faced the consequences of her belief that 
death was the end. But he adds; 'There 
were some to whom , . . this resignation 
seemed premature ; some whose impulsion 
to a personal life beyond the grave was so 
preoccupying and dominant, that they could 
not readuy acquiesce in her negations, nor 
range themselves unreservedly as the fellow- 
workers of her brave despair.’ No reader can 
foil to see that be is here speaking of himself. 

His health failed rather suddenly in the 
autumn of 1900, and he went abroad for 
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the winter by niodioal advioo, thnupfli en- 
couraged lo iio]ie that rest would work a 
compli'to ouro. Jlut early in 1001 grave 
symptoms returned, and he died at Rome 
on 17 iTaii, in his llfty-oighlh year. A tablet 
was placed to his memory in the proleatant 
cemetery, where are Tveals's grave and 
Shelley's memorial, and ho was buried be- 
side his father and niollier in Keswick 
churchyard, within sight of his old home. 
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All who knew him a^ee Hmi- i 
a man of rare and hieh i 

original, acute, and thouS 
insight, abundant in ideal^'h^d S^“ 
qnent in expression, a pei’sonalitv"? 
iom bio, ardent, and intense. ' “ 
[Porsounl momones and nviviitB .. 
the Olioltenham Uolloge Eoaister • hU 
Hshed work, and private di&S 
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NAIRNE, Sin CHARLES EDWARD 
(1830-1800), lieutenaiit-geiieral, born on 30 
June 1836, was son of Captain Aluxaiidor 
Nairne, of tho East India Company’s service. 
He was educated at Addisconibe, and was 
commissioned ns second lioiiteniint in the 
Bengal artillery on 7 Due. ibo.'i. Hu bectimo 
liuutuuant on 137 April 1858. lie sorvcd in 
tho Indian mutiny and received the medal, 
and in tho Yiisatkai expedition of 1803. Ho 
was promoted second captain in tho royal 
artillery on 24 March 1806, and major on 
2 Nov. 1872. Prom 1875 to 1880 ho com- 
manded a battery (now L battery of B bri- 
gade) of horse artillery, and served with it 
m the second Afghan war as part of the 
I’esliawar field furue, receiving the modal. 
He hccaiuo regimental lieuteuaut-eolouol 
on 1 May 1880, and in the Egyptian ex|>u- 
ditiou of 1882 he commanded the horse 
artillery at the two actions of Kassassiu and 
at Tel-ol-KoI)ir. He was mentioned in 
despatches {Lontlm Oasefte, 2 Nov. 1882), 
was made O.B. on 18 November, and received 
tbo modal with clasp, the brnmse star, mid 
the Medjidio (3rd class). lie became colonel 
in the army on 1 Alny 1884. lie was colonel 
of tho depot stall' of the horse ortillory from 
1882 to 1886, and commanduut of the seliool 
of gunnery at Shoeburyuusa for the uo.xt 
tw |0 years. On 1 April 1887 ho was ap- 

I iolntod Inspi'ctor-gonoral of artillery m 
India, with tho local rank of brigadier- 
general. lie held this post fur five years, 
and brought about a grout improvement in 
tbe shooting of the field artillery (Uonimis, 
Forty-one Years in India, p. 628). 

He was promoted major-general on 6 Nov. 
1890, and commanded a district in Bengal 
from 28 March 1892 to 4 Sept, 1893, when 
ho was appointed to the chief command in 
Bombay. There it fell to him to carry out 
the reorganisation schemo by which the 
throe presidential armies were to be merged 
in one, and ho did this with tact and ability, 
lie became lioutouaut-geuoral on 17 Nov. 


1806, and was made K.C.B. on e-i t,,- 
1897. Prom 20 March to 4 Nov. ‘of {gT 
bo was aotmg commander-in-chief in Indu 
He lelt that country with a high reputation 
as an administrator, and he had inst been 
appointed president of the ordniice com- 
mu tee when ho died in London on 19 Peb 
1800. Ho was hnriod on tho 22nd at Charl- 
ton comotery with military honours. In 
1800 he married Sophie, daughter of the 
Rev, John DuiirS Addison, vicar of Ple“t 
Dorsot. She survived him. ’ 


[Timos, -I I'ob. 1809; Records of the Royal 
Horse ArtilUry ; Lord Roberts’s Porty-oneyein 
in India, oii, 1898. | E M L 


NAPIER, Sin FRANCIS, ninth Baeos 
NAPijait OK Mueoiustodn in the Scottisb 
peerage, first Bahom ErmcK or Eiihici 
in the peerage of the United Ki ngHom, and 
dovonth (Nova Scotia) boi-onstof Scott of 
Thirlestoue (1810-1898), diplomatist and 
Indian governor, born in 1810 at Thirle- 
stiino in Selkirksliii'o, was the eldest son of 
William John Napier, eighth baron Napier 
of Merchistouii [q. v.] On his father’s death 
on 11 Out. 1831 lie succeeded to the peer^ 
and barouetagu at the age of fifteen. & 
WuS educated partly by private tutors at 
Thirluetuno and at school at Soxe-Meiningen, 
and afterwards at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
which ho entered in 1886, He left Cam- 
bridge without a degree, and passed some 
time at Geneva under the guardianship of the 
llov. Waller Pallei'son, and there acquired a 
command of foreign languages which proved 
to bo most useful to him in after-life, He 
also studied very carefuUv the writings of 
Gibbon, which no doubt helped to mould his 
own stylo. In 1840 he was appointed to the 
diiilomatie service, and after serving as an 
altuchd at Vienna and at Constantinople, 
and Biihseqiiently as secretary of legalioa at 
Naples, and to the embassy at St. Fetersbarg 
and Constantinople, he was sent os envoy to 
the United States of America, whence he was 
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transferred to the Hague. From December 
i-flO to September 1864 he was ambassador 
at St. Petersburg, and from September 1884 
to January 1806 at Berlin. In these various 
diplomatic posts Lord Napier established a 
toll reputation. Many years ago Edward 
] Robert Bulwer Lytton, first earl of Lytton 
rq.r.l told the writer of this article that he 
! Jararded Napier as the only man of genius 
I tjje diplomatic service in his time. When 
t eecretaiy of legation at Naples in 1848 and 
t 1840, he was ohnrgd d’affaires for eighteen 
’ months, including the critical period of the 
t Sicilian insurrection. Uu that occasion the 
; judgment and tact with which ha discharged 
' iis'kttties were highly appreciated by Lord 
Palmerston, then secretary of state for foreign 
atfairs, by whom Napier's talents, as mani- 
' ieoted in the higher diplomatic appoint- 
ments which he subsequently held, were re- 
I aided as justifying an expectation that he 
trould rise to the highest offices in the state. 
Both by Lord Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon 
‘ lus services were much valued. In the 
United States he was considered to have 
been the most acceptable envOT they had up 
to that time received from Great Britain. 
hi ambassador at St. Petersburg he was a 
persona grata to the emperor Alexander 11, 
who witoed to confer upon him the highest 
3 Russian order, that of tit. Andrew, because 
' he considered that Lord Napier had worhed 
for peace between England and Itussia which 
at that time was threatened. This proposal 
having to be abandoned, as no British envoy 
could accept a foreign order, the emperor sat 
' lor his portrait, which he presented to Napier. 

A similar compliment was afterwards paid 
, to him by the Ring of Prussia. 

In January 1866 Napier was appointed 
governor of Madras. This office he held for 
Ax years, having been invited by George 
Uoudas Campbml, eighth duke of Argyll 
[q.v. Suppl.l, then secretary of state for India, 
I to prolong his tenure of the office beyond 

j the usual time. The duties of an Indian 

overnor are very different from those which 
ad previously devolved upon Napier ; but 
his administration fully justided the promise 
of his previous career. He went votv 
thorougUy into all the questions which 
came before him, mastering the facts, and 
lecordinp his views with a fulness and clear- 
ness which left nothing to be desired. A 
‘ few months after tahing charge of the 
government he found himself confronted by 
' a serious famine in Ganjam, the northern 
district of the presidency. He at once re- 
paired to the district and visited the affected 
tracts, stimulating the district officers hyhis 
example, and setting on foot the measures 


which were ueceesary to meet the calamity. 
It is not too much to say that there waa ni> 
branch of the administration to which hi* 
did not devote time and attention. ‘Whether 
it was a question relating to the assessment 
of the land revenue, or the garrison required 
to maintain the peace of the presidency, or 
the strength of the police, or the establish- 
ment of municipal and local government — 
all these matters received from Napier full 
and careful consideration ; but the business 
to which he devoted special attention was 
that connected w'ith the public health. 
Hospitals, dispensaries, and everything re- 
lating to the care of the sick and tbe pre- 
vention of disease were to bun objects ot 
the deepest interust. As secretary to the 
embassy at Constantinople be had made the 
acquaintance aud had acimited the I'riend- 
slup of Miss Plorence Ni^tingale, to whom 
his official position had enabled him to 
render valuable assistance in carrying out 
her work. Throughout his resideuca iii 
India he kept up a correspondence with her 
on subjects connected with tbe public health 
in that country. He also from the first 
took a great and practical interest in de- 
veloping public works, and especially works 
of irrigation. He fully recognised the great 
value of the Irrigation works carried out or 
devised by Sir Arthur Cotton [q. v. Suppl.] 
He vi'ited them all at an early period alter 
assuming the government, and during the six 
years that he remained in India be gave 
steady encouragement to the completion and 
development of the various irrigation systems 
then in operation. It was while Napier 
was governor of Madras that the Pennar 
anicut wos built, and some progress made 
with the distributing canals. During that 
time also the Bushikuliya anicut in Ganjam 
was projected and planned, and tbe great 
work of diverting tne Pei'iyir river in Tm- 
vaucore from its natural channel, leadmg 
down to the western coast, where the water 
was not required, into the river 'Uaigai on 
tbe eastern side of the peninsula, was 
brought by Nopier before the government of 
India end the secretary of state. This re- 
markable work was successfully completed 
a few years ago. 

Very shortly after Napier’s arrival at 
Madras he visited Calcutta and made the 
acquaintance of Sir John Lawrence [see 
LawBUNCB, JoHfr Laibs Maib, first Babob 
LawbbncbI, with whom he established most 
friendly relations, os be afterwards did with 
the Earl of Mayo. Napier from the first 
recognised the respective positions of the 
supreme government of India and of the 
minor governments, and did everything in 
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ius power to diminish the friction and the 
presidential jealousies which are so often 
detrimental to the efUciency of Indian ad- 
ministration. At the same time, when- 
ever he perceived a tendency to override 
the legitimate interests of the presidency en- 
trusted to his charge, he did not fail to re- 
monstrate, It may be truly aflirmod that at 
no period in the lilslory of IBritish India, 
eince the days of Sir Thomas Munro [q.T.], 
were the relations of the government of 
India and of the Madras government more 
satisfactory than they wore during the six 
years in which Napier presided over the 
government of Madras. 

In h'ebruary 1872, in consequence of the 
assassination of the Earl of Mayo [aeo 
Eounicja, Kiohahd Southwell], it devolved 
upon Napier to assume temporarily the ollico 
of governor-general of India. During the 
time, a little short of throe months, that the 
temporary govcrnor-goiicralship lasted, no 
business of very groat importance arose, and 
Napier, on being relieved by Lord North- 
brook, returned to England, Eor his 1 udian 
services ho was created a boron of the United 
Kingdoun with the title of Ettrick flC July 
1872), In the same year he took the chair 
at the meeting of the social science congress 
which was held at Plymouth. The address 
which he delivered on that occasion called 
forth some comment at the time as being 
unduly socialistic ; but several of the mea- 
sures which Nnpior then suggested have been 
since embodied in the county councils and 
parish councils acts. In this address, as in 
many of his utterances, ho evinced the 
greatest sympathy with the condition of the 
poor, both in the rural and in the urban dis- 
tricts. An address delivorcd on 21) April 
1878 at the annual mooting of the Society 
for the Propagation of tlio Qospul was, with 
those of Ounou (afterwards Bishop) Light- 
foot and Bishop Kelly, puhlislicd in tho 
same year under the title ‘ Misaions, their 
Temporal Utililyj Bato of Progress, and 
Spiritual Eoundation.’ In 1874 he delivorod 
an address on education at the social 
science congress held at Glasgow. Whilo 
ho continued to live in London lie aorved for 
some time on tho London school hoard and 
took an active part in its proceedings, lie 
also served as cliairinan of tho dwellings 
committee of tho Charity Organisation So- 
cioty. IIo aubacqucntly took up his resi- 
dence on his estate in Scotland, and in 188S 
he presided over a royal commission which 
was appointed to inquire into the condition 
of tho crofters and cottars in tho highlands 
and islands of Scotland. This was a con- 
genial duty, which gave full scope to his 


sympathy with tho poor. The reDoiT^ 
was drafted by him, was thorough 
haustiye. It was vehemently aWwi®' 
the ‘ Nmotoeiith Ceuturv’ for -Kn, 

1881 by the late Duke 
criticisms were replied to bv 
an oUeotive article in a subsequL^am 
her oi the same review. The report It 

followed hy tlif appointmentof a periaant^ 

commission, which deals with all oueatn^ 
coneurnmg the crofters and cottars. Dn,ll 
the latter years of his life Napier resided 
almost entirely m Scotland, acting as cm 
venor of his county, and interesting himaS 
gonarally in local affairs. He was ex 
tromely popular with people of aU classes on 
and in the neighbourhood of his estate to 

whom ho had endeared himself by his kindh 

and generous nature. He was a T.T.p jt 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Harvard. Ha 
died very suddenly on 19 Dec. 1898 at 
Elovenco, whore he and Lady Napier and 
Ettrick had spent their honeymoon fiitv- 
throe years heloro, and where chey had gone 
to pass the winter. He had matrieil in 
1815, Anne Jane Charlotte, only dangkter 
of liohert Manners Lockwood of Dun-y- 
Graig in Glamorganshire. Lady Napier 
who survived her husband, was appointed a 
member of the imperial order of the crown 
of India shortly after it was constituted. 
Lord Napier loft throe sons, and was suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estate by his eldest 
son, William George. 

Nopier’s career was imdoubtedly a very 
brilliant one up to a certain point. As the 
roprcBontative of Queen Victoria at two of 
tho most important courts in Europe and at 
Washington, he had discharged his important 
funcllons with admirable judgment and tact. 
Ilis government of Madras had been so suc- 
cessful that ho was invited to retain it 


beyond tho usual time. Ilia long official 
oxpoi'ionce and dignified bearing would hare 
seemed to point him out os the moat fittug 
successor to Lord Mayo, whose loss India 
was at that time deploring. He certainly 
had shown himsolf to be possessed of quali- 
fications which few governors-general of 
India had displayed before being appointed 
to that high post. Be was an eloquent 
speaker. His roply to on address which 
was presented to him by the natives of 
Madras on his departure from India ^ 
seldom boon surpassed in felicity of diction 
and pathos. But he was passed over. After 
hie return to England he might have been 
expected to follow with eminent success a 
political career, But he was without the 
pecuniary moans of meeting the expenses 
of parliamentary life, and, although not 
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destitute of amtitLon, he was too prourl to ! 
oresjbis claims. Thus it came about that j 
Lorf Palmerston’s prediction was unfal- 

[•foreign Office List for 1898 ; Phillimort’s 
Lite of Admiral of the Fleet Sir William Parker, 
jjrt., G.C.B., vol. iii. London, 1880); Minutes 
K'orded by Lord Napier when Gorernor of 
Jladras; Address delivered at the Social Science 
Congress, Septeinber 1872 ; Report of Her 
Slmesty's Comraiesioners of Inquiry into the 
Cimdition of the Croiters and Cottars in the 
gigbliinds and lelanda of Scotland, 1881 ; 
jrineteenth Century, November 1681 and 
MsTch 1885 ; Longman's Magazine, February 
1899 • family information and personal knotv- 
ledre' acquired by the writer when closely asso- 
ctaed with Lord Rapier in the govornnieut of 
Jladras.] A. J. A. 

MWMAN, FRANCIS WILLIAM 
(1805-1897), scholar and man of letters, 
third son of John Newman (d. 29 Sept. 
IfiSJ), banker, by his wife Jemima (of. 17 May 
1830), youngest child of Henry Fourdrinier, 
and sister of Henry Fourdrinier [q- v.], was 
in London on 27 June 1805, His 
father, of Dutch doscent, was ‘ an admirer 
of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson,’ 
and ‘lied learned his morality more from 
Shokspeare than from the 'Bible;’ his 
mother, of Huguenot extraction, has been 
incorrectly described as a Calvinist (F. W, 
Newman, Contributions, 1891, p. 02). lie 
followed his brothers to the large private 
school of the Rev. George Nicholas, D.O.L., 
at Ealing ; in 1821 he was ‘ ca]^taln ’ of the 
school, and in the autumn of that year, 
having been confirmed by William Howley 
[q. v.T, then bishop of London, whom he 
thought ' a made-up man,’ he went to Ox- 
ford. lie lodged with his brother, John 
Henry Newman [q. -lO, the future cardinal, 
diet at Seale’s cofiee-houae, then from 
Easter 1822 at Palmer’s in hlerton Lane, 
with Joseph Blanco White [q. v.], who 
joined them at breakfast and tea. On 
20 Nov. 1822 he matriculated from Wor- 
cester College. Going into residence in 1824, 
he found an ‘engraving of the Virgin’ on 
the wall of his room, and, directing its re- 
moval, learned that it had come by his 
bother's order. He notes this os the point 
at which he began definitely to ‘ resist ’ his 
brother’s influence. In 1826 he took his 
B.A., with a double first in classics and in 
mathematics, and was elected fellow of 
Balliol, On his taking the degree, the whole 
assembly rose to welcome him, an honour 
paid previously only to Sir Robert Peel on 
taking his double first, His brother’s verses 
on his twenty-first birthday (1820) show that 


ha expected him to take orders (‘ shortly thou 
Must buckle on the sword ’). From 1826 he 
saw no foothold for a doctrine of the futura 
life apart from revelation. He was in Dublin 
(1827-8) as tutor in the household of ‘ an 
Irish peer.’ Here he met John Nelson 
Darby [q. v.], and attended nonconformist 
worship for the first time. Returning to 
Oxford in the autumn of IS28, he aided in 
looking after thopoor at Littlemore. Pusev’s 
first books, on German theology (1828- 
1830), _ ‘ delighted ' him by their mixture 
of pietism and rationalism. 

Ill 1830 he resigned his fellowship, being 
unable to take his M.A. through unwil- 
lingness to subscribe the articles. Through 
Darby ho had become acquainted with An- 
thony Norris Groves [q. v.], whom he fol- 
lowed (September 1880) on a mission to 
IJttgdad with John Vesey Parnell [see under 
Parneli, Hdnrt Brooke, first Baron 
Gonoleton] and Edward Cronin ; his • Per- 
sonal Narrative’ (1S5C, Ifimo) eonnists ot 
letters (23 Sept. 1830 to 14 April 18.03) re- 
vised ‘ to suit the writer’s miiturer taste.’ 
At Aleppo he fell in with a Mohammedan 
carpenter, and was impressotl by his calm 
retort that God, in giving to the English 
great gilts, had withheld ue knowledge of 
the true religion. 

Leaving the East in order to obtain more 
volunteers for missionary enterprise, New- 
man reached England again in 1833, about 
the time of his brother’s return from Italy, 
and was recsived ‘ kindly, if stillly ; ’ he had 
communicated with baptists, and was zea- 
lous for intercommunion of all protestants. 
His non-accejitance of an ‘ evangelical for- 
mula ’ estranged him from Darby. He be- 
came classical tutor il8^) m the Bristol 
Collage (an uusectarion institution, exist- 
ing from 1880 to 1841), and was baptised 
(7 July 1830) in Broadmead chapel (though 
he was against making adult baptism a 
term of communion) and married. At 
Bristol he lectured also on logic ; the ‘ Lec- 
tures ’ were published (Oxford, 1888, 8vo).' 
In October 1640 ho became professor ot 
classical literature in Manchester New Col- 
lege (now Manchester College, Oxford), 
removed in that year from York to Man- 
chester. Flis opening address was pub- 
lished ill ‘ Introductoiy Lectures, Manchester 
New College’ (1841, 8vo). He published 
an abridged translation of Hubert’s ‘ Eng- 
lish Universities ’ (1843, 8vo). His ‘ Catho- 
lic Union’ (1844, 12mo; 2nd edit. 1864, 
12mo) was a plea for a 'church of the 
future’ on an ethical basis, leaving theo- 
logical questions open. In 1846 lie was 
appointed to the chair of Latin in UniTe]> 
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sity Oollege, London, He furtlier accepted, 
in February 1848, the prinoipalship of Uni- 
versity Hall (nn institution iounded by Uni- 
tarians in Gordon Square), and delivered 
(20 July) an address on occasion of the 
laying the foundation stone, but resigned 
the principalsliip in November, through dis- 
satisfaction with structural arrangements of 
the building, As professor of Latin litera- 
ture his methods were in marked contrast to 
those of Ilonry Malden [q. v,], the professor 
of Greek ; he succeeded m awaking interest 
in his subject rather than in promoting depth 
of study'; his prelections, always without 
notes, were bright and vivid. He introduced 
the Italian mode of pronouncing Latin. Two 
of his favourite books for class translation 
were turnedinto Lai in by himself, ‘ Hiawatha’ 
(1802, 12mo) and ‘Hobinson Crusoe’ (‘lle- 
bilins Oruso,’ 1884, 8 vo), He had earlier 
publisbod English versions of Horace’s 
tides in unrhynied moires (1863, 12 rao; 
1876, 8 vo), and of Homer's Iliarl (1866, 
Svoj 1871, 8 vo); the latter, spocinlly in- 
tended to bo road by working men, was 
severely criticised by Mallhnw Arnold, who, 
admitting Newman’s ‘groat abilily and 
genuine learning,’ thought he had ‘failed 
more conspicuously than any ’ of his predo- 
eossors, ‘for want of appreciating’ the 
‘noblenoaa’ of Tloinor (Aujror.ti, On Trmiit- 
lafiiiff Homer, 1861, 10nio; Newjiait puli- 
lished A Jleply, 1861, IGmo). Later, hie 
philological pvimications extended to Arabic 
and to African dialects. He held the Latin 
chair till 1800, when ho became emeritus 
professor. 

Meantime ha had acquired a .special re- 
pute by his writings on subjects of religion, 
of which the moat important were his ‘His- 
tory of the Hebrew Monarchy’ (1847, Svo; 
1863, IGino), u study rendered obsolete by 
more recent rosenreh ; his piotHlic treatise 
on ‘ The Soul’ (1840, ]2rao ; .3rd edit, 1862, 
12 mo), perhaps the moat inliuontinl of his 
works; nis ‘ Fhases of Faith ’ (1860, 13mo ; 
1862, 12 mo), an autobiographical account 
of his religious changes, which excit ed much 
controversy, producing ‘ The Eolipsn of 
Fait h ’ (1862, 8vo) , by 1 1 enry I? ogors ( 1 806- 
1877) Iq. V.], with Newman’s ‘llcply’ 
(1863, Svo), and Itogers's ‘ Hefence ' (18.64, 
Svo) ; and his ‘Theism, lloctrinal and I’rnc- 
tieal,’ 1868, 4to. The working of his mind, 
which had gradually led him to the rejec- 
tion of historical Christianity, left his 
Ihoislic attitude unshaken, though of im- 
mortality ha could not speak with certain 
voice. lie oocaslonalW conducted the ser- 
vice at South Place Ohapol, Finsbury, and 
perhaps elsewhere. In 1870 ho joined the 


nn, 


and was madeTvS'e-JlSnTinS!'' 

benrinl on SMiaTprobUmarKSal’'^ 
interest. He was t^e friend of 
Kossuth, and published ‘ Reminiscences of 
Kossuth and Pulszky’ (1888 8 vol . 
suITrage he warml/ kpousedfplTS 
councils he vogjarded as ‘the restS 
the heptarchy. To vaccination he rras a 
keenly opposed as to vivisection, whae b! 
became a strong advocate of a vepetari.^ 

diet On these as on religious to&e 

wrote much in ktor life, lome of 4 C 
trovorsial pamphlets were produced under 
the auspiOBH ol i'homas Scott (180a-lfi'7Si 
fq. vl With his eldest hrotbeV there 2 
kttorly no close intimacy, but no breach of 
friendly feeling ; from 1862 they united in 
supporting their ‘very eccentric’ brother 
Cliavlos llobert Newman (d. 1884), In 1877 
John Henry Newman wrote, ‘Much os ve 
love each other, neither would like to be 
mistaken for the other’ (Oiboasiie Car- 
dinal Nctwnnri, 1890, p, B). He published 
after the cardinal’s death, ‘Contributions 
chiefly to the Early History of the late Car- 
dinal Newman’ (1891, 8 vo, two editions) 
important for the biographies of both mem 
though it bears marks of defective memory, 
and some of its ovitioUms are more trenchant 
than jnsl. 

Ho died at 16 ,\rimdel Terrace, IVeston- 
supor-Mave, on 4 Oct. 1897, and was buried 
in tlie oeniutery there on 9 Oct. In the 
frinernl address the Rev. John Temperley 
Grey, oongregationnlist, affirms that ‘of late 
Ills iittilndo to Ohrist had undergone a great 
cliniigp,’ an impression which seems at 
variani-p with tho tenor of his last publica- 
tion (1807). Ills slender form and acute 
pliysiognomy were often made more striking 
by pecnlinritias of dress. His habits were 
very siraplo ; ho regularly conducted familv 
prayers after bronkl'ast. He was twice in. - 
ried, but bad no issue; his first wife being a 
daiigliler of .Sir .John Kennawny, British 
resident nt Hyderabad. 

Besides tho wovlcs mentioned above, he 
publi-slied tho following: 

1. LutairisTio : 1. ‘A Collection of Poetry 
for • . . Elocution,’ 1860, Svo, 2. ‘Homeric 
Translation in Theory and Practice,’ 1861, 
Svo (reply to Matthew Arnold). 8 , ‘The 
Text of the Iguviiie Inscriptions,’ 1864, Svo. 
4. ‘A Handbook of Modern Arabic,' 1886, 
Svo. 6 . ‘Translations of English Poetry 
into Latin Verse,’ 1808, Svo, 6 . ' OrtboBpy 
. . . Mode of Accenting English,’ 1869, Svo, 
7. ‘Diotioiiary of Miodoru Arabic,’ 1871, 
8 vo, 2 vols. 8 . ‘Libyan Vocabulary,’ 1882, 
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g,. 9 , ‘Commentfl on the Text of Theiama ’ [1874], 8 vo. 48. ‘ On this and the 

T'schvlus,’ 1884, 8 vo | 'Supplement ... and other World' [1875], 8 vo. 49. ‘Religion 
\otes on Euripides,’ 1890, 8 vo. 10. ‘Ka- not History,’ 1877, 8 vo. 60. ‘Morning 
bail Vocabulary,' 1887, 8 vo. Prayers,' 1878, 8 vo ; 1882, 8 vo. 61. ' Whet 

H. hlATHUMATiCAii : 11. ‘ The Difficulties is Christianity without Christ P ’ 1881, 8 vo. 
af Elementary Geometry,' 1841, 8 vq. 12. 52. ‘ A. Christian Commonwealth,’ 1883, 

I Mathematical Tracts,’ Cambridge, 1888, 8 vo. 63. ‘ Christianity in its Cradle,' 1884, 

. Svo. 13. ‘Elliptic Integrals,’ Cambridge, 8 vo; 1886, 8 vo. 64. ‘Life after Death?’ 
1889 8 vo (an instalment had been published 1886, Svo ; 1887, Svo. 65. ‘The New Cru- 
ia the ‘Dublin and Cambridge Magazine’ sades; or the Duty of the Church to the 
forty years before). World,’ Nottingham, 1686, Svo. 56. ‘ Be- 

lli. IlisioKiOAL; 14. ‘ Four Lectures on brew Jesus: His true Creed,’ Nottingham, 
the Contrasts of Ancient and Modern His- 1895, Svo. Posthumous was 67. 'Slature 
toiy,’ 1847, 16 mo. 16. ‘ Eogal Home,’ 1862, Thought on Christianity,’ 1897, Svo, edited 
fivo. 16' ‘ The Crimes of the House of by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake. 

Hapsburg,’ 1868, Svo. Several otlier lectures and ‘ lay sermons ’ 

IV. Social and Political : 17. ‘A State came from his pen ; three of them were re- 
Church not Defensible,’ 1845, 12mo ; 1848, printed in ‘Discourses,’ 1876, Svo; three 
12 mo. 18. ‘ On Separating . . . Church from volumes of his ‘ Miscellanies ’ appeared in 

1846, 12mo. 19. ‘Appeal to the 1869-80, Svo. He editedKos 8 Utli’B‘i 8 peeches’ 
Middle Classes on . . . Reforms,’ 1848, Svo. (1853, 12mo, condensed), and Smith's 

20 . ' On ... Our National Debt,’ 1849, Svo. ‘Fruits and Farinacea’ (1880, 12mo, 

21. ' Lectures on Political Economy,’ 1831, abridged). He wrote much in ‘ Fraser’s 
12 mo. 22. ‘ The Ethics of War,’ 1800, Svo. Magazine,’ the ‘Westminster,’ ‘Prospective,’ 
23. ‘English Institutions and their . . . and ‘ Theological’ Pteviews, the ‘Ileasoner,’ 
Jleforms,’ 1806, Svo. 24. ‘ The Permissive the ‘ Index ’ (Boston, U.S.A.), and other 
BiU,’ Manchester, 1865, Svo. 26. ‘The Cure periodicals. 

of the great Social Evil,’ 1869, Svo ; first [L. Giborna Kieveking’s Memoir and Lottens 
part reprinted as ‘On the State Provision of Franns W. Nowman, 1909; Times, 6 Oct. 
for Vice,’ 1871, Svo ; second part reprinted, 1897 : Inquirer, 'J Oct. and 27 Nov. 1897 ; In 
1389, Svo. 20. ‘Europe of the near Future,’ Memorium, Kmoritus Protcsior F. W. Newiiwa, 
1871 Svo. 27. ‘Lecture on Women’s Suf- 1897 (povir.iit); Chnstidn Baformer, 1863, p. 
fraae,’ Bristol [1809], Svo. 28. ‘ Essays on 386 ; Letters and Correbpondeuca of J. H. New- 
Diet,’ 1883, Svo. 29. ‘The Laud ns National man, 1891.] A. G. 

Property’ [1880], Svo. 30. ‘The Corruption NEWTH, SAMUEL (1821-1898), prin- 
now called Neo-Mnlthuslanism,’ 1889, 8 vo; cipal of New College, London, born in 7821, 
1800, 8 vo. 81. ‘The Vaccination Question,’ was son of Elisha Newth, by bis wife, the 
6 th edit. 1895, Svo. eldest daughter of J. Hillica, His father 

V. Bdliqious : 32. ‘On the Relation of wnsan0arlycoavertofHowlandHill(1744- 
Ftee Churches to Moral Sentiment,' 1847, 1833) [q.v.J, with whom he was associated 
Svo. 83. ‘ Thoughts on a Free and Oompre- at the Siirrey congregational chapel, so that 
hensive Christianity,’ Ramsgate [1866], 8 vo. Newth’s boyhood was passed under the sway 
34 . ‘The Religious Weakness of Protes- of vigorous religious influences, and he came 
tantiam,’ Ramsgate, 1800, Svo. 36. ‘ On into contact with all the leading congrega- 
the Defective Morality of the New Testa- tionalists of the time. His early education 
ment,’ Ramsgate, 1807, Svo. 30. ‘ The Bigot was conducted by his fnther, who instructed 
and the Sceptic,’ Ramsgate [1809], Svo. him in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, and 
37. ‘ James and Paul,’ Ramsgate, 1869, Svo. Italian, after which, in 1837, he entered 
S3. ‘Anthropomorphism,’ Ramsgate, 1870, Coward College. He graduated B.A. and 
svo. 39. ‘On the Causes of Atheism’ then M. A. in the university of London with 
[1871], Svo. 40. ‘ The Divergence of Oal- high mathematical honours, and after ordi- 
i inism from Pauline Doctrino,’ Ramsgate, nation settled, in 1842, at Broseley, Shrop- 
1871, Svo. 41. ‘ The Temptation of Jesus,’ shire, where for three years he was minister 
Ramsgate [1871], Svo. 42. ‘On the Rein- of the congregational chapel. In 1846 he 
tion of Theism to Pantheism, and on the was appointed professor of classics and ma- 
Qalla Religion,’ Ramsgate, 1872, Svo. 48. thematics at Western College, Plymouth, 
‘ Thoughts on the Existence of Evil,' Hams- one of the congregational colleges for train- 
gate [1872], Svo. 44. ‘ On the Historical ing candidates for the ministry. 

Depravation of Ohristianity,' 1873, 12mo. > While holding this appointment he pub-' 
46. ‘AjioientSaorifioe,’ 1874) Svo. 46. ‘He- lishedtwo elementary text-books on natural 
brew Theism/ 1874, Svo. 47. ‘ The Two philosophy, ‘ The Elements of Statics, Dyna- 
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mics, and Ilydrostalics ’ flSol'), and 'A the Rev. Alfred !Newth, 1876 to wvTT' 
First Book of Natural rhiloaophy’ (1854), contributed a memoir of fhe author 
'which are dhtingiiUhed hy clearneaa and also the author of an estay on < Th^'v 
eimplicity of treatment, and wero long re- Toetameuc Witness concerning Ch*'’)’**'^ 
cognised' as standard lext-hoolts. Churches,’ contributed to a series of esaa-i'^ 

In 1856 he was appointed professor of various writers published under the^^'M'^ 
mathematics and ecclosiustical history at ‘The Ancient Faith’ in 1807 and vn't 
New College, St. J ohn's W ood, another of numerous articles in the ‘OycloDie^ p 
the congregational collegoSj where he re- Biblical Literature.’ ” * 

mained until 1889. In his work at this [Short biographic \l notices axe oiven in * 1 , 

college, the students attending which num- Times, 31 .bin. 1898; N.ituro, IvTi 300 . 
her from I hirty I o forty, the varied character British AVoeltly, 3 Fob. 1808 ; the IndopcndeM 
of Nowth’s allaimnunts was of special value. 3 Fob. 1898 ; Congrogational Yeir Book I 809 ' 
In 1807 he added the teaching of classics p. 82! 'Dr. S. Noivth.’a memorial a'Idi’easiiv 
to his other duties, and in 1872 succeeded Joseph Parker, British Weekly, 3 Feb. 1803 • 
Itobert Iliilluy [q. v.] as principal of the of Dr. Non-th, the Independent' 

college. This post and the professorships of » I'ob. 1808.] A. E-b, ' 

New Testament exegaaie and eoolosiastical NEWTON, Sia CHARLES THOJIAS 
history he retained until his resignation (1816-1894), archmologist, second son of 
in 1889, alter which, however, ho still main- Newton Dickinson Hand Newton, vicar of 
tained his ])osition as a member of the col- Olungimlord, Salop, and afterwards of Bted- 
lege eounod. _ wardmo in tho same county, was born in 

Newth’s great work lay in the iniluonco 1816, IIo was educated at Shrewsburv 
which hp exert ud as principal of New Col- School (thou under Samuol Butler), and 
lege on the minds or the divinity studunia at Christ Church, Oxford (matrlcuktmg 
who came under his care. Although his 17 Oct. 1833), where ho graduated B.A. in 
rule was strict, he gained their airuotion and 1837 and M.A. in 1840. 
esteem. Ho was a most accurate scholar in Already in Iiis undergraduate days New- 
all of the many bronchaa of lonvning which ton (as lira friend and contemporary, Euskm, 
he cultivated, ond was deeply vuraod in the tells in Preeterita) was giving evidence of 
history of the nonconformist colleges. In his natural bent; tho scientihc study of 
1870 his ability and reputation as a Greek cliiasioal arohinology, which Wincltelmann 
scholar were recognised by his appointment had set on foot in Germany, was in England 
as a member of the company of New Teel a- to find its worthy apostle in Newton. In 
ment revisers, and he took an active piart in 1840, contrary to the wishes of his family, 
the revision which was completed in 1880, he entered the British Museum as assistant 
A general account of the labours of the ro- in tho deparlmoiit of antiquities. As a 
visere, togelhor with an historical sketch of career tlio inusoum, as it then was, can have 
tho whole question of hihlical translation, prosontud but few attractions to a young 
was given b'y him in a series of ‘ Locturos on man; but tho department, as yet undivided, 
Bible Revision,' published in If^l. probably olTorod to Newton a wider range 

Newth attained a very high position of comparative study in his subject than he 
among congregational divines, and received 'could otherwise have acquired, 
tho highest honours at the disposal of the lu 1853 he was named vice-consul at 
congregational union. In 1875 the degreo Mylilonc, and from April 1862 to January 
of D.D. was conferred upon him by the uni- 1^3 he was acting consul at Rhodes, with 
versity of Glasgow, and in 1880 he was tho definite duty, among others, of watching 
elected chairman of (he congregal iunnl union over the interests of the British Museum in 
of England and Wales, while ho also olfi- tho Levont. In 1864 and 1856, with funds 
dated as chairman of tho London congregn- advanced by Lord Stratford de Redclifie, he 
tional board, and organised the eongre- carried on excavations in Calymnos, enriching 
gational library at the Fiirringdon Street tho British Museum with an important series 
Memorial Hall. For the lost eight years of of iusoriptions, and in the following jreat he 
Ms life he resided at Acton, where ho died was nt length enabled to undertake ms long- 
on 30 Jan, 1898. cherished scheme of identifying the site, 

_ Tn addition to the works already men- and recovering for this oountry_ the chief 
tioned Newth puhlished 'Mathematical Ex- remains, of the mausoleum at Halloarnassus. 
araples,' 1859, nnd ‘ Christian Union,’ an His rcsidonoo in the Levant was farther 
address delivered to the congregational marked by rcse,avoheB at Cnidus and. Bran- 
union, 1880 ; and edited ‘ Chambers of chidie, both of which resulted in important 
Imagery,’ a series of sermons by his brother, gains to the nation, and by the disinter* 
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I -jnt of the famous bronze Delphian seroent 
• jjj tJie Hippodrome at Constantinople. From 
10 Jane 1859 to 16 Jan. 1861 he "waa consul 
at Borne, hat was the following year recalled 
to take up the newly created post of keeper 
of Greek and Roman antiq uities at the British 
Museum. On 27 April 1861 he married the 
distinguished painter, Ann Alary, daughter 
of Joseph Severn [q. v.], himself a painter 
and the friend of Keats, who had succeeded 
Xewton in Rome; she died in 1866 at their 
residence, 74 Gower Street, Bloomsbury 
[tee Newton, Ann Mabt]. 

Newton’s keopership at the museum was 
marked by an amazing wealth of important 
acquisitions, which were lavgeljrattributablc 
to ms personal influence or initiation. Thus 
ia the ten years 1864-74 alone ha was en- 
abled to purchase no less than five important 
coUections of classical antiquities : the Far- 
aese, the two great series of Castellani, the 
Pourtales, and the lllacas collections, re- 
presenting in special grants upwards of 
100,0007. ; only those who know what labour 
and tact are involved in the capture of even 
the smallest ' special grant ’ can appreciate 
what this implies. Aleanwhile his work in 
the Levant, bringing to the museum the 
direct results of exploration and research, 
was being continued by his successors and 
friends ; Biliotti in Rhodes, Smith and For- 
chet at Gyrene, Lan^ in Cyprus, Dennis in 
Sicily, in the Cyronaioa, end around Smynia, 
Pullan atPrienejWood at Ephesus were all 
working more or less directly under Newton 
on behalf of the museum. 

Of his own work as a scholar iu eluci- 
dating and editing the remains of antiquity, 
the list of his writings given below is only a 
slight indication ; nor was this confined to 
writing alone. In 18S6 he had been offered 
hy Lord Palmerston (acting on Liddell's 
adrice) the regiiis professorsltip of Greok at 
Oxford, rendered vacant by Dean Gaisford's 
death, with the definite object of creating 
a school of students in what was then a 
practically untried field of classical study 
at Oxford. The salary, however, was only 
nominal, and Newton was obliged to decline 
the post, which was then offered to and ac- 
cepted by Dcnjamin .Towettfq. v. Suppl.} In 
1880, however, the Yates chair of classical 
arehiBology was created at University College, 
London, and hy a special arrangement New- 
tm was enabled to uold it coincidently with 
his museum appointment. As antiquary to 
the Royal Academy he lectured frequently, 
la the latter part of his career he was closely 
associated with the work of three English 
societies, all of which owed to him more or 
less directly their inception and a large part 


of their success ; the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Hellenic Studies, at the inaugural 
meeting of which he presided in June 1879 ; 
the British School at Athens, started in Fe- 
bruary 1885; and the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, which was founded in 1882. In 1889 
he was presented by his friends and pupils, 
under the presidency of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
with a testimonial in the form of a marble 
portrait bust of himself by Boehm, now de- 

f osiled in the Alausoleum room at the British 
luseum; the balance of the fund was by his 
own wish devoted to founding a studentship 
in connection with the British school at 
Athens. In 1685 he resigned the museum 
and academy appointments, and in 1888 he 
was compelled by inorea'ing infirmity to give 
up the rates professorship. On 28 Nov. 1894 
he died at Margato, whither he had gone 
&om his residence, 2 Montague Place, Bed- 
ford Square. 

In 1874 Newton was made honorary fellow 
of Worcester College, U.vford,and on 9 June 
1876 D.O.L. of the same university ; LL.D. 
of Cambridge, and Ph.D. of Strnsburg in 
1879; C.B. on 10 Nov. 1876, and K.O.B. on 
21 June 1887. He was correspondent of 
the Institute of France, honorary director 
of the Aruhoeological Institute of Berlin, 
and honorary member of the Accademia del 
Lincoi of Rome. 

He was editor of the ‘ Colleetion of An- 
cient Greek Inscriptions in the British Mu- 
seum’ (1874 &c. fol.), and author of nume- 
rous other official publications of the British 
Alnseum ; also of a treatise on the ' Method 
of the Study of Ancient Art,' 1650; a ‘ His- 
tory of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and Bronchidm,’ 1802-3 ; ’ Travels and Dis- 
coveries in the Levant,’ 1806 ; ‘ Essays on 
Art and ArohKology,’ 1880; and of many 
papers in periodicals, among which may he 
speciallynoted a 'Alemoir on the Alausoleum' 
in the ‘ Classical Museum ’ for 1847. 

[Bevue Axch^ologiqne, 1894, xzv. 273 ; Times, 
30 Nov. 1804 ; National Review, January 1895, 
p. SIS ; Classical Review, 1896, p. 81 1 

0. S-E. 

NICHOL, JOHN (1833-1894), professor 
of English literature and author, bom on 
8 Sept. 1883 at Montrose, where his father 
was then rector of the academy, was only 
son of the astronomer, John Pringle Nichol 
V.], by his first wife. From 18^ onwarde 
asgow was his home, and from 1842 to 1848 
he went to school at the "Western Academy, 
without, according to his oum account, d^ 
living much advantage from it. His imagi- 
native powers were, however, early stimu- 
lated hy foreign travel, and by excursions 
nearer home, eqieclally in Arran. In 1848 
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te ontered the university of Glasgow. His 
seven years of stndent life at Glasgow were 
marked by eager work and ardent enthu- 
siasms devoted in part to the revival of the 
‘ liberal cause’ in the university. His fellow 
students, Dr. John Service [q. v.], Dr. Henry 
Crosskoy, and Dr. Edward Oaird, at one 
time master of Bnlliol, remained liis closest 
friends through every sulisequent stage of 
his career. Before he loft Glasgow Nichol 
printed for private circulation a volume of 
poems of remarkable promise, entitled 
‘ Leaves ’ (Edinburgh, 186dl. 

In 1866, at the late age of twenty-two, 
NicliolenteredBalliol Oollege, Oxford. There 
in the following year he gained one of the 
Glasgow Snell exhibitions. He graduated 
in 1860 with first-class honours in the final 
classical school. At first Oxford pleased 
him, but disenchantmeut and bitterness fol- 
lowed, although he conceived a lasting ad- 
miration for Dejijamin .Towett [q. v. Suppl.], 
then tutor of his college, and formed many 
enduring friendships, with (among other 
undergraduates of Bulliol) George llankino 
Luke (afterwards senior student and tutor 
of Christ Ohuroh, whoso premature death by 
drowning in the Isis in 1862 was inourneu 
by Nichol in a passionate sonnet) ; Thomas 
llill Green [q. v.], Albert Venn (afterwords 
I’rofesior) Dicey, and Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, mth these and a few kindred 
‘spirits of flame’ from other colleges Nichol 
formed in 1866-7 the Old Mortality Society, 
for the purpose of seriously discussing lite- 
rary and other topics. It is said that mem- 
bers of the society showed a ‘ marked ten- 
dency towards professorial positions;’ but 
few literary and philosophical societies of 
the kind have better vindicated their tran- 
sitory fame (Pnoi'EssoB Dionr, ap. Kniojit, 
p. 147). 

Niohol’s studies at Oxford took a philoso- 
phical rather than a linguistic direction; 
and owing probably to the defects of his 
early training ho never became a very accu- 
rate scholar. A few months after he hod 
gained his first class ho lost his father ; but, 
in accordance with the paternal wish, he 
became on 12 Nov. 1860 a member of 
Gray’s Inn, He seems never to have boon 
actually called to the bar. After graduating 
B. A . (ho deol iued to proceed to M. A. till 187d, 
after the abolition of university tests), he 
resided at Oxford, successfully engaging in 
the work of a ‘ philosophical coach lor great s.' 
This lie carried on at intervals, latterly 
chiefly by vacation parties, till 1878. But 
already in 1869 he was intent upon securing 
a Scottish professorial chair. While a cnnd& 
date for the professorship of logic and Eng- 


lish literature at St. Andrews i^iiT 
privately printed a volume of ‘]?raemenh m 
O riticism[ (Edinburgh, 1860), coSni 
condensed Oxford lectures on andent 
losouhy and of English Utersr5^S!‘: 
partly reprmtod from the ‘ Westminster 
yiew^ and from university periodicals, esT 
cially the audacious ‘ Undergraduate PapeS - 
The volume included noticeable estimates at 
Carlyle, whose influence Nichol in these dav 
reflected with striking force, Tennveor 
Browning, in the tardy popularisation ai 
whose work Nioliol was pre-eminantlv in- 
striunental, and his intimate friend. Svdner 
Thompson Dobell [q.v.], to whoso ‘PW 
(1876) and ‘Thongllls 'on Art, PhilosoX 
Religion’ (1876) he afterwards Xte 


and 


introductioiis, accompanied, in the former 
instance, by a memoir. Nichol’s 
at St. Andrews was iinsuocessful, but at a 
later date (187.8) that university confertedou 
him the honorary degree of LL D. 

In April 1862, a year after his marriage 
Nichol was appointed by the crown to the 
newly eslablished chair of English language 
and literature in the university of Glasgow. 
This post he filled till his resignation of it 
in 1889. In the interval, from various mo- 
tives— chiefly from nil ineradicable restless- 
ness of disposition— be was an unsuccessful 
candidate for sovoral other educational posts ; 
but his success as a professor at Glasgow 
was from first to last extraordinary. HeW 
a brilliant example of a genuinely Scottish 
typo of academical teacher, who had assimi- 
lated tho enlightened spirit of O.xfoid. It was 
bis habit to write out bis lectures with 
exl reme care, and to subject! hem to incessant 
revision. Sovernl of his pupils subsequently 
attained literary distinction ; but more im- 
portant was tbegonei’alinfluence,incalcnlahIe 
alike in breadth and depth, exercised by him 
during a quarter of a century upon the pro- 
gress of culture among the general body of 
his students. 

Two of the earlier of Nicbol's oocasioniil 
courses on English literature (in 1868 and 
1869) were, at Jowelt’s request, redelivered 
at Oxford. From 1806 bo was one of the 
most distinguished pioneers of the movement 
afterwards known as university extension, 
and he lectured with conspicuous success in 
many English and Scottish towns. Indeed, 
as a popular lecturer on lileratm'e he had in 
his day few, if any, rivals. His activity 
was not, however, exhausted by his labours 
of this sort at homo and abroad. He was 
asBooiated with liis friend. Professor Knight 
of Si. Andrews, in the foundation in 1867 of 
tho New Speoiilalive Society, which held its 
first mooting at his house in Glasgow, and 
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was afterwards divided into three branches, 
at Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St. Andrews 
respectivel 7 . He was also keenly interested 
in'mlitics. In his youth his foreign politics 
liad been coloured by his father’s intimate 
vith Kossuth and Mazzini, both of whom 
lia afterwards came to know personally. As 
an Oxford undergraduate he had warmly 
aympathised with the north in the great 
/merioan civil war. In course of time his 
political sentimeuts took a pronouncedly 
wnservative hue ; but in naatters ecclesiasti- 
cal be always remained a consistent liberal. 
He was warmly interested in educational 
politics, and addresses delivered by him on 
phonal education (Glasgow, 1869), and on 
nniversity reform ((Glasgow, 1888), attested 
the vigour of his public utterances. 

In the autumn of 1866 Nichol paid a visit 
to the TJnited States, where he made the 
personal acquaintance of Emerson and Long- 
fellow. In later years he was a frequent 
■visitor to the continent, while other long 
racationa were devoted to literary work in 
Scottish country retreats. On resigning his 
chair at Glasgow in 1889, he spent much 
time abroad j hut in the autumn of 1890 he 
settled daSmtively in London, ultimately in 
Kensington. In November 1891 herevisited 
Glasgow, on the occasion of the pre’entatiou 
of his portrait by Mr. Orohardson, R.A.,and 
delivered a characteristic address to the suh- 
scnbers, mostly members of the university, 
hi London, while his pen remaiucd active, he 
occasionally lectured m public. The death 
of his wife in January 1894 broke the luain- 
spting of his powers, and he died on 11 Got. 
of the same year. He was cremated four 
days afterwards at IVoking, his ashes being 
taken to St. George’s cemetery, Ediubuigh, 
where she had been laid to rest. 

From 1863 onwards Nichol and his sister 
Aenes (afterwards the wife of Professor 
William Jack) had found a second mother in 
Mb father's second wife, Elizabeth Pease, at 
whoso house in Edinburgh (Huntley Lodgo) 
he was in his later years a frequent visitor. 
On 10 April 1861 he married Jane Stewart, 
eldest daughter of Henry Qlassford Bell 
fq. V.], afterwards sherift of Lanarkshire. 
Mie union, of which were horn a son and two 
daughters, was one of perfect happiness. _ 
From first to lost Nichol’s ohim ambition 


was a literary eminence which he never 
realised, and, owing to a constitutional ner- 
vousneas rather than to vanity, he uursed 
the deluaion that his literary claims were 
belittled by a critical clique. But if as a 
poet he missed fame, he vindicated his right 
to a high place among writers of spirited, 
liueere, and thoughtful verse. His historical 


drama, 'Hannibal' (Glasgow, 1873), re- 
mained his most notable original efibrt in 
poetry. ‘The Death of Themistooles and 
other Poems ’ (Glasgow, 1881) added a fine 
dramatic fragment of a cognate kind, u'ich 
which was printed a selection of lyrics full 
of fire and intensity. If, as Jowett soi^ 
NiehoTsprose style ‘ bristled too much,’ it was 
often tipped with Are. As a critic he was 
distinguished by independence of judgment 
founded on pmlosopW thought, and by 
perfect feorlessnees of eympatby. His chief 
critical works were his ‘Byron 'in the ' Eng- 
lish Men of Letters' series (ISSO), whidi 
went some way towards converting Mr. 
Swinburne from hie unduly deprecatory 
opinion of that poet ; his ‘ Robert Burns : a 
Summary of his Career and Genius’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1882), which was designed as an in- 
troduction to Paterson’s library edition, and 
proved one of the moat finished in form as 
well as concentrated in treatment of all 
Nichol's prose productions; his 'Francis 
Bacon' (2 vole., Life and Philosophy, in 
‘ Blackwood's FhiloeophicalOlassica for Eng- 
lish Readera,’ 1888-0); and 'Carlyle,' the 
fruit of a life's inteUectual and moral sym- 
pathy ('English Men of Letters ’ series, 1892). 
Besides an nrlmirahle historical review of 
‘American Liternnire' for the ‘Enoyolo- 
pmdia Brilonnica,' 1882 (reprinted in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition, 1886), Nichol 
contrihiitedtoT.il. Ward’s 'English Poets’ 
(from 1880), and to many reviews and 
journals, Ho endeavoured to meet some of 
the requirements of his teaching of literature 
by his 'Tables of European Literature' 
(Glasgoiv^ 1876, and later editions, that of 
188^8 including ‘ America ’) and ‘Tables of 
Anment Literature’ (Glasgow, 1877), as wdl 
as by his ‘ Primer of English Composition ’ 
(1870), and his ‘Questions and Answers’ on 
the same (1890). 

[Of Bichol’s earlier ycara (1833-61) he in 
7861 wrote for the eye oi hia wife a series of 
picturesque isminisceDces under the title of 
Leaves from my Life. These are printed in the 
full Memoir of John Nichol, by Professor Knight, 
Glasgow, 1896. See also obituary notices by 
E. 0. (Eiluanl Caird) in Glasgow Herald) by 
J. S. C. (J. S. Cotton) in Academy, and T. W. 
(Theodore Watts-Dunton) in Atbsnsum; and 
A. M. Sloddart, Elizabeth Pease Nichol (1809). 
This article is also based on private informa- 
tion and personal knowledge.] A. W, W. 

NICHOLSON, HENRY ALLETNE 
(1844-1899), biologist, born at Penrith, Cum- 
berland, on 11 Sept, 1844, was son of John 
Nicholson, a distinguished biblical scholar, 
and himeelf the sou of the Hev. Mark Ni- 
cholson, sometime president of Oodrington 
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JJ 3 expanded to two volumes, appeared in 
1879 • wliile the third and enlarged edition, 
bitten in collaboration with the author ot 
the present notice, was published in 1889. 
His other works of the same nature are ! 
'Introduction to the Study of Biology' 

i lS72), ‘The Ancient Life-History of the 
Jsrth’ (1877), and ‘Synopsis of the Classi- 
fication of the Animal Kingdom ’ (1882). 

In addition to these works Professor 
h'jcholson contributed more than. 1 BO papers 
gad memohs to the publications of various 
scientific societies, scientific periodicals, &c. 
To quote even the most valuable ot them is 
impossible, but mention must be made of 
'A Monograph of the British GraptoHtidte’ 
(1872) and ‘A Monograph of the British 
Stiomatoporoida ’ (1880), both published by 
thePaheontograpluoal Society. Like several 
of his geological papers, his last palmonto- 
iogical memoir, ‘The Phylogeny of the Grap- 
tolite V was the joint product of himself and 
hia frienii, Mr. Marr. To the ninth edition 
of the ‘ Encyclopmdia Britannicn’ he con- 
tributed the articles ‘BuITon,’ ‘Corals/ 
‘Cuttle-fishes,’ and ‘ Cuvier.’ 

[Alma Mater (Aberdeen Cniveraity Mag.), 
2fi Jan. 1890, xvi. 115-21, with portrait, 
8 March, pp. 170-Sj Katnre, 20 .Tan. 1899; 
UatUTol Science, March 1809, pp. 247-8 ; (Jeo- 
logical StaBazine, March 1899, pp. 138-14, with 
portrait; Quart. Journ. Gaol. Soe. 1809, vol. Iv. 
pp. Ixiv-lxvi; yearbook Eoy, Soc. 1899, p. 

180 .] E- h- 

NIMBOD, pseudonym. [See Appekiet, 
CiuuLEs Jasies, 1779-1843.] 

NIXON, JOHN (1816-1899), pioneer of 
the Bteam-ooal trade in South Wiiles, horn 
at Barlow in Durham on 10 May 1816, was 
the only son of a tenant farmer of that vil- 
lage, He was educated at the village school 
and at Dr. Bruce’s academy at Newoastle- 
on-Tyne, famous as the training-place of 
many great engineers. Leaving school at 
the age of fourteen, Nixon was set to farm- 
work for a time, and shortly after was 
apprenticed to .Toseph Gray of Garesfield, 
the Marquis of Bute’s chief mining engineer. 
On the expiry of his indentures he became 
for two years overman at the Garesfield col- 
liery. At tbe end of this time, in 1889, he 
undertook a survey of the underground 
workings of tke Dowlais Company in South 
‘Wales. Some years later he accepted the 
appointment of mining engineer to an Eng- 
lish company, working a coal and iron field 
at Languin near Nantes. He percoLved, how- 
ever, that the enterprise was destined to 
fail, and did not hesitate to inform his em- 
ployers of his opinion. After lahonriiig for 


some time to carry on a hopeless concern 
Lb returned to England. 

During his first visit to Wales Nixon had 
been impressed by the natural advantages 
of Welsh coal for use in furnaces. On bis 
return from France he found that it was be- 

f inning to be used by tbe Thames steamers, 
le perceived that there was a great opening 
for it on the Loire, where coal was already 
imported by sea. At the time, however, 
lie was unable to obtain a supply with 
which 1 0 commence a trade. Mrs. Thomas 
of the Graig colliery at Merthyr, who sup- 
plied the Thames steamers, was disinclined 
to extend her operations, and Nixon was 
compelled to return to the north of England. 
But business again taking him to South 
Wales, ho chartered a small vessel, took a 
caigo of coal to Nantes, and distributed it 
gratuitously among the sugar refineries. 
He succeeded also in inducing the French 
government to make a trial of it. Its merits 
were at once perceived ; the French govern- 
ment definitely adopted it, and a demand was 
created among the manufactories and on the 
Loii’e. Beturning to Wales he made arrange- 
ments for sinking a mine at Werfato secure 
an adequate supply. After 1 eing on the 
point of failure from lack of capital he 
obtained assistance and achieved success. 
Continuing his operations in association with 
other enterprising men of the neighbourhood, 
he acquired and made many collieries in 
SoulhWales. In 1897 the output of the 
Nixon group was 1,250,000 tons a year. 
Nixon succeeded, after a long struggle, in 
inducing the railway companies of Great 
Britain to adopt Welsh coal for consumption 
in their locomotives. He had great difficulty 
also in persuading the Great Western Bail- 
way Company to patronise the coal traffic, 
which now forms so largo a part of their 
goods business. Much of Nixon’s success 
was due to his improvements in the art of 
mining. He introduced the ‘long wall’ 
system of working in place of tke wasteful 
‘pillar and stall ’ system, and invented the 
machine known as ‘Billy Fairplay’ for mea- 
suring accurately the proportion between 
large coal and small, which is now in uni- 
versal use. Ho also made improvemeuts in 
ventilating and in winding machinery. He 
was one of the original movers in establish- 
ing the sliding-scale system, and one of the 
founders of the Monmouthshire aud South 
Wales Coalowners’ Association, He was 
for fifteen years chairman of the earlier 
South Wales Coal Association, and for 
many years represented Wales in the Mining 
Association ol Great Britain. Nixon mate- 
rially contributed to the growth of Oardifi 
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by inducing leading persons in South Wales of the East Dock. lie died in I ' ~~ 
to petition the trustees of the Marq^uia of S Juno 1&99 at 117 Westboums T 
Bute in 1863 for increased dock acoommo- Hyde Park, and -w^aa buried on 8 Jun^**^if’ 
dation, and by persuading the trustees, in Mountain Ash cemetery, Aberdare vnli"' 
spite of the obieotions of their engineer, [Vincent’s Life of John Nlrnn mnn 
Sir John. Rennie [q.v.], to increase the depth portrait). J ' 


o 

O'BTRNE, WILLIAM PiIOHARD branches of the service. This— which is t 
(18'2.3-lfa90), author of the ' Naval Bio- no means so accurate as the first edition ^ 

f rnphical Dictionary’ (1849, 8vo), born in did not pay, and was not carried bevn^ 
8^3, was elder sou of Robert O’Byrne and the letter G, with the lessregiet on O'Bvme’'* 
his with Martha Trougher, daughter of part, as about that time, on the death of his 
Joseph Clark. lie was scarcely out of his cousin Georgiana O'Byrne, he succeeded h 
teens when he conceived the idea of com- the Cabinteely estate, oo. Wicklow which 
piling and publishing a record of the service had been in the family for very many gentri- 
of every living naval officer of the executive tioiis, though probably not quilefor My-fonr 
branch. For six years he worked at this, os they claimed. InlfiTahawasWghaheiili 
publishing the first parts in 1816, and com- of Wicklow, and was M.P. for the countv 
jileting the volume of fourteen hundred from 1874 to 1880. But the property tii 
closely printed royal 8vo pages in 1819. which he had succeeded was heavily moit- 
The labour must have been very groat, for gaged, and on the depreciation of Irish land 
the admiralty records wore ill a somi-cliaolic he was unable to pay the interest. Tlie 
slate, and it was mainly to them that he mortgagees foreclosed, and O’Ryme was left 
trusted. ICe had, indeed, a very extended practically destitute. The following yean 
correepnndonee witli the subjoets of his were years of privation and stru^e. In 
memoirs, hut he seems in all cases to have 1881 he was aworded 100/. from the rojai 
checked their stttlomeiits by the official docu- bounty, and endeavoured to get the admi- 
ments. The work is one of almost un- rally to apiioint him officially, at a regular 
paralleled accuracy — afact which (he ]irosent salary, to prepare a now edition of his Dic- 
writor has liad very many occasions to tout f ionary. The admiralty revised to do this, 
and (0 prove. On the other Land, the work or to turtlicr the project in any way, as— 
has no literary pretensions ; the bare facts under the mudevu improved system of keep- 
nie slated in the baldest possible way; the ing the records — the work would be useless 
book is a register and nothing moro; in- to them, while the fact that it would not 
valuable as a work of refereiico, but not pay a jmblisher to take it up seemed to show 
intended to be read. Financially the hook that the public did not want it. During 
w us not a success, as fur as the author was his later years O’Byrne’s health broke down, 
concerned. An edition of two thousand was and ho was mainly dependent on the wort 
sold at 42s. a copy j hut out of tho proceeds of his daughter, whose exertions at this ven* 
100/. was all that O’Byrne rooeivod as pay- trying time ore spoken of as beyond all 
inunt for six years' labour and expenses, praise. In the summer of 1896 he was 
in acknowledgment of the valuo of his work granted 126/. from the royal bounty, but 
the admiralty awarded him 100/., and Sir too late to he of personal advantage. lie 
Francis Thornhill Baring (Lord Northbrook) died in South Kensington on 7 July 1696. 
[((. V.] appointed him librarian at the admi- His wife, by whom he had one daughter, 
rally; but, going out of office shortly alter- predeceased him. 

wards, his successor, the Duke of North- [O’Uart's Irish Pedigrees, 4th ed. i. 617, 819; 
nmberlaiid, rofusod to confirm the appoint- Times, 1C July 1890; private information 1 
nient. On this a testimonial from olucers of J. K. t 

the navy was set going, and at a meeting OLIPHANT, MARGARET OLlPHi^T 

St the Royal United Service Institution (1828-1897), novelist and historical writer, 
O’Byrne was preseniod with a piece of plate born at 'VVallyforcl, near Musselburgh, on 
and a purse of 400/. In 1867 he was specially d April 1.‘'28, was daughter of Francis Wil- 
electod a member of the Athenieum Oluh. son and his wife, Margaret Oliphant. Georgs 
In 1869 he began a second edition of the Wilson (1818-1869) [q.v.] and Sir Darnel 
Dictionary, brought np to date, and contain- Wilson [q. v.] were her father’s second 
ing also the memoirs of officers of tho civil cousins. Her first recollections were of Lass- 
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wade, iww lidiuburgh, next ot Uksgow, 
There W father carried on some business, 
and then of Liverpool, where he had an ap- 
Bointment in the customs. He appears to 
have been of a reserved disjiosUiou and 
.inimlarly indiflerent to his tamily. Her 
mother, on the other hand, was energetic, 
eager, and sarcastic, and her daughter re- 
^o^ised a strong resemblance in her to Mrs, 
Carlyle, when she came to know the latter in 
lateryears. Afterawhile the familyremoved 
to Birkenhead. Both parents wore devoted 
to the Scottish free cliuich movement, which 
occurred when Mrs. Oliphant waii nfteen, 
and the consequent discussions stimulated 
her faculties and tended to inspire her first 
book, ‘ Passages in the Life of Hrs. Margaret 
Itaitland’ (1849). Later in life she regretted 
‘Its foolish little polemics,’ but it is a sur- 
prismg work for an authoress of twenty-one. 
Xotwitbstanding the obstacle of the low- 
land dialect, it was highly successful — Col- 
bum, who, to the author’s surprise, had 
promptly accepted it, giving her 1501. upon 
Its attaining the third edition. ‘ Caleb Firnd,’ 
her next novel (1851), attracted compara- 
tively little notice, but ‘Merklond,’ published 
in the same year, was a great success, and 
contmues to rank among her best novels. 
She came to London about this time to look 
ate an unsatisfactory brother, and on 4 May 
1852 maiTied at Birkenhead her cousin, 
RrancisWilson Oliphant [q. v.], an artist , prin- 
cipally engaged in designing stained glass. 
They settlea at Han-inglon Sqiiare, near the 
Hampstead Bead, and Mrs. Oliphant b^ou 
to be known in London literary society. 
Housekeeping expenses werefor the time met 
brthe allioncewhich sheformed with Messrs. 
Slackwood ; she was introduced to the firm 
byDovid Macbeth Moir [q. v,l and the con- 
section continued unbroken all her life. Pour 
novels from her pen successively appeared in 
'Blackwood’s Magazine; ’ 'Katie Stewart’ 
(1863), ‘A Quiet Heart' (1864), ‘Zaidee’ 
(1866), and ' The Athelings ’ (1867) . In the 
interim her parents had removed to London, 
where her mother died in September 1864 ; 
another brother had married and gone out to 
Canada (where his cousin Daniel Wilson had 
m 1863 been appointed professor of English 
literature at Toronto), an event destined to 
have momentous consequences for her ; and 
a daughter and a sou had been horn to her. 
lu January 1860 she was dismayed by the 
Budden failure of her husband’s health. The 
case proved to he one of incurable consump- 
tion. It was necessary to break up the 
London eetablishment at a great sacrifice, 
wd remove to Borne, where Oliphant died 
in October 1869. Three months later Mrs. 


Ohphant gave birth to a posthumous child— 
a second son, who, with her elder son and 
her daughter, wore thiough life to depend 
entirely on their mother's exertion. Mrs. 
Ohpliant’s circumstances at the time of her 
husband’s death are thus summed im by her- 
self: ‘ A thousand pounds of debt. Two hun- 
dred pounds insurance money Some furni- 
ture warehoused. My laculties, such as they 
are.’ They proved adequate to bring her 
400/. for each novel, an amount soon greatly 
increased by the success of her series of four 
novels, entitled ' Chromcles of Carlingford,’ 
three of which were published anonymously 
in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ between 1862 
and 1866. The earliest was 'Salem Chapel,’ 
1863, 2 vela, j and it was followed by ‘ The 
Bector and the Doetor’a Pomily’ (.1863), 
‘ The Peipetual Curate ’ (1664, new ed. 

1865) , and ‘ Mies Morjoribonks ’ (1800). The 
last of the scries was published in 1S7G, aud 
entitled 'Phoebe Junior: a last Chranicle of 
Carlingford.’ These were frequently taken 
for the work of George Eliot, and although 
the more acute critics never fell into this 
enor, the surface resemblance la very strong. 
The chaiacters talk and behave very like 
George Eliot's, and with no less consistency 
and truth to nature, hut the mind behind 
them is manifestly of less intellectual calibre. 
The authorese’s versatility aud quickness at 
taking a hint uie evinced by her undoubtedly 
true assertion that, when writing ‘ Salem 
Chapel,’ which was received as an oracle upon 
dissent, she know nothing about chapels un- 
connected with the free &urch of Scotland, 
She must have studied George Eliot attim- 
tivelv, and probably Mrs. (iramcell also. Mr. 
Blackwood was so impressed by the success 
of ‘ Salem Ohaptd ’ that he voluntorUy of- 
fered tlie authoress 1,600/. for 'The Per- 
petual Curate,’ to the horror of his cashier. 
Another important work, in a different line, 
was klrs. Oliphaut’s ‘Life of Edward Irving’ 
(2 vols, 1862, new ed. same year, 1864 and 

1866) , to write which she mmgled with the 
Irvingites, who expected her to join them 
and were proportionately disappointed, Mrs. 
Oliphant was nevertheless too much of an 
Irvmgite in the strictly personal sense to he 
entirely impartial; her account of Irving's 
courtships is defective ; and it is amazing to 
find a biographer of him disclaiming both the 
obligation aud the ability to express any 
opinion touching the phenomena of ‘the 
tongues.' The great interest and freshness of 
the hook arise in large measure from the 
employment of Irving’s own words when- 
ever possible, 

hlrs. Oliphant, who, upon her return tram 
Italy, had for a short time estahliehed her- 
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self at Edinburgh, was now living at Ealing, roliof in the visionary world of herTTT^ 
whore she was visited by Jane Welsh from pecuniary cares and narsutni 

Carlyle {Leti&’s, iii. 15-1^6, 32d,-(5, 334). jjointments ; assuredly she cannot havB-'"®f 

In 1804 slie went again to Home, wliere she fared herself to brood much over thes t* 
encountered one of the heaviest nlilictions of oddition to the constant stream of fl't' 
her life in the death of her daughter. Re- slie took up biographical and semi-hist '"i 
turning in broken spirits she soon found, as literature, producing such books as ‘Ther* 
she deemed, a new burden imposed upon her of St. Eranois of Assisi ’ (1871), ‘The Jink' 
by the return of licr widowed brother from of Eloronoe’ (1874 ; 2nd edit. 1877 • flwi v ’ 
Canada with three children. Without hosi- 1881), ‘ The Makers of Veiiice ’ (18871 ‘ 11 *' 
ration, she received them into her honso, Makers of Modern Home’ (1895) '’nsefi 

and took upon herself the entire charge of digests of information, brightened by hetev 
their education and maintenance — a truly for the picturesque and her happy talent fo* 
heroic action, which, so great were her describing seenery. She also took eharee of 
energy and capacity for work, might not two important undertakings in comiertion 
have ovorta-ved her if she had acted more with her publisher, Mr. Rlackwood and 
wisely in the education of her own children, his magazine, llis series of monoi^phs 
By attempting to bring them uji at Eton, on fovoign classios was edited by her sad 
slie involved herself in perpetual embarrass- for 1 hat series slie wrote the volumra on 
raent: over liouourahly redeeming obligii- Dante (1877) and Cervantes (1880). For 
tioiis, and ever of necessity eontraotiiip new ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ she louir continued 
ones, she lived under a sensu of contimial to re view the literature of the day in montldv 
distress and Immiliatioii, all the more in- surveys, entitled ‘ Our Library Table.’ Her 
tolerable from the contra.st between tlio ex- criticisms, like most of her work, arc emel- 
lurnally bright niul smooth aspect of her lent Init not masterly. She is always shrewd 
houseli'oUl, and the inner conscinuani'SR of commonly well-informed, usually' impartial* 
its struggling mistress. Thus expensively and knows how to make the review of even 
and at tlio same time iiiplKoioiitly educated, a dull book attractive by some bright touch 
it is no wonder that the hoys misunderstood of observation or seonio description. But 
their real position, formed no habits of self- she is rarely illuminating, never profoimd, 
help or selitrelianea, and, almost obliged to anti her criticism seldom does mom tbaa 
enter upon university careers, where nothing express the average sentiment of the most 
but the highest talent and the most deter- cultivated class olreaders. Of her numerous 
mined induslry could Lave insured snocoss, lator novels, while none stand quite at the 
proved little better than broken reeds, though height of ‘ IdalomCliapcl,’ not one could be con- 
uot absolutely bad sons. It is this disap- sidered a failure. She gave little sign of bav- 
pointment, even more than their premature ing written herself out, and set an example, 
death, that casts so deep a gloom upon the admirable but hard for voluminous authorsto 
autobiography of the succi‘.ssful authoress, follow, ofmakingno capital, eitheroutofber 
'The elder, Cyril Eranois, lived to thirty- own private a/lhirs or those of her neigb- 
ilvo, moinly upon his mother’s rosoiiroe.s; hours. ‘The Wizard’s Son’ (1883) may 
dying in 1890, he left nothing behind him perhaps have borne Home reference to the 
but a ‘ Life of Alfred de Mushcl ,’ published uneasy relations between her mother and 
in 1890 in bis mother's ' Eoruign (Jiassics her luishnnd, It counted among her best 
for English Renders.’ The younger, Eranois works; others worthy of especial mention 
Romano, wrote n considerable part of n were ‘Agnes’ (18811), ‘Madonna Mary’ 
not very satisfactory ‘Victorian Ago of (1807), ‘Umbra’ (1872), ‘Innocent ’(1873), 
English Literature ’ (2 vols.), published ‘Cnritii’ (1877), ‘Heater’ (1888), and ‘The 
under his and his mother’s joint names in Ladies Lindores ’ (1888). A remarkable dase 
1892, and shortly before his death in 1804 of her work was that dealing with the occult 
obtained an appointment in llie British nud unseen. A strong element of mysticism 
hfuseum, which he lost from inability to pass found relief in such books as ' AReleagnered 
tim medical test. Maternal anguish has City ’ (1880), founded on a medifevallegend 
seldom been more touchingly expressed of a city invested and occupied by the dead, 
than in Mrs. Oliphaut’s lamentations on her and ‘ Atittlo Pilgrim in the Unseen ’ (1882). 
bereavements. There was quite ns much sense of reality here 

In 1800 Mrs. 01i]>hant removed to Wind- as in her more everyday writings. Thesame 
sor to be near Iier sons at Eton, and the rest fooling in some degree inspired her indulgent 
of her life might have boon described as biography (1891) of her brilliant and eccen- 
slnvery to the pen, if writing had not been a trio cousin, Laurence Olipbnnt (1829-1891) 
real enjoyment to her. She probably found [q. v.], and of the poor wife wbo had so much 
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10 endure from Mm, As in the case of her 
‘Life of Irving,’ she succeeded ■well in. hio- 
eraphv ■whenever she could feel sympathetic. 

Her fives of Count Montalemhert (1873), 
the statesman and thinker she admired, and 
tfliose ‘History of the Monks of the West’ 
she translated (1867-79, 7 vols.) ; of her inti- 
Biote friend, Principal Tulloch (1888; ; and 
oE Dr. Chalmers (1893) , the hero of her youth, 
are escellent ; Tvhile her life in the ‘ Men of 
Letters ’ series of Sheridan (1883), a charac- 
ter entirely alien to her own, is the least 
satisfactory of her ■writings. 

The principal events of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
later years were a visit to the Holy Land in 
1890 to collect moterials for her ‘ Memoir of 
Laurence Oliphant and Alice Oliphant, hu 
Wife ’ (1893). She also produced ‘Jerusa- 
lem, Its History and Hope ’ (1891), and her 
two sous died respectively in 189U and 1804. 
Bowed down by_ grief, she was not pro- 
strated; she continued towite as formerly; 
and although in the preface to her last hook, 
‘The Ways of Life’ (1807), she touchingly 
hints an apprehension that she may have 
a-ritten herself out, the pair of stories it con- j 
tains — not, indeed, quite her moat recent pro- 
ductions — are quite upon her usual level. | 
Bhe was less successful with a more imuortnnt 
undertaking, the history of the publishing 
house of Blackwood (1897, 2 vols.) Either 
her heart was not in the work or the moss of 
material overwhelmed her ; a third volume, 
added hy an authoress of far inferior celebrity, 
isin everyway superior. Her health ■was fail- 
ing when, early in 1897, she undertook a jour- 
ney to Siena with the view of writing a hook, 
one chapter of which actually appeared in 
‘Blackwood’s Magazine ’ in July 1898. On 
her return she was evidently worse, and con- 
tinued to sink until her death at Windsor 
on 35 June, retaining, however, such mental 
vigour to the last as to have written some 
spirited verses on the queen’s jubilee a few 
days previously. She was buried at Eton 
on 29 June 1897. Her ecattered tales were 
collected after her death, and published ■with 
a generous recognition of her supremacy as 
adelineator of Scottish lifo by a more mouern 
master of the art, Mr. J. M. Barrie. Another 
posthumous publication, revealing her in a 
new light in many respects, was the melan- 
choly autobiographic fragment, with its ap- 
peudk of correspondence, published in 1899. 
Written under the influence of her sore be- 
reavements, it naturally exhibits a depression 
ivkich, considering the amount of work she 
performed, cannot have been habitual with 
W It nevertheless shows what a hard life the 
brilliant and successful authoress had lived, 
and how severe the strain had been that had 
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enabled her to meet the domestic and busi- 
ness obligations she had undertaken. It had 
been her destiny to live for and he lived upon 
by others, an^ except as regarded the 
family she had so courageously adopted, to 
Bnd disappointment in all the tenderest re- 
lations of life. 

Most distinguished novelists who have 
not completely attained the highest rank 
have written themselves, so to speak, into 
fom, passing through a period of apprentice- 
ship before reaching a level which they have 
long retained, and ending hy -writing them- 
seh'es out. Mrs. Oliphant’s literary nistory 
is difierenl. Totally inexperienced in com- 
position, she began by a book which she never 
very greatly surpassed, and the end of her 
catwr found her almost as fresh as at the 
beginning. It seemed a natural criticism 
that she should have devoted herself to some 
concentrated effort of mind which -would 
have placed herself in the front rank ; but 
the probability is that she made the best 
possible use of her powers. Her great gifts 
— ^invention, humour, pathos, the power of 
bringing persons and scenes vividly before 
the eye — could hardly have been augmented 
by any amount of study, and no study could 
have given her the incommunicable some- 
thing that stamps the great author. She 
resembled the George Sand of George Sand’s 
later period in her consummate ease of pro- 
duction, but she had never known the 
Frenchwoman’s day of genius and enthu- 
siasm. Her work as a biographer and com- 
piler, which alone would have made a re- 
spectable reputation for many authors, -was 
probably of service to her as a distraction 
from mental strain. Itefreshed hy a change 
of environment, she returned with new zest 
to ‘ my natural way of occupying myself,’ as 
she described the composition of her fictions. 

Mrs. Oliphant was the author of nearly a 
hundred separate publications, a full list of 
which and of her equally numerous contri- 
butions to ‘ Blackwood ’ is printed as an ap- 
pendix to her ‘ Autobiography ’ (1899). The 
more important, besides those already men- 
tioned, are : 1. ‘ Agnes Hopetoun’s School,’ 
1859; new edits. 1872, 1880. 2. ‘The 
House on the Moor,’ 1860 ; new edit, 1876, 
8. ‘ The Last of the Mortimers,’ 1801 ; new 
edit. 1875. 4. ‘ Historical Sketches of the 
Eeign of George the Second,’ 1869; 3rd edit. 
1876. 6. ‘ At His Gates,’ 1872 ; new edit. 
1886. 6. ‘ H'hitelodies,’ 1876; new edit. 
1879, 7. ‘ Within the Precincts,’ 1879; 
new edit. 1883. 8, ‘ The Literaiy History 
of England in the end of the Eighteenth 
and beginning of the Nineteenth Century,’ 
1883, 3 vols. 9. ' It was a Lover and hk 
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Lass,’ 1883 ; new edit. 1884. 10. ‘ Royal 

Edinburgli,’ 1891. 11. ‘ A House in Blooms- 
bury,’ 1894, y vols. 12. ‘ Skulehos of the 
Reign of Queen Anne,’ 1894. 13. ‘ A Child’s 
Ilistoi'y of Scotland,' 1896. 14. ‘Jeanne 

d’Arc,’189e. 16. ‘The Two Brontes,’ 1897. 

[Brit. Mas, Cat. ; AutoliiogiMphy and Letters 
of Mrs. Obpliant, nri'.inged and edited by Mrs. 

H. Coghill, 189S) : Blackwood's M.vgazine, 1897 ; 

■Who’s Who, 1897.] It- tt. 

O’NEILL, Sir BRIAN JfAcrilELIM 
(tf. 1674), chief of the O'Neills of Olandc- now taken up by Walter Devereux 'enri 
boye, wn.s sou of Vhelim Bncagh O’Neill, of Essex [q. v.], who invaded Ulster’ and 
and was descended from Hugh Boy O'Neill, compelled Brian O'Nc'dl to submit.’ He 
the founder of the Clandolioye branch of was granted a pardon on 10 Dec,' 157-1 
the O’Neills. Ilis father’s sister Mary was {Cal. Fieinta, No. 2180) on condition o't 
mother of Shane O’Neill [q. v.], who was bringing in a number of cattle as seouritv ■ 
thus Brian's eou.sin. Brian's father seems hut, discovering the weakness of Essex's 
to have died eaily in Mary’s reign, and in force, O’Neill drove off his cattle, renewed 
1660 Brian and his brother Thigh Mac Ins compact with Tiirlough Luinoach burnt 
Phelim went to Dublin, and jirnmised to Carrickfergns, and killed Sir Thomas Smith’s 
serve the queen ‘lyke as by report lliey have son on 18 Oct. 1673. Satisfied with his 
of long time dono ’ {Jlmt. Mb'li'. Comm, victory, O’Neill declined to be made a 
16Ui Rep. j-Vpp. ill. 2), Orders were given, tool in the general conspiracy against Eliza- 
on 20 hlay 166(1, for tlieir pvotuet'ion against beth; and when the Spanish agent, Antonio 
the Scots, and on l-T Sepl. following the do CTiiaras, sent Rowland Turner to secure 
English guvernmeut mado a division of his en-operntion, O’Nolll refused to ontertam 
their lands in C’laudeboyo (fo. p, 9). Be- the suggestion {Cal. State Pfipers, Ireland, 
tails of tlii.s arrangoineut are not givon, but 1609-7;), p. 608). 
its effect was to eimlile Brian to claim the Esse.x, Iiowci er, was determined to auK 
chieftaiuship of both upper and lower duo O'Neill, anil in 1674 prepared for a fresh 
Clandeboyeto the exclusion of lus uncle and campaign in Ulster. On 13 May he wrote 
elder brother Hugh ( Monfuomery MSS. to the lord-deputy that O'Neill had been 
ed. Ilill, pp. 68-0; Ilini., Maodomielh of proclaimed n traitor, and 200/. put upon hia 
Antrim, p. 147). By thi.s conquict the Eng- hoiwl; hut, in I ho same letter he said that 
lish government socuvod O’Neill’a loyalty, O’Neill would ncoompiiny him against the 
and for many years ho was a thorn in tho Scots, and hand over Belfast to the queen 
side of Shnno O'Neill, Turlough Luineach {ib, 1(574-86, ]>. 23). On 17 June ONeill 
O’Neill [q. V.], and other roliellioiis ohiofb of was granted a fresh pardon {Cal. Fianta, 
Ulster, and ho requited himsolf for his eev- No. 241>"), in tho same month his two sons 
vices to Elizabeth by plundering tho re- were at Buhlin as pledges for his good 
ligious hon-,es in his part of tho country. faith, and on IJ .Tuly tho council instructed 

After Shane O'Neill’s death in 1667 Brian Essex to use Brian’s aid in fortifying Belfast, 
became, next to Turlough Luinoaoh, (ho which, in pursuance of his promise, he seems 
most important O’Neill in Ireland. In to have surrendered to the English, In the 
that year he was recommended to Elizabeth autumn Essox advanced north, professedly 
os ‘the man that heretofore hath longest against tho Scots; but from the fact that on 
and moat constantly stayed on your majesty’s 8 Oct. he sent Burghley notes for the plan- 
party like a true subject.’ Ho received tation of Tyrone and Olaiideboye, it is 
Elizahelh's tlianhs on () July 1667, was prohahlo that his design was really against 
knighted by Sir Henry Sidney [q. v.l at tho O'Neills. He made an appointment 
Enookfurgus in tho following September, with Brian at Masereone on 16 Get,, and 
and for several years was more efl’octivo than early in November invited him to a banquet 
the English captains in holding Turlough at Belfast. O’Neill came unsuBpeotjngly, 
Luineach in check. On 4 May 1670 ho and was there with his wife and ohildren 
waa placed on a commission to survey the seized by Essex, moat of hia attentats 
Ards, CO. Bown, and soon afterworcTs he being slam, On the 14th Essex pnbhshed 
undertook the whole cost of victualling an account of O’Neill’s ‘treasons,’ and 
Canickfergns, These friendly relations promised that ho should be tried by ‘ order 
were, however, disturbed in 1672 by Sir of law.’ No further particulars are known 


Ards with Englishmen [see c!?® 

Thomas (1613-1577.)] Sir MTlWr 
william (1620-1699)^ V.] eJdoavouredt 

persuade Brian that the project was 
directed against the O’Neills; but Linn 
produced a copy of Smith’s pamuhlet wt, 
left little room for doubt, came to au 3'^ 
sbrndiug with bis old enemy, Turlough 
LiuneacbO Neill, and with the Scotland 
rftvagccl the Ards. ' 

The proicct of colonisatinn wnc 
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of O'Neill’s fats, but on tbs 3-ith Essex re- 
ferred to bim as dead, and according to the 
I Four Masters’ O’Neill and bis -wife Tvere 
summarily executed. Even English officials 
dislited the proceeding, and tbe IrisJi uniters 
uaturally charged Essex with the blackest 

*”o'Neiil’s wife was a daughter of Brian 
Carragh jVTacdonnell, ‘captain of Glenoon- 
kene’ (Cal. State Tapers, Ireland, 1609-73, 
up, STS-S)") his eon, Shane MaoBrian O'Neill, 
mis on 4 Sept. 1683 made captain of Nether 
Clandeboye (Gal. Fianis, No. 4201). 

fCal. State Papers, Ireland, 1600-75 ; Cal. 
Carew MSS. vol. i. ; Cal. Plants, Elizabeth, 
passim; Hist. MSS. Comm. lOthKep. App. lii.; 
inn^s of the Pour Masters, ed. O'Ponoran ; 
Montgomery MSS. ed. George Hill, pp. 68-fl ; 
H’ll’s Macdonnells of Antrim, pp. 147) 162-3, 
289, 420-1 ; Q-. F. A.’s S.iv.iges of the Ajd‘, pp. 
176-7 i Ulster Journal of Archteology, iii. 46 ; 
herereui's Lives of the Deverenx ; Metcalfe's 
Book of Knights ; Bagtrell's Ireland under the 
Indors.) A. F. P. 

OHMSBY, JOHN (1829-1805), author, 
bom at Gortner Abbey, co. Mayo, on 25 April 
1829, was tbe eldest son of George Ormsby 
(d. 1880), a captain in the Orel dragoons and 
high sheriff of oo, Mayo in 1827, and Ms 
wife Marianne, third dat^hterof Humphrey 
Jones of Mullinabro, oo. Kilkenny. II e was 
a direct descendant of the Ormsby family 
which migrated from Lincolnshire to oo. 
Mayo in the reign of Elizabeth. On the 
death of both parents during his childhood, 
he was placed under the guardianship or 
Denis Browne, dean of Emly. He was edu- 
cated at Dr. Homan’s private school at Sea- 
oint, and at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
e graduated B.A. in 184.3, and he won a 
silver medal for chemistry at the university 
of London in 1846. Two years later he was 
admitted at the Middle Temple, but ho wos 
never called to the bar. Ilis literary^ tastes 
were developed early, and he contributed 
papers of travel to ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ to 
the ‘Saturday Heview,' and to the early 
nnmhers of the ‘Cornhill’ and the ‘rail 
Mall Gazette.’ He lived at this period in 
King’s Bench Walk in the Temple, a ‘ deni- 
zen of Bohemia, hut of the cultivated and 
scholarliks Bohemia,’ and his friends often 
remarked that he would be on excellent 
representative of Warrington in “Pen- 
dennis.” ' He was extremely well read in 
cighteentMcentury literature, and especially 
ia Defoe, Fielding, and Boswell. 

He t\’as a member of the Alpine Club 
almost from its inauguration in 1668. He 
was one of the first party to climb the Pic 
de Giivola in August 1869, and he contri- 


buted an amusing paper on 'The Ascent of 
the Grh'ola ’ to the second volume of the 
second series of ‘Peaks, Passes, and Gla- 
ciers,’ by members of tbe Alpine Club 
(1862). Ill 1864 he published • Autumn 
Ilambles in North Africa,’ travel sketches 
from La Grande Kabylie and Tunis during 
18G3-4, originally contributed for the most 
part to ‘ Fraser,’ with illustrations by the 
author. In 1876 he collected in volume 
form his ‘ Stray Papers,’ including some 
amusing pieces, ‘ Sandford and Merton,’ 
*Mme. Tttssaud’s,’ and ‘ Swift on the 
Turf.’ 

Ormsby is memorable chiefly for his work 
in the domain of Spanish literature. His 
acquaintance with Spain, with its politiool 
and literary history, was both, deep and 
wide. He had thoroughly explored the 
country, and during one prolonged expedi- 
tion through its mountainous districts he 
suffered privations which had the efl’ect of 
entirely destroying his power of hearing. 
For the last ten or twelve years of his life 
excessive deafness cut him off almost en- 
tirely from social intercourse ; but Ms pen was 
never idle, and he mainly devoted himself 
to translations from the Spanish. Published 
in 1879, his translation of the ‘ Poema del 
Did’ is, if we except Frere’s fragmentary 
renderings, the only version in English. 
Tbe condensation into prose of the less 
interesting passages leaves it to some extent 
incomplete ; but ‘ in all essentials— in spirit, 
grace, fidelity — Ormsby’s verses come as 
near tbe spirit of tbe great Spanish epic as 
a translation may.’ His rendering of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ (4 vols. 8vo, 1885) is another ex- 
cellent piece of work, valuable both for its 
accurate scholarship and for the biblio- 
graphical and other appendices — one upon 
* Hie Proverbs of Don Quixote.’ Among Ms 
predecessors Ormsby accords a generous 
appreciation to Shelton (whom it had been 
his first design merely to edit), to Jervas 
(1742), and to Alexander J. Duifield (1881) ; 
but is unable to say much for either John 
PMllips (1C87), Jletei Motteux (1701), or 
Smollett (1766). Ormsby's health began to 
fail in June, and he died at Hamsgate on 
SO Oct. 1896. Dying unmarried, he was 
succeeded at Gortner Abbey by his sister. 
Miss Marianne Ormsby. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Athenanin, 9 Nov. 
1896; Times, 8 Nov. 1806; Alpine Journal 
(memoir by Mr. Leslie Stephen), Febmry 
1896; Ann. Beg. 1896; Dublin Giadustes; 
Don Quixote, translated by H. E. Watts, 1888 
and 1896, introduction ; Burke’s Sancho Panm’s 
Proverbs, 1892; Allihone’s Diet, of En^sh 
Literature.] T. S. 
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OSBORNE MORGAN, Siii GEORGE Of the identity of this claiW^ 
(1826-1897), politician. [See MonaAN.] Arthur Orton there is no doubt. AtW« * 

Wagga he bore the name of’ Tom Oni?* 

ORTON, ARTHUR (1834-1898), the borrowed from his South AmericL h ’ 
Tichborne claimant, born at 'VVnpping in factors, and he had passed the twelve u**' 
1834, was the twelfth and youngest child vious years in humble positions actina 
of George Orton, a butcher there, At the slochman, mail-rider, and in all probabd'?* 
age of fifteen he was sent to sea, and, having bushranger and horse-thief. He was now 
deserted at Valparaiso, made his way up can-ying on a small butdier's business airt 
country to Melipilla, whoro he retnamed for was just married to an illiterate servant 
eighteen months, receiving much kindness girl. The difficulties in the way of bis claim 
from a family named Castro. In 1861 he was were so enormous that in aU probability hs 
back in England, and, entering his father’s was only driven to England by the fact that 
Wsmess, became an export slaughterman. In he had raised large sums in Australia on his 
November 1862 he emigrated to Australia, expectations. Ills idea, apparently was to 
and .ifter March 1864 ceased to coriespond obtain some sort of recognition foim Lady 
with his family. _ Tichborne and to return to Sydney with what 

In the sming of 1866 it was rumoured money he could collect, 
that Roger Tichborne, the eldest son of Sir After paying a flying visit to Tiohhoms 
James E’ranois Doughty Tichborne, tenth House — he had never before been in Hamp- 
baronet (d, 11 June 1862), who was believed shire in his life — the claimant met the dow- 
to have been drowned at sea, had been dis- ager in Paris. She professed to recognise him 
covered in Australia. The Tichbornes wore at their first meeting, which look place in his 
a Hampshire Roman catholic family of great hotel bedroom on a dark January afternoon, 
wealth. Sir James Doughty Tichborne, Unsatisfactory as this identification was, she 
by his marriage with Henriette F61ioil6, the never departed from her behef. She lived 
daughter of Ilenry Seymour of Knoyle, had, under the same roof with him for weeks at 
besides his elder son Roger Charles, who was a time, accepted his wife and children, and 
born on 6 Jan. 1829, the younger sou Alfred allowed him l,000f. a year. Her recognition 
Joseph, who succeeded his father as eleventh was not followed by any of the rest of the 
baronet in 1862 and died in February 1866, family, who declared unanimously that the 
leaving a posthumous heir. Sir Ilenry, the claimant was an impostor, and that hefailed 
twelfth baronet. The older son, Roger, spent to recognise them or to recall any incident 
his early years with his parents at Paris, pro- in Roger’s life. 

ceeded to Slonyhurst, and finally obtained a On the other hand, the claimant secured 
commission in the 6th dragoon guards (the important allies in the old family splicitor. 
Carabineers). Ho sold out in 1862, after three Mr. Hoplcins, and a Winchester antiguary 
years’ service, and went to South America named Baigent, who was intimately ac- 
for sport and travel. In 1864 he embarked quainted with the Tichborne family history, 
at Rio in the Bella, n ship which was never This had a powerful offiect in Hampshire, 
again heard of; but the discovery of hor long A large number of the countv gentry be- 
boat and other articles of wreckage left no came converts, while the villagers llailed 
doubt she had foundered with all hands, and tho return of one of the old stock. Start- 
in July 1866 Roger’s will was proved, Alone ingwitha faint glimmering of knowledge 
among tho family his mother porsistod in acquired from Bogle, the old negro servant 
believing that he was not dead, and in in- of a former baronet, who had accompanied 
sorting advertisements for him in the Eng- him from Sydney, and aided by a most 
lish and colonial pimcrs. , tenacious memory, the claimant succeeded 

In November 1866 she learnt through an in eliciting isolated facts which he used with 
agency in Sydney that a man answering tlie startling ciroct, He took into his employ- 
description of her son had been found at ment a couple of old carabineers, who had 
Wagga Wagga in New South Wales. Along boen servants to Roger Tichborne, and in a 
CorrespondenceenBuod,tholoneandsubslance sliorttimo he was so completely master of 
of which ought to have put her on her guard; small details of regimental life that more 
but with an eagerness bordering on insanity than a dozen of Roger’s brother ofiioers and 
she had made up her mind, before seeing a line an unlimited number of private soldiers were 
of his handwriting or learning a single par- convinced of the claimant’s identity, 
ticularof his life, that her correspondent was Bills were filed in chancery against the 

hereon. In accordance with her repeated en- trustees of the Tichborne estates, and in 
treaties hewas induced tolcaveAiisU'alia,and Juno 1868 an issue was directed to he tried 
he arrived in London on Christmas day 1806. in tlie common pleas as to whether the 
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the heir of Sir James Tioh- 
torne. Previously to this, however, he had 
iiMa cioss-examined on one of his affidavits, 
«ndhad committed himself to a large num- 
ber of ffiotB- It® tiad descrihod his rescue 
from the Bella’s boat by a ship called the 
Osprey, and, aided by Roger’s diaries and 
letters, which had been preserved by Lady 
Ti(ibome, had transferred to the former a 
good many of his own wanderings and ad- 


venture". 

Meanwhile the trustees learnt that it was 
freely asserted in Australia that Tom Oastro 
BBginally bore the name of Orton, and their 
attention was directed to "Wapping, whither 
it was ffiscovered that the claimant had re- 
paired on the first night of his arrival in Eng- 
land. The patents were dead, hut ha had 
made inquiries after the surviving members 
of the family. During his absence from Eng- 
land to attend an inquiry in South America 
lor the purpose of testing the alleged visit to 
MefipiUn, Charles Orton declared to the trus- 
tees that theclaimantwas his brother Arthur, 
and hod. ever since his return hept up close 
relations with himself and his sisters. 

In consequence of this and of the Meli- 
pilla inquiry estabUshing the fact that Roger 
had never been there, hut that Arthur Orton 
had, the claimant’s solicitor and a large 
number of his supporters withdrew from the 
case. The claimant was penniless and owed 
huge sums. Lady Tichboine had died in 
April 1868, and Mr. Hophins was also dead. 
Left to himself, he might have thrown np 
the attempt ; but behind him were a number 
of creditors. Fresh sums were obtained by 
the issue of 'Tiohborne Bonds,’ and even- 
tually, after a long delay to take evidence in 
Australia, his ejectment action against the 
trustees of the Tichhorne estate came on 
before Chief-justice Bovill and a special 


The trial of this action lasted for 102 days, 
between 11 May 1871 and 6 March 1872. 
Seijeant Balloutiue led for the claimant, Sir 
Jolin (afterwards Lord ohief-mstioe) Cole- 
ridge [q.v. Suppl.] and Mr, Hawkins, Q.C. 
(afterwards Sir Tleniy Hawkins, Lord 
Brampton), for the trustees, The claimant 
himself was not put in the box until some- 
thing like forty of his witnesses had been 
called. His cross-examination at the hands 
of Sir John Coleridge lasted twenty-two days, 
and was remarkable alike for the colossal 
ignorance displayed by him and for the acute- 
ness and bulldog tenacity with which he 
diced the ordeal. To quote Sir John’s own 
words: ‘Did you ever see a more clever man, 
more ready, more astute, or with more ability 
in dealing with information and making use of 


the slightest hint dropped by cross-examin- 
ing counsel P ’ His deficiencies are summed 
up by the same authority . ‘ The first six- 
teen years of his life he had absolutely for- 
gotten ; the few facts he had told the jury 
were abeody proved, or would hereafter he 
shown, to be absolutely false and fabricated. 
Of his college life he could recollect nothing. 

. . . About his amusements, his books, his 
music, his games, he could tell nothing. 
Not a word of his family, of the people 
with whom he lived, their habits, their per- 
sons, their very names.’ ‘ When he reap- 
pears in 1865 he has undergone a physical 
and a moral miracle : a slight, delicate, un- 
dersized youth has developed into on enor- 
mous mass of fiesb.’ 

Indeed, this physical discrepancy is one 
of the most remarkable features of the whole 
imposture. Roger Tichhorne had been slight 
and delicate with narrow sloping shoulders, 
a long narrow face, and thin straight dork 
hair. The claimant, though about the same 
height, was of enormous hulk, scaling over 
twenty-four stone, big-bamad and burly, 
with a large ronnd face and abundance of 
fob and rather wavy hab, There can be 
little doubt that he did present points of 
resemblance to several male members of the 
Tlchborne family, but, curiously enough, 
Roger was described by the witnesses os ahad- 
looking copy of his beautiful French mother, 
and utterly unlike the Tichhornes. Moreover, 
Roger, horn and educated in France, spoke 
and wrote French like a native ; the claimant 
did noticnow a word of French. Roger’s Eng- 
lish correspondence was oftenungranunatical, 
with traces of foreign idiom; the claimant’s 
letters were monuments of vulgar illiteracy ; 
yet there were strange coincidences both in 
sp^ng and expression. 

Over one hundred persons swore to the 
claimant’s identity ; thw were drawn from 
every class and with few exceptions were 
perfectly genuine in their belief, though the 
most influential and respectable of them were 
called prior to the claimant’s cross-examina- 
tion. It was not until Sir John Coleridge, 
in a speech of unparalleled length, laid hare 
the whole conspbacy and placed the incep- 
tion of the fraud hdtore the world, that the 
result ceased to he doubtful. Up till then 
educated and legal society had been evenly 
divided. The mrst witness called for the 
defendant trustees swore to having tattooed 
Roger at Stonyhuiat, whereas the claimant 
had denied having been tattooed and his 
arm showed no marks. After several mem- 
bers of the Tichhorne and Seymour families 
had been in the box, the jury declared that 
they required no further evidence, on which 
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Serjeant Callautine elected to be nou- 
sa'ited (5 March 1872), 

I The oliief-justice, Bo vill, ordered the imme- 
diate arrest of the claimant for perjury^, and 
he was detained in Newgate until bail for 
10,000/. was forthcoming ; but ha was not 
brought to trial until April 1873. The trial 
look place at bar before Chief-justice Cock- 
burn and Justices Mellur and Lush, Mr. 
Hawkins loading for the crown, and the 
claimant being represented by Edward 
Vaughan Hyde Kenoaly [q. v.] An enor- 
mous mass of evidence was called on both 
sides, but the better-olass witnesses, in- 
cluding nearly all lloger’s brother oillcers, 
had forsaken the claimant. The Orton part 
of the case was now for the first time gone 
into, and there was a vast amount of cross- 
swearing, but the testimony of Arthur's for- 
mer sweetheart and the refusal of Kenealy 
to put the Orion sisters into the ho.\ were 
fatal to the claimant. Keuealy's mismanage- 
ment of the case, his altercations with the 
bench, and the fatal policy of altempliug 
to establish the claimant’a identity instead 
of leaving the prosecution to prove thoir 
case, dostvoyed all chance of acquittal. On 
28 Peb, 1874, the J88th dajy of the trial, 
the jury after half an hour's duliberation 
found that the claimant was Arthur Orton, 
and he was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
penal servitude. 

The verdict and sentence caused enormous 
excitement in the country among the half- 
educated classos who had subscribed largely 
to the defence, and who wore assured lliat 
the prosecution wa.s the outcome of a con- 
spiracy fomented by the jesuits. An agita- 
tion spread through the country which at 
one time tlneutciied to become dangerous. 
JCenealy, disbarred for his fiagrant broaches 
of xirufessional etiquette, was returned to par- 
liament in order to advocate the claimant's 
cause, and on 33 April 187Q he moved in tlio 
House of OommouB to refer the conduct of 
the trial and the guilt or inuocenco of the 
prisoner to a royal commission. The molion 
■was rejected by 433 votes to 1, and the 
agitation gradually subsided. 

Orion, whose conduct in prison had been 
exemplary, was released in 1884. All proc- 
tieal interest in the case had died away, ami 
his efibrts to lesuscitate it ended in ridi- 
cule. Ho survived for fourteen years, gra- 
dually sinking into poverty, and he died in 
obscure lodgings in Marylebone on 2 April 
1898. 

In. 1806 he had published in the ‘ People ' 
newspaper a sipfiied confession in which were 
described the mception of the fraud and thoi 
means by which it was carried into' eflect. 


ue IS said to Have afterwards recantedlTj 
the name engraved on hia coffin wo 
Roger Charles Doughty Tiohbotnl' tII' 
possibility of the claimant ha-rin’n U 
Roger Tichhorne has been W S 
doned by all saue persons, hut thwe are 
some who maintain that he was an fflew: 
mate member of the Tichborne familv ° nt 
this theory no proof has ever been adduced 
and the facts elicited at the two trials rende- 
^e identity of the claimant with Arthur 
Orton as clear as a proposition in Euclid 
The resistance of his claim cost the Tieh' 
borne estates 90,000/., and the cost of th* 
trial at bar was not less. 


[rbero IS no complole report of the eiectin*at 
action ; the printed shorthand notes only contain 
tho cross-examination of the claimant and th 
speech of Sir John Coleridge; the rest of the nru- 
coodings are to he found in the newspapers of the 
date. The complete shorthand notes of the crimi. 
nal trial liavobeon printed. See also the summiog. 
up of the Lord Cliief Justice, revised by himself 
Tho Trial at Ear of Sivliogor Tiehborne, edited 
by Dr. Kouealy ; Eamoua Trials, ed. J. B. AtW 
1899; EeminiaeBueus of Serjeant Ballantine;Life 
of Lord Eowoii, by Sir II. Cunningham; ‘People’ 
for Juno and July 1896 ; Annual Eepster, 1871. 
1874 ; and Law Reports, 6 App. Oa. 229.] 

J.RA. 


OTTLEY, SiK FRANOIS (1601-1649], 
royalist, born in 1601, was son and heir of 
Thomas Ottloy of Pitohford, Shropshire. 
Thu fomily claimed to be a younger branch 
of the Otcleys of Uteley, near Ellesmere, hat 
had boon eottled at Shrewsbury in the 
fifteonth century (Bubib, Visitation o/Seats 
and Anns, Snu eer. i. 193; Vmtatim of 
Shropshire, 1033, pp. 173, 882), and his 
mother was Mary, daughter of Roger Gifford, 
M.D. He matriculated from Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, on 4 Deo. 1618, but left the 
university without a degree, and in 1620 
was ontored as a student of the Inner Temple. 
He took an active part iu local affairs, and 
on the out break of the civil war became one 
of the loading royalists iu Shropshire; he 
was knighted on 21 Sept. 1042. He iras 
made governor of Shrewsbury, and on 2 Jan. 
1043-8 compelled the inhabitants, under 
tbi'cals of death, to sign a declaration against 
parliament (Q*h State Papers, Dom. 1642- 
1643, p. 437). In 1644 he resigned the 
governorship, possibly in resentment at Prince 
Rupert's harsh dealing with the townspeople 
(OwBir and Blakbwav, Hist, of IStrexsbury, 
ii. 446), and woe nominated by the royalists 
as sherliV of Bhropshire,Thoinas Mytton [q.v.] 
being the parliamentary ond _ officially re- 
cognised tenalit of the post (Zz'sf of Sheriffs, 
1898, p. 120). Ottley was therefore not in 
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ghrewsbu^ -wlien it -was surprised on 23 Feb. 
jg 44 _ 5 . He continued to flg'ht on the royalist 
side in Shropsliire (cf. Webd, Civil War in 
Jierefordahire, i. 2-11,290, 381, ii. 128), but sur- 
rendered to the parliamentarians at Bridge- 
north on 26 Aprri 1616. The conditions 
■irere that he was to be allowed to go to 
Pitchford, and at the end of two months to 
make his choice between submission and 
banishment (articles printed in Cal. State 
Papers, Bom. 1045-7, pp. 422-3). He chose 
to submit, and on 16 J une following peti- 
tioned to be allowed to compound for his 
delinquency. Ilis tine was eventually lived 
at 1,2001 on 26 June 1649, but Ottley died 
in London on 1 1 Sept, following. He married 
(Harleian MS. 1241, f. 33i) Lucy, daughter 
of Thomas Edward.s, sherilf of Shropshire in 
1621, and by her had, besides other issue, a 
son, Sir Richard, who was gentleman of the 
privy chamber to Charles II, and represented 
tihropshiro in parliament from 1661 till his 
death on 10 Atig. 1870. The family died 
out early in the nineteenth century, when 
Pitchford passed to Uhnrles Cecil Cope Jen- 1 


” Paget 

Idnsou, third and last earl of Liverpool 
[q. V.l 

Ottley carefully preserved the papers which 
passed through hia hands, and they are oi 
some importance tor the history of the civil 
war in Shropshire and the neighbouring 
counties. Carte had access to them (cf. his i 
History, iv. 453), hut made little use of them. 
They were, however, utilised by Owen and 
Blakeway in their ‘History of Shiew-sbury’ 
(i. 413-44), and have recently been printed 
in ‘ CollectaneaTopographica et Genealoo ica,’ 
V. 291-301, vi. 21-37, vii. 84-110 and 303- 
819. 

[Cdl. State Papers, Dom. , Cal. Comm, for 
Compuimding, pp. 1331, 15U, 1841, 1817; 
Owen and Blakeway’a Hist. Shrowsbui'y ; Blake- 
way’s Sheriffs of Shropshire; Visitation of 
Slirnpsbire, 1823 (Harleian Soc.); Le Here’s 
Pedigrees of Knignls, p. 70, (Collectanea Top. 
et den. vola. v. vi. anti vii ; Burke’s VisiMtion 
of Se.its and Arms ; Webb's Civil War in Here- 
fordshire; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1S00-171+ ; 
Notes und Queries, 2nd srr, iv. 331, 35S, 4U8, 
Stb ser. riii. 337.] A. F, P, 
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PAGET, Sib AUGUSTUS BERKELEY to England on leave of absence on 27 May 
(1823-1896), diplomatist, the fourth son of 1853, and was transferred to the Hague as 
Sh Arthur Paget [q. v.l, who was second secretary of legation on 14 Jan. 1834. Here 
son of the first earl of Uxbridge, and a he acted as chargfi d’affaires from 7 May to 
brother of Henry William PageL first mar- 21 Oct. 1866, and again from 3 July to 
quis of Anglesey [q. v.] and of Sir Edward 24 Aug. 1866. He was transferred to Lisbon 
Paget [q. V.], was born on 16 April 1823. on 18 Feb. 1867, and acted as cImrgS 
He was privately educated, and in 1840 he d’afi'aires from 9 July 1867 to 14 Jan. 1858. 
entered the service of the crown as clerk On 1 April 1858 he was sent to Berlia and 
in the secretaiy's department of the goneral acted as cherg6 d’affaires from 17 June to 
post office. lie was soon transferred to the 20 Nov. 1868. On 18 Dec. 1868 he was 
audit office, and again on 21 Aug. 1841 to appointed envoy extraordinary and minister 
the foreign offico. plenipotentiary to the king of Saxony. On 

Paget then decided to enter the diplomatic o June 1859 he was gozetl ed to the post of 
service, and on 2 Dec. 1843 obtained an minister at the court of Sweden and Nor- 
appointmeut as temporary attache at Madrid, way, hut ou 6 July this appointment was 
where he remained till *1846. On 6 Feb. cancelled jn favour of that to Denmark. 

1846 he was appointed precis writer to the As minister at Copenhagen Paget saw the 
foreign secretary, Lord Aberdeen, but ou accession of Christian IX at the close of 
26 June became second paid attach4 to the 1863, and had to play a leading part in re- 
British embassy at Paris. Hera he wit- gard to the Schleswig-Holstein difficulty in 
nessed the coup d’etat of 1848, and the 1864; nor was his position much less difficult 
establishment of the second empire ; ou when in 1866 Prussia meditated war against 
18 Dec. 1861 he became first paid attache. Austria. On 9 June 1866 he was sent to 
On 12 Feb. 1852 he was promoted to ho Portugal as envoy extraordinary. Appointed 
seci'etary of legation at Athens at a time on 6 July 1867 to Italy as envoy extra- 
when diplomatic relations with Greece were ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
more or less in abeyance, so that his position Victor Emmanuel, he represented Great 
was peculiar and required much tact. On Britain in Italy during one of the most 
8 Dec. 1852 he went on to Egypt and acted critical periods of Italian history; he saw the 
as consul-general till 19 Feb. 1853, retained entry of the Italian troops into Borne and 
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the 'beginninpr of a new oia of national life, observations were afterward^ confitmeiTT 
It is admitted that in this trying period his Professor (Sir) PichardOwenrq.T.] ,5^ 
tnot was eonspicuous. He remained in Italy parasite has been well knowi ever s' ** 
for a long time, becoming ambassador ex- under the name Trichina spiralis Tnia?-® 
traordinary on 24 March 187^ On 12 Sept. 1886 Paget filled the post of clinical dw 
1883 he relinquished this post and, after a under Dr. Peter Mere Latham (1789-18""\ 
short period of leave, became ambassador at [q. v.], because ho was unable to afford tb 
Vienna on 1 Jan. 1884. Prom that post ho foe demanded by the surgeons of the hosnitri 
retired on 1 July 1893. He devoted much for the olilce of dresser. He was admitted a 
of the leisure which now came to him to the member of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
preparation of his father’s memoirs. These England on 13 May 1836, and, after a short 
he published in 1896 under the title of ‘The visit to Paris, ho settled in London and 
Paget Papers.’) supported himself by teaching and wnting 

lie died at Hatfield suddenly, at the close Ho was sub-editor of the ‘ Medical Gazette' 
of a short visit to the Marquis of Salisbury, from 1837 to 1842, and in 1841 he was 
on 11 July 1896. lie is buriod at Tarde- elected surgeon to the Finsbury dispansary 
bigg, Bromsgrovp, near the seat of his son- At St. Bartholomew's Hospital Paget was 
in-law, Lord Windsor. appointed curator of the museum in suoces- 

Paget's upright and manly character was sion to W. J. Bayntin in 1687, and in 1839 he 
much valued by tho sovereigns with whom was choson demonstrator of morbid anatomy 
he had to deal ; his influoneo was rather in whicli position he proved himself so good 
that of tho English gentleman than of the a teacher that on 80 May 1843 he was pro- 
astute diplomatist. lie was created C.B. on moted to be lecturor on general anatomy and 
10 Peb. and H.C.B. on 10 March 1863, a physiology. Un 10 Aug. 1843 he was elected 
privy councillor in 1876, and G.C.B. in 1883. warden of tho oollego for students, then 
Paget married, on 20 Oct . 1800, tho Oouu- first established at St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
tess Walpiir^a Eilrengardellolena da lloliou- pital, a post he resigned in October 1851. In 
thal, mavd of honour to tlie princess royal of 1840 ho drew up a catalogue of the anato- 
Prussia, and lolt throe children — one son in mical museum of tho hospital, and on 24 Feb. 
the array, anothor in tho diplomatic service : 1847 he was chosen an assistant surgeon 
his daughter married the fourteenth Lord after n severe contest, the opposition being 
Windsor, first earl of Plymouth. based upon the ground that he had never 

[Foreign Office List, 1806 j Annual Register, served the oilioo of dresser or house-surgeon, 
3806; Times, 13 July and 17 July 1806. | posts which had been considered hitherto 

0. A. n. essential qnali Bcations in every candidate for 

PAGET, Sin JAMES (1814-1890), sur- tho surgical stall'. Ho lectured on phvsio- 
geon, horn at Great Yarmouth on 11 Jan. logy in the medical school from 1869 to 1861, 
1814, was the eighth of the seventeen was promoted full surgeon in July 1861, held 
children of Samuol Paget aud Sarah Elisa- the loot ureship on surgery from 1866 to 1869, 
both, his wife, daughter of TJiomas Tolver of resigned the oIKco of surgeon in Moy 1871, 
Chester. Sir George Paget [q. v.] was an and was immediatoly appointed a consulting 
elder brother. The father was a brewer and surgeon to the hospital, 
shipowner, who served the ollioo of mayor of At the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
Groub Yarmouth in 1817. James was edu- land Paget was admitted one of the fttit 
cated at Yarmouth at a private school, and fellows, when that order was established in 
wasapprenticediulSfiOtoCharlusCosterton, 1848, aud ho prepared tho descriptive cata- 
a St. Bartholomew’s man, in practice as a logue of the pathological specimens con- 
surgeon at Yarmouth, He found timo dur- tained in tho Hunterian Museum, which 
in^ his apprenticoship to write aud publish appeared at intervals between 1846 0:^1849. 
iointly with one of his brothers a book oii the lie was Arris and Gale professor of onatomy 
natural history of Groat Yarmouth. Paget and surgery from 1847 to 1862, a member m 
camo to London in the autumn of 1834 to tho council from 1866 to 1889^ a vice-presi- 
onter os a student at St. Bartholomew's dent in 1873 and 1874, chairman m the 
hospital, and in February 1836, while ho was midwifory board in 1874, president in 1876, 
wondng in the dissecting-room, he called reproeentative of the college at the General 
the attention of his teachers to somo little MedicalOouncilfroml676tol881, Hunterian 
white specks in the muscles of ono of tho orator in 1877, the first Bradshaw lecturer 
subjocts. lie borrowed a microscope, showed ' on some new and rare diseases ’ in 1882, and 
that tho specks were cysts containing worms, the first Morton lecturer on cancer and can- 
and read a paper on tho subject before the oerous diseases in 1887. 

Abemetbian Society on 6 Feb. 1886. His As early as 1868, and while he was stQl 
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(bIt an assistant surgeon at St. Boi'tiiolo- 
new'sHoapital, Paget wosappointedsiugeon- 

ttaordinorjr to tLe queen. lie attended 
Oueen Alexandra, when princess of Wales, 
during a long surgical illness, and was made 
Iweon to King Edward VII, when prince 
S Wales; from 1807 to 1877 he held the 
post of serjeant-snrgeon-extraordinary, and 
^1877 hehecnme seijeant-surgeon to Queen 
Victoria on the death of Sit William Per- 
ffusion [q. V.] He was created a baronet in 
Aiiffiist lfc71. 

Paget was president of the three chief 
medical societies in London j he filled the 
chahof the Clinical Society in 1809, of the 
]{oyal Heilicol and Chirurgical Society in 
Ib/fi, and of the Pathological Society of Lon- 
don in 1887. Ho was appointed a member 
of the senate of tlie university of London in 
IgM, and on rlie death of Sir George Jessel 
[q.v.] in 1883 Pnget became vlce-ohauoollor 
S the university, a post lie retained until 
IfflS. He was chosen president of the Inter- 
aatlonal Congress of Medicine at the meeting 
held in London in 1881. lie was elected 
F.i{.S. in 1851, and among many other dii>- 
tinrtions ha held the honorary degrees of 


(Oxford), 


(Cambridge), 


P,R.0.S. (Edinburgh and Ireland), and 
JI.D. (Dublin, Bonn, and Wurzburg). 

Sb James Paget died at his house, 5 Park 
Square WestjHegent’e Park, on SO Dec. 1809, 
sad was buried at Pincliley cemetery, after a 
fiueral service in Westminster Abbey. An 
ezeeUent likeness of Paget is in the great hall 
at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. It is a three- 
quarter-length in oils by (Sir) J. E. Millais, 
li.A., painted by subscription in 167S. A 
bust, by Sir J, Edgar Boebm, bart., B.A., 
stands in the Boyal College of Surgeons of 
England ; there is a replica in the museum 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, dated 1887. 

He married, in 1844, Lydia, daughter of 
the Bey. Henry North, domestic chaplfun to 
the Duke of Kent, and by her had four sons 
and two daughters, the second son Francis 
becoming successively dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and bidiop of Oxford, and the thud 
son Henry Luke was made snfirogan bishop 
of Ipswich in 1906. Lady Paget died in 
1896. 

Paget was a surgeon who advanced his 
art by showing how pathology might be ap- 
plied successfully to elucidate clinical pro- 
Uems, when as yet there was no science of 
bacteriology. He nay therefore be fairly 
considered as one of the links connecting 
Hunterian surgery with the developments 
which have taken place during the last 
quarter of a century, owing to a recognition 
of the part played by micro-organisms in the 


P roduction of disease. The position which 
'aget occupied as a teacher in a large medi- 
cal school, uis persuasive eloquence, and the 
classical Engli^ of his writings, gave bin 
great authority among his contemporaries, 
and enabled him to exercise a much wider 
influence than would have been expected 
from his modest demeanour and somewhat 
retiniig disposition. He yras facile princept 
ns a teacher, not by reason of his originality, 
but because be was able to grasp the 
principle and clothe it briefly and clearly in 
exquisite language. Scrupulously honest and 
fair-minded he acquired one of the chief 
siugical practices in London. Dm'ing the 
busiest period of bis life he was inrariahlr 

g unctual, and was never outwardly in ii 
urry. lie had strong religious convictions, 

' which appear in many passages of his writ- 
ing, and he was always careful in the re- 
ligious observances of the chm'ch of Eng- 
land. 

Paget's works are: 1. ‘A Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Pathological Specimens 
contained in the Museum of the Iloyal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England,’ 4to (vol. i. 1846, 
vol. ii. 1847, vol, iii. 1848, vols. iv. and v. 
1810). A second edition of the ‘ Catalogue ’ 
was published between 1883 end 1886, edited 
by Sir James Paget, with the assistance of 
J. F. Goodhart, M.D., and A. H. G. Doran, 
F.B,C.S. S. *A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Anatomical Museum of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital;’ new edit. vol. i, 1847, 
vol. ii. 1863. These two catalogues laid the 
fonndationof Paget’sreputation. They mode 
him a pathologist, trained him to he an ac- 
curate observer, and taught him to write 
terse English. 8. 'Lectures on Surgical 
Pathology,’ London, 1868, 2 vole. 8vo ; re- 
vised and edited by (Sir) William Turner, 
London, 1868, 8vo; Srd edit. 1870; 4th 
edit. 1876. These volumes contain, with 
omissions and additions, the six courees of 
lectures (1847-63) delivered at the Hoyal 
CoUege or Surgeons of England under the 
Arris and Gals bequests. They were the 
direct outcome of Paget’s work in the Hun- 
terian museum, and their publication gave a 
great impulse to the study of pathology, 
which had been flagging for soxne time be- 
fore their appearance. 4. ‘Clinical Lectures 
and Essays,’ ed. Howard Marsh, London, 
1875, 8vo ; translated into French, Paris, 
1877, 8vo. 6, 'Studies of Old Case Books,’ 
London, 1891, 8vo. Paget also communi- 
cated many papers to the various medical 
societies and journals. He wrote the_ lives 
of eminent surgeons and physicians in the 
biographical diviaion of Knight’s ‘Pennv 
Cyclopedia ’(London, 1833-44) ; he assisted 
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Dr. "William Sonliouse Kirlies fq. v. Suppl.^ 
in the first edition of the ‘ Handbook ot 
Physiology ’ (.London, 184S, 8vo ; loth edit. 
1890) j and he ■wrote an interesting intro- 
duction to South’s ‘ Memorials of tho Graft 
of Surgery in England ’ (Loudon, 1886). 

[Personal kno'wlcclgo ; Times, 1 Jnn. 1900, p. 
4; BritishModical Journiil, 1900, i. 49 ; Lancet, 
1900, i. 62 ; St. Barthuloinew's Hospital lounml, 
1900, Til. 60; additional information kindly 
Biren by , Stephen Paget, esq,, P.B.C.S. Eng.) 

D’A. P. 

PAGET, JOHN (1811-1898), police 
magistrate and author, ivas the second son 
of Thomas Pnaot of Humberstone, Leioester- 
shire, whore he was born on 14 May 1811. 
Ills father was a banker in Leicester, and 
head of the Huguenot family descended 
from "S^alerian Paget who Had to England 
after the massacre of St. llartholomew 
(Smilus, The Iliiyuenota, p. C17). The boy 
was entirely ednented at home. For some 
years ho was assistant in his father’s bank, 
lie entered tho Middle 'I’emple onlGOet. 
1836, and was called to the bar on 2 Nov. 
1838. In 1843 he published the ‘Income 
'Tax; Act,’ with an introdnotion 5 and in 
1864 a ‘Report of Hr. EadoliU'e’s Judg- 
ment in the Oonsistorial Court of Dublin,’ 
with ‘ observations on tho practice of the 
ecclesiastical courts.’ From 1860 till 1866 
he was socrelarr first to Lord Chancellor 
Truro and secondly to Lord Chancellor Cran- 
worth, and in 1864 ho was appointed a 
magistrate at the Thames police court ; he 
was transferred from it to tho Hammersmith 
and Wandsworth courts, and on their separa- 
tion he presided over tho court at West 
London till his resignation in 1880. 

Paget devoted his leisure to liloraiy pur- 
suits. ITo was a contributor to ‘iJlaok- 
wood’s Magazine’ between 1800 and 1888. 
His papers adversely criticising Rlacaulay’s 
views of Marlborough, ihemassacroof Glen- 
coe, tho highlands of Scotland, Claverhouso, 
and William Penn were reprinted in 1861 
with tho t itle of ‘ The Now Examen.’ Other 
articles, entitled ‘ "Vindication,’ and dealing 
with Nelson, Lady Hamilton, the Wigtown 
martyrs, and Lord Byron; ‘Judicial Puzzles,’ 
dealiim with Elizabeth Canning, the Cam^ 
den Wonder, the Annesley case, Eliza Pen- 
ning, and Spcncor Cowper’s case; and 
' Essays on Art,’ dealing with tho elements 
of drowing, Rubens and Rnskin, George 
Oruikshaiilc and John Leech, were included 
in a volume and called ‘Paradoxes and 
Puzzles ! Historical, Judicial, and Literary,’ 
which appeared in 1874. 

Paget was also a skilM draughtsman, and 
his illustrations to ‘ Bits and Boaring-relus ’ 


n 8 / 6 ), by Edward Fordham Flower 
largely he ped to make the reader unffil’ 
the cruelty caused to horses by the Si 

ofharnessingagamstwhichFlowerpXS 

In early days Paget was an aidem wk- 
and enrolled himself among those whn^^^’ 
prepared to fight for the ielom Bm. He 
joined the Relorm Club when it was Ibunfcl 
in 1836, and was a member of the libraw 
conunittee there for twenty-four years, S 
chairman of it from 1861 to 18G5 
1 March 1839 he married Elizabeth, danSi. 
lor of "W^illmm Rathbone of Qreenbalk 
Liverpool, lie died on 28 May lias 
28 Boltons, London, leaving a widow and 
two daughters, 

[Private information ; Foster’s Men at the Bm 

p. 649 ; Paget’a Works in Brit. Mus. Lilir ] ' 

IPALGRAVE, FRANCIS TDllXEE 
H824-1897), poet and critic, eldest son of 
Sir hrnnoia Palgrave [q. T.],.tlie historian 
and antiquary, was born at Great Yen 
mouth, ill the house of his maternal grand- 
father, Dawson Turncr[q. vJ,abanJterofthat 
town, on 28 Sept. 1824. His childhood we» 
spent partly there, hut chiefly in bis father's 
auburban residence at Hampstead. He grew 
up, ill both bouses, amid an atmosphere of 
high ortistio culture and strenuous thought 
Ho was familiar from infancy with col- 
lectioiiB of books, pictures, and engravings, 
and when he first visited Italy with his 
parents at the age of fourteen, was already 
capable of appreciating, and being pro- 
foimdly infiiioiiccd by, what he saw there 
both in art and nature. This gravity and 
sensibility beyond his years was farther rein- 
forced by the fervid auglo-catholicism of 
hie family. Ills earlier education was at 
homo ; he was afterwards (1888-43) a dav 
boy at Charterhouse, from which in 1842 
he gained a scholarship at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and went into residence there in 
1843. There he joined the brilliant cirda 
which included Arnold, Clough, Doyle, 
Sellar, and Shairp, and Avhich has been 
commemorated by the last-named of these in 
the posthumous volume of poems entitled 
‘ Glen Desseray,’ prefaced and edited hv 
Palgrave himself forty years later. He took 
a first class in classics in 1847, having 
already, some monthaprevioualy, been elected 
a fellow of Exeter College ; ho did not gra- 
duate until 1866, when he took both his B.A. 
and M.A. 

Early in 1846 Palgrave had been engaged 
for some months as assistant private secre- 
tary to "\V. E, Gladstone, then seoretaiy of 
state for war and the oolouies. Soon after 
completing his probationary year at Esuter 
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I he retarnecl to the public seirice by accept- Palgrave himself. But it remains one of 

’ jj,ff an, appointment under the education de- those rare instances in nrhich critical work 

tj^meat, in which the rest of his active life has a substantive imaginative value, and 

^as spent. From 1850 to 1855 he was vice- entitles its author to rank among creative 

principal, under Dr. Temple, the present artists. 

itchbishop of Canterbury, ot Knellerllall, a In 1863 Palgrave was employed in the 
government training college for elementary revision of the official catalogue of the fine 

teachers at Twickenham. Tennyson was art department of the exhibition of that 

then living in the neighbourhood, and the year, and the compilation of a descriptive 

scquuiutance begun in 1849 between the handbook to the art collections there, and 

two grew into a warm and lasting friend- also wrote a memoir of Clough, who had 
ship. In 1865 Palgrave returned to Lon- died the autumn before. In 1866 he pub- 
don on the discontinuance of the training lished a volume of ‘ Bssaye on Art,’ and a 
college, and served in Whitehall, first as critical biography of Scott prefixed to a col- 
esanuner and afterwards as assistant secre- lected edition of his poems. Among other 
tsrr of the education department, till his j productions of this period were an edition 
retirement in 1884. In 1864 he had pub- j of ‘Shakespeare’s Poems’ (1865), a volume 
lished ‘Idyls and Songs,’ a small volume of of Hymns (1867), another of ‘Stories for 
poems which has not achieved permanence. Children’ (1668), and one of ' Lyrical Poems ’ 
He was for several years art critic to the (1871). ‘ The Children’s Treasury of Eng- 
' Saturday Beview,’ and contributed a large lish Song,’ a companion volume for children 
number of reviews and critical essays deal- to the ‘ Colden Treasu^,’ and the result, like 
mg with art and literature to the ‘ Quarterly it, of many years of thought and selection. 
Review’ and other periodicals. appeared in 1876. The other anthologies 

Mmffi of the inner history and not a little m^e byhimmaybementionedheietogether; 
also of the outward incident of his life up ‘Chrysomela,’ a volume of selections from 
to this time is recorded in the remarkable Hetrick (1877), ‘ Tennyson’s Select Lyrics’ 
volume published by Mm pseudonymously (2886), and the ‘ Treasury of Sacred Song ’ 
in 1858, under the title of ‘The Passionate A second series of the ‘ Holden 

Pilgrim,’ the JDiahtmff und Wahrheit of a Treasury,’ the response to many appeals for 
bighlycultured and delicately sensitive mind, inclusion of later poets, was publiwed only 
The work is now little known, but is notable in the year before hie death. lu it the se- 
for the mingled breadth and subtlety of its lection made failed to give general satis- 
pr^chology, and is only marred by a slight faction; and indeed the judgments in poetry 
overloading of quotation. This was, how- of a man of seventy are likely to have lost 
ever (and we same may he said of much of much and gained little in the years of de- 
his later writing), no ostentation of learning, cUning life. By that time too the way lip 
but the natural overflow of unusual know- had opened thirty-five years before was 
ledge and a power of critical appreciation throngedwithfollowers,andthe newvolume 
which was ip excess of his own creative took a place only os one among the crowd, 
faculty. Here, as so often elsewhere, the Two more volumes of original poems, the 
imaginative precocity fostered in him by hie ‘ViBion8ofEnglend’(1881)and ‘ Amenopliis’ 
early surroundings had to ha paid for by a (13^^), complete the list of his own contri- 
certoin lack of sustained force in hie mature hutlons to English poetry, 
work. In 1884 Palgrave resigned Ms assistant 

Daring annual holidays spent with Tsnny- secretaryship in the education department, 
son in England or abroach the scheme and TheremainderofhielifewaedlvideabeTwean 
contents of the ‘Golden Treasury 'were now London and the country house at Lyme 
being evolved. It was published in 1801, Eegis which he_ had bought in 1872, with 
and obtained an immediate and decisive sue- almost annual visits to Italy. In 1878 ha 
cess which has continued for over forty years, had been made an honorary LL.D. of Edin- 
The enterprise was one often attempted barghVniversity,andinlw5 he was elected 
before; and often renewed since ; but it at to the professorship of poetry at Oxford, 
once blotted out all its predecessors, and vacated by the death ot John Oampbell 
retains^ its primacy among the large and Shairp j]q. v.] He had already deolined to 
yearly increasing ranks of similar or cognate be put m nomination for that chair in 1867 
volun)es towards which it has given the first as Arnold’s successor, and had actually been 
stimulus. In itself it is, like all anthologies, a candidate in 1877, but had withdrawn 
open to criticism both for its inclusions and then in Shaiip’e favour. He held the chair 
its omiasioha. In later editions some of for two quinquennial terms (1886-96). It 
these criticisms were admitted and met by is singular that during nearly forty years its 
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successive occupants from Arnold to Pai- 
grave were all contemporaries, and all mem- 
tos of the same group of Balliol scholars. 

A volume of his Oxford lectures, ‘ Lnnd- 
BCape in Poetry’ (1897), collected and re- 
vised by him niter he vacated the chair, was 
Palgrnve’s last published work. Ilis health 
had been for some years failing, and he died 
after a brief illness on 24 Oct. 1897. lie 
had married, in December 1862, Cecil, daugh- 
ter of J. Milnes Gaskell, M.P., who prede- 
ceased him on 27 March 1690, and left sur- 
viving him a son and four daughters. 

PnJgrave was one of those men whose 
distinction and influence consist less in crea- 
tive power than in that appreciation of the 
best things which is the highest kind of 
criticism, and in the luihit ot living, in all 
matters of both art and life, at the highest 
standard. This c^ualityj whicli is what is 
meant by the classical spirit , ho possessed to 
a degree always rare, and perhaps more rare 
than ever in the present ago. Beyond this, 
but not unconiicclod with it, wero qualities 
which only survive in the memory of his 
friends — childlike transparency of character, 
affect] onatcncss, and quick liuinon sympathy. 

(■Pranois Turner Palgravo, by fl-. F. Palgrnvo, 
1 809 (a Memoir by his daughter) ; Boaso’a 
llcg. Cull. Kxoii. (Oxford Hist. 8ao.) ; personal 
knowledge,] J. W. M. 

PALMER, ARTHUR (1841-1897), 
classical scholar ond critic, born at Gwelpli, 
Ontario, Canada, on 14 Bopt. 1811, was the 
sixth child of the Veu. Arthur Palmer, 
archdeacon of Toronto, by hi.s first wife, 
Hester Madeline Crawford. He was edu- 
cated, first by his father, then at the gram- 
mar school, Gwolph, under the Rev. Edward 
Stewart. After about four years at tho 
grammar scliool, he left it in 18u6. In 1857 
he went to Cheltenham, where he rcinainod 
less tlian a year, having had, as ho used to 
say, Must a sweet taste of 'English public 
school life.’ The principal at the time 
was William Dobson. He onlorcd Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1869, obtained a uni- 
versity scholarship in 1861, and in 1863 ho 
graduated with senior modcralorship and 
gold medal in classics, as well as a junior 
moderatorship and silver modal in experi- 
mental and natural science. In 1867 ho was 
elected a fellow, and in 1880 succeeded Pro- 
iossor Tyrrell in the chair of Latin. In 1888 
he Bucceedod Judge 'Webb as public orator. 
He was M.A. (1867) and Litt.D. of his own 
university, and honorary LL.D. of Glasgow 
(1890) and JD.O.L. of Oxford (1894). From 
1867 to 1880 ho was a collog;o tutor, and os 
such exercised a marked mflucnco of the 
best kind on a large number of pupils, all 


tributionstoelassiOttlsoholarshipwermB^?; 

emendations of the Latin and^Gr^ tS 
an art in which he may he fairly said to 
occupy a foremost place among modem 
lors. lie was most successful in hh enC 
rcctions of the text of Plautus, CaWl™ 
Propertius, Horace, and Ovid, md he W 
made many convincing conjectures in ith. 
lophnnes, while he aided largely in consd 
Uiting the text of the editio pHneem nf 
Bacchylides (1897), and made many eicel 
lent suggestions in the &st edition of He- 
Tondas (1891). Specimens of some of hh 
cleverest and most convincing emendations 
will bo found in an obituary notice in ‘ Ha- 
mathena,’ No. xxiv. 1898. 

Palmer had special qualiflcatious for the 
omondation of poetry. His memory was 
stored with ell that is finest in poetry 
ancient and modern, his taste and etui were 
Iierfecl, and his feeling for style singularlv 
lino and just. Ilia versions m ‘ Kottabos' 
and ‘ Dublin Translations,’ few but choice 
exhibit his skill in reproducing the idioin 
and spirit of Latin poetry. 

In youth his personal appeariuicB was very 
ntlrootive. He was n fair cricketer, and for 
some seasons he successfully captained a 
team of old university cricketers who as- 
sumed the name of Stoics. He was a good 
rackot-playor and golfer. As a conversa- 
tional ist ho was dolightful, and he greatly 
enjoyed society until failing health forced 
him largely to forego it. Hie health till 
middle age was excellent, but during the 
last ten years of his life he Buft'ered much 
from disease of the bladder, and died of a 
cancerous growth in the region of that organ 
on 14 Dec, 1897. 

On 4 Oct. 1879 he married Miss Frances 
Greene of Clovedon. By her he had two 
sons : Arthur, born on 13 May 1881, and 
Ul her, born on 20 April 1892. 

His published works ore \ 1. ' Heroides’ 
of Ovid, 1874; new edit, (revised and en- 
larged, with the transl. of Planudes), 1898, 
Clarendon Press Ser. 2. ‘ Elegies’ of Pro- 
pertius, 1880. 3. * Satires’ of Horace, Lon- 

don, 1883, 8vo J 6tli edit, 1893, 4. ‘ Anmhi- 
triio’ of Plautus, 1888. 5. * Records of the 
Tercentenary Festival of the Dublin Uni- 
versity,’ 189’2, 6, ‘ Catullus’ inMaomilWs 
Fnrnassus Series, 1896. Palmer also contri- 
buted articles, chiefly critical, to ‘ Ilerma- 
thena,’ the ‘Journal of Philology,’ ‘ Classical 
Review,’ and other periodicals. 

[Porsonal knowledge ; private information.] 

R. "y. Tfr 
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J pitTiMEB. Sib AKTHUR HUNTER 
/igj9_lS98), colonial politician, born at 
Lmatrb on 28 Dec. 1819, was the elder son of 
netttenaat Arthur Palmer, R.N. (d. 30 April 
I836)i by his second wife Emily (1791-1826), 
Jaaghter of Robert Hunter of Dublin and 
Boirupatrick. He was educated at Youghal 
jmmmar school, emigrated to New South 
Wales in 1838, and for twenty-three years 
ffas associated with Heniy Dangor’a stations, 
of which he ultimately became general 
manager. In 1866 Palmer was returned to 
the legislative assembly of Queensland for 
Port Curtis, and in August 1867 became 
colonial secretary and secretary for public 
1 works in the government of Sir ^bert 
Bamsey Mackenzie. In September he took 
the additional portfolio of secretary for 
lands, and in November 1808 he retired with 
his colleagues. In May 1870 he formed an 
administration in which he was premier and 
colonial secretary, and in 1873 he also acted 
as secretary for lands. In 1874 his govern- 
ment resigned oibce, and Palmer himself, 
leaving Port Ourtis, was elected for Bris- 
hane. In the first administration of Sir 
Thomas Mellwraith [q. v. Suppl.] he was 
colonial secretary and secretary for public 
instruction from January 1879 to December 
1881, when ha was appointed president of 
the le^slative council. In the same year he 
was created K.O.M.Q-. He administered the 
government of Queensland on several occa- 
sions during a vacancy in the governorship. 
He was honorary colonel of the Queensland 
defence force, a trustee of the Queensland 
Museum, and a director of the Queensland 
National Bank, ile died at Brisbane on 
30 Match 1898. On 8 June 1866 he mar- 
ried Cecilia Jessie (d. 31 Aug. 1886), daugh- 
ter of Archibald Mosman of Armidale, New 
South Wales. By her he had three sous 
and two daughters. 

[Sydney Morning Herald, 21 M.iieh 1898 ; 
Mennell’s Diet, of Auetralaeian Siogr. 1892; 
Burke’s Colonial Gentry, 1891, i. 47-8.1 
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PALMER, GEORGE (1818-1897), bis- 
cuit manufacturer, born on 18 Jan. 1818 on 
Upton farm in Long Sutton, Somerset, 
wWh had long been the property of his 
yeomen ancestors, was the son of 'William 
Palmer (d. 18261 and his wife Marv (d. 
1880), daughter or William Isaac, both being 
members of the Society of Friends. The 
boy was educated for a time in the school at 
Sidcot, near Weston-snper-Mare, which be- 
longed to that religious body, and about 1832 
was apprenticed to a relative at Taunton to 
team the business of a miller and confec- 
tioner. 


At midsummer 1841 Palmer entered into 
partnersbip at Reading with Thomas Hunt- 
Iot, and established the biscuit business of 
Huntley & Palmer, near the upper part of 
London Street. Not long afterwords they 
purebased some property in King’s Road, 
Reeding, and applied steam-machinery to 
the manufacture of their biscuits. The re- 
sult was a marvellous success, and the pro- 
fits grew to large proportions. Iluntley 
died m 1857, when the concern became the 
sole property of Palmer and his two brothers, 
Samuel and William Isaac Palmer. This 
vast establishment, the largest of its kind in 
existence, has been for many years of world- 
wide fame. It covers many acres in the 
Eoug’s Road, and more than 6,000 persons 
are employed in it. 

Palmer took much interest in the British 
schools established at Reading by Joseph 
Lancaster, and was a member of the first 
school-board in tbe town. From December 
1850 he was a member of the town council; 
he became alderman in 1859, and remained so 
until his retiremsnt in 1683. lu 1867 he was 
elected mayor of Reading. At a hy-eleotion 
in May 1878 ha was returned to parliament 
in the liberal interest for the boro ugli of Read- 
ing, and sat for it until 1885, when he retired 
from the representation on the constituency 
losing one ot its members. lie than contested 
the south or Newbury division of Berkshire, 
but was defeated after a close contest. 

Palmer married, at the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Basingstoke, on 17 Jan. 1860, Eliza- 
beth Sarah, daughter of Robert Meteynrd of 
that town. She died at Reading, SO March 
1894, and her husband never recovered from 
the shock of her death. lie died at his 
house, The Acacias, Reading, on 19 Aug. 
1897, and was buried on 23 Aug. in the 
same pave with her in the Frien(&' buriol- 
acound. Church Street, Reading. He left 
four sons and three daughters. His eldest 
son, George William Palmer, was M.P. for 
Reading from 1808 to 1904, and became a 
privy counoUlor in 1906. 

Palmer was a munificent benefactor to his 
adopted town, and to aU its charitable insti- 
tutions. He and his brother Samuel gave a 
site for an art gallery at the corner of Valpy 
Street, Reading, as a memorial of their 
brother, William Isaac. He presented to 
the town two recreation-grounds, the first 
being port of the ground known as the 
'King’s Meadow,’ and the other being the 
‘Palmer Park,' commising forty-nine acres 
at the east end of leading. On the day of 
the opening of the Palmer Park, on 4 Not. 
1891, he was made the first honorary free- 
man of the borough, and an inartistic statue 
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of him, erected by public subscription in re- 
cognition of his services and gilts, was un- 
veiled at the east end of Broad Street, 
Reading. 

[Reading Observer, 21 and 28 Ang. 1897; 
private intormation.] W. P. C. 

PARKES, Sib HENRY (1ST3-I8fl0), 
Australian statesman, was born on 27 May 
1815 on Lord Leigh’s Stonoleigli estate, 
Warwicltshire, where his father, Tliomas 
Parkes, was a small tenant fanner. Parkes 
received his early education at village 
Bchools in the neighbourhood. Owing to 
the misfortunes of his parents ha was com- 
pelled to earn his own living as a child of 
eight. Yet by assiduous self-culture in after 
years Parkes became one of the moat widely 
road of Australian public men, and a devoted 
lover of English literature. In very earlv 
manhood Parkes migrated from Stoueleigh 
to Birmingham, wJiero lie was apprenticed, 
and ihecame an ivory turner. On 1 1 .Inly 
1836 he married, at the parish church, Edg- 
Imstnn, Olarinda, daughter of Robert Vnriioy 
of Birmingham. The father of the bride, 
a well-to-do man, promptly disowned her. 

‘ They married witliout any provision for 
their wodded life except the work they could 
olitiiiu from day to day, and went back from 
Edghastou to live in the little room at Bir- 
mingham where she had lodged whon alone’ 
(An Emigrant'i Home Lettore, p. 10). 

After losing two children and passing 
through many hardships, Parkes and his 
wife went to London preparatory to emi- 
grating to Australia. They remained in 
the metropolis, snfFering much privation, 
from November 1838 to March 1830, when 
they sailed as ‘ bounty emigrants ' to Rydncy, 
arriving on 20 July 1839. The young wife 
gave birth to a child a few days heforo land- 
ing, and they reached Sydney without a 
friend to greet them or a letter of inti’oduc- 
tion to ‘unlock o door.’ 

Pnrkes’s first experiences in Australia wore 
disappointing. ‘ Per fully twelve months I 
could not muster sufilcient fortiludo to wiilo 
to my friends in England of the prospect 
before ns. Finding nothing better, I ac- 
cepted service as a farm labourer at 307. a 
year, and a ration and a half, largely made 
up of rice, Under this engagement. I worked 
for six months on the Regentsviile estate of 
Sir John Jamison, about thirty-six miles 
from Sydnojy, assisting to wash sheep in the 
Nepean, joining the reapers in the wheat 
field, and performing other manual labour 
on the property ’ (Jnfty Fears of Australian 
History, 5 . 4). 

Eeturmng to Sydney, Parkes found 


various humble employmentsThT^r 
an ironmonger’s store, and then in VnlS 
foundry, and was for awhile a 
in the eiiatoms. At last he fell back ™ 
own trade and opened a shop as an S 
and bone t urner, o^ddingthe sale of toy 
fancy goods. In this historic shop inH,,nf“ 
Street began Parkes’s career as a p,^fc 
man. Hero ho was wont to write aiKl 
verses for the ‘Atln«,’ edited hv HnV, 

Lowe (afterwards Viscount Sherhrookelro r ' 
and, reverting to an earlier sympathy tiiti 
chartism in England, became known as a 
powerful w'orbng-clnss agitator. From Hun- 
ter Sl root he issued a manifesto in favour of 
Lowes candidature for Sydney, which re- 
suited in hU election in 1848 (Life ani 
Letters of Lord Sherbrooke). 

The pi-eat qiiestion then agitating the 
Australian piihlio was the transportation of 
criminals. On 8 June 1848 the conviotJiip 
Ilashcniy entered Port Jackson, when a 
monster demonstration to oppose the land- 
ing of the criminals took place, at which 
Lowe was tho principal speaker. On thU 
occns|on, speaking from the standpoint of a 
working-class colonist, Henry Parites made 
his first public oration to an audience of 
some eight thousand enthusiastic citiwin . 
Tlencol'orth he was recognised as a leader of 
tho anti-transportation movement which 
finally triumphed ogainst the forces of Eng- 
lish and colonial ofiiciolism. 

In 1840 Pnrkos founded the ‘Empire’ 
newspaper as the organ of liberalism in New 
South Wales. Tho first number appeared 
on 28 Dec. 1860, and Parkes was editor and 
chief iiToprietor of the journal throughout 
its stormy career imtil its death in 18.57. 
Ilis account of his journalistic straggles 
(Fifty Fears of Australian History, chap, iv.) 
is perhaps the most interesting passage in 
prose from his pen. The truth is that Parkes 
lacked not only money, but prudence, expe- 
rience, and foresight, so that his ambitious 
enterprise, dospile his own great abilities and 
nntirmg onorgy, was foredoomed to financial 
failure. 

During this trouhlod period Parkes was 
roturneclto tho legislative council by a two 
to one majority for Sydney. Referring to 
his labours on tho ‘ Empire, and his activity 
in tho legislative council, he himself charac- 
tcristioally remarks: ‘ I at once entered into 
the work with on astonishing amount of 
seal. Sitting up all night was a recreation 
to me. I did not know what weorineM 
could mean, 1 would leave the coimcil 
when it adjourned and go to the“ Empire” 
olllce, where T would remain until daylight. 
Day and night I was at work. Very often 



f ^5 thirty-six and forty-ei^lit hours with- with Sir John Robertson. It was mainly 
ont going to bed._ I halieve in thosa days I owing to the enormous influence of Parkes 
joalfl have gone into the fire at this time that New South Wales, unlike 

Xs blithely as the golden-girdled bee the other AuettAlian colonies, adhered to 
Sucks in the poppy’s sleepy flower free trade. In 1876 the Parkea ministry 

, resigned over the subject of the release of 

for the sake of my convictions {Fifty i ears Gardiner, a notorious bushranger; but in 
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1878 he was again prime minister And colo- 


Parkes threw him«elf with unbounded nlal secretary. In the previous year he had 
energy into the great struggle for the esta- been created K.O.ir.G. 
blishment of resTOnsible government in Now Parkes revisited England in 1882 while 
South Wales. It was on this question that still holding office as prime ministsi', and 
jie found himself in the fleroest conflict was received with much distinction in Lou- 
Tfith the actual founder of that system, don. But on his return to Sydney his 


William Charles Wentworth [[q. v,], whose government was defeated, and he himself 
aim was to copy os far as possible the Eng- was rejected at the polls for East Sydney, 
liih system with an upper house of colonial Thereupon he again revisited England and 
peers, while Parkes insisted on a democracy spent much time in congenial political and 
pu» and simple. In this struggle it was literary society, including that of Lord 
inevitable that Parkes should^eonquer. _ Tennyson, who formed a high regard for 
On the establishment in 1858 of responsi- him. Parkes himself published two or three 
We government, Parkes was elected for East slender volumes of varse, in which, among 
Sydney (1858-61). DuriM this period he miicli that is crude and unfinished os to 
was an active supporter or (Sir) John Ro- mere technique, there are occasional evi- 
bertson [q.v. j as a laud reformer, and became denoes of poetic ability and fervour. 

OB most questions the recognised leader of In January 1887 he once more become 
fha democratic party. In 1861 Parkes and the dominant power in New South Wales, 
William Bede Dailey [q. v. Suppl.] came to forming his fourth administration and briag- 


L of England 


made the pCTSonal accmointonce of Carlyle, and very fittingly, as the statesman who had 
Cobden, Bright, and 'Thoinaa Hughes, He kept the banner of foee trade floating in his 
seat a number of interesting letters to the own colony, he was awarded the gold medal 
•Sydney Morning Herald,’ which were sub- of the Cobden Club, In January 1889 he 
sequently published in London under the retired from the administration of New 
title ‘Australian Views of England’ (1860). South Wales in favour of Mr. (afterwards 
These letters display keen political insight, Sir) George Dihbs, who held office for only 
and present a number of faithful portraits a couple of months, when Parkes became for 
of the leading English public men of the the fifth and last time prime minister. It 
day (see ‘ Sir Henry Parkes in England ’ in was during this period that the question ot 
A. Patchbxt Mabtut’s Australia and the Australian federation first assumed a prac- 


A. Patchbxt Mabtib’s Auslralia and the 
Empire, 1889), 


tical shape. Although Parkes displayed con- 


Returning to Sydney in 1868 Parkes soon siderable antagonism to Service’s scheme oi 
re-entered parliament, and, in January 1866, a federal council, he was nevertheless recog- 
accepted office for the first time as colonial nised throughout Australia as the foremost 
secretary in Martin’s ministry [see Mabtin, advocate of the wider scheme of federation 
Sir Jahds], During his term of office ho [see Shbvice, James, Suppl.] In February 
passed the Public Schools Act in the teeth 1690 Parkes attended the intercolonial con- 
of fierce clerical opposition, especially from ference in Melbourne, while he presided over 
the influential Homan catholic body. On the Sydney convention of 1891, which prac- 
12 March 1868 a murderous attack on tke tically laid the foundations of the Australian 


12 March 1868 a murderous attack on tke tically laid the foundations of the Australian 
Duke of Edinhu^h was made by on alleged commonwealth. Patkes’s attitude towards 
fenion named O’Farrell in S.rdncy Harbour; both Australian and imperial federation is 


fenion named O’Farrell in Sydney Harbour; both Australian and imperial federation is 
Parkes, from his official position, was mainly eloquently set forth in the volume of his 
remonsihlefor the execution of the criminal, speecWon ‘TheFederolGovammentofAus- 
and for the passage of the Treason Felony tralasia,’ published in 1890, and dedicated to 
Act (1868), Hesigning office in 1868, Parkes Lord Cwington. It was in his Melbourne 
was in 1871 elected for Miudgee, and In the oration that Parkes summed up the matter 
next year became prime minister of New in a single famous phrase — ‘the crimson 
South Wales, having formed a coalition thread of kinship.’ When the common- 
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wealtli was inaugurated (January 1901), the 
inyaluable life-work of Sir Henry Parkea 
was specially marked at the state banquet 
in Sydney by the entire company rising and 
drinldng to Ha honoured memory in solemn 
silence. 

In 1895, at the time of his second wife’s 
death, Parkes opposed Mr. G. H. Pcid, who 
had succeeded him as the free-trade leader, 
but was defeated for the Ping division of 
Sydney. This was the end of his political 
career. Towards the close of his life, and 
partly as the result of a severe accident, 
Parkes suilered groat pain ; while despite, or 
perhaps in consequence of, his long life of 
devotion to the public interest, he was left 
in most straitened circumstances. Ho died 
on 27 April 1896. Of all contemporary 
public men, except perhaps Qladsloiie, Sir 
Henry Parkes was the most frequently photo- 
graphed and caricatured. A fine marble 
bust was executed of him by his friend Tho- 
mas Woolner, li.A., as well as many por- 
traits by local artists. 

Parkes was thrico married. Aftor the death 
in 1888 of his first wife, ho morried succes- 
sively Mrs. Dixon in 1889 (who died in 
1895), and almost on his deatlibed ho mar- 
ried his servant. His eldest son, Mr. Var- 
ney Parkes, became a well-known public 
man in the colony. 

Outside politics, which was the business 
of Farkes's life, his restless enerfrics wore 
much engrossed with literary sutgects, and 
his most cherished friendships wore among 
men of letters. In Australia, almost alone 
among prominent public men, he generously 
befriended strugpling authors ; while the list 
of his own published works is by no means 
unii^ortant or scanty. " 

lie published: i, ‘Stolen Moments,’ 
1842. 2. ‘ Murmurs of tho Stroaralet ' (vo- 
lumes of early poems). 3. ‘ Australian Views 
of England,’ London, 1800, 8vo (a selection 
of letters by Parkes written to the ‘Syd- 
ney Morning Herald’ in 1801 and 1802). 
4. ' Speeches of Henry Parkes, colhiolod and 
edited by David Blair,’ Melbourne, 1876, 
8vo. 6. ‘ The Beauteous Terrorist and other 
Poems. By a Wanderer,’ Melbourne, 1886, 
8vOj 6. ‘jFrngmentary Thoughts’ (poems 
dedicated to Alftod, Lord Tennyson), Syd- 
ney, 1889, 8vo. 7. ‘Federal Government 
of Australia ; ’ speeches delivered 1889-90, 
Sydney, 1800, 8vo. 8. ‘ Fifty Years in the 
milking of Australian History’ (Parkes’s 
autobiography), London, 1892, 8 vo. 9. ‘Son- 
nets and other Verse ’ (dedicated to Ilallam, 
Lord Tennyson), London, 1895, 8vo. 1 0. ‘An 
Emimnt’s Homo Letters,’ English edit. 
London, 1897) 8vo. 


[Parkes’s published works; LwTlir'. 
Sir Henry Parkei, 1807; Dilke's‘TVo.i 
Greater Kritiim ; Patehett Mardn^Sfr ‘J 
letters of Lord Sherbrooke, andAusi^* 
the Empire; Gilbert Parker's Eotndtee'C* 
pass m Austroha; Froude’s Oceans 

Mennnll’s Diet.’of Australasian Bion ’ 
Australian Diet, of Dates; MelboSneS’ 
Atlas; Empire ; and Sydney Motuine 
personal knowledge.] ^ 

PAHR, HARRIET (1828-1900), no. 
vehst, who wrote under the pseudon™ 
Holme Lim, was born at York on 81 T.n 

1828. IIerftther,\yilliam Pon, wteata- 

Tcllfir in BillcS) sutinSy Q.n.d coloured 
and hor mother was Mary Grandege of 
Halifax, Yorkshire. Miss Parr was eduW 
at York, and early in life devoted herself to 
literature as a profession. In 1864 she pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym Hnlma ^ 
her first novel, ‘Slaiid Talbot.’ It did not 
attract much attention, but she sont her 
second novel, ‘ Gilbert Massinger,’ to Cbarlei 
Dickens, who was miieh impressed by it 
(FonsTTiE, Life of JDickena, ii. 474-^ It? 
length prevented its appeorance in ‘House- 
hold Words,’ ond in 1865 it was separately 
published. Even in this form it had a con- 
sidevablo sale, which was much increased 
when it was reissued in a cheap single 
volume in 1862. It was translated into 
Italian in 1869. Another novel, published 
in 1856, ‘Thoriiey Hall,’ reached a second 
edition in 1H62, and was translated into 
French in 18(t0. Between 1864 and 1882 
Miss Purr puhlished some thirty novels, 
all of them refined in tone, somewhat sen- 
timental, and written in an easy, unaf- 
ibetod style (cf. Athenmim, 1862 i. 186, 
1871 ii. 79, 867, 1 872 i. 687). These merits, 
supplemented by the enthusiastic support of 
Gharles Edward Mudie [q. v.], secured Miss 
Pnrr considerable popularity os a writer 
of fiction vivginibus merisque. Her mote 
soriouB work consisted of three hooks pub- 
lished under hor own name: 1. ‘The Life 
and Death of Jeanne d'Arc,’ 2 vols. 1806; 
2. ‘Maurico and EugOnie de Gii6rin,’ 1870; 
and 8. ‘ Echoes of a Famous Year,’ 1872. 
The first of these was a solid and creditable 
performance (cf. Atlieneemn, 1866 ii, 9, 1870 
i, 886). 

Miss Pnrr passed her later years at Shank- 
lin. Isle of Wight, whore she died on 18 Feb. 
1900. An. oil portrait of her, painted about 
1848 by George Lance [q, v.], belonged to her 
brother, Mr. George Parr, of 81 Canonbuiy 
Park. 

[Private information j Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Lit. 
Year Book, 1901, pp, 101-2; authorities cited.] 

A. F. P. 
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"Patmore, Coventry kersey 

DIGHTUN (1838-1890), poot, tie eldest son 
of Peter George Patmore Tq^, v.], -was torn at 
^\'oodford in Essex on 23 Julyl 823. Ha -was 
educated privately and with no view to any 
epecial profession; in the main his own 
teacher, hut, as he warmly acknowledged, 
profiting neatly by his father's precepts as 
regarded English literature. In 1839 he 
spent sis months at a French school at St. 
Germains. Upon his return he addicted 
himself for a time to scientific pursuits, and 
afterwards thought of talcing Iholy orders, 
hat was discouraged partly by his father's 
inability to support him at the university, 
partly by scruples relating solely to the 
position of the church of England ; for, 
although his father was a free-thinker, his 
own studies and reflections had almady re- 
conciled him to orthodox Christianity, He 
had begun to write poetry in 1840, and in 
ld44 published a slender volume containing, 
with minor pieces, four narrative poems : 
‘Bie River,’ ' Tho Woodman's Daughter,’ 
•Lilian,’ and ‘ Sir Hiihort,' strikingly ori- 
ginal and inclividiial in style and tiiought, 
though not without traces of Tennyson and 
Coleridge. As narratives they are wholly 
nainteresting, almost vapid; but the -weak- 
ness of oonstniclion is relieved by strokes of 
psychological insight and descriptive power 
altogether surprising at the author's age. In 
many respects the volume anticipated the 
pinciples and the work of the pre-Raphaelites 
in another sphere of art, and paved the way 
for the writer’s subsequent relations with 
the lenders of that movement. It brought 
a letter of worm praise and sound advice 
ftiom Bulwer, and an absurd denunciation 
enlivened by a clever porody from ‘ Black- 
wood,’ but otherwise attracted little notice 
hoTOud the author’s own circle. 

In the following year (1846) the embar- 
lassment of Patmore’s father, due to unfortu- 
nate railway speculations, threw him entirely 
upon his own resoiu'oes. Up to this time his 
ciicumstances had been good, and he had 
made no serious elFortto earns living, Henow 
earned a scanty subsistence by translations 
and contributions to periodicals until, in No- 
vember 1846, the recommendation of Richard 
llonekton Milnes (afterwards Lord Hough- 
ton) [q. V.], at the instance of Mrs. Procter, 
obtained for him nn appointment as aseistaut 
in the printed hook department of the British 
Museum. The post was congenial to Pat- 
more, and he proved himself highly eflicient. 
He appears to have about this time assisted 
Milnes in the preparation of the ' Life and 
Letters of Keats' (1818), hut to what ex- 
tent is diflicult to determine. No part of 
TOL. XXn,— BPP. 


it can have been written by him, Feel- 
ing now comparatively at ease in his cir- 
cumstances, he morried, in September 1847, 
Emily Augusta Andrews (6. 29 Feb. 1824), 
daughter of a congregatioiialist minister, 
a lady possessed of mental and personal 
charms mr beyond the common, and a model 
of gracious geniality and clear common sense. 
She was herself the author of some small 
useful books, under the pseudonym of ‘ Mrs, 
Motherly,’ and assisted \er husband in the 
compilation of his exceUent collection of 
poetry for children, ‘The Children’s Gar- 
land,' published in 1862, The union was 
most happy, although the cares and ex- 
penses of an increasing family, and, after a 
time, of Mrs. Patmore’s declming health, 
frequently made Patmore’s situation one of 
considerable anxiety. He never compro- 
mised hie independence, and laboured hard 
to provide for his family by writing in 
reviews, especially the ‘Edinburgh’ and 
‘North British,’ efforts the more ereditahle 
as the work was uncongenial to him. He 
wanted the first qualification of a literary 
critic, sympathy with his author. An 
egotist and a mystic, he could take no vital 
interest in any one’s ideas hut his own, and 
hence his treatment of other authors is in 
general unsatisfactory; while his fine taste, 
mtnitive insight, and careful study of 
tcsthetic laws frequently render hie isolated 
observations of great value. One exception 
to this habitual indifference to other men’s 
work was the admiration he at this time 
entertained for Tennyson, with whom he 
had 06 much intercourse as tho elder poet’s 
distance from town and dielike to letter- 
writing would allow. Another friendship, 
which nad more important results, was his 
acquaintance with Ruskin, who had been 
the pupil of Mrs. Patmore’s &ther ; Ruskin’s 
enthusiasm for architecture was fully shared 
by Patmore, who wrote on this subject with 
fermoreenjoymentandepontaneity than upon 
literature. Patmore had made in 1849 the 
acquaintance of the pre-Rajihoelite group of 
artists, with whom be had much in common, 
and to whose organ, ‘The Germ,’ he contri- 
buted a remarkable essay on Macbeth, as well 
as verses. They were almost succumbing to 
the universal hostility aroused by their ori- 
ginality and their pecuRotities, when, at 
Patmore’s prompting, Ruskin wrote the me- 
morable letter to the ‘Times' which turned 
the tide of public opinion, Anotherimportont 
service rendered by Patmore was his promo- 
tion of the volunteer movement after Louis 
Napoleon’s coup £ttat in December 18fil. 
Others came forward simultaneously, but the 
idea was original with Mm, 
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Meanwhile neither private cares nor public 
interests had interrupted Patmore’s poetical 
work. In 1868 he published ‘Tomerton 
Church Tower/ which he had begun os early 
as 1848. Like his former productions, it is 
a narrative poom, and as such quite point- 
less and uninteresting, hut full of exquisite 
vignettes of scenery. The volume, which 
reached a second edition in the same year, 
included revised versions of the poems of 
1844 and now pieces, some of groat beauty. 
Among these were spocimeus or ‘ The Angel 
in the House,’ the long poem now occupy- 
ing all the time and thought he could de- 
vote to it, and designed to be the apotheo- 
sis of married love. The first iiart, ‘The 
llcti'othal,’ was published anonymously in 
1864. Tho anonymity was owing to Pat- 
more’s alarm at the unfavourahlo incoption 
of his father’s hook, ‘ My Priouds and 
Acquaintanoe,’ xmblished oarlicr in the same 
year. The name alone, he fancied, would 
condemn him; although, as portions of tho 
poem had already appeared in ‘Tamer- 
ton Church Tower,’ his precaution was in 
reality quite futile. It would have been 
wiser to disarm criticism hy removing the 
numerous trivialities which disfigured a 
beautiful poem; but this could not bo ox- 
noclod, for I’atmoro could not see thorn, 
lie had no perception of the sublime in other 
moil’s writings or of the ridioulous in his 
own. The great writers whom he sincerely 
admired wore admired hy him for any other 
quality than their grondour j and although 
tho reverse of coiiooiled as regarded his own 
works, and continually labouring to amend 
their defeots, the worst defect they had was 
never admitted hy him. Although, however, 
the 'Angel’s* occasional lapses into bathos 
allbrded a handle to detractors, tho voicu of 
the higher criticism was olways for it. Ton- 
nysou, 13ro wiling, Ituskin, Carlylo were lavish 
of sincere praise, and ovonits commercial suc- 
cess (though tho author himself was disap- 
pointed) was greater than could have been 
roasonahly expected in tho case of a hook so 
entirely original and so devoid of merotricioos 
(illurement. ‘Tho Betrothal’ was followed 
in 1860 by ‘I'ho Espousals’ (now editions of 
both parts appeared in 1868, 1803 two od., 
and 1800) ; in 1800 by ‘ Faithful for Evor/ 
a poom of disappointed love; and in 1863 by 
‘ The Victories of Lovo,’ a poem of hoimvo- 
ment. In the collected edition of his works 
‘ Faithful for Ever ’ wos amalgamated with 
‘ The Victories of Love.’ It must he said 
that tho quality of poetical aohievomunt 
went on dm-emendo, though there are ex- 
ceedingly fine things in ‘iiraithfnl for Ever.’ 
The mnr poems nevertheless constitute 


among them such a body of deeo 

and truly poetical thougLu lo?e:Sdl^^^ 


embelUshed with charming pictures of 
lish scenery and householS life, m no oft™ 
poet has given us. The obvious and nn 
answerable criticism is that the uoet’s 
fessed subject of motried life « 
proaohed in the least successful psrts of 
poem, and hardly grappled with even there 
The reason is plam: its domesticities were 
found incapable of poetical treatment. 

If Patmore retained any desire to pursue 
the subject of connubiality further, it miat 
have boon checked by his irreparable lossm 
the death of his wife on 6 July 1862. gip 
had long been sinking from oonsumntiou 
and her life had been prolonged only by his 
devoted care. She left him three sons and 
three daughters. His feelings found an 
inadequate expression in ‘ The Victoiies of 
Lovoj’^but he had reached the turning-point 
of his career, and tho break with bu past 
was iiToparablo. Ho went abroad for his 
heMth, embraced (1864) the Eoman nnthn},,, 
religion, which he would probably have pic. 
fossod many years earlier but for tbe influ. 
enoo of his wife, and found a second matain 
Marianne Oaroline Byles (6. 28 June 1822) 
a lady of nohlo though resemd manners! 
and siiigulaT moral oxcelleuce. Bis family 
followed his example, ond with the exce^ 
lion of two eons old enough to go forth into 
lifo, and a daughtov who after a whileentered 
a convent, lemaiiied under his roof. He 
retired from the British Museum, and, after 
short residpiictis in Hampstead sndlligbgate, 
bought tho estate to which he gave the name 
of Jleron’s Ghyll, near Uckllmd in Sussex. 
This ho BO improved by building and planting 
as to bo able after some years 1 o dispose of it 
at a groat^ enhanced price. He then settled 
at ’Inc Mansion, llabtiugs, a fine old house 
which liad attracted his uuicy when a child. 
Tranquillity and rctiremeuthadhroughthack 
the poetical impulse ; in 1868 he had printed 
for private circulation nine odes, remarkable 
allko for their poetry and for their metcical 
structiu'o, or rather, perhaps, then' musical 
boauty in the absence of definite metrical 
form. They may be regarded as rhythmical 
voluntaries, in which the length of the lines 
and the iiioidonce of the rhymes are solely de- 
tormiiied by tbo writer’s instinctive peioep- 
tion of tho requirements of homony, ond tiie 
rich and varied music thus attained contrasted 
no less strikingly with the metrical slm- 
plioily of ‘The Angel in the House 'than 
did the frequent loftiness of the thoughts 
and audacity of the diction with the quiet 
feeling and unostentotioiis depth of the 
earlier work. Other similar compositions 
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1 vete gradually added, and in eollectiys . lity, except Jor family bereavements. In 
I jjition. of the poet’s worljs in 1877 the 1880 he lost his second wife, in memory of 
ffhole took shape as * The Unknown Eros and whom he erected an imposing Roman catho> 
other Odes’ (another^ edit. 1878 ; 8td edit, lie church at Hastings, designed by Mr. 
1390), forty-two odes in two boobs. It is not Basil Champneys, afterwards his biographer, 
likely that these will ever attain the popu- In 1882 his daughter Emily died, and in 
lority eventually won by ‘ The Angel in the 1888 his son Henry (see below). In 1881 
I House,’ nor are the)^ nearly so well adapted he married Miss Harriet Hobson, by whom 
for ‘human natures daily food.’ But they he had a son. In 1891 a change in the owner- 
I ftequently exhibit the poet at greater heights ship of his Hastings residence obliged him to 

than he had reached before, or without them remove, and he settled at Lymington. His 
would have been deemed capable of reach- poetical works had been definitively collected 
fgg; and the lofty themes and fine metrical in 1666, with a valuable appendix onEnglish 
form have in general acted as on antidote to metrical law, enlarged from an early essay in 
his worst defect, his tendency to lapse into the'NorthBritishKeview.’ Inl877hewrot6 
prose. The effueions of inward feelmg, fee- a memoir of his old friend Bryan Waller 
quently moat pathetic in expieseion. and the Procter [q. v.], at the desire of Mrs. Procter, 
descriptions of external nature, or mirror- About 1886 he became a feeouent contributor 
like fidelity, are alike admirable, and often of essays and reviews to us ‘ St. James's 
tran3candantly_ beautiftil. _ The weak parts Gazette,’ then edited by his intimate triend, 
ere the expressions of political and eedesias- Mr. Frederick Greenwood. Selections from 
tical antipathies, mere eplenetic outbursts these contributious, with additions feom 
alike devoid of veracity and of diraity } and other sources, were published in 1889 and 
a few myetical pieces in which, endeavouring 1893, under the respective titles of ' Principle 
to express things incapable of expression, in Art ’ and ‘Heli^o Poetse.’ In 1896 Pat- 
the poet has only accumulated glittering hut more published 'Rod, Hoot, and Flower,' 
fegid conceits. The gulf between ' The observations and meditations, chiefiy on re- 
Angel in the House’ end the* Odea’ is ligious subjects, which probably embody much 
partly filled by ‘ Amelia,’ first published in of the destroyed ‘ Sponsa Dei.’ He died at 
1878, an exquieite little idyll akin to the Lymington after a brief attack of pneumonia 
former in subject, and to_ tbe latter in on 26 Nov. 1896. 

! metrical structure, and not unjustly esteemed Patmore’s character was curiously unlike 

I by the author his most perfect work. He the idea of it generally derived from ‘ Tbe 
meditated a much more ambitious poem, An^l in the ^use.’ Instead of an insipid 
which, taking the Yirgin for its theme, was amiability, his dominant characteristio was 
to have embodied his deepest convictions on a rugged angularity, steeped in Hembrandt- 
tbings divine and human, Finding tbe likecontrasts of light and gloom. Haughty, 
oecessory inspiration denied, he recorded his imperious, combative, sardonic, he was at 
thoughts in a prose volume entitled 'Sponsa the same time sensitive, eusceptible, and 
Dei,’ which he ultimately destroyed, pro- capable of deep tenderness. He was at once 
fessedly upon a hint feom a Jesuit that he magnanimous and rancorous; egotistic and 
was divulging to the uninitiated what was capriciously generous ; acute and credulous; 
mtended for the elect, hut in reality, no nobly veracious and pone to the wildest 
doubt, because he had failed to satisfy him- exaggerations, partly imputable I0 the ex- 
self ; and partly, perhaps, feom apprehension uberance of his quaint humour. His capacity 
of censure in his own communion. His for business was as remarkable os his intel- 
relations with the church of which he had lectual strength, and was not like this warped 
become a member were curious ; he detested and flawed by eccentricity.^ This inequality 
sad despised her official head in his own of ohoracler is reflected in his poetry. Noons 
conntry,ahasedthepTieBthoodas individuals, had sounder views on the laws of art, no one 
and made no point of the pope’s temporal strove more earnestly after worthiness of sub- 
power, while be performed four pilgrim- ject and unity of impression, and yet^ the 
ages to Lourdes, and desired to he buried themes of aU his objective poems are trivial 
in the garb of a Franciscan feior, TWe or uneuited to his purpose, and his subjective 
can he no question of the perfect sincerity pieces, with few exceptions, atbiact chiefly 
of his Roman catholic profession, and os by the beauty of isolated details. He was 
little that this was but the exterior manifes- the last man to write, as he aspired to do, 
tation of the mysticism which, as he tells 11a the poem of his age, but no contemporary 
in an interesting autobiographical fragment, poet offers such a midtitude of thoughts ‘ as 
bad possessed ms being feom his youth. clear as truth, as strong as light,’ and de- 
Patmore’s latter years passed in tranquil- soriptions of exquisite oham and photo- 
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graphic accuracy, eaaily detached from their 
context and roinembored for thoir own sakus. 
His prose style, wilhout attaining to elo- 
quence, which he never attempted, is a 
pattern of dignified simplicity, and of lucidity 
slightly tinted by the hues of feeling, llis 
critical powers were of the highest, but were 
impaired by his besott ing sin o f ago I ism, A 
few of the greatest writers excepted, ho 
could take no strong interest in any man’s 
work but his own; his attitude towards 
other moil’s ideas was that of Omar towards 
the Alexandrian libraij, and his essays on 
thoir writings afibet with a painful sense of 
inadequacy. They arc, nevertheless, well 
worth reading for the detached remarks, 
often most subtle and penetrating. Ilia 
religious and moral aphorisms also have much 
worth ; and this is oven more true of those 
casually expressed in the fragments of cor- 
respondence published by Mr, Ohampnoys 
than of those tvliioh he himself nave to the 
world. Ill other departments of thought he 
is little bettor tlian a wasted force, chiefly 
on account of his disharmony with his own 
age, 

Patmore's portrait, j painted in 180J by Mr. 
J. S, Sargent, R.A., is in the National Por- 
trait Gallery. Sovoral otlioi’ nortraits, as 
well ns likenesses of members of his family, 
are reproduced in Mr. Ohampnoys's biography. 

Hnirny Jons Patmoeb (1800-1883), tho 
youngest son of Coventry Patmore by his 
first wife, was born on 8 May 1800. Ho 
was chiefly educated at Ushaw Oollego, 
whore he obtained numerous prizes, bnt 
which, to judge by his youthful letters 

S nblislied by Mr. Ohampnoys, cannot have 
one much to stimulate his intellectual 
powers, Ajtparenlly, however, this child- 
ishness was but, in Emersonian phrasp, 

' the screen and sheath in which Pan pro- 
tects his woll-bolovod flower;’ for tho littlo 
poems published after his death avo not only 
oxoollont in thomsclves, but constitute a 
psychical phenomenon. They possess in an 
eminent degree thoso qualities of oaso, sym- 
metry, and finish which ore usually the last 
to ho expected in the work of so young a 
man; they are sufllciontly like the older 
Patmore's work to seem almost written by 
him, while yet diflbrontiated from his hy a 
subtle and indefinable aroma of thoir own. 
That Henry Patmore would have proved a 
charming lyrical poet can hardly bo doubted j 
whether ho would have been anytiiing more 
can scarcely ho conjectured in the absence 
of any clear evidence how far hie limitations ! 
were natural, and how far due to a mistaken ' 
system of education. His health had always 
been feeble, and, debilitated by a serious 


1883, to an attack of pleurisy A api J- 
from his poems was^nriJl , „ 



published in 1886. 

[Almost all nlUiinahle information teanset™,. 
Palmoro is to bo found in the 
Corrospondonco (1900), etoed by his friend lb 
Basil Chanipnoyn Mr. Edimmd Gosse has 
tmbutod two highly interssting papers of reS 

ootmus to tho Contemporary Beriaw (Jamtl 
1807) and North Amepioan Boview 
189^. Solcetions from Patmore's poelSJ 
lively ontitlod ‘Florileginm Amantis’S 
and ■ Pootiyof PaCios and Delight,' have h en 

oditod by Dr. E. Garnett, C.B., and hy ife 
Moynoll.] ^ 

PATEIOK, EOEERT WHiLlAM 
OOOIIliAN- (1842-1807), under-seoretniy 
of stall' for Scotland, [See OooHBm. 
Patbici.) 

PATTERSON, Sni JAMES BROWME 
(1833-1896), Australian statesman, bom at 
Link Hall in Northumberland on 18 Nov. 
1833, was the youngest son of JamesPattet- 
Bon, a district rood xnspeotor. He was edu- 
cated at Alnwick, and emigrated to Victoria 
in 1862 on the discovery of gold. After 
mining unsuccessfully at the Poreat Creek 
goldflmds, he engaged in farming on the 
river Loddon at Glonlyon, near Daylesford, 
in 1850, ond finally settled in the Costle- 
maiuo district, where ho conducted the busi- 
ness of a slaughterman at Ohewton, On 
6 Doc. ] 870 I’attorBon, after two unsuccess- 
ful candidatures, was returned to tbs 
colonial Icgislativo assembly for Castle- 
maino, a seat whioh ho retained until bis 
death, lie was a strong advocate of pto- 
loction in trade, supported the ministry of 
Sir James McCulloch [q. v.] in 1870 and 
1871, and was an active opponent of (Sii) 
Oharlos Gavan Duffy’s administration m 
1871 and 1872. He supported James 
Goodall Pi'nnois [q. v.], who came into power 
in June 1872, but not very strenuously; 
and when, in July 1874, Prancis transferred 
the premiership to George Biscoe Rerfe^, 
Patterson joiuod the opposition, led by (Sir) 
Graham Berry. On the resignation of the 
Eerl'erd ministry in August 1876, Berry 
took ofGoe and gave Patterson the portion 
of commissioner of public worksant^residant 
of tho board of land and works. On 7 Oct. 
the miulsti’y were defeated by a coalition 
between MoOulloch and Kerferd, and Patte^ 
son remained out of oflice until May 1877, 
when Berry, being returned with on immense 
majority, restored Potlerson to the same 
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Offices giving him the additional charge 
of postottsteivgeneral. In that ministry 
tliere was a small inner cabinet consisting 
of Berry, Major William CoUard Smith, 
Pltterson, and, afterwards, Sir Bryan 
ffLoghlen. Of these Patterson was the 
nosfc aetire and carried most weight in the 
ffoTernment. In March 1880 Berry’s mini- 
stirfelli but in July another general election 
on the question of the reform of the coneti- 
tntion brought him back to power. On te- 
tiimiug to office he retained only Patterson 
onil Smith among his former colleagues, 
pnttersonwas appointed minister of railways. 
Profiting from experience ha was extremely 
moderate in his counsels. Largely owing to 
liis advocacy a compromise on the suffiect of 
the reform of the constitution was enected, 
by which the legislative council was enlarged 
and strengthened. He also made an im- 
successful effort to exempt the railway sys- | 
tem from political influence. 

On the defeat of the ministry in July 1881 
Patterson went into opposition, hut no had 
ceased to be a strong partisan. Oonvinoed 
that the colony requireda stable government, 
he and Simon Jjkaser succeeded in briuging 
about a coalition in 1883 between Berry and 
James Service [q. v. Suppl.] Under these 
leaders the country enjoyed a period of poli- 
tical tranquillity. In April 1889 he accepted 
the portfinio of minister of the customs in 
Duncan Qillies’s ministry, which he had at 
one time strongly opposed, and succeeded in 
passing a new tarifl, which consisted almost 
entirely of new or increased duties. This 
tariff he suhaaquantly acknowledged he re- 
gretted more than anything in his political 
career. From June to September 1890 ho 
Med the additional office of minister of pub- 
lic works, and from September to November 
(hat of postmaster-general. The energy with 
which he persuaded his colleagues to coll 
out the troops in Melbourne in consequence 
of the disorders of the great moi'itime strike 
hastened the downfall of tho ministry at the 
(dose of 1800. On 23 Jan. 1893, after a visit 
to England, he overthrew the administration 
of William Shiels, and was invited to form a 
ministry in which, besides the office of premier, 
he held that of minister of railways. Bealis- 
ing the unsound financial position of the 
colony, he sought a remedy in retrenoh- 
meiit and the development of the export 
trade. Early in his ministry, however, an 
astonishing succession of hank failures 
shattered puhlLc credit. He resisted incite- 
ments to extreme measures of relief for 
particular iuatitutions, prepared by in- 
terested or panic-atricken persons, hut he 
conscuted to the doubtful expedient of de- 


claring a bank holiday of five days to give 
the banks time to collect their resources, 
Government’s popularity was impaired by 
the financial distress, and in August 1894 
Patterson was defeated on the budget. His 
successors, however, continued his financial 
policy. 

Patterson was created K.O.M.G. in 1894, 
and died at Murrumheena, near Melbourne, 
on 30 Oct. 1896, He was hurled in Mel- 
houme cemetery on 1 Nov. In 1867 he 
married Mies Walton. His wife died on 
2 Dec. 1894, leaving an only child, who 
married Mr. A. Tfaeppel. 

[Melbourne Argus, 31 Oct. 1896 ; Msnnoll’s 
Diet, of Australian Biogr. 1893; Annual Be- 
ghtar.] E. I. 0. 

PATN, JAMES 11830-1898), novelist, 
was bom at Cheltenham on 28 Feb, 1880, 
His father, William Pnyn, waa clerk to the 
Thames commisBioners, and lived at Maiden- 
head. He was popular in ths county, kept 
the Berkshire harriers, and was compared to 
; a hero of the old English comedy. He died 
too early to he distinctly remembered by 
his son, who became the pet of his mothsr, 
auafiectionateand beautiful woman. Fayn’s 
father had begun to initiate him in various 
country sports; but from a very early age 
he preferred hooksj and devoured such fiction 
as he could obtain. He was known ns a 
story-teller at a preparatory school, to which 
he was sent at the age of seven. He suffered 
much bullying, and did not find Eton, to 
which he was sent at eleven, more congenial. 
He was hurt by the rejection of an article 
written for a school magazine, and the clas.<ii- 
cal lessons gave him a permanent dislike of 
Greelc and Latin. He was always a very- 
poor linguist. He was token from Eton to 
oe eent to a ‘crammer’ for the Woolwich 
academy, to which he had received nomina- 
tion. He passed third in the examination 
for the academy, hut had to leave it after a 
year on account of his health. It was then 
decided that he should take orders, and he 
passed a year with a private tutor in Devon- 
shire. Here he found himself for the firsl^ 
time in congenial surroundings. He had 
been disgusted with the rigid uscipline and 
the coarse amnsemente of his oomrades at 
Woolwich, and had relieved himself by boy- 
ish escapades and by nursing his literary 
tastes. Fr omDevons&e he sent on article de- 
scribing the academy to ‘Household Words,’ 
then edited by Dickens, Its publication pro- 
duced a remonstranoe from the governor of 
the academy, and iaoideutally led to Fayn’a , 
first communication with Dieffiens, for whom 
he always entertained the warmest regard 
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and admiration. "While in Devonshire 
he also succeeded in gaining admittance of 
various pieces of verse to periodicals. In 
October 1847 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He cared nothing for the regulor 
course of study. He became president of 
the union, and was a popular membor of 
various societies. He made many vrarm 
friendships among his contemporaries, and 
\Yas kindly welcomed by some of the college 
authorities, ospecialW William George Clark 
[q. v.] and George Drimloy fq. v.l Ho re- 
tained many of his college friendships to the 
last. During his undergraduate career ho 
published two volumes ol verse, the first of 
which, ' Stories from Boccaccio’ (1862), was 
warmly praised by Brimley in tho ‘ Specta- 
tor.’ Payn was greatly encouraged, and 
soon determined to devote himself to the 
profession of literature. 

He took a first class in tho examination 
for the ordinary degree at tho end of 1862. 
He was already engaged to Miss Louisa 
Adelaide Edliii, and the marriage took place 
on 28 Fob. 1864. Ho had now to make his 
living. He first settled in the Lakes at 
Rydal Cottage, ‘ under the shadow of Nab 
Scar.’ He was already known to Miss Mil- 
ford, a neighbour and friend of his father in 
early years. She introduced him to Miss 
Martineau, then residing at Grasmere, and 
both literary ladies encouraged and advised 
him. Ho soon became a regular contributor 
to ‘Household Words’ and 'Chambers’s 
journal.’ In 1868 ho became ‘ co-editor’ 
with Leitch Hitchio [q;y.) of ‘Chambers’s 
Journal,’ and settled in Bdmburah. A year 
later he became solo editor. lie became a 
warm friend of Robert Chambers [q. v.], one 
of tho proprietors, and made some pleasant ac- 
quaintances at Edinbiugh. Both tho climate 
and tho puritanism of Scotland were uncon- 
genial to him, and he was glad to remove to 
London in 1801, where he continued to edit 
tho journal. Payn now sottlod in the Maida 
Vale district, and remained there for tho 
rest of his life. He thoroughly enjoyed 
Loudon life, lie has described some im- 
pressions of his rambles in a volume called 
' Melibnous in London.’ lie had mot Dickons 
in 1860, and soon made himself known in 
the literary circles in which Dickons was 
the groat light. Payn rarely loft Loudon, 
and says that for the twenty-five years pre- 
ceding 1884 ho had only taken three days of 
consecutive holiday once a year. Upon the 
death of Robeid, Chambers in 1 871, Williom 
Chambers became the chief proprietor of the 
journal. Dilferencos of opinion arobs, and 
Payn resigned tho editorship in 1874. He 
thenbecamereader to Messrs. Smith, Elder, & 
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novel, ‘The Foster Brothers,’ foun/ed on K 
alleg e experiences, appeared in 1869 . From 
that date Tie was a most indubtrious tvrC 
of novels, long and short. His ‘Lost 
Massmaberd,’ which appeared in ‘ Chamhor,? 
JpurnM’ in 1864, is said to have Lefe 
circulation by twenty thousand copies Z 
permanently advanced his popularitT ’‘X 
Proxy,’ published independently hlig?/ 
was, he says, the most popular of his noreh’ 
and fully established his position. AuS 
period Payn became widely known bv a 
weekly column of lively anecdote and gossio 
contributed to the ‘Illustrated London 
News.’ As a novelist Payn was much in- 
fluenced by, though he did not imitate 
Dickens. In his writing, as in hia life he 
was tho simplest and least affected of men. 
He made no pretence to profound views of 
human nature, but overflowed with spon- 
taneous vivaoily and love of harmless fun. 
Ho had a eingulatly quick eye for the cnn.;/ 
and_ remarkable skill in constructing in- 
genious situations. The same quahtiesmuked 
liis short essays and his conveisation. He 
had a groat store of anecdote, and was 
most charming in conversation. He took a 
lively interest in most subjects of the day, 
though literary matters always held the first 
place in hismind. Nobody could be moregene- 
rouB in recognising the merits of bis contem- 
poraries ; and, as an editor, be took a special 
pleasure in helping young aspirants in the 
profession to which he was always proud of 
belonging. In later years be became crippled 
by rheumatism. Constant pain produced 
occasional fils of depression, but never aouied 
his temper or weakened his elasticity of spirit. 
He had boon on friendly terms with most of 
tho literary men of his time. He was most 
retentive of old friendships, and constantly 
adding new ones to the number. Ho had 
been a good whist player from his college 
days, and in London a daily rubber was & 
main recreation. "When bo was confined to 


his house, members of his club arranged to 
got up a game there twice a week. The 
peraoiial charm wos heightened by the gal- 
lantry with which he met his sufferings, and 
few men have been so daservadly popular m 
a large circle. After bis bealtli liad com- 
pelled him to give up his editorship he still 
dovoled himself to literary work j but his 
strength was failing, and he died on 26 March 
1898 at his house in "Warrington Crescent, 
Maida "Vale. 

Payn’s domestic life had been thoroughly 
happy. His sense of the blessing is patheti- 
cally indicated in tho essay coUed ‘The Back- 
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ffgter of Life,' ..which gives the title to a 
posthumous volume of essays. Mrs. Payn 
drived him, with two sons and five daugh- 
ters the third of whom, Alicia Isohel, mar- 
ried’ in 1886 Mr, G. E. Buohle, editor of the 
'Times,' and died in 1898, 

Payn’s publications include ; 1, ‘ Stories 
(tom Boccncwo,' 1862, 2, 'Poems,' 1863. 

3, ‘ Stories and Sketches,’ 1867. 4, * Leaves 
(iom Lakeland,’ 1858, 6, ‘The Foster 

Brothers : ’ a novel, 1869, 6, ' The Bateman 
Household,’ 1800. 7, 'Eiohard Arbour,’ 

1861 (republished under the title of ‘A 
Family &apegrace,’ 1869), 8, ‘Melibceus 

in London,’^1862. 9, ‘ Furness Abb^ and 
Neighbomiood,’ 1862 ; new edit, 1869, 4to. 

10, 'Lost Sir Massingberd: a Bomance of 
Keal Life,’ 1864, 2 vols,j 4th edit. 1878. 

11. ‘Married beneath him,’ 1806, 8 vols. 
13. ‘ People, Places, and Things,’ 1866 ; new 
edit. 1876. 13, 'The Cliffards of Cayffe,’ 
1806, 3 vols. 14. * Mirk Abbey,’ 1806, 3 vols, ; 
new edit. 1869. 16, ‘ Lights and Shadows 
of London Life,’ 1867, 2 vols. 16. ‘The 
Lakes in Sunshine,’ lUuetr. 1867 j new edit. 
1870. 17. ‘ Carlyon’a Tear,’ 1808, 2 vols, 
18. ‘ Blondel Parvo,’ 1868, 2 vols. 19. ‘Ben- 
tinck’s Tutor;’ a novel, 1808, 3 vols. 
30. ‘Found Dead,’ 1809. 21. ‘A Coun^ 
Family,’ 1869, 8 vols. j new edit. 1871. 

33. ‘Mttvims by a Man of the World,’ 1809. 
23. ‘ A Perfect Treasure j or. Incident in the 
Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq.,’ 1859. 

34. ‘ Gwendoline's Harvest : ’ a novel, 1870, 
3 vols. 25. ‘ Like Father, like Son,’ 1870, 
3 vols. 26. ‘Won — not Wooed,' 1871. 

27. ‘ Cecil’s Tryst : ’ a novel, 1873, 3 vols. 

28. ‘A Woman’s 'Vengeance,’ 1872, S vols. ; 
new edit. 1874,1 vol. 29. ‘Murphy’s Master,’ 

1873, 2 vols. SO. ‘The Best of Husbands,’ 

1874. 31. ‘ At her Mercy,’ 1874, 3 vols. 
32. ‘ Walter’s Word,’ 1876, 8 vols. j new 
edit. 1879. 83. ‘ Halves,’ 1876, 3 vols. ; new 
edit. 1880. 84. ‘Fallen Fortunes,’ 1876, 

3 vols. 36. ‘What he cost her:’ a novel, 
1877, new adit. 1880. 36. 'By Proxy,’ 

1878. 2 vols. ; 1880, 1 vol. ; new edit. 1898. 
87. ‘ Less Black than we're painted,’ 1878, 

3 vols. 38. ‘High Spirits: being certain 
Stories written in them,’ 1879, 3 vols. ; 1880, 

1 vol. 39. ‘ Under one Hoof : a Family Epi- 
sode,’ 1879, 8 vols.; 1880, 1 vol. 40. ‘A 
Marine Besidence, and other Tales,’ 1878, 
12mo; new edit. 1881. 41. ‘ A Confidential 
Agent,’ 1880, 3 vols. 42. ‘From Exile,' 

1881. 3 vols. ; new edit. 1883, 43. ‘A Grape 
from a tWu,’ 1881, 3 vols. 44. ‘ Some Pri- 
mte Views; Essays from the “Nineteenth 
Century Review,’’’ 1882; new edit. 1883. 
46. ‘For Gash only:’ a novel, 1883, 3 vols. ; 
new edit. 1882, 1 vol. 46. ‘ Kit : a Memory,’ 


1883, 3 ^ols. ; new edit. 1886. 47. ‘Thicker 

than Water,’ 1883, 3 vols, ; new edit. 1884, 
48. ‘Some Literary Recollections, 1884; 
new edit. 1885. 49, ‘ The Canon’s Ward,’ 

1884, 60. ‘ In Peril and Privation,’ 1885, 

61. ‘ The Talk of the Town’ (or the story of 
the forger, William Henry Ireland), ifeo. 

62. * The Lnck of the Darrells,’ 1886 ; new 

edit. 1886. 63, ‘The Heir of the Ages,’ 

1886, 64, ‘Glowworm Tales, ’1887. 66. ‘Holi- 
day Tasks,’ 1889. 66. ‘A Prince of the 

Blood,’ two edits. 1888. 67. ‘ The Eaves- 
droppm,’ 1888. 68. ‘A Mysteiy of Mir- 

bridge,’ 1888. 69. ‘The Burnt Million,’ 
1890. 60. ‘TheWord and the Will,’ 1890. 
Cl.'Notesfromthe “News,’"lS90. 63. ‘The 
Modem Dick Whittington,’ 1893; another 
edit. 1893. 63. ‘ A Stumble on the Thres- 
hold,’ 1893 ; 2nd edit. 1893. 64. ‘ A Tiying 
Falient,’ 1863, 66. ' Gleams of Memory, 
1894. 60. ‘In Market Overt,’ 1896. 67. ‘The 
Disappearance of George Drifiel,’ 1898. 
68. ‘ Another’s Burden,’ 1897. 69. ‘ The 
Backwater of Life,’ with an Introduction 
by Leslie Stephen, 1899. 

[Introduction by the present writer to the 
‘Backwater of Life,’ 1896 ; written on informa- 
tion from the family. See also antobiographical 
notices in ' Soma Literary BecoUactions,’ 1884, 
and * Gleams of Memory,’ 1896.] L. S. 

PEARSON, JOHN LOUGHBOROUGH 
1817-1897), architect, born in Brussels in 
817, was tbeson of William Pearson, etcher 
and water-colourist, whosefather, a solicitor, 
belonged to a family possessing prowrty 
in the neighbourhood of Durham. After 
pupDags (1831) in the office of Ignatius 
Bonomi [see Borroui, Josurs, the elder} at 
Durham, young Pearson continued his archi- 
tectural training in London, first under 
Anthony BaJTinfq.v.}, and next with Philip 
Uor-dwick [q. v.J; under Hardwick he was 
engaged upon the drawings of the hall and 
library of Lincoln’s Inn, which are said 
to owe at least as much to the assistant 
as to the master. In 1843 Pearson began 
independent practice. His first office was 
in Keppel Street, Bloomsbury, and his first 
works were for Yorkshire, such as Ellerker 
Chapel in 1843, the churches of EUoughton 
and Wauldhy iu 1844, Ellerton in 1846, 
and North Ferriby, completed in the same 
year. In 1860 Pearson began the first of 
the London churches with which his name 
is associated. Holy Trinity, Besshorough 
Gardena, designed for Archdeacon Bentinmr, 
was looked upon by the contemporary- 
leaders of the Gothic revival as a conspi- 
cuous example of good work. The style 
adopted was the ‘geometric’ type of Gothic, 
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and tlio oliuvcli is lomai'lcnblo for tlio dimon- 
sions of the ohanool, wliioli, owing to a iiocu- 
liariLy of the site, is made wider than tho 
nave. 

Peareon had already begun his work as a 
restorer on the churches of Lea, Lincoln- 
shire, Llangasty Tallylyn, and olhors. He 
had also (1818) done liis first domestic work, 
a house at Troborfydd. In 1863 ho was 
clod cd a fellow of tho Society of Antiqiiarics, 
Various works of church restoration talong 
to this period — such as Exton in Butland- 
shirc, iJrainti'oe and Ashen in Essex, and 
StincheombeinQlouoo8torshiro,thereaentlng 
of Fairford Church in the same county, and 
tho reconstruction of tho groining of Stow 
Church, Liucolnsliire ; this last gave him an 
introduction to a branch of art in which ho 
achieved great success. Pearson’s second 
London church, St. Peter’s, Vaiixhnll, begun 
about 1869, showed (like Freeland Oluu'ch, 
Dalton Ilolmo, Rcorborough, Daylesford, 
and others) traces of tho French study then 
in vogue with Sir George Qilbi'rt Scott [q.v.] 
and liis school. It lias a nave and chancel 
equal in width and height, aisles, a baptis- 
teiw, a uarthex, and an nx)se. It draws its 
light almost entirely from tho clerestory, is 
vault ed throughout with stone riba and brick 
filling, and is said to have cost little more 
than 0,000i Pearson was by this time in 
full practice, and works followed one anoihrar 
with rapidity. Yorkshire still supplied many 
opportunities, a now church at Eroomfloot 
in 1867, and another with vicarage at Ap- 
plet on-le-Moors (1803), restorations in the 
same year nt Bishop AViltou and South Cave, 
shortly followed by Bishop Burton (1860), 
llilston (1800), Lastinghnin (1803, a par- 
ticularly interest ing worlt), and both Jliccoll 
and llemsworth in 1804. 

Babworth, Nottinghamshire, was rostorod 
in 1868, Nibloy, Gloucostershiro, in the next 
year, and in 1860, tho year in which Pearson 
bocamo a fellow of tho lioyal Institute of 
British Architects, ho designed tho now 
church of llhydydwmyn, and subsequently 
many similar works in W ales. 

It was not till 1870 that Pearson received 
his first appointment as architect to a ca- 
thedral fabric. In that year ho was con- 
sulted at Lincoln, where ho restored tho 
groining of the north transept, rebuilt part 
of tho south-west tower, and re]inirud tho 
chaptor-lLouso and cloister. About tho same 
time ho was engaged on tho building of 
another groat London church, that of Gt. 
Augustine, Kilburn, remarkable for its size, 
for its moderate price (l],200f. in the first 
instance), for its new treatment of the 
gallery problem, and for its highly suc- 


cessful use of atock-briek ior'thTi^' 
wall surface. It is of a thirteenth-Z^ 
type, though not exclusively EuBlish^I 7 
plan. In 1873 Poaruon built “ 7 
Church, Yorkshire, for Lord Fitzw&^ 
good mutatinii of fourteenth-century 
In 1874 he built his foiwth ereat tZT' 
church, tliat of St. John, Bed Eon Sqm® 
with Its vicarage. Here Pearson shw^d 
lus skill m occupymg an improminng Ae 
and the church 13 as remaiUle in poini 

llorsforth Church, near Leeds, in the 
Biirleontli-contury manner, bfloncs to tk 
same year, and lleadmgley Church in the 
same neighbourhood to 1886. In I 87 s 
Pearson inceived a gold medal at Paris and 
of legio>i of honour. 
In 18r9 ho was selected as architect for the 
new cathedral of Truro ; this appointment 
may bo said to have coupled Pearson with 
Sir Christopher Wren as the only architects 
of Rnglish cathedrals consecrated since the 
middle ages. JSxcopt for the fact that a 
port ion of the old pariah church was in- 
corporated as one of the south choir aisles, 
tho building is nn entirely new one, thus 
distinguishing tho task from those works of 
alteration whioli have been u iiilHrinlwn jp 
other towns to suit parish churches to the 
needs of now dioceses. It is tho greatest 
opclosinstical opportunity which has been 
ofi'erod to any modern architect, and it 
was used by Pearson in a manner which 
showed liiin a coiisummalo master of the 
art of bnihling according to me^ccval pre- 
codont. 


The outer walls are faced with Penrhyn 
granite, the dressings being of Bath stone. 
Tho internal ashlar is also of granite, con- 
trasted with columns of polyphant. The 
inooiporntion of the portion of old Wlding 

i which in date is later than the style adopted 
or the main fabric) not only gives rise to 
intorestinf|[ changes of level, but also controls 
the disposition of tho columns in the choir 
which was made to follow the spacing of 
tho bays in the old church. It was the 
nooessity of supporling tho south buttresses 
of the choir that gavo rise to the picturesque 
double row of shafts which separate the old 
work from tho now. Tho total length of 
tlio pathodral when completed will be three 
hundred feet, the height of the central spire 
260 feet, tho width of nave twenty-nine feet, 
and the height of vaulting seventy feet. The 
part first ooinpletod (which omitted all the 
nave oxoopt two bays and tbe upper prt 
of tho Lower) cost 74,000/., and the fittings 
cost 16,000/. more. It was oonseprated on 


1887, the foundation-stone having 
ten laid by the Prince of Wales, as duke 

f Cornwall, on 20 May 1880. In this same 
\tar, 1880, Pearson received the gold medal 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
on the council of which he at one time 
Ecrved, and was honoured by the full mem- 
Iw-fchip of the Royal Academy, having been 
an associate since 1874. In 1870 he had 
designed St. Alban’s Church, Birmingham, 
in which town he also, in 1896, built the 
chinch of St. Patrick. St. Agnes, Liver- 
pool, dates from 1883, Speke in the same 
county from 1873, and Norley Ghuroh in 
Cheshire from 1878. 

Of Pearson’s works of restoration the best 
inown is the north transept of Westminster 
Abbey, the front of whioh (though largely 
deigned from fragments found in the old 
wol6) he may he sold to have rebuilt. The 
nottole had already been handled by Sir 
George Gilbert Scott. Ilia other work in the 
abbey consisted of general repairs. Pear- 
son’s proposals for the restoration at West- 
minster Hall were the subject of a select 
parliamentary oommittea in 1886, before 
wUch the architect argued against much | 
opposition, but with ultimate success, in 
farour of re-erecting between the buttresses | 
on the west side a building such as in his 
opinion had once existed there before. This 
building was carried out, in Ketton stone, 
aui the committce-rooma and other apart- 
ments of which it consists are approached 
br a staircase from the floor of Westminster 
Ball. Pearson’s report to this committee 
was fully illustrated with plans and dis- 
grams, and disclosed very completely the 
history of the building. 

Other small works by Pearson in the same 
neighbourhood were the replacement of the 


nondescript porch of St. Margaret's Church 
by a new one of corrector Gothic, sundry 
alteratione in Westminster School, and some 
new cn nous’ houses. 

Besides Lincoln, already mentioned, Pear- 
son was engaged in cathedral restoration at 
I’eterhorough, Canterbury, Bristol, Roches- 
ter, Chichester, and Bxeter. At the last- 
named he rebuilt part of the cloister and 
formed a ohapler-librory above it. The Chi- 
chestor appointment came only just before 
his death, though he completed a desigpi for 
the now tower. At Rooheater he restored 
tbs Hoiman west front and ornamented the 
screen. At Oantorhury he reinstalad St. 
Anselm’s Chapel, At Bristol, besides vari- 
ous repairs, he finished the western towers 
from the design of George Edmund Street 

S q. V.], rearranged the choir with a new marble 
loor, and designed the altar screen, sedilia, 


and choir screen, and restored the ancient 
gateway. At Peterborough he twice had 
to face the storm of criticism. The central 
tower was hound to come down, and it was 
restored on the nnmbered-stone system; but 
controversy arose over the question whether 
the pointed arches of the lower piers should 
he restored as pointed arches, or whether 
the Norman character of the surrounding 
work should be a sufficient argument for 
inalring the new arches circular. The ques- 
tion was referred to the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who decided for the pointed form, 
aud_ also gave his vote against Pearson’s 
original design for a new tower. The later 
controversy, which concerned itself with the 
great narthex at the west front, began in 
1896. A strong opposition, which took the 
form of newspaper correspondence (see 
Times, December 1896, January 1897), com- 
bated Pearson’s intention of reconstructing 
the arches, which were evidently insecure, 
and argued for the retention in situ of all the 
existing external stones. With characteristic 
unconcern Pearson, who was sm-e of his 
ground, took no part in the controversy, if 
he even read the letters of his opponents, 
and before his death carried out a great part 
of the work, in which of course he preserved 
every possible portion of the ancient masonry. 
His interior work at this cathedral included 
the elaborate marble pavement of the sanctu- 
ary, the bishop’s throne, the stalls, and the 
haldaohino. 

Pearson’s art was neither exclusively 
Gothic nor wholly ecclesiastical. Treher- 
fydd, a country house already mentioned, 
was of a late hfteenth-centiuy type. Quor 
"Wood (Gloucestershire), which followed, 
was certainly Gothic, but Eoundwiek (Sus- 
sex) was Tudor in character, and Lecmade 
Manor Jocobeaa Westwood House, Syden- 
ham, shows something of a Francois I treat- 
ment, while the ofilces for the Hon. W. W. 
Aster on the Thames Embankment display 
a free type of Renoissance work. This build- 
ing is an excellent and rich design, exhibit- 
ing to the full the versatility of its author's 
genius. For the some employer Pearson 
carried out works at Carlton House Terrace 
and Cliveden, Buckinghamshire, previously 
owned by the Duke of Westminster. 

Among Pearson’s other works in Loudon 
and neighbourhood should be mentioned the 
Catholic Apostolic Church, near the Regent’s 
canal, noticeable externally for a deeply 
recessed west window; the sedilia, font, and 
font-cover at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street; a 
chapel at the Middlesex Hospital ; the re- 
storation of St, Mary-the-Less, Lambeth ; 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate; and All Hallows 
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Barking; tbo new and importonii cliurches 
of St. Michael, Oroydon (1880), and St. J oLn, 
Upper Norwood (1881) ; the huilding of St. 
Peter’s llome, Kilbiirn, and various schools. 
He did little work at Oxford, only additions 
to a hospital in the suburb of (Jowley and 
the reredos at New College ; but at Cam- 
bridge he carried out extensions at Sidney 
Sussex and Emmanuel Colleges, and did a 
similar task at the universitv library, where 
the existing fragment of the fifteen th-century 
gateway wus cloverly incorporated. 

It is impossible to give here a complete 
list of Pearson’s works, but the following 
entirely new churches are worthy of special 
notice ; St. Barnabas and All Saints at Hove, 
Brighton (the latter with a striking towe^ ; 
St. Matthew at St. Leonards-on-Sea ; St. 
Stephen, Bournemouth; High Oliflc, near 
Winohesler; All Saints, Torquay (St. Mat- 
thias in the some town was only remodelled 
by Pearson) ; Sutton-Voney, Chute_ Forest, 
Porton, and Laverstoko — all in Wiltshire; 
Oakhili, Somerset; St. James, Weybridge; 
Tilsoy, near Godstone; Horsham, Surrey; 
Freeland, Oxfordshire (with vicarage and 
school); Baylosford, Worcestershire; Norley, 
Winmugton, and Thurstaston in Cheshire; 
DaybroM, near Nottingham ; Wentworth, for 
the Earl of FitswilUnm; Darlington; Culler- 
coats, for the Duke of Northumborland ; and 
two ohurohos in tho Isle of Man, Kirk- 
braddan, and St. Matthew, Douglas. St. 
John, lledhill, was in-aotically rebuilt by 
Pearson, as was also the ohuroh at Chiswick, 
Pearson made a complete design for Brisbane 
Cathedral, under tho instructions of Bishop 
Webbor, his former employer at Hod Lion 
Square; this was opened in IHOI. 

In Scotland Pearson’s only works wero the 
Glonalmond iuGrinary and a now churoh at 
Ayr, In Wales, besides tho church already 
mentioned, he designed those of Solva, Port 
Talbot, and Tretower. His principal domestic 
works not already mentioned wero St. Petmfs 
Oonvaloseent Home at Woking, a residence 
for the Hon, 0. Lawloy at Exminstor, and 
two nthors at Bustington, Sussex, and Great 
Waiioy near Brentwood, besides numerous 
vicarages in diUeront parts of the country. 
He designed a mausoleum at Tunbridge 
Wells and a chapel in Byzantine stylo lor 
the cemetery at Malta. 

Pearson was fully engaged in work to the 
end of his life, and, dyhig after a short illness 
at 18 Mansfield Street on 11 Dec, 1897, was 
honoured with a funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. IIo married, in 1868, Jemima, 
daughter of lloury Onrwen Christian (she 
died in 18(36); by her he had one son, 
Frank Loughborough Pearson, who was for 


many years intimately asaodated“;;;;rr. 
father’s work, and continued aftArt: j 
the additions to Wakefield CathedW 
north-western tower of Chichester PatSl’/T 
and the building of Truro CaLSl J 
which the nave was completed in 1003 ’ 

oil^rMr'°^"w.O?ra 

m the possession of Mr. Frank Peatan® Te 
was a man of moderate height and 
aspect, with a full beard and moustocheW 
gentle expressive eyes. Having few inteie“ 3 
outside his art he gave his whole mind to it 
was intensely industrious, and exceptioi^? 
modest. 1 hough far from unsociable ha wi 
unusually retiring. Unlike many of to 
brother-architects, he never wrote or lee- 
turodontUe subject of his art. Fromthetime 
when he first started his work in 1 . 00 , 1 ., ^ he 
never Uyod in the oountry ; his first ofticewM 
changed for one in Delahay Street, West- 
minster, and before ha took his final offica 
and residence in Mansfield Street he had for 
a time a home in Harley Street. 

[JolinE. Newborry’a articles in ArchitBchiral 
Eeviow, vol. i. 1897; Eoyal Inst. Brit. Arch. 
Joiumal, 1807-8, V. 113; private information.] 

P. W. 

PBMBEOKB, thirteenth EakiiOJ, [See 
llrniDUBT Uiiouan RoBimi OEAmra, 1850- 
1896.] 

PENDER, Sin JOHN (1816-1886), 
pioneer of submarine tele»apny, bom on 
10 Sept. 1810, was eon 01 James Pender, 
of the Vale of Leveu, Dumbartonshire, and 
Marion Mason. He was educated at the high 
school of Glasgow, where he received a gwd 
modal for a design, and after a successful 
career as a merchant in textile fabrics in 
Glasgow and Manchester he made the ex- 
tension of sabmarine telegraphy bis principal 
Study. On the formation of the first Atlantio 
Cable Company in 1866, Fender wsa one 
of the original 846 contributors of 1,()(X)1 
towards the expenses of tho necessary ex- 
periments, and, as a direotor of that company, 
ho shared tho failures and disappointments 
which for eight years baliled all attempts to 
bring the scheme to a sucoessful issue [see 
Bbisht, Sib OnAKi.BS Tilstob, Suppl.] The 
snapping of tho cable of 1866 iu mid-ocenn 
during the hlstorio voya^ of the Sreat 
Eastern proved the financial ruin of the At- 
lantio Company. Many of the original sup- 
porters of the enterprise were dead, many 
more were utterly discouraged by repeated 
failures, and tho abandonment of the project 
was imminent, when, through the efirorti of 
Ponder, Sir Williom Thomson (now Lord 
Halvin), Sir Cfliarles Bright, and a few others. 
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the Anglo- Amerioftn Company was formed, 
and negotialions were opened with Messrs. 
Gloss, fiUiot, & Co. and the Gutta Peroha 
Companyfor the manufacture of a new cable 
of greater strength and value than any pre- 
vious one ; hut the latter company refused 
to proceed without a guarantee. It was at 
this crisis that Pender oiTered his personal 
Escnrity for a quarter of a million sterling, ! 
vvben the two companies were amalgamated 
under the name of the Telegraph Gonstruo- 
tion and Maintenance Company, with Pender 
as chairman. Not only was the new cable 
successfully laid in 1806, but the broken one 
was recovered. To Pender’s energy was 
siterwards largely due the formation of that 
great system of eastern telegraphs which, 
^der the names of the Eastern and East- 
ern Extension Telegraph Companies, link 
together the whole of our Asiatic and Aus- 
tralasian possessions, and through his exer- 
tions the oables of the Eastern and associated 
companies surround the continent of Africa 
OiABX, LA.iiMnB, Suppl.] Successful as 
a pioneer, Pender’s sound commercial in- 
atincts always stood him in good stead as an 
organiser and administrator. In his later 
jears he devoted much attention to the 
electric lighting of London, being chairman 
of the hutropolitan Electric Supply Oom- 
pany, the largest undertaking of its kind in 
country. 

I Pender sat as liberal member for Totnes 
in 1862-6, but was unseated on petition. In 
1868 he unsuccessfully contestedLinlithgow- 
ihice, hut was member for the Wick Burghs, 
as a liberal, from 18/2 to 1886, and, as a 
hberal unionist, from 1892 to 1896, when he 
resigned. He unsuccsssfuUr contmted the 
Wick Burghs in 1886, Stirling Burghs in 
1886, Wick Burghs again in 1886, and Govim 
in 1889. In recogmtion of his services to 
tbe empire Queen v ictoria made him in 1888 
a E.C.M.G., when Lord Derby presided at a 
banquet given in his honour, and in 1892 he 
was promoted to a grand cross of the same 
order. Sir John held many foreign orders, 
among them the legion of honour and the 
grand cordon of the Medj idie. He was also 
afellow of the Imperiallnstitute, of the Boyal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Iloyal Geogra- 
phical Society, aud of the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries. In 1869 he published ' Sto- 
tistioa of the l^ade of the United Kingdom 
from 1840.’ He died of paralysis at Eoots- 
cray Place, Kent, on 7 July 1890, and was 
buried in the parish churchyard. A portrait 
by Sir Hubert Herkomer, B.A., is in the 
possession of Sir James Pender. 

Sir John was twice married: first, on 
28 Nov. 1840, to Marion, daughter of James 


Cairns of Glasgow, and by her (who died on 
16 Dec. 1841} he had James, M.P. for Mid- 
Northamptonshire from 1896 to 1900, who 
was created a baronet in 1897 ; secondly, 
on 12 June 1861, to Emmm only surviving 
child and heir of Henry Denison of Day- 
brook, .^nold, Nottinghamshire, and by her 
(who died on 8 July 1890) he had two sons 
and two daughters. The elder son of the 
seeondmarriage, Henry Denison, diedin 1881; 
the younger, (Sir) John Guthbert Denison- 
Pender, became managing director, direc- 
tor, or chairman of numerous telegraph and 
cable companies, The younger daughter, 
Marion Denison, married Sir George William 
des Veeux, governor of Hong Kong, 1887-91. 

[Mectridan, xxxvii. 331-6, 379-80, 460 ; Men 
of the Time ; New Monthly Mag. vol. cxyii. (with 
portrait); Biograpb, iii. 66-62, new eer. i. 26S- 
276.] G. S-H. 

PEPPER, JOHN HENRY (1821-1900), 
esMbitor of ‘Proper’s Ghost,’ born at West- 
minster on 17 June 1821, was educated at 
Loughborough House, Brixton, and King’s 
College school. Strand. In 1840 he was 
^pointed assistant chemioal lecturer at the 
Granger school of medicine, in 1847 he gave 
his first lecture at the Boyd Polytechnic in 
Begent Street (founded in 1888), and in 
1848 he was appointed analytical chemist 
and lecturer to that institution. Some four 
year later he became ' honorary ’ director of 
the Polytechnic at a fixed ealnry, a post 
which he held for twenty years. He lec- 
tured fiequently at the Polytechnic, and 
was invited to numerous schools, at which 
he delighted juvenile audiences by popular 
experiments, illusions, and magic-lantern 
displays. He also issued a series of unpre- 
tentious manuds of popular science, which 
had a wide circulation. They include ‘The 
Boy’s Playbook of Soienoe’ (1880), ‘The 
Playbook of Metals’ (1861), ‘Scientific 
Amusements for Young People ’ (1861), and 
‘Oyefiopeedic Science Simplified’ (1869). 
On the title-pages of these he describes him- 
self os fdlow of the Chemical Somety, and 
honorary associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, His title of professor was 
conferred upon him ‘by eroress minute of 
the Polytechnic board,’ and was not there- 
fore, he was careful to explain, that of a 
hairdresser or a dancing-master. 

During the winter of 1802, when the 
Polj/teohnio was suffering severdy from the 
reaction that followed the heavy business 
due to the exhibition of that year, Proper 
succeeded in reviving the popularity or the 
instituticn and ensutmg its future by means 
of an optical illusion, described by the 
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'Times’ as I.I 16 most wonderful ever put 
before the public. In September 18C8 Homy 
Diroks [q.v.]of Blackheatb bad communi- 
cated to IheBritisb Association the details 
of an apparatus for producing 'spectral 
optical illusions’ (see Mech. Mag. 7 Oct. 
1868; Engimer, 1 Oct. 1808). Tbo idea 
was rejected by several entertainers, but 
Dircks bad suilicient faitb in it to have the 
necessary apparatus made. Pepper no 
sooner saw this than he cordially welcomed 
the invention, and, after some not very 
important modilications in the machinery, 
e.'rhihited the ‘ ghost ’ for the first time on 
24 Dec. 1862, in illustration of Dickens’s 
‘ llauntod Man.’ On 6 Fob. 1863 the appa- 
ratus was patented in the joint names of 
Popper and Dircks, both renouncing any 
pecuniary claim upon the Polytechnic. 

Dircks afterwards comjilninud, with some 
apparent justilicntion, that he had boon 
deluded into this arrangemeut, and that his 
name as that of solo inventor was undniy 
obscured in the advurtisomonts of the e-xhi- 
bition. Popiilorly known as ‘ Popper’s 
Ohost,’ the illusion had an enormous vogue, 
was visited by the Prince and Princess of 
VValoa (10 May 1863), commanded to Wind- 
sor, and transferred to the boards of many 
London theatres, to the Ohillelot at Paris, 
to Wallaok'a Theatre, New Yorlc, and to 
the Crystal Palace. In March 1872 Pepper 
temporarily transferred his e.xhiblt to the 
Egyptian llnll. Shortly after this ho wont 
out I 0 Australia and was appointed public 
analyst at Brisbane. In 1890 he returned 
to England and reintroduced his ‘ ghost ’ at 
the Polyteohnic, but the spectre failed to 
appeal to a sophisticated xniblic, and its pro- 
prietor withdrew into private life and wrote 
‘The True History of Popper’s (■lhost’(1800). 
The ' Professor ’ died in ( lolworth Uoad, Ley- 
tonstone, Essex, on 29 lilarch 1900. 

[Times, 26 and 30 Doc. 1871i 30 March 1000; 
Daily Tologr.iph, 30 Miirclt 1000; Hochanical 
Mogazino, vol. Ixxxvii. passim ; Thornbury’s 
Old aucl Now Loudon, iv. 461; All the Ymr 
Bound, June 1868; Dircks’s 0host, or The 
Dlrcksian Phantasmagoria, 1803 ; The True 
History of Popper's Q-host, 1800.] T. S. 

PERRY, OEORQE GRESLEY (1820- 
1807), church historian, born at Oluirchill in 
Somorsetshiro on St, Thomas’s day, 1820, 
was the twelfth and youngest child of Wil- 
liam Perry, an iiitimal e friend and neighbour 
of llannau More rT’7-1 Ho ■was educated at 
Ilminstor under the liov. John Allen, and in 
1837 he won a scholarship on the Bath and 
Wells foundation at Corpus Chrisli College, 
Oxford. In 1840 he gradiinlod B.A. with a 
second class in lit, hum. His fellowship at 
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Corpus would have followed in due cour» 
but meanwhile a vacancy oconrw,! • 

which Perry was the successful 
Mark Pattison [q.v.], who was thenffi^ 
gmnmg hismteirootual reform of thsiolt 
strongly pressing his claims. IIo 
M.iL ill 1843, and was ordained by Se bishm 
of Oxford— deacon in 1844 and iwi 
3846. He held for a short time, S tbs 
curacy of Wiok on the coast of sLefi 
ond then that of Comhe Florey, near Taun- 
ton; but m 1847 he returned to Oxford as 
college tutor at Lincoln, which oliioo he beS 
until 1862. During the last year of his fel- 
lowehip occurred the memorable contest for 
the rootorship, described xvith such painful 
vividiioss ill Pattisoii’s ' Memoir.’ In this 
contest Parry took a leading and cbaiac- 
torisLicnlly straightforward part. It was ke 
who first told Pattison that the junior fel- 
lows wished to have him for their bend, and 
from first to last he supported Pattison 
heartily. 

In 1862 Pony ocoepted the college lixina 
of Waddingloii, near Lincoln, ond there hi 
romained to Iho ond of bis days. He en- 
tered ujion his duties on Low Sunday, 1852 
and next Uctobur married Eliza, sister of 
George Salmon, at one time provost of 
Trinity Oollogo, Dublin, a moat happy union. 
Tho lifo of a country clergyman suited Petty. 
Ho was always fond of country pursuits, 
understood tho minds of country people, 
and CO iild pro li tohly employ the leisure which 
such a lifo affords. Ho attended well to bis 
country parish, and also threw himself 
heartily into the work of tho diocese, which 
showed, as far as it could, its appreciation of 
him. In 1861 Bishop Jackson made kim a 
uon-resideutinry canon and rural dean of 
Longohoby ; in 1867 his brother clergy elected 
him as their prooloi' in convocation; and 
thoy continuod to re-oloct him (more than 
once after a coulest) until ho voluntarily 
rolirod in 1893. In 1891 Bishop King ap- 
point od him to the archdeaconry of Stow, 
which ho held until his death. 

Perry’s parochial and diocesan work still 
loft him ahnndaneo of time for study, which 
ho employed conscientiously for the benefit 
of tho churoh. The earliest work wkiok 
brought him into notice in the literary world 
was his ' History of the Ohuroh of England,' 
in 3 vols. 8vo, tho first of which appeared in 
1800, tho third in 1864. Its fairness and 
accuracy wore at oiico recognised, and its 
value was hioroasod by tho fact that it was 
the first general history which included the 
dreary hut highly important period of the 
eighteenth century, previous historians, as a 




mifi having stopped short at the Itovolution 
of 16S8. In 1888 he published for S.P.C.K. 

short ‘Life of Henry Hammond’ and a 
similar ‘ Life of Eohert Boyle,’ and among 
liis other minor -vrorhs -were ‘ The Bishop’s 
Daughter,’ 18G0; ‘ Vox Eoolesi® Anglicans,' 
1808 being extracts from English theolo- 
nans; 'History of the Crusades,’ no date; 
•Victor, a Story of the Diocletian Persecu- 
tion,’ no date ; ‘ Croyland Abbey,’ no date. 


varsity of Oxford and also of the diocese of 
Lincoln, with both of which Grosseteste was 
so closely connected, at once rendered the 
task a labour of love to him, and enabled 


of St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln,’ 
tWgh of course he had here to come into 
competition with the ‘ Magna Vita ’ (Bolls 
Ser.f In 1886 appeared a yet more successful 
nroduction of his pen, a ‘ History of the lie- 
formation in England,’ written for the 
‘Epochs of Church History’ series edited 
hj Canon (afterwards Bishop) Creighton [q.v. 
Suppl.] This work mve scope for the de- 
Tawpmant of Pevrfs most characteristic 
merits— his power of condensation and of 
seising the salient points of a suliject, his 
fairness, and his accuracy. Moreover, although 
Ferry was a good all-round historian, the 
Reformation period was that with wliich 
he was most familiar. The volume ranks 
among the beat of an excellent series, The 
same merits are found in his larger publi- 
cation, ' The Student’s English Church His- 
tory,’ the Second Period (1608-1717) appear- 
ing in 1878, tlie Eirst Period (690-1609) in 
1881, and the Third Period (1717-1884) in 
1887. He also loft two posthumous works. 
One was the ‘ Diocesan TIialory of Lincoln,’ 
for the series published by S.P.C.K. This 
ke took up after the death of Edmund Vena- 
bles rq.T.]i and incorporated in it the work 
whiohVenahles had done. It was not pub- 
lished imtil after his death, in 1897 ; but he 
lived just long enough to correct the final 
proofs. The other was the ‘ Lives of the 
Bishops of Lincoln from Bemigius to Words- 
worth.’ In this he had been engaged for 
several years in conjunction with Canon 
Overton, to whom he prjmosed the joint 
undertaking, ' as a pious tribute to our com- 
mon alma mater ’ (i.e. Lincoln College, of 
which bishops of Lincoln were founders, 
benefactors, and eK-offloio visitors), but the 
work has not yet (1901) appeared. Perry 
was also a contributor to periodical litera- 
ture and to tho ‘Dictionarv of National 


Biography.’ He died on 10 Feb, 1897, and 
was buried in. Wadding ton churchyard. A 
tablet to his memory in Waddmgton church 
and a window in the chapter house of Lin- 
coln Cathedral were erected by public sub- 
scription. He lost bis wife m 1877. By 
her he had three sons and four daughters, 
five of whom survived him. 

[Personal knowledge; private information* 
Perry’s Works, pissim; Mark Pattison’s Mo-’ 
moirs ; Times, 11 Peb, 1897 ; Athenaeum, IS Feb. 
1887.] J. H. 0. 

PETERSO]!I,PETERf 1847-1899), Sans- 
krit scholar, the son of John Peterson, 
merchant of Leith, and Grace Montford 
Anderson, was born in Edinburgh on 12 Jan. 
1847. His father and paternal graudfathur 
were natives of Shetland, and hence Peter- 
son was wont to describe himself as a Shet- 
lander. From the high school at Edin- 
burgh hs passed to the Edinbumh Dni- 
versity, where he graduated with mst-ckss 
honours in classics in 1867. It was here 
that he commenced the study of Sanskrit 
under Professor Aufiecht. After a visit, 
partly for study, to Berlin, he proceeded in 
1869 to Lincoln College, Oxford, in which 
university he continued Sanskrit under 
Sir Monier Monier-Wdliams [q. v. Suppl.] 
and Friedrich Max Muller [q. v. Sup]^,], 
gaining the Boden (umversil^) scholorslup 
in Sanskrit in 1870, and then joining Balliol 
College, from which he graduated m 1872, 
On 2 Jan. 1873 he joined the Indian edu- 
cational service, and went to Bombay as 
professor in Elphinstone College. He also 
held the post ot university registrar during 
the greater port of his career. During bis 
first nine years in India Peterson seems to 
have done little original work. Indeed in 
1881 the Bombay government actually pro- 
posed to transfer him to a choir of English, 
making over the Sanskrit teaching to Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkoi of Poona. In 1882, how- 
ever, he commenced the work for which he 
will he chiefly remembered, the search for 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the northern port 
of the Bombay president and circle. Many 
of his discoveries were ofAigh literary value, 
and his six reports on the search (1888-99) 
are in every sense excellent reading. B!is 
exploration of Jain literature has been spe- 
cially approoiated. Moat of his editions of 
Sanskrit texts were issued in the ‘ Bombay 
Sanskrit Series,’ of which, with Professor 
Bhandorkar, he was in. joint charge. Of 
thesetlie most important were: ‘Kadambari’ 
(1888), with an elaborate introduction con- 
taining parallels with the analogous romance 
literature in Greek, and the anthologies 
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* Sanigadhariv-paddhati ’ (1886) and. ‘Su- 
bliaamtavali ’ (1888), the latter edited jointly 
with Pandit DurgapraeSd. He also edited, 
mainly for educational purposes, hut with 
considerahle originality, the ‘ llitopndeSa* 
(1887), portions of the ‘Ram3.yana’ (1883), 
and of the ' i^igveda ’ (1888-92), part of the 
last-named being accompanied by transla- 
tions of noteworthy ability as to style, 
though the notes bear evidence of hasty 
work. Pot the ‘Bibliotheca Indica’ he 
edited (1890) the ‘ Nyayabindu ’ with its 
commentary, a Buddhist text discovered by 
himself in a Jain library ; and he was en- 
gaged at the time of his decease for the 
same series with a Jain Sanskrit text, 

' Upamitibhava-prapanoa-katha,’ three num- 
bers of which have been issued. 

Peterson, who was master of a lluont 
English style, wrote constantly for the 
Bombay daily press, and made some attrac- 
tive editions of English classics for native 
use. 

As an olllcial and resident in India much 
of Peterson’s sucopsr was duo to his tact and 
sympathy with natives of all olasses. This 
is well brought out in the speech made to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society on the occasion 
of his denlh by Professor Bhandarkar, whom 
he was appointed to supersede, but who re- 
mained one of his olosost friends. To this 
also was due his success in unearthing the 
jealously concealed manuscripts of the Jains 
at OamW and elsewhere. In 1883 the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on him the 
degree of D.So. in philology, and in 1896 he 
was chosen president of tho Bombay branch 
of the Boyal Asiatic Society, which he hod 
often served as sccrof ary. He was also a 
popular member of the Bombay municipal 
corporation. 

lie diod at Bombay on 28 Aug. 1809. i 
Peterson married, on 29 Oot, 1872, Agnes 
Ohristall, who died in September 1900. 
Several ohildrcn of tlio marriage survived 
him; a sun entered tho India civil ser- 
vice. 

[Personal knowledge; private information; 
Peterson’s Works ; Jouruols of the Eoyal Aeiatio 
Society (London), and of its Bombay branch, 
1899; obituaries in Advocate of India and 
Atbemsum,] 0. B. 

PHAYEE, Sin EOBEET (1820-1897), 
general, bom 22 Jan. 1820, was son of 
ilichard Phayre of Shrewsbury, and brother 
of General Sir Arthur Purves Phayre [q. v.] 
He w^ educated at Shrewsbury school ana 
commissionod as ensign in the East India 
Company’s service on 26 Jan. 1839, being 
posted to the 26th Bombay native infantry, 


and became lieutenant on 1 DermuTTr' 
served in the first Afghan 
regiment, was engaged with the Behnri, 
under Nusseer Ehan at Kotva 
m December 1840, and was Snft 
despatches. He took part in the Sbd 
paim of 1843, and wli sever^^td 
at TVIeeimee. He was again mentioned in 
despatches for gallant conduct bv Sir Ohnnl.^ 
Napier (London Gusatts, 9 May 1848; Tn 
1844 ha was appointed assistant qnnrteN 
master-general in Sind, and from 1851 m 
1866 was specially employed in cImiJ- . 
mountain roads in the Southern Mahratta 
country. In 1880-7 he earned out the 
departmental arrangements connected with 
the Persian expedition. In March 1857 he 
was appointed quortermaster-general to the 
Bombay army, and acted in this capacity 
throughout the mutiny, his services beinv 
warmly commouded by Sir Hugh Rose (LoH 
Strathnairn) on 16 May 1860. He held this 
oiHce till 1806, He had become captain in 
his regiment on 28 Dec. 1848, and was made 
brevet major on 10 June 1867, and major in 
the Bombay staff corps on 18 Feb. 1861. 

lie became brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
6 J an. 1863, and colonel five years afterwards. 
He took part in the Abyssinian expedition 
ns quartermaster-general, was men tio ned in 
despatches (London Oaxette, 80 June 1868), 
was made O.B. and aide-de-camp to Queen 
Victoria, and received the medal. 

Fi’om 1808 to 1872 he was political 
superintoiidont of the Sind frontier, and 
commandant of the frontier force. In Match 
1873 he was appointed resident at Batoda. 
Ho made strong ropresentatinns of the mis- 
govornment of tho gaeltwar, Malhar Eao, 
and a commission which investigated his 
charges found that they were substantially 
proved. The gaekwar received a wammg 
and was advised to change his minister, but 
matters did not improve. The friction be- 
tween the resident and the gaekwar in- 
creased, and at the instigation of the latter 
an attempt was made on 9 Nov. 1874 to 
poison Phayre, by putting arsenic and dia- 
mond dust in his sherbet. The Baroda 
trial followed, and the depoation of 
gaekwar on 28 April 1876. But the Indian 


the resident at Baroda, and Phayre, declin- 
ing to resign, was superseded by Sfr leiris 
Pelly on 26 Nov. 1874. 

Eevertiug to military employment, Phayre 
commanded a brigade, first in Bombsy and 
afterwards in Eiyputana, from 10 May 1876 
to 4 May 1880. Having been promoted 
major-general on 1 Jan. 1880, he was then 
appointed to the command of the reserve 
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^^nofthe army engaged in the second 
mmpaign second Afghan war, and 

Md charge of the line of communication by 
Onetta to Kandahar. After the disaster of 
Vsiwand, on 27 .Tuly, he was directed to 
forward to Kandahar, besieged by 
lyoub Khan ; but he was delayed by want 
of troops and transport, and Kandahar was 
deliTered by General (afterwards Earl) 
Roberts from Kabul before his arrival. He 
■n'aa mentioned in despatches, was inclnded 
in the vote of thanks of parliament, was 
jnade K.O.S. on 22 Eeb. 1881, and received 

the medal. _ . 

He commanded with distinction a division 
of the Bombay army from 1 March 1881 to 
0 March 1880, and for some months acted as 
provincial commander-in-chief at Bombay. 
Oa 23 Jan. 1887 he was placed on the 
unemployed supernumerary list. Ha had 
become Ueutenant-general on 1 Nov. 1881, 
gad became general on 22 Jan. 1880, He 
received the G.O.B. on 26 May 1891. He 
died in London on 28 Jan. 1897. In 1846 
he had married Diana Banbury, daughter 
of Arnold Thompson, formerly paymaster of 
the 81st regiment. She survived him. He 
took an active part in religious and philon- 
thropio movements, and published some 
nuaphlets in 1890: 1. ‘The Bible versus 
Corrupt Christiani^.’ 2. ‘ The Foundation 
of Rock or of Sand: which P ’ (in reply to 
Henry Drummond), 8. ‘ Monasticism un- 
veiled.’ 

[Times, 29 Jan. 1897 ; Thornton’s Life of Sir 
Bicbard Meade; Roberta’s Forty-one Years in 
ladin; Official Record of the Expedition to 
Abyesiuia,] IS. M. L. 

PHILLIPS, MOLESWOBTH (1766- 
1633), lieutenant-colonel and companion of 
Chptain Cook, born on 16 Aug. 1766, was 
Goa of John Fliillipa of Swords, co. Dublin, 
His fatW was natural son of Bobert Moles- 
worth, first viscount Molesworth [q. v,] 
He first entered the royal nav;^ but on the 
advice of his friend Sir Joseph Banks [q.v.] 
he accepted a commission os second lieu- 
tenant in the royal marines on 17 Jan. 1776. 
In this capacity he was selected to accompany 
Captain Cook on his last voyage, extending 
over nearly three years [see Cook, Jakes J. 
He sailed with Cook from Hymouth on 12 
July 177^ and was with the marines who 
escorted Cook when he landed at Hawaii 
on 14 Feb. 1779 and was attacked by the 
natives, one of whom stabbed him fatally. 
FhiUips, unable any longer to use his fusee, 
drew his sword and despatched the man. 
Wounded, faint from loss of blood, and 
alone, his marines having been killed, except 
two, who were swimming from shore, he 


plunged into the sea and reached a boat. 
But perceiving a wounded private pursued 
by natives he jumped into the water and 
rescued him. Webber’s picture of the 
‘Death of Captain Cook’ represents Phillips 
firing from a sitting posture at the native 
who stabbed Cook. 

On 1 Nov. 1780 Phillips was promoted 
captain, and on 10 .Tan. 1783 he married 
Susanna Elizabeth, third daughter of Dr, 
Charles Burney (1726-1814) [q. v.], and 
sister of Madame D’Arbloy and of James 
Burney fq. v.], Phillips’s friend, who, like 
him, hud accompanied Cook on his la't 
voyage. _ This marriage brought Phillips into 
connection with the Burneys’ literary and 
musical friends — ^Dr. Johnson, Mrs. HiTale, 
and others. He was promoted brevet major 
on 1 March 1794, and brevet lieutenant- 
colonel on 1 Jan. 1798. From 1784, for the 
sake of his wife’s health, he lived for a time 
at Boulogne, but after the French revolution 
the PhUlipses resided chiefly at Mickleham, 
Surrey, not far from Juniper Hall, where 
TaUeyrand was residing, to whom Phillips 
showed much kindness and hospitality. 
When the English government obliged the 
former to seek refuge in America, the colonel 
assisted him in fltti^ out for the voyage and 
aocompaniedhim to Falmouth. From 1796 to 
1799, during the alarm of a French invasion 
of Ireland, Phillips felt it his duty to reside 
on the Dish eetates at Beleotton, which he 
had inherited from on uncle. On 6 Jan. 
1800 his wife died. She was hurled at 
Ncston on the 12th. 

Phillipa with his family visited France 
in 1802, where they were detained under 
Napoleon’s decree. He appealed to Talley- 
rand, who allowed two letters to remain un- 
answered. A third, couched in rather strong 
terms, produced an order for the release of 
the party, who returned to England in the 
summer of 1804. When passing through 
Paris PhHlips in vain solicited an audience 
of Ms former friend (Aisub, Napoleon's 
British Visitors). After his return to Eng- 
land he become acquainted with Southey, 
Mary and Charles Lamb, who described him 
as ‘ the high-minded associate of Cook, the 
veteran colonel, with his lusty heart still 
sending cartels of deflance to old Time’ 
(Lamb, Works, ed. Fitzgerald, vi, 76), and 
with John Thomas Smith (1766-1833) [q. v.], 
whom he supplied with various anecdotes for 
his ' Nollekens and his Times ’ (i. 164, 300, 
u. 218). He died of cholera at bia house in 
Lambeth on 11 Brat. 1832, and was buried 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. A stone in 
the churchyard is inscribed with his initials 
and data of death. 
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By Susanna Burnej Pliillips had issue two 
sons,Norbui'y niidWilliam, and ouo daught er, 
Prances, who kopt house for iier grandfather, 
Dr. Burney, and married 0. 0. Ifapor (A. tt. 
Etwa, Havly Diary of Frances Burney^ 188!), 

ii. 270). Phillips also loft issuo by a second 
marriage with Ann, daughl or of Gax>t. Q abriel 
Maturin (Slat and 35tli regiments), secretary 
to Gen. Thomas Gage [q. v.] 

[Oent.Mag. 1832, ii. 383-0 ; AunualBogister, 
1832; Army List, 1830, pp. 22, 301 ; Lodyard’s 
Journal, 1783, pp. 143-9; Oiogr.Brilannicii, od. 
Kippis, IT. 233 ; Kippis’a Narrative of Cook’s 
Voyiigo round liio World; Saniwoll'a Narrative 
of llio Death of Captain Cook, pp. 11, 13, 10; 
Cook’s Voyage to tile Pneifle, od. .Tamos King, 

iii. 42-0, fiS-4, 426-30 ; William Kllis’s Anthen- 

tio Narrative, 1782, ii. 110-11; Manley Hop- 
kins’s Hawaii Post and Present, ed. 1800, p. 
112; lloeant’s Captain Cook, pp. 164, lGO-2, 
179; Diary and LoUers of Madame D'Arblay, 
ed. 1844-0, ii. 6, 110-11, 817, v. passim; O. 'T. 
Bmitk's Nollokons and his Times ; A. B. Ellis’s 
Early Diary of liksincis Burney ; notes and lofo- 
I'oueos kindly supplied hy Liout.-Cen. (t. H. 
Johnston; authorities cited.] A. E. P. 

PHIPPS, QUARLES JOHN (1836- 
1807), arohitoot, son of John 'llashloigh 
Phipps and his wife Eliznboth Ruth Neato, 
was horn at Lansdowno, noar Bath, in 1836, 
and was artiolod in the olHce of Wilcox & 
Puller of that city, with whom ho remained 
till 1867. After a year's travol ho oponed 
practice in Bath, and woe euoceesful in 1802 
with a design for the reconstruction of the 
Bath Thoatro, which was comploti'd in 1863, 
and which marked the direction of a future 
career, at variance both with tho wishes of 
his parents, who disapproved of thoatras, 
and with his truining, which was Gothic and 
ecclesiastical. Phipps’s early designs for 
buildings and furniture may ho classed with 
tho Boiiool of Godwin and Burgos, whereas 
tho theatrical works which rajiidly followed 
his first success were naturolly conceived 
in tho more appropriate classic manner. 

On transferring his nilice to London Phipps 
hocaino recognised as an authority on thoatro 
construction, and crocted or ailcrod moro 
than n score of xdayhousos in London alono. 
The Gaioty was the first in date, and it was 
followed by the ooziatruotion or altoration 
of tho Queen’s, Long Aero (sinoo dostroyod), 
Vaudeville, Strand, Sndlere WoUs, Variety 
(Iloxton), Ilaymarkot, Savoy, Prinooss’s, 
Prinoo of Wales’s, Shoftoshury (1888), Lyric 
(1880), Ilenglor’s Cirque (suhsoqziently 
altered hy Philips to servo ae a skating 
palace), tlin theatre of the Lyric Club, and 
nnolly, his principal work (completed in 
1807), Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket. 


He reconstructed the 
of Idle Lyceum, Oomedrsni"» 
Globe, and superintended the ereetL . 
the Gan-ick m 1889 and the Tivoli fto;* 

Plupps woe OMooiated with Mr To 

are attributable to the latter (see 
1897 ,lx.ui. 619 ). Outside LeSn S’’’ 

designed the Theatres Royal at 
Torquay, Brighton, Eastbourne 


Wproesto^ Nottingham, Sheffikd, SoS 
Shields, Darlington, and Portsmouth at 
which last ho also designed the Empire 
Palace. Bristol he eonatruoted ^th’ 
Prmco’s Theatre; for Hastings the Gaiety, 
for Wolverhampton and Dover the Grand 
and thelivoli respective! v: and for Liver- 


1 V T /r , ttuu Aorjuivet- 

pool ho both biulL the Ptotundo and w 
modelled tho Alexandra. Phipps desimed 
the opera houses at Leicester, Northampton 
and Leammgton, and there are further sped’ 
mens of his theatre work in Scotland atfei- 
burgh, Glasgow, Dumfries, and Aberdeen, in 
Ireland at Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry and 
Cork. IIo twice rebuilt (1878 and 188S)the 
Thoatro Royal at Glasgow, ond also twice 
rebuilt (1880, 1896) the theam of tbesome 
name at Edinburgh, where he also carried 
out tho Lyooum. Ilia works at Dublin are 
the Gaioty and tho Lobster Hall. Phipps’s 
principal designs of a non-theatriool da- 
raoter woro tho Dovonshire Club, St. James's 
Street tho Carlton Hotel, Haymarket, 
navt of tho same design as Her Majestt's 
Theatre, which was carried out end modified 
after his death; the Lyric Oluh, Lyric 
Ohambors, and flats in Shaftesbiuy Avenue; 
various businoss promises in the Strand, 
Ludgato Hill, and Moorgate Street; the 
Savoy Turkish Baths and the militia ba^ 
racks at Bath. Eor fifteen years he was ad- 
vlaiiig arolutoct to Drury Lone Theatre, and 
was conaultod hy committees of the Ilouse 
of Commons and by colonial governments 
on questions of theatre construction and 
aoouslics. Ho was n fellow (1806) of the 
Koynl Institute of British Architects, serv- 
ing on its council in 1876-6, and also 
of tho Sooioty of Antiquaries. He died 
a(. 26 Mccklonhurgh Square on 26 May 
1807. 

Phipps married on 10 April 1860 Miss 
nonnor Hicks, by whom he had issue two 
sons and tlu'oe daughters. Eor some time 
previous to his death he had been associated 
Ml partnership with his son-m-law, Mr. 
Arthur Blomneld Jackson. 

[B.I.B.A. Journal, 1867, iv. 380; Builder, 
1807,lxxil. 488; Biograph, iv. 890-402; private 
information.] P. W. 
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piOKEBSaiLL, FREDERICK RI- 
(JHARD (1S20-1900), historical painter, 
ton of RichardPickcrsgill, a naval officer, and 
Vnne 'Witlierington, and nephew of Henry 
iVilliajn Picker^gill (1782-1876) [q.v.], was 
torn in London on 26 Sept. 1820. Ha re- 
ceived his first instruction in drawing from 
lus maternal uncle, ‘William Frederick 
^Vitkerington (1786-1806) [q.v.], and en- 
tered the Royal Academy schools at an 
early age. In 18S9 he exhibited his first 
picture, ‘The Brazen Age,' a subject from 
Hesiod, at the Royal Academy. This was 
followed by ‘ The Combat between Hercules 
end Aohelbus ’ (1840), ‘Amoret’s Deliver- 
ance from the Enchanter ’ (1841), ‘ (Edipus 
cursing his son Polynicos' (1842), and 
‘Dante’s Dream,’ a subject from the' Purga- 
torio,’ canto 27 (1848). In 1848 his cartoon 
‘The Death of King Lear’ gained one of 
the additional prizes of lOOZ. at the West- 
minster Hall competition for the decoration 
of the new Houses of Parliament; a litho- 
graph of this composition, by Frank Howard, 
appeared in the same year. In 1844 he 
eihibited at Westminster Hall a fresco, 
‘Sir Calepine rescuing Serena,’ which did 
not obtain a prize. A series of academy 
pictures, illustrating Spenser’s ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ of which the first had appeared in 
1841, was continued by ‘Florimel in the 
Cottage of the Witch,' 1843 (engraved by 
Periam for the ‘Art Journal’), ‘Amorot, 
iEhnylio, and Prince Arthur in the Cottage 
of Solaunder,’ 1846, ‘Idleness’ and ‘The 
Contest of Beauty for the Girdle of Flori- 
mel,’ 1848. Later pictures of this series 
were a second ‘ Idleness,’ 1862, and ‘ Brito- 
mart Unarming,’ 1866. A spirited scene 
from ‘ Oomus’ was exhibited in_18W, and a 
suMect from the history of "Venice in 1846. 

These early works had given evidence of 
coDsiderable'power, and their colour ehowed 
the infinence of "William Etty [q. v.l, with- 
out euifering from the same faults or draw- 
ing ; Wt it was in 1847 that PiokersgUl first 
became prominent as a rising artist. His 
acade^ picture of that year represented 
early Christians in a chapel m the catacombs, 
but a much more impoitant work was ' The 
Burial of Harold at Waltham Abbey,’ exhi- 
bited at Westminster Hall. A firs^class 
prize of 600Z. was awarded to this picture, 
and it was at once purchased for an equal 
sum for the Houses of Parliament. An en- 
naviug of it by F. Bacon was published in. 
1861 for the Art Union of London, As the 
result of his achievements of 1847 Pickersgill 
was elected, on 1 Hov. in that year, an asao- 
omte of the Royal Academy at the unusu- 
ally early age of twenty-seven. He then 
Yoi. xxn. — SUP. 


removed from 8 Leigh Street, Burton Cres- 
cent, his residence since 1839, to S6 Morn- 
ington Orescent, Hampstead Road. This 
was his home till 18G5 ; he then lived at 
East hlonlsey, Surrey, lUl 1873, when his 
appointment os keeper of the Royal Aca- 
demy gave him an official residence at Bur- 
lington House. 

£i 1819 he e.vhibited ‘Circe with the 
Syrens Three,’ from ‘Orlando Furioso ; ’ in 
1860, his most productive year, ‘Samson 
Betrayed,' ‘The Rape of Ikoserpine,’ 'A 
Scene during the Invasion of Italy by 
Charles "VIII,’ and three sketches from the 
story of ‘Imalda; ’ in 1861, a subject from 
Tasso ; in 1652, ‘Pan and Syrinx ’ and ‘ The 
Adoration of the Magi;’ in 1863 and 1854, 
scenes from "Venetian history, one of which, 
‘The Death of Francesco Foseari' (1854), 
was bought by the prince consort. ‘ Chris- 
tian being conducted into the Valley of 
Humiliation’ (engraved by Greatbach for 
the ‘ Art J oumaf’) appeared, with ‘ John 
sending his Disciples to Christ,’ in 1866; 
‘Christ blessing little Children ’ and a scene 
from * Love’s Labour’s Lost ’ in 1856 ; ‘ The 
Duke Orsino and "Viola ’ in 1867. In June 
of that year Pickersgill was elected to full 
membership of the Royal Academy, His 
diploma picture, a Spamsh subject entitled 
‘The Bribe,' was his sole contribution to 
the exhibition of 1868. ‘ Warrior Poets of 
the South of Europe contending in Song' 
and ‘Dalila aekiug Forgiveness of Samson’ 
wore the pictures of 1869 ; in 1860 he was 
absent, but in the following year he exhi- 
bited subjects from ‘As you like it’ and 
* The Tempest,’ and ‘Pirates of the Medi- 
terranean playing Dice for Prisoners,’ which 
was engraved W Ridgway for the ‘Art 
Journal," The Return of a Ornsader' ap- 
peared m 1862, ' IsaboUa, Duchess of Cla- 
rence,’ in 1863, a sul^ect from Shakespeare 
in 1864, ‘A Royalist Family, 1661,’ in 1866, 
‘Lovers’ in 1866, ‘Columbus at Lisbon’ in 

1868, ‘A Honiton Lace Manufactory' in 

1869, and ‘ Ma^ Stuart accused of Partici- 
pation in her Husband’s Murder ’ in 1871. 
Pickorsgill did not exhibit in 1867 or 1870, 
and the picture of 1871 was his last, pth 
the exception of a pathetic subject with a 
quotation from Tennyson’s ‘Mariana in the 
South,’ ending with the words ‘ To live for- 
gotten and die forlorn,' which was exhibited 
in 1876, He stiB, however, took on active^ 
interest in the BLoyol Academy, and held 
the offices of keeper and trustee from 1878! 
to 1887. In 1888 ke retired finally from 
the academy, and spent the lemainder of, 
jiis life at the Towers, Yarmouth, Isle of 
"Wight, where he died on 20 Deo. 1000, 
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PioltofSffill had one son, -who predeceased 
him, hy his marriage, on 6 Atig. 1847, with 
Mary Noorouz Elizabeth, eldost daughter of 
James ITook, .judge in the mixed commis- 
sion court 8 of Sierra Leone, Africa, and 
sister of Mr, J. 0. Uook, 11. A. Mrs. Piokers- 
gill died on 21 June 1888. 

A portrait of Pickersgill, painted hy Ilonry 
G i bhs, hecamo the in-operl y of his son’s widow, 
and a plaster bust made by II. Montford in 
1887, an excellent likeness of the pointer, 
belonged to Miss 0. J. Hook of Hognor. 

Pickersgill was not a prolific painter, for 
ho exhibited only fifty piolurea at the aca- 
demy, and six at the British Institution 
(1811-7), during the thirty-seven years of 
his active career. His British Institution 
pictures included a subject from Spenser, 
scenes from ‘ The Taming of the Shrew ’ ond 
‘ King Henry IV, Pt. 1,’ nctiii. sc. 1, ‘Ilium 
and Amanda’ frem Wichind’s ‘ Oheron,’ and 
' Gaston de Poix before the Battle of Ila- 
venna.’ Among other works may bo men- 
tioned ‘ The Paivy Yacht,’ an engroving of 
whichjliy F. Bacon, was published in JMO, 
and ‘The Birth of Christianity,’ wliioh 
formed part of the Jones bequest (1882) to 
the South Kensington hluseum. Ilis design 
for a lunette in fresco in the large hall of 
the same museum, ‘The Induslrial Arts in 
Time of Peace,’ was not carried out ; a sketch 
and a finished design for this subject are the 
property of the museum. His work was of 
a kind now out of fashion ; hut it had solid 
technical merits, while few artists of his 
period had so much genuine imagination or 
were so happily inspired by tlio masterpieces 
of English poetry. In addition to his oil- 
paintings Pickersgill designed illustrations 
to Massinger's ‘Virgin Martyr' (184 4), Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Oomus ’ (1868), and Poo’s ‘ Poetical 
Works ’ (1868). He issued six ‘ Compositions 
from the Life of Christ,’ ongroved on wood 
by Balziol, in 1860, and illustrated the 
‘ Lord’s Prayer,’ jointly with H. Alford, in 
1870. lie was also a contributor to Dal- 
ziol’s Bible Gallery (1881). 

[Morning Post, 22 Boo. 1900; Athonoaiim, 
29 Doe. 1900 ; Boyal Academy and Brilish In- 
stitution Catalogues ; private information.] 
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PICKLE THE SPY, pseudonym, [flea 
Maodowtill, Aiastatb Kuadii (1726 P- 
1701), thirteenth chief of Glengarry. 

PITMAN, SiE ISAAC (1813-189^, the 
inventor of phonography, horn at Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, on 4 Jan. 181K was son 
of Samuel Pitman, who then hold the post 
of overseer m an exlcnsivo cloth footory, and 
who afterwards established a factory of his 


English education in the gr2mafsc/r 
his native town, but he le^ it™t 
thirteen, and subsequently received 
from a private teacher in his fetWe 
In ]8sl it was decided that be should w 
come D. schoolmaster, and he aceoidin^f' 
wont through 0 brief course of training « 
the college of the British and Forfim 
School Soomty m Borough Road, LonL? 
He was sent in January ]S32 to take charS 
of an endowed school atBorton-on-Huaff 
Lincolnshire. Four years later he removad to 
Wottoii-under-Edge, Glouoesterahire, wh^ 
he was invited hy a committee to MtuH i-h 
a school on the model of the British and 
Foreign schools. In 1837 he waa dismS 
from the mastership because he had given 
grave offence to the managers bv iommir 
the ‘ Now Oliurch,’ foimdod hy ^matSi 
Swodonhorg, of which during the remainder 
of his life he was a devotea adherent. He 
was also a strict vegetarian. In. June 1889 
ho settlod in Bath, and established st 6 Nel- 
son Place a private school, which he con. 
dueled till 1848. 

ITe hod begun to learn Taylor’s system ol 
shorthand about 1829 [see Tailoe, SAirom], 
ond it was this apparently trivial oitoum- 
stance that altered the whole tenor of his 
career. Having derived great advantsgefrom 
the uso of the system in the saving of time, 
he earnestly desmed to popularise file steno- 
graphic art hy having it taught in schools 
as port of the ordinary ourrioulum. At 
thot period there were no cheap shorthand 
manuals in oxistence. He thereibre drew 
up a brief exposition of Taylor’s meth^ 
wmioli was to be illustrated with two plates 
and sold for threepence. This he forwarded 
in the spring of 1837 to Samuel Bagster 
(1771-1862) [(]. T.], the London publisher, 
whose friendship he had previouriy gained 
by the gratuitous correction of references in 
the ' Oomprohonsive Bible,’ The manuscript 
was shovrn to an experienced reporter, who 
pronounced against the reproduction of a 
system already in the market, and |n for- 
warding this opinion Bagster intimated 
that if an origins system were devised hy 
Ms ooiTospondent he would undertake the 
puhlioation of it. Pitman at once set to 
work, and on 16 Nov. 1837 ‘ StenOpaphio 
Sound-Hand’ made its appearance m the 
shopo of n little fourpen^ hook with two 
neatly engraved plates. In the introduction 
the inventor set forth the advantages of a 
system of shorthand written by sound over 
methods which followed the current ortho- 
graphy. He admitted that previous short- 
baud authors had to a limited 
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footed the phonetic principle, though 
niiimly in regard to the consonants j but he 
mtinlied a greatly improved and extended 
Toviel socle -which is undoubtedly the moat 
ori-inci feature of his schome. It is a 
cnnous fact that he altogether discarded the 
looped letters of the Taylor alphabet, and 
ossi^ed the small circle, with an alterna- 
tive character, to the representation of the 
latter a. ns had been dona in the system of 
WiUisi Mason (/. 1072-1709) [q. v.], pub- 
lished in 16b2. He also introduced the prin- 
ciple of ‘pairing’ Iho consonants and of 
‘shading,’ or the nse of thin and thick 
strokes for indicating cognate consonants. | 
In this rare booklet, immature and incom- j 
pleto though it be, the stenographic expert 
^iU at once recognise the main features of 
the present highly developed system of 
phonography. 

The manuscript of the second edition was 
ready in the autumn of 1839, but its publi- 
cation was deferred till the penny post came 
into operation on 10 Jan. 1810. It then ap- 
peared in the form of a penny plate with 
fliis title: ‘Phonography, or Writing by 
Sound, being also a New and Natural Sys- 
tem of Short Hand.’ Some copies, mounted 
oa canvas and bound in cloth, with two 
chapters from the New Testament as addi- 
tional exercises, were sold at one shilling 
each. Several important improvements were 
introduced into this second edition. The 
iteel plate was beautifully engraved, but in 
almost microscopic olmracters, so that it was 
not well adapted to become a medium for 
learning the system. Copies were, however, 
widely mstrihuted to schoolmasters all over 
the country, and, when these bad been -well 
circulated, Pitman began his phonographic 
I propaganda hy devotii^ his sohool holidays 
I to lecturing tours. Tho third edition of 
I ‘Phonography ’ was brought out at the close 
; of 1840 in an octavo volume, with fuller ox- 
i planations of the system, aud altogether better 

adapted for the purpose of instruction in the 
art. The fourth edition appeared in 1841, 
the fifth in 1842, the sixth, in 1344, tho 
eeventh in 1846, the eighth in 1847, the 
ninth in 1862, the tenth (with a new vowel 
scale) in 1867, the eleventh in 1862, and 
the twelfth in 1867. There were many later 
issues, but these were not designated as 
separate editions. In addition to the manuals, 
a very large number of books were published 
in illustration of the system, euoh as ‘ Copy 
Books,’ the ‘ Class Book,’ the ‘ Exercises,' the 
‘Teacher,’ tho ' Reporter’s Companion,' and 
a ‘Phonetic Shorthand and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the English Language.’ Many 
standard -works were also printed in the 


phonographic shorthand characters, in- 
cluding tho Bible, the Book of Common 
Prayer, Bacon’s ‘ Esbays,’ Bunjyan’s ‘ Pil- 
mm'e Progress,’ Oowper’s ‘Poetical Works,’ 
Uraik’s ‘John Halifax,’ Dickens’s ‘Pickwick 
Papers’ and ‘Oliver Twist,’ Goldsmith's 
‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ Hughes's ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,’ Washington Irving's 
‘ Tales and Sketches,’ Johnson’s ‘ Basselas,’ 
Macaulay's ‘ Essays ’ and ‘ Biographies,’ Mil- 
ton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ More's ‘ Utopia,’ 
Scott’s ‘ Waverley,’ and Swift’s ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels.' 

Meanwhile the phonographic crusade had 
met -with extraordinary success. Pitman 
found it necessary, in 1848, to give up his 
school, and to abandon travelling and lec- 
turing, in order to devote himsolf to the 
production of instruction hooks and other 
literature. By this timo other labourers 
had come into the field, to whose co-opera- 
tion the proeresB of the new movement was 
meatly indebted. His brothers Joseph and 
Benjamin (afterwards imown in America as 
Benn Pitman) lectured thi’oughout the 
country, sometimes together and sometimes 
separately. Thomas Allen Heed joined 
Joseph Pitman in 1848, and, having acquired 
great facility as a phonographic writer, was 
able to demonstrate by practical experiments 
tbe capabilities of tne new system in the 
hands of an expert penman. Among the 
other lecturers and teachers were Pitman’s 
brothers, Ilenry and Frederick in England, 
and Jacob in Australia. From time to time 
pkonogtapbio ‘FeBtivels’ were held, at which 
the progress already made was reviewed, 
and workers in the cause were stimulated to 
fresh exertions. A ‘Phonetic Society ’-was 
also established. This enthusiastic propa- 
ganda extended to America and Australia, 
and wherever the English tongue -was spoken 
the number of phonographers daily increased. 
At the present time phonography is doing 
nine-tenths of tbe shorthand -writing and 
i-eporting of the English-speaking communi- 
ties, and there is no other stenographic 
system that can approach it in the extent to 
which it is taught and need. Among short- 
hand clerks and amanuenses Pitman’s is 
almost the only method employed. Several 
I variations of the system have been published 
in the United States, but they are based on 
I the original alphabet. Tbe framework of 
phonography has been subjected to severe 
oriticism, espeoiaUy by Edward PockneU, 
Thomas Anderson, and Ilugh L. GaUendar, 
who have, however, failed m their attempts 
to devise superior systems of their own. 
Pitman’s system has been adapted to French, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, Welsh, 
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Bengali, Liarathi, Tamil, Ohineao, Japanese, 
and Malagasy. 

Pitman devol ed mucli of his energy to the 
advancement of tho spelling reform, and in 
1844 he for the first time addressed his 
readers in phonotypy, or a phonetic printing 
alphabet, vrith a suiTicient number of ne'w 
letters to supply tho deficiencies of the com- 
mon alphabet. In tho promotion of this 
mo vement he had for some years th e assistance 
of Alexandor John Ellis [q. v. Siippl.] The 
introduction of now types, although it made 
possiblo the use of a scientifically perfect 
alphabet, proved to be on insurmountablo 
obstacle to the general adoption of phonetic 
printing, and alter experiments with now 
types extending over forty years Pitman 
adopted, in 1888, with some additions, the 
rules rocommonded by the American Spell- 
ing Boform Association and the American 
Philological Society in order to secure the 

out tho adJition of now letters to tho alpha- 
bet. Another of Pitman’s cherished sohomes 
for the introduction of a duodooimal method 
of arithmetical notation, in substitution of 
the dooimal numeration, also proved abort ivo. 

From 18J7 to 1865 the first Phonetic 
Institute in Albion Place, Bath, was tho 
head-quarters of phonography and tho spell- 
ing reform; the institute was removed to 
Parsonage Lane in 1866, to Kingston’s 
Buildings in 1874, and finally to a new 
building in the suburbs of Bath in 1889. 

Tho first International Congress and 
Jubilee of Phonography were jointly cele- 
brated in London in 1887, under tho presi- 
dency of the Earl of Bosebery. On this 
occasion a fine bust of Pitman, by Thomas 
Brock, was presented to him and his family. 
In 1880 a replica of this jubilee bust was 
presented to Pitman by tho citi/.onsof Bath, 
and it was placed in the Boyal Literary 
and Scientific Institution of that city. On 
18 July 1894 Pitman received the honour 
of knighthood ‘ at Windsor Onstle, on the 
ground of his great services to stonograxihy, 
and tho immense utility of that art.’ 

Soon afterwards he retired from partner- 
ship with his sons, and conferred on them his 
interests in tho phonographic text-books 
and other works of which he was tho author. 
At the time of his rotiroment he had been 
nninterrnptodly_ engaged in the work con- 
nected with his invention of phonography for 
fifty-seven years, and had edited tho ‘ Pho- 
iiotic Journal’ for fifty-two years. 

Ho died at Bath on 22 Jan. 18972 and in 
nooordanoo with his wishes his remains were 
cremated at Woking. lie was twice married, 
first, in 1886, and secondly, on 21 April 1861, 


to Isabella, daughter of JamlTMWrr 
whom he left two sons, Alfred 
A mural tablet to his memorv wm 
on 16 July 1901 at 17 EoynlttM 
where Pitman resided in his InteJ^ws ’ 

[Infomation from Alfred Pitmaa, ese 
graphy by Thomas Allen Heed, with , 
illustrations, and facsimilpa 1 son tj?. 
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PITT-BIVEES, AUGUSTUS HENRY 
LANE FOX (1827-1900), lieutenant 
general, anthropologist, and arohmologist, son 
of William Augustus Lane Pox of Hope 
Hall, yorksUira, and his wife Lady Onrolme, 
daughter of John Douglas, eighteenth earl 
of Morton, was horn on 14 April 1827. He 
was known by his father’s surname of Lane 
Fox until 1880, whon he assumed the name 
of Pitt-Rivers on eventual^ inheriting the 
oslatos of his great-uncle, George Pitt, se- 
cond Baron Rivers (1761-1828\ He was 
educated at Sandhurst Military College, end 
received a commission in the grenadier guards 
in 1846. Ilis subsequent commissions were 
dated : captain 2 Aug. 1860, brevet-major 
12 Doe. 1864, major 15 May 1867, lieutenant- 
oolonol 22 Jan. 1807, mmor-general lOct. 
1877, lieutenant-general 1 Oct. 1882. He 
soon showed a talent for organisation and ex- 
perimental resoaich, which led to bis being 
employed in investigations as to the use and 
improvement of the rifle in the euly times 
of its introduction into the British army. 
These investigalions were carried on him 
at Woolwich, Enfield, Ilythe, and Malta, 
between 1861 and 1867. Ho may be con- 
sidered the originator of the nythe school 
of musketry, of which he brought tho fimt 

E lans before Lord Ilardinge, and for which 
e organised the system of practice and the 
education of musketry instructors. 'Wken 
stationed at Malta ho had the duty of superin- 
1 ending tho Irainiiiff of the troops in the 
new musketry practice, at the critical mo- 
ment when his successful trials had led to 
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tteii being armed ■with, the Minifi rifle hi of its system has been rerifledhy the manner 
ulace of the smooth-bore percussion musket in which the main principle of stages of de- 
Inown by the name of ‘Brown Bess.’ This valopment has been adhered to. Though it 
antiquated weapon was finally discarded to- might not be desirable that the de-relopment 
trards the end of the campai^, the new method should supersede the geographical or 
Unfield rifie coming into general use. Lane national arrangements usual in museums of 
I'o'r served with distinction in the Crimean human art and history, it has already had a 
war, where he was present at the battle of the marked efiect in promoting their use as 
^]]na and the siege of Sebastopol, was men- means of instruction, and superseding the 
tioned in despatches, and placed on the staff, mere curiosity cabinets of past centuries. 

He remained on the active list till 1696, In connection with these studies, anthro- 
snd from 3 March 1893 was colonel of the pology nnd archeeology naturally divided h^ 
South Lancashire regiment. attention. Among other contributions to 

By the time of his return home, however, the study of paleolithic stone implements, 
the unconscious training in precise methods so important in Europe from their belonging 
which he had acquired m the course of his to the remotely ancient period of the extmet 
professional work was already leading him mammoth and rhinoceros, he confirmed the 
mto the scientific career which henceforth discovery of Lord Avebury that similar im- 
took the largest share of his life. In exa^ plements characterised the earliest stages of 
mining the firearms of various pattern which culture in Bgypt. On Gleneral Fitt-Bivers 
came under his notice to he reported on, he removing his home in 1880 to Bushmore, 
became aware that their successive changes in the midst of his newly inherited estates 
did not result from far-reaching steps of m- on the Wiltshire downs, which bad been 
ventire imagination, but from long courses deer forest till two generations before, he 
of minute and even accidental alterations, found himself the owner of manypiehistorio 
taken advantage of to render the new model monuments scarcely interfered with since 
an improvement on its predecessors. The the ages when this fiontier-jground between 
intermediate stages he mund were apt to the Bomano-British and West Saxons had 
disappear and be forgotten after having led been the scene of tbeir long struggle for 

tofeesh changes, only such models becoming possession. lie devoted himself to we con- 

I estahlishod as reached a temporary limit of genial task of exploring villages, forts, and 

' sxceUsnee, while often they branched off in Wial-mounds scattered over Cronborne 

] usdessdireotionsandbeoameabortive. About Chose and along the Wansdyke. With his 

I this time of Colonel Fox's life the tide of usual thoroughness he purged himself of the 

1 soientificthought in the direction of biological great fault of the older antiquaries, that of 

) ev^ution had fairly set in, and the oniUogy destioying in the quest of antiquities the 

‘ of the doctrine of development of species to ancient structures themselves. The large 

what he perceived to he the normal course of illustrated volumes, with exact drawings and 
human invention more and more impressed tables, in which he records his excavations, 

his mind. In order to follow out this line would enable a modem contractor to refur- 

of thought, he collected series of weapons nish the tombs and forts ■with their contents 

they lined the walls of his London house in place. The carrying out of this work 

fiom cellar to attic. The method of deve- raised English arohoology to a new and 

lopment-series extending itself as appro- higher level. In addition, accurate models 

priate generally to implemonts, appliances, of the interments, &c,, were placed in the 

and products of human lifii, such as boats, local museum of Famham, Dorset, not far 

looms, dress, musical instruments, magical from Bushmore, which General Fitb-Bivers 

and religious symbols, artistic decoration, built ; there also he made the experiment of 

I and writing, the coBeotiou reached the coUeoting, as a meo^ of popular instruction, 

' dimensions of a museum. It was at first series of specimens illus&atiug the develop- 

boused W government at Bethnal Green and ment of common appliances, such as ploughs. 

South Aensington, and on illustrated oaia- looms, and pottery, General Fitt-Bivers 

loguB was drawn up by Fox (Science and Art published no works on a large scale except 

Department, 1874), At length, the available ‘Excavations in Oranhorne Chase, near 

accommodation no longer suffioing, it was Bushmore, on ihe borders of Dorset and 

presented in 1888 to the university of Oxford, Wilts ; ’ and ‘ King John's Housb/ privately 

who built for it the Fitt-Bivers Museum in winted in 6 vols. 4to, 1887-98 ; hut his 

connection ■with arrangements for a lecture- lesser ■writings, ‘ Primitive^ Locks and 

ship of anthropoloOT. Under the charge of Keys ' (London, 1883), ‘Antique Works of 

tbe curator, Mr. fl.. Balfour, the collection Art from Benin ' (prWately prmted, 
bos since then doubled, while the sounduess and numerous contributionB to scientific 
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valuable solontillo 
was elected P.RS. in 
1870, and in 1886 received from the uni- 
versity of Oxford the honorary degree of 
D.O.L. lie was a vice-president of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and in 1881-2 presi- 
dent of the Anthropologicnl Institute, of 
which he was an energetic supporter. On 
the passing of the Ancient Monuments Pre- 
servation Act ^1882), ho became the first 
inspector of ancient monuments, 

Pitt-llivors died at liuslimore on 4 May 
1900. In 18C3 he married the IIou. Alice 
Margaret, daughter of the second Baron 
Stanley of Alderley, and had issue six sons 
and three daughters, of whom the second, 
Alice, beoamo in 1884 the second wife of 
Sir John Lubbooh (now Lord Avebury). 

[Journal CTnitod Service luatitution, 1828, &c.; 
Journal Anthropological Instituto; Jonrunl of 
Koynl Insthutioii, 1873j Archipologin; Pro- 
coudings of Boyul 80 c. of Antiqnnrioa.]' 

B. D. T. 

.PLAYBAIB, LYON, first Bauon Pjcat- 
of St. Andrews (1818-1 898), was born 
on 21 May 1818 at Ohunar, Bengal, and was 
the son of Qcorge Playfair, chief inspeoloiv 
general of hospitals in Bengal, by his wife 
Janet, daughtor of John Ross of Edinburgh. 
James Playfair [q. v.] was his grandfather j 
Sir llohort Lambert Playfair [q. v. SuppLj 
was Ills younger brother, 

Lyon was sent homo to St, Andrews; the 
seat of his father’s family, at the ago of 
two, and rocoivod his early oduontion at the 
parish school, from which ho proceeded to 
the university of St. Andrews in 1832, On 
leaving this university, Playfair spent a very 
short time in Glasgow as olerk in the oflico 
'of his uuele, James Playfair, and then (1836) 
commenced to study for the medical pro- 
fession, euleriug the classes of Thomas Gra- 
ham [q. V.] ill cuemistry at the Audersnnian 
Institute in G lasgo w. In J 837, on G raham’s 
appointmont to a chair in London, Playfair 
entered the classes of tho Edinburgh Uui- 
vorsity with tho ohioot of oomplotiug his 
medical course, hut his health brolco down 
and he was coiiniellod (0 abandon his work, 
lie then visited Calcutta, where, at his father’s 
wish, ho again entered a business house, only 
to leave it after a very short interval, omd 
return to England to resume tho study of 
chemistry. After spending some time as 
private laboratory assistant to Graham at 
University College, London, ho worked with 
Liebig at GLosson (1830-40), wliero lie gra- 
duated Ph.D. In 1841 ho became chemical 
manager of Thomson’s colico works at Prim- 
rose, neat Olithoroe, but resigned this piosi- 
tiouiu the following year, and was appointed 


occupied until 1846. ^ wnioh Is 

investigator" and teache^, was beteTo 
tm-n his attention to the applications of nl 
game chemistry to agriculture andveue taMo 
physiology, and was engaged in thecomr.t 
Uon of his celebrated work on these sub^ 

Playfair, as Liebig’s representative, TOe4ntp;i 
th s book to the British Assoeiatfffo S 
Advancement of Science at the GWow 
mooting (1840), as part of a report on Z 
state ol organic chemistry, and he afterwards 
prepared the English edition of the book 
Its puhlioation ottracled the attention of 
Bcieiitiflc men interested in the rational 
pursuit of agriculture, to which Liebig’s in- 
fluenoo gave a great impulse. Oonsequentlv 
wlion Playfair proposed in 1812 to applyfm 
the profoBSorship of ohoinisliy at Toronto 
Sir Robert Peel was indiiced to seek on 
interview with him, and porauads him to 
stay at homo. Thonoeforlh constant use was 
made of his servieos in public inquiries and 
on royal commissions. 

In 1846 Playfair was appointed ohemiat 
to tho Geological Survey, afterwards be- 
coming professor in the now School of Minw 
at Jermyn Street, and in this capacity was 
engaged in mony investigations, among the 
most important of which were the determi- 
nation of tho best coals for steam navigation, 
and the inquiry into the condition of the 
potato disease in Ireland (1846). 

Although Playfair returned from Giessen 
in 1841, inspired with Bomething of Liebig's 
outhnsiosm for research, the amount of purely 
Bcioutiiic investigation which he oonied out 
was relatively small, owing to the fact that 
his timo was largely spent m inquiries wbicb 
rather involved the practical applications of 
Bciontiilo principles than the discovery of new 
facts. His most important investigations 
are those on tho nitroprussides, a new class 
of salts which ho discovered; on the atomic 
volume and specific gravity of hydrated 
salts (in conjunction with Joim), and on the 
gases of tho blast furnace (in conjunction 
with Bunsen). lie was elected B.II.S. in 
1846, and was president of the Qhemicol 
oioty in 1867-0, and of the British Associa- 
tion in 1886 at Aberdeen, while he twice 
acted OB president of the chemistry section 
of the British Assooiation. 

In 1860 Playfair was appointed a special 
commissioner and member of the exeoutiye 
committee of the Gireat Exhibition of 1881. 
Ho took an active part in the general or- 
ganisation of the exhibition, in seom’ing the 
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adequata lepresentation of the yaiioua Bri- 
tiah induatnes, and in arranging the juries 
af award and appeal, os well as in the judi- 
cious im'estment of the large surplus that 
the eshihition realised. His services in those 
iBSpeets were rewarded by the commander- 
clup of the Bath, and by nia appointment to 
the position of gentleman usher in the house- 
hold of the Prince Consort. Ilis connection 
^th the Great Exhibition of 1861 led to hia 
toking a prominent part in furthering the 
{ Prince Consort’s endeavoiu'S to secure for 
I the nation technical instruction in the appli- 
' cation of science to industry, with which he 
' VOS in full agreement. At the dose of the 
exhibition he made a private inquiry iuto the 
etate of education and techuied instruction 
on the continent of Europe, and lectured on 
the Bubjeot after hia return. 

In 1863 the department of Science and 
Art was formed, and Flayfair was made 
secretory for science. Sir Ilenry Cole [q. v.] 
oocupying a similar position for art. In 1865 
the department was reorganised^ and Play- 
fair wos made secretary or the united depart- 
ments. As secretary of the Science and Art 
department Playfair toolr a leading share in 
the organisation of the Iloyal College of 
Science and the South Kensington Museum, 
afterwards (1899) renamed the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

On the death of WiUiam Gregoiy (1803- 
1868) [q. V.] in 1868 Playfair was appointed 
to the chair of chemistry at Edinburgh, winch 
he occupied until 1869. On his appointment 
he resigned his post in the Prince Consort’s 
household and in the Science and Art de- 
partment, but was still engaged largely in 
public work, serving on many royal _ com- 
missions, and taldng an active part in the 
exhibition of 1862. 

The various committees of inquiry and 
royal commiaeions in which he took a leading 
part included those on the health of towns, 
the herring flaheiy, the cattle plague, the 
civil service (which was reorgamsed on the 
'Playfair scheme’), the Scottish universities, 
endowed schools, and the Thirlmere water 
sdheme, But these employments did not by 
any means exhaust bis activity. lu 1869 be 
became a member of the commission of the 
1861 exhibition, and in 1874 was appointed 
a member of the committee of inquiry which 
undertook the management of the commis- 
sion’s husiness affairs. In 1883 he became 
honorary secretary of this committee, and 
succeeded in bringiiw about a most important 
improvement in its&ancial prospects, which 
at the time of his appointment were moat 
unsatisfactory. The surplus funds of the ex- 
hibition had been invested in land at South 


Kensington, part of which was utilised for 
residential buildings, and part to provide 
sites for buildings of national importance 
and for educational institutions. Ih 1883 
^ere was a considerable annual deficit, but 
in 1889, when Playfair resigned his honorary 
secretaryship, this had been converted into 
an income of 6,0001. per annum, and has 
since considerably increased. ThiSi money 
was employed to found science scholarships 
of 1601. a ywr, to be held by advanced 
students nominated by the science colleges 
of this country and the colonies. 

In 1868 Playfair was retnrned to parlia- 
ment in the liberal interest as member for 
the universities of Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews, which he continued to represent until 
1886. On bis election to the House of Com- 
mons he resigned his chair at Edinburgh 
(1809) and returned to London, where he 
henceforth resided. His infiuence in parliiw 
ment was steadily exei'ted in favour of the 
improvement of both the education and the 
sooial and sanitary surroundings of the people, 
1711116 he represented the umversitieB, he in 
fact confined himself entirely to social and 
educational questions. A number of Us 
speeches in parliament and elsewhere on 
these subjects were collected and published 
in 1889, under the title ‘ Subjects of Social 
Welfare.’ In 1878 he became postmaster- 
general in Gladstone’s first ministry, but the 
government went out of cilice early in the 
following year. In the parliament of 1880 
he was elected chairman and deputy speaker 
of the House of Commons, a position wUch 
he held until 1888, when he resigned this 
very onerous office and was made K.O.B. 
As chairman during the period of active ob- 
struction by the Irish members in 1881-2, 
he showed great tact and firnoness, but his 
action in suspending sixteen members en 
hUo on 1 July 1883, although strictly in 
accord with precedent, was the occasion of 
much unfavourable comment from the press. 
The cabinet also deolaredthat theycoUd uo 
longer support the interpretation of the rule. 
The persons who expressed themselves most 
confident of Us fauness, patience, and im- 
partiality were the Irish members themselves. 
The incident led indirectly to his resignation 
of the post. 

At the election of 1886 he -withdrew firom 
the representation of the universities, and, 
identi^ng Umself more closely than Wore 
with party politics, was returnied as liberal 
member for South Leeds. That constituency 
he continued to represent until 1892. Play- 
fair joined Gladstone’s home rule mime- 
try or 1886 as -vice-president of the council, 
but left ollioe witUn five months of Us ap- 
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polnlmoni, on tlio resignation of the ministry 
in June. 

In 1802 Playfair’s many services to llie 
State were rewarded, on Gladstone’s acop^ 
sion to power for tlio fourth time, by his 
elevation to the peerage under the style of 
Baron Playfair of St. Andrews. In the same 
year he was made lord-in-waiting to the 
queen. His time was still devoted to public 
airairs,and in 1801-5 he served as a member 
of the aged poor commission, and afterwards 
took an active part in negotiations for the arbi- 
tration of the Venezuela question, in which 
his intimate knowledge of American politics, 
gained during his annual visits to his third 
wife’s homo, was of groat service. In 1805, 
on the recommendation of Lord Rosobow, ha 
roooivod the order of Grand Oross of the 
Bath. 

In 1896 his health began to fail lie 
passed tho winlor of 1897 at Torquay, but 
returned in April to his residence in Onslow 
Gardens, whore he died on 20 May 1898. 
He was buried at St. Andrews. Playfair 
was below the average height, and was 
strikingly intellectual in appearance. He 
was gifted with great delicacy and tact, had 
a strong souse of humour, and was an ad- 
mirable oonvorsttl ionalist. lie received many 
honours from foreign governments in con- 
nection with his work at various iutoma- 
tional exhibitions. 

Plnyfair was married throe times: flrst, in 
1816, to Margaret Eliza, daughler of James 
Oakes of Biddings House, Alfroton, who died 
in 1806 ; secondly, in 1867, to Jean Ann, 
daughter of Orawloy Millington of OrawW 
House, who died in 1877 ; thirdly, in 1878, 
to Edith, daughter of Samuel Hammond 
Bussell of Boston, United Si at os of America. 
By his first wife ho had an only son, George 
James I’layfair, who succeeded him as second 
baron. 

(■Moinoirs and Oorrosp. of Lyon Plnyfair by 
Sir Womyss Reid (containing a largo amount of 
nutoliiograplucal matter), 1800; biographical 
skatoli in Nature, Iviii. 128, by Sir Uonry Bnscoe ; 
Lucy's Diary of 'Two Parliaments, 1880,toI. ii.] 

A. II-K. 

PLAYFAIR, Sis ROBEET LAMBERT 
(1828-1899), author and administrator, bom 
at St. Andrews in 1828, was the grandson 
of James Playfair [q. v.], principal of the 
university of St. Andrews, and the third son 
of George Plnyfair (1782-1846), chief iiiepec- 
tor-genornl oniospilals in Botmal, by his wife 
Jamet (d. 1862 ), daughter of J^ohn Ross. Sir 
Lyon Playfair, baron Playfair [q. v. Suppl.], 
was his older brother, Robert entered the 
hladras artillery on 12 Jan. 1846, On 
28 Sept. 1868 ho ait ainod the rank of cap- 


tain, and on 18 Feb. ISeihe 

to the Madras staff corps. On 30 Jun'/ito 


colonel at Zanzibar, and on 12 June ilep'l!'' 
was promoted to be ma,jor intCaffr®^ 
lie retired from the army 
colonel on 1 Nov. 1807. “ 


1848 to May I860 Playfair^rs SS] 
with Sir James Outram [q. v.l in a S 
political mission to Syria. Prom 9R W.. t 
i862 tm 26 Sept, loofhe servras S 
executive engineer at Aden. In 1834, irC 
Outram became first —''•‘'■i— ’ - ■■ ’ - 


he chose Playfair as iis assistantTlS 
capacity under Outram and his suceesaon 
Playfair remained at AdenftomS JulvlR.5 

“oted as tompoiatv 
political resident from 19 April 1860 tni 
80 Oct. 1861, and from 10 Jan. till 3 April 
1862. _ While assistant resident he took a 
eharo in putting down the traffic in skTc* 
between Arabia and Somaliland, and in the 
even ts connected with tho British oocupation 
of Perim in 1867. At the time of his ap- 
pointment he had qualified as interpreterm 
the Arabic language, and he put the period 
of his residence to good account by mothig 
roBoarohes into the history of that part of 
Arabia. Ilia work was published at Bombay 
in 1869 ns No. 49 of the 'new series of ‘Se- 
lections from the Records of the Bombay 
Govornmont,* under the title ‘ History d 
Arabia Felix or Yemen from the Commence- 
mont of the Ohristian Era to the Present 
Time.' It included an account of the British 
seltloment at Aden. In 1860 he wae elected 
a follow of the Riwal Geographical Society. 

On 17 Doc. 1862 Plnyfair was appointed 
political agent at Zanzibar, and on 13 July 
1803 was nominated consul there. On 
20 June 1867 he became consul-general in 
Algeria, where he remained during the re^it 
of his diplomatic career. On 16 March 1883 
ho was made oonsiil-general for Algeria and 
Tunis, and on 2 Aug. 1889 consul-general 
for the territory of Algeria and the northern 
coast of Africa. He acquired an extensive 
knowledge not only of Algeria, but of the 
Moditen'anoan countries generally, visiting 
among othor places the Baleano Islands 
and 'Tunis, whore in 1876 he explored the 
previously almost unknown Khomair conn- 
try. In 1874 he oonlribuled to Murray’s 
series ‘A Handbook for Travellers in Al- 
geria a second edition including Tunis ap- 
peared in 1878, and a fifth in 1895. In 
1881 ho wrote for the same series ' A Hand- 
book to tho Mediterranean Cities, Coasts, 
and Islands,’ which reached a third edition 
in 1890. During his residence in Algeria 
he studied tho official archives of the con- 
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Bttbte, and in 1884 issued ‘ The Scourge of 
Christendom ’ (London, 8 to), an interesting 
(coount of the British relations -with that 
country till the time of the French conq^uest 
in 1830. His most valuable work, ho-w- 
erer, in connection "with the Barhary states 
of a bibliographical character. In 18M 
he published ‘ A BiblioMuphy of Algeria 
from the Expedition of Chaides V in 1641 
to 1887 ' (London, 8vo). This work, which 
originally appeared among the 'Supple- 
mentary Papers ’ of the Royal Geographical 
Society, was completed in 1898 by a supple- 
ment carrying the bibliography from the 
calicst times to 1895. In 1889 he brought 
out 'The Bibliography of Tripoli and the 
Cytenaica' (London, 8vo), from the earliest 
times to 1889, which was also included 
tmong the 'Supplementary Papers,' and 
fnslly in 1893 he prepared, in conjunction 
irith Dr. Robert Brown, ‘ A Bibliography 
of Morocco from the earliest Times to 1891’ 
(London, 8vo). These works were of the 
most exhaustive character, comprising a list 
of articles and papers as well as of separate 
Tvorks. ‘The Bibliography of Tunisia’ 
(London, 1889, 8vo), which completes the 
series, was prepared by Henry Spencer Ash- 
lee [q.v. Suppl.] 

On 29 May 1886 Playfair was nominated 
K.O.M.G. At the meeting of the British 
Association at Leeds in 1890 he presided 
orer the geographical section. lie retired 
from the diplomatic service on a pension on 
1 Dec. 1896, In January 1899 he received 
tie honorary degree of LL.D. from the uni- 
^eraity of St. Andrews. He died at his 
residence. Queen's Gardens, St. Andrews, 
on 18 Feh. 1899. In 1861 he married 
Agnes, daughter of Alajo^enerol Thomas 
Webster of Belgarvie in Jnfe. By her he 
had five sons and two daughters. 

Besides the works already mentioned 
Eayfair was the author of ' Travels in the 
Footsteps of Pames] Bruce’ [q.v.] (London, 
1877, 4to), which was illustrated witih fac- 
similes of Bruce’s original drawings. He 
also published in 1880 in the ‘ Asiatic Quor- 
twly ’ (ii. 141) ' The Story of the Occupa- 
tion of Perim,’ and in 1899 in ‘ Ghamhers's 
Journal' ‘Reminiscences’ of Aden and 
Algeria, an interesting series of papers which 
have not appeared in book form. 

[Playfair’s works; Geographical Jouraal, 
1890, xiii. 4S0 ; Times, 20 Feb. 1899 ; Foreign 
Office Lists ; Qoldsmid’s James Outram, 1861, 
ii. 00 ; Wemyss Beid’s Memoirs and Coi-iesp. 
of Lyon Playfiir, 1899, p. 28.] B, I. 0. 

PLIMSOLL, SAMUEL (1824-1898), 

* the Sailors’Friend,’ born on 10 Feb. 1824 at 
Bristol, was the fourth son of Thomas PDmsoU 


of Bristol hy bis wife PrisciUa, daughter of 
Josiah Willing of Plymstock. He was edu- 
cated first by the curate at Penrith, where 
his parents resided in his early youth, and 
afterwards at Dr. S. Eadon’s school at Shef- 
field. On leaving school he became a solici- 
tor's clerk. Later on he was clerk and after- 
words manager in a brewery, and in 1861 he 
acted as an honorary secretary for the Great 
Exhibition, In 1853 he came to London 
and established himself as a coal merchant, 
and in 1863 published pamphlets on the ex- 
port coal trade and on the inland coal trade 
of England. 

Afiersome nnsuccessful attempts to enter 
parliament in the radical interest, Plimsoll 
was returned for Derby in 1868, and from 
the first devoted himself to tbe question of 
mercantile shipping. In 1870 ho opened his 
campaign by proposing a resolution con- 
demning unnecessary loss of life and pro- 
perty at sea, and insisting upon the compul- 
sory load-line as the reform to be advocated, 
This resolution, and also a bill which the 
government had introduced on the same 
subject, were withdrawn owing to pressure 
of business j hut Plimsoll kept the question 
before the public. In 1871 he introduced a 
bill on the lines of bis resolution, aud again 
had to withdraw it. In 1872 he publi^ed 
an attack on shipowners entitled '^Our Sea- 
men.’ This wort raised a storm of contro- 
versy, and resulted in such an awakening of 
public feeling that an address was passed 
calling for the oppointment of a royal com- 
mission. Undorthe chairmanship of Edward 
Adolphus Seymour, twelfth duke of Somer- 
set [q. v.l who, having himself been first 
lord of the admiralty, possessed techni^ 
knowledge of skipping, a powerful commis- 
sion sat in 1873 and examined wit- 
nesses, including Plimsoll himself. T^e r^ 
port of the commission did not support his 
avourite idea of a fixed load-line, hut never- 
theless he introduced another hill in 1874, 
and was defeated by a majority of only 
three. The governmentwas now obliged to 
deal with the aUe^ed grievances, and brought 
in a merchant shipping hill in 1875. Tliis 
was BO materially altered in the course of 
debate that Disraeli resolved to withdraw it. 
Ill protesting against this action, on 22 July 
1876, Plimsoll violently attacked the doss 
of sUpowners, and caused a scene in the 
House of Commons. He admitted that the 
expressions he had used applied to members 
of the house and refused to withdraw. Ha 
was ordered to retire by the spesker, Henry 
Bouverie "William Brand (amerwards Vis- 
count Hampden) [q.v.], and Disraeli moved 
'that the honourable gentleman be repri- 
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manded.' Pinally action was postponed for 
a week, and Plimsoll apologised to the house. 
There is no doubt that this exciting incident 
had the effect of attracting public atten- 
tion, so that the government was obliged to 
hurry through a measure which now stands 
in tho statute book as the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, 1870. 

' In 1880 Plimsoll gave up his seat at 
Derby to Sir ‘William Ilarooiirt, and never 
again entered the house, although ho unsn^ 
cossfully contested a few elections. TTis 
interest in tho British sailor remained os 
, keen as before, and he expended large sums 
of monoy and a good deal of his time in pro- 
moting further reforms and in insiathig upon 
the ellioient administration of tho existing 
laws. Por the latter purpose ho visited tho 
ports of foreign countries to inquire into 
the condition of our morchant ships and 
their crows. In 1800 ho ]^uhlishod a pam- 

E hlet on cattle ships, and in the same year 
ecamo president of tho Sailors’ and Mre- 
meii’s Union, lie held this post for sovoral 
years under tho dialinct understanding that 
his duty should be limited to presiding 
at tlie annual congress aud advising as to 
parliamentary ootion. From tho financial 
all'airs of tho union and their jiolioy in trade 
disputes he c-xpressly dissooiatoa himself. 
He contributod many articles to tho ‘ Hinc- 
toonth Century ’ and other periodicals, and 
puhlishod sovoral pamphlets, chiefly on mer- 
cautilo shipping. 

After a long illness Plimsoll died on 3 Juno 
] 808 at Polkustono, whore he liad resided 
for some years. Ills writings and speeches 
were severely criticised for their violence of 
languago, their exaggeration of fact, and tho 
want of technical knowledge displayed in 
them. On the other hand lie possessed an 
unusual amount of enthusiasm, which ho 
was ahlo to impart to others. 

Plimsoll was brought up a congrogationiil- 
ist, and never loft that body, Init Iio was 
equally attachod to all donominatioiie of 
ovanpolical Ohrislianity. 

Plimsoll married his first wife, Eliza Aim, 
daughi or of Hugh Hailton of Ghapoltown, 
near Slioffieid, in 1868. Sho diod iuAus- 
irulia in 1883. Thoro wore no children by 
this marriage. He married his sooond wife, 
Harriot Prankish, daughter of Mr. Josoph 
Armitage Wado, J.P., of Hull and Hornsea, 
in 1886. By this marriage thore wore six 
ohildrou, of whom a son, Samuol Bichard 
Oobdeu Plimsoll, and two dauglitors survived 
him. 

[Hansard’s Puri. Dob.itoB ; IT, W. Lucy’s 
Diary of Two I’ariiamonts ; private informa- 
tion.] E. O, 


PLUME, THOMAS .T 

deacon of Eochester, ahd foundS^f ft; 
Plumian professorship of astronomy, ft! 
second sou of 'Thomas Plums, alderCn af 
Maldon, Essex, by his tHrd wife, HelT 
was baptised at All Saints’, Maldon, 18 Ato 

ieJ0,accoi;dmg to the entry iutheregi8ter,bM 

in his will Plumebsqueaths commu^uS 
to the church < m thankfullness f^vfi 
tiam there Aug. the 7th, 1630.’ PluJe wu 
doubtless using the new style, whick was 
eleven days behind the new. He was edn- 
cated at Chelmsford mammai Bohool,imdoa 
admitted a pensioner at 

Christ s College, Cambridge, where hematiU 
culated 11 Jn^ 1646, and graduated B.A 
and M.A. in 1649. He wae admitted B D 
per literas regie 1661, and D.D. 27 Jimel67S 
{Grad. Cant. 1823, p. 373). He was inati- 
tut ed vicar of Greenwich on 22 Sept, lOS'^ 
Eiohard Oromwoll, Lord Protector, beini 
patron. Not far off, at Cheam, Surrey, wm 
J ohn Haoket [q. v.], whose friendship Plume 
had already for some time enjoyed. After 
Ilacket was appointed (1061) bishop of Lich- 
field, he macle use of Plume’s services to 
buy hooks for him, and to trancaot other 
business in London. He records, 16 March 
1007, his ‘ ^iroinise of the next preband that 
shall be void if I live so long, to Mr. Plume 
of Greenwich, who is of great merit’ (Tamer 
M8., Bodleian Lib. xliv. f. 108). The pro- 
mised prebend did not come from HacW, 
but when he diod the bishop loft Plume lOl 
and two volumes of manuscript sermons. 
These Plume edited under the title of ‘A 
Century of Sormous,’ prefixing a life and 
death of the author in 64 folio pages (Lon- 
don, 1676 ( now od. 1806, 12mD). 

Plume’s father had been a prominent ptes- 
hytorian at Maldon, but he himself suhsuiibed 
tho doolaration imdor the Act of Uniformity 
on 28 .luly 1062. Between 1666 and 1009 
both Popye and Evelyn visited Greenwich 
church on Sundays, and they have recorded 
ihoir commendations of Plume’s ‘ excellent 
preaching ' and ' very good ’ sermons. He 
hold also the sinecure of Merston, Kent, 
where was no church, parsonage, manor 
house, or inhabitants. On 10 June 1679 he 
was installed archdeacon of Eochester, 

H 0 romainod vicar of Greenwich until his 
death at Longfiold Oonit, the archdeacon’s 
residence, on 20 Nov. 1704. On 24 Nov. he 
was buried in the churchyard of Longfleld. 
Plumo’s portrait, which he ‘forbad to be ever 
brought into ’ his library, now hangs in the 
oouiioil ohamher at Maldon. 

Plume was unmarried, and left the oon- 
sidorahle woolth he had acquired mainly for 
ohoritahle objeols. The sums of 1,0001., 
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'■(XV. and 202/. 12s. 6d. be devoted to the 
foim'dation of a chair at Cambridge, hequeath- 
iaff the money to Dr. Co veil, master of Chriat’a 
C&ge, Dr. Bentley, master of Trini^, Fran- 
cis XBompson, D.D., of Cains, and William 
■ffliiston, Lucasian professor, to ‘erect an 
observatory and to maintain a professor of 
! (stronomy and esperimental philosophy, and 
tobuyor Buildahonsewith or near the some.' 
Tbs statutes for the trust •were to be made 
with the advice of Sir John Ellis, master of 
Caius, ‘Mr. Newtin in London [Sir Isaac 
Sawton], and Mr. Fflamsted, the royal ma- 
tbmatician at East Greenwich.’ They ware 
confirmed by letters patent issued under the 
great seal, 11 June 1707. The money was 
^vested in an estate atBalsham, Cambridge- 
sbire, purchased soon after Plume’s death ; 
Eoger Cotes [q.v.lwaa appointed the first 
professor, 16 Oct. 1707 j and the Idiig’s gate 
of Trinity College, although objected to by 
Flamsteed, was appropriated to his use. An 
obaervatory was huilt soon after over the 
gateway, partly by subscription raised by 
liichard Bentley [q.v.] the master, who de- 
uaibed it {Corre^ondmee, ed. Wordsworth, 
p. ^1) as ‘ the commodiouseat building for 
tkt use iu Christendom.’ InMay 1792, how- 
ever, report was mode that ‘ the professor 
bodneitueroccupiedthe saidrooms and leads, 
or fulfilled the conditions for at least fifty 
years ; the observatory and the instruments 
Monging to it were, througli disusCj neglect, 
and wont of repairs, so much dilapidated as 
to be entirely unfit for the purposes intended.’ 
Tbs trustees agreeing to its remoyol, it was 
in 1797 demohahed. 

The existing astronomical obseryatory, in 
the south wing of which the Flumiau pto- 
feesor occupies rooms, was erected in 1822. 
Plume's gilt has centred upon the professor- 
ship, although in tho original bequest the 
observatory waeplaced first. Itmaybe added 
thatllohart Smith (1689-1768) [q.v.], Gotes’s 
relative and successor, says that Flume was 
induced to found the chair through rending 
Huygens’s ‘ Oosmotheoroa ’ (1098), recom- 
mended him by Flamsteed, -miom douhtlese 
he knew at Greenwich (Edidsioit, Corre- 
^itdence qf Sir Isaao Newton, Ixxv). 

To his native town, where ne had already 
erected a school and library, Flume gave his 
books, manuscripts, and ‘ my large Maps of 
IheW orld.’ This has now disappeared. The 
hhraiy keeper was to have 40/. a year and a 
bouse, the library was to he open to students 
free of charge, and hooks might be borrowed 
on proper security; it was thus p];actically 
a free library. For the support of the school 
Plnine bequeathed a house in Moldon and 
the farm of lltney in Mundon, out of which 
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also a weekly lecture was to he maintained 
in All Saints’, Maldon, while the vicarage 
was augmented by 200/. Ten poor boys of 
the two paiisheswere tobetaught ondclothed 
in green baize, and an exhibition for an Essex 
scholar established at Christ’s CoUege, Cam- 
brige. 

Flume also anticipated the present poor- 
law system by giving 200/. and the residue 
of his estate to purchase tenements and stock 
for setting the pauper inhabitants to work 
‘ according to Mr. Commins’ dimetiqn and bis 
Draught sent me by Doctor Thompson,’ and 
for erecting a workhouse for the poor of Mal- 
don and neighbouring villages. To his old 
school at Chelmsford he left books for a stand- 
ing hbrory, Otheis of his charitable bequests 
included 1,000/. to buy in the tithes of small 
livings worth under 100/. a year; 100/. to 
Bromley College; various gifts to tho city of 
Bochoster, including a large sum towards re- 
pairing the cathedim; almshouses to Green- 
wich, and a trust to maintain a lecture at 
Dartford and Gravesend, and to augment 
poor livings in the diocese under 60/. value. 
Although a bachelor he devised 100/. to 
encourage the mariiage of ten maids who had 
lived seven years in service. 

[An article by Mr. E. A. Fitch, in the Chelms- 
foidian, iii, 38-48, March 1898, reprinted sepa- 
rately as a pampbiet. See also Fitch’s Maldon and 
the Eiver Blackwater, 3rd ed. 1898, pp, 10, 20, 
30, 38 ; Nowconrt, Bcides. Bepert. i. 162 ; Has- 
ted’s Hist, of Kent, i. 34, 273, ii. 48, 04, 03 ; 
Ilarris’a Hist.of Eant. 1719, 167 ; Pepys’s Diary, 

iii. 89, 131, V. 161 ; Evelyn’s Diary, ii. 17; 
Hist, and Antiq. of Eocbestsr, 1717, 106; 
Morant’s Hist, cf Essex, ii. 333, 33/-S, 3£7; 
iVfaiston’s Memoirs, i. 183 ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. riii. 106 ; Cooper’s Annals of Cambridgi^ 

iv. 69; Wright’s Hist, of Essex, i. £26, ii. 64£, 

649 ; Willis and Clark’s Architectural Hist, of 
Cambridge, ii. 499, 600, iii. 190-8 ; TboFlumian 
PiofesBOiehip, a Tract containing tbe Lettots 
Patent; Baily's Life of Flamsteed, App. p. 223 ; 
Edlceton’s Correspondence of Newton and Cotes, 
xzxviii, Ixziv, Ixiv ; Lysons’s Env. of London, 
iv. 472; Eounet's Hist and Beg., 309, 436; 
Monk’s Life of Bentley, i. 202; ItoliBib Smith’s 
ed. of Cotea’s Eaimonia Mensuraxum, Fre&ee ; 
A Century of Sermons, ed. Woolcot; Luisdowne 
MS. 987, fo. 286.] 0. F. S. 

FLUNKET, WILLIAM CONYNG- 
HAM, fourth Baeoit PLtniKDT (1828-1897), 
ardhhishop of Dublin, horn on 26 Aug. 1828, 
at 30 Upper Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin, was 
the ddest son of the Hon. John Fluiiket, 
Q.O. (afterwards third Baron Plunket). WH- 


, Kendal Bushe [q.v.]. lord-chief-justioe of Ire- 
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land. Plunket received his early education 
first at a day school in Dublin, afterwards 
at Seaforth rectory, near Liverpool, under the 
Bev. William Bawson, of whom W. B. Glad- 
stone had earlier been a pupil. ‘While there 
he narrowly escaped drowning. IJltimatoly, 
in 1842, he was sent to Cheltenham College, 
thou recently opened under Dr. Dobson. 
Here his career was brilliant, and he rose 
to be head of the school. But early in his 
eighteenth year his health broke down from 
overwork, and when somo years later he 
entered at Trinity College, Dublin, he was 
not able to read tor honours ; he graduated 
B.A. in 18CS. This breakdownled Plunket 
to abandon on ambition for a political career, 
and to turn his thoughts to tlio church. It 
was not, however, until 1867, when in his 
thu'Uoth year, that his recovery was com- 
plete enough to eiiablo him to seek ordina- 
tion. He became chaplain and private secre- 
tary to his uncle Thomas, second Lord Plun- 
ket, then bishop of Tuam, and in the fol- 
lowing year was appointed rector of the 
united parishes of Bumoylon and Cummer 
in that diocese. 

The early years of Plunket’s ministorial 
life brought him into close contact with tho 
evangelising movement in Connemara and 
Mayo, and fostered that sympathy with 
struggling proloatant communities which 
was to be so strongly evinced during his 
episcopal career in his rolation to the re- 
formers in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. He 
became an, active member of tho Irish 
Church Missions Society, travelling through 
every district of West Connaught in aid of 
its work, and fiequently visiting England 
to solicit financial support for tho movumont. 

On 11 June 1863 Pluukot was married to 
Anne, daughter of Sir Boiijamin Lee Guin- 
ness [q. V.], a lady whose philanthropic 
labours have loft a permanent memorial in 
the valuable training institution known as 
tho St. Patrick’s Nursing Home in Dublin. 
Tho alliance was one in every way fortunate 
for Plunket, and led among other things to 
his nomination in 1861 to tho truasuremhip 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, then in course of 
restoration through tho muniticenco of his 
father-in-law, Pive years lator ho was 
appointed precentor, and his diroot oonnoc- 
tioii with the national cathedral laetod down 
to his election to the bishopric of Meath in 
1876. 

On the death in 1866 of his unde, the 
second Lord Plunket, and tho succession of 
his father to the title, Plunket became tho 
direct heir to the peerage, and thencefor- 
ward his life was spent for the most part in 
or near Dublin, within a few miles of which 


the family seat is situate. HiTTr" 
eMnestness, and administmtiveXliff 
hined w th his high socidS&'r- 
him m the position of a llader aife 
ovongelicol partv in the ^ 

PlunLt’s reU ^ 
chronous with the active revival of thl 
longslumhm^g agitation against tClr^ 
cliuroh estabhsWent, and he thiew^l 
with ^ ks vigour mto the task ofreS 
the attack. But he was among the fct ta 
recognise that the result of the 
election of 1868 sealed the fate rf the £ 
blishment, and at once turned his attention 
to the business of obtaining the best possible 
terms for the church and its clergy. ^ In the 
subsequent task of reconstruction Plunket 
took a foremost port, and was looked on as 
the loader of those who, in the debates in 
the general synod of the church of Maad 
upon tho oonstitulion and liturgy of the 
disestablished church, sought to procure a 
radical revision of the prayer-hook in an 
evangelical direction. He had always been 
animated by a strong belief in the pnMi K j - 
lily of rounion between the AngUcan 
churches and the other protestant commu- 
nities { and, apart from his evangelical 
opinions, his action was prompted by the 
hope of smoothing the path to rounion. 
But, though lliorougiily loyal to his ovm 
ohurch, and enjoying the universal respect 
that his transparent sincerity compellei he 
failed to porsuade the synod to adopt his 
policy, save in relation to some important 
liturgical alterations, and more partu^rly 
to the ornamonts rubric. 

In 1871, on the death of his father, Hun- 
ket succeeded to the peerage. Five years 
later, on tho death of Br. Butcher, he was 
elected to the bishopric of Meath, a diocese 
which ranks in the Irish church next afto 
the archbishopric of Dublin, and was conse- 
orated in the cathedral at Armagh on 
10 Dec. 1876. ^ His tenure of this see lasted 
for exactly eight years, and during that 
period Plunket spent much time in Bablin, 
and devoted great attention to the question 
of religious education in the Irish national 
schools. The institution for providing 
trained toachors in connection with the 
chui'oh of Ireland, long known os the EIl- 
dave Place Schools, had fallen to a low stan- 
dard of eilioienoy, and threatened to collapse 
for lack of funds. Mainly through the in- 
strumentality of Plunket this institution was 
restored to complete efficiency, affilioted to 
the national hoard of education, placed, in 
common with analogous Boman catholic 
seminaries, on an equality with the chief 
government training colleges, and provided 
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_;tii funds for building. It has ever since 
occupied, under the title of the Church of 
Ireland Training College, a foremost place 
among denominational educational institu- 
tions m Ireland. Plunket’s activity in edu- 
cational matters led to his nomination by the 
viceroy in 1895 ss a member of the board irf 
national education. He was also a senator 
of the Koynl University of Ireland: and the 
honorary LL.D. of Cambridge University 
conferred on him in 1888 was also in part a 
jnoognition of his interest in education. 

In 1884, on the resignation, through failing 
health, of Archbishop Bichord Ohenevix 
Treneh [q.v.], Plunhet was elected archbishop 
of the united dioceses of Dublin,61endalough, 
ondKildere, with which was combined, until 
1887, the deanery of Christ Church Oathe- 
Jral. It was in this position that Plunket 
hecame most widely known beyond the limits 
of his own cburcb through his warm and dis- 
interested championship of the cause of the 
niotestant reformers in Spain. His action 
in this regard exposed him to considerable 
obloquy m England, where Flunket’s action 
\tta viewed by seme as an intrusion upon 
the episcopal domain of the Spanish Boman 
catholic bishops, and was deprecated by 
most of the Anglican bishops. In Ireland 
it excited not a little disapproval among 
mamhers of his own communion, though 
fcom a different standpoint. Fluiutet’s per- 
cistent exertions in this cause extended over 
eighteen years ; he undertook three separate 
journeys to Spain to satisfy himself of the 
reality of the reformation, and gave money 
mthout stint in its support. In 1894 he 
toermined that the time for conferring con- 
eceration on Senor Cabrera, the leader of the 
mavement in Spain, had arrived, and on 
communicating his resolution to the Irish 
bishops to visit Spain in company with two 
other members of their body, the majority 
of his brother prelates declined to oppose his 
action. He accordingly left Ireland in the 
autumn of 1894accompanied by the bishops 
of Clogher and Down, and on 23 Sept, of 
that year the ceremony of consecration was 
performed. 

Almost as keen as his interest in the 
Spanish reformers was Plunlcet’s sympathy 
vuth the reformed church in Italy. In 1886 
be became president and chairman of the 
Itolion Befoim Association, and was active 
in his support of Count Compello and the 
leaders of that body. In his efforts in their 
behelf he was fortunately able to act in oo- 
operation with the English bishops, and thus 
his Italian labours earned him none of the 
odium wbicb bis intervention in Spain ex- 
cited. 


In the autumn of 1896 the closeness of 
the umon which, despite disestablishment, 
still exists between the churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, was exemphfied by the 
visit to Ireland, on Plnnket’s invitation, of 
Archbishop Edward T\Tiite Benson [q.v. 
Suppl. j The English primate assisted at the 
reopenmg of the restored cathedral of Kil- 
dare, a diocese united with that of Dublin, 
and was the guest of Plunket at his resi- 
dence at Old Connaught. The visit did 
much to mitigate the asperity of English 
criticism on Plunket’s ultra-evangelicallran- 
ings._ Benson died suddenly at Haworden 
on his way home from Ireland ; and Plunket 
died a.t the Palace, St. Stephen’s Green, on 
1 April 1897. Lady Plunket had predeceased 
him by eight years. He was buried at Mount 
Jerome cemetery, Dublin, after a public 
funeral in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was 
succeeded ae fifth Baron Plunket by his 
eldest son, William Lee Plunket (i. 1864). 

Handsome in appearance, tall, and of a 
fine presence, Plui^ct inspired the warmest 
personal affection among relatives and inti- 
mates ; but hie aspect m public was one of 
almost lugubrious solemnity. An admirably 
lifelike statue by Hamo Thorneycroft was 
unveiled in Dublin on 16 April 1901 by the 
viceroy, Earl Oadogan. 

Plunket’s piuely inteUectual endowments 
were not striking ; and though he showed 
ou some occasions not a little of the oratori- 
cal power hereditary in his family, he was 
not a great preacher. He was essentially a 
man 01 affairs. But by virtue of the emi- 
nence of his position, both hereditary and 
acquired, and by reason of the remarkable 
powers of work which reinforced his in- 
tense earnestness, and by the charm of a 
really engaging personality, he waa able to 
accompli^ much that abler men might have 
failed to achieve. He waa extremmy popu- 
lar with all dosses and creeds in Ireland; 
his ardent love of liia country earning him 
the goodwill even of those to whom he was 
polifically opposed ; and his wide tolerance 
made him persona grata with the preshy- 
teiian and methodist bodies, whose ministers 
he delighted to welcome to his residence at 
Old Connaught. 

[William Oonyngham Plunket, fourth Baroa 
Blanket, and sixty-fiist Aichbiahop of Dublin; 
ft Meiaoir by P. D. How, 1900 ; Archbishop 
Bbtiboii in Irdanci, by tbe Eev. J. H. Bernard ; 
SaddaU’s Life of Edward Nangle ; Brooke’s Eeeol- 
lections of the Xcisb Church.] 0. L, P. 

POOOOK, NICHOLAS (1814-1897) 
historical writer, bom at Ealmouth in, Janu- 
ary 1814, was eldest son of Nicholas Pocock 
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of Falmuiith and grandson of Nicliolas 
Pooook (1741 f-l821) [q. vj the mai'ino 
jminlpr. Isaac Pococlc [q. v.J and William 
Junes Pocock [q. v.] were his uncles. He 
was educated at a private school in Devon- 
shive by the Rev. John Manly, and on 

3 Feb, 1831 matriculated from Queen’s 
Oollege, Oxford, as Michel exhibitioner ; in 
1834 he was elected scholar. He graduated 
13.A. in that year with a first class in the 
Qnal mathematical school, and a second class 
in Hi, hum. In 1836 ho won the Johnson 
mathematical scholarship and the senior 
mathematical scholarship in 1836. In 1837 
he OTaduated M.A., and in 1838 became 
Michel fellow of Queen’s, where he was after- 
wards mathematical lecturer. He had the 
reputation of being the best mathematical 
tutor of his time, and among his pupils was 
Bartholomew Price [q. v. Suppl.]; ha was 
public examiner in mathematics in 1839, 
1844, and 18-18, and in Hi. hum, in 1842 and 
1862. He was ordained deacon in 1838 and 
priest in 1866, but never lield any ecclesias- 
tical preferment. He married in 1862 a 
daughter of James Oowlos Prichard [q. v.], 
and retired to Clifton, where he spent the 
remainder of his life with the exception of a 
year when ho was in charge of Oodrington 
Oollege, Barbados. lie died at Clifton on 

4 March 1807, being survived by his widow 
and several sons and daughters. 

Pocock edited in 18J7 the third edition of 
Hammond's * Miscellaneous Theological 
Works,’ and in 1862 published ‘ The First 
two Books of Euclid . . . with additional 
haures.’ Afterwards he dovotod himself 
almost exclusive^ to the history of the 
llcformation in Itiigland. Hie groat work 
was his monumental edition of G-ilbort 
Burni’I’s ‘ History of the Eoformation,’ pub- 
lishi'd in sovon volumos by the Clarondon 
Press in 1801-6) the seventh volume con- 
sisls entirely of Pooook’s dissorlations on 
Burnet’s authorities, sources, and errors, and 
the whole work embodies the results of much 
careful and laborious research. He made 
an extensive collection of original records, 
two volumes of which were issued by tho 
Clarendon Press in 1871 under tho title 
‘Records of the Reformation;’ thoy arc 
vory valuable so ftw as they go, but tho 
publioat ion was unfortunately stoiipod with 
tho year 1 635 on tho ground of inadequato 
sale, and Pocock’s collections remained for the 
most part in manuscript with tho exception of 
those published in ‘Troubles connected with 
thePrayer-Bookof 1649’ (Camden Soo. 1884, 
4to). Pocock also edilcu for tho Camden 
Society llarpafield’s ‘Troaliso of tho Pro- 
tended Bivoroo of Catherine of Aragon,’ 


1878, and contributed numermin ~ 
Reformation history to the 
view,’ the ‘ Union Review ’ ‘ 
yiew.’ /Church Quart^' 

Historical’ Reviews, and to tho'Att^ 
and ‘Academy.’ He also wrote 
oles for the earlier volumes of t^i^" 
tionpy.’ He did much to 
traditional protest ant view of the BefL™ 
tion, and, though his work is sZS^ 
marred by_ theological bias, the masw of 
new material he brought to light havrCd 
tSi'm^*'* ’writers under a debt of gtatitudj 

His other works include : 1. ‘The Ktnnl 
Commission,’ Bristol, 1872. 2. ' The aS 
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covery from the Principles of the Refoma- 
tion,’ London, 1877. 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxen. 1716-1888; Ctat 
ford’s Olerical Directory, 1897 ; Times, 11 Ma«h 
J897 ; Onartlian, 1897, i. 393; Pocock’s voiki 

inBrit.Miis.LibMry,e8p.liiaprofMBto“l'iimljli.3' 
(Oamdon Soo.) ; end information from thsEsT 
J. JJ. Magrath, Provost of Queen’s College Oi^ 
ford] A.F.P 


POLE, WILLIAM (1814-1900), en- 
(?hi 06 r, musician, and authority on whist, 
fourth son of Thomos Pole of Birmingham, 
was born llioro on 22 April 1814, and eda' 
cated at a privato school at Birmingham 
kept by a Mr. Guy. In 1829 he wm ap- 
prentioed for six years to Charles H. Capper, 
an engineer in practice at Birmingham. Ou 
the expiry of his apprenticeship he removed 
to London, and obtained temporary employ- 
ment as a draughtsman by Messrs. Cotiam 
& llallon, and thou as manager of so en- 


Barlow. On 7 April 1840 lie was elected a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and in 1843 bo was awarded a Telford medal 
for a paper on the laws of friction, read on 
7 Fob. lie was oloctod a full member on 
12 Feb. 1860, served on tbo council from 
1871 to 1886, and was honorary secretary 
from 1886 to 1890, when he was elected 
honorary member. In 18 14 he published 
liis hook on the ‘ Cornish Pumping Engine,’ 
and in the same year he was appointed by 
tho East India Company Bret professor of 
onginooring at Elphinetone College, Bombay. 
In 1846 he did some surveying for what 
afterwards became the Great Indian Penin- 
sula railway, but in 1847 ill health com- 
pelled him to return to England, and in 
L848 he hecamo business manner to James 
Simpson,bydraulio engineer at Westminster. 
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rnd&T Simpsoii ho assisted at the establish- 
ment of the Lambeth Water Oom^iiy’s 
toAs at Thames Ditton, and with David 
Dioinson he patented an iinmoved pumping 
tnaine (Proc. Inst. Mech. Engineers, July 
ls63). la engaged by Eobcrt 

Stephenson [q- v.] to work out the calcula- 
tions for his Britannia bridge over the Menoi 
I Straits, and in 1852 he was awarded a silver 
1 medal by the Society of Arts for his mathe- 
matical calculations on the action, of the 
jnini in the steam engine. 

In 1852 Pole became assistant to James 
Jleadows Bendel [q. v.j ; he accompanied 
Hendel to Italy in 18G3 to report to the 
Italian government on the harbours at Genoa 
and Spezsia, and Pole personally explained 
his reports to Oavour. In tho foUowing 
year he went with Bendel to Hamburg 
to attend the international conference on 
methods for improving the navigation of the 
Elbe, and in 1865 again with Bendel he sur- 
Toyed the coaet of the German Ocean on 
b^alf of the Prussian government, with a 
view to selecting the best horboiu'. In Oc- 
tober of the some year M. da Lesseps con- 
sulted him on the proposed Suez canal, but 
Pole's chief work under Hendel was in con- 
nection with railways, and during these 
years he took out several patents for im- 
proved methods of railway construotion, e. g. 
a patent for railway wheels, 11 Jan. 1866, 
and one for fish^oints of roilways, 10 Nov. 
IMO {Index of Patentees, 1860-60). 

After Bendel's death Pole was apminted 
in January 1867 assistant to Sir John Fowler 
[q. V. SuppL], whom he accompanied to Al- 
geria to survey for the proposed French 
railways in that oolony. In 1868 he became 
a consulting engineer on his own account at 
3 Storey’s Gate, Westminster, and from that 
time until his death he was constantly em- 
ployed on government work. In 1861 he 
was a member of Sir John Dalrymple Hay’s 
committee appointed to investigate the ap- 

{ dication of iron armour to war ships and 
and fortifications ; he took a large part in 
drawing up the committee’s report issued in 
five volumes, and in 1876 wrote a reply to 
hostile criticisms which was issued as a par- 
liamentary paper. In 1866 he was secretory 
of the royal commission appointed to in- 
msti^ate the ^inciples of railway legisla- 
tion in Great Vitsin and Ireland, and in 
1867 ha was secretary to the royul com- 
mission on the London water snpplyi its 
report, issued in 1869, was mainly Foie’s 
work. Prom 1870 until Ang. 1899 he was 
one of the metropolitan gas referees, and in 
Jims 1882 he was placed on the royal com- 
mission to inquire mto the condition of the 


Thames and disposal of sewage. In 1884-6 
he was seoretaw of the departmental com* 
mittee on the South iiensington hlnseum. 
In 1871 he was appointed consulting railway 
engineer in Fnglaud to the .Tapanese govern- 
ment, and in 1683 received the Japanese 
order of the Basing Sun, In 1880 he 
assisted in the government inquiry into the 
Tay Bridge disaster, and he was ^equently 
consulted W large provincial municipalities 
such as ilanchester, Liverpool, and Bir- 
mingham, on questions connected with their 
water supply. 

In admtion to his practical work Pole 
was for many years actively employed as a 
lecturer and writer on engineering and other 
scientific topics. From 1859 to 1867 he was 
professor of civil enginsering at University 
College, Gower Street, m 1866 he delivered 
lectures before the royal school of naval 
architecture and marine engineering, and he 
occasionally gave leclm-es to the royal en- 

f ineer students at Chatham, Ha conlri- 
nted numerous papers to the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Institution or Civil EngineetB,’ many 
of which were also issued separately. For 
a paper on the mountain railway up the 
Eigi he was awarded a Telford premium in 
1873. He contributed several chapters to 
Jeaffreson’e ‘Life of Bobert Stepkenson' 
(1864), one to the ‘Life of I. B. Brunei’ 

I (1870), completed Sit William Fairbaim’s 
I 'Dife‘ (1877), and wrote a ‘Life of SirW. 
Siemens’ (1888). He also wrote on ' Colour 
Blindness’ in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions’ for 1869, and as early os 1844 had 

f ublished a translation of Gesseit’s ‘ Art of 
‘ainting on Glass.’ He was much inte- 
rested in photonaphy and in astronomy. He 
accompanied the astronomical expedition to 
Spain in July 1860, and published an ac- 
count of it in 'Macmillan’s Magazine’ for 
that year. 

But the subjects in which Pole became 
almost as eminent as in engineering were 
musio and whist. When only seventeen years 
of age he had been appointed organist to a 
W esleyan chapel at Birmingham ; ^is hesoon 
exchanged fox the post of organist at a con- 
gregational chapel m the same town, and on 
his removal to London he was in December 
1836 elected organist of St. Mark’s, North 
Audley Street, London, HegraduatedMus. 
Bac, at Oxford on IS June 1860, and Mus. 
Doc, on 17 Dee. 1867. In 1876 his report on 
the miisic at the Crystal Palace determined 
the directors to continue the concerts, and 
from 1878 to 1891 he was examiner for musical 
degrees in London University. In 1877 he 
gave a course of lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tutionon thotheoryof music, afterwards pub- 
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Lialiod as ‘ Tho PhilosopliT of Music’ (1877 ; 
2 nd edit. 1887 j 4tli edit. 1896). In 1879 he 
puLlislied ‘Tlio Story of Mozart’s llequLem/ 
and in 1881 lio declined tliooJlbr of 1 lie profes- 
sorship of acoustics at the Koyol Academy of 
Music. In 1889 he was elected a vice-pre- 
sident of the Koyal College of Organists. 
He contributed several articles to Grove’s 
‘ Dictionary of Music,’ and published in 1872 
an arrangement for four hands of ‘ Throe 
Songs’ (London, fol.), and in 1879 ‘The 
Hundredth Psalm ; motett for eight voices.’ 

As an exponent of whist Pole ranks with 
• Cavendish’ fsee Joirns, IIenky, Suppl.] and 
James Clay [q. v.] lie was a constant ha- 
bitu 6 of the card-room at the Athenieum, 
but his play is said not to have been so suc- 
cessful as his books on the game. Ilis llrst 
contribution to whist literature was his 
‘ Essay on the Theory of the Modern Seientiiio 
Came,’ issued as an appendix to tho six- 
teenth edition of ' Hhort Whist ... by Major 
A.’ (1886). fn this form it passed through 
two editions ; it was separately published in 
1870, and since then has gone through more 
than twenty editions. In 1888 ho brought 
out his 'Philosophy of 'Whiat’ ( 6 (h edit. 
1892); ho also contributed the article on 
whist to Bohn’s ‘Handbook of Games ’(1889), 
oompiledsomo rhymed rulosforAvhist players, 
which had a largo circulation, and was a 
frequent contributor on the subject to iierio- 
dical literature. 

This variety of attainments brought Pole 
many honours ; ho was elected a lollow of 
the lloyal Society on 6 Juno 1801, was 
placed on its council in 1868, and served as 
vice-president in 1876 and 1888. In 1861 
ho was elected a member of the Atheumnni 
under rule two, and iu 1877 Iio bpoanie a 
follow of the lioyal Society of Edinburgh. 
In 1888 ho represented both tho Koyal 
Society and the university of London at the 
eighth centenary of Bologna University. He 
died at his rosidonco, 9 Stanhope Place, on 
30 Doc. 1900. His wife Matilda, youngest 
daughter of Henry Q auntlett, rector of Olnoy, 
and sister of Polo’s friend, John Henry 
Qnuntlottfq. v.], predeceased him in October 
1900, leaving issue several sous and daugh- 
ters. A portrait, reproduced from a litho- 
graph published in 1877, is prefixed to Polo’s 
privately printed autobiogrophioal ‘Notes’ 


[Polo’s privately printed Notes from his Life 
and Work, 1808 (with a list of his writings) ; 
Proc. Inst. Civil IUngiueors, 1601, i. 301-9; 
General Index to Proo. Inst. Civil Engineers ; 
Hoynl Society's Cat, Seiontiflo Papers; Brit, 
Mnsoum Cat,; Lists of tho Boynl 80 c, ; Poster's 
Alnmui Oxon, 1716-1880 List of Members of 


the Athonojum Club ; Times, 31 — 

8 Jan, 1001 j Men of the Time edit iso-® 

Who. 1901; Grove’s 

mans ; Baker’s Diet, of Musicians, IGM? w n 
Courtney s English Whist, 1804.] 

POLLOCK, Sib OHAELESEDWiun 
1823-1897). iudge, fourth son o7S 

baron Pollock [see PouocK, Sih 
Febmbiok], by his first wife, S'? 
daughter of Francis Eivers, was ' 
81 Oct. 1823. He was educated pj? 
school from 1883 to 1841, and, dispensk? 
with a university course, served a lonu and 
varied apprenticeship to the lawas n?iiato 
secretary and (from 1840) marshal to Ih 
father, and also as pupil to James (oftti. 
wards Sir James) Shaw Willes [q. v.T On 
18 J an. 1842 he was admitted stiidmt at tlio 
Inner Temple, where he was called to tha 
bar on 29 Jan. 1847, and elected bencher on 
10 Nov. 1806. 


For some years after hia call PoUoclt 
wont the homo circuit without success, 
Meanwhile, liowover, he made himself known 
OB a reporter in the court of exchequer, thin 
unusually efficient [of. AuiEHeoji, Sin En- 
WABB IIalii, and Paekb, Sib James, Tinifis 
Wenblbvdalb], and os a legal author (see 
infra). By those means he gradually 
worked his way into practice, and after hold- 
ing tlio complimentary offices of ‘ tubman' 
and ‘postman’ iu the court of exchequer 
took silfc on 23 July 1866. ’ 

As a loader he had for some years a large 
and lucrative practice, especially in mercan- 
tile cases, and on the retirement of Baron 
Chnnneli in 1878 he was raised to the ex- 
chequer bench (10 Jon.), invested with 
tho coif (13 Jan.), and Imighted (6 Peb.) 
Tho consolidation of tho courts effected 
by the Judicature Acts gave him in 1876 
the status of justice of the high court, W 
did uot alter his official designation. It 
was, however, provided that no new bacons 
of the exchequer should be created, and the 
death of Boron Huddleston (6 Deo. 1890) 
left Pollook in exclusive posssssiou of one 
of the most ancient and honourable of our 
judicial titles. A similar historio _ distinc- 
tion, that of ropresenting the ancient and 
doomed order of serjoont^at-law, he shared 
witli Lords Esher and Penzance, and Sit 
Nathaniel (afterwards Lord) Lindl^. On 
the dissolution of Seqeants’ Inn in 1882 he 
was re-elected bencher of the Inner Temple. 

Pollook tried, in April 1876, the unprs- 
oedented case of the Queen v, Keyn, arisme 
out of the siuldiig of the British vessel 
Strathclyde by the German steamship Pran- 
conia, The collision occurred within three 
miles of the English coast, and Keyn, tha 
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Blaster of the Franconia, to whose culpable 
jipgligence it was imputed, was indicted for 
jnMSlaughter and lound guilty. Pollock 
deferred judgment pending the decision of 
the question of jurisdiction by the court for 
its consideration of crown cases reserved, 
sad concurred with the majority of that 
court in quashing the conviction (Cos, 
Criminal Cases, xiii. 403), He took part in 
aereral other important decisions of the same 
tribunal. In the St. Paul's reredos case in 
}8S9 be differed from Lord Coleridge, and 
}u 3 judgment was sustained by both the 
court of appeal and the House of Lords. 
Pollock was vice-president of the Eochester 
Diocesan Association, a member of the Oom- 
moas' Preservation Society, and of the Board 
of Conservators of Wimbledon Common. He 
died at his residence, The Croft, Putney, on 
21 Nov. 1897, leaving a well-merited repu- 
tation for sound law and unaffected piety. 
He married thrice : Drst, on 1 Sept. 1848, 
Nicola Sophia, second daughter of the Eev. 
Henry Herbert, rector of Eathdowney, 
Queen's County, Ireland; secondly, on 26 
Hay 1868, Qeorgiana^ second daughter of 
George William Archibald, LL.D,, M.E., of 
Nova Scotia; thirdly, on 23 Dec. 1866, Amy 
Henella, daughter of Hassard Hume Hodg- 
son, master of the court of common pleas 
and cousin of Charles Lutwi^e Dodgson 
(Lewis Carroll) [q.v. Suppl.] He had issue 
by ^1 three wives. His portrait, etched 
from a sketch made in court, is in ‘ Pump 
Court’ for March 1884. 

Pollookwa8jomtauthor,withJ.J.Lowndes 
aad Sir Peter Maxwell, of ‘ Eeporta of Oases 
argued and determined in the Queen’s Bench 
Practice Court : with Points of Practice and 
Pleading decided in the Courts of Common 
Pleas and Exchequer’ Q860-1), London, 
1861-2, 2 vols. OTo. He was also joint 
anthor.with F.P. Maude, of ‘A Compendium 
of the Law of Merchant Shipping; with an 
Appendix containing all the Statutes of prac- 
ticed, utility,’ London, 1858, 8vo ; 4th ed. by 
Pollock and (Sir) Gainsford Bruce, 1881. He 
was author of the following works : 1. ‘ The 
Practice of the Ooimty Courts.’ London, 1861, 
8vo (Supplements entitled (1) ' An Act to 
facilitate and arrange proceedings in the 
County Courts, 16 & 16 Viet. c. 64 ; together 
with the Absconding Debtors Act,’ 14 & 
16 Viet. c. 62, London, 1 862, 8vo. (2) ‘ The 
Practice of the County Courts in respect of 
Probate and Administration,’ London, 1868, 
8vo. (3) Equitable JorisdictionoftheCounty 
Courts,’ London, 1666, 12mo) ; last edition, 
including supplements, revised by H. Nicol 
and H. 0. Pollock, London, 1880, 8vo. 2. ‘ A 
Treatise on the Power of the Courts of Com- 
VOL. xxir. — 8TO. 


men Law to compel the production of docu- 
ments for inspection; with an Appendix 
containing the Act to amend the Law uf 
Evidence, 15 & 16 Viet. c. 99, and notes 
thereto,’ London, 1861, 8vo ; reprinted with 
Holland and Chandlers ‘ Common Law Pro- 
cedure Act of 1864,’ London, 1854, 12mo. 

[Postal’s Men at the Bar, and Baionetaga; 
St. Paul’s School Adm. Reg. ; Lsiw List, 1848 ; 
Celebrities of the Day (ed. Thomas), 1881, i, 
60; Law Hep. Appeal Cases xii, p. xvii ; ti. 1891, 
p. 669; Vanity Pair, 0 Aug. 1390, Men and 
■Women of the Time, 1891 ; Times, 22 Nov. 
1897; Arm. Eeg. 1876 ii. l7o, 1807 ii. 194; 
Law Time", 11 Jan. 1873, 27 Nor. 1897; Low 
Jonm. 27 Nov. 1897 ; Solicitors' Journ 27 Nov. 
1897 ; Brit. Mu". Cat.] J M. E. 

POTTER, THOMAS BAYLEY (1817- 
1898), politician, born on 29 Nov. 1817 at 
Manchester, was the younger son of Sir 
Thomas Potter, knt., by his wife Esther, 
daughter of Thomas Bay ley of Booth Hal), 
near Manchester. 

Sib Thomas Pottbe (1773-1845) and his 
brother Eichahd Potteb (1778-1842) were 
Unitarians and leading members of the Man- 
chester school of liberals. They were among 
the founders of the ‘ Manchester Guardian, 
and afterwards of the ‘Times’ (of Manches- 
ter), later called the ‘ Examiner and Times.’ 
Thomas, after actively promoting the incor- 
poration of Manchester, was elected its first 
mayor in 1888. During bissecond mayoralty, 
in 1839, be was knighted ; be died at Buile 
Hill, near Manchester, on 20 March 1845 
(Gent, Mag. 1846, i. 662). A portrait of 
him is in the office of the lord mayor in 
Manchester town hall. His brother Richard, 
known as ‘ Radical Dick,’ was elected M.P. 
for 'Wigan in the first reformed parliament 
in 1832 and again in 1886 and 18S7 : he 
died at Penzance on IS .Toly 1642 (Gent. 
Mag. 1842, ii. 429). The brothers founded 
the wholesale house in the Manchester trade 
BO long known as ‘Potter's,’ and it became 
a rendezvous for political and philanthropic 
reformers. The business was first earned 
on in Gannon Street, and was removed to 
George Street in 1836. It was one of the 
rooms in the George Street premises that 
was called ‘ the Plotting Room.’ 

Thomas Bayley Potter first attended Mr. 
John’s school m Greorge Street, Manchester. 
At the age of ten he went with his elder 
brother, John, to Dr. Carpenter’s school at 
Bristol. Dr. Carpenter used to read aloud 
the parliamentary debates, and of about six- 
teen boys who attended daring Potter’s time 
eight became liberal members of parliament. 
From Bristol Potter went to Rugby under 
Dr. Arnold, While he was there Uie reform 
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bill passed, aud imiiiediatuly on leaving 
Bcliool, all the ago oi' blxteun, lio took part in 
his uncle Klchard’s election at Wigan. In 
1833 he joined tho London University, the 
only one open to him as a nniiarian. 

On returning to ilancheatorl’otter became 
a partner in tho family hasiness, and a 
vigorous supporter of the family politics. 
At the age of twenty-three he was chairman 
of the Mnnohcstor brancli of tho Complete 
Suffrage Society. In 1816, on the death of 
his father, his brother John became head of 
the firm known successively as ‘ Potter & 
Norris ’ and • Potter & Taylor.’ John was 
mayor of Manchester during tlireo successive 
years, and was knighted in 1801, At the 
i im e of the Grimeun war a temporary estrange- 
ment occurred between tho Potters who 
supported the war, and tho party of Bright 
aud Cobdeu who oppoiod I ho war, Thomas 
Potter’s hrolhor, 8ir Johu, stood for Man- 
choster in 1857 in oiiposition to Bright, and, 
with the sujiport of nis brother Thomas, was 
elected at tho head of tho poll (30 March). 
In tho following year on tlO Octobor Sir 
Johu diod, and his brother Thomas became 
head of the firm. Tho split in tho liberal 
party was soon repnirod, and long bofom 
1801 Potter was again co-operating with 
his old friends. In tliat year ho warmly 
espoused tho cause of tho Nortli Americans 
in the American civil war, and in 18(18 
foundod the Union and Emancipation So- 
ciety, which ho carried on at great cost of 
monoy and labour during the continuance 
of tho American war. llis friondsliip witli 
iliehard Cobden booamo very strong, and 
in 1866, when Oobilcn died, he was clouted 
to succeed him in tho i-opresuntatiou of 
ISochdalo, his candidature being warmly 
recommended by John Bright. In tho 
goiimil election which happinied a few 
months later the seat was not cont estud, but 
in the sL^ following general elections he 
fought hard fights, winning with Hubstautial 
majorities. In 188G he stood as a homo- 
ruler. Shortly after tho death of his partner, 
Mr. Francis Taylor, which occurred about 
1870, the business was sold, and Potior 
ended his commercial connection with Man- 
chester, In 1896 failing health compelled 
him to retire from parliament. During hie 
thirty years in the House of Commons he 
was a consistent supporter of free trade and 
of the priiiciplos of political iroedom. He 
seldom epoko, but was a diligent member. 
He introduced a bill in 1876 designed to 
abolish the law of primogoniture, the second 
reading of which was mat by only thirty- i 
five votes. Outside the houso he gave 
inllaeatial and substantial support to many j 


public movements: for eianiTiir7~lr~7~ 
the unity of Italy, and for many 
had a close personal friendshin wiJh p • 

object ot encoumgmg the adoption of 
liade m the United btates. AVhilsafR ’ 
ton he was elected the first honorary mem 
ber of tho Merchants’ Club. ^ 

The most important work of Potter’al.f 
was the establishment and successful coa 
duct during many years of the Cobdeu Club 
This society was started in 1866, paitlv «r 
the suggestion of Professor Thorold^Koifer, 
and was intended to educate the people 
moans of printed publications, lectures m,;! 
ot uwise 111 the principles of free trades- 
held by Bichard Cobden. Potter liim=elf 
acted us secretary, and for some time' as 
chairman of tho club, and in 1890, twenty 
lour years after its establishment, received 
from Gladstone, in the presence of several 
diblingiiished statesmen, an address seltinir 
forth the valimhlo public work accomplished 
by the club under his giudance. 

At_ the end of his life Potter spent his 
vacations in Cobden’s old home at ilidWat 
whore ho diod on 6 Nov. 1808. ' 

In 1816 Potter married Mary, daughter of 
Samuel Ashton of Gee Cross, Hyde, They 
had four sons and one daughter, of whom 
the third and fourth sons, Arthur andBichard, 
and the daughter Edith survived their fiither! 
Mrs. Potter diod at Cannes in 188.5, and 
Potior, in 1^87, married llolena, daughte. 
of .rohii Hicks of Bodmin, wko survived 
lilm. 

Potter was popular in the House of Com- 
mons with men of all parties. His appear- 
ance was tlittt of a stout Yorksbh'amau, 
with o llorid complexion ; and he was jest- 
ingly spokou of ns ‘ tho greatest man in the 
house,’ his weight uiuouiiling to eighteen 
stone. 

[Privalo infornmtioii ; Hansard's Pari. De- 
bates ; personal knowlodgo.] £, 0. 


POWELL, SiH GEORGE SMYTH 
BADEN- (1847-1898), author and poli- 
tician, bnvn nt Oxford on 24 Dec. 1847, was 
the third son of Badon Powell [q.v.], by his 
Hucond wife, Henrietta Grace, daughter of 
Admiral William Ilonry Smyth Jq. v.] 
Miijor-goueral Robert Stephenson Smyth 
Baden-Powell is his younger brother. He 
was admit ted to St. Paul’s School on 17 Sept, 
1858, and to Marlborough College in April 
1804, Leaving school at midsummer 18^ 
he spent three years in travel, visiting India, 
the Australasian colonics, the Cope, Spain, 
Portugal, Norway, and Germany. He pub- 
lished his observations in Australia and New 
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Zealand m 1872 wilder the title ‘ New 
Homes for the Old Country’ (London, Svo), 
a work containing much information on the 
natural history ot the colonies. He matri- 
culated from Balliol College, Oxford, on 
13 Oct. 1871, graduating B.A. in 1875 and 
jr.A. in 1878. In 1876 he obtained the 
fhanoellor’s prize for an English eas^ on 
the subject of ‘The Political and Social 
Results of the absorption of small Haces 
by large.’ In the same year ha entered the 
Inner Temple as a student. In 1877 he be- 
came private secretary to Sir George Eer- 
giisson Bowen [^.v. Suppl.], governor of 
nctoria. At this time ns devoted some 
attention to the study of the economic 
aspects of colonisation, and in 1879 he pub- 
lished ‘Protection and Bad Times with 
apecial reference to the Political Economy 
of English Colonisation ’ (London, Svo), in 
which he vigorously combated the notion 
that -while free trade was good for a manu- 
facturing country like England, it -was un- 
sttited for younger communities. In 1880 
Baden-Powell proceeded to the AVest Indies 
aa commissioner to inquire into the edect 
of the sugar hounties on AVest India trade, 
lit 1682 he published ‘ State Aid and State 
Interference’ (London, Svo), a strong protest 
against protection, in which, -without con- 
fining himself to the question of sugar 
boantiea, he made use of his observations in 
the West Indies. In November 1882 he 
was appointed joint commissioner with 
Colonel Sir AA’iUiom Crossman to inquire 
into the administration, revenue, and expen- 
diture of the AVest India colonies. The 
report of the commission, contained in five 
hhie-books, was completed by Easter 1884. 
For his services Baden-Powell was created 
O.AI.G. In January 188.) he went to South 
Africa to assist Sir Charles AVarreu in the 
pacification of Bechuanaland. He after- 
wards made a tour of investigation in 
Basutoland and Ziiluland. 

In December 1885 Haden-Fowell was re- 
turned to parliament in the conservative in- 
tereyt for theKirkdale division of Liverpool, 
a seat which he retained until his death. 
Immediately after his election he proceeded 
to Canada to assist to establish communica- 
tion with Japan through the colony by 
means of a line of steamers between Van- 
couver and Yokohama. He spoke, wrote, 
and worked in favour of this scheme, which 
was subsidised by government and success- 
fully carried out. The new route reduced 
the length of the journey to Japan from 
forty-two to twenty-two days. In 1887 he 
was appointed special commissioner with 
Bir George Bowen to arrange the details of 


the new JIaltese constitution. All the re- 
commendations of the commissioners were 
adopted, and they received the thanks of 

f overnment. The folio-wing year Baden- 
‘owell -was nominated K.O.AI.G. 

While on the Pacific coast of Canada in 
1686 Baden-Powell was attracted to the 
dispute concerning the Behring Sea fisheries. 
He endeavoured to call the attention of the 
British and American governments to the 
question, visiting Washington on his way to 
England. In June 1891, when the difficulty 
became acute, Lord Salisbury appointed 
Baden-Powell and a representative of the 
Canadip dominion to proceed to the Behring 
Sea to investigate the suWeet. The British 
claims were founded on their reports, and in 
December 1892 he was appointed British 
member of the joint commission in Wash- 
ington. In the_ spring of 1893 he was 
chosen to advise in the pr^aration and con- 
duct of the British case before the arbitrators 
in Paris. Eor these services Baden-Poweli 
received the thanks of government, his posi- 
tion as member of parliament precluding the 
bestowal of any substantial reward. In 
1892 he was made honorary LL.D. of 
Toronto. 

In 1896 Baden-Powell took a party of as- 
tronomers to Nova Zambia in kis steam yacht, 
the Ontario, to observe the total eclipse of 
the sun on !) Aiig. On returning from Nova 
Zouibla, Baden-Powell -was joined at Ham- 
merfe'st by Dr. Nansen, who was returning 
from hte expedition towards the north pole. 
Baden-Powell com eyed Nansen to Chris- 
tiania in the Ontario. Powell died at his 
residence in Euston Square, London, on 20 
Nov. 1898, and was buiied at Kensal Green 
cemetery on 24 Nov. In April 1803 he 
married, at Cheltenham, Prances, only child 
of Charles Wilson of Glendouran, Chelten- 
ham. She sun ived him. By her he had a 
son and daughter. 

Besides -the works aheady mentioned 
Baden-Powell was the author of ‘ The 
Saving of Ireland, Industrial, Financial, 
Political ’ (London, 1898, Svo), a work di- 
rected against the policy of home rule. lie 
wrote numerous articles in the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
‘Westminster,’ ‘ Nineteenth Century,’ ‘Fort- 
nightly,’ ‘Contemporary,’ and ‘National’ 
Beviews,and in ‘Fraser’s Magazine,’ dealing 
-with political and economic aspects of colo- 
nial administration. He also delivered nu- 
merous lectures and public addresses, edited 
‘ The Truth about Home Kule ’ (Edinburgh 
and London, 1888, Svo), a collection of 
papers on the Irish question, and contributed 
an article on ‘ Policy and Wealth in Ashanti ’ 
to Major-general Bohert Stephenson Smyth 
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Baden-Powell’s ‘ Downfall of Prempoh,’ 
London, 1896, 8vo. 

[Liverpool Courier, 21, 22, 23 Nov. 1808 ; 
Men end Women of the Time, 180S; Ceogr. 
.Tonrnal, 1809, xiii. 77; Giirdiuer's Admifision 
Reg. of St. Paul's Soliool, 1381, p. 338 ; Marl- 
borough College Bog. 1890, p. 184; Poster's 
Alumni Oxon. 1713-1880; Mnrlburian,_ 7 Doe. 
1898; Bowen's Thirty Years of Colonial Go- 
vernment, eel. S. L.ine-Poola, 1889, ii. 405-80.] 

E. L 0. 

POWYS, THOMAS LITTLETON, 
fourth B.i.B 0 ir Lilitobd (1833-1896), orni- 
thologist, was the eldest son of Thomas 
Atherton PowyS; third Baron Lilford, and 
his wifo hlary Elizabeth (daughter of Henry 
iliehard Eox, third Baron Holland, and 
Elizabeth Vaa.sall, his wife). He was bom 
in Stanhope Street, Mayfair, London, on 
18 March 1833. lie was educated at Dr. 
Bickmoro's school, Borleswell, Warwick- 
shire, from 1813 to 1848, and at Harrow, 
which ho qiiiUod at midsummer 1850 for 
residence with a tutor at Lnusanno, He 
thou oiiterod at (Jlirist Church, Oxford, 
wheneo ho inalrioulatod 12 .Inna 1851, but 
left the university without taking a degree. 

At an early ago ho had manifi'sted a love 
for animals, and when at Harrow kopt a 
small nipiiagerie, and tlienco wroto Ida first 
published paper, 11 e kopt a largnr menagerie 
at Oxford, and all his spare time, during 
vacation and subsequently through life, as 
far as his health would permit, was devoted 
to trove! for the jiurpose of studying animals, 
and e.specially birds in tlio fiold. In 1868 
he visited Scilljr, Woles, and Ireland, and 
becoming acquainted with Edward Clough 
Newcomo, the best falconer of his day, 
shortly aftor took up falconry himself. In 
1854, on the embodiment of the militia, ho 
joined that of Ida oount;y and served ot 
Duhlin and Dovonporl, giving up his com- 
mission at the end of 1855. 

Prom 1866 to 1868, acoompaidnd by the 
Hon, llorcules llowlny, lio made) an ext ciiulod 
yachting cruise in the hloditorrnnean. Ito- 
turidiig to England in the following year, ho 
married, 14 Juno 1859, Emma Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of Rohort William 
Brandling, esq,, of Low Q-oeforth, Northum- 
berland. 

Between 1864 and 1882 he paid frequent 
visits to Spain and the Moditorrancan, ro- 
discoverlng Iho rare gull Lai'us Awdmdni. 
The death in 1882 of his oldest son, and in 
1884 of ids wifu, greatly distressed 1dm, and 
Ids lifelong malady, the gout, subsequently 
attained suoh a hold ns to render liim a per- 
manent invalid, his afllicUon being relieved 
by Ihe devoted attention of his second wife, 




1885 


July 


lie had been elected a fellow nP 
Zoological Society in 1862, and of 
noan tsooiety in March 18^ He w 
of the foiuuiera of the British '0rnhhX,w“ 

Sr P r fro A k 

1867. He was also a liberal supnorter^ 
first pres dent of l^e NorthaTp?^ 
Natural History Society, founded in I87fl 
■ “rember of the ‘ Old Hawfc 

|:is aviaries at Lilford were the envy of 
field ornithologists, and especially noted 
the collection of birds of prey. 

Ilia zeal for his favourite science never 
flagged, anti he projected and issued hi, 
famous work, ‘ Coloured Figures of the Bird, 
of the British Islands,’ which, however he 
did not live to complete, his malady can^inir 
his death at Lilford on 17 June 1896. 

In addition to some two dozen papers on 
ornithological auhjeeta, contributed to the 
‘ IbU ’ (of which ho was a seneroua sup- 
portor), the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoologies 
Society,’ and other aoientifio joiitnels, he 
was autlinr of: 1. ‘ Coloured Figures of the 
Birds of llio British Islands,’ completed by 
Osborl Balvhi [q.v. Suppl,], with a biography 
by Professor A. Newton, and a portrait, 7 
vols., Loriduii, 1885-97, 8vo. 2. ‘Notes on 
the Birds of Nortbnmplonshire and Neigh- 
bourhood,’ 2 vols. illustrated, London, 1895, 
4to. 


[ ' Lord Lilford ... a Memoir by his Sister,’ 
and a profneo by Mandell Creighton, biehop of 
London, London, 1 900, 8 vo (with portrait) ; Pro- 
fossor A. Newton’s Prefivco to ' Coloured Figures,’ 
&c. ; Ibie, 1890, p. 593; Froc. Linn. See., 
1890-7, 13. 59 ; Biirfco’s Peerage.] B, B. W. 


PBESTWIOH, Sib JCSEPH (1813- 
1806), goologist, the eldest surviving son of 
Josopli Prestwich, a wine merchant m Lon- 
don, and of Oathorine, daughter of Edward 
Blokeway of Brosoley, was horn at Pens- 
hury, Olaplmm, on 12 March 1812. He was 
descended from an old Lancashire family, 
which llvod, lill tho troubles of the civil 
war, at Hiilme Hall, on the banks of the 
IrweU, now part of Manchester. The last 
owner, Thomas Prestwich, was created a 
baronet on 26 April 1644 byChniles I for 
services 1 0 the royal cause, and it was be- 
lieved that Joseph Prestwich was iu reality 
hoir to tho title. When five years old he 
was sent to a private school neor home; 
next to one at Forest Hill, and to a third 
in South Lambeth, whither his parente had 
removed. In 1823 ho was a pupil at a school 
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in Paris, hoarding with a ]^enoh family, so 

that in the two years of his stay he learnt 
the language well. On his return to Eng- 
land he went to a school at Norwood, and 
nas then for two years under Eiohard Valpy 
(a. T.] at liending. In his seventeenth year 
llwjoined University College, Loudon, where 
he was attracted to science and chemistry. 
At the age of eighteen he entered his father’s 
office, hut though most conscientious in his 
attention to business, he devoted every spare 
moment to science, working till late in the 
night ; tMs habit, and living too sparingly 
Eo that he might spend more on hooks and 
instruments for his studies, probably did 
harm to his constitution, for though he lived 
to be old he was far from a healthy man. 

Gradually Prestwich’s interests concen- 
trated on geology, and he began to study 
the coalfield of Coalhrookdale in Shropshire, 
■which he described in two papers read before 
the Geological Society of London. The 
second of them at once established his repu- 
tation as a geologist. "While in London he 
settled down to that olo8a_ study, first of the 
Eocene and then of the Pliocene deposits, on 
■which were founded his moat important 
contributions to science. 

His parents removed to Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, in 184.0, and in 1842, at a 
rather anxious crisis, the father ceded his 
place in the firm to the son, who then lived 
St the offices in Mark Lane. To his study 
of the tertiaries he had added that of water 
supply, and in 1861 published an excellent 
volume on the water-bearing strata round 
London. In the same year came the first 
of a series of most valuable papers on the 
Eocene strata of England and their con- 
tinental e(paivalents, but the series did not 
close till 1888. He also closely studied the 
Pliocene deposits of the eastern counties, 
especially auring the decade commencing 
■with 1846, hut Wie three papers which were 
the result were not published till 1871; 
though containing less new matter than 
those on the Eocene, they are models of ex- 
haustive work, In one the iron sands on 
the North IDowns, which at Lenhom con- 
tain iU-preserved fossils, were classed as 
lower Crag. This identification was after- 
wards contested, hut further investigation 
has confirmed Prestwich’s view. 

Late in the fifties he began to work at 
the antiquity of man, co-operating first in 
the exploratW of Brixhom cave, and then, 
in the spring of 1669, visiting the Somme 
valley in company with (Sir) John Evans, 
to examine into M. de Perthes’s evidence 
for the existence of man when the gravels 
with remains of the mammoth were formed. 


The results were embodied in a paper read 
to the Boyal Society in May 1869, showing 
that, though M. de Perthes had been occa- 
sionally imposed upon, the main facts wera 
indisputable. Then came the ne\vs that a 
human jawbone, supposed to be contempo- 
rary, had been found in the gravel at Moulin 
Quignon, Abbeville. Prestwich went with 
some English experts in 18G3 to examine 
the specimen, and afterwards attended a 
conference on the subject at Paris, when 
they maintained the jaw to he much more 
recent than the gravel in which it had indu- 
bitably been found. The questions thus 
opened up engaged Prostwiens attention to 
the last, some of his latest papers being on 
certain flints found by Mr. D. Harrison and 
others on the North Downs, somptimes as 
much as 600 feet above sea level. Prest- 
wich regarded them as bearing the marks of 
human workmanship, hut some good judges 
maintain the fractures to he natural. 

In 1864 he was placed on the 'Wa.tai 
Commission, and in 1866 was appointed to 
the Boyal Coal Commission, on each of 
which he took a very active part, xoaking 
most valuable contribiitiona to their reports. 
As his health was sufiering from such con- 
tinuous strain, he determined to have a 
breathing place in the country, so he began 
to build near Shorebam, fi^ent, in 1804, 
Darent Hulrae, a quaintly ornamented and 
very attractive bouse, in the garden of 
which be found a lifelong pleasure. But 
the loss at the end of 1866 of W sister Civil, 
who bad been his devoted companion for 
the last ten years, overshadowed its comple- 
tion. 

Eehinary 1870 was marked by two impor- 
tant events; lie became president of the 
Geological Society, of which he had olready 
been secretary and treasurer, and a few days 
afterwards married Grace Anne M'Oall, 
daughter of James Milne of Fiudhom, and 
niece of Hugh Falconer [g. v.j In 1872 he 
found himself able to retire from business, 
and thus to indulge the desire of bis life, 
and devote bis whole time to scientific stu- 
dies. But in June 1874, on the death of 
John Phillips (1800-1874) [q. v.], be was 
offered the chair of geology at Oxford, which 
after some hesitation he accepted. It was 
late in life to begin to teach, and Prestwich 
was not naturally a facile speaker or lec- 
turer, hut he threw himself vigorously into 
hia new duties and the cause of scientific 
education in the university. Not the least 
of his services to it and the city was apply- 
ing his special knowledge to obtain a better 
water supplv. He received the degree of 
M.A. on 11 Nov. 1874, and was admitted a 
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ineui))er of Christ Church, soon after entering uent value, even though some of — ' — ' 
npon his duties. In 1879 he refused the pre- sioiis may fail to command treneral 
sidency of the British Association, fearing These, however, will not he nmnern 
the strain of additional work, and in February position in regard to geologv was”'*' 

1886 was elected a corresponding member what exceptional one ; for while * ***”**' 
of the French Academy of Sciences. Early ing on the whole the uniformitarian**'''^*' 
in 1888 he vacated the professorship, being maintained by Charles Lyell fq vl 
succeeded by Alexander Henry Green [q. v. not entirely abandon some tenet's nf rt 
Suppl.], ana published the second volume older school, such as the occasional ini * • 
of his ‘ Geology, Ohemioal, Physical, and fication of natural forces on a rather h" 
Stratigraphical ’ ([the first having appeared scale. For instance, he held that a fl 
in 1880), receiving later in the year the had spread over England, and much if n t 
degree of D.O.L. from the university. He all, ot Europe, in quaternary times 'wM? 
was president of tho International Geologi- partly destroved palseolithic man ’ AVhil 
cal Congress which that year mot in Lon- assigning to the latter an earlier appearand 
don, but Barent llulmo was henceforth hie than would be conceded by some irMloeistg 

mil V residence. he placed the glacial age within tweni or 

Ills later work dealt more especially with tweiily-fave thoiis.and years of the present 
quaternary deposits, such as the so-called date. ^ 

Westleton shingle, a gravel of which he His writings, according to the list printed 
believed the equivalents could be found over in the ‘ Memoir,’ are 140 in number m- 
a large part of England. An important eluding two papers posthumously published" 
paper on this sulijoct was published in J889 Of these, six were books ; one, however con- 
with another on the flint implomonls found aisting only of republished papers ■ SCTsral 
|jy Mr. 11. Tlarrison, as already mentioned, of the remainder were pamphlets,' reports 
1 896 saw the publication of a voliiiiia en- or reviews, the rest contributions to wien- 

lifcled ‘The Tradition of the Flood,’ of tifie periodicals, especially of the Geological 
auother entitled ' Ooilooted Papers on some and Iloyal Societies. Some of the mote 
Oontrovorted Questions of Geology,’ of a important have been mentioned above, bat 
reissue, with additions, of tho ‘ ‘Water-bear- those on the ogouoy of water in volcanic 
ing Strata of the Oountiy around London,’ erupt ions, tho thickness and mobility of the 
and of an article in tho ‘Ninelcouth Century’ earth’s crust, and underground temperatures, 
on the ‘ Greater Antiquity of Man.’ Iloaltn, published in the ‘ Proceedings of ths Royal 
however, was now gradually failing j con- Societ y,’ and that on the ' Parallel Roads of 
tilnuous exertion, whether physical or menial, LochuW,’ published in the 'Philosophical 
became more difficult, though his interest in Trniieaotioiis ’ (vol. xvii.), must not be for- 
geoloeyand in his garden never flagged ; but gotten. In the last-named he supposes the 
a suaden failure of etreugth occurred on terraces to have had theh- origin on the 
1 Nov. 1896, which was the hegiiming of shores of a freshwater lake formed upon a 
the end. Ho lived to receive one more glacier, tho lower portion of it being raised 
recoraition of his services, for on New Year's to a higher level by a jamming of the ice. 
day 1896 he was gazetted a kiiiglit. Ho died The idea is ingenious, aiid avoids some diffi- 
on iiS June 1896 and was buried in Shore- cullies in the two rival theories, usually m 
ham churchyard. Lady Prestwich, herself favour, viz., seaside terraces produced during 
well versed in geology and his constant a submergence, and terraces on the side of 
helpmate, survived to write a memoir of an ordinary lake, the mouth of which ia 
her husband, which appeared in June 1890, dammed by ice, but is not without grave 
hut in Seplemhor she also, after long ill- difficulties of its own. 
health, passed away at Parent Huluie. In personal appearance Prestwich was 

As a geologist Prestwioh’s strength lay in well auove middle height, thin, and rather 
stratigraphy. There his work is masterly, fragile in aspect, with delicate features, a 
In physical questions also he took great remarkably tine forehead, and attractive 
interest, hut it may he doubted whether he expression, corresponding with that singular 
was so uniformly successful in dealing with kindness of manner and courtesy, even to 
them, while to petrological, like most goolo- opponents, which, with his inflexible in- 
gists of his generation, he gave little atten- tegrity, made him no less beloved than 
tiou, As on observer he was remarkable rospeotod, IIo was tho last vepvesentative 
for accuracy, patience, and industry ; no of that generation of groat geologists who 
pains were spared in collecting molerials, wore horn within a few years of the begin- 
ond his work on the tertiary and quaternary ning of the ninoteonth century, though with 
deposits will on this ground hove o perma- them he was always ' Young Prestwick,’ 
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nhilfi li8 ^88 the Nestor of that which he fessor of natural philosophy at Oxford, a 
left behind. _ chair which he retained until June 1898, 

Besides the honours mentioned above, In 1836 he became a member of the hebdo- 
Prestwich was elected a fellow of the Geo- madal council, and in 1868 he was made an 
logicij- Society in 1833, and received the honorary fellow of Queen's College and secre- 
tvollaston medal in 1849, was elected a tary to the delegates of the university press, 
fellow of the Eoyal Society in 1853, and At that time he vfns doing a very large part 
iras awarded a Royal medal in 1886. _ He of the mathematical teaching in the univer- 
tpas also a fellow of the Chemical Society, sity, but his success in his new position 
oi the Geological Society of Franoe_(1838), was so great that he became gradually ab- 
jnd was an associate of the Institute of sorbed in its duties. He showed great flnan- 
tVil Engineers, as well as being an bono- cial ability in directing the affairs of the 
rwy member of several English and foreign press, and increased its business and income 
eOuieties, among them the Lincei of Rome, enormously before resigning the secretary* 
A painting (presented by Lady Prestwidi) ebip in 1884. As time went on the affairs 
is in the collection of the Geological Society, of the university passed more and more into 
I tad reproduced photographs are also there bis band, and he became a member of nearly 
jnd in the ‘ Lifo^ by bis widow, every board or council of importance con- 

[Personal knowledge ; obituary notices in neeted with it. When the university obser* 
the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vatory was fouuded in 1874 he was put on 
Tol. Uii. Proo. p xHi ; the Proceedings of the the board of visitors, and in 1878 ho was 
Hoyal Society, vol. lx. p. xii, and Geological one of a committee of three appointed to 
Magazine, 1806, p. 236, referring to a fullor consider its outstanding requirements. lie 
notice, with a portrait, 1803, p. 241. Those, was also one of the six representatives of the 
however, are superseded by the Life and Letters Royal Society on the board of visitors to the 
ofSir Joseph Prestwieh, by his widow, 1809.] royal observatory at Greenwich. Li 1892 

T. G. B. elected master of Pembroke College 

PRICE, BARTHOLOMEW { 1818- by the appointment of Lord Salisbury, the 
1898), master of Pembroke OoUege,_ 0.xford, votes of the fellows being equally divided ; 
bom in 1818 at Coin St, Dennis in Glou- Lord Salisbury, as chancellor of tlie univer- 
cestershire, was the second son of William sity, was visitor of the college. With the 
Price (d, 13 April 1800). rootor of Earn- mastership went a canonry of Souoester. He 
horoughin Berkshire and of Coin St. Dennis, died in Pembroke OoUege on 29 Deo. 1898 
Hewas educated privately, and matriculated and was buried on 3 Jan. 1890 in Holywell 
as a scholar from Pembroke College, Ox- cemeterv. He was married at Littlebam in 
ford, on 16 March 1887. He CTaduated B.A. Devonshire on 20 Aiig. 1867 to Amy Eliza, 
in 1840, obtaining a. first class in mathe- eldest daughter of 'William Cole of High- 
inatics, and M.A. in 1843. In 1842 _ he Add, Exmouth ; she, with several sons and 
gained the senior university mathematical daughters, survived him. 
scholarship, and two years later was elected [Monthly Notices of the Eoyal Astionomicnl 
afeUow of Pembroke, taking holy orders. In. Soe. 1899 , Hx. 228 - 9 ; Times, 30 Deo. 1898 ; 
1846 he became tutor ondmothematical lec- Oxf. Dniv. Mag. 26 Jan. 1899 ; Royal Society’s 
hirer, and in 1847-8 and 1863-6 was a yearbook, 1900 , pp. 186 - 9 .] E. 1 . 0, 
public examiner. In 1858 bo was proctor. PRIESTLEY, Sin WILLIAM OVER- 
In 1848 Price published bis first matbe- END (1829-1900), pbysiciim, the eldest son 
matical work, ‘ATreatise on the Differential of Joseph Priestley and Mary, daughter of 
Calculus ’ (London, 8vo), and he then began James Overend of Morley, was bom at 
to prepare bis great undertaking, the ‘Trea- Morley HaRnenr Leeds, onM.Tunel829;he 
tise on Infinitesimal Calculus/ which in- was ginnd-nepbew of Joserfi Priestley [q.v.J 
eluded differential and integral calculus, who discovered oxygen, Priestleywmsedu- 
calcnlus of variations, applications to algebra oated successively at Leeds, King's College, 
and geometry, and analytical mechanics London, Paris, and the imiversity of Bdm- 
(Oxfiird, 8vo). It was completed in four burgh, He was admitted a member of the 
volumes, the first appearing in 1862 and the Eoyal College of Surgeons of England in 
last in 1860. A second edition was com- 1862, and in 1868 ha graduated M.D, at 
menced in 1867, before the completion of Edinburgh, taking as lus thesis ' The De- 
fhe first, and was completed in 1889. He velopment of the &avid Uterus,’ The thesis 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society on showed such merit that it was awarded Piro* 
8 June 1862 and of the Royal Astronomical fessor Simpson’s gold medal and the higher 
Society on 13 June 1866. distinction of the senate gold medal, which 

In 1868 Price was chosen Sedleion pro- is given only for excellence in original work. 
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The disBectious -which illustrate iL still hnd 
an honoured place in the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity Museum. Priestley acted os the private 
assistant of Sir James young Simpson [q.y.] 
for some time after his graduation, but in 1856 
ho came to Loudon and gave lecturos ot the 
Giwvenor Place Schoolof Medicine. In 1 868 
he was appointed lucturer on midwifery at 
the Middlese-M Hospital, and in 168'2 he was 
electod professor of obstetric medicine at 
King's College, London, and obstotrio phy- 
sician to King’s Oolloge Hospital, in the place 
of Dr. Arthur Earre. These i)osLs ha resigned 
in 187:1, and ho was then appointed consult- 
ing obstetric physician to the hospital, be- 
coming an honorary fellow of King’s College 
and a inomber of the council. 

Priestley was admitted a member of the 
Tloyal College of Physicians of London in 
1869, and was chosen a fellow in 1 8tM, serving 
as a member of the council 1878-80, Lnui- 
loian lecturer in 1887, and censor 1891-8. 
He b(‘cainc a fellow of the Iloyal College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh in 1868, and from 
1860 to 1876 he was an examiner in mid- 
wifery at the Iloyal College of Surgeons of 
England. Ho was also at different tunes an 
examiner at the Iloyal College of Physteiaus 
of Loudon and at the imiversitiee of 0am- 
hridgs, London, and Vietoria. lie was pro- 
sidunt of tlie Obstetrioal Society of Tjondou 
187 6-6, and was a vice-president oft ho Medi- 
cal Sooioty of Paris, lie was a pbysieian- 
aocoucheur to 1-I.U.II. Princess Louis of 
Jlesse (Alice of England), and to Princess 
Chvislian of Schleswig -Ilolstoin. Tho 
honorary degree of LL.l). was conferred 
upon him by Iho university of Edinburgh in 
1884, and in 1893 ho was knighted. Early 
in his career he was attracted to polilics in 
connootiou with iirafossioual subiacl s, and on 
18 May 1890 ha wasoleotod williout opposi- 
tion parliamentary represontalivo of tho uni- 
versities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews in 


is buried at War„ham,Te; 
his estate in Sussex.. ’There is t Sfi 
half-length portrait oilspaintedbySf 
Lehmann, lus hrother-iii-kw. PriestW “ 

nod,mil7Aprill856 Eliza, thafoSCr 

ter of Robert Chambers (1802-18711 fn ■ 
two daig%’ 

Sir Willmm Pnestley was among tfe 
to convert midwifery into ohststrie medicint 
by using modern scientific methods to eluri 
date Its problems. Much of hU succesHn 
the theory and practice of his art he owedtn 
his master, Sir J ames Y. Simpson. His now® 
of teaehiim, his urbanity, and hU skilf soon 
obtained him a priiotice of the highest oidei 
and enabled him to exert considerable influ' 
ence upon his own branch of medicine. Dn- 
fortunat ely he entered parliament too late 
and sat there too short a time to render such 
services to his profession ns he would have 
wished. IIo was e.specially interested in the 
remodelling of tho London University, and 
desired to convert it from an examining into 
tt.tenchhiglKidy. Luring the letter years of 
his life ho wished to restore the librarvof 
the uulvorsity of Edinburgh, but bis design 
was frustrated by tlio refusal of the govern- 
ment to give a grant for the purpose. 

Priustloy’s works were : 1. ‘ Lecture on 
the Dovolopment of the Gravid Uterus, 'Lon- 
don,.l800, 8vo, 2. ‘ The Pathology of Intra- 
uterino Loath, being tho Lumleian Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, Miivcli 1887, London, 1887, 8vo. 
Ho also edited, in conjunction with H. R. 
Slorur, I ho ‘Obstetric W’ritings andContiibn- 
tions of Sir James Y. Simpson,’ Edinburgh. 
1866-6, 2 vnls. 8vo, 

[Lancet, 1900, i. 1147 ; British Medical Jour- 
nal, lOOO, i. ODd ; porsondl knowledge; private 
information.] D'A. P. 
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QUAIN, Sir RTOTI.ARD, first boronet cary at Limerick. He entered University 
(1 816-1898), physician, horn on 30 Oct. 1816 Collego, London, in Janua^ 1837, where h» 
at Mallow-on-tlie-Blackwater, oo. Cork, was cousins Jones and Richard Quain were teaoh- 
the eldest cliild of ,Tohn Quain of Carrigoon. ing anatomy. In 1840 he graduated M.B,, 
John Quain’e older brother, Ilicharcl Quain of taking the scholarship and gold medaliu phy- 
Ratlieahy, was father of Jones Quain [q.v.], siology with honours in surgery and mid- 
of Richard Quain [q • v.l, and of J udge J ohn wifory. He spent a year as house surgeon at 
Richard (^uain. Sir Rimiard Quain’s mother Univorsity College Hospital, and for the fol- 
was Mary, daughter of Michael Burke of lowing five yeorsliewos house physician. He 
Mellow. Ho received Jiis early education graduated M.D. in 1842, receiving the gold 
at Cloyne diocesan school, and was then medal and a cortificate of special proficiency, 
apprenticed to Dr, Fraser, a surgeon-apotUe- and in 1843 ho was elected a fellow of Uni* 
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feraity College. In 1848 he -was elected as- 
fistant pUysieian at the Brompton Ilospital 
for Diseases of the Chest, -vrheie he became 
fii physician in 1866, and consulting physi- 
cianffi 1876. Later in life he was consulting 
physician to the Seamen's Hospital at Glreen- 
wich and to the Itoyal Hospital for Consump- 
tion at Veatnor. Of the Iloyal College of 
Physicians of London he was admitted a mem- 
ber in March 1846, nfellow in 1831, a member 
of council and censor in 1867,1808, 1877, and 
1682, a vice-president in 1880. In 1872 he 
delivered the Lumleian lectures on diseases 
of the muscular walls of the heart, and in 
1883 he was Harveian orator, taking as the 
Eohject of his address the healing art in its 
historic and prophetic aspects. 

He was appointed crown nominee on the 
General Medical Council in November 1868, 
and took his seat in the following year. He 
was shortly afterwards appointed a treasurer 
and a member of the pharmacoposia com- 
mittee. Ha acted as secretary during the 
fiist revision, which resulted in the piihliea- 
tion of tho second edition of the ‘British 
pWmacopoeia ’ in 1867. He subsequently 
(1874) became chairman of the committee, 
and was thus closely associated with the 
issues of the ‘ Pharmacopoeia' which appeared 
in 1874 and 1883, as well as in the publica- 
tion of the Appendix of 1890 and the new 
edition of 1898. In 1891, on the death of 
John Marshall (1818-1891)jq. t.], Q nain was 
elected president of the General Medical 
Council, and was re-elected in 1896 on the 
expiration of his term of office. 

In 1666 he was a prominent member of 
the royal commission appointed to inquire 
into the nature, causes, and methods of pre- 
vention of the rinderpest or cattle plague. 
In May 1860 he was appointed by the crown 
a member of the senate of the university of 
London. He was president of the Harveian 
Society in 1863, and of the Pathological 
Society, where he had served as secretary 
from 1862 to 1866, in 1869, He was elected 
a fellow of the Eoyol Society in 1871, _M.D. 
honoris causft of the Hoyal University of i 
heland in 1887, fellow of the Eoyal Oollege 
of Physicians of Ireland in 1887, LL.D. of 
Bdinburgh in 1889, M.D. of Trinity Oollege, 
Dublin, in 1890, and physician extniordmaiy 
to Queen Victoria in 1890, He was created 
a baronet of the United Eingdom os New 
Year’s day 1891. 

Quain died in Harley Street, London, on 
IS March 1898, and is hurled in the Hom]^ 
stead cemetery. A portrait by Sir John Mu- 
lais, painted in 1806, is in the possession of 
the Hoyal College of Physicians, London. 
He married, in 1854, Isabella Agnes, only 


daughter of Captain George "Wray of the 
j Bengal army, of Cleasby in Yorkshire, by 
I whom he had four daughters. 

Quain acquired early a large and fashion- 
able practice in London, a pomtion for whic£ 
his natural talents me-eminently fitted him. 
He attended both Thomas Carlyle and his 
wife, while he was the personal friend as 
well as the medical adviser of Sir Edwin 
Landseer. His work in connection with fatty- 
degeneration of the heart has becomeclossical, 
and he is known as the editor of a ‘Dictionary 
of Medicine/ the most successful medical 
publication of his generation (1st edition, i 
vol. 1682 ; 2n(l eilition, edited by Dr. JlitobeU 
Bruce, 2 vole. 1504 ; SrJ edition, edited by 
H. M. Murray and others, 1 vol. 1002). 

[British MedicalJournal, 1808, i. 7fl3;Lancot, 
1808, i. 816.] D'A. P. 

QUARITCH, BERNARD (1810-1899), 
bookseller, born at IVorbis, a village in 
Prussian Saxony, on 33 April 1819, was of 
Wendish origin. He was apprenticed to a 
bookseller in Nordhausen, remained with 
him from 1834 to 1889, and afterwards 
passed three years in a publishing house in 
Berlin. In 1812 he came to London end 
was employed for a couple of years in a 
subordinate position in the shop of Henry 
George Bohn [q. v.] of York Street, Covent 
Garden, Between 1844 and 1846 he lived 
in Paris with the bookseller, Thfiophile Bar- 
rois, then came back to London, and in 

1846 was once more with Bohn, whom he 
helped to compile his classified catalogue of 
1847. After a false start in Great Hassell 
Street as an agent on his own account, 
Quaritch entered effectually into booksell- 
ing for himself in a very small way in April 

1847 at 16 Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
now part of OhaxingMsross Hoad, In that 
year ho was naturalised ns a British subject, 
and in November he produced his first cata- 
logue, a single leaf, entitled 'Quuritch’s 
Cheap Book Circular.’ By 1848 he was 
issuing, with approximate regularity, a 
monthly ' Catalogue of Forel^ and English 
Books,' for which, between December 1864 
and May 1864, the heading ‘ The Museum ’ 
-was used, iu order to secure favourable 

' postage conditions os a stamped newspaper. 
He became known as a dealer in European 
and oriental linguistics about the time of 
the Crimean war. In 1854 he published 
Barker’s ‘ Turkish Grammar,’ in 1866 Eed- 
house’s ‘ Turkish Dictionary,’ Paris’s 'Ara- 
bic Grammar’ in 1857, Bleeck’s 'Persian 
Grammar’ in 1868, and Catafago’s 'Arabic 
Dictionary ’ in 1868. An early notable pur- 
chase was that of a copy of the Mazarine 
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bible for 696/. at the sale of the Bishop of 
Cashel’s library in Pohriiary 186S ; within a 
space of forty years no less than six separate 
copies of this rare and costly hook were in his 
possession. Ilis first large catalogue was 
published in 1868, a volume with about live 
thousand articles, lie removed in 18(10 to 
1 6 Piooadilly, where ho remained for the rest 
of his life, hut retained the Castle Street shop 
as a warehouse. A complete catalogue of his 
stock, with an index, describing nhoni seven 
thousand works, was produced in 18(10 lie 
purcliased exi oiisivoly at the Libri sales in 
1869 and 1861, and at the Van Alstein sale 
at Oliont in 1863, and issued an enlarged 
catalogue in 1861. 

Nearly one half of the hooka of the Per- 
kins sale (1873) wore nciimvod by Quaritch, 
who in the same year purchased tlio non- 
scientifio portion 'of the Iloyal Society's 
Norfolk Library. These accretions helped 



Catalog 

duel ions of tlie Printing Press in all 
Count ries, and a Supjilenu'nt of JHanuaeri pts ’ 
(Cctober 1873, 8vo, pp. 167). In this re- 
markable catalogue, the h'st of the kind 
that luid yet been produced by o hookseller, 
the hooks arc arranged under Iho names of 
towns and jirinlora, with descriptions of 
nearly seventeen hundred examples fi’om 
the earliest presses, It is inoluded in a 
largo volume published in 1871, of which 
another division was devoted to romances 
of chivalry, early fiction, and popular books, 
arranged on n novel system, the romances 
under the headings of their respective 
cycles, with original introductinne and notes. 
Another highly interesting section was that 
of Americana, early hooks of travel, mid 
editions of tlin Latin Ptolemy. TIio execu- 
tion of these special catalogues is duo In Air. 
Michael Iverney, who since 1802 had been 
Quarit ell’s chief cataloguer and was hence 
forward his trusted lituraryadvisor. In these 
and subsB(j[uont catalogues all tins scholarly 
descriptions of tlui eliiof rarities, the manu- 
scripts, and the oriental literature were by 
the same hand, whoso merit and useful- 
ness Qiiaiitoh always freely acknowledged, 
The purchases at Sir "William Tite’s sale in 
1874 amomUed to 9,600/., and with other 
nddil ions to a rapidly growing stock were 
described in a large 'Supplemental Cata- 
logue ’ Q877). With its prodacesaor it in- 
cluded 44,824 articles, or about two hundred 
thousand volumes. A large number of 
preoiouB books from the first and second 
Bidot sales (1878-9) fell into bis hands, and 
in September 1880 he published an im- 


mense catalogue, six and three-eidnWlT" 
thick, w^eigliing nme pounds fifCoS’ 
and eon aimng 2,39o pages with an "n™ 
sive iiide.x, perhaps the most bulb tnwl 

ewr produced by a -econd-hnna boofeZ 

(Notes and Queries, 01 h ser. iii 841 31 
The achievements of the Lidot sole 'were 
folioiyei by a soriea of triumphs as tS 
principal purchaser of rare and'impori^ 
M-ticles at the following London auctions- 
David Laing's hbraiy <1879), the fe 
xMoxican col ection (If^O) ; the great Simt 
derlmid-BJarlborough library (1881-3). the 
Beckfovd-lliimiUon collections (IfiS-jA?. 
Sir .Tolm Tborold’s .Sysfcon Park hbmiv 
(188 l)j the Osterley Park Jersey C 
(1886) ;^tho fine stock of a retiring hooE 
seller, F. S. Ellis, in the same year- Hr 
Wmlluill’s collection, and Dr, Shadfoid 
"Wiilkor’s book8(1880), Gibson Craig’s libiarv 

(1887), a pint of the Seilliere oollsetion sol'd 
ill J,ondou (1887) ; the Ilnpetoun library as 
well us that of Frederick Perkins in the 
same venr; E. S. Tunier’s library m 
JRR8; Lord Crawford’s ‘ turn-outs ’ in 1887- 
IRROi tlio partial sale of the Hamilton 
mannscrijil s in 1R89 { Mr. Qaiaford’s fine 
Englkli collection in 1890 ; Lord Ashburn- 
hnm’s lilirarv of valunblo printed hooks in 
1807-8, and the partial sale of his manii- 
scripis in 1809 j the collootions of "VVilliam 
Morris and the llov. J. Makellar in 1898. 
IIo also look the most prominent positionas 
purohiiser al certain Froiioh sales daring the 
same period ; the rave Americana of k. 
Piimrt in 1883, and of Dr. Court in 1884| 
the SoilliSro enlos in 1890-3, and the various 
BlagOR of (ill) sale of tho Salva-Heredla col- 
lection in 1802-3. 

The various oiitalogiies previously men- 
tioned were issued from time to time in 
scot ions as they wore ready, and theseseparate 
pnblications with many occasional rough 
lists of recent purchases extended to nearly 
five hundred in number. The last complete 
record of his stock was a ' General l!).ita- 
logue of Old Books and Manuscripts’ 
(1887-8, index 1802, 7 yols. 8vo, also in 
largo paper with jiortrait), increased by 
special supplements between 1891 a&d 1897 
to about twelve volumes, a monument of 
bookselling enterprise, and of considerable 
bibliogi'aphical value, alike as a criterion 
of price and for tho extraordinary quantity 
of choice specimens described therein, _ 

C^uaritch's activity graduolly diminished 
during the last few years of hla life, but 
never to any striking degree. In the 
oourse of a siiocesaful career extending over 
more than fifty years he developed the most 
extensive trade in old books in the world. 
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Ibe classes to -srhieh he gave special atten- 
tion were natural history, fine arts, archoeo- 
jagy trarels, periodicals, and oriental lenm- 
iijij 'but he was chiefly hnown as a dealer 
in 'incunabula, fine manuscripts, bibles, 
liturgies, Shakespeareana, early English 
literature, Americana and cartography, and 
litoric bindings. As a general rule he was 
attracted rather by the q^ualities of price and 
(Siity than by that of fine condition. Some of 
his accumulations were dispersed by public 
auctions in London and Paris in his later 
vears. The methods of his first English 
employer, Henry Bohn, always greatly in- 
fluenced him, and like Bohn, but to a less 
degree, he bought remainders of expensire 
books, such as Owen Jones’s ‘Grammar of 
Ornament ’ and Westwood’s ‘ Facsimiles of 
Anglo-^xon and Irish Manuscripts.’ lie 
published many works, among them being 
tbe first four editions of FitzGerald’s 
‘Omar Khayyam,’ and was the agent for the 
publications of the British Museum and the 
Society of Antiquaries. Either personally 
or hy deputy ha attended every important 
book auction in Europe and America, and 
the high prices fetched at sales during the 
last thirty years were largely the result of 
bis spirited biddings. He determined that, 
unless amateur buyers entrusted tbeir com- 
missions to him, they should be unsuccessful 
bidders. 

From tbe commencement to the end of a 
commercial career which only ceased with 
life, Quaritch’s thoughts were centred in 
bis shop ; he had no relaxations and took few 
holidays. He '^as a man of strong charac- 
ter, shrewd, unyielding, irascible, energetic, 
iudustriouB. He had read and thoroughly 
digested a few books, chiefly on history and 
slbnology, but did not belong to the race 
of studious booksellers, for he bad no wide 
acquaintance with books, except through 
tbe titles of those in current demand, and 
cared nothing for learning and literature in 
themsdyes. 

He was fond of airing hisTiews on politics 
and sociology in catalogue notes. He was 
not without social qualities, but he never 
allowed them to interfere with the due 
allotment of time to afifaira. He was one 
of the chief founders of the dining-club 


known as ‘ The Sette of Odd Tolnmes,’ ol 
which he was the first pesident (1878), 
occupying the same ofiice in 1879 and 18S2. 
A somewhat squat and awkward figure, 
occasionally rough manners, irrepressible 
egotism, pithy sayings, half humorous, half 
sardonic, delivered in a grating voice, com- 
bined to form an interesting S’ not a very 

I attractive personality. 

I He died at Belsize Grove, Hampstead, on 
17 Deo. 1899, in his eighty-first year. After 
his death his business was carried on by Mr. 
Bernard Quantcb, his son. 

His original publications were confined 
to a couple of pamphlets — one addre'sed to 
Gladstone suggesting that the franchise 
should be extended to all persons willing 
to hear arms (1866), and a letter to General 
Starring on allegations of fraud in his deal- 
ings with the United States customs bouse 
(1880). Some lectures delivered before 
‘The Sette of Odd Volumes’ on learned 
societies and printing clubs (1883, 1886), 
and liturgical history (1887), and a ‘ Cata- 
logue of on Eidiibition of Manuscripts and 
Early Printed Books ' (1885), also printed 
for the ' Sette,’ which appeared under his 
name, were probably due to friendly assist- 
ance. The same may be said of the text 
which accompanied the ‘ Collection of Fac- 
similes of Bookbinding' (1889), ‘Notes on 
the History of Historic Bookbinding’ (1891), 
the ‘Collection of Facsimiles from Illu- 
minated MSS.’ (1880), the ‘CatalMue of 
Mediteval Literature’ (1890), and ‘Palteo- 
graphy ! Notes on the History of Writing ' 
(1894). 

[Biographical notice in Bigmore and 'Wy- 
man’s Bibliography of Printing, 1884, ni. 230- 
234, with engraved portrait, tbe letterpress 
printed os B. Q. ; A Fragment, by 0. "W. H. 
'Wyman, 1880 (Odd Volumea), extendedin article 
in the Boyal Album of Arts and Industries, 
1887, 4to; see also Atlantic Monthly, Juno 
1000, pp. 843-8; Times, 19 Deo. 1899, p. 6; 
Athenmum, 23 Deo. 1899, p. 806; Academy, 
23 Dec. 1609, p. 748 ; Bookseller, 12 Jan. 1900, 
p. 9; Publishers’ Circnler, 23 Deo. 1899, p, 
878 (portrait); Dlustrated Loudon Kews, 
30 Deo. 1899 (portrait),] H. E. T. 

QUEENSBERRY, MAuairis op, [See 
Douglas, John Shomo, 1844-1000.] 
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RAWLINSON, Sib ROBERT (1810- 
1898), civil engineer, bom at Bristol on 
28 Feb. 1810, was son of Thomas Rawlinson, 
a builder, of Chorley, Lancashire, and his 
wife, Groce Ellice of Exeter, Tie was edu- 
cated at Lancaster, where his father had 
removed shortly alter his birth, ond for a 
time assisted hi's father in his business as a 
builder, contractor, and millwright. 

In 1881 ho entered the employ of Jesse 
Hartloy [q. v.], and remained with him till 
1836, jiemg chiefly occupied in dock and 
harbour work. Ha then entered the employ 
of Robert Stephenson [q. v.], and was en- 
gaged on the London and Birmingham 
railway. 

In 1840 he returned to Liverpool, becom- 
ing assistant^aurveyor to the corporation, 
and from 1843 to 1847 he was employed as 
chief engineer under the Bridgewater trust. 
During this period a disemssion as to the 
necessity of increasing the supply of water 
to Liverpool was going on, and ho advocated 
a scheme for the utilisation of the Bala lake 
in Wales for this purpose j it is remarkable 
that the present water supply of the city is 
drawn from a district in Wales not vory fur 
removed from the source which Rawlinson 
then indicated. 

In 1848, oil the passing of the Puhlio 
Health Act, he was one of the inspectors 
appointed by govermnent under the net, 
and later hccomc head of the dopartmont. 
It is, however, by his work as iiead of the 
sanitary commission which was sent out by 
tlio governinoiit to the sent of wav in tlio 
Crimen in ISuti tliat Rawlinson will bo host 
known. Full accounts of tho valuable work 
which was dono by this commission are given 
by Alexander William Kinglako [q. v.] in his 
* Invasion of tho Crimea.’ 

On his return from the Crimea Rawlin- 
Bon took up his duties as chief onginoor- 
lug inspector under the local government 
hoard, and in connection with this ollico 
he prepared and published some valuable 
notes entitled ‘Suggestions on Town Sewer- 
ing and House Draining, for the Instruc- 
tion of Engineers and Surveyors to Local 
Boards.’ The correctness of tlie viows he 
then advocated has been proved by thoir 
sxtensive adoption throughout tho kingdom 
and elsewhere. 

In 1803 he served as a member of tho 
army sanitary committee; ond in April 
1803, during tho torrible cotton famine in j 


Laiioasliiw, ha was sent down tothatcoi 
by Lord Palmerston to - - 


iimty 


for the thousands of operatives throw 
by the stoppage of the cotton 80^^^ 
America owing to the civil war. 
lie then started ' ' ‘ 


im 

woris 


1809, and nearly two millions sterUn- 
spent m connection with them, ° 

In 1866 ond in 1868 he was chairman o» 
the commissions appointed to inquire into 
the host means of preventing the pollution 
of rivers; and m 1876 he was on anothw 
commission dealing with town sewage. In 
1884 he was president of the confess of 
the saiiitary institute held at Dublin, and 
puhlialiud the address he dolivered in that 
capacity. 

For his many valuable services in connec- 
tion with public health and sanitation he was 
knighted on 24 July 1883, and in January 
1888 ho was made K.O.B. In that year he 
rotirod from the office which he had held for 
forty yinirs ns chief engineering inspector to 
the local government board. 

_ llo wim olooted a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in March 1848; he 
served on the oouncil for many years and 
beciimo president in May 1804, being at that 
lime oiglit y-four years ot age. His presiden- 
tial address was published in the same year. 

Ho died at his residence, 11 The Boltons, 
South Koiisington, on 81 May 1898, and was 
bnriod in Broinpton cemetery on 4 June. 
Ho married, in 1831, Ruth, daughter of 
Thomas Swallow of Lockwood, Yorloihire. 
Tliero is an nil painting in the possession of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

ITo wrote several hooks dealing with 
(oclmical matters, and also numerous pro- 
fessional reports, mainly on sanitation and 
allied subjects, lie also published (London, 
1893) a small volume of verse. 

llawlinson’s more important hooks and 
tracts were i Drainage of Towns, London, 
1 864. Designs for Factory Shafts, &c., Lon- 
don, 1868. Lectures on Sanitary Questions, 
London, 1 870. Maps and Plans for Drainage, 
&c., London, 1878-80. Hygiene of Armies 
in the Field, London, 1883. Public "Works 
in Lancashire, with Appendix on Drainage, 
London, 1898. 

Tlis chief published reports^ were on 
Sewerage, "Water Supply, and Drainage, vis. : 
Wigan water, Wigan, 1862; "Birmingham 
Water, Birraingbnm, 1864 and 1871; Tyne- 
mouth Sowerttge, N. Shields, 1867 ; Chorlsy 
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Pistiict Drainage, Chorley,1867 j "West Ham 
gewerage, 1862; Windsor Castle Drainage, 
&c. London, 1863 ; Liverpool Waterworks, 
London, 1866 ; Swansea W ater Simply, Swan- 
sea, 1868 ; Failure of Bradfield Beservoir in 
ISeij Aldershot Sewerage, London, 1870; 
Croydon Waterworks, Croydon, 1882; Oal- 
stock, Devonport, Falmouth, &o. He also 
Hiote vol. xvii. of the Beports of the (ieneral 
Board of Health on Drainage and Water 
Supply- 

[Obituary notices in Proe. Inst. Civil Eng. 
rol.cnxiT.; Burke's Peerage &a. 1890; Times, 
3 and 6 .Tune 1898 ; Kinglnke's Invasion of the 
Crimea.] T.S.B. 

beeves, JOHN SIMS (1818-1900), 
tenor vocalist, son of John Beeves, a bands- 
man in the royal artillery, was born at Wool- 
rricb on 26 Sept. 1818, and baptised John 
(^y. (The profession^ name ‘Sims ’was 
adopted many years later at the suggestion of 
Madame Fuzzi, a vocalist, as a eupbonious 
prefix to Beeves.) He received bis earliest 
^ruction in music from bis father, and 
aflerwards studied the pianoforte under 
Johann Baptist Cramer [q. v.], and with 
W. H. Calcott for harmony. At the age of 
fourteen he became organist of North Cray 
church, Kent, and gamed a knowledge of 
the oboe, bassoon, violin, and violoncello, 
‘all of which instruments be played pretty 
well.’ Beeves forsook music n>r a year and 
studied for the medical profession at one of 
the London hospitals, but a gruesome practi- 
cal joke played upon him hy one of his fellow- 
students turned him from further anatomical 
pursuits. H e took a strong fanc^ to the stage, 
cud after taking lessons in singing from Tom 
Cooke and J. W.Hohbe, he made (accordmg 
to his own account) his first public appear- 
ance as a vocalist in 1839 at the Newcastle 
theatre as the Qipsy Boy in ‘ Giw Manner- 
ing.’ He subsequently played in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Norwich, and elsewhere. 

He returned to London in 1842, where, i 
cs a tenor, he appeared first at the Grecian I 
Theatre, City Bead, under the name of ‘Mr. 
Johnson,’ and afterwards as one of Mac- 
ready’s company at Drury Lane Theatre, 
where he aang in Handel’s ‘ Acis and G alatea’ 
produced with Stanfield’s scenery), the 
‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ Pnroell’s ‘King 
Arthur,’ and in other minor parts. He 
then went to Paris, where he studied under 
Bordogni, and subsequently to Milan, where 
he enjoyed the invaluable tuition of Alberto 
Mazzucato. At La Scala he made his dibut 
as Edgardo InDonizetti’s 'Lucia diLammer- 
mooi ’ with marked success. 

Beeves reappeared in London at a grand 
moustre concert given for the benefit of 


William Vincent Wallace [q. v.] at Druiy 
Lane Theatre, 16 May 1847, when he was 
announced as ‘Mr. .T.‘S. Reeves,’ and at the 
‘Ancient Concert’ of 23 June in the same 
year as ‘ Mr. Beeves.' But it was not till 
I the following 6 Dec. that he made his mark, 

' when he appeared as Edgardo at Drury Lane 
Theatre, then under the management of 
Jullien, with Hector Berlioz as dief 
^orchestn. On this and subsequent oc- 
casions during the season he not only dis- 
played a voice of exquisite charm, but 
showed that he possessed nistrionic gifts of no 
mean order. He created the part of Lyonnel 
in Balfe’s ‘ Maid of Honour.’ The Drury 
Lane playbills of that time (1847) furnish 
evidence of thegradual change in his name — 
first ‘Mr. S. Beeves,’ and then ‘Mr. Sims 
Beeves,’ by which designation he became 
widely known throughout hie long and re- 
markable career. 

But it was in the field of oratorio and on 
the concert platform that Beeves attained 
the highest pinnacle of his well-merited 
fame. The Worcester and Norwich musical 
festivals of 1848 were his first appearances 
in oratorio. From that time onward ha 
took rank as the premier English tenor, 
singinB at the Handel and provincial musical 
festivals, the Sacred Harmonic Society’s con- 
certs, and elsewhere, with extraordinary 
marks of public appreciation. 

In 1888 he published his ' Life and Be- 
collections,' which was followed in 1889 by 
a similar anecdotal hook entitled 'My Ju- 
bilee.’ Towards the close of his life ha 
was a professor of singing at the Guildhall 
School of Music. A pubuc subscription woe 
started to relieve the necessitous circum- 
stances of his old age, and in the year of his 
death a civil-list pension of 100/, was 
granted to him in consideration of hie emi- 
nence os a singer. Sims Beeves died at 
Worthing on 26 Oct. 1900, and his re- 
mains were cremated at Woking, 

Beeves married, on 3 Nov. 1860, Miss 
Emma Lncombe, an excellent singer, who 
died on 10 June 1896. 

The voice of Sins Beeves was one of 
peouliar beauty. There was not a faulty 
note in its wide range. Bich in the mellow- 
ness of its smooth quality, he always had a 
reserve of power in his voice which, while 
being remarkable in its volume of tone, 
never overstepped the border line of the 
incomparable sweetness and pathos of his 
wonderful organ. Moreover, his finidied 
phrasing— whet may he termed the ebb and 
flow of nis voice — ^wae a feature in his per- 
formances that appealed to the highest in- 
stinots of his hearers. Dramatic in the 
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linging of a simple song or a devotional 
oratorio air, Eeeves never sang for mere 
effect. 

[Dramatic ond Musical Eavioiv, 1 8 Doc. 1847 ; 
Eecves's Life and BocollectionSi 1888, and My 
Jubilee, 1889 ; Drury Lane Playbills, in Brit. 
Museum ; James D. Brown and S, S. Stratton's 
British Musical Biography; Musical Times, 
December 1000 ; private information.] 

P. a. E. 

RENOUF, SiB PETER m PAGE (1822- 
1897), egyptolopiet, oriental scholar, and 
theologian, son olVosephRenouf of Quarnsey, 
and his wife Mary, daughter of John la Page, 
also of Guernsey, was born in Guernsey on 
23 Aug, 1822. He was educated at Eliza- 
beth Oollege, Guernsey, and thence passed 
in 1841 with a scholarship to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where, being intended for 
the church, ho soon came into contact with 
the protagonists of the tractarinn niove- 
ment, especially with Newman, whose views 
exerted considerable iufluonoo over him. llo 
is said to have aided in tho compilation of 
somo of tho 'Trocta for the Times.’ Oer- 
tainly his traotarianism was of so uiioom- 
pronii'-ing a type that it hurried him rapidly 
into tho Roman churcli, and he was ‘re- 
ceived’ as early as Easier 18-12 at St. Mary’s 
College, Osooit, where, having abandoned 
Oxford, he remained for some years engaged 
in various studies. 

Tho years from 18-10 to 18C6 were occu- 
pied in desultory 1 ravel anvl study. In the 
latter year lieiiouf, after delivering, at the 
newly founded Roman catholic university of 
Ireland, a course of hiatorieal lectures on 
French literature and tho history of phllo- 
sophy, was appointed by Newman, then tho 
rector, to tho chair of nnoieiit liistiiry, to 
which was afl Pi'wards added tho profossor- 
ship of eastern languages. lie hold this 
profossorshi]) till 1801, and it was during his 
tenure of it tliat ho Urst turned his attontiun 
towards egvptology. Ilia first essays in tho 
poienou which was eventually to become tho 
chief occupation of his life were published 
in ‘Atlantis,’ tlio literary journal of tho 
university, in which, in 1803, appeared liis 
noteworthy defence of egyptologienl scienco 
against the attacks of yir George Oornewnll 
Lewis (q. v.]. entitled ‘ Sir O. 0. Lewis on 
tho Uociphevmont and Int orprotat ion of Dead 
Languages.’ This article finally disposed of 
all objections to Young and Gluimpollion’a 
method of deciphering tho hieroglyphs [see 
Yotoo, Thomas, 1773-1820j. Though de- 
voting more and more of his tiino to egyp- 
tolo^y, Renouf still took part in the dia- 
oussion of other sulijeots, ohiolly theological, 
which interested him. lie cniitributed 


articles to the ‘ Home and iwilTn'T'' 
‘North British Review.’ 
cals.. After 1804, whrn’ ht IvSd 
nection with the Irish Oathohe 
he gradually grew out of sympathS 
the Ultramontane position. ^ Ti 
published an essay on the subject X 
Dondemnation of Pope Uonorius.’ 
was in elleot a vigorous attack on 
doctrine of papal iWibility, which S 
now dehmtely propounded it Rome; h 

‘infallible Vioarof Christ’ Honorias 
monotholits heretic, who, in the words of 
the judgment of the council held at Con 
stantmople m 681, ‘ ahaU he oast out of the 
Holy Ohureh of God, and he anathematisj 
with them (Sergius of Constontinopls and 
others), because we have found, 6om the 
letter written by him to Sergius, that he 
followed the mmd of the latter in all thin,; , 
and gavo authority to his impious doamas' 
This maistence on the historical 
tion of a pope as a heretic was by no im..., 
to the taste of the Ultramontane champions 
of infallibility on the continent and in ha- 
land, and Renouf ’s essay was placed on the 
‘ Inde.x.’ Ills thesis was taken up vigotouak 
by a Jnnsenist writer, the Rev. J. A. van 
Beek, who translated Renouf’s essay into 
Dutch, under the title ‘ Zal de Pans op hot 
aanslaande Ooncilib onfeilbaar verldaard 
Worden ? — De V eroordceling van Pans Hono- 
riuB,’ and eupported it with a broohure of 
his own, ‘ BesMouwingon over de Peusehjke 
Onfoilbnarhoid.’ Renouf did not retreat 
before the clamour of Ultramontane resent- 
ment, which was well expressed in a pam- 
phlet written by Pnolo Bottalla, an Ital’an 
priest, but ho defended his position in a 
second publication, ‘ The Case of Pope nono- 
riuB roconsidcred, with reference to recent 
Apologies’ (1860). With the official adop- 
tion oi' the doctrine of infallibility the coa- 
trovorsy oeaBed. But Renouf did not Mow 
Dr. Diillingor in severing his connection 
with tho Roman church on its adoption of 
that dogma. 

In 1864 Ronouf advocated a project which 
commended itself to many English Roman 
catholics, though not to the Ultramontanes— 
tho foundation of a college for Roman catho- 
lics at O.xford ; his views were put forward 
in a letter addressed to Dr. Newman by .‘a 
Catholic Laymon,’ ond entitled ‘ University 
Education ior English Oatholics ’ (London, 
1864). Tho proposal came to nothing. 

On his reliromont from the Irish catholic 
university Renouf was appointed in- 1886 
one of her majesty’s chief inspectors of 
schools, a post which he held for nearly 
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twenty years. Theology -was now aban- 
doned, and Eenouf devoted an increasmg 
part of leisure to egyptologicnl study. 
One of his most notable contributions to 
tjryptoloey during this period was his ‘ Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Ancient Egyptian 
Language’ (1876, 2nd edit. 1890). With 
the exception of Dr. Birch’s linguistic notes 
ja the second edition of Bunsen's ‘ Egypt’s 
place in Universal Historjf ’ (1807, vol. v.), 
this was the first ancient Egyptian grammar 
published in English. In 1879 he delivered 
the Hibbert lectures, taking for hw subject 
‘The Religion of Ancient Egypt.’ The views 
therein expressed are now to some extent 
superseded, because Eenouf in many ways 
followed in the footsteps of Professor Max 
Muller [q. v. Suppl,], and in dealing with 
Egyptian religion was inclined to lay too 
much strese upon philological theories and 
not to pay suflicieut attention to the modem 
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BEYNOLDS, HEKR Y ROBERT (1825- 
189^, congregational divine, born at Ilomsey 
in Hampshire on 26- Feb. 1825, was the 
grandson of Henry Resell Reynolds [q.T.], 
and the elder son of John Reynolds (1782- 
1862), congregational minister, by his second 
wife, Sarah (d. 1868), daughter of Robert 
Fletcher of Chester and sister of Joseph 
Fletcher (1784-1843) [q. v.] Sir John Rus- 
seU Reynolds [q.v.] was his younger brother. 
Henry was educated chiefly by nis father, 
and in Smtember 1841 he entered Coward 
College, London (now incorporated in New 


In 1886 Renouf was appointed to succeed 
Samuel Birch [q. v. Sup^.] as keeper of the 
Egyptian and Assyrian antiquities in the 
British Museum. In this position he pre- 
sided over the publication of the ' Coffin of 
Amamu’ (1890), a work prepared by Birch, 
Bud of a facsimile of the well-known papyrus 
of Ani, which has since bean fully edited 
sad translated by his successor in the post 
of keeper, Dr. W allis Budge. At the end of 
1891 he retired, after having been specially 
permitted to exceed the ordinary civil service 
Bge-limit by four years. 

In 1887 Renouf succeeded Sir Charles 
Newton [q. v. Suppl.] as presideut of the 
Society of Biblical Aroheeology, to whose 
'Transactions’ and 'Proceedings’ he had 
made many contributions. In 1892, after 
his retirement from the British Museum, 
he commenced the publication in the 'Pro- 
ceedings ’ of an elatoate translation of and 
commentaiy upon the ' Book of the Dead/ 
a work left unfinished at the time of his 
death. In 1896 he was knighted. He died 
on 14 Oct. 1897. 

In 1867 Renouf married Ludovika, daugh- 
ter of Brentano la Roche of Frankfort. 

It is by bis egyptologicol work that Sk 
Peter Renouf is best known. His tempera^ 
ment was strongly controversial, not to say 
polemical, yet he tendered lasting service to 
egyptology, especially in the domain of the 
language of ancient Egypt, our knowledge ui 
which he greatly helped to place in the posi- 
tion of certainty that it has now attained. 

[Obituary notice by "W. H. Rylands in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archteology, 
xix. (1897), pp. 271 ff.i Men of the Time,] 
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University m the same year, obtaining the 
university mathematical scholarship in 1844 
and graduating B.A. in lb48. In the same 
year he was made a feUow of Univerbity 
College, Loudon. 

In April 1846 he became pastor of the 
congregational church at Halstead in E«sex, 
receiving permission to curtail his course at 
Coward College at the urgent request of the 
congregation, He was ordained on 16 July 
1840. Among his congregation was the 
future missionary, Matthew Atmore Sherring 
fq. V,], whose father wne one of Reynolds’s 
deacons. In 1849 Reynolds accepted a caR 
to be minister of the East Parade chapel 
at Leeds, entering on his new duties on 
28 March. The ten succeeding years were 
probably the most strenuous in nis life. He 
took a keen interest in theological contro- 
versies of the day, and made an especial 
study of the writings of Aug^iste Oomle, 
on whom he published a criticism in the 
'British Quarterly Review ’ in April 1864. 
In 1866 his health gave way, and the labours 
of the next five years were diversified by 
visits to Egypt, Italy, and the south of France, 
and broken by frequent illness. During this 
period he and his brother, John Bussell 
Reynolds, wrote a novel desling with the 
inteUectual and religious questions of the 
time, which was published anonymously in 
1660 with, the title * Yes ond No.’ 1 

In June 1860 Reynolds accepted the post 
of president of Cheshunt College, whither ha 
removed in August. Besides fulfilling the 
duties of principal of the college and pastor 
of the college chapel and viRagechurchesj he 
was piofeesoi of dogmatic theology, ecclesias- 


tical history, and New Testament exegesis. 
In addition to these he undertook serious 
Rterory labours. From 1666 to 1874 he was 
co-editor with Henry Alien (^q. v. Suppl.] of 
the 'British Quarterly Review,’ and from 
1877 to 1882 he edited the 'Evangelical 
Magasine.’ In 1870 and 1871 he editwl two 
series of essays on church, problems by 
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various ■writers, entitled 'Eoclesia' (Lon- 
don, 8vo), and in 1874 he published lectures 
on ‘ Jolin the Baptist ’ in the new series of 
‘ Congregational Union Lectures.’ They 
reached a third edition in 1888. lie ■wrote 
frequently for the ‘ Expositor,’ and contri- 
buted to the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
graphy.’ 

In 1869 Reynolds received the honorary 
degree of D.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in the years immediately following he 
was engaged on the project of enlarging the 
Cheshunt College buildings, in celebration 
of the centenary of the institution. This 
■work was completed in 1872. In 1888 
appeared his most notable work, the ‘ Intro- 
duction ’ and ‘ Exposition’ on the Gospel of 
St. John, contributed to the ‘ Pulpit Com- 
mentary.’ In November 1894 failing health 
compelled him to resign the prosicleney of 
Cheshunt College, and in May 1896 he 
withdrew to Broxbourne in llartfordshire. 
lie diod at Broxbourne on 10 Sept. 1806, 
and was buried in Cheshunt cemetery on 
16 Sept. On 17 Dec. 1846, at Walworth 
chapel, he married Louisa Caroline {<1. 
11 Cot. 1896), only surviving daughter of 
Silas Palmer of Newbury, Berkshire. They 
had no children. 

Cn 21 Sept. 1882 Ecvnolds’s portrait, 
painted by Mr. Sydney Hodges, was pre- 
sented to Cheshunt Oollege by the past and 
present students. A replica was xu'esontod 
to Mrs. Pioynolds. 

Besides the works already mentioned, 
Reynolds was the author ofi 1. ‘The Be- 
ginnings of the Divino Life! a Oourao of 
SevenSermons, ’London, 1869, 8vo. 2. ‘Notes 
on tho Christian Life : a Selection of Ser- 
mons,’ London, 1806, Svo. 3. ‘ Tho Philo- 
sophy of Prayer and Principles of Glirislian 
Service ; with other Papers,’ London, 1881, 
Svo. 4. ‘Buddhism; a Comparison and a 
Contrast between Buddhism and Christia- 
nity (‘ Present Day Tracts,’ 2nd sev. No. 46), 
London, 1880, Svo. 6. ‘Athanasius; his 
Life and Lifowork’ (Church History Series, 
No. 6), Loudon, 1889, Svo. 6. ‘Light 
and Peace; Sermons and Addresses’ 
(<Preacher8of tho Age’), London, 1892, Svo. 

7. ‘Lamps of the Temple, and other Ad- 
dresses to Young Men,’ London. 1896, Svo. 

8. ‘ Who say yo that I am P ’ (‘ Pre.sont Day 
Tracts,’ No. 80), London, 1890, Svo. He 
edited the ‘ Oongriwational Register for the 
West Riding of Yorkshii’e’ (London, 8vo) 
from 1866 to 1867, and undertook in 1884, 
in conjunction with Cwen Charles White- 
liouse, the prophecies of Hosea and Amos in 
‘ An Cld Testament Commentary for Eng^ 
lish Readers.’ 
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REYNCLDS, SAMUEL 
(1881-1897), divine and journalist ■wsstt 
oldest son of Samuel Refolds, F B 
surgeon in practice in High Street' Stl* 
NewingtonAy Elizabeth, younger dauS 
of Harvey Walklett Mortimer, a aunsS 
in the efty of London and ifteS 1 
member of the London Stock Exchanae 
Ills patpal grandfather was theEev. JoL 
Reynolds, a Wesleyan minister and a net 
sonal friend of J ohn Wesley. He was 
in 1831, and was entered at Blundell’s sohonl 
Tiverton, on 6 Pe^ 18J7, but left it mtio 
following .Tune. Cn (he foundation of S‘ 
Peter’s College, Radley, in 1847, he became 
(.Inly) its first pupil, and afterwards (1897) 
wrote his reminiscences of the school. From 
Radley he was elected in I860 to a scholat- 
shipat Exeter Oollege, 0.vford, placedintlie 
first class in classics at moderations at 
Miohnelmaa 1862, and in the first class in 
ItVei-ts /lutmntoreg at Easter 1864. He ob- 
tained the Newdigato prize poem for English 
verse in 186.S, the theme being ‘ The Rums of 
Egyptian Tliebes.’ On 2 Prt, 1866 he iraa 
elected probationer fellow of Brasenoss, and 
actual follow on 2 Feb. 1860. He afterwards 
hocame tutor and bursar of the college. In 
1860 lie obtained tho chonceUor's prize foran 
English essay on ‘The Reciprocal Action of 
the Physical and Moral Condition of Coun- 
tries upon each other.’ He proceeded M. A, in 
1867. Intending to he called to the bar, he 
was admitted a student of Lincoln's Inn on 
23 Cot. 1868 (Zina, Inn Admission Be^stsr, 
ii, 288), and for some timo read in the 
chambors of equity counsel; but in conse- 
quence of an accident which injured his 
oyesight ho abandoned the law and returned 
to residence in Brosenose. In 1860 he took 
doncon’s orders. He devoted himself to 
col logo work, and filled in succession the 
ollici-a of Latin lecturer, tutor, oud burear. 
In 1866 ho was ordained priest. During 
1 866, 1807, and 1868 he was classical ex- 
aminer in 1 ho uni versil y, He wrote in 1806 
a small troatiso on tho ‘Rise of the Modem 
European ^stom.’ This was intended to 
form part or a ‘ System of Modem History,’ 

E iihlished by an Edinburgh firm. la 1870 
0 edited, for the series kno'wn as the ‘Ca- 
tena Classicoi'um,’ the first twelve books of 
the ‘ Hiad ’ of Homer, with a preface and 
not os. 

Reynolds was presented in March 1871 to 
tho college living of East Ilam, at that time 
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» comparatively small district of about two 
thouswid souls. Soon afterwards be joined | 
the staSf of the ‘ Times,’ and to the columns 
of that newspaper he contributed some two 
thousand lending articles between August 
1873 " and December 1890 upon a great 
lariety of topics, literary, political, and 
{nancial. Some of these were reprinted in 
]898 after his death, in a volume en- 
titled ‘ Studies on many Subjects,' which 
also includes a selection of articles written 
tor the ‘‘Westminster Review’ between 
2861 and 1800. To these literary labours 
he added an edition with notes of Bacon's 
‘Essays’ (1890) and of the ‘Table-talk 
of John Selden* (189S). He resigned his 
living in December 1893, and removed to 
The Babies, Abingdon, ‘ to he near enough 
to the Bodleian for study, and not near 
enough to Oxford for society.’ Here he de- 
\oted himself to literary pursuits,- but as 
bis health failed he sought from time to 
time the milder climate of the south of 
France. He died at Biarritz on 7 Feb. 1897, 
was buried at that ylace two days later. 
He was a man of engaging social qualities, 
a good raconteur with a caustic wit. His 
litarary style was lucid and terse. 

He married, on 12 April 1871, Edith. 
Claudia, daughter of the Rev. Claudius 
Sandys, military chaplain at Bombay, and 

S anddaughtei- of Colonel Sandys of 
innaith, Cornwall. He left no issue. 

[Private information ; Hev. T. D. Baikov's 
Sicut Columhm | Fifty Years of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Badloy, 1897, pp. 3 d-‘ 16 ; Some Eecolloc- 
tions of Badloy in 1847 ; W. Crouch’s Memoirs 
rf the Bov. S. H. Beynolds, reprinlod ftom the 
Essex Eeview, vol. vi. No. 22, April 1 897 ; 
Fiefiices, &o , to Studies on many Subjects, 
1898.] I. S. B. 

BICHARDSCN, Sm BENJAMIN 
WARD (1828-1896), physician, only son of 
Benjamin Richardson and Mary ‘Ward his 
wife, was born at Somerby in Leicestershire 
on 31 Cot. 1828, and was educated by the 
Eev. W. Young Nutt at the Borrow Hill 
school in the same couuty. Being destined 
by the deathbed wish of his mother for the 
medical profession, his studies were always 
directed to that end, and he was early 
apprenticed to Henry Hudson, the surgeon 
at Somerby. He entered Anderson’s iJni- 
rersify (now Anderson’s College), Glasgow, 
in 1847, but a severe attack of famine fever, 
caught while he was a pupil at St. Andrews 
Lying-in Hospital, interrupted his studies, 
and led him to become an assistant, first to 
Thomas Browne of Saffron Walden in Esoex, 
and afterwards to Edward Dudley Hudson 
VOL. XXII. — sup. 


at Littlebury, Narhorough, near Leicester, 
who was the elder brother of his former 
master. 

In 1860 he was admitted a licentiate of 
the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, becoming faculty lecturer in 1877, 
and being enrolled a fellow on 3 June 1878. 
In 1654 he was admitted M.A. and M.D. of 
St. Andrews, where he afterwards became 
a member of the university court, assessor 
of the general council, and in 1877 an 
honorary LL.D. _He was a founder and for 
thirty-five times in succession the president 
of the St. Andrews Medical Graduates’ 
Association. He was admitted a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
don in 1856, and was elected a fellow in 
18G6, serving the office of materia medica 
lecturer in 1866. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1867, and delivered 
the Croonmn lecture in 1873 on ‘The Mus- 
cular Irritability after Systemic Death.’ 

In 1849 he left Mr. Hudson and joined 
Dr. Robert Willis of Barnes, well Imown 
as the editor of the wor^ of William 
Harvey, and librarian of the Royal CoBege 
of Surgeons of England ( 1828-46). Richard- 
son lived at Mortlake, and about this time 
became a member of ‘ Our Club,’ where he 
met Douglas Jerrold, Thackeray, Ilepworth 
Dixon, Mark Lemon, John Doran, and George 
Cruikshank, of whose will he became an. 
executor. 

Richardson moved to London in 1863-4, 
and took a house at 12 Hiude Street, whence 
he moved to 26 Manchester ^uore. In 
1854 he was anointed physician to the Blen- 
heim Street Dispensary, and in 1866 to the 
Royal Infirmary for Diseases of the Chest in 
the City Road, He was also physician to 
the Metropolitan Dispensary (1866), to the 
Maryleboue and to the Margaret Street Dis- 
pensaries (1866), and in 1892 he became 
physician to the London Temperance Hos- 
pital, For many years he was physician to 
the Newspaper Press Fund and to the Royal 
Literary Fund, of the committee of which 
ha was long an active member. In 1854 he 
became lecturer upon forensic medicine at 
the Grosvenor Place School of Medicine, 
where he was afterwards appointed the first 
lecturer on public hygiene, posts which he 
resigned in 1857 for the lectureship on phy- 
sioloOT. He remained dean of me school 
until 1865, when it was sold and, with all 
the other buildings in the old Tattersall's 
yard, demolished. Richardson was also a 
lecturer about thia time at the OoUege of 
Dentists, then occupying a part of the Poly- 
technic Institution in Regent Street. 

In 1864 Richardson was awarded the 
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FotUevgilliaii gold medal by the Medical 
Society of London for an essay on the 
‘Diseases of the Fcetus in Uloro in 1866 
he gained the Astley Cooper triennial prize 
of 300 guineas for his essay on ‘ The Coagu- 
lation of the Blood.’ In 1808 ho was elected 
president of tho Medical iSooiety of London, 
and on several occasions he was president of 
the health sect ion of the Social Science Assc- 
ciation, notably in 1876, when ho delivered 
a celebrated address at Brighton on ' Ilygeia,’ 
in which ho told of what a eily should be if 
sanitary science were advanced in a proper 
manner. In the same year he gave the 
Contor lectures at the Society of Arts, taking 
‘Alcohol’ as the aubject. He was elected 
an honorary meiuber of tho Philosophical 
Society of America in 18(18, and of the 
Imperial Leopold Carolina Academy of 
Sciences in 1867. lie became a fellow of 
th^ Society of Antiquaries in 1877. In 
June 1803 he was ktitghted in rucagitilian 
of his eminent services to humanitarian 
causes. 

lie died at 26 ManchesI cr Square on 2 1 Nov. 
1606, and his body was creniiilcd at Brook- 
wood, Surrey. lie married, on 21 Feb. 1867, 
^ary.T. Smith of Morllake, by whom ho loft 
two surviving sons and one daughter. 

ilichardson was a sanitary reformer, who 
busied himself with many of the smaller 
details of domestic sanitation which tend 
in tho aggregate to prolong the average life 
in each generation. lie spent many years 
in attempts to rollevo pain among mon hy 
di.scovoi'iiig and adapting substances capable 
of producing general or local antesthesin, 
and among animals hy more humane 
methods oi slaughter. He brought into 
rise no less than fourlcon anrost holies, of 
which methylene bichloride is the host 
known, and ho invented tho first douhlo- 
valved mouthpiece for use in tho adminis- 
tration of chloroform. Tie also produced 
local insensibility by freezing the part with I 
an ether spray, and'ho gave animals outha- | 
nasia by moons of a lethal ebambor. Ho 
was an ardent and determined champion of 
total abstinence, for bo held that alcohol 
was so powerful a drug that it should only 
he used by skilled bonds in tho greatest 
emergencies. He was, too, one of the 
earliest advocates of bicycling. In 1863 ho 
made known the peculiar properties of amyl 
nitrite, a drug which was largely used in i 
the treatment of_brcast-pang,_and’he intro- 
tluced tho bromides of quinine, iron, and 
strychnia, ozonised ether, styptic and iodised 
colloid, peroxide of hvdrogen, and ethylotc 
of soda, Buhstonoea wliioh weie soon largely 
used by the medical profession. j 


Bichardson was one of i 

writers of his generation. He wtotril®' 
graphics, plays, poems, and songs, 
tion to his more strictly seieiit . 
He wrote the ‘ Asolepiad 
researches in the seienee, art, and 1 

GazoUe ’ ' Medical Timemd 

[Vita Mcdiea, chaptoia of medical life mI 
work by Sir B. \V. EicliarcUon, London, 189: 
Tho author was ongaged upon the last paas of 
tins book nt tho time of his death. 
obituary not ICO in the Lancet, 1806, ii. 1676 ■ 
Yearbook of the Eoyal Sec. 1001, pp. I87.8] ’ 

D’A. P 

EIGBY, ELIZABETH, afterwardsLAHY 
EasTLAKu (1800-1898), author. [See 
Eastlakd.] '■ 


MVEES, 

FOX PITT- 
ihropologist. 

ROBERTS, Sin WILLIAM 0830- 
1809), physician, born at Bodedern, Angle- 
sea, on 18 March 1830, was tho eighth and 
youngest son of David Roberts, surgeon, of 
Alynydd-y-gof, and Sarah, his wife, daughter 
of Thomas Fonikos of Machynlleth, Mont- 
gomoryehiro. He was educated ot Mill Hill 
school, and oiitcred University College, Lon- 
don, ns a medical student in October 1819, 
Here ho woe early attracted to the study of 
physiology and graduated B.A. at theunivoN 
sily of London in 1861, with the highest 
honours in chemistry and animal physiology. 
The same success attended him throughout 
his university career, and he graduated M.B. 
in 1868, ador securing three gold medals, a 
scholarship, and an exhibition. In the same 
year he was admitted a licentiate of the 
Society of Apothecaries and a memher of 
tho Royal College of Surgeons of England, 
and in 1864. he graduated M,D, at the Lon- 
don University. He also pursued Ms medical 
studies in Paris and Berlin. 

In 1854:RoberlswaBolectodh(raBe-8nT^n 
at the Mauchostor Royal Infirmary, and on 
26 July 1866 was appointed full physician, at 
tho unusually early age of twenty-five; at 
the same time he became lecturer on anatomy 
and phyeiology in tbe Royal [Pine Street] 
School of Medicine at Manchester. In 1869 
he was appointed lecturer on pathology, and 
in 1865 lecturer on the principles and practice 


AUGUSTUS HENRY LANE 
(1827-1900), general and an- 
[Soe Pm-RiTiiBs.] 
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[ of medicine at the Owens College, with which 
I Hoyal School of Medicine had become 
1 united, and he became afterwards the brat 
' nmfessor of medicine at the Victoria Univer- 


Htr. lointly with Dr, Morgan, holding the 
officetrom 1878 to 1876. In 1864 Boberts 
tras so deeply interested in testing the value 
of the clinical thermometer, then newly re- 
introduced by ■Wunderlich (1816-1877), in 
cases of fever, that he nearly died of typhus 
contracted in the wards of the Eoyal In- 
itmaty at Manchester. 

At the Eoyal College of Physicians 
Roberts was admitted a member in 1860 
and a fellow in 1866. He delhered the 
Gttlstonian lectures in 1866 on the use of 
colrents in the treatment of urinary calculi 
and gout, and in 1880 he gave theLumleian 
lectures on the digestive ferments, and on 
attificinUy digested foods. He was a council- 
lor in 1882-3-4, and censor in 1889-90. In 
1892 he delivered the Grooiiian lectures on 
the chemistry and therapeutics of uric acid, 
gravel, and gout, and he was the Hor- 
veian orator in 1897. He was elected a 


fellow of University College, London, in 
1864, and on 7 June 1877 he became a fellow 
of the Eoyal Society, serving as a member 
of the council in 1890-1. He received the 


Cmerm prize in 1870 for his contributions 
to practical therapeutics, more especially in 
relation to the dietetic treatment of disease, 
and at the meeting of the British Medical 


estate. He died in London on 16 April 1899, 
and is hurled atLlanymawddwy, Merioneth- 
shire, a village near hii house at Bryn, 

He merried, in 1869, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Eichard Johnson, sometime president 
of the_ Manchester chamber of commerce. 
She died in 1874, leaving one son and a 
daughter, both of whom predeceased their 
father. 

Eoberts was an able phy-sician, whose 
work covered a wide field, dealing with his- 
tology, physiology, and practical medicine. 
He was one of the first physicians in this 
country to show that a sound knowledge of 
physiology might be turned to excellent ac- 
count in the treatment of disease, for it is to 
his especial honour that he introduced the 
practice of feeding invalids with foods di- 
gested outside the body— a method which has 
proved of the utmost service and has savecL 
very many lives. 

He published: 1. ‘An Essay on Wasting 
Palsy (Cmveilhier's atrophy),’ London, 1868, 
8vo: the first systematic treatise on this 
disease in the English language. 2. 'On 
PecuEar Appearances exhibited by Blood- 
corpuscles under the Iufi.nence of Solutions 
of Magenta and Tannin,’ London, 1868, 8vo. 
This short paper, contributed to the Eoyal 
Society, made the name of Boberts familiar 
to many generations of medical students, for 
it describes the appearances known as ' Eo- 
berts's macnlis.’ 3 . ‘ A Practical Treatise on 


Association at Cardiff in 1886 he delivered 
on address on feeding the sick. 'Vi’hen the 
association met in London in 1896 he was 
president of the section of pharmacology and 
therapeutics, 

Boberts resigned the post of physician to 
the Eoyal Infirmary, Manchester, on 26 Feb. 
1888, and in 1886 was knighted, lie moved 
hom Manchester to London in 1889, and in 
1892 he was appointod a fellow of the uni- 
versity of London. Here he soon became an 
active member of the committee which 
manages the Brown Institution, and was 
dected chairman of the committee on the 
death of Sir Eichard Quain [q. v. Suppl.] in 
1897, From 1896 until his death he repre- 
sented the London University on the Gene- 
ral Medical Council, and in 1898 he was 
nominated a member of the statutory com- 
mission appointed to provide adequate uni- 
versity teaching in London. In 1893 he 
served as the medical member of the opium 
commission, and in this capacity visited 
India. 

During; the lost twenty years of his life 
Boberts invariably spent some portion of each 
year at Bryn, his country residence, where he 
took the greatest interest in developing his 


Urinary and Benal Diseases, including Uri- 
nary Deposits,’ London, 1866, 8voj 4th edit, 
tedited W Dr. Robert Magaiie)^ 1886, 12mo, 
4. ‘On feponto neons Generation and the- 
Doctrine of Contagium "Vivum, being the 
Address in Medicine delivei’ed at the Annual 
Meeting of the British Medical Association,. 
London, 1877, 8vo. Eoberts here records a 
number of carefully devised experiments 
dealing with the sterilisation of liquids, and 
arrived at the important conolusion that 'the 
organisms which appear as if spontaneously 
in decomposing fluids owe their origin to 
parent germs derived from the surrounding 
media,’ 6. 'On the Digestive Ferments, 
and the Preparation and Use of Artificially 
Digested Food; being the Lumleian Lec- 
tures for the Year 1880,’ 2nd edit. London, 
1681, Bvo. 6. ' Lectures on Dietetics and 
Dyspepsia,’ London, 1886, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1886. 7. ‘Collected Oonlributione on Di- 
gestion and Diet,’ Loudon, 1801, 

[The Life and Works of Sir William Eoberts 
by the late D, J. Leech, MJ)., -with an appendix 
containing a list of the published writings 
compiled and lAroiiologically arranged by 0. J. 
Oullingworth, M.D.; Uie Medical Chronicle for 
Lone ISSe, rol. xi. n.s.; British Medical Journal, 
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1890, i. 1063; poTSonal knowlodgo; Boyal 
ciety Yearboolt, 1901, pp. 20'2-S ; private in- 
formation.] B’A. P. 

BOBINSON, SieIIERCULBS G EORGE 
ROBERT, firatRAEOnRosMCAD (1 824-] 897), 
colonial governor, was tlie socoiid son of Ad- 
miral Hercules Robinson fq. v.] of Rosmond, 
Westmeath, Ireland, and Frances Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Henry Widman Wood of 
Rosmead. His brother. Sir William Oleaver 
Francis Robinson [q. v. Suppl.], was also a 
Bucoessful colonial governor. ] I is undo. Sir 
Bryan Robinson [q. v.], wna a judge in New- 
foundland. Lord Rosmead was horn on 
10 Dec, 1824 and was educated at Sandhurst, 
lie joined tho army as second lieutenant in 
the ’87th regiment (Royal Irish fusiliers) on 
27 Jan. 1843, became first lieutonant on 6 Sept. 
1 844, but retired in 1846, and acco]it od an ap- 
pointment under the commissioners of public 
worlcs for Indanil, and later under tho pioor 
law board. lie did special servico during tho 
Irish famine of 1848. In 18/32 ho was ap- 
pointed chief commissioner to inquire into the 
fairs andmarlco/s oflrohind. 

On 3 Ufarch 18/34 llolrinsou was appointod 
to one of those posts which for many yearn 
formed the nurseries of colonial governors, 
viz. that of president of Montserrat in tho 
West Indies : lie ns.sumed oilico on 12 April 
1864. This island he left in March 1866, 
and on 28 March arrived in the nuiohliouring 
island of St. Ohristopher, to which ho was 
promoted as lioutonant-govornor. TJio chief 
question in St. Christopher at this time was 
that of immigration from India, and it full 
to Robinson to arrange for tlio inlroductiou 
of a number of coolios. His brother, AVilliam 
Francis, began his colonial oinwrnndor him 
hero as superintendent of immigrants. In 
1 869 Hercules was iiromot ed to be governor of 
Hong Kong, where ho arrived on 9 Sept. 1869, 
so that lie lield tlipgovernmontduringthowar 
with China in 1860-1. Ho negotiated with 
tho government of China for tho cession of 
Kowloon, and carried nut tliu arrangements 
for its annexation, llo had also much to 
do in settling tho finances and civil list of 
the colony. In 1803 ho was a memhor of a 
oommission to inquire into tho llnaucinl posi- 
tion of tho Straits Settlement s. In 1 866, on 
the expirat ion of tho ordinary terra 0 f g ovom- 
ment, ho wenttoCoylon, arriving on 30 March 
1806 at Galle, and assuming tho governmont 
at Colombo the following day. 1 lore he was 
brought into immediate contort with the 
question of developing a fionrishing crown 
colony. Railway extension and telegraph 
construction were among the chiof problems 
of the hour, and in such a colony llie judg- 
ment of the governor is a leading factor in 


the final determination of roIuTIJir 
district s to be served. Robinson tL ^ 
the public works department of thIW 
on the lines which have made it petLm tha 

In h ebruary 1872 Robinson was garetted 
tho government of New South miej • thi, 
promotion to one of the great colonies even 
at that time showed that he had in 
opinion of tho crown, succeeded uiusuall 
well jn his previous appointments. His rl 
cord m New South Wales was of course in- 
tovwoven with the acts of his ministries, th. 
chief of which were led by Sir Henry Pafe 
[q. v. Suppl.] and Sir John Robertson [q v' 
but Rusduu considers that bis personal Brni 
ness did much towards teaching local poll- 
ticinns that tho state cams before party 
intoresl. IIo arrived at Sydney on Sta 
1872, and on 13 Aug, first met the local 
parliament in proroguing it at the end 
of ils ordinary seesion. The question of 
border duties as between New South Wales 
and Victoria and South Australia was on» 
of tlio chief matters which occupied at- 
tention in tliis and the ensuing year. In 
tho miihlle of 1874 tho case of the bush- 
ranger Gardinor stirred a good deal of feel- 
ing, and tho advice of ministers to the 
governor produced a vote of censure in the 
now parliament. Otherwise the politics of 
tho period wore not eventful. In September 
1874, however, Robinson completed a work 
of national importance by negotiating the 
cession of tlio F^i Islands, and he stayed at 
iSuvn administering the now government till 
the arrival of Sir Arthur Gordon (now Lord 
Stonmoro), tho first governor. 

On 10 March 1 879 Robinson left New 
South Woles, and on 27 March assumed the 
govornorsliip of Now Zealand, to which he 
had boon proviously gazetted. Here hs 
found Sir George Grey’s government in 
power, and a period of commercial depres- 
sion weighing on the colony [see Gubi, Sir 
GieouQB, Suppl.]; some smalt troubles with 
the iiotivee were also pending. Gisborne 
doscribcB Robinson’s rdgime in this colony 
as that of a man prudent in counsel and 
oiiergotiO in action, who was still busy 
gatliering materials for bis own judgment 
when bis administration was cut short by 
his transfer, in August 1880, to be governor 
of tbo Cape Colony and high commissioner 
of South Africa. The duol office demands 
peculiar ability ; for tho holder has his mini- 
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] g^cre to conEideT in the colony itself, -while 
lus position of high commissioner throrrs 
moil personal responsihility for 

Jtion outside the Cape Colony. 

fiohinson went to the Cape at one of the 
jBOSt critical periods of its history. On 16 Dec. 
ISSO the malcontent Boers in the Transvaal 
laid declared their independence. He arrived 
ioCape Town on 23 Jan. 1881. InFebruary 
lie was celled upon to negotiate terms of 
peace in circumstances which -were a source 
cf deep indignation throughout the greater 
pert of the British Empire. When peace 
ffas concluded he had to face an extremely 
difficult situation. British and Boers were 
entirely out of sympathy. The antagonism 
p-as not only between the British colonies 
and the free repuhlios, but hetweeu British 
end Dutch throughout South Africa wher- 
ever they came into contact. The native 
races also were restkss and discontented. 
So far as his personal influence could affect 
gnch a situation, he handled the problem 
irith rote tact and sagacity. He warded 
off in great measure the bitter hostility 
which the British in A-fl'ica at that time 
nourished tovrards the home government j 
ia showed an active sense of the necessity 
of maintaining British influence ; and 
throughout he fostered the idea that a cor- 
did union between British and Butch was 
the real foundation of peace and progress in 
South .Mrica. 

It was not very long after the convention 
of 1881 that further difBculties with the 
Boers became inevitable owing to their 
action in the native territories immediately 
hayond their borders. In October 1881 the 
Bechuana chief Montsioa felt apprehensive 
and begged British protection, which was 
not conceded. Native disputes gave excuse 
forBoerinterference. The Transvaal govern- 
ment professed to he unable to restrain its 
subjects B'om o-rerrunning the Bechuana 
} country. By the end of 1883 llohinson was 
! satisfied that things could not drift on inde- 
• finitely (Maoieitzie, Austral i. 167). 

I But general negotiations with the Soutdi 
African Eepuhlic caused delay, and the 
Transvaal deputation to England in Novem- 
ber 1883 brought Bobinson also to this 
country to assist in settling the revised 
convention of 1884. On returning to the 
Cape in March 1884 he made great efforts to 
omvaat an understanding with the govern- 
ment of the South African Bepublic as to 
their responsibility for checking Boer raiders, 
and in November obtsuned the despatch of 
Sir Charles Warren’s expedition, with a view 
to a definite settlement. The result was the 
annexation of Bechuanalend to the British 


dominions on 30 Sept. 1883, This settle- 
ment was to some extent marred by a dispute 
with Sir Charles Warren, as special commis- 
sioner, respecting the general control of the 
high commissioner, mr Charles "VV orren, on 
his return home, urged the separation of the 
functions of high commissioner from tho.«e of 
governor of the Cape; suggestions were made 
as to the divergence of interest between the 
colony and the home government, and a con- 
troversy began which lasted for three yeais. 
The matter was strenuously taken up by 
Mr, John Mackenzie, who had been a com- 
missioner in Bechuanaland. But there were 
strong arguments on the other side. Bohin- 
son was supported by the Cape parliament, 
and eventually the existing arrangement was 
maintained (Pari. Pa^er C. 6488 of 1888; 
W1LI.TA31S, Pritish Zion in Bechvanaland, 
sect. ix. p. 47). 

In October 1886 Bobinson was commis- 
sioned by the imperialgovemmentto proceed 
to Mauritius to investigate the chargea which 
had been brought against Sir John Pope- 
Ilennessy fq. v.J, the governor of that colon; ; 
he decided against toe governor, whom lie 
suspended from the exercise of his functions. 
He left Mauritius on 18 Dec. and returned 
to Cape Town on 1 Jan. 1887. 

Altoough the ordinary term of agovernors 
administration had now run out, the valup 
of Bobinson’s work -was such that bis term of 
administration was extended. He was no-w 
called upon to take a fresh step towards 
consolidating toe British power in South 
Africa. It became kno-wn during 1887 that 
the Boers were contemplating an extension 
to the north, and earlv in 1888, by the 
energy and insistence oi^ Mr. Cecil Bhodes, 
a treaty was made with Lohengula which 
securedfor Great Britain the key of the great 
area to the northward. Bobinson has been 
accused of being lukewarm in this matter ; 
he certainly moved more slowly than Mr. 
Bhodes, but he cannot he denied credit for 
his shore in the policy. This treaty was fol- 
lowed on SO Cct. 1888 by the Budd con- 
cession ; but before the Chartered Compan-y 
had its birth Bobinson had ceased to he Wk 
commissioner. On 1 May 1889 he left toe 
Cape, having been largely instrumental in 
establishing peace, in promoting good feel- 
ing, in improving intemiil communication, 
in opening np new territories to British 
enteiprise, in securing to the Cepe Colony a 
surer trade and immo-ving revenue, and in 
fostering a sense of common interest with 
toe Dutch republics, as shown by tbs customs 
union with toe Orange Bree State, which was 
consummated in 1889. His farewell speech 
created some stir in official circles because 
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he declared that there was ‘ no xiennanont 
place in South Africa for direct imperial 
rule,’ but probably too much imi)ortanoe wa's 
at the time attached to tho dictum. 

On his return to England Eobin^on looked 
upon his work for tho empire as practically 
at an end, and settled down in London, 
devoting himself to the duties of various 
companies which claimed hie aorvicus as a 
director. lie was in particular a director 
of the London and Westminster IBank. In 
1891 he was created a baronet. For six 
years he enjoyed this comparative rest, and 
then in the spring of lh05 came a call 
which he did not feel himself justified in 
refusing. He was asked by Lord Rosebery’s 
government to return to Soutli Africa in his 
old position. The time was an anxious one. 
The Transvaal Boers had recently had con- 
siderable diplomatic successes in their deal- 
ings with the British government ; and they 
were inclined to be very high-handed. At 
the same time there was a deep feeling of 
resentment among the British who had made 
their home in Johannesburg, and were there 
subjected to vexatious and oppressive re- 
strictions. 

Robinson had no wish to return to South 
Africo, but the summons was a great ooinxili- 
meiit, and tho call of duty was ono which he 
felt bound to obey. At considerable personal 
sacrifice he took up the appointment on 30 May 
1890. The choice of the government was 
fiercely assailed in the House of Commons 
{Kamard, 1890, xxxii. 420), among others 
by Mr, Chamberlain, who within a few 
weeks, by the turn of fortune’s wheel, be- 
came himself the colonial secretary to whom 
Robinson was responsible. 

negotiations for substantial concessions 
from the executive of the South African 
republic were still in progress when, on 
29 Dec, 1890, Dr. Jameson made his raid on 
the frontier of the republic, and Robinson 
was face to face with ono of the worst situa- 
tions that the history of the empire has 
seen. It is almost supurlluous to say that 
Robinson had no sort of part in this ill- 
advised attempt. He had been ko])t in 
ignorance of the project because those who 
conceived it knew his character. Directly 
he heard of the attempt he endeavoured to 
stop it by telegraph, but was too late. 

Un2 Jan, 1806itobinson]}roceeded to Dro- 
toria to negotiate for the release of the raiders. 
In this ho succeeded, returning to Capo Town 
on 14 Jan,; but he could not expect to do 
much more. Tho troubles which were at the 
root of the raid wore left to breed tho war of 
1809 ; but for this Robinson cannot fairly be 
held responsible. His personal inlluoiLce at 


May 1896 he came on leave 'to England Le 

was made a boron in the peerage of ^ 
laud, by the style of Baron losmeadYf 
Rosmead in Ireland, and of Tafelbew m 
South Africa. Immediately afterward 1 ,! 
returned to tho Cape, whem he 
with the work of conciliating all partis- 
among tho Dutch and British Bit 
failure of his health oompeUed him to ask to 
be relieved of his government. On “>1 Am,) 
1897 he left the Cape for EnglaniT 
never really recovered his health, and died 
s Gardens, London, on 23 Oct 
1807. He was buried at Brompton 
teij on 1 Nov. 

Robinson may he regarded as one of tie 
greatest ol the colonial governors whom 
Britain has sent out during the nineteenth 
century; and his name will always be pa> 
ticiilarly counooted with the most vigoroiu 
period of tho growlhof South African empire. 
Ho was prudent, cautious, and businesslike- 
gonial, kindly, and free from pomposity; 
above the middle height, of a d iEBifii.d 
presence. An excellent appreciation of him 
IS that of Sir Henry rarke-s, the Australian 
stalesmau (,l^Uj Tears, ^ 0 ., 1. 296). He 
was knighted in 1859, became K.C.1I.G. in 
1869, G.O.M.Gl, in 1876, and a privy coun- 
cillor in 1882. 

Lord Rosmead, besides being a good man 
of business and a good speaker, was a sports- 
man, and a great lover of horses and of horse- 
racing (Lanu, History of New South Walts, 
i. 422 ). Tho best portrait (by Folingsliyj 
of Lord Ro.smead hangs in the hall of Go- 
vernment House, Sydney. Others passed to 
tho possession of his son, Lord Rosmead, at 
Ascot, and of his daughter, the Hon, kirs 
Durant, who also possesses a bust by 
Simouotti. 

Robinson married, on 24 April 1846, Nea 
ArtUur Ada Rose D' Amour, sixth daughter 
of Arthur Annosley Rath, viscount Valentis, 
and left a son, Hercules Arthur Temple, vho 
succeeded him, and three daughters, ell 
married. 


[MuuneIl’eDict,ofAustialiisianBiogr.;iriiaes, 

20 Oot. 1807, 2 Nov. 1897; Col. Offloe List. 
1807 ; Colonial Blue Book Reports, &c. ; Official 
Hist, of New ,South "Wales ; Parkes's Efty 
Years in the making of Australian History,!. 
206, 331, li. 106; Rusden’s Hist, of Australia, 
Hi, 601 so.; Gisborne’s Rulers pnd Statesmen of 
Now Zealand j Capo Argus, 29 Oct. 1867 ; Cape 
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limes (weekly ed.), 3 Nov. 1897; Wilniot’s 
Hist, of our own Times in South Africa, li. 
196 sq. ; Mackenzie’s Austral Africa, 1887, pas- 
sim : worsfold's South iLfrica, p issim ; FrouJe’s 
Ociana, p. 68 ; Life and Times of Sir J. C. 
llolteno, 1600 ! Fitzpatrick’s Transvaal from 
) Within, 1890; G. K. C[okayno]’s Complete 
Peerage, viii. 248, 630.J 0. A. H. 

i bOBINSON.SibWILLIAMCLEAVER 
I FRANCIS (1834-1807), colonial governor, 

J bom on 14 Jan. 1834, tvas the fifth son of 
Admiral Eercules Robinson [q. v.] He 
entered the colonial service in 1833 as pri- 
I vate secretary to his elder brother (Sir) 

1 Hercules Q-eorge Robert Robinson, after- 
I ffsrds first Boron Rosmead [q. v, Siippl.], 

I who 'was then lieutenant-governor of St. 
Kitts. In 1859, when his brother became 

I governor of Hongkong, he accompanied 
Um thither in the same capacity. He was 
president of Aioutserrat in 186:1, and from 
, January to October 1866 he administered 
j the government of Dominica. Prom 23 Hay 
1880 to 1870 he was governor of the Palk- 
hmd Islands, and from 6 July 1370 to No- 
vember 1873 governor of Prince Edward 
Island. During his administration the ques- 
tion of politicnl union with the Dominion of 
Canada was debated, and his patience and 
judioious counsels assisted to bring about 
the union in J uly 1873. On 14 Kov. 1874 he 
was appointed governor of Western Austra- 
lia. lie assumed the administration on 
11 Jau. 1876, relinquishing it on 0 Sept. 
1877, after his appointment as governor of 
the Straits Settlements. In 1878 he pro- 
ceeded to Bangkok on a speoiol visit to 
invest the king of Siam with the G.G.M.G., 
on -which occasion he was invested with 
the grand cross of the order of the Crown 
of Siam, which he received permission to 
wear. On 10 April 1880 he again ossumod 
the office of governor of Western Aus- 
tralia. During his second governorship of 
the colony he was sucoeasful in wiping out a 
dabt of 80,000/., and leaving a balance of 
32,000/. in the treasury. lie remained until 
17 Peh. 1883, when he became governor 
of South Australia. In 1889 he left Ade- 
Imde to assume the acting governorship of 
"Victoria, during the absence on leave of Sir 
Henry Brougbom Looh (afterwards Baron 
Loch) [q. V. Suppl.] His administration 
extended from 9 Alarch to 18 Oct. 1889, 
and was marked with great success. After 
a second brief tenure of office from 16 to 
38 Nov., he proceeded to England. His 
administration -was so acceptable in Victoria 
that, at the conclusion of Sir Henry Loch’s 
governorship, the premier and the lender of 
opposition were about to send a joint request 


to the colonial office that PLobiuson might 
be nominated his successor when they learnt 
that Lord Hopetoun had been appointed. 
He was nominated for the third time gover- 
nor of Western Australia, that he might by 
his administrative experience and previous 
knowledge of the colony facilitate the in- 
auguration of responsible government in the 
last Australian crown colony. While in 
Loudon he rendered considerable assistance 
both to the colonial office and to the Western 
Australia delegation in aiding the passage 
of the constitution bill through parliament. 
He left England for Perth in September 1800. 
He retired from active service in 1895. 

Robinson was created O.^I.Gr. in 1873, 
K.C.M.G. in 1877, and Ct.C,M.G, on 24 May 
1887. He was a musical composer of some 
note, and wrote among other compositions a 
number of well-known songs, including ‘ I 
love thee so,' ' Impeifectus,’ and ‘Thou art 
my Soul.’ Among hia mrt aongs were 
‘ Autumn Woods ’ (1833), ‘For Tkee^ (1S85), 
‘ From o’er the Sea ’ (1888), and ' The Rose 
in October’ (1888). IIb died at his resi- 
dence, 0 Cromwell Houses, South Kensing- 
ton, on 2 Majr 1897. On 7 April 1862 he 
married Olivia Edith Dean, daughter of 
Thomas Stewart Townsend, bishop of Heath. 
By her he had three sons and two daughters. 

[Burke’s Peerage, s.v. ‘EosniOiid’; ilennell’s 
Diet, of Australian Biugr, 1882 ; Parker's Sir 
William C. P. Bobinson, reprinted from the 
Centennial IdagaziDe, July 1898 ; National 
Observer, 7 Nor, 1891; Colonial Official Lists; 
Times, 3 May 1897 ; Eodder's Hist, of Soutli 
Anatralia, 1893, ii. 96-123.] £. I. C. 

RODWELL, JOHN MEDOWS (1808- 
1900), orientalist, eldest son of John Medows 
ItodweU and Marianna Kedingtou, was 
born at Bai'ham Hall, Suffolk, on 11 April 
1808. Educated at Bury St. Edmunds 
under Dr. Malkin, he was admitted on 
10 Nov. 1826 to GonvHle and Cains College, 
Cambridge, where he held a scholarship 
(1837-80), and was likewise stroke of the 
first colle^ boat ; as an undergraduate he 
was also a contemporary and inend of 
Darwin, and used to accompany him on 
botauisiug expeditious. He graduated B.A. 
1880, M. A. Ib33, and was ordained deacon at 
Norwich on6 June 1831, and priest at London 
on 17 June 1883. After curacies at Barham, 
where his uncle, William Kirby (1769-1860 ) 
[r. V.], was vicar, and at Woodford, Essex, 
he became rector of St. Peter's, SaSron 
Hill, London (1836-43), and lecturer at St. 
Andrew’s, Holboin, In 1843 Bishop Blom- 
field gave him the valuable rectory of St 
Ethefburga’s, Bishopsgate, which he held 
till his death i but after some thirty-fi.ve 
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years of active work he retired, with the 
bishop’s sanction, under a medical certificate, 
from residential duty. Some of the curatcs- 
in-ohorge after this time introduced a cere- 
monial ritual into the church which evoked 
the opposition of protestant agitators. 

Eodwoll appears to linvo commenced 
oriental studies when quite a young man, 
by reading Hebrew with ids uncle, the llev. 
R. Kcdington. In acquiring the elements 
of Arabic he was assisted by Galafugo. 

Ilis greatest literary achievement was his 
English version of the Koran, which ap- 
peared in 1861 (2nd edit. 1876), and is con- 
sidered by many scholars as the best oxisting 
translation, combining noourney with a faith- 
ful representation of the literary garb of Iho 
originnl. Ilia other works are translations 
of ‘Job’ (1864 j 2ud edit. 1808) and 
‘tsaiah’ (1881 ; 2nd edit. 1836). lie also 
issued translations of collected liturgies 
I'romEthiopic manuscripts (1864), and from 
the Coptic (1800), and briefly catalogued 
Lord Crawford’s Coptic and Ethiopic nianu- 
scriptsat Ilaigli JEiill. 'i’he_ value of his work 
was recognised by his elect ion to on honorary 
fellowship of his collage on 7 Oct. 1886. 
Jtodwoll’s extraordinary retentivoness of 
mental vigour maybe estimated from tholnct 
that he commenced the study of several fresh 
languages when post eighty years of age, 
and even in his Olst year (J une 1898) print ed 
a short pamphlet or open letter on the de- 
rivation and doctrinal signifloanoe of tho word 
‘mass,’ and somewhat later corresponded 
with tho present writer as to books for 
‘ the acquiroment of Sanskrit. 

lie died at bis house at St. Leonards-oii- 
Sea on 6 Juno 1900, and is buried in Ore 
cemetery, Hastings. 

Rodwellwas twice married: (l)iii 1884 to 
Elizabeth, daughter of tho Itov. William 
J’arker, llodwcli's predeoessor at St. Elhol- 
burga’s, and (2) about 1800, to Louisa Rohrs. 
Of sevorol childroii by his first wife, the Rev. 
W. M. Rodwell and another eon survived him. 

[Personal knowledge and priralo informa- 
tion ; liodwell's Works j J. Venn's IBiographicol 
History of donville and Oains Oollego, Cam- 
bridge, ii. 108.J 0. B. 

ROSMEAD, TJahon. [See Robtnson, 
Sib Hekovmjs OnoBon Rodhet, 1824- 
1897:] 

ROTHSCHILD, FERDINAND JAMES 
DB (1839-1898), known ns Baron Ferdinand 
Rothsebild, virtuoso, born at Paris in 1839, 
was second son of Baron Anselm do Rotli- 
scbild of Frankfort and Vienna, by his first 
cousin Charlotte, eldest daughter of Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild [q. v.] Both father and 


mother were grandohildrm~Jrfir~ r- 
schol Rothschild, the founder 
financial house. He was educated in 
but settling in England in 1860 

British subject and completely ident^B, IV® 

self with tlie country. Bnyma an 
about eight hundred acres at 
Buckinghamshire, he erected thereon tif 
mansion of Waddesdon Manor, after thp ^ 
of tho Chateau de Chnmbo^d in 
entered parliamentfor the Aylesbury divki™ 
and retained the seat as long as he livefl n - 

life aud io his duties as a country gaatW 
man, building up a model estate, 1)rMdint 
stock, and entertaining numerous distnf 
guisbed guests— among the latter Queen 
Victoria (U May 1890), the Shah of S 
tho Gorman Emperor Frederidc, and on 
sevoral occasions King Edward VH when 
prince of Wales. He was extremely Tnt“ 
rested m painting, especially that of the Low 

Oountrios and the work of Gainshotou^ 
and Reynolds, and ho formed a fine coUeV 
tion at Waddesdon. In a family of collec- 
tors he was pre-eminent for his ability. Thu 
attention which he paid to ths art of tho 
Roimissancp, ospooially bindings, Bn.n.nt - 
furniture, and goldsmith’s work, was repaid 
b^ a splendid oolloclion of rare objects of the 
highobt quality. Ilis oollootion of French 
books, nmnjr in superb bindings, was cata- 
logued partially in 1897 (London, 4to, pri- 
vato issue, with sixteen plates). His own 
favourite rooding was among the French 
memoir writers, and ho published some of 
his gleanings in a volume entitled ‘Peiaonal 
Oharacteristios from French History’ (Lon- 
don, 1890, seventeen portraits, no index). 
Of more interest is ‘ Three Weeks in South 
Africa’ (printed for private circttlation, 
1896), a brightly written diary of a trip on 
board the Dunottax Castle, December 1894- 
Febvuary 1896. In July 1897 he achiered 
a considerable triumph as a collector by the 
successful purchase of a Terhurg, a Gerard 
Douw, and Ouyp’s ‘ View on the Maas,’ from 
the Six Museum at Amsterdam— a collec- 
tion hitherto intact {Times, 26 July 1807). 
He was elected a trustee of the British 
Musoiim on 7 Feb. 1896, and until his 
death he took a keen interest in the work 
of the institution. He died suddenly of 
syncope at Waddesdon on 18 Deo. 1898, and 
by hie will left a superb oolleotion of jewels, 
plato, and other works of art to the British 
Museum, on the condition that they should 
be kept in a room apart from the other col- 
lections, to be known as the ‘ Waddesdon 
Bequest Room.’ This room was opened to 
the public on 9 April 1000 {Catakgw 
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■ffaddesio”’ Bequest). He also baqueathed 
to the jnuseuin library fifteen mauuBcriptSj 
mostly of the fifteenfli and aixteenth cea- 
tuiiesi richly illuminated and on vellum 
{Addit. MSS. 83310-24). By far the finest 
of these is a Latin breviary (Addit. JUS. 
35311), a beautiful example of early fif- 
teenth-century French wort. 

On 7 June 1865 Bothschild married his 
cousin Evelina, daughter of Baron Lionel 
Sathan Rothschild [q. v.] Upon her death, 
without issue, on 4 Dec. 1866, he erected and 
endoTved as a memorial to her the Evelina 
Hospital for Children in the Southwark 
Bridge Road. 

[Times, 19 Dec. 1898; DIustrated London 
Sews, 24 Dec. 1898 (Tvith portrait); Cat. of 
Waddesdon Bequest (with portrait), 1899; 
Burke’s Peerage, a.v. ‘ Rothschild ’ ; walford’s 
County Families ; Ann, Reg. 1898; Brit. Hus. 
Cat,] T. S. 

BUKDLB, ELIZABETH (1828-1896), 
sutW. [See Ohables, Mbs. Elizabbih.] 

EUSKIlir, JOHN (1819-1900), author, 
artist, and social reformer, was the only 
child of John James Ruskin (b. 1786), who 
was the son of a calico merchant in Edin- 
bnigh, and Margaret Oox (b. 1781), his wife, 
the daughter of a skipper in the herring 
flsWy. They were first cousins, and mar- 
ried m 1818. They lived at 64 Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, London, in 
which house (marked with a tablet by tlie 
Society of Arts, 1900) John Ruskin was 
born on 8 Feb. 1819. The oharaotor of his 
parents and tenor of his home life were the 
chief formative forces in Raskin’s educa- 
tion. As a hoy he was educated by his 
mother, and when he went into residence at 
Oxford she went also, taking lodgings in the 
High Street, where her husband always 
joined her from Saturday to Monday. 
Except during a portion of his short moiried 
life, Ruskin lived constantly with his po/- 
rsnts ; he rarely travelled abroad except in 
their company, and whenever they were 
^orated daily letters were exchanged. 
His father died in 1864; his mother in 1871. 
They are buried in the churchyard of Shir- 
ley, Rent, The inscriptions on the monu- 
ment (desired by Ruskin) state that John 
James Ruskin ‘ was on entirely honest mer- 
chant, and his memaiy is, to all who keep it, 
dear and helpful. IBs son, whom he loved 
to the uttermost and taught to speak truth, 
says this of him,’ ‘ Beside my father's body I 
have laid my mother’s. Nor was dearer 
earth ever returned to earth, nor purer life 
recorded in heaven.’ A further monu- 
ment to his mother was the restoration of a 


spring of water between Croydon and Epsom, 
and the endowment of a well. A tablet 
here erected hears the inscription ‘ In obedi- 
ence to the Giver of Life, of the hroolrs and 
fruits, that feed it, of the peace that ends 
it, may this well be kept sacred for the ser- 
vice of men, fiocks, and flowers, and be by 
kindnets called Margaret’s Well.’ 

‘I have seen my mother travel,’ says 
Raskin, ‘from sunrise to sunset on a sum- 
mer’s day without once leaning hack in the 
catiiaM.’ She maintained this unbending 
attitude in the education of her son. An 
evangelical puritan of the strictest sect, she 
held strong notions on the sinfulness even 
of toys, and in after years it is said that 
the pictures in her husband’s house were 
turned with their faces to the wall on Sun- 
day. With no playfellows, and no toys 
beyond a single box of bricks, the child’s 
faculties were concentrated from his earliest 
years on the observation of nature and inani- 
mate things. He used to spend hours, he 
says, in contemplating the colours of the 
nursery carpet. ^Vhen he was four the 
Buskins removed from Bloomsbury to 
Heme Hill (No. 28), The garden now took 
the place of the carpet. After morning 
lessons he was his own master. His mother 
would often he gardening beside him, but 
he had his own little afiairs to see to, ' the 
ants’ nest to watch or a sociable bird or two 
to make friends with.’ The gifts of expres- 
sion which were to enable him to show to 
others the loveliness he discerned owed 
their first cultivation to his mother's daily 
readings in the Bible — ‘the one essential 
part,’ he says, ‘ of all my education.’ They 
read alternate verses, she ‘watching every 
intonation, allowing not so much as a sylla- 
hlo to he missed or misplaced.’ She began 
with the first chapter of Genesis and went 
straight through to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse, and began again at Genesis the 
next day. Ruskin had also to learn the 
whole of ‘ the fine old Scottish para- 
phrases.’ To this daily discipline, con- 
tinued until he went up to Oxford, he attri- 
buted the cultivation of his ear and his sense 
of style. 

By his father the boy was initiated in 
secular literature (especially Scott’s novels 
and Pope’s ‘ Homer ’) and in art, J ohn J ames 
Ruskin had settled in London in 1807, and 
two years later entered into partnerehip as 
a wine-merchant under the titte of RusMn, 
Telford, & Bomecq — ‘Domeoq contributing 
the sherry, Telford the capital, and Ruskin 
the brains.’ He comhmed with much, 
shrewdness in business a genuine love of 
literature and a strong vein of romantic 
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sentiment. His taste was as o.\act in art as 
in eheiTies, ond he ‘ never allowed me to 
look for an instant’ (says his son) ‘ at a had 
picture.’ lie had been a puml in the land- 
scape class of Alexander Nasmyth [q. v.] 
at Edinburgh, was fond of sketching, and 
delighted in rending poetry aloud, in buy- 
ing drawings of architecture and landscape, 
and in entertaining artists ot dinner. In 
later years Turner, George liichmond, and 
Samuel Prout formed the constant dinner- 
party invited by Lho father to celebrate his 
son’s birthday. The atmosphere in wliieh 
young liuskin lived and moved was thus at 
once puritanical and artistic. 

An important part of his education was 
a summer tour with his parents, llis father 
was in the liabit of travelling once a year 
for orders, and on these journeys ho com- 
bined pleasure with Inihiuess. lie tiuralled 
to sell his wines, but also to see pictures ; 
and in any country scat whore there waa a 
IWnolda, or a Vdiaaquezi or a Vaudyck, or 
a Eembrandt, ‘ he would pay the siirhost 
housekeeper into patienoe until wa had exa- 
mined it to our hearts' content.' Also ho 
travelled leisuroly — in a private carriage 
hired or lent for the expedition— and he 
made a point of including in each summer’s 
journey a visit to some region of romantic 
scenery, such as Scotland (in 18‘J4, 1820, 
1827yi the English lakes (1824, 1820, 1830) ; 
and Wales (1881). hVom the earliest days 
the young Ituskin had accompiuiicd liie 
parents on their jouruovs, perched on the 
top of a box in the ‘ dickey ’ of a posl- 
chaise. Hy the time he was ton ho 
had thus seen all the high roads and 
most of the cross-roads of England and 
Walos, and tho greater part of lowland Scot- 
land. Half a century later ituskin occa- 
sionally revived, for the ploasuro of hiuLsulf 
and his friends — and the amusement of the 
districts through which they passed — the 
practice of pasting toiu's, and had a posting 
oaniage of tho old fashion built for him. 
' In all mountain gi’ound and scenery,’ ho 
says, ' I had a pleasure as early ns 1 can 
cememher, and oontiuuing till I was eighteen 
or twenty, infinitely greater than any which 
has been eiuco possiblo to me iu anything ; 
comparablo for intensity only to tlie joy of 
a lover iu being noar a noble and kind mis- 
tress, but no more explicable or definable 
than that feeling of love itself.’ He was 
encouraged by his parents to -wi-ite diaries 
and versify liis improssious. At home a 
little table was always kept apart for his 
work, and there the child woulcfsit drawing 
M writing while his mother knitted and his 
father read aloud. Ills parents paid him a 


sMlling a page for his literary 
bound up his juvenilia. whioUre Sere 
served at Brantwood. He spent ids 

moneymmmeral8,whiohwer8hiseathtt 

constant hobby. At the age of four 
at seven be 

at eight he_ began to write verses. His 
father burst into tears of joy when tke son’! 
first article appeared m print. His motW 
had designed him for the church, hopiue k 
would become ‘0 glorified Dean Mfiman.- 
and both his parents were ' exquisitelv 
misorahlo at the first praises of a 
dwyning Tennyson.' llis early poe^’ 
which wore to him the Latin exertSes of 
other schoolboys, deal with ‘dropninv 
waters,’ ‘airy fortresses,’ ‘ taper-pomtei 
loavo.y and ‘glittermg diamont& from the 
skios. Some verses written at the ace of 
fourteon liiivo a note of genuine feeling: 


There is a tliiill of strange delight 
That piisseH quivering o’er mo, 
When hluo hille rise upon the sight 
Liko summer clouds before ino. 


In this year (1833) the summer tour took a 
wider scope. Ills father had brought home 
among his treaeures from the oity a copy o£ 
Pi'out’s * Sketches in Flanders and Germany.’ 
‘ As my luothor watched my father's plea- 
Bura and mine,’ says liuskin, ‘ in looking at 
the wonderful placos, she said, “ Why should 
we not go and see them in reality r" Ey 
father hesitated a little, then with glittering 
ayes said, “Why notP’” Ancf so they 
went to tho llhiue and Switzerland, and 
two years later to Switzerland and Italy. 
Thasu wore the first of a series of posting 
tours through all the more romantic regions 
of EiU’opo — Spain, Greece, and Norway ex- 
copied — which father, mother, and son took 
togothor for nearly thirty years, They 
travelled always in their own carriage with 
a courier. _Tliey went by easy stages, stop- 

K at their son’s will to examine minerals 
, to study pictures there, and to sketch 
and wander ovary whore. Those were ‘ the 
oldou days of travelling, now to return no 
more,’ as Ruskin lamented in the ' Stones of 
Veuico,’ ‘ in which distance could not he 
vaiiquidhod without toil, but in which that 
toil woe rewni'ded partly by the power of 
deliberate survey of the countries through 
which ths journoy lay, and partly by the 
liappinoss of the evening hours when, from 
the tup of the last hill ho had surmounted, 
tho traveller beheld the quiet village wheie 
ha was to rest, scattered among the meadows 
beside its valioy stream, or, from the long- 
lioped-for turn iu the dusty perspective of 
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the caiueway, saw for the first time the 
towers of some famed city, faint in the rays j 
of sunset.’ These ‘ hours of peaceful and ! 
thoughtful pleasure ’ were important ele- 
ments in Ruskin’a education. The first 
sight of the snowy Al^s (in 1833) opened, 
he says, a new life to him, ' to cease no more 
except at the Mtes of the hills whence one 
teturns not. It ie not possible to imagine, 
in any time of the world, a more blessed 
entrance into life, for a chUd of such tem- 
perament as mine. . . . For me the Alps 
and their people were alike beautiful in 
cheirsnowandtheirhumonity; and I wanted 
neither for them nor myself sight of any 
thrones in heaven but the rocks, or of any 
spirits in heaven but the clouds. I went 
down that evening from the garden terrace 
of Schnffhausen with my destiny fixed in 
sU of it that was to be sacred and useful.’ 
Withthestudyofnature— associatedthiough 
romantic literature with memories of human 
Tsbui and passion — that of art went hand 
in hand. His inspection of the chief picto- 
rial treasures of Cireat Britain was now dis- 
ciplined by close study in the great galleries 
of Europe. Those of Vienmi, Madrid, and 
!*t. Petersburg must be excepted j nor did 
Ruskin ever visit Holland— a neglect which 
may perhaps partly explain his lack of sym- 
pathy with the Jluton schools. For his 
early study of them he was largely depen- 
dent on the Dulwich Gallery, which was 
close to Ms home and from which he drew 
so many references in ‘ Modem Painters.’ 

The more formal part of Buskin’s educa- 
tion was less fortunate. He once suggested 
for Ms epitaph the curse of Reuben : ‘ Un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel,’ and 
said, ’ It is strange that I hardly ever get 
anything stated without some grave mistake, 
however true in my main discoveries.’ 
There was nothing in his early education to 
diiUMm into exact scholarship or encourage 
concentration. Up to the age of ten his 
mother taught him. A classical tutor was 
then called in. He was Dr. Andrews, 
father of Coventry Patmore’s first wife. 
After her marriage Buskin became a friend 
of the poet, and wrote enthumoatically in 
praise of ‘ The Angel in the House.’ An- 
orewa was impressed by the boy’s preooolty, 
and wanted to take him on to Hebrew he- 
foiehewos well grounded in Greek. Another 
tutor, Mr. Bowbotham, taught Mm French 
and mathematics. BusMn had a fair con- 
versational knowledge of French, and was 
slways a reader of French literature. Of 
mathematics he was fond, and this was the 
branch of his early studies which gave Mm 
least trouble. Hext Buskin went for port 


of two years to a day school at Camberwell, 
kept by the Bev. Thomas Dale (17W-1870) 
[g. V.] His school course was interrupted 
by an attack of pleurisy. He afterwards 
attended lectures three times a week at 
King’s College, His first drawing master 
(1831) was Mr. Bunciman; later, he had 
lessons from Copley Fielding and J. D, 
Harding. But the decisive influence in this 
sort was the acquisition in 1832, os a birth- 
day present from Mr. Telford, of a copy of 
Rogers’s 'Italy' with Turner's vignettes. 
He set to work at once to copy them, and 
from that day forth Turner obtained his 
whole allegiance. 

In October 1836 Ruskin matriculated at 
Oxford, and in the following term went iuto 
residence as a ‘ gentleman-commoner ' at 
Christ Church. At Oxford as elsewhere his 
studies were diffusive. He kept up his 
drawing and took great delight in scientific 
work with Buckland (then a canon of Christ 
Church). His Latin, he says, was the 
worst in the university, and to the end of 
his career he 'never could get into his head 
where the Pelasgi lived or the Heraclidis 
returned from,’ A private tutor, Osborne 
Gordon, was employed to patch up such 
holes, and in recognition of Gordon’s set- 
vices Ruskiu’s father gave 5,0001. for tbo 
augmentation of Christ Church livings. In 
'pure scholarship’ Ruskin never attained 
any proficiency. His love of Greek litera- 
ture lasted throughout his life. To Plato 
especially he was strongly attached, for ' the 
sense of the presence of the Deity in all 
things, great or small, which always runs 
in a solemn undercurrent beneath Ms ex- 
quisite playfulness and uuny’ {Stcmea qf 
VenicB, li. ch, 8. The influence of Plato 
upon Ruskin has been traced in a pamphlet 
by "VVilliam Smart, _ 1883). In the Oxford 
of Ruskin’s day little heed was paid to 
Greek art or arcbmology, and he ‘never 
loved the arts of Greece as others have ’ 
{Lectures on Art, $ HI), though in after 
yeara he devoted some attention to the sub- 
feot. His ‘ Aratra Pentelici ’ (1872) gives 
his views on Greek sctdpture. It abounds 
in clever aper^, but his thesis that Greek 
artists did not aim at ideal beauty cannot 
he accepted. His analysis of the myths of 
Athena as the life-giving and spirit-inspiring 
' Queen of the Air’ (1869) often shows real 
insight, but is fauciful. Ths first section of 
the hook is headed ' Athena Chalinitis,' but 
Ruskin ‘never laid to heart the significance 
of tbe Greek quality of restraint wMch this 
epithet ascribes to the goddess’ (Nobton). 
Among his Oxford friends and contempo- 
raries was (Sir) Charles Newton [q. t. 
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Jfagiwine’ (1837-8). After a tom in Switzer- 
land and Italy in 1885 XluBlnn had returned 
withhia parents in 1837 to one of the haunts 
of his boyhood, the Luke country. The 
contrast between the cottages of 'Westmore- 
land and of Italy struck him as t^ical of 
that between the countries themselves, and 
during the autumn following he wrote on 
• The Poetry of Architecture ; or, the Archi- 
tecture of the Kations of Europe considered 
in its Association with National Scenery 
and National Character.’ These papers, 
written at the age of eighteen, lay down a 
line of study which Euskin afterwards pur- 
sued in ‘Seven Lamps’ and ‘Stones of 
Venice.’ They show how securely he had 
now found his literary medium. They con- 
tain, as he said fifty years later, ‘sentences 
nearly as well put together as any I have 
done since.’ The nom de plume — ^Kata 
Phusin — adopted for these and some other 
contributions to the same magazine was ex- 
pressive of the temper in which he was pre- 
sently to discourse in ‘Modem Painters.’ 
‘Accuse me not of arrogance, If having 
walked with Nature,’ &c., waa the motto of 
the later work. 

As early os in 1836 (when he was seven- 
teen) Euskin had produced the germ which 
grew into his principal hook. To the Aca- 
demy's exhibition ot that year Turner had 
sent three pictures characteristic of his later 
manner — 'Juliet and her Nurse,’ ‘Eome 
from Mount Aventine,’ and ‘Mercury and 
Argus.’ They were flereely attacked in 
‘Blackwood,’ and young Euskin, roused 
thereby ‘ to height of hlaok anger, in which 
I have remained pretty nearly ever since,’ 
wrote an answer. Euskin’s father sent the 
article to Turner. The old man thanked his 
youthful champion for his ‘zeal, tionhle, 
and kindness,’ but sent the manuscript, not 
to ‘Blackwood,’ which he did not consider 
worth powder and shot, hut to the purchaser 
of ‘Juliet,’ Mr. Munro of Novar, A copy 
of the article was found among Buskins 
papers after liis death. The work laid aside 
when Euskin went up to Oxford was re- 
sumed when he had laken his degree. In 

1840 he had been introduced to Turner. In 

1841 he had paid his first visit to Venice. In 
184‘i he was greatly impressed by Turner’s 
Swiss sketches. To an incident in May of 
that year Euskin attributes his ' call.’ ‘ One 
day,’ he says, ‘ on the road to Norwood I 
noticed a hit of ivy round a thorn stem, 
which seemed even to my critical judgment 
not iU “ composed ; ” 1 proceeded to make a 
,light-and-shade pencil study of it in my 
grey-paper pocket-book, carefully as if it 
had been a bit of sculpture, liking it more 


and more as I drew. "When it was done I 
saw that 1 had virtually lost all my time 
since I was twelve years old, because no one 
had eier told me to draw what was really 
there ! ’ Later in the year he travelled in 
Prance and Switzerland, and on his return 
he set to work on the first volume of ‘ Mo- 
dem Painters.’ The title was suggested by 
the publishers (Messrs. Smith, Elder, &Co.) 
in lieu of ‘ Turner and the Ancients.’ The 
scope of the hook is indicated by the author's 
sub-title (afterwards suppressed) : ‘ Their 
Buperiority in the Art of Landscape Paint- 
ing to all the Ancient Masters proved by 
Examples of the True, the Beautiful, and 
the Intellectual, from the Works of Modern 
Artists, especially fi;om those of J. M. W. 
Turner, Esij., E.A.' The volume was pub- 
lished in April 1843 anonymously by ‘A 
Graduate of Oxford.’ Euskm’s fatherfeared 
that the treatise would lose in authority if 
its autlior's youth were disclosed : he was 
then twenty-four. The success of the book 
was immediate. A second edition was called 
for in the following year. In all seven edi- 
tions of the first volume in separate form 
were published ; that of 1851 was the first 
to bear the author’s name. Ths volume, 
originating in a defence of Turner’s later 
manner, bad grown into a treatise on tbe 
pnnciplcs of art, declaring that art means 
sometmng more than pleasing arrangement 
of lines and colours f that it can, and there- 
fore ought to, convey ideas as being a kind 
of language; that the best painter is he 
who conveys tbe most and highest ideas of 
truth, of beauty, and of imagination ; and 
then, by way of example, that Turner’s work 
was fiul of interesting truths, while the 
Butch and Prench-Itaban landscapists were 
very limited in their view of the varied facts 
of nature. The latter part of his theme led 
the author to make a close study of moun- 
tains, clouds, and sea, and to enrich his pages 
with passages of glorious description. The 
closeness of his reasoning, the wealth of 
illustrative reference, the tone of authority, 
the audacious criticism of established repu- 
tations, and the beauty of the word-painting 
made a great and lasting impression. W ords- 
worth pronounced the author a brilliant 
writer .end placed ' Modem Bunters’ in his 
lending library at Eydel Mount (ErriOBT, ii. 
S3B. Tennyson saw it lying on Bogers’s 
table, and longed very muck to read it at 
bis leisure (Zife, i. 233). Euskin bad been 
taken to see Eogers some years before. Ho 
appeared occasionally at the poet’s break- 
fasts, and corresponded with him from 
Venice. Sir Henry Taylor wrote to Mr. 
Aubrey de Veie begging him to read ‘a 
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book ■wlu’cli seems to me to be fnr more 
deeply founded in its ovitioism of nvt then 
any other tliat I have mot -with . . . written 
with great power and eloquence ’ (OoLtiKa- 
WOOT), p. 94) ‘ For a critic to bo so much of 

a poet,’ wrote Mrs. Frowning, ‘ is a groat 
thing.’ Sydney Smith said it was ‘ a work 
of transcendent talent, proaenled the most 
original views, and the most elegant and 
powerful language, and would work a com- 
plete revolution in tlie world of taste’ 
(Prat. ii. ch. ix.) Pearor to Iluskin than 
the praises of the gi eat world was the delight 
of his parents. On New Yoiir’s day his 
father bought for him Turner’s picture of 
‘ The Slaver,’ ‘ well knowing how to please 
me. The pleasures of a new Turner to mo 
nohody ever will understand.’ 

The young author was not lured by praise 
into hurried production; nor was the auceof-s 
of the first volume of ‘ Modern I’liinters ’ a 
decisive point in his career. Tie uas still 
giving m\ich of his best oifort to drawing, 
with steadily increasing skill, and to the 
geological and muieralngieul studies, in 
which to the end he keenly delighted. Ife 
set to work to continue lus studies in art, 
but it was still an open question which was 
to ho the main work of his life. In 1844 ho 
wont with Ilia porenta to Swilaarlniul, and 
studied mountains at Clinmouni and Zermatt. 
A-t the Simplon they mot James Pavid 
Forhes[q. v.], whoso viscous theory of glaciers 
Ruskin afterwards defended with great 
warmth. On his way home he spent some 
time in Paris, studying old mnstors at the 
Louvre. Next, year he went abroad witlioul 
his parents, but attended by a valet and 
Couttet tlio guide. At Macugnagn, where 
he spent some weeks, ho devoted Iiimself 
to close study of Sliiikcspearo, ‘ wliicli led 
me into fruilful tlioiight, out of the till 
thon passive sensation of merely arlistic or 
naturalist life.’ fhher writers to whom 
Ruskiu professed himself mainly indebted 
were Dante, George Ilorbort, 'F’ordswortli, 
and Carlyle. From Mneugnaga ho wont to 
Pisa, Lncca, and Venice, and to (his tour 
he attributes a turning point in his life and 
work. At Liiccn ho was profoundly im- 
pressed by the roeumhent statue of Paria di 
Oaretto (described in Modern Faint m, vol. ii. 
seo. i. chap, vii., and in The Three Colours of 
Freraphaelitisni'), Beside tiiis tomb ho 
‘partly felt, partly vowed, that his life must 
no longer he spent only in the study of rooks 
and clouds.’ At Venice (whither J, D. 
ITarding accompanied him) they wont one 
day to see the thon unknown and uncared- 
for Tintorets in the Scuola di Son Rocco. 
It was a revelation, and decided the current 


of Rnskm’s life! ^ut for tW — ^ 
opening 1 should,’ he said 
the "Stones of Chamouni ’’ 

"8,on« of 

first time; and that there was isoa8trim» 
and precious gift in myself enabling ft 
recognise it.’ With this convietionU„ 
returned home m the autumn of 1845 ” 
Peiimnrit Hill, whither his parents kS 
removed in 1843 to a large Ce S 
spacious grounds, niid procsedsd to vrite 
out a second volume of ‘Modern Painter"' 
The enlargement of its scope was at onw 
obvious. Instead of a defence of tk 
moderns, wo heard now the praise of the 
aiiomnts. Whereas the closing paragratk 
of Ruskin B first volume are an exhortation 
to truth 111 laiidacape, those of the second 
are a hymn of praise to ‘ (he angsl-choirs of 
Angelico, with the flames on their white 
foreheads waving brighter as they move 
and the sparkles streaming from their purple' 
wings like the glitter of many suns upon a 
sounding sea.’ The second volume, pub- 
lished in April 1846, confirmed and esta- 
blished Eiiskm’s fame, for though published 
onoiiyinoiisly the authorship was by this 
time an open secret. 'This treatise, though 
marred by a narrowness of temper and It 
some other faults, mereilessly exposed hy 
Iho author himself in his notes to a revised 
edition in 1882, occupies a central pluee in 
Uiiskin’s system. It sets forth the spiritual 
lie opposed to the sensual theory of art. It 
expresses what he elsewhere colls ‘ the first 
ond foundational law respecting human 
contemplation of the natural phenomena 
midur whoso iiifiiienee we exist, that they 
can only be seen with their properly belong- 
ing joy, and intorproted up to the measure 
of proper human intelligence, when they 
ai’o aocepled as the work and the gift of a 
Living Spirit, greater than our own.’ The 
author's acute analysis of the functions of 
imagination in art, and his descriptions, 
often not ncciirale in detail, but always 
original and suggestive, of pictures by the 
Florentine masters and Tintoret, added to 
the attraction of the volume. In style it 
hears evident trnocs of an imitation of 
Hooker, whom Ruekin had been urged hy 
Osborne Gordon to study. 

The completion of ‘Modern Painters’ 
was interrupted for ten years hy vaiious 
studies and by domestic circumstances. In 
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124 " was invited by Lorlchart to 

reTiew Lord Lindsay’s ‘ History of Cliristian 
for the ‘ Quarterly ’ (June 184"). Ha 
Sid so, he says, for the sake of Lockhart's 
1 Slighter, for whose hand he was a suitor, 
f ijnthe was doomed to a second disappoint- 
jjjjnt in lo^e, followed like his first by a 
‘ breakdown in his health. His parents 

’ presently urged him to propose to the 

1 danghter of old friends of theirs. Euphemia 
( (‘Eme’) Chalmers Gray was the eldest 

I daughter of Mr. George Gray, a lawyer, of 
if Bowerswell, Perth. She used to v isit the 
J Buskins at Herne Hill : and it was for her, 
{ in answer to a challenge, that he wrote in 
r 1841, at a couple of sittings, one of the 
most popular of his minor houks, ‘ The King 
1 of the Golden Eiver.' She had grown up 
J into a great beauty, and her family, no les« 
t than Ruskin’a parents, were anxious for the 
J match. On 10 April 1848 they were mar- 
1 Tied at Perth. lie was about ten years her 
, renior, and much more so in habits of life 
imd thought. The honeymoon was cut 
« {hort by the bridegroom’s ill-health. After 
{ a continental tour later in the year, they 
settled in London at 31 Park Street. Eua- 
I tin was by this time one of the literary 
j celebrities of the day, and had many friends 
and acquaintances in the literary anil artistic 
world. Among these were Q. F. Watts, R. A., 
the Biownings, Mias Jean Ingelow, Carljle, 
Froude, and Miss Mitford, whose closing 
years he brightened with many delicate and 
generous kindnesses. Euskiu's wife was 
presented at court , and occasionally he took 
her to evening crushes. But he could not 
live long, he said, with a dead brick wall 
opposite ins window, and London life inter- 
fered with the literary works in which he 
was absorbed, Heretrcated, therofore, with 
his wife to a liouse on Herne Hill, and 
I afterwards to his parents at Denmark Hill. 
The winters of 1849-50 and of 1851-2 tbs 
llusMns spent at Venice — he haid at work 
on measuring and sketching and reading, 
and only occasionally finding inclination for 
social dietractions. ' I broke through my 
vows of retirement the other day,’ he wrote 
to Mr. Fawkes of Farnley (KineUenih Cen- 
tury, April 1900) ‘ to take Effie to one of 
Marshal Eadetsky's balls at Verona. The 
Austrians have made such a pet of her that 
she declares if she ever leaves Venice it 
must be to go to Vienna.’ In the summer 
of 1861 Huskin bad made the acquaint nnce 
of Millais. ' I have dined and taken break- 
fast with Ruskin,’ writes the painter (2 July), 

' and we are such good friends that he wishes 
me to accompany him to Switzerland this 
summer,’ Fallals’s great picture of 165S 


was the ‘ Order of Release ’ (now in the 
Tate Gallery); the figure of the woman 
was paintecl from Mrs. Ruskin. In that 
summer the Euskins had taken a cottage at 
Glenfinlas. Millais and his brother Villiam 
accompanied them, and stayed for some 
weeks at the neighbouring inn. Sir Henry 
Acland was also for a time of the party. 
The events of this tour are described in the 
‘Life of Millais’ (vol. i, chap, v.), where 
several sketches of Mrs. Ruskin by the 
artist are given, ‘ We have immense enjoy- 
ment,’ he wrote to a friend, ‘ painting out 
on the rocks, and haring our dinner brought 
to us there, and in the evening climbing up 
the steep mountains for exercise, Mrs. Ruakiu 
accompanying us.’ Millais's portrait of 
Ruskin (No. 3 below) was done at this 
time. Ruskin was writing the 'Lectures 
on Architecture and Painting,’ which he 
delivered at Edinburgh in November 1853 
and published as a book in the foUowing 
year. _ Millais drew the frontispiece, and 
Ruskin took occasion to allude in terms of 
high praise to the work of him and other 
pre-EapIioelites. Shortly afterwards a 
nullity suit was instituted by Mrs, Ruskin. 
Tbo ca«6 was undefended by Ruskin; the 
marriage was annulled, and on 3 July 1865 
Millais was married at Bowerswell to 
Euphemia Chalmers Gray. 

The years ol Ruskin’s married life were a 
period of great literary activity. Soon after 
the second volume of ‘ Modem Painters ’ 
had appeared. Turner was seized by illness, 
and his works began to show a conclusive 
failure of power. Rutkin felt free to pursue 
the completion of his task without the 
ressure under which he had at first placed 
imself, and proceeded to collect at large 
and at leisure materials for an elaborate 
examination of the canons of art. This led 
him far afield into various lines of work. 
He spent the autumn of 1848, after a tour 
to Amiens and Normandy, in writing ‘ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture.’ This was 
an attempt to apply to architecture some of 
the principles he had sought to enforce in 
the case of painting. The Seven Lamps 
were sacrifice, truth, power, beauty, life, 
memory, and obedience ; and the final test 
of the excellence of a work of architecture 
was to be tho spirit of which it was aa 
expression, The book is narrow in its 
religious outlook, and in later years its 
author denounced its ‘ wretched rant,’ But 
it contains somo of Rnskin’s finest passages, 
and it had considerable influence in en- 
couraging the Gothic revival of the time. 
’The interest taken by Ruskin a few years 
later in the architecture of the Oxford 
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Museum is recotded in tlie book -wbicli be 
and Acland publislied on tbo subject in 
18B9. ‘Seven Lamps’ was, further, ‘the 
first treatise in English to teach the real 
significance of architecture as the most 
trustworthy record of the life and faith of 
nations.’ It was published on 10 May 1819, 
and has been the most widely circulated 
of Rubkin's larger works. It was tho first 
of them to be iTlustrnted. 

Another by-work of this peiiod was 
Iluakin’s advocacy of the pre-llnphaelitos. 
At the time when he took up their catiso ho 
had no personal acquaintance with them, 
and their work was independent of his influ- 
ence, though Mr. Holman Uunt had read the 
first two volumes of ‘ Modern Painters,* and 
felt they wero ‘ written expressly for him ’ 
( Contemporaiy Beiiiew, Axjril 1880). In 1 851 
the academy pictures of Millais and Hunt 
were bitterly attacked in tlio ‘Times.’ 
Millais asked Oovont ry Patmore [m v. Supiil.] 
to see if Ruskin would lake up llioir eanse. 
Patmore did so, and on 13 and 30 May lottura 
from lluskin appeared in the ‘ Times ' warmly 
dafendinu tho young artists, lluskin also 
wrote to Millais' oflerina to buy ‘ThoUetium 
of the Dove to the Arlc.’ To a now edition 
of ‘ Modern Painters ’ in this year ho added 
a note of strong praise of pro-Unphaolilism. 
In August ho issued a pamphlet outilled 
‘ Pro-llaphaelitism,’ in wliioh he again de- 
fended Millais and hit. Ilulmanllunt against 
the critics, and instituted a comparison bo- 
tween the former painter and Turner, find- 
ing in both alike the same sincerity of pur- 
pose. Ruskin’s intervention on behalf of the 
]^)ro-Raphaelite8 was a turning-]ioint in thoir 
fortnuos. It encouraged the paint era them- 
selves, confirmed patrons and picture-donlors, 
and caused mntiy of t ho critics to reconsider 
thoir opinions. Kuskin's personal eoimeotion 
with Rossetti, the third of tho pro-llaiihaelito 
group, came somewhat Inter. In 1868 lie 
had been in coiTespondeuco with MoCtacken 
(aBelfast packing-agent, and one ofllossoi ti’s 
first buyers), highly extolling the artist’s 
work, and in April 1864 he made Rossetti’s 
acquaintance. Ho admired Rossetti greatly, 
and helped him liberally, agreeing to Imy, if 
bo happened to like it, whatevor Rassetti 
produced. ‘ I cannot imagino ony arrongo- 
mont more oonvenioiit to my brother,’ says 
Mr. W. M. Rossetti, ‘ who was thereby made 
comfortable in his professional position.’ A 
year lotor Ruskin made equalty generous 
provision for Rossetti’s fiancee, Miss Biddal; 
us seltlod 1601. a year upon hor, taking her 
drawings up to that value. She was thus 
enabled to go abroad for her health. Some j 
chnraclcrislic letters from Ruskin to ‘ Ida,’ : 


“ called Imr, ate 
Rossetti’s ‘Ruskin, Rossetti, tnd 


jAiUHseLwa -xtusttin, KosaetH ^ 
RaphaelitUm’ (1890). Ruskm wmIi,?'®' 
admirer of Rossetti’s early nostrv^.n i 
for the publication of his^traaSSiX^ 
‘Early Italian Poets.’ He did ^ 
the painter’s habits. 'If ym 
oblige me,’ he wrote, ‘you would teejlitt 
room in order and go to bed at night 
y;our fine speeches go for nothing with 
till you tic that-’ In later years their frfeS! 

ship cooled. The part of disciple was m 
one which Rossetti could play, even tn » 
master so delicate in hif pttgs“a 3 

Ruskin followed up his letters and pam. 
phlets on the pre-Raphaelites by a senes of 

Academy’ 

(lbo5-9). The notes were very popui, 
with the public, hut less so with the artists 
Ruskin hoped that certain criticisms passed 



moot you, 1 slmU knock you down: hut I 
hope it will make no difi'erence in our mend- 

ship.’ ‘D the follow 1’ said another 

young artist who enjoyed the critic’s ac- 
quaint aiioo ; ‘ why doesn’t he hack hisfriendsf ’ 
The jonlonsies thus provoked among his artist 
friends caused Ruskin to discontinue the 
publication, resuming it only for one year, 
tu 1876, ‘ Punch’ put the complaint at the 
time into tlio mouth of on academician; 


I paints and paints, 

Hoars no complaints, 

And soils before I’m dry; 
Till saviigo Ruskin 
Sticks his tusk in, 

And nobody will buy. 


The lament was not unnatural, for at this 
period Ruskin held the position almost of an 
art-dictator, and his opinions were a power- 
ful factor in the sale-rooms. He somewhere 
explains that he was compeUed— perhaps as 
a just nemesis for his heterodox political 
economy — to buy in the dearest and sell in 
the cheapest market ; for that whenever he 
sold o Turner tho price was run down be- 
cause a drawing which he did not care to keep 
could not ho worth much, while the price of 
one which he wanted to buy was at once 
run up, Ruskiu’s counsel was Bought after hy 
amateurs, by Louisa Lady Waterford ampng 
the number (see Sfmy of Two Nolle liees. 
In W. B. Soom’b Autobiographical Noietm 
some 1 eferonces to Ruskiu’s work at Walling- 
ton House, Northumberland, for Sir ‘Welter 
and Lady Trevelyan, close friends of both 
men). Ruskin’s position as an expert was 
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i -oniised by various commissions and com- 
mittees on artistic subjects. On the subject 
of the National Gallery Euslrin -wrote at this 
time several letters and jpamphlets. Turner, 
i Tfho bad a warm regard for both the Ruskins, 

I appointed the son one of his executors. 
Foresemng the lit^ation that ensued, Ruskin 
dechned to act. But -when at last the estate 
came out of chancery, Ruskin undertook the 
anongement of the -works -which passed to 
the nation, and in this connection compiled 
I mreral catalogues. The labour of sorting 
I the nineteen thousand sketches was enor- 
mous. The arrangement of the Turner 
drawings which still obtains at the National 
Gallery is Ruskin’s, but he protested, fre- 
quently and ineffectually, against the place 
Slotted to them. 

These were not the only by-works which 
interrupted the completion of ‘Modern 
Painters.’ Ruskin saw Venice crumbling 
away before bis eyes and her pictures un- 
cared for. He set himself, before it was too 
late, to trace the lines of her fading beauty, 
and ‘ to record, ns far ae I may, the warning 
which seems to me to be uttered by every 
one of tbo fast-gaining waves that heat, like 
passing heUs, against the “ Stonoe of V enice.” ' 
With regard to this hook, published 1851-3, 
Enskin often complained that no one ever 
believed a word of his moral lessons deduced 
ftom the history of Venice as recorded in her 
monuments. But there has never been more 
than one opinion about the noble eloquence 
and haunting beauty of the descriptive pas- 
sages, or about the permanent value of his 
work amoug the earlier masters of Venetian 
painting and sculpture and the earlier school 
ofVenetian architecture. Ruskin’s eminence 
nsa-wi'lter on architectural subjects received 
some olhcial recognition in 1874, when a pro- 
posal was made to confer the gold medal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects 
upon mm. He was travelling in Italy at 
the time, and was indignant at various re- 
storations then in progress. He declined 
the honour, on the ground thot architecte 
-were among the worst offenders (Ruskm 
Union Journal, March 1900). ‘ Stones of 
Venice,’ which was fully illnetrated by the 
author, and eupplomented hy o ecries of 
‘ Examples of V enetian Architecture,’ drawn 
Qu a largur scale, cost liim an infinity of 
labour, of which he hoe left several records 
in his letters. ‘ I went through so much 
hard, dry, mechanical toil at Venice,’ he 
writes to Norton, ‘ that I quite lost, before 
I left it, the charm of the place. Analysis 
is an abominable husineas. I am quite sure 
that people who work out sn1)jects thoroughly 
are dlsagreeahle -wretches. One only feels os 
TOi, xxn. — sup. 


one should when one doesn’t know much 
about 1 he matter.’ The ‘ Stones of Venice ’ 
and volume ii. of ‘ Modern Painters gave 
an impetus to many art movements oi t^ 
day. Such were the Arundel Society, which, 
largely under the direction of his h-iend Mr. 
Bdmund Oldfield, did much to preserve 
records of the wall paintings of Italy ; and 
the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, which may be said to have taken 
as its motto Ruskin’s words, ‘ Bo not let us 
talk of restoration ; the theory is a lie from 
begmning to end.’ The enlargement of the 
National Gallery, by its now rich collection 
of early religious paintings, is also in no 
small measure owing to the persistence of 
Ruskin's advocacy and the influence of his 
works. 

Prom another point of view the pst ot 
‘ Stones of Venice ’ was the chapter (vi. in 
vol. ii.) ‘ On the Nature of Gothic Archi- 
tecture ; and herein of the true functions of 
the workman in art.’ Thi'? chapter, in which 
Ruskin takes as the touchstone of architec- 
tural styles their compatibility with the happy 
life of the -workman, struck an answenng 
chord in William Morris [q. v. Suppl.] A 
reprint of the chapter was one of the earlier 
productions of the Kelmaeott jress (1892). 
‘In future days,’ said Morris in a preface 
thereto, ‘ it will he considered aa one of the 
very few neoessa^ and inevitable utterances 
of the century. To some of us, when we first 
read it, it seemed to point out a new road on 
wJiich the world ehould travel.' It was in 
tills spirit that the chapter had been reprinted 
in 1854 at the instance of I)r. P. J. PurnivaU 
(see his preface to ‘ Two Letters ’ from Rus- 
kin to P. B. Maurice privateljr printed 1890) 
for distribution at the opening meeting of 
the Working Men’s College in Great Ormond 
Street. ‘ Many of our men afterwards told 
me,’ save Br, PurnivaU, ‘ how toueht they had 
been by Ruekin'a eloquent appreciation of 
their clasB.' Ruskin^ acquaintance with 
Maurice had sprang from correspondence on 
B pamphlet on the reunion of Protestant 
dmistians which Ruskin had put out in 1861 
under the title ' Notes on the Construction of 
Sheepfolds ’ — a title which drew down upon 
the author an indignant remonstrance from 
a Scottish farmer who considered that his 
shilling had been obtained on false pretences. 
Raskin, though not sympathising with Ma.u- 
rice’s theology, warmly approved his social 
labours, and took charge from the commence- 
ment OI the drawing classes at the college. 
He impressed B . G. Rossetti also into this ser- 
vice, and himself attended regularly until 
May 1858, after which time he gave only 
occasional lectures or informal tallcB, Rus- 
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Idn was tlie first to provide casts from at Denmarlc Hill in 1863 nnj oublijTT^ 
natural leaves and fruit in place of tlie the following January ; tlie fourth 
ordinary conventional ornament. Among in April, the fifth not till June ]8eo*^°Ti*^ 
his pupils wore Mr. George Allen (engraver, mullifuriousness of the work which d 1 ^ 
and afterwards Jluskin’s puhlisher), Arthur the completion of the hook hasheen 
Burgess (draughtsman and woodcutter), in the preceding paragraphs, and was a 
John Bunney (a skilful painter of nrchitee- ingly set forth in a letter to Mrs 
tural detail), and Mr. 'VVilliarn Ward (a October 1856; ‘I have written since 
facsimile copyist of Turner). Arising out of good six hundred pages. Also I haie*'^^^ 
Euskin’s work at the college were his books pared about thirty drawings for enerav*^ 
on ‘ The Elements of Drawing,’ 1866, and this year, retouched the engravines 
‘ The Elements of Perspective,’ 1869. rally the worst part of the business) 

Meanwhile Euslrin was engaged in many etched some on steel myself. In the eowi 
other suhsidinry studies for the completion of the six hundred pages I have had to make 
of ‘ Modern Painters.’ In his continental various remarks on Germon metaphysics on 
tour of 1864 he was sketching in Switzer- poetry, political economy, cookeiw mndc 
land. In 1866 he made studies of shipping geology, dress, agriculture, hortiouiture and 
at Deal, one outcome of which was his let- navigation, all of which subjects I have had 
torpresB to Turner’s ‘Harbours of England,’ to read up accordingly, and this taltes time 
1866, with its famous descriplion of a boat. , . . During my above-mentioned studies of 
In 1866 ho was again in Switzerland, mak- horticulture I became dissatisfied with the 
ing studies at Ohamouni and Eribourg for Liuneau, Jussieuon, and everybody-dseian 
‘Modem Painters.’ In 1868 he went to arrangement of plants, and have accordingly 

Switzerland and Italy, and spent some time arranged a system of my own. . . My stu^s 
in studying Paul Veronese at Turin. ‘ One of political economy have induced ms to 
day in the gallery,’ says Mr. Augustus Hare, think also that nobody knows anything 
who happened io he there at the same time, about that; and I am at present engaged in 
‘ I asked Euskin to give me some advice, an investigation, on independent principleB, 
lie said, “ Watch mo.” He then looked at of tho nature of money, rent, and taxes, in 
the flounce hi the dross of a maid of honour an abstract form, which someUmes keeps me 
of the queen of Sheba for five minutes, and awake all night. . . I have also several 
thou painted one thread ; ho looked for pupils, for and near, in the art of illumina- 
anothor five minutes, and then he painted tion ; an American young lady to ^rect in 
another thread. At the rate at which he the study of landscape painting, and a k'ork- 
was workiu|' he might hope to paint the shire young lady to direct in the purebase 
whole dress in ten years ; but it was a lesson of Turners, and various little by-tliings 
as to examining well what one drew before besides. Dut I am coming to see yon’ 
drawing it.’ Buelrin’s diaries and letters (printed by Prof. 0. E. Norton in preface to 
show that he took the same minute labour Brantwond edition of Aratra Pentelici). 
in recording natural facts and impressions of The last three volumes of ‘ Modern Paint- 
places and pictures. Some illustration of ers,’ though they complete with some 
his geological studies in Switzerland is given method the plan of the work originally 
in the ‘ Proceedings of the lloyol Society of laid down by dealing further with ideas of 
Edinburgh,’ 1868. Nearly all serious reading beauty and discussing idea.s of relation, con- 
was done, he says, abroad ; the heaviest box tain Kuskin’s thoughts on innumerable sub- 
in the boot being always full of dictionaries, jocts. The sub-title which the author gave 
The subsequent ta.sk of composition wos to the third volume, ‘ Of Many Things,’ de- 
dono at home ' as quiet^ and methodically scribes the whole book. It is ‘ a mass of 
as a piece of tapestry. I knew exactly what sfirring thoughts and melodious speeck 
1 had got to say, put the words firmly in about a thousand things divine and haman, 
their xnaces like so many stitches, hemmed beautiful and good.' The descriptive passages 
the edges of choxitars round with what in the later volumes give bade to the reader's 
seemed to me the graceful fiomdshee, touched eyes the hills and clouds and fields ' os from 
them finally with my cunningest points of a fresh consecration ’ (address presented to 
colour, and read the work to papa and Ilnakin at Christmas 1885). ‘Ifeel now,’ 
mamma at hreiilcfast next morning, as a g^irl wrote Charlotte BrontS, ‘as if I had been 
sbowB her sampler.’ Euskin revised carefully walking blindfold ; the hook seems to give me 
all he wrote ; a study of his manuscripts oyea.’ No prose hook ever opened so many 
shows that alterations were introduced for people’s oyea to what nature is, to her beauty, 
accuracy rather than for disxilay. The third her colour, to tho stateliness and delicacy of 
volume of ‘ Modem Painters ’ was written mountains and trees, to the gracious aspect 
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of clouds, idled up in raounlainous cumuli, 
ot fleecy and floating', or dishevelled and 
jttcaming (iraiic. 

fjlodem Painlers’ contains some self-con- 
ftddictions. It 'was not a truatiso •written 
at one time. It embodies the development 
I of its author’s ideas from his seventeenth to 
* iis forty-first year. But ‘ in the main aim 
I and principle of the book there is,’ says Eus- 

i iin 'no variation from its first syllable to 
its ’last. It declares the perfectness and 
eternal beauty of the work of God ; and 
f tests all work of man by conourrpnoe with, 
I or subjection to that,’ In its immediate 
pnrpos'e— the defence of Turner — ‘Modem 
pointers ’ is ‘ the most triumphant vindica- 
I tion of the kind ever published,’ It has been 
I called also ' the only book in the language 
1 ^hioh treats to any purpose of what is called 
1 (esthetics' (Mr. Leslie Stephen in National 
, Jleview, April 1900). In its critical romovks 
apon painters its appreciations will survive, 
but many of its depreciations were exagge- 
rated, and no longer stand. Apart from any 
note particular thoeis the book is a sustained 
rhapsody on tlie beauty and wonder of 
nature, tho dignity of art, and the solemnity 
and mystery of life, ' I venerate lluskin,’ 
said George Eliot after reading the later 
Tolumas of ‘ Modem Painters,’ ' as one of the 
great teachers of the tm', lie teaches with 
the inspiration of n Ilebrcw ijrophet.’ In 
style, no less than in matter, ‘Modern 
Painters’ shows many difi'erences, and re- 
veals the author’s increasing mastery over 
the resources of language. It has been most 
admired for its descriptive paesages, and 
these have indeed in prose never been sur- 
passed. The only objection that can be 
urged against them is Matthew Arnold's 
that Euskin ‘ tries to make prose do _ moro 
than it can perfectly do,’ Ruskin himself 
was of that opinion. The great poets, he 
said, did in a line what he did less perfectly 
in a page. But the hook is memorable for 
much else than ite word-paintings. Tunny- 
son was once asked to namo the six authors 
in whom the statoliest English prose was to 
be found. lie replied, ‘Ilooiter, Bacon, 
Milton, Jeremy Toylor, De Quincoy, Eus- 
Un.’ But there are many notes in ' Modern 
Painters.’ Its author's style had command 
of pathos, fancy, humour, irony, as well as 
sktoliness and eonoroue diction. The posi- 
tion attained by Eiieldn by this work was 
recognised by a distinction conferred^ upon 
him in 1868, an ‘ honorary studentship ' of 
Christ Ohurch. 

The last three volumes of ‘ Modern Polntere ’ 
excited additional interest, and in their first 
edition command additional value, from the 


beautiful plates, executed mostly from Eus- 
kin’sown drawings by the host engravers of 
the day. Euskin never cared to assert his 
own artistic gifts, and no adequate exhibi- 
tion of his drawings u as held 111 his lifetime. 
In 1678 he exhibited a few of his own land- 
scapes along with his Turners at the Pine 
A.rt Society, and he was an occasional ex- 
hibitor at the Old 'Water-colour Society, of 
which he was elected an honorary member 
in 1873. Some of his drawings are in public 
collections — the St. George^ Museum at 
Sheffield and the Ruslan Drawing School at 
Oxford. A loan exhibition was held at the 
Fine Art Society’s rooms in Ibbruary 1901, 
He was an artist of real though restricted 
talent. Ho seldom attempted, and never 
successhiUy mastered, the use of oU-colours, 
IIo was, as he says himself, deficient in 
power of invention and design. (A painted 
window ot the east end of Sir Gilbert Scott's 
church at Camberwell was designed partly 
by Euskin, and he designed a windo'w for 
the Oxford Miu>oum.) He had no skill 
in the representation of tho human form, 
though he could copy the figure well (e.g. 
his copy of Carpaccio’s St. George ot SlieT- 
ilold). But his architectural drawings are 
incomparable in their kind, and some of his 
landscapes are as good as Tamer's. The 
amount of his artistic production is astonish- 
ing, when we consider it as only a by-work 
of his life. It may bo said that he was the 
most literary of artists and the most artisticof 
critics. What he claimed for himself was only 
such skill as to prove that he knew whot the 
good qualities of drawing are. But many 
of hie landscapes and arwitectm'al studies 
are as poetical as the passages of written 
■words which accompany them. Enekin is 
probably the only man who has described 
tho same scenes with so large a measure of 
enccees in prose and verse and drawing. 
(For illustrated articles on Euskin as an 
artist, see jS^on'toei-, Becemher 1898; StuiUo, 
March 1900.) 

With the completion of ‘ Modern Painteiu ' 
begins a new period in Euskln’s literary life. 
He was then forty, and hod finished the 
work by wkioh he is popularly known as a 
writer of art. He now embarked on a new 
career. The title of his Manchester lectures 
in 1867, ‘ The Political Economy of Art,’ 
was significant. Economics were Wceforth 
to take the place of art. But it was not so 
much a change as a development. Eusldn's 
{esthetic criticism was coloured tluuughnut 
by moral considerations. ‘Yes,’ said bis 
father, after one of Eusldn’e leotures on art, 

' hs should have been a bisliop,’ And Euskin 
himself had proclaimed the moral basis of 
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hiB artistic criticism, ‘In these hoolcs of 
mine,’ lie •wrote in ‘ Modern Fainters,’ ‘their 
distinctive character, as essays on art, is 
their bringing everything to a root in human 
passion or human hope. They have been 
coloured throughout, nay, continually al- 
tered in shape, and even warped and broken, 
by digressions respecting social questions, 
•which had for me an interest tenfold greater 
than the work I had been forced into under- 
talcing, Every principle of painting which 
I have stated is traced to some vital or spi- 
ritual fact, and in my works on architecture 
the preference accorded finally to one school 
over another is founded on a comparison of 
their infiucnces on the life of the worlcman, 
a question by all other writers on architec- 
ture wholly forgotten or despised.’ But 
how was this question to be mished into the 
front, and brought into •vital relation with 
the arts P The I hing, he felt with increasing 
force, had to be done. ‘ It is the vainest of 
affectations,’ he wrote, * to try and put beauty 
into shadows, while all real things that cast 
them are left in deformity and pain.’ With 
such thoughts surging in his brain Buskin 
went oft' to Switzerland so soon as ‘ Modem 
Pttintors ’ was fairly out of hand, busied him- 
self in ‘ the mountain gloom,' and for the 
next ten years was silent, except for a few 
occasional papers and lectures upon merely 
artistic matters. He withdrew also mom 
and more from the world and from his old 
home ties. His married life had been a 
failure, and the days passed in the happy 
companionship of his father and mother were 
now drawing to an end. Ilis economic 
heresies, which had already begun to appear 
in his lectures, hod somewhat weakened the 
bond of intellectual sympathy between him 
and his father ; his emancipation from 

E rotestant orthodoxy, that between him and 
is mother. lie remained lo the end a 
moat dutiful and affectionate son, but his 
inclinations turned to solitude. Ilis health 
and spirits were alike broken, and sombre 
thoughts crowded in upon him. Another 
influence which tended to divert Buskin 
from art and natural history was his friend- 
ship with Oorlyle. They had become ac- 
quainted soon after the publication of the 
second volume of ‘ Modern Fainters.’ Buskin 
WHS a frequent visitor at Oheyne Wallt^nd 
Carlyle would sometimes ride over to Ilen- 
luark Hill and spend the afternoon in the 
gardens. Baskin venerated Carlyle as his 
master, and treated him •with beautiful kind- 
ness and deference, Carlyle on his side en- 
couragedhis disciple with ungrudging praise, 
and heralded each approach of his to the 
battlefield of social and economic contro- 


yewy with loud applause. ‘No 
in England,’ wrote Sarlyle to Ememou, “ ” 

XV T Cfiamouni with 

W. J. Stillman iCentur!/, January 1888? 
The greater part of the next two yeare 
eluding two winters, he spentin Savoy lijSi 
Mr (Jeorge Allen, mostly at Mornex 
’Wherever he happened to be. Buskin was 
always interested in the ‘ condition of the 
people question. In Italy he had been im- 
pressed by the necessity of preventing in- 
undation and promoting irrigation (.drroiM 
of the Chaee and Veiima and its Sivers) 
Among the Alps he made several attempts 
to buy land from various oommunes with a 
view to instituting agricultural expori- 
meats. The peasant holders thought he must 
have discovered a secret gold mine and de- 
clined to sell. ‘ The loneliness is very very 
great,’ he wrote from Mornex to Mr. Chari® 
Eliot Norton (whom he had met at Geneva 
in 1860, and who became one of his dearest 
fr'iende), ‘and the peace in which I am at pre- 
sent is only as if 1 had buried myself m a 
tuft of grass on a battlefield wet with blood.' 
It was in this mood that Buskin devoted 
himself to economic studies. The result of 
his studies and the body of his economic 
doctrine were comprised in ‘ Unto this Last’ 
(1800), being papers contributed to fte 
* Oornhill ; ’ ‘ Munera Fulveris’ (1862'), a 
sequel to the foregoing, contributed in put 
to ‘ Eraser ; ’ some letters on ‘ Gold ’ (1863) ; 
‘ Time and Tide’ (1867), and various mmor 
letters and pamphlets in 1868. Faults which 
had not been absent from Buskin'e earlier 


books on art are conspicnoiiB in his economic 
•writings. Long ago, on the ajipeaiance of 
the first volume of ‘Modern Fainters,’ Samuel 
Frout had pointed out the danger of ex- 
aggeration and discourtesy in controveisy. 
In his books on economics Buskin’s petu- 
lance and contemptuous sarcasms had not 
always the justification of better knowledge. 
He was grossly unjust to Mill, witk whose 
hooks he was insuificientlj acquainted, and 
he raised needless animosities oy not suffi- 
ciently distinguishing his terms, For hie 
sins in this respect he paid the full penalty at 
the time. The papers in the ‘ Oornhill ’ caused 
so much offence that Tbaolseray stopped 
their publication — on event that did not 
interrupt Buskin’s friendly relations with the 
editor j and even Oarlyle’e reoommendatiira 
and the friendship of Fioude, then the edi- 
tor of ‘ Fraser,’ did not avail to avert a like 
fate in that magazine. Time brought its r^ 
venges, and Buskin lived to see 'Unto this 
Last ’ (the hook which he preferred to all the 
rest both for its substance and for its style) 
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ttaitt » voprnei “•od to find many of his 
deas and suggestions pass into the accepted 

* Bjlitioal currency. In the main his strength 
^aa economic writer lies where also lies 
kiB strength as an aesthetic writer — namely, 

, ia his penetrating power of vision. To break 
djTfn tfi® walls which in a complicated 
locial system hide &om men’s eyes the actual 
, lad ultimate facts was KusW’s mission, 
Carlyle called Huekin's economical essays 
{ (fletce lightning holts,’ and in very truth 
5 (his impeachments (of the existing order) 

1 on the perceptive sense as lightning on 
( tlie eye.’ His was one of the principal forces 
of the time in quickening the sympathies 
and elevating the moral standards of the com- 
' munity. In the field of economic theory 

* the prominence given by Buskin to some 
) fallacies— such as his denial of the produo- 
1 tivity ol exchange and his condemnation of 
^ interest as distinguished from usury — inter- j 

faei for some time with the acceptance of 
him as a serious authority. Moreover, his 
expositions, though often displaying the 
greatest logical dexterity, were not presented 
n a continuous and systematic form. Ha 
had a love of paradox and wilful mystifica- 
tion, and it requires some tact to disentangle 
■etioua propositions from playful fancies. 
But gradually Buskin’s work mode itself 
Mt— especially for its insistence upon the im- 
portance of the biological factor in all 
' economic questions ; and his writings have 
powerfully contributed to that recasting of 
economic doctrine which is still is progress. 
He insisted (1) ‘ that political economy can 
furnish Bound laws of national life and work 
otdy when it respects tho dignity and moral 
< destiny of man ; (3) that the wise use of 
wealth, in developing a complete human, 
life, is of incomparably greater moment to 
men and nations than its production or uc- 
cumulatlon, and can alone give these any 
, vital Bigiiiticanco ; (3) that honourable per- 
formance of duty 18 more truly just than 
rigid enforcement of right ; and that not in 
J competition but in helpfulness, not in self- 
assertion hut iu reverence, is to he found the 
power of life ’ (address presented to Buskin 
111 188B). Of tho political suggestions con- 
tained in his economic writings of this period, 
same have by this time been carried out,Md 
all are now within the range of practical 
discussion. Ills principal poiuts were : a 
system of national education, the organisa- 
tion of labour, the establiahmont of govern- 
loent training schools, old-age pensions (fox 
' Boidiers of the ploughshare as well os of the 
sword’), and the provision of decent homes 
for the working classes. It requires some 
elTort to reuliae that this was the programme 


which forty years ago was howled out of the 
mogasines. 

Buskin greatly extended his infiuenca 
during the period 1865-70 by lectures in 
all parts of the country. A complete list is 
given in Wise and Smart’s ‘Bibliography,’ 
Exclusive of lectures ot Oxford, they number 
fifty. He lectured at Eton and Woolwich; 
at the Boyal Institution and before various 
learned societies; at working men’s clubs 
and institutes; in most of the principal 
towns of the country, Sometimes the lec- 
tures were announced to bo on art, some- 
times on politics, or science, or history^r 
economics. The titles mattered little. He 
apologised on one occasion for calling his 
lecture 'Crystallography,’ when it turned out 
to be on ‘Cistercian architectum,’ With 
Buskin the teaohing of art was the teach- 
ing of everything, lie used the platform as 
a pulpit. His eloquence was that of the 
writer rather than the orator. He once told 
a London audience, with a touch of his pecu- 
liar humour, that he had intended to de- 
liver them an extempore lecture, but that 
the trouble of writing an extempore lecture 
; and then learning it ny heart was too much 
I for him, and so he would simply read what 
he had to say, He was a magnificent reader. 
The quotations from Homer or 6 om Chaucer 
or from some other iavourite author were 
declaimed as no other public man, except 
Gladstone, conld have declaimed them. He 
read his own works with such perfect atten- 
tion to emphasis and rhythm that they 
vibrate, like a strain of music, in the memo- 
ries of his hearers. Ills voice was not 
powerful, but had a peculiar timbre, wliioh 
was at once penetrating and attractive. His 
nld-fiashioued pronunciation, with the pecu- 
Uor roll of the r’s, seemed to he in perfect 
harmony with the medimval strain in his 
thought. Everywhere he had crowds hang- 
ing on his lips. Even the scieutific men 
whom he loved to denonnee came and said, 
‘Lot him roar again.’ It should be remem- 
bered that neadyall Buskin’s later books 
were written for oral dehvery. He had no 
space to convince by a long train of argu- 
ment. His aim was to impress, and often to 
startle. In a few emphatic sentences he 
sought to bring his heoreis to what he oon- 
sidered the root of the matter. The style he 
adopted was often too curt and absolute. But 
it was simpler, less elaborate, less self-con- 
scious than that of his earlier works. 'It is 
not a style of purple patches, hut its whole 
substance is crimsoned with the passionate 
feeling that courses through the eager and 
animated words ’ (Nonioir). An important 
series of lectures, delivered to various audi- 
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ences in 1857-8-9, -were brought together 
Tinder the titi e ‘ The Two Paths “( 1869 ), The 
title indicates a common thread of doctrine 
runningthrough disoourses on many difl'erent 
subjects — ^namely, the responaibilily of the 
student for choice between art which is con- 
ventional in design, and pursued for the sake 
of display, and art whioli is devoted to the 
record of natural fact. At Christmas 1808 
Buslcin returned from his moimtain solitudes. 
On 3 March 1801 his father died. Mias 
Joanna Hushin Agnew, his second cousin 
once removed, then came to live with his 
mother, but Ruskin for some lime did not 
leave her aide. In 1860, 1868, and 1809 he 
made tours with various friends on the con- 
tinent. In the former year he aided with 
Carlyle on tho Jamaica question, and made 
a speech at a meeting of the Lyre defence 
committee. Of the lectures of this period, 
the most important were those on the plea- 
sures of reading and the sphere of women, 
collected under the title 'Sesame and Lilies’ 
(1866), and on the duty of work and its 
reward, collected as ‘The Crown of Wild 
Olive’ (1860). To the same period belong 
‘The Ethics of the Rust’ (1866), a series 
of conversational lessons, delivered at a 
girls' school (Winning ton Ilnll, Cheshire), in 
which, taking crystals as his 1e.vt, Ruskin 
drew from them such lessons as their various 
characteristics suggested. ' A most shining 
perfomonee,’ wrote Carlyle, when the lec- 
1 uros wore published j ' not for a long while 
hat e I read anything a tenth part so radiant 
with talent, ingenuity, lambent fire.’ Rus- 
kin’s next work of importanoe was sug- 
gested by tho reform agitation. In a series 
of 'Letters to a Working Man at Sunder- 
land,’ first published in newspapers at Man- 
chester and Leeds (March to May 1807), and 
afterwards collected into ''rimo and Tide’ 
(1807), Ruskin embodied his thoughts on the 
question of tho day. The letters are discur- 
sive ond fanciful, hut their main drift was 
to show that true ‘reform’ must he indi- 
vidual rather than by class, and moral rather 
than political. In ’this same year (1867) 
the honorary degree of LL.D. was oonforred 
upon Ruskin at Cambridge, and ho deliverod 
the Pede lecture (not yet published). Ills 
subject was ''riie Relation of National 
Ethics to National Art.' In 1870 the uni- 
versity of Oxford primosed to confer the 
honorary degree of R.O.L., but tho proposal 
was postponed owing to his illness. The 
degree was conferred in Ms absence in 1893, 
In 1871 he had been elected lord rector of 
St. Andrews University, but, ns a professor 
in an English university, he was found to 
be ineligible, 


In connection with Ruskiii’a raTir" 
preacher, some facts may bo stated about hk 
practice. Of the riches described bv bin, 
those books, ‘ The Treasures of truj & 
be was himself a persistent accumulatoi 
and distributor. During his father's lifc 
time tho son was allowed to act aa kk 
almoner— in generous and judicious heln to 
artists, and in all sorts of gentle and secret 
chanty. On his father's death Ruskin in 
herited a fortune of 167,000/,, in addition 
to a considerable property in houses and 
land. The whole of this u as dispersed dur- 
ing his lifetime, and he lived during his last 
years on the proceeds of his hooks. In 
1886, by deed of gift, be made ovm Lk 
house and its contents to Mr. and Mrs 
Arthur Severn, to whom also by will be 
left the residue of his property, ‘prayinir 
them never to sell the estate of Brantwood 
nor to let ony portion of it upon building 
lease, and to accord during thirty consecu- 
tive days in each year such permission to 
Rlrnngcrs to eee the house and pictures as 
I have done in my lifetime.’ (As literary 
executors Ruskin appointed Mr. 0. E. Nor- 
ton and Mr. A. Wedderburn, Q.O.) De- 
tails of much of Ruskin’s expenditure are to 
be found in curious pieces 01 self-revelation 
embodied in the appendices to ‘Fors Cla- 
vigera.’ His pensioners were numbered by 
hundreds; his charities, if sometimes indi^ 
criminate, were as delicate as they were 
generous. He cducatod promising artkts, 
and gave commissions for serai-public enter- 
prises. He presented valuable collections 
of Turners to 0.\ford and Cambridge. To 
the Natural History Museum ho presented 
several mincralogical specimens, including 
the large ‘ Colenso diamond’ (‘ in honour of 
his friend the loyal and patiently adaman- 
tine first bishop of Natal’) and the ‘Ed- 
wardos Ruby’ (‘ in honour of tho invincible 
soldiership and loving equity of Sir Herbert 
Edwarde&n rule by the shores of Indus’). 
To many schools and colleges he presented 
cabinets of minerals or drawings. In some 
forms of phQanthropy he was a pioneer. He 
cstaldished amodel tea shop, lie organised, 
for the relief of the unemployed, gangs of 
stroot cleaners. He was the first to give 
Miss Ootavia Hill the means of managing 
house property on the principle of helping 
the tenants to help themselves. He shored 
as well as gove. He thought no trouble too 

e lo encourage a pupil or befriend the 

. 

With the last decade of Ruskin’s active 
life (1870 80) his career entered on anew 
phase. The writer on economics now es- 
sayed to become practical reformer. In part 
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lie attempt was the payment of ‘ ransom,’ 
TU qtiiet and comfort of the house and 
at Denmark Ilill became Intole- 
' able to him from the thought of the misery 
5 bondon. In 1871 his mother died, and 
tie house was given up. Miss Agnew 
untried Mr. Arthur Severn, and they lived 
I ju tjiB old Ruskin home on Herne Hill. 
i, Eoskin bought from William James Linton 
i r« V. Suppl.] a house on Ooniston lake, 

■ oretlooking the Old Man, called Brant- 
^d. This was his home for the remain- 
der of his life. For soma years, however, 
le paid frequent visits to London, where 
' le still mixed in congenial society. He 
was also a member of the Metaphysical 

> Soelety. The enlargement of the house and 
I grounds at Brentwood become one of his 

^cipal pleasures, but he could not enter 
J uto ms peace without making some eflbrt to 
^ core what seemed to him the anarchy out- 
jjde. Ha established first an organ for his 
propaganda. This was ‘ Fors Clavigera,’ a 
monthly letter ‘ to the workmen and labourers 
of Great Britain,’ It is one of the curio- 
iities of literature. Its discursiveuess, its 
garrulity, its petulance are amazing. On 
Motog it one is not inclined to dispute 
I irlut Buskin somewhere says of himsolf, 
tiiat he was ' an impetuous and weakly eom- 
) Bunioative person.’ Some of the eccen- 
I tncity of liis monthly miscellany was due 
to the gradual approach of a morbid irritor 
Ulitv of the brain. But ‘Fors’ is full of 
passionate iutensity; it abounds in forcible 
writing, ond the ingenuity with which in- 
' uumerable tlircads are knit together to en- 
force the author’s economio principles js 
remarkable. For his uew ormu Ruskin 
provided himself with a uew publisher. He 
set up his old pupil, Mr. George Allen, in 
tie trade, and established a system of net 
prices. At first no discount was allowed 

> to the hooksellors ; they were expected to 
add their own percentage to the publislied 
price. After a few years this heroic policy 
ires abolished. The sale of Ruskin's books 
rapidly grew, and for many years before his 
death yielded him on tho average 4,0002. a 
year. In Amorica the sale of his hooks in 
cheap pirated editions had for many years 
leen very extensive, Ruskin’s monthly 
organ was used to preach a crusade and to 
found a society. ‘ IwiE stand it no loMer,’ 
he cried in the opening number of ‘ Fors’ 
(January 1871), and threw himself with 
characteristic enthusiasm and self-sacrifice 
into on attempt to found a Utopia in Eng- 
land, There was to be a guild of com- 
panions enrolled under the banner of St. 
George to miiko ' a ineride England,’ Tithes 


were to be given, and Raskin himself paid 
7,0002. — a tithe of his then remaining pos- 
seMions — into a trust for the purposes of the 

g uild. Sir Thomas Dyke Acland and Francis 
bwper-Temple (afterwards Lord Mount- 
Temple) were the original trustees. In Moy 
1871 the scheme wms made public. In 
'Fore’ for that month Buskin called on any 
landlords to come and help him ‘ who would 
like better to be served by men than by iron 
devils,’ and any tenants and any woikmen 
‘ who could vow to work and live faithfully 
for the sake of the joy of their homes.’ 
‘ That food can only he got out of the ground 
and happinesa out of honesty’ were the first 
two principles which the guild of St. George 
was to demonstrate; the third was that 
' tho highest wisdom and the highest tmasure 
need not be costly or exclusive’ (Prince 
Leopold’s speech on Buskin), Tlie eata- 
hlishment of these principles led to three 
oorreapondiug experiments, of (1) on agri- 
cultural, (2) an induatrial, and (3) on. ar- 
tistic character respectively. The agri- 
cultural experiments were not a brilliant 
success. Buskin drew many charming pic- 
tures of his ideal settlements, but the realities 
did not correspond to them. Sometimes 
the laud, sometimes the settlers, and some- 
times both proved intractable. Buskin 
reaped from St. George’s Forms a plentiful 
crop of disappoiiitmeiilB and grumhles. An 
exception may be made in favour of St. 
George’s land at Barmouth, of which an 
attractive account by Blanche Atkinson has 
been published (1000). 

Among iudiiatrial experiments which di- 
rectly or indirectly owe their origiu to Ruskin 
ivere the revival of the hand-made linen 
industry in Loiigdole, which under Mr. 
Albert Flaming — ‘ master of the rural in- 
dustries of Louglirigg’ — gives employment 
to many of the peasants. Of a Bke nature 
was a cloth industry at Laxey, in the Isle 
of Man, estahllshed for Ruskin by Mr. Eg- 
bert Rydings; there ore also one or two 
co-operative undertakings of a Bucce.seful 
character which owe their inception to Eus- 
km’e teaching (see Cook's ‘Studies in 
Buskiu’ and 'Buskin and Modem Business’ 
in the SiKotator, 17 Fob. 1900). 

The artistic branch of ‘ St, George’s’ work 
took shape in a museum at Sheflleld. Ori- 
einolly established in 1876 in a cottage at 
Walkley with Henry Swon, a former pupil 
of Buskin at the Working Men’s College, as 
curator, the management of the museum 
was in 1890 token over by tho Sheffield 
corporation, and removod to an old hall in 
Mcorshrook Fork. Buskin had for some 
years employed artists to sketch mediieval 
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liuildlDgs in France and Italy, and copy 
pictures. An esliibition of these drawings 
was held at the Fine Art Society in May 
1886, Most of them arc now at Sheffield. 
Eushin also sent to the museum, largely at 
hb own cost, a collection of minerals and 
pecious stones, architectural casts, draw- 
ings by himself end others, and a few manu- 
scripts. The collection, admirably cata- 
logued and arranged by its second curator, 
Mr. William White, attracts many visitors ; 
it contains a scries of examples illustrating 
EusMn’s point of view in many arts, and 
his ideas of the true function of local 
museums. St. George’s schools were to be 
another institution in what Buskin some- 
times called his ' island of Barataria.’ For 
he was not always quite so serious as his 
disciples supposed. It is not reported that 
he received with unmixed gratitude the 
homage of a disciple who spent most of hb 
time in traversing the country with his own 
letters for delivery by foot, in order to db- 
countenance the accursed railway system. 
Buskin did not establish the schoob which 
he sketched out very attractively in ‘Fors.’ 
But he wrote a prosody for use in them, and 
edited a ‘ Shejiherd’s Library.’ Of more im- 
mediate applicability were the May Queen 
and Bose Queen festivals, which he esta- 
blished in some existing schools vnth cha- 
racteristic generosity and ingenuity in grace- 
ful ordinance. He took much trouble in 
corre^onding with the queens of his crown- 
ing {Saint Qeorge, October 1900). Busltin 
was also the inspirer and the first president 
of ' The Art for Schoob Association,’ a body 
which has done extensive work in circu- 
lating high-class pictures among the ele- 
mentary schoob. 

Buskin’s practical contributions towards 
establishing Gtopiawere suggestive in many | 
directions rather than conclusive in any. 
In judging them, it should be remembers 
that the years in which he entered upon 
the r61e of social reformer were also those 
in which he was working himself almost to 
death at Oxford. In 1870 a professorship of 
fine arts (endowed by Felix Slode [q. v.] ) was 
for the first time established, at Oxford, and 
Buskin accepted a coll to create the part of 
art professor. The work which he put into 
it was enormous. In the first place he 
delivered a long series of lectures; eleven 
courses (1870-7), two courses (1883-4), 
Eight of hb later works (enumerated in the 
bimiography below), several of them in- 
cluding illustrations specially prepared, were 
written as Oxford lectures. On these he 
took greater pains, he said, than on any of 
hb other books, and in them he revised and 


ordinary gift for observation. He usrd to 
eay that ho might, if he had chosen, have 
become the first geologist in Europe. Hb 
interest in geology and miueralogy was 
constant, and he antieip.ated in 1883 some 
of the modifications since made in the 
glacier theories of the day. For an instance 
of Buskin’s acute observation, mingled with 

fancy and poetry, the reader may refer to 
his description of the swellow in ‘Love’s 
Moinie.’ 

Buskin conceived it to be a further part of 
his professorial duty ‘to give what assis- 
tance I may to travellers in Italy.’ The 
result was a aeries of guide-books to Venice 
Florence, and Amiens (see bibliography he^ 
low, 36, 39, 40, and 46). For the purpose 
of these books, as also of fresh illustrations 
for his lectures. Buskin made several con- 
tinental journqys, devoting special study to 
the works or Jlottioelli and Carpaccio. 
Buskin also founded a drawing school at 
Oxford, to which he presented many valuable 
works of art. He endowed a drawing mas- 
ter, giving 6,0001. to the university for this 
purpose, and devoted long days to arranging 
series of examples (including many sketches 
of his own made for this purpose) and cata- 
loguing them. Buskin taught in the school, 
but very few undergraduates attended. 
His lectures, on the other hand, were crowded. 
For his first lecture (8 Fob. 1870), an- 
nounced for the museum, the crowd was so 
groat that an adjournment had to be made 
to the Sheldonion theatre. ‘ I have heard 
him lecture several times,’ says Sir. Slal- 
look, ‘ and that singular voice of his, whicA 
would often hold all the theatre breathless, 
haunts mo still sometimes. There was 
something strange and aerial in its exquisite 
modulations that seemed as if it came from 
a disconsolate spirit hovering over the 
wators of Babylon and remembering Sion.’ 
(For impressions of Buskin’s Oxford lectiues 
see Ooouc’s Studies in, Ruslan and Century 
Mag. February 1898.) 

Buskin also devoted much time to culti- 
vating the friendship of individual members 
of the university. In April 1871 he was 
admitted an honorary fellow of Corpus. Hb 
rooms — on the first floor right of No. 2 stair- 


th; who e“bod7of his xrchSrii: 

inaugural course is the final and mnJ 
compact of all his statements on the funZ 
mental canons of art. He was at theTa™ 
time engaged in preparing handbooks (nevm 
completetO on geology DeucaUon’) and 
botany (‘Proserpina’) Buskin was not b 
eympathyor touch with the scientifiemov^ 
ment of his time. But he had an avf™ 


^ in the follows' buildings— in which he 
jjced many of his choicest pictures, draw- 
Lm minerols, and manuscripts, were ‘ an 
Stic Mecca,' and ' an intelleotual centre 
of the highest hind ’ (see ‘ Hushin at Corpus’ 
in the Felioan Eecord, June and December 
ig 94 ). Among Kushin’s disciples at Oxford 
vas Mr. Mallock, who has given a good pio« 
tine of him under the figure of Mr. Herbert 
^the only character sketch in ‘The New 
Tiniiiblic' which is not a caricature. Prince 


Xcopold was a constant attendant at Hus- 
nu’s lectures, and Buskin stayed with him 
,t Windsor Castle in Januaiy 1878. The 
prince woe one of the trustees lor the Buskin 
drawing school, and in his first public address 
(on ‘University Extension,' at the Mansion 
House, 10 Feh. 1879) paid a high tribute to 
‘the privilege of Professor Ruskm's teaching 
and mendship,’ One of the methods which 
Huskiu adopted for gathering a circle of 
ardent young mou around him was the sub- 
ject of much sarcastic comment. This was 
the rood-digging experiment at Hiuksey, 
A. cynical don was fond of doscrihing tHe 
Btrange adventures which befell him and 
hia horse when they iinwittingly attempted 
to ride along the Buskin road. No one was 
more elive to the humorous aide of the affair 
than Kuskin himself. The road, he used 
laughingly to admit, was about the worst 
in the three kingdoms, and for any level 
places in it he gave the credit to his gar- 
dener, whom he incontinently summoned 
from Brautwood. But this experuuonlal 
application of ‘the gospel of labour' at- 
tracted a good deal of attention. In later 
years Buskin used to talk of Tolstoi as Ms 
successor, and Tolstoi on his side spoke of 
Buskin os one of the greatest men of the 
age (Comhill, June 1802). Among the road- 
diggers was Arnold Toynbee [q. v.], and 
upon Mm ‘ iutorcourse with Buskin had a 
snmulating olTect more durable than the 
actual improvement of the road near Hink- 
aey' (P. 0. MoNiAOun, Arnold Tombee). 


end, and to the various university ‘ settle- 
ments ’ which grew out of it. Buskin’s in- 
fluence has been considerably spread by 
Baskin societies, unions, and guilds iu 
various parts of the country. In Oxford a 
hall for working men is called by Ms name, 
and in Tennessee a Utopian settlement. 

Under the double strain of his work at 
Oxford and of that of St. Geode’s guild 
BusMn’a health broke down. During all 
this period he was also largely engaged in 
writing letters to the press on polemical 
subjects and in a polemical temper. He was 
like the living conscience of the modem 
world, and fmt acutely the wrongs and 
wrongdoings of others. In no age could 
his sensitive heart have escaped these sor- 
rows. ‘Le pauvre enfant, il ns sait pas 
vivre' was the verdict of hie Swiss guide 
upon him. In an earlier age he might nave 
become a saint. In his own age he spent 


‘I tw you,’ said Buskin at the close of 
one of Ms Oxford lectures, ‘ that neither 
sound art, policy, nor religion, con axist in 
England until, neglecting, if it must he, 
your own pleasure gardens and pleasure 
chambers, you resolve that the streets which 
are the liahitation of the poor, and the fields 
whioh are the playgrounds of their children, 
shall be restored to the rulo of the spirits, 
whosoever they ore, in earth and heaven, 
that ordain and reward, with constant and 
conscious felicity, all that is decent and 
orderly, beautiful and pure.’ It was the 
rnnvlolion of this truth that led shortly 
aClerwarda to Toynbee’s work in tbe East- 


He was well aware that the dispersal of his 
energies in so manj directions militated 
against full success m any, Yet he craved 
in moments of weariness for immediate and 
tangible results. He was disappointed that 
more of Ms friends did not come forward 
and enrol themselves under St. George’s 
banner, ‘ It is not my work that drives me 
mad,' he once said, ‘ but the sense that no- 
thing comes of it.’ The strain upon Ms 
nervous system was increased by a private 
sorrow. He was dewly attacbed to a young 
Irish lady, Miss Bose La Touche (the 
‘Rosie’ of ‘ Praeterita,’ vol. iii.) She had 
been introduced to him os a young girl in 
1858; he had taught her drawing and hoped 
in after years to males her his wife. In 1872 
she decided that it was impossible. Re- 
ligious differences were among the obstacles. 
She was a strict evangelical. A little work 
of prose and verse published by her in 1870 
is expressive of a deeply religious but some- 
what morbid temperament. She fell into 
ill-heath and died in 1875, In Buskin’s 
writing threephases in religious feeling may 
be distinguished. He was brought up in 
the strictest sect of evangelicalism. In 
middle life he outgrew this early faith, ond 
though he never lost Ms conviction of a per- 
sonal God his views were widely tolerant. 
In the writings of his middle period he 
seldom made any appeal to Ohristian sanc- 
tions, The virtue which lie taught was that 
of the Greeks, ‘ whoso notion of heroism was 
giving one’s life for a kiss and not getting it.’ 
Jnom 1876 onwards he resumed in his writ- 
ings, under the stress of heightened feelii^, 
I a more definitely OM-istiou standpoint. Of 
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bim, aa of other eminent men, it was ru- 
moured that ho was ineliued to Roman 
Catholicism. He enjoyed lunching, it was 
true, with ‘ my darling cardinal ’ (Manning), 
but he found the ‘puff pastry lilts papu 
pretensions — you had but to breathe on it 
and it was nowhere.’ The death of ' Rosie’ 
was the greatest grief of RusMn’s life. Ha 
suffered much from sleeplessness and had 
unnaturally vivid dreams. He came in 
contact with spiritualism, and mediums 
showed him the spirit of his dead lady. 
Her memory mingled in his mind with 
the vividly realised presence of St. Ursula, 
whose picture by Carpaccio was the aubjeot 
of many references m his later _ lectures. 
In 1878 ho had arranged an exhibition of 
his Turners at the Fine Art Society, and 
had nearly finished a catalogue for it, when 
he was seized with a dangerous attack of 
brain fever. In a few weeks he recovered, 
and was able to add some further notes to 
the catalogue. A body of subscribers pre- 
sented him at this time with Turner’s draw- 
ing of ' Spliigen.’ Ruskin’s favourite 
Tmuers hung in his small and simple bed- 
room at Brantwood. (A picture by Mr. 
Arthur Severn of tliis room in whioli he died 
was e-xliibiled in 1900.) In the same year 
(1878) the Grosvenor GaUary was opened, 
and Buskin took occasion in ‘Fors ’ to write 
an enthusiastic account of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones [q. v. Suppl.], whoso genius 
Ruskin had been among tlie first to recog- 
nise, and to whom in earlier years he had 
given commissions in Italy. Ruskin at the 
same time made a contemptuous reference 
to one of Mr. Whistler’s ‘ Nocturnes.’ Mr. 
Whistler brought an action for libel, which 
was tried bofore Baron Huddleston on 25 
and 26 Nov. The jury awarded tho plain- 
tiff one farthing damages. Buskin’s costs 
wore paid by a public subscription. Mr. 
Whistler took his revenge in a characteris- 
tic pamphlet (republished in 'The Gentle 
Art of making Enemies ’). In 1879 Ruskin 
resigned his professorship, but was able to 
do occasional work on his many unfinished 
books. In 1880 and 1881 his illness ro- 
cimrud. An interval of restored health fol- 
lowed, and in 1883 he felt woll enough to 
accept a second call to the Oxford profes- 
sorship. His first sorics of lectures on ‘ The 
Art of England ’ (the leading schools and 
artists of the day) showed no failure of 
power there were in them a greater geniality 
of criticism and a more hopeful outloox 
which seemed to augur well for the futime. 
But the promise wos delusive. The excite- 
ment of his public lectures, attended by 
ever-increasing and enthusiastic audiences, 


was too much for him. The nervon^lj;^ 
was more than he could withstand V 
second series of lectures, on ‘The PV,.’ 
of England,’ never very coherent, wasSm 
off on the advice of Acland, JowL 
others of his friends. He had beeiflnunh 
vexed by tho refusal of the imiveraitv nn 
the ground of lack of funds, to giva hm 
the means for extending the Ruskin drawing 
school. This was followed by a vote for a 
new laboratory in which vivisection was to 
be permitted. In December 1884, Ruskin r^ 
signed his professorship. He had previouslv 
revoked a bequest of his remaining Tumera 
and other treasures to the university. 

Ruskin now retired into secluaon at 
Brantwood. His cousin, Mrs. Severn with 
hor husband and family, lived with him 
To her he was deeply attached ; she tended 
him in his illness and saved him from all 
preventable irritations. His brain attacks 
were intermittent, and at intervals during 
the next five years he did a good deal & 
miscellaneous literary work. He introduced 
to the public tho sketches of Tuscan life in 
Mn and pencil by his American fi;iend,Risa 
Francesca Alexander. He wrote occasional 
articles in the magazines; prefaced various 
books by his friends ; wrote a life of Sit Her- 
bert Ed wnrdes (‘A Knight’s Faith ’) j and con- 
tinued bis letters on questions of the day to 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’ and otherpapeis. He 
also interested himself in educational expe- 
riments in the Ooniston school. But the 
most impoitant work of his last period was 
tlie fragment of autobiography, undertaken 
at the auggoBtion of his friend, Prof. 0. E. 
Norton, and published ot intervals during 
1886-9 under the Title of ‘Prreterita; out- 
UnoBof Sconos and Thoughts perhaps worthy 
of Memory in my post Life.' This Wk 
contains occasional passages of description 
as fine as anything in ‘ Slodern Painters,’ 
and is maiked throughout by limpid ease in 
the narrative, by the keonnoss of its recol- 
lections, and by brilliant character-sketches 
of friends and acquaintances. 

‘PwBterila’ was, however, not completed. 
Ruskin had planned out its conclusion, and 
chosen titles — in which respect he always 
showed a emdous felicity — for the remaining 
chapters, as also for many chojiters in a 
supplementary hook of illustrative letters, 
&c., called ‘Dilecta.’ But the excitement 
of writing was too much for him. J It is 
all uonsenao,’ he wrote to one of his friends, 
‘ what you hear of overwork as the cause of 
my illness. These two times of deliilum 
were both periods of extreme mental eneiw 
in perilous directions.’ On one occasion he 
was talking with intense eagerness to Car- 
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Wls. ' 5 fou must tflltG care,’ said the old man i 20 Jan., at 2 he passed peacefully 
lyoa will be mnlcinff yourself ill once more.’ away. The dean and chapter of Westmin- 
Roskin quite simply stopped short like_ a ster offered a grays in the Abbey, but this 
cliild. ‘ iO'i riglit) master,’ ho said, was declined on the ground that he had ex- 
mjd went on to tuUc of something else. At pressed a wish to he buried wherever he 
rittter period, however, he sank into deep might happen to die. He was laid in the 
Jipressions, and longed even for the visions churchyard of Ooniaton on 26 Jan, In 
toieturn. ‘They were mostly visions of Poets’ Corner was placed a medallion of him 
lell it is true,’ he said, ‘ but sometimes (by Onslow Ford, R.A.l, immediately above 
iisions of heaven.’ In the spring of 1887 the bust of Sir Welter Seott, 
le was again seised with brain trouble. He Kuskin was about 6 feet 10 inches in 
i(jnt in wie autumn^ of that year to Sand- height, and as a young man he gave the 
fflte, whwe he remained, with short visits appearance of being taller owing to his 
(0 London, until the fdlowing summer— slight build. In later years his shoulders 
timetimes able to writs, at others in a state were bent, and his whole frame seemed 
terdeting on insanity. In 1688 he made shrunk. His smile was always radiant. He 
IhUstforeign journey— to France, Switzer- had piercing blue eyes under full brows. 
Ijnd, and Italy. On 18 Sept., by way of a In middle life he grew side-wliiskers ; from 
dwtt epilogue for a reissue of ‘ Modern the year 1879 a beard which, in his old age, 
Pjiaters,’ ho wrote ‘beneath the oloudless was sHowed to grow to its full length, giving 
Mce of the snows of Ohamouni what him a very venerable appeai’anco. Ihs haS 
oust be tho last words of tho book which was brown, which never to the last turned 
ttek beauty insijired and their strength completely grey. A light-Wwn spun 
raided.’ His foreign tour brought him no twwd, a double-breasted waistcoat, an ill- 
Rnewal of strength. In the following sum- fitting blue frock-coat with velvet collar, 
oei he spent some time at Seascale, and unstarched wristbands, and amplitude ot 
: tisrebe wrote a chapter of ‘Preeterita.’ It blue necktie worn ae a stock, reflected some- 
: ii dated 19 J une 1880, and marks the close thing of the quaiutness of hie mind and 
! of Ilia literary career. From that lime for- talk. If it were not for the peculiarly ddi- 
! ward infirmltios of mind and body grew cats hands and tapering fingers, denoting 
I iteadily upon him. Pliysically ho enjoyed the artistic gifts, ‘the Professor’ (as he was 
I Mrly good health for some years ; hut his habitually called^ might have been taken 
' train was in decay, leading sometimes to for an old-fashioned coimtry gentleman, 

1 disordered violence, more often to listless Buskin was on indefatigabls worker. He 
calm. ‘ Poor finger 1 ’ ho said to one of his always rose with the sun, and much of his 
j old friends, ‘it will never hold pen again, literary work was done before hie friends or 
< WeU, it has got mo into much trouble; thereat of his household were awake. He 
perbaps it is better so.’ At times he re- had the genius for friendship, and his pri- 
coveredsome of his old brightness, and talked vate correspondence, no less thou his public, 
of things and places and persons that he was large. To innumerable friends he wrote 
I loved; eomelimea also playing chess, a game in the charming vein which is to be soon in 
rf which he was very loud. ‘That’s my ‘Hortus luolusus' and other collections, 
dear hrothor Nod,’ lie said one night, as he and always in the some ejcquisitely neat and 
passed a portrait of his friond, Burne-Jones, beautiful handwriting. To strangers who 
oa the stairs. The artist died the next sought his help he would often write the 
day, aud Buskin was griuvously affected, most painstaking lettera of oomisel and ea- 
I As’ outdoor air and exoremo beoamo distaste- oouragement. He- was at his hast when 
ful, his hold on the world, alike of current showing to a sympathetic friond his collec- 
airairs,or thought, and of imagination, grew tione of pictures aud drawings, his precious 
neaker Olid weaker. Ho would eit still for stones ond minerals, hie mauusoripts and 
lours, sometimes looking from his window missale at Denmark Hill or Biantwood, for 
upon his favourite view of lake ond fell j ot he look tho keenest delight in sharing his 
other times, with head bent listlessly, seeing treasures and his pleasiues with othera 
and hearing his friends, but hardly joining He was sometimes momentarily hot-tem- 
at all in any genorol couvorsation. On his pored, and was not averse from the use ot 
feiglitiBlh birthday ho was pi'eseutod with strong language. But of the arrogance and 
immiuated addreasos from the university intoleranoe often displayed iu his writings 
of Oxford, aud from a body of admirers, when he assumed the yropbet’s mantle, there 
induding most of tho leading men in art was in his private intercourse no trace, 
end literature. On 18 Jan. 1900 he was Ilis written denunciations of classes of his 
used by influenza, the heart failed, and on fellow-countrymen and of particular persons 
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were not intended to be taken too literally, 4. At the age of thirty-eight liaa(rin~irTu 
No one was more courteous to radicals, by George Richmond, R.A. '(reprodupo?^** 
lawyers, political economists, scientific per- frontispiece to the ‘ SeleotioM’ or 1862 ^ 

sons, and others whom he professed to abhor, at Brentwood ; not flattery, said the a rT 
In general company Ruskin's conversation ‘only the truth lovingly told’). 6. Acre ' 
was apt to become monologue. On these drawing by Rossetti (formerly in the n*"* 
occasions the beauty of phrase and flow of session of Mr. Pocock of Brighton). 6 4 
magical words were wonderful to listen to. etching by M. Georges Pilotelle 1876 fiim 
D. G. Rossetti said that some of those mono- duced for Nosfida of the Strand). 7 Abmt 
logues made all Ruskin’s written words by Boehm, 1880 (in the Ruskin Drawin 

feeble and uninspired by comparison. On School, Oi.fordV 8. Life-sizeportraitinwate/ 

more familiar occasions he was whimsical, colour by Mr. ITerkomer, R. A., exhibited at 
paradoxical, dictatorial, incalculable. There the Grosvenor 1881, 9. Executed in 1884. 
was always a flash of irony playing about and exhibited at the New Gallery in 188^ 
his talk, which puzzled, teased, or delighted bust by Mr. Conrad Dressier ; the first nor- 
Ilia listeners according to their tempera- trait of Ruskin with a beard: ‘it makes me 
ment. Ilis charm of manner was irresis- look far crazier,’ said the sitter, ‘than e\er 
tible. ‘No one,’ says Mrs. Carlyle, ‘managed I've been.’ 10. Painted in 1898-9, with lone 
Carlyle so well as Raskin. It was quite board, oil-picture by Arthur Severn (now^ 
beautiful to see him. Carlyle would say Brautwood). 11. A fine photograph by Mr. 
outrageous things, running counter to nil F. Hollyer, half-length, seated with long 
Ruskin oared for. Ruskin would treat Oai^ flowing beard, 1896. (See arts, on portraits 
lyle like a naughty child, lay his arms of Ruskin in ‘ Mag. of Art,’ 1891.) 
around him, and say, “ Now this is too The complete bibliography by Thomas J. 
bad!”’ Of young girls Ruskin was the Wise and .lames P, Smart, issued in 1893^ 
indulgent and devoted slave. But to all and giving letters, lectures, etc., included 
his friends, young and old, boy or maid, 1,162 entries. 114 volumes (large or small) 
humble or distinguished, his manner had bear Ruskin’s name as author, and to twenty- 
something of the same caressing charm, nine other volumes he contributed prefaces or 
‘For the sake of others,’ says Professor other matter. A complete collective edition 
Norton, ‘ who have not Itnown him as I of his works, prepared by E. T. Cook and 
have, I would dooloi-e my conviction that A. Wodderbuvn, in 38 volumes, appeared 
no other master of literature in our time 1903-9. Of on octavo series of ‘Works' 
has more earnestly and steadily endeavoured commenced in 1871, only eleven volumes 
to set forth, for the help of those whom he were published, in boards and in what is 
addressed whatsoever things are true, called in the trade 'Ruskin calf,' a purple 
honest, just, pure, and lovely j or in his own chosen by himself. Since 1883 many boSs 
life has more faithfully tried to practise the wore issued in a imiform ‘ small edition,’ 
virtues which spring from the contemplation crown 8vo. Since 1907, when copyright 
of these things.’ ‘To my dear and ethereal expired in all Riiskin’s books published be- 
Ruskin,’ was Carlyle’s inscription in the fore 1866, non-copyright reprints have been 
last book he gave to his disciplo. ‘ 1 should numerous at cheap prices. The following 
wish,’ wrote .lowct t, after visiting Ruskin is a chronological list of the principal works 
at Brautwood, ‘ never to lose the impression and copyright editions ; 1, ‘ The Poetry of 
of the Iciiid welcome which I received from Aroliitecturo,’ in Loudon’s ‘ Arohiteotural 
him. Ho is the gentlest and most innocent Magazine,’ 1837-8 ; first published separately, 
of mankind.’ . 1893, medium 4to (illustrated), 3. ‘ Modem 

Among many portraits of Buskin are : Painters,’ 1843, vol. i. ; 1846, vol. ii. ; 1866, 
1. As a child, aged three and a half, oil- vol. iii. (illuatrated) ; 1866, vol. iv. (illus- 
pioturo by James Northcote, R,A. (at Brant- tinted) j 1800, vol. v. (illustrated). Vol. i. of 
wood). In this, as Ruskin relates in the first and second editions was large orown 
‘ Prtoterita,’ there is a background, at the 8vo; the third edition and all the other 
child’s special request, of ‘ blue bills.’ 2. At volumes were imperial 8vo. The first edition 
the age of twenty- three, water-colour by ofthie book commands high prices on account 
George Ricbmoiid, R.A., exhibited at the of the plates. ‘Autowaph edition,’ 1873, 
acadomy, 1842 (at Brautwood). 3, At the 5 vols. imperial 8vo (unpressions from the 
age of thirty-four, oil-pioture by Millais, fuU- original plates); ‘ complete edition,’ with 
length, standing harmicaded on the rocks new index and collation of diflerent editious, 
beside Glenflnlas (in the collection of tho 1888, 6 vols. imperial 8vo (three additional 
late Sir Henry Acland ; now, as an heirloom, plates, somo of the others re-engraved); 
in the possession of Rear-admiral Acland). { small complete edition (reduced plates), 
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» l«9r erols.erownSTO.j 're-arrangededition’ 
jftdl ii. 1883, crown 8vo (now in Stdiedit^ 
' fftondesAgrestos’ (readings in 1876, 
jj gvo (now in Sltli thousand). 3, ‘The 
Lamps of Architecture’ (illustrated), 
M9 impenal 8vo (plates drawn and etch^ 
Iff the autW) ; second edition (plates re- 
! etched hy E. P. Cufl), 1866 ; third edition 
(»ith new preface and selected aphorisms 
» L in larger type), 1880 j small edition, 1800 

1 (DOW in 31st thousand). 4. ‘ Poems,’ 1860, 
S 8 to (mostly collected from periodicals), 
irivetely printed. Very scarce ; a copy has 
* letched 601. Published (with additions), 
11,91 2 vols. 4to, illustrated ; small edition 
(reduced plates), 1891. 6. 'The King of 
1 tie Golden River ’ (illustratod_ by R. Doyle), 

( 1861, small square 8vo (now in 22nd thou- 
sand). A fine copy of the first edition has 
letclied lOf. 8. ‘ Pre-Ranhaelitiam,’ 1861. 

I 'The Stones of Venice '^(illustrated), im- 
‘ perial 8vo, vol. i. 1861, vol. ii. 1863, vol. iii. 
1858 j 'Autograph edition ’ of the three vols. 
1874 , imperial 8vo ; ‘complete edition ’(with 
afiw index), 1886, 8 vole, imperial 8vo; 
areall edition (complete), 1898; ‘Traveller’s 
edition’ (selected chapters with new matter, 

, iiaillustrated), 1879, 2 vols. crown 8vo (now ! 
i in its eighth edition). ‘ On the Nature of 
I Gothic Architecture,’ 1864 (Kelmsoott Press 
(dition, 189^. 8. ‘ Examples of the Arohi- 
1 lecture of Venice ’ (plates, with descriptive 
letterpress), 1861, atlas folio. 9. ‘Notes on 
the Construction of Sheepfolde,’ 1861, 8vo 
(4th copyright edition). 10. ‘Giotto and his ^ 
Works in Padua’ (notes to accompany a 
scries of woodcuts executed for the Arundel 
I &ciety), 1864, royal 8vo; small edition, 
with photographic illustrations of the fres- 
coes, 1900. 11. ' Lectures on Architecture 
and Painting ’ (illustrated), 1868, crown 8vo ; 
small copyriglit edition, 1691 (exceeding 
6,000 copies). 12, ‘ Notes on some of the 
principd Pictures exhibited in the Rooms 
i of theRoyol Academy,’ &c., 8vo, No. i. 1866, 
ii. 1866, iii. 1867, iv. 1868, v. 1869, vi. 1876. 
18. ' The Harbours of England ’ (illustrated 
with engravings from drawings % Turner), 
1860, fmio ; small edition, with phoLogra- 
ynres&om the plates, 1894. 14. 'Notes on 
the Turner Gallery at Marlborough House ’ 
(oil-paintings now at the National Gallery), 
1866, 8vo. ‘Oatalogne of Sketches and 
I Biawmgs by Turner’ (now at the National 
Gallery), 1867, 8vo. ‘Oatalogne of the 
. Tamer Sketches in the National Gallery,’ 
1867, pt. i. 8vo (no more issued), ‘ Cata- 
I logue of the Drawings and Sketches of Tur- 
I net at proseut exhibited in the National 
Qallery,U881,8vo| illustrated edition, crown 
8vo, 1899. 16, ‘The Political Economy of 


Alt,’ 1867, 16mo ; reissued with additional 
papers under the title ‘ A Joy for Ever (and 
Its Pries in the Market),’ 1880 (vol. xi. of 
‘■Works’); small edition, 1887 (now in its 
18th thousand), 16. 'The Elements of 
Drawing’ (illustrated), 1867, crown 8vo; 
new edition (uniform with the ‘ smell edi- 
tion ’), 1892 (sale exceeding 14,000 copies). 
17. ‘Inaugural Address at the Cambridge 
School of Art,’ 1868, 8vo. 18. ‘ The Oxford 
Museum,’ by H. W. Acland and J ohn Ruskin 
(lUustrated), 1869, post 8vo; new edition, 
with preface hy Acland and message from 
Ruskin, 1898, crown 8vo. 19. ‘The Two 
Paths’ (illustrated), 1869, crown 8vo; new 
edition (vol, x. of ‘Works'), 1878, 8vo ; 
small edition, 1887 (sale exceeding 14,000 
copies); the edition of 1859 contains twoplates 
afterwards cancelled. 20. ‘ The Elements of 
Perspective,’ 1869, crown 8vo (the only edi- 
tion). 21, ‘ Unto this Last,’ 1862, foolscap 
8vo ; a cheaper copyright edition (exceeding 
86,000) ; ‘ Popular ’ edition (in paper covers) 
issued In 1900, and now in its 31th thon- 
sand; the totiJ copyright issue has ex- 
ceeded 70,000. There have also been several 
editions of a penny pamphlet of extracts en- 
titled ‘ The llighte of Labour accordiim to 
John Ruskin.’ 22, ‘Sesame and LiTies,’ 
1866, foolscap 8vo. This, the most popular 
of Ruskiu's works, has been issued in four 
different forms ; (a) the original edition, two 
lectures with no preface ; (6) two lectures, 
with a long preface (about the Alps), 1866, 
three editions; (o) ‘Works’ series, vol. i. 
with a new preface (largely autobiographi- 
cal), 1871, and an additional locture on ‘The 
Mystory of Life' (‘ the most perfect of his 
essays’ — Sir Leslie Stephen, ivnfibnaf Mea, 
April 1900), sixth edition, 1900 ; the same 
contents in cheaper form, 48th thousand, 
1800; (ti) original edition with a distinct 
preface, 1882 ; 60th thousand, 1900. Mora 
than 110,000 copyright copies of ‘Sesame’ 
have been issued. 23. ‘The Ethics of the 
Dust,’ 1866, ovown 8vo ; second edition, with 
now preface, 1877 (exceeding 21,000 copies). 
24. ‘ The Crown ot Wild Ohve : three Lee- 
i,ures on Work, Traffic, and War,’ 1866, 
foolscap 8vo (two other editions in this 
form), "With an additional lecture on ‘ The 
Puture of England,' and an appendix on ‘ Prus- 
sia,’ ‘Works, ° vol. vi.; of a small copyright 
edition of the same some 40,000 have been 
sold. 26. ‘Time ond Tide by Weare and 
Tyne,’ 1867, foolscap 8vo (‘ "works,’ vol. ii. 
1872) ; small edition, 1886 (now exceeding its 
14th thousand). 26. ' The Queen of the Air,’ 
1869, crown 8vo (‘Works,’ vol. ix. 1874) ; 
small edition, 1887 (now exceeding its 16th 
thousand). 87. ‘ Lectures on Art delivered 
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before the Univei’flity of Oxford, 1870, 8vo 
(two other editions in this form) ; small edi- 
tion, with new preface, 1887 (sale exceeding 
18,000). Several catalogues of the collections 
in the Ituelcin Drawing School, referred to 
in the ‘ Lectures,’ were issued, 1870-3. 28. 
‘Fors Clavigera’ (illustrated), 1871-84, 8vo. 
Ninety-six ‘ Letters to the Workmen and 
Labourers of Great Britain,’ originally issued 
as separate publications, subsequently col- 
lected into 8 vols. (8vo) and 4 vols. (crown 
8ro). The drst and second thousands of 
Letter Ivii. are of interest to collect ora as 
containing ‘ an attack on Mr. Gladstone 
written under a complete misconception of 
his character.’ This was afterwards omitted 
and a blank apace loft ‘ in due memorial of 
rash judgment.’ Several reports and papers 
referring to St. Georee’s Guild were sepa- 
rately published. A ‘ Letter to Young 
Girls,’ reprinted with additions from ‘ Fom,’ 
woe published in 1876, and has exceedod its 
72nd thousand. 29. 'Munera Pulveria,’ 
1872, being vol. ii. of the ‘ Works ; ’ small 
edition, 1880 (exceoding8,000copiea). ‘ Gold; 
a Dialogue connected with the subject of 
“Munera Pulveria,”’ written in 1808, in 
reply to an article by Professor Oairues, and 
intended for ' Fraser's Magazine.' was first 
printed (for private circulation) in 1891. 

80. ‘ Aratra Pbntolici : Six Leotures on the 
Elements of Sculpture’ (illustrated), 1872, 
being vol. iii. of the ‘ Works.’ The seventh 
lecture of this course, ‘ The Eolation between 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret,’ was published 
separately and ran through three editions; 
small edition of the seven lectures, 1890. 

81. ‘ The Eagle’s Nest : Ten Lectures on the 
Eelation of Natural Science to Art.,’ 1872 
(vol. iv. of the 'Works’); small editiom 1887 
(sole exceeding 12,000). 32. ‘ Love’s Meinie: 
Leotures on Greek ond English Birds,’ 1881, 
vol. i. 8vo (originally issued in three soparato 
parts, 1873-81) ; small edition, l.‘*07. The 
work was never completed. 33. ‘Ariadne 
Fiorentina: Six Loctures on Wood and 
Metal Engraving’ (illustrated); originally 
issued in seven separate parts (1873-0} ; cbl- 
lectod into a volume (vii. of the ' Works ’), 

] 870 ; small edition, 1890. 34. ' Val 

d’Arno ; Ton Lectures on the Tuscan Art 
directly antecedent to the Florentine Year 
ofVictories’(illustrated), 1874(1 Works,’ vol. 
yiii.) ; small edition, 1890. 36, ‘ Mornings 
in Florenco,’ issued in six separate parts, 
1876-7, crown 8vo ; collectod into a volume 
1889 (sale exceeding 11,000), 36. 'Proser- 
pina: Studies of Wayside Flowers while 
the Air woe yet pure among the Alps and 
in the Scotland and England which my 
Father knew’ (illustrated); issued in ten 


soparate parts, 1876-86r8^;^7'^;;;;;~r-7 
collected into vol. i. 1870 
Uon: CoUooted Studies of theJan 
Waves _aud_ Life of Stones’ (iliV! 
issued in oiglit separate parts 
parts i-vi. collected into vol T 
'Bibliotheca Pastorum,’ 8vo: vi 
IScononiist of Xenoplion' wiHi as** i® 

Euskin, 1876 ; vouE,“Eook Bon 

Broken Pieces of Sir Philip Sidney’s PaS* 
laid up m store for Eng&h IIoL; S 
preface and commentary by Euskin, 1877 . 
vol. 111 . (not issued); vol. iv ‘A Knir-uli’ 
Faith: Passages in the Life of Sir HefwJ 
Edwardes,’ collated by Euskin, 1885. 39 
Guide to the Principal Pictures at the Act 
issued in tw 

parts, 1877, 8vo; revised and corrected 
edition m one volume, 1891 40 igt 

Mark’s Best: the Histoiy of Venice ,’ ton 
ten for the help of the few Travellers who 
still oai-e for her Monuments,’ issued in six 
separate parts, 1877-84, crown 8vo; col- 
looted into one volume, 1884. 41. 'Tke 
Laws of Ffesole : a familiar Treatise on the 
Elemonlary Principles and Practice of 
Drawing and Painting ’ (illnstmted), iaaued 
in four separate parts, 1877-8, 8to; col- 
looled into vol. i. 1879. No more was 
issued, 42. ‘Notes by Mr. Buskin on hh 
Drawings by Turner e.xhibitod at the Fine 
Art Society’s Galleries, March 1878 •’ 
twelve editions (8vo) were issued in rapid 
Buocossion, also an illustrated edition, 4to. 
In 1900, when the drowings were again 
e.xhibited after Buskin’s death, the ‘Notes’ 
were reprinted. 43. ‘ Notes by Mr. T?n5ln> 
on Samuel Front and William Hunt, 
illustrated by a Loan Collection of Draw- 
ings exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
Golleries, 1879-80,’ 8vo ; also an illustrated 
edition, 4to. 44, ' Letters to the Clergy on 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Cliurch,’ 1879, 
crown 8vo. 46. ‘Arrows of the Chace,' 
1880, 2 vols. 8vo ; a collection of letters 

f ublished chiefly in the newspapers, 1840-30. 

6, ‘ Our Fathers have told us : Sketches of 
the History of Christendom for Boys and 
Girls who have been held at its Fonts, 
Part i. The Bible of Amiens ’ (illustrated), 
issued in five separate parts, 1880-6, 8vo; 
collootod into a volume, 1884. A separate 
‘TraveHer’s edition’ of chap, iv. crown 8vo 
was issued in 1881 to serve as a guide to 
the onthedral. 47. ‘The Art of England: 
Lectures ^ven in Oxford,’ 1884, smml 4to. 
48. ' The Pleasures of England: Lectures 
raven in Oxford,’ 1884, small 4to, issued in 
lour separate parts ; not completed or sepa- 
rately collected; small edition of the four 
parts in one volume together with 47 (sale 
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9,000). 49. ‘ The Storm Cloud of 
llie Nineteenth Century; Two Lectures de- 
ivered in tho London Institution,' 1884, 
aiiall 4to. 60. ‘ On the Old Eoad,’ 1883, 
jvols. 8voj a collection of miscellaneous 
tseysj pamphlets, &c., written 1834-86. 
61. 'Prseterita,' originally issued in twenty- 
riAt separate parts, 1886-9, 8vo ; the first 
tirenty-fiiur parts collected into toIs. i. and 
ii, 1886-7 j vol. iii., issued in 1900, consists 
jf the remaining four parts, and of three 
parts of ‘Diloota’ ^correspondence, &o., 
yiaslrating ' Prsaterita ’). 63. 'Hortus 

hiclusus,’ 1887, small 8voj letters from 
Suskin to the Misses Mary and Susie Beeyer. 
63, ‘ Tlu'ce Letters (hy Buskin) and an Essay, 
1836-41, found in his Tutor’s Desk’ (Bev. T. 
Dale), 1898, crown 8vo. 64, ' V erona and other 
lectures ’ (illustrated), 1894, medium Sro. 
66, ‘ Letters addressed to a College Friend 
dating the Years 1840 6,’ 1894, orown 8vo. 
56, 'IiccturoB on Landscape doliyered at 
Oxford in Lent Term, 1871 ’ ( illustrated), 
1897, folio. 1“ addition to Buskin’s pub- 
lished writings he had at various times col- 
lected materiala for many other works, A. 
few chaplors, found completed among his 
mamiaeripta, are likely to he Included in a 
forthfloimng collected edition of his works. 
0/lttte years Buskin’s writingshaveattraoted 
some attention on the continent. Accounts 
or translabioiiB of some of them have ap- 
neared in French, German, Italian, Dutch. 
The moat important of the foreign Buskiniana 
is 'Buskin et la Ueligion da la Beaut6,’ by 
Bohertde la Sizeranne (Paris, 1897; Eng- 
lish translation, 1899). 

[The fullest authority for Euakin's early life 
is Frajtoiita. Per his middle life it is less com- 
plete, and ends in 1860. Most of his other writ- 
ings, and oapecially Pora Cliivigera, are to some 
extent autoliiographicnl. The Life and Work of 
John Euskiii, 3 vale, 1893, and The Life of John 
Baskin, 1900, are hy W. G, Oollingwood, who, as 
a pupil al Oxford, and afterwards ns a litermy 
assistant and noighboni', know him well. The 
Life of 1000 contains letters by Bnskiu and his 
parents not bofui’O piiblishod. The tullest col- 
mion of his letters is in Cook and Wodder- 
burn’s oullectivo edition of his works, 1908-9 
(rols. 36-7), Prof. 0. E. Norton's pre&ces to 
tbe American ' Urantwood ’ edition of Buskin’s 
IVorke hare valuable biograpbical matter. 
Several volumes of Enskin's letters have been 
privately printed in Mr. T, J, Wise's Ashley 
Library. A largo number of letters (not in- 
cluded in Arrows of the Obace) is given in Eus- 
fciniana (privately printed, 1800). Another col- 
lection of letters appeared in (die New Beview, 
March 1892. 800 also Bogers and his Conlem- 
porarles, 1889 ; The Letters of James Smetham, 
1891 ; The Life and the Friendships of Mary 


ItnsseU Mitford, 1882 ; Fronde’s Life of CarlylA 
in London, 1881; Letters of Joseph Severn, 
1892; Memoir of Dean Liddoll, 1899; Memoir 
of Coventry Patmore, 1 900 ; Hoiiiinn Hunt's Tim 
Pre-Itiiphaolite Brotherhood, 1903 ; Mrs. Bich- 
moiul Eltchio's Becords of Tennyson, Buskin, 
and Browning, 1892 ; M. H. ^lelniann's John 
Buskin, 1900 ; memoirs in Hdily News and 
Manchester Guardian, 27 Jan. 19UU. Cf. mono- 
graph by Frederic Harrison in English Mon of 
Letters ser., 1902.] E T. C. 

BUSSELL, CHABLES, Bakon Bussull 
OP BIiEiowEif (1632-1900), lord chief justice 
of England, was born at Newry on 10 Nov. 
1833. Be was the elder son of Arthur 
Bussell (1786-1845) and Margaret, daughter 
of Matthew hlullin and widow of John 
llamill, a merchant of Belfast. The 
Bussells were of an old stock long settled 
in the county of Down. The Wily had 
clung to tho ancient faith, and, like others, 
had sufiered fi;om the persecutions of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Arthur BusssU died in 1846, and the core 
of his young family devolved upon their 
clover mother and their paternal uncle. Dr. 
(JharloB William Bussell [q. v.], theuapro- 
ieasor at and afterwards president of May- 
nooth College. The school days of Charles 
Bussell are described in the petition for hia 
articles, presented to the Incorporated Law 
Societj' of Ireland in 1848. He was for a 
short time at a diocesau seminary at Belfast, 
then for two years at a private school in 
Newry, finally for one year at St. Vincent’s 
College, Oastleknock. Tbe records of his 
Bchooi career are scanty. They show that he 
was a hard-working boy, of more than 
average attainments, but there is nothing to 
indicate that he displayed any brilliant quali- 
ties. In January 1849 he commenced his 
career with Cornelius Denvir, a solicitor at 
Newry, who died in 1863, and his articles 
were transferred to Alexander O’Borke of 
Belfaet, He was admitted a solicitor in 
January 1864. For six months he took 
charge of an olHce of O'Borke’s in London- 
derry. He then returned to Belfast, and 
practised on his own account in the county 
courts of Down and Antrim. About that 
time injudicions attempts hy protestants to 
proselytise had led to riots, and when the 
reckoning came before the magistrates BusssU 
was the catholic champion. Die speeches 
were reported in the ‘ Uletormau' newspaper, 
and wore as able as many he afterwords 
delivered when at the bar. On one occasion 
when he had done well his admirers carried 
him on their shoulders to his hotel, and he 
had diflionlty in preventing the celebration 
of his triumph hy another riot. Hia success, 
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and the advice of those among whom he 
practised, confirmed his resolve to become 
a barrister in London, 

On 0 Nov. 1856 he entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn. Before doing so he had matriculated 
at Trinity Oollego, Dublin, but did not 
graduate. From that time he resided in 
London. In 1867 Henry Bagshawe, then a 
junior in large practice at the eqiiity bar, and 
now a county court judge, invited him to 
become a pupil. 

While in these chambers he is described 
as being grove, reserved, and hard-worlcing. 
He acquired a considerable knowledge of 
real property law, but conveyancing and 
equity drafting did not interest him, and 
he left to join tho common law bar. The 
Inns of Court had recently appointed five 
readers to teach law. Bussell at< ended the 
lectures of Henry Maine in ‘ lioman Law 
and Jurisprudence,’ of Philliniore in ' Con- 
stitutional Law,’ Ilroom on tho ' Common 
Low,’ and Birkboclc on ‘ Equity.’ By close 
piivate study and with the guidance of those 
distinguished teachers he qualified hiniseK 
for practice. lie never attended the oham- 
bers of a pleader. The common law pro- 
cedure acts had struokablow at technicalilies 
which that class of practitioner did not long 
survive. He found time to write for news- 
papers and magazines, and contributed a 
weekly letter on current politics to the 
Dublin ‘ Nation.’ In Trinity term 1868 bo 
presented himself for examination for the 
studentship founded by the Inns of Court. 
Though unsuccessful he was awarded a 
cortinoate of honour. On 10 Aug. 1868 he 
was married to Ellen, eldest daughter of 
Joseph Stevenson Mulhollaud, M.D., of Bel- 
fast. 

Ill miary term 1859 he again oompotod for 
tho studentship, which was awarded to Mr. 
Montague Oouksoii, afterwards Crackan- 
thorpe, IC.C. Un 26 Jan. in that year ha was 
called to the bar and joined the northern 
circuit, lie practised in the passage court, 
Liverpool, and from tho first was auccossful. 
Ills foe books show that in the third year 
from his call ho mnde over SOOi., and in his 
fourth year over 1 ,000/. 

lie soon began to be known in London, 
and argued n case before Lord Westbury 
with so much ability os to procure for him 
tho offer of a county com-t judgeship. 

In 1872 ho took silk at the same time as 
Farrer, afterwards Boron IlerscheU [q. y. 
Suppl.1 They speedily divided between 
them the mercanlilo business of the circuit. 
In commercial cases, where rights mainly de- 
pended on written evidence, 'Uuseoll’s know- 
ledge of business and of the law enabled him 


to go straight to the point aidgettwiX: 
kng list with great smoothn™ andrapidL 
But where there was a conflict of evfdeS 
his style of advocow was open to critic”™ 
and complaint. He was not a pleasaS 
antagonist. Occasionally his opponent 
were made to Icel a personal pressure S 
to the harmony which is a tradition of the 
bar. Always desperately in earnest and 
determined to win, he was neglectful of Z 
bmall amemtiea which soften professional 
contests. He dealt with witnesses who cfa\« 
then* testimony in good faith with con- 
sideration, and confined his cross-examina- 
tion m such cases to its legitimate purpose 
VIZ, to glean from the witnesses such admisi 
sions as helped to reconcile their statements 
with his client’s case. But his quick temper 
sometimes betrayed him into attack, and 
any interference for the protection of the 
witness was hotly resented. He had, how- 
ever, great self-control, and was able, by an 
effort ■which was visible, to break off an angry 
discussion and proceed with the case as if 
nothing bad happened. Opposing counsel 
were often sorely riiflled, but his manifest 
honesty of purpose eeouved him indulgence. 
He made no enemies. As years went by 
his methods were less aggressive, and old 
grievances were condoned or forgotten by 
the bar and the profession. On Sis eircoit 
ho was popular, and was ever ready with a 
kindly word and a helping hand for a de- 
serving junior. 

The power that made him the greatest 
advocato of his time was best displayed when 
fraud or perfidy or malice had to be exposed. 
It has been said that the finest actors off the 
stage are members of the bar. This was not 
true of BusboB. II e felt the indignation and 
contempt which he poured upon the witness. 
Ills eearohing questions flashed in rapid suc- 
cession ; his vehemence of manner and his 
determination to force out the truth secured 
him a conmlcfa mastery of the dishonest 
witness. IBs extraordinary power when ad- 
dressing a jury was owing not so much to 
any oratorical display as to the authority 
which he could always exercise over those 
he sought to influence. Spellbound under 
hie vigorous and often passionate reasoning, 
their verdict was often due to tho merits not 
of the litigant hut of hie counsel. 

In a difficult case he prepared himself 
meet laboriously, and the junior or solicitor 
who failed to supply him with the informa- 
tion ho desired felt his heavy hand. He 
was often as impetuous in consultation os 
he was in court. 

In 1876 he was invited to stand for Dur- 
ham ; but, finding that his religion might be 
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i fdifflwilty in liis way, lie withdrew; and 
fairer, afterwards Loi-d nerschell, who upon 
liii advice was accepted as the liberal can- 
, Latt, was returned. 

1 In 1876, on the death of Peroival A. 

' pje]£ering,Q.O., he applied with other leaders 
of tliB oucuit for the vacant judgeship of the 
* JnnTtofpassage at Liverpool. The appoint- 
nent wasgiven to Mr. T. Ilenry Baylis, Q.C., 
a distinguished lawyer, in whose chambers 
; jijg home secretary (now V iscount Cross) had 
I jjon a pupil. The oflice would not have in- 
tKfered with private practice. In 1880, 
j jfjgj two unsuccessful attempts, he wasre- 
' turned to parliament for Dundalk. He 
; gtogfi as an independent liberal, and was 
' ojiposed by home-rulers and Parnellites. 

He had been given to understand that he 
' iniiht expect personal violence, and an 
ottempt was made to assault him ; but he 
gave such convincing proof of his courage 
and ability to defend himself that ha was 
not further molested. "When he entered 
parliament the national causa was repre- 
sented in the House of Commons by a small 
minority of the Irish members. It was not 
tdl the franohiso was lowered by the act of 
1884, and as many as eighty-flvo members 
irere returned from Ireland to support the 
demand for an Irish parliament, that ho 
pledged himself, together with the maj or% of 
Hberals, to the policy of home rule. But 
ha was always a firm supporter of tho Irish 
cause j and before the alliance between 
Qladstone and Parnell ho spoke con- 
stantly in Irish debates and voted usually 
with the national party. In Februa:^ 1881 
he opposed the coercion hill. W. E. Forster 
had stated that the measure was aimed at 
'village htaclcguords.’ Bussell retorted 
with some eil'ect that among them might be 
found some ‘ village Hampdena.’ The pre- 
toion was verified in the following year 
when 'tie suapaots’ wore released from 
prison. Many of them wore men of good 
repute, and the title ‘ ex-suspeot ' became 
inHeland one of distinction. 

In March 1882 he opposed the proposal 
for an iiinuiry into the working of the Land 
Act, and in tho following April ha sup- 
ported the gorernmont in their diange of 
policy which led to the release of Forster’s 
pilsoners. Ho resisted strongly the mea- 
sure of coercion which followed upon the 
Phoenix Pork murders, and after a brief 
truce renewed tho warfare between the 
government and tho Irish members. _ He 
sought by various amendments to mitigate 
the severity of the government proposals. In. 
1883 he delivered a long speech m the de- 
bate on the address, complaining that the 
TOE. xxn. — sup. 


legitimate demands for the redress of Irish 
grievances were disregarded ; and in 1884 he 
spoke in support of an inquiry into the 
Maamtrasna trials. He took little part in 
debates not connected with Ireland. In 
1888 he spoke in favour of a bill for creating 
a court of criminal appeal, contending that 
the interference of the home secretary with 
the sentences of judges was uncoustitiitional; 
and during the same parliament he sup- 
ported the grantingof state aid to volimtaiy 
schools. 

Ilia opinions throughout these anxious 
times were wisely measured by what he 
considered practicable. On Irish questions 
he did not hesitate to differ from tho 
government ; but the views he expressed 
were temperate and conciliatory. Ilia par- 
liamentary speeches between 1880 and 1885 
did not add to his great r^ulation. The time 
was not propitious. The House of Commons 
was exasperated by the obstruction which 
Parnell was conducting with so much skill, 
and lent an unwilling ear to discourses on 
the well-worn topics that crime would be 
prevented by proper remedial mensnres, and 
that Ireland must bo governed according to 
Irish ideas. Inl883 he was ollbred a judge- 
ship. He was tempted to accept it, for ho 
could not hope to retain an Irish seat. But 
he declined the offer, and determined to 
look for an English constituency. In 
1886 he was returned for South Hackney, 
and was appointed attorney-general in 
Gladstone’s government of 1686. His re- 
election upon taking office was opposed by 
the conservatives, W ho wae again re- 
turned. Ho threw himself with extraordi- 
nary energy into the home rule struggle. 
The alliance between liborals and Fameliites 
enabled him to give full play to his en- 
thusiasm, and he travelled all over England 
addressing public meetings, great and 
small, in every part of the country. _Ha 
seemed unconscious of what such exertions 
mean to most men in point of fatigue and 
weariness, and was content to forego the 
gratiffcalion, so essential to most politicians, 
of elaborate notices in tho daily press. ITis 
speeches in the House of Commons on the 
home rule bill were probohly his best pnr- 
liamenlnry performances. In supporting 
the second reading he referred to ‘ the so- 
called loyal minority ’ as not being an aid 
but a hindrance to any solid union between 
England and Ireland. ' Their loyalty,’ he 
said, 'bad a close relation to their own 
status and their own interest,’ At the 
general election of 1880 he was again re- 
turned for South Hackney, defeating his 
opponent, Mr, 0. J. Darling (afterwards a 
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jhidge of the liigli couvL), by a small majority, 
la 1887 he resisted the passing of the 
coercion bill of that year in a speech of oon- 
siderahla power. 

In 1888 the Parnell Commission Act was 
passed. Its object was declared to be to 
create a tribunal to inquire into charges and 
allej^ations made against certain members of 
parliament and o^er porsons by the de- 
fendants in the recent trial of an action of 
O'Donnell v. "Walter and another. Three of 
the judges were appointed commissionei^, 
and the sittings began on 22 Oct. Ilussell 
appeared as loading counsel for Parnell, and 
the atlorney-gencral, Sir R. Wobstor (now 
Lord Alverstone ond lord chief justice) was 
on the other side. 

The cross-examination of many of the Irish 
witnesses called by the attorney-general de- 
volved upon Russell, and was conducted 
under great difliculty and with great suc- 
cess. He had no notice of the order in which 
they would appear, and had little informa- 
tion about them. Yet it was said that few 
witnesses left the box without being suc- 
cessfully attached and disparaged. His 
famous speech for the defence occupied six 
days, and was concluded on 12 April 1889, 
It was well suited to the occasion and to the 
tribunal, and was undoubtedly his greatest 
forensic effort. The delivery was so slow 
and so deliberate as to divest the speech of 
all oratorical character. It began with an 
account of the land legislation in Ireland 
of much historical value. Ilis comments 
upon the witnesses were in his best form, 
and his criticism upon the conduct of those 
who had been imposed upon by Richard 
Pigott [q. V.] were strikingly keen and 
sagacious. The touching words with which 
he closed his speech are classic. They were 
spoken with an emotion which in court he 
had never shown before. 

In 1880 he defended Mrs. Maybrick on 
the char^ of poisoninpr her husband. The 
case excited extreme interest, and Russell 
felt very deeply his failm'e to save her from 
a capitiu conviction. 

In 1890 he spoke in the debate in the 
House of Commons on the report of the 
special commission. Ills speech was de- 
scribed in the ' Times ’ as bemg that of an 
advocate, but ‘ a very able speech in which 
argument, invective, ciyolery, and eloquent 
appeals to prejudice or sentiment were 
blended with practised skill,' 

In 1802, on the return of Gladstone to 
power, he was again appointed attoriiey- 
gmeral, and was once more returned loi 
Hackney by a lar^ minority. In 1893, 
together with Sir R. l/Vebstcr, he repre- 


sented Gireat Britain in the 

arbitration. The points in 

these The United States, wHS 

purchase from Russia in igO? ,,7 ^ 

matter of title an exclusive jurisdiction ov« 

the sealing industry in the Behring Sea. Thil 
was denied by Great Britain. Indenprulonn 
of this title the United States SSS 
the lawful protectors of the seals hred int^ 
islands of the BehrmgSea, as trustees for ril 
nations. In support of this contention » 
novel legal doctrine was advanced bv Mr 
Garter, one of the counsel for the United 
States, and was supported by on address of 
great length and ingenuity. The arbitrators 
were invited to apply to the question of 
pelagic soaling what were called ‘prin- 
ciples of right,Tviz., those rules upon Aick 
civilised nations ought to be agreed. This 
it was said, was iiitemational law. This 
contention was combated with vigour, and 
necessarily with great labour, by Russell and 
Sir R. Wobstor, the former speaking for eleven 
and the latter for five days. They contended 
that international law consisted of the rules 
which civilised nations had agreed to treat 
as binding. These rules were not to be 
aseerteined by reference to ‘principles of 
right,’ but were to bo found in the records 
of international transactions. It was argued 
that, apai't from actual consent, so asoer- 
toined, there was no universal moral standard. 
The award on these points was in favour of 
Great Britain. The discussion as to the future 
regulations for the management of the sealing 
industiy oooupied eight days. Russell’s aei? 
vices were acknowledged by the conferring 
upon him of the gi-and cross of St. Michael 
and St. George, 

In May 1891 he succeeded Oharles Synge 
Ohrislopher, lord Bowen [q. v. Suppl.] as lord 
of appeal, and was raised to the peerage for 
life oy the title of Russell of Killowen. In 
June of the same year, on the death of John 
Duke, lord Coleridge [q. v. Siippl,], ke was 
appointed lord chief justice, and entered upon 
that part of his career in which he earned 
the reputation by which he will he best re- 
membered. As chief justice he was as master- 
ful as ever, but he was patient, courteous, and 
dignified. In his knowledge of the law and 
in those qualities requisite for the discharge 
of his great duties, lie was the superior of 
many of his illuBtrions predecessors. No 
judge gained more speedily and enjoyed more 
fully the confidence and goodwiR of the 
public. 

Outside the range of his judicial duties 
ilioro were subjects in which ne took a deep 
interest. 

In 1896 he supported the judges of his 
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ji^ision in endeavour to establish, tho 
flurli for the trial of commercial causes, a 
' jpct which for many years had been met 
L the strenuous and successful opposition 
oi Lord Coleridge. In the same year ho de- 
iHered on address in Lincoln’s Inn Hall on 
ip-fj education. Ho dwelt at length on the 
failure of the existing system, and insisted 
that no student should be admitted to the 
desrree of barrister who had not given proof 
ot nis professional computeney. lie bo- 
stowed faint praise on the counoil of legal 
education, and urged that there should be 
I charter of a school of law with a senate 
sot wholly composed of benchers and 
lawyers. iHs oommonts were resented and 
entirely disregarded. It was said the public 
did not demand any change in the existing 
system. The degree of barrister no moro 
implied a Icnowledge of the law than the 
decree of the universilics was a guarantee 
of "scholarship. The old formula was rs- 
peated, that the beat lawyer is self-taught. 

It was pointed out that prior to his call the 
chirf justice himself obtained his knowledge 
of the law with the help of the readers of 
the Inns of Court — an excellent argument 
for the existing system if all law students 
were as able as Hussoll. The beuchors wore 
firm 1 he was vea: olavumtu as Wealbury and 
Selborue had been before him. 

The years following were occupied by his 
ordinary judicial duties ; the trial of the 
Jameson raiders iu 1896 was the principal 
event 1 the law was laid down by Russell 
with great clearness and firmness, and the 
defendants were convicted. 

In 1896 he visited tho United States for 
the poipose of delivering an address to 
American lawyors assembled at Saratoga. 
He cbose for his subject ‘ Arbitration : its 
Origin, History, and Prosxiocts.’ He adhered 
to tbe view that he had laid before the 
Behring Sea arbitrators — that international 
law was neither more nor less than what 
civilised nations have agreed shall he binding 
on one another. Amid great applause he 
expressed hopes for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between nations. 

In 1899, on the death of Rarrer, lord 
Herechell, he was appoiutod in his place 
to act as ono of the arbitrators to aeter- 
mine tho boundaries of British Huiana and 
Venoauela under the treaty of 2 Reb. 1897. 
The arbilration was held in Paris, Great 
Britain being represented by Sir E. Webster 
and Sir E. Eeid, and Venezuela by Ainerioan 
coimsel. Though ho took little part in the 
discussion, ho diaplayed in the conduct of 
the inqui^ his old power of seizing upon 
and directing attention to the vital points, 


and of rescuing the argument from detafis 
which only obscured the real issues. The 
award was in favour of Great Britain, and 
was remarkable for the fact that it was 
arrived at unanimously. 

In July 1900 ha left town for the North 
Wales circuit. At Chester ho was attacked 
by alarming symptoms of illness, and was 
advised to come home. In a few days it 
became clear that there was grave internal 
mischief. After an attempt to relievo him 
by an operation he died on 10 Aug. at 
3 Cromwell Houses, Eensington. He was 
bnried at Epsom on the 14th. Ha was sur- 
vived by his widow and Hve sons and four 
daughters. 

In Eussell were oc 
character and temperr 
found apart. He v 
northern and southe- 
keen intellect and 1 
much sensibility anc 
was a man ofbusine 
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acquii'ccl by a vigorous cross-ovamiimtion of 
a seoi'ftuiy or iiK'rabor of com mitlee ■which 
■was only completed just before hu rose to 
speak. 

lie Imd a strong view of liis obligation 
to enforce the duty of honoaly iind good 
faith in commercial transactions. Ilia pro- 
tests from the bench against fraud in the 
promotion of companies and the practice of 
receiving commissions were offered coura- 
geously, and his sanguiue disposition led him 
to believe that good result a would follow. 
The secret commishions bill which he intro- 
ducod in the House of Lords in 1900 coat him 
infinite labour, the collect ion of the necessary 
materials involving him in a personal corre- 
spondence with public bodies and individuals 
all over the kingdom. 

lie published the following works : ‘ Hew 
Views of Ireland, or Irish Land: grievances; 
remedies ’ (reprinted from the ‘ llaily Tele- 
graph ’), London, 1880, 8vo j ‘ The Christian 
Schools of England and recent Legislation 
concerning them,’ London, 1883, 8vo; an 
article on Lord Coleridge, C.J.,in the ‘North 
Amorican Review’ in 1894 j an art iele on tho 
legal profession in the ‘Strand Magazine’ in 
1890j ‘Address on Lojjal Educat ion.’ Lon- 
don, 1896, 8voj ‘Arbitration: its Origin, 
History, and Prospects; an Address to the 
Saratoga Congress,’ Loudon, 1800. 

Tho ineome that he made at tho bar was 
veiT great. Ills feo-hook shows that from 
1802 to 1872 he made as junior on an 
average S,000f. a year. Ilotoo'a silk in 1872, 
and for the following ton years he mado at 
the rate of 10,000Z. a year. Erom 1882 to 
1892 his annual earnings averaged nearly 
10,000/., and from 1803, when ho was again 
appointed attorney-general, till he became a 
lord of appeal in April 1894, he received 
82,820/. 

'The honorary degree of LL.D. was oon- 
fertod upon him Iw Trinity College, Duhlin, 
in 1894:, by the Laval Univereity, Canada, 
by Edinburgh University in 1806, and by 
tho university of Cambridge in 1897. The 
best likeness of him is tho portrait by Mr. 
J. S, Sargent, It, A., now in the possos- 
siou of the family, a replica of which it is 
proposed to place in the National Portrait 
tJallery. 

[BiBarry O’Brion's Life, 1901 ; personal kno'w- 
leoge ; Times, 1 1 Ang, 1900 ; Burke's Poorogo, 
1000; G. E. C[o]tayne]’s Cuinplote Peerage; 
Poster’s Mon at tlio Bar ; Liucoln's Inn Beg. ; 
Law List, rarieuB years.] J, 0, M. 

BUSSELL, UENllY (1812-1000), vo- 
calist and song com])osei\ was horn at Shcor- 
ness, wlicre his father held a government 
appoiutmout, on 24: Doc. 1812. Do made 


his first appearance on the stil^TITtWa 
of three, m connection with a travelb;! 
liieatncal company. At the age of six 
began to study the piauofoite, but for a tim! 
he was a boy m a chemist’s shop in Seven 
Dials. Bussell np^ared as a vocalist in 

1823 at the Surrey keatre,undeJECon.s 

inaiiagemenl, at a weekly salary of 30s 
tvlieii he sang the ‘Pilgrim of Love’ anil 
similar popular ditth's. In his teens he went 
to Italy, first becoming an outdoor student 
of the Bologna conservatoire, subseouentlv 
St udying under Bossini at Naples, and meet- 
ing _ Bnlfe, Bellini, Donizetti, and other 
musical celebrities. Upon his return to Env- 
land he was for a short time chorus master 
at llor Majesty’s Theatre. 

In order to find a remunerative field of 
work Bussell went to Canada, where he 
started Ms one-man nntertainments that 
made him famous. For a short time he was 
organist of the meshyterian church, Bo- 
chester_(N. Y.) ]?i-om 1833 to 184:1 he tra- 
velled incessantly in Canada and America 
singing his songs, ‘ Cheer, boys, cheer,® 
‘Thero’e a good tune coming, hoys,’ ' A Life 
on the Ooenii Wave,’ ‘ 0 Woodman, spare 
tliat Tree,’ and many others with extra- 
ordinary success. In 1841 ho returned to 
England, and, in giving his onterlainmenta 
in Ijoudon and tlie provinces, repeated in his 
native country the triumphs which hud at- 
tended him in the American continent. He 


Bubeequoutly, with Dr. Charles Mackay [q.v.], 
ran an entertainment entitled ‘The Far West, 
or the Emigrant’s Progress from the Old 
World to the Now,’ with scenery painted 
by Mills. This, in addition to being remark- 
ably successful, had a distinct influence upon 
emigration to the for west. About 1866 
Bussell retired from public life. Ho died 
at 18 Ilowley Place, Maido Vale, on 8 Dee. 
1 900, and his remains are interred in Beusal 
Green cemetery, 

Bussell composed about eight hundred 
songs, of which not a few of the verses were 
written expressly for him by his old friend. 
Dr. Clmrlos Mackay, other authors drawn 
u]jou being Longfellow, Eliza Cook, Charles 
Dickens, and other homely poets. Their 
themes wore of so essentially domestic and 
popular a nature that they at once caught 
the fancy of tho public. Not a little of the 
success, however, which ottended them was 
duo to their composer’s remarkable enuncia- 
tion of tho words in the singing of Ms songs, 
comhinud with a dromatio intensity which 
thrilled his hearers. This feature of his 
entertainments was suggested to Mm when 
listening to the orations of Henry Olay, 
the great Kentucky orator. ‘There is no 
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reason ^^1*7 ^ should not apply his methods 
to mysinffinff of songs,’ said Kussell; the 
success of theexperiraent-was unprecedented. 

In addition to the large number of de- 
tached songs already referred to, Russell 
toiDposed (.1) a series of songs from Scott's 
iLady of the Lake ; ’ (3) Scripture melodies j 
( 3 ) dramatic scenes ; (4) cantatas, &c., with 
t memoir, London, 1846 i (6) two vols. of 
copyright songs, 1860; (6) ‘L’Amico del 
Oantanti’ (‘The Singer’s Friend, a Treatise 
on the Art of Singing’), 1830, dedicated to 
Princess (afterwards Queen) Victoria. In 
1889 the admiralty authorieed the nao of 
lia melody, *A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ as 
the regimental march of the royal marines, 
and on 12 Oct. 1891 Sir Augustus TTairis 
ffl. V. SupplJ organised a Henry Russell night 
WOovent Gfnrden Theatre, when the veteran, 
composer was presont and made a speech. 
In 1805 Bussell published n book of gossipy 
teminisoenoes, entitled ' Ohecr, hoys, ohear,’ 
named after his most popular song. 

pinsaelt'a ‘ Clioor, boya, ohoov,’ 180.5 ; James 
D. Brovrn and 8. 8. Stratton's British Musical 
Biography: Brit. Miis, Oat; Musical Timas, 
January 1901, p. 27.] F. O. B. 

RUTHERFORD. WILLIAM (1839- 
1809), pliysiologisi , tho seventh and youngest 
son of ’Thomas Ruthorford, a gentleman 
fermer, was born at Anornm Oraig in Rox- 
imrghshiro on 20 April 1839, and was oda- 
cnted in the district grammar school. He 
tlien entered the univereity of Edinburgh, 
whore he graduated M.D. in 1863, taking a 
gold medal for his thosis. Ho acted as 
house-physieittn at tho Eoyol Infirmary to 
Daniel llnthorford Haldane (1824-1887) 

E g. v.l and as house-surgeon to James Spence 
q.v.] For a year ho was assistant demon- 
strator of onalomy at Surgeons’ Hall under 
(Sir) .Tolm Slruthers [ip. v. Suppl.], after which 
he went abroad to perfect his knowledge of 
experimeii tal physiology. lie spent the winter 
of 1864- 6 in Berlin, working under Pro- 
fessor Du Bois-Roymond, to gain a roecial 
insight into electrical physiology. Tlienco 
he passed to Dresden, Prague, Vienno, Leip- 
zig, where he worked with Professor Lud- 
wig, and Paris. In 1865 he retiirned to 
Ediiibnrgh, and was appointed assistant to 
John Hughes Bennett (1813-1876) [q. y.], 
tW professor of the institutes of medicine 
in tho university of Edinburgh. Rutherford 
was much influenced by the perfect lucidity 
which was his master's chief charaoteristie. 
Bnthe added to it the labour of research and 
preparation, so that his four years' assistant- 
ship Bstahlishcd his reputation as a pinotical 
teacher, and, combined with his original 


investigations, procured for him the post of 

f rofessor of physiology in King'i College, 
londoii, to which he was appointed in 1869. 
Ha threw himself with ardour into the 
duties of the chair. His lectures were 
illustrated by the most admirable diagrams 
and by the performance of precise and delicate 
e^eriments, whose preparation often cost 
h|m hours of preliminary work. Above all, 
his students were made to prepare micro- 
scopical sections for themselves, and to carry 
out tho easier manipulations in connection, 
with physiological chemistry and experi- 
mental physiology. In 1871 Ruthetford 
filled the oilico of Fiilletian professor of 
physiology at tho Royal Institution of Lon- 
don, and in 1874 he returned to Edinhiurgh 
as professor of physiology, a post he hmd 
until his death. He died unmarried on 21Feb. 
1890, ond is buried at Ancriim. A marble 
bust, said to be an excellent likeness, by John 
Hutchinson, R.S.A., stands in the physio- 
logy class room at the university or Edin- 
burgh. It was unveiled by Sir William 
Mmr, principal of the university, on 8 July 

The science of histolo^ owes much to 
Rutherford ; lie was one of the first teachers 
in this country to deviate from the old 
methods of instruction, and to introduce the 
improvements which had been found most 
serviceable in foreign laboratories. lie 
modified n miorotomo, invented by A. B. 
Stirling, adding to it a freezing chamber ; the 
apparatus rapidly came into extensive use, 
and proved or great service in the study both 
of histology and pathology. As a physiolo- 
gist he was interested in the recondite pro- 
blome of elootro-physiology, and in the phy- 
siological action of drugs on the secretion of 
the Me, and later in Rfe he devoted much 
time to investigate the etmeture of etriated 
muscle and the mechanism of the senses. 

Rutherford devoted much valuable time, 
which might have been spent in original re- 
search, to perfecting his lectures on physio- 
logy, ond to rendering them in the highest 
decree useful and acceptable to his class, 
This care and minute attention to detail 
rendered him one of tho most successful as 
well as one of the most brilliant lecturers 
who have held a professorial chair in the 
ttnivoraity of Edinburgh, Yet Rutherford 
was shy, almost to timidity, and he was full 
of mannerisms and extremely sensitive to 
criticism. Tie was a good musician, with a 
fine baritone voice, ond for some time he acted 
as secretary of the University of Edinburgh 
Musical Society. 

Rutherford’s works are: 1, ‘N'otes of a 
Course of Practioal Histology for Medical 
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Students, given in Hing’s College, London,’ 
London, 1872, 8vo. 2. ‘ Introductory Lec- 
ture to the Course of Institutes of Medicine 
(Physiology) in the University of Edin- 
burgh,’ Edinburgh, 1874, 8vo. 8. ‘Out- 
lines of Practical Histology,’ London, 1875, 
royal 8voj 2nd edit. Loudon, 1876. _ 4. ‘ An 
Experimental llesenrch on the PhysioWical 
Actions of Drugs on the Secretion of llile,’ 
Edinburgh, 1880, 8vo. 6. ‘ A Text Boole of 
Physiology,’ Edinburgh, 1880, 8vo. He was 
also co-editor of tho ‘ Journal of Anatomy 
and Physiology,’ Cambridge and London, 
1876-6, and of the ‘ Journal of Physiology,’ 
London and Cambridge, 1878. 

[Personal knowledge ; British Medical Jonrnal, 
1899, i. 601 ; private information.] D'A. P. 

RYDER, DUDLEY PRANdS 
STUART, third Eaei, oj? IIaehowuy 
(1831-1900), eecond son and ovontual heir 
of Dudley Ryder, second earl of Harrowby 
[q, v.l, by Lady Prances Stuart,fourth daugh- 
ter or John, first marquis of Buto, was bom 
at Brighton on 16 Jan. 1831. He was edu- 
cated at Harrow and the university of Oxford, 
where he matriculated from Christ Church on 
31 May 1840, graduated B.A. in 1853, and 
prooeedod M.A. in 1878. On leaving the 
university. Viscount Sandon, as ho was styled 
during hts father’s lifetime, made a tour m 
tho East with Lord Carnarvon, visiting Syria 
and the Lebanon (see CABiVAiiVoir's Mecol- 
loations qfthe Druses of the Lebanon, London, 
1860, 8vo). On his retm'n to England he did 
g.m'isou duty as oaptain in the 2nd Staflbrd- 
shire militia regiment during the Crimean 
war and Indian mutiny. He entered parlut- 
mont in 1866, being returned (30 May) for 
Lichfield as a supporter of Lord Palmerston, 
and gained experience of affairs as private 
secretary to Henry Lahouchere (afterwards 
Lord Taunton) Jq. v.] at the colonial oilice. 
Defeated at Staliord at a byo-elcction in Ang. 
1860, ho romaiuod without o scat until 1868, 
when he was returned (19 Nov.) as third 
member for Liverpool, wluoh couelit uency ho 
continued to represent until his accession to 
the peerage on the death of his father (10 Nov. 
1882). lie was a member of the select com- 
mittees on the Hudson’s Bay Company (1 867) 
ond tho Euphi-ates Valley (1871-2), and con- 
tinued throughout life to devote much time 
and attention to the study of imperial and 
colonial questions. It is, however, by hie 
labours in tho cause of national education that 
he is most likely to bo remembered. To "W. E. 
Porster’s measure he gave from the first a 
hearty support. Ho was a member of tho 
first London school board, and took an active 
port in its work both as chairman of the : 


statistical committee and as a firm thoiwl, 
moderate supporter of voluntary schools S 
religious instruction. On the return of 
party to power in 1874 he was swJn 
(2 March) of the privy council, an^a^ 
pointed vice-president of the committee if 
council on education. In his olBcial ca- 
paoity he was largely responsible for the 
Education Act of 1876 and the reviseil 


On 4 April 1878 he was transferred to the 
presidency of the board of trade, which he 
retained with a seat in the cabinet until the 
fall of tho administration (April 1880). He 
was lord privy seal in Lord Salisbury’s short 
administration (June 1886-Pebniory 1886) 
and served on the royal commission appointed 
on 16 Jan. 1886 to inquire into the working 
of the Education Acts. An earnest though 
modernto churchman, he was credited with a 
voice in the distribution of ecclesiastical 
patronage during the Beaconafield adminis- 
tration, and in 1886 became president ot the 
British and Poregn Bible Society, and re- 
presonlnlive for the diocese of Lichfield in 
the laymen’e house of convocation. lie was 
elected member and chairman of the Stafibrd- 
ehire county council in 1888. His health 
was hardly equal to tho etraiii of public life, 
and in his later years he was almost a chronic 
invalid. He died at Sandon Hall, Stafford- 
aliiro, on 26 March 1900, loaviug no issue by 
his wife. Lady Mnry Prances Occil (marrisd 
3 Oct. 1861), eldest daughter of Brownlow, 
second marquis of Exeter. He was suc- 
ceeded in title and estate by his only brother, 
Henry Dudley, fourth earl of Harrowby, who 
died at Algiers on 11 Doc. 1900 (7 V»im, 
13 Dec.) 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1716-1886; G. E. 
C[okayne]’BCompIote Peerage ; Burke's Peerage, 
1899; Hombois of Parliament (official Usts); 
Hansard's Pari. Debates, 8id ser, cxciv. to 4th 
scr. Ixvi. ; Pari. Papers (H, 0.), 1867 c. 221, 269, 
1872 c. 322 ; Reid’s Life of W. E. Forster ; Dale's 
Life of R. W. D.ilo ; BeoBDu's Life of Arch- 
bishop Eonson, ii, 604 ; Davidson and Benham's 
Life of Archbishop Tait, ii. 106; British and 
Foreign Biblo Society’s Reports, 1886-09; Men 
anti Women of the Time (1896); Haydn's Book 
of Dignities, od. Ockerby.J J. M, B. 

RYLE, JOHN OHARLES (1816-1000), 
bishop of Liverpool, eldest son of J ohn Ryle, 

f rivate banker, of Fork House, Macclesfield, 
I.P. for Macclesfield 1888-7, by Susanna, 
daughter of Oharles Hurt of 'VVirksworth, 
Derbyshire, was born at Macclesfield on 
10 May 1816. He was educated at Eton 
and the university of Oxford, where his career 
was unusually distinguished. He was Fell 
exhibitioner at Christ Church, liom which 
foundation he matriculated on 16 May 1834. 
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He was Craven scliolar in 18S6, graduated 
B A. in 1838, having been jilaced in the fiat 
class' in liteva liunaniores m. the preceding 
rear, and proceeded M.A. in 1871. He was 
created D.D. by diploma on 4 May 1880. 
Ryle left the univcraily with the intention 
of standing for parliament on the first oppor- 
tunity, hnt was deprived of the means of 
jjjtiiying his ambition by his father’s bank- 
raptcy. He accordingly took holy orders 
(1811-2) and a cure of souls at Exhury, 
Hampshire. In 1843 he was preferred to 
theiBctory of St. Thomas, ‘Winchester, which 
he e.vchanged in the following year for that 
of lieliningham, Suflblk. The latter living 
he retaineti until 1861, when he resigned it 
for the vicarage of Stradbroko in the same 
county, The reslorationofStradbroke church 
iras due to his iniliativo. In 1860 he was 
made rural dean of lloxue, and in 1872 
honorary canon of Norwich. He was select 
piciicher at Cambridge in 1873 and the fol- 
lowing year, and at Oxford from 1874 to 
1876, and in 1870 and the following year. 
In 1880 he was designated dean of Salisbury, 
and at once (19 April) advanced to the 
newly created sea of Liverpool^ which he 
ably administered until his resignation on 
1 March 1900. He died on 10 June 1900. 

IIo married thrice 1 first, on 29 Oct. 1846, 
Matilda Charlotte Louisa, daughter of John 
Pemberton Plumptre, of Eredville, Kent 5 
aecoudly, in Marcli 1860, Jessy, daughter of 
John'Walber of Orawfordlon, Dumfriesshire } 
thirdly, on 2-1 Oot. 1861, Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant-colonel 'William Legh 
Clowes of Droughton Old Hall, Lancashire. 
He hod issue a daughter hy his first wife, 
and three sons by his second wife, of whom 
Herbert became bishop of 'Winohesttr, 
liyle belonged to the evangelical school. 


of which he was one of the strongest and 
not the least libeial auppoiters. He pos- 
sessed an unusual command of pure and 
nervous English, and was a prolific author 
of tracts, of which some hai e been translated 
intofoicign languagca. His charges, and not 
a few of his sermons, are also in print. Ilia 
most important works are: 1 . ‘The Bishop, 
the Pastor, and the Preacher, in three Hio- 
graphical Lectures ’ (on Latimer, Baxter, and 
VVliiteficld), Ipswicn, 1831, 8 vo j reprinted, 
with additions, as 'The Priest, the Puritan, 
and the Preacher,’ New York, 18GU. 
2 . ‘ Hymns for the Cfirurch on Earth’ 
(selected and arranged), Loudon, 1800, 8to ; 
6 th edit, (enlarged), 1882. 3. ‘ IBishops and 
Clergy of other Days; or, the Lhes of two 
Refoimcrs and three Puritans’ (Hooper, 
Latimer, Ward, Baxter, and Gumall), Lon- 
don, 1868, 610 , 4. ‘The Christian Leaders 
of the Last Century; or, England uHundred 
Years ago,’ Loudon, 1869, 8 vo. 6 . ‘Lessons 
from English Church History: a Lecture,’ 
London, 1871, 8 vo. 6 . ‘"What do we owe 
to the Reformation P’ London, 1877, 8 vo. 
7. ‘Pacts and Men. Being Pages from 
English Church History between 1663 and 
1683,’ London, 1882, 8vo, 8 . ‘Principles for 
Churchmen: a Manual of Positive State- 
ments on doubtful or disputed Points,' Lon- 
don, 1881, 8 vo. 0, ‘The tipper Boom. 
Being a Few Truths for the 'Tunes,' Lon- 
don, 1888, 8 yo. 

[Eton School Lists, 'election 1832;’ Fustor's 
Alumni Oxou. 1716-1880; Oxford Cal. 1837-8; 
Orockford’s Clerical Direct. 18B9 ; Burke’s Feer- 
0 ^, 1899; HaccIoi]e]l’s Life of Archbishop 
Mdgee; Benson's Life of Archbishop Benson; 
limes, 11 June 1000 ; ' Bishop Eyle the Prince 
of Tract ‘Writers’ (Driunmond Tract Depot, 
Stirling).] J. H, & 
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SALVIN, OSBERT (1836-1898), natu- 
raliat, second son of Anthony _ Salvin 
[n. V.], was born at Elmslmrst, Finchley, 
Middlesex, on 26 Feb. 1836. He was edu- 
cated under the Rev. Charles Worsley at 
the Manor House, Finchloy, and at ‘West- 
minster School (admitted 17 Jon. 1846), 
going in 1863 to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
wheie ho took a scholarship at the end of his 
first year, and graduated B.A. as senior 
optime in the mathematical tripos of 1867. 
He graduated M.A. in 1800, and was elected 
an honorary follow of his college in 1897. 
'While at 'Westminster he and his elder 
brother built and fitted two small steamers, 


which were ultimately bought for use on 
some of the Indian rivers, A horn natiualist, 
and especially addicted to ornithology, outo- 
mology, nnd palteontology, Salvin devoted 
much of his leism'e time at Cambridge to 
their pursuit, and on taking his degree joined 
his second cousin hy marriage, Mr. (afterwards 
Canou) Tristram, in a five months’ natural 
history exploration of Tunis and Eastern 
Algeria. 

Li tho autumn of 1867 Salvin visited 
Guatemala with Mr. Qeorge Ure Skinner, 
the discoverer and importer of orchids. In 
the middle of the following year he joined 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edward Newton m the 
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AjilUlesi, but returned aflcr a few months to 
Oentrol America, whore he proved himseit 
(in unturpassad oolleotor. Bel iirning; to Eng- 
land in Way 1860, he set oil' n^ain in the 
autumn of 1801, in company witli his old 
college friend, Mr, E. Dncane Godraan, for 
Quatemaln, twice nsoeiiding the Voloaii de 
Fuego near that city. This tour ended in 
•T aiinnry 1863, and soon after hU return home 
he was induced to undertake the inannge- 
inenl of some engineering works in the north 
of England, hut this employment being dis- 
tasteful did not last long. 

On 24 Jlay 1866 ha married Caroline, 
daughter of Mr. W, W. Maitland of Lough- 
ion, Essex, and in 1873, accompanied by her, 
made another journey to Central America, 
returning hy way of the United Slates, in 
order to inspect the ooHeetious in the prin- 
cipal mnseums. 

In 187-1, on the foundation of tlie Strick- 
land aurntorahip of ornilholngy in the uni- 
Toraily of Cambridge, Salvin accepted the 
post and filled it till 188'2, when, having suc- 
ceeded to ilia fatlior'a property, bo removed to 
Ilawksfold, near Farnhnrst,' Sussex. Theta 
he died from an affection of the heart on 
1 Juno 1898. He became a fellow of the 
Zoological Society in 186^ of the Linnoan 
Society in 1864, of the Royal Society in 
1873j frequan% serving on their councils; 
ho joined the Iwyal Qeograpliieol Society in 
1*3, and was olso a fellow of the Entomo- 
logioal Sociely. 

Salvin's opinion was widely sought by 
his fellow naturalists on account of tlie 
soundness of Ins advice and the breadth of 
his scientific vieiva; his knowledge in all 
branches of liis favourite science wos ex- 
tensive, though liis attention was more par- 
ticularly diructed to tlie hivda of tropical 
America, on w'hich he was an acknowledged 
authority, and to the Lepidoptern Rhopa- 
loccra among insoots. 

The work in conueotion with which he 
was probably best known is the 'Biologia 
Oeiilrali-Amerioana,’ edited conjointly with 
Mr. F. D. Godman, the two friends being 
themselves responsible for the sections ' Av<m’ 
(1879-08) and 'Lepidoptera Rhopalocera’ 
(begun in 1679). 

Salvin was author ofi 1. ‘Exotic Ornitho- 
logy,' with P. L. Sclalier, London, 188^ fol. 
2. ‘ Synopsis of the Oraoidio,' with P. L. 
Bolotor, London, 1870, 8vo. 8. JNomen- 
ohilor Avium Noolropioalium,’ with P. L. 
Solaler, London, 1878, 4to. 4. ‘On the 
ProoollariidiiB,’ ‘On tho Birds oolioctad in 
Antorotie Amorico,' and ‘ On the Stegano- 
podes and Impennea,' the last two with 
P, L. Sclater in ‘ Re;^rts of the Scientific 


Results of the Ohalleiifier ExticJiii- 1 
(‘Zoology,’ vol, ii.lSBl). 6,*^‘A CBtaloTO» ^ 
the OollfiClion of Birds formed Iw Vp 
Striolcland,' Comhridge, 1 883, Bv6. ' C. '■ Catt 
logue of tlm Plearire (UpupEC and Tmahilii 
in the. . .Brilish Mnsoum,’ London, 189'' 
8vo. 7. Catalogue of the , . , Tulianwi 
in the . . . British Museum,’ London, 1898 
8vo. Ue also contributed notes (1) ‘ On soihb 
Venezuelan Birds’ to Spence’s ‘Und rif 
Bolivar,’ vol. ii. 1878; (2) ‘On Collecting 
and Preserving PLeptiles end Fish’ to tba 

Royal GeographieBl Sociely’s 'Hints to Tm- 

veUers,' 6th edit. 1880, and 7th edit. 1899. 
doseriptiona of Lepidoptera PJiopaloceni to 
(3) Jameson’s ‘Story of the Rear Column’ 
(1890), and (4) WhympBr’a ‘Travels among 
the Great Andes of the Equator' (1891)° 
He completed Lord LUford’g ‘Ooloiired 
Figures of the Birds of the British Islanrk’ 

7 vola. 1883-97 [see Potvrs, Thomas LimE. 
TOIt, Suppl.] Ilo was one of the origin.atoia 
of Ihe ‘Ibis,’ of wHcli he edited series iii, 
and iv. 1871-83, and compiled nn index to 
series i-iii, (1879) ; and for the ■Willonqliby 
Sooiety he edited 'Sir A. Smith's Mi?oel- 
laneous Ornithological Papers,’ 1880, and 
‘Leach’s Syalemabio Oatalogae of the Speci. 
raons of the incligenous Mammalia and Birds 
in the British Museum,’ 1882, Hs was also 
author, or joini author wiili Mr. Godman or 
Mr._ Soloter, of upwards of 120 papers on 
ornithology or the Lepidoptera Rhopalncera 
that appeared in various scientific journals or 
transactions of learned societies from 185S. 
He devised the simple method, now com- 
monly adopted in nuisoums, of construct- 
ing cabinets for natural history specimens 
whereby deep and shallow drawers ore in- 
loTchangenhlo. 

JProo. Royal Sob. vol. liiv. p. xiii ; privata 
information; Hat. Hist. Hus, Cat.; Royal Sec. 
Cot.] B, B. W. 

SAXB-OOBUBG-GOTHA, Dora or. 
[See Alfebd Eknjbst Ai,beei, 1844-1900.] 

SEDGWICK, AMY (afterwards Mm 
Pabkes, Mm. Pembeetos', and Mes. Goes- 
anx) (1830-1897), aolress, waa horn iu Bris- 
tol in October 1830. After acting as on 
amateur in London In 1863, it is said under 
tho name of Mortimer, she appeared at Rioh- 
roond theatre 08 Julia in the ‘llunohback,' 
She was then seen at Bristol os Mrs, White 
in the farce of that namo, and at Cardiff 

08 Pauline iu the ' Lady of Lyons.' After 
playing in varioue Yorkehire towns she was 

S d by Knowles for three seasons^ at 
ester, where she became a favourite. 
Her first appearance in London was made on 
6 Oct. 1867 ns Pauline in the 'Lady of Lyons' 
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, Uij-marlcet, where ou the 13lh she 
Slaved Constanoo in the ‘ Love Ohnso.’ On 
' \ov. she was the first Hester Grazchrook 
la Taylor’s ‘ Unetiual Jlatoh,’ a part with 

1 ^liclislie was ever after associated. Beatrice 
! in 'lluch Ado about Nothing ’ followed in 
I fehroary 1868, Julia in the 'Hunchback’ 

nnl March, and on 30 June Lady 'l'cazle. 
Sabseqtiontly she was seen ns Juliana in 
the 'Honeymoon,’ was on 13 March 1869 
the original Kate Kobertson in Palgravo 
Sitnpson’b'The World and the Stage,' and 
played Hosalind, Peg Woffington, Mias 
Dorillon in ‘ Wives as they ware and Maids 
as they are,’ Mrs. Haller in the ' Stranger,’ 
aad Marie de Fontanges in 'Plot and 
Passion.' On 9 May 1800 she was the first 
Una in Falconer’s ‘Family Secret,’ an 
23 June Miss Vandeleur in ' Docs he love 
mef ’ by the same writer, and Lady Blanche 
in Taylor’s ‘Babes in the Wood ’ on 10 Nov. 

! In 1861 she was at the Olympic, where she 
1 ms the first Mrs. Blooiniy in II. Wigan’s 
! 'Cliarming Woman’ on 20 June. At the 
princess’s she was on 19 Feb. 1863 the first 
Orolia in Lewis Filmore’s ‘ Winning Suit.’ 
She was also the first Phoebe Topper in 
'One Good Turn deserves another,’ and 
Aui'ora FJloyd in Mr. Cheltnain's adapta- 
tion so naniod. In 1866 she managed the 
Qaymavket during a euuimer season, and on 

2 Oct. at Druiy Lane played Lady Maoheth 
to tbs Maebetii of Sullivan, ond afterwards 
to that of H. Talbot. At the Haymarket 
she was on 8 July 1867 the first Blanche 
de Boinconrt in Mead’s adaptation, the 
‘GKpistte.’ On 10 Oct. 1868, as directress 
under II, B. Lacy, she opened the Maryle- 
bnne, renamed the Alfred, with 'Pindee 
Singh ’ hy O. 11. Stephenson, in which she 
was Pindee Singh. The experiment was a 
failurs. In Miss Le Thiore’s ' All for Money,’ 
Haymarket, 12 Juty 1809, she was the first 
Ida Fitzhuhert, Hor last appearance in 
London was at the Haymarket os Constance 
in the ‘Love Chase’ (May 1877]j, She in- 
structed pupils and gave dramatic recitals, 
reading more than once before Queen Vic- 
toria. Miss Sedgwick mamed in 1868 Dr. 
W. B. Farkes, who died in 1803. She wae 
subsequently known (1876) as Mrs, Pem- 
berton. She then married Mr, Ooostry. 
Her portrait os Constance was presented to 
the corporation of Brighton, where she lived 
for some years. Subsequently she removed 
to Hayward’s Heath, where she died on 
7 Nov. 1807, and was hurled on the 11th. 
She was a capable actress, though she failed 
to reach the first rank. 

[Personal knowledge ; The Players, 18(50 j 
Beolt and Howard’s Blanchard; Daily Tele- 


grapli, 0 Nov. l.Sf7; Er,i. 13 Sow 1807; 
Athensnm, 13 Nov. 1897 ; Era Almamaek, 
vanone years; Sunday Times, varioiw years; 
Pascoe’a Dramatic List.] J, K. 

SEDGWICK, ROBERT (a. 1660), go- 
vernor of Jamaica, was the son of William 
Sedgwick of London {Thurhe Papers, v. 
156 ; Fostdb, Alumni O.von, i. 1382), and 
brother of William Sedgwick (1610 P-1 609 P) 
V.]. He has been identified with the 
Mgwick who came over to New England 
in 1036, in the ship Trudove, aged 24, 
although in the record of the enstom house 
his name is written ‘Jo.’ instead of ‘Eo.’ 
Sedgwick. He was made a freeman of Massa- 
chimetts on 9 March 1637 (SAVAflU, Genea- 
logical Biot, of the First Settlers in New 
Agland, iv. 48). Sedgwick, who had some 
military training, and is said hy Edward 
Johnson to have been ‘nurst up in London’s 
Artillery garden,’ was cbosen captain of the 
Charlestown trained band, and was, in 1638, 
one of the founders of ' The Military Com- 
pany of Massachusetts.’ His name is the 
tliird in the foundation charter (ib, : Raizus, 
Nisi, of the Honourable Artilleru Company, 
i. 826). He was commander 01 the Castle 
in Boeton Harbour in 1641, and was major- 

f eneral of the Massachusetts forces in l(l62, 
u 1063 Sedgwick was in England, and 
Cromwell selected him to command an ex- 
pedition intended to drive the Biilch from 
the New Netherlands, giving him the rank 
of major in the army, lie raised, in spite of 
various obstructions, a few hundred men in 
the New England colonies, and was about 
to set out a^inst the Dutch (June 1664), 
when news of the peace with Holland put a 
Btm to his proceedings ( Thurloe Papers, ii. 
418). On this Sedgwick tnmed his forces 
against the French in Acadia, captoed their 
forts of St. John's and Port Royal, and a 
settlement at Penobscot, and added Acadia 
to the British dominions (ti. ii. 426, 684 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Colonial, 1674r-1674, 
Addenda, p. 66). 

Inthe summer of 1666, after the conqmest of 
Jamaica, the Protector appointed Sedgwick 
one of the civil commissioners for the go- 
vernment of his new acquisition. The m- 
Btiaolions describe him stul merely os 'Major 
Sedgwick,’ hut it is evident that Cromwell 
relied mnch on his experience of colonial life 
and his influence in New England (TTiwloe, 
iv. 684; Cal, State Papers, Colonial, 1674- 
1 1660, p. 429), In Octoner 1666, when Sedg- 
i wick arrived at Jamaica, he found the troops 
dying fast, eveiything in disorder, and neces- 
saries of every Irind wanting. ‘ You must in 
a manner begin the work oyer again’ was 
his message to Cromwell ; but, though in- 
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■wardly dosponcVmg of tha future of tte 
colony, he kept a hrave front to tho public, 
and under his enargetio and judicious ad- 
miiiistralion things slowly mended (Thurloe 
Papers, iv. _d61, 46i, COO, 748). Cromwell 
rewarded his seal by sending him a commis- 
sion as major-general and oommander-in- 
chief, which reached Jamaica early in Ifay 
1656. But Sedgwick never took up the com- 
mand, and died on 24 May 1666. Accord- 
ing to his secretary, tho new responsibility 
imposed upon him aggravated his lUness and 
brought him to his grave. ‘ There is so muck 
expect od of me,’ said he, 'and I, conscious of 
my own disabilities, having besides so un- 
toward a people to deal with, am able to 
perform so little, that I shall never overcome 
It ; it will break my heart ’ (t‘6. v. 12, 138, 
164). The secretary describes Sedgwick as 
being ‘generally beloved and esteemed by 
all sorts of i)eoplo,’ and Carlyle cliarnc- 
torises him as ‘ a very bravo, zealous, and 
pious man, whose letters in Thurloe are, of 
all others, tho best worth reading on this 
subject,’ 

Sedgwick left a widow, Joanna, and five 
children ( Thurloe Papers, iv. 165, 168). TJio 
Protector granted her a pension of 100/. per 
aunum, ond ordered her husband's arrears to 
bo paid to her (Gal, State Papers, Colonial, 
1674-1600, pp. 418, 462). 

[Tluirloo Slate Papers, vols. i-v.j Cnl. Stalo 
Papers, Coloni.il j Palfrey’s Hist, of Now Eng- 
laml, ii. 281, 297 ; OarlyWb Oromwoll ; Sav.igo's 
Grocoalogical Diet, of Uie Pirst Settlors in New 
Eagknd.] 0. H. P, 

SELWYN, JOHN RICIIARDSON 
(1844-1898), bishop of Melonesia, younger 
son of George Augustus Selwyn (1809- 
1878) [q. V.], flrat hishop of New Zealand, 
was born on 20 May 1844 at Ibo Waimatd, 
ill the B^ of Islands, in the northern part 
of New Zealand. Ho came to England in 
1864, and was educated at Eton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Ho was a noted oars- 
man and not a very keen scholar, but gra- 
duated B,A. with a third class iu the classi- 
cal tripos iu 1806; he proceeded M.A. in 
1870. In 1867 he paid a visit to his father 
in New Zealand, intending to enter the 
legal profession aftor his return; but tho 
sight of his father’s labours and tho inilnenco 
of Bishop John Ooleridgo Patteson [q, v.] 
inspired him with the desire to bo a mis- 
sionary, and decided him to seek ordination 
in the English church. He was ordained 
deacon on Trinity Sunday, 1869, by Ins 
father, who was then bishop of Lichfield. 
His first curacy was at Alrewas, where ho 
remained for a year and a half. Ho then 


mooeeded ascurate-m-chaige toSt.^;^ 
Wolverhampton, in the absence of thrZ; 
who was involved m a feud with w’ 
parishioners. Selwyn’s tact and energrr 
suited mhis becommg vicar of St. GeorvH^ 
but oil heaniig of Bishop Patteson’s dfath 
m_ 1871 he decided to ofler himself , 
missionary to the Melanesian mission 
married Miss Clara Tunes in Januaiy IR'o 
h February 1873 husband and wifiJ 
sailed for Melanesia. He reached his head 
quarters at Norfolk Island in October im 
after a distressing attack of rheumathm’ 
which was Selwyn’s first warning that'hij 
vigorous ftamo was not to save him ftom 
severe illness. 

Solwyn’s energy and natural gift of leadet- 
ship soon pointed him out as the proper suc- 
cessor to Bishop Pattesou. He was nomi- 
nated to the post, and tho nomination was 
confirmed by general synod in 1877. On 
18 Feb._1877 he was consecrated bishop of 
Melaiiosia at Nelson. In December 1877 
his wife, who had rejoined him alter a visit 
to England, died iu childbirth, and in the 
next year he lost his father. These blows 
abated none of bis energy, but they brought 
about an mdiifercnce to personal comfort and 
a recklessness to e.xposure which laid the 
seeds of the painful illnesses from which he 
afterwards suffered acutely. In August 
1886, when on a visit to England, he married 
his second wife, Miss Annie Mort, and re- 
turned hopefully to his diocese; hut in 1660 
his ague and rheumatism culminated in 
abscesses in his legs, which compelled his 
return to England in 1890. By operations 
cutting the sinews of his right leg he was 
permanently orippled and forced to give up 
all idea of resuming hie work in Melanesia, 
On his recovering hie general health he was 
asked to accept the mastership of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge, and ho held the position 
till his death at Cambridge on 12 Eeb, 
1898. 


Bishop Selwyn’s manly endurance of pain 
and discomfort, Ills tact and practical ability 
in extending hie missionary labours and 
gaining a footing on dangerous islands, and 
the eimplo sincerity of hie religious faith 
made him in his generation a typical mis- 
sionary bishop, and the peculiar circumshince 
of hie appointment to the mastership of 
Selwyn College brought his career and per- 
sonality home to Englishmen in an unusually 
vivid and familiar way. His influence at 
Cambridge was lavgdy instrumental in 
starting the 'Cambridge House ’in London, 
and he recommended practical missionary 
effort, both ot home and abroad, with ex- 
ceptional success to the undergraduates, 
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) ijjnnblislicd ‘Pastoral Work in the Ooloniea 
5 Jnd the Mission Field,’ London, 1807, 8 to. 

< rp.D. How's Bishop John Selwyn : a Memoir, 

IfiM" ij'^e father, by G. H. Gartei<, 

j ljj 9 ■ Bn ird’s Graduati Cantab. ; Times, 14 Fob, ! 
j 1S9S.] j 

1 gJQTJABD, CHARLES EDWARD 
' bBOWN- (1817-1894), physiologist. [See 

SERVIOE, JAMES (1833-18991, poli- 
tician and pioneer colonist of Melbourne, 

’ Aastraiia, son of Robert Serviee, was born at 
Kilwinning, Ayrshire, in November 1833. 
Be was in early life connected with the 
jnctcaiitile firm of Thomas Corbett & Co., 
Glasgow, but ho broke off the connection 
ia August 1863, when he emigrated to Mel- 
Iioiirne. There he at once founded the com- 
Beroialflrmof James Service & Co., with 
' ohich his name was llianccforth associated. 

< Throughout life he was busily engaged as a 
merehant and bank director, but from the 

J first he took a leading part in public and 
municipal afFaira in Melbourne. When Sir 
H’llham Poster Stawell v.], then attorney- 

general, was made chief justice, Service was 
elected in his stead as member for Mel- 
loume in the legislative assembly in 1867. 

In the next parliamout Service was 
elected for llipon and Hampden, and from 
October 1859 to Soptomber 1800 was mini- 
' Iter for lands in the Nicholson government 
i [see NiouoLSQif, Wilmam, 1816-1866], 
when he introduced the first land hill in- 
j reiving the principle of ‘selection before 
1 survey.' This important measure was re- 
jected by the legislative council, whereupon 
Swvice conferred rvhat has been rightly 
described as ‘an enormous boon on tbe 
colony,' by passing what is popularly called 
, the 'rorrens Act lor faoilitating the transfer 
I of reol property [see TonimNS, SiBRounirr 
BianAim]. 

In 1882 Service visited England, rotum- 
iug to Australia in March 1866, when he 

( found the colony seething over the new 
proteotiouist tariff of the MoCulloch govern- 
ment [see MaOtriiiOCii, Sia James]. Pro- 
tection henceforth was the popular demo- 
cratic cry, but Service remained a staunch 
« free-trader. Such an altitude, de^ite his 
f liberal views on the land question, eficotually 
, kept him out of parliament unlil 1874. In 
that year he was returned for Maldou, and 
tookoliice as treasurer in the Kerford go- 
, rernment, which lasted hut a short time. 

On 39 July 1878 Service, who was always a 
‘ stcong impieriolist, was the principal speakor 
i at the great meeting of the citizens of Mel- 


bourne held in support of Lord JBeacons* 
field's action at the Jlcrlin Congress. 

In 1880 Service was called upon to form 
a cabinet, but it was immediately ousted on 
mailing an appeal to the country in regoid 
to the constitutional reform of both houses 
of the legislature. Re revisited England, 
returning in 1883 to Vietorkj when he was 
elected member for Gastlemome as the re- 
cognised leader of the conseivative or ‘ con- 
stitutional ' party. He nextformed a coali- 
tion with Mr. (afterwards Sir) Graham 
Berry, the liberal leader, and became pre- 
mier of Victoria in 1883. 

The Service-Berry government attempted 
to deal with the thorny question of civil 
service reform by transferring all appoint- 
ments into the hands of government com- 
missiouers ; thereby it was hoped to deal a 
fatal blow to political ' influence ’ and pos- 
sible ministerial corruption. Service him- 
seU took up a strong position with regard 
to the annexation by European powers of 
'Western Pacific islands. This question led 
to a desire for federation, which 'has reached 
its culmination in the formation of the 
Australian commonwealth in 1 900. IVith 
a view to procuring the adoption of the 
principles of federation Service brought 
about in 1882 tbe Sydney conference, and 
in 1884 carried through the Victorian par- 
liament a bill for tbe creation of a federal 
council of Australasia. This federal council 
first met at Hobart on 26 Jan. 1886. 

In 1886 Service resigned the premiership 
of Victoria and revisited England, where he 
wae appointed one of the four Victorian 
delegates at the colonial confereiice of 1887 
in Downing Street. Service believed with 
SamuM Griffith that that conference 
ought to be tho precursor of other similar con- 
claves, and argued that the nebulous feeling 
in favour of imperial federation should issue in 
the formation of a superior council, in which 
the entire empire should he represented, and 
which should ' have tbe supreme control of 
all purely imperial affairs ’ (MBMHBtE). 

(Jn returning to Victoria, Service became 
a member of the upper house — the legisla- 
tive council— taking his seat for the Mel- 
bourne provinoe. He declined to act as one 
of the Victorian representatives of the 
Sydney convocation in 1891, and gradually 
retired from active poxticipation m public 
afihirs. He died at Melhourne on 12 April 
1899. Few Australian statesmen have ^ 
worthily gained the popular esteem of their 
fellow-coloniets. 

[AleunsU’s Biotionaiy of Australasian Bio- 
graphy; H. J. Robinson’s Colonial Chronology; 
Levey's 'Victorian Men of the Time; Times, 
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13 and 14 April 1899 j Who’s Who, 1899; 
the loading Australian journals, and wrsonal 
knowledge.] A. P. M. 

SEWELL, WILLIAM (1780-1863'), 
veterinarian, third principal of the Koyal 
Veterinary College, London, was born in 
1780 of quaher parents resident in Essex, 
He was apprenticed at an early age, proba- 
bly in 1796, to Edward Coleman (1704 f- 
1839), the second principal of the Veterinary 
College; and at Coleman’s request Sewell 
was appointed his assistant at the college on 
obtaining his diploma in 1799. 

Sewell first came into prominence in con- 
nection with his supposed discovery (in 
1803) of a canal pervading the ‘medulla 
spinalis,’ an account of which he presented 
to the BOTal Society in a paper read by Sir 
Everard Home (see Trans. Roy. 8oc. 1808). 
Though Sowell’s opinions on this point were 
erroneous, the credit has been claimed for 
him of having been ' on the brink ’ of the 
great discoveries made many years subse- 
quently by Sir Charles Boll 1831 iv. 
629, 1884 vii. 180). In 1816 he made a 
tour through Erance, visiting the veterinary 
establishments at Lyons and Paris ; in 1816 
he made a similar tour of inspection through 
Germany by way of Vionno, Prague, Berlin, 
and Hanover. A report of this tour was 
laid before tlio govornors of the Veterinary 
College in 1818. 

In the same year an extremely im;^OTtant 
discovery, or rather re-discovery, ‘which has 
added years of comfort and usefulness to the 
existence of so many of our quadruped ser- 
vants ’ (Vet. 1831, ir. 336), that of neuro- 
tomy, was published in a paper presented by 
Sewell to the governors of the Veterinary 
College, Some years later, in 183.3, a fuller 
and more detailed account was published in 
the ‘ Elementary Lectures on the Veterinary 
Art ’ of William Percevall, attributing to 
Sewell the chief credit of the discover (see 
also Vet, 1834 vii. 20, 1836 ix. 807), Sewoll 
also practised anew method of treating splints, 
considering the use of the firing-iron as bar- 
barous and cruel ( Vet. 1836, viii. 604). He 
also claimed to have discovered a cure for 
glanders, in tho use of sulphate of copper. 
This was looked upon with considerable dis- 
trust by his fellow veterinarians, and tho 
proposal of a pecuniary reward which was 
made at a meeting of the governors of the 
Veterinary College was defeated, largely 
owing to the opposition of Professor Coleman 
(Vet, 1 829, ii. 246). Sewell also incurred tho 
displeasure of certain of his follow voterim.- 
riansfor having rmorted some of his remarks 
on glanders to the College of Phyeioions rather 
than to the veterinary profession. 


In 1836-6 Sewell was ■Dresi(iBTit'~7~r' 
Veterinary Medical Society^ and^on\7Vv* 
1836 a handsome testimonial was preseS 
to him by the members of that sodetl 
hiB efficient services during a neriL ^ ! 
twenty-one vears.’ But im^diatelv afte 
disputes took place which led to tbo 
cession of Sewell, Charles Spooner (ISflt 

On the death of Coleman in 1839 Sewoll 
was appointed to succeed him as minpi™! 
of the college, delivering his innngMallS 
ture on 18 Nov. 1839 (Vet. 1889, xii. solt 
Considerable disapproval was, howavei’ 
manifested at his undertaking to lecture on 
onttle pathology, a subject in which he was 
not considered to be sufficiently qualified 
his department being rather that ofsurgerv’ 
In 1842, however, an alteration was made' 
and Professor .T. B. Simonds was appointed 
to lecture on the diseases of cattle sheen 
and pigs (Vet. 1840, xiii. 600, 649, 660, and 
668). The death of Professor’ CoTeZn 
placed Sewell in many respsots at the head 
of his profession, and his position received 
further recognition in 1862 by his election 
(in succession to Mr. William Eobinaonof 
Tamworth) as third president of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, which had 
been incorporated in 1844. 

In 1840, during tho prevalence of an epi- 
demic of what has been since named ‘foot 
and mouth disease,’ the Hoyal Agricultural 
Society of England issued a circular to its 
members detailing full particulars as to the 
treatment of the disease according to the 
method recommended by Professor Sewell. 
Sewell was on this account attach by his 
brother veterinarians on the plea that his 
circular had spoilt their practice (Vet. 1841, 
xiv. 196, 664). In 1841 Sewell reported to 
the Hoyal Apicultural Society on the epi- 
demic (Journal R,A.S.K vol. ii. p. oxix). 
Towards the end of his life, owing to hu 
advanced age and occasional illness, he con- 
fined Ms attention in great part to the 
general direction of the college, the actual 
duties of lecturing falling chiefly on younger 
men. Assistant Professor Spooner and Pro- 
fosBor Simonds. Sewell died on 8 June 
1868 at the age of seventy-two, and was 
buried at Highgate cemetery. He married 
late in life and left no family. 

Sewell wrote nothing beyond a few con- 
tributions to the veterinary and medical 
periodicals, and a report (1818) of his visit 
to tho principal veterinary schools of the 
continent. Both his skill as an operator and 
his efficiency as a lecturer have been disputed 
( Vet. 1834 vii. 667, 1841 xiv. 37), but he ap- 
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iis neMJi'tlieless to Imve acliievud a con- 
( iidemWe success in both. 

' fIheVeterina.vi<in, pabMui, esiionially ohitu.try 
. jumlior for 1 July 18o3 j Professor J. B. 
Sfflonib’s Life of Wiili.im Sewell, 1897, 8ro(uii- 
* piljfohed): privJto information.] E. C-k. 

I gHAEP, ISA A 0(1806-1897), missionary, 

I plJer son of Isaac Sharp of Jirighton by 
i luB W Jlary Likeman, was born there 
I jnlJulylPOS His father had joined the 
I Suciety of Friends upon his marriaao, and 
I It eleven the son was sent to a Friends’ 

I at Earl’s Colne, Essex. Attwenty-four 

jipwentto Darlington as private secretary 
to Joseph Pease [see under Pdisd, EdwahdJ, 
sncceeding afterwards to the management of 
tlio Peases’ Middlcshorough estate. About 
jSSdheflrst began to preach, and in 1843 was 
‘Kcorded ’ a minister by Darlington monthly 
meeting. From this body he afterwards re- 
ceived on forty-five separate occasions oer- 
i tificates or credentials for gospel travel at 
iome and abroad. Ho commenced (in 1846) 
hyvlaita to Korway, Orkney and Shathuid, 
Iceland, Fnriie, Denmark, Greenland, and 
Labrador. But it was not until he was 
past sixty that he embarked upon the wider 
Binge of sustained missionary ootivity, to 
vrhioli the romaining years of his life were 
devoted. 

In 1877 he started for the southern hemi- 
iphere, being; welcomed ot Capo Town by 
^ members ot all denominations, including 
I Sir Dovid Tennant and Lady Frere, in the 
absence of her husband, Sir Henry Bartle 
Edward Frere [q. v.l, then governor of Cape 
Colony. Sharp travelled in a Cape cart north- 
ward to Shoshong, visited King Khama, and 
was at Eurumon shortly before the outbreak 
of the Zulu war. Beaching Kimberley in 
September 1878 ho was invited to take up his 
quarters at Government House. After visit- 
iogtheFi'ench missions in Basutoland, he left 
for Madagascar, where an important station 
bad been founded hr the society of friends. 
He next proceeded by Sydney, Melbourne, 
and other Australian towns, to Stewart 
Island and New Zealand, Son Francisco, and 
tbence to the Status and Mexico. Seeing the 
qualcerpoet,Wiutlier, as he passed eastward, 
Sharp arrived in England, after seven years’ I 
absence, in March 1884. i 

In 1891 , when in his eighty-fifth year, and 
in spite of a complaint which at timra ren- 
dered him dependent upon surgical aid and 
Mled nursing, his buoyant faith and spirits 
induced him to set out on (mother long voyage. 
In the face of much opposition, medioal and 
otherwise, and a severe illness in Paris, he 
started for the East, and was able to carry 


out a long-cherished plan of visiting Con- 
stantinople, India, Japan, and the interior of 
China, 

A fortnight after his return to England he 
set out on his eighth visit to Norway. Some 
weeks spent in Syria during the autumn of 
1895 proved to he his final evangelical tour. 
On nearly the last day of 1896 he leclured 
to a large audience ul Devonshire House, 
BLshopngate, upon his foreign experiences as 
a missionary, hut on returning home took 
a_ chill. lie died on 21 March 1897, aged 
ninety, at Ettington, Warwickshire, and was 
buried on 26 March in the Friends’ burial- 
ground close by. 

Isaac Sharp’s short robust figure, twinkling 
eyes, and alert manner, to the last utterly 
belied his years. Possessed of a peculiarly 
musical voice, his preaching, like himself, 
exhaled love. He spoke no language hut 
his own. A ready fund of anecdote and 
abundant humour endeared him to the in- 
matee of lonely mission stations and iso- 
lated dwellings from the northern to the 
southern polar circle, no less than to all 
in England. An excellent correspondent, 
he expressed himself as readily in verse as 
in prose. 

By his wife Hannah Procter, whom he 
married in February 1889, and who died 
four yi'ors later, he Imd two daughters, one 
of whom married and settled at San Jos6, 
California, 

[An Apostle of the Kinoteecth Century, by 
F. A. Budge, London, 1898, 2ud edit. 1899; 
personal acquaintance.] 0 . F. 8. 

SHAW, JOHN (1789-1816), corporal 
2nd lifeguards, son of William Shaw, a 
farmer, was bom at Wollaton, Nottinghom- 
sbiro, in 1789, and educated at TroweU 
Moor school. While a mere stripling he 
obtained a local reputation as an expert 
boxer by defeating a man three stone heavier 
than himself. On 16 Oot. 1807 he enlisted 
as a private in the 2nd lifegnards, and soon 
attracted the notice of his officers by the 
strength he displayed in the regimental 
cxerciecB, Discovering his boxing abilities 
they mode arrangements for him to spar at 
the Eives Court in Little St. Martin Street, 
the principal London boxing hall. In con- 
sequence of his success there the officers 
toolc him to Jackson’s Booms, 13 Bond 
Street, a fashionable dub and schod. of in- 
Btrnction, where amateurs were wont to 
meet and box professionals, Shaw was pitted 
against and defeated Captain Barclay, a 
gentleman noted for his punishing powers 
Shaw became a frequenter of Jackson’s 
Booms, and his fame as a boxer soon spread 
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abroad, as a swordsman he was equally 
expert, and was, in fact, skilled in the use of 
most modern weapons of offence and defence, 
lie was now six feet and half an inch in 
height, and so mognifieently developed that 
he sat as a model to Ilaydon the sculptor. 
One day, when near Portman Square, three 
hulking fellows taunted Shaw with being a 
stay-at-home soldier. Ha promptly knocked 
them down. They sprang to their feet and 
attacked him, but in a few minutes were 
compelled to seek safety in flight. In 1313 
Shaw was persuaded to enter the prize ring, 
and on 12 July of that year defeated at 
Coombe-Warren a man named Burrows. 
Early in 1816 he issued a challenge to light 
any man in England, and on 16 April, at 
iroiiiislow Heath, fought his second battle 
in the prize ring, defeating^ Edward Painter 
[q. V.] in twenty-eight minutes. Ha was 
now spoken of as the future champion, but 
before Toni Oribb [q. v.] had time to accept 
his challenge the 2nd lifeguards were or- 
dered to the continent. Shaw’s civilian 
admirers immediately offered to purchase his 
discharge, but ho declined to entertain the 
idea. Early in the morning of 18 June, the 
day on which Waterloo was fought. Corporal 
Shaw was si>nt out in command of a foraging 
party, but hurried back with his men in time 
to take pait in the first charge. A cuirassier 
rode straight at Shaw, who calmly parried 
the thrust, and with one teriiOo stroke, the 
first blow he had dealt in real warfare, out 
through the Erenchmau’s helmet and skull 
down to the chin. Shaw then rode at an 
eagle-bearer, killed him, and seized the eagle. 
He relinquished it, however, while cutting 
his way tiiroiigh the foes who immediately 
surrounded him. Although wounded, he 
took part in several other charges, exhibiting 
on each occasion his strength and marvellous 
dexterity with the sword. In the last charge 
but one made by the 2nd lifeguards, Shaw 
became separated from his comrades, and 
was quickly surrounded by the enemy. lie 
fought desperately and killed nine of his 
opponents boforo his sword broke. Sooriiiiig 
surrender, he tore the helmet from his head, 
and, using it as a costus, dealt some terrific 
blows boforo he fell to the ground, picked 
off by a cuirassier, who sat a little distance 
away, coolly firing his carhino. 

After the bailie was won Shaw struggled 
on in the track of his victorious countiwmeu, 
and at night a wounded lifcguarclsman, 
lying on a duiighcnp, saw Shaw crawling 
towards him. ‘Ah, my dear fellow, I’m 
done for 1’ Shaw whispered feebly, and lay 
down besido him. At daybreak ho was 
found there dead. 


[Nottingham lleucu, 30 Dec 18£9 i i T 
Rural Sports; Egan’s Boriana 
gihstica; Creasy’s Decisive Battles- T,.mi . 
Deeds of Daring.] ® H 0 1/* 

SIDaWIOK, HENRY a838-ioooi 
philosopher, born at Skipton, Yorkshii-n;^’ 
81 May 1838 was thbcF (and seSfnK 
vivmg) son of the Rev. William Sidgwkk 
bead-master of Skipton grammar scbool, by 
his wife Mary (Crofts). The father dierl 
22 May 18H . Henry Sidgwick was sent to 
a school at Blackheath m 1849, and to Euehv 
m September 1862, where his mother took a 
house next year. Edward White Ben»on 
(afterwards Amhbiahop) [q. v. SuppU, a 
coimin of the Sidgwicks, and then a maitet 
at Rugby’ became on inmate of the hoii»e. 
hold. He had a great influence upon Side- 
wick, whoee sister ho afterwards married 
The boy was ‘ bookish ’ and took no int^ 
rest in football or cricket. His intelleo- 
tnal development was precocious, and bis 
great ambition was to become a distinguished 
scholar like his cousin. Instead of etanding 
for a scholarship at Balliol, he decided to 
enter Trinity College, Cambridge, of whieb 
Benson was a fellow. He left Rugby in 
1866 ns senior exhibitioner, and began resi- 
deuce at Cambridge in the October of that 
par. His career at college was Lrilbant. 
He won a Bell scholersliip in 1866, the 
Craven sobolarsbip in 1867, the Greek epi- 
gram ill 1868, and was tblrty-tbird wrangler, 
senior classic, and first cbanoellor's medallist 
in 1869. In 1867 he became a scholar, and 
in 1860 fellow and assistant-tutor, of bis col- 
lege. lie had given the highest promise of 
future dist inction in the field of classical S(^o- 
larship. He was, however, already devoting 
himself to other aims. He had been led to 
philoBopliical studies during his undergia- 
duate career. Ho bad at the beginning 
of his second vear joined tbo well-known 
* Apostles ’ Society. Its purpose was to en- 
cournp the frank and full discussion of every 
poBsiblo question. Sidgwick, though one of 
the youngest men of the same university 
standing, showed a remarkable maturity of 
intellect, which enabled him to take a leading 
position in the society. The discussions also 
revealed to him the natural bent of his mind. 
He resolved to devote his life to the study 
of great philosophical problems, lie and Ins 
ftiends were convinced of the necessity of a 
reconstruction of religious and social creeds 
in accordance with scientific methods. He 
was, lilte his contemporaries, greatly in- 
lluonced by the teaching of J. S. MiU, then 
in the ascendant. He was repelled, how- 
ever, by the agnostic tendencies of MiU’s 
school, and could not find full satisfaction in 
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j 'll nhilosopliy" II® turned fora time to his- 
I I ticid I®®® passed some 

weeks st Dresden to initiate himself in the 
Judy of Arabic. He worked at Arabic and 
i gjbiew for some time with a view to a eom- 

i jjrutive study of Semitic religions. Be- 
ring convinced that he could not give the 
tiiue necessary for researches which would 
Jterallnot answer thefundamentalproblems, 
' lie again returned to purely philosophical 
, He was a member of a little 

^etv which used to meet at the house of 
John wrote, then Knightbridge professor, to 
lead and discuss philosophical papers. His 
(ompanions were attempting to improve the 
Cambridge course by a more liberal en- 
couragement of such studies. The moral 
jdenees tripos, founded in 1861, was ad- 
jnitted as a qualification for a degree in 1660. 
gidgwick examined in 1866 and 1866, and 
prepared himself by careM study for the 
taw. In 1869 he exchanged his classical 
} lectureship for a lectureship in moral philo- 
! sophyi and resolved to devote himself to the 
foundation of a philosophical school in Com- 
I bridge. The agitation for the removal of re- 
! ligioue testshad beon for some time occupying 
I omversity reformers. Sid^iek had taken 
! part in the movement. He now hecamo 
i doubtful as to his own position. The de- 
claration which he had made sincerely at the 
time had ceased to represent his belief. He 
decided that he was bound to resign the 
position for which it had qualified him. He 
gave up his fellowship in October 1809, and 
bis action had a marked effect in stimulating 
the agitation for the abolition of tests. The 
laeasuve was finally carried in 1871. His 
colleagues showed their respect for Sidgwick 
by permitting him to retain hie lectureship, 
and from this time till his death he con- 
tinued to lecture in various capacities. In 
1873 he was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
Knightbridge professorship on the death of 
F. D. Maurioe. In 1876 he wos appointed to 
a'prielectorship on moral and political phi- 
losophy’ in Trinity College. In 1883 he re- 
^ed this post on being elected to the 
Siightbridge professorship, vacant by the 
death of Professor Birks, Maurioe's successor. 
Sidgwiok’s fitness for the post had been esta- 
blished by the publication of his treatise 
upon ethics in 1874. He was elected to an. 
bonoiaiy feUowship of his college in 1881, 
and re-elected to an ordinary feUowship in 
1886. 

Sidgwick had meanwhile token up_ other 
duties. He had felt that his devotion to 
speculative inquiries did not absolve him from 
the discharge of maclical functions. He had 
been interested from an early period in the 
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question of female education. The admis- 
sion of girls to local examinations showed 
the importance of providing a system of 
lectures. In 1869 Sidgwick had devised and 
made known a scheme for this purpose. It 
was talcen up warmly, and its success sug- 
gested that a house should be provided at 
Cambridge for the students. Sidgwick made 
himself responsible for the rent, and in 1871 
invited Miss Ann Jemima Clough [q. v.] to 
become superintendent. In 1874 a company 
was formed to place the scheme on a solid 
foundation. Sidgwick suhsciibed and ener- 
getically supported the scheme, which was 
carried out by the opening of Newnham Hall 
in 1876, In the same year Sidgwick married 
Miss Eleanor Mildred Balfour, sister of the 
Bight Hon. A. J. Balfour. The Sidgwicks 
tooit a moat important part in the later deve- 
lopment of the new system. In 1880 the 
I North Hall was added to Newnham, and 
Mrs. Sidgwick became vice-president under 
MissGlongh. TheSidgwickaresidedin North 
Hall for two years, when Mrs. Sidgwick re- 
signed her post. In 189S, upon Miss Clough’s 
death, Mrs. Sidgwick became president of 
the college, and ^e and her husband resided 
there during the remainder of Sidgwick’s life. 


Throtighout the whole period Sid^clc took 
a most active part in the whole movement. 
He successfully advocated the admission of 
women to university examinations in 1881. 

1 He was always a member of the college 
I council, and was also for a time on the coun- 
: cil of the women’s college at Girton. Be- 
sides advising Miss dough at every point of 
the new movement, he interested himself in 
the details of management ; he made himself 
beloved by students and teachers, and he 
contributed most liberally to the frinds re- 
quired for the extension of the college. No 
one deserves a larger share of the credit for 
initiating and carrying out sirccessfrilly a 
scheme which has had so great an effect upon 
tbe education of Englishwomen. 

Sidgwick in later years had also to dis- 
charge ma^ duties of academical admini- 
stration, His absence from the governing 
body prevented him from taking any direct 
port m the changes made in his college 
under the commission of 1877, He had, 
however, the influence due to the recognition 
of his high qualities of mind and character, 
both in his own collego and in the university 
generally. When the new university sta- 
tutes come into force in 1882 he was ap- 
pointed member of the general board of 
studies ; he was for some time secretary to 
the hoard, and remained a member till 1899. 
He was nlso on the council of tho senate 
from 1800 to 1898, The imanimous test!- 
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mony of liis colleagneB shows that he took a finite conclusions. Sidgwick wiiPT — 
very active and influential part in the do- momber of several societies founded ? . 1 ® 
bates, and united unfailing courtesy to purpose of philosophical discussion T{ 
singularly keen and ingenious criticism. He one of the first members of the MetaiA* 
interested himselfespeoially in financial mat- Society, which included some of th> 
ters. The taxation of the colleges for uni- distinguished representatives of on 
varsity purposes had given rise to diflicullies schools of belief; of a similar socim^'’* 
in consequence of the decline of the college Cambridge; and of the later Synthelic^s'"* 
revenuesunderngrieulturaldeprc'saion. Sidg- dety, which alms at facilitating the 
wick got up the facts, devised an dahorato construction of ossential religious beluT 
scheme for reconciling the oonllicting inte- TIo became at once, as Canon Gore testifl 
rests, and showed that ho could have been ‘ the life and soul of that society.' Sidgwirt 
a competent chancellor of tho oxohequer. was seen at his best in such meetmr 
Ills scheme failed to secure acceptance from Besides his dialectical abihty, he was £ 
an appearance of over-subtle! y. Ills anxiety lightfiil in sim]^ly social occasions. Heuia 
to do justice to all sides led to some ex- admittedly a first-rate talker. A sin mllr 
cess ol comnlioation and refinement. He ingenuity and vivacity of thought and°con- 
is admitted, however, to have taken a most stant play of humour were combined with 
important part in changes hy which the sys- perfect simplicity, absence of self-assertion 
tern of Cambridge education has been mate- and ready appreciation of other men’s points 
rially modified and now studies success- of view. IBs unmistakable sweetness of 
fully introduced. He showed his interest in nature gained him innumerablB friends anil 
a very tangible form by munificent sub- made him on invaluable link between mem- 
Boriptions, which enabled the university to hors of tlie various circles to which he be- 
hnild a museum of physiology, and to start longed. The same qualities gave a special 
lectures in laAV and philosophy— measures value to his lectures. Ilis intellectual posi- 
whloh must otherwise have been abandoned lion prevented him from being the lawgiver 
or delayed. _ of a school or tlia head of a party. His aim 

Sidg wick’s retirement from tho council was to encourage the freest possible investi- 
was partly due to tho rejection of tho piro- galion of first xn’inoiplos, ancl he shrank from 
poaal for grantuig titulur degrees to women, any premature adoption of dogmatic cnm»1u- 
Ile hod novor been in favour of precisely sions. The position of philosophical studies 
assimilating mole and fomolo education*, and at Cumhvidgu made his classes very small, 
he had some hesitation in accepting tho pro- But he Lad several distinguished pupil, uho 
posals made hy the more advanced ]}arty. Ho have borne most complete testimony to his 
finally supported them, however, and in- power of stimulating their intellectual ac- 
ourred someunpopirlarity from conservatives, tivity, and setting an impressive example of 
who dreaded that they might be committed love of truth and of hopefulness not damped 
to further measures. Althougli no one could hy provisional scepticism, 
doubt Sidgwick’s absoluto sincerity, bis ac- In the beginning of 1000 Sidgwick became 

tion was thought to bo dangerous. Ho did aware of symptoms of a dangerous disease, 
not oflur himself for re-oloction to the ooun- lie oooepted his position with characteristic 
cil. He was now anxious to finish liis courage and simplicity, joined in soci.fi 
literary work, and thought of rotiring from meetings, spoke with marked hrillknce at 
his professorship in order to devote himself the _ Synthetic Society, ond showed un- 
excliisively to this task. diminished interest in Ids various under- 

His labours had not been confined to the takings. He resigned his professorship, but 
fields already indicated. Ho was an active there wore hopes tliat he might still be able, 
member of a mendiuity society in Cambridge, after a surgic^ operation, to do some liteTniy 
and of its successor, tlio Charity Organisation work. Tho hope, however, was disappointed, 
Society. He had also from an early period and he died at the house of his hrother-in- 
heeii luteroeted in ‘ psychical roaearoh,’ on law, Lord Ilayleigh, on 28 Aug. 1900. 
tho ground that some ' direct proof of con- The remarkable qiiality of ffldgwiolt’s in- 
tinuod individual existence ' was important tellect is displayed in all his writings, 
to morality. lie was president of the although his otliical speculations seem to be 
society, founded in 1882, for the first threo regarded as the most valuable. The acute- 
years, and again from 1888 to 189S. He in- ness and subtlety of his thought have sug- 
vestigatud the alleged phenomena with gestedtoBomereadersthathewasessentially 
scrupulous rigour, and always oaiilinuod to sceptical or preferred a hiilanoa bet ween two 
attacii import auce to the results, though ho opinions to the acceptance of either. It 
does not appear to have arrived at vei-y de- should rather he said that he was of sin- 
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jjlatly cautious terperament, unwilling to 
advance witlwut making sura of his ground, 
and ansioua to adhere to common sense. He 
liaJ been greatly influenced by the teaching 
af J. S. Milli nnd was always opposed to 
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Mconcile the utilitarian with the mtuitionist ; 
theories, and to show that, properly under- 
ttood, Butler and Kant may supply a ! 
rational base for the morality whicn, like 
J, S. Mill's, takes the general happiness for 1 
its criterion. He holds, however, that both 
are opposed to the egoistic system, the irra- j 
tionalny of which cannot be demonstrated 
withoutaphilosophical elaboration not as yet 
satisfactorily achieved. Whatever the value 
of the conclusion, the book has stimulated 
thought by its caudid and thorough oxamiua- 
tiou of most impoi'tant ethical problems. 
The 'Principles of Political Economy* 
(1883) was a product of Sidgwick's early in- 
terest in social problems. He again starts 
Irom the teaching of J. S. Mill, and en- 
deavours by acute criticisms to get rid of 
the excessive rigidity of the old * classical’ 
economy, while showing that it embodied 
much sound reasoning which required to be 
taken into account by social reformers. Pro- 
fessor Marshall says that the discussion of 
the proper functions of government is ad- 
mitted to be ‘ by far the best thing of the 
kind in any languoge.’ His power of deal- 
ing with praotical questions is shown by the 
memoranda which he was invited to lay 
before the commissions on the financial re- 
lations of England and Ireland, and upon 
local taxation. The ' Elements of Politics ’ 
(1891) is intended to supply the want of 
an adequate treatise upon the subject by 
Btuting from the old lines of Hentham and 
Jlill. It seems to share in some degree 
their weakness of inadequately recognising 
the importance of historical methods. Sidg- 
wick seems to have felt this, and in later 
years gave some lectures upon the history 
of poutical institutions. lie left a con- 
siderable mass of manuscript, dealing with 
metaphysical and other topics. Sidgwick 
contributed many articles to ‘Mind,’ of 
which be was for some time a principal sup- 
poitcr, and to otherpbilosopbicaljournals. lie 
wrote in various reviews both Mon phllo- ' 
sophical and literary matters. He was an 
admirable literary critic, and his conversa- 
tion often turned upon literary topics. After 
his death there were issued several volumes 
of his unpublished or uncollected writings. 

A portrait of Sidgwick by Mr. Shannon is 
in the college hall at Newuham. A memo- 
rial Sidgwick lectureship in moral science 
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was founded in the university of Cambridge 
in 1901. 

Sidgwick's works are ; 1. ‘ The Ethics of 
Conformity and Subscription,’ 1871. 2, ‘The 
Method.s of Ethics,’ 1874 ; 2nd edit. 18/7, 
3rd edit. 1884; (supplements were separately 
published in 1878 ond 1881, giving the 
alterations made in the previous editums) ; 
6th edit. 1901. 3. ‘The Principles of Political 
Economy,' 1883 ; Srd edit. 1901. 4. ‘ The 
Scope and Method of Economic Science,’^ 
1886 (presidential address to the economic* 
section of the British Association). 6. * Out- 
lines of the History of Ethics,’ 1880 (enlarged 
from the article ‘ Ethics ’ in the ‘ Encyolo- 
pmdia Britannica,’ 9th edition); 6th edit. 
1902. 6. ‘ The Elements of Politics,’ 1891. 
7. ‘Practical Ethics: Addresses and Essays,' 
1898. Posthumously issued : 8. ‘ Lectures 
ou the Ethics of T. H. Green, H. Spencer, 
and J. Martineau,’ 1902. 9. ‘ Philosophy, its 
SDopeandItelations,’1903. 10. ‘TheDeyelop- 
ment of European Polity,’ 1003. 11. ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Essays and Addresses,’ 1904. 12. 

‘ Lectures on Kant,’ 1905, ed. J. Ward. 

[Henry Sidgwick, a memoir by Arthur Sidg- 
wick and Mrs. E.H. Sidgwick, 1906 ; oit. by the 
present writer in Mind for Jan. lOOO. Informa- 
tion from Hr. Jock&un of Trinity Oollege, Dr. 
Venn of Cains Collogo, Profasaor James Ward, 
end Professor Maitland; notices by the master 
of Christ’s Collogo in the Cambridge Eeview, 
26 Oct. 1900 ; by Sir P, Pollock in the Pilot, 
16 Sept. 1900 ; by Hr. Hastermau in the Com- 
monwealth for Oct, 1900 ; by the late P. W. H. 
Myersin the Pioceedingsof the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research for Dec. 1000 ; by Dr. J. W. Heynee 
in the Economic Journal for Dec. 1900 ; and by 
Professor Sorloy in the International Journal of 
Ethics for Jan. 1901 ; and report of the meedng at 
Trinity College in the Cambridge University 
Beporter, 7 Hoc. 1900. Por some antobiogra- 
phioal statements see the Life of Archbiebop 
Benson, i, 14J-61, 249-66, and Life of Tennyson, 
i. 300-t. Pot nn account of Sidgwick's activity 
at Hewnham see Miss Clough's Memoir of Ann 
Jemima Clough, 1897, pp. 130,133, 146-66, 161, 
172, 181, 189, 193, 307, 319, 334, 339. See 
also interesting notices in the Cambiidge Letter, 
1900 (privately printed for the Mswnham Col- 
lege club). See also P. H. Hayward's Ethical 
Philosophy of Sidgwick, 1901.) L. S, 

SILVESTER DEEVERDONfd. 1264), 
bishop of Carlisle. [See Ensitsoir.j 

SIMPSON, 'WILLIAM (1823-1899), 
artist cud war oorrespondent, was born in 
Glasgow on 28 Oct. 1823. His father, 'Wil- 


While quite young Simpson was sent to Perth 
to live with his grandmother, and began bis 
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educabioa in a -wriling-scliool there, where 
he remained for fifteen months. This was 
all the regular schooling he ever received, 
though he afterwards became deeply learned 
in the European and oriental languages. In 
1885 Simpson entered an architect’s ollico 
in Glasgow, and there his taste for art was 
developed, and two years afterwards he was 
apprenticed to the firm of Allan & Ferguson, 
lithographers, Glasgow. David Allan took 
much interest in his apprentico, and confided 
* to him the task of sketching many old bniU- 
iiigs for Stuart’s ‘ Views of Glasgow,’ which 
was published in 1848 by the firm. Simpson 
removed to London in 1851, and was^ em- 
ployed by Day & Son, then the leading litho- 
graphers. After the Crimean war broke out 
Simpson was engaged upon views of theDaltic 
battles for Golna^ii & Son ; and when that 
firm decided to publish a large illustrated 
work on the Crimean campaign from sketches 
made on the spot, Simpson was selected for 
the work on Day’s recommendation. He 
started on short notice, arrived at Balaclava 
in November 1864, and remained with the 
British army till the fall of Sebastopol. 
Simpson was thus the pioneer war-artist, 
and received several commissions to point 
incidents in the war for the queen. The 
‘ niustrations of the War in the East ' was 
published in two volumes by Colna^hi in 
1866-6, and is still regarded as a brilliant 
example of lithogra^ic work. Before 
Simpson returned from the Crimea he was 
invited to join the Duke of Newcastle on a 
tour in Circassia, and made many sketches 
in that litUe-known country. 

The Indian mutiny of 1868 had directed 
attention to Ilindostan, and Day & Son pro- 
jected a large illustrated work on India, and 
sent Simpson thither to make sketches. For 
three years he remained there, visiting both 
the eastern and western cities, sojourning in 
the Himalayas, and even venturing across 
the border of the ‘ forbidden land ’ of Tibet, 
where he had access to some of the Buddhist 
tenmles. The finishing of his pictures occu- 
piedT four years after his return, and he had 
completed 260 of them and placed them in the 
hands of Day & Son when that firm suddenly 
became bankrupt, and all Simpson’s work 
for seven years was reckoned as an asset of 
the firm, because of the advances they had 
made to meet his current expenses. It was 
after this catastrophe in 1860 that Simpson 
met Mr, (later Sir William) Ingram, editor 
and proprietor of the 'Illustrated London 
News,’ and a lifelong connection began. 
SimpiOn was sent to Eussia to make sketches 
of we marriage of the Czarewitch (after- 
Vrards Alexander HI) with the Princess 


Dagmar of Denmark in Nov^^hTlii: 
when Prince of 

parts of Eussia. “ 

Before his return to England Siapjon 
visited J erusalem, where Captain iaftwS 
General Sir Charles) Warren wasSdueS 
excavations for the Palestine Exploration 
Fund committee, and Simpson made over 

fortysketoliesofaroheeologicalintereshafte" 

wardsexhibited under the title ' Underiou^ 
Simpson accompanied 
the Abyssinia expedition under LordWer 
of Magdala, retummg in time to sketch the 
opening of the Suez Canal in 1869. His next 
experience was in the Franco-Prussian war 
of 1870, when he went to Paris in J^v 
travelled to Metz, was sent back to Paris's 
prisoner as being a suspected spy, made his 
escape, and travelled to Sedan in time to 
witness the surrender of Napoleon IB, 
lleturning to Metz, he was shut up in that 
fortress with Marshal Bazaine until the 
capiitulation. A severe illness compelled 
him to return to London ; but in 1871 he 
was again in Paris during the Commune. 
Next year he was sent to China to make 
sketches of the marriage of the Emperor 
Tung-Chin, and while there he wrote a 
remorkablo series of letters to the ‘Daily 
News ’ on Chinese social life. From China 
he went to Japon, crossed the Pacific to 
San Francisco, traversed California and 
North Carolina during the rebellion of the 
Modoc Indians, visited the Yosemite Volley, 
Utah, the Mammoth Caves of Kentucky, 
and Niagara, bringing hack numerous 
eketohee, afterwards exhibited under the 
title ‘Bound the World.’ 

In 1876 Simpson returned to the Par 
East as artist, making sketches for the 
'ILluslraled London News’ of the toured 
the Prince of Wales through India. He 
exhibited over two hundred water-colour 
eketohee of Indian scenery after his return. 
Hie next journey was in 1877 to Mycente, 
Troy, and Ephesus, to make sketches of the 
excavations directed by Dr,Schliemann,and 
over sixty pictures were shown by him in 
London, besides the drawings made for the 
‘News.’ When Sir Samuel Browne was 
engaged in Afghanistan in 1878-9, Simpson 
accompanied him through the whole cam- 
paign, was at the Khyber Pass, at Fort Ali 
Musjid, and at the eigniug of the peace at 
Guudamuok. He remained at home till 
1884-6, when ho went with Sir Peter 
Lumsden to Penjdeh with the Afghan 
boundary commission, wbioh was his last 
expedition. He settled ot Willesden in 
1886, where he spent the remainder of hii 
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W, Shepherd Alien in 1886. Though to 
all appearance a novel, the author states 
that ft is not a "work of fiction in the ordw 
nary acceptation of the term, as she Iierself 
witnessed many of the scenes described. She 
was a constant contributor to the magazines, 
and edited the 'Ohurchmon’s Companion,’ 
1862-80. She died at 34 St. Michael Street, 
Oxford, on 6 Oct. 1800. 

Other works are ; 1 . ‘ Wayfaring Sketches 
among the Greeks and Turks and on the 
Shores of the Danube,’ 1847. 2. ‘Use and 
Abuse, a Tale,’ 1849. 3. ' Tho Tutor’s Ward,’ 
2 vols., 1861. 4. ‘ St. Albans, or the Pri- 
soners of Hope,’ 1863. 6. ‘ The Ministry of 
Consolation,’ 1834. 0. ‘Penitentiaries and 
Reformatories,’ 1866. 7. ‘The Shadows of 
the Holy Week,’ 1883. 8. ‘A Strange In- 
heritance,’ 8 vols., 1886. 9. ‘ The Lesters, 

a Novel,’ 2 vols., 1887. 10. ‘ Awakened * 
(‘Christian World Annual’), 1888. 11. ‘A 
Test of the Truth,’ 1807. 

[Times, 10 Oct. 1899; Allibone’s Diet. Suppl. 
ii. 1361.1 B. L. 

SMITH, BARBARA LEIGH (1827- 
1891), foundress of Girton College, Cam- 
bridge. [Sea Bodiouon.] 

SMITH, JOSEPH (1783P-1790), soldier, 
born in 1732 or 1733, was the son of an en- 
gineer oiticer in the East India Company's 
service. In 1762 he served with rank of 
ensign under Olive in the Carnatic, and on 
4 Sept, ho discovered a large body of 
European and native troops hastening to re- 
lieve Chengalpat. By his prompt warning he 
largely assisted in their defeat. On 21 April 
1763 he was detached with forty Europeans 
and two hundred sipiihis from Arcot to act 
with the Nabob’s forces against the French. 
Being deserted by the Nabob’s troops in an 
action which took place between Arcot and 
Vellore, he was made prisoner and carried 
to Vellore. 

After his release he attained the rank of 
captain, and in September 1764 commanded 
a strong detachment stationed at Iloiladi to 
protect tho coolies who were repairing tho 
watercourses there. In 1766 he accompanied 
the expedition under Lieulenant-colonel 
Heron to Madura, and was in command of 
the rearguard when it was attacked in the 
pass of Natam. Much of the baggage was 
lost, but Smith succeeded in preservmg the 
guns and ammunition of the force from cap- 
ture. In May 1 767, during the absence of Cap- 
tain Calliaud, ho was in command of the gar- 
rison at Trichinopoli while it was unsuccess- 
fully besieged by the French. He remained in 
that as second in command until the departure 


of CalUaud on 16 Sept. 1758, when tl 

again left in charge. The post was^oaro! 
some responsibility owing to the numrta 
I'rench prisoners confined in the town 
frequently outnumbered the European lat 
rison by more than five to one 
1760 he was ordered to reinforce th^ 

under Major George Monson[q.T.te 

Kankal, and arrived on 3 April m time t’, 
assist m the reduction of the place In 
September he was appointed to the rank of 
maior, and placed in command of a brival 
during the siege of Pondicherry by MoSon 
and (Sir) Eyre Coote (1726-1783) [q vl 

Smith proceeded to England m leare 
about 1763, returning with the rank of 
colonel in September 1766. He was selected 
to proceed to Ilaidarabfid to concert ope- 
rations against Haidar Ali with NuL 
AU, On the commencement of hostilitiH 
he warned the Madras government of th» 
bad faith of the Nizim, hut failed to convince 
thorn that the Nizam was secretly concert- 
ing measures with Haidar against Modta*. 
He was in command of the forces 
to co-operate with the Nizam, and, assured 
of his treachery, moved towards the Madras 
frontier. At the end of August the com- 
bined forces of Haidar and the Nizam burst 
into the province, but Smith opposed their 
advance ot the pass of Chengama on 8 Sept. 
He was worsted and compelled to retreat 
hut defeated the confederates in the neigh- 
bourhood of Trinomalai on 26 Sept., when 
the confederates lost four thousand men and 
sixty-four gjuns. Having thus cleared the 
province of the enemy, Smith placed his 
army in cantonments. The failure of the in- 
vasion and of some later operations induced 
tho Nizdm to open negotiations with Smith, 
and a treaty was concluded on 23 Feb. 1768, 
llis subsequent operations were hampered 
by tho injudicious plan of campaign forced 
upon him by the Madras coimcil, by their 
neglect of the commissariat, and by the in- 
competence of one or two of the English 
officers; but it is probable that his skill and 
courage saved Madras from serious disaster, 
and even from conq^uest. Haidar had the 
highest respect for his military talents, and, 
on the conclusion of peace in 1769, desired 
on interview with him and requested his 
portrait. His reputation was so neat in 
Southern India that on 4 Oct. 1768 a con- 
siderable detachment of the companies under 
Colonel Wood was saved from defeat by 
Haidar by the happy stratagem of raising 
shouts of ‘ Smith,’ as if that commander had 
arrived with reinforcements. 

Shortly after tho conclusion of jpeace lb 
attained the rank of major-general, and in 
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< T^8tl77S te undertook the siege of Tan- 
whi(i carried by assault on 17 Sept. 
■I Biswas his last action of importance, and 
i Jioitlv afterwards he retired to England. 
' a, (iied at bis house in the Circus at Bath 
"iSept. 1790. 

fOiDie’s Hist, of Military Transactions in 
TnJoctsn 1861 ; Wilks’s Hist. Sketches of the 
‘ S of India, Madras, 1869; Mill’s Hist, of 
' India ed. Wilson, lii. 473-8 ; Gent. Mag 1700, 
• ^ 831.1 

f jjim H. SiB ROBERT MURDOCH 
1 ng 36 - 1900 ), major-general, archteologist, 
( lid diplomatist, second son of Hugh Smith, 
1 gedicm practitioner at Eilmarnock, and Jean 
j jlnidoch, was born at Eilmarnock on 18 Aug. 
j 1836 . He was educated at EUmarnock aca- 
J Jemy and at Glasgow University (where he 
f hM a pupil of Lord Kelvin), and in 1866 he 
«as one of the first to obtain by open com- 
petition a commission in the corps of royal 
I apaeers. In 1866-9 he commanded the 
1 party of sappers which accompanied the 
Bcheological expedition under (Sir) Charles 
Homas Newton tq. v. Suppl.] to Asia Minor, 
;lie principal results of which were the dis- 

I coveiv of the mausoleum at Halicarnassus 
and toe acquisition — under a firman of the 
Porte— for the British Museum, of the mag- 
nificent sculptures with which that monu- 
ment was adorned. It was Smith who hit 
'* npon the real site of the mausoleum, and 
I discovered the key to its restoration, as ap- 
* pentsfrom his report on the subject to New- 
ton and his drawings of the restored build- 
' iiig(PoW. Payiero, 1867-8, lx. 694-709). The 
ewavations are described by Newton in his 
■Discoveries at Ualicamaseus, Cnidus, and 
fiinnchidee,' 186S. 

h November 1860,along with Lieutenant 
E. A. Porcher, Smith started on another 
adventurous expedition, at his own expense 
but under government sanction, to explore 
the ancient cities of the Gyrenaica in North 
Aiica. For a year the two officers con- 
ducted excavations at and about Gyrene, and 
returned with many valuable examples of 
(keek sculpture and insoriplione, which they 
placed at the disposal of the government, 
and which are now in the British Mimeum. 
The story of the expedition is told in the 
'Hietory of the recent Discoveries at Gyrene ’ 
jLondon, 1861, foL), written by Smith, and 
illustrated from drawings by Porcher. 

After a period of employment on fortifi- 
cation duties in the war office, Smith was 
selected in August 1863 for special service 
on the Persian section of the proposed line 
of telegraph from England to India. Pe^ 
nisaion to construct the line through Persia 
had only been obtained after much difficulty 


and delay, and the officers entrusted with 
the task liad to contend not only with great 
physical difficulties, hut with the hostility 
and distrust of Persians of all classes, from 
the shah downwaids. All these difficulties, 
however, were overcome in time, and the 
line was successfully completed. Smith 
acted first as superintendent of the Teheran- 
Kohrud section of the line. In 1866 he suc- 
ceeded Major ('afterwards Sir) John Bate- 
man phampain[q, V. Suppl.] as director of the 
Persian telegraph at TeWan. He filled this 
post with conspicuous ability and success for 
twenty years. Under his direction the work- 
of tlie line reached a high standard of 
efficiency, and he was specialfy successful in 
conciliating native feeling. An excellent 
Persian scholar, he won the personal esteem 
and trust of the Persian ministers andprinces 
with whom he had to deal, and not least of 
the late shah, Nasr-ed-Din, who in 1SS5 
presented him with a sword of honour, 

"When in Persia Smith devoted much 
time and attention to the acquisition of the 
valuable collection of Persian objects of art 
now in the South Kensington Museum. In 
1886 he was offered and accepted the direc- 
torship of the Science and Art Museum at 
Edinburgh, and returned to this country. 
In 1887 he became director-in-chiof of the 
Indo-European telegraph department on the 
death of Sir John Champain. In the same 
year he was sent on a special mission to 
Persia to a^ust the differences that had 
arisen with the Persian government in rela- 
tion to the occupation of Jashk by British- 
Indian troops. This question was settled to 
the satisfaction of both govemments, Other 
questions were also discussed, and Smith suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a prolongation to 1906 
of the two existing triegpraph conventions, 
which would otherwise have expired in 1888 
and 1896 respectively. On leaving Teheran 
he was presented by the shah with a diamond 
snuff-box, and on bis return to England he 
waBgazettedK.O.M.G, (10 Jan, 1888) in re- 
cognition of hie services in Persia. 

Shortly afterwards the office to which 
Smith had been appointed in 1887 was (on 
his own recommendation) abolished as an 
unnecessary expense to the public. He bad 
retired firom the army in December 1887 with 
the rank of m^oivmneral. Henceforward 
hie work lay ia the Edinburgh Museum. 
Under his direction it was greatly enlarged, 
the administration was improved, and many 
valuable objects, especially in tbe depart- 
ment of eastern art, were added to its con- 
tents. 

He was a member of tbe board of manu- 
factures in Scotland and chairman of tbe 
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committee of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery. 

Among his minor writings wero the trea- 
tise on Persian art, issued by the science and 
art department in 1876, a papor on ‘ The Stra- 
tegy of Ilussia in Central Asia ’ (Journal of 
the United Service Institution, xvii. 212-23), 
and a lecture to the Society of Arts on ‘The 
Earun River as a Trade Route ’ (Journal of 
the Society of Arts, xxxvii. 661-7), for which 
he was awarded the society's silver medal. 
This paper was described by VambSry as ‘per- 
haps the best paper hitherto published on the 
sumect.’ 

In February 1899 the magistrates of his 
native town (Kilmamoclt) presented him 
with the freedom of tho burgh. Smith died 
at Edinburgh on S July 1900, and was buried 
in the Dean cemetery. 

In 1809 he married Eleanor, daughter^ of 
Captain John Robinet Baker, R N. (she died 
in Persia in 1883). Of nino children, seven 
died in Persia — three on three consecutive 
days at Eashan — and he was survived by 
two daughters. 

[Life of Major-gODernl Sir Robert Murdwh 
Smith, by his son-in-law, W. K. Dickson, Edin- 
burgh, 1901 j obituary notice in the Scotsman, 
6 Lily 1900 j Lord Ourzon's Persia, passim ; 
Qoldsniid's Telegraph and Travel j .''cottish Geo- 
graphical Mag. V. 5, 484-6 ; Scotsman, 26 Oct. 
1866 (' A.a Archasologia.il Ex^dition to Asia 
Minor Forty Years ago’); Royal Engineers 
Journal, September 1600 (‘ Sir _R. M. Smith,’ 
by Major-general Sir Charles Wilson) ; private 
information.] G. S-n. 

SMYTH, CHARLES PIAZZI (181!>- 
1900), astronomer, second son of Admiral 
William Henry Smyth [ip v.], was born at 
Naples on 3 Jan. 1819, and named after the 
Sicilian astronomer, Giuseppe Piazzi. He 
was educated at the Bedford grammar 
school, and in 1836 entered the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Cape of Good Hope, as assistant. 
There ho observed the great comets of 1836 
(Halley’s) and 1843, and co-operated with 
Sir Thomas Macloar (h. v.] in the extension 
of Laoaille’s arc. In 1&16 he succeeded 
Thomas Henderson [q. v.] as astronomer- 
royal for Scotland, but found, to his acute 
disappointment, the observatory in a slate 
of dilapidation, and the English home oIBce 
deaf to petitions for its renovation. He, how- 
ever, completed the reduction of Henderson’s 
meridian observations, end continued the 
determination of star-places, publishing the 
results in the ' Edinburgh Astronomical 
Observations ’ (vols. xi. to xv.) In 1862 ha 
organised time-signalling by the dropping of 
a ball on the Calton Hill, improved to a time- 
gun in 1861. He went to Sweden for the 


' total solar eclipse of 28 JulylSBI W 
little except mfet from his post S 
of Bue (Ti^emoirs Boy. 

A sum of 600/. having been placed n’t't ‘ 
disposal by the admiralty for £ purpose^f 
AVTlArimAnf.iTin* •. . or 


1856 in the yacht Titania, lent him by Robert 


he 


- , e in October 

- .-11 Mcount of tbs 

top, entitled ‘Teneriffe, an Astronomical 
Experiment’ (London, 1868), and embod e 
the scientific results m a paper fortheRoval 
Society, of which he was elected fellow'nn 
11 J une 1867 (Phil. Trans, cxlviii. 466) and 
in a report to the lords commiasianem of 
the admiralty. They were also fully de- 
acrihed in the ‘ Edinburgh Astronomieol Ob- 
servations ’ (vol. xii.) 

In 1860 he visited the Russian observa- 
tories, and gave his impressions of them in 
‘Three Cities in Russia’ (2 vols. T,nn.iAa 
1862). Having published, late in 1864, ‘Our 
Inheiitanoe in the Great Pyramid ’(6th edit, 
1890), ho hurried to Egypt and devoted the 
winter to measuring and surveying the edi- 
fice. Ilia interpretation of its design, divinely 
revealed to its oon8truetor,MelohiBBdec,pre. 
luded, he supposed, the oommeneement of 
the millennium in 1882 j and he detected, 
among other mysteries conveyed by its pro- 
portions, a cryptographic solution of tho 
problem of squaring the circle, A pspor on 
tho Buhject sent h^ him to the Royal &ciety 
having been denied a reading, he resigned 
his fellowship on 7 Feb. 1874, and gave his 
reasons to the public in a tract on ‘The Great 
Pyramid and the Royal Society’ (London, 
1874). 

Nob withstanding these deviations into 
‘ paradox of a very high order ’ (in De Mor- 
gan’s phrase), Smyth did admirable work in 
spectroscopy. He effectively promoted the 
study of telluric absorption (Monthly Noticei, 
xxxix. 38), and brought the ‘rain-mud’ into 
use for weather prediction (Nature, xii. 331, 
xiv. 9 ; Journal Scottish Meteor. Society, v. 
81). A mop of the solar spectrum con- 
structed by him at Lisbon in 1877-8 (Edin. 
Phil. Trans, xxix. 286) received the Mak- 
dougall-Brisbane prize of the l^yid Society 
of Edinburgh ; and he revised the work with 
a Ruthorfurd grating at Madeira in 1880, 
and at Winchester in 1884 (»6. vol. ixxii.) 
His adoption of ‘ end-on ’ vaouum-tubesfor the 
investigation o^aseous spectra (ib. zxx. 93, 
xxxii. pt . iii. ; Trans. Scottish &)e. of Arts, 
X. 226) was an improvement of great conse- 
quence. lie deteote^ in conjunction with 
Professor Alexander Hersohel, the harmonic 
character of the carbonio-oxide spectrum,aDd 
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BIX of the significant triplets in. the 
Lctmm of oxygen. The * citron-ray ’ of the 
*ntora was repeatedly measured by him in 
1871-2 (Comptet Rendw, Ixxiv. 697), and he 
observed the spectrum of the zodiacal light 
•tPalermo in April 1872 (Monthly Notices, 
i inii- 277)* Prom the indications of ther- 
! fflometers buried on the Oalton Hill (1887- 
1670 ) he inferred the subjection of the earth’s 
fPinperature to a cycle identical with that 
1 of sunspots (Pi'oe. Boy. Society, xviii. 811). 
] i divest by him of meteorological data col- 
liCteS at fifty-five stations in Scotland ap- 
oeared in vol. xiii. ol the ‘ Edinburgh Astro- 
iomioal Observations ’ (1871). 

Smyth obtained in 1870 funds for a new 
J (fluatorial, but the promised allowances for 
1 jje cost of its working were not forthcoming. 

■ A. committee appointed by the home seore- 
I ttiy Bight Hon. Richard Assheton 
Ctoss, now Viscount Cross) in 187 G to inquire 
lato the affairs of the observatory reoom- 
Bsnded ameliorations never curried into 
effect j and at last, in 1888, Smyth resigned 
i la disgust the post he had held for fort y-threa 
•ears, and withdrew to 01ova,naar Sipon in 
) Whabire. There he executed a large solar 
I spectrographio chart, with a Rowland grat- 
, iBg, and studied clond-forms by photography. 
Ha died on 21 Feb. 1900, and was buried in 
Sharow churchyard, Eipon. On 24 Deo. 
1866 ha married Jessie Duncan (d. 24 March 
1896). She was the constant companion of 
bis travels. They had no children. lie be- 
queathed his residuary estate to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh for defraying the ex- 
pen<«8 of printing his spectroscopic msnu- 
acripte, and of sending out occasional expe- 
ditions for spectroscopic research at high 
nonntain stations, His membership of the 
Royal Astronomical Society dated from 1840. 
He was an honorary LL.D. of the university 
of Edinburgh, and a corresponding member 
of the academies of Munich and Palermo. 

Besides the works already mentioned, he 
wrote: 1. 'Life and Work at the Great 
Pyramid,’ 8 vols. Loudon, 1867. 2, ' On the 
Antiquity of Man/ Edinburgh, 1868 (awarded 
the Keith prize of the Royal Society of Edin- 
borgh). 3. ' Madeira Spectroscopic,’ Edin- 
Wgh, 1662. One hundred entries under his 
name occur in the Royal Society’s ‘Cata- 
logue of Scientific Papers.’ 

[Times, 24 Fob. 1900 ; Observatory, xxiii. 
146,184; Notice by Dr. Copeland in Aslrono- 
miseha Nachiicbten, No, 3686, and Fopntar 
istronomy, 1900, p, 384; Nature, 14 June 
1900 ; A, 3, Herschel on Smyth’s Work_ in 
Spectiosoopy ; Hen of the Time, t4th edit.; 
Aadid et ^yet’s rAstcoiiomIe Pratique, ii. 12.] 

A. M. 0. 


Spears 

SNOWDON, JOHN (13.38-1626), priest 
and poDtical adventurer. [See Cecil.] 

^EARS, ROBERT (1826-1899), Uni- 
tarian preacher and journalist, fifth eon by 
the second wife of John Spears, foreman of 
ironworks, was bom at Lemington, parish 
of Newburn, Northumberland, on 25 Sept. 
1825. Ills father was a Calvinistic presby- 
terian, but the family attended the parish 
church. Brought up as an engineeringsmith, 
hia love of reading led him to leave this calling 
and set up a school in his native village. He 
joined the new connexion methodists ; a 
debate (1846) at Newcavtle-on-Tyne between 
J oaeph Barker [q. v.] and W illiam Cooke, D.D., 
gavenim the conviction that doctrine must be 
expressed in ‘ the language of scripture.’ In 
1846 he was master of the new connexion 
school at Scotswood-on-Tyne, and waa taken 
on trial as a local preacher. A lecture at 
Blaydon, Northumberland, in 1848, by 
George Harris (1794-1869) [q. v.], was fol- 
lowed by an intimacy with Harris, to whom 
Spears owed his introduction to the Unitarian 
body in 1849._ Leaving the methodists, he 
became Unitarian minister (without salary) 
at Sunderland (1852-8), where he conducted 


where he originated (SO Dec. 1869) the 
* Stockton Gazette ’ (now the ‘North-Eastern 
Gazette’), 

In 1861 Spears attracted the attention of 
Robert Broolc Aepland [q. v,], was invited to 
London by Sir James ClarkeLawrence,baTt. 
(d. 1898), and became (1862) minieter of 
Stamford Street cbapel, Black&iars. In 
1807 be was elected co-secretary of the 
British and Foreign Hnitarian Association 
with Aspland, on whose death (1869) he 
became general secretary, ' put new life into 
every department,’ ana nearly quadrupled 
Us income. In 1874 he left Stamford Street 
to take charge of a new congregation at 
College Chapel, Stepney Green. His theo- 
logical conservatism was the cause of his 
resigning (1876) the denominational secre- 
taryship, lie at once established (20 May 
1876) a weekly paper, the ' Christian Life,’ 
os an organ of biblical and missionary uni- 
tarianism ; in 1889 he bought up the ‘ Uni- 
tarian Herald,’ a Manchester organ (which 
he had been invited to manage at its esta- 
blishment in 1861), and amalgamated it 
with hie paper. In 1886, aided by Matilda 
Sharpe, younger daughter of Samuel Sharpe 
[q. v.], he established a , denominational 
school for girls at Channing House, High- 


Freeman’ (still continued). - . 

a pastorate at Stockton-on-Tees (1868-01), 
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gate Hill, and in consequence left Stepney 
to found a Unitarian ^apel at Higligato, 
Among other new cauaes due directly to his 
suggestion, and largely to his aid, were those 
at Olerkenwell, Oroydon, h’orost Hill, Not- 
ting Hill, and jPeckhom ; and, outside Lon- 
don, there were few parts of the country 
where his influence was not felt among Uni- 
tarians as a stimulus to propagandist work. 
Biblical as he was in his own theology, 
he was deeply interested in the monotheistic 
movement of the Brahmo Somaj of India, 
and was in close contact with its leaders 
from the visit (1870) to this country of the 
late Keshuh Ohunder Sen (who was his 
guest). On hie initiative was founded 
(7 June 1881) the ' Christian Conference,’ 
which has brought together representatives 
of alldenommatoLons, from Cardinal Manning 
to Dr. Martineau. He had travelled in 
Prance, Italy, and America, and kept up a 
correspondence with liberal thinkers in all 
parts of the world. Personally he was a man 
of singularly winning characteristics; his 
massive beat) was full of strong good sense 
and marvellous knowledge of men and 
things ; his robust energy was equalled only 
by his generous warmth of heart. He died 
at his residence, Arundel House, Tlighgate, 
of internal cancer, on 26 Feb. 1899, and was 
buried at Nunhead cemetery on 1 March, 
lie married, first (1846), Margaret Kirton 
(d, 1867), by whom he had five children, of 
whom the youngest daughter survived him ; 
secondly (1869), Emily Glover, who sur- 
vived him with two sons and four daugh- 
ters. 

He published : 1. ‘ The Unitarian Hand- 
book,’ Nowoastle-on-Tyne, 1869 P, 12mo; 
2 nd edit. 1862, 12mo; later edits, revised 
by Russell Lant Carpenter (d. 1892). 2. ‘Re- 
cord of Unitarian Worthies’ [1877], 8vo; 
the prefixed ‘Historical Sketch’ was re- 
printed, 1896, 8vo. He prefaced Belsham’s 
‘ Memoirs of Lindsey ’ (8rd edit. 1 873, 8vo) ; 
compiled from Priestley’s works ‘ The Apo- 
stolic and Primitive Church , , . Unitarian ’ 
(1871, 12mo) ; and wrote the introduction 
and appendix to Stannus's ‘ History of the 
Origin of the Doctrine of the Trinity’ (1882, 
8 vo). He brought out popular editions of 
Channing's works, 1873, 8vo ; 1884, 4to. 
His ‘ Scriptural Declaration of Unitarian 
Principles’ has been the most widely circu- 
lated of Unitarian tracts. 

[Sketch of the Life, by Samuel Oharleswoith, 
1899, 12mo (reprinted from Christian Life, 
4 March 1899) ; Reminiscences of a Busy Life, 
in Unitarian Bible Magazine, December 1898- 
January 1899 ; Christian Life, 2fiMareb 1899.1 

A. G. 


STANSFELD, Sie JAlfPci no-v-T 
1898), politician, born at Akeds Road 
fax, on 6 Oct. 1820, was the onlv J 
James Stansfeld (1792-1872), origuTXl 
member of a firm of solicitors, StM& 
Craven and subsequently county.oourtiad„ 
of the district eomprising Halifex.HaC 
field, Dewsbury, andHolmflrth. HismoaH 
was Emma, daughter of John Ralph, ndnU 
rter of the NortWe-End Unitarian ihap” 
Halifax, and his sister married Geome 
Dixon [q. v. Suppl ] Brought up as a rZ 
conformist, StMsfeld was in 1&7 sent to 
University College, London, whence he gtl 
duated B.A. in 1840 and LL.B. in 1*44 
He was admitted student of the Middle 
Temple on 31 Oct. 1840, and was called to 
the bar on 26 Jan. 1849 ; he does not seem 
however, to have practised, and later in life 
derived his income mainly from his brewerv 
at Fulham. ■' 


On 27 J uly 1844 Stansfeld married Caro- 
line, second daughter of William Henrv 
Aaliurst [h. v.], the well-known radical and 
friend of Mazzini, and in 1847 Stansfeld was 
himself introduced to the Italian patriot 
with whom he formed an intimate friencUhip’ 
Stansfeld sympathised with the chartist 
movement, though on one occasion Peargus 
O’Connor [q. v.J denounced him ns ‘a capi- 
talist wolf m sheep’s clothing.’ He also took 
an active part iiniropagating radical opmions 
in the north of England, frequently spoke at 
meetings of the NorthernReform Union, and 
was one of the promoters of the association 
for the repeal of taxes on knowledge. 

On 29 April 1869 Stansfeld was returned 
to parliament for his native town, Halifax, 
which he continued to represent for more 
than thirty-six years. In the House of 
Commons he generally acted with the ex- 
treme liberals led by Bright and Forster, 
and in Juno 1862 he moved a resolution, 
which was defeated by 367 to 66 votes, in 
favour of reducing national expenditure. 
His efforts were, however, mainly devoted to 
the furtlierance of Italian unity, and he pub- 
lished several apeeches and lectures delivered 
in that cause. When Garibaldi visited Eng- 
land in 1862 he chose Stansfeld as his ad- 
viser, and subsequently referred to him as a 
‘ type of English courage, loyalty, and con- 
sistency, the friend of Italy in her evil days, 
the champion of the weak and of the 
oppressed abroad.’ In February 1863 Stans- 
feld moved a resolution in the House of 
Commons of sympathy with the Poles, which 
was supported by Lord Robert Cecil (now 
Marquis of Salisbury), and in the following 
April Palmerston ajppointed Stansfeld a 
junior lord of the admiralty. 
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) "^gtansfeld’s tenure of this post was cut 
cliort V TBinarlcable incident. Daring the 
trial of Greco, early in 1864, for conspiring 
, jaainst Napoleon III, the proeureur-impfirial 
, ^ France declared that Stansfeld had in 
' ]gS 6 been appointed ‘ hanker to the Ttbaldi 
(inspirators ’ who sought the emperor’s life, 
indthat Mr. Flowers or M. Fiori (one of 
JlMrini'spseudonyms) corresponded with the 
. ^ould-be assassins from Stanafeld's house, 
36 Tburloe Square. On 17 March 1864 the 
question was raised in the House of Com- 
mons, and Disraeli charged Stansfeld with 
being ' hi correspondence with the assassins 
ofEntnp®-’ Stansfeld denied having ever 
1 been either treasurer or banker to the Tibaldi 

I eonspirstors, though he admitted that he 
allowed his name to be inscribed on bank- 
notes, which he understood were to be de- 
rated to the Italian cause ; he did not deny 
j tbat letters had been addressed to M. Fiori 
I at his house, though he was unaware of it at 
! the time, but repudiated the idea of Mazzini's 
I complicity in the conmiraoy. lie was de- 
fended by Bright and Forster, and Palmer- 
ston declared his explanation to be quite 
satisfactory j the vote of censure was, how- 
ever, lost by only tan votes, and as it was 
evident that renewed attacks on him were to 
be made, Stansfeld sent in his resignation, 
which Palmerston, after some hesitation, ac- 
cepted early in April. Henry Orahb Eohin- 
I son [q. V.], a friend of Stansfeld, thought he 
sainea in public estimation by his conduct 
, {Diary, 1872, ii. 883). On 11 July 1866 he 
was re-elected for Halifax without opposi- 
tion, and in February 1800, when Lord John 
iiussell had succeeded Palmerston as prime 
minister, Stansfeld became undeivsecrotary 
of state for India in succession to the pre- 
sent Marquis of DuITerm and Aya. Four 
months later, however, the government was 
defeated, and the tories tooh olRce under 
Lord Derby. 

In Gladstone’s first administration (1868- 
1874) Stansfeld was successively made third 
lord of the treasury (December 1808), privy 
councillor (February 1800), financial seore- 
toiy to the treasury (November 1889), pre- 
sident of tbe poor-law board (March I 87 I), 
and first president of the local government 
hoard in August following. Here Stansfeld 
did his best administrative work, and he re- 
tained this post until the fall of Gladstone’s 
government in January 1674. 

Stansfeld now obscured his political pro- 
spects by devoting himself heart and soul to 
the movement for the repeal of the con- 
tagious diseases acts. In 1879 he was put 
on a committee of the House of Commons 
to consider the subject j and when in 1882 


the committee reported in favour of the 
maintenance of the acts, Stansfeld issued a 
minority report condemning them. He also 
attacked the conduct of (Sir) George Os- 
home Morgan [q. v. Suppl.J as chairman oi 
the committee, and Lord Kimberley for de- 
fending the ^stem as enforced at Hong 
Kong. Stansmld himself was not a member 
of Gladstone’s second administration, and he 
had in 1880 declined the office of chairman 
of committees of the House of Commone, on 
the ground that he had already held cabinet 
rank. On 16 March 1880, however, the 
cause which Stansfeld had championed 
triumphed, and the contagious diseases acts 
were repealed without a division. On S April 
Stansfeld succeeded Mr. Chamberlain as presi- 
dent of the local government board. Hegard- 
ing Ireland os an oppressed nationality, he 
had little difiiculty in adopting home rule, of 
which he remained a stauncK advocate to 
the end of hie life. 

Stansfeld retired horn the local govern- 
ment hoard on Gladstone’s defeat m July 
1886. During the session of 1888 he moved 
various amendments to Mr. Hitchie’s local 
government hill, and in May 1892 he carried 
the second reading of a registration bill, the 
further progress of which was stopped by the 
dissolution at the end of June. Stansfeld 
was not included in Gladstone’s last ad- 
ministration, and he refused the offer of a 
peerage. Before Lord Itosebe^ left office iu 
June 1696 he made Stansfeld 6 .O.B. Stans- 
feld retired from the representation of Hali- 
fax in that month, and on 16 Oct. following 
was presented with a testimonial &om the 
women of England for his services to mo- 
I rality snd femue suffrage. He died at his re- 
sidence, Castle Hill, Hotherfield, Sussex, on 
17 Feb. 1898, and was buried at Botherileld 
on the 22nd. On tbe 18th the Italian cham- 
ber unanimously paeeed a vote of sympathy, 
out of respect ror hie efforts in the cause of 
Italian unity. A portrait of Stansfeld was 
painted in 1870 ; a eketch from it is given 
in Stansfeld’s ' Hietory of the Stanefelds ’ 
and in the ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ (18 Feb. 1898). 

Stanefeld’s first wife died in 1886, leaving 
one eon, Mr, Joseph James Stansfeld ( 6 . 
1862), barvister-at law ; and on 22 June 
1887 Stansfeld married his second wife, 
Francee, widow of Henry Augustus Severn 
of Sydney; by her, who survived him, 
Stansfeld nod no issue. 

fStanefeld’s piimphlets in Brit, Mus, Libr- 
John Stansfeld'a History of tbe Family of Stans- 
feld, Leeds, 1886 ; Mazzini’s Life and Writings- 
1864 - 70 , 6 vols. ; Crabb Sobinson's Diary, od> 
1873 ; Matthew Arnold's Letters, i. 333 ; Mrs. 
JosephineButlei-’sHecolleclionsof GeorgeBntler, 
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pnsaim ; Hauaord’s Fail. Debates ; Official Det. 
Members of Pari.; Aimiial Register, paaeim; 
Lacy’s Diary of Two Parliaments ; Foster's Men 
attbeBar; Mon of tbe Time, ed, ISOd; Times, 
18 and 23Peb. 1898; Daily Cbron. 18 and 19 Feb. 
1898 : Daily News, 18 Feb. 1898 ; Burke's Peer- 
age, 1893.] A. F. P. 

STEEVENS, GEORGE ■^VARRrNG- 
TON (1069-1900'), journalist, son of James 
Steevens, -was born at Sydenham on 10 Deo. 
1860, lie ivas educated at the City of 
London school, -where he (freatly diatln- 
guishod himsolf in classics. lie was captain 
of the school in 18S7-8, and was elected in 
1888 scholar of Bolliol Colle|je, Oxford. At 
Balliol he fully maintained his reputation as 
a classical scholar. He was placed in the 
first class both in classical moderations and 
in the final classical school, and during the 
same period obtained the liighest honours at 
each of the three examinations held in con- 
nection -with the B.A. degree at the nni- 
veraity of London. lie graduated B.A. at 
both Oxford and London in 1893. In 189S 
he was elected fellow of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, Although shy and retiring in 
general society, Steevens developed in his 
undergraduate days, both as a talker and 
as a writer in undergraduate periodicals, 
a wayward brilliance and amusing tendency 
to paradox. 

Meanwhile at Cambridge, where he had 
many school friends, he made the acquain- 
tance of Mr, Oscar Browning, fellow of King’s 
College, whose liberal opinions attracted him. 
In the early autumn of 1893 he helped 
Mr. Browning in his candidature for the 
representation in parliament of East Wor- 
cestershire, and cleverly edited an electio- 
neeringpaper in the constituency in the liberal 
interest. At the same period he made hie 
first appearance in the London press with an 
original paper on ' The other View of Barnum,’ 
Avhtch appeared in ‘ The Speaker.’ At the 
beginning of Lent term, 1893, some friends 
at Cambridge who since the preceding May 
had conducted a Aveekly periodical called 
‘ The Cambridge Observer,’ invited Steevens 
to edit it. lie edited the last seven num- 
bers, and these evinced unmistakable talents 
for vivid journalism of literary quality. At 
the same time he began a connection with 
the ‘National Observer,’ a brilliant weekly 
London paper, of which W. E. Henley was 
editor, Henley formed a high opinion of 
Steevens’s abilities and personality, and a 
fi'iendship sprang up between them which 
lasted till Steevens’s death. 

In the early summer of 1898 Steevens went 
to London and definitely adopted the calling 
sf a journalist. He joined the atalf of the 


of which Mr. W ti’ 
Aalor had just become proprietor anil' vr ' 

Henry Ousteditor SteeUspSMr^: 

rate contributor of literary and descrint!™ 
articles, whioli, if not always cSc g 
rarely lacked tke saving graces of originaufr 

and ir dependence. While writing inthe ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette’ he became a fi-equent comri 
butor of essays to the ‘New Review’ of 
which hie friend Henley had become edi 
tor in 1804, and to ‘Blackwood’s Mag-izine’ 
In bis contributions to these magsane- 
Steevens’s literary power was seen to thi. 
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m periodicals; the speakers are classical 
heroes and heroines who express themselves 
with too studied a crudeness and careless- 
ness of language to win complete sueces<. 
A second volume next year on ‘Naval Policy’ 
(189b), which had also been contributed 
serially to periodicals, illustrated the growth 
of Steeveus’s political interests, and the 
decay of his youthful eympatbies with 
current liberalism, 

When in 1896 Mr. Oust, the editor of 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ resigned his position, 
Steevens left the ollice with him. In 1896 
he joined the staff of the' Daily Mail,’ a new 
London daily paper, founded by Alfred 
Ilarmewoith, alferwards Lord Norfchcliffe, 
who acted as edi tor. After he had written in 
London many miacellaneoiis descriptive arti- 
olee, Steevens was commiesioned to serve 
ns a special correspondent abroad. He was 
ordered to the United States to report for the 
‘ Doily Mail ' the progress of the presiden- 
tiol election, which Mr, W. J. Bryan vainly 
contested against Mr. William McKinley. 
Steevens expanded his articles into a spirited 
account of America, which was published in 
1897 under the title of ‘ The Land of the 
Dollar.’ This proved the best of a long 
series of eimilar volumes. In the same year 
Steevens had his first experience as a war 
correspondent. Joining the Turkish army 
under Edhem Pasha he described the Grmco- 
Turkish war in Theeaaly, and his articles 
were republished under the title of ' "Vl’ith 
the Oonqiiering Turk.’ In the summer he 
went to Germany, and sent home some 
skotclies of German life, which were repub- 
lished, with other sketches of London and 
Paris from the ‘ Daily Mail,’ in ‘Glimpses of 
Throe Nations ’ (posthumous^ issued). At 
the end of 1897 ho visited Eot*i 
result was the volume called ‘Egypt in 
1898.' In 1898 he returned to Egypt to 
join as war correspondent the army which 
'was sent out under General (afterwardsLord) 
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Kitchener to destroy the power of the khalifa } 
m the Soudan. His vivid descriptions of this i 
jipeditionwere collected after their appear- 
jjM in the ‘Daily Mail’ into what proved | 
Bost papular book, ‘ With Kitchener to 
gTinrtum.’ In the winter of 1898-9 Steevens 
yent out to India in the track of Lord 
Onrton, the newly appointed viceroy, and 
his record of the journey ultimately took the 
form of the volume called ‘ In India.' Ka- 
tnming from India in 1899, he went to 
Kennes to report the second trial of Captain 
Al&ed Dreyius, and these articles, after 
serving their purpose in the ‘Daily Mail,’ 
ireiB reissued in the hook entitled ‘The 
Tragedy of Dreyfus.’ 

On the conclusion of the Dreyfus trial 
in September 1809 Steevens was ordered by 
his editor to South Africa, where the pending 
negotiations between the Transvaal govern- 
ment and the British government rendered 
war probable. On the actual outbreak of 
hostilities in October he joined the army 
which under Sir George '\Vhite undertook 
the defence of Natal. Within three weeks 
of the opening of active operations, on 1 Nov., 
that force was besieged in Ladysmith. The 
siege of Ladysmith cost Steevens his life. 
On 13 Deo. ha sickened of enteric fever, and 
wW he appeared to bo on the road to con- 
valescence he died at five in the afternoon 
on 16 Jan. 1900. He was buried in Lady- 
smith cemetery at midnight of the same 
day. The town wae relieved on 28 Feb. 

Ihe articles Steevens had sent home from 
South Africa were issued posthumonsly 
in a volume called ‘ From Cape Town to 
Ladysmith,’ with a ‘last chapter’ by Mr. 
Vernon Blackburn. A ‘ Memorial edition ’ 
of Steevens’a collected works appeared in 
seven volumes (1900-2), under the editorship 
of Ids friends Mr, G, S. Street and Mr. Black- 
bum. The first volume, ‘ Things Seen ' 
(1900), brings together Steevens’s scattered 
contributions to magazines and newspapers, 
and contains an appreciative memoir of the 
suthor by his friend W. B. Henley. The 
second volume was called 'Glimpses of 
Three Nations’ (1901). 

Steevens’s portrait was painted _hy the 
Hon. John Collier in 1898 j a replica was 

S resented by Steevens’s schoolfellows to the 
ity of London school, where it was un- 
veiled on 23 Oct, 1900. A reproduction in 
pWogravure of Mr. Collier’s portrait is pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Memorial edition’ of Steevens's 
works. 

In 1894 he married Mrs. Rowrson, who 
was many years his senior j she survived 
him. 

As a man Steevens was distinguished by 


admirable courage and resolution, It was 
his endeavour in journalism to present in 
words with aU possible vividness, firankness, 
and terseness what be saw, thought, and felt. 
The success he often achieved, especially 
in the miscellaneous articles collected in 
the volume called ‘Things Seen,’ was suffi- 
cient to prove that his edacities were in 
harmony with his aims. But only a small 
ftaction of his work does genuine justice to 
his powers. The hurried conditions under 
which he ordinarily wrote lent an aspect of 
crudity to many of his books and articles, 
and often gave the reader the uncomfortable 
inipression of a vain straining after effect. 
His premature death prevented the fulfil- 
ment of his high literary promise. 

[W. E. Henley’s Memoir prefixed to Things 
Seen, 1900 ; The List Chapter by Mr. Vernon 
Blackburn in From Cape Town to Ladysmith, 
1900 ; Memoir by Mr. B. L. Abrahams in City 
of London School Mag. for March 1900, with 
early portrait from photograph,] 8. L. 

STEPHENS or STEVENS, THOMAS 
(lS49f-1619), Jesuit missionary and author, 
liornabout 1619, was doubtless sonof Thomas 
Stevens of Bushton in the parish of Olyfle 
I^ard, Wiltshire. He has been descried 
(Foimr, JSicorda S.J. vii, 145S1 as a native 
'of ‘Bulstan’ in the diocese of Sali8buiy,a 
place which has been erroneously identified 
with Bourton, Dorset. Stephens was elected 
scholar of Winchester in 1664, his age 
being given as thirteen (Kibbt, Wm- 
cjiester Scholars, p, 189). According to 
Hakluyt he was for a time at New College, 
Oxford, hut his name is not to he found in 
I the registers, He found a friend and patron 
in one Thomas Pound, and the two formed a 
resolution to proceed to Bome and enter the 
Society of Jesus. Pound was, however, 
arrested on the eve of his departure and re- 
mained in prison for thirty years. Stephens 
went to Bome alone, and at St. Andrew’s 
College there he was admitted to the Society 
of Jesus on 2U Oct. 1675, his age being given 
ns twenty-rix. At the Homan College he 
studied philosophy under Garnett and theo- 
logy under Persons. On4Nov. 1678he drew 
up an account of his ftiend Pound, and a 
petition from him to be admitted, in spite of 
his absence, to the Society of Jesus; Ste- 
; phens’s account is extant among the archives 
at Brussels and at Stonyhurst (JMectio 
C'ardwelli, i. 1 6 ; Fox-dy, iii. 680-4). 

' Meanwhile perusal of the life and works 
of St. Francis Kavier had animated Stephens 
i wifii the desire to become a missionary in 
I tbs East Indies. He sailed from Lisbon in 
1 1679, and on arriving at the Portuguese 
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settlement at Goa^ lie wrote to liis fatlier 
an account of the journey, which is printed 
in Hoiiluyt's ‘Prmcipall NaTigatione,’ jn 
Purchas’s ‘ Piteimes,’ and in John Hamil- 
ton Moore’s * New and Complete Collection 
of Voyages and Travels’ [1780], i. 387-8. 
He laboured as a Jesuit missionary at Goa 
for forty years; on 10 Feb. 1687-8 he was 
made spiritual coadjutor, for five years he 
was rector of Salsette College, and for a 
time he was minister of the domua profea- 
sorum at Goa. He was the first to mahe a 
scientific study of Oanarese, the vernacular 
Malabar tongue, and ho also learnt Ilindo- 
stani, in both of which tongues he published 
manuals of piety and grammars. He is said 
to have protected Englishmen at Goa,_but 
his recommendation of Sir Robert Slibley 
[q. V.] to another Jesuit was held to throw 
suspicion on Shirley (Cal. State J'apers, 
East Indies, 1516-1(316, no. 674). Stephens 
died at Goa in 1619, aged 70, 

Three of his boohs, all published after his 
death, are extant in the National Library at 
Lisbon; 1. ‘Doctrina Cliristil em Lingua 
Hromana-Canarin,’ em Rachol, 1623, 8vo. 
2. ‘Arte da Lingua Canarin,’ em Rachol, 
1640, 8vo ; a copy of this appears to be also 
extant at Qoa, where it was reprinted in 
1867, 8vo. 3. ‘Discorso sobre a Vinda do 
Jesus Christo,' Goa, 1626, 1649, and 1664. 

[Authorities cited; Cal, State Papots, Bast 
Indies, 161S-1016, nos. 239, 674; voyage of 
Fran 9 oiB Pyrard, vol. ii. pp. xix, 290-70, 
Travels of Pietro della Valle, i, 192 sqq,, and 
Voyage of Linschoten to the East Indies (these 
three in Hakluyt Soc. Puhl.); Joe6 da Fonseca's 
City of Goa, Bombay, 1878, m. 266 sqq. ; 
Henry More’s Uist. Prov. Ansi. ; Ilibadencini's, 
Southwell’s, and He BackePs Bibl. Jesuit. ; 
Oliver’s Collections ; Foley’s Records, hi. 678- 
689, vii. 738, 14J3 ; Arohivo Universal, Lisbon, 
January 1861; Indian Antiquary, vii. II7; 
Monior-'William*. in Contsmjiorary Rov. April 
1878] A. F. P. 

STEVENSON, ROBERT ALAN MOW- 
BRAY (1647-1000), painter and art critic, 
was the only son of the Scottish engineer, 
Alan Stevenson [q. v.], and of Margaret 
Jones, his wife. lie was born at Edin- 
burgh on 28 March 1847, and educated at 
Windermere and at Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, where he took no honours, but 
^aduated B.A, iu 1871 and M.A. in 1882. 
He excelled as a gymnast and light-weight 
athlete ; his favourite outdoor exercise was 
canoeing. His tastes in life were Bohemian, 
and the family profession did not attract 
him ; but he was deeply interested in all the 
fine arts, especially the theory and practice. 
From boyhood he was on terms of affec- 


tionate intimacy with his fl^stMiJ^iTBr 
bert Loius Stevenson [q. v.l big ' 

three and a half years,Won tCZ^ 
side of his mind owed much in youth to 
stimulating o^pany and influence of w! 
cousin ‘Bob.’ For a year or two after taking 
his degree Stevenson continued to Uve with 
his widowed mother and sisters at Edin 
burgh, studying painting at the School of 
Art in that city. In 1873 he went to con 
tinue hiB studies at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Antwerp; then in Paris under CaroliJ 
Duran, and afterwards for several years at 
Barbizon and Qrez. In 1876 he took with 
R. L. Stevenson the canoe trip on the 
Sambre, Mouse, and Somme, which is the 
subject of the ‘Inland Voyage.’ His work 
in landscape painting, exhibited at theEoyal 
Academy and elBownere,_wa8 interesting and 
competent: but his incapacity for s^t 
assertion and lack of commercial instmet 
would probably have hampered his career as 
an artist, even had his executive powers been 
greater than they were. 'Theory was his 
element, and about 1881 (in which year he 
married Louisa, daughter of ^eodore Fyr- 
lond, esq.) his friends, foremost among th'^ 
W. E. Henley, began to urge that he 
should turn his powers of exposition to 
practical account. In 1882 he taught a 
painting-class of undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge, in connection with the work of 
Sidney Colvin as Slade professor, ftom 
1883 to 1889 he contributed much to the 
‘Soturday Review' as a critic both of paint- 
ing and music. In 1689 he was appointed 
professor of fine arts at University (Sollege, 
Liverpool, and, resigning that office in 1893, 
became for six years the regular art critic of 
the ‘Pall Moll Gazette.’ He was also a con- 
tributor to the ‘Magazine of Art’ and to the 
‘Portfolio’ monographs. In the autumn of 
1899 his constitution showed signs of break- 
ing up, niid he died in his house at Chiswick 
on 18 April 1900. 

None of Stovonson’s newOTaper criticisms 
have yet been reprinted. His books pub- 
lished in his lifetime are; ‘Engraving,’ a 
translation from ‘La Gravure’ ofVicomte 
II. Delaborde, 1886 ; ‘ The Devils of Notre 
Dame’ (text to accompany illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell), 1894 j ‘ Peter Paul Rubens ’ 
(reprinted, with additions, from ‘Portfolio’ 
monographs), 1898; ‘The Art ofVelasq^uez,’ 
1896; ‘Velasquez ’(the some text revised and 
expanded in Williamson’s series of ‘Great 
Masters’), 1899. An essay on Raeham, ac- 
companying a volume of reproductions from 
that master’s works, was puhlisked postku- 
mously (1900). 

Stevenson was the leader of a new school 
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of art criticism in England. The aims and 
methods of ‘impressiomsra’ found in him 
a champion of rare brilliancy. At the same 
time, in dealing with the works of the 
Jiving, he was scrupulously kind and fair 
towards other tendencies with which he was 
less in sympathy. His ' Velasquez’ deserves 
to be a classic. Probably in no other book, 

[ English or foreign, is the psychology of 
J artistic vision expounded with so much lu- 
I cldityflndresouroe,or the nature of the purely 
j pictorial, as distinguished from the literary 
; and Ustoricol, appeal of the painter’s art set 
j^ith in such cogent and attractive words. 
Yet Stevenson had learned to write with 
difficulty ; hie instinctive genius was for talk. 
In that his illuminating insight, fantasy, 
humour, and gift of expression played freely, 

. not only over his special subjects, but over 
the whole field of life and conduct as well 
as art and letters, R. A, M. Stevenson' 
^ figures in the writings of his cousin, E. L. S., 

. as 'the Arethusa’ of the ‘Inland Voyage,’ 

I and ‘Spring-hael’d Jack’ of the essay ‘Talk 
and Talkers;' while his character suggested 
certain traits in the hero of ‘Prince Otto.’ 

^ In 1900 Professor Walter Ealeigh dedicated 
1 his volume on Milton ‘ To E. A, M. Steven- 
son, whose radiant and 8oarinj[ intelligence 
enlightened and guided me during the years 
of our lost companionship.’ 

[Personal knowledge and private information; 
ebunaty notices in the press.] S. C. 

STEWAET, Sia DONALD MAETIN 
(18fi4-10OO), first baronet, field-marshal, 
governor of Chelaea Hospital, son of Eohert 
Stewart of Forres and bis wife, a daughter 
of the Eev. Donald Martin, minister of Aber- 
nethy in Strathspey, N.B., was born at 
Mount Pleasant, near Forres, in 1834. 
Educated at schools at Findhorn, Dufilown, 
and Elgin, and at Aberdeen University, 
where he distinguished himself in classics, 
he entered the East India Company’s mili- 
tary service as ensign in the 9th Bengal 
native infantry on 12 Oct. 1840. _His fur- 
ther commissions were dated: lieutenant 
6 March 1841, captain 1 June 1864, brevet 
major 19 Jan. 1868, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
20 July 1858, major (Bengal staff oorp^ 
18 Feb. 1861, brevet colonel 20 July I80S, 
lieutenant-coIouel(BengaI staff corps) 12 Oct. 
1M6, major-general 24 Deo. 1868, lieuto- 
uant-general 1 Oct. 1877, general 1 July 
1881, and field-marshal 26 May 1894. 

He serrgil in the expeditions against the 
tribes on the A%han frontier — the Moh- 
monds in 1864 and the Aka-EJiel and Basi- 
Ehel in 1866 — was mentioned in despatches 
and received the medal with clasp. Li 1867 


he was quartered at Aligarh, where his regi- 
ment, the 9th Bengal native infantry, mu- 
tinied on 20 May. He then took command 
of a small body of volunteers sent from Agra 
to aid in restoring order, and eventually went 
to Agra, whence he was sent by John Eus- 
sell Colvin [q. v.] on the perilous duty of 
carrying despatches to Delhi, for which he 
had volunteered. He started on 18 June on 
his famous ride, which forms ' one of the 
romantic ^isodes of that heroic year.’ On 
reaching Delhi he was appointed deputy- 
assistant adjutant-general to the Delhi field 
force, and served with distinction to the 
end of the siege and in the capture of the 
city. He was then appointed assistant 
adjutant-general to the Bengal army and 
took part in the siege and capture of Luck- 
now and in the campaign in Eohilkhand. 
For his services in the Indian mutiny he was 
twice mentioned in despatches [London 
Gazette, 16 Dec. 1857 and 28 July 1868) 
and received the medal with two clasps, and 
brevet majority and lieutenant-colonelcy. 

Stewart continued in the appointment of 
assistant adjutant-general of the Bengal 
army until 1862, when he was made deputy 
adjutant-general and took a prominent part 
in the reorganisation of the Indian army. 
In 1867 and 1868 he commanded the Bens al 
brigade in the expedition to Abyssinia under 
Sir Robert Napier (afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdala [q. v.]) with the rank of biign- 
dier-general. He showed considerable abiUt; 
in organising the force and in making trans- 
port arrangements. He commanded at 
Senafe throughout the campaign, was men- 
tioned in despatches [ib, 30 June 1868), re- 
ceived the medal, and was made a companion 
of the Bath. On his return to India ke was 
appointed to the frontier divisional com- 
mand of Peshawar with the rank of briga- 
dier-general. In July 1869 he was sent Dy 
Lord Mayo to the Andaman Islands to re- 
organise the convict settlement there, a 
charge which afforded ample scope for his 
abilities, end which the governor-general 
hoped would result in the Andaman, Nico- 
bar, end dependencies becoming self-sup- 
porting. He was made sole commandant 
with autocratic powers. The resulta were 
so encouraging that Lord Mayo visited the 
settlements on his return from Burma in 
1872, when he was assassinated by a con- 
vict. The investigation which ensued 
showed that Stewart had taken every rea- 
sonable precaution to safeguard tke go- 
vernor-general during his visit ; nevertheless, 
Stswart felt the diock of the tragedy so 
severely that he was obliged to go to Europe 
on sick leave. 
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On his return to India in 1876 ha was waters of his old schoolfellow Lnwl — 
prosent at the camp of exercise at Delhi in Stephen. ' '“ount 

honour of the visit of King Edward VII, He married, in 1847, Marina dansht 
then prince of AVales, and in April 1876 was Commander Thomas Dymock ^ahine R 'V* 
appointed to the command of the Lahore and niece of General Carpenter -vrlin 
division. In the Afghan war of 1878-80 he vived him with two sons and three danriT 
was selected to command the Quetta army ters of the marriage. The eldest son n 
in October 1878, marched through the Bolan man Bobert, the seeond baronet botn°^' 
and Khojalc passes, dispersed the enemy in 27 Sept. 1851, colonel in the Indian at°ff 
a cavalry action at Snif-ud-din, entered corps, served with distinction under W 
Kandahar, and also occupied Kalat-i-Ghikai father j the second, Donald William becam* 
and Girishk in January 1879. During the British resident at Kamasi and was made 
fifteen months he remained at Kandahar the O.M.Q-. in 1896. 


surrounding districts became fairly settled 
and quiet. Eor his services he received the 
thanks of parliament and was made aK,O.B. 
On SO March 1880 he set out on his cele- 
brated march to Kabul through a country 
deserted and without resources, defeated the 
Afghans at Ahmed Khel on 19 April and at 
Urzu on 23 April, and reached Kabul on 
2 May, talcing over the command from Sir 
Erederick (now Earl) lloberts. Ilis com- 
bined force was now styled the Korthcru 
Afghanistan field force. Having seen the 
new amir, Abdur Bahman, formally recog- 
nised, Stewart was preparing to leave the 
country when intelligence reached him at the 
end of J uly of the disaster at Mai wand, and 
he ordered Sir Fredoridc (afterwards Earl) 
Boberts with a picked force of ten thousand 
men to Kandiiliar to retrieve the position of 
affairs. He himself returned to India in 
August with the rest of the troops by the 
Khubar route. For his services he received 


[India Office Eacords; Despatcheaj Armv 
Lists; Burkes Peerage dse.; Timas, 27Mai(A 
1900 ; Lord Boberts’s Forty-one Years in India ■ 
Kaye’s Sepoy War; Malleson’e Indian Mutiny ■ 
Holland and Hosier’s Expedition to Abyssinia ■ 
Anglo-Afghan "War, 1879-80, ofBcial account' 
Forbes’s Afghan Wars ; Ashe’s Kandahar Csm- 
paign; Le Mesurier’s Kandahar in 1879 . 
Sbadbolt’s Afghan Campaigns of 1878-80; Men 
and Women or the Time.] B. H. V. 


STBWABT, PATEIOK (1832-1886), 
major royal (late Bengal) engineers and 
temporary lieutenant-colonel, second son of 
James Stewart (d. 19 Sept. 1877) of Cairns- 
more, Kirkcudbrightshire, and of his wife 
Elizabeth (d. 18 April 1872;, only daughter 
of Dr. Qilbeit Maoleod, East India Com- 
pany’s service, was born at Cairnsmore on 
28 Jan. 1832. He was educated at Sunder- 
land by Dr. Oowan and at Perry BBU, 
Sydenham, and entered the military college 
of the East India Company at Addiscombe 


the medol with olaep, the thanks of parlia- 
ment, the grand cross of the Bath, and was 
created a baronet. He was appointed mili- 
tary member of the vicerqy^s council on 
18 Oct. 1880, but, on 7 April in the follow- 
ing year, succeeded Sir Frederick Haines as 
commander-in-chief in India, and occupied 
the post until the end of 1880, when he re- 
turned home. He accepted a seat on the 
council of India on 16 Dec. 1886, whicli 
he held until his death. He wae made a 
companion of the Indian Empire on 24 May 
1881, decorated with the grand cross of the 
star of India on 7 Dec. 1886, and appointed 
governor of Chelsea Hospital on 9 March 
1896. In 1889 he received the honorary 
degree of D.O.L. from Oxford, and of LL.D. 
from Aberdeen University. He was a mem- 
ber of the royal commission on Indian civil 
and militaiy expenditure. He ffied at 
Alters on 26 March 1900. To simplicity 
of maimer and extreme modesty he added 
the power of plain speaking without g;iv- 
ing oiTeiice. lie was a keen genealogist 
and an enthusiastic fisherman, and visited 
Canada frequently for salmon-fishing in the 


in August 1848, He obtained a commission 
as second lieutenant in the Bengal engineers 
on 14 June 1860, having passed out of 
Addiscombe at the head of his term and 
carried olF the Pollock medal. His further 
commissions were dated ; lieutenant 1 Aug. 
1864, second captain 27 Aug. 1868, brevet 
major 28 Aug. 1868. 

After the usual course of professional in- 
struction at Chatham Stewart arrived at 
Calcutta on 13 Oct. 1852. In May 1863 he 
was appointed acting superintendent of elec- 
tric telegraphs during the absence of Dr, 
(ofterwords Sir WilDam Brooke) O'Shaugh- 
nessy [q. v.] in Europe. The establishment 
of electric telegraphs in India had just com- 
menced, and Stewart’s work was the construc- 
tion of lines from Calcutta to Lahore and from 
Agra to Indore, someseventeenbundredmileB 
inlength. The energy andra^idity with which 
hecarriedit on won great praise. In^ovember 
1868 he took up the duty of aide-de-camp to 
the lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces. An ardent sportsman, be had 
ample opportunities of hunting, and expe- 
rienced many accidents. Lady Canning ob- 
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on the occasion of one of his frequent 
visits to Calcutta : ‘ We have had Lady Sel- 
Ijtk's friend of the electric telegraph here — 
Lieutenant P. Stewait. He has been mauled 
by a tiger, hugged by a hear, kicked off by 
vfild asses, and lately had the cho'cra.' 

Prom January 1854 to July 1866 Stewart 
vas employed in the Punjab on public works. 
He then again officiated as head of the tele- 
oraph department, and was in Ceylon on 
{jWaph business when the mutiny caused 
bim to nasten back to Calcutta. Calling at 
Hadras on 9 June 1867, he found that most 
important messages for the governor-gene- 
lal had arrived there from the Punjab and 
Horth'West Provinces, the line having been 
cutat Cawnpore. These he took with him 
bv sea to Calcutta, and on his own respon- 
sibility ordered the immediate commence- 
ment of a coast telegraph line from Madras 
to Calcutta. 

Prom Calcutta he went on 18 June to 
Benares and Allahabad, and lent invaluable 
assistance to Colonel John Neill [q.v.] With 
two Wdred Sikhs and some irregidar cavalry 
he crossed the Ganges and destroyed a rebel 
stronghold on 26 June, inspected the tele- 
graph line accompanying Major Renaud’s 
force, and returned to Caloutta on 9 July to 
hurry on the new coast line. A few weeks 
later he was again at Benares constructing, 
with the assistance of Lieutenant Limoiia, 
E.E,, and many thousand native workmen, 
a fortified position at the llamhat, which he 
had himself suggested to Lord Canning. 
In six weelcs’ time a position was fortified 
capable of holding five thousand men if 
necessary, hut easily defended by five hun- 
dred, Guns and stores were thrown into it, 
and Benares was made secure. This im- 
poitant work done, he was back in Calcutta 
in the middle of September on telegraph 
duty. 

Stewart accompanied Windham’s force in 
October for more than three hundred miles, 
and went on in advance to arrange for trans- 
port [see Windham, Sib Chabdeb AshI 
On S Nov. he was with Sir Colin Campbell 
at Allahabad. lie was attached to the 
headquarters staft' during the relief of Luck- 
now, and was mentioned in despatches as 
having ‘made himself particularly useful 
throughout.’ He accompanied Sir Colin to 
Cawnpore, and took part in the battle of 
0 Doc. 1867 and in the pursuit of the Gwalior 
contingerib. On the 8th he returned to Cal- 
cutta ou urgent telegraph duties, and gave 
the governoivgeneral a detailed account of 
the relief of Luoknow. Lord Canning wrote ! 
to Campbell ! ‘ I never spent two hours of 
greater interest, , , , I did not understand 


until I saw Stewart the full force of your 
expreSMOii that the garrison had been with- 
drawn in the face oi the enemy.’ 

On 18 Jan. 1858 O’Shaughnessy, who had 
returned to India, recorded ‘ the admiration 
and gratitude’ with which he regarded 
Stewart’s services during bis absence — 'Ms 
indefatigable exertions, almost incessant 
movements, and the gallant and scientific 
performance of his duties under every diffi- 
culty’ — and recommended him. for some sub- 
stantial reward. In spite of bad health 
Stewart accompanied Canning to Allahabad 
at the end of January. He was then deputy 
superintendent of telegraphs, hut was at- 
tached to the stuff of the commander-in- 
chief in India and given chaige of the 
‘Times ' correspondent, Dr. (now Sir) W. H. 
IluBscl], •who tells us Stewart’s duty in a 
nutshell. It was to put the end of the 
telegraph wire into Sir Colin’s hand wherever 
he went. No sooner were headquarters 
established at any spot than the post and 
the wire were established also. It was the 
first time that the telegraph had been made 
to keep pace with the advance of an army in 
the field, and Stewart had many a narrow 
escape from the enemy’s horse. He was 
honourably mentioned in the governor-gene- 
ral’s order of 6 April 1858 for his services at 
the siege and capture of Luoknow in the 
previous month. He received the mutiny 
medal with clasp and a brevet majority. Ill- 
health compelled him to return home. In 
1859 he Ti'as employed in various scientific 
inq'UvrieB in connection with telegraph cables. 
He married in 1800, and returned to India 
at the end of the year. In the following 
year he was employed ou a commission to 
ascertain the cause of the great mortality 
from cholera, and visited many parte of the 
corwtry. The report of the commission was 
rendered in January 1862, 

In Eehruary 1862 he was sent to Persia 
in connection with the construction of a 
proposed telegraph through that country. 
In June sidiness compelled him to leave 
Teheran, and he went home through Russia. 
In England he was entrusted with the com- 
pletion of the arrangements for the Persian 
Gulf cable. In November 1863 he went to 
Bombay as director-general of the govern- 
ment Indo-European telegraph, laid the 
cable from Gwadar to Eao, returned to 
Bombay, and in August 1864 -went to Oon- 
Btontinople and made successful arrange- 
ments with the Turkish government. For 
these services he was made a C.B. The 
details of his labours ore set forth in Sir 
Frederick Goldemid’s ‘ Telegraph and Travel,' 
1874, which also contains a memoir of his 
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life and an engraving' of his portrait by 
0. II. Jeens, from a photograph, lie died 
at Misseri’s Hotel, Constantinople, on 16 Jan. 
1806, and was buried the following day at 
the Scutari cemetery, where a monument 
has been raised to his memory. A memorial 
stained-glass window has been placed in the 
telegraph library at Karachi and another in 
the church at Minnigalf, near Newton. 

Stewart married in August 1860 Jane 
(d, Deo. 1896), daughter of Colonel 
UcDonall of Logan, Wigtownshire. There 
was no issue of the marriage. 

[India Office BecorJs; Bnval Engineer Be- 
cords; Despatches; Goldsmid's Telegraph and 
Tr<ivel; Levant Herald, 18 Jan. 1865; Sir 
H. W, Bnesell’s Diary in India, 1857-8; 
Times, 26 and 27 Jan. 1865 ; Augustus 
Haro's Story of Two Noble Lives; Kaye’s 
History of the Sepoy W.vr; Malleson's History 
of the Indian Hutiny ; Shadwell's Life of Lord 
Clyde; Vibort's Addlscombe, its Heroes and 
Men of Note; private sources.] B. H. V, 

STEWART, Sia THOMAS GRAIN- 
GER (1837-1900), professor of the practice 
of physic at Edinburgh, son of Alexander 
Stewart, decorator in Edinburgh, and Agnes, 
daughter of Hugh Grainger of G(^ar Green, 
was born in Edinburgh on 23 Sept. 1837. 
He was educated at the high school of Edin- ' 
burgh and the univeraity of Edinburgh, 
whore he graduated M.D. in 1868. While 
an undergraduate he woe elected one of the 
presidente of the Royal Medical Society, the 
highest honour that can he conferred on an 
Emuburgh medical student or young gra- 
duate by his compeers. After graduation he 
studied medicine in the universities and hos- 
pitals of Berlin, Prague, and Vienna under, 
among others, Virchow, Schuulein, Traube, 
Majer, ond Oppolzer. On his return to 
Edinburgh he became house physician under 
Professors ,Tohn Hughes Bennett [q.v.] and 
Thomas Laycoch [q. v.] in the old infirmary. 
In 1861 he lectured on materia medica and 
dietetics. In 1862 he was appointed patholo- 
gist to theiufirmary, and lecturer on pathology 
at Surgeons’ Hall, as woll as a physician to 
the sick children’s hospital. In l8U6 he was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh. During these early years St ew- 
art worked incessantly, made observations 
of real and permanent value on the symptoms 
and patholog^y of woxy kidney, and wrote 
papers on various kidney conditions, on dila- 
tation of the bronchi, on acute atrophy of 
the liver, and on other subjects. In 1869 ha 
also published ‘A Practical Treatise on 
Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys,’ which has 
passed through two editions in England and 
two in America. Unsuccessful in his appli- 


mthe infirmary undleotureronclinicaimedT 

cine. IDs clear and painstaking method nf 
lecturing, and the kindly interelt he took in 
their work, soon led to alarge increase in 
number of his students, fn 1873 he beaan 
to lecture on the practice of physic inV- 
extramural school, and at once became thi 
most popular teacher on medicine outside the 
university walls, introducing many practical 
improvements in the methods of insteuotion 
In 1876 he devoted himself exclusively to 
teaching and consultation work. In the 
same year, on the death of Professor Lav- 
cook, his success in the arena of extramural 
competition had been so marked that he was 
appointed professor of the practice of physic 
in Edinburgh University—' the blue ribW 
of medicine ’-y-beooming also ono of the pro- 
fessors of clinical medicine, with wards in the 
royal infirmary, of which he was afterwards 
for many years senior physician. As pro- 
fessor, Stewart at once showed himself to be 
one of the most brilliant lecturers in the uni- 
versity. In consultation work he had one of 
the largest practices in Scotland, and on 
many occasions he was called to cases 
abroad. 

In 1878 Stewart was president of the 
section of medicino at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association at Bath, and at 
the International Medical Congress in Lou- 
don in 1881 he introduced the discussion in 
the department of medicino on ‘ The Morbid 
Histology of the dillerent Forms of Bright’s 
Disease.’ In 1882, on tho death of Sir 
Robert Ohristison [q.v.], he was appointed 
physioian-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria in 
Scotland. In 1887 he received the honorary 
degree of M.D. from the Royal University of 
Ireland, was elected an honorary fellow of 
tho Royal College of Physicians of Ireland, 
and also obtained the honorary degree of M.D, 
of the university of Dublin. In 1892 he was 
elected an honorary fellow of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. lie was presi- 
dent of the Royol College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh (of which he was a fellow) from 
1889 to 1891, ond for two years was also pre- 
sident of the Edinburgh Medico-Ohirurgical 
Society. Inl894hewaBknighted,andlater in 
the year he addressed the British Medical 
Assooiation at Bristolon ‘ Influenza.’ Inl897 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Aber- 
deen University, ond in 1898 he acted as pre- 
sident of the British Medical Association at 
Edinburgh. In 1899 he went as representa- 
tive of Edinburgh University to the Berlin 
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congress on tuberculosis, of ■whiobhewas np- 

oointed one of the -vioe-presidents, and at 
which the veteran Virchow introduced him 
« < mein beruhmtester Schuler.’ He died at 
Edinburgh on 3 Feb. 1900, and was buried in 
Ae Dean cemetery. 

> Sir Thomas married (1), in 1863, Jose- 

* phine Dubois, daughter 01 Charles Anderson 
of Eirerhead, Jamaica (she died 1864) ; and 

' ( 3 ) in 1866, Jessy Dingwall Fordyce, daugh- 
ter of the Ilev. Eobert Macdonal^ D.D., 

1 ^ho, with four sons and four daughters, aur- 
‘ yived him. 

As a clinical teacher Stewart was clear and 
systematic, and conducted his class by means 
o'f question and answer, while the students 
IS rotation listened to abnormal sounds in the 
f patient's chest or otherwise examined him. 

! As a lecturer he was equally lucid and pre- 
cue, with a marvellous faculty of going 
^ straight to the main point in each case, so 
that his doctrine was easily followed and ; 

* nnderstood even by the junior student. He 
I yras a man of wide and general culture, and 
' devoted much of his spare and holiday time 
I to the study of Scottish history and archso- 
; logy, His greatest edbrt in pure literature 
’ was ‘ The Good Eegents a Chroiucle Play’ 

_a drama on the subject of the Eegent 
Moray, published in 1898. He had pra- 
riouslycoutributod fugitive verses and trans- 
lations to diQ'orent periodicals. He was an 
evcellent vocalist and raconteur, was en- 
Wed with a fine presence, and had a gift 
of ready and graceful speech. He tooK a 
foremost part in founding and organising the 
Medical Students’ Association, and was pre- 
sident for two terras of the Modical Missionary 
Society, in which he was keenly interested. 

views on diseases of the kidneys have 
generally been accepted by the medical pro- 
fession at home and abroad, and his work on 
tUs subject is a very able and consistent at- 
tempt to set in a clear light the involved and 
difficult questions connected with the patho- 
logy of Bright’s disease. Stewart was also 
one of the first in this country to draw atten- 
tion to the deep reflexes in neuritis, and under 
the title of ‘ Paralysis of the Hands and Feet 
horn Disease of the Nerves ' he described the 
‘ condition now Itnown as ‘ multiple neiu'itis.’ 
i Long before the reign of cerebral surgery had 
setin,he induced Professor (afterwards Lord) 
Lister to perform operations on the brain for 
traumatic epilepsy. His lectures were largely 
quoted on the continent, and several of them 
irere translated into French, German, and 
Eussion. That on' Albuminuria ’ was at the 
date of his death used as a text-book in seve- 
ral of the German universities. 

In addition to the works mentioned and a 
VOL. xxiL — sxrp. 


large number of papers and, lectures, chiefly on 
the nervous system, the lungs, and tho liver, 
as well as the Harveian oration, ' Notes on 
Scottish Medicine in the Days of Queen 
Maty,' reprinted in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,' 
clili. 886-903 (June 1893), Sir Thomas 
wrote : 1. ‘ On the Position and Prospects of 
Therapeutics,’ Edinburgh, 1868, 8vo. 2. ‘ An 
Introd^uction to the Study of the Diseases of 
the Nervous System,’ Edinburgh, 1884, Svo. 
3. ‘Clinical Lectures on Important Sym- 

? itom8 : on Giddiness,’ Edinburgh, 1884, 8ro 
republished in 1898 with emendations and 
additions, and title, ' Lectures on Giddiness 
and on Hysteria in the Male’). 4. ' Clinical 
Lectures . . . Fasciculus II., on Albuminuria,’ 
Edinburgh, 1888, Svo. 5. Chapters on ' Spastic 
Paraplegia,’ ‘Friedreich’s Ataxia,’ and ‘ Here- 
ditary Cerebellar Ataxia,' in vol. vii. of 
Allbutt’s ‘System of Medicine,’ 1899, and 
several articles on Bright’s disease and 
other subjects to Quain's ‘Dictionary of 
Medicine ' (new ed. 1894). 

[Lancet, 10 Feb. 1 900,pp. 412-6 (with portrait); 
British Medical Journal, 10 Feb. 1900, pp. 366- 
3.19 (with portrait) ; Edinburgh MedicalJournal, 
March 1000, pp. 307-8 ; Student (Edinburgh), 
xiv. 266-71 (now ser.) (with portrait); Men of 
the Time ; Scotsman, 6 Feb. 1900 ; private ia- 
formation ] G. S-h. 

STOKES, GEOEGB THOMAS (184.3- 
1898), Irish ecclesiastical historian, was the 
eldest son of John Stokes of Athlone by 
Margaret Forster bis wife, and was bom in 
that town on 38 Dec. 1843, He was edu- 
cated at Galway grammar school. Queen’s 
College, Galway, ond at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he graduated B.A, in 1864. 
lie subeequently proceeded M. A. 1871, B.D, 
1881, andf D.D, 1886. In 1886 Stokes wos 
ordained for the curacy of Dunkerrin in the 
diocese of Eillaloe in the then established 
church of Ireland, and in the following year 
was appointed to the curacy of St. Patrick’s, 
Newry, In 1868 he was nominated first vicar 
of the newly^conetituted charge of All Saints, 
Newtown Park, co. Dahlin, which he held 
till hie death. In 1893 he was elected by the 
^apter of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, to 
the prebend and oanonry of St. Andrew. _ 
Stokes early er^bited a taste for historical 
and antiquarian research, and from the first 
exhibited in its pursuit not merely an acute- 
ness which was much beyond the ordinary, 
hut a capacity for pTesentin| the results or 
his investigations in a picturesque wd 
striking form. From the date of his appoint- 
ment to All Saints his leisure was devoted 
to these interests, which, however, were in, 
hie case almost invariably subordinated to 
the illumination of the ecclesiastical history 

4 x: 
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of Mb pw ooimtrj’. His gifts iu this latter 
direction led to his selection hy Dr. Reichel 
os his deputy in the chair of ecclesiastical 
history in the university of Dublin ; and in 
1883, on the termination of his principol’s 
period of office, Stokes ■was appointed his 
successor. The appointment was brilliantly 
justified, and it soon appeared that in select- 
ing a professor the university had produced 
an historian. The fruit of liis labours was 
qtiickly manifest in his 'Ireland and the Celtic 
Church,’ published in 1 886, wliich achieved 
an immediate success. This was followed in 
1888 by his ' Ireland and the Anglo-Norman 
Church,’ in which the history of Irish Oluris- 
tianity was traced through a further stage. 

Stolies intended to continue the history 
of the Irish church down to modem times, 
but his scheme was interrupted by the labori- 
ous task of producing for the ‘Expositor’s 
Bible ’ his ‘ Commonlary on the Acts of the 
Apostles’ (1801). This work, which ranks 
among the most valuable contributions to 
the series in which it appeared, displays in 
a marked manner Stokes’s literary talent. 
He succeeded in interesting lay people in 
the historical criticism of tho New Testa- 
ment, and in conveying to thorn the latest 
results of such criticism in a popular form. 

From 1880 onwards Stokeses indefatigable 
industry had enabled him to add largely, and 
in many directions, to the more important 
productious of his pen above enumerated. 
Jn 1887 he published, as tho second volume 
of a ‘ Sketch of Universal History,’ a ‘ Sketdi 
of Mediaaval Ilistory.’ In 1891 he published 
an edition of Bishop Pooocko’s ‘Tour in Ire- 
land ’ [see PocooKn, EianAim]. He was an 
occasional contributor on subjects connected 
•with theology and ecclesiastical history to 
tho ‘ Contemporary Review.’ Among liis 
many articles in this periodical, that on 
‘Alexander Knox and the O.xford Move- 
ment ’ is perhaps the most important (Au- 
gust 1887); and ho produced numerous 
papers before the Royal Society of Auti- 
nnariesin Ireland, and the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy. In 1 887 he was appoint ed librarian 
of St. Patrick’s Library, iu Dublin, a -position 
peculiarly congenial to his tastes. In spite 
of these varied labours he never uogloclod 
his clerical duties. In 1396 he was temporarily 
disabled by a xiartial stroke of paralysis, from 
the effects of which he never fully recovered. 
In 1890 he delivered a series of lectures en- 
titled ‘ How to ■write a Parochial History,’ 
in which he strove to imbue his divinity 
students with something of his o-wn en- 
thasiasm for antiquarian learning; and iu 
the following year he commenced an instruc- 
tive course of lectures on ‘ Great Irish Church- 


men of the Seventeenth andEio-hteenOrT^ 
tnries,’ which he did not livrtol- P*®' 
they were edited, under the ’ 

Worthies of the Irish Church ’ 

1900), after his death by tbrRsV R 
Lawlor, who succeeded to his 
chair. On 24 March 1898 StokesSS 
after a bmf struggle, to an attack of W 
monia. He was buried at Dean’s 
CO. Dublin. Stokes was twice married! 
first, to Fan^, daughter of Thomas Pal 
of Surbiton, Surrey, and secondly to KnrtZ 
Tine, daughter of Henry J. Dudgera of 
Priory, Stillorgan, co. Dublin. ® 

In addition to his worksaboveeuumeratp/l 
Stokes published: ‘ The Work of the Sltr 
of the Church, of Ireland,’ 1869 ; vS 


r « rpi xrr a translation 

of St. Patrick’ (Dublin 
lt)R7, 8vo). ’ 

It is upon Stokes’s two volumes on the 
earl:y history of the church in Ireland that 
his lame must mainly rest. He had a pecu- 
liar talent for finding out the interesting 
things in history ; and, while his knowledge 
of his subject was as minute as it was wide 
he knew bow to discard the unessential. ’ 

[Preface to the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of JreUnd, pp. v-viii ; Athenienm, 
2 April 1808 ; private information.] C. L. P, 


STOKES, MARGARET M'NAIE (1883- 
1000), Irish arohroologiet, eldest daughter 
of William Stokes, M.D. [q. vj, and Mary, 
daughter of John Blnck of (Rasgow, was 
horn at York Street, Dublin, in March 1832. 
Sir William Stokes [q. v. Siippl.] was her 
brother,. At her father’s houss she was 
thrown in early girlhood into daily intimacy 
with James Ilenthorn Todd [q. v.1, George 
Petrie [q, v.], William Reeves (1816-1893) 
fq. V.], Sir, Samuel Ferguson [q. v.], Edwin 
R. W. Quin, third earl of Dunraven [q, v.], 
and others of her father's antiquarian friends, 
Irom whom she early derived the taste for 
arnhicological investigation which became 
the absorbing passion of her later years. Her 
aptitude in this dii'ection was stimulated 
also by the careful traiuing of her father, 
from whom she received precisely such a 
training os might best tit her for the work 
she was afterwards to accomplish. But 
while her tasto for research was thus pre- 
cociously developed, it was not until she had 
passed middle age that her real services to 
Celtic ait and arohreology were rendered, 
her early life being fully occupied with home 
duties. Thus it was not until death had 
removed those to whom she ministered that 
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glie found leisure to ‘commence author; 
jji 3 as she was wont to say of herself in her 
jjjf’ years, she ‘ only came out at fifty.’ 

^[iss Stokes’s first important work was 
nndertaken with no thought of publication, 
and was indeed the chance outcome of her 
fiien^hip and admiration for Sir Samuel 
Jerguson. It took the form of illustrations 
and uluminationa of Ferguson’s poem, ‘ The 
Cromlech on Howth,’ the text of which she 
adorned with admirably illuminated initial 
Iptters after the examples in the book of 
KeUs. Her reproductions were so generally 
admired that it was arranged to publish an 
illustrated edition of the poem, which ac- 
cordingly appeared in ISffl. Sir Frederic 
Burton [q. v. Suppl.l referring to this book 
shortly after its puUication, wrote of Mias 
Stokes's share in the ynlnme ; ‘The initial 
letters are exquisite, and form in them- 
selves quite a manual of Seoto-Celtio orna- 
mentation.’ The capacity and knowledge of 
Celtic art shown in this work led to Miss 
Stokes undertaking the editorship of the 
Earl of Dunraven's monumental volumes 
entitled ‘ Notes on Irish Architecturo ’ [see 
Qtmt, Edwin Riohabd Winduam: "VVind- 
HAJI-, third Eaud op DunkavenI She had 
previously visited the Isles of Aran and 
other remote parts of Ireland still rich in 
archiEologiool remains, in company with her 
father, Petrie, and Lord D unraven. Dun- 
raven, dying before he could complete his 
projected work, left a substantial bequest to 
d^ray the expenses of the publication of his 
'Notes ' by Mias Stokes. To these volumes, 
which appeared in successive years (^1876-7), 
ths editor contributed many di'awings and 
illuBtrations. 

The next few years were fruitful in edi- 
torial labours less elaborate, hut scarcely less 
valuable. Among other productions may 
be enumerated ‘ Christian Inscriptions in the 
Irish Language, chiefly collected and drawn 
by G. Petrie,’ 1871-8, and an English edi- 
tion of Didron’s ‘ Christian loonogrwhy ’ 
(2 vols. 188(1). She also published ‘Early 
Christian Ardiiteoture in Ireland,’ 1878; and 
‘ Art Readings for 1880,’ bebig lectures to 
ladies at Alexandra Collage. In 1886 she 
wrote for the South Kensington series^ of 
handbooks the volume on ‘ Early Christian 
Art in Ireland.’ In the latter year she con- 
tributed to ‘ Blacltwood's Magazine ’ a notice 
of her lifelong friend. Sir Samuel Ferguson. 
By this time Miss Stokes's position and re- 
putation in her special field of learning was 
assured ; and •while her name and work 
thenceforward became known among a 
wider public, the sphere of her investiga- 
tions became enlarged. In 1802 she pub- 


lished 'Six Months in the Apennines: a 
Pilgrimage in search of Vestiges of the 
Iri^ Saints in Italy,’ in which she has 
traced the wandering footsteps of the early 
Irish missionaries, and has illustrated •with 
pen and pencil the localities associated with 
S. Columbanus. In 1895 she followed this 
up with ‘Three Months in the Forests of 
France,’ a work devoted to the same topics. 
In the some year was published her ' Notes 
on "the Cross of Cong,’ with elaborate repro- 
ductions of that remarkable relic. On all 
these works Miss Stokes laboured with ex- 
traordinary enthusiasm and scholarly zeal. 
No trouble was too Heat for her ; and, though 
well advanced in life, she journeyed long dis- 
tances, and went through severe physical exer- 
tion to secure success inher photo^aphic and 
other reproductions of the ancient ecclesias- 
tical monuments of Ireland, by means of which 
she sought to elucidate the ^owth of Celtic 
art. The markedsuccess of her methods led to 
! her undertaking the large task of illustrating 
‘ The nigh Crosses of Ireland.' On this 
work she was busily engaged when the brief 
I illness which terminated her life overtook 
I her. An instalment of it, on the ‘High 
I Crosses of Cnstledormot and Harrow,’ was 
I published in 1898 under the auspices of the 
j Royal Irish Academy, a body of which Miss 
Stokes had been elected an honorary member 
j in 1876. A further instalment, embracing 
all that she lived to complete, will shortly 
be published by ths Academy. Miss Stokes 
was also an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

bliss Stokps cued at her residence, Carrig 
Breac, Eowtli, co. Dublin, on 20 Sept. 1900. 

[Notices in the Dublin Daily Express, 22 Sept. 
1900; Athenmum, 29 S)-pb 19U0; Life and 
Letters of Sir Samuel Fer^son ; private infor- 
mation; iTouroal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland, vol. xxx. p. vii.] 0. L. F. 

STOKES, Sib WILLIAM (1889-1900), 
surgeon, was second sonof Dr.WiUiamStokes 
(1804-1878) [q. v.] and Mary, second daugh- 
ter of John Black of Glasgow. Margaret 
Stokes [q. V. Suppl.] was his sister. He was 
born at 60 York Street, Dublin, on 10 March 
1839, and -wan educated at the royal school, 
Armagh, and at Trinity College, Dublin, 
where ne graduated B.A.in 1859, and M.B., 
M.D., and M.Ch. in 1863, with a thesis on 
‘The Diseases and Injuries of the Knee- 
joint.' Stokes received his professional train- 
ing at Dublin, in the school of physio at 
Tmity College, in the Carmichael school, 
and at the Meath and Richmond hospitals, 
lie •was awarded the gold medal of the 
Pathological Society of DubDii in 1861, be- 
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coming its president in 1881, He was ad~ 
mitted a licentiate of the Boyal College of 
Surgeons of Ireland In 1862, and a fellow ot 
this body in 1874. After he hod received 
his medical (qualifications in Dublin he spent 
two years in Paris, Derlin, Vienna, and 
Prague, where bis father’s reputation pro- 
cured him the personal friendship of the 
most renowned teachers in those cities. 

In 1864 Stokes settled in practice in Glare 
Street, Dublin, where he remained until 
1878, when he moved to his father’s house, 
6 Merrion Square North. In 1864 he was 
elected surgeon to the Meath Hospital, in 
succession to Josiah Smyly. This post lie 
resigned in 1868, upon his appointment as 
surgeon to the House of Industry Hospitals 
(which included the Eichmond Hospital) ; 
there he performed the greater part of the 
operative work, which justly placed him at 
the head of the surgical profession in Ire- 
land. lie was for some time lecturer on 
surgery in the Carmichael school of medi- 
cine, and on 24 Dec. 1872 he was elected 
professor of surgery at the Eoyal Gollogo of ' 
Surgeons of Ireland, Here ho served the 
office of president in 1886-7, when he gave 
a maguincent banquet iii the hall of the 
college to celebrate the jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. In 1882 Stokes delivored the ad- 
dress on surgory at the jubilee mooting of 
the British Medical Association hold at 
'Worcester, its birthplace. The address con- 
firmed the opinion that had long been held 
08 to the greatness of his oratorical powers. 
In 1886 he was knighted by the Earl of 
Aberdeen, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
In 1888 he returned to the hleath Hospital 
os surgeon, resigning a similar position at 
the Eichmond IXuspita], niid in 1892 he was 
appointed surgeon-in-ordinary to Queen Vic- 
toria in Ireland. 

Stokes was a governor of the "Westmore- 
land Lock Hospital, a consulting surgeon to 
the National Children’s Hospital, amemberof 
the council of the Eoyal Gollego of Surgeons 
of Irelond, and be was for a number of years 
one of the reprosentauives of the college on 
the conjoint committee which managed the 
examinations conducted by the Oollege of 
Physicians and the College of Surgeons in 
Dublin, lie took much interest in the 
Eoyal Academy of Medicine, and for many 
years occupied a seat on the surgical oouncil 
of the society, in addition to the position 
he held as secretary for foreign correspond- 
ence. Stokes also acted at various times as 
an examiner in surgery at the university of 
Oxford, at the Queen’s University iu Ireland, 
and at the Eoyal Colleges of Physician a and 
Burgeons in Dublin. 


Early in 1900 Stokes left IrewTr 
South Africa, to assume the office oUon 
suiting surgeon to the British miUtaryfow^ 
which were then engaged in Natal mflghtbia 
against the Boers. m,le stfil aotiveV 
cupied with the duties of that resuonsiwl 

of pleurisy offlg 
1900, m the base hospital at Pietermaritfl 
burg. He was buried two days afterwards 
m the military cemetery at Fort Nanier 
Natal, ’ 

He married, in 1869, Elizabeth, daughter 
of the I>ev, John Lewis Moore, D.D., eVior 
fellow and vice-provosi of Trinity Oolleee 
Dublin, by whom he had one son, who Bel 
came an officer in the royal engineers, and 
two daughters. 

Stokes, like many other members of his 
distinguished family, was a man of the 
utmost versatility. A good surgeon anil a 
flrat-rate teacher, he was also an orator and 
a master of English composition. He was 
besides a cultivated musician, possessed ot 
a fine tenor voice, which was often heard 
in private society at Dublin. As a surgeon 
he was both brilliant and Buccesaful,and Ms 
name ia associated with a particular method 
of amputation at the knee, which has the 
merit of leaving untouched the insertion of 
the great quadriceps muscle. 

Stokes published a life of his father, Dr. 
William Stokes, in the ‘ Masters of Medi- 
cine’ series, London^ 1898. His other writ- 
ings are scattered m the various medical 
periodicals. 

[Sir Charks Comeron’s Histoiy of tha Boyal 
Collpge of Surgeons in Ireland; private intoiv 
mutiun.] D’A. P. 


STRACHEY, Sib IIENEY, first ba- 
ronet (1736-1810), politician, bom at Edin- 
burgh on 23 May 1736, was the eldest 
surviving son of Henry Strachey (1706- 
1766) of Sutton Court in Somerset, by his 
first wife Helen, daughter of Eobert Qerk 
of Listonfield, Midlo^ian, and Edinburgh, 
physician. 

llis grandfather, JoHir Stbaohby (1671- 
1743), geologist, was the only son of John 
Strachey (d. 4 Feb. 1674), the friend of 
Locke (cf. Fox Bouhnii, Life cfJohn Loeke, 
1876). He was the outhor of ‘Observa- 
tions on the diil'erent Strata of Earths and 
Minerals ’ (London, 1727, 8vo), which, ac- 
cording to Sir Charles Lyell [q. v.j, was the 
first treatise in which the theory of stratifi- 
cation was suggested. He was elected a 
fellow of the Eoyal Society on 5 Nov. 17W, 
and died on 11 June 1743. He was twice 
married — first to Elizabeth, daughter el 
"William Elletson; and secondly to Chris- 
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tianfi, aattgtter of Kiohard Staveley. lie 
lad issue by both marriages. 

^3 grandson Henry, on the recommeu- 
iation of George Grenville [q. vJ, was 
apiiointed private secretary to Lore! Clive 
daring bis last visit to India in 1764. Clive 
afterwards spoke of his abilities in the 
hiehest terms in the House of Commons on 
30 ° March 1772. On 6 Dee. 1768 he was 
letumed to parliament for Pontefract, and 
ott 10 Oct. 1774 for Bishop’s Castle in 
Shropshire, one of Olive's boroughs. This 
seat he vacated in 1778 on being appointed 
clerk of deliveries of ordnance, and was 
returned on 1 Oct. for Saltash. In 1780 he 
accepted the Ohiltern Hundreds, and on 
36 June was again returned for Bishop’s 
Castle in place of Alexander Wedderbum 
(afterwards first Earl of PLOSslyn) [q. v.] 
This seat he retained until 1802, when he 
was returned on 7 July for the Sussex 
borough of East Grinstead, which ha repre- 
sented until his retirement in 1807. 

In 1774 Strnehoy was appointed secretary 
to tbe commission for restoring peace to 
America, and from October 1780 to April 
1782 he was principal storekeeper of the 
ordnance. From 20 March to 16 July 1782 
he was joint secretary of the treasury. In 
the same year he became joint under-secre- 
tary of state for the home department, and 
in the negotiations for peace with the 
American colonies at Paris in 1783 he as- 
sisted the king’s commissioners (seeHonoiNS, 
Britiih and American Diplomacy affecting 
Canada, 1900). In that year he was again 
atorakeeper of the ordiiaiica from 12 April 
to December, and in 1794 master of the 
Mug's household. In 1801 he was created 
a baronet. He was a fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries. He died in London on 
1 Jan. 1810 in Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
On 28 May 1770 he married Jane, only 
daughter of John Eelsall of Groenwiem, and 
widow of Thomas Latham, captain in the 
royal navy. She died on 12 Feb. 1824, 
leaving three sons and a daughter. The 
second son, Edward (1774-1832), and his 
wife Julia {d, 20 Nov. 1847), youngest 
daughter of blajor-generul William Kirk- 
patrick [q. V,], were fi’iends of Thomas Carlyle 
(Feoudb, life of Carlyle ; OABLxnn, Memt- 
niscenees, ed. Fronde). 

[Sent. Mag. 181 0, i. 98 ; Official Bet. Momb. 
of Paxl. ; Burke’s Peerage j Sir A. J. Arbuth- 
not'a Lord* Olive, 1900 (Builders of Greater 
Britain).] E. I, C. 

STRUTHEES, Sib JOHN (1828-1899), 
anatomist, second son of Alexander Stru- 
tbers, was born at Bruoefiold, Dunfermline, 


on 21 Feb. 1823, and was educated privately, 
lie studied medicine in Edinburgh, where 
be was admitted successively a licentiate 
and a fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons and a doctor of medicine of the uni- 
versity in 1846. On 22 Oct. 1847 he was 
licensed by the Royal College of Surgeons 
to teach anatomy in the extramural school, 
which bo did so successfully that he was 
invited to supply the plac'e of Professor 
John Goodsir (1814-1867) [q. v.Jduringhis 
illness in the winter of 1868-4. 

In 18.")4 Struthers was appointed one of the 
assistant surgeons to the Royal Infirmary, 
and a few years later he became full sur- 
geon, an office he resigned in 1 863, when he 
was appointed to the chair of anatomy at 
Aberdeen. Tbe university of Aberdeen 
bad begun a new existence on 15 Sept. 1860 
by the fusion of the two old universities, and 
by tbe new scheme law and medicine were 
taught in Marischal College. The accom- 
modation, however, was meagre, and the 
students were few, when Struthers entered 
on his duties ; but when he left the university 
in 1889 the number of students bad more 
than doubled, and there was a museum of 
anatomy which was almost unequalled, while 
the Royal Infirmary had been greatly en- 
larged, and was famous throughout the 
Umted Kingdom for the excellence of its 
clinical teaching. In 1881 Struthers esta- 
blished a medal and n prize for anatomy 
in the university of Aberdeen, snd in 1889 
he resigned bis post and returned to Edin- 
burgh. 

In Edinburgh he became chairman of the 
board of directors of Leith Hospital, ond 
worked hard to eecure ile extension to a 
hundred beds to satisfy the academic teach- 
ing requirements. He was also elected a 
manager of tbe Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
where he was particulany interested in the 
improvement and extension of tbe operating 
theatres. 

Struthers was a member and president of 
the Royal Physical Society, and a member of 
the board of manarament of the Royal Dis- 
pensary, Edinburgb. In 1885 tbe university 
of Glasgow conferred upon him the honorary 
degieo of LL.D. He was president of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh 
from 1895 to 1897, and he then proved a great 
benefactor to the museum, He remained a 
vice-president and an examiner of the col- 
lege until bis death. He was a member of 
the General Medical Connoil for the united 
universities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
i^rom 1883-6, and for the university of Aber- 
deen alone fiom 1886-91. He served in this 
body as chairman of the education com- 
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felliffenee ; they now cover over 160 acres, 
attd°cost about 4,000,000/. The population 
of the city, which in 1801 was two thou- 
sjnd, is now over one hundred and sixty 
thousand. He likewise sought to revive the 
cultivation of grapes in Wales in order to 
[cintrodnee the industry of native wine- 
Biaking into the country. In 1877 he 
clanted vineyards on his Welsh estates at 
Castel Cooh and Swanhridge. They pro- 
dace both red and white wines, and much 
care has been bestowed on developing the 
manufacture. 

Id 1890 he accepted the offer of the office 
of mayor of Cardiff, being the first to restore 
the ancient association of peers with civic 
office. After fulfilling the duties of the 
post for the ordinary term, he presented to 
the corporation on his retirement an artistic 
chain of office, for the perpetual use of his 
successors, lie was also president of XJni- 
versUy College, Cardiff. He was interested 
in Welsh literature and history, on which 
he gave an address at the Eisteddfod of 
1893, and restored his Welsh residences, 
Cardiff Castle and Onstel Cooh, besides re- 
covering, through his explorations, the re- 
mains of the Grpyfriars' and Blaokfriars’ 
houses at Cardiff, tlie outlines of which he 
marked out by low walls, flooring the inte- 
riors with tiles. 

Though the House of Lords, sitting as a 
jadioial body, had assumed him in boyhood 
to be English, he piqued himself on being 
a Soot. ‘ I well remember,’ he writes in his 
diary, ‘ reading Grant’s “ Memorials of Edin- 
burgh Castle ” as a child, and its first raising 
in me a strong nationalist feeling.’ This 
feeling strengthened until in later years 
(although in other matters he identified 
himaeli with the conservative party) he 
advocated Scottish home rule by a single 
chamber somewhat similar in its constitu- 
tion and relations to the crown to the old 
Scots parliament before the union. These 
views he expounded in an essay called * Par- 
liament In Scotland,’ which first appeared 
in the ‘ Scottish Heview ’ in 1889 (published 
separately 1889, 1893, and 1893). He made 
a long and extensive study of Scottish his- 
tory and institutions, but such small parts 
of the results of his researcheB as he printed 
he issued in the form of detached magazine 
articles, contributions to the ‘Transactions' 
of learned societies, lectures, or pamphlets. 
They included a lecture on the ‘ Early Days 
of Wallace ’ (Paisley, 1876), and on ‘ David, 
duke of Rothesay’ (Edinburgh, 189^, seve- 
ral articles on the coronations of Scottish 
kings in the ‘Scottish Review’ (1887-8), 
and ‘ An Itinerary of King Robert I,’ an 


article in the ‘ Scottish Antiquary ' (1899), 
which was intended to form part of a series 
of diaries of the movements of all the Scot- 
tish kings. Ills longest contribution to 
Scottish history, published during his life, 
was the largo quarto volume on heraldry, in 
the preparation of which he was aided by 
Mr. J. E, N. Macphail and Mr. H. W. 
Lon«dale, viz., ‘ The Arms of the Royal and 
Parliamentary Hurghs ’ (Edinburgh, 1697). 

Amxious to retain or restore, as far as was 
practicable, the ancient order of things in 
Ijcotland, he deeply^ interested himself in 
the Scottish univei'sities and was a munifi- 
cent benefactor of St. Andrews, the most 
ancient of them, and of Glasgow. He was an 
active member of the Scottish Universities 
Commission in 1889, and was elected rector 
of St, Andrews in 1692, holding the office 
nntil 1898 through two successive terms. 
He presented to St. Andrews a medical hall, 
a chair of anatomy, a hall for the students’ 
onion, &c., and to Glasgow, the next in order 
of age, a university (‘Bute’) hsU. His ad- 
dress (23 Nov. 1803) to the students of 
St. Andrew s on his first election as rector 
of that university (which was published at 
Paisley in 1893, ana reissued in ‘Rectorial 
Addresses,’ ed. Knight, in 1894), contained, 
according to Lord Rosebery, ‘one of the 
strangest, most pathetic, and most striking 
passages of eloquence with which I am ac- 
quainted in any modern deliverance’ (Eiee 
os RoHEDniiT, Address to Scottish Hist. Soc. 
17 Nov. 1900; Scotsman, 19 Nov. 19001. 
lie received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
from the university of Glasgow in 1879, of 
Edinburgh in 1883, and of Et, Andrews in 
1893, At the same time he took part in the 
municipol life of Scotland. Like five of his 
ancestors, he became provost of Rothesay 
from 1896 to 1899, and embeUisbed the 
conncil chamber there with portraits and 
Btained-glasB windows, and to that borough 
as weU. as to St. Andrews and Falkland, 
witk which he had a like territorial connec- 
tion, he presented gold chains of ofiice fra 
the provost. In 1891 the freedom of the 
city of Glasgow was conferred on him, and 
he was lord-iientenant of the county of Bute 
from 1893. When the British Archseologi- 
cal Association met at Glasgow m 1888 he 
filled the presidential chair and delivered the 
inaugural address ' On Scottish History.’ 
The following ore the principal edifices 
which he repaired or had in course of re- 
storation at uis death ; the royal castles of 
Rothesay and Falkland, of both of which 
he was Weditary keeper; the Old Place at 
Mochrum, Orickton Peel at Sanquhar, the 
priories 01 St. Andrews and Fluscaiden, the 
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Greyfriars at Elgin, St. Blanes Chapel in 
the Isle of Bute. The present palatial house 
at Mount Stuart, Buteshire, designed in a 
Eiorontine style, under his supervision, by 
Dr, II, B, Anderson, stands on the site of 
the former house of the same name, which 
■was burnt down on 3 Dec. 1877. 

Bute travelled widely, frequently visiting 
the Holy Land and Italy. He systemati- 
cally studied the languages of the countries 
in which he stayed, both ancient and modem. 
Hebrew, Coptic, and Arabic greatly at- 
tracted him. He published in 1882 ' The 
Coptic Morning Service translated into 
English, with the original Coptic of the parts 
said aloud,’ and in 1891 ‘The Ancient 
Language of the Natives of Teneritfe,' which 
he lu-st gave as an address at CardilF. 

But his most absorbing literary occupa- 
tion dealt with the liturgy of the Boman 
catholic church. Within two years of his 
conversion to the Boman church ho began 
the work with which Ids name will be chiefly 
identified— tho English translation of the 
‘ Breviary,’ which, after the moat assiduous 
labour, he completed in some nine years. It 
was published at Edinburgh in 1870 in two 
volumes octavo. In tho preface he an- 
nounced his aim to have been ' to reflect the 
ideas of tho Latin in the best English mirror 
he could command.’ ‘In cases whoie the 
Latin of passages from the Bible is obscure 
. . . the original [in whatever language, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, or Greolc] has been re- 
ferred to when possible, in order to find out 
what tho Latin is probably intended to 
mean.’ Where it was possible to adopt the 
classical English of the ‘ authorised version,’ 
he did so. The Latin hymns of the ‘ Bre- 
viary’ appear in the form of metrical paro- 
phrases by Drs. Neale, Newman, Littledale, 
Oaswall, &c., and two— not the least beauti- 
ful of them — by Bute himself. lie added 
to his translation a considerable number of 
critical and historical notes. From a lite- 
rary point of view the English ‘ Breviary’ 
is an excellent and lasting monument to its 
author. It was soon out of print, and much 
of its author’s time in the latter part of his 
life was occupied in preparing a new edition 
of it, which appeared alter his death. 

In 1876 Bute began to issue translations 
of t ho orders of service for the greater church 
festivals. Several of these he lived to com- 
plete, with other translations of a similar 
fond, such as ‘Form of Prayers’ in English 
for the use of catholics who are unable to 
attend mass jfl896, new ed. 1000), and the 
services for Christmas Day (Glasgow, 1876), 
Palm Sunday and Whitsuntide (both Lon- 
don, 1898). tie is said to have taken a large 


part in the preparation of a proiected 
prium Sanctorum’ for 800^, ;!^ 
under the consideration of the cougiKatmn 
of sacred rites at Home, the 
Cplumba being mainly, if not wholly fro™ 
his own pen. ‘ The Altus of St. CofuX ■ 
with a prose paraphrase and notes, he put 
lishod at Edinburgh in 1882 (sm. 4to) % 
nil matters relating to liturgy, ritual, relU 
gious symbolism, church architecture, church 
antiquities, church history, and thi canon 
law, he was an expert scholar, and wssenn 
stantly a referee. Works on these subjects 
were frequently issued at his expense, and 
among tho chief examples of this form of his 
munificence are: ‘Begistrum Monasterii S 
Marie de Cambuskenneth, a.d. 1147-1635 > 
Edited by Sir William Fraser, K.O.B., Edin- 
burgh’ 1872, 4 to ; presented to the Grampian 
Club; ‘ Acta Sanctorum Hihernim ex Oo^ce 
Salmanticeiisi nunc primum integre edita 
opera Oaroli da Smedt et Josephi de Backer 
e Soo. Jesu hagiographorum Bollandiono- 
rum,’ Edinburgh, 1888, 4to ; ‘The Charters 
of tho Friars Preachers of Ayr,’ 4to ; pre- 
sented by him to the Ayr and Wi<non 
Archocological Society j ‘ Ordinals ConW 
t us Vallis Caulium : the Buie of the Monas- 
tic Order of Vnl-dos-Olioux inBm‘gundy,’by 
W. de Gray Birch, LL.D., London, 1900, 
8vo. There were also in preparation at Lord 
Bute’s death Gough’s ‘Itinerary of Ed- 
ward I ’ (published In 1901), a work on the 
‘ Order of Knights Tempi ars,’ and another on 
the ‘ Forms of tho Blessing of the Waters,’ 
by Dr. Wallis Budge. 

Bute’s practical interest in books and 
bibliography brought him into relations 
with the Library Association, of which he 
was long an active member. Another topic 
that attracted his versatile mind was the 
invesligation of psychic phenomena and evi- 
dence of second sight. In 1897 mysterious 
noises which were said to be heard in Bal- 
lechin House in Perthshire led to an elabo- 
rate controversy in the ' Times ’ newspaper, 
and he and Miss Ada Goodrich-Freer, who 
had inquired into the matter, issued together 
a volume entitled ‘ The Alleged Haunting 

of_B House’ (London, 1899, 8voj 2na 

edit. 1900), In later life he purchased the 
‘Scottish Beview,’ a quarterly publication, 
and the extraordinary variety of his interests 
maybe well gauged by the topics of his own 
contributions. They include, besides those 
already specified in this article, Ancient 
Celtic Latin Hymns’(1888)j‘TheNew Light 
on St. Patrick’ (1884), ‘Patmos’ (18M). 
'Some Ohrietian Monuments of Athens’ 
(1886), ' The Scottish Peerage ’ (1886), 
‘The Bayreuth Festival’ (1886), ‘Amalfi 
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^tliB Lwt Besting Place of St. Andrew’ 
ilESSl. ‘Tte Trial and the Fate of Giordano 
Bruno’ (1888), ‘St. Brendan’s Fabulous 
I Voyage ’(1893), as well ns translations from 
; t!,e'’{ 3 reel£ of Demetrius Bikelas’s writings 
on the 'Greek Question,’ and translations of 
•ome novels of Tourgenieff. ‘ The Prophecies 
j '{gt. Halaohi’ appeared in the ‘ Dublin Re- 
view' (1885)' To Chambers’s 'Encyclo- 
! padia’ he contributed the articles ‘Bre- 
I nary’ and 'Liturgy: ’ the latter article was 
j| otridiied. Two volumes, respectively en- 
1 iitied”' Essays on Foreign Subjects ’ (1901) 
I and ‘ Essays on Home Subjects ’ (1904), ool- 
1 looted many of his scattered writings. At 
i Ida death he was engaged with Mr. J. H. 
Stevenson and Mr. 11. W. Lonsdale on ‘The 
jVtms sf the Baronial and Police Burghs of 
Scotland,’ which was published in 1902. 

Bute’s abilities — his deliberation, astute- 
aess, courage, his knowledge and vast wealth 
.-fitted him for a public career. But, sl- 
though an admirable talker, he was of a reti- 
lin^isposition, took no active part in poli- 
tics, and preferred the life of a student, lie 
sas not a ready platform speaker, olthougli 
lusad^esses and writings were characteri^ 
by careful preparation and an admirably 
concise, eloi^uent, and simple style. lie 
vss liberal in his private charities as well as 
in his public henetaoUons. His diaries show 
that his time was often spent in discussing 
mth his secretary applications for assist- 
ance. He was created a knight of the Thistle 
lu 1876, and was also a knight Grand Cross 
of the Holy Sepulchre and of St. Gre(i[oty. 

Bute was seized in August 1899 with an 
apoplectic attack, lie in great measure re- 
covered. But on 8 Oct. 1900, while at 
Dum&ies House, he experienced another 
teizure, to which next day he succumbed 
without rallying. Ilia body was laid in tbe 
chapd by tbe shore at Mount Stuart, and, 
iu obedience to the instructions he hud left, 
bis heart was conveyed to Jerusalem and 
buried on the Mount of Olives in presence of 
bis family on 13 Nov. following. 

In stature Bute was fully six feet. He was 
proportionately broad, with square shoulders, 
bsndsomej with distinguished hearing, dark 
brown hair and beard, blue grey eyes, and 
bigb-bridged nose. The principal portraits 
of him are, £rst, a full-length, at the age of 
twelve or so, by his mother's side (painted by 
J. R Swinton) at Mount Stuart ; secondly, a 
full-length, ip Cardiil' town council chamber 
(by Sir Hubert Ilerkomer, B.A., 1892); 
thirdly, large head size in lord rector’s robes 
in Students’ Union Buildings, St. Andrews 
(by E, T. Haynes, 1896) ; fourthly, another 
bead size in provost’s robes in llotbesay 


town council chamber (by the same artist, 
1898). 

In 1872 he married the Hon. Guendolen 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Edward, first 
lord Howard of Glossop, and niece of Henry 
Granville, fourteenth duke of Norfolk. He 
left issue, first, John, born 1881, who during 
his father’s lite bore the utle ot Earl of 
Damtriea, and succeeded as fourth marquis ; 
secondly, Ninian Edward, born in 1S88; 
thkdly, Oolum Edmund, born in 1886 ; and, 
fourthly, Lady Margaret. 

[A. sketch [by Rev. Dr. Metcalfe of faisley, edi- 
tor of the Scottish Beriew] in Slasgoir Herald, 
10 Oct, 1000 ; ' An Appreciation,' Glasgow 
Herald, 11 Oct. 1900 ; Athenesum, 13 Oct. 1900 ; 
Tablet, 13 and 20 Oct. 1000; Times, 11 Oct. 
1900; Letter by Capel, 10 Nor. 1900 in 
San Francisco Examiner, per llDthes.iy Exproes, 
10 Bee. 1900 ; Complete Peerage, by G, E. O[o- 
kayne]; private infurmatiou and personal know- 
ledge.! J. H. S. 

SULLIVAN, SiE ARTHUR SEYMOUR 
(1842-1900), composer, younger son of Tho- 
mas Sullivan, was born at 8 Bolwell Terrace 
(now Streep, Lambeth Walk, London, on 
18 May 1842. His father, on e.vcelient mu- 
sician, played the violin in the orchestra of 
the Surrey Theatre, and afterwards became 
bandmaster at the Royal Military College, 
Sandhuwt (1846-66); subsequently — until 
his death, 22 Sept. 1866, at the age of sixty- 
one — ^he held a professorship at the Royal 
Military School of Music, Enellei Hall, from 
its institution in 1867. Thomas Sullivan’s 
elder son, Frederick (1837-1877), distin- 
guished himself as an actor. Tbe mother 
of the two boya, Mary Clementina, daughter 
of James Coghlan, came of an old Italian 
iiuuily named Righi. 

Arthur Sullivan was cradled in music. 
At Sandhurst he obtained a practical know- 
ledge of all the instruments in his father’s 
band — 'not a mere passing acquaintance, hut 
a lifelong and intimate friendsliip.' He was 
sent to a boarding-school kept by W. G, 
Flees, at 20 Albert Terrace, Paddin^on. On 
12 April 1864, aged nearly twelve, SuUivan 
was admitted one of the children of tbe 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, and two days later 
he was entrusted with the singing of a solo 
at one of the services. ‘ His voice was very 
sweet,’ records Thomas Helmore [q. v.], the 
master of the children, ‘and his style of 
singing far more sympathetic than lhat of 
most hoys.’ The ciiildren were hoarded at 
6 Oheyne 'Walk, Chelsea, with Helmore, who 
not only laid the foundations of Sullivan’s 
musical education on a solid basts, but re- 
mained bis attached Mend lull death. Dur- 
ing hie choristership Sullivan composed in 
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1865 a setting of 'Sin^ unto the Lord and 
praise His name.’ This ‘full anthem’ -was 
sung in the Chapel Hoyal when the dean 
(Bishop Blomfield of Loudon), to show his 
appreciation of the youthful effort, rewarded 
the boy composer with half a sovereign. 
Ilis first published composition, a sacred 
song, ‘0 Israel,’ was issued by Novello Sc Co. 
in November of the same year (1855). 

In June 1866 Sullivan was the youngest 
of seventeen candidates who entered for the 
recently founded hlendelssohn scholarship 
to perpetuate the memory of Mendelssohn 
in England. The result was a tie between 
Sullivan and Joseph Bacuby [q. v. Suppl.], 
the youngest and oldest competitors. In a 
final trial, however, Sullivan became the 
victor. lie entered, under the terms of the 
scholunship, the Boyal Academy of Music 
as a student, though he did not leave the 
choir of the Chapel Boyal until S3 June 
1857. nis teachers at the Royal Academy 
were Stemdale Bennett [q. v.] and Arthur 
O'Leary for pianoforte, _ and John Goss [q.v.l 
for composition. During his student period 
at Tenterden Street a setting by him of ‘It 
was a Lover and his Lass,’ for duet and 
chorus, was performed at the academy con- 
cert of 14 July 1867, and an overture on 
13 July 1858. The latter work was praised 
by the ‘Musical World’ of 17 July 1858 
(the leading musical journal of the day) for 
its cleverness, ‘ and an independent way of 
thinking, which, in one so young as the 
Mendelssohn scholar, looks well.’ Outside 
his academy studies he took an active part 
in composing music for, and, clad in the aca- 
demy uniform, in conducting the orchestra 
of, the Pimlico Dramatic Society, an amateur 
organisation which had the advantage of 
his brother Fred's assistance in the capacity 
of stage manager and diroctor-in-chief. 

In the autumn of 1868 Sullivan was sent 
by the Mendelssohn scholarship committee 
to the Conservatorium, Leipzig. He studied 
tliere under Moritz Hauptmann (counter- 
point!, Julius Rietz (composition), Ignatz 
Moscheles and Louis Plaidy (pianoforte), 
and Ferdinand David (orchestral playing 
and conducting). At Leipzig his publicly 
performed compositions included a string 
quartett ; an overture, ‘ The Feast of Roses, 
suggested by Thomas Moore's ‘LollaRookh’ 
(26 May 1800); and the music to Shake- 
speare’s ‘Tempest’— the last-named being 
lus exit optis from the Conservatorium. 

Sullivan returned to England in April 
1861, when he immediately had to set about 
earning his oWn living. He took a course 
of lessons on the organ &om Goorge Cooper 
[q, T.] in order to qualify himself for an 


organist appointment, 

I 8 bl he became 
of St. Michael' 
adult members of bis choir 


summer of 

came organist and choirme'K 
el s church, Chester Squam th. 
auuic memoers of his choir heimr oZ!.’ , 

of policemen 1 The turniug-Sufof hS 
as a composer was reached by the nerfe, 
ance of his wonderfully beautiful <£0 ®' 
music, played under the conductoiK. 
Mr. August Manns at the Crystal 
Saturday concert of 6 April 1862 !“ Amo^® 

rte audience on that occasion was Charfe 
Dickens, who said to the composer : ‘ 1 S 
profess to be a musical critic, but I do know 
that I have hstened to a very remarkable 
work.’ The professional critics fuliren! 
domed the opinion of the great novelist, and 
Sullivan lit the age of twenty-one suddenly 
found himself famous. The ‘Tempest’ musiJ 
wluch was repeated at the concert on the 
following Saturday, must be placed amone 
hie best work. In melodic charm, dainty 
orchestration, and poetic fancy, Sullivan 
never surpassed this spontaneous eomposi- 
tion of liis youth. The aiTlval of the min- 
cess of Wales (Queen Alexandra) in T.isi'S^n 
in March 1863 prompted a song, ' Bride from 
the North,' and a processional march. Sulli- 
van’s success as a. song composer may be said 
to date from bis five Shatespearean songs, 
produced at this time, of which ‘Orpheus 
with hie lute’ stands out pre-eminently ass 
composition of sterling merit. The post of 
organist at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent 
Garden Theatre, which he held for a time 
under Costa’s conductorehip, resulted in the 
composition of the ballet of ‘L'lle enchantde,’ 
produced at Covent Garden on 16 May 1864. 
In the same year he made his frrst appea> 
ance as a composer at one of the great musi- 
cal festiyale by the production of his cantata 
‘ Kenilworth ’ (libretto by H. F. Chorley) at 
Birmingham, 8 Sept. 1^64. ‘ Kenilworth’ 

contains a duet, ‘IIow sweet the moonlight 
sleeps,' which is ‘far too good to be fo> 
gotten,’ lie lost much time over an opera 
(libretto also by Chorley) entitled’ The Sap- 
phire Necklace,’ of which only the overture 
came to maturity, and which has been fre- 
quently performed in the concert-room. From 
1866 to 1869 Sullivan held bis first appoint* 
ment as a ehef d’orckeatre in the conductor- 
ship of the Civil Service Musical Society. 

The year 1866 was an important one in his 
career. He was offered by Sterndale Bennett, 
the principal, a profeesorsbip of oompositioii 
at the Royal Academy of Music, He also 
became professor of ‘pianoforte and ballad 
singing ’ at the Crystal Palace School of Art. 
His only symphony (in E) was produced at 
the Crystal Palace on 10 March 1866, On 
11 July he gave a concert at St, James’sHall, 
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^ made additionally notable by the co-opeia* came the first orpanist and choirmaster of 
' of Jenny Lind and the veteran. Ignats St. Peter's chnrcu, Cranley Gardens, Ken- 
Wo’chelea. The sudden death of his father, sington (consecrated 29 June 1867). This 
m Sept. 1866, furnished the promptings poet he held for a short time concurrently 
for the composition of his 'In Memoriam’ with that of St. Michael’s, Chester Square ; 
overture, written for the Norwich musical but early in 1873 he entirely relinquiahed 
I festival, and first performed there 30 Oct. his ecclesiastical offices. These appoint- 
' .ggg_ A. concert for violoncello and orches- ment.s, however, were largely the means of 
tia was performed (the solo part played by bringing into existence his anthems, hymn 
gienor I'iatti) at the Crystal Palace concert tnnes, and other sacred music. In October 
34 Nov. 1867 he visited Vienna in company with bis 

fhechiaf event of this eventful year (1880) friend Sir George Grove [q. v. Suppl.], an 
was the beginning of Sullivan's comic opera expedition made memorable by the discovery 
career. His first venture in this extraordi- of some valuable manuscripts of Schubert 
natily successful field of artistic oreativeness (Hellbobit, Zt/e of Front Schviert, Eng- 
was ‘Cox and Box: a new Triumviretta,’ lish tronsl., with appendix by George Grove, 
an adaptation by Sir P. 0. Buruand of the fi. 297). 

well-ltno wn farce by Maddisou Morton [g. v.], As Sullivan had now fully established his 
‘Box and Cox,’ made still more comic by reputation as a composer, it is not surprising 
Burnand’s interpellatious, and set by Sulli- that commissions began to teach him. For 
van ‘ with a brightness and a drollery which the Worcester musical festival of 1869 he 
at once placed him iu the highest rank ae a compoaod his first oratorio, ‘ The Prodigal 
comic composer.' This amusing piece was Son,' Sima Beeves [q. v. Suppl.] taking flie 
privately performed at the residences of i principal part on its production on 8 Sept. 
Bumand and Mr. Arthur J. Lewis (the latter The Birmingham festival of the following 
on 27 1807), and in public at the year brought forth hie ‘Overture di BaUo’ 

Adelphi'iBeatreonllMay 1807, at a benefit (performed 31 Aug. 1870), 'which, whila 
perlormance organised by the slan of ‘Punch’ couched throughout in dance-rhythms, is 
tor their late ooLleagtte,0. II. Bennett. ‘Con- constructed in. perfectly ckaalcal forms.’ In 
trabaudiata’ (.libretto also by Buruand) the spring of this year he delivered at the 
followed iu Beoember, Then came a pause South Kensington Museum a course of lec- 
till the produotioii of ‘ Thespis, or the tures (illustrated by part singing) on the 
Gods grown old i an operatic extiavaganza,’ ‘ Theory and Practice of Music,’ lu connec- 
lihretto by Sir W. S. Gilbert (Gaiety|tion with a scheme entitled ‘Instruction in 
Theatre, 20 Dec. 1871), This work was im- Science and Art for Women.’ Portheopen- 
poitant in that it furnished the first fruits . ing of the International Exhibition on 1 May 
of that remarkable Gilbert and Sullivan col- 1871, he composed the cantata ‘On Shore 
laboration which for nearly thirty years was and Sea’ (words by Tom Taylor), and 
extraordinarily prolific in results, and in fact exactly a year later his festival ‘ Te Deum,’ 
inaugurated a new era in comic opera in this to celebrate the recovery of King Ed- 
country, Ite Inndmarke, so to speak, may be ward VII, then prinee of Wales, from hie 
indicated by ‘ Trial by Jury ’ (1875), ‘H.M.S. serious illness, was performed at the Cjystal 
Pinafore ’ (1878), and ‘ The Mikado ’ (1833), Palace by two thousand executants in the 
the most popular of the series. In ‘Trial presence of thirty thousand people. In 
by Jury ’ tho ooinposer's brother Frederick November of the same year he became the 
distiiiguiehed himself in the part of the first conductor of the Eoyal Amateur Or- 
Judge, and this comicality, by introducing chestral Sneiely, His second oratorio, ‘The 
the late Kichard D’Oyly Carte as manager, Light of the vTorld,’ was composed for the 
initiated what may he called the Savoy Birmingham festival of 1P78, and first per- 
Ttiamvirate— Gilbert, Sullivan, Carte. On formed 27 Aug. In the lollowing year 
10 Oct. 1881 the Savoy 'Theatre, budt by he edited the musical section of ‘ Church 
D’Ovly Carte specially for the Gilbert and Hymns, with Tunes,’ published by the So- 
Sullivan operas, was openeL A complete ciely for the Promotion of Christian Know- 
list of these works, with places and dates of ledge. At Manchester, on 26 Peb. 1874, 
their production, will be found at the end of after a performance of 'The Light of the 
this articl/j. World' he was presented with an old Eng- 

To return to the more serious aide of lish silver goblet and a purse containing 
Sullivan’s career, an overture, ‘Marmion,’ 200f. In July 1874 he was appointed con- 
WQs commissioned by the Philharmonic doctor of the Boyal Aquarium orchestra: 
SocieW and first performed at their concert this post he held tdl Mnv 1 8 1 6. His other 
of 8 -T iitia 1867. In. the same month he be- conducting engagements, in addition to those 
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alrea^ moutioned, were : Messrs. Gatti’s pro- 
menade concerts at Oovent Garden Theatre 
during the seasons of 1878 and 1879 ; the 
Glasgow Choral Union orchestral concerts 
for two seasons, 1876- 7 ; the Leeds musical 
festival ^triennial) from 1880 to 1898 ; and 
the Philharmonic Society (London) from 
1886 to 1887. 

Sullivan was appointed the first principal 
of the National Training School of Music 
(South Kensington) in 1876, which office he 
held till 1881, when he was succeeded by 
Dr. (afterwards Sir John) Stainer. On 1 J une 
1876, in company with his old master, John 
Goss, he received the degree of Doctor in 
Music (Jionork causa) at the university of 
Cambridge. A similar distinction was be- 
stowed u]]on him at Oxford three years later, 
the occasion being the first time that hono- 
lary degrees in music were conferred by the 
university. In 1878 he acted as British 
Oommifasioner for Music at the International 
Exhibition at Foris, when he was decorated 
with the Order of the L6gion d’honneur of 
Il'ance. A visit to America in November 
1879, in conmany with Sir W. S. Gilbert 
and D'Oyly (jarte, was in the nature of a 
triumphal reception. 

To inauftnrate his conductorship of the 
Leeds festival— in succession to Michael 
(losta [q. V.]— he composed his sacred music 
drama ‘The Martyr of Antioch ’ (the words 
selected from Dean Milman’s poem), per- 
formed 16 Oct. 1880. At the fostival of 
1886 (16 Oct.) his setting of Longfellow’s 
‘ Golden Legend’ was first produced with a 
success that has ever since been accorded to 
this his finest as well as his most popular 
choral work. The Leeds festival of 1886 
was made additionally memorable by a very 
remarkable performance under Sullivan of 
Bach’s Moss in B minor. Apart from the 
succession of his comic operas, the outstand- 
ing event in the latter years of Sullivan’s life 
was his serious (or ' grand’) opera ‘ Ivanhoe,’ 
produced at the Boyal English (^era House 
(now the Polaoe Theatre), ^aftesbury 
Avenue, 81 Jan. 1891. 

Delicate as a child, Sullivan suffered 
much ill-heolth daring the greater part of 
his life. He died, somewhat suddenly, at 
his residence, 1 Queen’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, 'Westminster, on 22 Nov. 1900. His 
funeral partook of the nature of a public 
ceremo^, and, after a service in the (3hapol 
Hoyal, St. James’s, where he had so often 
sung as a boy, his remains were interred in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Oathedral, Shortly 
before nis death he returned to his early 
love, church music, by composing, at the 
request of the authorities of St. Paul's 


Cathedral, a ‘Te Deiim’ for : 

orchestra to celebrate the oessatfon S 
Idities in South Africa when that 
consummation should take place fSirP^ 
Martin's letter to the 
1900). ’ 

Sullivan, who was unmarried. reeeirBfl n, 
following distinctions: fellow of the 
Academy of Music (his ohna 

(1879), both honom causa-, Order of the 
L6gion d’honneur of France, 1878 • 

5 Buitan of Turkey 

1888; Order of Saxe-Oobure and Gotha! 

A portrait of Sullivan by Sir J. E Mil- 
lais, painted in 1888, is destined for the 
National Portrait Gallery. A mural tablet 
was placed above his grave in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. A memorial tablet was 
fixed to the house where he was born on 
20 July 1901, and a public monument was 
erected in the Embankment Gardens, London. 

As a composer Sullivan was typically 
British (seo his letter, signed ‘A British 
Musician,’ to the Times, 20 July 1897, on 
the subject of neglect of native music by 
British military bonds). • Melody, that rare 
gift, he possessed in a degree that may bs 
classed as genius. The influence of his early 
training in tho choir of the Chapel Royal is 
traceable in all his vocal music, solo and 
concerted, which is always grateful to sing 
and interesting to the singer. He was a 
master of orchestration, his treatment of the 
wood-wind being in many instances wor&v 
of Schubert. Here again the seed sown iii 
the band-room at Sandhurst bore rich fruit. 
Moreover, not a little of the humour of the 
comic operas is due to his masterfulness in 
extracting fun from his lifelong friends, the 
instruments. His creative achievements 
may be summarised in the words of his 
friend and early encouroger. Sir George 
Grove : ' Form and symmetry he seems to 
possess by instinct ; rhythm and melody 
clothe everything he touches; the music 
shows not only sympathetic genius, but 
sense, judgment, proportion, and a complete 
absence of pedantry and pretension ; while 
the orchestration is distinguished by a happy 
and original beauty hardly surpassed by the 
great masters ’ ( Gnovn, I)iot of Music and 
Musioians, iii. 768 a). 

The following is an attempt atm complete 
list of Sullivan‘s compositions ; 

Oratorios and Cantatas, — ‘Kenilworth’ 


(H . F. Chorley), Birmingham festival, 
8 Sept. 1864 ; ‘ The Prodigal Son,’ Worcester 
festival, 8 Sept. 1869; ‘On Shore and Sea’ 
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J^^Twlor), composed for the opening of 29 Dec. 1888 ; ‘The Foresters,’ by Tenny- 
the Boysl Albert Hall, Kensington, 1 Hay son, Daly’s Theatre, New York, 25 March 
1871 ; Festival ‘ Te Deum,’ Crystal Palace, 1802 ; ‘ King Arthur,’ Lyceum Theatre, 
1 Slay 1873, to commemorate the recovery 12 Jan. 1895. 

ufgineEdward VII, then prince of _Walea 1 Orchestral Compositions . — Frocessioii 

'The Light of the World,’ oratorio, Bir- March, composed in celebration of tho mar- 
fflingham festival, 27 Aug. 1878 j ‘ The riage of King Edwaid ^I, then prince of 
Yoityr of Antioch’ (Dean Milmanj, Leeds Wales, and performed at the Crystal Palace 
festival, 15 Oct. 1880) ‘ The Oolden Legend ’ on 14 March 1803 ; Symphony in E, Crystal 
t (Longfellow, adapted by Joseph Bennett), Palace, 10 March 1866. Overtures : ‘ In Me- 
, jijeds, 16 Oct. 1886 ; Exhibition ode (Ten- tnoriam’ (of his father), Norwich festival, 

1 nvson), opening of the Colonial exhibition, SO Oct, 1886 ; ‘ Marmion,’ Philharmonic 
' Royal Albert Hall, 4 May 1886 j Imperial Society, 3 June 1867 j ‘ Di Hallo,’ Bir- 
Institute ode (Lewie Morris), composed for mingham festival, 81 Aug. 1870 ; Concertino 
the laying of the foundation-stone by Queen for violoncello and orchestra, Crystal Palace 
VietOH8,4Julyl887; Imperial March, open- (Piatti soloist), 24 Nov, 1866. BaUets: 
in<r of the Imj^rial Institute by Queen Vic- ‘L’lle Enchant^,’ Covent Garden Theatre, 
tona, 10 May 1893. 16 May 1864 ; ‘ Victoria and Merrie Eng- 

i Operas and Plays, — ‘ Cox and Box ' (P. 0. land ' (ballet), Alhambra, 26 May 1 897. , 

I Burnand), Adelphi Theatre, first public per- Pianoforte Compositions . — Reverie in A, 
fomianeeilMayl867j ‘TheOontrabandieta’ Melody in D (originally published as 
! (F, 0, Burnand), St. George's IIoll, 18 Deo. ‘Thoughts’), 1862 ; ‘ Day Dreams, 'six pieces, 

I 1867 • < Thespis, or the Gods grown old,’ 1867 ; and ‘ Twilight,' 1868. 

Gaiety Theatre, 26 Dec. 1871 ; ‘ Trial hy Violoneello Composittom.—Coacato in D 
Jnry,' new Royalty 'Theatre, 26 March 1876 j (conmosed expressly for Signor Piatti), 1866 ; 
•The Zoo: an original musical folly’ and Duo concertante for pianoforte and vio- 
fB. 0. Stephenson, who wrote the libretto loncello, 1868. 

under the pseudonym W. M. Bolton Rowe), Sonys and Duefs.— Nearly one hundred. 
8{. James’s Theatre, 6 June 1876; ‘The Of these ‘The Lost Chord’ (a setting of 
.Sorcerer,’ Opera Oomiqfue, 17 Nov, 1877 ; Adelaide Procter’s words) has attained ex- 
‘ H.M.S. Pinafore,’ the same, 26 May 1878 ; traordinary popularity. The cycle of (eleven 
‘Pirates of Penzance,’ 3 April 1880; out of twelve) songs entitled ‘The Window, 
‘Patience,’ the same, 23 April 1881. The ortheLovesof the Wrens,' lyrics by Tenny- 
following were produced at the Savoy son, published in 1871, take high rank in 
Theatre: ‘lolanthe,’ 26 Nov. 1882: ‘Prin- the realm of the art-song, 
cess Ida,' 6 .Tan. 1884; ‘The Mikado,’ Part-songs {secular). — Ten. The settings 

U March 1886 ; ‘ Ruddigore,’ 22 Jan. 1887 ; of Sir Walter Scott’s lines, ‘ O hush thee, 
‘The Yeomen of the Guard,’ 3 Oct. 1888; my bahie ’ (for mixed voices), first performed 
‘The Gondoliers,’ 7 Deo. 1889; ‘Haddon by Hamby’s choir, St. James’s Hall, 23 May 

■ ■ ■** ■. » o. ^ 1867, nna‘ The long day closes ’(for malt' 

voices), words by H. F. Ohorley, are the 
best known. 

Saared Musk. — ^Thirteen anthems ; Morn- 
ing Service in D ; part-songs, arrangements 
of tunes, &D, (a complete list of these 
appeared in the Musical Times, January 
1991, p. 241; Hymn tunes, about fifty, of 
wMcb ‘ St. Gertrude,’ a setting of the Rev. 

S. Baring-Gould’s words,' Onward, Christian 
soldiers,’ was composed for the ‘ Hymnary,’ 
1872, but the tune first appeared in the 
I ‘Musical Times,’ December 1871, _ A prac- 
I tically complete collection of his hymn 
tunes is published by Messrs. Novello, the 
well-known music publishers of London. 

SuUivau edited 'Chnteh Hymns with 
Tunes’ (1874), and Messrs. 60086/8 edition 
of operas, and he wrote additional accom- 
paniments to Handel’s ‘Jephtha’ for the 
performance of that work at the Oratorio 
Concerts, St. James’s Hall, 6 Feb. 1869, 


■ii rr^'Ti 


4 OBJBT. iisax; 
' Utcmia (Limited),’ 7 Obt.T893 ; ‘ The Chief- 
tam,’enlarged version of ‘ Contrabandista ’ 
(F, 0. Burnand), 12 Deo. 1894 ; ‘ The Grand 
Duke,' 7 March 1896 ; ‘ The Beauty Stone ’ 
(A. W, Pinero and Oomyne Carr), 28 May 
18M; ‘The Rose of Persia,’ 29 Nov. 1899 ; 
iTlia ISninmltl Tsla ’ f Basil Hoodl. an un- 


‘The Emerald Isle’ (Basil Hood), an un- 
finished opera, but completed by Edward 
German, and produced at the Savoy Theatre, 
17 April 1901 (unless otherwise slated, all 
the foregoing are settings of librettos by 
W, S. Gilbert) ; grand opera, ‘ Ivanhoa ’ 
(Julian SturaisL produced at tho Royal 


pest’ (op. Ij, Crystal Palace, 6 April 1862 ; 
'Merchant of Venice,' Prinoe’e Theatre, 
Manchester, 10 Sept. 1871 ; ‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ Gaiety Theatre, 19 Dec. 1874 ; 
' Henry VIII,’ Theatre Rwal, Manchester, 
29 Aug. 1877 ; ‘ Macbeth,' Lyceum Theatre, 
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[Gro 7 B's Diet, of Music and Musicians, iii. i 
761, iT. 797 ; Lawrsnes’s Sir Arthur SiilliTfui, ' 
Lite-slory, Lettsrs, and Bsmiaiscancea, 1899;] 
VTiUehy's Mnstssa of English Music, 1898 ; 
dames D. Brown and S. S. Stratton'e British 
Musical Biography, 1897 ; Fradk. E. Spark and , 
Joseph Bennett’s History of the Lrcda Musical 
Festival, 1892; Musical Times, December 1900 
n,786, January 1901 p. 21, Fehruary 1901 p.99, ! 
Marei 1901 p. 137, April 1901 p. 241; BritMus. 
Gat.} F. G. E, 

SWANBOKOUQH, Mm. ARTHTJE 
(1840-1893), aotraaa. [See Boiroiir, Elea- 

NOB.] 

SWAMWICK, ANNA (1818-1899), 
authoress, youngest daughter of John Swan- 
wiok and hie wife, Hannah Hilditoh, waa 
horn at Liverpool on 92 June 1813, The 
Bwanwicha were descended from Philip 
Henry, the seyenteenth-century noncon- 
formiet divine. Anna waa educated, chiefly 
at home, but, wishing to curry on her educa- 
tion beyond the age usual for girls in this 
country at that time, she went in 1839 to 
Lerun, where she studied German and Greek, 
and gained a knowledge of Hebrew. She 
returned to England in 1843 and oommeuced 
translating some of the German dramatists. 
Her eavlisst publication, which appeared in 
1843. was ‘ Selections from the Dramas of 
Qoetne and Schiller,’ They iududed Goethe's 
< Torquato Tasso ' and 'Ipliigenin in Tauris,’ 
and Schiller’s ‘ JIaid of Orleans.’ In 1830 
appeared a volume of tianelationefcom Goethe 
containing the first part of ' Faust,’ ‘Egmont,’ 
and the two plays of tlie former volume. 
The translations ore in hlanlt verse. In 
1878 she publieliod the second part of 
‘Faust’— ihetwo parte withRetaoh’sUlustra- 
tions appeared together in one volume tlie 
same year. Miss Swanwick's ‘ Faust’ Msaed 
through many editions and was included in 
Bohn's series ol translations from foreign 
olaseics. Her English version ie accurate and 
epiilted, and may be regarded ae one of the 
best in oxisinnee. 

About 1860 Bunsen advised her to try her 
hand at translating from the Greek, with 
the result that in 1866 she published a blank- 
versatranslaf ionof the ‘TriloOT 'of jCsohyJus, 
and in 1878 of the whole of his dramas, The 
choruses are in rhymed moires. Her trans- 
lation has passed through many editions and 
ranks high among English vereions. It keeps 
fairly close to the original, 

But Miss Swanwiok did not confine her- 
self to literary work. She took a keen ia- 
terest in many eocial questions of the day, 
and especially in that of womeu'e education, 
and in raising the moral and intellectual tone 


of the working classes. She was » nic-iv" 

the couneile both of Qi.as„’, Befi 
Colleges, London, and was for some timeZ 
eident of the latter. She assisted in^it 
founding of Girton College, Cambridv^ 
Someryaie Hall, O^ord.^'nd in SS 
the Kings College lectures to women T? 
^ these mstitutions she suhsoribedlibeWlL 
She WM associated with Anthony Jo£ 
Mundella [q, v. Supp .] and Sir Josh^ 

Pw^iaonsof the 
•will of Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer [q. v,), who left 
in 1890 large sums of money for the p,. 
motion of the higher education of women 
She strongly advocated the study of En& 
liah iiterature in the universities, andheiself 
lectured privately on the su%et to youne 
working men ano women. ' ^ 

Miss Swanwick’s life was thus divided 
between literary pursnite and active rVii»n- 
thropy . She never sought publicity, but her 
example and influence had an important and 
invigorating effect on women's education 
and on their position in the community. She 
signed John Stuart Mill’s petition to pailie- 
mont in 1866 for the political enfranchise- 
ment ofwomen, Theuniversity of Aberdeen 
oonferred on her the honorary degree oi 
LL.D. She was a Unitarian in relimon. 

_ Mias Swanwick waa the centre of a large 
circle of distuiguishcd friends, who incliided 
Crabb Robinson, Tennyson, Browning, Glad- 
stone, James Moi-tinean, and Sir James 
Fsget, and these, with many others, were 
frequent visitors at her house. Her ma^ 
vellouB memo:^ made her a delightful talker, 
and she woe full of anecdote in later years 
about the eminent persons she had known. 

She died on 2 Nov, 1899 at Tunbridge 
■Welle, and was buried on the 7th 'm Higu- 
gnti) cemetery. 

Other worltg by Miss Swanwick ate; 
1. ‘ Books, our beet Friends or our deadliest 
Foes,’ 1886. 2. 'An 'Dtopian Dream and 
how it may be voalised,' 1888. 8. ' Poets, the 
Interpreters of their Age,’ 1892. 4. 'Evo- 
lution and the Religion of the Future, ’ 
1894. 

[Miss M. L. Bruce's Anna Swauwiek, a me- 
moir, 1993; Tiiups, 4 Bov, 1699.] E. L 

SYMONS, GEORGE JAMES (1838- 
1900), meteorologistj was the only oliild of 
Joeeph Symonahy his wife, Georgina Moon, 
and was horn at Queen’s Row, Pimlico, on 
6 Aug. 1838. His education, begun at St. 
Peterh collegiate school^ Eaton _ Square, 
wos completed under private tuition at 
Thornton rectory, Leicestershire. He sub- 
sequently passou whh distiuctioii through 
the course At the school of mines, Jermyc 
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•Street. From boyhood be made observations 
oa the weather with in-struments of his own 
jonstriiotion, and at the Me of seventeen 
lecaine a member oi the Iloyal Meteoro- 
loBcal Society. From 1863 he sat on the 
council, acted as secretary 1873-9 and 
1882-89, and was elected president in 
1880 and again in 1900. In 1867 he nnder- 
I took, and continued to discharge until Us 
death, the duties of meteorological reporter 
* to the registrar-general, and was appointed 
by Admiral Fitzroy in 1860 to a post in the 
Meteorological department of the board of 
j jtade, which he held for three years. He 
resigned it owing to the growing exigencies 
at hie rainfall observations. The first of a 
‘ series of thirty-nine annual volumes con- 
i taining statistics on the subject was pub- 
lishedliy him in 1860 ; it included records 
from 168 stations in England and Wales. 
[ In 1898 the number of stations had grown 
I to 8,401, of which 436 were in Scotland and 
! 186 in Ireland, and they were manned by an 
I army of over three thousand volunteer ob- 
aeivei'S. This unique organisation was kept 
ly Symons under close personal super vision, 
and the upshot was the accumulation of a 
moss of data of standard value, unmatched 
hi any other country. The sanitary import- 
ance of water-supply was a determining 
motive for its ooUeotion. 

Symons began, in 1863, the issue of a 
monthly rain-circular, which developed in 
1866 into the ‘Monthly Meteorological 
Magazine,’ etiU in course of publication. He 
■was a prominent member of various oom- 
mitteesappoiuted by the British Association, 
and as secretary to the conference on light- 
ning rods in 1878 shared largely in the 
four years’ task of compiling its report. 
Elected in 1878 a Mlow of the Eoyal 
Society, he acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee on the eruption of Krakatoa in 1883, 
and edited the voluminous report published 
in 1888. He sat on the council of the Social 
Bcience Association in 1878, and on the 
jury of the Health Exhibition in 1884; was 
registrar to the Sanitary Institute from 1880 
to 1896, and drew up a report on the Essex 
earthquake of 22 April 1884 for the Mansion 
House committee. In 1876 he received the 
Telford premium of the Institution of Oivil 
Engineers for a paper on ‘Floods and Water 
Economy,’ and in 1897 the Albert medal of 
the Society of Arts for the ‘services ren- 
dered to the United Kingdom’ by his rain- 
fall observations. 

He was a member of the Scottish and 
Australasian Meteorological Societies, of the 
Iloyal Botanical Society, and of many loreim 
learned associations. Twice elected to the 


council of the Socidtg M6t6oxologique de 
France, he frequently attended its meetiiws 
at Paris, and was made, in 1691, a chevalier 
of the legion of honour. 

Struck with paralysis on 14 Feb., he died 
on 10 March 1900, and was bimied in Kensal 
Green cemetery. He married in 1866 Eliza- 
beth Luke, who shared his labours until 
her death in 1884. Their only child died in 
infancy. 

Ilis work on rainfall is being continued 
by H. Sowerby Wallis, his coadjutor 
during thirtv years. A paper on ‘The 
Wiltshire "VVbirlwind of October 1, 1889,’ 
prepared by him a few days before his last 
illness, was read to the Iloyal Meteorological 
Society on 16 Mow 1900. A gold medal in 
his memory was mundod by the same body, 
to be awarded for services to meteorological 
science. The record of weather kept by 
Symons at bis house in Camden Square waa 
maintained unbroken for forty-two years. 
Throughout his life he made many friends and 
incurred no enmity. His library contained 
ten thousand volumes audpamphlets. Besides 
essays and reports, he wrote: 1. ‘Hain: 
how, when, where, why it is measured,’ 
London, 1867. 2. ‘ Pocket Altitude Tables,’ 
London, 1876, Ssc., three editions. S. ‘ The 
Floating Island in Derwentwater,’ London, 
1889. 4. ‘Merle’s MS. Consideracionea 
Temperiei pro 7 Annis 1337-1044,’ imro- 
duced under bis supervision, London, 1891 
[see Meblh, Wiluam]. 6. ‘ Theophrastus 
on "Winds and Weather Signs,’ edited from 
John George Wood’s translation, London, 
1894. Mr. Benjamin Daydon Jackson’s ‘Ve- 
getable Teebnotogy ,’ London, 1882, was based 
upon a catalogue of works on applied botany 

n ' lisbed by Symons in the ‘ Colonies and 
ia’ for 13 Sept. 1879. A report drawn np 
by him in 1861 on the nnemometiy of Ber- 
muda appeared in the eighth number of the 
meteorological papers issued by the board 
of trade. 

[Symons’s British Rainfall for 1899, com- 
pi6d by H. Soverby Wallis, p. 14 (with por 
tr.iit): Times, 13 Match 1900;NatnTe, leilarch 
1900; Observatory, iiiii. 173 (W. C. Nash),] 

A- H. 0. 

SYMONS, SiE WILLIAM PENN (1848- 
1899), major-general, bom on 17 Jnly 1843, 
was eldest son of William Symons of Hatt, 
Cornwall, by Caroline Anne Southwell, 
daughter of William Courtis of Plymouth, 
His father was recorder of Saltash, and was 
a descendant of Simon, lord of Snint-Ssver, 
who came to England with William I, He 
was educated privately, and was commis- 
sioned as ensign in the &4th foot on 6 March 
1868. He became lieutenant on 80 Oot. 
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1866, and captain on 16 Feb. 1878. Ila 
served witb the second battalion of his regi- 
ment in the operations against Sandile in 
Kaffraria in 1878, and in the Zulu war of 
1879, receiving the medal with clasp. Owing 
to the destruction of the first battalion at 
Isandhlwana, he obtained his majority on 
1 July 1881. He went to India with his 
battalion in 1880, and on 30 Sept. 1882 was 
appointed assistantadjutant-generalfor mus- 
ketry in Madras. lie served on the statf in 
the expedition to Burma in 1885, and after- 
wards organised a force of mounted infantry 
winch won special praise from Lord Roberts 
(Forty-one Years in India, p. 618). In 1889 
he commanded the Burma column in the 
Ghin-Luahai expedition, and received the 
thanks of the Indian government. He was I 
repeatedly mentioned in despatches (liondon 
Gazette , June 1886, 2 Sept. 1887, 16 Nov. j 
1889, 12 Sept. 1890), and was given the 
brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel (17 
1886) and of colonel (1 July 1887), the C.B. 
(14 Nov. 1890), and the Indian medal of 
1804 with two clasps. 

On 31 Jan. 1891 ha was promoted regi- 
mental lieutenant-colonel, and commanded 
the second battalion of the South Walca 
borderers (late 24th) till 8 April 1893, when 
he became, by Lord Roberts's selection, as- 
sistant adjutant-general for musketry in 
Bengal. An excellent shot and a skilful 
swordsman himself, ho did his best to raise 
the standard of shooting in the army. On 
25 March 1896 he was appointed to com- 
mand a second-class district in the Punjftb 
as brigadier-general. He commandecl a 
brigade in the Wawristan expedition of 
1894-6 («4. 2 July 1896), and received the 
clasm In 1898 ho commanded a brigade in 
the Tochi field force, and afterwords the first 
division in the Tirah expedition (lA. 11 Fob. 
and 6 April 1808). lie was made K.O.B. 
on 20 May 1898, and received the Indian 
medal of 1895 with two clasps. 

On 16 May 1899 he was appointed to the 
command of the troops in Natal, tlien num- 
bering about five thousand men. War with 
the Iransvaal Republic was already in pro- 
spect, and in July Symons informed the 
governor that on increase of sixteen hundred 
men was required to defend the colony 
against raids, and of 6,6C0 men to defend it 


In the autumn rein- 


against an invasion. 

forcementa larger than he“ haruZfl 
came from Indio and the Mediterranean al l 

on 20 Sept. Symons was given CSiS 

rank ot_ major-general. To meet the 
of the civil government of Natal, he divid^ 
his troops between Ladysmith and Dundee 
On 3 Oct. Sir George White arrived and 
assumed the chief command in Natal. War 
was declared by the Transvaal and tha 
Orange Free State Republics on 10 Oct The 
troops were oreanised as the fourth division 
of the South Africafield force, under Symom 
who was made temporary lieutenant-general 
on 9 Oct. He was sent to Dundee; where 
four battalions, three batteries, and one 
cavalry regiment were encamped. Thera 
he was attacked on 20 Oct, by about four 
thousand Boers with six guns under Lucas 
Meyer. These had come from the east 
while two other bodies were approaching 
from the north and west, blocking the rail- 
way from Ladysmith. The guns of Meyer’s 
force opened fire on the camp at daybreak 
from Tkilana hill, three mdes to the east of 
it. Symons led out hie troops and aeaailed 
this hill with three battalions. Byl.30p,H. 
it was most gallantly stormed, but Symons 
was mortally wounded by a bullet in the 
stomach in tho course of the advance. Two 
days afterwards the British force retired on 
Ladysmith, but Symons, with otherwounded 
men, had to be left at Dundee, and he died 
there on the 23rd. Tie was buried on the 
24th in the church of England burial-ground, 
with marks of respect from the Boere. Ke 
' London Gazette’ of that day notified hh 
promotion to major-gcnoral for distinguished 
service in the field. Sir George White de- 
scribed him as ' an oflicer of high ability and 
a leader of exceptional valour.’ A memorial 
window in Botusileming Church, near Salt- 
ash, Cornwall, was unveiled in October 
1900. 


On 13 Feb. 1877 he married Caroline, 
only daughter of Thomas Pinfold Hawkins 
of Edgbaston; she survived him. 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry; Historical Becoids 
of the 21th Regiment (of which Symons waa one 
of the editors); Hutchinson’s Campaign in Tirah; 
Parliamentary Papers, Cd. 44, correspondence 
relative to the defence of Natal; StnndanI, 
27 Oct. 1809.] E, M. L. 
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tait. EOBEKT LAWSON (1846-1899), 
sutgeon, born at 4.i Erederiok ritreet, Edin- 
burgl. on 1 May 1845, ■was son of Aicbibald 
Caiapbell Tait of Lryden, then a guild brother 
Heriot’s Hospital, and Isahella Stewart 
Lawson of Levon. Erom the age of seven 
Lawson Tait ■u’-as edneatedat Henot’s Hospi- 
tal school. 11 b became a student of medicine 
at the university of Edinburgh and in the 
e\tramnral school, -where he worked under 
the immediate superintendence of Alexander 
JIcKenzie Edwards, the favourite pupil of 
Sit "William Eergusson [q. v.l In IfiGQhe 
^ as admitted a licentiate of the Koy al College 
of Physicians and of the Eoyal OolleM of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh, and he acted for a 
time as assistant to Fiir Ilenry Littlejohn and 
Sir James Young Simpson [q. v.] lie was 
also profoundly influenced by the example of 
Jamas Syme [q. v.], whose habits of cleanli- 
ness in his surgical work were in contrast 
with the methods and results of most of his 
contemporaries. During this time he gave 
porticmar attention to biology and histology. 

Tail was appointed house-surgeon to the 
Wslcefleld Hospital in 1867, a post he held 
for three years, and it was here that he por- 
fotmedhis first ovariotomy on 29 July 1868, 
in the earlier months of his twenty-fourth 
ear. He performed a similar operation on 
ve occasions beforohe removed to Binniiig- 
kam in 1870 j but this experience does not 
seem to have directed his attention to the 
■work of his lifo, for in September 1870 he 
took the practice of Mr. Thomas Partridge 
and settled iii Diminghaiu at the corner of 
Burbury Street, Loaell’s Hoad. He was ad- 
mitted a member of the Eoyal College of 
Surgenne of England on 25 Jan. 1870, and 
later in the same year he wae elected a 
fellow of tho Eoyal College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh. In Birmingham he soon made a 
name for himself as a bold surgeon, an wgres- 
sive enemy, and an original tWkor. ^ was 
a lecturer on physiology at the Midland In- 
stitute from Iwl to 1879, where his teaching 
of the Darwinian theory of evolution exoitod 
from time to time much public opposition. 
He was elected, after examination, a fellow 
of the Eoyg.1 OoEege of Surgeons of England 
on 8 June 1871, and in the following month 
ha was appointed surgeon to the newly 
founded Hospital for Diseases of Women, a 
post ho held until 1893, whan he was elected 
a member of the consulting staff. In 1873 
he -was awarded the Hastings gold medal of 

YOI,. XXII.— bUP, 
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the British "Medical Association for his essay 
on ‘ Diseases of the Ovaries,’ and in 1800 he 
received the Cullen and Liston triennial 
prke at Edinburgh for his services to medi- 
cine, especially in connection with his work 
on the gall-bladder. This prize, which was 
afterwards exhibited in the art gallery at 
Birmingham, consisted of a silver howl of 
seventeenth-century London workmanship. 
In 1872 he performed two operations of his- 
toric importance, for on 2 Fab. heremoved an 
ovary for suppurative disease, end on 1 Aug. 
he extirpated the uterine appendages to 
arrest the growth of a bleeding myoma. In 
1873 he performed his ■first hystereotomyfor 
myoma of the uterus, Mowing with but 
slight modification the teobnique of Koeberle, 
andin June 1876 heremoved ahtematosalpinx, 
and thus made the profsasion familiar with 
the pathology of this condition. In 1878 
Tait bMon to express doubts as to the value 
of the Listerian precautions then adopted by 
most operating surgeons, ond thus became a 
leader m the school of ‘ aseptic’ as opposed 
to ‘ anliseptio’ surgery. In 1879 he did his 
first choleoystqtomy, an operation which 
marked the beginning of tho rational surgery 
of the gall tract. On 17 Jon. 1883 he first 
performed the operation for raptured tubal 
pregnancy and saved the patient. A series 
of thirty-five cases with but two deaths 
speedily followed, and the operation took its 
lace as a recognised method of treating a 
esperate condition. 

In 1874 Lawson Tait -wes instrumental in 
organising theBirminghomMedical Institute, 
of which he was an original member, and in 
1887 he was one of the founders of the 
British _ Gyneecologicol Society, serving as 
its president in 1886. In 1887 he became 
professor of gynaecology at Queen’s College, 
and in 1800 he was bsiiifif of the Mason 
College. He was instrumentM in 1892 in 
causing the medical school of Queen’s Col- 
lege to be tiansfeiTed to Mason College, and 
thus smoothed the way for the foundation of 
the university of Birmingham. 

Tait performed many of the duties of s 
citizen m Birmingham. Elected a member 
of the city council in 1866 as s representa- 
tive of the Bordesley division, he became 
chairman of the health committee and a 
member of the asylums oommittee. He 
contested the Bordesley division of the city 
in the Gladstonian interest In 1886, but was 
easily defeated by Mr. Jesse CoUings, 

4l 
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In the British Medical Association Tail 
was a member of the council, mesident of the 
Birmingham branch and also of theW oroest er- 
shiie and llerefordehire branch, and in 1800 
he delivered the address on surgery when 
the association held its annual meeting in 
Birmingham. He was president of the 
Medical Defence Union and raised the 
society to a position of considerable import- 
ance. In 1876 he was president of the Bir- 
mingham Natural History Society ,andin 1884 
he was president of the Birmingham Philo- 
sophical Society. He was also professor of 
anatomy at the Boyal Society of Artists and 
Birmingham School of Design. He was too 
a founder of the Midland Union of Natural 
History Societies, and was largely concerned 
in the establishment of codee-houses in 
Birmingham. 

The university of the State of New York 
conferred on him, honoiis causa, the degree 
of M.D. in 1886, and in 1880 he received a 
similar tribute from the St. Louis College of 
Physioians and Surgeons, while in 1888 the 
U nion University of N ewY ork conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D, At the time of his 
death he was an honorary follow of the 
American Gyncscological Society and of the 
American Association of Obstetricians and 
Gynsscologista. 

The lastflveyearsof Tait’slifewero marked 
by almost oontinuous ill-health, which caused 
him to relinquish much of his operat ive work 
for the repose of Llandudno, where he pur- 
chased a house. Here he died of uriemia on 
13 June 1899. His body was cremated at 
Liverpool, the ashes boiug afterwards interred 
in Gogarth's cave, on ancient burial'^lace in 
the grounds of his Welsh home. He mar- 
ried, in 1871, Sybil Anne, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Stewart, solicitor of Wakefield, York- 
shire, but ho had no children. 

Lawson Tait was a frequent contributor 
to tlie press, lay as well as medical. He had 
11 sound antiquarian knowledge ; he was an 
excellent companion, a good raconteur, and an 
admirable public speaker. lie enjoyed being 
in a minority, and this led him to champion 
many lost causes. As a surgeon he simplified 
and perfected the technique and greatly en- 
Itu'ged the scope of abdominal surgery. The 
pioneers in this department of surgery had 
almost limited themselves to the diseases of 
the ovaries and uterus j but Tait’s oonsum- 
mote opoi'ative skill, oouplod with his power 
of generalisation, enabled him to extend the 
range of uterine surgery and to apply its 
princixiles, until now nearly every abdominal 
organ can be successfully explored and 
treated by the surgeon. 

IIo published: 1. ‘The Pathology and 


Treatment of Diseases^ the 

1877, 8vo; Snd riit. 1886. 
edition was published in New York in iR 7 i 
and at Philadelphia in 1889, and the w 't 
was translated into French by Dr. Olivio- 
1886 and by Dr. B 6 trix in 1891. 4 . < 
Uselessness of Vivisection upon Anim»i, „ 
a Method of Scientific Eeseareh.’ Birminn^ 


and translated into German, Dresden 1888* 
8 vo. 6 . ‘ Lectures on Ectopic Premanev 
and Pelvic Hmmatocele,’ Birmingham, 1888, 

[Lancet and British Medical Journal, vol. i 
1899; The Journal of the Amorican Meilicii 
Association, vol. xviii. 1892 end xixii. 876 
1800; Contemporary Medical Men, edited bv 
John Leyland, vol. ii. 1888 ; private informa, 
tion.] D'i. p_ 

TATE, Sib HENRY (1819-1899), first 
baronet, public benefactor, eldest son of 
William Tate of Chorley, Lancashire, by 
Agnes, daughter of Nathaniel Booth it 
Gildorsome, Yorkshire, was bom at Chorley 
on 11 March 1810. Having started life as 
a grocer’s assistant, he entered the firm of 
a large sugar-refiner in Livcmool, and soon 
rose to a position of responsibility. In 1872 
an invention wa.s brought to him which 
removed one of the great difficulties of the 
retail sugar trade. By an exceedingly simple 
process the invention cut up sugar-loaves 
into small pieces for domestic use. Tate at 
once recognised the usefulness of the inven- 
tion, patented it, and laid the foundations 
of his fortune. In 1880 he migrated to 
London, very soon took a leading position 
in the Mincing Lane market, and developed 
his business until it assumed gigantic pro- 
portions and until ' Tale’s cube sugar ’ be- 
came known all over the world. Tate’s local 
boncfactions kept pace with his fortune, 
lie gave no less than 42,0001. to the newly 
founded University College of Liverpool 
(1861-2), and even larger sums to the various 
Liveipool hospitals, in addition to a large 
number of anonymous donations both to in- 
dividuals and to charities. On becoming a 
resident at Streatham Common his bounty 
was extended to South London, where, among 
otlier donations, ho gave (at a cost^bf 16,7001.) 
a handsome free library to Brixton, opmed 
bylfing Edward VII, then prince of Wales, 
on S March 1808. 

But 'Tate is remembered primarily for his 
munificent patronage of British art. He 
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built a Bpaoious gallery_ at _ Park Hill, 
Streatham, and adorned it witli the best 
trorks by contemporary masters, conspicu- 
ously with the finest -works of Millais, such 
‘Ophelia,’ ‘ The North-West Passage,’ 
jnd ‘The Vale of Hest.’ Every year, just 
before the opening of the academy exhi- 
bition, he gave a dinner of the proportions 
of a banquet to the leading artists at his 
house. About 1890 he formed the design 
gf presenting his collection of modern pic- 
tures to the National Gallery. Scruples 
having been raised as to the acceptance of 
ouch a collection en 6loa, Tate approached 
thechancellor of the exchequer (Mr. Goschen) 
vith an offer to erect a gallery of British 
art, and to present the nation with the 
bulk of his pictures as a nudeus for a per- 
uianent exhibition of modern British paint- 
ings, provided only that the government 
vould find the site for such a budding. 
Mr. Goschen accepted the ofiier, and made 
overtures, which were rejected by the City 
corporation, for acquiring a site upon the 
Blackfriors Embankment, after which but 
little energy was displayed in the discovery 
of a site until in 1893 Sir William Har- 
court offered the ground upon which stood 
Ifillbanlt Prison, then about to be demo- 
lished. Ho also promised to maintain the 

E " and to place the foundation iu the 
of the trustees of the National Gal- 
lery. The ofl’er was gladly accepted by 
Tate. The gallery, reared at his expense, 
and designeo by Mr, Sidney H. J. Smith in 
'a ftes classic style’ with a handsome 
Corinthian portico, was opened by King Ed- 
ward YII and t^uoeii Alexandra (then 
rinoe and princess of Wales) on 21 July 
897, Sir W . Harcourt and Mr. Arthur Bol- 
four bsing present and making speeches, to 
which Tate replied. In the seven goUeiiee 
that formed the original building-were housed 
aixty-five pictures from Tate’s collection, 
aixty-four pictures purchased under the be- 
miest of Sir Francis Legatt Ohantrey [q.v,], 
Mghteen pictures presented by George 
Frederick Watts, E.A., and ninety-eight pic- 
tures from the modern portion of theNutioual 
QaUsry, The building was styled the Na- 
tional Galley of British Art, bat familiarly 
known as ‘ The Tate Gallery.’ Predictions 
made as to the dampness of the site have 
happily proved unfounded j the building is 
light, the internal arrangements admirable 
in every wily, though the situation might 
be made more accessible. Tate was made a 
trustee of the National Gallery at the end of 
1897, and was created a baronet on 27 June 
1898. In that year Sir Henry commenced 
the extension of the building, which he had 


promised to undertake in his speech at the 
opening of the gallery, The additions were 
completed on 27 Nov. 1899, whentheacoom- 
modation was nearly doubled, and the value 
of Tate's gift to the nation raised to not far 
short of half a million. The first keeper, 
Sit Charles Ilolroyd, was, on his appoint- 
ment to the National Gallery, succeeded by 
Mr. I). S. Muccoll in 1008. The gallery 
contains nearly 400 paintings and drawings, 
in addition to pieces of sculpture, for which 
a gallery was provided in the newhuildinga. 
Several fine pictures were added to the col- 
lection by 'I'ate as a supplement to the 
original ‘ Tate gift,’ and ‘ The Childhood 
of Haleigh,’ by Millais, was presented by 
Lady Tate shortly after his death, which 
took place at Streatham Hill alter a long 
illness on 6 Dec. 1890. He married, first, 
ou 1 March 1841, Jane, daughter of John 
Wignall, by whom he had, with other 
issue, Sir William Henry Tate (i, 23 Jan. 
1842), the second baronet; secondly, on 

8 Oct. 1885, Amy Fanny, only daughter of 
Charles Hislop of Brixton Hill, who sur- 
vived him. 

A speaking likeness of Sir Henry Tate is 
in the gallery which the nation owes to his 
munificence. It is a bronze bust by Mr. 
Thomas Brock, presented to the gallery by 
Sir William AgneWj Sir Edward Poynter, 
and other admirers m recognition of Tate’s 
great service to British art. A photographic 
Ukeuess forms the frontispiece to 'The Year's 
Art,’ 1898. An oil portrait by Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, iu the poasession of Lady Tate, 
has been engraved in mezzotint ; the original 
is destined eventually to be placed in the 
Tate Gallery, A bust is in the library of 
the University College, Liverpool, which 
-was built at his expense. 

[Times, 21 July 1897, 28 Nov. 1899, 6 Dee. 
1899; Atheneum, 9 Dec. 1899; Ann. Beg, 
1899 [183] ; Magazine of Art, November 1893. 
December 1897, January 1900 ; Tats Gallery 
Illnstiiited Catalogue, 1897; Saturday Beview, 

9 Dec. 1899 ; Illustrated Loudon News, 0 Dec. 

1809 (portrait).] T. 3. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM LUSON (1830- 
1900), founder of the ‘ Graphic ’ and ‘ Daily 
Graphic,’ the son of a London shipbrolcer, 
'William Thomas, by his wife, Alicia Hayes, 
was horn on 4 Bee. 1830, and was educated 
at Fulham. On leaving school ho joined his 
elder brother, George Honsmau Thomas 
G824-1868) [q.v.], who was practising at 
Fsxis as on engraver on wood. In 1846 the 
two brothers, accompanied by Mr. H. Harri- 
son, the brother-in-law and partner of tiia 
elder, went to America to take part in the 
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promotion of two illustrated iournala, ‘The 
llepublic’ and. ‘The Picture Gallery.’ Both 
enterprises failed, the health of George 
Thomas hrohe down, and llie brothers re- 
turned to Europe. They spent two years at 
Home, and William Thomas then joined the 
wood-engravor William .Tamos Linton [q. v. 
Supxd.] os an assistant. Ho soon started an 
engraving establishment of his own with a 
lame stair, employed in illustrating boohs 
(‘The Pilgrim’s 'Progress,’ 1867: Hans 
Andersen’s ‘ Tales for Children,’ 1801 ; 
‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ lS6i|, &c.) On l5l July 
1856 Thomas inarriud Annie, daughter of the 
marine painter John Wilson Carmichael 
(1800-1868) [q. v.] Ha was himself a 
painter in waler-colonrs, and an exhibitor 
irom I860 at the GuHblk Street Gallery; 
and though he could only devote his leisure 
tiO this branch of art, he distinguisliud him- 
self suflicicntly to be elected on 7 Nov, 1864 
on associate, and on 8 May 1876 a full mem- 
ber, of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
colours. lie took a keen interest in that 
society, and was largely instrumental in 
raising the capital which enabled it to move 
from Pall Mall to its now quarters in PicoOf 
dilly, and in procuring in 1884 the addition 
of the prcll.x ‘ royal ’ to its title. His scheme 
for amalgamating the institute with the 
Royal Water-colour Society Avae unsuccess- 
ful. A collection of Thomas’s own work was 
exhibited in 1882 under the title ‘Ton Years' 
Holiday in Switzerland.’ 

As an engraver Thomas had done much 
work for ‘Tho Illustrated London News,' 
The experience thus gained enabled him to 
form and carry on.t a schome for the founda- 
tion of tho rival journal with Avhich his 
namo is must closely identiflod. Ho raised 
tho nocussary capital with the aid of an elder 
brother, a Brazilian merchant, and other 
frionds, and tho first number of the * Gra- 
phic ’ appeared on 4 Dec, 1869. ‘ It was a 
bold idea,’ he wrote himself ( Umoersal Jie- 
view, 16 Sept. 1888), ‘to attempt a new 
journal at the price of sixpence a copy in 
the face of tho most successful and firmly 
established illustrated paper in tho worl^ 
costing then only fivepunce,’ but his energy, 
zeal, and thorough knowledge both of art 
and business soon ensured tlio success of 
the venture. The Pranco-German war of 
1870-1 gave the ‘ Graphic ’ a great oppor- 
tunity, and in times of peace there was a 
steady demand for a x)aper which contained 
good literary matter and drawings by such 
artists as Walker, PiinveU, Herkoraer, 
Eddo^ Macbeth, Gregory, Houghton, Small, 
and Groon, Thomas had a knack of dis- 
covering rising talent, and his journal was 


open to all artists, whatever their 
instead of being confined to pm® 
draughtsmen on wood. He had Wh to^ 
with the introduction of photogi'aphVw a 
moans of preserving the original dmwinu 
from being destroyed in the cutting of the 
wood-bloclc. He set a high standard of 
draughtsmanship, and his constant effort 
was to m ointam it and to spare no cost in nm. 
curing the host work. He paid large eum® to 
AlUlaia and otnar eminent painters lor Christ 
mas pictures, and the popular ‘Graphic 
Gallery of Shakespeare’s Heroines’ was due 
to Ms initiative. 


Eor twenty years Thomas devoted almost 
all his timo and thought to the ‘Graphic’ 
but tt scheme for another enteiprisegraduaUv 
shaped itself in his mind and bore fruit li 
the foundation in 1890 of the ‘Daily Gra- 
phic,’ the first daily illustrated papw pub- 
lished in England, The difficulties, both 
mechanical and financial, of such a scheme 
wore enormous, hut he overcome them as 
soon as improvements in process work and 
in machinery enabled him to get illustra- 
lions produced and printed mth the re- 
quisite speed. Tho ‘Daily Graphic’ had its 
seasons of difficulty, but its founder faced 
them with im]jerlurtole confidence and left 
Me second pa]>er no less firmly establish^ 
than the first. Apart fr’om Ms work as 
managing director or theas journals he took 
an active interest in the Artists’ Benevolent 
Institution, the Prince of Wales’s Hospital 
Fund, and other philanthropic agencies, and 
was a strenuous advocate of the Sunday 
opening of picturo galleries and museums, 
lie died at his house at Chertsey on 16 Oct. 
1900 and was buried at Woking, Hia wife 
and family of nine sons and one daughter 
survive him. His oldest son, Mir. Oarmichael 
Thomas, succeeded him as managing director 
of the ‘ Grophio.’ A portrait by Mr. "W. 
Ridley, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1874, passed into the possession of Mrs, W. 
L. Thomas. 


[Obiluiuy notices, with portraits, in the 
Graxiluc, 20 Ocl, 1 000, and the Daily Graphic, 
18 Ool. 1900; private information.] 0. D. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM(1786P-1833), 
politioal economist, and by many regarded 
ae the founder of scionlifio socialism, horn 
about 1786, was a native of county Cork, 
A weolthy Irish landlord, he was early led 
to the study of economic prohlefris by con- 
trasting his own affiuent position with that 
of the wretched Irish peasantry. In 1837 
he discovered that for twelve years he had 
been living ‘ on what is called rent, the pro- 
duce of the labour of others.’ 


Thompson 


’ At an earlier period he had been brought 
jnder the influence of the wiitinga of Bent 
hMn, and rcjolved to •worlt out that philo- 
sopher’s utilitarian princijilea. Correspon- 
dence led to personal acquaintance. A strong 
attachment grew up between the two men, 
and at Bentham’s ruquost Thompson visited 
him in London, and lived with him for some 
years. Thompson was also an enthusiastic 
juppoiter of Ilobert Owen, whose co-opera- 
tive system, he believed to be the means 
of realising the conooption of ‘ the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.’ At the 
some time Thormison closely studied God- 
win’s ' Political Justice.’ 

In 1834 Thompson held a public discus- 
’ sion at Cork with one who had acquired a 
I considerable local reputation for ' his skill in 
j the controversies of political economy.' In 
. the result Thompson published in the samo 
I year his chief work, 'An Inquiry into the 
I'l'inciples of the Distribution of Wealth 
most conducive to Ilnman Happiness.’ A 
aecond edition appeared in 1860, and a third 
in 1809, edited oy William Para [q. v.] 
Ihompsoa starts with the assumption that 
‘ aU wealth is the product of labour, which is 
the sole measure as well as the characteristic 
distinction of wealth. The three principles 
he proceeds to lay down are ; first, all labour 
ought to be free and voluntary as to its 
direction and oontinaonco ; secondly, all the 
products of labour ought to bo secured to 
the producers of them; thirdly, all exchanges 
of these products ought to be Biee and volun- 
tay. 

In working out his theory of the right to 
the whole produce of labour Thompson does 
not lose sight of the doctrine of the right to 
snhaistcnce on the part of the young or of 
I the inciipacitatod. lie did not clearly see the 
logical difference between the rijjht to the 
whole produce of labour and the right to sub- 
sistence. His object was to prove tho in- 
' justice of unearned income and private pro- 
perty by the assertion of tho former dootrino, 
■but the communistic tendencies which ho 
borrowed from Owen prevented him horn 
I drawing its positive couseqnencos ’ ^Mungsb, 
p. 60). Thompson omitted from his treatise 
a chapter of a hundred pages on the institu- 
tiouB of society, on the mound that in the 
then existing state of pumic opinion his criti- 
cism would have caused unnecessary irrito/- 
tion. Willjam Pare, his literary executor, 
also excluded this chaptor from tho 1860 
and tho 18G0 editions. It was then probably 
lost or destroyed. 

Thu fame of Thompson’s works rests ' not 
I upon his advocacy of Owenite co-operation, 
j devoted and pubuc-spirited as that was, but 
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upon the fact that he wao the first writer to 
elevate the question of the just distribution 
of wealth to the supreme position it has 
since held^ m Hnghsh political economy. 
Up to hia time political economy had been 
rather commercial than industrial’ (Pox- 
well). 

According to Professor Menger, ‘from 
ThonipMn’s book the later socialists, the 

end above 

all Mari, and Ilodbertus, Lave directly or 
indirectly drawn their opinions ’ (T/Se 
to the whnle Pi educe of Lalew, Engl, tians. 
I ?' quotes Thompson, 

although he fails to give him credit for the 
discovery of the theory of surplus value. 

In his ‘Distribution of Wealth’ Thomp- 
son hicidenially advocated the equal eco- 
nomic and political rights of men and wo- 
men. He deplored what he regarded as 
the fatal consequences of depriving women 
of the educational advantages enjoyed by 
men. ‘ Give men and women,’ ho says, 
‘equal civil and political rights.’ Thompson 
expounded bis ideas on sexual equality into 
n volume with the title of ‘Appeal of One 
Half the Human Pace, Womon, against 
the Pretentions of the other Half, Men, to 
retain them in Political, and thence in 
Civil and Domestic, Slavery ’ (1825). This 
work was largely aimed at a passage in 
James Mill’s ‘Essay on Government,’ and 
it had great influence in moulding John 
Stoit Mill’s views on the same subject. J. 8. 
Mill met Thompson when he came to Lon- 
don obout 1827. Mill notes in his ‘ Auto- 
biogropby ’ (p. 126) that at the free debates 
held weekly at the Co-operation (Owenite) 
Society’s rooms in Chancery Lane, ‘the 
principal champion on their (the Oweuit^ 
side was a very estimable man witt 
whom I was well acquainted, Mr. William 
Thompson of Cork, author of a book on the 
distribution of wealth, and of an “Appeal ’’ 
on behalf of women against the passage re- 
lating to them in my father’s “ Essay on 
Government.” ' 

Thompson was also the author of the 
following works : ‘Labour Rewai'Jed; The 
Claims of Labour and Capital Conciliated^ 
or how to secure to Labour the whole Pro- 
ducts of its Exertions. By one of the Idle 
OhiBses,’ London, 8vo, 1827 (see GaAHAJU 
Walwb, Life qf Francis Place, m. 268-0) ; 
and ‘ Practical Directiona for the^eedy and 
Economical Establishment of Communities 
on the Pr’iiciplus of Mutual Co-operation, 
United Possessions, and Equali^ of l&er- 
tions, and of the Means of Enjoymsnt,’ 
London, 8vo, 18S0. 

For the last twenty years of his life 
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Thompson was a strict vegetarian and 
teetotaler. He died of inflammation of the 
chest at Clounksen, Hoacsxbeiy, oo. Corlt, 
on S8 March 1883. 

Thompson made every endeavour to give 
practical efleot to his views. During his 
lifetime he gave money to assist the co- 
operative movement, and made provision 
for carrying on its propaganda after his 
death. By a will dated 1830 he bequeathed 
the bulk of his property, consisriug of free- 
hold estates in co. Cork, to irustees for pro- 
mulgating the principles of Jlobert Owen, 
and aiding (says William Pare, one ox 
his executors) the humbler classes in any 
practical operations founded on those prin- 
ciples. One clause of his will ran : ‘ To 
aid in conquering the foolish but frequently 
most mischievous prejudice respecting the 
benevolent — but to the operators most im- 
ploasaut and sometimes dangerous — process 
of examining dead bodies for the benefit of 
the living, I will that my body be publicly 
(ixamiued by a lecturer on anatomy on con- 
dition of his returning the bones in the 
form of a skeleton, natural or artifloial, to bo 

S cQserved in the Museum of Human and 
omporative Anatomy, as my books are to 
be preserved in the library of the first Co- 
operative Community in Britain or Ireland.’ 
lliompsan’a will was disputed by his heirs- 
at-law on the ground that some of its pro- 
visions were ' immoral.’ The Irish court 
of chancery took a quarter of a century to 
decide the point, and ultimately gave judg^ 
ment in favour of the plointiiTs. 

[Leslie Stephen's English Utilitarians (1000), 
li. 260 seq, ; Anton Menger's Bight to the 
whole Produce of Labour, Euglisb transl. with 
Introduotion by Professor Poxnell, 1809 ; Holy- 
oako’s llist. of Co-oporation ; 1, S. Hill's Auto- 
biography, p, 12a.] 

THORNE, Sib RICHARD TIIORNE- 
(1841-1899), physician, was the second son of 
Thomas Henry Thorne, banker, of Learning- 
ton, where he was born on 18 Oct. 1841. 
lie was sent to school at Niouwied in 
llbenish Prussia, whence he was transferred 
to France at the age of fourteen, to attendjaft er 
u year's schooling there, the eours de trouiime 
at the Lyofio St. -Louis, Paris, whore he gained 
two first prizes. He thon returned to Eng- 
land and became a pupil at the Mill liiQ 
school, from wliich he motrioulaled at the 
London Univorsity, He hegan his medical 
career as an apprentice to a medical prac- 
titioner in Leauilugton, afterwards entering 
as a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. In 1863 he was admitted a mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 


land, and served the offlea nf -..jj .7” 

assistant at St. Bartholomews 
In 1866 be became a licentiate of tha 
College of Physicians ofLSJ 
following year he graduated II.B a?th^ 
London CJmversity, with first-class hoSoS 
m medicine and obatetrie 
^om 1864 to 1806 he acted m juuioi 
resident medical officer at the Sussex Houm 
A sylum, Hammersmith, and in 1867 he wm 
elected assistant physician to the eenrrS 
dispensary in Bartholomew Close, EC a 
post he resigned in the following year, when 
he was appointed phvsician to the Hosuitnl 

Sr “ ‘>‘0 Oity Road. 

:^om 1869 to 1871 he was assistant phyl 
sieian to the London Fever Hospital. He 
was chosen demonstrator of microaeopic 
anatomy m the medical school of St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in 1800, and frornAmll 
IpO he filled for a year the office of cS 
pbyaioian to the hospital. •' 

Thorne was first employed as a super- 
numerary inspector in the medical depart- 
ment of the privy eounoil in 1868, and in 
this capacity he conducted several investi- 
gations in oonneotion with outhrealis of 
typhoid fever with such marked ability that 
in February ] 871 be wus appointed a per- 
manent inspector. He rose gradually ftom 
this position until in 1892 he succeeded to 
the post of principal medical officer to the 
local government hoard on the retirement 
of Sir George Buchanan [q. v. Suppl,] 
Thorne’s knowledge of French and German, 
no less than his polished manners and courth 
address, soon made him especially acceptabl'r 
to his political chiefs, and he was repeatedly 
selected to represent this country in mattert 
of international hygiene. Thus he was the 
British delegate at the international con- 
pessee held at Rome in 1886, at Venice 
(Paris sitting) in 1892, at Dresden in 1893, 
at Paris in 1894, at V cnioe in 1897 j and was 
her majesty's plenipotentiary to sign the con- 
ventions of Dresden in 1893, Pans in 1894, 
and Venice in 1897, the lest convention 
being very largely drawn np under bii, 
guidance. His conspicuous services were 
recognised by the government, who increased 
his salary in consequence of a recommenda- 
tion made 1^ a special committee in 1898. 

At the Royal College of Physicians of 
London Thorne was admitted a member in 
1867, and was elected a fellow in 1876; he 
acted ns an examiner 1885-89, pnd was a 
member of council 1894-06. In 1891 he 


delivered the Milroy lectures, * Diphtheria ; 
its Natural History and Prevention,' He 
began to lecture on hygiene at the medical 
school of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1879, 
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imd was formally appointad there the first 
nermanent lecturer on public health in 1891. 
ge was elected F.R.S. on 6 June 1890, and 
ffss awarded the Stewart prize of the British 
Medical Association in 1893. In 1805 he 
gncceeded Sir John Simon os crown nominee 
at the General Medical Council, and in 1898 
honorary degrees were conferred upon him 
hy the university of Edinburgh, the Royal 
University of Irmand, and the Royal College 
of Physicians of Ireland, while his services 
to public health were recognised by his ae- 
lecfion as an honorary member of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine at Rome, correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Italian Society of 
Hygiene, and foreign associate of the Society 
ofHygiene of France. He was president of the 
Bpidemiological Society from 1887 to 1889, 
in 1898 he delivered the Haiben lectures 
• On the Administrative Control of Tuber- 
cnlosis.' He was made C.B. in 1892, and 
K,0.B. in 1897. He died on 18 Dec. 1899, 
and is buried at St. John’s, Wolring. He 
married in 1896 Martha, daughter of Joseph 
! Hylands of Sutton Grange, Hull, by whom 
he had four children : three sons and a 
' daughter. 

Thorne rnnlis as one of the foremost ex- 
ponents of the science of public health, both 
St home and abroad, and he worthily filled 
the position occupied in succession by Sir 
Edwin Cliadwiolc, Sir John Simon, and Sir 
George Buchanan. His acumen first proved 
that, as had long been suspected, typhoid 
fever wae a water-horn e disease. It was his 
energy that gave an impulse to the esta- 
blishment of hospitole for the isolation of 
infectious diseaso, which are now common 
in every part of the country. Throughout 
Europe his name is inseparably connected 
I with attempts to abolish we expensive and 
tedious methods of quarantine in favour of 
I a higher standard oi cleanliness combined 
j with the early and eifirient notification of 
Individual cases of epidemic disease. 

I Almost the whole of Sir Richard Thome- 
I Thorne’s work is recorded in the form of 
reports in the blue-books of the medical de- 
partment of the privy council and the local 
government hoard. The Mihoy lectures on 
diphtheria were published in ISmo, London, 

[Personal knowledge; British Medical Journal, 
18B0, ii. 1771, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Journal, vii. 63, and St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Heports, v(fl. xxxvi. ; privote information.] 

D'A. P. 

TORRENS, HENRY 'WHITELOOK 
(1806-1862'), Indian civil servant, was the 
eldest son of General Sir Henry Torrens 
[q. V.], and was bora at Canterbury on 20 May 


1800. Ho was educated at a private school 
at Brook Green, and afterword at the Char- 
terhouse and at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
he was admitted student in 1823, and ma- 
triculated on 16 Dec. ; he had the honour to 
be rusticated along with the Duke of 'V^el- 
lington’s sons for painting the doors of the 
college red. After graduating B.A. in 1828 
he began to read for the bar, a profession 
entirely unsuitable to his mercurial and 
ebullient temperament. A clerkship in the 
foreign office was procured fox him, but was 
almost immediately exchanged for an Indian 
writeiship, which he was mduced to accept 
by a promise of patronage from Lord 'Wil- 
ham fientinck, then (1828) on the point of 
proceeding to India as goveruor-^neral. So 
far as Lord 'William was concerned the under- 
taking was redeemed, but khws were to 
arise who knew not Joseph. It was also 
most unfortimate for Torrens to have en- 
tered the service without having imbibed its 

S hit and traditions by a previous coiuse at 
aileybury. He seemed, however, fully to 
justify his appointment hyhis generM ability 
and bia rapid progress in the oriental lan- 
^agee, esj^cimy Arabic, Persian, and Hin- 
duatani. ms first appointment was that of 
as.sistont to the collector at Meerut, July 
1829. By January 1836 he had worked his 
way into the secretariat, and in 1837 he was 
in a position, according to Sir John Kaye, 
to aid Macnoghten and Colvin in bringing 
about the Afghan war by his personal in&u~ 
ence as one of the secretaries m attendance 
upon Lord Auckland, who was then at 
Simla, remote from the stea^ng influence 
of hie counciL at Calcutta, Torrens denied 
the imputation ; it seems clear, however, 
upon hiB own showing, that he did recom- 
mend interference in the affaire of Afghoni- 
Btan, although he had not come to thepoint 
of advocating an actual British invasion. A 
recent publication of documents, neverthe- 
less, has proved that Lord Auridand’s pru- 
dent reluctance was not overcome by the 
advice of his seoretariee, which advice he 
rejected somewhat cavalierly, hut by what 
he conceived to be on imperative instruction 
from home (see Stb Attoexaitd Cotviii''s 
Ziife ^ J. ButseU Colvin), 

In 1888 Torrens published that first volume 
of a translation of the ' Arabian Nights ’ 
which chiefly preserves bis name as a man of 
letters. Ial840 he edited C. Lassen’s ' Points 
in the History of the Greek and Indo- 
Scythian Kings’ (Oalcatta, 1840, 8vo), and 
in the same year he was made secretary to 
the board of customs at Calcutta, and in this 
capacity effected impoitant reforms in the 
excise depu'tment. In April 1847 he was 
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officially slielved as agent to the governor- 
general of Hnrshidabad. This virtual ex- 
tinction of one of tho most brilliant men in 
the service was attributed to the jealousy of 
a clique, but no further explanation seems 
necessary than the fact, admitted by Torrens’s 
biographer, tliat he disliked his vocation and 
made few friends among his colleagues. If 
another reason is required, it maybe fotmd 
in the indiscretion of wliioh his writii^ 
afford sufficient proof. Among thorn, mr 
instance, is a squib in the style of Black- 
wood’s ‘ Chaldee Manuscript’ on on occur- 
renco which had created much stir in Cal- 
cutta, extremely clever and amusing, but 
which must have made an encm^ of one of 
the most influential personages m Bengal, 
supposing that he had not been made one 
already. In his latter days 'Torrens turned 
as much as he could from official life to 
literature, producing ‘ Madame de Malguet ' 
(London, LS48,8vol6.12mo),anovelfoimded 
on youthful experiences in Franco, so greatly 
admired by the veteran Miss EdgewoHh that 
she wrote to the publishers to ascertain the 
author ; and ‘ Bemorks on the Scope and 
Uses of Military Literature and History,’ a 
book highly eulogised by his biographer j it 
began to appear in the ' Eastern Star’ in 
January 18J6, and was subsequently reissued 
in book form. No copy of it is in the British 
Museum Library, but copious extracts are 
iwinted in tbo 'Oollaptsd Writings' (ed. 
Hume). Ho also contributed a number of 
papers to tho Boyal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
lie died at Calcutta from the effects of climato 
on 16 Aug. 1862. 

'Torrens^s dispersed literary remains were 
collected and printed at Calcutta, and pub- 
lished in Loudon by J. lliune in 1861. 'rhey 
jiistify bis character for wit and brilliancy, 
but are too sliglit and occasional I 0 survive, 
and tho unquestionable merits of his novel 
hove not preserved it from oblivion. His 
literary reputation must rest on his transla- 
tion of the ‘Arabian Nights,’ unfortunately 
unfinished^ but pronounced superior to aU 
later versions in virtue of ‘Uiat litorory 
instinct and feeling which is more neces- 
sary even than scholarship to the sucoossful 
translator’ (Nation, New York, 1900, ii. 
107). 

['Torrens’s Works in Brit. Museum Library; 
Memoir by J. Huino, prefixed to hie odiliou of 
Torrens's literary remaiu!, Jfayo, History of the 
War in Afghanistan, vol. i. ; Gent, Mag. 1862, 
ii. 646 ; Now York Nation, 30 Ang. and 0 Sopt. 
1900.1 E. G. 

TOEEY, FATJMOK (1763-1862), bishop 
of 8t, Andrews, Diinkold, and Dunblane, 
born on 27 Deo. 1763, in the parish of King 
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Edward, Aberdeenshire, was son of TwT. 
Torry, a woollen cloth manufactlr^’"“ 
Gorneston, and his wife, Jane Watson 
^ughter of a farmer in the same patuS’ 
Ho was educoted os a member of theesti 
Wished pmsbyteriM church of Scotland, but 
lua uncle James Watson, ajacobite, who had 
bren out itt_1746, impressed episcopalian 

views upon him, and after mastering Latin 
Greek, Hebrew, and matliematfea, Torry at 
the ag^e of eighteen began teacliing, first m 
Selkirk pMish school, under his unde, and 
then at Lonmay, Aberdeenshire. In June 
1782 he went to live with John Rtinn.,. 
(1721-1807) [q. v.l who completed his con- 
version to episcopal iatiism, and in the fol- 
lowing September ho was ordained deacon 
of the Scottish epiacopal church by Bishop 
Robert Kilgoiir of Aberdeen. Though only 
nineteen years old, he was at once put in 
charge of a congregation at Arradoffi, in 
Rathven pariah, Banflaliiro, and in 1788 be 
was ordained priest. In 1787 he married 
Kilgour’s daughter, Ohrietian, who died 
without issue in l789 ; in that yeai- Torrv 
became Kilgour’s assistant in his charge at 
Peterhead, and on Kilgour’s death iu 1701 
Torry succeeded to his charge, which he 
held until 1837. In 1807 he was mads 
treasurer of the Scottish Episcopal Friendly 
Society, and on 0 Oct. 1808 he was elected 
bishop of Dnnkeld, in succession to Jona- 
than Watson; he retained his pastoral 
charge at Peterhead, where he resided, 
George Qloig [q, v.] wos originally chosen 
bishop, but the hostility of Bishop John 
Skinner (1744-1816) [q, v.] kept Gleig out 
of the see. 

Torry retained his bishopric for forty-four 
years ; iu 1837 he resigned his charge of the 
congregation at Peterhead, though ho cou- 
tiiiued to reside there, and in September 
1841, by the death of Bishop James Walker 
[q. v.l he became pro-primus of the episcopal 
churw of Scotland. In a synod held at 
Edinburgh in Sejitemher 1814, it was de- 
cided to revive the episcopal title of St. 
Andrews, and 'Torry was henceforth known 
as bishop of the united dioceses of St. An- 
drews, Dunkold, and Dunblane, The most 
important incident of his episcopate was the 
publication in April 1860 of his ‘ Prayer- 
book,’ which claimed to ho the embodiniBiit 
of the usages of the episcopal chuiph of 
Scotland. Torry had throughout his lifo 
been u staunch champion of thff Scottish 
communion office, wliioh was derived, 
through Laud’s prayer-hook of 1637, from 
the first prayer-hook of Edword VI, and 
was used by the Scottish non-jurors until 
the death of Prince Oharles in 1788, when 
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they took the oath to Gteorge ITT, ond were 
joined by the English episcopalian con- 
iwgations in Scotland. The latter, while 
tooming members of the Scottish episco- 
palian church, retained the use of the Eng- 
lish prayer-book, which did not inculcate 
such avowedly high-church doctrines as 
' that used by the Scottish non-jiurors. In 
1847 tt petition was presented to Torry 
J from some of his clergy that ha -would 
' supervise the compilation of a service-book 
' comprising the ancient usages of the 
1 Scottish episcopalian church ; and this 
i book) which was known as Torry’s ‘ Prayer- 
^ ijook,’ was recommended by him _ and puh- 
[ lisbed in April 1850, as though it claimed 
‘ to be the authorised service-hook of Ike 
[ Scottibk episcopal church. A storm of op- 
i position led by Charles IVordaworth [i^. v.] 

! at once arose ; only two out of seven bishops 
and one out of seven deans were in the 
habit of using the Scottish communion 
otBce recommended by Torry ; and it con- 
tained naagos not sanctioned by any canon. 
The publication was at once censured by 
the Bcottisk episcopal synod, by St. An- 
iltews diocosan synod, on 10 J uue 1850, and 
again, aftor Toriy had published a protest, 
by the epiboopal synod on 6 Sept. The 
* suppression of this prayei'-hook made it a 
rare work, and tkero does not appear to bo 
a copy in the British Museum ; the distinc- 
tive passages in it are printed in the appen- 
dis to J. M. Neale's ‘Life ond Times of 
Bishop Torry’ (of. IVonnswonTH, Episaupate 
of Charles Wordsworth, jip. 846-9). 

Other questions ou whioh Torry came into 
conflict mdi his opiacopal colleagues were the 
I support he gave to Bishop M i chael Luaoombe 
fq. V.], and his favourable reception of the 
; ttjipeal of William Polmer (1811-1879) [q.v.] 
Be welcomed the foundation of Gleualmonu 
College within his diocese, and assisted to- 
wards the building of St. Nhuau's Cathedral, 
Perth, the slatuloa of whioh he formally ap- 
proved on 6 .Tan. 1861. Torry died at Pater- 
' head ou 3 Oct. 1862, and was hurled m St. 
Nininn's CathedralonlhalSth. Homariiedin 
September 1791 his second wife Jane, dai^h- 
ter of Dr. William Young of Fawsyde, Kln- 
cordiue^ire, and by her had issue three sons 
aad four daughters, of whom the oldest sou 
John became dean of St. Andrews. 

[John Miiaon Neale's Life and Times of 
Patrick Timry, 1866; Scottish Mag. new ser. 
it. 366-9 ; Scottish Eccl. Journal, ii. 226, 231 ; 
Scottish Guardian, 20 Nov. 1891; Annual Reg, 
1864, p. 317; Grub’s Eeol. Hist, of Scotland, 
Tol. ivj passim ; Skinner’s Ann.dB of Scottish 
Epiaeopnev, 1818, pp. 472, soq-l Blotch’s Me- 
moir of Bishop Low, 1866; W. Walker’s Life 


of George Gleig, 1878, pp. 216, 261-7, 261,297, 
309-14, 3 13-67, and Life and Times of Bishop 
John Skinner, 1887, p. 118; 0. Wordsworth’s 
Early Life, 1893, and J. Wordsworth's EpUco- 
pato of Charles Wordsworth, 1899, passim ; cf. 
also arts. Gnria, Ginoos ; Low, D^vm ; Sstm- 
roBD, Danie 7,; SmirarES, Johw; Tsbbot, 
CaASLUBHuc.iiEs; Waxubb, Jamus; and Wouns- 
WOBTH, Cuaules.] a. E. P. 

TBAILL, HENRY DUFF (1842-1900), 
author and journalist, belonged to the Traills 
of Hattar, on old family long settled in the 
county of Caithness and in the Orkneys, 
lie was sixth and youngest son of James 
Traill, for some t ime stipendiary magistrate 
at the Greenwich and Woolwich police- 
court, and of Caroline, daughter of WiUiam 
Whateley, of Handsworth, Staffordshire. 
His uncle, George Traill, representod Orkney 
and Caithness in parliament as a liberal for 
nearly forty t ears tUl 1889. 

Hemy Duff Traill -was born at Morden 
HiU, Blackhealh, on 14 Aug. 1843. He was 
educated from April 1863 at Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, where he -was distinguished for 
his attainments both in classios and mathe- 
matics, particularly the former. As head of 
the school he was elected to St. Johi-’s Col- 
lege, O-xford, in Michaelmas term, 1861, and 
subsequently obtained one of the last of the 
close fellowships then reserved on the foun- 
dation for Merchant Taylors’ scholars. He 
took a first class in classical moderations in 
1863, but after passing moderations he took 
up the study of nature seience, with a view 
to the medical profession, and obtained a se- 
cond class in the final scboolsin that subject in 
1866. He graduated B. A. in that year, B.C.L. 
in 1868, and D.O.L. in 1673. On leaving the 
university he abandoned his scientific inten- 
tions and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1860. In 1871 he was appointed 
an inspector of returns under the education 
office. But bteruture, oratleastthepiriodi- 
cal form of it, soon attracted, and presently 
absorbed, him. His earliest iournalistic con- 
nection was with the ‘ Yorkshire Post,’ and, 
after settling down legnkrly in London, be 
contributed occasionally to several other 
newspapers. In 1873 be joined the staff of 
the ‘ Pall Mall Gatette,’ then conducted by 
Mr. Frederick Greenwood, and subseouently 
migrated to the ‘St. James’s Gazette ’ on the 
foundation of that journal in 18£0, He 
wrote much and brilliantly during this 
period in the ‘Saturday Review,’ contri- 
buting political ‘leaders,’ literary reviews, 
and essays. He also wrote verses, EO>ne of 
which were lUjiublished under the titles of 
‘Re-captured Rhymes’ (18S3) and ‘Satur- 
day Songs’ (1800). 'With a few exceptions 
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these pieces are in the humorous or satirical 
vein and dual with topics of the day ; but 
one, called 'The Ant’s Neat,’ is deeply 
serious, and deserves to take rank among the 
finest philosophical and reflective poems of 
the last twenty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Traill’s rumarkable gift of parody, in 
prose as well as in metre, was exhibitod by 
an anonymous pamphlet, published in 1876, 
called ‘The Israelitish Question and the 
Comments of the Canaan Journals thereon,’ 
in which the style of the leading London 
newspapers was cleverly burlcs^ed. 

In 1882 he quitted the ‘St. James’s 
Gazette ’ and joined the staff of the ‘Daily 
Telegraph,’ with whichjournol ho was closely 
associated as chief political leader-writer till 
1897. lie continued to coutiibute to the 
‘Saturday Review,’ and after 1888 he again 
wrote for the ‘ St. James's.’ In 1889 ho be- 
came editor of tho ‘ Observer,’ a post he re- 
tained for about two years. In 1 897 ne became 
the first editor of ' Literature,’ and hold this 
positiouatthetime of his death. Ileftirnislied 
a good many critical essays, political articles, 
and occasionalshort stories and sal irical skits, 
to various monthly magazines and reviews. 

During those years of versatile and 
strenuous journalism, Traill was also pub- 
lishing booKs on a varietjr of historical, lite- 
rary, and political subiecta. In 1881 he 
wrote a short account of our constitutional 
system, called ‘Central Government’ (‘Eng- 
lish Citizen ’ series). To tho ‘ English Men 
of Letters ’ series of literary biographies he 
oontributed brief but excellent memoirs of 
Sterne (1882) and Coleridge (1884) ; and ho 
also wrotomonogcaphBonShafteBbury(1880), 
William III (1888), Strafibrd (188^, the 
Marquis of Salisbury (1891), and Lord C&omer 
(1897). Tho litora^ studies wore more suc- 
cessful than the political ; for Traill was a 
fine and penetrating critic rather than a 
trained historian. But everything ho wrote 
was couched in the same admirable style — 
easy, fluent, dignified, and correct —which 
never seems to have deteriorated under the 
constant strain of daily journalism. A more 
elaborate biography than those just enumc- 
roted was the ‘ Life of Sir John Franklin’ 
(1896). Tho work was executed by Traill 
after a thorough study of the materials placed 
at his disposal, and it is an adequate — 
indeed tl\6 only adequate — account of the 
great Arctic explorer. Between 1893 and 
1897 he acted as editor of an elaborate com- 
pilation in six volumes, called ' Social Eng- 
land,’ which was intended to be on historical 
account of the social, industrial, and poli- 
tical development of the nation. But ho 
is at his best as a satirist of intellectual 


foibles, or a speculator, half ^ 

These quidities are Kkbitedin his collt 

This is a series of ‘ Dialogues of th^Deafl;’ 
full of wit, pathos, and msight. It riveal 
bettor idea of the author’s brilliancy and 
scholarship, his humour and his irony than 
anything else he wrote. ' The New Lucian- 
wns published in 1884j a second edition with 
some supplementary dialogues and a touch- 
ing dedication, was issued a few days hefore 
the author’s death in February 1900. 

Traill made several attempts at iamatic 
composition. lie acted and wrote plays for 
private representation at school and at Ox- 
lord. Satirical dramatic sketches by him 
called ' Present versus Past ’ and ‘ The Battu’ 
of the Professors,’ were performed at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School in June 1809 and June 
1874. He wrote a drama, ‘ The Diamond 
Seeker,’ in the onrW seventies which was 
privately printed. It is a gloomy rhetorical 
tr.igedy in prose and blank verse of no great 
literary merit. On 6 July 1866 Troill’s 
‘ New and Ominal Extravaganza,’ cntitM 
‘ Qlauous : a Tale of a Fish,’ was perfonned 
at tho Olympic Theatre, with the popular 
burlosq^ue actress, Alias Ellen Fnrren, in the 
tiUe role. Ills most ambitious dramatic 
ellort was a play called ‘The Medicine Man,' 
written in coUaboratiou with Mr. Robert 
nichens. It was produced by Sir Henry 
Irving at the Lyceum Theatre on 4 May 
1898, and ran for about fi>ur weeks. 

In private life Traill was one of the most 
agreeable of companions, and in the com- 
pany of intimate friends a delightful con- 
versationalist. But his incessant joumolistic 
and literary activity, combined with a con- 
stitutional shyness and reserve, prevented 
him from talcing much part iu society. He 
found relief from the strain of constant 
composition in an occasional trip ahioad, 
He was fond of the Mediterranean countries. 
In 1893 and in 1896 he visited Egypt. The 
second of those journeys he described in s 
series of animated letters to the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,’ afterwards republished as a book, 
‘From Cairo to the Soudan’ (1896). A 

f eneral account of the recent history of 
Forth-Eastern Africa, written ^ him in 
the last year of his life, wos published pos- 
thumously under the title ' England, Egypt, 
and tho Soudan ’ (1900). 

Death took him unexpectedly in the lull 
tide of his various projects and occupations. 
He died at tho Great ’Western Hotel, Pad- 
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J^gton, on 31 Feb. 1900, from a sadden at- 
tack of lieoi't disease. He 'vras buried on 
oe Feb. 1900 in the Paddington cemetery, 
jmburn. A portrait of H. D. Traill, painted 
hT SvdnoT H Hall, was exhibited at the 

few 1889- 

rVimes, 22 Feb. 1900 ; Observer, 26 Feb. 
jggO; literature, 3 March, 1900.] S. J. L. 

ipU'EB., ANDREW WHITE (1888- 
1900 ), publisher and writer on Bartolozzi, 
jon of Joseph Tuer by his marriage with 
Jane Taft, was born at Sunderland on 
^Dec. 1838. His parents died when ha 
tvos a child, and he lived chiefly with a 
meat-uncle, Andrew White, for many years 
ir.P. for Sunderland, after whom he had 
been named. He was educated at New- 
caatle-on-Tyne and at Dr. Bruce’s school at 
York. He was destined at first for holy 
orders, and then for the medical profession ; 
bat after spending some time at a London 
hospital he abandoned medicine for printing, 
bi which he had already made experiments 
as an amateur. In 1803 ho entered into 
partnership with Mr. Field, stationor and 
printer in Nicholas Lane. Under Tuer’s 
auapicee ornamental printing was added to 
the business, which was removed to the 
Miuoriea and, about 1868, to I.eadenhall 
Street. Tuer’a invent iou of ‘st'ichphast’ 
paste largely incieoeud the revenues of the 
firm, and the ‘ Paper and Printing Trades' 
Journal,’ o quarterly founded in 1877, and 
for some years edited by him, was a success- 
ful venture. Tie thou commenced publisher 
and author, his first book heinpr on iUue- 
trated work on ‘ Luxurious Bathing,’ 1870. 
Tho publisliing firm of Field & Tuer, 
which issued many illustrated books, and 
especially facsimile reprints of popular 
literature and ohildron’a books of the reign 
of Ueorge III, was converted in February 
1892, a ycor after Field’s death, into a 
limited company under the name of the 
Leadenhall Press. In July 1899 Tuer be- 
came a director of the firm of Kelly, pub- 
lishers of tho post-oflico directory. 

He was an omnivorous collector,^ and 
filled the fine house which ho had built on 
Oampden Hill with books, engravings, 
clocks, china, silver, and brio-iVbrao of the 
most varied description, but chiefly of the 
eighteenth century. He did muck, by 
writing and by example, to foster that 
admiratidh for tho stipple engravings of 
Bartolozzi and his school, whiou rose to a 
mania in the last decade of the nineteenth 
century and forced up the prices of such 
engravings, especially when _ printed in 
ooioure, beyond reasonable limits. The 


greater part of his own collection of en- 
gravings was sold at Christie’s in two por- 
tions, on 12 April 1881 and 22 April 
1884. 

_His chief literary work, 'Bartolozzi and 
his Works,’ contains not only a great amount 
of information on Bartolozzi and his con- 
temporaries and pupils, but practical hmte 
to collectors and many explanations of 
technical matters in a popular and pleasant 
form. No book on the subject of engravings 
is more readable, but it is discursive 
and unsystematic in its arrangement, and 
does not satisfy the demands of the serious 
student. Its great defect is the absence ot 
a catalogue of Bartolozzi’s works. Tuer had 
intended to produce one, and no writer was 
better qualifled for the task ; but the pro- 
visional list of the engravings, still the 
fullest in existence, which was included in 
the first edition of 1882, was withdrawn 
from the eeccud edition of 1886, and the 
complete catalogue which was then pro- 
mised in its place wae never written. The 
collector's zeal was diverted to other ob- 
jects, the nature of which is eulliciently in- 
dicated by the titles of Lis later books. 

Tuer became a fellow of the Society oi 
Antiquaries in January 1800, He was an 
amateur of music, as of other forms of ait, 
and possessed a fine tenor voice. He mar- 
ried, on 10 Oct. 1667, Thomasine Inuisa, 
youngest daughter of Samuel John Louttit, 
controller of accounts in the tea office at the 
custom house, London, There were no 
children by the marriage. Mrs, Tuer sur- 
vived her husband, who died at 18 Campden 
JHUl Square on 34 Feb. 1900. 

Tuerspublished works are ; 1. 'Luxurious 
Bathing,’ fol. 1879, 3. 'Bartolozzi and his 
Works/ fol. 1883, 2 vols. ; 2nd edit, with 
additional matter, 1886, 1 vol. 8vo. 3. ' Lon- 
don Cries,' 1883, 4to. 4. ‘Old London 
Street Cries and the Cries of To-day,’ 1886, 
IGmo. 6. 'The Follies and Fashions of out 
Grandfathers,’ 1886, 8vo. 6. ‘History oi 
the Horn-Book,’ 1896, 2 vole. 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1897, 1 vol, 8vo, 7. ‘Pages and Pictures 
from Forgotten Children’s Books,’ 1898, 8vo. 
8. ‘Stories from Old-fashioned Children’s 
Books,' 1000, 8vo. 

He also contributed prefaces or introduc- 
tions to Nosh’s ' Catalogue of a Loan Collec- 
tion of Engravings by Bartolozzi,’ 1883 ; ' By- 
gone Beauties painted by Hoppnerj’ 1888 ; 
Lamb’s ‘Prince Dorus,’ 1884; ‘The Book ot 
Delightful and Strange Designs’ (Japanese 
stencil plates), 1893, and other works, 

[Athenmnm, 8 March 1900; Literature, 
3 March 1900; Times, 27 Feb. 1900; private 
. information.] 0, D. 
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VAUGHAW.TIENUY (1809-1809'), art 
coUectur, son of George Vaughan and Eliza- 
beth Andrews, his wife, was bom on 
17 April 1809 in Southwark, where his 
father carried on a successful business as a 
hat manufacturer. He was privately edu- 
cated, and in 18:18, on the death of his 
father, succeeded to a largo fortune. He 
travelled much and became a cultivated 
and enthusiastic collector of works of art, 
both ancient and modern, with a special 
predilection for the works of Turner, 
Stothard, Elaxman, and Constable. Of 
water-colour drawings by 'I'lirner, with 
whom he woe porsoiially acquainled, he 
iormed a singularly fme serica, and also of 
proofs of his ‘ Liber ytudiorum.’ lie was 
elected a member of the Atheumum Club in 
184.0, and E.fci.A. in 1879. He was one of 
the founders and moat active inombora of 
the Burlington Fine Arls Club, and a con- 
stant contributor to its exhibitions. In 1886 
ho presented tlio celebrated ' Ilay Wain ’ of 
Constable to the I^atioiiol Gallery, and in 
1887 some fine drawings by Michel Angelo 
to the British Museum, He died, un- 
married, at 28 Cumberland Torrnen, llo- 

f ent’s Park, where he had resided since 
834, on 26 _ April 1809. Bjr his will 
Vaughan distributed the whole ol his art col- 
lections among public institutions, the list 
of his speoiilc bequuats occupying more than 
thirty toll os {Timea, 3 Jan. 1900). To the 
National Gallery he loft his oil ])aintiugs, a 
aeries of Turner’s original drawings for 
' Liber Studiorum,’ and studies by lleynolds, 
Leslie, and Constable. Thu llritiah Mu- 
seum received his drawings by old masters; 
a large collection of studies by Flaxuian 
and finished water-colours by idtolhard luid 
other English artists; also snch of the 
‘Libor Studiorum’ proofs as might bo re- 
quired. To the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum he assigned his collections of stained 
glass and carved panels, and several draw- 
ings by Turner. The remainder of tlie 
Turner drawings he divided between the 
National Gallery of Ireland and the Eoyol 
Institution for the Euconrngomont of the 
Fine Arts, Edinburgh. Some drawings by 
Flaxraon, Stothard, and De Wint, the 
etchings by llembrandt, and the remainder 
of the ‘ Liber ,Studiorum ’ went to University 
College, London, Vaughan bequeathed the 
bulk of his fortune to charitable and religious 
societies. 


limes, Z7 Hi)V. IdOB, 3 Jon. 1900 anflow 

Sir”"’'"”''"-’*”!?® 

TIN FIHEDlilCH oif IIoHEULOHE-LAi 
amrauna, PunrcB, for many years known ,0 
OOUXT Gnmonm (18S3-l&f), 
soulptor, was Hurd and youngest son nf 
Prmoe Ernest of IIobenlobe-Langenljurc and 
of Princess Fdodore, only daughter of Emidi 
Glmrles, reigning Prince of Leininpen, bv 
PrmcesB Victoria of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld 
afterwards Duchess of Kent. His mother 
was thurofore half-sister to Queen Victoria 
Bom at the castle of Laugenburg in Wuj tem- 
borg on 11 Nov. 1883, Prmoe Victor was sent 
to school at Dresden, from which he ran away. 
Through the interest of Queen Victoria he 
was put into the British navy, entering as a 
midshipman on Il.M.S. Powerful in 1848 
lie served in Il.M.S. Cumberland, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Sir George Seymour on Se 
North American station. During the expe- 
dition to tho Baltic in 1864 he was slightly 
wounded at Bomarsiiud. lie was nett ap- 
pointed to Il.M.S. St. Joan d’Acre oll'SevM- 
topol, and afterwords transferred to the naval 
brigade, doing duty in thetvunehes. As aide- 
do-camp to Sir Harry Koppel he was present 
at tho battle of the Tohernaya, and was dis- 
tinguished for his bravery under Are. In 1850 
he was appointed Ilag-lioulenaiit to Sirllarry 
Kuppol m China, imd took a prominent part 
in the fighting, being rocomuiended for the 
Victoria Cross, ftoiicaled illness, however, 
undermined his cunstilutinu, oud prevented 
him from eariiiiig fresh ihstiuction in the 
iinvy. Ho was coinpollod for this reason to 
retire on half-pay in 186G. He was created 
E.C.B. ill Jan. 1866, and appointed by the 
queen to be governor and constable of Wind- 
sor Castle. On 20 Jan. 1861 Prince Victor 
married Laura Williamina, youngest daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir George Francis Seymour 
[q. V.] By an old law in Germany, relating 
to reigning families. Prince Victor’s wife, 
not being of equal rank, was disqualified 
from using her husband’s title. In conse- 
quence Prince Victor assumed th6 title of 
Count GluiuheUftlie second title mthe family, 
by whicli be was known for many years. After 
he retired from the iiayy Count Gleichou de- 
voted himself to an artistic career, for which 
he had considerable talent. Being fond of 
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modelling, ha stiicliad for three years under 
■ffilliam Theed [q. vQ Loss of fortune, 
owing to the failure ot a hank, caused him 
to look to sculpture as a serious profession. 
He had been granted by Queen Victoria a 
suite of apartments in St. James's Palace, 
where he set up a studio and entered into re- 
ffolar competition as a -working sculptor. He 
executed several imaginative groups, as well 
as monuments and portrait busts. Some of 
the busts were very successful, notably those 
of the Sari of Bcaconsfield, the Marquis of 
Sslishury, and Sir Harry Keppel. His moat 
important work, however, was a colossal 
statue of Alfred the Great, executed for the 
tovpn of Wantage, where it was erected. 
He was enabled by his success as a sculptor 
to build himself a small house near Ascot. 
In 1886 Count and Countess Gleioheu were 
permitted by the queen to revert to the 
names of Prince and Princess Victor of 
Hohenlohe-Langenhurg. Prince Victor died 
on 81 Dee. 1891. He had in 1887 been pro- 
moted to he G.C.B. and an admiral on the 
retired list. 

He left one sou. Count Albert Edward 
Wilfred Gleichen, O.M.G., major in the 
grenadier guards, and three daughters, of 
whom the eldest, Countess FSodote Gleichen, 
inherited her father's skill in sculpture. 

[Private information.] L. 0. 

VICTOEIA, QxTunif oi- the Uiti'niD 
HiMDOM or GHBAr BeITAIN ASD lEBtAWB 
and Bjibebsb or Ieeia (1819-19011, was 
granddaughter of George III, and only child 
of George Ill's fourth son Edward, duke of 
Kent, K.G,, G.O.B., field-marshal. 

I 

Princess Charlotte Augusta of Wales, 
only child of the Prince llegeut (George Ill’s 
heir), having married Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Cohurg on 2 May 1816, died after the 
birth of a stillborn son on 6 Nov. 1817. 
The crown was 1 hereby deprived of its only 
legitimate repreauntatlve in the third gene- 
ration, Of the seven sons of 
George III who survived iiHanoy 
nonnm throe, at the date of Princess 
Charlotte’s death, were bachelors, 
and the four who were married ware either 
childless or without lawful issue. With a 
view to maintaining the succession it was 
deemed esseutial after Princess Charlotte's 
demise tliSit the three unmarried sons — Wil- 
liam, duke of Clarence, the third son; Ed- 
ward, dulie of Kent, the fourth son; and 
Adolphus Frederick, duke of Cambridge, the 
seventh and youngest son — should marry 
without delay. Ail wore middle-aged. In 


each casethe bride was chosen from aprincely 
hiijily of Germany. The weddings followed 
one another with rapidity. On 7 May 1818 
the Bnko of Cambridge, who had long resided 
in Hanover as the representative of his 
father, George III, in the government there, 
married, at C’assel, Augusta, daughter of 
Frederick, Landgrave of Ilesse-Oasael. On 
llJune 1818 tlie Duke of Clarence married 
in his fifty-third year Adelaide, eldest daugh- 
ter of George Frederick Charles, reigning 
duko of Saxe-Meiningen. In the interval, 
on 29 May, the Diilie of Xent, who was in 
his fifty-Mst year, and sines 1816 had mainly 
lived abroad, took to wife a widowed sister 
of Prince Leopold of Saxa-Ooburg, the 
widowed husband of that Princess Charlotte 
whose death had induced so much matri- 
monial activity in the English royal house. 

The Duke of Kent’s bride, -who was com- 
monly known by the Ohiiatian name of 
Victoria, although her full Christian names 
^ . were Mary Louisa Victoria, was 

Xmfa^rida nearly thirty-two years old. She 
was fourth daughter and youngest 
of the eight children of Francis Frederick 
Antony (1760-1806), reigning duke of Ssxe- 
Oohurg and Saalfeld. (In 1836 SaaFeld, 
by a family arrangement, was exchanged for 
Gotha.) Her m'st husband woa Ernest 
Charles, reigning prince of Leiningen, whose 
second wife she became on 21 Sept. 1808, 
at the age of seventeen ; be died on 4 July 
1814, leaving by her a son and a daughter. 
For the son, who was boru on 13 Sept. 1804, 
she was acting as regent and guardian when 
the Duke of Kent proposed marriage to her. 
Her responsibilities to her first family and 
to the principality of Lsiniugen made her 
somewhat reluctant to accept the duke’s 
offer. But her father’s family of Saxe- 
Oohurg was unwilling for her to neglect an 
opportunity of reinforcing those intimate 
relations with ths English reigning house 
which the Princess Charlotte’s marriage had 
no sooner Wught into being than her pre- 
mature death threatened to extiugmsb, 
The Dowager PrincesB of Leiningen conse- 
quently man-led the Duke of Kent, and the 
ceremony took place at the ducal palace of 
Coburg. The prmcess was a cheerful woman 
of homely intellect and temperament, with 
a pronounced love of her family and her 
fatherland. Her Wdred was exoeption^ly 
numerous; she maintained close relations 
with most of them, -md domestic interests 
thus absorbed ber attention through life. 
Besides tbs son and daughter of her first 
marriage, she had three surviving brothers 
and three sisters, all of whom married, and 
all but one of whom had Usue. bmeen 
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nepbevrs and three nieces reaohed maturity, 
and tiu'ir marriages greatly extended her 
family connections. Most of her near kin- 
dred allied theniselves in marriage, as she 
in the lirst instance had done, with the 
smaller German reigning families. Her 
eldest hrother, Ernest, who succeeded to the 
duchy of Saxe-Oohiirg, and was father ot 
Albert, prince consort of Queen Victoria, 
twice married princesses of small Gorman 
court 8. A sister, Antoinette Emestina Ame- 
lia, married Alexander Frederick Charles, 
duke of Wiirtemberg. At tha_ same time 
_ some matrimonial unions ware el- 

yramMUous. fected by the Saxe-Ooburgfamily 
with the royal houses of Latin 
countries — ^Franca and Portugal, One of 
the Buchpss of Kent’s nephews married tho 
queen of Portugal, while there wero no fewer 
tVn five intermarriages on the part of her 
family with that of King Louis Philippe: 
two of her brothers and two of her nephews 
married tho Fronoli king’s daughters, and a 
niece married his second son, the Due do 
Nemours. Members ofthe Hanoverian family 
on the English throne had long been acens- 
tomed to seek husbands or wires at the minor 
eourts of Germany, but tho private rela- 
tions of tho English royal house with those 
courts faeoamofar olosev than before through, 
the strong family sentiment which tho 
Duchess or Kent not merely cliorishod per- 
sonally hut instilled in her daughter, the 
queen of England. For the first time since 
tne seventeenth century, too, the private 
ties of kinship and family feeling linked the 
sovereign of Englond with rulers of France 
and Portugal. 

The Buko of Kent brought his bride to 
England for the first time in July lfll8, 
and tlie marriage ceremony was repeated at 
Kew Palace on the 11th of tluit month. 
The duku received on his marriage an an- 
nuity of 6,000f. from parliament, but ho 
was embarrassed by debt, and bis income 
was wholly inadequate to his needs. His 
brothers and sisters showed no disposition 
either to assist him or to show his duohess 
much personal courtesy. He therefore left tho 
country for Germany and accepted tho hospi- 

a of his wife, with whom and with whoso 
en by her former marriage he settled 
at her dower-house at Amorbach in her 
son’s principality of Leiningen. In the spring 
of 1819 tho birth of a child grow imminent. 
There was a likelihood, although at the 
Queen moment it looked remote, that 
Vtototia’a it might prove the heir to the 
“““■ English crown i the duke and 
duchess hurried to Endand so lihat tho birtdi 
might take place on English soil. Apart- 


ments were allotted them in aemW 
Konamgton, in the south-east wm., . j 
there on Monday, 24 May 1819, at flslf 
the morning, was bom to them the Z 
wlio was the future Queen Victoria. A IS 
plate above the mantelpiece of the room -h i 
attesla the fact. The Duke of Kent, wS 
describing his daughter as < a fine WUM 
child, modpstly deprecated cougmtulatim, 
which Mticipated her eucceasion to t£ 
throne, 'for while I have three hrotheiB 

senior lo myself, and one (i.e. the Duka (rf 
Clarence) possessing evory reasonable nro- 
spoot of having a family, I should deem it 
the height of presumption to believe it pro- 
bable that a future heir to the crown of 
England would spring from me.’ Hej 
mother’s mother, the Duchesa of Sa\e- 
Coburg-Saalfeld, wrote of her as ‘a Char- 
lotts— destined perhaps to play a great part 
one day.’ ‘The English like queens,’ sbe 
added, ‘ and tho niece [and also first cousini 
of the evor-lomonted beloved Charlotte will 
he most Jpar to them.’ Her father remarked 
that tho infant was too healthy to satisfy 
tho mombere of his own family, who re- 
garded her as an unwelcome intruder. The 
child held, in fact, the fifth place in the 
sucoesaiou. Between her and the crown 
there stood her three uncles, the Prince 
llogent, the Duke of York, and the Duke 
of Clarence, besides her father the Duke of 
Kent. Formal honours were accorded the 
newly born princess as one in the direct 
line. The priv^ councillore who were sum- 
moned to Kensington on her birth included 
her uncle, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of 
Wollingl on, llie Marquis of Tiansdowne, and 
two leading members of Lord Liverpool’s 
tory ministry. Conning and Vansittort. On 
24 June her baptism took place in the grand 
saloon at Kensington Palace. The goldfont, 
which was part of tho regalia of the king- 
dom, was brought from the Tower, and 
crimson velvet curtolns from the chapel at 
St. James’s. Tiicre wero three sponsors, of 
whom the most interesting was the tsar, 
Alexander I, the head of the Holy Alliance 
and tho most powerful monarch on the con- 
tinent of Europe. The regent and the tory 
prime minister, Lord Liverpool, desired to 
maintain friendly relatione with Russia, and 
the offer of Prince Lievan, Rusaian ambas- 
sador in London, that his master should act 
as sponsor wos accepted with alacrijfy. The 
eecond sponsor woe the child’s el^st aunt, 
the queen of Wiirtemberg (princess royal of 
England), and the third her mother’s mother, 
the Duchess of Saxe-Ooburg-Saalfeld. The 
three woro represented respectively by the 
infant's uncle, tho Duke of York, and her 
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fluntSi the P^iiice&sAujg'UBta and the Duchess George IH, who had long been hlind and 
jjf Gloucester. The rite was performed by imbecile, passed away, and the prince re- 
Pj, Sutton, archbishop of Oanter- y, .. . bt^came Inng at the age of 

bury, assisted by the bishop of London, fifty-eight. Nine days earlier, on 

Jbfi prince regent, who was present, declared Kent and 20 Jan. 1820, her father, the Luhe 
Her the one name of ‘ Alexan- of Kent, fell ill of a cold con- 

iijptunn&l druia, after the tsar, was suifi- tracted while walhing in wet 

tuns- cient. The Duke of ICeut xe- weather; inflammatioii of the lungs set in, 
quested that a second name should he added, and on the SSrd he died. Thus the four 
The pi'iuce regent suggested ' Georerna.'' lires that had intervened between the prin- 
The Duke of Kent urged * Klizalwth,’ There- cess and the highest place in the state were 
upon the regent hnsquely insisted on the suddenly reduced to two — those of her 
Bather’s name of Victoria, at the same time uncles, the Duke of York, who was fifty- 
gtipulsting that it should follow that of seven, and the Duke of Clarence, who was 
^exsndrina. The princess was therefore fifty-five. Neither duke lied a lawful heir, 
named at baptism Alexandrina Victoria, and or seemed hkely to have one. A great 
for several years was known in the family future for the child of the Duchess of Kent 
qi^e as ‘ Drina.’ But her mother was thus sesmed assm'sd. 
desirous from the first to give public and The immediate position of mother and 
official prominence to her second name of daughter was not, however, enviable. The 
Victoria. When only four the child signed Duke of Kent appointed his widow sole 
her name as Victoria to a letter wioh guardian of their child, with his feiends 
is now in the British Museum (Addit. MS. General Wetherall and Sir John Conroy as 
18204, fol. 12). The appellation, although executors of his will. Conroy thenceforth 
itwasnot unknown in England [see Olailke, acted as major-domo for the duifiiess, and 
Mjb. Mahv ViOToniA Oownnif-, SuppL], lived under the same roof until the accession 
had a foreign sound to English ears, and its of the princess, by whom he was always cor- 
hestowalon the princess excited soma maulor dially disliked. The duchess was obnoxious 
pT^ndice. _ to her husband's hrotheia, especially to the 

When the child was a month old her new long, to the Duke of Clarence, and to 
parentsremoved with her to Claremont, the their younger brother, the Duke of Oum- 
residenco which had been granted for life to herland, the next heir to the throne after 
heruncle,PrinoeLe^)old, the widowed bus- ■po.itionoi her daughter. Speaking later of 
band oftlie Princess ChailoUe, and remained naobcraot her relations with the heads of 
bis property till his death in 1866. In August ^ont, royal family, she said that 

the princess was vaccinated, and the fact of on her husband’s death she stood with her 
her Deing the first member of the royal daughter ‘ friendless and alone.’ Not the 
family to undergo the operation widely ex- least of her trials was her inability to speak 
tended its vogue. Before the end of the English. Although the duke had made a 
mouth the Duchess of Kent learned from her will, he left no property. He only bequeathed 
mother of the birth on the 2Gth, at Boaenau a mass of debts, which the princess, to her 
in Ooburg, of the second eon (Albeit) of lasting credit, took in course of time on 
her eldest brother, the reigning Duke of her own shoulders and discharged to the 
Saxe-Goburg-Saalfeld (afterwarcb Gotha), last penny. Parliament had granted the 
Madame Siebold, the German aocoucheuse, duchess in 1818 an annuity of 6,000/. in case 
who had attended Princess Victoria’s birth, of her widowhood ; apartments were ollowed 
was also present at Prince Albert’s, and in her in Kensmgton Palace, hut she and her 
the Saxe-Ooburg circle the names of the daughter bad no other acknowledged re- 
two (^Idien were at once linked together, sources. Her desolate lot was, however, not 
In December 181 9 the Dulre and Duchess of without private mitigation. She hod the 
Kent went with their daughter to Sidmoutb, sympathy of her late husband’s unmarried 
where they rented a small house called sisters, Sophia and Augusta, who admired 
Woolbrook Cottage. The sojoiun there did her self-possession at this critical period; and 
not lack incident. The discharge of an the kindly Duchess of Clarence, who, a G_er- 
arrow by a mischievous boy at the window man princess, like herself, conversM with 
of the rocSn which the infant was occupy- her m her mother-tongue, paid her con- 
ing went very near ending her career before stant vieils. But her main source of conso- 
it was well begun. After a few weeks at lationwas her brother Leopold,wko proved an 
Sidfflouth, too, the child’s position in the invaluable adviser and a generous benefactor, 
state underwent momentous change. As soon as the gravity of the duke’s illness 

On 29 Jan. 1820 her grandfather, King dedareditself he had hurried to Sidmouth to 
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console and counsel lier. Derived by_ deatli | husband, Princess F^odore of Leininffa — 7" 
some four years before of wile and child, he was twelve years Princess Victorias 
hod since lad an aimless career of travel in and inspired her with deep and lastin 
England and Scotland, without any recog- tion. Prince Oliarlcs of Leiningen p®- 
nisod position or influence. It was congenial Victoria’s stepbrother, was iflso a’ 
to him to assume informally the place of a. visitor, and to him also she was 
father to the dulte’s child. Although his tached. Ohief among the permanent m'* 
German education never made him q^uite at hers of tho Kensington household was Lou*' 
home in English politics, he was cautious Lehzen, the daughter of a Lutheran elero 
and far-seeing, and was qualified for tho rdlo man of Ilanover, who had acted as eovetMM 
of guardian of his niece and ooimaollor of his of the Ihrincess Edodore from 1818. Pri^ a 
sister. _He imin-ansed the duchess with tho xiiopria- Victoria’s education was besmn 
destiny in store for her youngost child. Her oliVs eauoB- in 1824, when Fraulein Lehra 
responsibilities as regent of the principality transferred her services from the 

of Leiningcn in bohalf of her son by her first eldor to the younger daughter. Voluble in 
marriage woigliedmuch withher. But strong talk, severe in manner, restricted in infor- 
as was her allbotion for her German kindred, mation, conventional in opinion, she was 
anxious as she was to maintain close relations never popular in English society; but she 
with them, and sensitive ns she was to the in- was shrewd in judgment and whole-hearted 
differonco to her manifested at the English in her devotion to hor charge, whom she 
ooimt, she, under Leopold’s influence, ro-signed at once inspired with affection and fear me- 
the regency of Luiningon, and resolved to mory of which never wholly left her pupil, 
reside permanently in England. After de- Long after the princess’s girlhood dose m- 
liherating with her brother, she chose as ‘tho limaoy continued between tho two. At 
whole object of her future life’ the education Lclizen’s death in 1870 tho queen wrote of 
of her younger daughter, in view of the like- hor: ‘Khe know me from mx months dd 
lihood of her accession, to tho English throne, and from my fifth to my eighteenth years 
Until tho princess's marriage, when aha was devoted all her care and onuvpea to me with 
in her twenty-flrat year, mother and daughter most wonderful abnegation of self, never 
wore never parted for a day. even taking one days holiday. I adored. 

Of her fatlior the princess had no personal though I was greatly in awo of her. She 
remembrance, but her mother taught her to renUy seemod to have no thought but for 
honour his memory. Through his curly life me.’ 

ho had been an active soldier in Canada The noed of fittingly providing for the 
and at Gibraltai', and he was sincerely at- priucoss’e education first brought the child 
tached to the military profession. When to 1 ho formal notice of parliament. InlSSS 
his daughter, as Queen Victoria, presented parliament unanimously resolved to allow 
new colours to his old regiment, tho royal tho Luchess of Kent an additional 8,000/. a 
Scots, at Ballatcr on 26 Sept, 1870, slio said yoar ‘ for the purpose of making on adequate 
of him : ‘ lie wae proud of his proC'Baion, pvovisipn for tlie honourable support and 
and I was always told to consider myself a eduoation of her highness Princess Alcxan- 
aoldior’s child.’ Strong sympathy with tho driuo Viotorio of Kent ’ {Hansard, new acr. 
army was a main choraoterisUc of her career, ziii. 009-27). English instruction was need- 
Nnrwerelicrfathei'’salrongllboral,evanradi- ful, and Fwliilein Lehzen, whose position 
cal, aympathios concealed from her. At the was never officially recognised, was hardly 
time of his death ho was arrauguig to visit qualified for the whole of the teaching. On 
New Lanark with his wife oe the guests of tho advico of the Eev. Thomas Bussell, 
Bohert Owen, with whose principles ho had vicar of Kensington, thoBev. GeorgeOavys, 
already declared his agreement (OwBiTiy/u^o- at the timo vicar of a small Lincolnshire 
biography, 1867, p. 287). The princess’s parish — from which he wos soon trana- 
wliiggish proclivities in early life were part xerrod to the crown living of All Hallows- 
of her paternal inheritance. on-tho-W all. in tho city of London— became 

It was in the spring of 1 820 that the tho princess’s preceptor. He was formally 
Duchess of Kent took up her permanent appointed in 1827, when ho took up his re- 
abode in Kensington Palace, and tlicro in sidonce at Kensington Palace, To recon- 
comparative seclusiou tbs princess spent oile Frauloin Lehzen to the nevf situation, 
mostof her first eighteen years of life. lien- George IV in 1827, at the request of his 
sington was then effoctually out off from sister. Princess Sophia, made her a Hano- 
Londonhyrnarkstgardonaandoountry lanes, verian baroness. Davys did hm work dis- 
Besidcs her infant daughter the duchoss had creet^. He gathered round him a hand 
another oompanion in her child by her first of efficient masters in special subjects of 
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itudyi mRiwly reserving for himself religious She ■was also from childhood a skilful horses 
lioowledgt? and history. Although his pei*- woman, and thoroughly enjoyed physical 
jond religious views ■were^ decidedly evan- exercise, taking part in aU manner of indoor 
jelical, he ■was liberal in his attitude to oil and outdoor games. 

religious opinions, and he encouraged in hie The princess grew up an amiable, merry, 
pupil 0 singularly tolei’unt temper, which affectionate, simple-hearted child — verycon- 
® after life served her in good stead. Thomas siderate for others' comfort, scrupulously re- 
gteward, the writing-master of Westminster gardfnl of truth, and easily pleased by homely 
school, taught her penmanship and arith- amusement. At the same time she was setf- 
metio. She rapidly acquired great ease and ■willed and often showed impatience of re- 
speed in writing, although at the aacrlfice of etraint. Her memory was from the first 
elegance. As a girl she was a voluble cor- singularly retentive. Gtreat simplicity was 
[cspondent with her numerous kinsfolk, and encouraged in her general mode of life, 
she maintained the practice till the end She dressed without ostentation. Lord 
of her life. Although during her girlhood Albemarle watched her watering, at Ken- 
tlie duchcea conaoientioualy caused her sington, a little garden of her own, wear- 
daughter to converse almost entirely in Eng- ing ‘ a large straw hat and a suit of white 
^sh, Getiuun was the earliest language she cotton,’her only ornament being ‘a coloured 
learned, and she always knew it as a mother- flohu round the neck.’ Charles Knight 
tongue. She studied it and German liteia- watched her hrealtfaating in the open air 
tore grammatically under M. Borez, At when she was nine years old, enjoying 
Hist she spoke English with a slight German all the freedom of her years, and suddenly 
accent ; but this was soon mended, and in darting from the breakfast table ' to gather 
Biatiite years her pronunciation of English a flower in an adjoining paature.’ Leigh 
IPOS thoroughly natural, although refined. Hunt often met h» walking at her ease in 
As a young woman she lUcod to he regarded Kensington Cardens, and although he was 
as an authority on English accent (Ladt impressed by the gorgeous raiment of the 
LwiirwoK', Zetters), She was instructed footman who followed her, noticed the un- 
iu French by hi. Grandineau, and came to afiected playfulness with which she treated a 
speak it well and with fluency. At a companion of her own age. The Duchess 
later period, when she was fascinated by of Kent was fond of presenting her at Ken- 
Itolian opera, ehe studied Italian assiduously, sington to her visitors, who included men of 
and rarely lost an opportunity of speaking it. distinction in all ranks of life. ’William 
Although she was naturally a good linguist, Wilherforce describes bow he received an 
she showed no marked aptitude or likiug for invitation to visit the duchess at Kensiug- 
Uteraw subjects of study. She was not per- ton Palace in July 1820, and how the 
jnitted in youtih to read novels. First-rate duchess received him ‘with her fine ani- 
literatiire never appealed to her. Nor was mated child on the floor by her side with 
ehe endowed with genuine nrtistio taste, its playthings, of which I soon became one.' 
But to the practioal pursuit of the arts she On 19 May 1828 Sir Welter Scott ‘ dined 
applied her.self as a girl with persistency and with the duchess’ and was ‘presented to 
delight. Music occupied much time. John thelittlePrinoessVictorio— I hope they will 
Bernard Sale, organist of St. Margaret's, change her name (he added) — 

Westminster, and suhsequenlly organist of the heir apparent to the crown as 

the Ohapel Koynl, gave her her first lessons things now stand. . . . This little 

in singing in 1826. She developed a sweet lady is educating with much care, and 
soprano voice, and soon both sang and played watched so closely, that no busy maid has a 
the piano with good effect. Drawing was moment to whisper, “ You are heir of Eng- 
first taught her by Eiohard Weslall the aca- land.” ’ But Sir ’Welter suggested ‘ I suspect, 
demician, who in 1 829 painted one of the if we could dissect the little heart, we should 
earliest portraits of her, and afterwards hy find that some pigeon or other bird of the 
(Sir) Edwin Landseer, Sketching in pencil air had carried the matter.’ 

Her vonthfni watei’-colours was a lifelong According to a story recorded many years 
aerotton to amusement, and after her mar- afterwards by Baroness Lehzen, the fact of 
mnslo and jiaga she attempted etching. In her rank was onrefiilly concealed from her 
Jhnsie and ^e pictorial arts she until her twelfth year, when after much con- 
sought instruction till comparatively late in sultation it was solemnly revealed to her by 
life. To dancing, which she was first taught the baroness, who cunningly inserted in the 
by Mdlle. Bourdin, she was, like her mother, child’s book of English history a royal 
devoted; ond like her, until middle age, genealogical tree in which her place was 
danced with exceptional grace and energy, prominently indicated. The princess, the 
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baronesB staled, received the information, 
of whioli bUo imew nothing hofore, with an 
ecstatic assurance that she would he ‘ good’ 
Ihencpforlli. But there wore many oppor- 
tunities open to her previously of learning 
the truth about her position, and on the story 
in the procise form that it took in tho 
Baroness Lehzon’s reminiscence the queen 
herself threw doubt. Among the princess’s 
ohil^sh companions wore tlio daughters of 
Ileinrich von Bulow, the Prussian ambas- 
sador in London, whose wife was daughter 
of Humboldt. Wlien, on 28 May 1820, they 
and somo other children spent an afternoon 
at Kensington at play with tho princess, 
each of them on leaving was presented by 
her with her portrait — an act which does 
not harmonise wall with the ignorance of 
her rank with which Baroness Lehzen was 
anxious to credit her ( OahneU non Bulam, 
a memoir, Bnglish transl. 1897, p. 103). 

Tlip most impressive of the princess’s re- 
orent ions were summer and autumn excur- 
sions into tile country or to tho seaside. 

Visits to her uncle Lomold’s 
Oonniry houso at Olaromont, near Bsher, 

cwiuslonB. , ’ . ' 

were repeated many times a year. 
There, she said, the happiest days of her 
youth were spent (Gmev, p. 892). In the 
autumn of 1824 she was introduced at Clare- 
mont to Leopold’s mother, who was her own 

f odmother and grandmother, the Duchess 
lowager of Saxe-Oobnrg, who stayed at 
Claremont for more than two months. 
The old duchess was onthiisiastio in praiso 
of her {nanddaughtor — ‘the sweet blossom 
ofMay^she colled her — and she favoured 
the notion, which her son Leopold seems 
first to have suggested to her, that tho girl 
might do worse tliau morry into the Saxe- 
Ooinirg family. Alliert, tlie yotinger of the 
two eons of her oldest son, the reigning 
Buko of Saxo-Ooburg — a boy of her own 
avi’ — was seriously ronsidered as a suitor. 
Tlienoefovlh the princess’s uncle Leopold 
was as solicitous about the well-being of his 
nephew Albert ns about that of liis niece 
Victoria. A little later in tho same year 
(1824) the child and her mother paid the 
first of many visits to liamsgate, stayiiig.at 
Albion IIoiisQ. Broadstnirs was also in 
eai'ly days a favoiirit 0 resort with the duchess 
and her daughter, and on returning thence 
on one occasion they paid a first visit to a 
nobleman, tho Earl of Winchilsea, at East- 
well Park, Ashford, 

In 182Q the princess and her mother were 
invited for tho first time to visit the king, 
Qeorge TV, at Windsor. Tie was then re- 
siding at the royal lodge in the pork while 
the castle was undergoing restoration, and 


his guests were allotted quaTternrrr~" 

toUndL.*.., Th. Hn? 

VlBlt to worn ‘^hv m 

worn by members of the 


Qcorgo IV. 


family. Her good 


royai 


franknMs made her thoroulhly 
him. Oji onu occasion she especially pleaBjj 
him by bidding a bond play ’ GodZerte 
King after heliad invited her to choose th! 
tune. On 17 Aug. 1826 she went Shim 
on Virginia Water, and afterwards b 
her out in his phaeton, 

Next year there died without issue her 
uncle the Duke of York, of whom E 
knew little, altliough just before hie death 

whi e he was living in the KWs Koad’ 
Chelsea, he had invited her to pay him 
a visit, and had provided 0 punch-and- 
judy show for her amusement. His death 
left only her uncle the Dnlte of Caarence 
between herself and the throne, and her 
ultimate succession was now reroffnisad 
On 28 May 1829 she attended, It St! 
James’s Palace, a oouri function for the first 
time. The queen of Portugal, Maria II (da 
Gloria), who was only a month older than 
the princess, although she had already occu- 
pied her throne three years, was on a 
visit to England, and a ball was given in 
her honour by George IV. Queen M.n-n , 
ofterwpds (9 April 188(B married Prin- 
cess Victoria’s first cousin. Prince Ferdinand 
Augustus of Saxe-Ooburg, and Quesu Vio« 
form always look an extremely sympathe- 
tic interest in her career, her descendants, 
and her country. 

In .Tuno 1830 the last stage but one 
in the princess’s piogi-css towards tho crown 
was reached, Ilcr uncle George IV died on 
26 June, and was succeeded by his brother 
William, duke of Clarence. The girl thns 
became hoir-presiimptive. Public interest was 
miieb excited in her, ond in November 1830 
Jlolr-pio- si at us was brought to the 

BiimptiTo to notioo of pari iam ent. A bill was 
im””'™’ introduced by the lord olian- 
collor. Lord Lyndliurst, and was 
duly passed, which conferred the regency on 
the Duchess of Kent, in case the new Icing 
died before the princess came of age. This 
mark of confidence was a source of great 
satisfaction to the duchess. Next year Wil- 
liam IV invited parliament to make further 
’provision for Princess Alexnndrina Victoria 
of Kent, in view of recent esjents.’ The 
government recommended that 10 , 0001 . 
should he added to tho Duchess of KenilB 


allowance on behalf of the princess. Two 
infiiiential members, Pir hlatthew_ White 
IHdloy and Sir Kohert Inglis, while sup- 
porting the proposal, urged that the princess 
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• slioulil as queen assume the style of Elwa- 
I ijeth n, and repeated the old complaint that 
the name Victoria did not accord with the 
feelings of the people. The princess had, 
hnwever, already taken a violent antipathy 
to Queen Elizabeth, and always deprecated 
any association with her. An amendment 
to reduce the new allowance hy one half 
' was lost, and the government’s recommen- 
dation was adopted {Hansard, 3rd ser. v. 
.jH, BS-t ®69") Greater dignity was thus 
secured for the household of the Duchess of 
Kent and her daughter, although the duchess 
regarded the addition to her income as innde- 
nuate to the needs of her position. The 
Duchess of Northumberiand (a granddaugh- 
ter of Olive) was formally appointed go- 
verness of tho princess, and her preceptor 
Davys was made dean of Chester. She was 
requested to attend court functions, On 
I 30 July 1830, dressed in deep mourning with 
1 a long court train and veil reaching to the 
^ ground (Biitow, p. 191), she followed Queen 
) Adelaide at a chapter of the order of the 
' Garter held at St. James’s Palace. A few 
f months later she was present at the proro- 
gation of parliament. On 24 Eeh. 1831 she 
attended her first drawing-room, in honour 
of Queen Adelaide's birthday. The king 
' complained that she looked at him stonily, 
ond was afterwards deeply o/Tendad by the 
irregularity of her attendances at court. She 
and her mother were expected to attend his 
coronation on 8 Sept. 1831, hut they did not 
come, and comment on their absence was 
made in parliament. 

With the apparent access of prosperity 
went griefs and annoyances which caused 
passing tears, and permanently impressed 
the princess’s mind with a sense of the 
'sadness ’ of her youth. In 1828 her con- 
stant companion, the Princess F€odoie of 
Leiningen, left England for good, on her 
! marriage, 18 Feb., to Prince von Hohenlohe- 
I Langenburg, and tho separation deeply 
pained Victoria. In 1830 alarm was felt at 
Kensington at tho prospect of Priniw 
Leopold’s permanent removal to the conti- 
nent. Both mother and daughter trusted 
his guidance implicitly. The princess was 
almost as deeply attached to him os to her 
mother. Although he declined the offer of 
the throne of Greece in 1830, his acceptance 
next year of tho throne of Bel«um_ grieved 
her aoutelyv As king of the Belgians, ha 
watched her interests with no less devo- 
tion ^an before, and he was assiduous in 
correspondence ; but his absence from the 
country and his subsequent marriage with 
Louis Philippe’s daughter withdrew^ him 
from that constant control of her affairs to 


which she and her mother had grown accus- 
tomed. Two deaths which followed in the 
Saxe-Coburg family increnstd the sen'-e ot 
depression. The eailior los. did not justify 
deep regrets. The Dllches^ nl Kent's sister- 
in-law, the mother of Prince Albert, who 
soon after his birth had been divorced, died 
in August 1831. Rut the death on 16 Nov. 
of tho Duchess Dowager of Ka\o-Cobnvg, 
the Duchess of Kent's mother and the 
piincess’s godmother and giMndmother, who 
took the warmest interest in the child’s 
lutnre, was a lasting sorrow. 

The main cause of the Duchess of Kent’s 
anxieties at the time was, however, the 
hostile altitude that William IV assumed 
WiUlnmiv’a towards her. She had no reason 
trcntmcnli of to complain of the iinconven- 
mothSr^'^' tionnl good humour which he 
extended to her daughter, nor 
would it he easy to exaggerate tho maternal 
solicitude which the homely Duchess of 
Clarence, now become Queen Adelaide, 
showed the princess. But the king re- 
sented the payment to the duchess of any 
of the public consideration which the prin- 
cess's station warranted. The k'mg seems to 
have been moved by a senile jealousy of the 
duchess’s influence with the heiress pre- 
sumptive to the crown, and he repeatedly 
threatened to remove the girl from her 
mother’s cere. When the two ladies re- 
ceived, in August 1831, a royal solirte from 
the ships at Portsmouth on proceeding for 
their autumn holiday to a hired residence, 
Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, William IV 
reemested the duchess to forego such honours, 
and, when she refused, prohibited them from 
being offered. Incessant wrangling between 
him and the duchess continued throughout 
the reign. 

FromamatemelpointofTiewthe duchess’s 
conduct was unexceptionable. She was in- 
defatigable in mokin^ her daughter ac- 
quainted with places of interest in England. 
On 28 Oct, 1830 the princess opened at Bath 
the Eoyal Victoria Park, and afterwards in- 
augurated the Victoria Drive at Malvern. 
IVom 1832 onwards the duchess frequently 
accompanied hex on extended tours, during 
which they were the guests of the nobility, 
or visited public works and manufacturing 
centres, so that the princess might acquire 
practical knowledge of the industrial and 
social conditions ot the people. WDliam IV 
made impotent protests against these ‘r^al 
progresses,’ as he derisively called them. The 
royal heiress was everywhere well received, 
took port for the first time in public func- 
tions, and left in all directions a favourable 
impression. Municipal corporations invoria- 
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bly offered her addresses ofTelcoine ; and the 
Duchess ofKent, in varying phraseology, re- 
plied that it ■wn<( ‘ the object of her life to 
render her daughter deserving of the affec- 
tiionate solicitude she so universally inspires, 
and to make her worthy of the attachment 
and respect of a free and loyal people.| 

The first tour, which took place in the 
autumn of 1832, introduced the princess to 
the prineipality of 'Wales. Leaving Ken- 
sington in August, the party drove rapidly 
through Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and 
Shrewsbury to Powis Oastle, an early home 
of her governess, the Duchess of Northum- 
berland ; thence the princess went over the 
Menai Bridge to a house at Beaumaris, 
which she rented for a month. 

presented prizes at the Eis- 
teddfod there; but an outbreak 
of cholera shortened her stay, and she 
removed to Plas Newydd, which was lent 
them by the Marquis of Anglesea. She laid 
the first stone of a boys’ sohool in the neigh- 
bourhood on 13 Oct., and made so good 
an impression that 'the Princess Vic- 
toria ’was the topic set for a poetic com- 
petition in 18.34 at the Oardiir Bardic Fes- 
tival. The candidates were two hundred, and 
the prize was won by Mrs. Cornwell Baron 
Wilson. Passing on to Eaton TTall, the seat 
of Lord rtrosvPiior, she visit ed Chester on 
17 Oct., and opened a new bridge over the 
Dee, which was called "Victoria Bridge. 
From 17 to 24 Oct. she stayed with the 
Duke of Devonsliiro at Oluitsworth, and 
made many excursions in the neighbour- 
hood, including a visit to Htrutt’s cotton 
mills ntBelpor. Subsequently they stayed 
at a long series of noblemen’s liouses — Shug- 
borougii, the house of Lord Liclifleld; Pitch- 
ford, tlip seat of tho tliird earl of Liverpool, 
half-brother of t.he tory statesman, and 
himself a politician of ability and insight, 
for whom the queen clicrishod afl'eclion; 
Ilewull Grange, tlio seat of Lord Plymouth; 
and Wytham Abbey, tho si'at of tlie Earl 
of Abingdon. From Wytham she and her 
mother twice went over to Oxford (8-9 
, Nov.), wliore they received ad- 

M ox OB . JjgggQg 

versity: Dean Gaisford conducted them 
over Christ Church ; they spent some 
time at the Bodleian Library and at 
the buildings of the university press. 
Robert Lowe (afterwards "Viscount Khor- 
brooko), then an undergraduate, described 
tho incidents of the visit in a brilliant 
macaronic poem (printed in PATOiiStT 
Makttn’r Jj^e of Lord Sherbroohe, i. 8^ 
90). Leaving Oxford the royal party 
{oumeyed by way of High Wycombe and 


Uxbridge to Kensington. Throuffbon7;r 
lour the princess dined with her mother 
her hosts at seven o’clock each evenius 
Every year now saw some increMe ef 
social occupation. Visitors of all kinds wel 
numerous at Kensington. In NniTeS.x 
1832 Captain Back calie to eSaSt? 
leoted polar expedition. In January 183?t>^ 
portrait painters David Wilkie and Geom 
Hayter arrived to paint the princess’s no> 

trait. On 24 ApnltheDuehess ofKent 

a view to mollifying the king, elaborately 
entertomod him at a larce dinner - ■ 


the 


a large umner party", 
princess was present only before and 


Tim 1 our of 
1831 ). 


after dinner^ In June two of her fii-st cousins 
Princes Alsxander and Ernest of "Wiirtem.' 
berg, and her half-brother, the prince of 
Leiningen, were her mother’s guests. On 
24 May 1833 the prinoess’s fourteenth birth- 
day was celebrated by a juvenile ball given 
by the king at St. James’s Palace. 

A summer and autumn tour was arranged 
for the south const in July 1833. The wal 
party went a second time^to 
Norris Castle, Isle of Wight, 
and made personal acquaint. 
nnee with those parts of the island with 
which _ an important part of the princess’s 
after-life was identified. She visited the 
director of hermother’s household. Sir John 
Conroy, at his residence, Osborne Lodge, on 
the silo pf which at a lator date Queen Vic- 
toria built Osborne Cottage, and near wldch 
she erected Osborne House. She evicted 
Wliippinghara Oliiirch and East Cowes; 
but the main object of her present sojoum in 
tho island was' to inject national objects 
of interest on the iTiimpshiro const. At 
Portsmonlb she visitud the Victory, Nelson’s 
lliigship. Oi’o.<ising to Weymouth on 29 July 
sho spent some time at Melhnry, Lord 
llchestor’s seat. On 2 Aug. she and her 
mol her arrived ot Plymouth to inspect the 
docliyards. Next day the princess presented 
on Plymouth IToo new colours to the 89th 
regimont (royal Irish fusiliers), which was 
then stationed at Devonporfc. Lord Hill, 
tho commandei^in-chiof, who happened to 
ho at the barracks, took part in the ceremony. 
'Tlio Duchess of Kent on behalf of her 
daughter addressed the troops, declaring 
that her daughter’s study of English his- 
tory hod inspired her with martial ardour. 
With tho fortunes of the regiment thepiin- 
cesa always identified herself thenceiorth. 
It was at a later dole nomed the Pkincess 
"Victoria’s "Royal Irish Fusiliers, ond_ twice 
again, in 18(56 and 1889, she presented it with 
new colours (of. Rowland Bbinokjon’s 
Ilist. Jiecords cf the Eighty-ninth (Princtsi 
Ftotorta’s) Eegvment, 1888, pp. 83-4). The 
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piinceas afterwards made a cruise in the 
yacht Emerald to Eddystone lighthouse, to 
Iforquay, whence she -visited Exeter, and to 

^'Whifo she was responding to the calls of 
public duty she was enjoying enlarged 
H ddight opportunities of recreation. She 
frequently visited the theatre, 
ttaStama. Jq yyliich she always delighted. 
Put it was the Italian opera that roused 
her highest enthusiasm. She never forgot 
the deep impressions that Pasta, Mali- 
btan, and Grisi, Tamhurini and Eubini 
made on her girlhood. Grisi was her ideal 
vocalist, by whom she judged all others. 
All forme of music, competently rendered, 
fascinated har. Her reverence for the vio- 
linist Paganini, after she had once heard 
him, never waned. In June 18S4 she 
vras a deeply interested auditor at the 
tovnl musical festival that was given at 
"VVeslininster Abbey. During her autumn 
holiday in the same year, when she first 
stayed at Tunbridge Wells, and afterwards 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, she spent much of 
her time in playing and einging, and her 
instrument woe then the harp (m. Memoirs 
of Qeorgiana Lady Chatterton, by E. H. 
Pering, 1001, p_. 20). In 1836 Lablaoho be- 
came her singing master, and he gave her 
lessons for uearR twenty yeare, long after 
her accession to the throne. 

During 1836, when she completed her 
‘.ixteeuth year, new experiences crowded 
on her. In June she went for the first time 
to Ascot, and joined in the rcwal procession. 
The American observer, N. P. Willie, 
watched her listening with unaffected delight 
to an itinerant haUad singer, and thought 
her ‘quite unnecessarily pretty and inte- 
resting,’ but he regretfully anticipated that 
it would he the fate of ‘the heir to such a 
crown of England ’ to be sold in mai-riage 
for political purposes without regard to her 
personal character or wishes (Wliiis, Pejj- 
(MUiws by tlie Way, 1836, iii. 116). On 
30 duly 1836 the princess was confirmed 
Hereon- Chapel Royol, St. James’s. 

SrmiitiDii, The anmbishop ox Oanterbuiy’s 
1886 . address on har future responsi- 

bilities affected her. She 'was drowned in 
tears and frightened to death.’ Nest Sun- 
day, at the chapel of Kensington Palace, 
the princess received the holy sacrament for 
the first time. The grim archbishop (Howley) 
again officlihted, together with her preceptor, 
Davys, the dean of Ohester. After a second 
visit to Tunbridge Wells, where she stayed 
at Avoyne House, she made a triumj^al 
northern progress. At Yorlx she remained a 
week with Arohbishop Hnreourt atBishops- 


thorp, and visited Lord Fitzwilliam at Went- 
worth Douse, whence she went over to the 
, , races at Doncaster. She was the 

1 B«. ” ° guest of the Duke of Rutland at 
Belvoir House, was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the people of Stamford, 
and was next entertained by the Marquis of 
Exeter at Burghley. A great hall at Burgh- 
ley was r)pened by a dance in which the 
marquis was the princess’s partner. "When 
she reached l^nn on her way to llolkham, 
the Earl of Leicester’s seat, navvies yoked 
themselves to her carriage and drew it 
round the town. Her last sojourn on this 
tour was at Euston Hall, the residence of 
the Duke of Grafton. After returning to 
Kensington, she spent the month of Septem- 
ber at Ramsgate, making excursions to 
Walmer Oastle and to Dover. 

In 1836, when the princess was seventeen, 
her uncle Leopold deemed that the time 
had arrived to apply a practical test to Ids 
scheme of uniting in marriage with her 
first cousin, Prince Albert of Saxe-Cohurg, 
Accordingly, he arranged with his sister, the 
Duchess of Kent, that Albert and his elder 
brother Ernest, the heir-apparent to the 
duchy, should in the spring pay a visit of 
some weeks’ duration to aunt and daughter 
at Kensington Palace. In May 
taBwttT" jPrincess Victoria met Prince 
Prtaco Albert for the -fi-rst time. Wil- 
Aibort,i836. jy Queen Adelaide 
received him and his brother courteously, 
and they were frequently entertained at 
court. They saw the chief sights of London, 
and lunched with the lord mayor ot the 
Mansion House. But the king looked with 
no favour on Prince Albert as a suitor for 
his niece’s hand. At any rate, he was 
resolved to provide her with a wider 
field of choice, and he therefore invited 
the prince of Orange and his two sons and 
Duke William of Bruns-wick to be bis guests 
at the same period -that the Saxe-Coburg 
princes were in England, and he gave the 
princess every opportunity of meetmg all 
the young men together. His o-^'n choice 
finsRy feU on Alexander, the younger son 
of the prince of Orange. On 30 May the 
Duchess of Kent gave a brilliant ball at 
Kensington Palace, and found herself under 
the necessity of inviting Duke William of 
Brunswick and the prince of Orange with 
his two sons as well as her own prot^g^s. 
Among the general guests was the Duke of 
Wellington. Some days later the Soxe- 
Gohurg princes left England. Albeit bad 
constantly sketched and played the piano 
with his cousin ; but her ordinary language, 
like that of thoso about her, was English, 
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whicli placod liim at a disadvantage, for lie 
had but recently begun to learn it. The 
result of their visit -was hardly decisive. 
Prince Albert wrote of his cousin as ‘ very 
amiable,’ and astonishingly self-possessed, 
but parted with her heart-whole. The prin- 
cess, however, had learned the suggested plan 
iroin her uncle Leopold, whose wishes wore 
law for her, and on 7 June, after Albert 
had loft England, she wrote ingenuously to 
Leopold that she comniondcd the youth to 
her uncle's special protection, adding, ‘I 
hope and trust that all will go on pro- 
sperously and well on this subject, now of 
so much importance to me.’ Tier views 
were uuculoured by sentiment. It was 
natural and congenial to obey her uncle. 

In the early autumn of 1B36 she paid a 
second visit to the retired tory statesman. 
Lord Liverpool, who was then living at 
Busted Park, near Uckfield, and afterwords 
spent a quiet month at Itamsgute. Thu old 
king was at the moment ennsing the Duchess 
of Kent renewed disquietude. The prbicehs 
had consequently absented herself iVoiu 
court, and tho king compluined that ho sfiW 
too little of her. On 20 Aug. 18.36, tho 
king’s birthday, mother and daugliter dined 
with him at a state banquet, when he 
iiublicly expressed the hope that he might 
live till his niece came of age, so that the 
kingdom might be spared the regency which 
parliament had desWed for the Duchess of 
Kent, lie dosoribed his sister-in-law as a 
‘ person’ 'surrounded by evil counsellors,’ 
and unfitted 'to tho exurcise of tlic duties 
of her station.’ lie asserted that, contrary 
to his command, she was occupying un ux- 
oessivo number of rooms— so vent eon — at 
Kensington Palace. Ho would not ' onduro 
conduct so disreexicctM to him.’ The i>rin- 
ccss burst into tears. Thu broach between 
the king and her mother was completo. 

William IV’s hope of living long onougli 
to prevent u regency was fulQllod. All hough 
OomiuR nt health was fucblo, no surions 
use, 3d May crisis wos feared whan, on 24 May 
laa?. 1837, the iirincess oolobrnted her 
oightoonth birthday, and thus came of age. 
At Kensington tho occasion was worthily 
celebrated, and the hamlet kept holiday. 
The princess was awakened by an auhade, 
and received many co.slly gifts. Addresses 
ftom public bodies wore presented to hor 
mother. To one ftom tbo corporation of 
London the duchess mado, on behalf of hor 
daughter, an elaborate roxfiy. Slio pointed 
out that tho princess was in intercourse 
with all classes of society, and, after an in- 
disoroct rel'eroncu to the slights put on her- 
self by the royal family, spoke volubly of 


tho diflusion of religious knowlecl^T^ 
preservation of the constitutional 
tives of the crawn, and the protectlo^rf 
popular hberhes as the proper aim „ 
sovereign. The king was folk “with^ 
draw himself from the public rejoicina Z 
sent _ his niooe a grand piano, and m tha 
eyoiimg gave a state ball iu her honour at 
St. James’s Palace. Neither he nor the 
queen attended it, owing, it was stated, to 
Illness. The princess opened the eutertaJ 
ment in a quadrille with Loi-d KtzAlaiL 
grandson of the Duke of Norfolk, and afS 
wards danced with Nicholas Esterhazv son 
of the Austrian ambassador. In the mm. 
month she paid two visits to the Roval 
Academy, which then for the first time hdd 
its exhibition in what is now the National 
Gallery, Trafalgar Square. She was the 
centre of attraction. On the first visit she 
shook hands and talked with Eogers the 
poet, and, hearing that the actor, Charles 
Kemble, was in the room, derired that he 
should he introduced to her. A few days 
later tho king, in a letter addressed pei- 
Bomilly to her, oflered to place 10,0001. a 
year at her own disposal, independently of 
her mother. .Slio accepted the offer to her 
mother’s chagrin. 

TI 


No sooner had the celebrations of the 
princess’s majority ended than death put 
her in possession of the fullest rights 
thot it could confer. Early in June it was 
announced that tho king’s heahh was break- 
ing. On Tuesday, 20 June 1837, at twelve 
minutes past two in tke morning, he died at 
Wiiideor Oastle. The last barrier between 
Princess Victoria and the crown was thus 
removed. 

The archbishop of Canterbury, who had 
performed tho last religious rites, at once 
took leave of Queon Addaide, and with 
Lord Ooiiyngham, tho lord chamberlain, 
drove througli tho early morning to Ken- 
eington to break the news to the new sove- 
Aooosiion, roig". They amved there before 
30 Jnno 6 s.M. and found dilBculty in ob- 
1831. taiuiiig admission. The porter 
refused to rouso the princess. At length 
the Baroness Lohzon was sent for, and she 
reluctantly agreed to warn the princess of 
their presence. The girl came into the 
room with a shawl thrown over her dressing- 
gown, her feet in slippers, andrher hair 
falling down her back. Lord Oonyngham 
dropped on his knee, saluted ker as queen, 
and kissed the hand she held towards him. 
fi'he archbishop did the like, addressing to 
hor ‘ a sort of pastoral charge.’ At the same 
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tioie shs was mformed of the king’s peaceful Lord Melbourne and JLoid Lansidowne, at 
end- The princess clasped her hands and the open window of the privy council 
snsiously asked for news of her annt chamber, looking on the quadrangle nearest 
(BtifSEir, i. S73). t . .. House. The crowd 

The prime minister, Lord Melbourne, mauoa ' cheered vociferously, and promi- 
arrived before nine o’clock, and was at once nent in the throng was JDaniel 

received in audience. The queen’s uncle, the O’Connell, who waved his hat with con- 
j)uke of Sussex, and the Duka of Wellington, spicuous energy. ‘ At the sound of the first 
themostpopularmoninthestate, also visited shouts the colour faded from the queen’s 
lier. But, in accordance with the eonatitu- cheeks,’ wrote Lord Albemarle, her first 
don, it was from the prime minister. Lord master of the horte, who was also an on- 
llelbourne, alone that she could receive looker, ' and her eyes filled with tears, 
counsel as to her official duties and conduct. The emotion thus called forth imparted an 
The privy council was hastily summoned additional charm to the winning courtesy 
to meet at Kensington at 11 A._n. on the day with which the girl-sovereign accepted the 
of the king’s death. On entering the room proflered homage ' (Ai,Biiaiiti,E,liyfy Tears 
the queen was met by her uncles, the Dukes of my Life, p. 378). 

of Cumberland and Sussex, and having After the proclamation the queen saw 
taken her sent at once read the speech which Lord Hill, the commauder-in-uhief, the lord- 
Lord Melbourne had written for her some chanesUor, and other great officers of state, 
days before in consultation with Lord At noon her second council was held at St. 
Lonsdowne, the veteran president of the James’s Palace, and all the cabinet ministers 
council. She was dressed very plainly in were present. Later in the day the proola- 
black and wore no ornaments. Sbe was mation was repeated at Trafalg.ir Square, 
already in mourning for the death of Queen Temple Bar, Wood Street, and the Iloyal 
Adelaide’s mother. She spoke of herself as Exchange. 

‘educated in England under the tender and Although the queen signed the privy 
enlightened care of a most aliectionatc council register at her first council in the 
mother j she had learned from her infancy name of Victoria only, in all the official 
to respect and love the eonatitu- documents which were prepared 

tion of her native country.’ She ““ on the first day of her reign her 

would aim at securing the enjoy- name figured with the prefix of 

ment of religious liberty aud would protect Alexandrma. In the proclamation she was 
the rights of all her subjects. She then took called ‘Her Iloyal Majesty Alexandrina 
the oath, guaranteeing the security of the Victoria, Queen of the United Kingdom.’ 
church of Scotland ; the ministers gave up But, despite the seutimont that had been 
their Beals to her and she returnecl them ; excited against the name Victoria, it was 
they then kissed hands on reappointment, contrary to her wish to be known by any 
and the privy couuoillors took the oaths, other. Papers omitting the prefix 'Alex- 
Altliough she was unusually short in stature andrina ’ were hastily substituted for those in 
(below five feet), and with no pretensions which that prefix had been introduced, and 
to Wuty, her manner and movement were from the second day of the new reign the 
singularly unombarrossod, modest, graceful, soveroignwasknownsolelyasQueen Victoria, 
and dignified, while her distinct and per- Thenceiorfli that name was accepted without 
feetly modulated elocutiou thrilled her cavil as of the worthiest English significance, 
auditors. ‘ She not merely filled her chair,’ It has since spread far among her subjects, 
said the Duke of Wellington, ‘ she filled It was conferred on one of the moat pro- 
the room.’ Throughout the ceremony she speronscoloniesofthe British empireinloSl, 
conducted herself as though she liod' long and since on many smaller settlements or 
been familiar with her part in it (of. PooiB, cities, while few municipalities in the United 
Lfe of Stratford Ganning, 1888, li. 46; Ki^om or the empire have failed to employ 
Croker Papers, ii, 359; Ashlut, lafe of it in the nomenclature of streets, parks, 
Mmerstm, i. 340). railway-stotions, or places of public assembly. 

The admirable impression she created on Abroad, and even in some well-dnformed 
this her first publio appearance as queen quarters at home, surprise was manifested at 
was fuUy (Sbnfirmed in the weeks that fol- the tranquillity with which the 

lowed. Next day she drove to St. James’s ^“taeat nation sawthe change of monarch 
Pdaoe to attend the formal proclamation of regaiains effected. But the general enthu- 
her oooeasion to the throne. While the siosm that Queen Victoria’s aoces- 

hsralds recited their announcement she sion evoked was partly due to the contrast 
stood in full view of the pnhlio between she presented with those who had lately oc- 
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ciipied the throne. Since the century began 
there had been three kings of England — 
men all advanced in years — of whom the 
first was an imbecile, the second a profli- 
gate, and the third little bettor than a 
oufToou. The principle of monarchy was an 
art iclo of faith with tho British people which 
the personal unhlness of tho monarch seemed 
unable to touch. But the substitution for 
kings whose characters could not inspire re- 
spect of an innocent girl, with what pro- 
mised to be a long and virtuous life before 
Iior, evoked at the outsot in the large mass 
of the people a now sentiment — a sentiment 
of chivalric devotion to the monarchy which 
‘ jrave it now stability and rendered revolution 
impossible. Although the play of party poli- 
tics failed to render the sentiment universal, 
and some actions of the queen in tlie early and 
late years of the reira severely tried it, it was 
a plant that, once tiDcing root, did not readily 
decay. Politicians — of the high rank of Lord 
Palmerston, the foreign secretary in the 
whig ministry, and Sir Robert Peel, leader of 
tho tories in tho House of Oomnuins — de- 
plored the young queen's inexperience and 
Ignorance of tho world ; but such defects were 
more specious than real in a constitutional 
monarch, and, as far as they were disad- 
vantageous, woro capable of remedy by time. 
Sydney Smith echoed the national fouling 
when, preaching in St . Paul's Oathodral on 
the first Sundo^ of her reign, he described 
the new sovereign as ‘ a patriot queen,’ who 
might be expected to live to a ripe old age 
and to contribute to the happiness and pro- 
sperity of her people. ‘ We have had glorious 
female reigns, said Lord John Russell, the 
home seorolary under Melbourne, a few weeks 
later. ‘ Those of Elisabeth and Auno led ns 
to great victories. Lot us now liopo that 
we lire going to have a female reign illus- 
trious iu its deeds of peace — au I'llizabeth 
without her tyranny, an Anne without her 
weolmess’ (WaIjPOLI], Zffe (f Lord John 
liusse.U, i. 28 1). 

Owing to her sex, some olinnges in the 
position and duties of a Brit ish sovereign 
woro inevitable. The Salic law rendered 
her incompetent to succeed to _ the throne of 
Hanover, whicli British sovereigns had filled 
since George the elector of Ilunovor hucaine 
George I of England in 171d. Hanover 
had been elevated from an electorate to a 
Tiio qnoon kingdom by the Gougress of 
niiatiaii- Vienna in 1814, and the king- 
"™‘'' doin now passed I .0 the queen’s 
uncle, the next heir after her to the Eng- 
lish throne, Ernest, dulie of Cumberland. 
The dissolution of the union between Eng- 
land and Hanover was acquiesced in readily 


by both countries. They had 
apart in political sentiments and aonmtl „ 

1 he new king of Hanover was altogetha Z 
of sympathy with his royal niece. & pS 
au illiberal and reactionarv ruler ■ i 
in whom domestic feeling was always 8troi'’ 
took a lively interest in the fortunes of Ida 
family, andshowed especial kindnessto tC 
m the trials that awaited them At li3 
the main alteration in her duty as sovetei^n 
rolat ed to t he cninmel law. Death was £ 
punishment accorded to every manner nf 
felony until William IV’s parliamZ ha 

manelyruducedtlienumber of capital otfencea 

to four or five, and it had been the custom 
of the soveruigu personally to revise the nu- 
merous capital sentences pronounced in Lpn 
don at the Old Bailey. At the close of each 
session these were rmorted to the sovereien 
by tho recorder for Iinal judgment. A eW 
was obviously unfitted to perform this rs- 
Thoqueoii puguant task. Accordingly the 
ttii .1 uio queen was promptly relieved of it 

oiimiiiaiiaw. gyactofpaAinmont (7 W.UiamlV 

and 1 Viet. cap. 77). Outside London the 
order of tho court to the sheriff had long been 
sulliciont to insure the execution of the death 
penalty. To that piraotioo London now con- 
formed, whUo thehome secretary dealt hence- 
forth by his solo authority with petitioiib 
afleoting oilbndors capitally convicted, and 
was alone responsible for the grant of par- 
dons, reprieves, or respites. 'Whenever capi- 
tal Beiitoiices were modified by the home 
sooretory, he made a report to that efl'ect to 
the queen, and occaeioually it evoked com- 
ment. from her j but bis decision was always 
acted on as soon as it was formed. Thus, 
although the statute of 1837 formally re- 
served ‘the royal prerogative of mercy,’ the 
acccBsiou of a woman to the throne bad the 
paradoxical ell’uct of practically iiuniilling all 
that survived of it. 

But, while tho queen was not coiled on to 
do everything that her predecessors had done, 
she studied with ardour the routiue duties 
of her station and was immersed foom the 
moment of her acoession in pressing busi- 
ness. The prime minister, Melbourne, ap- 
proached his task of giving her political in- 
Lora Mol- struotiou with exceptional tout 
iiouruo's and consideration, and she proved 
iiistrno- Qn .(vhole an apt pupil. Mel- 
bourne was the leader of the whig 
party, whoso constitutional principles deuied 
the sovereign any independence ; Ifut it was 
with the wnigsthat her father had associated 
himself, and association with them was per- 
sonally congenial to her. None the less, she 
was of an imperious, self-reliant, and some- 
what wilful disposition j she was naturally 
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ntoiid of elevation and of the dignified 
responsibilities -which nominally adhered to 
thecro-wn. While, therefore, acceptiugwith- 
ont demur Melbourne’s theories of the depen- 
dent place of a soveroign in a constitutional 
monarchy, she soon set her own interpretation 
on their practical working. She was wise 
enou'fh at the outset to recognise her inex- 
narience, and she knew instinctively the need 
of trusting those who -wore older and better 
versed in affairs than herself. But she never 
admitted her subjection to her ministers, 
from almost the first to the lost day of her 
mien she did not hesitate closely to interro- 
eate them, to ask for time for consideration 
before accepting their decisions, and to ex- 
press her own wishes nird -views frankly and 
mgenuously in allaflairsof government that 
oame before her. After givmg voice to her 
opinion, she left the final choice of action 
or policy to her ofiicial advisers’ discretion; 
but if she disapproved of their choice, or it 
failed of its effect, she exercised unsparingly 
the right of private rehuke. 

The first duty of her mini.stprs and herself 
v'as to create a. royal household. The prin- 
ciples to he followed differed from those 
wmoh had recently prevailed. It was 
Ttio forma- necessary for a female sovereign 
tws oi her to have women and not men as 
bomehoia. personal attendants. She 

deprecated an osLablishtuent on the onoi> 
inous scale that was adopted by the last 
female sovereign in England— Queen Anno. 
A mistress of the robes, eight ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and six women of the bedchamber she 
regarded as adequate. Her unole_ Leopold 
wisely urged her to ignore political con- 
siderations in choosing her attendants. But 
she was without personal frionds of the rank 
needed for the household ofliccs, and she ao- 
cepled Lord Melbourne’s injudicious advice 
to ohoosa their first holders exclusively from 
the -wives and daughters of the whig mini- 
sters. She asked the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe to become mistress of the robes, and 
ahhough her health did not permit her to 
accept that post, slie agreed to act os first 
lady-in-waiting. 'fhe higher household 
dignity was filled (i July 1837) by the 
Dueliess of Sutherland, who was soon one 
of the queen’s intimate associates. Others 
of hor first ladies-iu-waitiug were the Coun- 
tess of Mulgrave, afterwards Mai-chioness 
ofNormauby, ondLadyTavistock. The Coun- 
tess of H^iebery declined to join them. In 
accord with hettsr establisbed precedent, the 
gentlemen of her household -were also chosen 
irom orthodox supporters of the whig mini- 
stry. The queen only asserted hereelf by 
requesting that Sir John Conroy, the master 


of her mother’s and her own ho-osehold, whom 
she never liked, should retire firom her ser* 
vice ; she gave him a pension of 3,000/. a 
year, hut refused his request for an order 
and an Irish peerage. G-raver perplexities 
attached to the question of the appointment 
of a private secretary to the new Boveieign. 
Although former occupants of the throne 
had found such an officer absolutely essen- 
tial to the due performance of their duties, 
the ministers feared the influence that one 
The private occup 3 ung so confidential a re- 
aeoiEtiry- latiou with a young untried 
“Mp. gjj.] jnigbt gain over her. With 
admirable self-denial Melbourne sol-ved the 
difiiculty by- taking on himself the work of 
her private secretary for all public business. 

both her prime minister and private 
secretory it was thus necessary for him to 
be always with the court. For the first two 
years of her reign he was her constant com- 
panion, spending most of the morning at 
work with her, riding with her of an after- 
noon, and dining with her of an evening. 
The paternal core which he bestowed on her 
was acknowledged with gratitude by politi- 
cal friends and foes. 

Melbonme’a acceptance of the oflice ot 
private secretary best guaranteed the queen’s 
course against pitfalls wluch might have in- 
volved disaster. Members of the family 
circle in which she had grown up claimed 
I the right and duty of taking part in hei 
I guidance wken ske began the labour of her 
life, and, owing to their foreign 
Pordga it was hi her own interest 

TiBKs. ghould be per- 

manently eountcrbalancod by native eoun- 
sel. Eing Leopold, the qiieenn foster-father, 
who had hitherto controlled her career, and 
remained a trusted adviser till hia_ death, had, 
as soon as she reached her majority, sent his 
confidential friend and former secretary, 
Baron Stootoar, to direct her politioal edu- 
cation. The baron remained in continu- 
ous attendance on her, without official re- 
coguition, for the first fifteen months of her 
reigu, and when the question of a choice of 
private secretary was first raised, the queen 
expressed an inlelitatous anxiety to appoint 
him. A native of Oobm-g, wbo originally 
came to England with Leopold in 18lB as his 
medical attendant, Stoekmar was pow flfty 
years old. Sineerely devoted to his master 
and to the Saxe-Ooburg family, he sought 
no personal advantage fi'om his assomation 
■with them. Even Lord Palmerston, who 
bore him no afiection, admitted that he was 
the most disinterested man he ever met. 
Intelligently rend in English history, he 
studied with zeal the theory of the British 
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constitution. There was genuine virtue in 
the substance of his leituvaterl advice tliat 
the ^uecn should endeavour to maintain 
a portion above party and above intrigue. 
But, although sagacious, Stockmar was a 
pedantic and a sententious critic of English 
politics, and cherished some perilous here- 
sies. The internal working of the British 
government was never quite understood by 
him. His opinion that the sovereign was 
no ‘ nodding mandovin ’ was arguable, but 
his contention that a monarch, if of com- 
petent ability, might act as his own minister 
was wholly fallacious, Tho constant inter- 
courso which he sought with Melbourne 
and other ministers was consequently felt 
by them to he embarrassing, and to he dis- 
advantageous to the queen. An impression 
got abroad that he exerted on her a mys- 
terious anti-national iuHuence behind the 
throne. Abercromby, speaker of the House 
of Oommous, threatened in very early days 
to bring tho subjoct to the notice of parlia- 
ment. But when it was vnmourod tliat 
Stockmar was acting as tho queen’s private 
secretary, Melhonrnc circulated a peremp- 
tory denial, and public attention was for the 
time diverted. The queen’s openly displayed 
fidelity to her old governess, the Baronese 
Lolizen, did not tend to dissipate the sus- 
picion that she was in the hands of foreign 
advisers. But the baroness’s relations with 
her mistress were above reproach and did 
credit to both. She had acted as her old 
pupil’s secretary in private matters before 
she came to tho throne, and she continued 
to perform tho same fonctioiia after tho 
queen’s accession. But public a/Taira wore 
never brought by the queen to licr cogui- 
sanoe, and tho baroness loyally accmiled 
the situation. With tlis Duchess of Aent, 
who continued to reside with her daughter, 
although she was now given a separate suite 
of apartments, the queen’s relation was no 
loss discreet — far more discreet than tho 
duchess approved. She was excluded il'om 
all share in public husinosa— on exclusion in 
which she did not readily acquiesce. For a 
lon^ time she treated her daughter's emanci- 
pation from her direction as a personal griev- 
ance (G-iiJiivirji,p). There was never any 

g round for the insinuation which Lord 
rougham convoyed when he spoke in tho 
House of Lords of the Duchess of Kent os 
‘the queen-mother.’ Melhouruo protested 
with just indignation against applying such 
a misnomer to ' tho mother of the queen,’ 
who was wholly outside the political sphere. 

Public ceremonials meanwhile claimed 
much of -the queen’s attention. On 27 June 
she held her first levee at Kensington to 


receive the credentials of the^ilZrT' 
and envoys. She was dressed in^aTtt’ 
Public ^ sovereign of tho order of 
oMomoulalB. Garter, wore all its brilhant in 
_ aignia — ^ribbon, star, and a ban j 

bearing the motto in place of the gS 
buckled on tke left arm (Bunsdit ii S 7 st’ 
There followed a long seri-es of^^’ 

Irom public bodies, bearing ad&sses of 
condolence and congratulation, to aU nf 
which she replied with eharacteristio com, 
posure. On 17 July she went in state to 
dissolve parliament in oecordanoe with the 
law which required a general election to 
take place immodiately on tke demise of the 
crown. For the first time she appeared in 
apparel of state— a mantle of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine, an ermine cape, a dress 
of white satin embroidered with gold, a tiara 
ond stomaohor of diamonds, and the insignia 
of the garter. She road the speei with 
splendid ellbol. Fanny Kemble, who was 
present, wi’ote : ‘ The queen’s voice was ex- 
quisite. . , . The enunciation was as perfect 
as the intonation was melodious, and! think 
it is impossible to hear a more excellent ntte^ 
once than that of the queen’s English hy the 
English queen.’ A more disinterested visitor, 
the American orator, Charles Sumner, used 
very eimilar language : ‘ Her voice was sweet 
and finely modulated, ... I think I have 
never heard anything better read in my Ihe 
than her speech.’ On 19 July the queen held 
her first levee at St. James’s Palace, and 
noxt day her first drawing-room. On both 
occasions the attendance was enonuous, 

A few days before (18 July) the queen 
left the home of her girlhood at Ken- 
lU'movalto Buckinghom Palace, 

Uuciciusbom the new oificial residence in Lon- 
I'oittou. appointed for tho sovereign. 

The building had been begun by the arohi- 
teot John Nash for George IV, but was not 
completed until William lY became king. 
Ho, however, disliked it, and preferred to 
remain at St. James’s Palace. Ho monarch 
occupied Buckingham Palace before Queen 
Yictoria, for whom it was for the first time 
put in order. A contemporni'y wag in the 
‘ Times ' declared it was the cheapest house 
aver built, having been built for one sove- 
reign and famished for another. _ But the 
inconvenience with which William IV 
credited it proved real, and it underwent 
ladicol alterations and additions the in- 
stance of the queen and Prince Alhmt before 
it was deemed to be adapted for its purpose. 
An cast front wos oreot^ to form a qua- 
drangle ; the ground behind the house, to 
the extent of forty acres, was laid out as a 
pleasure-garden; a conservatory was con- 
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verted into a chapel, and a ballroom was small danco every Monday. She found 
e^ded as late as 1856 , One of the drat time for a little serious liistorical reading, 
vuteitaininents ■which were given at Buck- one of the earliest books through which she 
ingham Palace was a grand concert on plodded as queen being Goxe’s ‘ Life of Sir 
17 Aug. 1837, under the direction of Signor Kobert Walpole ’ (Lacy Lxtxblioit), and 
Costa. In honour of the occasion the for the first time in her life she attempted 
queen ordered the court to go out of mourn- novel-reading, making trial of three hooks 
5ig for the day. The vocalists were by Sir Walter Scott, Tenimore Cooper, and 
■\Iadame Grisi, Madame Alherlazzi^ Simor Bulwer Lytton respectively (Bunbiik, i. 
Lablaolie, and Signor Tomburini. The 298). A. little later she struggled with 
queeu's first oilioial appearance in public Hollam’s ‘ Constitationol History ’ and St. 
out of doors took place on 21 Aug., when Simon’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 

she opened the new gate of Hyde Park Helatives from the continent of Europe 
on the Bay&water Hoad, and conferred on were in the first days of her reign very fre- 
it the name of Victoria. On 22 Aug. she quent guests. ‘With them she always 
drove to Windsor to assume residence at seemed moat at ease, and she showed them 
the castle for the first time. On 28 Sept, marked attention. Vacant garters were 
she had her earliest experience of a mUitaiy bestowed on two of her German kinsmen, 
review, when the guards in Windsor gorri- who came on early visits to her — ^ths first 
son inarched before her in the Home Park, on her half-brother, the Prince of Leiningen, 
After remaining at Windsor tiU 4 Oct. she in July 1837, the next on her unde, Prince 
made acquaintance with the third and last Albert’s father, in the year following. The 
of the royal palaces then in _ existence, the king of the Belgians and his gentle Queen 
pretentious Pa-vilion at Brighton, Avhich Louise spent uree weeks with her at 
George IV had erected in a foolish freak of Windsor (August-September 1837), and the 
fancy. Lord John Hussell, the home secre- visit was repeated for years every autumn, 
taiy, together with his wife, stayed with her Her first cousin Victoria, daughter of Duke 
there. On 4 Nov, she returned to Bucking- Ferdinand of Saze-Coburg, who in 1840 
ham Palace. married the Duo do Nemours, was also 

The queen took a girlish delight in the often with her, and ehored in her afternoon 
sense of proprietorship: she actively di- . . games. But aha was not at the 

reeled her domestic establishments, and h™ SndoUE. same time neglectful of her Irina- 
the mode of life she adopted in ftilk at home. Nothing could 

SriTatoiUs. pAlq^jea was of her own de- exceed the tenderness ■with which she 
vising. She exeroised a constant and wide treated the Dowager Queen Adelaide. On 
hospitality which had been long ■unknown the day of her accession she ■wrote a letter 
in the royal cirole. The entertainments of condolence, addressing it to ‘ the Queen ’ 
were somewhat formal and monotonous; and not to ‘the Dowager Queen,’ for fear 
but, although she woe zealous for rules of of adding to her grief. A very few days 
etiquette, she was never indisposed to modify later, before the late king’s luneral, she 
them if she was thereby the better able to visited the widowed lady at Windsor, and 
indulge the kindly feeling that she invariably she forbade, of her own motion, the lifting 
extended to her guests. Most of her mom- of the ro^u standard, then at half-mast, 
ings were spent at work with Melbourne, to mast-high, os was customary on the 
In the early afternoon when at Windsor she arrival of the sovereign. When Queen 
rode in the park or neighbouring country Adelaide removed from Windsor Castla 
with a largo cavalcade often numbering ultimately to settle at Marlborough House, 
thirty persons. Later she romped -with her royal nieoe bade her take ftom the castle 
children, some of whom she usually con- any furniture that her residence there had 
trived to include among her guests, or especially endeared to her, and until the old 
played at boll or battledore and shuttlecock queen’s death the young queen never relaxed 
mth ladies of the court — a practice which any of her attentions. To all her undes and 
she continued till middle age— or practised aunts she showed like consideration. She 
ringing and pianoforte playing. Dining at corresponded ■with them, entertained them, 
half-post seven, she usually devoted the ■viBited^them,readtothem, sang to them; and 
Bv anin g t(? round games of cards, chess, or she bore with little murmuringher uncles’ 
draugMs, ■while the Duchess of Kent played displays of iU-temper. The Duohess of 
whist. One of her innovations was the in- Oamhridge, the last survivor of that genera- 
Btittttion of a court band, which played music tion, died as late as 1889, and no cores of 
during and after dinner. When she was family or state were ever permitted by the 
settled at Buckingham Palace she gave a queen to interfere with the due rendering ol 
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those acts of pci'soral devotion to -wliicli the 
aged duohcsB had been accustomed. Even 
to the -welfare of the FitzOlarenoes — Wil- 
liam IV’s illegitimate childieii by Mrs. 
Jordan — she -was not indiflerent, and often 
exerted her influence in their interests. At 
the same time domestic sentiment -was rarely 
suiFered to allect court etiquette.^ At her 
o-wn table sho deemed it politic to give, for the 
first time, proeedence to foreign ambassadora 
— even to the American envoy, Mr. Stephen- 
son — over all giiesis of -wlintever rank, ex- 
cepting only fjord Melbourne, who always 
sat at her left hand. For years she declined 
to alter the practice in favour^ of the royal 
dukes and duchesses, hut ultimately made 
some exceptions. 

Meanwhile the first general election of 
the now reign had taken place, and tlie 
Tiic Heiioriil kattlo of the rival parties mainly 
olootionot raged round the position and 
1837. prospects of the (^neen. Tlio 

tories, who wore the attacking force, bitterly 
complained that Melboarne and the wliigs 
in power identified her with themselves, and 
used her and her name as part^ weapons of 
ofTonoo. Lord John Hussoll, in a letter to 
fiord Mulgrava, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
had written of her sympathy with the whig 
policy in Lrc'land. Orokur, a tory spokesman, 
m an artiolo in the '(liisnrterly lleviow’ 
(July 1837), denounced the policy of sur- 
rounding her with fomalo relatives of tho 
whig looders. Sir Robert Pool argued that 
tho monarchy was endangered by the rigour 
with which she was rulod by hfelboume, 
the chief of one political party. Release of 
the sovereign from whig tyranny conse- 
quently became a tory cry, and it gave rise 
to the epigram : 

‘ Tim Qiioon is with us,’ Whigs insulting say; 

‘ kor whoii shefowtr! m in aha lot us stay.’ 

11 may Iia so, but giro mo leave to doubt 
How long silo’ll keep you when alia finds you oui. 

(Annval Epyister, 1837, p. 239). 

Whig wiro-pullors, on tlio other hand, 
made tho moat of tho recent conduct of the 
next heir to tho ihrono, tho now king of llau- 
ovor, tho qneon’s uncle Ernest, who had 
signalised his accession by revoking consti- 
tutional government in his dominions. They 
spread a report that the new king of 
UonoTer was piloUing to dethrone his niece 
in order to destroy constitutional govern- 
ment in England as well as in Hanover, and 
a c^oon was issued entitled ‘ Tho Contrast,’ 
which reiiresenled side by side portraits of 
the queen and her uncle, the queen being 
depicted as a charming inginue, and her 
uncle os a grey-haired beetle-browed villain. 


^e final result of the eleotiraTJ^^I^;;;^ 
factory to either side. The tories gaSon 
the balance thirty-seven seats, and this ^ 
duced their opponents’ maioritv but in ^ 
new House of Commons the whiefatni 
by thirty-eight and MelbournT.:i“Kl 
leagues retained office. 

Before the new parliament opened, the 
queon made a formal progress through W 
At the duU) going from Buckinuhnn, 
amwheii Palace to the Guildhall todh^ 
Sa37. «tate with the loifl maw 
Her passage through the streets 
evoked an imposing demonstration of lovaltv 
Fifty-eight carriages formed the processioi 
m which rode many of the foreign amba-.s^ 

Cowan, 

with the ahorifle, George Carroll and Moses 
Montefioro, and membors of the corporation 
of London, received the queen at Temple 
Bar. The banquet lasted from 3.30 in fiie 
afternoon till 8.30 in the evening, when 
tho city was ablaze with iUuminations. A 
medal was struck from a design by Wiliiam 
Wyou, and the queen’s arrival at Temple Bm 
was jiiclured in a bas-relief on the 
that now marks tho site of the old gate. 

On 20 Nov. the queen opened W first 
pnrlinmout, reading her own speech, as was 
her custom until her widowhood whenever 
sho attondud in person. The opening buei- 
nosB of tho session was a settlement of the 
royal civil list. Financially the 
queen’s position since her occes- 
_ eion had been a eonree of anxiety. 
Rhe inherited nothing, and the crown had 
lost the royal revenues of Hanover. She 
had complained to Molbomme of her lack of 
money for immediate private expenaee. He 
had done little but listen sympathetically, 
but Messrs. Coiitts, who had been bankers 
■to various mombers of the royal fomily, 
came to hor rescue with temporary advances. 
Tho main question for the government to 
consider was not merely the amount of the 
income necessary to maintain the throne in 
fitting dignityjbut the proportion of that in- 
oomo which might ho prudently derived horn 
the hereditary revenues of the crown, i.e. re- 
venues from the crown lands. In return for 
a fixed annuity George HI had surrendered 
a lai'ge portion of these revenues, and 
George IV yielded a further portion, while 
"William I'V surrendered all but those pro- 
ceeding from the duchioa of Cornwall and 
Lancaster, which were held to Belong to a 
different category. At the same time it was 
aiToiigod, on the accession of William IV, 
that the general expenses of civil govern- 
ment, which hod been previously defrayed out 
of the king’s civil list, shonld heucoloitk be 
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toclinrged by the consolidated fund, and 
that of the income allotted to King "William 
only a very small proportion should be ap- 
plied to aught otitBide his household and 
personal eipensea; the sole external calls 
irere 76,0001. for pensions and 10,0001. for 
the secret service fund. On these condi- 
tions King William -was content to accept 

400 . 0001 . instead of 860,0001. which had 
been paid his predecessor, while an annuity 
of 60,0001. was bestowed on bis queen con- 
sort. His net personal parliamentary income 
(excluding pensions and the secret service 
fond) was thus 376,0001., with some 26,0001. 
from the duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall 
lladical members of parliament now urged 
Melbourne to bring the whole of the crown 
lands under parliamentary control, to deprive 
the crown or the oontinl and income of the 
dncliies of Lancaster and Cornwall, and to 
supply the sovereign with a revenue which 
should be exclusively applied to her own 
purposes, and not to any ]iart of the civil 
government. Treasury ofhcials drew out 
a scheme with these cuds in view, but 
Melhoiirne rejected most of it from a fear of 
rousing against his somewhat unstable go- 
vernment the cry of tampering with the 
royal prerogative. In the result the pre- 
cedent of William IV’s case was followed, 
with certain modifications. The queen re- 
signed all the hereditary revenues of the 
crown, but was left in possession of tlie 
revenues of the duchies of Lancaster and 
Cornwall, of which the lattor was the lawful 
appanage of the heir-apparent. The duchy 
of Cornwall therefore ceased to be the 
sovereign’s property os soon as a lawful heir 
to the throne was born. It and the duchy 
of Lanoasler produced during the first years 
of the reigu about 27,6001. annually', but 
the revenues from both rose rapidly, and 
the duchy of Lancaster, which was a perma- 
nent source of income to the queen, ulti- 
mal ely produced above 00,0001. a year. (The 
duchy of Cornwall, which passed to the 
prince of Wales at his birth in 18fl, ulti- 
mately produced more than 00,0001.) Parlia- 
ment now granted her, apart from these 
hereditary revenues, an annuity of 886,0001 , 
being 10,0001. in excess of the net personal 
income granted by parliament to her prede- 
cessor. Of this sum 60,0001. was appro- 
priated to her privy purse, 131,2001. to the 
salaries of the household, 172,6001. to the 
expenBes'*of the household, 13,2001. to the 
royal bounty, while 8,0401. was unappro- 
priated. The annual payment from the 
civil list of 75,0001. in pensions and of 

10.0001. secret service money was oancellsd, 
hut permission was given the crown to create 


' civil list ’ pensions to the amount of 1,200/. 
annually, a sum which the treasury under- 
took to deiray independently of the royal in- 
come; this arrangement ultim ately meant the 
yearly expenditure of some 23,0001., but 
the pensions were only nominally associated 
with the sovereign's expenditure. Kepairs to 
the sovereign’s official residences and the 
maintenance of the royal yachts were also 
provided for by the treasury apsrt from the 
civil list revenues. Joseph Hume, on the 
third reading of the civil list hill, moved a 
reduction of 60,0001., which was rejected by 
19!) votes against 19. Benjamin Hawps 
vainly moved a reduction of 10,000/,, which 
was supported by 41 members and opposed 
by 173. Lord Brougham severely criticised 
the settlement on the second reading of the 
bill in the House of Lords. lie made search- 
ing inquiriesrespecting the incomes from the 
crown duchies, and objected to the arrange- 
ment being made for tbe queen’s life. 
Although numerous additional grants, ap- 
proaching a total of 200,000/. a year, were 
afterwards allotted to the queen'is children, 
the annual sum allowed her by parliament 
on ber accession was never altered during 
her reign of nearly sixty-four vears, and 
proved amply sufficient for all her needs. 
At tbe same time os tbe civil list hill passed 
through parliament, the queen’s mother, at 
the sovereign’s instance, was granted an 
annuity of 30,000/. ; she formerly received 
22,000/. a year, of which 10,000/ was appro- 
priated to the care of ber daughter while 
princess. On 23 Dec. 1837 the queen went 
to parliament to letiun thanlcs in person for 
what had been done. Christmas was spent 
at Buckingham Pnlncc, and next day the 
court withdrew to Windsor. 

The liberal allowance enabled the queen 
to fulfil at once her resolve to pay off her 
Tbruneen father’s debts. By the autumn 
poytiicr of next year she had transferred 
tother’B (o^te duke’s creditors from 

® ■ her privy purse nearly 60,0002,, 
and on 7 Oct. 1839 she received their formal 
thanks. Meanwhile the queen’s sympathy 
with her ministers increased. Throngh 
1838-9 ehe followed their parliamentaiy 
movements with keen anxiety lest their 
narrow majority might prove inadequate 
to maintain them in office. Disturbances 
in Canada during the early months of 1838 
roused difierences of opinion in the House 
of Commons, which imperilled their positiott, 
but the crisis passed, ’ The queen is as 
steady to us as pvei',’ wrote Pahneroton 
on 14 April 1838, ‘ and was in the depth of 
despair when she thought we were in danger 
of being turned out. She keeps well in 
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health, and even in London takes long lidea 
into the country, which haTB done her great 
good’ (AsranT, of jPalmerstonj i. ti44), 
tinder Melbourne's guidance, and in ngree- 
menl vnth her own wirfi, she daily perused 
masses of despatches and corraspondonce 
with exemplary diligence. 

Ontmde politics her chief interest lay in 
the preparations that were in progress for 
her coronation and for the festivitiee accom- 
panying it. Three state holla— one on 
18 June, the day of Waterloo, a choice of 
date which offended the French — ^two la7B(58, 
a drawing-room, a slate concert, a first 
state visit to Ascot, and attendance at 
Eton 'montem’ immediately preceded the 
xiiB elaborate ceremonial, which took 
ooiounliioii, place on 28 June 1838, eight 
SB JoBoisia. anniversary of her 

oocesmon. The ministere resolved to endow 
it with exceptional milendour. For the ex- 
penses of William Iv's coronation 60,Q00f. 
had been allowed. Ko less a sum than 
200,0001. was voted hy parliament for the 
expenses of Quoen Viotovia's coronation. 
Woetminater Ahbey was elaborately deco- 
rated in orimsott and gold. The royal pro- 
oession to the abbey wos revived for thotlxat 
time since the coronation of George III in 
1701, and four hundred theueand persons 
came to London to witness it, many bivouack- 
iim in tbe streets^ the night hofore. At 
10 A, 11. on the appointed day, in magnificent 
weather, the queen left Buolringham Palace 
in full panoply of state, passing up Oonstiln- 
tion Hill, along I'ircadmy, down 8t. James’s 
Street, and oeross Tvafalgor Square, which 
had jnst beau Itiid outiu SeUou's memory. 
The abbey was reached hy way of Parliament 
Slreat at 11.30. Among lovcign visitors, 
who wont thither in advance of Ihn ^ueon, 
was Maiuhal Soult, the tepresenlaUve of 
France, whom the crowds received with 
hardly less enthusiasm than her majesty. The 
great company of her German rolutivoa iu- 
Suded her undo the Duke of Hnxe-Oohurg 
andhei half-brother andhalf-sist or of Loinin- 
gen. When the queen entered the abboy, 
'with eight ladies all in white, floating 
about her lilcc a silvury cloud, she paused, as u 
for breotli, luid clasped her hands ^(FlCAir 
A ray of sunlight fell on her heail as she 
knelt to roecive the orown, and the Duchess 
of Kent burst into loara. The brilliance 
of tho Bceno impressod every one, but there 
were some drawbacks, Ilatnet Martineau, 
who wos presimt, wrote: ‘The hrlghtnosa, 
vasinoss., and dreamy mognifloonce produced 
a strange effect of e.xhnustion and nlnopiness,’ ' 
Tho qiu'on, too, sulTerod not only from natural i 
emotion and fatigue, but feom the hesitation I 


of the officiating clergy as to the exact 
she was to play m manvuartanf 
rilual,ond fromthe insnl^ofenttraidMS 
had been accorded her. ‘T>mv 
what I am to do, for thev li s tlw'!.! 
don’t know,' Ao said at piauJ 

a lay official who stood near hef st 
oompkmed that the orb which was unex 

cK-MSr.x’s 

which had been mafic Pn* i.o. 



*1. a ^ pain. Fai 

the first time at a coronation, the commZ 
were allowed (o acclaim her after the pea^ 
The latter had einoyea the privilege ^ 
timeimmomonal. The commoMnowoheZd 
sovereign nine times (6fent Mm 
1888, in 108); hut Dean 4anlsy, S' 
t^n a boy, sot in a gallery, thought all 
tho responses and acelamations were feehlv 
^von. Towards the close of the esrsmonvi 
smoular accident befell LordEDlle,apBet 
eighty years old, as lie was ondeavourimr to 
ofter his bomago. He ‘ fell down as he was 
getting up the steps of the thiona’ The 
queen's ' first impulse was to vise, and when 
afterwards ha came again to do homage she 
said , “ May I not get up and meet him P and 
then rose from (ho tlnnno and advonceddown 
one or two of tho steps to prevent his coming 
up,_ an act of gtaciousness and kindnea 
which mado a great sensation ’ (GjiBnnn 
2nd sor, i. 107). While tho peers wsie 
doing homagO) tlio lord-chamberltiin ond his 
oflieoTH flung medals, epeoially designed by 
Pistrucoi, for thu spectators to Horomble for, 
and tho confusion was not dignified. At 
length the eoremonial, which lasted more 
than five hours, ended, and at a quartfr 
past foul' the queen vol wned to Buckingham 
Poluce. She then wore her crown and all 
liar apparel of slate, hut sho looked to spec- 
tatore pole and tri’mulous. Carole, who 
was in the throng, breathed a hisssing on 
her : ' Poor li( tie queen ! ’ ho added, ‘ she is at 
on age at which a girl can hardly he trusted 
to_ choose a bonnet for herself ; yet a task is 
laid upon Iior from which an archangel might 
nlirink.’ But despite her seal to fulfil the 
responsibilities of licr station, she stiH had 
much of the child’s lightness and simplicity 
of heart. Un rstnmiiig to the palace she 
haalily dofl'cd her snlendouTs in order to 
give nor pet spaniel, Dash, its fftemoon 
bath (Lbkiii}. Sho then dined quietly witli 
her relatives who were her guests, and 
after sondiug a message of inquiry to the un- 
fortunate Lord Ilolle, concluded' the day by 
witnessing from the roof of tho palace the 
public illumiiiotions and flrewoiks in the 
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Qreeu und. Parks. Next morning a 

great ‘ coronation ’ fair was opened by per- 
mission of the government for four days in 
Hfde Park; and on the second day the 
nueen paid it a long visit. The coronation 
festivitiee concluded with a review by her of 
fire thoasand men in Hyde Park (9 July), 
when she again shared the popular applause 
withJlarsbalSoult. A month later(16Aug.) 
she prorogued parliament in person, and, 
ifier listening to the usual harangue on 
the work of the session from the speaker of 
the House of Commons, read her ^eech with 
custotaaty oleomess. 

A few months later the queen was to 
realise that her popularity was not invulner- 
able, and that, despite Melbourne’s parental 
oare, her position was fraught with difficulty 
and danger, with which she was as yet hardly 
fitted to cope. Witli both the crises through 
which the queen and her court passed in 
the tret half of 1839, her youth and inex- 
perience prevented her from dealing satis- 
laotorily. In January 1889 Lady Flora 
Hastings,daughteroft]ieMarqui8 
Sim Hastings, was lady-in- waiting 

riont totheDuchessofKentatBuoldng- 
ham Palace. On account of her 
appearance, she was moat improperly sus- 
pected by some of the queens attendants 
of immoral conduct. Neither the queen not 
her mother put any faith in the imputation, 
but Lady Tavistock informed Melbourne of 
the matter, and the queen assented to his 
ptopo'al that the unfortunate lady should 
be subjected by the royal pliysioion. Sir 
James Clark, to a medical examination. 
Clark afterwards signed a certificate deny- 
ing all allegations against Lady Flora 
(17 Feb. 1839). The incident was soon 
noised abroad. The lady’s family appealed 
directly to tlie queen to make fitting repara- 
tion. Lady Flora’s brother, the Marquis of 
Hastings, obtained an interview with her. 
Lady Flora’s mother wrote her passionate 
letters and begged for the dismissal of Sir 
James Clark, The queen made no reply. 
Melbourne slated that she had seised the 
earliest opportunily of personally acknow- 
ledging to Lady i’lora the vmhappy error, 
but that it was not intended to take any 
other step. Lady Hastings published her 
correspondence with the queen and Mel- 
bourne in the ‘Morning Post,’ and Clark 
circulated a defence of his own conduct, 
A general'%eliug of disgust was roused, and 
the reputation of the court suffered, espe- 
cially with the conservative section of the | 
nobility to whi(fe the Hostings family be- j 
longed. The situation was rendered worse 
bj the tragic ending of the episode. Lady 


Flora was suffering from a fatal internal 
disease — the enlargement of the liver. On 
4 July she was announced to be dying at 
Buckingham Palace. A royal banquet which 
was to take place that evening was counter- 
manded (hlaMESBunv’s Memoirs, p. 77). 
The lady died next day. The queen was 
gravely perturbed. Society was depressed 
and shocked. The blander which the queen’s 
advisers had committed was had enough to 
warrant an unmistakable expression of her 
^ersonid regret, and her innocent supineness, 
tor which the blame was currently laid on 
the Baroness Lehzen, was a calamity. 

The second court crisis of 1889 was due 
to a precisely opposite cause — to the queen’s 
Her flret peremptory exercise of her per- 
mmi'-teritti Boual authority without consnlt- 
18 * 3 °^' “HO- During the session 

of 1839 the whig ministry finally 
lost its hold on the House of Commons. 
The recent emancipation of the slaves in 
Jamaica had led the planters into rehellion, 
and the government was driven to the dis- 
agreeable necessity of inviting parliament 
to suspend the constitution. The proposal 
was carried by a majority of only five (7May). 
Melbourne felt the position to be hopeless, 
and placed the resignation of himseff and 
his colleagues in the queen’s hands. The 
queen was deeply distressed. When Lord 
John, leader of the House of Commons, 
visited her to discuss the situation, she 
burst into tears. But she soon nerved 
herself fully to exert for the &st time the 
sovereign’s power of choosing a successor 
to the outgoing prime minister. Her grief 
at parting with Melbourne was qmoHy 
chewed. She asked him for no advice, but, 
after consulting Lord Spencer, she sent 
for the Duke of Wellington, and startled him 
by her self-possession (8 May). He declined 
her offer to form a ministry on the ground 
of his age and of the desirability of the prime 
minister being in the House of Commons. 
Accordingly Sa.e summoued Sir Koheit Peel, 
the leader of the conservative opposition in 
the lower house. She feared his coldness 
and severity of manner, but her personal 
demeanour at their first interview was dig- 
nified, although very frank. She deprecated 
a dissolution of porbament at so early a date 
in the life of the existing parliament. Peel 
vaguely expressed sympathy with, her view, 
but declined to pledge mmself not to advise 
a dissolution. He, however, accepted with- 
out demur her commission to form the 
government, and, on leaving her, set about 
selecting members of the cabinet. There was 
already a strong feeling among the conser- 
vatives that the queen, who had hitherto 
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ulirunk from association with conservatives, 
was hedged in on all sides of her househohl 
by the female relatives of her whig minislors. 
Peel, in consultation with his mends, de- 
cided that lh(' ladies holding the higher posts 
The queen household must he dis- 

aniiher placed if conservative ministers 
Shimbm receive adequate support 

from the crown, llo had no in- 
tention of interfering with the subordinate 
offices, but deemed it I'ssontial to remove 
some at least of the ladios from sucli 
posts ns those of mistress of the robes or 
of ludy-in-Avaiting. Peel formed a high 
conception of his responsibility, and was 
willing to consult the queen's wishes 
in tilling all appointments that might fall 
vacant. Unfortunately ho did not duiine at 
the outset the precise posts or tbo number 
of them which were affected by his pro- 
posals. The subjeot was livonehed in a 
personal interview (9 May). The queen 
feared that she was to be deprived of the 
companionship of her closest friouds, and sus- 
pected — quite incorrectly — ^tlmttho Baroness 
Lehzenwas aimed at. She declined point 
blank to entertain any suggestion of chango 
in the female constitution of her household. 
After Peel left her she Avrote to Molboumo 
that they wanted to deprive her of her 
ladies; they would rob her next of her 
dressers aud housemaids; they thought to 
treat her as a girl; she would show them 
she was queen of TUngland. Finally she 
requosted her old minister to draft a reply 
of refusal to Peel’s domands. Melbourne 
expressed no opinion, hut did as he was 
asked. The queen’s letter to Peol ran 
‘ Buekingham Palace, May 10, 1839. — The 
Queen, having considered 1 lie proposal miiclo 
to her ■yesterday by Hir liobert Peel to re- 
move tlie ladies oi' hor bedchamber, cannot 
ooiisout to adopt a oourso which slio con- 
ceives to be oontrary to usage, and which is 
repugiionti to her leoliiigs.’ Peel answorod 
that he feared there Avas some misunder- 
standing, and doclinod to proceed to tlio 
formation of a govemmont. 

Pool’s decision was received by the queen 
with immense relief, which she made no 
endeavour to conceal at a state ball that 
took place the same evening. With ovory 
sign of satisfaction she appealed to Mol- 
bomne to resume power, Although hor 
action was her oavu, Melbourne had given it 
a tacit approval by not resisting it, Avhen she 
first informed liim of hor intention. The 
old cabinet mol, on 11 May ; somo momhers 
argued for advising tho queen to Avithdraw 
from 'the attitude that sho had ossiunod. 
But Lord Spencer insisted tbatas gontlomon 


they must stand by her. pnima^H 
dared that her youth and isolation 
have protected her from the odioZ o 

debate in both houses of pwliament. S 

defended his action, which Lord John Puwel 

lamely endeavoured to prove to be witlinn! 
precedent., Melbourne thoroughlySfl" 
himself with the queen, and wL sevS 
handled from difterent points of view hv bntt 

thoPukeof Wellington and LerdfflS 

In point of fact Peel’s conduct was S 
warranted, and subsequently Melbonm 
Lord .Tolm Bussell, and the queen herself 

.v.i.«i«iouot she 

her Cl lor. oonlided to Lord John that she 

iTiT t 1 ^ad taken no advice in the matter 

No, she said, 'it Avas entirely my oaiti fool- 
ishness I Melbourne afterwards remarked 
characteristically: 'You should take care 
to gi-ve people who are cross time to come 
rouud. Peel s fault in that business, when 
he failed to form a government, was not 
giving the queen time to come round.’ 

The momentary elfeot of the queen’s net 
was to extend by more than two years the 
duration of Melbourne’s ministiy, and to 
embitter the personal hostility of the torie? 
tOAvards her. , Tames Bradshaw, the tory 
M.P. for Canterbury, made in July so violent 
an attack upon her at a conservative meetine 
that tho whig M.P. for Cookermouth, sf 
Avard Ilorsman, challenged him to a duel, 
which was duly fought. But the permanent 
outcome of the crisis was to the good. The 
quQun never repeated her obduracy, and al- 
though she often asserted lior authority and 
hotrayod, hor personal iiredileotion when a 
new ministry was in course of creation, the 
nineteen changes of government that fol- 
lowed during her reign were effected with 
oompavativoly little friction. ’The 'house- 
hold ,’ ilillieulty never recurred. Ladies-in- 
waiting, at once ceased to he draAvn from 
the families of any one political party, and 
as early as .July 1839 tho queen mvited 
Lady SandAvioh, the wife of a tory peer, to 
join tho household. It bocame the settled 
practice for the office of miatrese of the iphes 
alone to hear a political complexion, and 
for its holdov to retire from office with the 
party to which she owed her appointment, 
tnoreaso of years and the good eounsel ol 
a wise husband were to teach the queen to 
exercise Avitli groator tact that huhit of 
command wliii’h was natural to her, and to 
bring under firmer control the impatience 
and quiolmess of her temper. 
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Absorption in the sovereign’s -work, the 
elation of spirit -which accompanied the 
major part of her new ex- 
periences, the change from de- 
“* ' pendence to independence in her 

S rivate affairs, put marriage out of her mind 
uring the -first two years of her reign. But 
King Leopold had no intention of quietly 
allowing his choice of her cousin Albert for 
her husband to be thwarted. Early in 1888 
he reminded her of the suggestion. She 
replied that she and the prince, who was of 
her own age, were too young to think of 
marriage yet, and she claimed permission to 
defer a decision till the end of three years. 
King Leopold summoned Prince Albert 
to Brussels in March and explained the 
situation. Albert assented with some hesi- 
tation to the queen’s proposal of delay. lie 
assumed that in her proud elevation she 
would ultimately seek in marriage a partner 
of more exalted rank than a younger son of a : 
poor and undistinguished German duke. But 
Stockmar was as zealous in Alhert’s cause 
ashis uncle Leopold. He had left the queen's 
side at the end of 1838 for the first time since 
her accession, and accompanied Prince Albert 
on a tour in Italy with a view to keeping 
him faithful to the plan and to instructing 
him betimes, in case of need, in the duties 
of the consort of a reigning English monarch. 
Among the English courtiers doubts of the 
success of the innocent conspiracy were freely 
entertained. Such members of the large 
Coburg family as visited the queen at this 
period were too ‘deutsoh’ in manner to 
recommend themselves to her English 
attendants (Lady LTTTDLTOit). ‘ After being 
used to agreeable and well-informed English- 
men, I fear she will not easily find a foreign 
prince to her liking,’ Lord Palmerston wrote 
in April 1838. Several names besides 
Prince Alhert’s were, too, freely canvassed 
as those of suitable candidates for her 
hand (cf. Stafford Howe Letters, p. 223). 
Another first cousin, Prince George of Cam- 
bridge (now Duke of Cambridge), was often 
in her society. The Duo da Nemours 
(brother of the queen of the Belgians and 
son of Louis Philippa) and a prince of the 
Prussian reigning family were believed to 
possess attractions, both in her sight and in 
that of some of her advisers. In May 1889 
she entertained at Windsor the tsarevitch 
of Russia (afterwards Tsar Alexander II) 
and Prindb william Henry, younger son of 
King William II of the Netherlands ; and 
both the young men were reported to aspire 
to her hand. 

The social and political embarrassments 
of the first half of 1839 gave the queen a 

VOt, XXtT.— SUP. 


sense of isolation, which rendered the pro- 
spect of marriage more congenial to her 
Engagement than It was before. At the 
toPimce same time she sufiered much 
w*Oct.iS3e. annoyance from a number of 
■ otfers of marriage made to her 
by weak-minded subjects, .neveral of whom 
forced themselves personally on her notice 
when she woe riding out, or even gained 
entrance to her palaces. King Leopold, 
who was her guest at Windsor in Sep- 
tember 1839, was not slow to use the 
opportunity. _ He arranged that Prince 
Albert and his elder brother Ernest should 
stay at the English court next month. 
Nothing was said to the queen of the objects 
of the mission. On 10 Oct. the young men 
arrived at Windsor, bearing a letter from 
King Leopold commending them to her 
notice. Many guests were there, besides 
I Lord Melbourne. For four days the princes 
joined the queen and her crowded retinue 
in the ordinary routine of afternoon rides, 
evening banquets, and dances, but during 
; the entertainments she contrived to have 
[ much talk with Albert, and suddenly a 
genuine and overpowering affection between 
them declared itself. On 16 Oct. she sum- 
moned the prince to her room, and, taking 
full advantage of her royal station, ofiered 
j him marriage. It was ‘ a nervous thing ' 
to do, she afterwards told her aunt, the 
Duchess of Gloucester; but, she added, it 
would not have been possible for him to 
propose to the queen of Enalund {Peel 
Papers, ii. 414). hlelboiirne, who took the 
wise view that in the choice of a husband 
it was best for the queen to please herself, 
thought Prince Albert too young and un- 
trained for the position, but hoped for the 
best and was warm in his congratulations. 

The queen sent the information at once to 
King Leopold, but the public announce- 
ment was delayed for more than a month. 
During that period the queen andher affianced 
lover were rarely sepoi-ated either in public 
or private. The prince was conspicuously 
at her side at a review of the rifle brigade 
which she held in the Home Park on 1 Nov. 
On the 14th the visit of Albert and his 
brother came to an end. Next day the 
queen wrote with delightful naivetS to all 
members of the ro-yal family announcing her 
engagement. Sir Itobert Peel saw the com- 
mumcation she sent to Queen Adelaide, and, 
although he regarded the match with little 
enthusiasm, smd she was ‘ as full of love as 
Juliet ’ {Croker Papers), On 20 Nov. she 
left Windsor for Buckingham Palace, where 
on 23 Nov. she made the official declaration, 
which Melbourne had drawn up, to an ex- 
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traordinary meeting of the privy council. 
No less than eighty-threo members were 
present. The queen wore on her arm a 
Wcelet enclosing the prince’s miniature; 
although her hand shooh, she read hor short 
and simple speech without hositation, and 
accepted the congratulations of her coun- 
cillors with composure. 

The news was received by the public with 
mixed feeling. Daniel O'Gonnoll, whon he 
spoke of it at a meeting at Ban- 
™ *^"” 1 S**'''’® ■''“Hi' f ° ludicrous hyper- 
boles of joy. But there wore 
ominous murmurs nmid the popular applause. 
Little was definitely known of the prince, 
excepting that he was German and very 
young. Tbo tories took for gnuitod that he 
was of ‘liberal’ opinions — an assumption 
which did not please thorn — and while some 
agreed that he owed his good fortuno to his 
distaste for afliiirs of stalo and his loudness 
for empty nniusement, others credited him 
with perilously stirring arabilious (Teal 
Tapart, ii. 408-9). Although it was noto- 
rious that the Saxe-Cobiirg house was 
staunchly Lnthornn, two of its mumbors, 
Hing Leopold an<l rrinoe T’ordinand, had 
lately married catholics, and a fuolish 
rumour ou’oulaled that Albert was a papist. 
At foreign courts, and even in his own 
domestic circle, it was felt that the prise 
the prince had won tvas abovo his station. 
The queen, wlio saw the situation only 
through the haze of true womanly affection, 
deplored the sacrifice of family and country 
which she regarded the prince as making 
for her sake. She pressed her ministers to 
secure for him wellnigh every honour that 
she enjoyed, in order to coinpensute him 
for his expatriation. Like (Jueeu Mary, 
she entreated that her hu.ibnnd should bo 
created a king consort. 'I'he luinistors 
pointed out that Prince Alherl’s rank, as 
well as his household and emoluments, must 
correspond with those accorded the lost 
prince consort. J’rince George of Denmark, 
and sho was gnlled hytho eompiiriHon of her 
lover with ‘ the stupid and insignificant 
husband of Qwu'n Anne,’ ns sho called him. 
The final decision rested with parliament, 
and Melbourne made no effort to forco its 
hand. The session opened on 10 .Tan. 1840, 
and the queen, in the speech which she read 
from the throne, spoke of her approaching 
marriage, hlelbourne found himself in a 
criticul sitniitiion. While the queen de- 
mand(‘d a far higher status for hor futurehus- 
binul iliau precedent warranted, a majority 
in both housos of parliament showed ' signs 
of a resolve to grant far less. .Stockmar, 
who had resumed residence with the queen 



as to avoid public disputes, but he gamea 
no hearing. The ministers proposed to 
grant Brinoe Albert an annuity of 60 000/ 
the sum granted to the queen consortTot 
George II, George III, and Wilham IV 
Joseph Hume moved an amendment tn 
reduce the sum to 21,0001. on his favourite 
ground 0 / economy. This was negatived bv 
005 to 88; but dolonel Sibthorp% M 
a very pronounced kind, who echoed the 
general sentiment of dissatistaetion, moved 
another amendment to reduce the sum to 
JIO.OOO/. lie received exceptionally powe^ 
ful support. Sir Eohert Peel spoke in his 

Attnricson favour. Sir James Graham denied 

tion 01 the queen consorts could 
be Bustalncd ; the independent status of the 
queen consort, lie said, not very logicaUy 
was rocogiiisod by the constitution, but the 
prince consort stood in no need of a separate 
establisbmeut. On a division the redac- 
tion was carried by tho large majority of 
Idl, tho voles being 262 to 168. Sir Robert 
Pool and his friotids made emphatic pro- 
tests against insinuations of ^8loyalty,W 
denied that tho tories wore ‘ acting from a 
spiteful recollection of the events of last 
May.’ Lord John Eussell insisted that the 
vote was an insult to the sovereign. Colonel 
Sihthorp further proposed in committee 
that, should the prince survive the queen, he 
should forfeit tho annuity if he remarried a 
catholic, or failed to resido in the United 
Ivingdora for at least si.x months a year. 
'J’his motion was disavowed by Peel, who 
agreed that it implied a want of confidence 
in the prince, and it was rojootod. But the 
wholo proceedings deeply incensed the queen, 
and Xing Leopold wrote that the action of 
the eommono was intolerahle, 

TIio House of Lords was in no more 
amiable mood. Tho Duke of ■Wellington 
muTied an amendment to the address cen- 
suring ministers for liaviug failed to make a 
public declaration that the prince was a 
protestaut and able to take the holy com- 
munion in the form prescribed by the church 
of England — a point on which Stoekmar 
hod already given the ministers satisfactory 
aesuronces in private. "When, on 27 Jan., 
the hill for the naturalisation of the prince 
was introduced into the upper olTamher, it 
contained a clause giving him precedence 
next after tbo queen. The royal dukes of 
Sussex oud Cambridge had agreed to accept 
a position below tho queen's hnshand; hut 
tile king of Hanover, who was still Duke of 
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Omn'berland, bluntly declined to ^ve way 
to any ‘paper royal highness and his protest 
found much sympathy in the lords. Mel- 
bourne argued that he was ioUowing the 
precedent set in the case of Philip and Mary, 
but was willing to modify the clausa so as , 
to give the heir-apparent, when he should j 
arrive, pi-ecedence of his father. The con- 1 
cession was deemed inadequate, and the 
clausa was withdrawn, Thereujpon the natu- 
ralisation bill passed without further oppo- 
sition. Subsequently GrevUIe, the cleric of 
the council, issued a paper proving that the 
queen could grant her husband by royal 
Variant what precedence she chose without 
any appeal to parliament, and she acted ac- 
cordingly, giving him the next place to her. 
But, to the queen’s chagrin, foreign courts 
declined to recognise in him any rank above 
that of his hereditary honours. Another diffi- 
culty arose with regard to the choice of his 
personal attendants. It was deemed inadvis- 
able to allow him to appoint a private secre- 
tary for himself. A German was not reckoned 
hi for the post, Melbourne nominated his 
owu private aecrctaiy, George Antou. 

hleanwliile the marriage was fixed for 
10 Peb. Before the parliamentary wrangle 
ended, Lord Torrington and 
Colonel Grey had been sent to 
Coburg to invest the prince with 
the insignia of the Garter, and to conduct 
him to Eiiglund. On 28 Jaii. the prince 
with his father and brother left Coburg. 
At Brussels he met his uncle Leopold. On 
7 Feb. he was at Dover. Next day he was 
received with much enlhusiosm m London, 
and on reaching Buckingham Palace the 
oaths of naturalisation were administered 
to him Iw the lord chaucellur. On the 10th 
the wedding took plaoo in the chapel ot 
St. James's Palace, and after an elaborate 
brsaldast at Buckingham Palace the bride 
and bridegroom drove to Windsor amid 
vociferous acclamations. Two days later 
they were visited by the Duchess of Kent, 
the Duke of Cuhu'rg, and others, and on 
14 Feb. returned to Loudon, On 19 Feb. 
the queen held a levee, and the prince stood 
at her left hand, 

III 

With her marriage a new era in the 
queen’s life and reign began. From a per- 
sonal point or view the union 
Sbrot’s oiil. reoBsefi the highest ideal of which 
loiiteranA matrimony is capable. Thequep’s 

inSueuce on Jqj Jgj. busband was with- 

aueou. alloy, end invested him in 

her sight with every perfection. ITo, on his 
part, reciprocated her aifootion, and h^ made 


her happiness the main object of his life. 
Int^ectui^y and morally he was worthy 
of his position. He was admirably educated ; 
his interests were wide ; he was devoted to 
art, science, and literature; his life was 
scrupulously well ordered; ha was saga- 
cious, philanthropic, conscientious, and un- 
selfish. ^ His e.\ample and influence gave 
new weight and stability to the queen’s cha- 
racter and temperament, and her know'ledge 
and experience grew. But outside the do- 
mestic circle the prince was not liked, Ha 
was cold and distant in manner, and his 
bearing, both mental and physical, was held 
to he characteristically German. It was 
out of harmony with the habitual ease and 
levity of the English aristocracy. He had 
no active sense of humour, no enthusiasm 
for field sports, no vices ; he abhorred late 
hours, and did not conceal his disdain for 
many of the recreations in which the Eng- 
lish leisured classes indulged. His public 
position was at the same time ill-defined. 
There was a jealous fear that his private 
I influence with the queen and his foreign 
prejudices might affect her pubUo action. 
Hesentment at any possible interference by 
him in afl'airs of state quickly spread abroad. 
Although Melbourne gave the queen per- 
mission to show him official papers, he was 
during the first two years of his settle- 
ment in England excluded from her inter- 
views with ministers. lie felt his position 
to be one of humiliation. He was ‘the 
husband, not the master of the Louse,’ he 
wrote in May 1840 to his friend. Prince 
William of Lowenstein, 

It was never with the queen’s concurrence 
that he tilled a rank in her hou'^ehold 
subordinate to herself. Un 28 Dec. 1841 
she wrote in her journal : ‘ He ought to he, 
and is above me in everything really, and 
therefore I wish that he should be equal in 
rank with me.’ As his abilities came to he 
recognised by ministers, they gradually 
yielded to her persuasion to take him fuUy 
into their counsels. He was allowed to act 
as her private secretory. The cares of ma- 
ternity were soon to distract her on occasion 
from the details of public duty, and her 
dependence on her husband in all relations 
naturally increased. Ultimately Prince 
hert assumed in behalf of his wife in reality, 
although not in form, moat of her respon- 
sibilities, and his ebars in the rule of the 
country throughmost of the twenty-one years 
of their married life is indistinguishable 
from hers. ‘ Lord Melbourne was very use- 
ful to me,’ she said many years afterwards, 
‘hut I can never he sufficiently thankful 
that I passed safely through those two years 
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to my marriage. Then I was in a safe liaven, 
and there I remained for twentyf-onej years,’ 
(Pbothbko, Life of Bean Stanley, ii. 127). 

As soon as tho prince finally settled down 
to his now life he regarded it as his duty (as 
he wrote in 18C0 to tho Duke of 
pabiio Wellington) to ‘ fill up every gap 
iiuaition. which, as a woman, she would 
naturally leave in the exercise of her regal 
functions, continuallyand anxiously to watch 
every part of the public busino8.s, in order 
to be able to advise and assist her at any 
moment, in any of tho multifarious and 
dillicult questions or duties brought before 
hor.somelinics intuvaationnl, sometimes poli- 
lical, or social, or personal.' lie claimed to 
be of rigid. ‘ the natural head of her family, 
superintendent of her household, manager 
of her private allairs, sola confidential ad- 
viser in politics, and only assistant in the 
communications with tho officers of tho 
government.’ At the same time ho was, ho 
pointed out, ‘the husband of tho queen, the 
tutor of the royal children, tho private so- 
cretary of the sovoreign, and her permanent 
minister.’ Tho defect and danger of such a 
claim lay, according to tho constitution of 
tho country, in tho fact, that tho prince was 
under no parliamentary control, and his 
description of himself as the queen's ‘per- 
manent minister' was inexact, nubstantially, 
however, the statumont truthfully repre- 
sented the prince's functions and occupation 
during his career as (iueen Victoria's consort. 
But a large section of the public never will- 
ingly acquiesced in his exercise of so much 
activity and authority. Until his death he 
had to run tho gauntlet of a galling and 
uncoasing public criticism, and the queen, 
despite her wealth of doinustio happiness, 
was rarely free from the sen.so of discomfort 
and anxiety which was bred of a conscious- 
ness that many of her subjects viowed her 
husband with dislike or suspicion. But 
iiiom 1811 to 18U1, the date of his death, 
trho fact is unassailable that I’riuco Albert 
liad as good a right as the cjuccn to be 
regarded as tho ruler of tho British roalm. 

Un the queen's marriage the Duchess of 
Kent at once removed from the royal palaco, 
and tho Boronoss Lehzon soon 
S, afterwardsrotiredfromthogueen's 
service. Tlicse changes m the 
ro^l household disposed of chocks which 
might have seriously limited the develop- 
ment of Prince Albert's influence. The 
supersession of both mother and gouver- 
nante was elfected without friction. The 
cimuudgeonly king of Hanover declined 
t he q^ueen's request to give up 1 0 tho Duchess 
of Kent his apartments in St. James's 


Palace which he never occupied, 
upon tlm queen rented for ler mother ^ 
gostre House, Belgrove Square, at 2 OOOZ n 
year; but on the death^ of the fi,* 
Augusta in September, Clarence House. St 
James a Palace, was made over to her ti^ 
getherwith brogmore Lodge at WinC 
Hardly a day passed without the esehanm 
of visits. As anile, the duchess both lunched 
and dined with hor daughter. The Baroness 
Lehzen loft England in October 1842 for 
hor native country of Hanover, linallv 
Mttling with a sister at Buokeburg (ef 
jJLOOMPinT.n, licminiscences, i. 216), Pof 
many years tho queen found time to write 
hor a letter once a week, an interval which 
was subscqiienlly lengthened to a month at 
the baroness’s own considerate request • the 
corrospondenco was maintained until the 
baroness’s death in 1870. Stookmar alone 
of tho qiioon’s oaidy conlidential attendants 
retained his position after her marriage- 
until 1867 ho spent tho autumn, winter, and 
spring of oaoh year with the queen and 
i’rince Albert, and occupied rooms in their 
palaces. On every domestic or public ques- 
tion that arose both the queen and prince 
looked to him for private guidance. 

Amid tho fostivities which celebrated the 
early days of married life general alarm was 


caused by an attack on tho queen’s 
attempt on life. The Outrage had no political 

signifioanco, ond served to increase 
Hto^iojune populariiy. On 10 Juno a 

brainless potboy, Edward Oxford, 

fired two shots at her from a pistol as she was 
driving through the GreenPaflc&om Bucking- 
ham Palace to Hyde Park Corner. She was 
unhurt, and to all appearance unmoved, and 
after making a call at her mother’s houss to 
assuvo hor of her safe^, she continued her 
customary drive in Hyde Park. The lad 
was arrested and was mercifully pronounced 
to bo insane. Addresses of congratulation 
were presontedby both houses of parliament. 
On 12 June 1840 — two days after the inci- 
dent — a concert was given at Buckinghnin 
Palace under Costa's d irection, and the queen 
herself took part in no less than fire num- 
bers, singing in a diiot with Prince Albert, 
and in a trio with Bignois Bubini and 
Lablaclio, and in throe choruses. A week 
or two later a magnificent reception was 
accorded lier at Ascot. Next month the 
approaching hirth of an heir to thp throne 
was announced, and, in accordance with the 
qiieen's wish, a bill woe passed constituting 
Prince Albert regent in case of her death, 
provided that he did not remarry a catlmlie 
and that he resided in the country. Prince 
Albert, by the advice of Stookmar, and with 
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the Ml concurrence of Melbourne, bad 
elreody given proofs of an anxiety to relieve 
the strained relations between the court and 
the tories. Their leaders had been enter- 
tained by the ^ueen, and she had shown 
them marked civility. With the Duke of 
Wellington every oftort was niado to main- 
tain cordial relations, and he reciprocated 
the advances with alacrity. The llnlte of 
Sussex, whose critical attitude to the queen 
still caused her discomfort, was partially 
conciliated by the bestowal of the title of 
Puchess of Inverness on his morganatic 
wife, and in April, when the queen and 
Prince Albert attended a greot ball at 
Lansdowne House, she permitted the new 
duchess to sup at the royal table, llie 
pacific atmosphere which was thus engen- 
dered had the agreeable effect of stilling 
opposition to the nomination of Prince 
Albert to the regency. In the House of 
Lords the Duke of Sussex alone resisted it 
on the gi'ound that the rights of ‘the 
family ’ were ignored. On if Aug., when 
the queen prorogued parliament in person, 
the prince snt m an arm-chair no-xt the 
throne, and, although objection was feared, 
none was raised. His predominance was 
treated as inevitable. On 28 Aug. ho 
received tho freedom of the city. On 11 
Sept, he was admitted to the privy council. 
On S Feb.^ 1811 the queen ordered his 
name to be inserted in the liturgy. 

Moanwhilo, on 21 Nov., the quoen’e first 
child, a daughter, was born at lliickiugham 
Diithof Palace. Her recovery from the 
pniirotB confinement was rajiid, and she 
“y-'t removed to Windsor for the 
Christmas holidays. On 10 Feb., the anni- 
versary of her marriage, the child, the prin- 
cess royal of England, was baptised at 
Buckingham Palace in the names of Vic- 
toria Adelaide Mary Louisa. The sponsnre 
were tho prince’s father, the queen’s mother, 
and hor uncle Leopold, besides tho Dowager 
Queen Adelaide, the Duchess of Gloucester, 
and the Duke of Sussex. The Duke of 
Sa.ve-Cohurg was unable to attend in*person, 
and the queen by her own motion chose the 
Duko of WeUiii^on to represent him. The 
last trace of animosity in regard to Welling- 
ton on account of his open objections to 
queen’s marriage was now removed. ‘He 
isj’ the queen wrote in her journal, ‘the best 
friend we have.’ 

Meanwhile politics were casting clouds 
on the joys of domestic life. The queen 
was to suffer, for the first of many times, 
tliat conflict of feeling between her private 
obh'gations to her foreign kindred and her 
public obligations to her country, which, 


despite an instinctive repugnance to un- 
worthy concessions in the sphere of foreign 
diplomacy, was liable to involve her in 
ditficulties with her advisers. Under Prince 
Albert’s guidance and in accordance with 
her own predisposition, the queen regarded 
foreign afthirs as peculiarly within the sove- 
reigns province, and the prince, who with 
Melbourne’s assent now enjoyed access to 
foreign despatches, claimed m behalf of the 
queen the full right to a voice in consulta- 
tion before any action was taken by the 
goternment abroad. Palmerston, the mas- 
raimcraton terful minister of foreign afihirs, 
anithu was reluctant to recognise the 

thione. existence outside parliament of 

any check on his independence. This atti- 
tude at once caused vexation in the royal 
circle, and alter prolonged heartburnings 
ultimately led to an open rupture. The 
immediate cause of divergence between the 
queen and her foreign minister was due 
to affairs in the east of Kurope, which 
threatened a breach in the fiiendly relations 
of France and England. Egypt under 
her viceroy, Meliemet Ali, was seeking to 
cast oil' ker allegiance to the sultan of 
Turkey', France encouraged the act of re- 
hollirni, while England and the rest of the 
great powers took 'Turkey under their pro- 
tection. The queen and Prince Albert 
loathed the prospect of war with France, 
Poiiticni whose sovereign, Louie 

(iHiMitii Philippe, they had, through le- 
rijuce. pealed intermarriages, close do- 
mestic relations; and the added hkulihood 
that the dominioiiB of her uncle and political 
ally, Hiug Leopold, would, in case of war 
between England and Franco, be invaded 
by a French army filled the queen with 
alarm. Divisions in the cabinet encouraged 
resolute inters ontion on her port. In op- 
position to Lord John llitsseU’s views, 
Palmerston, minister of foreign afiains, de- 
cided that the best way of dissipati^ all 
risk of French predominance m IS^pt 
was to crush Meliemet Ali at once by ibr&e 
of English arms. The queen entreated 
Melbourne to reconcile his divided col- 
leagues, to use his influence against Pal- 
merston, and to seek a pacific settlement 
with France. But Palmerston stood firm. 
By his orders the British fleet forced 
kfehemet Ali to return to his allegiance to 
the sultan (November 184D). The minister's 
victory was more complete than he antici- 
pated. Louis Philippe, to the general sur- 
piiee, proved too puBillanimous to lake the 
ofiensive in hehalfof his friend in Egypt, and 
he finally joined the concert of the powers, 
who in July 1841 jdedged themselves by 
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treaty to maintain Turkey and Egypt in 
»tatu quo. The incident evoked in the Frencli 
ting, in his ministers, and in King Leo- 
pold a feeling of bitterness against Pnlmer- 
bton ■wliich found a ready eelio in tho minds 
of Queen Victoria and the prince.^ 

Before this foreign crisis terminated, the 
retirement of Melbourne's ministry, which 
tho queen had long dreaded, took place. 
Tlie prospect of parting with Melbourne, 
her tried couneillor, caused her pain. But, 
in aulicipution of lliii event, hints had been 
given at Prince Albert’s inatanco by tho 
court oflirials to the tory leaders that tbo 
queen would interpose no obstacle to a 
change of government wlien it hoenmo in- 
evitable, and would not. resist, sneli recon- 
structifiu of lier houseliold as 
Siuiiina tnigbt bo needful. Tho blow fell 
MUhmuna. The wl.ig ministers in- 

Irodnecd a budget wliieh 1(>nded towards 
free trade, and on their proposal to redneo 
tho duty on aiigiiT they were defeated by a 
majority of 3G, Hir llohert Ih'cl IhenMipon 
enn-ied avoto of confidence against, them by 
oun vote. Moved by tho quoou’s feelings, 
Melbourne, instead of resigning, appealed to 
the country. Pari ianiunt was dissolved on 
2il June. 

Til .Time, amid t,he politienl exeitement, 
the queen paid a visit to Arohhisho]» Hat- 
court atNunehani, and thence she mid Prince 
Albert proceeded to Oxford to attend com- 
moraorntinn. Tlie Buko of Wellington, the 
chanoolltir of tho nnivorsity, presided, and 
conferred on the prineo an lionoravy ih'gri'o. 
Tho quoon was disturbed by tho hisses which 
were levelled at l.he whig ministers who 
wore present, hut she was not the less willing 
on that account to give further proof of her 
attachment to them, and sho seized tho 
opportnnit.y to pny a serioa of visits among 
tho whig nobility. After spending a day or 
two with tho Buko of Uovonshiro at Oliats- 
wnrth, tho royal party next month wore 
cntci'taiiiod by tho Buke of Bedford at 
Woburn Abbey and by Tjord Cowper, Mol- 
boumo’s nephew, at Panahanger. Prom 
Pansbiinger they wont to lunch with Mel- 
houi'iie Eimsolf at his country residoneo, 
Brocket Pork. Tho general oloction was 
proceeding at tho time, and the whigs made 
the most out of tho queen’s known sympathy 
with them and of her alleged antipatJiy to 
their opponents. But, to tho queen’s dis- 
mw, a largo tory majority wos returned. 

The new parliament assembled on 1!) Aug. 
1841. Por the ■first time in her reign the 
queen was absent and her speech was rend 
by the lord chaucollor, an indication that the 
constitution of the House of Commons ■was 
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nottoherlikmg. MelbourneT^^^ 
mamed in office till the lost possih^J 

ment, hut on 28 Aug. fir; 

confidence was refused it by M 
bouses of parliament • ti./ 
evening Melbourne saw the qLei It 
sqr and resigned his trust. Vetltj 
his resignation in a spirit of deep deS!? 
which he helped to dissipate by an ' 
once oi lliu higli opinion he had forS 
of hei husband. In conformity wkb b» 
advice she at once summoned Sir Bobert 

Peel, and all hough she spoke freely to hiS 

Aopopinnoo ?f her grief in separating from 
miiX ministers, she quickly 

mm Iiy. rocovored her composure imd dii 
cussed tlio bnsmoss in band with a correct- 
ness of manner which aroused in Peel entbu- 
siastic admiration. Be promised to consult 
lior comfort in all liouseliold appointment 
Tlio Bitchess of Bucclouch nqpkeed the 
Ihiclicss of Siithorinnd as mistress of tbs 
robes, and the Duchoss of Bedford and Lady 
Normanby vnhmtoi'ily made way for othw 
Indies-in-waiting. By September the new 
govornnicut was fully constituted, and tho 
queen lia d tho 1 net 1 o treat her new ministers 
with much amiability. Peel adapted Idm- 
Bolf to tlic situation with complete success. 
Ho and tho queen wore soon the best of 
frii'uds. Accepting Melbourne’s bint, he 
fully yeb briolly explained to her every 
detail of nffiiirs. lie strictly obeyed bet 
reqiiofet to Bond regularly and promptly a 
daily report, of proceodinga of interest that 
took pilaca in both tho bouses of parliament. 
JMelbourno was tlienooforth an occasional 
nnd always an honoured guest at court, but 
the quooti nccuslomed borself without delay 
to seek political guidance exclusively from 
Pool. 

The queen’s absence at. the prorogation of 
parliament on 7 Oct., after a abort autunm 
session, was duo to personal affairs 
nnd to no want of confidence in 
lior neyv advisers. On 0 Nov. 
1841 Iior second child, a son and heir, was 
horn at Buckingham Palace. The co^ne- 
ment was imminent for several weeks, and, 
though she hositated to appeor in public, 
she, with characteristic spirit, continued ‘to 
write notes, sign her namo, and declare her 
plcasiu'o up to the last moment, as if nothing 
serious wore at baud’ (Sir James Graham, 
np. Croher Papers, ii. 408). Sir Eobort Peel 
had accepted an invitation to dine with her 
on the night of the child’s birth. Much 
public and private rejoicing followed the 
arrival of on Wr to the throne. Ohristmaa 
festivities wore kept with great brilliance 
at Windsor, and on 10 Jan. tho christening 
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took place in St. George’s Chapel T^ith ex- coachmen under his control should actively 
oeptional pomp. Vague political reasons direct the queen’s travels by land> and it 
induced the government to invite Frederick was difficult to adapt the old forms to the 
William, king of Prussia, to bo the chief new conditions of locomotion. The queen, 
sponsor ; the others were the Duke of Gam- who thoroughly enjoyed the experiment, 
bridge. Princess Sophia, and three members thenceforth utilised to the fullest extent 
of the Saxe-Coburg family. To the king of the growing railway systems of the king- 
J^ussia, who stayed with her from 23 Jan. dom. 

to 4 Feh., the queen paid every honour Unhappily two further senseless attempts 
(BuHSBir, ii. 1). Subsequently he took on her Ihe, whioh took place at the same 
advantage of the good personal relations ha sjcond ma time, marred her sense of security, 
had formed with the queen to correspond thitaat- and rendered new preventive 
•ffith her confidentially on political affairs. legislation essential. Imheratti- 

Adverse criticism was excited the he- tude to the first attempt the 

ctowal on the prince of Wales of the title queen and Prince Albert showed a courage 
of Duke of Saxony, and by the quartering of which bordered on imprudence. On Sunday, 
the arms of Saxony on his shield with those 29 May, Prince Albert noticed that a man 
of England. Such procedure was regretted pointed a pistol at the queen as she drove 
as a concession by the queen to her hueband’s p^t him in her carriage through the Green 
German predilections. On S Feb. 1843, Park, She and the prince resolved to pass 
when the queen opened parliament and the the same spot on the following afternoon in 
king of Prussia accompanied her, there was order to secure the arrest of the assoilant, 
no great display of popular loyalty (Fannt The hold device succeeded. ‘ She would 
Eeubzs’b Meoordu, ii. 181), hut we im- much rather,’ she said, 'run the immediate 
pressed her auditors by referring in the risk at any time than have the presentiment 
speech from the throne to the birth of her of danger constantly hovering over her.’ The 
eon as 'an event which has completed the man, whose name was found to be John 
measure of my domestic happiness.’ When Francis, fired at her, happily without result, 
a week later sho went with W young family and, being captured, was condemned to death, 
to stay a month at the Pavilion at Brighton, a sentence which was commuted to trans- 
her presence excited more public demonstra- portation for life. On the evening following 
tion of goodwill than was convenient (LiOr the outrage the queen visited the operate hear 
Bmompield’s Hemituacaices), and the queen the ‘Pro^hte,’ and was cheered rapturously, 
and Prince Albert, conceiving a dislike for But the danger was not past. On 3 July, 
the place, soon sought a more sequestered when the queen was driving in the Mall 
seaside retreat. with the king of the Belgians, who hap- 

The season of 1843 combined agreeable pened to he her guest, a crippled lad, John 
with distasteful incidents. The first of a William Bean, sought in an aimless, half- 
hiilliant series of fancy dress halls took place hearted way to emulate the misdeeds or 
tothe queen’s great contentment at Bucking- Francis and Oxford. Such contemptible 
lam Palace on 13 May ; Ihe prince appeared outrages could, according to the e-visting law, 
as Edward ITI and the queen as Queen he treated solely as acts of high treason. 
Philippa. Some feeling was shown in Now Peel hastily passed through parliament 
France at what was foolishly viewed os the a ‘ bill for providing for the furflierprotection 
celebration of ancient victories won by the and security^ of her majesty’s person,’ the 
English over French arms. The entertain- terms of which made the offence to attempt 
ment was charitably designed to give work to hurt the queen a misdemeanour punish- 
to the Spitoifielde weavers, who were then able by either tran^ortation for seven years 
in distress, A fortnight later the queen or imprisonment for three with personal 
and court went in state to a hell at Oovent chastisement. 

Garden theatre, whioh was organised in the In the autumn Peel organised for the 
interest of the same sufferers. queen a holiday in Scotland. Chartist riots 

In June the queen had her first experience were distracting the country, but 

of railway travelling, an event of no little to seotteiia, I*®®! fl'*td Sir James Graham, the 
The qaem ialsrest to herself and of no little _ home secretary, believed that the 

tiAv^ by encouragement to the pioneers of expedition might he safely and wisely made. 

a mechanical invention which It was the first visit that the queen paid 
was to revolutioniao the social economv of to North Britain, and it inspired her with 
the country. She went by rail from 'Wmd- a lifelong regard for it and its inhabitants, 
aor to Paddington. Coiirt etiquette re- The first portion of the journej-, from 
quired that the master of the horse and the Windsor to Paddington, was again made. 
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by rail. At Woolwich the royal party 
omharhed on the Iloyal George yacht on 
29 Aug., and on 1 Sept, they arrived at 
Granton pier. There Sir Tlobort Peel, at 
the queen's request, mot tlioin. Pneamg 
through Edinburgh they stayed ■with the 
"Duke of Bucclouch at Jlalkeilh, •whore on 
a Sept, the queen hold a drawiug-room and 
received addrubses. Nexti day they left for 
the highlaiid.s, and, after paying a visit to 
Lord Slansfiold at Soouo, were accorded a 

? rincely reception by Lord llreadalbnne at 
'aymoutli. A brief stay with Lord Wil- 
loughby at Prmniuoud Catillo was followed 
by their return to Dalkeith, and they left 
Scotland by sea on the 1 Cth. Not only was 
the queen onchantod with the Rcenery 
througli which she passed, but the historic 
associations, ospocially those connect od with 
Mary Stuart and her son, deeply interested 
her, and slie road on the voyage with a new 
zest Sir Walter Scott’s poems, ‘ Tho Lady of 
the Lake ’ and ‘ Tho Lay of tho Last JSIin- 
Btrel’ (LeavcHfrom the Qumis Jaiirml, 1877, 
pp. Boforo umbarkiug slio instructed 

Lord Aberdeen to write to the lord odvocato 
an o.vpresaion of lu-r regret that her visit 
was so brief, and of her admiration of tho 
devotion and enthusiasm which her Scottish 
subjects had ‘ovineod in ovoiw quarter and 
by 'all ranks’ (GnnviliT.B, Memoiya). On 
17 Sept, sho was again at Windsor, fn 
November tho Duko of Wolliugton placed 
Walmer Castle at her disposal, and sho and 
lier family wore there from 10 Nov. to 
.3 Doe. 

With Peel tho queen’s relations stondily 
improved. On 6 Ajiril 1812 Peel di'srribed 
his own]iosilion thus: ‘Afy ro- 
nndrwa!'' hit ions with her majesty are 
most satisfactory. Tlie queen has 
acted touarda mu not merely (as every oiio 
who know hoiMuajusty’s cluiraotormust have 
antici))at od ) wit h perfect lid ol i I y a n d lion our, 
hut with great. kindne'S and eoiiMdemiion. 
’riiero is every facility for tliu dos]jatch of 
]uil)lic husim’.ss, a senipulous and most 
punctual discharge of every uuhlio duty, and 
an exact uiulerslnudiug of' tlie rolation of a 
constitutional sovereign to lier advisors’ 
{I’eel Papers, ii. 544). In .Tannary 1813 
the queen was deeply conecriiod at the 
nsaasamation of Peel's secretary, Edward 
Drummond, in mistake for himsolf, and sho 
shrewdly denounced in private the verdict 
of insanity which the jury brought in 
against the assassin at h'ls trial (AIabtin, 
i. 27 ; Peel Papers, ii. 653). 

_A._mong Pool’s oolloagues. Lord Aherdeon, 
minister of foreign alfuirs, came after Pool 
himsolf iuto closest personal relations with 


foreign office under the active n. 
ffuenco of the crown. She Imrlo as*'?" 
observe Mho rule that dl dSstS“ 
matters of course should he sent to her bS 
tho despatches had left the office.’ Abpr£ 
guardedly rophed that ' this should k done 
in all casus m which the exigencies of the 
SI nation did not require another course’ 
She prudently acccplod the reservation, but 
J^rd A^b^dcon’s general policy devclop;i M 
prmeiplofrom winch the queen or thepnnee 
(hssonted, and tho harmony of then rein! 
tioiis was undistiu-hed (Walpole Hf/Ts 
Lord John Jinssd/, ii. 51). ’ ^ 

Peel gi-catly si nmgthened his position by 
n full acknowledgment of Prince Alber/, 
position. 1 1 0 purtnil ( ed tho princB to attend 
the audiences of minislors with the queen 
lie nominated him president of a royal com- 
miBBioii to promot n the fine arts of tho United 
rniim -If ii'Adnm in connootion with the 

MXmt'B rebuilding of tho houses of parlia- 

Si'&To. J'® ““couraged tbe 

_ _ prince to reform the confused 
admniistralion of the royal palaces. Tbe 
■prinoo’s authority consequently increased, 
liroiu 18)3 onwards tho queen, in announcing 
her docision on public questions to her 
ministers, Bubstituled for the singular per- 
sonal pronoun ‘1’ the plural Mve,' and 
thus entirely idciitiliod her husband’s judg- 
ment with her own. Tlie growth of his 
authority was imlicalod in the spring of 
184.3 by_ liis holding levees in tho qiieni's 
behalf in lior iihsenco — nn appiirrat ns- 
sninplioii of power whioli was ill received. 

Duineslic incidents occupied much of the 
queen’s utlontion, and cnmjielled the oeca- 
Diimisllo sioiuil delegation of borae of her 
tiuMiioiiiB. duties. Tliu death of the Duke 
ists. of Snsse.x on 21 April 1818 pre- 

coded by four diiystliobirth of a third child, 
tho Princess Alice, In order to conciliate 
her unfriendly uncle, tho king of Hanover, 
tliB queen askedhim to bn a sponsor, together 
wilhthoquoeii'Blinlf-Ei.sler,Counte‘!sl<'6ndore, 
Prince Albert’s brother, and Princess Sophia. 
With clioract eristic awkwardness the king of 
Hanover arrived loo late for tho ohrisl>mrag 
1^6 Juno). A largo family gathering followed 
in J Illy .when the qiiooii’a first cousin Auguste, 
elder daughter oT tlie Duke of Cambridge, 
married at Buckingham Palace (28 JuN) 
Friedrich, hereditary grand duke of Meck- 
Ipiihurg-Strelitz. In August two of Louis 
Philippe’s sons, the Prince de Joinville and 
tho Due d’Aumale, were the qecen’s guests, 
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A month later, after proroguing parlia- rKit to her uncle, the king of the Belgians, 
ment in person (2-i Aug.), and mating a at the palace of Lacken, near Brussels. ' It 
short yachting tour on the south coast, the was such a joy for me,’ she wrote 

queen carried out an intention that_ had after parting" with him, ‘ to he 

long keen present in her mind of paying a once again luitler the roof of one 

visit to the king of the French, who has ever been a father to me.’ Clior- 
u't to* tvith whose iamily her own was lotto Bronte, who was in Bnissehs, saw her 

imii by marriage so closely connected, ‘laughing and talking very gaily’ when 

Philippe. This was an event of much his- drivmg through the Eue Koyale, anil noticed 
toric interest. In the firat place it was the how plainly and unpretentiously she was 
first occasion on which thequeen had trodden dressed ttiASKElL, 0 / Charlotte Bronte, 
foreign soil. In the second place it was the 1900, p. 2701. Her vivacity brought un- 
first occasion on which an English sove- wontedsuiishinetoKingLeopold’shabitually 
reign had visited a French sovereign since somhre court. She reached Woolwich, on 
Henry VIII appeared on the Field of the her rotuni from Antwerp, on 21 Sept. 

Cloth of Gold at the invitation of Francis I The conelnding months of the year(184.'l) 
in 1C20. In the lliird place it was tlie first were agreeably spent in visits at home. In 
time for nearly a century that an English October she went by road to pay afiist visit 
monarch had left his dominions, and the to Cambridge. She staved, according to 
old procedure of nominating a regent prescriptive right, at the lodge of 

or lords-justices in his absence was now Trinity College, where she held a 

first dropped. Although the evpeditiou ’ levee. Prince Albert received a 
was the outcome of domestic sentiment doctor’s degree, and the undergraduates 
rather than of political design, Peel and oifered her a thoroughly enthusiastic re- 
Aberdeen encouraged it in the belief that ceptiou. Next month she gave public 
the maintenance of good personal relations proof of her regard for Peel by visiting him 
between the Fingliak sovereign and her ^ at Brayton Manor (28 Nov. to 

continental colloaguea was a guarantee of 1 I*®®-) Thence she passed to 

peace and goodwill among the nations— a Chatsworth, where, to her grati- 

view which Lord Brougham also held fiention, Melbourne and the Duke of Wel- 
strongly. Louis Philippe and his queen lington were fellow-guests. The presence 
were staying at the Chiltean d'Eu, a private of Lord and Lady Palmerston was lea 
domain near Tr6port. The queen, accom- congenial. At a great ball one evening 
panied by_ Lord Aberdeen, arriv'ed there on her partners included Lord Morpeth and 
2 Sept, in her new yacht Victoria and Lord Lev eson (better known later as Earl 
Albert, which had been launched on 26 April, Grauville), vrho was afterwards to be one of , 
and of which Lord Adolphus FitzClarenoe, her most trusted ministers. Another night 
a natural son of William IV, had been ap- there were a vast series of illuminations in 
pointed captain. Her host met the queen thegrounds, ofwhichall traces were cleared 
in his hargu off the coast, and a magninceut away before the morning by two hundred 
reception was accorded her. The happy men, working nnder the direction of the 
domestic life of the French royal family duke’s gardener, (Sir) Joseph Paxton. The 
strongly impressed her. She greeted with royal progress \vas continued to Belvoir 
enthusiasm, among the French king's guests, Castle, the home of the Duke of Rutland, 
the rVench musician Auber, with whose where sho again met Peel and Wellington, 
works sho wos very well acquainted, and and it. was not till 7 Dec. that she returned 
aha was charmed by two fetes chmnpetres to Windsor. 

and a military review. Lord Aberdeen and On 29 .Tan. 1841 Prince Albert’s father 
M. Guizot, Louis Pliilipps's minister, dis- died, and in the spring he paid a visit to his 
cussed political questions with the utmost native land (28 March-11 April). It was 
cordiality, and although their conversations the first time the queen had been separated 
led later to misunderstanding, everything from her husband, and in his absence the 
passed off at the moment most agreeably, kmg and queen of the Belgians came over 
The visit lasted fi.ve days, from 2 to 7 Sept., to console her. On 1 June two other 
and the qiieen's spirit fell when it was over, continental sovereigns arrived to pay 
On leaving Trfiport the queen spent another her their respects, the king of Saxony and 
four days with her children at Brighton, and vhitofTiw Tsar Nicholas I of Itussia, 
paidherlastvisittoGeorgelV’sinconvenient Miciioinbi, To the tsar, who came nninviteil 
Pavilion. But her foreign tour was not yet at short notice, it was needful to 

ended. From Brighton she sailed in her pay elaborate attentions. His half-brother 
yacht to Ostond, to pay a long promised (Alexander I)had been the qneen’sgodfnther, 
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and -political interests mndo the strengthou- 
ing of tho personal tie deaimble. lie attended 
tt great rovio-w at 'Windsor Park -with the 
queen, and -went with her to Ascot and to 
the opera. At a grand concert given in his 
honour at Buckingham Palace, Joseph 
Joachim, then on a visit I 0 England as a 
hoy, was engaged to perforin. A rough sol- 
dier in nppenrniico and manner, the tsar 
treated his hostess -with a courtesy whidi 
seemed to her pathetic, and, nltiiough pre- 
occupied by public nllhirs, civilly ignored 
all likelihood of a divergence of political 
interests hutwoen England and his own 
country. 

At the time domestic politics worn ngtial- 
ing the mieen. The spreail of disaffection 
ill Ireland during the rejieal agitation dis- 
tressed her, and her niimo was made raoro 
promineul. in the controversy than 
pf'tdenfi. 'I'lio frish lonl 
cliaiieellor, Mir Edward Sugden, 
piihlicly a.s,s(*rled that tlie qiieoii was jierso- 
nally (loferminod to prevent repeal (May 
18 The repeal loader O’Oonnell, a warm 
admirer of tfio queen, promptly denied 
the statomoni. Vcul mihlly reprimanded 
Mugden, hut ( ruth forced him to admit that 
the queen ‘would do all in her (lower to 
maintain the union ns (ho bond of connoo- 
tion hi'twoeu (ho two countries ’ (JL'eall'apeni, 
iii. 52). Tim olist, motive policy of the opposi- 
tion in parliament at tiie same tiino oausod 
her concern. Bhe wrol « to Peel on 16 Ang. 
of ‘ lior indignation at tlia very unjustiflnble 
manner inwliieh the niinoiit.y wore obslruel- 
ing the order of husiuessi’ sho hoped that 
every attempt would ho raado ‘ (0 put an 
end to wlnit is really indoeent conduct.,’ and 
that Sir Holiert Peel would ‘make no kind 
of concession to (.liOf'C gentlemen which coidd 
eneoumgu Ihiiin lo go on in the saino way’ 
{ib. iii. tiiiH). Worse followed in tho month 
of tlio tsar’s visit. On! IJnnotlioguvernnionk 
wore defeated on 11 proposal to reduco tho 
sugar duties. To tlio queen’s const ornalion, 
Pool oxpre.spod an intention of resigning at 
once. Ilappily, four days late a voto of 
coufldonco was carried and tho crisis passed. 
The queen wrote at once to express her 
relief (18 Juno), ‘Last night,’ she said, 
‘every one thought that tlio governraont 
would bo boat, and thoreforo tho suiqiriso was 
the more unexpected and gratifying’ (jA iii. 
168). I’oreign atTairs, too, despito tho hos- 
pitalities of tho English court to royal visit ors, 
were threatening. Tho jealousy between 
the English ond IVenoh peoples might be 
lostraiued, but could not he stifled, by the 
friendlmoss subsisting between tbo courts, 
and in tho autumn of 1844 the maltroat- 


ment by Frmoh officials of an EnKlisnT 

81.1, GcorgePritchard,in the islanMoldti 

which the French had lately ooS’ 
caused m England an explosion of 3]?! 
wrath with France, which the queen Lft 
government at one time feared must enil 
war “ 

Amid these excitements a second son 
Pririoo Alfred, wns born to the queen at 
niittiol Windsor on 6 Aug., and at tt. 

eudofthemonthsieenteaiS 

another royal personage feoa 
Germany, the prince of Pruaaio, bJother 
tho king, and ovontually first emperor of 
noramny. Ihero sprang up between her and 

hernewgueatawnrmfriendshipwhich lasted 

for more thou forty years. A peaceful an- 
liimn holiday was again spent in Scotland 
whithor they proceoded by sea from Wool' 
wieh to Dundt'o. Thence they drove to 
Bliilr Athol to visit Lord and Lady Glen- 
lyon, afterwards Duke and Duchess o( 
Athol. Prince Albert engoged in dee^ 
stalking, and tho queen did much sketchinff. 
They thoroughly enjoyed ‘the life of quiet 
and liberty,’ and with regret disembarked at 
Woolwich on 3 Oct. to face anew 
anxieties (.Tuinviaf, pp. 20-42). 

Five days later Louis Philippe retained 
tho quoon 8 visit, and thus for the first time 
Txiiih u Frunoh monarch voluntarily 
■’’'iffippi'" landed on English shores. The 
visit. ^ Tahiti quarrel had been composed, 
and tho inlocchiinge of hospitohle amenities 
was imcloudetl. ( )n 9 Oct. the king was in- 
vested wit h tho order of the Garter. On the 
1 4 Ih the vi ait oudod, and the queen and Prince 
Alliort aecomjianiud their visitor to Ports- 
nioiitli, though the stormy weather ulti- 
lunloly eompolled him to proceed to Dover 
to laku tho short sea trip to Calais. Another 
eluborato coreinouy at homo attested the 
quocu’s popularity, which she liked to trace 
to public sympathy withhor happy doiuestio 
life. Slio wont in at ate to the city, 28 Oct., 
to open tho now lloyiil Exchange. An elabo- 
rate coloured panoramic plate of the proces- 
bIou which wu« published at tho time is now 
ravo. 0 f her rucep tioii Peel wrote to Sir Henry 
ITnrdingo (0 Nov, 184 1) : ‘ As usual she had 
a fine day, and uninterrupted success. It was 
a glorious spoclacle. But she saw a sight 
which few sovoroigna have oyer seen, and 
perhaps nono may see again, a million humaa 
locos with a smile on oach. Sbn did not 
hoar 0110 discordant sound’ (Feel Fapen, 
iii. 264). On 12 Nov. tho radical tesra 01 
Northampton gave her a hardly leas enthu- 
siastie greeting when she passed through 
it on her way to visit the Marquis of Exs- 
tor at Burghloy House. Other noble hosts 
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of tlie period included the Duke of BiicMnif- the queen annoyance. Archduke Frederick 
ham at Stowe (1-1-16 Jan. 1846), and the of Austria, who was also a guest, claimed 
Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsaye and, to the queen's chagrin, was awarded 
(20-22 Jan.) precedence of the prince. The refusal of 

When the queen road her speech at the court officials to give her husband at Stol- 
opening of parliament, 4 Feb. ISl.j, she zenfels in 184.) the place of honour next 
referred with great satisfaction to the viails herself led her to refuse for manv years 
of the Tsar Nicholas and the king of the ofl'ers of hospitality from the Prussian court. 
French, and Peel took an early opportunity On 19 Aug. the queen fiiiallv reached the 
of pointing out that the imuiifieent recep- palace of Rosenau, Priuce Albert’s birth- 
tions accorded tho.se sovereigns and other place, and thence they passed through Co- 
royal visitors were paid for hy the queen bnrg, finally making their way to (rotha. 
outof her personal income without incurring There the queen was gratified by a visit 
any debt. The session was largely occupied from her old gorerneiss Lelizen, and many 
with the affairs of Ireland and the proposal pleasant c-veursioas were made in the Thu- 
of the government to endow the catholic ringian forest. On 8 Sept, they left for 
priests’ training college at Mayunoth. The Frankfort, stopping a night at iX’eimar on 
queen encouraged Peel to press on with the the way. They renched" Antwerp on the 
measure, ■which she regarded as a tolerant 6th, but on their way to Osborne they paid 
concession to the dominant religion in Tre- a flying visit to TrCport. The state of the 
land. But it roused much prole-.tant bigotry, tide did not alloTV them to land from the 
which excited the queen’s disd.ain. On yacht, and Louis Philippe’s homely wit sng- 
15 April 1816 she wrote to Peel: ‘ It is gesled a debarkation in bathing machines, 
not honourable to prote.stantism to see the Next day (9 Sept.) they settled once again 
had and violent and bigoted passions dis- at O.sborne. Writing thence (14 Sept. ISJ.')) 
played at this moment.’ to her aunt, the Duchess of Gloucester, she 

AnotherifilcosfKJ/K^atDuckingliamPakce said; 'I am enchanted with Germany, and 
on 6 June, when the period chosen for in parlioular with dear Coburg and Gotha, 
illustration was the reign of George II, ■which I left with the very greatest regret, 
woe the chief court ent eitaiiiinent of tlm Tlie realisation of this delightful visit, 
year; and in the same month (21 June) which I hud wished for so many years, will 
there was a review of the fleet, which was ho constant and lasting satisfaction to me.’ 
assembled at Spithead in greater strength To her uncle Leopold she -wrote to the same 
than was known before. Next mouth the effect. 

queen received the king of the Netherlands Before the (dose of 1846 the queen was 
at Oehorne. involved in the always dreaded anxiety of* 

Again in the antnmn the queen left Eng- fjijp a ministerial crisis. The potato 

land for a month’s foreign travel, and Lord nnatho crop had completely failed in Ire- 
Qnem’B flrst Aberdeen again bore the royal land, and the harvest in England 

Tisit to party company. The chief object and Scotland was very bad. Great distress 
Qremony. of the joumey was to visit Coburg was certain throughout the United Eing- 
and the scenes of Prince Albert’s youth, but dom daring the -winter. Thereupon Peel 
a auhsidiory object was to pay on tbeir made up his mind that the situation de- 
outward road a return visit to the king of mended the repeal of the corn laws — a step 
Prussia. Landing at Antweip (8 Aug.), which he and his party were pledged to 
they were met at Malineshy the king and oppose. His ooUeagues were startled oy his 
queen of the Belgians, and at A3x-1o- change of view, many threatened resistance, 
Chapelle hy the king of Pnissia; thence but all except Lwd Stanley ultimately 
they journeyed through Cologne to the agreed to stand by him. The rank and -file or 
king of Prussia’s palace at Binihl, They the party showed fe-wet signs of complacence, 
visited Bonn to attend the unveiling of the The queen was gravely disturbed, bub 
statue of Beethoven, and a great Beethoven straightway threw tlie_ whole wmght of her 
festival concert, while at a concert at infiuence into the prime minister’s scale, 
Briihl, which Meyerbeer conducted, the On 28 Nov. 1846, after exprMsing hex 
artists fiucluded Jenny Lind, Liszt, and sorrow at the differences^ of opinion in_ the 
Vienxtempe. The regal entertainment was cabinet, ehe wrote without hesitation : 
continued at the king^s castle of Stolzenfels, 'The queen thinks the_ time is come when a 
near Coblenz on the Rhine, which 'they left removal of the restrictions on the importa- 
oa 16 Aug. The visit was not wholly -with- tion of food cannot be succesefuUy resisted, 
out painful incident. The question of the Should this be Sir Robert’s own opinion, 
prince’s rank amid the great company caused the queen very much hopes that none of hi# 
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colleagnes will prevent him from tloinjr wlitit 
it is right to do ' (Peel Papers, iii. i337-8). 

But Pool, although greatly heurtiMied by 
the queen’s support, deemed it just both to 
his supporters and to Ins opponents to let 
the opposite party, which had lately advo- 
cated the reform, carry it out. On C Doc. 
1815 he resigned. The queen was ns loth 
to part with hiiu as she had formerly been 
to part with IMelbonrne, but ])reparod 
herself to o.vercise, according to her wont, 
all the influence that was ]) 08 siblu to her in 
the formation of n now government. By 
Peel's desire she sent for Lord .Tohn llussell, 
who was at the moraont at Kdinbtirgh, and 
did not reach Windsor till the 11th. In 
the meantime she asked Melbourne to come 
and give her counsel, but hi.-, liealth was 
failing, and on every oround prudence urged 
liim to rofuso interlorenre. The queen’s 
chief fear of a whig cabinet was duo to her 
and her foreign kinsmen’s distrust of Pnl- 
merston as foreign minister. No whig 
uiiir'st ry could evcltido him, but she promptly 
requested Lord John to give him (he colonial 
N(-(r..Hiitioiis T^ovd .Tohn demurred, and 

Miih t.oiii asked for time before proceeding 
.ioiiaJiu-.M'tl. furiiier. In the extremity of her 
fear she bogged liOrd Aberdeen to support 
her objections to Pnlmerst on ; but sinco it 
was notorious in political circles (hat Pal- 
inorston would accept no post but that of 
foreign secretary, Aberdeeu could give her 
little comfort. lie merely advised her to 
impress Pahnorston with her desiro of peace 
with France, and to bid him consult her 
regularly on matters of foreign policy. On 
18 Deo. the queen had n second interview 
at Windsor with Lord John, who was now 
accomnanied by the veteran whig leader, 
Lord Lansdownc. Prince Albert sat beside 
her, and slio let her visitor.s under.stand that 
she spoke for him ns well na fur herself. 
JjOrd John asked her to obtain assurances 
from Poel that the di.ssenliout mombi>rs of 
his cabinet were not in n jiosition to form n 
now government , and to secure for him, if ho 
undertook to repeal the corn lows, tho full 
support of Pool and his followers. Peel 
gave her a guarded answer, which disaut isfiod 
Jjord John, wlio urged her to obtain more 
spooific promise of co-operation. The queen, 
although she deemed the request unrenson- 
ahlo, politely appealed anew to Peel without 
result. At length, on 18 Dec., Lord John 
accepted her command to form a govern- 
ment. But his dillioullics were only begun. 
There were members of his party who dis- 
trusted Palmerston os thoroughly as tho 
queen. Lord Grey declined to join the 
government if Palmerston took the foreign 


to accept Lord Grey’s proposal or tefoSM 
his presence in the administration- 3 
greatly ( o the queen’s surprise he, on 29 dT 
suddenly informed her that he was vmabk 
to serve her 1< or a moment it looked as I 
she were to bo left without any governmen 
but she 1 timed once more to Pl4i, who, Shn 
onrno.st request, resumed power. To this re 
suit she had passively contributed thtouchoat 
the intricate negotiation, and it was com 
pletely satisfactory to hop. The next dav 
30 Duo., she wrote: ‘ The queen cannot 
sulhciently p.xpress how much we feel Sir 
Dobort Peel's high-minded conduct, courave 
and loyalty, whicli can only add to tlw 
queen’s coiitidciice in him.’ 

Thenceforth the queen identified herself 
almost recklessly with reel’s policy of repeal 
Melbourne, when dining nt Windsor, tolii 
her that I’cel’s conduct ivas ' damned dis- 
honest,’ but she declined to discuss the 
triio queoti'a 1 ojlic. iSlie lost 110 opportunitr 
supiioitof of urging Peel to persevere. On 
Ti-bI. 1 2 j aji . 1 8 to she wrote of her satis- 

faction nt learning of tho drastic character 
of his pro])(),sed measures, ‘ feeling certain,’ 
she nddi-d, Mlint wlint was so just and wise 
must suecoed.’ On 27 Jan. triuoe Albert 
attended tiio House of Commons to hear 
Peel niinounoo his plan of aholishing the 
corn law's in the course of three years. 
Strong objection w'ns raised to the prmec’s 
prcseiico by protectionists, w'ho argued that 
It showed partisanship on the part of the 
crown. The queen ridiculed the protest, 
but the prince never ivent to the lower house 
again. On 4 Fob. she told Peel that he 
would bo rewarded with trho gratitude of 
tho country, which ‘ would make up for the 
abuse he has to ondiiro from so mau;r of his 
party.’ Sho expressed sympathy with him 
in his loss of tho support of Gladstone and 
Lord Lincoln, who had accepted his policy, 
but had withdrawn from the IToiise of Oom- 
motis because, as parliamentary nominees of 
tho Duke of Newcastle, who was a staunch 
protoclioiiist, they oniild not honourably 
vote against his opinions. The queen pressed 
Peel to Bcciiro other seats for them. On 
18 Ifob. she not only -wrote to congratulate 
Pool on his spoeeli in introducing the bill, but 
forwarded to him a letter from the Dowager 
Queen Adelaide which expressed an-aqnally 
flattering opinion. Every speech during the 
corn-law debates she read with minute 
attention, and she closely studied the division 
lists. 

Tho birth of the Princess Helena on26May 
was not eull'ered to distract the royal atten- 
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tion, and the queen watched with delight 
the safe passage of the hill through both 
houses of parliament. The sequel, however, 
disconcerted her. On 26 J une, the night 
that the corn-law bill passed its third read- 
ing in the Lords, the protectionists aud 
whigs voted together against the govern- 
ment on the second reading of a coercion 
bill for Ireland, and Peel was defeated by 
seventy-three. His resignation followed of 
necessity, and, at a moment when liis ser- 
vices seemed most valuable to her, the queen 
saw herself deprived of them, as it proved 
for ever. She wrote of ‘ her deep concern' 
at parting with him. ‘ In whatever position 
Sir Robert Peel may be,’ she concluded, ‘ we 
shall ever look on him as a kind and true 
friend.’ Hardly less did she regret the re- 
tirement of Lord Aberdeen. ‘ AVe felt so safe , 
with them,' she wrote of the two men to her j 
uncle Leopold, who agreed that Peel, almost j 
alone among contemporary English states- 
men, could ha trusted ' never to let monarchy 
he lohhed of the little strength and power 
it still may possess ’ (Pee/ Papers, iii. 172). 

At the queen’s request Lord John Russell 
formed a new government, and with mis- 
I 0..1 John’s givings the queen agreed to 
minis- Palmerston's return to the forei^ 
office. The ministry lasted nearly 
' five years. Lord John, although 
' awkward and unattractive in manner, and 
wedded to a narrow view of the queen's 
constitutional powers, did murh to conciliate 
the riwal favour. Closer acquaintance im- 
j pnivea his relations with the queen, and she 
I marked the increase of cordiality by giving 
I him for life Pembroke Lodge in Ricbmond 
Pork in March 1847, on the death of the Earl 
of Erroll, husband of a natural daughter of 
AVilliam IV. Some of Lord John’s colleagues 

S reatly interested the queen. _ Lord Olaren- 
on, who was at first president of the 
board of trade, and in 1847 lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, gained her entire confidence and 
became an intimate friend. She liked, too, 
Sir George Grey, the borne secretary, and she 
admired the conversation of Macaulay, the 
paymaster-general, after lie had overcome a 
reming of shyness in meeting her. On 9 March 
1860, when Macaulay dined at Buckingham 
Palace, he talked freely of his 'History.’ 
The queen owned that she had nothing to 
say for her poor ancestor, James lI. ‘Not 
your majesty’s ancestor, your majesty’s pre- 
decessor,^ IVilacaulay returned ; and the re- 
„ mark, which was intended as a 

Bt'oourtf compliment, was well received 
(TiiEVBLTAif’a Life qf Maoavlay, 
pp, 637-8). On 14 Jan. 1861, when he 
stayed at Windsor, he 'made her laugh 


heartily,’ be said. ' She talked on for some 
time most courteously and pleasantly. No- 
thing could be more sensible than. ‘her re- 
marks on German affairs ’ (Hid. p. 340). But, 
on the whole, the queen’s relations with her 
third ministry were leas amicable than with 
her first or second, owing to the unaccommo- 
dating temper of the most prominent mem- 
ber of it — Palmerston, the foreign secretary. 
Between him and the crown a constant 
struggle was in progress for the effective 
supeivision of foreign affairs. The consti- 
tution did not define the distribution of 
control between monarch and minister over 
that or any other department of the state. 
The minister had it in his power to work 
quite independently of the crown, and it 
practically lay with him to admit or reject 
a claim on the crown’s part to suggest even 
points of procedure, still less points of policy. 
For the crown to challenge tlis fact in deal- 
ing with a strong-willed and popular mini- 
ster wa.s to invite, as the queen and prince 
I were to find, a tormenting sense of im- 
1 potence. 

I At the outset monarch and minister found 
i themselves in agreement. Although Palmer- 
' „ , , ston realised anticipations by em- 

marruigesl’’'* bro'db'g France and England, 
the breach was deemed, in the 
peculiar circumstances, inevitable even bv 
the queen and the prince. A difference bad 
for some years existed between the two 
countries in regard to the affairs of Spain. 
The Spanish throne was occupied by a child 
of sixteen (Queen Isabella), whose position 
sufficiently resembled that of the queen of 
England at her accession to excite at the 
English court interest in her future. It was 
the known ambition of Louis Philippe or of 
his ministers to bring the Spanish kingdom 
under French sway. English politicians ot 
all iiarties were agreed, however, that an ex- 
tension of Freucli influence in the Spanish 
peninsula was undesirable. Perfectly con- 
scious c ’ the strength with which this view 
was held, Louis Philippe prudently an- 
nounced in 1848 that bis younger sou, the 
Duo de jrontpen8ier,was to he ailianced,not 
to the little Spanish queen herself, but to 
her younger sister. Lord Aberdeen saw no 
objection to such a match provided that 
the marriage should he delayed till the 
Spanish queen had herself both married and 
had issue, and that no member of the French 
Bourbon house should become the royal con- 
sort of Spain. During each of the visits ot 
Queen Victoria to the Chfiteau d’Eu the king 
of the French gave her a distinct verbal 
assent to these conditions. The Spanish 
queen had many suitors, but she wss slow 
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in mailing a choice, and her hesitation hept 
the Span^h question open. 

Unluckily for the good relations of Prance 
and England, the personal position of Prince 
Albert in_ England and his relations with 
Germany Introduced a curious complication 
into the process of selecting a consort for the 
Spanish queen, Christina, the mother of 
the Spanish queen, had no wish to facililate 
French ambit ion. With a view 
Ste OLod to foiling it she urged her dnugh- 
Piinoa ter to folloAv the example alike 
topoid ot pf English queen and of the 
Oobmg. queen of Portugal, and marry 
into the Saxe-Cobiirg family. In 
1841, when the notion was first put forward, 
Prince Albert’s elder brother Ernest, who 
was os yet unmarried, was suggested os a 
desirable suitor; but on his marriage to an- 
other in 1843, Queen Christina designated 
for her son-in-law Ernest and Albert's liKit 
cousin. Prince Leopold, whose brother was 
already prince consort of Portugal. Princo 
Albert, who had entertained the young man 
at Windsor, was consulted, lie felt tliat 
his cousin should not he lightly deprived of 
the opportunity of securing a throne, but re- 
cognised a delicacy in urging English states- 
men to serve Saxe-Coburg interest 8. Franco 
showed at once possiaiiatu hostility to tho i 
scheme, and at the instance of Ouisot, who 
brosquoly doclared that he would at all 
hazards preserve Spain from England's and 
Portugal's lata of a Saxa-Oohurg ruler, tho 
Saxe-Cohurg suit was haforo 1844 avowedly 
dropped by oonsont. On 3 May 1846 it was 
covertly revived by Queen Christina. That 
lady wrote to Duka Ernest of Saxe-Oobutg, 
who was on a visit to his relatives in Portu- 
gal, bidding him seek the personal old of 
Quoen Victoria in marrying nor daughter to 
Ikince Leopold. Witli, the embarrassing 
ignorance which prevailed in continental 
courts of English coustilutional usages. 
Queen Oliristina desired her letter to reneh 
Queen Victoria’s hand alone, and not that of 
any of her ministers. Duke Ernest forwarfod 
it to King Loopold, who communicated it 1u 
his niece, Both Duke Ernest and King Imo- 

S cld came to England in August, and they 
iscussed the Saxe-Coburg aspuet of the 
question with the queen and Prince Albert. 
Aeluctantly a decision adverse to the Boxc- 
Coburg prince was reached, on tho ground 
that both English and French ministers had 
virtually rejected him, Duke Ernest at once 
wrote to tliat ell'ect to the Queen-mother 
Christina, and advised the young quoen to 
marry a Spanish prince (Dtod JSiutnsi' O]? 
SAXB-OoBnaa, Memoirs, i. 190 seq.) At the 
same moment Palmerston returned to the 


mth Mf ImowleOjs ol a, 
recent Saxe-Coburg conclave, ho pressed a! 
Spanish queen to choose without deW^e 

ot three suitors, amonn whom j . 

nicated to the French m^mistera, who Z 
in Palmerston's resuscitation of the 
Coburg oiler of marriage a special grievancs 
against the English court. EetiOwtiaawto 
at once attempted. Without seeking furthw 
negot iations, the French ministers atranBed 
at Madrid that the young queen should 
marry at once, that the bridegroom should 
he a Spanish euitor, the Duke of Cadiz and 
that Ml the same day the Due de 
ponsier should marry her younger sister 
On 8 Sopt. the queen of the French, in i 
private lettm- to Queen Victoria, announced 
the iippronehing marriage of her eon, Mont- 
peusier. The queen, in reply (lO Sept.) 
expressed surprise and regret. Louw 
Philippe sent an apologetic explanation to 
his daughter, the queen of the Belgians, who 
forwarded it 'to Queen Victoria. S^berephed 
that Louis Philippe had broken his word. 

Bil ter charges of breach of faith abounded 
on both sides, and the war of vituperation 
involved not merely both countries but both 
courts. The sinister rumour ran in Eng- 
land that the French ministers knew me 
Duke of Cadiz to bo unfit for matrimony, and 
had selected him as husband of the Spanish 
quoen so that the succession to the Spanish 
crown mipht he secured to the offspring of 
MMitpnneier. In any case, that hope was 
thwarted; for although tho moiTiogo of tha 
Spanish quoen Tsahella proved unhappy, she 
was mother of live children, who were os- 
tensibly horn in wedlock. Tho indignation 
of tho queen and Prince Albert was mtensi- 
Itod by tho contempt which was showered in 
bkance on the Saxe-Cohurg family, and the 
ellbrle of Louis Philippe and his family 
at a domestic reconciliation proved vain, 
Palmerston, after his wont, conducted tbs 
ofiicial negotiation without any endeavour 
to respect the views of the queen or Prince 
Albert. In one despatch to Sir Henry 
Biilwer, tho English minister at Madrid, be 
reinserted, to the queen’s annoyance, a para- 
graph which Prince Albert had 
deleted in the first draft touch 

imllBimtlon. 

the Due de Montpensier to the Spanish sno- 
ccssion. King Leopold held Palmerston re- 
sponsible for the whole imbroglio (DtrEi 
Ebshst, i. 199). But the queen's public 
and private sontimonts were in this case 
identical with those of Palmerston and of th 
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English puhlic, and, in the absence of any 
ffeiwine ditt'erence of opinion, the minister's 
^dependent action won &om the queen re- 
luctant acquiescence. The English govern- 
ment formally protested against the two 
Spanish marriages, but they duly took place 
on 10 Oct., despite English execrauona. 

■ There is hut one voice here on the subject,' 
the queen wrote (IS Oct.) to King Leopold, 
■and I am, alas I unable to say a word in 
defence of one [i.e. Louis Philipp^ whom I 
had esteemed and respected. You may 
im^ine what the whole of this makes me 
gufe . ■ ■ Yon cannot rmresenttoostrongly 
to the king and queen (of the French] my 
indignation, and my sorrow, at what has 
been done’ (Mabtik). Then the hubbub, 
which seemed to threaten war, gradually 
gub^ded. The effect of the iucident on 
English prestige proved small, but it cost 
LouisPhUippe the moral support of England, 
and his tottering throne fell an easy prey to 
revolution. 

At the opening of 1817 the political 
horizon was clouded on every side, but 
despite the political anxieties at home — 
threats of dvil war in Ireland, and so great ' 
a rise in the price of wheat in England that 
the queen dimiuished the supply of bread to 
her own household — the ' season ' of that 
year was exceptionally lively. Numerous 
foreign visitors were entertained, including 
the Grand Duke Constantine of llussia, the 
Tsar Nicholas’s son. Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
and monyGennan princes. On 1€ June a 
state visit was paid to Pier Majesty’s Theatre 
in the HaymarW, during the first season of 
Jenny Lind, who appeared as Norma in Sel- 
lini’a opera. The queen applauded eagerly 
(Hollabd and Eooxbtbo, Jenny Lind, ii. 
113 seq.], and wrote to her uncle Leopold; 
‘Jenny Lind is quite a remarkable pheno- 
menon.’ In the spring the queen had been 
much gratified by the election of Prince 
Albert as chancellor of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, The choice was not made without a 
contest — ‘the unseemly contest’ the queen 
called it — and the prince won by a majori^ 
of only 117 votes over those cast for his 
opponent, the Earl of Powie. But the queen 
wisely concentrated her attention on the 
Atoam- result, which she felt to ha no 
htiiiga, iraiy gift of hers, but an honour that 
1M7. the prince had earned indepen- 
dently. In JTuly she accompanied him to the 
Cambridge commencement, over which he 
presided os chancellor. From Tottenham 
she travelled on the Eastern pounties rail- 
way, under the personal guidance of the 
rmlway king, George Hudson. On 6_ July 
1847 she received from her hushond in his 


official capacity, in the haH of Trinity Col- 
lege, an address of welcome. In reply she 
congratulated the university on them wise 
selection of a chancellor (ij/e qf Fi74e)/oree, 
i. 808; Dean Mbhivaxe, iaffcM ; Cooeeb, 
Annals of Cambridge). Melbourne and 
three German princes, who were royal guests 
— Prince WaJdemar of Prussia, Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg, and the hereditary 
Grand Duka of Saxe-Weimar — received 
honorary degrees ftom Prince Albert’s hands. 
An installation ode was written by Words- 
worth and set to music by T. A.Walmisley. 
On the evening of the 6ta there was a leyae 
at the lodge of Trinity College, and next 
morning the queen attended a public break- 
fast in Nevilra Court. 

For the third time the queen spent her 
autumn holiday in Scotland, where she had 
taken a highland residence at Ardverikie, a 
lodge on Loch Laggan, in the occupation 
of the Marquis of Ahercorn. They travelled 
thither by tho west coast from the Isle of 
Wight in the yacht Victoria and Albert 
(11-14 Aug.) Spending at the outset a 
night on the Scilly loles, they made for the 
Third viBlt Menai Straits, where they trans- 
toBootiand, ferxed themselves to the yacht 
Fomr. Passing up the Clyde they 
visited Loch f^ne. On the 18th they 
arrived at Inveraray Castle, and afterwords 
j reached their destination by way of Fort 
William. Palmerston was for the most part 
the minister in attendance, and, amid the 
deoistalking, walks, and drives, there was 
much political discussion between him and 
Prince Albert. The sojourn lasted threa 
weeks, till 17 Sept., and on the return 
journey the royal party went by sea only as 
far as Fleetwood, proceeding by roil &m 
Liverpool to London (Journal, pp. 48-61). 

Meanwhile a general election had taken 
place in August without involving any change 
of ministry. In the new parliament, which 
was opened by commission on 18 Nov. 1847, 
the liberals obtained a working majority 
numbering 33,> to 2S6 protectionists and 
106 conservative free traders or Peolites. 
Public afi'airs, especially abroad, abounded 
in causes of alarm for the queen, 1848, the 

. year of revolution in Europe, 
rauppe's passed off without serious dis- 
detbnine* turbance in England, but the 
queen’s equanimity was rudely 
shaken by rebellions in foreign lands. The 
dethronement of Louis Philippe in Februaiy 
shocked her. Ignoring recent political de- 
ferences, she thought only of nis distress. 
WW W sons and daughters hurried to 
England, nothing for a time was known of 
the fate of Louis and hia queen. Oq 
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3 March, they arrived m disguise at Nuw- 
haven, and Louis immediately wrote to the 
queen, throwing himsolf on her protection. 
She obtained her undo Leopold’s consent to 
offer them his own royal rosidenee at Clare- 
mont, There Prince Albert at once visited 
them. To all members of the French royal 
fomily thequeen sliowed henceforth unremit- 
ting attention. To the Duo de Nemours she 
allotted another royal residence at Bushey. 
She frequently entertained him and his 
brothers, and always treated thorn with the 
respect which was due to members of reign- 
ing families. But it was not only in France 
that the revolution dealt havoc in the 
queen’s circle of acquaintances. Her half- 
brother of LQiningen,who had been in Scot- 
land with her the year before, hor lialf-sislor, 
the Duke of Saxo-Coburg-Qotha (Prince 
Albert’s brother), and their friend, the king 
of Prussia, sulfcrcd severely 111 the revolu- 
tionary movements of Germany, fn Italy 
and Austria, too, kings and princes wero 
similarly munneed. Ilnpipily, in Hngland, 
threats of revolution eame to nothing. 
The great chartist meeting 011 Kenninglon 
Uommon, on 10 April, proved abortive. By 
the ttdvico of ministers the queen and hor 
family removed 1 0 Osborne n few days before, 
but tliuy returned on 3 May. During the 
ovisis the queen was temporarily disabled 
by the birtli, on 18 hlareli, of the PrineetiS 
Loinse; but throughout her cunfliieincnt, she 
wroto to her uncle, King Leopold, 'My only 
tiioughls and talk wore politics, and l' never 
was calmer or quieter or more earnest. 
Great events malro me calm; it is only 
trifles tkot irritate my nerves ’ (4 April). 
When tlie infant Priiioeaa Louise was chris- 
tened at Buckingham Palace on tliu J.'illi, 
the queen of the Belgians stood godmother, 
and the strain of anxiety was greatly lessened. 
A new pevploxlly arose in June 18*18, when 
Lord .Tohn feared defeat in the House of 
Commons on the old question of tho sugar 
duties, which had already nearly wrecked 
two govomimenls, Tho queen, althougli her 
confidence in the ministiy was chequered by 
Palmerston’s eonduct of tho foreign oflioe, 
declared any change inopportimo, and aha 
approached with reluct anco tho considera- 
tion of the choice of Lord .lohn’s suecossor. 
DemuiTing to Lord John’s own suggestion 
of Lord Stanley, who as a socedor from 
Peel was not congenial to her, she took 
cotmsol with Melbourne, who advised hor 
to summon Peel. But the government 
moved strongor than was anticipated, and 
for throe years more Lord John continued in 
oflico. On 6 Sept, 1848 the queen prorogued 
parliament in person, the ceremony taking 


jilnoe for tho first tune in thePeerTnik 
her in tho now houses of parliament 
had been rebuilt after tbeflreof 1831 
French kinsmen, the Due da 
and the Prince de Joinville, were 
with hor. Popular enthusiasm raiT hiX 
Eniiiiina and she was in thorough acconi 
with the congratulatorv 1 

"“‘•O”. which hor milfistem SnrW 

mouth on the steadfastness with whiol, tiT» 
bulk of lior people bad resisted incitements 
to disorder. 


On the same afternoon she embarked at 
Woolwich for Aberdeen in order to spend 
rir-,t suw weeks at Balmoral House 

nj, Tiuiu.,..iii, then little more than a shooting 
lodge, which she now hired fm 
the first time of Lord Aberdeen’s brother 
Sir Itobert Gordon. Owing to bad weather 
the queen tried the new experiment of 
making prnotioally the whole of the return 
journey to London by rail, travelling from" 
Porlli by woy of Crewe. Thenceforth she 
travelled to and from Scotland in no 
other way. Later in the year a distressing 
accident caused the queen deep depression 
(9 Oct.) While she was crossing from 
Osborne to Portsmouth, her yacht, the 
Fairy, ran down a bout belonging to the 
(IrnnipuB frigate, and_ three women were 
drowned. ' It is a terrible thing, and haunts 
mo continually,’ the queen wrote. 

Every year the qiicon, when in Londoner 
at Windsor, sought recreation more and 
Jlnslo mill movo oonspiouously in music and 
Uicihonm the dramn. Elaborate conceits, 
ntcniiii. oratorios, or musical recitations 

were repeatedly given both at Windsor and 
a) Buckingham Palace. On 10 Feb. 1846 
Ulmrles Kemble read tlio words of the 
‘ Antigniic ’ when Mendelssohn’s music was 
rondered, and theio followed like renderings 
of ' Athalio’ (1 Jan. 1847), again of ' Anti- 
gone’ (1 .Tan. 1848), and of 'CEdipus at 
Oolonos’ (10 Fob. 1848 and 1 Jan. 1863). 
During 1813 and 1844 the composer Men- 
delssohn was many limes at court. The 
great French actress Eachel was invited to 
recilu on moro than one occasion, and on 
20 Fob. 1861, wlion Macready took farewell 
of Ike stage at Drury Lane, tbe queen was 
posent. Meamvliilo, to give greater bril- 
liance to tlio Obristmas festivities, the queen 
organised at the end of 1848 dramatic per- 
formances at Windsor. Ohai'les ^ean was 
appointed director, and until Prince Albert's 
death, except during three years— in 1860 
owing to tlio queen dowager's death, in 1866 
during the gloom of the Crimean war, and 
in 1868 owing to tho distraction of the 
princess royal’s marriage— dramatic repto- 
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gentationa were repeated in the PLuheus 
toom at the castle during each Christmas 
geosoii- On 28 Deo. 1848, at the first per- 
formance, ‘The Merchant of Yeiiica’ A\aa 
presented, with Mr. and Mrs. Kean and 
> 5lr, and Mrs. Keeley in the cast. Thirteen 
i other plays of Shakespeare and nineteen 
1 lighter pieces followed in the course of the 
! nett thirteen, years, and the actors included 
, Macready, Phelps, Charles Mathews, Ben 
Webster, and Bnckstone. In 1857 William 
Bodham Donne succeeded Kean as director; 
and the last performance under Donne’s 
management took place on 31 Jan. 1861. 
More than thirty years then elapsed before 
the queen suilerod another professional dra- 
matic entertainment to take place in a royal 
palace. The most conspicuous encourage- 
ment which the qiieen and her husband 
bestowed on art during this period was 
their commission to eight artists (Eastlake, 
Maclise, Landseer, Dyce, Stanfield, Uwins, 
Leslie, and Doasl to decorate with frescoes 
the queen's summer house in the gardens 
of Buckingham Palace. The ."uhjects were 
drawn from Milton’s ' Coimis.’ The work 
USB comploted in 1843. 

Undci Prince Albert's guidance, the queen’s 
domestic life was now very systematically 
ordered. The education of the growing 
, , family occupied theii parents' 

tbo’oiiuaica, TOinds almost from the childion’s 
hirth. Prince Albert frequently 
took counsel on the subject with Stockmar 
and Buusen, and the queen consulted Mel- 
bourne (24 Marcli 1842) even after he Lad 
ceased to be her minister. In the result 
Lady Lyttelton, widow of the third Baron 
Lyttelton, and sister of the second £arl 
Spencer (Lord Althorp), who had been a 
lady-in-waiting since 1837, was in 1842 ap- 
pointed goveriies.s of tbe royal cbildren, and, 
on her reriroment in January 1851, sbe was 
succeeded by Lady Caroline I’arrington, 
widow of Captain the Hon. George Ban'ing- 
ton, B.N., and daughter of tlie second Bari 
Grey ; she held the olFice till her death on 
28 April 1876. The olHop of royal governess, 
which thus was filled during the queen’s 
reign by only two holders, carried with it 
complete control of tho ‘ nursery establish- 
ment,’ which soon included German and 
French as well as English attendants. All 
the childi'en spoke German finentlyfrom in- 
fancy. The queen sensibly insisted that they 
should he brought up as simply, naturally, 
and domestieally as possible, and that no 
obsequiousr deference should be paid to their 
rank. The need of cultivating perfect trust 
between parents and children, the value of a 
thorough but liberal religious traipipg ftojn 
TOL. sui*. 


cliildhood, and the folly of child-worship or 
es-cessive laudation were constantly in her 
mind. She spent with her children all the 
time that her public engagements permitted, 
and delighted in teaching them youthful 
amusements. As they grew older she and 
the prince encouraged them to recite poetry 
and to act little plays, or arrange tableani: 
vivants. To tbe education of the prince of 
AVales as tbe heir apparent they naturally 
devoted special attention, and in e^eiy way 
they protected his interests. Very soon 
after his birth the queen appointed a com- 
mission to receive and accumulate the reve- 
nues of the Duchy of Cornwall, the appanage 
of the heir apparent, in their son's behalf, 
until he should come of age, and the estate 
was administered admirabfy. Although the 
queen abhorred advanced views on the posi- 
tion of women m social life, she sought to 
make her daughters as useful as her sons to 
the world at large, and, while causing them 
to he instructed in all domestic arts, repu- 
diated the notion that marriage was the only 
object which they should be brought up to 
attain (Letten to Princesa Alice (1874), p. 
330). She expressed regret that among the 
upper classes iuEngland girls were tau^tto 
aim at little else in life than matrimony. 

The queen and Prince Albert regulated 
with care their own habits and pursuits. 
Although public business compelled them to 
epend much time in London, the prince 
rapidly acquired a distaste for it, which he 
soon communicated totho queen. Asayouug 
woman she was, sbe said, wretched to leave 
Loudon, but, though she never despised or 
ibo queen's ^ukked London amusements, she 
rbideucek at Came to adopt ber husband’s view, 
Osborne tjjjt peace and quiet were most 
readily to be seciued at a distance from 
tho capital. The sentiment grow, and she 
reached tbe conclusion that ‘ the extreme 
weight and thickness of the atmosphere' 
injured her health, and in consequence 
her sojouruB at Buckingham Palace be- 
came less frequent and briefer; in later 
life she did not visit it more than twice or 
thrice a year, staying on each occasion not 
more than two days. Windsor, which was 
agreeable to her, w^os near enough to London 
to enable her to transact business there with- 
out inconvenience. In early married life she 
chiefly resided there. The Pavilion atBrighton 
she abandoned, and, after being dismantled 
in 1846, it was sold to the corporation of 
Brighton in I860 to form a place of public 
assembly. Anxious to secure residences 
which should be personal property and free 
from the restraints of supervision by public 
officials, she soon decided to acquire private 
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aLodos in Ihosp parts of her dominions whicli 
were peculiarly congoiiial to lior — tliu lalo of 
‘Wight and tliu higiilaiids of Srolland. Ilor 
residence in the south was secured iirst. Late 
inl844 she pure based of IjadylsahellaBlach- 
I’ord t ho est ate of Osborne, consist ing of about 
eight liundred acres, near 'Eaat Cowes. Hubse- 
qnent purchases ineroasod the land to about 
two thousand acres. The evisling hoiibe 
proved inconvenient, and the foundal ion- 
stone of n new one washi'id on 28 Juno 1845. 
A portion of it was oeonjiied in September 
1846, although the whole was not comploted 
until 1851. Jn the grounds was sot up in 
1861 a Swiss cottage as a workshop and 
playhouse for the oliildroji. In the designing 
of tho nowUshorne House and inlaying out 
thogardousVriiieu Albert took a very active 
part. The queen interest ed lierselt in tho 
neighbourhood, and rebuilt t lie parish church 
at Whippinghnni. In 1 H IH the queen len.sed 
of tho ImIV trustees Jlivhnoval 1 louse, as her 
ru,siduiiee in tlio liigldunds; sho pnvelinseil 
it in 1862, and then resolved to viqilaeo it 
hy an olabomto edifice. 'I’ho 
iHoiui.”' Ihilmoral t'aslle was com- 

pleted in tho autnnin 0 f 1854 . and 
large additions were subsequently matte to 
tile estate, 'I'he Duehess of Kent rented in 
the iieighhoiirhood Abergeldie Castle, which 
was subsequently oceupied by tlie prinee of 
Wales. At Jlalraoral, after l86 (, a part of 
every spring and autumn was spent diudiig 
the rest of tho queen's life, whi le t hreo or four 
annual visits were paid regularly to Osborne. 
At both Osborne and niilmorul very homely 
modes of life were adojited, and, at Halmoral 
especially, minis! ora and foreign friends were 
surprised at tho simplicity which charac- 
terised tho queen’s domestic arriingenieiits. 
Ilefore tlie larger house was built only two 
sitling-rooins were occiqiied by the royal 
family. Of an evening billiards wore played 
in the one, under sneh cranijied conditions 
that the queen, wlio uainilly looked on, had 
constantly to move her seal togive tliejilayers 
elhow-siiace. In tho other room the queen 
at times would taki' lessons in the Seoteh 
reel. Tho minister in attendance did alibis 
work in his small bedroom, and the queen | 
would run carelessly in and out of tho house 
all day long, walking alone, visiting neigh- 
bouring oottagoa, and cliattiiig unreservedly 
with tlioir oeciqiants. 

After identifying herself thus closely with 
Scotland, it was only right for hor to make 
the acquaintance of Troland, the only portion 
of the United [vingdom which she liad not 
visited during the first di'oado of her reign. 
Peel had entertained a suggestion that the 
queen should visit tJio country in 184 1, 


when she roeeivcd an invitation 
lord mayor of Dublin, and a condiHn!, 1 
promise of future acceptance wasS'^f 
the early autumn of 1849 the Van' 
carnod out with good results. I’be soe,^ 
and political condition of the country 
not promising, 'l^e eflects of the /amma 
wPi^ still acute Civil war had broken out 
111 1818, and, although it was easily k. 
pvBHSGcJ, ai8alK‘titioii was widespread. In Juna 
1849 the queens attention was disagrecablr 
drawn to the unsatisfactory condition of tha 
country by a dilliciilty which arose in mgard 

to recent convictions for high treason; com- 
mutation of ca])ilal sentences was resolved 
upon, but it was found to he impossible to 
Hiibstitute terms of imprisonment luitU a 
new statute Iiad boon hastily devised, givinit 
, the crown speeitio authority to that effect 
PuslviMim fieneml distress precluded 
ltitiiiil,isiu. a.s 1 ate visit. Dut personal ln>alty 
to the sovereign was still be- 
lieved to prevail in Tivlaud. The queen 
went by sea fromDoweato the Cove of Cork 
upon whicli she hestowod the new name of 
t,>ueenslown in liimonr of lier first landing 
1 here on I rish soil. Hlio thence prooeeded in 
lier yacht to Kingstown, and took up her re- 
sidimco for four days at the viceregal lodge 
in Phnmiv Park, liiiblni. iShe held a levee 
0110 livening in Dublin tJastli*. fler recep- 
tion was all Dial could be wished. It was 
‘idolatrous,’ wrote Moncktoii Milnes, lord 
1 luiiglitoii, ‘ and utterly unworthy of a free, 
not to say ill-iiHod, nation’ (Kbiii, Lord 
JlmHilifon, i. 4 85-5). She received addresses 
and visit ed public iiisl it iitions. Everything 
sho saw delighted her, and she commemo- 
rated lier pre.sHiice in Dublin by making the 
]irinru of Wales Earl of Dublin (10 Sept. 
1849). Kroin the Irish capital she went by 
sen t o Del fast, where her reciqition was equally 
enlhusinstie. Thenee she crossed to the Seot- 
1 isli eoiist, and after a public visit to Glasgow 
she Bought tho grateful seclusion of Bal- 
moral. 

On ,‘i() Oct. 18 19 an attack of ebioken-pox 
pruvonted tho queen from fulfilling her 
Jjisl imnl pro^isn to open the new coal 
wiitcr ^ e.vclinngc in LowerTliiimea Street, 
iminiiit, nnd she was represented by her 
husband. In two ways the inci- 
deiil proved of intorost. The queen’s two 
elde,st children there llrst appeared at a 
public ceremonial, while the royal barge, 
whicli bore tho royal party from'WeElCmmstep 
to St. Paul’s wharf, made its last state 
journey on tho Tiiamos during the queen’s 
reign. 

In the large circlo of the queen’s family 
and court, it was inevitable that deati| 
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ghould be often busj; and should gradually 
sever valued links ■with the queeira youth. 

, Her Mint, Princess Sophia, died 
^‘tuu ulea on, 27 May 1848, and her old mini* 
U 43 -S 0 . ster and mentor, Melbourne, on 
24 Nov. 1848, 'while a year later George 
Anson, the prince’s former secretary and now 
keeper of his privy purse, passed suddenly 
away, and his loss was severely felt by the 
queen. Another grief was the death, on 
2 Dec. 1840 at Stanmore Priory, of the old 
Queen Adelaide, who was buried in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, beside William IV 
on 13 Heo. The summer of I he following 
year (.1800) was still more fruitful in episodes 
of mdnrning. On 3 July Peel succumbed to 
an accidental fall from his horse; in him 
the queen said she lost not merely a friend, 
but a father. Five days later there died her 
uncle, the Duke of Cambridge ; on 26 Aug., 
Louis Philippe, whose fate of exile roused 
the queen’s abiding sympathy: andonlOOcl, 
the French Icing’s gentle daughter, the queen 
of the Belgians, wife of King Leopold, 
Minor anxieties were caused the queen by 
two brutal attacks upon her person: on 
IB May 1849, when she was returning from 
a drive near Constitution Hill, a blank charge 
WES fired at her from a pistol by on Iribh- 
man, William llamillon of Adare, and on 
27 May 18C0 one Robert Pate, a retired 
officer, hit her on the head with a cane as 
she was leaving Cambridge House in Picca- 
dilly, where the Duke of Cambridge was 

last outrage was the more brutal, 
seeing that the queen was just recovering 
Prince from her Confinement. Her third 
Artiiiir and Son, Arthur, was horn on 1 May 
the Duka uf lyco. The date was the Duke of 
■ffelllngtou. -y^rgiijugton’s eiglity-first birtli- 
day. A few weeks before the duke kad de- 
lighted the queen by the injudioioue sugges- 
tion that Prince Albert should become oom- 
mander-in-chief of the army in succession to 
himself. The prince wisely declined the 
honour. Apart from other considerations 
his hands were over full already and his 
health was giving evidence of undue mental 
strain. But, by way of showing her ap- 
preciation of the duke’s proposal, the queen 
made him godfather to her new-born son. 
A second sponsor was the prince of Prussia, 
and the christening took place on 22 June. 
The infant’s third name, Patrick, oommemo- 
rntad tkd' queen’s recent Irisk visit. At the 
time, despite family and political cares, the 
queen’s health was exceptionally robust. 
On going north in the autumn, after inau- 
guratinuthe high-level bridge at Newcastle 
ppfi the^T’ftl Border Bridge on the Scottish 


boundary at Berwick, she stopped two days 
in Edinburgh at Holyrood Pakce, in order 
to climb Arthur’s Seat. When she settled 
down to her holiday at Balmoral, she took 
energetic walking exercise and showed a 
physical briskness enabling her to face boldly 
annoyances in official life, which were now 
graver than any she had yet experienced. 

The breach between the foreign minister 
(Palmerston) and the crown was growing 
■« ider each year. Foreign affairs interested 
the queen and her hu'iband intensely. As 
they grew more complex the prince studied 
them more closely, and prepm'ed memoranda 
with a view to coun-selling the foreign mini- 
ster. But Palmerston rendered such efforts 
abortive by going his own way, -without 
consulting the court or, at times, even his 
colleagues The antagonism between Prince 
Albert’sviews, with which the queen identi- 
fied herself, and those of Palmerston was 
largely based on principle. Palmerston coii- 
iiiffuenoes sisteiitly Supported liberal move- 
vvitk ments abroad, even at the risk of 
iBi™'’'*™’ himself to the charge 

of encouraging revolution. Al- 
though the qiiceii and the prince fully recog- 
nised the value of constitutional methods of 
government in England, and were bv no 
means averse to thoir spread on the continent 
of Europe, their personal relations with 
foreign ilynaslies evoked strong sympathy 
with reigning monarchs and an active dread 
of revolufiou, which Palmerston seemed to 
them to view with a perilous complaisance. 
Through 1848, the year of revolution, the 
difference steadily grew. Palmerston treated 
with equanimity the revolutionary riots at 
Berlin, Vienna, and Baden in 1848-9, while 
they stirred in his royal mistress a poignant 
compassion for those crowned kmsmen or 
acquaintances Mose lives and fortunes were 
menaced. When efforts were first made in 
Italy to secure national unity and to throw 
off the yoke of Austria, Palmerston spoke 
with benevolence of the endeavours of the 
Italian pa( riots. Although the prince strongly 
deprecated the cruelties which Italian rulers 
practised on thoir subjects, he and the queen 
cherished a warm sympathy with the Aus- 
trians and their emperor. In regard to 
Germany, on the other hand, the opposition 
between royal and ministerial opinions in- 
volved other considerations. The prince was 
well affected to the movement for national 
unity under Prussia’s leadership. Palmer- 
ston’s distrust of the weaJc reactionary Prus- 
sian king and his aBieB among the German 
princes rendered him suspicions of German 
nationalist aspirations. In the intricate 
struggle for the possession of the duchies 
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witliout its forsiffu secretary ) and tlie spect she was not dealt with as she ought to 
queen, who was always averse to inviting be. She never found a matter “intact,” 
perplexities of a change of ministry, nor a question, in which we were not already 
viewed the situation with hlanh despair, compromised, when it was submitted to her; 
In March 1860 she and the prince drafted she had no means of Itnowing what passed 
a statement of their grievance, hut in face in the cabinet, nor what passed between 
of the statesman's triLunphant appeal to the Xjord Palmerston and the foreign ministers 
House of Commons in J une it was laid in their conferences, hut what Lord Pal- 
aside. In the summer Lord John recalled merston chose to tell her, or what she found 
Palmerston’s attention to the queen's irrita- in the newspapers.’ 

tion, ond he disavowed any intention of Palmerston affected pained surprise and 
treating her with disrespect. At length, on solemnly promised amendment, but he re- 
12 Aug. 1860, she sent him fhroiigh Ijord mained in ollice and his course of action 
John two requests in regard to his future underwent no permanent change. A few 
conduct : ‘ She requires,’ her words ran, j months later ho committed the queen, 
TUB queen's ‘ 0 ) that the foreign aeoretary without her assent, to new dissHmsiona with 
(lemandb, will distinctly slate what he pro- | the Austrian government and to 

use. poses in a given case, in order new encouragement of Denmark 

that the queen may know as distinctly to . ' in her claims to Schleawig-Hol- 

what she has given her roj-al sanction. I stein. In the first case Palmerston, after 
(2) Ilaving once given her sanction to a | threatening Lord John with resignation, en- 
measnre, that it be not arbitrarily altered 1 deavoured to modify his action in accordance 
or mo lifted by the minister. Such an act with the royal wish, but he was still im- 
she must consider as faihiro in sincerity to- penitent, 

wards the crown, and justly to be visited In the winter of 1860 a distasteful domes- 
hythe e.vercisB of her constitutional rig^t lie question distracted the queen's mind 
of dismissing that minister. Hhe e.\poots to fi-om foreign afliiirs. Lord John had idon- 
be kept informed of what passes between tifled the goi emment with the strong pro- 
him and the foreign miniators before impor- tiwtant feeling which was roused by Cardinal 
taut decisions aro taken, based upon that AVisemnn’s announcement of the pope’s re- 
intcrooui'so ; to receive the foreign despatches vival of Itomau catholic bishoprics in Eng- 
in good time, and to have the clvafts for her land. Hundreds of protests from public 
approval sent to her in suilicient time to bodies wore addressed to the queen hi person, 
make herself acquainted with their contend and she received them patiently. But she de- 
hefore they must be sent off’ ^Mabiin, ii. tested the controversy and regretted ‘the 
61). Two days afterwards Prince Albert unchristian and intoleiant spirit’ 

explained more fully to Palmerston, in o exhibited by the pvoteatant agita- 

personal interview, the queen’s grounds of “ ' tors. ‘ I cannot bear to hear the 
I’linre complaint. ‘The queen had often,’ violent abuse of the catholic religion, which 
Aiiffirtnn the prince said, 'latterly almost is so painful and so cruel towards the 
iMlmGratnu. invariably, differed from the line many innocent and good Homan catholics,’ 
of policy pursued by Lord Palmerston. She When she opened parliament on JFeb. 1861 
had always openly stated her objections ; hut she resented the cries of ‘no popery,’ with 
when overrtiled by the cabinet, or convinced which she was greeted ; but the ministry 
that itwould, from politicol reasons, be more determined actively to jesi.st the ‘papal 
prudent to waive her objections, she knew aggression,’ and the queen acquiesced. It 
tier constitutional position too well not to was couseqwntly with composure that 
give her full support to whatever was done she saw Lord John's government — partly 
on the part of the government. She knew through intestine differences on the religious 
that they were going to battle together, and question — outvoted in the Ilouse of Oom- 
that she was going to receive the blows mens in Eebmary 1851. The immediate 
which were aimed, at the goveniment j and junj^tcriia question at issue was electoral re- 
^e had these last years received several, ciUisuui form. Lord John at once re- 
such as no sovereign of England had before a»'Uoot, signed. The qneen sent for the 
been obliged to put up with, and which had conservative leader, Lord Stanley, afterwards 
been iSloS; painful to her. But what she Lord Derby, who declined office without 
had a right to require in return was, that adequate support in the House of Commons, 
before a fine of policy was adopted or brought He advised a reconstruction of the existing 
before her for her sanction, she should he in ministry— a course congenial to the queen, 
full possession of all the facts and all the On 23 Feb. die consulted Lord Aberdeen 
potives operating j she felt that in this re- with a view to a fusion between whiga and 
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PeelitGS, but the combinalion prnvetl im- 
prootioablo. rovploYod by the deadlock 
which the refusals of Derby and Aburdoeu 
creai.ed, sho liirnod for advice to the old 
Duke of Wolliiiptnn. Tn (igToomuiit wi(li 
the duko’s counsel she recalh'd LIiishoII nficr 
Prince Alliort had sent him a muinorandum 
of the recent. nogotiatioTia. Lord John 
managed to get througli the session in safety 
and secured tlie ]m&siijre of his nntipupnl 
Ecclesiiialiieiil Titles Ihll nfl.er completely 
emiisciilnting it; it received the royal assent 
on 20 July Id.')!. 

Meanwhile tiie iit.tontion of tho court and 
country had turned from party polumicn 
to a dninonslratinn of pence and good- 
will among the nations •which excited the 
(pieon’s highest hopes. 1 1 was the inaiigiira- 
tinn of the (Trout I'lxliihition in tlio Ory.slal 
I’aliieo which was erected in I lydo I’lirk. 
In origin and execution tiuit dcHigiiwas dim 
to I’rineoAlhcrt; and itluid conse(|uently en- 
countered nhiindiinti opposition from high 
riii'dimt lories and all sections of society 
t'Kiiiiution, who disliked l.he princo. Abroad 
JS31. if, Tvas ooiideinned by absolute 
inonarcha and tlioir luinisfi’rs as an invita- 
tion to revolutionary conspinicy througli 
tho suggestion it. nlhmsl to revolutionary 
ngonis in Riiropeto asisomlilo in Ijondonoii 
a speoioualy innocent iivetext, and hateli 
nefarious (Tesigns against law and order. 
Thu result belied tho jiroplicls of evil. Tho 
qnoen iliing bersolf with spirit into tho 
onlerpriae. Rlio iiitureslod herself in ovory 
detail, and slio was rewnrdod for her oniirgy 
by the knowledge that tho realised sclunim 
powerfully a]ipealed to the iraiiginaliou of 
tho mass of her pooiile. The brill iant ojioii- 
ing eoremnny over which she iire.sidiKl on 
1 Alay I8r)l ovoluid a marvellous outburst of 
loyally. Her bearing wiis described on all 
handsas ‘lluimiiglilyri'giil’ (S'l'ANi.nv, i.'l2 1 1. 
Dcsides twenty-live thousand iieoplo in tho 
building, seven luindred thousiina choerocl 
her outside as sho passed tbnni on linr way 
from nuekiugliam I’alaeo, It was, she said, 
the prcmdcsl. and hajipiost day of her happy 
life. Her feelings were gruliiiod hotli as 
queen and wife. ‘The great event has 
taken phioo,’ sho wrote in her diary (I May), 
' a coin plet e and beautiful tviumpli — a glorious 
and touching sight, one which J shall ovor 
be proud of for iny beloved Albert and 
my country .... Yes 1 it is a day ■yvhioli 
makes my heart swell with pride and glory 
and thankfulness I ’ In her eyes the great 
festival of poaco was a thousand times more 
memorable than the thrilling scene of her 
coronation. In spite of thuir censorious 
fears foreign courts were well represented, 


and among the 

prince and princess of Prussia. Teanvaor. 
who had been appomtod poet lauteaK 
Novomhor 18e0 in succession to IVorr 
worth, in the address «To the Queen,' wh^ 
ho firohxed to the soventh edition nf 
'Poems (March 18ul), wrote of the Grit 
E.xhibi tion, m a stanza which was n^rl 
printed: 

She brought a vast devign to pass 
Wlion liurupe and tho scatter’d ends 
Of our floivo world did meet as friends 

Ami hrotliren in her halls of glass. 

Tho Bonson of tho Great Exhibition was 
exceptionally brilliant. On 13 Juneanother 
bnl rox/ume nt DuokinghamPalaoe illustrated 

tbo roign of 01uirlo.s II. On 9 Julv the 
qneen attended a ball at the Guildball 
which celebrated the success of the E.\hi- 
liilion. Evorywhoro her reception was id- 
amri n'irably cordial, menab length 

ftMiviUra. ®he temporarily left Dondon for 

... , she expressed poin tliat 

‘thiH brilliant, and foriiver memorable aeaeon 
should ho past.’ Of the oontmiious display 
ofdevolion to her in London she wrote to 
Htockmar i ' All I liLs will be of a nsa not to be 
descriliud! it iiloiilifies us with the people 
aiidgi ves them an iiddil ional cause for loyalty 
and atliiohraonl.,’ Early in August, when ths 
queen oiirae to Westminster toprorngue par- 
liament, sho vibil.ed the Exhibition for the 
last time. Tn October, on her removal to 
r>almoriil,Hhe inac\o a form iil progress through 
Livorpool and Mancliestor, and stayed for a 
few days with tho J'larl of Ellesmere at 
Worslej; ITnll. Sho mmiifosted intelligent 
interest in tlio improvoments which nmniifac- 
tiiring prnco.sSHs wore making in these great 
centres of indiisl ry. Her visit to Peel Park, 
Salford (lO Oel.), was comraemorated by a 
Bintiio of hnr, thn cost of which was mainly 
(hifrayed by 80,000 Sunday school teachers 
and scliolaixs; it was iinvailud by Prince 
Albert fi Alay 1857. 

A month after the closing of the B.xhibi- 
lion l.lie dream of happiness was fading. The 
doalli of hor soiir-lempored uncle. King 
Eniost of Hanover (18 Nov. 1861), was not 
a honvy blow, but Pnlmorsl on was again dis- 
turbing her equanimity. Ifossuth, tho loader 
of tho Hungarian revolution, hod just ar- 
rived in England j Palmerston openly avowed 
sympathy with him. Doth the and 
Jjord John remonstrated, and the queen 
bogged the cabinet to censure his attitude 
unequivocally ; but her appeal was vain. 
Eolioffrom tho tormenting attitude of Pal- 
merston was, however, at hand. It came at 
a moment when the queen despaired of any 
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alleviation of her lot. On 2 Deo. 18.51 Prince 
Louis Napoleon bv a coup d'etat made him- 
gelf absolute head of the French govern- 
ment. Palmeruton believed in Napoleon's 
ability, and a day or two later, in conversa- 
tion with the French ambassador, TVaiewshi, 
expressed of his own initiative approbation 
of the new form of government in France. 

, The queen and Lord John viewed 

“ Napoleon’s accession to power, 
and the means whereby it had 
been accomplished, with detestation. Pal- 
merston's precipitate committal of England 
to a friendly recognition of the new regimo 
before he had communicated with the queen 
or his colleagues untied the G-ordian hnot 
that bound him to the queen. This dis- 
play of self-suillciency roused the temper 
of Lord John, who had as'.ured the queen 
that for the present England would extend 
to NapeJeon the coldesf neutrality. To 
the queen’s surprise and delight. Lord John 
summarily demanded Palmerston’B resigna- 
tion (19 Dec.) Palnieraton feebly defended 
himself hy claiming that in his intercourse 
with Walewshi ho had only expressed his 
personal views, and that he was entitled 
to converse at will with arahassadors. Lord 
John offered to rearrange the government 
so as to give him another office, but this 
Palmerston declined. The seals of the 
foreign oflioo were transferred to the queen’s 
friend, Lord Granville. 

The queen and the prince did not con- 
ceal their joy at the turn of events. To 
his brother Ernest, Prince Albert wrote 
witliout reserve : ‘And now the year closes 
with the happy circumstance for us, that 
the man who embittered our whole life, by 
continually placing heffjre us the shameful 
alternative of either sanctioning his mis- 
deeds throughout Europe, and rearing up 
the radical party here to a power under his 
leadership, or bringing about an open con- 
flict with the crown, and thus plunging the 
only country whore liberty, order, and 
lawfulness exist togetlier mto_ the general 
chaos— that this man has, as it were, cut 
Ms own throat. “ Give a rogue rope onongh 
and he will hang himself" is an old English 
adage with, which we have sometimes tried 
to console ourselves, and which has proved 
true ogain here. . . (Du/ce Ernest’s Me- 
moirs). Asa matter of fiiot, Palmerston’s 
dismissal was a doubtful triumph for the 
crown. It yvas, in the first place, not the 
queen’s act ; it was the act of Lord John, 
who was not greatly infiuonced by court 
feeling, and it was an act that Lord John 
lived to regret. Palmerston’s popularity in 
the country grew in proportion to his un- 


popularity at court, and, in the decade that 
followed, his power and ministerial power 
generally increased steadily at the expense 
of the crown’s iufincuce in both home and 
foreign affairs. The genuine victory lay 
with the minister. 

IV 

Palmerston’s removal did not, in fact, 
even at the moment diminish anxiety at 
Joti court. 1852 opened ominously. 

Deiby’a The intentions of France were 

mmtf 1852 ”' doubtful. The need of increasing 
the naval and military forces was 
successfully urged on the government, but 
no sooner had the discussions on that sub- 
let opened in the House of Commons than 
Palmerston condemned ns inadequate the 
earliest proposals of the government which 
were embodied in a militia hill, and, inflict- 
ing a defeat on his former colleagues, brought 
about their resignation on 20 Feb. 1852, 
within two months of his own dismissal. The 
queen summoned Lord Derby, who formed 
a conservative government, with Disraeli 
as chancellor of the exclieqner end leader 
of the House of Commons. It was not a 
strong ministry. Its members, almost all 
of whom were new to official life, belonged 
to the party of protection; but protection 
had long since vanished from practical 
politics, and the queen was disposed to 
reproach her new advisers with their delay 
in discerning the impracticability of thoir 
obsolete policy. A little more haste, she 
said, ‘ would have sat ed so much annoy- 
ance, BO much difficulty.’ But personal in- 
tercourse rapidly overcame her prejudices. 
Lord Derby proved extremely courteous. 
Lord Malmesbury, the foreign minister, kept 
her thoroughly well informed of the affairs of 
his office, and the personal difficulty that she 
Ejriv im- ftipuds had anticipated 

pio-aion of from Disraeli was held in check. 
i)i!.i.isii. Disraeli had won his first parlia- 
mentary repute by his caustic denunciations 
of the qiicou’s friend Peel, and she was 
inclined to adopt the widespread view that 
he was an unprincipled adventurer. He 
was perfectly aware of her sentiment, and 
during the ministerial crisis of 1861 he 
expressed himself quite ready to accept a 
post that should not bring him into frequent 
relations with the court. But personal 
acquaintance with him at once diminished 
the queen’s distrust; his clever conversation 
amused her. She afterwards gave signal 
proof of a dispassionate spirit by dismissing 
every trace of early hostility, and by ex- 
tending to him in course of time a con- 
fidence and a devotion which far exceeded 
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that she showed to any other minUter of have arrived when a popular fiffl«in r~~~7 
her reign. But her present experience of durable government could be formed h 

Disraoli and his colleagues was brief. A sincere and united efforts of all nartios*™ 

general election in July loft the conaerva- fessing conservative and liberal ooinio”*^ 
tivos in a minority. Aberdeen undertook to form such a trorp™' 

In tlie same month the queen made a ment, with the queen’s a&siatonce. Pabn 
cruise in the royal yacht on the south const, eton's presence was deemed essential a ^ 
and a few weeks later paid a second private she raised no objection to his appointment 
visit to King Leopold at his summer palace to the homo ollicp. The foreign office w 
at Lacken. The weather was bad, but on bestowed on Lord John, who*” almost im! 
returning she visited the chief objects of mediately withdrew from it in favour of 
interest in Antwerp, and steered close to the queen’s friend, Lord Clarendon On 
Calais, so tliat she might see it. When at U8 l)ec. Aberdeen had completed his task 
Balmoral later in the autumn, information and the quoen wrote with sanguine satisfaiv 
reached her of tho generous bequest to her tion to her uncle Leopold of ‘our excellent 

by an eocoiilric bubjoct, John Camden Aberdeen’s success,’ and of the ‘realisation 
Ncild, of all his fortune, amounting to a of the country's and of our own most ardent 

quarter of a million. 'The elation of spirit wisiios.’ 

which this news caused Iier was auoccoded Thus the next year opened promisingly bat 
by depression on hearing of tlio death of tho it proved a calm before a great storm'^’ tin 
noiitli of tuo D'll'o on 14 Sept. 7 April 1863 tho queen’s fourth and youngest 

aiiikr ot ‘ lie was (0 us a true friend,’ aho son was born, and Avas named Leopold after 
WoUingion .«,ro(o to her tiuclo Leojiold, ‘and tho queen’s uncle, King Leopold, who was 
moat valuable adviser. . ._wo shall soon stand his godfather. George, the new king of 
sadly alone. Aberdeen is almost tho only Hanover, was also a sponsor, and the infant's 

personal friend of thot kind loft to us. third name of Duncan celebrated the queen’s 
Melbourne, I’eul, [the third enrl of] Liver- aireotioufor Hootlaiul. Site was not lonTin 
peel, now tho Diiko— all gone.’ Tlio qiieon rel irwneut, and public calls wore numerons. 
Issued a general order of regret to tlie army, Military 1 raining, in view of possible warlike 
and she put hothousohola into inourniug. complioatinns on the continent, was proceed- 
Hhe went to tho lying in state in Cholsoo iiig oc'tlvely with tho queen’s concurrence. 
Hospital, and witnessed tho funeral prooos- Twice— 21 June and 6 August 1858— she 
sionto St. Patil's from the baleony of Buck- visited, tho lirst time Avith her guests, tbs 
ingham Balaco on 18 Nov. now king and queen of Hanover, a camp 

On IJ Nov. tho queen opened the noAV noAvly ronne(lonUhobhftmCommo 2 i,and(on 
jiarliament. Lord Dorby Avas still primo 6 Ang. lOOl) a gj-nnito cross Avns unveiled 
minister, hut the ijosition of the goveruraciit to eoiumomornte tho first of these visits. 
Avus hopeless. On 3 Dec. Disraeli’s budget In tho interval botAveen the tAvo the 
wos introduced, and on the_ 17th it avus queon, Brineo Albert, tho prince of Woles, 
throAvn out by a majority of uineteeii. Lord J’rincess Uoyal, and I’riucess Alice had been 
Derby promptly roaignud. disabled by an attack of ineaslos, and Prince 

For six years tho queen’s government had Albert, to the queen’s alarm, siilferedscA'erely 
boon extraordinarily Avoak. Purl ios Avoro from nervous prostration. On 11 Aug. the 
Alauocu'B disorganised, and no loader on- nnyy was encouraged by a great naval review 
roam-st joyed tho full confidence of any which the queen hold at Spithead. Before 
mrInBoo"ll- Iio-’SO section of the House of the mouth ended tho queen paid n second 
tlou OemmouB. A reconstruetinn of visit to Dublin, in order to inspect an 

ininliiti'y. partyseemedesscnlialtolbuqueen huctiuI visit exhibition of Irish industries 
and the prince. In Novemher she had dia- toUnbiiD, Avhich Avas framed on the model 
euaaod Avilh Lord Derby a possible coalition, of the Great ICxhibilion of 1861, 

and the chief condition mic then irapo.sed A million Irish men and Avomen are said to 
was that Palmerston should not lead tho haA'o met her on her lauding at KingstoAvn. 
House of Commons, When Derby resigned Tho royal party stayed in Dublin from 
she made up her mind to giro her vioAvs 30 Aug. to 3 Sept., and attended many 
effect. She sent for veteran statesmen on public functions. As on the former pocasion, 
each sido, Lord Aberdeen and Lord Lana- tho ^uecu spent, she said, ‘ a pleasant, gay, 
downe, both of Avhom she had knoAvn long and interesting time.’ 
and fully trusted. LansdoAvne avos ill, and Throughout 1852 the queon continued 
Ahordocn came alone. Cii 10 Duo. she her frank avowals of repugnance to personal 
■wrote to Lord John Eusa 0 ll(WAi.i>oi,ii,j!!iiyc, intercourse Avith Napoleon III. Her rela- 
Ui 161) : ' The gucon tUiuhs the uiument to tioiis Avith the exiled royal family of France 
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rendered him an object of suspicion and dis- 
like, and the benevolence with which Palmer- 
regarded him did not soften 
iii“ her animosity. But she gradually 
luivnucea, acknowledged the danger of al- 
lowing her personal feeling to compromise 
peaceful relations with France. On 3 Dec. 
ieS3 the empire had been formally recognised 
by the European powers, and the emperor 
was making marked advances to England. 
The French ambassador in London sounded 
Malmesbury, the foreign minister (Decemher 
1832), as to whether a marriage between the 
emperor and Princess Adelaida of llohen- 
lohe, daughter of the queen’s half sister, 
would ho acceptahlc. The queen spoke 
with horror of the emperor's religion and 
morals, and was not sorry that the discussion 
should be ended by the emperor's marriage 
in the following January witli Mile. Eugoiiie 
de Montijo, a lady with whom the irony of 
fate was soon to connect the queen iu a 
lasting friendship. Meanwhile the queen’s 
uncle, King Leopold, realised the wisdom 
of promoting lictter relations between her 
ttiitf the emperor, whoso openly expressed 
anxiety to secure her countenance wms be- 
coming a source of embarrassment. In the 
early mouths of 1833 Duka Ernest, Prince 
Alljort’s hrolher, after consultation with 
King Leopold, privately visited Paris and 
accepted the hospitality of the Tuileries. 
Emperor and empress outbid each other in 
their laudation of Queen Victoria's doraestie 
life. The empress expressed a longing for 
close acquaintance svith her, her husband, 
and children. A revolution had been 
worked, she stud, in the conditions of court 
life throughout Europe by the virtuous ex- 
amples of Queen Victoria and of her friend 
and ally the queen of Portugal. Duke 
Ernest promptly reported the conversation 
to his hrothor and sistev-in-law. The queen, 
always sensitive to sympathy with her 
domestic experiences, svas greatly mollified. 
Her initial prejudices were shaken, and the 
political situation soon opened the road to 
perfect amity. 

Napoleon lost no opportunity of improving 
the situation. At the end of 1833 he boldly 
suggested a matrimonial olliance between 
the two families. With the approval of 
King Leopold and of Palmerston he proposed 
a marriage between his first cousin, Prince 
Jeromcfwho ultimately became the political 
head of the Bonaparte family, and the queen's 
first cousin, Princess Mary of Oamoridge, 
afterwards Duchess of Teck. Princess Mary 
was a froquont guest at Windsor, and 
constantly snared in the queen’s recreations. 
The queen had no faith m forced political 


marriages, and at once consulted the princess, 
whose buoyant, cheerful disposition endeared 
her to all the royal family. The princess 
ri'jected the proposal without hesitation, and 
the queen would hear no more of it. Palmer- 
ston coolly remarked that Prince Jerome 
was at any rate preferable to a German 
princeling. 

But although Napoleon’s first move led to 
nothing, an alliance between France and 
England was already at hand. It was not 
France among the countries of Europe that 
England under the queen's away was first 

nii»i.i. " fiict with Russia that her country, 
under the spell of Palmerston, 
in conjunction with France, was to break the 
peace of Europe for the first time in her 
reign. In the autumn of 1853 Russia pushed 
Lor claims to protect the Greek Uhristisns 
of the Turkish empire with such violence 
as to extort from Turkey a declaration of war 
(33 Oct.) The mii'.s of the British nation 
held that England was under an imperatis'e 
and an immediate obligation to intervene 


by iorce of orms in behalf of Turkey, her 
protege and ally. The English cabinet was 
divided in opinion. Aberdeen regarded the 
conduct of llu»^ia as indefensible, hut hoped 
to avert svar by negotiation. Palmerston, 
then home secreta'y, took the popular view, 
that the inability of Turkey to meet Ilussia 
single-handed allowed no delay in interven- 
tion. On 16 Dec. Polmerston suddenly re- 
eip^ied, on the ostensible ground that he 
difterod from iiroposels of electoral reform 


which his colleagues had adopted. 'The 
true reason was his attitude to tho foreign 
crisis. Signs that he iaterpieted the voice of 
tho country aright ahonnded. The ministry 
felt compelled to readmit him to the cnbuiet, 
with the certainty of destroying the peace of 
Europe. 

To the court the crisis was from every 
point of view distressing. The queen placed 
implicit trust in Aberdeen, and svith him 
she hoped to avoid wav. But Palmerston's 
restored predominance alarmed her. Abroad 
the situation ssms not more reassuring. The 
Emperor Napoleon promptly offered to join 
his army with that of England, and the 
king of Sardinia promised to follow his ex- 
ample. But other foreign sovereigns with 
whom the queen was in fuller sympathy 
privately entreated her to thwart the belli- 
cose designs which they identified with her 
most popular minister’s name, 
ixStomont. The tsar protested to her the 
innocence of his desi^s (Novem- 
ber 1833) . The nervous king of Prussia peti- 
tioned hqr to keep the peace, and even sent 
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lier an autograph note by tho hand of (Juiieval 
von Grdhen. Olarondon, tho Ibvoign mini- 
ster, gave her wise advice regarding tho toner 
of her replies. She reproached tho king of 
Prussia with his weakness in failing to aid 
the vindication of international law and 
order (17 March 18/51), end her atiitude to 
all her continental correspondonta was irre- 
proachable. Put the rumour S])road that 
she and her husband wore employing their 
foreign intimacies against tho country’s in- 
terest. Ahordcon’s hesitation to proceed to 
extremities, tlie known dissensions between 
Palmerston and tlic court, tho natural 
jealousy of foreign influences in tbc sphere 
of government, led the suspicion that the 
crown at tho instance of a foreign prince 
consort was obstructing the due assertion 
of the country’s rigliLs, and was playing 
into tho hands of (he count ry’s foes. As I ho 
wiplor of ])rogro‘i.sed without any 

signs of decisivo action on tliu piirt of the 
lUnglish gnveriimont, popular indiguatiou 
redoubled and hurst in its fullest fury on 
Thoattnoic the hottd of Pvinco Albert. Ife 
on Princo was dcuounciid as (he oUief tigout 
Alboii. Anstro-Ilelgian-Oobnrg- 

Orloans clique, tlio avowed enemy of I'hig- 
lond, and the subsorviunt tool of Kussiuu 
ambition. The tsar, it was seriously allogod, 
oommiiiiicatcd his pleasure to the prince 
through tho prince's kinsmen at Ootlia and 
Jitussels. ‘ Lt is pretciidod,’ tho prince told 
his brother (7 .Ton. IS.’S-t), ‘ thatl whis])er[t)ie 
tsar’s orders] in Victoria's ear, she guts round 
old Aberdeen, and tlio voice of thu only 
JEnglish minister, Palmerston, is not ILstoned 
to — ay, ho is always intrigued against, at 
the court and by tho court’ (Diikh 
linNnST's Memoirs, ii. 4(i). Tho (pinen’s hus- 
band, in fact, served as seapegoal for tho 
ministry’s vacillation. flouest men ho- 
liovod that ho had o.vptiHud himself to tlui 
penalties of high treason, and they gravely 
doubted if the queen herself wore wholly 
guiltless. 

The queen took the calumnies In heart, 
and Ahordmm, who was, she told Slockmar, 
* all kiiKlnoss,’ souglit vainly for a time to 
console her. ‘ in attacklug tho jiriiicu,’ she 
poinl.e4 out to Abordeon (•! Jan. 1851), 
‘ who is one anil the same with tho queen 
herself, the throne is assailed, and she must 
say she little expected that any portion of 
her Bulnaets would thus roquilo the nu- 
Ouosing labours of the prince i’ The prime 
minister in ropily spoke with disdain of 
‘ these contemptible exhibitions of malevo- 
lence and faction,’ but be admitted that the 
prince held an ^omabua position which 
the constitution had not provided for. 


Wlion the queen opened parliament nn 
31 Jan. she was well received X 
leaders of both sides-Lord AberfS JS 
T.ord Derby m the upper house anS°T *3 
John Itussell and Spencer Walpole in^i? 
commons - omphatieaUy repudiated he 
shuidors on her and her husband. The tw! 
of abuse Ihorouppn flowed more slugoieM® 
and It was temporarily cheeked on 27 Feh 

Will iin-i, noil the queen sent a 

With itiiH'sm. mc'ssage to tlie House of Lords 
_ annoiuming the breakdown of 
negolial ions Avilh Russia. War was formallv 
declared ne.xt day, and Pranoe and Sardinia 
alhrmed Ibuir readiness to fight at England'a 


Iho po]uilar criticism of the queen was 
uiiwarrautcd. liepulsi ve as 1 ho incidents cf 
war were to her, and active as was her 
Bym]i(it]iy with tho suflerhigthat it entoiled 
she never ceased to uvgeher ministers andhet 
gPueraN, wlion war was actually in beini 
to press forward with dogged resolution and 
notio Hl.icken their eilbrts until the final 
goal of victory was rnaohod. Her attitude 
was charnel orised alike by dignity and com- 
inon souse. She was generous in the en- 
couragement, she gave all ranks of the army 
and navy, h’or moullis she watched in person 
Tlin nticca the deiinvlure of troops. On 
auii tiin 10 March slio inspected at Spit- 

liimiib, 

destined for the Baltic under Sir Charles 
Nopior. At tho opening of the conflict the 
government proposed a day of humiliation 
tor llio success of the British arms. The 
queen was not enllmsiastic in favour of the 
proposal. She, warned Aberdeen of the hypo- 
crisy of self-abasement ill tho form of prayers, 
and at the same time she deprecated abuse of 
the enemy. 

Some alleviation of anxiety was sought 
in the ordlniu’y incidents of court life. On 
la May llic queen, by woy of aclniowledging 
the all'innco into which she had entered with 
tho emperor, paid Iho French ambassador, 
Oount Walowski, the high coimliment of 
attending a hal rostumf at the Ireuch em- 
bassy at Albert Gate. Tho queen alone wore 
ordinary evening dress. Next day she went to 
Woolwiclito ehi'isten in her hushaud’s honour 
a now hattluship of enormous dimensions, 
tho itoynl Albert. Tn June the queen en- 
tertained for a month her cousin, the new 
king of Portugal, Pedro V, and hij brother 
tho Diiko of Oporto, who afterwards suc- 
ceeded 1 0 tho throne. Their mother, in whom 
she was from her childhood deeply Interested, 
liad died in childbed seven months before 
(20 Nov. 1853). The queen showed the 
young men every attention, taking them 
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frith her to the opera, the theatre, and 
Ascot. A suggestion made to them that 
Portugal shoiud join England in the 
Crimean war was reasonably rejected by 
their advisers. The cliief spectacular event 
of the season was the opening by the queen 
at Sydenham, on 10 .lune, of the Crystal 
Palace, which had, much to the prince's satis- 
faction, been transferred from llyde Park 
after the Great Exhibition. 

Through the eummer the queen shared 
irith a large section of the public a fear 
that the government was not pursuing the 
■war with requisite energy. ‘Whou Lord Aber- 
deen, in a speech in the IZouse of Lords on j 
30 June, argumentatively defended Iluasia ! 
against violent assaults in the English press, 
the queen promptly reminded him of the 
misapprehensions that the appearance of luke- 
warmness must create in the public mind. 

Whatover were the misreprosen- 
S’ats tations of the tsar's policy, she 
ientuU said, it was at the moment in- 
Intmaim- oumbunt on him to reraouibor that 
' tlierc is enough in that policy to 
make ua light with all our might against 
it.' She aiirl the prince incessantly appeolad 
to the ministers to hasten their deliberutions 
and to improve the organisation of the 
Ctimean army. A hopeful feature of the 
situation was Napoleon lIPs zeal. Tn .July 
the prince accepted the emperor's invitation 
to inspect with him the camp at Ht. Omer, 
where nn army was fitting out for the Crimea. 
The meeting was coinplatoly successful, and 
the good relations of tho rulers of the two 
countries were thus placed on a surer founda- 
tion. While at Balmoral in September the 
queen was elated to receive ‘all the most 
interesting and gratifying details of tho 
mlendid and decisive victory of the Alma.’ 
On leaving Balmoral (11 Oct.) sho visited 
the docks at Grimsby and Hull, but her 
mind was elsewhere. From Hull (13 Oct.) 
she wrote to her uncle Leopold, ‘ We are, 
and indeed tho whole country is, entirely en- 
grossed with one idea, one anxious thought— 
the Crimea.’ Nows of the victories of Inker- 
mann (‘16 Oct.) and Balaclava (6 Nov.) did 
not entirely relieve her anxiety. ‘ Such a 
time of suspense,’ she wrote on 7 Nov., ‘I 
never oxpectod to see, much less to feel' _ 

During the winter the cruel hardships 
which climate, disease, and failure of the 
commissariakinflioted on the troops strongly 
stirred public feeling. The queen initiatod 

of re^mf. With her own hands she made 
woollen comforters and mittens for the men. 
On New Year’s day, 1866, she wrote to the 
commander-in-chief, Lord Baglan, express- | 


ing her ^ sympathy with the army in its 
‘ sad privations and constant sickness,’ 
and entreated him to make the camps 
‘ as comfortable os circumstances can admit 
of.’ No details escaped her, and she espe- 
cially called Ms attention to the rumour 
‘that the soldiers’ coffee was given them 
groen insteiid of roasted.’ Although the 
queen and the prince grew every day more 
convinced of the defective administration of 
the war office, tliey were unilinchiiigly loyal 
to the prime minister. Lord Aberdeen, who 
was the target of mueh public censure. 
Before the opening of parliament in January 
1866, by way of proof of their pcrsona'l 
sympathy, she made him a knight of the 
garter. 

But_ it was beyond her power, had it been 
her wish, to prop the falling government. 
The session no sooner opened than Lord .T ohn 
insisted on seceding in face of the outcry 
against the management of the war. The 
blow was serious, and Lord Aberdeen was 
with difficulty persuaded by the queen to 
hold on. But complete shipwreck was not 
long delayed. On 30 J'an. the govern- 
ment was hopelessly defeated on a hostile 
motion for on inquiry into the management 
of tho war. Aberdeen’s retirement was in* 
evitable, and it was obvious that 
Ahcnieen the queen was face to lace with 
rctiies. distasteful necessity of con- 

ferring tho supreme power in the st ate on her 
old enemy, Palmerston. The situation called 
for all her fortitude. She took time be- 
fore submitting. A study of the division 
lists taught her that Lord jJerhy’s supporters 
formed the greater number of the voters who 
had destroyed Lord Aberdeen’s ministry. 
She therefore, despite Aberdeen’s warning, 
invited Lord Derby to assume the govern- 
ment. Derby explained to her that he could 
not without aid from other parties, and a 
day later he announced his failure to secure 
I e.xtraneonB assistance. Die queen then 
turned to the veteran whig, Lord Lans- 
downe, and hade him privately seek advice 
for her from all the party leaders. In the 
result she summoned Lord John Russell 
on the ground that his followers were in 
number and compactness second to Lord 
Derby's. But she could not blind herself 
to the inevitable result of the negotiations, 
and, suppressing her private feeling, she 
assured Lord John that she hoped Palmer- 
ston would join him. But she hod not gone 
for enough. Lord John was not strong enough 
to accept the queen's commands. A continu- 
ance of idle dea^ock was perilous. The 
queen confided to her sympathetic friend 
Loi^ Clarendon her reluctance to take the 
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tlext step, but be convinced her that she had 
no course but one to ibllow. He assured her 
that Palmerston would prove conciliatory if 
frankly treated. Thereupon she took the 
plunge and bade Palmerston form an ad- 
ministration. Palmerston’s po^mlar strength 
was undoubted, and resist iiiicc on the part 
of the crown was idle. As soon as the die 
was cast the queen willi characteristic good, 
sense indicated tliat she would e.vtend her 
full contidenco to licr now prime minister. 

On 15 Pell, he wrote t.o liLs 
iiooepis brother: ‘I am bucked by the 
Viiiiiieiftoii. jjinKjjai ojiiiiion of the whole 
country, and I have no reason to complain 
of the least want of cordiality or confklence 
oil tlio part of the court.’ To the queen’s 
satisfaction hord Aberdeen had porsiiadod 
most of his colleagues to servo tomporiirily 
under his successor, but. within a few days 
the I’eelilu members of t he old government 
wont out, the unity of the government was 
assured, niid Palmerston's power wos freed 
of nil restraint . 

llaselcus rumours of the malign influence 
o.\erledby Prince Albert were still alive, but 
nodoubt wasjicrmissiblcofthedovoleil energy 
with which the queen was promoting the 
relief of the wounded, Jii ifttreh she visited 
the hospitals at.Olinthatn and Woolwich, and 
coiiqilained privately that she was not kept 
informed in eulllcient detail of the condition 
and prospects of disabled soldiers on their 
return homo. A now dilliculty arose with 
the anuounceinenl on tlio part of jNiipulenn 
that ho intended to ]irneeod to tlio Uriraoa 
to take command of the Pruncli army there. 
JTis presence was curtain to provoke coni- 
jilications in the command of the allied forces 
111 tho field. The emperor hinted that it 
might be well for him to discuss tho project 
in person with tliu queen. KIiu and Iior 
advisers at onoo aoceiu'd to the suggestion, 
and she invited him and the em)ire.ss to pay 
her a state visit. On all sides she was 
thrown into associntion with men who had 
inspired her with distrust, but tlio cheurfully 
yielded her private sentiment a at the call of 
a national crisis. Thu queen made every eil'orl 
to give her guests 11 brilliant recoptinn. 
Hho personally supervised every detail of tho 
programme and drew up with her own hands 
the lists of guests who wore to be com- 
manded to moot them. On 10 April the 
TMiofNu- omporor and empress roaohod 
poitinn XIT, Dover and proceeded through 
April ia«6. London to Windsor. Every ela- 
borate formality that could mark the en- 
tertaiumont of sovoreigus was strictly ob- 
served, and the emperor was proportionately 
impressed. Tho ordeal proved far leas trying 


the emperor won the queen's heart by S 
mlroi t flattery and respectful familiarity. She 
found him ‘ ver^ qiuot and amiable and eas? 
to got on with.*^ iTiero was a review of ?he 
houechold troops in Windsor Park next day 
and on the 18th the queen bestowed on Ne’ 
poleon tho knighthood of the garter. A visit 
to Ilor Majesty’s opera house in the Hav 
market on the 19t_h evoked a great displiv 
of popular enthusiasm, and amid eimiln T 
manliest ations tho royal party went nn 
the 20lh to the Crystal IMael On the 
21st the visit ciulad, and with everv 
sign of mutual goodwill tho emperor left 
Huckiiiglmin Palace for Dover. Of <tho 
grout event ’ tho queen wrote: ‘ On all it has 
loft a pluiisiint satisfactory impression.’ The 
roj-al parly had talked ‘much of the war 
with the result that was deeired. On 
as April the emperor wrote to the queen 

that he had abandoned his intention of goinff 

to the Crimea. Hut throughout tho hospi- 
Inhlo gaieties llio iroiiii-s of falolhat dog the 
steps of sovereigns wore rarely far from the 
queen’s mind. 'I’livee days before the em- 
peror arrived, tlio widowed ox-queen of the 
Kroncli, wlio liiul fallen fur from her high 
estalo, visited lier at Windsor, whence slie 
drove away nimoticod in the humblest of 
equipages. After the great ball in the 
Waterloo room lit Windsor, when she danced 
a quadrille^ with the emperor on the 17th, 
sho noted in lier diary, ‘How strange to 
( hiiik that 1, the granddaughter of George III, 
should danco with tho Emperor Napoleon, 
luqiliew of England’s great enemy, and now 
my iienrost and most intiraatu ally, in the 
Wntorloo room, and this ally, only six years 
ago, living in this country an exile, poor 
and iiiithought of I ’ 

Muiinwhilc peace proposals, which proved 
abortive, were under consideration at a con- 
feronco of tho powers at Vienna | but the 
queen was resolved that none but the best 
possible terms should be entertained by her 
ministers. Ijord John rimresenled England 
niid iM. Droiiyn do Lliiiys Ernnce, and when 
Tjord John seemed willing to consider con- 
ditions that wore to tho queen unduly 
favourable to liiissin, eho wrote peremptorily 
ju,, (25 April 1855) to Palmerston, 
loprovos ‘How Lord John Ilussell and 
TdiniJoiiu. M. Drouyn can roeommend such 
proposals for our acceptance is b^ond her 
four] comprobension.’ In May the queen 
identified herself conspicuously with the 
national feeling by distributing with her 
own bauds war medals to tho returned 
soldiers on the Horse Guards’ Paradg 
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(18 May). It was the queen’s own sugges- 
tion, and it was the nrst time that the 
sovereign had performed such functions. 

< liie rough hand of the bravo and honest 
private soldier came,’ she said, ' for the first 
time in contact with that of their [his] 
sovereign and their piis] queen.’ Later 
in the day she visited the riding school in 
Wellington barracks while the men were 
assembled at dinner. In the months that 
followed the queen and prince were inde- 
fatigable in cxertitig their infiueuce against 
what they deemed unworthy eonce-sions 
to Kussia. From their point of view the 
resignation of Lord .Tohn on 10 July rendered 
the situation more hopeful. 

At the moment domestic distress was oc- 
casioned hy an outbreak of scarlet fever in 
the royal household, which attacked the 
four younger oluldren. On their recovery 
the mieen and prince sought to strengthen 
the French alliance by paying the emperor 
a return visit at Paris. Following the ex- 
ample of Prince Albert, the emyeror had or- 
ganised a great ‘ Exposition,' which it was his 
desire that his royal friends should compare 
with their own. On :10 Aug., after parlia- 
ment had been prorogued bycoiiiraission, the 
queen travelled, with the prince, the prince 
of Wales, and the Princess Iloyal, from Os- 
borne to Boulogne. There Iho emperor met 
them. By an accident they reached Paris 
rather late, but they passed through it in 
gnrculu procession to the palace of St. 
Ml, Aug. Cloud, and Marshal Magnan de- 
1855. clared that the great Napoleon 
was not so warmly received on his return 
from Aiisterlilz. The occasion was worthy 
of enthusiasm. It vt'as the first time that 
an English sovereign had entered the French 
capital silica the infant Henry VI went there 
to be crowned in 1423. Tlio splendid fes- 
tivities allowed the queen time for several 
visits, not merely to the Exposition, hut to 
the historic buildings of Poris and Ver- 
sailles. Their historical associations greatly 
interested her, especially those which re- 
called the trag;edics — nlwoys foscinnting 
to her — of Mane Antoinette or James II. 1 
Among the official celebrations were a re- I 
view on the Champ de Mars of 46,000 
troops, and balls of dazzling magnificence 
at the Hotel de Ville and at Versailles. At 
the Versailles fdte, on 25 Aug., the mieen ; 
was introduced for the first time to Count ; 
(afterwi^ds Prince) Bismarck, then Prussian | 
minister at !^ankfort, from whose iron 
will her host, and afterwards her daughter, 
were soon to sufler. The queen oonvewed 
with him in German with great civility. 
He thought that Mie was interested in him, . 


but lacked sympathy with him. The ini- 
presiioii was correct. ’ On reaching Boulogne 
on her way to Osborne (27 Aug.) she was 
accorded a great military reception by the 
emperor, who exchanged with her on parting 
the warmest assurances of attachment to 
her. Iter husband, and her children, The 
anticipations of apermaiient alliance between 
the two countries seemed at the moment 
likely to ho fulfilled, but they quickly proved 
too SBiigiiiiie. The political relations between 
Napoleon III and the queen were soon to 
ha severely strained, and her faith in his 
sincerity to be rudely shaken. Yet his per- 
sonal courtesies left un indelible impres- 
sion on her. Despite her political distrust 
she constantly coiTe.sponded with her host 
in autograph letters in terms of a dignified 
cordiality until the emperor's death j and 
the sympathetic ali'ectioii which had arisen 
between the queen and the Empre=8 Eiighnic 
steadily grew with time and the vicissitudes 
of fortune. 

'The month (September-October) which 
was spent, as usual, at Balmoral was 
brightened hy two gratifying incidents. On 
10 Bent, there reached the queen news of 
the fall of Sebastopol, after a siege of nearly 
a year — a decisive triumph fur British arms, 
wtiich brought honourable peace well in 
eight. Prince Albert himself anpermtended 
the lighting of a bonfire on the top of a 
neighboiiriiig cairn. 'The other episode ap- 
liealed more directly to the queen's maternal 
TiiBPrlnrpi, feeling. The eldest son of the 
Bojai'i on- prince of Prussia (afterwards the 
giiBomiiit. Fmperop Frederick I), who, at- 
tended by Count von Moltke, was at the 
time a guest at Balmoral, requested permis- 
sion to propose marriage to the Princess 
Royal. Bho was barely sixteen, and he was 
twenty-four, but there were indications of a 
mutual ailectioii. The manly goodness of 
the prince strongly appealed to the queen, 
and an engagement was privately made on 
26 Sept, 'i'he public announcement was to 
he defeiTed till after the princess's confirma- 
tion next year. Prince Albert denied that 
the betrothal bad any political significaura. 
From the point of view of English politics 
it had at the instant little to recommend it, 
A close union between the royal families of 
liOiidon and Berlin was not likely to recom- 
mend itself to the queen’s late host of Paris. 
To most English statesmen Prussia ap- 
peared to he on the downward grade; and 
although Prince Albert and the queen had 
faith in its future, they were personally dis- 
appointed by the incomjpetence of its present 
ruler, the uncle of their future son-xn-law. 
He had deserted them in the recent war, 
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but'wa.B still sssklng tlieit InflueBceinEuiape 
in his own interests in private letters to the 
queen, which he conjured her not to divulge 
XU Downing Street or at the Tnileries. His 
pertinacity had grown so trouhlesome that, 
to avoid friction, she deemed it wisest to 
suppress his correspondence unanswered 
(Duzn Eunbst, vol. lii.) It was not sur- 
prising that, when the news of tlie betrothal 
leaked out, the public comments should be 
unpleasing to the court. The ‘ Times ’ on 
3 Oct, denounced it with heat as an act of 
truckling ‘ to a paltry German dynasty.’ 

In November, when the court w'as again 
at Windsor, the queen extended her acquaint- 
ance among great king.s and statesmen by 
receiving a visit from her eecond ally in the 
Crimea, victor Emanuel, king of Sardinia, 
and Ms minister, Count Oavonr, and the 
atikira of one more country of Europe were 
pressed upon her attention. The king’s 
brother, the Duke of Genoa, had been her 
guest in 1803, and .she had ptmenled him 
with a riding-horse in words that he inter- 
preted to imply sympathy with the efforts 
of Cavour and his ma.ster to unite Italy 
under a single king, and to purge the sepa- 
rate states of iiativo tyranny or foreign domi- 
nation (I'A. iii, 33-3). Victor Emanuel had 
coma to Windsor in effect to seek conlirma- 
tion of his brother's version of the queen’s 
sentiment, and to tent its practical value. 
He had just been at the Tuileriea, where 
NapcdeonwasencourngpngjWhilePttlmerston, 
now prime minister, was linown to sympa- 
thise with the Italian aspiration. It was 
not opportune at the moment for Palmerston 
to promise material aid ; while the prince, 
however deeply he deplored the misgoverii- 
ment which it was sought to annul in Italy, 
deprecated any breach with Austria, whicli 
ruled in North Italy. lie and the queen, 
moreover, dreaded thekindling of further war 
in Europe in whatever cause. Victor Ema- 
nuel and Cavour therefore received from the 
queen cold comfort, but she paid the king 
every formal honour, despite his brusque and 
uiu'eHned demeanour. He was invested with 
the gaiter on 6 Dec., and a great banquet 
was given him in St. Ooorgen Hall in the 
evening. 'When he departed the queen rose 
at four o’clock in the morning to bid him 
farewell. 

Meanwhile peitce was arranged in Pims 
with Bussia, and the queen opened parUo* 
tnent on 31 Jan. 1863 amid great rejoicing. 
Thepeooe, On 80 March the treaty was 
lakB signed and the encroachment of 
Bussia on Turkey was checked, 
Napoleon had shown much supineness in 
tjie negotiations and seemed to be developing 


a tendency to ooncaiate the common enemv 
Bussia. But the queen exchanged heartv 
congratulations with him, and on 11 
she celebrated the ^ Annl 


ferring the knighthood of the garter on Pall 
merston, to whom she acknowledged with 
some natural qualifications, the successful 
issue to be mainly due. 

Henceforth the army, to a larger extent 
than before, was tbe queen’s constant care 
A visit to the military hospital at Chatham 
on 10 April was followed by a first visit 
to the newly formed camp at Aldershot, 
mntvi-itto There the queen, for the first of 
Atimhot’ many- times, slept the night in 
the royal pavilion, and next day 
she reviewed eighteen thousand men. She 
was on horseback, and wore the uniform of 
a field-marshal with the star and rihand of 
the garter. Short ly after she laid two founda- 
tion stones— of a new military (the Eoyal 
Victorin) hospital at Netley (^19 May), and 
of Wellington College, Sandhurst, for tha 
sons of officers (3 June). Much of the sum- 
mer she spent in welcoming troops on their 
return from the war. On 7 and 8 June the 
queen, accompanied b 3 r her guests, the king 
of the Belgians and Prince Oscar of Sweden, 
inspected a great body of them at Aldershot, 
and addressed to them stii-ring words of 
thanks and sympathy. Thoroughly identify- 
ing herself with the heroism of her soldiers 

TlieVIotoria a deeo- 

Uroia. ration for acts of conspicuous 
valour iu war, to be known as the 
Victoria Cross (V.C.) ; the decoration carried 
with it a pension of 101 , a year. A list of 
the earliest recipients of the honour was 
soon drawn up, and the crosses were pinned 
by the queen herself on the breasts of sixty- 
two men at a great review in Hyde Park 
next year (26 June 1867). 

A melancholy incident had marked her 
visit to Aldershot on 8 June 1866. "While 
the commander-in-chief. Lord Hardinge, 
was speaking to her he was seised bym- 
ciirahle paralysis, and hod to vacate his post. 
An opportunity seemed thus presented to 
the queen of tightening the traditional bond 
between hersS and the army, on which 
recent events had led her to set an enhanced 
value. Of no prerogative of the crown was 
the queen more tenacious than that which 
gave her a nominal control of the army 
trough the commander-in-chief. It was a 
control that was in name independent of 
parliament, although that body claimed a 
concurrent authority over the military forces 
through the secretary of state for war. Par- 
liament was in course of time, to the queen’s 
dismay, to make its authority over' the ariBy 
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rtle and eupreme, to the injury of her pte- 
joeative. J3ut her immediate ambition 
to confirm the personal connection he- 
Ween the army and herself. She there- 
fore induced Palmerston to sanction the ap- 
pointment of her cousin, George, 
duke of Cambridge, as com- 
‘ ' mander-in-chief, in succession to 

lord Hardinge (14 July 1860). The duke 
tad held a command in the Crimea, and 
the queen’s recent displays of attachment 
to tie army rendered it diilicult for her 
advisers to oppose her wish. But the 
choice was not in accord -with public policy, 
and in practical effect ultimately weakened 
the military prerogative which ehe sought 
to sti-engthen. 

Fuhlio and private affairs j ustified a season 
of exceptional gaiety. The Princess Hoyal 
had been confirmed on 20 March and her 
letrothal became generally known, when in 
Jfsy Prince Frederick William, again ac- 
companied by Von Mollke, paid the court 
another visit. The queen’s spirits ran high. 
On 7 May she gave a great banquet to tho 
leaders of both parties and their 
Sivitlea. wives, and she was amused at 
the signs of discomfort which 
made themselves apparent. But Lord Derby 
told the prinCo that the guests constituted 
‘a happy family ’ (MALtimtritr, Memoirs). 
Sails were incessant, and at them all the 
queen danced indefatigably. On 9 May the 
now ball-room and concert-room at Buck- 
ingham Palace, which Prince Albert had 
devised, was brought into use for the first 
time on the occasion of a hall in honour 
of the Princess B oval’s dfbut. On 27 May 
the queen attended a hall at the Tnrkisn 
ambassador's, and, to the ambassador’s em- 
barrassment, cbose him for her partner in 
the first country dance. At a ball in tho 
■Waterloo Gallery at 'Windsor on 10 .Tune 
the queen danced every dance, and final^ a 
Scottish reel to tho bagpipes (Moltkd, Let- 
ters, vol. i. passim ; MaimesbuIiy, Memoirs, 
pp. 880 s(^q.) On 20 June she entertained 
Sir FenwiM 'Williems of Kars at Bucking- 
ham Palace. On 26 June the Duke of West- 
minster gave a great ball in her honour at 
Grosvenor House. On 9 July there was a 
state reception by her of the guards on their 
home-cOming from the Crimea. From 10 to 
28 Aug. the prince and princess of Prussia, 
the &wer and mother of her f uiure son-in- 
law, were Vet guests, and later in the autumn 
the queen received at Balmoral Miss Florence 
Nightingale, to whom she had sent, in tho 
previoiis January a valuable memorial jewel. 
In November 1^6 the family were plunged 
in mourning by the death of'Prince fieinm- 


gen,the queen’s half-brother and a companion 
of her youth. 

The next year (1867) involved the queen 
in a new and great public anxiety, and the 
serious side of life oppressed her. Parlia- 
ment was opened by commission on 8 Feb., 
and before tbe end of the month the country 
heard the first hitter cry of the Indian 
mulinjr. Next month Pumerston was de- 
feat^ in the House of Gommous on Cohden’s 
motion condemning his warlike policy in 
China. The queen, with characteristic reluc- 
tance, assented to his demand for a dissolu- 
tion. Ilia appeal to the country received a 
triumphant answer, and the new parliament 
assembled with a majority of seventy-nine in 
his favour— a signal tribute to his personal 
popiilarit j. On 1 4 April the queen's youngest 
child, Princes.s Beatrice, was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace, and on the 80tli the queen 
Buffered much grief on the death of her aunt, 
the Duchess of Gloucester, the last surviving 
child of George III 5 ' we all looked upon 
her,* said the queen, ‘ns a sort of grand- 
mother.’ At the time the fort booming mar- 
riage of her eldest daughter began to occupy 
her thoughts. On 16 May tho betrothal was 
formally announced at Berlin, and ou the 
2>5lh the queen sent a message to parliament 
asking for a provision for the princess. It was 
her earliest appeal to tbe nation for the 
Oiant to pecuniary support of her children, 
rrinoe^s 'I'lie request was favourably enter- 

tained. The government pro- 
po.sed a dowry of 40,0007. and on annuity 
of 8,0007. lloehnck raised the objection that 
the marriage was an ‘ entangling alliance,’ 
and opposed the grant of an annuity. Sir 
George Oornewull Lewis, the chancellor of 
the exchequer, called attention to the fact 
that the queen's recent eSpenses in connec- 
tion with the French visits were defrayed 
oat of her income, and that the eldest daugh- 
ters of George II and George III each re- 
ceived a dowry of 80,0007. and an annuity 
of 6,0007. All parties finally combined to 
support the government's proposal, which 
found in its last sta^s only eighteen dis- 
sentients. The roym hetrotbal continued 
to be celebrated by brilliant end prolonged 
festivities. In June and July Prince !l^e- 
derick William once more stayed at court, 
and Von Moltke, who was again hia eom- 
paiiion, declared the succession of gaieties to 
he overpowering. One day (16 June) there 
was B state visit to the Princess’s 'Jheatre to 
see KeOn’s spectacular production of Shake- 
speare's ‘ Bichord II.’ Next day the infant 
Princess Beatrice was baptised. On 11 J une 
the Ascot ceremonies were conducted in full 
state, and among the royal guests wa^ 
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M. Achilla Fould, the Fai’is hanker and 
Napoleon IH’s minister of finance. On the 
17tn the 'whole court attended the first 
Ilandel festival at the Crystal Palace, when 
‘Judas Maccabeus’ 'was performed; the 
royal company drove to and fro in nine 
four-in-hands. On the 18th a levee was 
followed by a state ball, in which the qiieeii 
danced with unabated energy. Ilardly a 
day passed without an elaborate ceremonial. 
On W June a military review took place 
in Hyde Park amid extraordinary signs of 
popular enthusiasm, and the first batch of 
Victoria crosses was distributed. From 
29 June to 2 July the queen stayed with 
the Earl of Ellesmere at 'VVorsley Hall to 
inspect the art treasures exhibition at Man- 
chester. Next mouth she laid the founda- 
tion at Wondsworth Common of the Eoyal 
Victoria Patriotic Asylum for daughters of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and before the 
end of the mouth time was found for a visit 
to Aldershot. Hoyal personages from the 
continent thronged the queen’s 
palaces. The king of the Belgians 
brought his daug&or,the Princess 
Charlotte, and her J!anci the Archduke 
Maximilian of Austria, who "was later to lay 
down his life in Mexico under heartrending 
circumsl ances. The prince of Ilohenzollern, 
the queen of the Netherlands, and the Duke 
and Buchess of Montpensier all interested 
their royal hostess. She was gratified, too, 
on both personal and political grounds, by a 
short visit to Osborne of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Bussia, brother of the reigning 
tsar Alexander II. lie had been invited to 
theTuileries byNapoleon,who was ominously 
seeking every opportunity of manifesting 
goodwill to llussia, and the queen did not 
wish to be behind him in showing cour- 
tesies to her recent foes. 

The constant intercourse of the queen 
and the prince at this moment with the 
royal families of Europe led her to define 
her husband’s rank more accurately than 
Title ot had been done before. On 25 June 
iiriiioe 1867, by royal letters patent, she 
consort. conferred on him the title of 
prince consort. ‘ It was alwovs a source of 
weakness,’ tke prince wrote, ‘ for the crown 
that the queen always appeared before the 
people with her foreign husband.’ But it 
was doubtful whether this bestowal of anew 
name elTectively removed the embarrass- 
ment. The ‘Times’ wrote sneeringly that 
the new title guaranteed increased homage 
to its hearer on the banks of the Spree and 
the Banuhe, but made no difterence in his 
position an^bere else. Abroad it achieved 
the desired result. When on 29 July the 


prince attended at Brussels the man-iaee of 
the ill-fated Archduke Maximilian witi^tLa 
Princess Charlotte of Belgium, he was ac- 
corded precedence before the An-.trian aroli- 
dukes and immediately after the kins of 
the Belgians. ^ 

The English government stfil deemed it 
prudent to cultivate the French alliance 
nciotiooB hut the emperor’s policy was 
irithifft- growing enigmatic, and in the 
poieou III. diplomatic skirmishes among the 
powers which attended the final adjustment 
m accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of Paris, of the offairs of the Balkan 
peninsula, he and the English government 
took opposite sides. The anxiety of the 
emperor to maintain good personal relations 
with the queen was the talisman which 
restored hormony. A few informal words 
with the queen, the emperor assured her 
ministers, would dissolve all diflieulties. 
Accordingly ho and the empress were in- 
vited to pay a private visit to Oshome, and 
they stayed there from 0 to 10 Aug, The 
French ministors, Walewski and Persigny, 
accompanied their master, and the queen 
was attended by Palmerston and Clarendon. 
The blandest cordiality characterised the 
discussion, but from the point of view of 
practical diplomacy advantage lay with the 
emperor, lie had supported the contention 
of llussia and Sardinia that it was desirable 
to unite under one ruler the two semi- 
independent principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 'I'lie English government sup- 
ported Austria’s desiro to keep the two 
apart. Napoleon now agreed to the ron- 
tinued separation of the principalities; but 
in 1869, when they, by their own efforts, 
joined together and founded the dominion 
which was afterwards named Boumania, he 
insisted on maintaining the union. When 
the Osborne visit was ended affectionate 
compliments passed between the emperor 
and the queen in autograph letlera, and the 
agreement was regarded as final. The queen 
wroto with ingenuous confidence of the 
isolation that characterised the position of 
a sovereign, but added that fortunately her 
ally, no less than herself, enjoyed the com- 
pensation of a happy marriage. The osten- 
tatious activity with which tte emperor was 
strengthoning his armaments at Cherbourg 
hardly seemod promising for the continu- 
ance of such personal harmony, but the 
emperor paradoxically convertepethe war- 
like preparations which were ^ing forward 
almost^ within hail of the English shore, 
into new links of the chain of omity which 
was binding the two royal families together. 
At his suggestion, within a fortnight of his 
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leaving' Osborne, the ^ueen and the prince 
crossed in her yacht Viotorio and Albert to 
Cherbourg on 19 Aug. in order to inspect 
the dockyard, arsenal, and fortifications. 
Every facility of examination ■was given 
them, but amid the civilities of the 'welcome 
the queen did not ignore the use to which 
those gigantic works might be put if Eng- 
land and France came to blows. The rela- 
tions of the queen and emperor abounded in 
irony. 

Meanwhile the nation was in the throes 
of the Indian mutiny — a crisis more trying 
and harrowing than the recent 
uwaiii”\ Ilnving broken out in the 

previous June, it was iii August 
at its cruel height, and the queen, in common 
with all her subjects, sufibred acute mental 
torture. She eagerly scanned the news 
from the disturbed districts, and, according 
to her wont, showered upon her ministers 
entreaties to do this and that in order to 
suppress the rebellion with all available 
speed. Palmerston resented the queen’s 
urgency of counsel, and wrote (18 July) 
with unbecoming sarcasm, to whi^ she was 
happily blind, how fortunate it was for him 
that siie was not on the opposition side of 
the House of Oommons. At the same time 
he reminded her that * measures are some- 
times best calculated to succeed which 
follow each other stop by step.’ Tho mini- 
ster's cavils only stimulated the activity of 
her pun. tjhe left Osboruo for her autumn 
liolidav at Balmoral ou 28 Aug. Parliament 
was still sitting. Her withdrawal to tho north 
before the prorogation excited adverse criti- 
cism, hut throughout her sojourn at Bal- 
moral little else except India occupied her 
mind. tShe vividly felt the added anxieties 
due to the distance and the difficulty of 
communication. Happily, just after the 
court left Scotland (on 16 Sept.) events 
took n more favourable turn. Un 3 Deo., 
when the qiteen opened parliament in per- 
son, the mutiny was in process of extinction. 

The sudden death of the Duchess de 
Nemours in November at Claremont in- 
creased at the time tlio queen's demession. 
‘ We were like sisters,’ she wrote ; ‘bore the 
same name, marriod the same year, our 
children of the same age.’ But the need of 
arranging for the coloration of her eldest 
daughter's marriage soon distracted her 
attention. As many as seventeen German 
princes >nnd princesses accepted invitations 
MmrliiBeoi present. The festivities 

tiioFiinoraa opened on 19 Jan. 1858 with a 
HoyoJ. state performance at Her Ma- 
jesty's Theatre, when ‘ Macbeth' was per- 
formed, with jphelps and Miss Fancit in 
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the chief parts, and was followed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley’s rendering of the force 
of 'Twice Killed.’ The wedding took 
place at St. Jume.<!’s Palace on the 2.5th, and 
eight dura later the bride and bridegroom 
left England. The queen felt the parting 
severely, and dwelt upon her mixed feelings 
ot joy and sorrow in her replies to the ad- 
dre.s.oes of congratulation which poured in 
upon her. 

Before the queen quite reconciled herself 
to the separation from her daughter, she was 
suddenly invohed in the ^rplexities of a 
ministerial crisis. The French alliance 
which Palmerston had initiated proved a 
boomerang and destroyed his govenimeiit. 
Un 13 Jan. an explosive homo had been 
thrown by one Oraini, nn Italian refugee, 
at the emperor and empress of the French 
while entering the Opera House in Paris, 
and though they escaped unhurt ten persons 
were killed and 150 wounded. It was soon 
discovered that "the plot had been hatched 
in England, and that the bomb had been 
manufactured there. A stronglv •worded 
despatch from the French minister W'alewski 
to Palmerston demanded that he should take 
steps to restrict the right of asylum in Eng- 
land which was hitherto freely ^iccorded to 
foreign political malcontents. Atldresacs 
of congratulation to the emperor on his 
escape, which he published in the official 
'Moniteni’,’ threatened England with re- 
prisal. Palmerston ignored walewski's des- 
patch, hut introduced a mild bill making 
conspiracy to murder, hitherto a misde- 
meanour, a felony. Thn step was apiproved 
by the queen, but it was denounced as u 
weak truckling to Palmerston’s old friend 
Napoleon, and his hill was defeated on the 
Palmerston-, second reading (19 FeW There- 
foii, Febi'u- upon he resigned. The queen 
nryiscs begged him to reconsider the 
matter. Although she never derived much 
comfoi-t from Palmerston, she had great 
faith in his colleague Clarendon, and it 
was on his account Uiat she sought to keep 
the ministry in office; but Palmerston 
persbted in resigning, and she at once 
summoned Lord Deray. The ^ueen, al- 
though she recognised the parhamentaiy 
weakness of a conservative government, 
was successful in urging him. to attempt 
it. It n-atified her that the brother' of Sir 
BoherlPeel, General Jonathan Peel, became 
secretary for war. 'His likeness to his 
deceased brother,’ she 'wrote, ‘in manner, 
in his way of thinking, and in patriotic 
feelin^is quite touching.’ Friendly relations 
with ^ance were easily re-established by 
the new ministry, and the queen was 
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ddighted by tbe eDaperor’s choice of the emi- 
nent General Ptlissier, Duo de Malakofi', to 
represent France at her court in place of 
Persigny, who was no favourite. General 
Pfelissier was constantly at court, and was 
much liked by all the royal family, and 
when he withdrew, on 6 March 1809, tears 
were shed on both sides. 

In June 1868 the prince consort paid a 
visit to his daughter and son-in-law in Ger- 
many, and on his return the gueeii, during 
exceptionally hot weather, which interfered 
with her comfort, made a royal progross to 
Birmingham to open the Aston Park. She 
and the prince stayed with Lord Leigh at 
Stoneleigh Abbey. The need of maintaining 
at full heat the jfrench alliance again called 
them to Ikance in August, when they paid 
a second visit to Cherbourg. The meeting of 
the sovereigns bore a somewhat equivocal 
aspect. The queen in her 'yacht was ac- 
companied by a great escort of 
men-ol-war, while nearly aU the 
'* ships of the hkench navy stood 
by to welcome her. On landing at Cher- 
bourg she joined the emperor in witnass- 
ing the formal opening of the new arsenal, 
and she climbed up the steep fort La 
lloule in order to survey the whole extent 
of the fortifications. The omperor plea- 
santly reminded the queen that a oentury 
before the English fleet had homhardeu 
Cherbourg, but the cordiality between 
the two apxieared unchanged, and the 
emperor repeated his confidence in the 
permanence of the Anglo-French alliance; 
the prince, however, thought the imperial 
ardour somewhat cooler than of old. From 
France the ^ueen passed to Ger- 
Uemaur Jnauy on a visit to her daughter, 
many, ^ interesting 

expedition, and she renewed personal in- 
tercourse with many friends add kinsmen. 
She and the prince landed at Antwerp, and at 
Malines mot King Leopold, who travelled 
with them to V erviers. At Aix-la-OhapeUe 
the prince of Prussia joined them. Thence 
th^ travelled to Hanover to visit the king 
and queen at Herrenhausen, where the ^ueen 
delisted in the many memorials ot her 
Hanoverian predecessors. Her daughter was 
residing at the castle of Babelsherg, about 
three miles from Potsdam, and there she 
arrived on IS Aug. In the course of 
the next few days mskiy visits were paid to 
Berlin, and the queen inspected the public 
buildings, the tomb of Frederick the weat, 
and the royal palaces of Sans Souci and 
Oharlottenherg, ahd the Neues Palais. On 
the 37th she left for Cologne, and after 
I brief visit to places of interest sjie 


arrived at Osborne by way of Antwerp and 
Dover on the 31st ghe and the prinee^Z 
left for the north, but they paused on the 
joinney at Leeds to open the new town-holl 

The foreign tour had not withdrawn the 
queen from important business at hn^i e 
When she was setting out the country was 
excited^ by the completion of the kvinc 
of the first submarine cable between America 
and the United Kingdom, and the queen sent 
an elaborate meseage of congratulation over 
the wires to the president of tbe United 
States, J ames Buchanan. She described the 
enteiprise os an additional link between 
nations whose friendship was founded upon 
common interest and reciprocal esteem 
Unfortunately the cable soon censed to work 
and tbe permanent connection was not esta- 
blished till 1861, During her stay in Ger- 
Tbe re- roany, Indian affairs mainly occu- 
wttbmeuh pied her government’s atten- 
oiiuOie. While tbe mutiny was in 

course of suppre-ssion parliament decided to 
abolish the old East India Company and to 
transfer its territories and powers to the 
orown. India was thenceforth to he ad- 
ministered by a secretary of state assisted by 
a council of fifteen. The queen set a high 
value on the now and direct comieotion 
which the measure created between Indie 
and herself. Bhe felt that it added to the 
prestige of the monarchy, but in two details 
the queen deemed the hill to encroach oa 
her prerogative. In the first place, the 
introduction of competitive examinations 
for appointments in the new Indian civil 
service cancelled the crown’s power of 
nomination. In the second place, the 
Indian army was to be put under the 
authority of the Indian council. She insisted 
that her prerogative gave her control of all 
military forces of the crown through the 
oommauder-in-chief exclusively. She laid 
her objections before Lord Derby with her 
usual frankness, but the government had 
pledged itself to the proposed arrangements, 
and on Lord Derby threatening to resign 
if the queen pressed the points, she jprn,'- 
dently dropped the first and waited mr a 
more opportune moment for renewing dis- 
cussion on the second. In 1860 it was 
decided to amalgamate the European forces 
in India with the home army. 

The act for the reorganisation of the 
Indian government reoeived the royal assent 
on 3 Aug. 1868. Thereupon LordeDerby’a 
cabinet drafted a proolamation to the people 
of India defining the principles which womd 
henceforth determine the crown’s relations 
with them. The queen was resolved that 
.her first address to tiie native po^nlatioa 
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Aoul3 plainly aet forth her personal interest 
in its welfare. She had thrown the whole 
weight of her influence against those who 
defended indiscriminate retaliatory nunisli- 
nient of the native palliation for the mis- 
deeds of the mutiny. The governor-general, 
Lord Canning, who pursued a policy of con- 
ciliation, had no more sympathising adherent 
than the queen. ‘ The Indian people should 
Jcnow,’ she had written to him in December 
1867, ‘ that there is no hatred to a brown 
shin, none ; hut the greatest wish on their 
queen's part to spo them happy, contented, 
end flourishing.’ The draft proclamation 
which was forwarded to her at Cahelsberg 
seemed to assert England's power with need- 
less hrusqueneas, and was not calculated to 
conciliate native sentiment. Undeterred by 
the ill-success which had attended her efforts 
to modify those provisions in the hill which 
offended her, she now reminded the prime 
minister ‘ that it is a female sovereign who 
speaks to more than a hundred millions of 
eastern people on assuming the direct go- 
vernment over them, and after a 
ttttitiiiieto bloody civil wai', giving them 
pledges which her future rolgn is 

^ to redeem, and explaining the 
prineiplea of her government. Such a docu- 
ment should breathe feelings of generosity, 
benevolence, and. religious toleration, and 
point out the privilege which the Indians 
wiU receive in Ceiiig placed on an equality 
with the subjects of the British crown, and 
the prosperity following in the train of 
civilisation ’ (MABTiir, iv. 49). She resented 
her ministers' failure to refer with sympathy 
to native religion and customs. I'he deep 
attachment which she felt to her own relt- 
gion imposed on her, she said, the obligation 
of protecting all her subjects in their adher- 
ence to their own religious faith. She desired 
to give expression to her feelings of horror and 
regiet at the mutiny, and her gratitude 
to God at its approaching end, She desired 
Lord Derby to rewrite ^e proclamation in 
what she described as * his excellent loji- 
guaM.’ 

The queen never brought her influence to 
)^ear on an executive act of government with 
nobler effect. The second draft, which was 
warmly approved by the queen, breathed 
that wise spirit of humanity and toleration 
which was the best guarantee of the fliture 
prosperity of English rule in India. Her 
guggesiilou was especially responsible for the 
ma^fleent passage in the proclamation 
the effect of vmich, from the point of view of 
both literature and politics, it would be difli- 
pult to exaggerate: ‘Firmly relying onr- 
gelyes on the truth of Ohristianity, and 


acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion, we disclaim alike the right and the 
desire to impose our convictions on any of 
our subjects. We declare it to he our royal 
will and pleasure that none he in any iiise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted by 
reason of their religious faith or observances, 
but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law ; and we do 
strictly charge and enjoin all those who may 
he in authority under us that they abstain 
from all interference with the religious be- 
lief or worship of any of oiirsuhjpcts on pain 
of our highest displeasure.’ Eiually, the 
queen recommended the establishment of a 
new order of the star of India as a decora- 
tive reward for those native princes who 
were lojfal to her rule, and such of her 
ofdcials in the Indian government as ren- 
dered conspicuous service. The first investi- 
ture took place on 1 Nov. 1801 . 

In the closing months of 1863 and the 
opening months of 1869 time forcibly re- 
minded the queen of its passage. On. 9 Nov. 
1868 the prmce of Wales, who had been 
confirmed on 1 April 18K, completed his 
eighteenth year. That age in the royal 
family was equivalent to a majority, 
and the queen in an admirable letter to 
her eldest son, wliile acknowledging that, in 
the interest of his own welfare, his discipline 
had been severe, now bade him consider 
himself his own master ; she would always be 
ready to ofi'er him advice if he wished it, hut 
she would not intrude it. No sooner had 
she set her eldest son on the road to inde- 
pendence than she welcomed the first hirth 
of that second generation of her 
nwiSiW. which before her death 

' was to grow to great dimensions. 
On 27 Jan. 1869 a son and heir was horn at 
Berlin to the Princess Boyal. The child ulti- 
mately became the present German emperor 
William IL Eor some time the princess’s 
condition caused anxiety to her family, but 
the crisis happily passed The queen thus 
became a grandmother at the age of thirty- 
nine. Congratulations poured in from every 
quarter. 

Among the earliest and the warmest 
meetings come one from Napoleon III, and 
the queen in her acknowledgment took occa- 
sion solemnly to urge him to abide iu the 
paths of peace.^ The persistency with which 
he continued to increase his armaments had 
roused a widespread suspicion that he was 
preparing to emulate the example of his 
great predecessor. For a time it seamed 
(louhtful in which direction he would aim 
his first blow. But when the queen’s first 
grandson was horn, she knew that her gentle- 
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hardly fewer torments than Palmerston had 
inflicted on her when he held that office. 

Lord John and his chief at once 
ovowed a resolve to serve the in- 
joiin oa terests of Italy at the expense of 
Aristria, and won, in the inner 
quart 0 . of the court, the sobriquet 

of ‘ the old Italian masters,’ At the same 
time the course of the negotiations between 
Napoleon and the emperor of Austria was 
perplexing alike to the queen and to her 
ministers. Napoleon had at Villafranca ar- 
ranged mysterious terms with the emperor of 
Austria which seemed to the friends of Italy 
far too favourable to Austria, although 
they gave Prance no advantage. Austria 
was to lose Lombardy, but was to retain 
Venetia, France protested unwilling- 
ness to take further part in the matter, 
^dinia was recommended to rely on her 
own efforts to obtain whatever other changes 
she sought in the adjustment of Italy, So 
barren a result was unsatisfactory to all 
Italian liberals, and was deemed by Fal- 
merston and Lord John to be grossly unjust 
to them. They opened diplomatic negotia- 
tions with a view to a modification of the 
proposed treaty, and to the encouragement 
of the Italians to fight their battle out to 
the end. The (jueen, who was relieved by 
the cessation of hoslilitics and by the easy 
terms ofterod to Austria, stoutly objected to 
her ininislcrs’ intorveution. ‘We did not 
protest against the war,’ she told Lord John j 
' we cannot protest against the peace.’ She 
insisted that the cry ‘ Italy for tlio Italians,’ 
if loudly raised by the government, would 
compel this country to join Sardinia in war. 
But Palmerston and Lord John were un- 
moved by her appeals. Palmerston declared 
that, if I’lioir advice were not acted on, their 
resignations would follow. In August, when 
the vacation had scattered the ministers, the 
queen insisted on the whole cabinet being 
summoned, so that they might realise her 
unconquerable determination to observe a 
Strict neutrality. Palmerston affeotod in- 
difference to her persistency, but Italian 
affairs were suflered to take their own coarse 
without English intervention. Yet the out- 
come was not agreeable to the queen. As 
soon as the treaty of Villafranca was signed, 
Sardinia, aided by Garibaldi, sought at the 
sword’s point, without foreign aid, full con- 
trol of Jihe independent states of the penin- 
sula outside Home and Venetia, Aluiough 
she was aware of the weakness of their cause, 
the queen could not resist sympathy with 
the petty Italian rulers who were driven 
by Sardinia from their principalities. The j 
Puchess of Parma, one of the discrowned 


sovereigns, appealed to the queen for pro- 
tection. Lord John, whose stolidity in such 
matters widened the breach between him and 
the queen, drew up a cold and bald refusal, 
which she declined to send. Loid Claren- 
don, however, was on a visit to her at the 
moment, and by his advice she gave her 
reply a more sympathetic tone, without 
openly defying her ministers. 

At the same time, with Sardinia’s reluctant 
assent, Napoleon annexed Savoy and Nice 
to ^ance ns the price of his benevolent 
service to Italy in the past, and by way 
of a warning that he would tolerate no 
foreign intrusion while the internal struggle 
for Italian unity was proceeding. The queen 
viewed this episode with especial disgust. 
That Napoleon should benefit from the con- 
fusion into which, in her eyes, he had wan- 
tonly thrown southern Europe roused her 
indignation to its full height. She bitterly 
reproached herminLters, whom sbesuspected 
of secret sympathy with him, with playing 
Ansmuith i*'® hands. Her complaint 
Ji.inoieon was hardly logical, for she had 
herself urged on them the 
strictest neutrality. On 6 Feb. 1800 she 
wrote to Lord John, 'Wo have been made 
regular dupes, which the queen apprehended 
and warned against all along.’ Her hopo that 
Europe would stand together to prevent the 
annexation was unavailing, and she wrath- 
fully e.\claimed against maintaining fur- 
ther intercourse with Prance. ‘ France,’ she 
wrote to her unolu (8 Hoy 18C0), 'must 
needs disturb every quarter of the globe, 
and try to make mischief, and set every one 
by the ears. Of course this will end some 
day in a general ornsnde against the universal 
disturber of the world.’ But her wrath 
cooled, and her future action bore small 
trace of it. In 1860 the ministiy gave her 
another ground for annoyance by proposing 
to abolish the post of commanuer-in-chief, 
and to bring Ine army entirely under the 
control of parliament through the secretary 
of state. She protested with warmth against 
the change as on infringement of her prero- 
gative, and for the moment the scheme was 
dro])pBd. 

Apart from political questions her life still 
knew no cloud. Her piiblic duties continued 
to bring her into personal relations with the 
army which were always congenial to her. 
On 20 Jan. 18o9 she opened Wellington 
College for the sous of officers, on institution 
of which she had already laid the 
M-emrainls. foiiiidation-stone. On 6 June 
she once more distributed V ictoria 
crosses. On 26 Aug. she inspected at Ports- 
mouth the 82rd regiment, whence the heroes 
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of Litolinow Lad been drawn. To moet sur- 
prises of invasion a volunteer force was called 
into existence by royal command in May 
1869, and to this new branch of the service 
tbe (jueen showed every favour. She held a 
special levee of 2,500 volunteer oiricera at 
St. .Tames's Talaoe on 7 March 1800, and 
she reviewed twenty thousand men in Hyde 
Park on 23 .Tune. Her brother-in-law, 
Duke liniest, who accompanied her on the 
occasion, did not conceal his contemxit for 
the evolutions of her citizen soldiers, but 
she was earnest in her commendation of 
their zeal. On 2 July 1860 she personally 
inaugurated the National Ttifie 
Tolnntcois. Association, which was a needful 
com])loment of the volimloer 
jnovemenf, and in opening its fli'st annual 
meeting on Wimbledon Common she fired 
the first shot at the targets from a Whit- 
worth rifle. She at once instituted tho 
ipieen’s xirize of the value of 2.10/., which was 
awarded nniiiially till the end of her reign. 
When on tho way to Tlalinoral in August 
1860 she stayed at Ilolyrnod in order to re- 
view tho Scottish volunteer forces. 

1 lomostic life xiroceuded agreeably. Twice 
in 1809 her daughter, the Princess Iloyal, 
visited her, on the second occasion with 
her husband. During the aufamu sojourn at 
Balmoral of that your tho queen was excep- 
tionally vigorous, making many mountaineer- 
ing expeditions with her children. Tho prince 
consort presided over the meeting of the 
British Association at Aberdeen in Septem- 
ber 1859, and afterwards invited two hun- 
dred of the members to he the queen’s 
guests at a highland gathering on Deeside. 
On her way south she opened tho Glasgow 
waterworks at Loch Katrine, and made a 
tour through the Trossnohs. She also paid 
a visit to Colonel Douglas Pennant, M.P., 
at Penrhyn Castle, near Bangor, and was 
well received hy tho workmen at tliel’onrliyn 
slate qiiorrios. During the season of nc.xt 
year, when she opened parliament in person 
(24 Jan., I860), her guests included the king 
of the Belgians and tho y oimg Q erraan princes, 
Louis of Hesse-Dfirmstadt and his hrolhor. 
She looked with silent favour on tlie atten- 
tions which Prince Louis xwtid her second 
daughter, the Princess Alice, who was now 
seventeen, and, although she deprecated so 
early a marriage, awaited the result witli in- 
terest. Atthe same time theqneen and prince 
were organising a tour for the prince of Wales 
through Canada and the United States, 
which promised well for the good relations 
of Enmnd and the United States. Presi- 
dent Buchanan, in a letter to the queen, 
invited the prince to Washington, on invi- 


tation which she accepted in an autograph 

In the late autumn of 1860 the roval 
family paid a second visit to Coburg, '’a 
main induooment was to converse once more 
with Stockmar, who had since 1857 lived 
there in retirement owing to ago and failing 
health. Tho queen and the prmee were still 
actively corresponding with him, and were 
as dependent os ever on his counsel. On 
22 Sept., accompanied by Princess Alice 
and attended hy Lord John Iluasell, they 
embarked at Graveaend for Antwerp, 
flpomiti visit On the journey thev were dis^ 
to cobme, tressed hy the intelligence of the 
death o f tho prince consort’s stej - 
motlier, witli whom they had both cherished 
a sympathetic intimacy. While passing 
througli Germany they were joined hy niem- 
hors of tho Prussian royal family, including 
their son-in-law. At Coburg they met their 
daughter and her firet-born son, with whom 
his grandmothorllicn nindeher first acquaiiit- 
ancB. On 29 Sept, they removed to lloaenaii. 
Among the guests there, was Gustav Prev- 
tag, the Gorman novelist, who interested 
the queen, and described in his reminiscences 
her ‘mnroh-Iiko gait’ and allablo demeanour 
(Gustav Pbeitag , Bemin iscenm, Eng . Trans. 
1890, vol. ii.) On 1 Oct. the prince met 
with on alarming oiirriagG accident (of. Loud 
A xraiJBTUS Loetus, Beminiscences, 1st ser. ii. 
89). The queen, though she suppressed her 
emotion, was gravely perturbed, and byway 
of lhaiik-ofreriiig in.stitu1od at Coburg,' after 
‘ her return home, a Vie! oria-Slift (i. e. founda- 
tion), endowing it with 1 ,000i. for the assist- 
ance of young men and women beginning 
life. Happily the prince sustained slight 
injury, hut the nervous depression which 
followed led liis friend Stockmar to remark 
that ho would fall on easy prey (0 illness. 
When walking with his brotlicr on the day 
I of his depart ure (1 0 Oct.) he completely broke 
i down, and Rohhed out that he would never 
see his native land again (Duicn Ehnest's 
Memoin, iv. 56). On tho return journey the 
prince and princess of Prussia entertained the 
queen and the prince at the palace of Co- 
blenz, where slight illness detained the. queen 
for a i^Bw days. Lord John Russell and Baron 
von Schleiiiitz, the German minister, ^ent 
Reiniions political discussion, 

Willi partly in regard to a trifling in- 
Fnnsin. cident which was at thitimomont 
causing friction between the two countries. 
An English traveller. Captain Macdonald, 
had been imprisoned hy the mistake of an 
over-zealous policeman at Bonn. No settle- 
ment was reached hy Lord John. After- 
wards Palmerston used characteristically 
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strong language in a demand for repara- 
tion. A Toxatioufl dispute followed between 
the two governments, and the queen and the 
prince were displeased by the manner in 
which the English ministers handled it. 
The queen wisely avoided all open expression 
of opinion, but shrewdly oDserved that, 
‘although foreign governments were often 
violent and arbitrary, our people are apt to 
give offence and to pay no regard to the laws 
of the country.’ Tho discussion was gra- 
dually dropped, and when, on 2 Jan. ISCl, 
the death of the paralysed Frederick Wil- 
liam IV placed the queen’s Mend, the prinee- 
regont of Prussia, nually on the throne of 
Prussia as King 'William I, and her son-in- 
law and her daughter then became crown j 
prince and princess, the queen believed that 
friendship between the two countries, ns be- 
tween the two courts, was permanently 
assured. Her wrath with Napoleon, too, was 
waning. A private visit to Windsor and Os- : 
borne from the Empress Eugfiiiie, who hod 
come in search of health, revived the tie of 
personal affectionthathoundhertothequeen, 
and tho new year (1861J saw tho customary 
interchange of letters between tho queen and 
Napoleon III. English and Froncli armies 
had been engaged together in China. _ But 
the main burden of the queen’s greeting to 
the emperor was an aiipoal for peace. 

A further source of salisfaction sprang 
from the second visit which Prince Louis 
of Hesse paid to "Windsor in November 1800, 
when he formalW betrothed himeclf to Prin- 
cess Alice (30 Nov.) 

Christmas and New Year 1860-1 wore kept 
at Windsor with unusual spirit, although tie 
of t^eathof Lord Aberdeen onl4Dec. 
nmro'.a was a cause of grief. Among the 
Alice. raimy guests were both Lord Pal- 
merston and ilr. Disraeli with his wife. 
The queen and prince had much tallc with 
Disraeli, of whose growing influence they 
took due account, and they wore gratifleri 
by his assurance that his followers might be 
relied on lo support a national policjy. On 
more personal questions he was equally com- 
placent. lie readily agreed to support the 
government in granting a dowry of 30,000/. 
and an anniuty of 3,0()0/. to Princess Alice 
on her approaching marriage. On 4 Feb. 
1801 the queen opened parliament in person, 
and herself announced tho happy event. It 
was the last occasion on which she delivered 
with* her own voice the speech from the 
throne. On 10 Feb. she kept quietly at 
Buckingham Palace the twenty-mst anni- 
versary of her marriage. ‘Very few,' she 
wrote to her uncle Leopold, ‘can say 
yrith me that their husband at the end of 


twenty-one years is not only full of the 
friendship, kindness, and aflection which a 
truly happy marriage brings with it, but of 
the same tender love as in the very flrst days 
of our marriage.’ But death was to destroy 
the mainspring of her happiness within the 
year. 

The queen passed to the crowning sorrow 
of her life through a lesser grief, which on 
its coming tried W severely. On 16 March 
Death of the mother, who kept her youth- 
qiiwM'a fill spirit and cheertulness lo the 
mother. especially delighted in 

her grandchildren, died at Frogmore after a 
brief illne-ss. It was the queen’s fir.'st evperi- 
ence of death in the inmost circle of her 
family. Princess Alice, who w'as with ber 
at tho moment, first gave proof of that 
capacity of consoletinii wliicii slia was 
often afterwards to display in her mother’s 
future trials. Alt hough she was much broken, 
tho oncen at once sent the sad news in her own 
buna to her half-sister, to the princess royal, 
and to King Leopold. Expressions of sym- 
pathy abounded, and the general sentiment 
was well interpreted hy Disraeli, who said in 
his speech in the House of Commons, in 
seconding a vote of condolence: ‘ She who 
reigns over us has eloetcd, amid all the 
splendours of empire, to estnuliJi her life on 
the principle of domestic love.’ 

The duchess’s body was laid on 26 March 
in St. George’s Chapel, AVindsor. The queen 
rasolved that a special niau.-oleum should 
he built at Frogmore for a permanent hnrial- 
plnco, and the remains were removed thither 
on 17 Aug. The queen’s helmviour to all 
who were in any way dependent on hot 
mother was exemplary. She pensioned her 
servants; she continued nllowanccs that 
the Duchess of Kent had made to the Prin- 
ce.ss Hohenloho and her sons Victor and 
Edward Leiningeii. To the duchess’s lady- 
in-waiting^ Lady Augusta Bruce, sister of 
Lord Elgin, who had shown great de- 
votion, the queen was herself much attached, 
and she at once made lier her own hed- 
chainber woman in permanent aUeiidaiice 
upon Ijpr, 

The mourning at court put an end for the 
time to festivities, and some minor troubles 
added to the queen’s depression. In May, 
when Prince Louis of Hesse visited Osborne, 
he fell ill of measles. On 14 July the queen 
wus shocked bynau'sof the attempted assassi- 
nation at Baden of her friend the king of 
Prussia. But she gradually resumed the 
hospitalities and activities of public life. 
Before the end of the season she entertained 
the king of the Belgians and the crown 
prince and princess oiFrussin, the king and 
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Mnce Oscar of Sweden, and the ill-fated 
Archduke and Archduchess Maximilian. 

On 31 Aug. the queen, with the prince 
consort, the Princesses Alice and Helena, 
Tiiirri Tijb eud Prince Arthur, set out from 
toiraiaud, Oshorne to pay Ireland a third 
1801 . visit. The immediate inducement 
was to see the prince of Wales, who was 
learning regimental duties at the Curragh 
camp. The royal party travelled by rail- 
way from Southampton to Holyhead, and 
crossed to Kingstown in the royal yacht. 
The queen took np her residence in the 
Viceregal Lodge in Phoenix Park on the 
23ud. On Saturday the 34 th she wont to 
the Ourrogh to review a force of ten thou- 
sand men, among whom her eldest son held 
a place. On the 36th the queen and her 
family went south, travelling to Killarney 
and taking up their residence at Kcnmare 
ITouse. They were received by the people 
of the district with every mark of en- 
tWiasm. Next day they explored the 
lakes of Killarney, and removed in the 
evening to Muckross Abbey, the residence 
of Mr. Herbert. Among the queen’s gue8t.s 
there was James O’Oonnell, brother of 
Daniel O'Connell the agitator, with other 
members of the agitator's family. A stag 
hunt, which proven abortive, was organised 
for the onioymeiit of the royal parly. On 
the 29th the queen loft Killarnej' for Dublin 
and Holyhead on her way to IJalinoral. 
Nearly thirty-nine years wore to pass before 
the quean visited Ireland again for the 
fourth and last time. At Jiulmoral she 
occupied herself mainly with outdoor pur- 
suits. On 4. Sept., to her delight, she was 
joined by her half-sistor, the Princess Lei- 
iiingen, who came on a long visit. Near the 
end of October, on the journey south, a 
short halt was made at Edinbiu'gh to enable 
the prince consort to lay the foundatipn- 
slones of a now pcssl ollice and the industrial 
museum of Scotland (32 Oct.) Windsor 
Castle was reached the next morning. This 
was the last migration of the court which 
the prince consort was destined to share. 

As usual, guests were numerous atAVind- 
sor in November, but the deaths of Sir 
James Gtraham and of Pedro V of Portu- 
gal aud his brother Ferdinand damped the 
spirits of host and hostess. In the middle 
of November signs that the prince’s health 
was failing became obvious. A year before 
be had had an attack of English cholera, 
and he sulfered habitually from low fever. 
Though the queen was solicitous, she, like 
most persons in robust health, was inclined 
to tolra a hopeful view of his condition, and 
not until the last did she realise that a fatal 


issue was impending. A serious political 
crisis suddenly arose to absorb her atten- 

Altnlrot the 

Tiuit. under her husband’s advice 
brought personal influence to 
bear on her ministers in the interests of 
the country’s peace. In April the civil war 
in America had broken out, and the queen 
had issued a proclamation of neutrality 
Public opinion in England was divided on 
the merits of the two antagonists, but the 
mass of the people favoured the confedera- 
tion of the south. Palmerston, the prime 
minister, Gladstone, and many of their col- 
leagues made no secret of their faith in the 
justice of the cause of the south. In Novem- 
ber the prevailing sentiment seemed on the 
point of translating itself into actual war 
with the north. Two southern envoys 
named re^pectively Mason and Slidell, had 
been despatched by the southern confede- 
rates to plead their cause at the English 
and French courts. They had run the fede- 
rals’ blockade of the American coast, and 
embarking on the Trent, an English steamer, 
at Havano, set sail in her on 8 Nov. 
Next day a federal ship-of-war fired at the 
Trent, 'rho federal captain (AVilkes) boarded 
her after threatening violence, and captured 
the confederate envoys with their secre- 
taries. On 27 Nov. the Trent arrived at 
youtharapton, iiiid the nows wos divulged 
in England. On 30 Nov. Palmer.stou for- 
warded to the queen the draft of a despatch 
to be forwarded to AVashingt on. In peremp- 
tory and iincompromisiiig terms the English 
government demanded immediate reparation 
and redress. Tho strength of Palmerston’s 
language seemed to iilace any likelihood of an 
accomraodat ion out of question. Tlie prince 
consort realised the perils of tho situation. 
Ho did not share tho prime minister’s vene- 
ration of the soutlii’rners, and war with any 
party in tho United States was abhoraont to 
him. He at once suggested, in behalf of the 
Pimoo Ai- queen, gentler phraseology, and 
belt's iiitei- in spite of his rapidly developing 
Tcutifin. illness wrote to Lord Palmerston 
for tho queen (I Deo.) urging him to recast 
the critical despatch so that it might dis- 
avow the belief that the assault on the 
Trent was the deliberate act of the govern- 
ment of the United States. Let the prime 
minister assume that on over-zealous olficer 
of the federal fleet had made an unfortunate 
error which could easily bo repaired b^ 'the 
restoration of the unfortunate passengers 
and a suitable apology.’ . This note to Pal- 
merston ‘ was the last thing ’ the prince ‘ ever 
wrote,’ the queen said afterwards, and it had 
the effect its author desired. The English 
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government had a strong case. The emperor 
of the French, the emperor of Austria, the 
king of Prussia, and the emperor of Bussia 
expressed themselves in full sympathy with 
England. But Palmerston and llussell wil- 
lingly accepted the prince consort’s cor- 
rection. They substituted his moderation 
for their virulence, with the’resnlt that the 
government of ‘Washington assented cheer- 
fully to their demands. Both in England 
and America it was acknowledged that a 
grave disaster was averted by the prince’s tact. 

But he was never to learn of his victory. 
He already had a presenllmeut that he was 
Frtnce die, and he did not cling 

Aibiirii's to life. Ho liad none of the 
death. queen’s sanguiiieness or elasticity 
of temperament, and of late irremovable 
gloom had oppressed him. During the early 
days of December he gradually sank, and 
on the 14th he passed away unexpectedly 
in the queen’s presence. Almost without 
warning the romance of the queen’s life was 
changed into a tragedy. 

At the time of the prince’s death, her 
daughter Alice and her stepsister the Prin- 
cess Ilohenlohe were with her at Windsor, 
and all the comfort that kiudred could offer 
they gave her in full measure. Four days 
after the tragic event she drove with Prin- 
cess Alice to the gardens at Frogmore, and 
chose a site for a mausoleum, where she 
and her husband might both be buried to- 

f ether. Her uncle Leopold took control of 
or immediate action, and at his bidding 
she reluctantly removed to Osborne next 
day. In the course of the SOth she me- 
chanically signed some papers of state. At 
midnight her hrother-in-law, Duke Ernest, 
reached Osborne, and, dissolved in tears, she 
at once met him on the staircase. On 
23 Doc,, in all the panoply of state, the 
prince’s remains were temporarily laid to 
rest in St. George's Chapel, Windsor. The 
prince of Wales represented her as chief 
mourner. Earlyin Jannaryher uncleLeopold 
came to Osborno to console and counsel her. 

No heavier blow than the prince’s removal 
could have fallen on the queen. Barely 
, was a wife more dependent on a 
poSboi^' husband. More than fifteen years 
before she had written to Stock- 
mar (30 July 1840), in reference to a few 
doys’ separation ftom the prince : ‘ Without 
him everything loses its interest ... it 
will always be a terrible pang for me to 
separate from him even for two days, and I 
pray God never to lot me survive him.’ 
Now that the permanent separation had 
come, the future spelt for her desolation. 
As she wrote’on a photograph of a family 

1. f 


group, consisting of herself, her children, and 
a bust of the prince consort, ‘ day for her was 
turned into night’ (Lajd; Bloomflcli), ii. 
148). 

Her tragic fate appealed strongly to the 
sympathies of her people, who mourned with 
her through every rank. ‘They cannot tell 
what I have lost,’ she said ; but she was not 
indifi’erent to the mighty outburst of com- 
passion. Fersonal sympathy with her in 
her bereavement was not, however, nil that 
she asked. She knew that the exalted esti- 
mate she had formed of her husband was 
not shared by her subjects, and as in his 
lifetime, so to a greater degree after hie 
death, she yearned for signs that he had 
won her countrymen’s and countiywonien's 
highest esteem, ‘ Will they do him justice 
now.^’ she cried, as, in conipany with her 
friend the Dnehess of Sutherland, she looked 
for the last time on his dead face. Praise of 
him was her iultest consolation, and happily 
it was not denied her. The elegiac eulogy 
with which Tennyson prefaced his ‘ Idylls of 
the King,’ within a month of the prince's 
death, was tlie manner of salve that best 
soothed ‘ her aching, bleeding heart.’ The 
memorials and statues that sprang up in 
profusion over the land eerted to illu- 
mine the gloom that encircled her, and 
in course of years she found in the task of 
supervising the compilation of his biography 
a potent mitigation of grief. Public opinion 
I proved tractable, and lutimately she enjoyed 
the satisfaction of an almo-it universal ac- 
I knowledgment that the prince had worked 
! zealously and honestly for the good of his 
adopted country. 

But, despite the poignancy of her sorrow, 
and the sense of isolation wllich thenceforth 
abode with her, her nerve was never whoUy 
shattered. Naturally and freely as she gave 
vent to her grief, her woe did not degenerate 
into morbid wailing. One of its most perma- 
nent results was to sharpen her sense of sym- 
pathy, which had always been keen, with 
the ilistresses of others, especially with dis- 
tresses resembling her own ; no widow iu the 
land, in whatever rank of life, had hence- 
forth a more tender sympathiser than the 
queen. As early as 10 Jan. 1862 she sent a 
touching message of sympathy with a gift 
of 2001 , to the relatives of the victims of 
a great colliery explosion in Northumber- 
land. In the days following the prince’s 
death, the Princess Alice and Sir Charles 
Phipps, keeper of her privy purse, acted as 
’ intermediaries between W andher ministers, 
but before the end of the first month her 
ministers reminded her that she was bound 
to communicate with them directly. Pol* 
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merston at the moment was disabled by chioness of Ely, who had been a lady of tb 
gout, and the cabinet was under the some- bedchamber since 18C7 and filled that offi * 
what severe and pedantic control of Lord till SO April 1889, and in Jane Lad* 
John Kussell. The reproof awoke the queen Churchill, who was a lady of the be/ 
to a sense of her position. Gradually she chamber from 4 July 1854 and remained in 
controlled her anguish, and resigned horself attendance on the queen till her sudden 

to her fate. She had lost half her existence, death on Christmas day 1900 less than a 

Nothing hereafter could be to her what it month before the queen herself died. Even 
had once been. No child could fill the from the lower ranks of her household she 
place that was vacant. Hut she did not seek welcomed sympathy and proofs of personal 
to ease herself of her burden. She steeled attachment. She found Scotsmen and Scots- 
herself to bear it alone. Hitherto the prince, women of all classes, but especially of the 
she said, had thought for her. Now she humbler, readier in the expression of kindly 

would think for herself. His example was feeling than Englishmen and Englishwomen 
to be her guide. The minute care that ha When she paid, in May 1862, the first pain- 
TT A bestowed with her on affairs ful visit of her widowhood to Balmorof her 
S'tiieBUte.'' of si'® would bestow. Her reception was a real solace to her. ’ller 
decisions would be those that she Scottish chaplain. Dr. Norman Macleod, gave 
believed he would have taken. She would her more real consohitionthan any clerj^an 

seek every advantage that she could derive of the south. She found a satisfaction in 
from the memory of his counsel. _ Nothing employing Scots men and women in her 
that reminded her of him was disturbed — domestic service. .John Drown, n son of a 
no room that ha inhabited, scarcely a paper farmer on her highland estate, hud been an 
that he had handled. The anniversary of ouldoor servant at Balmoral since 1849 and 
his death was henceforth kept as a solemn had won the regard of the prince and herself, 
day of rest and prayer, and the days of his She soon made him a personal retainer' 
birih, betrothal, and marriage were held in to ho in oonslant attendance upon her in 
religious veneration. She never censed to all the migrations of tho court. He was of 
wear mourning for him j she long lived in rugged extorior and uneourtly manners, but 
seclusion, and took no part in court festivi- she believed in his devotion to her and in his 
ties or ceremonial pogeantry. Now tliat tho strong common sense, and she willingly par- 
grave had closed over her sole companion doned in him the familiarity of speech end 
and oraclo of one-and- twenty years, she manner which old servants are in the habit 
felt that a new reign had he^un, and must of acquiring. She took all his brothers into 
in outward aspect be distinguished from tho her service, end came to regard him as one of 
reign that had closed. But the lessons that her trustiest friends. In otficiol business she 
the prince had taught her left so deep an dcrivcdinvaliiableassistancBinthooarlyyenrs 
impression on her, she clung so tenaciously of her widowhood from those who were mling 
to nis spirit, that her attitude to tlie bnsi- more dignified positions in her household, 
ness of stote and her act ion in it during Tlie old objections to the appointment of a 
the forty years that followed his death boro private secretary to tho queen, now that the 
little outward sign of change from tho days prince who had aclod in that capacity was 
when he was perpetually at her side. no more, were not revived, and it was at 

once conferred without debate on General 
y the Hon. Charles Grey, a younger son of 

the second Earl Grey, who had boon sinoe 
In the ' two dreadful first years of lonnli- 1816 ijrivate secretary to the prince, and 
ness’ that followed tho iwince’s death tho whose sister. Lady Caroline Barrington, 
_ queen lived in complete soclusion, was since 18C1 tho govornoss of the royal 

attendonta' mning often by herself or with children. Some differences of opinion were 
in tor her half-sislor, and seeing only for hold outside court circles as to his tact and 
widowhood. of (lima mombers of judgment, but until ins death in 1870 his 

her. own family. But her widowhood ran- devotion to his work relieved the queen of 
dered her more dependent than before on her much pressing anxiety. She also reposed full 
personal attendants, and her intimacy with confidence in Sir Charles Phipps, jceeper of 
them gradually grow greater. Of the female the privy purse, who died in 1866, and m Sir 
members of her household on whose supporl Thomas Biddulph, who was master of her 
she rested, the chief was Lady Augusta household from 1861, and after 1867 sole 
Bruce, aud on her marriage to Dean Stanley keeper of the privy purse until bis death in 
on 23 Dec. 1863, congenial Bucoessors to 1878. No three men conld have served her 
Lady Augusta were foimd in Jane Mar- more single-mindedly than "Grey, Phipps, 
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and Biddulph. She was especially fortu- 
nate, too, in General Sir Henry Ponaonby, 
Grey’e successor as jprivate secretary, who, 
as equerry to the prince consort, had bean 
brought within the sphere of influence which 
the queen deemed the best inspiration for her 
advisers. Sir Henry remained her secretary 
for the long period of a quarter of a century 
— 8 April 1870 to blay 1895, when he Was 
succeeded by her last private secretary. 
Colonel Sir Arthur Biggo. Outside her 
household she derived much benefit from 
the counsel of Gerald Wellesley, son of Lord 
Cowley, and nephew of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had been herdomosUc chaplain 
since 1840, and was dean of Windsor from 
1854 until his death in 1883. She was often 
In consultation with him, particularly in 
regard to the church appointments which 
her ministers suggested to her. In one direc- 
tion only did the queen relieve herself of any 
of hor ofllciol work on die prince’s death. 
It had been her custom to sign (in three 
^ _ places) every commission issued 

tiiro to"' to olKcers in all branches of the 
nfflwio' _ military service, but she had 
oommisTions. f^21ou into arrears with the labour 
of late years, and sixteen thousand docu- 
ments now awaited her signature. In March 
1863 a hill was introducud into parliament 
enabling commissions to bo issued without 
hearing her autograph, though her right of 
signing was reservou in case she wished to 
resume the practice, as she subsequently did. 

Public business, in accordance with her 
resolve, occupied her almost as soo7i as her 
husband was buried. On 9 Jon. 1863 
she received the welcome news that llie 
authorities at Washington had solved the 
dilllculty of the Trent by acceding to the 
requests of tlie Fmglish government. She 
reminded Lord Palmerston that ‘ this peace- 
ful issue of the American quarrel was 
greatly owing to her beloved prince,’ and 
Palmerston considerately replied that the 
alterations in the despatch wore only one of 
innumerable instances ‘of the tact and 
judgment and Ihe power of nice disorinii- 
nation which excited Lord Palmerston’s 
constant and unbounded admiration.’ A 
day or two later she assented to Palmerston's 
proposal to confer thegart or on Lord Ilussell, 
f hough she would not hear of a chapter of 
the order being held, and insisted on con- 
ferring' the distinction by warrant. On 
II Jon. she presided over a meeting of her 
privy oounoil. 

Two plans of domestic interest which 
the prince had initiated she at once carried 
to completion. It had been aiTanged that 
the prince of Wales should make a tour to 


the Holy Land with Dr, A. P. Stanley, the 
late prince’s chaplain. In January 1863 the 
queen finally settled the tout with Stanley, 
who visited her at Osborne for the purpose, 
and from 6 Feb. till 14 June her eldest son 
was absent from her on the expedition. 
There was some inevitable delay in the 
solemnisation of the marriage of Princess 
Princfss Alice, but it was quietly cele- 
XUcc'Btniur- hrated at Osborne on 1 July, 
iiage. piig queen .^ras present in deep 
mourning. Her brother-in-law, the Dnke 
of Saxe-Coburg, gave the princess away. 
The queen felt acutely the separation from 
Ore daughter who had chiefly stood by her 
in her recent trial. 

During the autumn visit to Balmoral 
(21 Aug. 1863) the queen laid the fotm- 
daiaons of a cairn ‘ to the beloved memory 
of Albert the Great and Good, Prince Con- 
sort, raised by his broken-hearted widow.' 
She and the six children who were with her 
placed on it stones on which their initials 
were to he carved. Nest month (September 
1862) negotiations were in progress for tbs 
Bctiotimiof betrothal of the prince of Wales, 
pruico of His choice had fallen on Prince's 
WfliM. Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
CUvistiau of Schleswig-Holstem-Bonder- 
hurg-Glueltobarg, the next heir to the throne 
of Denmark, to which he ascended shortly 
afterwards on 16 Nov. 1863. Her mother, 
Princess Louise of Hesse-Cn'sel, was niece 
of Christian Till of Denmark, and sola 
heiress of the old Danish royal family. 
Princess Alexandra was already a distant 
connection of the queen by marriage, for Ihe 
queen’s aunt, Ihe old Duchess of Cambridge, 
a member of the princely house of Ilesse- 
Cassel, was also aunt of the princess's 
futlier. The queen readily assented to the 
match, and the princess was her guest at 
Osborne in November. Her grace and 
beauty fascinated the queen and the people 
of England from the first, nnd although 
the princess’s coniioction with Denmark did 
not recommend the alliance lo the Prussian 
govommont, which anticipated complica- 
tions'with its little northern neighbour, the 
betrothal had little political significauce or 
influence. 

More perplexing was the consideration 
which it was needtul to devote in December 
1862 to a question affecting the future of 
her second son, Alfred, wo, under the 
prince consort's careful supervision, had 
been educated for tne navy. The 
of SicSa* popular assembly of the kingdom 
of Greece had driven their king, 
Otho, from the throne, and resolved to 
confer the vacant crown on Prince Alfred, 
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I'ho queen regarded the proposal with un- 
concealed favour, but her ministers declared 
its acceptance to be impracticable and to be 
contrary to tho country’s treaty obligations 
with the powers. Unhappily for the queen's 
peace of mind, the ministers’ rejection of the 
invitation to her second son, in which she 
soon acquiesced, did not relieve her of further 
debate on the subject. A substitute for 
Alfred as a candidate for the Orcelc throne 
was suggested in tho person of her brother- 
in-law, Duke Ernest of Soxe-Coburg. Heat 
at once came to England to take the queen’s 
advice, and his conduct greatly harassed her, 
His attitude to the question threatened a 
breach between them. The duke had no 
children, and his throne of Saxo-Cob urg would 
naturally devolve, should he die childless, on 
his only brother's eldest son, the prince of 
Wales ; but it had alreadjr been agreed that, 
in view of tho prince of "Wales's heirship 
to the English throne, ho should transfer to 
his next brother Alfred his claim to the 
German duchy. Duke Ernest was quite 
willing to ascend the Greek throne, but 
made it a condition that he should not 
immediately on Ins accession sever his con- 
nection with Ooburg. This condition was 
treated as impossible of acceptance, alike by 
English miuistors and by Greek loaders. 
For the duke to abandon Ooburg meant its 
immediate assignment to Prince Alfred. 
Of this result tho queen, who was deeply 
attached to the prhicipallty and was always 
solicitous of the future fortunes of her 
younger chUdren, by no means disapproved. 
But it was congenial neither to Duke Ernest 
nor to their uncle Leopold, and tho duko 
thought his sister-in-law’s action ambiguous 
and insufficiently considerate towards his 
own interests, ^he endeavoured to soothe 
him, while rcsciidng his pertinacious criti- 
cism, and on 20 Jan. 1863 she wrote to him : 
' What I can do to remove difficulties, with- 
out prejudicing the rights of our children 
end the welfare of the beloved little country, 
you may rely upon. You are sure of my 
sisterly love, as well os my immense love 
for Ooburg end the whole country. ... 1 
am not at all well, and this whole Greek 
matter has aOected me fearfully. Much 
too much rests upon me, poor woman, stand- 
ing alone as I do with so many children, 
and every day, every hour, I feel more and 
more the horrible void that is ever snowing 
greater ond more fearful’ CDitkh Ebitbsi, 
IV. 99-100). Finolly the duke’s candidature 
for the Greek throne was withdrawn, and 
the crown woe placed by England, in con- 
cert with the powers, on the head of George, 
brother of the Princess Alexandra, who was 


the affianced bride of the prince of Wales 
The settlement freed the oueen from 11. 
worry of family bickerings. “® 

Through all the ranks of the nation the 
marriage of the queen’s eldest son, the heir 
to the throno, evoked abundant euthusi- 
asm. There was an anticipation that tho 
queen would make it the occasion of s nii;., ;, 
the period of gloomy seclusion in which she 
had chosen to encirclo the court. At her 
request parliament readily granted an an- 
nuity of 40,000/. for tho prince, which, added 
to the revenues of tho duchy of Cornwall 
brought his income to over 100,000/. a year’ 
while hie bride was aw'arded an immediate 
amiuily of 10,000/. and a prospective one of 
30,000/. ill case of widowhood. In accord- 
ance with tho marriage treaty, which was 
signed at Copenhagen on 16 Jan. 1863, the 
marriage toolc place on 6 March 1863 at 
Si. George’s Chapel, Windsor. Ths queen 
played no part in the ceremony, but wit- 
nessed it from a gallery overlooking the 
Mmilascof clmnoel. The sadness of her 
tho piiuco o( Situation improssou so u&ssntv- 
w.iios, mental a spectator os Lord Pal- 
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merslon, who shed tears as he 


gazed on her. A fter tho prinae’s marriage 
the court resumed some of its old routine j 
state hulls and oonoorts were revived to a 
small extent, but the queen disappointed 
expectation by rofusiug to attend court en- 
tertainments horsclf. She entrusted her 
place in them to her eldest son and his bride, 
and to others of her children. 

lint while ignoring the pleasures of the 
court, sho did not relax her devotion to the 
business of stale. Her main energy was 
applied to foreign politics. While anxious 
that the prestigo of England should he 
maintained abroad, she was desirous to keep 
the peace, and to impress other sovereigns 
with her pacific e.xample. Her dislike of 
war in Europe now mainly sprang from 
family considerations — ^from her concern for 
the interests of her married daughters at 
Berlin and Darmstadt, and in a smaller 
degree for those of her hrothor-in-law at 
Coburg. The fortunes of all, and especially 
those of the crown princess of Prussia, 
seemed to her to be involved in every menace 
of the tranquillity of Europe. Into the pre- 
cise merits of tue difficultios which arose 
among the nations she did not enter with 
quite the same fulness as her husboqd' But 
tile safety of existing dynasties was a prin- 
ciple that had appealed to him, and by that 
she stood firm. Consequently the points of 
view from which she and her ministers. 
Lord Palmerston and Lord John Bussell, 
approached the foreign questions that en- 
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srosEed the attention of Europe from 1863 
M 1866 rarely coincided. But she pressed 
counsel on them with all her old pertinacity, 
end constantly had to acquiesce unwillingly 
, in its rejection in detail. Kever- 
theless she ful611ed her main pur- 
poiicyin nose of keeping her country free 
IffliJ. from such European complica- 
tions as were likely to issue in war. And 
though she was unable to give cifective 
political aid to her German relatives, she was 
often successful in checliing the activity of 
her ministers' or her people’s sympathies with 
their enemies. 

The different mental attitudes in which 
the queen and her ministers stood to current 
foreign events is wellillustrated by the diver- 
gent sentiments which thePolishinsurrection 
excited in them in 1863. Falmereton and 
his colleague Lord John sympathised with 
the efforts of Poland to release itself from 
the grip of Itussia, and their abhorrence of 
the persecution of a small race by a great 
reflected popular English feeling. France, 
affecting horror at Xluesia’s crumty, invited 
English co-operation in opposing her, Prus- 
sia, ou the other hand, wncie Bismarck now 
ruled, declared that the Poles were meeting 
their deserts. The queen sternly warned 
her government against any manner of in- 
terference. Her view of the situation alto- 


gether ignored the grievances of the Poles, 
She privately identiflad herself with their 
oppressors. The Grand Duke Constantine, 
who was governor-general of 
StuuMtmn. Poland when the insuiTeetion 
' broke out, had been her guest. 
Ilia life was menaced by the Polish rebels, 
wherefore his modes of tyranny, however 
repugnant, became in her sight inevitable 
weapons of self-defence. The question bad 
driven France and Prussia into opposite 
comps. Maternal duty called her to tbo 
side of Prussia, her eldest daughter’s adopted 
country and future dominion, 

Early in the autumn of 1803 the queen 
visited Germany and examined the foreign 
situation for herself at dose quarters. The 
main object of her tour was to revive her 
memories of the scenes of her late husband’s 
youGi, After staying a night at the summer 
palace of Laelcen with her unde Leopold, 
she proceeded to Posenau, Prince Albert’s 
^ birthplace, and thence passed on 
OoSpurt *0 Ooljurg. The recent death of 
her husband’s constant counsellor, 
Stockmor, at Cobuig, intensified the depres- 
sion in which public and private anpeties 
involved her, hut she took pleasure in the 
society of the crown prince and princess, who 
joined her at Rosenau. Their political pro- 


spects, however, filled her with fresh alarms. 
The sovereigns ol Germany were meeting at 
Frankfort to consider a reform of the con- 
federation of the German states. For reosons 
that were to appear later, Prussia declined 
to join the meeting, and Austria assumed 
the leading place in the conference. It 
looked probable that an empire of Germany 
would come into being under the headship 
of the emperor of Austria, that Prussian oulu 
he excluded from it, and would be ruined in 
its helpless isolation. The jealousy with 
which not only Austria, but the smaller 
German states, regarded Prussia seemed to 
the queen to render imminent its decay and 
fall. Domestic instincts spurred her to exert 
all her personal influence in Germany to 
sat the future of Prussia and her daughter’s 
fortunes on a securer basis. Her brother- 
in-low, Duke Ernest, was attending the 
German diet of soveieigns at Frankfort, 
From Bosenou she addiessed to him con- 
stant appeals to protect Prussia fiom the 
disasters with which the Frankfort meeting 
threatened it. On 29 Aug,, after drawing 
a dismal picture of Pras.<:ia’s rapid decline, 
she wrote: ‘ All the more would I beg you, 
as much us lies in your power, to 
omiiMia. prevent a weakening of Prussia, 
which not only my own feeling 
resists— on account of the future of our 
children— but which would surely also he 
contrary to the interest of Germany; and I 
know that our dear angel Albert always 
regarded a strong Prussia as a necessity, fat 
which therefore it is a sacred duty for mo 
to w’ork.' Two days later, on 31 Aug., the 
king of Prussia, nt her request, paid her a 
visit. Bismarck, who had a year before 
assumed control of the policy of Pnissia and 
understood the situation better than tbo 
queen, was in liis master’s retinue, but he 
was not present at the interview. The king’s 
kindly tone did not reassure the queen. . She 
thought he failed to realise his country’s and 
hisfamily’s danger. But his apparent pusilla- 
nimity did not daunt hex energies. A per- 
sonal explanation with the ruler, from whom 
Prussia had, in her view, everything to 
fear, became essential, Early in Septem- 
ber Francis Joseph, the emperor of Austria, 
was returning to Yienna from the diet at 
Frankfort. She invited kim to visit her 
on the way at the castle of Coburg, On 
3 Sept, he arrived there. It was her 
first meeting with him. She 
with til" interested in him since 

empeiorot his aocession to the throne in 
Xustritt. eventful year 1848. Ten 

years later, in August 1656, he had sent 
to her when at Bahelsbexg a letter re- 
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gretting his inability to make her personal in London of representatives of the various 
acquaintance while she was in the neigh- parties had uiTonged, under the En<rlish ao 
bourhood of his dominions ; and when his vernment’s guidance, a compromise, whereby 
son and heir was bom a day or two later, the relation of the duchies to Germany and 
on 22 Aug. 1868, she at once wrote a cordial Denmark was so defined as to preserve peace 
note of congratulation. Now his interview for eleven years. The Danes held them 
with her lasted throe hours. Only Duke under German supervision. But in the 

Ernest was present with them. Tho queen course of 1863 Frederick VII of Denmark 

prudently deprecated tho notion that she asserted new claims on tho disputed territory 

desired to enter in detail into political qnes- Although he died just before he gave effert 
tions, but her mateinnl anxiety for her chil- to his intentions, his successor, the princess 
dren at Berlin impelled her (she said) to of Wales’a lather, Ohristian IX, at once fully 
leave no stone unturned to slave oft' the accepted his jiolicy. Opinion in Germany 
dongers that threatened Prussia. She knew while nt one in its hostility to Denmark 
how greatly Prussia would benefit if she and in its deliberate resolve henceforth to 
won a sympathetio hearing from the em- exclude her from the duchies, ran in two 
peror. He heard her respectfully, hut com- sharply divided ourreiits in regard to their 
mitted himself to nothing, and the ini erview future status and their relation to Germany, 
left tho situation unchanged (Duicu Eknust, In 1852 Doiimark had bought off a German 
jllemoi'cs, iv. 184). But tho interest of Ihe claim ant to the duchies in the person of Duke 
episode cannot be measured by ils material OhriatittUofSchleswig-irolstein-Sonderhurg- 
result. Tt is a signal proof of the queen’s Aiigustenburg, but Lis son Duke Frederick 

courageous will and paisiunate devotion to declined to be bound by the bargain, and 

her family. had, in 1863, reasserted an alleged hereditary 

Soon after parting with Jllmperor Francis right to tho territory, with the enthusiastic 
Joseph, the queen set her face homewarda, concurrence of the smaller German states 
only pausing at Darmstadt to suu herdaugh- and of a liberal^ minority in Prussia. Two 
ter Alice in her own homo. Arrived in of Duke Frederick’s adherents, the kings of 
England, slia paid her customary autumn Saxony and Hanover, actually sent troops to 
visit to Balmoral, and sp(‘nt some days in drive the Danes from Kiel, the chief city of 
September with her friends the Duke and Holstein, in Decemhur 1863, and to put him 
Duchess of Athol at Blair Athol. After- in possession. Tho government of Prussia, 
wards she temporarily issued from her on the other hand, was indifferent to Duke 
Reclusion in order to unveil publicly at Frederick's pretensions, and anticipating em- 
Aherdoen, on 13 Oct. 1863, a bronze statue barrussment from co-operationwith the small 
of the prince consort, which Maroohetti hod German states, it took the matter entirely 
designed at the expense of tho out of their hands. Tho king of Prussia iii- 
M)rt'B°BciItuo city and county. In reply to duced the emperor of Austria to ioin him 
nuTBiiea ut the address from the subscribers exclusively in expelling the Danes I'rom ths 
Aberdeen. queen declared through Sir two duchies, and it was agreed that the two 
George Grey, the home secretary, that she powers, having overcome tho Danes, should 
had come ‘ to proclaim in public the nu- liold the territories jointly until some final 
hounded reverence and admiration, the de- arrangement was reached. There were thus 
voted love that fills my heart for him whose three parties to the dispute — the king of 
loss must throw a lastmg gloom over all my Denmark, 'Duke Frederick of Aiigustenburg 
future life.’ The occasion was one of severe with his German champions, and the rulers 
and painful trial to her ; but it proved the of Prussia and Austria, 
first of numerous occasions on which she Two of the three litigants, the king of 
presided over a like ceremony. She wel- Denmark and Duke Frederick, each cla- 
oomed the multiplication of statues of tho oiio queen’s moured for the queen's support 
late prince with such warmth that by de- divMui and the intervention of English 
e^ees, os Gladstone said, they ‘covered the arms. The queen, who narrowly 

land.’ watched the progress of events and siir- 

Before the end of the year (1863) there prised ministers nt home and envoys from 
broke out the struggle in central Europe abroad with the minuteness and accuracy of 
which the confiicting claims of her knowledge, was gravely disturbed. Her 
EiUtswiif Germany and Denmark to the ^mpathies were naturally German ohdanti- 
Hoisteia duchies of Schleswig-Holstein Danish; but between the two sections of 
question. Jujjg threatened. English German opinion slio somewhat hesitated, 

tninisters and ths queen had always kept the Duke Frederick was the husband of the 
question well in view. In 1862 a conference daughter of her half-sister F£odore, and s];e 
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had entertained him at "Windsor. The cro-wn 
prince of Prussia 'was his close friend, and 
Hwsjm- cause -was also espoused hy 

pithy with the queen’s daughter Alice and 
GeTinaay- her husband, Prinee Louis of 
Hesse, ns vrell us hy her Lrothei'-in-la'w, 
JJuhe Ernest of Snxo-Cohui'jf. But while 
regarding with benevolence the pretensions of 
DohePrederick of Auguslenburg, and pitying 
the misfortunes of his family, the could not 
repress the 1 bought that the jiolicy oflfrussia, 
alwungh antagonistic to ins interests, was 
calculated to increase the strength and pres- 
tige of tliat kingdom, the promotion of which 
was for her ‘ a sacred duty,’ 

There were other grounds which impelled 
her to restrain her impulse to identity herselt 
completely with any one party to the strife. 
Eadical divergences of opinion wore alive 
in her own domestic circle. The princess ot 
Wale.s, the daughter of the king of Denmark, 
naturally felt acutely her futlier's piositiuii, 
and when, in December IBdd, she and her 
husband were fellow-guests at Windsor with 
the crown prince and princess of Prussia, 
the quean treated 8ohleswig-IIolstein as a 
forbidden subject at her table. To her mini- 
sters and to t^ie mass of her subjects, more- 
over, the cause of Denmark inauu a strong 
appeal. The threats of Prussia and Austria 
to attack a small power like Denmark 
seemed to them another instance of brutal 
oppression of the weak by the strong. Duke 
Ti'ederiok’s position was deemed futile. The 
popularity of tho pi'incess of Wales, the 
king of Denmark’s daugliter, tended to 
strengthen the prevailing popular sentiment 
in favour of the Danes. 

In view of interests so widely divided tho 
queen hoped against hope that peace might 
be pweserved. At any rate she was resolved 
that England should not directly engage in 
the strife, which she wished to see restricted 
to the narrowest possible limits of time and 
space. It was therefore with deep indigna- 
tion that she learned that active interference 
in behalf of Denmark was contemplated hy 
her cabinet. Napoleon III was sounded as 
to whether hie would lend his aid, hut he 
had grown, estranged from Palmerston, and 
answered coldly. The ministers’ ardour in 
behalf of Denmark was not diminished by 
this rehutf. But the queen’s repugnance to 
their Danish sentiment was strengthened. 
She mads no endeavour to conceal her Ger- 
man sySi^qthieB, although they became, to 
her regret, tnes'ubject of reproachful comment 
in the press. Theodor von Bcrnhardi, the 
Prussian envoy, had an interview with her 
at Oshorne on 8 Jan. 1864. She frankly 
rtejdolred the strength of the Danish party 


in England, which had won, she said, ths 
leading journalistic organs. She thought 
that Germany might exert more influence in 
the same direction. She was dissatisfied, she 
added, with the position of the crown prince, 
and lamented the depresoed condition of the 
liiieral paity in Prussia (Beenhakdi, uius 
(let)}, Ltbeti, 1805, pt. v. 276-81). At the 
same time she turned a deaf ear to tlie urgent 
appeals of Duke Ifrederick's friends for male- 
rial a«si.->tniice. Within a few hours of her 
interview with Bernliardi she wrote to her 
brother-in-law at Coburg that she had come 
to see witli her government that Duke Fre- 
derick’s claim was unworkable. ‘All my 
endeavours and those of my government,’ 
she said, ‘are only directed towards the 
preservation of peace.’ When her minittera 
introduced whut she regarded as bellicose 
expressions into the queen’s speech at the 
oi)eiiing of parliament (4 Feb. 1664), she 
insisted ou their removal. 

A more critical stage was reached in the 
same montli, when hostilities actually broke 
out between Austria aiidPru.«sia on the one 
hand and Denmark on the other. Although 
the Danes fought bravely, they were soon 
defeated, and the English government, with 
the assent of the queen, urged on the belli- 
Tbstondoa merely an armistice, 

<oiiffic'iiuc. hut a conference m London, so 
that an accommodation might ha 
reaelied and the war abridged. The confer^ 
ence met on 20 April. The queen saw many 
of the envoys and talked to them with free- 
dom. Rile recommended mutual conces- 
sions. But it was soon seen that the con- 
ference would prove abortive. To the queen’s 
annoyance, before it dissolved, her govern- 
ment championed with new vehemence the 
cause of the Donee, and woi'llke opera- 
tions in their behalf were again threatened, 
Palmerston told the Austrian ambassador, 
Count Apponyi, that if the Austrian fieet 
went to the Baltic it would meet the Bri- 
tish fleet there. The queen, through Lord 
Granville, expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Qneen'B leal tkteat, ond appealed to the cahi- 
lorncn- net to aid her against the prime 
tnhity. minister. She invited the private 
support of the leader of the opposition. Lord 
Derby, in the service of peace, and hinted 
that, if parliament did not adopt a pacific 
and neutral policy, she would have resort to 
a dissolution. MeanwhUe her German relsi- 
tives complained to her of the encourage- 
ment that her ministers and subjects were 
giving the Pones. But in her foreign corre- 
spondence, OB the sltnation developed, she 
displayed scrupulous tact. She deprecated 
the rumours that she and her ministers vverq 
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pulling in opposite directions, or tlmt she had 
it in her power to take a course to which 
they were adverse. In May the London con- 
ference broke up without arriving at any 
decision. The war was resumed in .Tune 
with triumphant results to the German allie«, 
who quickly routed the Danes and occupied 
the whole of the clispuied duchies. Through- 
out these operations England maintained the 
strictest neutrality, the full credit of which 
was laid in diploiualic circles at the (uieen’s 
door (of. Duke Erxijst's Memoirs ; CotrNT 
VON Beusi’s Memoirs', Count Virzutuai 
VON Eckstadi’s Memoirs.) 

Much of this agitation rvaged round the 
princess of Wales, and while it was at its 
height a new interest was aroused in her. 
On U Jan. 18C4ahe became, at Erogmora, 
the mother of a son (Albert VietorJ, who 
was in the direct line of succe.ssion to the 
tlu'one. Tlie happy event, whicli gave the 
queen, in the lieat of the political anxiety, 
much graf ificat ion, was soon followed by her 
lii'ist public appearance in London since her 
bereavement. On 30 March she attended a 
flower show at the Horticultural Gardens, 
while she permitted her birthday on 24 hlay 
to he celebrated for the first time since her 
widowhood Avith state fovmalitios. In the 
autumn Duke Ernest and his wife were her 
guests at llalniornl, and (iermnn politics con- 
tintied to be warmly debated, Hut she mainly 
devoted her time to reoi'eation. She made, 
as of old, many excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of her liighhuul home. For the second 
t ime in Scotland .she unveiled a statue of 
the prince consort, now at Perth ; and on 
her return to Windsor she paid a private 
visit to her late husband’s limndatiun of 
Wellington College. 

A feeling svns growing throughout the 
country that the queen's .seclusion Avas un- 
Compiniiits duly prolonged, and Aviis con- 
tvairy to tuo nation's iiUin’est. 
sooiiaioii. „g(; .flritijin tiia knowledge 

of tlie majority of her subjects that she avos 
performing the routine business of her sta- 
tion with all her ancient pertinacity, and 
she had never failed to give public signs of 
interest in social and non-political questions 
affecting the people's welfare. OnNew Year's 
Day 1865 she, on her own responsibility, 
addressed a letter to railway companies, call- 
ing their attention to the frequency of acci- 
dents, and to their responsibdities for mak- 
ing better provision for the safety of their 
passengers. In London, in March, she visited 
the Consnmption Hospital at Brompton. 
The assassination of President Lincoln on 
14 April called forth all her sympathy^ and 
^ at once sent to the president's AVidow 


an autograph letter of condolence, which 
e.xcited enthusiasm on both sides of tha 
Atlairtic, and did much to relieve the tension 
that Enghsh sympathy with the Southern 
confederates had introduced into the rela 
tions of the governments of London and 
W ashington. But it Avas obvious at the 
same time that she was neglecting the cere- 
moninl functions of her office. On three 
occasions she had failed to open parliament 
m person. That ceremony most effectunllv 
brought into prominence the place of the 
sovereign in the constitution j it was greatly 
valued by ministers, and had in the past been 
rarely omitted. Williom IV, who had ex- 
cused his attendance at the opening of parlia- 
ment in 1637 on the ground of iho dlneas 
of hia sister, the Duchess of Gloucester, had 
been warned that hia absence contravened a 
principle of the constitution; and Lord 
Melbourne, the prime minister, wrote to Lord 
.lohn BusseU that tlmt Avas the first occasion 
in the history of the country on AA’hieh a 
sovereign had failed to present himself at 
the opening of parliament, except in 
of personal illness or infirmity (Waiiole’s 
Russell, i. 2751. The queen was known to he 
in the enjoyment of good health, and, despite 
her sorrow, hod regained some of her natiw 
cheeifiilness. When, therefore, early in 1806 
the rumour spread that she would resume 
her place on the throne at the opening of 
parliament, signs of popular satisfaction 
abounded. But she did notcome, and the dis- 
appointment intensified popular discontent, 
itadicnis, who had no enthusiasm for the 
monarchical principle, began to argue that 
the cost of the crown wos out of all propor- 
tion to its practical use. On 28 Sept, 1806 
a cartoon in ‘ Punch ’ portrayed the queen 
a.s Uie statue of IJermiono in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and Britannia figuring as 
Paulina Awas represented as addressing to her 
the words : ‘ 'Tis time ; descend ; he stone 
no more ’ (v. iii. Oil). On the other hand, 
chivalrous dofendors pointed to the natural 
womanly sentiment Avliich explained and 
justified her retirement . In the nrst number 
of the ' Pall Mall Gazette,’ Avhich appeared 
on 7 Feb. 1805, the day of the opening of 
the new parliament, the first article, headed 
‘The Queen’s Seclusion,’ sympathetically 
sought to stem the tide of censure. Simi- 
larly at a great liberal meeting at St. James’s 
Hall on 4 Dec, 1860, after Mr, A, S. Ayrton, 
member of parliament for the Tow|r Ham- 
JoiiuBiigiifB denounced the queen in 

ceicucDot no sparing terms, John Bright, 
who was present, brought his elo- 
quence to her defence and said : ‘ I am not ac- 
customed to stand up in defence of those who 
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are tbe possessors ol' crowns. But I think younger brother, Prince Christian, who had 
there has been, by many persons, a great previously been an officer in the Prussian 
injustice done to the queen in reference to army, had been compelled to retire. The 
her desolate and widowed position; and I sympathy felt by the crown prince and prin- 
venture to say this, that a woman, be she cess for the injured house of Augustenburg 
the queen of a great realm, or he she the rendered the match congenial to them ; but 
wife of one of your labouring men, who can it was viewed with no favour at Berlin, and 
keep alive iu her heart a great sorrow for the the queen was freely reproached there with 
iost object of her life and ailectiou, is not at a wanton interference in the domestic affairs 
all likely to be wanting in a great and of Germany. She unmistakably identified 
generous sympathy with you.’ Ur. Ayrton herself with the arrangement, and by her 
endeavoured to e.vplain his words, but was private munificence met the difficulty in- 
refused a hearing. Nevertheless the agita- cident to the narrow pecuniary resources of 
tiou was uurepre.cscd. A year later there the young prince. She returned to England 
was a revival of the rumour tfiat court life in good health and spirits, meeting at Ostend 
was to resume its former brilliance under her uncle Leopold for what proved to be the 
the queen's personal auspices. Unmoved by last time. 

the popular outcry, she peremptorily denied Events in the autumn unfortunately re- 
the truth of the report in a communication to invigorated her sense of isolation. In the 
the 'Times 'newspaper. She said ‘she would summer of 18(15 a dis'^olution of parlin- 
Hcr rafnwi not shrink from anypersonol sacri- ment had become necessary, and the liberals 
to irave iior flee or exertion, however painful, slightly increased their majority in the new 
letircmcnt. gjjg worked hard in the pub- House of Commons. But, before the new 
lie service to the injury of her health and parliament mt't, the death of 

strength. The fatigue of mere state cere- p™mer.ton Palmerston, the prime minister, 
monies, whichcouldbeequaflywcllperformed on 18 Oct., broke for the queen 

by other members of the royal family, she another link with the past. In the presence 
was unable to undergo. Slie would do what of death the queen mognnnimously forgot all 
she could — in the manner least trying to her the trials that the minister hud caused her. 
health, strength, and spirits — to meet the She only felt, she said, how one by one her 
loyal wishes of her subjects ; to ail'ord that servants and ministers were taken from 
support and countenance to society, and to her. She acknowledged the admiration 
give that encouragement to trade, which was which Lord Palmerston’s acts, even those 
desired of her. More the queen could not that met with her disapproval, had roused 
do, and more the kindness and good feeling in his fellow-countrymen, and, justly inter- 
of her people would surely not e.vact of her.’ preting public sentiment, she directed that 
In the autumn of 18Gf> domestic matters a public funeral should be accorded him. 
largely occupied her. Accompanied by her She afterwards paid Lady Palmerston a 
family, she paid another visit to her bus- touchingvisit of condolence. "Without hesi- 
hond’s native country, in order to unveil, tation she turned to Lord John, the oldest 
in the presence of all his relatives, a statue minister in her service, who in 1861 had 
to him at Coburg (20 Aug.) "While at gone to tho_ House of Lords as Earl Russell, 
Coburg she approved a matrimonial pro- and bade him take Palmerston’s place. The 
ject alfceting her thiid ond eldest unmarried change was rendered grateful to her by the 
daughter, Helena, who had of late years bestowal of the office of foreign secretary, 
been her constant companion. In view of which Lord Russell had hitherto held, on 
recent events in Germany the match was her trusted friend. Lord Clarendon. But at 
calculated strongly to excite political feeling the same time Gladstone, the chancellor of 
B t ti 1 ot Largely at the instance of the exchequer, became leader of the House 

tifoPriuooba Duke Ernest, the princess was of Commons in succession to Palmerston, 
ncienn. betrothed to Prince Christian of and she was thus for the first time brought 
Schleswig-Holstein -Sonderhurg-Augusten- into close personal relations with one who 
burg, the younger brother or that Duke was to play o larger part in her subsequent 
Frederidr whose claim to the duchies of career than proved congenial to her. On 
Schleswig and Holstein had been pressed by lODec. the queen sufl'ered another loss, which 
the smaller German states on Denmark and brought her acute sorrow — the death of King 
on the Prussian-Austrian alliance with re- a„ioftiio Leopold. She had depended on 
suits disastrous to himself. After the recent aina of tiio him almost since her birth for 
Schleswig-Holstein war Bismarck had de- Heigiona. advice on both public and private 
prived Duke Erederidc and his family of their questions. There was no member of the 
property and standing, and the claimant's Saxe-Coburg family, ofwhich she was herself 
voi.. xxii. — SUP. 4 q 
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practically the head henceforth, who _ could reason of his Saxe-Oohurg connections B* 
take her uncle’s place. Her brother-in-law was her second cousin, being the son' hv * 
Ernest, who was vain and quixotic, looked morganatic marriage, of Duke Alexander 
up to her for counsel, and in his judgment Constantine of Wurtemherg, whose mother 
she put little faith. In her family circle it of the Saxe-Oohurg family, was elder sister 
was now, more than before, on bersolf alone of the Duchess of Kent, and thus the queen's 
that she had to rely. aunt. On 12 June, dressed in deep black 

The forthcoming marriage of Princess she was present at Princess Mary’s weddinir' 

Helena coincided with the coming of age of which took place at Kew. On 5 July she 
her second son, I’rince Alfred. Eor her son attended the solemnisation of marriave at 
and daughter the queen was anxious that due Windsor of her third daughter, Helena with 
pecuniary provision should be made byparliar Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, 
ment. This circumstance, coupled with the Parliament had been conciliatory in' the 
fact that a new parliament was assembling, matter of grants to her children. Princess 
led her to yield to the request of her rainisi era Helena received a dowry of 80,0002. and an 
and once more, after an interval of five years, annuity of 6,0002., while Prince Alfred re- 
open the legislature in person (10 Eeb. 1860). ceived an annuity of 1C, 0002., to he raised 
She came to London from Windsor only for to 25,0002. in case of his marriage. There 
the day, and she deprived the ceremony of wae no opposition to either arrangement, 
much of its ancient splendour. No flourish But throughout the session the position of 
of trumpets announced her entrance. The the government and the coursu of nftairs in 
The queen gilded .state carriage was ID- Germany filled the queen with alarm. It 
opeiib par- placed by one of more modem was clear that the disputes between Prussia 
lu pSNhm. ii- Jrawii as of and Austria in regard to the final allotment 

■ old by the eight cream-coloured of the conqiierod duchies of Schleswig- 
liorses. The queen, instead of wearing the Holstein were to issue in a desperate con- 
royal robes of slate, had them laid on a chair wnrbBtwi>ra fliot between the two powers, 
qt her aide, and her speech was read not AiatiU luiU Not otherwise could their long 
by herself, as hiid been her habit hitherto, fribns*- rivalry for the headship of the 
but by the lord chancellor. The old pro- German states be finally decided. The pro- 
cedure was never restored by the queen, and mieof of war caused the queen acute distress, 
on the six subsequent occasions that she The merits of the quarrels were blurred in 
opened parliament before the close of her her eyes by domestic considerations. The 
reign, the formalities followed the now pre- struggle hopelessly divided her family in 
cedent of 1866. She was dressed in black, Qerraany. The crown prince was wholly 
wearing a Marie iiltuart cap and the bine identified with Prussia, but her son-in-law 
riband of the garter. During the ceremony of iruh.se, her cousin of Hanover, and her 
she sat perfectly motionless, and maiiilesteil brolber-iii-law of 8axe-Cobiirg were sup- 
little consciousness of what was pruccuding. porters of Austria. The likelihood that 
A month later she .showed the direction that her two sons-in-law of Prussia and Hesse 
her though ts were aln ays taking by iii.stitut- would fight against each other was especially 
ing tho Albert medal, a new decoration fur alarming to her. Her former desire to see 
those endangering their lives in seeking to Prussia strong and self-reliant was now in 
rescue others from perils of the sea (7 March conllict with her fear that Prussian predomi- 
1866). _ nance meant ruin for all the smaller states 

LateTinlheyearshejforthefirsttimeaftei of Germany, to which she was personally 
the prince’s death, revisited Aldershot, going attached. In the early months of 1866 she 
there twice to review troops — on 18 March eagerly consulted Lord Clarendon with a 
and on 6 April. On tlie second oocasion she view to learning how best to apply her in- 
gave new colours to tho H9th regiment, fluence to the maintenance of peace. She 
which she had first honoured thus in 1833, bade Lord Ttussell, the prime minister, 
and she now bestowed on the regiment the take every step to prevent war; and in 
title ‘ The PrinceRS Victoria’s Regiment,’ March 1866 her ministry, with her assent, 
permitting the ollicers to wear on their proposed to the king of Prussia that 
forage caps the badge of a princess’s coronet, she should act as mediator. Bismarck, how- 

The summer was brightened by two maiv ever, brusquely declined her advances. Her 
mgqs. Not only her daughter Ilelena but perplexities were inoreosad in May by her 
her qousin and friend, Princess Mary of govsrninent’s domestic difficulties. Lord 
Cambridge, had recently become engaged. liiissell warned her of the probable de- 
Tbe latter wns betrothed to the Duke of IVat of tho ^vernment on the reform hill, 
Teck, who wns congenial to the queen by which they had lately introduced into the 
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House of Commons. The queen had already 
acknowledged the desirability of a prompt 
settlement of the long-debated e'rtenolon of 
the A^anchiae. Shu had even told Lord 
Hussell that vacillation or indifference re- 
specting it on the governmunt's part, now 
that the question was in the air, weakened 
the power of the crown. But the continental 
complication reduced a home pulilical quev- 
tion to small dimensions in the queen's eye. 
She declined to recognise a reform bill as a 
matter of the first importance, and she wrote 
with some heat to Lord Ituasell that, what- 
ever happened to his franchise proposals in 
the commons, she would permit no resignation 
of the ministers until the foreign crisis was 
passed. Her ministers begged her to remain 
at "Windsor in May instead of paying her 
usual spring visit to Balm oral. She declined, 
with the remark that they were bound at 
all hazards to avert a ministerial crisis. Li 
June the worst happened, alike at home and 
abroad. War was declared between Prussia 
and Austria, and Lord Bussell’s government 
was defeated while its reform hill was iiL 
committee in the House of Commons. On. 

Dhpoica 19 June Lord Bussell forwarded 

with toia his resignation to Balmoral and 

Bussell. depreeateddissolution. Thequeen 

wrote protesting that she was taken com- 
pletely Tby surprise. ‘ In the present state of 
Bnrope,’ she said, ‘and the apathy which 
Lord Bussell himself admits to exist in the 
country on the subject of reform, the queen 
cannot think it consistent with the duty 
which the ministers owe to herself and the 
country that they should abandon, their 
posts m consequence of their defeat on a 
matter of detail (not of principle) in a ques- 
tion which can never be settled unless all 
sides are prepared to make concessions ; and 
she must therefore ask them to reconsider 
their decision ’ (W AXPOLB,Xurd John, Hussell, 
ii. 416). Lord Russell retorted that his con- 
tinuance in office was impracticable, and 
with his retirement he in effect ended his 
long public life. The quoen in her anger 
regarded his withdrawal as amounting to 
desertion, and, failing to hasten her depar- 
ture from Balmoral, suffered the government 
for some days to lie in abeyance. At length 
the conservative leader. Lord Derhj, accepted 
her request to form a new ministry, with 
Bisraeh os chancellor of the exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons (0 July 
1866). 

Meanwhile the Austro-Prussion war was 
waging in Germany, and many of the queen’s 
relatives were in the field, the crown prince 
alone fi ghting for Prussia, the rest supporting 
Austria. She was in constant communica- 


tion with her kindred on the two sides, and 
her anxiety was intense. She took charge 
of the children of Princess Alice of Hesse- 
Barmstadt, and sent her at Darmstadt much 
linen for the wounded. The residt was not 
long in doubt. At the outset, the rapid 
Pnt«-ia invasion of Hanover by Pmssian 
suas troops drove the queen's cousin 
iiiuiiivc.r. ^.jjg jjjjjg hoja his throne, and 
blotted out the kingdom, convertmg it into 
a Prus sian proi ince. The queen felt bitterly 
the humiliation of the dissolution of a 
kingdom which had lung been identified 
with England. She made urgent inquiries 
after the safety of the expelled royal family 
of Hanover. The king, who was blind, 
made his residence at Paris, and in the 
welfare of him and of his family, especially of 
his daughter Frederica, whom she Ciilled ‘ the 
poor lily of Hanover,’ her affectionate in- 
terest never waned. Elsewhere Prussia’s 
triumph in the war was as quickly assured, 
and the queen sulferedmore disappointments. 
Italy had joined Prussia against Austria. 
Austria was summarily deprived of Venetia, 
her last hold on the Italian peuinsula, and 
the union of Italy under Victor Emanuel — 
a project with which the queen had no 
81 mpathy— was virtually accomplished. The 
A.u.strians were decisively defeated at the 
battle at Sadowa near Euniggratz on 8 July 
1866, and the couilict was at an end seven 
weeks after it had begun. Thus Prussia was 
hnally placed at the head of the whole of 
Eorth Germany ; its accession to an imperial 
crown of Germany was in sight, and Austria 
was compelled to retire horn the German 
confederation. It was with mixed feelings 
that the queen saw her early hopes of a 
strong Prussia realised. The price of the 
victory was abolition of the kingdom of Han-< 
over, loss of territory for her son-in-law of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, and reduction of power 
aud dignity for the other small German states 
with which she was lineally associated. 

The queen’s withdrawal to the quiet of 
Balmoial in October gave welcome relief 
after such severe political strains. She re- 
peated a short sojourn, which she had made 
the year before, with the lately widowed 
Duchess of Athol, a lady of the bed- 
ebamher, at Dunkeld, and she opened the 
Aberdeen waterworks at Invercannia (16 Oct. 
1860), when for the first time in her widow- 
hood she herself read the answer to the 
address of the lord provost. Another public 
Ttoqoeon Ceremonial in which she took 
Btwoivet- part after her return south le- 
hamptoii. vealed the vast store of loyalty 
which, despite detraction and criticism, the 
queen still had at her command. On SO Nov. 
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she visited Wolverlianipton to unveil a statue 
of tile piiuce consort in the market-place. 
She expressed a desire that her route should 
he so arranged as to give the inhabitants, 
both poor and rich, full opportunities of 
showing their respect. A network of streets 
measuring a course of nearly three miles was 
traversed. The queen acknowledged that 
‘ the heartiness and cordiality of the recep- 
tion' left nothing to be desired, and her 
sjurits rose. 

But the perpetuation of her husband's 
memory was still a main endeavour of her 
Tlirbiu- enlisted bio- 

Biriiiiivof graphy in her service. Under 
thuiniiiLe £ei. direction her private seere- 
Louboi . tary, General Grey, completed 
in 1800 a very minute account of the early 
years of the prince consort. She designed I be 
volume, which was based on conlidential 
and intimate correspondence, and only 
brought the prince’s Itfc to the date of his 
marriage, for privato distribution among 
friends and relatives. But in 1867 she 
placed tlie book at the disposal of the wider 
audionou of the general public. The work 
was well received. At the queen’s request 
■VVilheiTorce reviewed it in the ‘ tiuarlerly.’ 
Ho described it as a cry from tlio queen’s 
lieart for her people’s sympathy, and ho said 
that her cry was answered (WiLiiDni'oncn, 
iii. 230), The queen resolved that tho bio- 
graphy should he contimicd, and on General 
Grey’s death in May 1870 she entrusted the 
task, on the recommendation of Sir Arthur 
Helps, clerk of the council, to Sir Artlum’s 
friend, (Sir) Theodore Martin. Much of her 
time was thenceforth devoted to the sorting 
of her and her husband's private papers and 
correspondence, and to the selection of ex- 
tracts for publicntinn. Sir Theodore Martin’s 
work wae designed on nn ample scale, the 
first volume appearing in 1871, and the tilth 
and last in 1880. Amazement was felt 
even by her own children at the want of 
reserve which characterised the prince’s 
biography. The whole truth host vindicated 
him, she explained, and it wn.s undesirable 
to wait before telling it till tlioso who iind 
known him had passed away. The German 
side of his character, which alienated sym- 
pathy in his lifetime, could only he appre- 
hended in a full exposition. Both she and 
ho would suffer, she said, were the work 
not carried through {Princess Alice’ shatters, 
pp. 333-5). At the same time she d^re- 
cated indiscretion or levity in writing 01 the 
royal family, and in 1874 she was greatly 
irritated by the publication of the first 
jiart of the ‘ Grevilla Memoirs.’ She judged 
the work, by its freedom of comment on 


her predecessors, to he disrespectful to 
monarchy. Henry Reeve, the editor, was 
informed of her displeasure, and she wm 
not convinced by his defence that mouarchv 
had been injured by George IV’s depvavitv 
and William IV s absurdity, and had onlv 
been placed on a sure footing by her own 
virtues (Lt UGitinx, Memoir of Henry Peete^ 
io Illustrate the happy character of her 
married life, she privately issued in 1887 
some extiMcts from her diary under the 
title of ‘ Loaves from a .Tournoil of our Life 
in the Highlands from 1848 to 1861.’ This 
too, she was induced to publish at the be- 
ginning of the following year (1868), Its 
unaffected simplicity and nnivetf Dreatlv 
attracted tho nuhlic, who saw in the hook 
with its frank descriptions of her private 
life, proof of her wish to shore her joys and 
sorroivs with her people. A second part 
followed in 1883, covering tho years 1802 
to 1882. 


The year 1807 abounded in political inci- 
dents which absorbed the queen’s attention. 

AVitli her new conservative mini- 
isor slors lier relations were invariably 

cordial. Their views on foreign 
politics were mainly identical with her own 
and there was none of the tension which had 
marked her relations with Palmerston and 
Lord Ilussell in tliat direction. As proof 
of the harmony existing between her ad- 
visers and herself, she consented to open poN 
liament in person on 5 Feb. In May she 
again appeared in public, when she laid the 
foundation of the Royal Albert Hall, which 
was erected in her liu.shtind’s memory. Her 
voice, in replying (0 the address of welcome, 
was scarcely nudiblo. It bad boon with a 
struggle, sho said, that she had nerved her- 
self to take part in the proceedings. 

The chief event of tho year in domestic 
politics was the passage of Disraeli’s reform 
bill tliroiigb parliament. The 
“i'™;;’’,''!,, queen encouraged tho government 
to settle the question. Although 
sho had no outhusiasm for sweeping reforms, 
her old whig training inclined, her to regard 
extensions of the i'ranehi.se as favourable to 
the monarchy and to tho foundations of her 
goyeriimont. 

But foreign affaire still appealed to her 
moro strongly than homo legislation. The 
European sky had not grown clear, despite 
the storms of the previous year. The queen 
was particularly perturbed in tire early 
months of 1867 by renewed fear of her for- 
mer ally, Napoleon III. Although her per- 
sonal correspondence with him was still ns 
amiable as of old, her distrust of his politi- 
cal intentions was greater than over, and she 
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always believed him to be secretly foment- 
ing serious disquiet. He now professed to 
detect a menace to Prance in 
Lotombnrg the semi-independeuce of the fron- 
afliiir. tier slate — the duchy of Luxem- 
burg — seeing that the new conditions which 
Prussian predominance created in north Ger- 
many gave that power the right to fortify the 
duchy on its Preiich border. He therefore 
negotiated with the suzerain of the duchy, 
the king of Holland, for its annexation tolus 
own dominion.s, or he was willing to see it 
annexed to Belgium if some small strip of 
Belgian tcri'itory were assigned to him. Prus- 
sia raised protests and Belgium declined his 
suggestion. The queen urgently appealed to 
her government to keep the peace, and her 
appeal had its efl'ect. A conference met in 
London (11-14 May 1867) with the result that 
the indepuiidonce of the duchy of Liixemhurg 
was guaranteed by the powers, though its 
fortresses were to be dismantled. Najioleon 
was disappointed by his failure to secure any 
material advantage from the settlement, and. 
he was inclined to credit the queen with 
thwarting his amhiliou. 

His relations with her endured a further 
strain ne.\t month when his fatal abandon- 
ment in Mo.\lco of her friend and 
connection, tho Archduke Mnxi- 

Matlualmn. 

Napoleon had managed to perouado the arch- 
duke, the Austrian emperor’s brother, who 
had married the queen’s first cousin. Princess 
Charlotte of Belgium, and had frequently 
been the queen’s guest, to accept tbo imperial 
tbrono wliich a Preach army was setting up 
in republican Mexico. Pew of tho iubobi- 
tants of the country aohnowledged the title 
of tho new emperor, and in 1866, after the 
close of tho American civil war, the go- 
vernment at Washington warned Napoleon 
that, unless Ms troops wore summorily with- 
drawn from tho North American continent, 
force would be used to expel them. The em- 
peror piisillanimoiisly oll'ored no resistance to 
the demand, and the French army was with- 
Hor rilstrasb drawn, but the archduke declined 
of Nmio- to leave with it. His wife, Priu- 
looniii. jjgjj Charlotte of Belgium, as 
soon as she realised her husband’s peril, camo 
to Europe to beg protection for Mm, and to 
the queen’s lasting sorrow her anxieties per- 
manently aflecled uer intellcot. MeanwJiilo 
the inhabitants of Mexico restored the re- 
public, 2nd the archduke was shot by order 
of a court-martial on 20 June 1S87. The 
catastrophe appalled the queen, whose per- 
sonal attachment to its victims was great. 
She wrote a frankletter of condolence to the 
archduke’s brother, the emperor of Austria, 


and for the fime spoke of Napoleon as 
politically past redemption. But she still 
cherished private affection for the empress 
of the French, and privately entertained 
her ns her guest at Osborne in July. Nor, 
when misfortune overtook the emperor him- 
self in 1870, did she permit her repugnance 
to his political action to repress her sense 
of compassion. 

While the Mexican tragedy was nearing 
its last scene the second great exhibition was 
taking place at Paris, and Napoleon HI, de- 
spite the universal suspicion that he excited, 
succeeded in entertaining many royal person- 
ages — among them the tsar Alexander II, 
the king of Prussia, Abdul Aziz, sultan of 
Turkey, Ismail Pasha, khedivc of Egypt, 
and tho prince of Wales. The queen’s mini- 
sters recommended that she should renew 
the old hospitalities of her court and in- 
vite the royal visitors in Paris to he h^ r 
guests. The queen of Prussia had spent .seve- 
ral days with her in June, but she demurred, 
to acting as hostess in state on a large 
scale. She however agreed, with a view to 
confirming her influence in Eastern Eumpt*, 
to entertain Abdul Aziz, the sultan of 
Turkey, and to receive Ismail Pashn, tho 
khodive of Egypt, who had announced his 
iutontiun of coming, and was in the country 
from 6 to 18 July. No sultan ol 
vuff“ Turkey had yet set foot on Ene- 
’ ' lisli soil, and the visit, which 

seemed to set the seal on the old political 
alliance between tho two govoriiinents, 
evoked intenso popular excitement. The 
sultan was mugnilieuntly ri'ceived on his 
arrival on 12 July, and was lodged in 
Buckingham Palace. Though the queen 
took as small a part as possible in the 
festivities, she did not withdraw herself 
altogether from them. Princess Alice helped 
her in extending hospitalities to her guest , 
who lunched with her at Windsor and 
highly commended her attentiona. A great 
naval review by the queen at Spithead 
was arranged in Ms honour, and he accom- 
panied his hostess on board her yacht, the 
Victoria and Albert. The weather was had, 
and amid a howling storm the queen invested 
the sultan with the order of the garter on 
the yacht’s deck. When the sultan left on 
23 J uly he exchanged with her highly com- 
plimontary telegroms. 

At Balmoral, in the autumn, she showed 
more than her usual energy. On her way 
thither she made an excursion in the Scot- 
tish border country, staying for two days 
with the Duke and'Ouchess of Ifoxhurgh at 
Floors Castle, near Kelso (21 to 23 Aug.)' 
On tho 22nd she visited Melrose Abbey, 
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and thence proceeded to Abhotsford, fvhere 
she -was received by Mr. Hope Scott, and 
■vras ftreatly interested in the memorinla of 
Sir Walter Scott. In the study, at her boat’s 
request, she -wrote her name in Scott’s jour- 
nal, an act of -wbicb she -wrote in her diary : 
' I felt it to be a presumption in me to do.’ 
Subsequently ebe unveiled -with some for- 
mality a memorial to the Prince Albert at 
Pceside, and visited the Duke of Bicbmond 
at Glenflddicb (24-7 Sept.) 

Early in 1808 she accepted, for the seventh 
time in her experience, a new prime minister, 
and one with whom bar intimacy was to be 
greater than with any of bis six predecessors. 
In February Lord Derby resigned owing to 
failing health. The choice of a successor lay 
DinnoU between Disraeli and Lord Derby’s 

pri'nir son. Lord Stanley. Disracu’s 

)nhii..ter, steady -work for bis party for a 
quarter of a century seemed to 
entitle liim to the groat reward, and the 
queen witbout any hesitation conferred it on 
him. Herrolal ions with him hod bean steadily 
improving. Though she acknowledged that 
he was eccentric, his olTorts to please her 
convinced her of his devotion to the crown. 
As her prime minister Disraeli from the 
first ooufirmed her good opinion of him, 
and by the adroitness of liis counsel in- 
creased her sense of power and dignity. 
Hut his power in parliament was insecure, 
and she was soon brought face to face with 
a ministerial crisis in which he contrived 
that she should play not unwillingly an 
nnwontedly prominent part. 

In April (iladstoue brought forward his 
first and main resolution in favour of the 
(UnrWfiiir disostahlislimout of the Jri.sh 
iin.i MicTiMi cliurch. The govurnniont re- 
rtiiiirii. sisled liim, and on 1 May was 
sharply defeated by a majority of sixty-five. 
Ne-xi day Disraeli went to Windsor and 
tendered bis resignation to the queen. Per- 
sonally the queen disliked Gladstone's pro- 
posal. Sbo regarded the ostablishcd church 
throughout her dominions as intimately as- 
sociated with the crown, and interference 
•with it seemed to her to impair her pre- 
rogative. But as a constitutional sovereign 
she realised that the future of the church 
estahlislinient in Ireland nr elsewhere was 
no matter for her own decision; it was 
for the decision of her parliament and people. 
In the present emergency she desired the 
people to hare full time in which to make 
up their minds regarding the fate of the 
Irish churoli. If she accepted Disraeli’s re- 
siTOation she would ho compelled to confer 
oince on Gladstoite, and her government 
would ho committed to Irish msostablish- 


ment. Disraeli pointed out that she could at 
least defer the evil moment by declining to 
accept his resignation and by dissolving 
liament. An immediate dissolution was 
undesirable if the appeal wore to be made 
as all parties wished, to the new constii 
tuoncies which had been created by the 
late reform hill. The Scottish and Irish 
reform bills ond the boundary bills which 
were required to complete that measure 
had yet to pass through their final stages 
Consequently the queen’s refusal to accent 
the existing government’s resignation meant 
its continuance in ollice during the six 
months which were needed before all the 
arrangements for the appeal to the newly 
enfranchised electors could bo aceomplished. 
If the opposilion failed to keep the govern- 
ment in power during that period, it ran the 
risk, in tho present temper of the sovereign 
of provoking a dissolution before the ne-w 
electoral reform was consummated. Disraeli 
while explaining the situation to the queen,' 
left her to choose between the two possible 
alternatives, the acceptance of his resigna- 
tion now and the appeal to the country six 
months later. After two days’ consideration, 
she elected to take the second course. She 
prepared to accept full ro- 
sponsWaty for her decision, and 
piu-Uiimont when Disraeli announced it to 
ot -wiU. parliament on 5 May he described, 

with her assent, the general drift of his 
negotiations with her. Grave doubts were 
expressed in the House of Commons as to 
whether his conduct was ooiiBistont with 
that of tUo ministerial adviser of a constitu- 
lionnl sovereign. In his first conversotiou 
■with the qiioon ho lind netod on his own ini- 
tiative, anti had not consulted his colleagues. 
This Rclf-rolianco somewhat damped enthu- 
siasm for his action in tho ranks of his own 
party. Tho loaders of the opposition boldly 
argued that the minister was bound to offer 
the sovereign definite advice, which it be- 
hoved her to adopt, that tho constitution 
recoguiaod no power in tho sovereign to exer- 
cise personal volition, and that the mini- 
ster was faithless to his trust in oifering her 
two coursos and abiding by her voluntary 
selection of one. Bui, the argument against 
the minister was pushed too far. The queen 
had repeatedly exerted a personal choice 
between accepting a dissolution and a re- 
signation of a ministry in face of ai^adverse 
vote in the House ot Commons. The only 
new feature that the present situation 
offered was Disraeli’s open attribution to 
the queen of responsibility for the final de- 
cision. The net effect of his procedure -was to 
bring into clearer relief than before thepractU 
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cal ascendency, within certain limits, which, 
under the constitution a ministerial crisis 
assured the crown, if its wearer cared to 
assert it. The revelation was in the main 
to tho advantnfje of the prestige of the 
throne. It conflicted with the constitutional 
fallacy that the monarch was necessarily 
and invariably an automaton. But the 
queen had no intention of exceeding her 
constitutional power, and when, immediately 
after the settlement of the ministerial diffi- 
culty, the House of Commons, hy an itrests- 
tible vote of the opposition, petitioned her 
to suspend new appointments in the Irish 
church in thu crown’s control, and to place 
royal patronage at the parliament’s disposal, 
she did not permit any personal predilec- 
tions to postpone her a«seut for a day. 

On 10 March 1808 tho queen, for the first 
time since her w'ldowhood, held a drawing- 
room at Buckingham Palace. On 20 June 
she reviewed twenty-seven thousand volun- 
teers in 'Wind.sor Park, and two days later 
gave a public ' breakfast ’ or afternoou party 
in the gardens of Buckingham Palace. She 
appeared to observers to enjoy the enter- 
tauiment, hut she had no intention of intro- 
ducing any chann into her habitually 
secluded mode of Ule. Byway of illustrating 
her desire to escape from court functions, she 
in August paid a first visit to Switzerland, 
travelling incognito under the name of the 
Countess of Kent. She forbade any public 
demonstraticn in her honour, hut accepted the 
Emperor Napoleon’s court eousofler ofhis im- 
perial train in wliich to travel through France. 
On the outward journey she rested for a 
day at the English omhassy in Paris, 
wliore the Empress Eugenie paid her an in- 
formal visit (B Aug.) Next day she reached 
Lucerne, where she had rented the Villa 
Pension Wallace near the lake. 
SwItMlina? stayed there, engaged in the 
recreations of a private jilcasuro- 
seokur, till 9 Sept., when ^le again passed 
thTOtigh France in the omperov’s ti-ain. She 
paused at Paris on 10 Sept, to revisit St. 
Cloud, which revived sad memories of her 
happy sojourn there thirteen years before. 
The empeiOT was absent, hut courteous 
greetings hy telegraph passed between him 
and the queen, Kemoving, on her arrival 
in England, to Balmoral, she there gave 
additional proof of her anxiety to Muink from 
publicity or court formality. She took up 
her residence for the first time in a smail 
house, called Glassalt Shiel, which she had 
huilt in a wild deserted epot in the hiUa. 
She regarded the dwelling os in aU ways 
in keeping with her condition. ‘ It was,’ 
(he wrote, ‘ the widow’s first house, not 


built by him, or hallowed by his memory.’ 
On 14 Dec. 1868 a special service was 
held in her presence at the Frogmore mau- 
soleum, where a permanent sarcophagus had 
now been placed. It was destined to hold 
her own remains as well as those of the 
prince. The whole cost of the completed 
maiisnleum was 200,0001. 

"While she was still in Scotland the general 
election took place, and Disraeli’s govern- 
Tie««on meat sufiered a crushing defeat, 
ohiireh The liberals came in with a 

patronose. jnojority of 128, and Disraeli, 
contrary to precedent, resigned office with- 
out waiting for the meeting of parliament. 
Hie last otticial art excited a passing differ- 
ence of opinion with the queen, and showed 
how octively she a'^erted her authority even 
in her relation to a minister with whose 
general policy she was in agreement. The 
archbishopric of Canterbury became vacant 
on 28 Oct., owing to the death of Archbishop 
Longley. The queen at her own instance 
recommended for the jiost Archibald Camp- 
bell Tait, bishop of London, in whom she 
had long taken a personal interest. Disraeli 
had another candidate. But the queen 
persisted ; Disraeli yielded, and Tait received 
the primacy. He was the first archbishop 
of Canterbury with whom she maintained a 
personal intimacy. Neither with Aroh- 
hishop llowley, who held office at her acces- 
sion, nor his successors. Archbishops Sumner 
and Longley, had ahe sought a moso asso- 
ciation. Disraeli’s e.xperience in regard to 
the appointment of Tait was not uncommon 
with preceding or eucceeding prime m'mi- 
Bters. Throughout her reign the queen took 
a serious view of her personal responsibilities 
in the distribution oi chinch patronage; and 
though she always received her ministers’ 
advice with respect, she did not confine 
herself to criticism of their favoured candi- 
dates for church promotion; she often insisted 
on other arrangements than they suggested. 
In 1815 she refused to accept Sir Bobert 
Peel’s recommendation of Bucklaud for the 
deanery of Westminster, and conferred the 
post on a personal acquaintance, Samuel 
Wilberforce. Subsequently Dean Stanley 
owed the same benefice to the queen’s pen- 
Bonol regard for liim. To the choice of 
bishops she attached an 'immense impor- 
tance,’ and the principles that in her view 
ought to govern their selection were sound 
and statesmanlike. She deprecated the dis- 
play of religious or political partisanship in 
the matter. ' The men to he chosen,’ she 
wrote to Archbishop Benson, 3 Jan. 1890, 
' must not be taken witk reference to satis- 
fying one or the other parfy in the ckttrch, 
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or with, raforsnco to any political party, 
but for their real worth. We want people 
who can be firm and conciliating, else the 
church cannot be maintained. ^Va want 
large brood views, or the difficulties will be 
insurmountoble.’ While holding such wise 
views, she was not uninfluenced by her per- 
sonal likes or dislikes of individuals, and 
she would rather fill an ecclesinsticnl ofiice 
with one who was olready agreeably known 
to her than with a stranger. She was always 
on attentive hearer of sermons aud a shrewd 
critic of them. She chiefly admired in them 
simplicity and brevity. Any failure of a 
preacher to satisfy her judgment commonly 
proved a fatal bar to Iiis preferment. She 
was tolerant of almost oil religions oiiinions, 
and respected those from which sho difleredj 
only the e.\lreme views and practices of 
ritualists irritated her. She was proud of her 
connection with the prashyteriau eslablish- 
mont of Scotland, ond, without bestowing 
much attention on the theology peculiar to 
it, enjoyed its unadorned services, and the 
homely exhortations of its ministers. 

On Disraeli’s resignation the queen at 
once sent for Qladstone, and ho for the first 
otaCtoe time became her prime miniator 
prtapmiui- in Decomhor 1308, Although 
Btor, 1808 . fully recognised his abilities, 
and ho always treated her personally with 
deferential courtesy, ha did not inspire her 
with sympathy or confidence. Her politi- 
cal intuitions were not illiberal, but the 
liberalism to which she clung was confined 
to the old whig principles of religious 
toleration and the porsonnl liberty ot the 
subject. She deprecated change in tlie 
great institutions of govermnent, especially 
in the army; the obliteration of class dis- 
tinctions was for her an idle dream. Eadi- 
calism sho judged to be a dangerous com- 
promise with the forces of revolution ; tho 
theory that England had little or no con- 
cern with European politics, and no title to 
exert influence on their course, conflicted 
with her training and the domestic sen- 
timent that came of her foreign family con- 
nections. The mutability of Gladstone’s 
political views, and their tendency to movo 
m tho direction which the queen regarded 
as unsafe, tried her nerves. During Glod- 
stoue's first ministry he ond his colleagues 
undertook a larger number of legislative 
reforms thon ony government had essayed 
during her reign, and the obligation which 
she fSt to be imposed on her of studying 
the orguments in their favour often over- 
taxed her strength. New questions arose 
with such rapidity that she complained that 
she had not the time wherein to form a 


judgment. Gladstone, who was unwearied 
in hie eftbrts to meet her protests ot in- 
quiries, had not the faculty of brevity in 
exposition. His intellectual energy ^ his 
veuomencB in argument, the steady flow of 
his vigorous longuage, tormented her. AVith 
perfectly constitutional correctness she ac- 
knowledged herself powerless to enforce her 
opinion against his ; but she made no secret 
of her private reluctance to approve his pro- 
posals. Gladstone’s social accomplishments 
moreover, were not of a kind calculated to 
conciliate the queen in intercourse outside 
ollicial business, nr to compensate for the 
divergences between their political points of 
view. The topics which absorbed him iu his 
private life were far removed from the queen's 
^here of knowledge or interest. Some of 
Gladstone’s colleagues in his first, ministry 
were, however, onliroly congenial to her. 
She was already on friendly terms with Lord 
Granville, the colonial secretary, and with 
the Duke of Argyll, ( ho Indian secretary, and 
she had long placed implicit confidence in 
Lord Clarenuoii, who now resumed the post 
of foreign secretary. 

The first measure W’hich Gladstone as 
prime minister introduced was the long- 
nor views threatened bill for tho discsta- 
nii till' ii'isii blishment of the Irish church, 
oiiurch bill, avowed vehement dislike of 
it, and talked openly of her sorrow that Glad- 
stone should bavo started ‘this about tbelrish 
church ’(AA''iLBi!BroBOB’sXj/B, iii.07). In tho 
correspondence with her daughter Alice she 
argued that the question would ' be neither 
solved nor settled in this way. Injustice to 
protestauts might come of it. The settle- 
ment was not well considered.’ She told 
Gladstone how deeply sho ‘ deplored the 
necessity under which ho conceived him- 
Bolf to bo of raising the question as he had 
done,' ond how unable she was to divest 
herself of apprehensions as to tho possible 
conso^enccs. Dut she was under no illusion 
as to Gladstone’s resolve and power to pass 
tho bill through parliament. She frankly 
admitted that the [louse of Commons had 
been ' chosen expressly to speak the feeling 
of the country on the question,’ and she 
believed that if a second appeal were made 
to the electorate it would produce the 
same result. Common sense taught her that 
the quicker the inevitable pill was swal- 
lowed the better for the country’s peace. 
But she saw that a fruitless and perilous re- 
sistance was threatened by the House of Lords. 
In the previous sessiou they had thrown out 
the bill suspending further appointments in 
the Irish church which Gladstone had car- 
ried through the House of Commons, and 
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Tait, tlien bishop of London, had voted with 
the majority. A collision between the two 
houses always seemed to the queen to shaLo 
the constitution, and she knew that in a case 
like the present the upper house must invite 
defeat in the conflict. Slie therefore, on her 
own initiative, proposed to mediate between 
the government and the House of Lords. 
Gladstone welcomed hur intervention, and 
was conciliatory. 

Accordingly, the day before parliament 
opened, 13 h’eb. 1869, the queen asked Tait 
whether the House of Lords could not 
be persuaded to give way. Clad .tone, she 
said, ‘seems really moderate.’ The prin- 
ciple of disestablishment must he conceded, 
but the details might well be the subject 
of future discussion and nego- 
totliblluiaV liation, A t her request Tait and 
fTlndstona met in consultation. 
After the bill had passed through the House 
of Commons with enormous majorities 
(31 May), slio importuned Tait to secure 
the second rending in tliu lords, with the re- 
sult that it was canied by 33 (IS .Time). 
Hut greater efforts on the queen's part were 
required before the crisis was at an end. 
The amendments adopted by the lords wore 
for the most part rejected by Gladstone. 
On 11 June the queen 'pressed on both sides 
the need of conce8.sions, and strongly depre- 
cated a continuance of the struggle. At 
length the government gave way on certain 
Bubaidinry points, and Ibe bill pasaed safely 
its last stages {Life of Tait, ii. passim). 
How much of the residt was duo to Ibo 
queen’s interference, and bow much to the 
stress of pvent.s, may ho matter for argu- 
ment; but there i.s no di.Bpnting that, through- 
out this episode she oiled the wheels of the 
constitutional machinery. 

During this nnvioua period the queen's 
public activities weri> mainly limited to a 
review of troops at Aldtraliot on 1 7 April. 
On 25 May she celebrated quietly her fiftieth 
birthday, and at the end of June enter- 
tained for a second time the kbudiio of 
Egypt. On 28 June she gave a ‘ bi’eaUfast ’ 
or alternoon party in bis honour at Bucking- 
ham Polace— the main festivity in which 
she took part during the sonaon. In the 
course of her autumn visit to Eahnoral plie 
went on a tour through the Trossachs and 
visited Loch Lomond. Towards the end of 
the yeoJt, 6 Nov., she made one of her rare 
passages through London, and the first since 
her widowhood. She opened Blackfriars 
Bridge and Ilolborn I'iaduot, but she came 
from Windsor only for the day. 

The queen occasionally sought at this 
period a new form of rela.vation in inter- 


course with some of the men of letters 
whose fame contributed to the glory of her 
intcirom-p reign. Her personal interest in 
uithuieiiuf lilerature was not strong, and 
ilimini-ihed in her inter years ; 
but slip respecleil its proibicers and their 
infliiuiice. Willi Tennyson, who'O work 
hi‘r hii-li.ind had admired, and whoso ‘In 
Memoiiiiiu ’ g.ive her much eomfort in her 
grief, she was already in intimate enrrespou- 
deiicc, which she maiiitaiued till his denth ; 
and when ho visited her at Windsor anti 
Osborne she tri'uted liitn with llio utmost 
confidence. Through her friends, Sir Arlliur 
Helps and Dean Stmib’y, i-ln- Imd come to 
hoar mucb of olliei' great living writers. 
Lady Angin-tii .Stanley told her of Carlylr*, 
and she sent him n message of condolence 
on tlie sudden deatli of his wife in lS(i6. 
In Miiy 1 181)9 the queen visited tho Weit- 
miiister deanery mninly to inoka (.Inrlyle'-i 
personal ivcqn.'iint.nii e. The Ktanley-s' guest s 
also inclndeil .M)'. nnil M rs. Unite,. Si'r Chailc.s 
and Lady L)ell, and the poet llrovvniug. 
Tho queen was in u most gnirinns humour. 
Carlyle deemed it 'impossible to imagine 
a jwliter little vvoiniin; notbing the least 
imperious; all gentle, nil sincere . . . makes 
you feel too (if you have any sense in > 011 ) 
that she is qncen’ (FnounE, Cnrli/lo in 
Lonthit, ii. Slio told Drowning 

that she admired his vvifo'a poelrv (Ili.n), 
Liirtl llonr/Jilnn, ii. 200). -Among tile novels 
slio bad Inttlyrcad was George Kliot’s ‘Mill 
on tho I'Toss,’ but Dickens's work was thii 
only lie! ion of the day that really attracted 
her. In bin), too, she manifebte'd persDnal 
interest. .She bad attended in 1837 a per- 
form-mco by himself and other amateurs of 
Wllkio Coliiiis’s ‘ The Frozen Deep ’ at the 
Gallery of Illustration, and some xiroposals, 
which came In nothing, had been made to 
him to read tho ‘ Christmas Carol ’ at court in 
1838. At the .sale of Thackeray’s property 
in ll'Cl she purchased for 2.3A li).?. the ropy 
of tho ‘Chri.tinas Uiivol’ vv'hich Dickens 
had pre.-eiited to Tlittolieray. In March 
1X70 Dickens, at llelps's request, lent her 
some photographs of scenes in the American 
civil war, and sho took the opportunity 
tliat she had long sought of making bis per- 
sonal acquaintance, She summoned him to 
Biickingbam Paiaee in oivler to thank him 
for his courtesy. On bis departure she asked 
him to present her with copies of hiswrifr 
ingB,anu handed him a copy of her ‘ Leaves* 
with the autograph inscription, ‘ From tho 
hiimhleat of writers to one of the greatest.’ 
Other writers of whom she thought highly 
included Dr. Samuel Smiles, whose ‘ Lives 
of tho Engineers ’ bhe presented to her sou- 
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in-law of Hesse-Davmstadt in 1865, and 
wliose ‘Life of Thomas Edward, the Banff 
Naturalist,’ she examined in 1876 with such 
effect as to direct the bestowal on Edward 
of a civil list pension of 601. She was in- 
terested, too, in the worlca of George Mac- 
donald, on whom she induced Lord Boacona- 
fleid to confer a pension in 1877. 

In 1870 European pol itics once more formed 
the most serious topic of the queen’s thought, 
and the death in July of her old friend, Lord 
Clarendon, tho foreign secretary, increased 
her anxieties. Despite her personal attach- 
ment to Lord Granville, who succeodud to 
Clarendon’s post, she had far smaller faith 
in his political judgment. Although she 
watched events with attention, the queen 
was hopeful until the last that 
GeiiSvji. struggle between Franco and 
Germany, which had long threa- 
tened, might be averted. In private letters 
to the riders of both countries she con- 
stantly counselled peace; but her efforts were 
vain, and in July 1870 Napoleon declared 
war. She regarded his action ns wholly 
Tinjustilied, and her indignation grew when 
Bismarci revealed designs that Napoleon was 
alleged to have formed to destroy the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, a country in whose 
fortunes she was deojdy concerned by reason 
of tho domestic ties that linhed her with its 
ruler. In the opening stages of the conflict 
that foUo wed her ruling instincts idontided 
her fully with the cause of Germany. Both 
her sons-in-law, the crown prince audPrinco 
Louis of ITessp-DarmsIadl, wore in the Held, 
and through official bulletins and the gene- 
ral information that her daughters colloclod 
for her, she studied fheir movements with 
Her«,m- painful ciigerneijS. She sent 
paHu' wiMi lin.-,pital stores to her daughter at 
ucimnny. Earmstadt, and encoiiraged her 
in Iier exertions in behalf of tlio wounded. 
When crushing disaster befell the French 
arms she regarded llicir defeat as a righteous 
judgment. She warmly approved a sermon 
preached before her by her friend, Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod, at Balmoral on 2 Oct. 1870, 
in which ho implicitly described France as 
‘reaping the reword of her wickedness and 
vanity and sonsuality’ (Mora Leaves, p. 
161). But many of her subjects sympatliised 
with France, and her own toiidor- 
Frinaa ” of heart ovolicd pity for hor 
French neighbours in the com- 
pleteness of their overthrow. IVith, a 
view to relieve their sufforingSj she en- 
treated her daughter the crown pnneoss, her 
son-in-law the crown prince, and hor iriond 
and his mother the queen of Prussia to avert 
the calamity of the bombardment of Paris. 


Bismarck bitterly complained that ‘ths 
petticoat sentimentality^ which the oueen 
communicated lo the Prussian royal familv 
hampered the fulfilment of German desimia 
The crown prince’s unconcealed devotion to 
her compromised him in the eyes of Bis- 
marok, who deprecated her son-in-laws 
faith in her genuine attnehment to German 
interests (see the prince’s ‘ Diary,’ edited hv 
Professor Geffidcen, in Beutsehe Rundsekai. 
1888). Lor did the queen refrain from 
pressmg her ministers to offer her mediation 
with the object not merely of bringing the 
war to an eaidy close, hut of modifying the 
vindictive terms which Germany sought to 
impose on France. But her endeavours 
ware of small avail. English influence was 
declining in tho councils of Europe. Russia 
had made tho preoccupation of France and 
Germany the occasion for breaking the clause 
in the treaty of Paris which Bug. 

sian warships from the Black Sea. And 
this defiant act was acquiesced in by Glad- 
stone’s government. Yet tho queen’s efforts 
for Prance wore well appreciated there. 
Some years later (S Dec. 1874) she accepted, 
with sympathetic grace, at Windsor an 
address of thanks, to which she replied in 
French, from representatives of the French 
nation, for the charitable services rendered 
by English men and women during the 
wav ; tho elaborato volumes of photographs 
illustrating tho campaigns, which accom- 
panied the address, she placed in the British 
Museum. 

ITatrcd of Napoleon’s policy did not 
ostniiigo her compnHsion from him in the 
ruin that overtook him and his family. The 
Empress Eug6nio fled to England inSep- 
teinber 1870, and took up her residence at 
Oliihlcburst. The queen at once sent her a 
kindly welcome, and on SO Nov. paid her a 
long visit, wliicli tho exile returned at Wind- 
sor on 6 Dec. Thenceforth their friondsliip 
was unchecked. 'When Napoleon, on his 
roloaso from a Gorman prison, joined his 
wife in March 1871, the quocn lost no time 
in visiting him at Ohislohurst, and until his 
donlh on 9 Jan. 1873 openly showed her 
follow-fooling with him in his melancholy 
fate. 

T^o course that domestic affairs were 
taking during 1870 was hardly more agree- 
able to her than the course of foreign 
aflairs. In April the attempt by a Fenian lo 
assassinate Prince Alfred while on a visit C.t 
Port Jackson, New South Wales, greatly 
disturbed her, but happily the prince re- 
covered ; _ and she had no reason to doubt 
tho genuineness of public sympathy which 
was given her in full measure. At home 
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ehe was mainly troubled by tbe govetn- 
ment’s resolve to begin the reorganisation of 
tbe army, which had been long contemplated. 
The first step taken by Cardwell, the secre- 
tary of state for war, was to subordinate 
the office of commander-in-chief to his own. 
Twice before the queen had succeoBfnlly 
resisted or postponed a like proposal. She 
regarded it as an encroachment on the royal 
prerogative. Through the commander-in- 
nf dnimed that the crown 

c»i awU'B directly controlled the army with- 
Bimy out the intervention of ministers 
wfoims. or parliament ; but her ministers 
now proved resolute, and she, on 28 June 
1870, signed an order in council which de- 
posed the commander-in-chief from his place 
of sole and immediate dependence on the 
crown iJECanaard, coii. 10 sq.; Pari. Papers, 
1870, c. 161). Nest session the government 
scheme for reorganising the army was pushed 
forward in a bill for the abolition of pro- 
motion by purchase which passed through 
the House of Commons by large maiorilies. 
In the House of Lords the Duke of Bich- 
mond carried resolutions which meant the 
ruin of the measure. Characteristically, the 
queen deprecated a conflict between the 
houses, but thegovarnmente-stricatedhorand 
themselves from that peril by a hold device 
which embarrassed her. They advised her 
to accomplish their reform by exercise of her 
own authority without further endeavour to 
win the approval of the upper house. The 
purchase of commissions had been legalised 
not by statute, but by royal warrant, which 
could ha abrogated by the sovereign on the 
advice of her ministers without express 
sanction of parliament. In the special oir- 
cumslances the procedure violently strained 
the power of the prerogative against one 
branch of the legislature, and the queen 
accepted the ministerial couiisal with 
mixed feelings. She had small sympathy 
with the proposed reform, and feared to 
estrange the ITouse of Cords from the 
crown by procedure which circumvented 
its authority; hut the assertion of the pire- 
rngalive was never ungratefid to her, and 
the responsibility for her action was her 
minister’s. 

Despite her industrious pursuit of public 
busiuesB, the mass of the people continued to 
deplore the infrequency ol her public appear- 
ances ; *of the onV two public ceremonies in 
which she engaged to take part in 1870, she 
fulfilled no more than one. She opened 
(11 May 1870) the new buildings of London 
University at Burlington House j but, to the 
general disappointment, indisposition led lier 
to delegate to the prince of Wales the open- 


ing of so notable a London improi ement os 
the Thames Embankment (13 July 1870). 
The feeling of discontent was somewhat 
checked by the announcement in October 
that she had assented to the engagement of 
her fourth daughter, Piincees Louise, with a 
subject, and one who was hi the eye of the 
law a commoner. The princess had given 
her hand at Balmoral to the Marquis of 
Lome, eldest son of the Duke of Argyll. 
It was the first time in English history that 
the sovereign sanctioned the union of a 
Marringeof priucess with One who was not a 
member of a reigning house since 
Louise. Mary, youngest daughter of 
Henry VIE and sister of Henry 'VIII, 
married, in 1516, Charles Brandon, duke 
of Suffolk. James ll’s marriage to Anne 
Hyde in 1600 did not receive the same 
omcial recognition. The queen regarded the 
match merely from the point of view of her 
daughter's happiness. It rendered neces- 
sary an appeal to parliament for her daugh- 
ter’s provision ; and os her third son Arthur 
was on the point of coming of age, and also 
needed an income from public sources, it 
seemed politic to conciliate popular feeling 
by opening parliament in person, Accord- 
ingly, on 9 Feb. 1871, she occupied her 
throne in Westminster for tho third time 
since her bereavement. Although SirBo- 
bort Peel, son of the former prime minister, 
denounced os impolitic the approaching mar- 
riage of a princess with ‘ a son of a 
member of Her Majesty’s government’ (the 
Duke of Argyll, tlia Marquis of Lome’s 
fathor, being secretary for India ; Ean- 
sard, ociv. 359), the dowry nf 30,000f. 
with on annuity of fi,000r. was granted 
almost unanimously (S60 to 1). Less satis- 
faction wuis manifested when the queen 
requested parliamont to provide for Prince 
Arthur. An annuity of 15,OOOf. woe be- 
stowed, hut olthoiieh the minority on the 
final vole numbered only 11, as many as 61 
nicmbors voted in favour of an unsuccessful 
amendment to reduce the sum to 10,OOOL 
( Ilansard, coviii. 570-00). Meanwhile the 
court enst off some of its gloom. The mar- 
riage of Princess Louise took place at St. 
tleorgo's L'linpol, Windsor, with much pomp, 
on 21 March 1871, in tho presence of the 
queen, who for the occasion lightened her 
usual mourning attire. With unaccustomed 
activity in the months that followed ehe 
opened the Albert Hall (29 March), inau- 
curated the new buildings of St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and reviewed the household 
troops in Bushey Park, when the young 
prince imperial joined the royal party 
(SO June). At Balmoral that year, although 
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the queen, siiffuretl severely from rheumatic 
gout and neuralgia, she entertained a 
large family varty, including the crown 
prince and princess of Prussia and Princess 
Alice. 

The increasing hoppiness in the royal circle 
was menaced at the end of the year hy a grief 
almost as great as that which befell it just 
ten years before. At the end of November 
the prince of Wales fell ill of typhoid fever, 
at his house at Sandringham, and as the 
illness reached its most critical stage, the 
gravest fears wore entertained. The queen 
lUiiei* of tiio went to Sandringham on 20 Nov., 
niiiii-oaf and news of a relapse brought 
Wiiicj. jiey thither again on 8 Deo. with 
her daughter Alice, who was still her 
guest. Both remained for eleven days, 
during which the prince’s life hung in 
the hnlaneo. Happily, on tlio fateful 
14 Dee., the tenth anniver.sary of tho prince 
consort’, s death, tho first indications of re- 
covery appeared, and on the 19th, when tho 
queen returned to Windsor, tho danger was 
passed. A wcuk later the queen issued for 
the first lime a letter to her people, thanking 
them for the tnuohing sympathy they iiotl 
displayed during ‘those painful terrible days.’ 
As soon as her son's health was fully re- 
stored tho quoon temporarily abandoned her 
privacy to accompany liitn in a semi-state 
rubiio procession from Duchingham 

tiunta- Palace to St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

giving. tlierc to attend a special service 
of thanksgiving (27 Peb. 1872). She was 
dressed in tilaclc velvet, triraiued with while 
ermine. Por the last time tho eovereign 
was received by the lord mayor with the 
traditional ceremonies nt Temple Dar, (ho 
gales of which were fir.it shut against her 
and then ojicned (the Bar was removed in 
tho winter of 1878-9). No:jt day (28 P'eb.) 
the queen endured renewal of a disagreeable 
oxperieiieu of earlier years. A lad, Arthur 
O'Coimor, who pretended to ho a Fenian 
emissary, Xfoiuted uii unloaded pistol at the 
qiieen as she was entering Jluokiiighara 
Palace, lie was at once seized by her at- 
tendant, .Tohu Brown, to commemorate whose 
vigilance she instituted a gold medal as a 
reward for long and faithful domoatioservice. 
She conferred tho first that was struck on 
Brown, together with an annuil y of 25/. On 
the day fwlowing O’Connor’s senseless act 
the queen addressed a second letter tn the 
public, acknowledging tho fervent demon- 
strations of loyalty which welcomed her and 
her son on the oocasion of tho public thanks- 
giving. 

Tknt celebration, combined with its 
anxious cause, strengthened immensely the 


bonds of sentiment that united the crowii 

oiidthepeople. Therewas need of strengthen- 

mg these bonds. Every year increased the 
feeling that the queen’s reluctance to resume 
her old place in public life was diminishing 
the dignity of the crown. The formation of 
a republic in France at the same time en- 
couraged tbo tendency to disparage monarl 
chical institutions. Dord Solborne, the lord 
chancellor, when the queen’s guest at 
Fopiilnr con- Win 
sun) of tho 
Mivcielgn. 

English public 
tion (Selboenh, Monoriala, vol. ii.) During 
tho early seventies the ciy against the throne 
threatened to become jformidahle. Mob- 
orators prophesied that Queen Victoria would 
at niiy rate be the last monarch of England, 
The 'main iirgiimont ol the anti-royalists 
touched the e.vpunses of the monarchy, 
which now included large provision for tlie 
queen’s children. Criticism of her income 
and expenditure was developed with a per- 
tinacity which deeply wounded her. Pam- 
phlets, some of which were attributed to 
men of position, compared her iiicomo with 
the modest 10,000/. allowed to tho president 
of the ITniled States. A malignant tract, 
published in 1871, wliicli onioyed a great 
vogue, and was unlit led ‘T'racts for tho 
Times, No. 1. ; 'What does slio do with it P by 
Solomon Temple, builder,’ professed to mnk'o 
a thoroiigligning exam in nt ion of her private 
expenditure. Tlie writer argued that while 
tho quoon was constantly asking parliament 
for money for her children, she was not 
.speiuliiig the aiimiity originally secured to 
her by tlie civil list act on the purposes for 
which it was deKigncd. A comparatively 
small proportion of it wa.s applied, it was 
assorted, to the maiiitciiaiico or the dignity 
of (he crown, tlie solo object with which 
it was granted ; tho larger part of it went 
to form a gigantic private fortune which 
was in some qimi'ter.s estimated to hare 
already reached 6,000,000/. To these sav- 
ings tile writer protested she had no right; 
any portion of the civil list income that at 
tho end of tho year remained unexpended 
ought to return to the public exchequer. 
Personally, it was said, tho queen was well 
oir, apart from her income from the civil list. 
Besides Ncild’s bequest she had derived more 
than half a million from the estate of the 
prince consort, and the receipts from the 
duchy of Lancaster were steadily increasing, 
Tho assertions in regard to matters of fact 
wci'o for the most part false. Tho queen’s 
savings in the civil list were rarely 29,000/. 
a year, and her opportunities of thrift were 
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grossly misrepresented. But in the hands of 
Sbe advocates of a republican form of govern- 
ment the pecuniary argument was valuable 
and it was pressed to the uttermost. Sir 
Charles W. Dilhe, M.P. for Chelsea, when 
speaking in favour of an English repuhlic at 
Newcastle on 6 Nov. 1871, complained that 
the queen paid no income tav. Ministers 
found it needful to refute the damaging 
allegations. Sir Algernon West, one of the 
treasury otlicials, was directed by the prime 
minister to prepare an answer to the ob- 
noxious pamphlet. Ilobert Lowe, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, announced that 
income tax was paid by the queen. Twice 
at the end of the session of 1871 Ciladstone 
in the House of Commons insisted tliat the 
whole of the queen’s income wasjustly at her 
personal disposal (Jlamurd, cevii. 1134, 
ccviii. 168-9). But the agitators were not 
readily silenced. Next session, on 19 March 
1873, Sir Charles Dilke introduced a motion 
for a full inquiry into the queen's expendi- 
numte on ture with a view to a complete 
tiicuivUiiet, reform of the civil list. His 
long and elaborate speech 
abounded in minute details, but he in- 
jured his case hy avowing himself a republi- 
can i and when’ the same avowal was made 
hy Mr. Auberon Herbert, who seconded his 
motion, a scene of great disorder followed. 
Gladstone denied that the queen's savings 
were on the alleged scale, or that the ex- 
penses of the court had appreciably di- 
minished silica the prince's death {Hansard, 
ccx. 363 sq.) Only two members of the 
house, hir. G-. Anderson and Sir Wilfrid 
Ijaw.son, voted with Sir Charles Dilke and 
Mr. Herbert, and their proposal was rejected 
by a majority of 274. In the event the 
wave of republican sent iment was soon spent, 
but the conviction that the people paid 
an unduly high price for the advantages 
of tho monarchy remained fully alive in 
the minds of large sections of the population, 
especially of the artisan class, until the queen 
conspicuously modified her habits of seclusion. 
The main solvent of the popular grievance, 
however, was the nli'ectionato veneration 
which was roused in course of time through- 
out her dominions, by the veteran endurance 
of her rule, and by tho growth of the new 
and powerful faith that she embodied m her 
own person the unity of the British empire. 

VI 

Prom the flood of distasteful criticism in 
1873 the queen escaped for a few weeks in 
the spring (28 ilarch to 8 April) by cross- 
ing to Germany in order to visit at Baden- 
Baden hot stepsister, whose health was 


failing. After her return home the German, 
empress, with whose dislike of war the queen 
Deaths In ™ thorough sympathy, was a 

the Tos oi welcome guest (2 May) ; and in the 
eucte,iS72-3. aamemonthshesoughtunn.oualre- 
creatiouby attending a concert which Gounod 
conducted at the newly opened Albert Hull. 
But death was again busy in her circle and 
revived her grief. She had derived im- 
measturahle comfort from convereation with. 
Dr. Norman Maeleod. ‘ How I love to talk 
to him,’ she said, ‘ to ask his advice, to speak 
to him of my sorrows, my anxieties ! ’ (More 
Leaves, pp. 143-161); but on 16 June he 
passed away. Her first mistress of the 
robes and lifelong friend, tlie Duchess of 
Sutherland, had died in 1668, and she now 
visited the duchess's son and dangliter-in- 
law at Dunrobiu Castle from 6 to 12 Sept. 
1872, so that she might be present at the lay- 
ing of the first stone of a memorial to her late 
companion. In the same month her step- 
sister, the PrincessFfedore, the last surviving 
friend of her youth, died at Baden-Baden 
(23 Sept.), while the death on the following 
9 Jan. of Napoleon III, whoso amiabi- 
lity to her and her family was never con- 
quered by disaster, imposed on herth,e mourn- 
ful task of consoling his w'idow. She gave 
the sarcophagus which enclosed his remains 
in St. Mary’s Church, Chislehurst. 

The year that opened thus sadly witnessed 
several incidents that stirred in the queen 
more pleasurable sensations. In 
rtluw Gladstone’s Irish univer- 

siiy hill was rejected hy the 
Hoine of Commons, and he at once resigned 
(11 March). The queen accepted his resigna- 
tion, and invited Disraeli to take his place, 
but Disraeli declined in view of the normal 
balance of parties in the existing House of 
Commons. Disraeli was vainly persuaded to 
follow another coarse. Gladstone pointed 
out to the queeu that the refusal of Dismeli, 
who Lad braiight about his defeat, to assume 
office amoimtcd to an unconstitutional shirk- 
ing of his responsibilities. Disraeli was 
awaiting willi confidence an appeal to the 
constituencies, which Glad-.tono was not de- 
sirous of inviting at once, although he could 
not now long delay it. In face of Disraeli’s 
obduracy he was, at the queen’s requo.st, 
compelled, however reluctantly, to return for 
a season at least to the traasury bench 
(20 March), His government was greatly 
shaken in reputation, but they succeeded 
in holding on till the beginning of next 
year. 

AVhen the ministerial crisis ended, the 
qxieen paid for the first time an official visit 
to the east end of London in order to open 
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the new Victoria Pork (2 Aprils The sum- 
mer saw her occupied in extending hospita- 
rirst visit of lity to a political guest, the shah 
the shat of of Persia, who, like the sultan of 
Perdu. Turkey, was the first wearer of his 

crown to -visit England. The queen’s regal 
position in Indio rendered it fitting for her to 
welcome oriental potentates at her court, 
and the rivalry in progress in Asia be- 
tween Russia and England gave especial 
value to the friendship of Persia. The shah 
stayed at Buckingham Palace from It) June 
to 4 July, and an imposing reception was 
accorded him. The prince of Wales for the 
most part did assiduous duty as host in be- 
half of his mother, hut she thrice entertained 
the shah at Windsor, and he wrote with en- 
thusiasm of the cordiality of her demeanour. 
At their first meeting, on 20 June, she in- 
vested him with the order of the garter ; at 
the second, on 24 June, he accompanied her 
to a review in Windsor Park ; and at the 
third, on 2 July, he exchanged photographa 
with her, and he visited the prince consort’s 
mausoleum at Frogmore (Hiai-y of ihf I'ihaA, 
translated by lluJhoiiae, 1874, pp. IJJsq.l 
Meanwhile the governments of both Itusaia 
and England were endeavouring to diniiniah 
the friction and suspicion that habitually 
impeded friendly negotiations be- 
wttu Sain, tween them. At the opening of the 
year Count Sohoiivaloff waa sent 
by the Tsar Ale.xander II on a aeorot mission 
to the queen. lie assured her that tlie Itue- 
sians had no intention of making further ad- 
vances in Central Asia. Events proved tliat 
assurance to be equivocal; but there was 
another object of Sohouvaloff’a embnsay, 
which waa of more immediate interest to the 

J peen, and accounted for (he e.\lreme cordin- 
ity that ahe e.vteuded to him. A matrimo- 
nial union between the English and Iliissian 
royal houses was suggested. Tlio families 
were already slightly connected. The sister 
of the princess of Wales hud married the 
tsarevitch (afterwards 'I’sar Alexander III). 
The proposal was regarded by the qiu'en as 
of great political promise, and at the date of 
the shans visit the tsarevitch and lira wife 
were stayuig at Marlborough House in order 
to facilitate the project. In July the queen 
assented to the marriage of Prince Alfred, 
her second son, with Urand Duchess Marie 
Alexandrovna, the Tsar Alexander H’a only 
daughter, and the sister-in-law of the 
tsarevna, the princess of Wales’s sister. The 
queen was elated by the formation of this 
new tie with the family of England's present 
rival in Asia, and her old antagonist on the 
field of the Crimea. Subsequently she chose 
her Mend Dean Stanley to perform at St. 


Petersburg the wedding ceremonv after 
Angbcanrite (23 Jan. lfe74),and8h6striigeW 
Maninire of hard to read in the dean's own il 
Hia Duke legible handwriting the fiUl an.l 
Maturgn. ,,ecounts he sent her of Tb 
experiences. InthefollowingMay the copine- 
stone seemed to he placed on the e fUfinp ^ 
an Anglo-Russian peace by her entertainment 
at Windsor of the Tsar Alexander II her 
newdaughtor-in-law’a father. Butthemarch 
of events did not allow the marriage appre- 
ciably to affect the political issues at stake 
between llussia and England, and within 
three years they were again on the verge of 
war. ® 

Meanwhile, in January 1874, the queen 
permitted Gladstone to dissolve parliament. 
The result wns a triumphant victory for the 
conservatives. 'To the queen’s teliM Glad- 
Htone’s term of office was ended, and ahe did 
not conceal the gratification with which she 
Di-<Tai>ntn recalled Disraeli to power. Her 
pu«M, new minister's position was ex- 

1®’*- coptionally strong. He enjoyed 

the advantage, which no conservative mini- 
ster since Peel took office in 1841 had en- 
joyed, of commanding large majorities in 
both houses of parliament. Despite afe-w 

f rumhlurs, he exerted supreme autWityover 
is party, and the queen was prepared to ex- 
tend to him the fullest confidence. Disraeli's 
political views strongly commended 1 hem- 
selves to her. Die elastic conservatism did 
not run counter to her whiggish sentiment. 
His theory of the constitution gave to the 
crown a semblance of strength and dignity 
with which her recent miiusters had been 
loth to credit it. Moreover his opinion of 
the crown’s relations to foreign affairs pre- 
cisely coincided with the beUef which her 
husband had taught her, tliat it was the duty 
of a sovereign of England to seek to inituence 
the fortunes of Europo. In his social inter- 
course, too, Disraeli had the advantage of a 
personal fascination which gi-aw with closer 
acquaintance, and developed in the queen a 
genuine affection for him, lie conciliated her 
idiosyncrasies, lie affected interest in the 
topics which ho knew to interest her. He 
showeiud upon her all his arts and graces of 
conversation, lie did wlint no other minister 
in the reign succeeded in doingin privatetalk 
with her — he amused her. Jlis social charm 
lightened the routine of state business. He 
briefiy informed her of the progre.ssof affairs, 
but did not overwhelm her with ^letails. 
N evertheleSB, he well understood the practical 
working of the constitution, and, while mag- 
nifying the queen’s potential foi'ce of sove- 
reignty, he did not prejudice the supreme 
rasponsibilities of his own office. His gene- 
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ral line of policy being congenial to Her, 
argument or explanation 'vrae rarely needful; 
but in developing bis policy be was not 
Htareiations by ber suggestions or 

Ttith tiie criticism in a greater degree than 
ijneeii. Ilia predecessors. Even in the 
matter of important appointmenl^ be did 
not sufier ber influence to go bevond pre- 
vious limits. But by bis exceptional tact 
and aituteness he reconciled bur to almost 
every decision be took, whether or no it 
agreed with her inclination. When he failed 
to comply with her wishes he expressed 
regret with a felicity which never left a 
wound. In immaterial matters — the grant 
of a civil list pension or the bestowal of a 
subordinate post or title — he not merely 
acceded to the queen's requests, but saw 
that eflect was given to them with prompt- 
ness. Comparing bis attitude to the queen 
with Gladstone's, contrasting the harmony 
of his relations with her and the tension 
that cheracterised hi.s rival's, he was in the 
bahit of saying, 'Gladstone treats the queen 
like a public department; I treat her like a 
woman.’ 

Disraeli's government began its work 
quietly. Its main business during its first 
session was ecclesiastical legislation, with 
which the queen was in full sympathy. Both 
the churches of Scotland and England were 
afiected. The public worship regiuat ion bill, 
which was introduced by Archbishop Tait, 
was an endeavour to check in England the 
growth of ritualism, which the queen ab- 
horred, and the licottiah chuieh patronage 
hill substituted congregational election for 
lay patronage in the appointment of mini- 
sters in the established church of Scotland, 
whose prosperity the queen made a personal 
conoerii. llesislance by the Scottish church 
leaders to thia reform at an earlier date 
had led to the disruption of the established 
church of Scotland, and Scottish dissenters, 
Couttnued especially those who bad left the 
irritativn church, raised stout oppubition to 
^ concession which they regarded 
^ ' as too belated to he equitable. To 

the queen’s disgust Gladstone vehemently 
opposed the measure. His speech against 
the bill excited her warm displeasure. She 
denounced it as mere obstruction. ‘ He 
might so easily have stopped away,’ she re- 
marked to her friend, Principal Tu'Uoch ; hut 
the hill was carried in spile of Gladstone’s 
protestr 

It was the queen’s full intention to have 
opened parliament in person in February 
1876, by way of indicating her sympathy 
■with the new ministers; hut the serious ill- 
ness of Prince Leopold from typhoid fever 


kept her away. On his recovery, in con- 
formity with "the views that she and her 
prime minister held of the obligations of 
mterrention in European politics that lay 
upon an English monarch, she immersed 
herself in delicate negotiations with foreign 
sovereigns. Humour spread abroad that the 
Franco-German war was to be at once re- 
newed. llepiihlican France had been push- 
ing forward new armaments, and it was 
averred that she was bent on avenging the 
humiliations of 1870-1. The queen's rela- 
tives at Berlin and Darmstadt informed her 
in the spring of 1875 that Bismarck was 
resolved to avoid a possible surprise on the 
Foarof of Irancc by suddenly be- 

onotber ginniug the attack. Her recent 
friend, Tsar Alexander II, was 
travelling in liermany, and she 
wrote appealing to him to use his influence 
with the German emperor fhis nephew) to 
stay violence. On 20 June 1875 she ad- 
dressed herself directly to the German em- 
peror, She insisted that her fears were not 
exaggerated, and declaimed aguimst the ini- 
quity of a new assault ou France. Bismarck 
wrote to his master expressing cynical resent- 
ment at the queen's interference, and denied 
the truth of her information. By Bibmarek's 
advice, the emperor protebled to her against 
the imputation to him of the wldtedness of 
which she accused his policy. That there 
was a likelihood of eu outbreak of hostilities 
between France and Germany in the early, 
months of 1873 is undoubted, but an ac-i 
jeommodation was in progress before the' 

1 queen intenened, and the scare soon passed' 

I away. Although Bismarck affected to scorn 1 
her appeals, they clearly helped to incline 
the political scales of central Europe in the! 
direction of peace (Bishabcx, MecoUectims,) 
ii. 191 scq.; BnsOH, Cmversatims with 
marek ; Brmeess Alice's Letters, p. 33^. 

It was agieeahle to her to turn from Euro- 
pean complications to the plans wherebyl 
Disraeli propo.sed to enhance the prestige of 
her crow’n, end to strengthen the chain that, I 
since the legislation of 1853, personally 
linked her with the great empire of India. 
Her pride in her relations with India and 
her interest in the welfare of its inhabitants 
were always growing. She therefore readily 
agreed that &e prince of Woles should, as 
her representative, moke a .state tour through 
the whole territory, and shoiud 
visit the native princes. She took 
on alTectionate leave of him at 
Balmoral on 17 Sept. 1876. The expedition 
was completely successful, and the prince 
did not reliim to England till the follo'Wiiig 
Moy, when the qneen welcomed him in 
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London (11 Maj 1870). Biarnoli'a In- 
dian policy also included tlie bestowal on 
her of a title which would declare her 
Indian sovereignty. The royal titles bill, 
which conferred on her the designation of 
empress of India, was the chief business of 
the .sesaiun of 1870, and siie fittingly opened 
it in person amid much popular enthusiasm 
(8Vub.) The opposition warmly criticised 
Disraeli's proposal, hut ho assured the House 
of Commons that the now title of honour 
would only be employed in India and in 
Indian all'nirs. 'Ina bill passed through 
all its slage.s before 1 May, when the queen 
was formiilly proclaimed empress of India 
in London. After the close of the session 
she was glad of tho opportunity of mark- 
ing her sense of the devotion that Disraeli 
had shown her by olleritig him a peerage 
(•JL Aug. 1876); his health had snfi'ered 
from his coiuslant altuiidance in the House 
of Commons, and he euturi'd tho House 
of Lords nett year as Harl of Reacons- 
lii'ld. Cn 1 Jan. 1877 atllellu tho govornor- 
gcneral of India, l.iord Lytton, formally 
nnnonnci'd tho quooii's assumption of her 
title of Pinproos to an imposing assembly 
of sivty-threo ruling princes. Memory 
of the great coremoulal was perpotiialed 
by the creation of n new Order of the 
liidian empire, while a new imperial Order 
of the Crown of India was eslahlUliud as a 
decoration for ladies whose male relatives 
were associated with the Indian governmont. 
Tlie queen held the first iurestitura at 
"VViudsor on 20 April 1878. She gloried in 
her now distinction, and dcspife Disvaeli’a 
assurances soon recognised no reslrielions in 
its use. She at once signed Iierself ‘ Vic- 
toria R. & I. ’ in documents relating to In- 
dia, and early in 1878 sho adopted the same 
form in English documents of stale. In 
1893 the words ‘ Ind[iaoJ lmp[eralrixl’ were 
engraved among her titles on the British 
coinage. 

Her cheoring relations with Lord Bcacons- 
tield stimulated her to appear somewhat 
more frequently in public, and she played 
prominent parts in several military cere- 
monials in the early days of Disraeli’s govern- 
ment. The queen had narrowly watched the 
progress of the little Ashanti war on the west 
coast of Africa, and at its successful conclu- 
sion she reviewed sailors, marines, and sol- 
diers who had taken part in it in the Eoynl 
Clarence Victualling Yard at Gosport on 
Pnbllo ap- 23 April 1874. At the end of the 
distributed medals 
to the men. On2 Majr 1870 she 
reviewed troops at Aldershot, and in the fol- 
lowing September presented at Balmoral 


mIouts to her father’s regiment, the royal 
Roots. She reminded the men of her miii- 
tary ancestry. 

She suffered a severe shock in the antumu 
of 1875 when, while crossing to the Isle of 
Wight, her yacht, the Albert, ran down 
another yifcht, the Mistletoe, and thus caused 
three of its occupants to be drowned in her 
presence (18 Aug. 1875) ; hut during the 
early spring of 1870 sho was more active 
than usual in London. Sho attended a 
concert given by her command at the 
Koyal Albert Hall (25 Feb.) She opened 
in semi-stale a new wing of the London 
Hospital (7 March). Two days later she 
inspected in Kensington Gardens the 
gorgeous Albert Memorial, the most 
elaborate of tho mony monuments to her 
luwhand, a colossal gilded figure of whom 
fills the central place. Thonoe, with her three 
younger daughters, she went to tho funeral 
in AVestminster Abbey of her old friend. 
Lady Augiwta Stanley, whose death, after a 
thirty years’ association, det'ply moved her; 
in memory of Lady Augusta she erected a 
monnmonlal cross in tho private grounds at 
Frogmoro. Latur in the season of 1876 
she left for a throo wueks’ vacation at 
Coburg (31 March to 20 April) j she travelled 
from ()herboiirg through France, but avoided 
Paris, and on the roturn journey had an in- 
vi It to toi'view at La Villette station, in 

toiimg. ueighboiirhood of the capital, 

with tho president of the re- 
public, kfarstuil MooillaUon. The meeting 
was a graceful recognition on her part of the 
new form of govovmiionl, The German 
ompress was once more her guest in May. 
AVliilo going to Babnornl a few months 
later, sbo unveiled at Edinburgh yet another 
Albert memorial (17 Aug.) For the first 
time since the prince consort’s death she kept 
Christmas at Windsor, owing to illness m 
the Isle of Wight, and transgressed what 
seemed to be liur settled dislike of court en- 
tertainments by giving a concert in Si. 
George’s Hall (2(5 Doc.) 

During the two years that followed the 
queen was involved in the intricacies of 
European politics far more deeply than at 
riWi In “"y liwu Crimean wm, 

Hn»tciii The subject races of the Turkish 
Kiuopu, empire In llio Balkans threatened 
tho Porte with revolt in the autumn of 1876. 
The insurrection spread rapidly, and there was 
the likeliliood that Ilussia, to serve lier own 
ends, might come to the resoue of the insur- 
gents. Disraeli adopted Palmerston’s policy 
of 1864, and declared that British interests 
in India and elsewhere required the main- 
tenance of the sultan’s authority invio- 
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late. Turliey endeavoured to suppresa the a personal appeal to the queen to induce the 
insurrection in the Balkans with gpreat bar- tsar to accept lenient terms of peace. She 
baxity, notably in Bulgaria; and in the telegraphed to the tsar an entreaty to accele- 
autumn of 1876 Gladstone, •who h<ad lately rate negotiations; but -when the tsar forced 
announced his retirement from public life, on Turkey conditions -wltich gave him a pre- 
suddenlr emerged from his seclusion in order ^nderating infiuence within the sultan's 
to stir the people of the United Kingdom by dominions, she supported Lord Beaconsfield 
the energy of his eloquence to resist the in demanding that the whole setttlement 
bestowal on Turkey of any English favour should be referred to a congress of the 
or support. One effect of Gladstone’s vehe- European powers. Through the storms that 
mence was to tighten the bond between Her support succeeded no minister receiyed 
Beaconsfield and the queen. She accepted ofBpcuu- stauncher support from hissove- 
unhesitatingly Lord BeaconsSeld’s view reign then Lord Beaconsfield from 

that England was hound to protect Turkey tbe queen. The diplomatic struggle brought 
from permanent injury at itussia’s hands, the two countries to the brink of war, out 
and she bitterly resented the embarrass- the queen deprecated retreat. Before the 
ments that Gladstone caused her minister, congress of Berlin met in Juno 1878, 
But she did not readily abandon hope that Beaconsfield warned the queen that his de- 
Bussia might he persuaded to abstain from termination to prevent Bussia from getting 
Interference in the Balkans. The occu- a foothold south of the. Danube might 
pants of the thrones of Bussia and Ger- ahruplly end in active hostilities. The 
many were her personal friends, and she queen declared herself ready to face the risk, 
■believed her private influence with them 'When, therefore, at an early session of tho 
Iheqncun'a might keep the peace. Princess congress, a deadlock arose between Lord 
eiTaitator Alice met the tsar at Darmstadt Beaconsfield, who acted as the English en- 
in July 1878, and he assured the voy, and Prince Gortschakoli) the Bussian 
queen through her daughter that he had no envoy, and Lord Beaconsfield threatened 
wish for a conflict with England. Thus departure from Berlin so that the dispute 
encouraged, she •wrote to him direct, and might be settled by ‘ other means,’ he made 
then appealed to the German emperor to use no empty boast, but acted in accord with an 
his influence •with him. She even twice understanding which ho had previously 
addressed herself to Bismarck in the same reached with the queen. Bussia yielded the' 
sense (Busch, Converiations viith BUmarck, specific point at Bismarck’s persuasion; and 
li. 277). But her efforts failed. Bussia de- although both the material and moral ad- 
clared war on Turkey on 24 April 1877, and vantages that England derived from her 
before the end of-the year had won a de- intervention were long questioned, the queen 
cisive victory, welcomed Lord Beaconsfield with unstinted 

All the queen’s sympathy with Bussia eulogy when he returned from Berlin, bring- 
there^on vaniebed, and she, no less than ing, in his own phrase, 'peace with honour,’ 
XiordBeaconsfieldjWasreBolvedthatEngland On 22 July 1878 ^e invested him at 
should regulate thefruits of Bussia's success. Osborne with the order of the garter. War 
Twice did she openly indicate her sym- preparations had meantime been, in active 
pathy with her minister in the coarse of progress with the queen’s full approval. On 
1877 — ^firet by opening parliament in person 13 May 1878 she had held 0 review on 
in February, and secondly by paying uim a a ^eat scale at Aldershot in company 
•visit in circumstances of much publicity at -witii the crown prince and princess of 
his country seat, Hughenden Manor. Buck- Prussia, who were her guests ; and on 
inghamshire. On21I)ec. Id77she, IS Aug. she reviewed at Spithead in in- 
Hughonaen Princess Beatrice, travelled auspicious weother a strong fleet designed 

hyrailfromWindsortoHighWy- for ' epecial service.’ 
combe station, where Beaconsfield and his The situation revived at aU stages the 
secretary, Mr, Montagu Oorry, met her. The queen’s memory of the earlier conflict •with 
mayor presented an addrees of welcome. Dii- Bussia, the course of which had been largely 
ving with her host to Biughenden, she stayed guided by her husband’e resolution. She 
there two hours, and on leaving planted a tree had lately re-studied closely the incidents of 
onthelwwn, A poem in ‘Punch ’on 29 Bee. . .. the Crimean war in connection. 

1877,illustratinga8ketchbyMr.Lihley Sam- grapiiyof withthe ‘Life’ of the prince con- 
boume, humorously suggested the powerful prince non- sort, on which Sir Theodore Ma> 
impression that the incident created both in tin was engaged under her super- 

England and in Europe. vision. At the end of 1877 there ap- 

At the beginning of 1878 the sultan made peered the third volume of the biography, 
TOL. XXII. — sme. 4 e 
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Tnrfilre days later the queen 

experience of a yieft to 

Jimyisitto newly a montli, till 

Italy. 1879. 23 Aprd, at Baveno on We 
Maggiore. She delighted in X 
scenes, and was gratified by a visit from X 

newKingHumbertandQueenMargheritaof 

My. On her return toEnglsndZ lea^n^^ 


firstborn of tbe boreditaryprineeas of Saxe- 
Mamingeu. Hardly Ud the congratulations 
ceased i 


wMeb illustrated the strength of court j 
feeling against Bussia when tbe Crimean 
war was in progress, The 'Spectator/ a 
journal supporting Gladstone, censured the 
volume as ‘a party pamphlet ’ in favour of 
Lord Beaconsfleld, and Gladstone himself 
reviewed it in sedf-defenea. 

Domestic incident during 1878 was hardly 
less abundant than public incident. On 

32 Feb. there took place at Berlin 
Sto* iBm* “avriuge of a grandchild 

of the queen, when Charlotte, ceaaaa wnensbesuffaiisdaterrihlfl 

the eldest daughter of the crown pnnco and [ impcrmi'a shock by the death IB Jmw i 
princess, married the hereditary Duka of, in the Zulu war of' the prince im 

Sose-Meiningan, But it was mainly death pwial, the only child of the es-empressiS^I 
in the qneon?s oirole that moikad her do- French. He hod gone to Africa as avolun 
mestio year, Her former aUy, Victor Ema- , tear in the English army, and was slain 
nuelj had died on 0 Jan. Two attempts at | riding almost alone in the enemy’s oountrv 
Berlin to assassinate the old German emperor i TFr urnu vBimTfloil witi. , “\j‘ 

(1 1 Moy and 2 J uuel gave her an alarmingim- 
pession of the condition of Germany, wliere 
she specially feared the advance of socialism 
and atheism. On 4 J one died Lard Bussell, 
and she at once offered his family, through 
Lord Beaconsfleld, a public funstal in West- 
minster Abbey ; but the offor was declined, 
and he was buried at Ohenies, A few days 


He was regarded with much affection bv the 
queen and by the Princess Beatrice, and all 
the queen swealth of sympathy was bestowed 
on the yming man’s mother, the widowed 
Empress Eugtnie, While the princs's re- 
mains ware being interred at ChiSebujst the 
queen was the empress’s sole companion 
(13 July), 

, . T V *1 1 * t. 1 f* • political situation wits 

later (12 June) there passed away at Pans j not promising, and was a source of 

liwfltst cousin, the dethroned and blind king I anxiety fo the queen. Tbe Zuln w 


of Ilanover. She gave directions for his 
burial in St. George^ Ohapel, Windsor, and 
herself attended the funeral (25 June). But 
the heaviest blow that befell her in the year 
was ths loss of her second dangh- 
Prinecu ter, Princess Alice, who had been 

AHoe. 1 ,^]. companion in her heaviest 
trials. She died of diphtheria at D aimstadt 
on 14 Deo., the seventeenth annivereary of 
the pince consort’s death. It was the first 
loss of a child that tbe qneen had expe- 
rienced, and no element of sorrow was ab- 
sent, The people again shared their sove- 
leign’s grief, and on the 36th she addressed 
to them a simple letter of thanks, describ- 
ing the dead princess as ' a bright example 
or loving tenderness, courageous devotion, 
and self-sacrifice to duty.' She erected a 
granite cross to her memory at Balmoral 
next i^ear, and showed the tenderest in- 
terest in her motherless family. 

1879 brought more happiness in its trsin. 
Amid greatp pomp than had characterised 
royal weddings since that of the plncess 
royal, the queen attended on IS March the 
marriage at St. George’s Ohapel, Windsor, 
of her third son, the Duke of Connaught. 
The bride was daughter of Prince Frederick 
Oharles of Prussia (the red prince), a nephew 
of the German emperor, and the new eon- 
neotion with the Prussian house was 
thoroughly congenial to the queen, 


„ grave 
queen. Tbe Zuln war, in 
which the prmce imperial mol his 
was only one symptom of the unrest in 
South Africa whioh the high-handed policy 
of the governor of the Cope, Sir Bortle 
Tlo mini- Frere, had brought about, Lord 
^2'® ... Beaconsfleld did not conceal bis 
iijfflomttes. (liacpproval of the action of the 
governor, but hie preoccupation with Eastern 
Europe had not permitted him to control 
the sil nation, endue felt bound to defend the 
positions into which the government hod 
been led by its accredited representative. 
Equal difficulties were encountered in India, 
where the rival pretensions of England and 
Ruasia to dominate tlio amir of A%haniatan 
had involved the Indian government, under 
Lord Lytton’a viceroyalty, in two succes- 
sive wars with tbo Afghans (November 
1878 end December 1879)., The strife rf 
political parties at home greatly complicated 
the sitnation, and gave the queen additional 
cause of diatvess. Gladslone, during the au- 
tumn of 1870, in a series of passionate epeeches 
delivered in Midlothian, oWgedths govern- 
ment with fomentingdisaster hy their blus- 
tering imperialism, ilia queen resqpted his 
campaign. Ilia persistent attacks on Lord 
Beaconsfleld roused her wrath, and in private 
letters she invariably described his dennneia- 
tions of her favourite minister as shameless or 
diagraoeftil. Herfaith in Beaconsfleld was un- 
Iquenchoble. He acknowledged her sympathy 
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in avotrals of the strongest personal attach- fully examined all possible alteruatives. As 
mentto her. lie was ambitious, he toldher, soon as Lord Beaconafleld left her she 
of securing for her office greater glory than summoned by his adTice Lord Hartington, 
it had yet attt^ed. BLe was anxious to who was nominal leader of the liberal 
make her the dictatress of Europe. ‘ITany party; for Gladstone had never formally 
things,’ he wrote, ‘ are preparing which for resumed the post since his retirement in 
the sake of peace and civilisation render it 187S. She invited Lord Hartington to form 
most necessary that her majesty should a ministry (22 April). He told her, to her 
occupy that position,’ But there were own and Lord Beaconsfleld’s disappointment, 
ominous signs that Beaconsfleld’s lease of that Gladstone alone had won the victory 
power was reaching its close, despite all the and that he alone must reap the rewards. 

C could do to lengthen it. For the Beaconsfield said that Lord Hartington 
time while he was prime minister showed want of courage in hesitatmg to 
the queen opened the last session of his par- take office; he 'abandoned a woman in her 
liament on 6 Feb, 1880. The ceremonial hour of need.’ On returning to London 
was conducted with greater elaboration than Lord Hartington called on Gladstone, 
at any time since the prince's death. On Next morning (23 April) he went hack to 
24 March parliament was dissolved, and the Windsor with the queen^ old friend. Lord 
future of Lord Beaconsfield was put to the Granville, the liberal leader of the House 
hazard of the people's vote. of Lords. Against her will they con- 

Next day the queen left on a month’s visit vinced her that Gladstone alone was entitled 
to Germany, Sue spent most of her time at to power, and, making the best of the diffi- 
her late half-sister's Villa Hohenlohe at cult aituatiou, ehe entrusted them with a 
Baden-Baden, but went thence to Barm- message to him requesting an interview, 
etadt to attend the confirmation, of two oiaastone Gladstone hurried to Windsor the 
daughters of the late Princess Alice. In the lesumcs same evening, and after a few 
_ „ family circle of her daughter, minutes’ conversation ha accepted 

maov,i 880 .' the crowu princess, she found the queen’s commission to assume power. 

while abroad much to gratify her, Gladstone’s second government was soon in 
Her grandson, Prince William of Prussia being, and, althou^ some of its personnel 
(now Emperor William II)j was just he- was little to the queen’s taste, ehe received 
trothed to Princees Victoria of [Schlee- her new advisers with constitutional correct- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg] Augustenburg, ness of demeanour. 

daughter of Duke Frederick, the claimant to Two acts due to the queen’s kindnese of 
the duchy of Holstein, who had fared so heart involved her in some public censure 
disaetrouely in the Schleswig-Holstein as soon as the new liberal government was 
struggle, and had died in the previous installed. She felt lifelong compassion for 
January, She eympathised with the sen- the family of her exiled cousin, the king of 
timent of the young man’s parents that Hanover, and showed great tenderness to 
poetic justice woe rendered to Duke hie daughter Frederica, whom she called 
FrederioK, whom Bismarck’s Prussian policy ' the poor lily of Hanover.’ She not only 
had crashed, by the entrance of bis daughter countenanced her marriage with Boron von 
into the direct line of succession to the Pawell-Hommingen, who was formerly her 
imperial crown of the Prussian ruler's con- father’s equerry, but arranged for the wed- 
sort. But,in spite of her joy at her grandson's ding to take place in her presence in her 
betrothal, her keenest interests were absorbed private chapel at Windsor (24 April 1880). 
in the proBreBs of the general election in A few months later she, as visitor of West- 
EnglonL Telegrame passed constantly be- minster Abbey, assented to a proposal to place 
tween her and the prime minister, and her there a monument in memory of the late 
spirits sank when the completeness of the prince imperial. The House or Commons n 
defeat of the conservative party proved to BpiteofGladstone’sremon8trance,condemned 
her that he could serve her no longer, the scheme on the ground of the prince’s 
Liberals and home rulers had in the new nationality (16 July 1880). The queen at 
House of Commons no less a majority over once appointed a site for the monument in 
the conservatives than 166. On 21 April St. George's Chapel, Windsor (21 July) . 
she was oaek at AVindsor, and next day had The misgivings with which_ the queen's 
two hours’ conversation with her vanquished new advisers inspired her stimulated her 
minieter. As in 1856 and 1869, when a critical activity. Sheinfomed Gladstone 
ministerial crisis brought her in view of the and his colleagues that she insisted on a full 
mortifying experience of making prime exercise of her right of • commenting on all 
minister one whom, she distrusted, she care- proposalsbeforethey are matured.’ Ministers 

4b2 
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must take no decision before their completed 
plans were before bet. One of the new govern- 
ment’s first domestic measures — the burials 
bill — at once caused her disg uietude. The bill 
was designed to authorise the conduct of 
funerals by nonconformist ministers in parish 
churchyards, and the queen anxiously sought 
the opinion of Lord Selborne, like herself 
a devoted adherent of the Anglican estO:- 
blishment, respecting the forms of religious 
service in churchyards that were to be 
sanctioned. She was more seriously per- 
Distrust ot turbed by the govommentu plans 
ministcriui for the further reorganisation of 
roeaanrcs. arm^ jjig control of which, 

despite the last liberal government’s legis- 
lation, she persisted in treating as the 
crown's peculiarprovinee. InSIay she stoutly 
protested against the proposal mr the com- 
plete abolition of dogging in the army, to 
which she saw no possible alternative ‘in 
extreme oases of cowardice, treachery, plun- 
dering, or neglect of duty on sentry.’ _ She 
objected to the suspension of the practice of 
giving honorary colonelcies with incomes as 
rewards for distinguished officers; any abuse 
in the method of mstribution could be easily 
remedied. When Childers, the secretary of 
war, in the winter of 1880 sketched out a 
scheme for linking battalions and giving regi- 
ments territorial designations, she warmly 
condemned changes which were likely, in 
her opinion, to weaken the regimental esprit 
de corps. Childers, though he respectfully 
considered the queen’s suggestions, rarely 
adopted thorn, and in a speech at Ponte- 
fract on 19 Jan. 18S2 he felt himself under 
the necessity of openly contesting the view 
that the crown still governed the army. 

During the first months of Gladstone’s 
second administration the queen’s main ener- 
gies were devoted to urging on the ministers 
the duty of spirited and sustained action in 
bringing to an end the wars in Afghanistan 
and South Africa, which their predecessors 
had loft on their hands. The Afghan cam- 
paign of ISSO she watched with the closest 
attention. After the defeat of the English 
troops atMaiwand(27 July 1880) she wrote 
to Childers of her dread lest the government 
should not adequately endeavour to retrieve 
the disaster. She had heard ru- 
^g^slisnlBtan, gljg of gn intended 

reduction of the army by the go- 
vernment. She thought there was need of 
increasing it. On 22 Aug. she proved her 
anxiety by inspecting the troopship Jumna 
which was taking reinforcements to India, 
But, to her intense satisfaction and grati- 
tude, Sir Frederick (now Earl) Roberts, by 
a prompt march on Kandahar, reduced the 


Afghans to submission. The new amir 
Abdur-Rahmau, was securely installed on 
the Afghan throne, and to the queen’s 
relief he mamtained to the end of her 
reign friendly relations with her and her 
government, frequently speaking to his 
family and court in praise of her character 
and rule (Amib ABDUK-RAHUAif, Autobio- 
graphy, 1900). In like manner, after the 
outbreak of the Boer war in December 1880 
and the defeat and death of General CoUev 
on 27 Feb. 1831 at Majubo Hill, the queen 
was unremitting in her admonitions to the 
The Tmaa. government to bestir themselves, 
vaiii, 1881. She recommended Sir Frederick 
Roberts for the vacant chief com- 
mand in the Transvaal— a recommenda- 
tion which the government made indepen- 
dently at the same moment. Her ministers 
however, decided to carry to a conclusion 
the peace negotiations which had previously 
been opened with the Boers, and before 
General Roberta landed in South Africa the 
WOT was ended by the apparent capitulation 
of the queen’s advisors to the enemy. The 
ministerial action confiicted with the queen’s 
views and wishes, and served to increase her 
distrust of ministerial policy. 

But, whatever her opinion of her govern- 
ment's diplomacy, she was not sparine in 
signs of sympathy with the suilerings of her 
troops in the recent hostilities. By her de- 
sire the colours of the 24th regiment, which 
had been temporarily lost during the Zulu 
war at the battle of Isandhlwana, but were 
afterwards recovered, were brought to Os- 
borne, and while speaking to the officers in 
charge of the bravery of the regiment and 
its trials in South Africa, she decorated the 
colojirs with a wreath (28 .luly 1880). 
During 1882, she once more held a review 
at Al&rshot (16 May), and site presented 
ot Parkhurst, Isle of Wight, new colours to 
the second battalion of the Berkshire 
regiment (66th), which had lost their 
old colours at Maiwand in Afghanistan 
(17 Aug.) 

Discontent with her present advisers in- 
tensified the grief with which she learned 
Dontb of of the death of Lord Beaconsfield 
lifAociii inrid, — bcir ‘dear great friend ’ she called 
ioAprii,i88i, hini_oai9 April 1881. She and 
all members of her family treated his loss 
as a personal bereavement. Two days after 
his death she wrote from Osborne to Dean 
Stanley : ‘ His devotion and kindueft to mo, 
his wise counsels, his great gentleness com- 
bined with firmness, his one thought of the 
honour and glory of the country, and his 
unswerving loyalty to the throne make the 
death of my dear Lord Beaconsfield a no- 
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tional calamity. My nief is great and 
lostinc.’ She knew, she added, that he 
would wish to he buried beside his wife at 
Hughenden, but she directed that a public 
monument should be placed to his memory 
in "Westminster Abbey (Staslet, ii. 666). 
At the funeral at Hughenden, on the 26th, 
she was represented by the prince of Wales 
and Prince Leopold. Of two wreaths which 
she sent, one, of primroses, bore the inscrip- 
tion, ' His favourite flower. , , , A tribute 
of affection from Queen Victoria,’ and thus 
inaugurated the permanent association of 
the primrose with Lord Beaconsfleld’s me- 
mory. But such marks of regard did not 
exhaust the queen's public acts of mourning. 
Four days after the burial (SO April) she 
and the Princess Beatrice visited Lord 
Beaconsfleld’s house at Hughenden, and the 
queen placed with her own hands a wreath 
of white camellias on the coffin, which lay 
in the still open vault in the churchyard. 
Next year, on a site chosen by herself in 
the church, she set up a memorial tablet — 
a low-relief profile _portrait of the minister 
— with an inscription from her own pen: 
'(To the dear and honoured memory of 
Benjamin, Lari of Beaconsfield, this memo- 
rial is placed by his fateful and affectionate 
soverei^ and friend victoria II.L ("Kings 
love hun that speaketh right.” — ^Proverbs 
xvi. 13.) February 27th, 1882,' No sove- 
reign in the course of English history had 
given equal proofs of attachment to a 
minister. 

The queen's generous sympathies were 
never wholly absorbed by her own subjects 
or her friends at home. A few weeks before 
Lord Beaconafield’s death she was ahocked 
by the assassination of the Tsar Alex- 
ander II, father of her daugbteivin-law, 
the Duchess of Edinburgh (13 March), and 
a few months later the deaw by a like vio- 
lence of President Garfield of the United 
States drew from her an autonaph letter of 
condolence to the widow which the vetMan 
politician Charles Pelham Villiers described 
as a ' masterpiece ’ of womanly consideration 
and political tact. 

Before the end of 1881 the government 
was involved in grave difficulties in Egypt, 
Arahi Pasha, the khedive's war 
^”p?i88J. minister, fomented a rebellion 
against tbe khedive’s authority 
in the autumn, and by the summer of 1883 
be hod** gained complete control of the 
Egyptian government. Grave disorders in 
tbe administration of Egyptian finance had 
led England and France m 1878 to form 
what was known as the dual control of the 
Egyptian revenue, and this arrangement im- 


posed on them the responsibility of preserving 
order in the country. France now, however, 
declined to join England in active defence 
of the khedive’s authority, and the queen’s 
government undertook to repress the insur- 
rection of Arabi single-handed. Tbe queen, 
quickly convinced of the need of armed 
intenention, evinced characteristic solici- 
tude for prompt and effectual action. On 
10 July, when hostilities were imminent, 
she inquired of Childers what forces were 
in readiness, and deprecated the selec- 
tion of a commander-in-chief until she bod 
had time 1 0 consider tbe government’s sugges- 
tions. The condition of the transport and 
tbe supply of horses demanded, she pointed 
out, immediate consideration. On the 21st 
she approved the appointment of Sir Garnet 
WolseW as commander-in-chief, with Sir 
John Adye as chief of the staff. On 28 July 
she asked for information respecting the 
press regulations. Her concern for tbe suc- 
cess of the expedition was increased by the 
appointment, with her full consent, of her 
sou, the Duke of Connaught, to the com- 
mand of the guardb’ brigade in the first 
division of the army, while the Duke of Teck 
filled a place on "Wolseley’s staff. Until the 
^ whole of the expeditionary force 
ur^nc“'' teas embarked she never ceased to 
advise the war office respecting 
practical points of equipment, and was 
peremptory in her warnings in regard to 
food supplies and hospital equipment. The 
comfort as well as the health of the troops 
needed, in her view, attention. In a single 
day in August she forwarded no less than 
seventeen notes to the minister of war. 

The opening of the campaign sharpened 
bei zeal. On 12 Sept, she wrote from Btd- 
moral, ‘ My thoughts are entirely fixed on 
Egypt and the coming battle.’ When the 
news of the decisive victory at Tel-el-Kehir 
reached her (13 Sept.), she caused a bonfire 
to be lit on the top of Craig Cowan, thus 
celebrating the receipt of the news in the 
same way as that of the fall of Sebastopol 
in 1865. But her joy at the victory was 
dashed by tbe fear that the government 
would not follow it up with resolution. 
She was aware of differences of opinion in 
the cabinet, and she spared no exertion to 
stiffen thebacks of berministers. On 19Sept. 
sbe protested alike against any present 
diminution of troops in Egypt, and against 
tbe lenient treatment of the rebellious Arabi. 
On 21 Sept. 1882 sbe wrote to Childers 
(Life, Li. 38) : ' If Arabi and the other prin- 
cipal rebels who are tbe cause of the deaths 
of thousands are not severely punished, tevo- 
I lution and rebellion will be greatly en- 
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couraged, and we may have to do all over 
again. The whole state of Egypt and its 
future are full of grave diffloulties, and we 
must take great care that, short ot annexa- 
tion, our position is firmly established there, 
and that we shall not have to shed precious 
blood and expend much money for nothing,’ 
Finally Egypt was pacified, and English 
predominanoe was secured, although dis- 
order was suffered to spread in the subsidiary 
provinces of the Soudan with peril to the 
mture. In the last months of the yeecc the 
queen turned to the grateful task of meting 
out rewards to those who had engaged 
in the recent operations. In October she 
devised a new decoration of the royal red 
cross for nurses who rendered efficient ser- 
vice in war; the regulations were finally 
issued on 7 April 1888, On 18 Nov. she 
reviewed in St. James’s Park eight thou- 
sand troops who had just returned from 
Egypt j and at Windsor, three days later, 
when she distributed war medals, she de- 
livered to the men a stirring address of 
thanks. 

But it was not only abroad that anxieties 
confronted the queen and her government 
daring 1883. For the fifth time the queen’s life 
was threatened by assassination. A lunatic, 
one Boderick Maclean, fired a pistol at her — 
^pily without hitting her — on 2 March at 
Wmdsor railway station, os she was return- 
ing from London. Soon afterwards dis- 
affection in Ireland reached a climax in the 
M.*, murder of Lord Frederick Oaven- 
' dish, the chief secretary, and of 
Thomas Henry Burke, the under-secretary 
(6 May). Besolution in the suppression of 
disorder always won the queen's admiration, 
and she had given evei^ encouragement to 
W, E. Forster, while Irish secretary, in his 
strenuous efforts to uphold the law. ■ The 
more concUiato^ policy which ultimately 
prevailed with Forster's successors awoke 
no enthusiasm in her. 

Happily the queen found some compen- 
sation for her varied troubles in private 
life. In the raring she spent a vacation 
abroad for the first time in the Biviera, stay- 
ing for a month at Mentone. Once more, 
too, a marriage in her family gladdened her. 
Her youngest sou, Leopold, duke of Albany, 
had become engarad to a German princess 
of the house of Waldeok-Pyrmont, whose 
sister was second wife of the king of the 
Netherlands. Parliament was invited on 
28 March to increase the prince’s income, os 
in the case of his two next elder brothers, 
from 16,000f. to 26,000f. Gladstone pressed 
the proposal on the House of Gammons, 
but as many as forty-two members — mainly 


from Ireland— voted against the proposal 
which was earned by a majority of 815 ’ 
The customary corollary that in case of 
the prince’s death 6,000f. a year was to be 
allowed his widow happily passed with- 
out dissent. Shortly after the queen’s re- 
turn from Mentone she attended the mar- 
riage at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. She 
purchased in perpetuity the crown property 
Jrinoe of Claremont, which had keen 
fi'^autod her for life by parliament 
mairiagB. death in 1866 of its 

former holder. King Leopold, and generously 
presented it to the newly married pair for 
their residence. Twice during the year she 
took part in public ceremonies of interest. 
On 6 May she went to Epping Forest, which 
the corporation of London had recently 
secured for a public recreation ground, and 
she dedicated it formally to public use. At 
the end of the year, on 4 Dec., at the request 
of the lord ehaneellor, she inaugurated the 
new law courts in the Strand. 

The prevailing note of the queen’s life, 
owing alike to public and private causes, 
during the two years that followed was one 
of gloom. At the close of 1882 she had been 
Teiu-a ot deprived by death of another 

gloom, friend in whom she trusted 

1 S 83 -B. Archbishop Tait. JFortunately 

she found Gladstone in^reement with her- 
self as to the fitness of Edward White Ben- 
son, the first headmaster of her husband’s 
foundation of Wellington College, and after- 
wards first bishop of Truro, to succeed to the 
primacy. Benson’s acceptance of the office 
was, she said, ‘ a great support to herself,’ 
and with him her relations were uninter- 
ruptedly cordial. At the moment that he 
took the appointment, the queen suffered a 
new sense of desolation from the death, on 
27 March 1883, of her faithful attendant, 
John Brown. She placed a tombstone to his 
memory in Crathie churchyard, and invited 
suggestions from Tennyson for the inscrip- 
tion, which she prepared herself. At Bal- 
moral she caused a statue of Brown to be 
erected, and at Osborne a granite seat was 
inscribed with pathetic words to his memory. 
Subsequently an accidental fall on the stair- 
case at Windsor rendered her unable to 
walk for ma^ months and increased her 
depression. Even in January 1884 it was 
formally announced that she could not 
stand for more than a few minutes (Court 
Ciivular, 21 Jan.) • 

In the summer of 1888 she consoled her- 
self in her loneliness by preparing for publi- 
cation another selection from her journal— 
'More Leaves from a Journal of Life in the 
Highlands, 1863-1883,’ and she dedicated it 
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' To my loyal highlanders, and especially to advance towards his goal with the gravest 
the memory of my devoted personal alien.- concern. She constantly reminded the 
dant and faithful Mend, John Brown.’ She ^vernment of the danger he was running, 
still took a justly modest view of the lite- His influence with the natives of the 
rary value of her work. When she sent a Soudan unluckily proved to be of no avail, 
copy to Tennyson she described herself as and he was soon himself besi»ed in £har- 
' a very humble and unpretending author, toum by the Hahdi’s forces. Inereupott the 
the only merit of whose writing was its sim- queen solemnly and unceasingly warned the 
plicity and truth.’ Unluckily her reviving governmentoftheobligationstneywereunder 
spirit was dashed by the second loss of a of despatching a British expedition to relieve 
^ child. On 28 March 1884, the him. The government mared to involve 
^id'stoth. Buke of Albany, her youngest itself further m war in Egypt, but the force of 
and her lately married son, med public opinion was with the quean, and in the 
suddenly at Cannes. This trial shook autumn a British army was sent out, under 
her severely, but she met it with courage. Lord Wolseley, with a view to Cordon’s 
‘ Though all happiness is at an end for me rescue. The queen reproached the govern- 
in this world,’ she wrote to Tennyson, ‘ I ment with the delay, which she treated as a 
am ready to fight on.’ In a letter to her gross neglect of public duty. The worst 
people, dated from Windsor Castle 14 April, Mlowed. The expedition failed to eflcct its 
she promised ‘ to labour on for the sake of purpose; Khartoum was stormed, and Cordon 
my children, and for the good of the country was killed before the relieving force arrived 
1 love so well, as long ns 1 can ; ’ and she (2C Jan. 168o), No disaster of her reign 
tactfully expressed thanks to the people of qneen's caused the queen more pain and 
Prance, In whose territory her son had died, wenrot^ mdignation. She expressed scorn 
for the respect and kindness that they had ^4™'^ advisers with unqualified 

shown. Although the pacific temper and ' frankness. In a letter of con- 
condition of the prince’s life rendered the dolence, written with her own hand, to 
ceremony hardly appropriate, the queen Gordon’s sister she said that she 'keenly 
directed a milita^ funeral for him in St. felt the stain left upon England ' by General 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, on 0 April. Gordon’s ‘ cruel but heroic fate ’ (17 Feb. 

The conduct of the government daring 1885 J. She had a bust of Gordon placed 
the year (1883-4) gave her small cause for in the corridor at Windsor, and when Mbs 
TiwBooaan BC'tisfcction. Egypt, which was Gordon pre«ented her with her brother’s 
now practically administered by bible she kept it in a case in the corridor 
England, was the centre of renewed anxiety, near her private rooms at "Windsor, often 
Since Arabi's insurrection, tbe inhabitants showing it to her guests as one of her most 
of the Soudan had, under a fanatical valued treasures. She greatly interested 
leader, the Mahdi, been iu revolt agaiust herself in the fm-ther efforts to rescue the 
Egyptian rule, and they were now menacing Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan. In 
the Egyptian frontier. During 1883 the Febrnary 1885 the grenadier guards, who 
English ministry had to decide whether were ordered thither, paraded before her 
to suppress by force the rebellion iu the at Windsor, and she was gratified hy 
Soudan, or by abandoning the territory to oflers of men from the Australian colo- 
the insurgents to out it off from Egypt nies, which she acknowledged with warm 
altogether. To the queen’s dismay the gratitude, although the government de- 
polioy of abandonment was adopted, with dined them. At the end of the year 
a single qualifloation. Some Egyptian she visited the wounded at Netley, and she 
garrisons still remained in the Soudan in distributed medab to non-commissioned 
positions of the gravest peril, and these the ofiicers and men at Windsor. But the 
English government undertook to rescue, operations in the Soudan brought her cold 
The queen recommended prompt and ade- comfort. They lacked the decisive success 

? uate action, hut her words fell on deaf ears which she loved to associate with the 
January 1884), In obedience to journalistic achievements of British arms, and she re- 
clamour the government confined themselves gretfuUy saw the Soudan relapse into ba> 
to sending General Gordon, whose influence barbm. 

^ with the Soudan natives had in Home politics had meanwhile kept the 
aSn proved verv great, to queen closely occupied through the autumn 

Khartoum, the capital of the die- ofl884. In the ordinaiy session of that year 
turbed districts, in order to negotiate with the government had passed through ths' 
the rebels for the relief of the threatened House of Commons a hill for a wide extension'i 
garrisons. The queen watched Gordon’s of the franchbe: this the House of Lords 
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had rejected in tlie summer, -whereupon Battenberg in 1851. All the brothers were 
the government announced their intention Itnown to the queen, had been her guests 
of passing it a second time through the and found favour -with her. The eldest’ 
House of Commons in an autumn session. Prince Louis, joined the British navy, ba- 
A severe struggle between the two houses coma a naturalised British subject, and in. 
was thus immment. The queen had adopted 188-i married Princess Alire’s eldest daugh- 
Lord Beaconsfield's theory thot the broader to and the queen’s granddaughter, Princess 
the basis of the constitution, the more Victoria of Hesse. Thenceforth the relations 
secure the crown, and she viewed the of the three brothers with the royal family 
fuller enfranchisement of the lahouring grew mor6_ intimate, with the 

classes with benevolence. At neatiioe's result that m 1885 the third and 
Sitr the same time she always re- youngest of them, Prince Henry 

fraacijiso gorded a worlcing harmony be- * of Battenberg, proposed marriage 
bill, isai, of pariiar to the queen’s youngest daughter. Princess 

ment as essential to the due stability of the Beatrice. The queen readily assented, and, in 
tnonarcbv, and in the ociating crisis she was letters announcing the engagement to her 
tilled with a lively desire to settle the friends, spolie of Prince Henry’s soldierly ac- 

dispute between two estates of the realm complishment, although, she frankly added, 
with the least possible delay. In her private he had not seen active service. The princess 
secretary, Sir Henry Poiieonby, she had a had_ long been the queen’s constant com- 
tootfiil counsellor, and she did not hesitate panion, and it was agreed that the princess 
through him to use her personal influence with her husband should still reside with 
with the leaders of both parties to secure a her. Parliament, on Gladstone’s motion, 
settlement. Luckily it was soon apparent voted the prinoesa the usual dowry of 
tliat the danger of conflict looked greater 30,000/., with an annuity of 6,000/. The 
than it was. Before her intervontion had minority numbered 3R, the majority 337. 
gone far, influential members of the con- But the match was not popular in England, 
sorvalive party, i i m ludi ug Lord Eandolph where little was known of Prince Henrv 
Obiircliill and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, had except his German origin, nor was it well 
independently reached the conolnsion thot received at the court of Berlin, where the 
the House of Lords might safely pass the comparatively low rank of the Battenbsrgs 
franchise hill if to it were joined a satis- was held to unfit them for close relations 
factory bill for the redistribution of seats, with the queen. The marriage took place 
This view rapidly gained favour in the con- in a simple fashion, which delighted the 
Borvntive ranks, and was approved by some queen, at Wbippingham church, neat Os- 
af Gladstone’s colleagues, dthongh he him- borne, on 23 July. 

self at first opposed it. Tlie queen urged on All the queen’s nine ohildren had thus 
all sides a compromise on these lines, and her entered the matrimonial state. The queen's 
influence with loading oonsorvativos of tho mode of life was in_ no way affected by 
House of Lords removed what might have the admission of Prince Henry into the 
proved to he a strong obstacle to ils aceom- royal circle. Sbe always enjoyed the society 
plishraent. Before tho end of the year (1884) of the young, and in ooiirae of time she was 
the fronohise bill and a redistribution of seats cheered by the presence in her household of 
bill were concurrently introduced intopavlia- tlie child ren of Princess BestrioD. 
mant, and the queen had the sallsraction of Much else happened to brighten the 
seeing avert^ the kind of warfare that she queen’s horison in the summer of 1885. 
most dreaded within the borders of the oM-tone's Princess Beatrice’s mnrria^ fol- 
constilulion. Ml, 8 June lowed hard upon the latl of 

The queen spent the spring of 1885 at Gladstone's government. It had 

Aix-leS'Bains, and on her return journey been effectually discredited by its inco- 
visited Darmstadt to attend the herent Egyptian policy, and it was defeated 
If ltatteli. confirmation of her grandchild, on its budget proposals on 8 June 1885. 
here. Princess Irene of Ilessa-Darm- Gladstone at once resigned, and the queen 
stadt But there were other reasons for the did not permit differences of opinion to re- 
visit. Her care for the Hesse family had strain her from offering him, in accordance 
brought her the acquaintance of the grand with her practice on the close of a minister’s 
duke’e first cousins, the young princes of second administration, a reward for lonf 
Batlenberg. They were sons of the grand service in the form of an earldom. This 
duke’s unde, Prince Alexander of Hesse, honour Gladstone declined. She invited the 
by a morganatic maiTioge with the Countess leader of the conservative party, Lord Salls- 
Ton ilauliB, who was created countess of bury, to form a ministry, and at his request 
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endearouied to oljtain from Gladstone some 
definite promise of parliamentary support 
daring the few months that remained before 
the dissolution of parliament in November, 
in accordance with the provisions of the re- 
cent reform biU. Gladstone replied evasively, 
but the queen persuaded Lord Salisbury to 
rest content with his assurances, and to take 
Lord Sail'- office (24 June). 'VVithLord Salis- 
bury’s Bret hury she was atonce ougood terms, 
ministry. therefore disappointing to 

her that his first tenure of ofiice should be 
threatened by the result of the general elec- 
tions in November, when 260 conservative 
members were returned against 334 liberals 
and 86 Irish nationalists. The nationalists, 
by joining the liberals, would leave the go- 
vernment in a hopeless minority. The queen 
gave public proof of her sympathy with her 
conservative ministers by opening parliament 
in person, as it proved, for the Inst time 
(21 Jan. 1888). h'ive days later Lord Salia- 
hury's government was outvoted. The queen 
accepted their resignation and boldly faced 
the inevitable invitation to Gladstone to 
assume power for the third time. 

The session that followed was the stormiest 
the queen had watched since Feel abolished 

TT nil. I. 

bomerSe; attitude to Gladstone through 
thelater session was the antithesis 
of her attitude to Peel in the earlier. Peel 
had changed front in 1346, and the queen 
had encouraged him with aU her youthful 
enthusiasm to persevere in his new path. 
Gladstone suddenly resolved to grant home 
rule to Ireland, mter having, as it was 
generally understood, long treated the pro- 
posal as a danmious chimera. To Glad- 
stone’s change of front she offered a strenuous 
resistance. To the bestowal of home rule 
on Ireland she was uncompromisingly op- 
posed, and she freely spoke ner mind to ^ 
who come into intercourse with her. The 
grant of home rule appeared to her to he a 
concession to the forces of disorder. She felt 
that it amounted to a practical separation 
between England and Ireland, and that to 
sanction the disunion was to break the oath 
that she had taken at her coronation to 
maintain the union of the two kingdoms. 
She complained that Gladstone had sprung 
the subject on her and on the country with- 
out giving either due notice. The voters, 
whom she believed to be opposed to it, had 
had no fipportunil^of^iesBmg their opinion. 
Gladstone and his friends replied that the 
establishment of a home rule parliamept in 
Ireland increased rather than dimiiiished 
the dignity of the crown hy making it the 
strongest link which would henceforth bind 


the two countries together. But the queen 
was unconvinced. To her immense relief 
Gladstone was deserted by a large number 
of his followers, and his home rule bill was 
decisively rejected by the House of Commons 
(7 June). With that result the queen was 
content; she deeired the question to sleep; 
and, although she did not fear the issue, 
she deprecated an immediate appeal to the 
country; she deemed it a needless disturb- 
ance of her own and of the country’s peace 
to involve the people in the excitement of a 
general election twice within nine months, 
lint Gladstone was resolute, and parliament 
was dissolved. To the queen’s satisfaction 
the ministry was heavily defeated. 

Gladstone resigned without meeting the 
new parliament, and in July Lord Salisbury 
The qneen second time was entrusted 

anil lani by the queen with tbe formation 
Sa-iahniy. government. The queen’s 

political anxieties were at once diminished. 
Although the unexpected resignation on 
20 Dec. ISbfi of the new leader of the 
House of Commons, Lord Randolph 
ChuTidiill, roused in her doubts of the 
stability of the government, and caused her 
to scan the chances of yet another dissolu- 
tion, the crisis passed, and Lord Salisbury’s 
second ministry retained office for a full 
term of years. Indeed, with an interval of 
less than three (1892-6), Lord Salisbury now 
remained her prime minister until her death, 
fourteen and a half years later, and thus 
his length of service far exceeded that of 
any of her previous prime ministers. Her 
relations with him were uniformly cordial. 
She knew him of old os the colleague of 
Lord Beaconsfield. "With his general views 
of policy she was in accord. Sie especially 
appreciated his deep interest in, and full 
knowledge of, foreign affah’s. She felt con- 
fidence in his judgment and admired his 
sturdy common sense. Hence there was none 
of that tension between him and the queen 
which was inevitable between her and 
Gladstone. Lord Salisbury’s second and third 
governments gave her a sense of security to 
which Gladstone had made her a stranger. 
She soon placed a portrait of Lord Salisbury 
in the vestibule of her private apartments 
at Windsor face to face with one of Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

■Within a few days of the laying of the 
spectre of home rule, the queen hegon the 
fiftieth year of her reign (20 June 1886). 
The entrance on her year of jubilee, and the 
coming close of a quarter of a century of 
widoT^ood, conquered something of her 
reluctancD to figure in public life, and 
she resumed much of her earlier publiq 
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notmty. On 26 !Feb. 1886 she had liatened 
to Gounod’s ' Mors et Vita ' at the Albert 
Hall. On 11 May she visited Liverpool 
to open, an international exhibition of navi- 
gation and commerce. But her public ap- 
pearances ware mainly timed so as to indi- 
cate her sympathy vrith that rising tide 
of imperialist sentiment which was steadily 
flowing over the whole British emph'e, and 
The growth Strengthening the bonds be- 
er im- tween the colonies and India and 
periaitam, home country. In the early 
months of 1886 the prince of Wales had 
actively engaged in organiaitm a colonial and 
Indian exhibition at South iLensington. In 
this enterprise the queen manifested great 
interest, and on 1 May she visited the ex- 
hibition, which drew numerous visitors to 
Boland from India and the colonies. On 
2 July she attended a review at Aldershot 
held in honour of the Indian and colonial 
visitors whom, three days later, she enter- 
tained at lunch at Windsor. On 8 July 
she received there Indian and other native 
workmen who had taken part in the ex- 
hibition, and she accepted gifts from them. 
In August, on her way to Balmoral, she 
visited another international exhibition at 
Edinburgh, and later in the year she ap- 
proved the suggestion made by the prince 
of Wales to the lord mayor of London 
to commemorate her fifty years of reign 
by inviting public subscriptions for the 
erection of on imperial institute which 
should be a meeting-place for visitors to 
England from India and the oolonies and 
should permanently exhibit specimens of the 
natural products of every corner of her em- 
pire. 

During the next year— her year of jubilee 
— 1887, the queen more conspicuously illus- 
trated her attachment to India by includ- 
The queen native Indians among her 
leurne personal attendants, and from 
Htoduetanl. gf them, the munehi Abdul 
Kiarim, who served her os groom of the 
chamber, she began toldng lessons in 
Hindustani, Although she did not make 
much progress in the study, the muushi 
remained to instruct her till her death. 

Since the prince consort’s death her 
visits to London had been few and brief, 
rarely exceeding two nights. In 
Buitably to distinguish 
the jubilee year, 1887, from those 
that preceded it, she spent in the opening 
quarter the exceptional period of ten suc- 
cessive days in her capital (19-39 March). 
!Fhe following month she devoted to the con- 
tinent, where she divided the time between 
Oannes and Aix-les-Baius. On returning 


to England she paid another visit to Lon- 
don, and on 14 May opened the People’s 
Palace m the east end. The enthusiMtie 
loyalty which woe displayed on her Ions 
journey through the metropolis greatly eloted 
her. After her customary sojourn at Bal- 
moral (May-June) she reached London on 
20 June to play her part in the celebra- 
tion of her jubilee. Next day, 21 June 
the chief ceremony took place, when she 
passed in procession to Westminster Abbey 
to attend a special thanksgiving service. 
In front of her carriage rode, at her own 
suggestion, a cortege of princes of her own 
house, her sons, her sonB'in-law, and grand- 
sons, thirty-two in all. In other _proces- 
sions there figured representatives of Europe 
India, and the colonies, all of whom brought 
her rich gifts. From India came a brilliant 
array of ruling princes. Europe sent among 
its envoys four kings ; those of Saxony, of 
Belgium, of the Hellenes, and of Denmark, 
together with the erown princes of Prussia, 
Gi-eece, Portugal, Sweden, and Austria. The 
pope sent a representative, the courtesy of 
whose presence the queeu acknowledged 
next year by presenting the pope at the papal 
jubilee with a rich golden basin and ewer. 
The streets through wliich she and W guests 
passed were elaborately decorated, and her 
reception almost overwhelmed her in its 
warmth. Her route on the outward journey 
from Buckingham Palace lay through Con- 
stitution HiU, Piccadilly, Waterloo Place, 
and Parliament Street, and on her return she 
assed down Whitehall and Pall Mall. The 
ret message that she received on reaching 
Buckingham Palace was an inquiry after her 
health from her aged aunt, the Duchess of 
Cambridge. The queen replied at once that 
she was ' very tired but very happy,’ In the 
evening there were illuminations on a lavish 
scale in all the chief cities of her dominions, 
and at a signal given ftom the Malvern Hills 
at 10 F.ii. beacon fires were lit on the prin- 
cipal pomontories and inland heights of 
Great Britain from Shetland and Orkney to 
Land’s End, 

Next day the quean accepted a personal 
gift of 76,0001. subscribed by nearly three 
,j,Ua million women of England, A 

womon'9 small part of this sum she applied' 
sift. to abronze oquestrianstatueoftbe 

prince consort, by (Sir) Edgar Boehm, ofter' 
Maroohetti, to be erected on Smith’s Lawn, 
Windsor Park, where she laid the founda- 
tion-stone on 16 July (she unveiled the 
statue 12 May 1890). The hulk of ths' 
women’s gift she devoted to the foundation 
of a sick nurses’ institute on a great scale, 
which was to provide trained attendants for' 
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the sick poor in their own homes. Succeed- 
ing incidents in the celebration, in which she 
took a foremost part, included, apart from 
court dinners and receptions, a fSte in H 7 de 
Pork on 22 June to twenty-six thousand poor 
school children ; a visit to Eton on her 
return to Windsor the same evening | the 
laying of the foundation-stone of the Imperial 
Institute on 6 July ; a review at Aldershot 
on 9 July ; and a naval review on 29 July. 
The harmony subsisting between her and her 
prime minister she illustrated by attending 
a garden party given by him in honour of her 
jubilee at his house at Hatfield on 13 July, 

The processions, reviews, and receptions 
proved no transient demonstration. Perma- 
nent memorials of the jubilee were erected 
by public subscription in almost every town 
and village of the empire, taking the form 
of public haUa, clock towers, fountains, or 
statues. The celebration had historic signi- 
ficance, The mighty outburst of enthusiasm 
which greeted the queen, as loudly in the 
colonies and India as in the United King- 
dom, gave new strength to the monarchy. 
Thenceforth the sovereign was definitely re- 
garded as the living embodiment of the unity 
not merely of the British nation but of 
the British empire. 

vn 

But amid the jubilee festivities a new 
cloud was gathering over the royal house. 
Since the autumn of 1886 the crown prince, 
to whose future rule in Ueimany the queen 
had for nearly thirty years been looking 
forward with intense hope, was attacked 
Iiinesaoitho by a mysterious , affection £ the 
crown throat. Early m June 1887 he 
prince. tte orown princess cams 

to England and settled at Upper Norwood 
in the hope of benefiting by change of en- 
vironment, He was w^ enough to play a 
conspicuous port in the jubilee procession, 
when his handsome figivre and his whits 
uniform of the Fomeianian cuiraseiers at- 
tracted universal admiration. Subsequently 
he stayed in the Isle of Wight and at Brae- 
ma^ and he did not return to Germany till 
14 S^t. The winter of 1887-8 he spent at 
San Remo, and it there became apparent that 
he was sumring from cancer. The queen, 
who completely identified herself with the 
happiness of her eldest daughter, was con- 
atantly^ith her and her husband wHle they 
remained in England or Scotland, and she 
suffered greatly from the anxiety. Nor was 
it lessened when, on 0 March 1888, the 
queen’s old friend, the Emperor William I, 
med, and the crown whM she end her 


daughter had through earlier days longed to 
see on the crown prince’s head was now at 
length placed there while he was sinking into 
the grave. But the queen did not abstain 
from rejoicings in another of her children's 
households. On 10 March she dined with 
the prince and princess of Wales at Marl- 
borough House to celebrate their silver 
wedding, and at night, on her return to 
Windsor; she drove through London to wit- 
ness the illuminations. 

On 22 Mardi she left England for a month's 
holiday at Florence. It was her first visit 
to the city, and it and its surroundings 
chmmed her,_ King Humbert courteously 
paid her a visit on 6 April, and the attention 
pleased her. On 30 April she left fbr Oe> 
many, where she had resolved to visit the 
dying Emperor Frederick. On the journey 
— at Innahmck — she was gratified meet- 
ing the emperor of Austna. It was their 
second interview ; the first was now nearly 
a quarter of a century old. On 21 April she 
drove through Berlin to Charlottenhmg, her 
son-in-law’s jalace. But it was not solely to 
Family farewell to the stricken prince 

quarrel In that she had come. It was to 
Beriitt. mediate in a quarrel in her daugh- 
ter’s family, which wee causing grave em- 
barrassment in political circles in Berlin, and 
for which she was herself finely held respon- 
sible. Her own kindly interest in the young 
princes of Battenberg was shared by her eldest 
Mughter. Of the three brothers, the eldest 
had married her granddaughter and the 
youngest her daughter. The second brother, 
Alexander, who was still unmarried, and was 
still no more than thiTty-one,hBd had on ad- 
venturous career. For seven years he had been 
prince of Bulgaria, hut he W incuned the 
distrust of the tear, and in 1886, having been 
driven from his throne, retired to private life 
at Darmstadt. He, like hie brothers, was 
personally known to the queen, whose guest 
he was at Windsor in 18*9; she sympathised 
with his misfortunes, and ehe encouraged 
the notion that he also, like his brothers, 
might marry into her family. An opportu- 
nity was at hand. The second dau^ter of 
the Empsror Frederick, Victoria, fell in love 
with him, and a betrothal was arranged 
with the fiJl approval of the young pim- 
cess's mother and grandmother. But violent 
opposition was manifested at the German 
court, Prince Bismarck, chanceUor of the 
empire, who had always been on hostUe 
terms with the orown princess, denounced 
the match as the work of Queen Victoria, 
who had token the Battsnhergs imder her 
potection. He declared that such a union 
was injurious to the interest of the German 
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royal family. Not meraly did it humiliate ^onation on 28 June. JUut onharvisSTto 
the imperid house by allying it 'with a prince ■“at® oral m the autu mn she took part in. 
of inferior social standing, but it coinpro- several ^hlio cttemonials. She stayed -vrith 
raised the good relations of Berlin with St. Archibald Campbell at Blythswood in 
Petersburg, where Prince Alexander was J'^^^^e^s^re in order to open new municipal 
heartily disliked. Bismarck even credited the buildmgs at GlaaMw, and to visit the exhi- 
queen with a deliberate design of alienating there. She also went to Paisley, 

Bussia and Germany in the hope of bringing 'wmoh was celobrating the fourth centenary 
about an Anglo-German alliance of ite incorporation as a borough. In No- 
nna^ against the tsar. When the member the^ widowed Empress Frederick was 

Bismaioit. queen reached Charlottenburg this her mothers guest at ^yindaor for the first 
awkward dispute was at its height. The of maiy times in soceeeding years; the queen 
Empress Frederick stood by her daughter, showed her the unusual attention of meeting 
who was unwilling to abandon Prince Alex- landing in England at Port 

ander. The dying emperor and his son, the vi^oria (19 Nov.) 

Crown Prince William, in vain endeavoured During 1889 the quecn|8 health was good 
to move her. Prince Bismarck threatened ™t acUvity undiminished, Her epring 
resignation unless Prince Alexander was sum- mj,. ooliday •was spent for the first 

moiily dismissed. On 24 April the queen, simiu. former days 

after much conversation with her daughter, , the mronred health resort of tua 

boldly discussed the question in all its bear- queens friend, the Empress Eugfinie (BMarch 
inge with Prince Bismarck. He forced her to l April). On 2/ March she made an ex- 
to reciisa the complications that resistance eursion into Spain to visit the queen-regent 
to his yvill would raise, and, yielding to his San Sebastian. This was another new 
power, ehe used her influence with her experience for an English sovereign. None 
daughter and granddaughter to induce them hetoro had set foot on Spanieh soil, although 
to break off the engagement with Prince Charles I and Charles II went thither ae 
Alexander. Eeluotantly they yielded. The princes. On her return to England she was 
Crown Prince William, who had stoutly distressed by the death of her aunt, the 
opposed his mother, was hy the queen's per- Daohess of Cambridge, at the age of ninety- 
suasion reconciled to her, and domestic bar- one (6 April), The niiol link with her oliild- 
laony was restored. On the night of her hood was thus seviired. Ths^ queen wished 
iuterview with Bismarck, the queen attended tb® duchess to he buried at Windsor, but her 
0 state banquet in the Charlottenburg Palace, uunt had left instructions that ebe should be 
and the reconciliation was ratified. None buried beside her husband at Kew. The 
the less the queen always took a kindly in- queen was present at her funeral on the 13th, 
terest in Prince Alexander, ■whose humilior placed a wreath on the coffin. At the 

tion ehe deplored ; and though she regretted the month she paid a visit to her 

his marriage next year (6 Feb. 1889) to Sandringham, and on the 26th she 

Friialein Loisinger, a singer at the Dresden witnessed there a performance by (Sir) 
and Darmstadt court theatres, she used no Henry Irving and his company of ‘ The 
harsh language, merely remarking pathetu- Bells ' and the trial scene from * The Mer- 
oally, ‘ Perhaps they loved one another,’ The chant of Venice.’ It was the .second time 
prince barely survived his marriage four that the queen hod permitted herself to wit- 
years ; he died on 17 Feb. 1893. ness a dramatic performance since the prince 

On IB June 1888 the Emperor Frederick consort's death. The first occasion, which 
died. A week later the queen ■wrote from neat the end of her twentieth year of 
Windsor to her friend. Archbishop Benson ; widowhood, was also afforded by the prince 
Bwth oi ‘ TJ^® contrast between tins year end princess of Wales, who, when at Aber- 
Emperor and the lost jubilee one is most geldie Castle in 1881, induced the queen to 
imicariok. painful and remarkable. Who come there and see a London company of 
could have thought tiiat that splendid, noWe, actors perfonn Mr. Bumond's comedy of 
Imightly prince — as good as lie was brave ‘The Colonel’ (11 Oct. 1881). 
and noble — ^whowasuie admiration of all. In May 1889 she laid the foundation-stone 
would on tbfl veiy day year — (yesterday) be new buildings at Eton (on the 18bh), and 

no longer in world P His loss is indeed a ehereviewed troops atAldershotfonthaSlst). 
very mysterious dispensation, for it is such a On 3 June she presented at Windsor new 
very dreadful public as well as private misfor- colours to the regiment with which ehe had 
tune’ (Life of Arekbishqp Henson, ii. 211). already closely identified herself. Princess 
Court mourning prevented any celebration Victoria’s royal Irish fusiliers ; she had pre- 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the queen’s sented colours to it in 1833 and 1866. L ext 
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day, 4 J une, she witnessed at Eton for the perceived in the discussion ominous signs 
first time the annual procession of boats of a recrudescence of republican sentiment, 
which celebrated George Ill's birthday. To the government’s proposal to appoint a 
In the summer came difficulties which committee representative of all sections of 
tried her tact and temper. She turned to the house to determine the principles which 
consider the pecuniary prospects of her nu- should govern the reply to the queen’s mes- 
merous grandchildren. Provision had already sages, a hostile amendment to refer the 
been made by parliament for every one of whole question of the revenues of the crown 

her nine children and for her to the committse was moved by Mr. Brad- 

andiiCT™ three first coufins, the Bulce of laugh. He argued that the queen’s savings 

gniud- Cambridge and his sisters ; and on the civil list enabled her unaided to pro* 

ohiidren. although the deaths of Princess vide for her grandchildren, and that the 
Alice and Prince Leopold had caused a royal grants were an intolerable burden on 
net reduction of 2.j,UOO/., the sum annually the people. The amendment was rejected by 
assigned to members of the royal family, a majority of 188, but 135 votes were cast 
apart from the queen, amounted to 153,000/. in its favour. 

j\o responsibility fur providing for the Ger- On the due appointment of the committee 
man royal family, the offsprine of her eldest tbe government recommended, with the 
daughter, the Empress Prederick, or for queen’sappToval,the prospective allocation to 
the family of the Princess Alice of Hesse- ^e prince of Wales's children of annuities 
Darmstadt, attached to her ; hut she bad amounting on their marriages to 40,000/., 
twenty-two other grandchildren — domiciled besides a sum of 30,000/. by way of dowries, 
in England — for whom she regarded it But the grant immediately payable was to be 
as ber duty to make provision. In July 1689 31,000/. annually and 10,000/. for the dowry 
events seemed to her to render an appeal to of the Princess Louise. Precedent, it was 
parliament in behalf of tbe third generation shown, justified public provision for all the 
of her family impropriate. Tbe elder son of children of tbe sovereigns sons. Tbe daugb- 
tbe prince of Wales was coming of age, while ters of former sovereigns had invariably mar- 
bis eldest daughter was about to marry with ried foreign reigning princes, and their chil- 
the (queen’s assent the Earl (afterwards Duke) dren, not being British subjects, were outside 
of Fife. She therefore sent two messages to the purview of the British parliament. The 
the House of Commons requesting due pro- question w'betber the children of the sove- 
vision for the two elder children of hereldest reign’s deughtera who were not married to 
son. The manner in which her request was foreign reiguing princes were entitled to pub- 
approached was not all she could have lie provision bad not previously arisen. The 
wished. New life was given to the old cry queen and the government perceived that 
against the expenses of monarchy. public opinion was not in tbe mood to permit 

The queen’s financial position still from lavish or unconditional grants, and it was 
time to time excited jealous comments, not soon apparent that a compromise would be 
only among her subjects, but in foreign conn- needful. The queen disliked the debate, but 
tries. Exaggerated reports of the extent of showed a wish to be conciliatory. She at 
her fortune were widely current, and email once agreed to forego any demand on behalf of 
heed was paid to her ^orts to correct the her daughters' chndreu ; but although she 
false impression. In 1885 it was stated with demurred to a formal withdrawal of her 
some show of authority that she had lately claim onhehalf of her younger son’s children, 
invested a million pounds sterling in ground she stated that she womd not press it. 
Balm reports in the city of London. Gladstone, whose faith in the monarchy was 

of her Through Sir Henry Ponsonhy she strong, and who respected the royal family 
wealth. denied that she had any such sum os its symbol, was anxious to ward off agita- 

at her disposal. At Berlin, Bismarck often tion, and he induced the government to 
joked coarsely over her reputed affluenca, to modify their original proposal by granting 
which he attributed the power she exerted to the prince of Wales a fixed amiaal siuu 
over the Grown Prince Frederick and his of 86,000/., to be paid quarterly, for his 
household. Bntwhile the best friends of the children’s support. This proposal was ac- 
crown deprecated such kind of criticism, they cepted by a majority of the committee ; hut 
deemeSit inexpedient for the country to un- ^ when it was presented to porlia- 
dertake the maintenance indefinitely of the pnaaeot ment, although Gladstone induced 
queen’s family beyond the second generation. Wales's chu. Parnell and the Irish nationalislis 
Both the extreme and the moderate opinions to support it, it met with oppo- 

found free expression in the House of Com- sition from the radical side of the house, 
mens, and calm obserrsTB like Lord Selbome Mr, Labouchere invited tbe house to is- 
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fuBe peremptorUy any grant to the queen’s received in London, in 1898, 1804, and 1895 
ffrandoliildren. The invitation was rejected There was then a three years’ interval before 
by 898 votes against 110. Mr. John Morley he saw the queen again, 
then moved on amendment to the effect During the last eleven years (1880-19O1S 
that the manner of granting the SG,OOOf. to of her long career the queen’s mode of life fol- 
the prince of Wales left room for future lowed in all essentials the fixed routine, 
applications from the crown for further Three visits to Oshome, two to Balmoral 
grants, and that it was necessary to mve a few days in London or in Alder- 

finality to the present arrangement. Most shot, alternated with her spring 

of Gladstone's collea^es in the late govern- ' vacation abroad and her lon<rm 

ment supported Mr. Morley, hut his amend- sojourns at Windsor. Occasionally, '’in 
ment was defeated by 356 votes against ^ing to or returning from Balmoral or 
134, and the grant of 36,0Q0f. a year was Osborne, she modified her route to fulfil a 
secured (_Samard, 8rd ser. cccxxxvii. cole, public or private eng^ement. In August 
1840 sq.) In the coarse of the debate and 1889, on her way to Scotland, she made a 
inquiiy it was offioial^ stated that the short tour in Wales, which she had been 
queen’s total savings nom the civil list contemplating for some ten years. For four 
amounted to 824,0251., hut that out of this days she stayed at Paid Hall, near Lake 
sum much had been B^ent on special enter- Bala. On the 26th,_' the dear prince’s birth- 
tainments to foreign visitors. In all the cir- day,' she paid a visit to Bryntyailio near 
cumstonces of the case the queen accepted Llangollen, the_ residence of Sir Theodore 
the arrangement grateful^, and she was not and .Lady Martin, both of whom were con- 
unmindful of the value of Gladstone's inter- genial acquaintances. She was gratified by 
vention. For a season she displayed unusual the loyalty shown by the Wwsh people, 
cordiality towards him. On 26 July, while and thoroughly enjoyed the beauty of the 
the negotiation was proceeding, she sent to scenery. On 14 May 1890 she paid a visit 
him and Mrs. Gladstone worm congratulor to Baron Ferdinand de Bothschild’a chAtean 
tions on their golden wedding. Meanwhile, at Waddesdon Manor. On 26 J uly foUowiag 
on 27 June, ahe attended the marriage of she opened the deep-water dock at South- 
W granduau^tar, Princess Louise of ampton. On 26 Feb. 1861, at Portsmouth, 
Wales, to the Earl of Fife in the private she christened and launched the Boyal 
chapd of Buckingham Palace. Soveieira, the largest ironclad in her fleet, 

Mter the thorny pecuniary question was andthe Royal Aithui, an xmarmoured,‘cruiser 
settled, hospitalities to foreign sovereigns of new design. On 21 May 1891 she laid 
absorbed the queen’s attention. In July the foiindation-stone of the new royal in- 
1889 she entertained, for a eecond time, the firmary at Derby. On 21 May 1894 she 
shah of Persia, and in August she welcomed revisited Manchester after an interval of 
iher grandson, the German emperor Wil- thirty-seven years in order to open oflioially 
visit onte liam II, on his first visit to this the great ship canal; on 21 May 1897 she 
Getmaa Country since his accession to his went to Sheifisld to open the new town 
mSiamir throne. The incident greatly hall; and on 16 Nov. 1899 she performed 
interested her, and she arranged a lost function in the English provinces, 
every detail of her grandson’s reception, when she wont to Bristol to open the con- 
The emperor came to Oowes on his way to valescent home which had been erected to 
Osborne in his yacht Hohenzollern, ac- commemorate her length of role, 
oompanied by twelve warships. The queen Only in her foreign tours did she seek 
held a navm review iu his honour at change of scene with any ardour. In 1890 
Spithcad, 8 Aug., and on 9 A^. reviewed poroiga destination was Aix-les- 

the seamen and marines of the German fleet tears, Bains ; in 1891, Grasse ; and in 
at Osborne. All passed off happily, and she 1892 Oostehelle, near Hyeres, In 

congratulated herself on the oordiol relations 1893 and agam in 1894 she passed me spring 
which the visit established between the two at Florence for a second and a third time, 
countries. The young emperor gave proof and her delight in the city and nsighhoiir- 
of private and publio mendship by causing hood grew with closer acquaintance. Each 
the queen to_ be gazetted honorary coload of these years King Ilumhert paic^ her a 
of his first regiment of horsegusrds, on which visit ; ancf in 1894 Queen Margherita accom- 
he bestowed the title of Queen of England’s panied him. In 1896 she was at Cannes; 
Own (12 Aug.) The emperor repeated his both in 1896 and 1897 at Nice ; and during 
Tusit to Osborne next year, when a ahem the two snecossive years, 1898 and 1899, at 
naval fight took place in his presence, end Cimiez. On the homeward journey in 1800, 
became hack in 1891, when he was officially 1892, and 1896 she revisited Dormstodtr. On 
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he* return in 1894 she paid a last visit to for & time overwhelmed the queen, ‘Was 
Cohurg— thecityandduchy-whichwereiden- there ever a more terrible oontrastP’ she 
tided with her happiest memories. There she wrote to Tennyson ; * a wedding with bright 
was present, on. 19 April 1894, at the inter- hopes turned into a funeral t ’ hi an address 
marriage of two of her grandchildren — the to her people she descrited the occasion as 
Princess Victoria Melita of Coburg, the ‘ one more sad and tragical than any but one 
second daughter of her second son, Alfred, that had befallen her.’ The nation fully 
with the Grand Duke of Hesse, fie only shared her sorrow. Gladstone wrote to Sn 
surviving son of her second daughter, Alice. William Horcourt : ' The national grief re- 
On returning from Nice in March 1897, sembles that on the death of Princess Chai<- 
while passing round Paris, she was met at lotte, and is a remarhahle evidence of 
the station of Noisy-lo-Seo by M. Faure, national attachment to the queen and royal 
the president of the French Bepuhlic, who family’ (6 Feb. 189S). Lord Selbome fore- 

f reeted her with every courtesy. On 5 May saw in the good feeling thus evoked a 
899 she touched foreign soil for the last new bond of affection between the queen 
time when ehe embarked at Cherbourg on and the masses of her people. On the Duke 
her home-coming from Cimiez. She fre- of Clarence's death, his brother George, duke 
quently acknowledged with gratitude the of York, became next heir to the crown 
amenities which were extended to her abroad, after his fether; and on 8 May 189S 
and sought to reciprocate them. On 19 Aug, the queeu assented to his he- 

1891 she welcomed the officers of the French of Talk’s trothal to the Princess May of 
squadron which was in the Channel under nmrriage. Teok. Sorrow was thus suo- 
Admiral Gervnis, and on 11 July 1895 she ceeded hy gladness. The Duke of York’s 
entertained the officers of an Italian squadron marriage in the Chapel Royal at St. James's 
which was off Spithead under the Dnke of Palace on 6 July 1893, which the queen at- 
Genoa. _ _ tended, revived her spirits ; and she wrote 

The queen's coiut in her last years regained to her people a letter lull of hope, thanking 
a port of ite pristine gaiety. Music and the them for their congratulations. 

Bevivoi of drama were again among its re- Another change in her domestic environ- 
diomnaad cognised recreations. In Febru- mentfoUowed. Dtt22Aug. 1893 her brother- 
oonit*^ ary 1890theie were private thea- in-law, Duh6ErnestofSaxe-Coburg,died. The 
tncals and tableaux at Osborne, „ . . cordiality of her early relations 

in which the queen’s daughters took part, Ssate- him was not maintained, 

and in their preparation the queen took great Coborg- She had never thought highly of 
personal interest. Next year, for the first Gotbo. judgment, and his mode of 

time since the prince coneort’e death, a ^a- life in his old age md not commend itself to 
matioperformance was commanded at Wind- her. His death gave effect to the airange- 
6or Castle, 6 March 1891, when Messrs. Gil- ment by which the duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
bert and Sullivan's comic opera of ‘The Gon- Gotha passed to her second son, Alfred, 
doliers ’ was performed. In 1894 the Ito- duke of Edinburgh ; and he end his family 
liau actress. Signora Eleanors Duse, per- thenceforth made Oohurg their chief home, 
formed Goldoni’s ‘ La Looandiora ’ before the Thus the German piiucipwty, which was en- 
queen at Windsor, and Mr. Tree acted *T^ deared to her through her mother’s and her 
SedLamp’ at Bmmoral. Her birthday in husbond’sassociationwithi^washroughtper- 
1896 she celebrated by a performance there of manently under the sway of her descendants, 
Verdi’s operaof ‘II Trovatore’in the Water- The matrimonial fortunes of her grand- 

loo Chamber. On 26 J une 1900 Mascagni’s children occupied much of her attention nest 
‘OavalleriaRuatieano’ with a selection from year. At the time of the Grand 

' Carmen ’ was given there, and on 16 J uly aiuidiea’s D uke of Hesse’s marriage with a 
1900 the whole opera of ‘ Faust.’ _ mamsgea. daughter of the new Duke of 
Domestic incidents continued to bring the Soxe-Coburg, which ehe herself attended 
queen alternations of joy and grief in abun- at Coburg (19 April 1894), she warmly 
dant measure. In December 1891 she was approved the betrothal of the Tsarevitdi 
gratified by the betrothal of Nicholas with another nonddaughter— 
andtovTiof Frinoess Mary (May), daughter Aik, sister of the Grand Duke ofHesse, 
i^heDuk^oi ofheroousintheDacheasofTeck, This was the most imposing match that 
oiarancB. to the Duke of Clarence, older son any of her grandchildren had made, or in- 
of the prince of SVales, who was in the deed any of her children save her eldest 
direct line of succession to the throne. But daughter. Her second son was already the 
death stepped in to forbid the union. On husband of a tsar’s daughter. But this 
14 Jan. 1892 the duke died, The tragedy union brought the head of the Russian royal 
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famay into far closer relations •with her 
own. Before the tsarevitch’s marriage, the 
death of his father, Tsar Alexander III, on 
1 Nov. 1894, placed him on the Russian 
throne. His marriage followed on 23 Nov. 
The queen gave an appropriately elaborate 
banquet at Windsor in honour of the event, 
and made the new Tsar Nicholas II — now 
the husband of her granddaughter — colonel- 
in-chief of the second dragoons (Itoyal Scots 
Greys). Meanwhile, on 28 June 1894, the 
birth of a first son (Edward) to the Duke 
and Duchess of York added a new heir in 
the fourth generation to the direct succes- 
sion to her tlirone. The queen was present 
at the christening at 'White Lodge, Eich- 
mond, on 16 July. A year later she gave a 
hearty welcome to a foreign, kinsman tn the 
third generation, Carlos, King of Portugal, 
friend&ip with whose father and gvand- 

f arents (Queen Maria II and her consort, ' 
'rince Eerdinand of Saxe-Ooburg) she had 
warmly cherished. She celebrated King 
Carlos’s visit by conferring on him the order 
of the Garter (9 Nov. 1896). 

Politics at home had once more drifted 
in the direction which she dreaded. At the 
ainriBtonB cnd of June 1892 the twelfth par- 

agiin IS liament of the reign was dissolved 

after a life of just six years, 
and a majority of home rulers 
was returned (356 to 315). Lord Saiisbury 
waited for the meoting of parliament before 
reeigning, hut a vote of want of confidence 
was at once carried against him and he 
retired (12 Aug.) The queen had no choice 
hut to summon Gladstone for a fourth time 
to fill the post of prime minister, and with 
the legislation that his new goveniment 
prepared the queen found herself in no 
greater sympathy than on former occasions. 
Her objections to home rule for L-eland 
were rooted and permanent ; but, though she 
was depressed by the passage of Gladstone’s 
home rule hill through the House of Com- 
mons (27 July 1898), she rejoiced at its 
rejection by the House of Lorcls on 8 Sept, 
by the decisive majority of 378. As far as 
her reign was concerned the scheme then 
received its death-blow. She was spared 
further anxieties in regard to it, and the 
political horizon brightened for her. On 
ThaqDBcn’B ^ March 1804 Gladstone went 
lareweiioi to Windsor to resign his oflico 
Giiidatone. owing to his age and foiling health, 
and the queen accepted his resignation with 
A coldness that distressed him and friends. 
She did not meet him again. On 19 May 
1698 he died, and though she felt sym- 
pathy with his relatives, and was grateful 
for the proofs he had given of attachment 


to the monarchy, she honestly lefiaiued 
from any unequivocal expression of admira. 
tion for his public labours. She was full* 
alive to the exalted view of his achieve- 
ments which was shored by a large number 
of her subjects, and in a telegram to 
Mrs. Gladstone on the day of his funeral in 
Westminster Abbey she wrote with much 
adroitness of the gratification with which 
his widow must ‘see the respect and regret 
evinced by tbe nation for the memory of 
one whose character and intellectual abilities 
marked him as one of the most distingui^ed 
statesmen of my reign.’ But she did not 
commit herself to any personal appreciation 
beyond the concluding remark: ‘I shall 
ever gratefully remember his devotion and 
zeal in all that concerned my personal wel- 
fare and that of my family.’ 

On Gladstone’s resignation in 1894, the 
queen, by her own act and without seeking any 
advice, chose the Earl of Eosebery to succeed 
Lord March). She had long 

HoBuhory known him and his family (hS 
miniBtor ' had been oue of her 

bridesmaids), and she admired his 
abilities. But the government’s policy under- 
went small change. The Welsh disestablish- 
meut bill, which was read a second time in 
the House of Commons on 1 April 1896, ran 
directly counter to her personal devotion to 
church establishments. Nor did she welcome 
the changes at the war oilice, which relieved 
her cousin, the Duke of Cambridge, of the 
commnnderebip-in-cbief of the army, and 
by strictly limiting tbe future tenure of the 
post to a period of fivo years gave the death- 
blow to the cherished fiction that the com- 
mander-in-chief was the sovereign's per- 
manent personal deputy. But Lord Eose- 
bery’s government fell in June, and Lord 
Salisbury, to the queen’s satisfaction, re- 
sumed power on the understanding that he 
would be permitted an early appeal to the 
country. In the new ministry the conserva- 
tive leaders coalesced with the leaders of 
liberal unionists. The dissolution of parlia- 
ment was followed by the return of the 
unionists in a strong majority, and the 
unionist jaxty under Lord Salisbury's leader- 
ship retained power till her death. With 
Lord Salisbury and his unionist colleaguesher 
relations were to the last harmonious. Her 
sympathy with the imperialist sentiments, 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s control 
of the colonial office oonspicu- 
onely fostered, was whole-hearted. 
As in the case of Feel and 
Disraeli, her first Icnowlcdge of him had not 
prepossessed her in his fovour. When he 
was a leader of a radical section of tbe 
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liberal party she regarded him with active 
distrust; but his steady resistance to the 
policy of home rule, and his secession from 
the ranks of Gladstone’s followers, dissipated 
her fears, and his imperialist administration 
of colonial affairs from 1896 till her death^was 
in complete accord with her sentiment. But, 
despite her confidence in her advisers, her 
energy in criticising their counselnever slack- 
ened. She still required all papers of state to 
be regularly submitted to her; she was im- 
patient of any sign of carelessness in the con- 
duct of public business, and she pertinaciously 
demanded full time for the consideration of 
ministers’ proposals. She had lately resumed 
her early practice of signing commissions in 
the army, and when in 1896 the work fell 
into arrears and an appeal was made to her to 
forego the labour, she declined the sugges- 
tion. Her resolve to identify herself with 
the army never knew any diminution. Her 
public appearances came to have almost 
exclusively military associations, On 10 May 
1892 she opened with much formality the 
Imperial Institute, but participation in civil 
ceremonial was rare in her closing years. On 
4 J uly 1890 she inspected the military exhibi- 
tion at Chelsea hospital. On 27 June 1892 she 
laid the foundation-stone of a new church at 
Aldershot,and witnessed the march 

iterintercrt pagt of ten thousand men. Next 

canny. 

of public discontent, her son the Duke of 
Connaught took the Aldershot command. 
In July 1894 she spent two days there; 
on the 11th there was a mUitary tattoo at 
night in her honour, and a review followed 
next day. In July 1896, July 1898, and 
June 18'99 she repeated the agreeable ex- 
perience. In 1898, besides attending a re- 
view, she presented colours to the Srd batta- 
lion of the Coldstream guards. 

Early in 1896 the military ardour which 
she encouraged in her immediate circle 
cost it a sau bereavement. At the end 
of 1896 Prince Henry of Battonberg, her 
youngest daughter’s husband, who redded 
under her roof, volunteered for active ser- 
vice in Ashanti, where native races were 
in revolt against British rule. Invalided 
home with fever, the prince died on board 
H.M.S. Blonde on the way to Madeira on 
20 Jon. 1896. His body was met on its 
arrival at Cowes on 6 j'eb. by the queen 
and her widowed daughter, who accom- 
panied Q) to its lost resting-place in the 
church at ’Whippingham, where their mar- 
riage took place less than eleven years be- 
fore. In the following autumn (22 Sept.- 
6 Oct.) she had the gratification of entertain- 
ing at Balmoral the Tsar Nicholas II and | 
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her granddaughter the tsaritza with their 
infant daughter. The tsar’s father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfslher had au been 
her guests in earlier days. 

On 23 Sept. 1898 the queen achieved the 
distinction of having reigned longer than 
any other English sovereign. She had worn 
her crown nearly twice as long os any con- 
temporary monarch in the world, excepting 
only the emperor of Austria, and he as- 
cended his throne more than eleven years 
after her accession. Hitherto George Ill’s 
reign of fifty-m'ne years and ninely-six 
days had been the longest known to Eng- 
lish history. In 1897 it was resolved to 
The dll- celebrate the completion of her 
mondjaM- sixtieth year of rule — her ‘dia- 
lea of 1897. ^lond jubilee ’—with appropriate 
splendour. She readily accepted the sugges- 
tion that the celebration should be so framed 
as to empbasise that extension of her empire 
which was now recognised to have been one 
of the most imposing characteristics of her 
sovereignty. It was accordingly arranged 
that prims ministers of all the colonies, dele- 
gates from India and the dependencies, and 
representatives of all the armed forces of the 
British empire should take a prominent part 
in the public ceremonies. The main feature 
of the celebration was a state procession' 
through London on 22 June. The queen 
made almost a ebeuit of her capital, attended 
by her family, by envoys from foreign coun- 
tries, by Indian and colonial officials, and by 
a great baud of imperial troops — Indian 
native levies, mounted riflemen from Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and Canada, and coloured 
soldiers from the West Coast of Africa, 
Cyprus, Hon^ong, and Borneo. Erom 
Buckingham Palace the mighty cort^e 
passed to the steps at the west end of St. 
Paul's, where a short religious service was 
conducted by the highest dignitaries of the 
church. Thence the royal progress was 
continued, over London Bridge, through 
the poorer districts of London on the south 
side of the Thames. Buckingham Palace 
was finally reached across Westminster 
Bridge ana St. James’s Park, ^ong the 
six miles route were ranged millions of the 
queen’s sulqects, who gave her a rousing 
welcome which brought tears to her eyes. 
Her feelings were faithfully reflected in the 
telegraphic greeting which she sent as she 
set out from the palace to all parts of the 
empbe; ‘From my heart I thank my be- 
loved people. May God bless them I’ In 
the evening, as in 1887, every British city 
was illummated, and every headland or 
high ground in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, from Comwtul to Caithness, was 
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ablaze wLth beacons. The festivities lasted 
a fortnight. Tliere ws a garden party at 
Buckin^am Palace on 28 June; a review 
in Windsor Pork of the Indian and colonial' 
troops on 2 .July ; a reception on 7 July of 
the colonial prime ministers, when they 
were all sworn of the privy council; and a 
reception on IS July of 180 prelates of 
English-speaking protestant peoples who 
were ' assembled in congress at Lambeth. 
By on error on the part of officials, mem- 
bers of the House ot Commons, when they 
presented an address of congratulation to 
the queen atBuckiugham Palace on 23 June, 
were shown some want of courtesy. The 
queen repaired the neglect by inviting the 
members and their wives to a garden pa^ 
at Windsor on 8 July. The only om- 
cial celebration which the queen's age pre- 
vented her from attending in person was a 
great review of battksliips at Spithead 
(20 June), which in the number of as- 
sembled vessels e.vceedod any preceding dis- 
play of the hind. Vessels of war to the num- 
ber of 173 were drawn up in four lines, 
stretching over a course of thirty m iles. The 
mieen was represented by the prince of 
w ales. Not the least of many gratifying inci- 
dents that marked the celebration was the 
gift to Great Britain of an ironclad fhom 
Cape Colony. On 18 July the close of .the 
rejoicings drew from the queen a letter of 
thanks to her people, simply expressing her 
boundless gratitude. The passion of loyoltv 
which the jubilee of 1887 had called fortli 
was hrongllt to a degree of intensity which 
had no historic precedent ; and during the 
few years of life that yet remained to the 
queen it burned with undiminislied force 
Aroughout the empire in the breasts of 
almost every one of her subjects, whatever 
their race or domicile. 

The anxieties which are inseparable from 
the government of a great empire pursued 
MiUtory quoen and her country in full 

cxpedittoiu, measure during the rest of her 
1897 - 8 . reign, ond her armies were en- 
gaged in active hostilities in many parts of 
the world. Most of her energies were con- 
sequently absorbed in giving charaoteristic 
proof of her concern for the welfare of her 
troops. She closely scanned the military 
expeditions on the frontier of India (1807- 
1890). The campoign of Englieh and 
Egyptian troops under Lord Kitchener, 
whimi finally crushed the long-drawn-out 
rebeUiou in the Soudan at the battle of 
Omduiman on 2 Sept. 1808, and restored to 
Ewpt the greater part of the territory that 
had heen lost in ls83, was a source of im- 
mense gratification to her. In 1898 she 


indicated the course of her sympathies bv 

thrice visitingatNetleyHospital the wounded 

men from India and the Soudan fll Esb 
14 May, and 3 Dec.) When at Balmoral’ 
29 Oct. 1808, she presented colours to the 
newly raised 2nd battalion of the Cameron 
highlanders. On I J uly 1890 she reviewed 
in Windsor Great Park the Honourable Ar- 
tillery Oompanyj of which the prince of 
Wales was captain-general, and a few days 
later (16 July) she presented in Windsor 
Castle colours to the Scots guards, afteiv 
wards attending a march past in the park. 
On 10 Aug., while at Osborne, she inspected 
the Portsmouth volunteers in camp at Ash- 
ley, and at Balmoral on 29 Sept, she pre- 
sented new colours to the 2nd battalion of 
the Seaforth highlanders. Her chief public 
appearance during 1899, which was uncon- 
nected with the army, was on 17 May 1899, 
when she laid the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at Kensington. The South Ken- 
sington Museum, as the institution had 
hit Wto been named, had been brought into 
being by the prince consort, and was always 
identified in the queen’s mind with her hus- 
band's public services. 

All other military experiences which had 
recently confronted the queen sank into in- 
significance in the autumn of 
BM^srar. io tlje presence of the great 

Boer war. With her ministers’ 


general policy in South Africa before the 
war she was’ in agreement, although she 
studied the dctaile somewhat less closely 
than had been her wont. Bailing sight 
disabled her after 1898 from reading all the 
official papers that wore presented to her, 
but her confidence in the wisdom of Lord 
Salisbury and her faith in Mr. Ohamberlain’s 
devotion to the best interests of the empire, 
spared her any misgivings while the nego- 
tiations with the Transvaal were pending. 
As in former crises of the same hind, as long 
as any chance remainod of maintaining an 
honourable peace, she cherished the hope 
that there would he no war ; but when she 
grew convinced that peace was only to be 
obtained on conditions that were derogatory 
to the prestige of her government she focussed 
her energies on entreaties to herministers to 
pursue the war with all possible promptitude 
and effect. From the opening of active 
operations in October 1899 until egnsoious- 
ness failed her on her deathbed in Janua^ 
1901, the serious confiict occupied the chim 
place in her thoughts, The disasters which 
befell British arms at the beginning of the 
struggle caused her infinite distress, but her 
spirit rose with the danger. Defeat merely 
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added fuel to the zeal -with which she urged 
her advisers to retrieve it. It was with her 
especial approval that in December 1899 re- 
inforcements on an enormous scale, drawn 
both from the regular army and the volun- 
teers, were hurriedly ordered to South Africa 
under the command of Lord Eoberts, while 
Lord Eitchener was summoned from the 
Soudan to serve as chief of the staff. In 
both generals she had the fullest trust. 

Offers of assistance from the colonies 
stirred her enthusiasm, and she sent many 
messages of thanks. She was 
wSufl m^lTs consoled, too, by a visit at IVind- 
Ti=it,Ko- sor from her grandson, the Qer- 
ism"* emperor, with the empress 

and two of his sons, on SO Nov. 
1899. Of late there had been less harmony 
than of old between the courts of London 
and Berlin. A misunderatanding between 
the two countries on the subject of Enghsh 
relations with the Boer republics of South 
Africa had threatened early in 1696. The 
G-ermon emperor had then replied in con- 
gratulatory terms to_a telegram from Presi- 
dent Kruger informing him of the success 
of the Boers in repelling a ff libustering raid 
which a few Englishmen under Dr. Jameson 
had made into the Transvaal. The queen, like 
her subjects, reprobated the emperor’s inter- 
ferenoe, although it had none of the signifi- 
cance which popular feeling in England 
attributed to it. The emperor's visit to the 
ueen and prince of Wales in November 
899 had been arranged before the Boer war 
broke out, but the emperor did not permit 
his display of friendly feeling to he post- 
poned by the opening of hostilities. His 
meeting with the quean was most cordial, 
and his relations with the English royal 
faimly were thenceforth unclouded. By way 
of inaicating his practical sympathy with the 
British army, he subscribed 8001. to tbe fund 
for the relief of the widows and orphans of 
the men of the Ist royal dragoons who were 
then fighting in South Africa— a regiment 
of which he was colonel-in-chief. 

Throughout 1900 the queen was in- 
defstigame in inspecting troops who 
_ , were proceeding to the seat of 

war, in sending to the front en- 
wltb ber couraging messages, and in writ- 
soiaiera. letters of condolence to the 

relatives of omcers who lost their lives, often 
requesting a photograph and inquiring into 
the position of their families. In the affairs 
of all who died in her service she took a 
vivid personal interest. Her anxieties at 
Christmas 1899 kept her at Windsor and 
precluded her from proceeding to Osborne 
mr the holiday season, as had been her in- 


variable custom, with one exception, for 
nearly fifty years. On Boxing day she en- 
tertamed in St. George’s Ball, Windsor, the 
wives and children of the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the regiments which were 
stationed in the royal borough. She caused 
a hundred thousand boxes of chocolate to 
be sent as her personal gift to every soldier 
at the front, and on New Year's day (1000) 
forwarded greetings to all ranks. When 
the news of British successes reached her in 
the early months of 1900— the relief of Kim- 
berley (16 Feb.), the capture of General 
Oronje (27 Feb.), the relief of Ladysmith 
(28 Feb.), the occupation of Bloemiontein 
(13 March), the relief of Mafeking (17 May), 
and the occupation of Pretoria (6 June) — 
she exchanged congratulations with her 
generals with ahiuulant enthusiasm. 

The gallantry di«played by the Irish sol- 
diers was peculiarly gratifying to her, and 
she acknowledged it in a most emphatic 
fashion. On 2 March she gave permission to 
her Dish troops to wear on St. Patriak's day, 
by way of commemorating their achieve- 
ments in South Africa, the Irish national 
emblem, a sprig of shamrock, the display 
of which bad been hitherto forbidden in the 
army. On 7 Match she came to London, 
and on the afternoons of 8th and 9th she 
drove publicly through many miles of streets 
in order to illustrate her watchful care of the 
public interests and her participation in the 
public anxiety. Pubhc enthusiasm ran high, 
and she was greeted everywhere by cheering 
crowds. On 22 March she went to the 
Herbert Hospital, at Woolwich, to visit 
wounded men from South Africa. But the 
completest sign that she gave of the depth 
of her sympathy with those who were bear- 
ing the brunt of the struggle was her deci- 
sion to abandon for this sprmg her customary 
visit to tbe South of Europe end to spend 
her vacation in Ireland, whence the armies 
in the field had been largely recruited. 
This plan was wholly of her own devising.' 
Fourth vuit Nearly forty years had elapsed 
to ireinnd, Since she set foot m Ireland. In 
1000 . that interval political disaffection 
had been rife, and had unhappily discouraged 
her from renewing her acquaintance -with 
the country. She now spent in Dublin, at 
the viceregal lodge in Phoenix Park, nearly 
the whole of April — ^from the 4th to the 26th. 
She came, she said, in reply to on address 
of welcome from the corporation of Dublin, 
to seek change and rest, and to revive happy 
recollections of the wam-heacted welcome 
given to her, her husband, and children in 
framer days. Her reception was all that 
could be -wished, and it vindicated her com- 
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fidence in the loyalty, despite political agi- 
tation, of the Irish people to the crown. 
The days were spent busily and passed 
qnichly. She entertained the leaders of 
Irish society, attended a railitory review and 
an assembly of fifty-two thousand school 
children in Phoenix Park, and frequently 
drove through Dublin end the noighhouridg 
country. On 6 April she gave orders for the 
formation of a new regiment of Irish guards. 
On her departure on 26 April ehe tliauked 
the Irish people for their greeting in a xiublic 
letter addressed to the lord lieutenant. 

After her return to ‘Windsor on 2 May 
1900 ehe inspected the men of Il.M.B. 
Powerful who had been besieged in Lady- 
smith, and warmly welcomed their com- 
mander, Captain lledworth Lambton, On 
the 17th she visited the wounded atNatloy. 
Lord Doherts’s successes in South Africa ut 
the time relieved her and her people of 
pressing anxieties, and ordinary court fes- 
tivities were suflerad to proceed. On 4 May 
she entertained at Windsor tho lung of 
Sweden and Norway, who had often been 
hor guest as Prince Oscar of Sweden. On 
10 May she held a drawing-room at Buck- 
ingham Palace; it was the only one she 
attended tliat season, and proved her last. 
Next day she was present at the christening 
of the third son of the Duke of York, when 
she acted as sponsor. After the usual visit 
to Balmoral (22 May to 20 June) ehe gave 
several muaim entertainments at Windsor. 
On 11 June there was a garden party at 
Buckmgham Palace, and. on 28 June at 
Windsor a state banquet to tbo khedive of 
Egypt, who was visiting the country. Her 
old friend the Empress Eugfinie was her 
guest at Osborne in September, 

Apart from the war, she wos interested 
during the session in tho passage through 
„ the House of Commons of the 

fcdenition o( Australian commonwealth bill, 
Auattniio, which Was to create a federal 
^ imion among the Australian 
colonies. She received at Windsor on 
27 March the delegates from Australia, who 
were in England to watch the hill’s progress. 
‘When in the autumn the bill received the 
royal assent, she, on 27 Aug., cordially ac- 
cepted the suggestion that her grandson the 
Duke of York, with the duchess, should pro- 
ceed os her representative to Australia in 1901, 
to open in her name the first session of the 
new oommonwealth parliament, She was 
especially desirous of showing her apprecia- 
tion of the part taken by colonial troops in 
tire Boer war, and she directed that the inau- 
guration of the commonwealth at Sydney on 
1 Jan. 1901, should be attended by a guard 


of honour representing every branch of the 
army, including the volunteers. 

But the situation in South Africa re- 
mained the central topic of her thought, and 
in the late summer it gave renewed cause for 
concern. Despite Lord lloberts’s occupation 
of the chief towns of the enemy’s territory 
fighting was still proceeding in the opeil 
country, and deaths from disease or wounds 
in the British ranks were numerous. The 
queen was acutely distressed 
DjstTOSM of by the reports of suffering that 
reached her through the summer 
but, while she constantly considered and 
suggested means of aUeviatiiig the position 
of affairs, and sought to convince herself 
that her miuisters were doing all that was 
possible to hasten tho final issue, she never 
loitered in her conviction that she and her 
people were under a solemn obligation to 
fight on till absolute victory was assured. 
Owing to the prevailing feeling of gloom 
tho queon, when at Balmoral in October and 
November, allowed no festivities. The usiiol 
highland gathering for sports and games at 
Braemar, which sho had attended for many 
years with the utmost satisfaction, was aban- 
doned. She still watched closely public 
events in foreign countries, and she found 
Utile consolation there. The assassination 
of her frieud Humbert, Icing of Italy, on 
29 July nt Monisn greatly disturbed her 
equanimity. In France a wave of strong 
anti-English feeling involved her name, and 
the shameless attacks on her by unprincipled 
journalists were rendered the more offen- 
sive by the approval they publicly won 
from tho royaUst leodor, the Duo d’Orltens, 
great-grandson of Louis Philippe, to whom 
and to wliose family she had proved the 
staunchest of friends. Happily tho duke 
afterwards apologised for his misbehaviour, 
and was magnanimously pardoned by the 
queon. 

lu October a general election was deemed 
necessary by the government— the existing 
parliament wos more than five years old— 
and the queen was gratified by the result. 
^ Lord Salisbury's government, 

SioBiT which wos responsible for the 

Houiiaaf war and its conduct, received 

oXbortW England and Scotland oyer- 
wholming support. The election 
emphatically supported the queen’s view 
that, despite the heavy cost of life and trea- 
sure, hostilities must be vigorouslyspurBued 
until the enemy acknowledged defeat. ‘When 
the queen's fifteenth and last parliament was 
opened in December, Lord Salisbury was still 
prime minister ; but he resigned the foreign 
seoretoryship to Lord Lonsdowne, formerly 
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minister of war, and lie made witli the 
queen’s approval some unimpressive changes 
in the personal constitution of the ministry. 
Its policy remained unaltered. 

Death had again been busy among the 
queen’s relatives and associates, and cause for 
private sorrow abounded in her last years. 
Tie qnecB’s Her cousin and friend of youth, 
latiist be- the Duchess of Tech, had passed 
mvementa away on 27 Oct, 1897. Another 
blow was the death at hleran of phthisis, on 
5 Feb. 1899, of her grandson. Prince Alfred, 
only son of the Duke of Saxe-Oohurg- 
Gotiia. The succession to the duchies of 
Saxe-Gohurg-Ootha, which was thus de- 
prived of an heir, was offered by the diet 
of the duchies to the queen’s third son, 
the Duke of Connaught ; but, although he 
temporarily accepted it, he, in accordance 
with the queen’s wish, renounced the position 
in his own behalf and in that of his son a few 
months later in favour of his nephew, the 
Duke of Albany, the posthumous son of the 
queen’s youneest son, Leopold. To the queen’s 
satisfaction the httle D^e of Albany was 
adopted on 30 June 1899 as heir presumptive 
to the beloved principality. The arrangement 
unhappily took practical effect earlier tW she 
anticipated. A mortal disease soon attacked 
thereigningduke of Saxe-Coburg, the queen's 
second son, Alfred, and he died suddenly at 
Bosoiiau on 30 July 1900, before a fatal 
issue was expected. The lost bereavement 
in the royal circle which the queen suffered 
was the death, on 29 Oct, 1900, of her grand- 
son, Prince Christian "Victor of Schleswig- 
Plolstein, eldest son of Princess Helena, the 

S uren’s second daughter. The young man 
ad contracted enteric fever on the battle- 
fields of South A&ica. But even more dis- 
tressing was it for the queen to learn, in the 
summer of 1900, that W oldest child, the 
Empress Frederick, was herself the victim 
of a malady that must soon end in death. 
Although the empress was thenceforth 
gravely disabled, she survived her mother 
rather more than six mouths. 

On 7 Nov. the queen returned to "Windsor 
from Balmoral in order to console Princess 
final mieta- Christian on the death of her sou, 
tionsotthe and twice before the end of the 
court. month she took the opportunity 
of welcoming home a few of the troops from 
South Africa, including colonial and Cana- 
dian dqljachmeuts. On each occasion she 
addressw a few words to the men. Cn 
12 Dec. she made her last public appear- 
ance by attending a sale of needlework by 
Irish ladies at the Windeor town hall, On 
14 Dec. she celebrated the thirty-ninth anni- 
versary of the prince consort’s death at Frog- 


more with customary solemnity, and on the 
18th she left for Osborne. It was the last 
journey of her life. 

’Throughout life the queen's physical con- 
dition was robust. She always b^evedin 
Tiieqneca’t fli® efficacy of fresh air and 
laniiii mold akimdant ventilation, and those 
who waited on her had often 
occasion to lament that the queen never felt 
cold. She was long extremely careful 
about her health, and usually consulted her 
resident physician, Sir James Held, many 
times a day. Although she suffered no 
serious ailments, age told on her during the 
I last five or six years of her life. Since 
1 180d she suffered from a rheumatic stiff- 
ness of the joints, which rendered waLking 
difficult, and from 1806 incipient cata- 
ract greatly affected her eyesight. The 
growth of the disease was steady, hut it did 
not reach the stage which rendered an opera- 
tion expedient. In her latest year she was 
scarcely able to read, although she could still 
sign her name and could write letters with 
I difficulty. It was uot till the late summer of 
i 1900 that symptoms menacing to life made 
I themselves apparent. The anxieties and 
sorrows due to the South African war and 
to deaths of relatives proved a severe strain 
! on her nervous system. She manifested a 
I tendency to aphasia, but by a strong effort of 
i will she was for a time able to check its 
growth. She had long justly prided herself on 
the strength and precision of her memory, 
and the failuie to recollect a familiar name 
or word irritated her, impelling increased 
mental exertion. No more specific disease 
I declared itself, hut loss of weight and com- 
i plaints of sleeplessness in the autumn of 
190() pointed to a general p^sical decay. 
She hoped that a visit to the Kiviers in the 
spring would restore her powers, hut when 
she reached "Windsor in November her phy- 
sicians feared that a journey abroad might 
have evil effects. Arrangements for the re- 
moval of the court early next year to the 
lUvIera were, however, begun. At Osborne 
her health showed no signs of improvement, 
but no immediate danger was apprehended. 

On Christmas morning her lifelong friend 
and lady-in-waiting, Jane Lady_ Churchill, 
passed away suddenly in her sleep. 
L^&ya Bt queen was greatly distressed, 
and at once made a wreath for the 
coffin with her own hands. On 2 Jan. 1901 
she nerved herself to welcome Lord Boberts 
on his return fiiom South Africa, where the 
command-in-chief had devolved on Lord 
Kitchener. She managed by an effort of will 
briefly to congratulate him on his successeB, 
and she confened on him an earldom and 
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ths order of the Oarter, On the 10th Mr. 
Ohemberlain hod a few minutes’ audience 
with her, so that she might learn the imme- 
diate prospect of South African affairs. It 
was her last interview with a minister. The 
widowed duchess of Suxe-Ooburg-Gotha 
arrived on a visit, and, accompanied by her, 
the queen drove out on the 16th for the last 
time. By that date her medical attendants 
recognised her condition to be hopeless. The 
brain was failing, and life was slowly ebbing. 
On the 19tL it was publicly announced that 
she was suliering from physical prostration. 
The next two days her weakness grew, and 
the children who were in England were 
summoned to her deathbed. On 21 Jan. her 
grandson, the German emperor, arrived, and 
in his presence and in the presence of two 
sous and three daughters she 
Tho queen’s pagsgd away at half-past six in 
“ the evening of Tuesday, 22 Jan. 

She was eighty-one years old and eight 
months, lees two days. Her reign had lasted 
sixty-three years, seven months, and two 
days. She had lived three days longer than 
George III, the longest-lived sovereign of 
England before her. Her reign exceeded his, 
the longest yet known to English history, by 
nearly tour years. On tho day following her 
death her oldest son met the privy council 
at St. James's Palace, took the oaths as her 
successor to the throne, and was on the 24th 
proclaimed king under the style of Ed- 
ward VII. 

In accordance with a dominant sentiment 
of her life the queen was accorded a military 
funeral. On 1 Eeh. tho yacht 
Smkii' Alberta, passing between long 
hues 01 warshms which fired a 
last salpte, carried the colnn from Cowes to 
Gosport. Early next day the remains were 
brought to London, and were borne on a gun 
carriage from Victoria station to Paddington. 
In the military procession which accom- 
panied the cortbge, every branch of the army 
was rCTreaented, while immodiotely hehinu 
the CO mn rode Hin^ Edward VIZ, supported 
on one side by Ins brother, the Duke of 
Connaught, and on the other by his nephew, 
the German emperor. They were followed 
by the kings of Portugal and of Greece, 
most of the queen’s grandsons, and members 
of every royal family in Europe. Tho funeral 
service took place in the afternoon, with im- 
poaing solemnity, in St, George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. On Monday, 4 Feh., the coffin 
was removed privately, in the presence only 
of the royal mmily, to the Frogmore mau- 
Boleum, and was there placed in the sarco- 
phagus which already held the remains of 
Prince Albert. 


No British sovereign was more sincetelv 
mourned. As the news of the queen’s death 
Tiia uni- spread, impassioned expressions of 

Toraai grief came from every part of t)ip 
sorrow. ited Kingdom, o/tL BrS 

empire, and of the world. Native 
in India, in Africa, in NewZealand, vied with 
their British-horn fellow-subjects in the 
avowals of a personal sense of loss. The de- 
monstration of her people’s sorrow testified 
to the spirit of loyalty to her person and posi- 
tbn which had been evoked by her length of 
life and reign, her personal sorrows, and her 
recent manifestations of sympathy with her 
subjecls’ welfare. But the strength and 
popularity which the grief at the queen’s 
death proved the monarchy to enjoy were 
only in part due to her personal character 
and the conditions of her personal career. A 
force of ou’oumstauoes which was not subject 
to any individual control largely contributed 
to the intense respect and affection on the 
part of the people of the empire which en- 
circled her crown when her rule ended. 
The passion of loyalty with which she in- 

Tho qamn last 

and imperial years was a comparatively late 
growth. In the middle period 
of her reign the popular interest, which W 
youth, innocence, and simplicity of domestic 
life had excited at the beginning, was sx- 


hauBtod, and the long BBoUision which she 
maintained after her hueband’a death de- 
veloped in its stead a coldness between her 
people and herself which bred much disre- 
spectful criticism. Neither her purlial re- 
sumption of her public life nor hot venerable 
ago fully accounts for the new sentiment of 
atiectionale enthusiasm which greeted her 
declining days. It was largely the oulcome 
of the new conception of the BritiBh 
monarchy which sprang from the develop- 
ment of the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain, and the sudden strengthening 
of the sense of unity between them and tho 
mother country. The crown after 1880 
became the living symbol of imperial unity, 
and every year events doopeued the impres- 
sion that the queen in her own person typi- 
fied the common iulerest and the common 
sympathy which spread a feeling of brother- 
hood through the continents that formed the 
British empire. She and her minietars 
in her lost years encouraged the identificor 
tionof the British sovereignty with tl^ unify- 
ing spirit of imperialism, and she thoroughly 
reciprocated the warmth of feeling for 
herself and her office which that spirit en- 
gendered in her people at home and abroad. 
But it is doubtful 11 , in the absence of the 
imperial idea for the creation of which she 
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vras not responsible, sbe could under the 
constitution have enji^ed that popular re* 
gard and veneration of which she died in 
unchallenged possession. 

The practical anomalies incident to the 
position of a constitutional sovereign 
who is in theory invested with all the 
semblance of power, hut is denied any of its 
reality or responsibility, were brought into 
strong relief by the queen's personal charac- 
ter and the circumstances of her life. Pos- 
sessed of no commanding strength of 
intellect hat of on imperious will, she 
laboriously studied every detail of govern- 
ment business, and on every question of 
policy or administration she formed for her- 
self decided opinions, to which aha ob- 
Hcr attitoda stinatcly adhered, pressing them 
tobneineaa pertinaciously on the notice of 
of state. jnhiistars. No sovereign 

of England ever applied himself to the work 
of government with greater ardour or greater 
industry. None was a more voluminous 
correepondent with the officers of state. 
Although the result of her energy could 
not under the constitution be commensurate 
with its intensity, her activity was in the 
main advantageous, The detachmeut 
from party interests or prepossessions, which 
her elevated and isolated position came to 
foster in her, gave her the opportunitj of 
detecting in ministerial schemes any national 
pril CO which her ministers mi^lit at times 
be blinded by the spirit of faction, and her 
persistence occasionally led to some moditi- 
estion of policy in the direction that she 
ur|;ed withhappyiesult, Herlengthof sove- 
rsjgufey, too, rendered in course of years her 
personal experiences of government tiar wider 
and far closer than that of any of her mini- 
sters, and she could recall much past pro- 
cedure of which she was the only surviving 
witness. Absolutely frank and tnietful in 
the expression of her views to her ministers, 
she had at the same time the tact to acquiesce 
with outward grace, however strong her pri- 
vate objections, in any verdict of the popular 
vote, r^ainst which appeal was seen to be 
hopeless. In the two instances of the Irish 
church hiU of 1869 and the franchise exten- | 
sion hill of 1684 she made persoaal efforts, j 
in the interest of the general peace of the | 
country, to discourage an agitation which j 
she felt to he doomed to failure. "While, I 
therefore, she shrank from no exertion where- 1 

S die might influence personally the ma- i 
inery of the state, she was always con- 
scious of her powerlessness to enforce her 
opinions or her wishes. With the principle 
of the constitution which imposed on the 
sovereign the obligation of giving formal 


assent to every final decision of his advisers, 
however privately obnoxious it might be to 
him, she hod the practical wisdom to avoid 
onv manner of conflict. 

tartly owing to her respect for the con- 
stitution in which she was educated, partly 
ThcdMay owi^ to her personal idiosyn- 
o( royal crasies, and partly owing to the 
po"«. growth of democratic principles 
among her people, the active force of such 
prerogatives as the crown possessed at her 
accession was, in spite of her toil and energy, 
diminished rather than increased during her 
reign. Parliament deliberately dissolved 
almost all the personal authority that the 
crown had hitherto exercised over the army. 
The prerogative of mercy was practically 
abrogated when the home secretary was 
in. effect made by statute absolute controller 
of its operations. The distribution of titles 
and honours became in a larger degree than 
in former days an integral port of the ma> 
chinety of party politics. The main outward 
signs of the sovereign’s formal supremacy in 
the state lost, moreover, by her own octs, 
their old distinctness. Conservative as was 
her attitude to minor matters of etiquette, she 
was self-wEled enough to break with large 
precedents if the breach consorted with her 
private predilections. During the lastthirty- 
nine years of her reign she opened parliament 
in person only seven times, and did not 
prorogue it once after 1854. It had been 
the rule of her predecessors regularly to 
attend the legislature at the opening and 
close of each session, unless they were dis- 
abled_ by illness, and her defiance of this 
practice tended to weaken her semblance of 
hold on the central force of goverument. 
Another innovation in the usages of the 
monarchy, for which the queen, with a view 
innoTationa *0 increasing her private con- 
la royoi venience, was persDually respou- 
practice. sihle, had a like effect. HertWe 
immediate predecessors on the throne never 
left the country during their reigne. Only 
three earlier sovereigns of modern times 
occasionally crossed the seas while wearing 
the crown, and they were represented at 
home in their absence by a regent or by 
lords-justioes, to whom were temporarily 
delegated the symbols of sovereign power, 
while a responsible minister was the sove- 
reign’s constant companion abroad. Quean 
■Victoria ignored nearly the whole of this 
procedure. She repeatedly visited foreign 
countries ; no regent nor lords-jnsticea were 
called to office in her absence ; she was at 
times unaccompanied by a responsible mini- 
ster, and she often travelled privately and 
informally under on assumed title of inferior 
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rank. The mechanical appUeatnans of steam, 
and electricity -which -were new to her era 
facilitated communication, with her, but the 
fact that she voluntarily cut herself oil' from 
the Beat of government for -weeks at a time 
— in some instances at seasons of crisis — 
seemed to pro-ve that the sovereign’s control 
of government -was in effect less constant 
and essential than of old, or that it might, 
at any rate, incur interruption without in 
any way impairing the efficiency of the go- 
vernment’s action. Her withdrawal from 
parliament and her modes of foreign travel 
alike enfeebled the illusion which is part 
of the fabric of a perfectly balanced mo- 
narchy that the motive power of government 
resides in the sovereign. 

In one other regard the queen, hy conduct 
which can only be assigned to care for her 
personal comfort, at thecostof the 
TJieqiiocn puyio advantage, almost sapped 
ana iiciana. ^^e influence which thecrowncan 
legitimately exert on the maintenance of a 
healthy harmony among the component parts 
of the United jtingdom. Outside England 
she tetowed markedly steady favour on 
Scotland. Her sojourns there, if reckoned 
together, occupied a period of time approach- 
ing seven years. She spent in Ireland in 
the whole of her reign a total period of leas 
than five weeks. Daring fifty-nine of her 
sixty-three years of rule she never set foot 
there at aU. Her visit in her latest year 
-was a triumph of robust old age and a proof 
ofundiminisned alertness of sympathy. But 
it brought into broad relief the neglect of | 
Ireland that preceded it, and it emphoaised 
the errors of feeling aud of judgment whioh 
made her almost a complete stranger to her 
Irish subjects in their o-wn land during the 
rest of long reign. 

The queen’s visits to foreign lands were 
intimately associated with her devotion to 
Tio ^Boon’s family which was a ruling 
loreiqn principle of her life. The kins- 

leiotioiis. mgjj Hus women with whom 

her relations -were closest wore German, 
and Germany had for her most of the asso- 
ciations of home. She encouraged in her 
household many German customs, and with 
her numerous German relatives maintained 
on enormous and detailed corre^ondence. 
Iler patriotic attachment to her' own country 
of England aud to her British subjects 
could never be justly questioned, and it was 
her cherished conviction that England 
might and should mould the destinies of the 
-world ; but she was much influenced in her 
view of foreign policy by the identification 
of her family with Germany, and by her 
natural anxiety to protect the interests of 


ruling German princes who were lineallv 
related to her. It was ‘a sacred duty ’as 
^\e said, for her to work for the welfare of 
Prussia, because her eldest daughtep h nA 
married the heir to the Prussian crown. As 
a daughter and a wife she felt bound to en- 
deavour to preserve the independence of the 
duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, whence her 
mother and husband sprang. Her friendshin 
for Belgium was a phase of her affection for 
hor uncle, who sat on its throne. The spirit 
of patriotic kingship was always stronp 
enough m her to quell hesitation as to the 
path she should follow when the interest of 
England was in direct conflict with that 
of her Gorman kindred, but it was her con- 
stant endeavour to harmonise the two. 

Although the queen disliked war and its 
inevitable brutalities, she treated it as in 
certain conditions a dread necessity which 
no ruler could refuse to face. Thoroughly 
os slie valued peace, she deemed it -wrong to 
purchase it at the expense of national rights 
or dignity. But she desired that wai-fare 
should be practised with all the humanity 
that was possible, end she was deeply inte- 
rested in the military hospitals and in lie 
training of nurses. 'I'he queen’s wealth of 
Her tern- domestic affection was allied to a 
pwnniDnt. tendernoss of feeling and breadth 

of sympathy with mankind gene- 
rally, whioh her porsonal sorrows oooen- 
tuated. She spared so exertion personally 
to console the boreavod, to whatever walk 
of life they belonged, and she greatly valued) 
a reciprocation of her sympathy. Every 
instance of unmerited suffering that came- 
to her notice— as in the case of Captain 
Dreyfus in France— stirred her to indigna- 
tion. Nor were animals — horses and dogs 
— excluded from the scope of her compassion. 
To -vivisection she was strenuously opposed, 
denouncing withheattheorueltyotwounding 
and torturing dumb creatures. 3he counte- 
nanced no lenity in the punishment of those 
guilty of cruel acts. 

The queen was not altogether free from 
that morbid tendency of mmd which comes 
of excessive study of incidents of sorrow 
and suffering. liar habit of accumulating 
sepulchral memorials of relations and friends 
was one manifestation of it. But it was 
held in check hy on innate cheerfulness of 
disposition and by her vivacious curiosity 
regarding all that passed in the domestic and 
political circles of -which she was the cefitre. 
She took a deep interest in her servants. 
She was an admirable hostess, personally 
consulting her guests’ comfort. The in- 
genuousness of youth was never wholly- 
extinguished in her. She was easily amused. 
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End was never at a loss for recreation. 
Round games of cards or whist she aban- 
doned in later years altogether; but she 
sketched, played the piano, sang, did needle- 
work until old age. 

The queen’s artistic sense was not strong. 
In furnituTB and dress she preferred the 
fashions of her early married years to any 
other. She was never a judge of palming, 
and she bestowed her main patronage on 
portrait painters like Winterhalter and Von 
Aiigeli, and on sculptors like Boehm, who 
had little beyond their German nationality 
to recommend them. ‘ The only studio of a 
master that she ever visited was that of 
Leighton, whose “Procession of Cimabue” 
the prince consort had bought for her, and 
whom she thought delightful, though perhaps 
more as an accomplished and highly agree- 
able courtier than as a painter.’ In music 
she showed greater taste. Staunch to the 
heroes of her youth, she always appreciated 
the operas of Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti ; 
Handel andBachboredher, but Mendelssohn 
also won her early admiration, and Gounod 
and Sullivan fascinated her later. She never 
understood or approved Wagner or his school. 
She was devoted to the theatre from girl- 
hood, and all her enthusiasm revived when 
in her last years she restored the draniatio 
performances at court, which her mourning 
had long interrupted. She was not well 
read, and although she emulated her hu'- 
hand's respect for literature, it entered^ little 
into the business or recreation of her life. 

In talk she appreciated homely wit of a 
quiet kind, and laughed without restraint 
when a jest or anecdote appealed to her. 
Subtlety or indelicacy offended her, and 
EOmetimee evoked a scornful censure. Al- 
though she naturally expected courtesy of 
address, and resented brusque expression of 
contradiction or dissent, she was_ not con- 
ciliated by ohsequiousness. ‘It is useless 

to ask ’s opinion,’ she would say; ‘he 

only tries to echo mine.’ Her own con- 
versation had often the charm of naivete. 
"When told that a very involved piece of 
modem German music, to which she was 
listening with impatience, was a ‘ drinking 
song’ by Rubinstein, she remarked, ‘ Why, 
yon could not drink a cup of tea to that.’ 
Ser memory was unusually sound, and 
errors which were made in her hearing on 
matters familiar to her she corrected with 
briskness and point. 

The queen's religion was simple, sincere, 
and undogmatic. Theology did not interest 
her, but in the virtue of religious toleration 
she was an ardent believer. "When Dr. 
Creighton, the last bishop of London of her 


leiga, declared that she was the best liberal 
he knew, he had in mind her breadth of 
religious sentiment. On moral questions 
her views were strict. She was opposed 
to the marriage of widows. To the move- 
ment for the greater emancipation of women 
she_ was thoroughly and almost blindly 
antipathetic. She never realised that her 
own position gave the advocates of women’s 
lights their strongest argument. With a 
like inconsistency she regarded the greatest 
of her female predecessors, Queen Elizabeth, 
with aversion, although she resembled Queen 
Elizabeth in her frankness and tenacity of 
purpose, and might, had the constitution of 
the country in the nineteenth century per- 
mitted it, have played as decisive a part in 
history. Queen Victoria’s sympathies were 
with the Stuarts and the laeobites. She 
declined to identify Prince Charles Edward 
with his popular designation of ‘ the Young 
Pretender,’ and gave in his memory the 
baptismal names of Charles Edward to her 
grandson, the Duke of Albany. She was 
deeply interested in the history of Mary 
Stuart; she placed a window in Oarishrooke 
Church in memory of Charles I’s daughter 
Elizabeth (1850), and a marble tomb by 
Marqehetti above her grave in the neigh- 
bouring church of St. Thomas nt Newport 
(1850). She restored James Il’s tomb at 
St. Germain. Such likes and dislikes re- 
flected purely personal idiosyncrasies. It 
was not Queen Elizabeth’s mode of rule that 
offended Queen Victoria ; it was her lack of 
feminine modesty. It was not the Stuarts’ 
method of government that appealed to her ; 
it was their fall from high estate to manifold 
misfortune. Queen Victoria's whole life and 
action were, indeed, guided by personal 
sentiment rather than by reasoneef principles. 
But her personal sentiment, if not alto- 
gether removed from the commonplace, nor 
proof against occasional inconsistencies, bore 
ample trace of courage, tiuthfulnesa, and 
sympathy with suffenng. Fat from being 
an embodiment of seldeh whim, the queens 
personal sentiment blended in its mam cur- 
rent sincere love of public justice with 
staunch fidelity to domestic duty, and ripe 
experience came in course of years to imbue 
it with tbs force of patriarchal wisdom. 
In her capacity alike of monarch and woman, 
the queen’s personal sentiment proved, on 
the whole, a safer guide than the best devised 
system of moral or political philosophy. 

vin 

Of her nine children (four eons— Albert 
Edward, prince of Wales, Al&ed, Arthur, 
and Leopold — and five daughters— Victoria, 
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Alice, Helena, Lonise, and Beatrice), two 
sons, Leopold and Alfred, and one daughter, 
, Alice, died in the queen’s lifetime. 
tooSmtfc She was survived by two sons— 
the prince of Wales and Arthur 
duke of Connaught — and by four daughters— 
Victoria, Empress Frederick, Helena, Prin- 
cess Christian, Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
and Beatrice, Princess Ilenry of Battenberg. 
The eldest daughter, Victoria (Empress 
Frederick), died on 5 Aug. 1001 at her 
seat, Friedrichshof, near Fraukforl . All her 
children wore married, and all except the 
FrincessLouisehad issue. The queen’s grand- 
children numbered thirty-one at the date of 
her death — nine died in her lifetime— and 
her great-grandchildren numbered thirty- 
seven. Seventeen of her grandchildren were 
married. In two instances there was inter- 
marriage of first cousins — viz. Grand Duke 
of Hesse (Princess Alice’s only surviving 
son) with Princess Victoria Melita (Prince 
Alfred’s second daughter), and Prince Ileimy 
of Prussia (Princess Royal’s second son) with 
Princess Irena Marie (Princess Alice’s third 
daughter), Other marriages of her grand- 
children connected her with the chief 
reiguing families of Europe. The third 
daughter of the Princess Royal (Empress 
Frederick), Princess Sophie Dorothea, mar- 
ried in 1880 the Duke of Sparta, son of the 
king of Greece. Princess Alice’s youngest 
daughter (Princess Alix Victoria) married 
in 1804 Nicholas II, tsar of Russia, while 
Princess Alice’s second dau^ter (Elizabeth) 
married the Grand Duke Serge of Russia, 
a younger son of Tsar Alexander II and 
„ , uncle of Tsar Nicholas II. Prince 

cbUdloo^' Alfred’s eldest daughter (Princess 
Marie) married in 1893 Ferdi- 
nand, crown prince of Boumauia. Princess 
Maud, youngest daughter of the prince of 
Woles, married in 1896 Prince Charles of 
Denmark. Only one grandchild married a 
member of the English nobility, the prince 
of Wales’s eldest daughter, who became the 
wife of the Duke of Fife. The remaining 
seven marriages of grandchildren were con- 
tracted with members of princely families 
of Germany. The Emperor William II 
married Princess Victoria of Augustenburg. 
I'he Princess Royal's daughters, the Prin- 
cesses Charlotte, Ftederika Victoria, and 
Mgrgaretta Beatrice, married rospectively 
the hereditary Frmoe of Soxe-Meiningen (in 

g i 1^*90)', and Prince Frederick Chiles of 
esse-Caessl (in 1803). Princess Alice’s 
eldest daughter (Victoria) married in 1884 
PrinceLouis of Battenberg. Prince Alfred's 
third daughter (Alexandra married in 1896 


the hereditary Prince of Hohenloha-Lan- 
geiiburg. Princess Helena’s elder daughter 
(Louise Augusta) married in 1801 Prince 
Avibert of Anhalt. 


Ihere wos one marriage in the queen’s 
lifetime in the fourth generation of her 
family. On 24 Sept. 1898 the eldest of her 
great-grandchildi-en, Fdodora, daughter of 


The queen\ portrait was painted, drawn, 
sculptured, and photographed several hun- 
dred times in the course of the reign. None 
are satisfactory presentments. The queen’s 
Poi iraita of uepose neoeMavily omit 

tiie queea. suggestion oi the animated and 
fascinating smile which was 
the chief attraction of her ocuntenance. 
Nor is it possible graphically to depict the 
exceptional grace of bearing which com- 
pensated for the smallness of her stature. 
Among the chief paintings or drawings of 
her, those of her before her accession are 


by Sir William Beechey, R.A. (with the 
Duchessof Kent), 1821 j by Richard Westall, 
R.A,, 1830; by Sir George Ilayter, 1883; 
and by II. J. Lane, A.R.A., 1887. Those 
after her accession are by Alfred Chalon, in 
state robes (eimraved by Cousins), 1838; by 
Sir George Hayter, 1838 ; by Sir David 
Wilkie, 1839 (in Glasgow Gallery) ; by Sit 
Edwin Landseer (drowing presented by the 
queen to Prince Albert), 1839 ; by F. Win- 
tei'halter, 1846 and other years ; by Winter- 
halter (group with Prince Arthur and Duke 
of Wellington), 1848 ; by Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, 1866 ; by Baron H. von Angeli, 1875 
(of which many reiilicns were made for pre- 
sents, and a copy by Lady Abercromby is 
in the National Portrait Gallery, London), 
1886 and 1807; by Mr. W. Q. Orohardson, 
R.A. (group with prince of Wales, Duke of 
York, and Prince Edward of York), 1900 ; 
and by M. Benjamin Constant, 1000, There 
are several miniatures by Sir W. 0. Ross, 
R, A., and one by Robert Tborburn, A,R,A. 
(with prince of Wales as a child). There is 
a devor caricature lithographie portrait, by 
Mr, William Nicholson, 1897, Every leading 
episode in the queen's life was eommemo- 
rated on her commission by a painting in 
which her portrait appears. Most of wese 
memorial paintings, many of which have 
been engraved, are at Windsor; a few are at 
BnckWham Palace or Osborne. They in- 
olude mr David Wilkie’s 'The Queen’s First 
Council/ 1887 ; C, H. Leslie’s ' The Queen 
receiving the Sacrament at her Coronation/ 
1838, and ' The Christening of the Princess 
Royol/ 1841 ; Sir George Hay ter’s ‘ Corona- 
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tion,’ 'Tlia Queea’s Marriage,’ 1840, and 
* Christening of the Prince of Wales ; ’ 
P. ■Winterhalter's * The Reception of Louis 
Philippe,’ 1844; E. M, Ward's ‘ The Queen 
investing Napoleon III tvith the Garter* 
and ‘ The Queen at the Tomb of Napoleon,' 
1855j G. H. Thomas's ‘Review in Paris,' 
1865 ; J. Phillip’s ‘ Marriage of Princess 
Royal,’ 1869 j G. H. Thomas's ‘ The Queen 
at Aldershot,' 1859 ; W. P. Frith’s ' Mar- 
riage of the Prince of "Wales,' 1863 ; 6. 
Magnussen’s ‘ Marriage of Princess Helena, ’ 
1866; Sydney P. Hall’s ‘Marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught,’ 1879 ; Sir James Lm- 
ton’s ‘Marriage of the Duke of Albany,' 
ls83; R. Caton Woodville’s ‘Marriage of 
the Princess Beatrice,' 1885: Laurens 
Tuxen'a‘The Queen and Royal Family at 
Jubilee of 1887;’ Sydney?. Hall’s ‘Mar- 
riage of the Duchess of Fife,’ 1839 ; Tuxen’s 
‘ Marriage of the Duke of York,’ 1893. The 
sculptured presentations of the queen, one 
or more examples of which is to be found 
in almost every city of the empire, include 
a bust by Behnes, 1829 (in possession of 
Lord Ronald Gower) ; an equestrian statue 
^ Marochetti at Glasgow; a statue by 
Boehm at Windsor; a large plaster bust 
by Sir Edgar Boehm (in National Portrait 
Gallexy, London) ; a statue at Winchester 
by Mr, Alfred Gilbert, R A. ; a statue at 
Manchester by Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., 1900. 
A national memorial in sculpture, designed 
by Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A,, has been placed 
in the Mall opposite the entranca to Buok- 
ingham Palace. 

The portrait head of the queen on the 
coinage followed three successive types in 
, the course of the reign. Soon 
wd medaS! accession 'Willmm Wyon 

designed from life a head which 
appears in the silver and gold coinage with 
the hair simply knotted, excepting in the 
case of the florin, where the head bears a 
crown for the first time since the coinage of 
Charles II. In the copper coinage a laurel 
.wreath was intertwined with the hair. In 
1887 Sir Edgar Boehm designed a new bust 
portrait, ehowiug the features in mature age 
with a small crown and veil most awkwardly 
placed on the head. This inefiective design 
was replaced in 1893 by a more artistic 
crowned presentment from the hand of Mr, 
Thomas Brock, R.A. 

O^edals on which her head appears the 
majority commemorate military or naval 
achievements, and are not of great artistio 
note (cf. John H. Kkto’i Medals and Deco- 
rations <if the British Army and Navy, 1807). 
Many medals commemorating events in the 
queen's reign were also struck by order of 


the corporation of London (cf. GiiA.iit.E3 
■Welch’s NumwmtaLondinensia, 1894, with 
plates). Uf strictly olliciai medals of the 
reign the chief are that struck in honour 
of the coronation from designs by Pistmcci 
in 1838; the jubilee medal of 1887, with, the 
rever&e designed by Lord Leighton; and the 
diamond jubilee medal of 1397, with Wyon's 
design of the queen’s head in youth on the 
reverse, and Mr. Brock's design of the head 
in old age on the obverse with the noble 
inscription : ‘ Longitudo dierum in dextera 
eius et in sinistra gloria,’ 

The adhesive postage stamp was an in- 
vention ot the queen’s reign, and was adopted 
by the government m 1840. A crowned 
portrait head of the queen was designed for 
postage stamps in that year, and was not 
modified m the United ELingdom during her 
lifetime. In most of the colonies later 
postage stamps bore a portrait of the queen 
m old age. 

[4 lifi. of Queen Yictoria based on this article 
appeared in 1902. There are contemporary bio- 
graphie sketches by Sir fi. R. Holmes, formerly 
librarian at lYindsor (with elaborate portrait 
illustrations, 1887, and text alone, 1901), by 
Mrs. Oliphant, by the Bev. Dr. Tulloch, by the 
Marquis ot Lome (fourth duke of Arayll), by 
Sarah Ttoley, by (t. Barnett Seiitb, and by J, 
Cordy Jeaflreson (1893,2 vols.) The outward 
facts of her reign are best studied in the Annual 
Register from 1837 to 1900, together with the 
Times newspaper, Hansard’s Parliamentary 
Debates, and the collected edition of Punch. 
A vast library of memoirs of contemporaiies 
supplies useful information. For the years 
before and immediately after the accession, 

I see Mrs. Gerald Gurney's Childhood of Queen 
' Yictoiia, 1901 ; Tner's First Tair of a Silken 
Beign ; Memoir of GabrielB von B&low (Ecgl. 
i transL), 1897 ; Earl of Albemarle’s Fifty Yeats 
of my Life; Stafford House Letters, 1391, pt, 
n . ! and Sir Charles Murray's papers in Corn- 
ihill Hag, 1897. The portion of the queen’s 
career which has bsen dealt with most fully is 
her married life, 1840-61, which is treated in 
General Grey’s ^rlv Years of the Prince Con- 
Isort, 1868, and in Sir Theodors Martin’s Life 
of the Prince Consort, 6 vols. 1874-80. Both 
works draw largely on her and her husband’s 
iournals and letters. Both General Grey and 
Sir Theodore Martin write from the queen's 
point of view; some memoirs published since 
the appearance of these volumes usefully 
supplement the information. An important 
semetion from the queen’s carrespondence be- 
tween 1837 and 1861 was iasued offidadly ia 
1907, under the editorship of Viscount Esher 
and Mr. A. C. Benson. The best authority 
for the general conrse of the queen's life and 
bar relations with political history down to 
1860 is, apart from this correspondence, to be 
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found in iha thros scries of the GreriUo Me- 
moirs (1817-60), which nre outapohan, and in 
the main tiustvortlij. The Duke Krnoat of 
Saxe-Cobnrg's Memoirs, 4 toIs. (Eugliali trunsl. 
1888-90), tliiow aide lights on the queen a 
personal reliitions with Gei-many and German 
politics, and print many of her letters; they 
carry events from 1840 to 1870. The e,irly 
years of tho same period are covered hy the 
Memoirs of Baron von Bunsen and hy Memtfira 
of Baton von Stockmar,hyhia son (Engl, transl. 

2 Tols. 1892). Other hints ftom the German 
side may be gleaned in Th. von Bernhnrdi Aua 
demlehen, pt. v. 1896; Memoirs of Count von 
Beust; Memoirs of Count Vitathum vim Eck- 
stadt ; Moltke’s letters to his "Wife and other 
Eelativss, ed. Sidney 'Whitinaii (2 vols. 1896) ; 
Margaretha von Posehingaifs Lite of Emperor 
Frederick (Engl, transl. hy Whitman, 1901); 
BiemBtek’s keOeotione and Eominiaooncps (2 vok. 
1898, Engl transl.) ; and Buseh’s Convortations 
of Bibm,irck (3 vols. 1897). Eor the English 
relations with Kapoleon III (18.61-68)saeDela 
Gome’s Histoiro du Second Empire (6 vols.) The 
queen's domestic life from 1888 to 1870 may ho 
traced in Letters from Sarah, Lady Lyttelton, 
1797-1870 (privately printed for the family, 
1873); from 1803 to 1878 in tho Letters of Prin- 
cess Alice, with memoir hy Dr. Soil (Engl, transl, 
1884) : from 1842 to 1882 in tho queen’s Leaves 
(1868), and MoreLeiiTfs (1883) fromher Jotmml 
in the Highlands ; and from 1880 to 1897 in Sir 
Klnlodi Cooke's Life of tho Duchoea of Took, ! 
2 vols. 1900. Both court and diplomutio affairs 
(1837-68) are sketched in Lady Bloomdeld’a 
Court and Diplomatic Life (1888, 2 vols.), and 
diplomatic aanirs alone (1887-1879]) in Lord 
Anguelus Loftus'e BeminisoonccB, 2 series (4 vols. 
1892-4). For homo politics see Torrens's Life 
of Lord Melhouine ; the Creavey Papers ; tho 
Croker Papers ; tho Pool Papers (a spocieUy 
valuable work) ; Sir Spencer Walpole's Life of 
Loid John Bussell (o most useful biography) ; 
Bulwer and Ashley's Life of Lord Palmerston ; 
Lord Malmeshur/s Memoira of an Ex-Minister ; 
Bonham and Davidson’s Life of Archbishop Tint 
(1891) ; Lord Sslhorne's Momorials ; Gliidstono’s 
Gleanings, vol. i. ; Ohildors's Life of Hugh C. E. 
Childers (1901); Morloy’s Life of Gladstone, 
1903; Ktsmautiee's Life of Lord Granville, 
1906 : Sir Algernon West's Bacolleotions. 
Personal rsminiscenees of the queen in private 
life abound in Donald Maclood'sLifo of Borman 
Macleod (2 vole. 1876), Mrs. Oliphant's Life of 
Principal Tullooh (1888), Prothcro's Life of Dsan 
Staidoy, Lord Tennyson's Memoir of Lord Tenny- 
son, Benson's Memoirs of Arohbisbop Benson, 
and Sir Theodora Martin's Queen Victoria as X 
Hnew Bier (1 906), aU print some letters of here. 
A character sketch is in Quarterly Bev., April 
1901. Sighter partioulars are in Travelynn's 
Life of Macaulay; Ashwell and Wilborforce's 
IMoofBishop Wilberforoe(3vols. 1879); Hold's 
LordIIoughtonandiV.E,Forster:FiinnyIiembls's 
Becoids; Lang’s Lord Iddsslejgb ; Mqxwell's Life 


of W. H. Smith ; Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of 
Helene Faucit, Lady Martin (1900); Sir ,Tohn 
Mowbray’s Seventy Years at Westminster- 
Laughton’s Life of Henry Eoeve (1899) ; W. a! 
Lindsay’s The Bojal Household (1807); Lord 
Konald Gower’s Eominisoancos; and Wilkinson’s 
Benjimsconces of King Ernest of Hanover. In 
the preparation of this_ article the writer has 
utilised priwite information derived from various 
sources.] S, 

VpaEL, SiE .TULIUS (1835-1890), 
premier of New Zealandjson of Albert Leo- 
pold "Vogel and his wife Phoebe, daughter of 
Alexander Isaac of Russell Square, London, 
was born in London on 24 Pab. 1835. He 
was educated at University College School, 
London, and at the Royal School of Mines, 
Both his parents died wlien ha was sixteen, 
and after serving as a merchant’s clerk in 
his grandfather’s office be emigrated to the 

e -fields of Victoria, where, after gaining a 
ihood by variotts shifts, he became editor 
of n small coiiutry newspaper, ‘ The Maty- 
borough and Dunolly Advertiser.’ After 
being beaten in an attempt to enter the 
Victorian parliament he was drawn in 1801 
to Otago, New Zealand, by the large dis- 
coveriasof gold then made there, and, settling 
in Bunodin, bought a half-share iu the ' Otago 
j Witness ’ nnd started the ‘ Otago Dwy 
Times.’ As brother-editor and partner he 
had the novelist, Mr. B. L. Paijeon. He 
quickly made his paper what it still is, one 
of theleadingmorningjournals in the colony, 
and with its lielp was uosen in 18C2 a mem- 
ber of tbe Otngo provincial council. There 
in 186G he became, and for throe years re- 
mained, bead of the provincial executive. 

Vogel’s entry into the New Zealand House 
of Representatives was made in 1863, and 
six years later he was appointed colonial 
treosiuer in tho cabinet of Sir William Fos 
[q. T. Suppl.] To the treasury were soon 
added the post office and tbe departments 
of customs and telegraphs, and he became 
the moving mind of what was quickly called 
flie Po.v-V ogel ministry. In 18B9 the colony, 
still sti-nggling with the native tribes, was 
exhausted by nearly a decade of intermittent 
and inglorious warfare with them, and it was 
embarrassed by English disfavour and the low 
price of its staple export, wool. The imperial 
troops had been wlth^wn, and though, with 
some reluctance, the imperial government 
guaranteed a loon of 1,000,0007. to ^cblo 
the colonists to carry on the warfarCwitb 
their own militia, tbe colony and the pro- 
vinces owed some 7,000,000/., and were de- 
pressed end disheartened. Vogel believed 
that if peace could be secured tbe great 
natural resources of the islands might be 
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rayidly developed by making roads, bridges, 
railways, and telegraphs with money bor- 
rowed by the colony in London. He pro- 
posed to raise 10,000,000/. for this work, and 
to take as security five million acres of land 
adjacent to the proposed railway lines. His 
parliament authorised the borrowing of 
4,000,000/., but refused to touch the public 
lands, which were the endowment of the 
provinces. Except during one month in 
1892, when Sir Edward Stafford ejected the 
Eox-Vogel ministry, Yogelremained in office 
for seven years, and was always at the head 
of affairs, though not always premier. The 
Maori wars were honourably ended, public 
works were rapidly pushed on, immigrants 
poured in, the San Erancisco mail service 
was begun, and a cable laid between New 
Zealand and Australia. The ballot act was 
passed, the Torrens land transfer system 
adopted, the public trust office opened, and 
the government life insurance department 
set up. Finally (1874-6) Vogel, hitherto 
accounted a provincialist, allied himself with 
Stafford and Atkinson, and abolished the 
provinces. Immediately afterwards he ap- 
pointed himself agent-general in London, 
end, resigning the premiership, quitted the 
colony. 

Vogel left New Zealand prosperous and 
confident. Nearly all the money he had 
borrowed had been wisely spent. Un- 
fortunately, no steps were taken to check 
speculation in land, wbiob went on wildly, 
especially in the south island. This, com- 
bined with a steady decline in the prices of 
wool and grain, brought about a reaction in 
1879, the efiects of which lasted for fifteen 
years, and which was popularly attributed 
to Vogel's policy of public works and loans. 
In 1877 an imperial act was passed confirm- 
ing an arrangement made hy Vogel in 1873 
with the Bank of England, by which colonial 
stocks were authorised to be inscribed there, 
to the great advantoge of the borrowing 
colonies, in 1680 Vogel, who had been 
knighted in 1875, was a candidate for elec- 
tion to the British House of Commons ; he 
stood for Penrhyn us a conservative, but was 
beaten. Tn 1881 he resigned the agent- 
generalship, as the New Zealand government 
objected to his connection with certain public 
companies, and in 1884 re-entered New Zea- 
laim politics. Elected for Christchurch hy a 
large majority ho was welcomed hock to the 
colonicd parliament hy numbers who hoped 
from his resourceful, inventive, and sanguine 
mind some scheme or policy which might 
restore cheerfulness and prosperity to the 
overclouded colony. Since lavish borrowing 
had for the time gone out of fashion, the 


phrase ‘ Vogel with the brake on ’ was caught 
up as representing the combination of enter- 
prise with prudence, which a coalition be- 
tween Vogel and the radical party was ex- 
pected to bring about. The coaUtion was 
arranged, the Atkinson ministry was ousted, 
and Vogel became treasurer once more, under 
the radical chief, Sir Robert Stout. Fate, 
however, did not aid the Stout- Vogel govern- 
ment. Prices, low in 1884, fell stiU further in 
1883 ; the largest financial institution in the 
colony, the Bank of New Zealand, showed 
signs of embarrassment; the customs revenue 
declined; aud Vogel, who hud come into office 
to reduce taxation, found himself obliged in 
1887 to admit a heavy deficit and aak for 
more taxes. The ministrv was defeated, ap- 
pealed to the country, and was beaten. Sir 
Robert Stout and many of his section dis- 
appeared from parliament, and though Vogel 
was returned with a substantial mowing, 
he did not prolong the struggle, hut, after 
leading the opposition unsuccessfully for 
one session, quitted the colony finally. 

Thereafter povertv and bodily infirmities 
combined to keep him out of public life. 
He lived quietly near London, where for 
the last three years of his life he held a 
small post, under the New Zealand govern- 
ment, the duties of which were nominal, and 
the salary SOO/, In addition to thia quasi- 
pension the colony after his death gave bis 
widow 1,500/. Vogel died at Hillersdon, 
East Molese^, on 12 March 1899. His 

physical aufierings had been great. For 
many years he bad been tortured hy gout, 
alHicted with deafness, and partly parafysed 
in the lower limbs. The courage ana buoyant 
s]^rit which helped him to s&uggle ag^st 
hisaffiictione, to toil over complicated Bnan- 
cial problems in a aick-room, and to direct a 
colonial political party fi;om a batb-chalr, 
were not the least admirable of his qualities. 
Bold and sanguine as he was in tempera- 
ment, his constitutional hastiness did not 
revent hia manner in private life from 
eing uniformly kind, considerate, and even 
patient towards those around him. A specu- 
lator, though without greed or hardness, his 
rashness in his private affairs gave colour to 
the harsh verdict of the many critics who 
declared that in public life he was a gambler 
masquerading as a statesman. This was not 
true. The policy of developing colonies by 
borrowing and spending state loans is ob- 
viously open to abuse. But it would be 
more easy to show that those who followed 
in Voters footsteps went too far and too 
fast than that he himself wasted public 
money uselessly. Finance wart, he left his 
mark on the institutions ofNew Zealand ; 
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the public trust and state life insurance 
offices have flourished; women’s franchise, 
proposed by him in 1887, became law in 
1893 ; the conservation of the New Zealand 
forests, which he unsuccessfullv prayed for, 
is now a recognised necessity; tlie extension 
of British influence in the South Seas, ad' 
vocated by him in 1874, then dismissed as a 
dream by the colonists, and which, when he 
attempted it at Samoa in 1886, was thwarted 
' by the colonial office, was a scheme the 
scouting of which most Australasians now 
regret. Vogel’s imperialism, as set out in 
many magazine and newspaper articles, 
though vague and dreamy, was in eflect an 
anticipation of the views of a subsequently 
popular school. Carious mixture as he wae of 
visionary and financier, hie visions were often 
tinctured with realism, just as his finance 
was inspired by imagination. Industrious 
as well as original m administration, he 
was a persuasive and copious rather than a 
brilUaut or incisive talker and speaker. He 
wrote clearly and easily on political matters. 


though his solitary novel, ‘ Anno Domini 
2000, or Woman's Destiny,’ written lets in 
life, has little merit. His other publico- 
tions were : ‘ Great Britain and her Colo- 
nies * (London, 1865, 8vo) and ‘New Zea- 
land and the South Sea Islands ' (London 
1878). He also edited the ‘ Oificial Handi 
book of New Zealand ’ for 1876. 

Vogel, who was a Jew of the Asb1f.npy{ 
rite, married, on 19 March 1867, Mary 
daughter of William Henry Clayton, cnlnn.- jit 
architect, New Zealand, and left two sons 
and a daughter. Another son was killed 
when cut off with Major Wilson’s force 
by the Matahele in 1894, 


[Gisborne's Now Zealand Rulers and States- 
men (1840-97), 2nd edit. London, 1897; Rns- 
den’e History of New Zealand, 2nd edit. Mel- 
bonrne, 1896; Anthony Trollope’s Australia and 
New Zealand, London, 1873 ; Times, Daily 
Telegraph, Daily News, 14 March 1899; Jewish 
Chronicle, IGMarch 1899, Reeves's Long White 
Cloud, London, 1898 , Rurke’s Colonial Gentry, 
li. 618] W. P. R. 
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WALKER, JOHN (1692 f-1741), a 
Cambridge scholar and coadjutor of Bentley 
in Ms proposed edition of the Orseco- Latin 
Testament, was son of Thomas Walker of 
Huddersfield, and was educated, like Bentley, 
at Wakefield school, where he was under 
Edward Clarke. He entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, os a pensioner on 24 May 1710, 
at the age of seventeen. He was Craven 
scholar in 1712, He graduated B.A in 
1713, and was elected minor fellow on 
28 Sept, 1716 (seeE. JluD, jDiari/, ed. Luard, 
Cambridge, 1860], He took his M.A., and 
was elected socius major and sublector ter- 
tius in 1717. 

Walker was amiable and attractive, and 
ready to work with others, ns well as learned. 
The lirstfruits of his studies that have come 
down to us are emendations on Cicero, ‘ Be 
Natura Deorum,’ printed at the end of the 
edition of Dr. J ohn Davies, master of Queens’ 
College, iu 1718, aud honourably mentioned 
in the preface. They are mostly bold or 
ingenious conjectures, after the manner of 
Bentley, and show a wide range of reading. 
Pearce also incorporated some notes of 
Walker’s in his edition of the ‘De Offloiis’ 
in 1746 (see p, xiv). While working for 
the New Testament he also helped Bentley 
with various readings of manuscripts of 
Suetonius and Cicero^ ' Tuscul ans.’ iW his 
own part he was preparing an edition of Arno- 


biuB, and left large materials for the purpose 
to Dr. Richard Mead [^. v,] One valuable 
volume of this collection now belongs to 
Professor J. E, B. Mayor of Cambridge, and 
contains notes and conjeotures well worthy 
of attention, as well as collations of the 
Pans and Antwerp manuscripts, the second 
of which is a copy from the nrst, and was 
then at Brussels, 

In the summer or autumn of 1719 he 
went to Pans, as Bentley’s omissary, for the 
purpose of collecting various readings for 
the proposed Grtcco-Latin New Testament, 
which had been projected by Bentley about 
1716. J. J. Wetstein bad been first em- 
ployed; but, after Wetstein's return to 
Switzerland, Bentley was naturally glad to 
have one of his oum scholars as his confi- 
dential assistant. Walker was kindly re- 
ceived at Paris, especially hy the Benedic- 
tines, and, after some suspicion of a clash 
of literary interests between their project for 
an edition of the ' V eraio I tala ’ and Bentley’s 
undertaking, he was aided by them in Ms 
work. TkuiTlieT,Sabatier,Mopinot,andMont- 
fancon were Ms chief friends, and the latter 
regarded him as a son. He remained Paris 
apparently nearly a year. Bentley thus 
writes of him at the end of hie ‘Proposals,’ 
published in 1720 : ‘ The work will he put in 
the press as soon as money is contributed to 
support the charge of the impression. . . 
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The overseer and corrector of the press wni 
he the learned Mr. John Walker of Trinity 
College in Cnmhridge ; ■who -with great ac- 
curateness has collated many MSS. at Paris 
for the present edition. And the issue 
of it, ■whether gain or loss, is equally to fall 
on him and the author.’ Walker had, in 
fact, collated the whole Ne^w Testament in 
five Latin manuscripts at Paris, and part of 
it in nine others, besides noting the readings 
of four Tours manuscripts collated by Ldon 
Chevsllier, which were given him by Saba- 
tier. These collections are contained in the 
volume numbered B. 17, d, in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (Enus, pp. sssv 
foU. ; Old Lat, Bibl. Textt, i. 56, foil., where 
(hey are all identified). Next year (1721) 
be returned to Paris, this time to collate 
Greek texts. The readings of the manu- 
scripts from the Royal, Coislin, St, Ger- 
main, and Colbert collections in Trinity Col- 
lege (B. 17. 42, 43) probably belong to this i 
date or to tbe following years. The winter 
of 1721-2 was, however, spent in Brussels 
in the company of Charles Graham, third 
viscount Preston (d. 1789), grandson of 
James IL’s ambassador at Paris. Ilere 
Walker collated the manuscript of Amobius 
(and Minueius Felix) already mentioned, 
and the Corsendonk Greek Testament (now 
at Yienna, Imp. Lib., cursive 3), and suc- 
ceeded in identifying many of tbe manu- 
scripts used by Lucas Brugensis. When 
the fear of the plague had abated, Walker 
returned to Paris, and seems to have re- 
mained there till 1723. 

Bentley hod communicated his under- 
taking to Archbishop Wake in 1716, and 
this naturally led to intercourse between 
the archbishop and Walker, The first 
extant evidence of this is a letter from 
Walker at Brussels, 24Nov. 1721 (Old Lat. 
JBibl. Texts, i. 66), in answer to a Wd one 
of Wake's, pfflhaps the beginning of their 
friendship. Wake showed him many marks 
of favour, and Walker collated a great num- 
ber of his manuscripts. These collations 
are found, some in B. 17. 42, 43, and others 
in B. 17. 84. A selection of Walker's read- 
ings is also found in a Greek Testament in 
Christ Church Libra^, where the Wake 
MSS, themselves are (Waeb, Arab, Or. 36). 
Altogether Walker seems to have collated 
some seventy-eight (^eek manuscripts, con- 
taining^ the whole or parte of the New Testa- 
ment. 

His course of promotion was as follows : 
He became dean and rector of Booking, 
Essex, in the archbishop’s patronage, 16 Rov. 
1726, At Lady day 1726 he received his 
last ^vidend as fellow of Trimty. He be- 


came chancellor of St. Bavid's on 17 July 
1727 His marriage followed six months 
later, 26 Jan. 1727-P. He was made ll.D. 
under royal commission (together with Ri- 
chard Walker the ■vice-master) on 26 April 
1728. A year later Wake appointed him 
archdeacon of Hereford on 3 Feb. 1728-9, 
and on 12 Dec. 1730 he was instituted rector 
ofStMaryAldermaryinthesam^arronage, 
Healsob^ame incumbent of St. Thomas tbe 
Apostle in the same year. He was also 
chaplain to King George 11. He died on 
9 Kov. 1741, at the early age of forty-eight, 

Walker married Charlotte Sheffield, one 
of the three natural daughters of the well- 
known John Sheffield, mike of Normanby 
and Buckinghamshire (i. 1721) [q. v.], by 
Frances Stewart, who afterwards married 
Hon. Oliver Lambart ( she d. 1760-1). These 
daughters (and their brotherXtook the name 
of Sheffield under their father's will, Mrs. 
Walker had a fortune of some 0,000/., and 
bore her husband six eons and four daugh- 
ters. One of their sons, Henry, became 
fellow of King's College, B.A. 1767, M.A. 
1760. Mrs. Walker is described as ‘ a woman 
of iriolent and turbulent temper,’ but pro- 
fessed much respect for her husband, to 
whom she erectedamonumentin the chancel 
of Booking church, with a laudatory cha- 
racter (Obi Lat, Bibl Texts, i. 66), which 
all extant evidence confirms. It asserts 
that his ' uncommon learning and sweetness 
of temper, joined to all other Christian per- 
fections, aiid accompanied with a pleasing 
form of body, justly rendered him the delight 
and ornament of mankind.’ 

The later course of his studies snd the 
reasons for the coUapse of bis great literary 
project are matters of conjecture and infe> 
enCB. He certainly went on collating Greek 
manuscripts till after 1736, as the Greek 
Testament numbered B. 17. 44, 46 is one of 
J. Wetetein and G, Smith’s, Amsterdam, 
1735, and contains collations of manuscripts, 
some of them brought to Archbishop Wake 
in that yeni’. Woke died in 1787, and left 
his manuscripts to Christ Church, Oxford, 
and therefore Walker's work on them was 
probably done before that. Bentley himself 
was in perpetual strife in his later years, 
and bad a paralytic stroke in 1739. Wuker's 
own health was delicate, and he may hare 
had warnings of approaching death. Some- 
thing of the kind seems necessary to explain 
the fact that Bentley, making his will on 
20 May 1741 (six months before Walker’s 
death), loft his Greek manuscripts brought 
from Mount Athos to the college, and ‘the 
rest and residue of his library ' (including, 
apparently, Walker's collations in tbe 
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Tolumes now at Trinity Oollegs) to iiis 
n^liew Hichard) and did not mention 
■V^lker. Bentley himself died six months 
after his younger friend. There is no trace 
of a quarrel between them. It seems there- 
fore mat Walker’s premature death was the 
chief cause of the failure of all this prepara- 
tion, and the operation of this simple cir- 
cumstance has been strangely overlooked 
by Bentley's biographers. Bentley used to 
call Walker ‘Clnrissimus Walker,’ probably 
to distinguish him from his two contem- 
poraries at Trinity College, llichard the vice- 
master and Samuel. 

Walker’s collations of Latin manuscripts 
are deddedly better than Bentley's, although 
they are not as perfect as his reputation for 
scholarship and his neat writing would lead 
one to hope. 

[Life of Bentley [q. v.] and Old Latin Biblical 
Texts,!. (St. Germain, St. Matthew), Oxf. 1883, 
esp. pp, v, xxiii-xxvi, 66-67; Gent. Mag. 1741, 
p. 609; Eannrsey’e Kov. Bep. Bed. 1898, pp. 
exxx, 300, 302. The contents of the volumes 
at Trinity College are given (not quite accu- 
rately) in A. A. Bllis's Bentleii Critica Sacra. 
Information liae also been supplied by friends 
at Cambridge and elsewhere. Wiilfeer’e will, 
which has been consulted, is at Somerset House.] 
JOIIK SSBVJI. 

WALLACE, EOBERT (1831-1899), 
divine and member of parliament, second 
son of Jasper Wallace, master gardener, 
was bom near Cupar, Fife, on 24 June 1831. 
He was educated at the Qeddes Institu- 
tion, CulroES, the High School, Edinburgh, 
and at St. Andrews University, where he 
won special distinction and graduated MA. 
in 1803. After teaching for some time in 
private families, and attending the 1603-4 
session at the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, i 
he was appoiuted ou 22 April 1864 classical { 
master at the hladras Academy, Cupar, Fife. 
In October 1863 he resumed his theological 
studies at Edinburgh University, lie was 
licensed to preach in 1867, and shortly 
afterwards appointed to the cWge of Kew- 
ton-on-Ayr, whence he removeain 1860 to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh. In 
1866 he was appointed examiner in philo- 
sophy in the nmversiW of St. Andrews, and 
two years later the Edinburgh comoration 
presented him with the charge of Old Grey- 
friars. In 1869 the university of Glasgow 
conferred upon him the degree of D.D. 

Wallace os a churchman was noted for 
the support he ^ave both in the Edinburgh 
presbytery and m the general assembly of 
the churoh of Scotland to broad views on 
theology and to the reform of worship, of 
M’hioh Dr. Eohert Leo (1804-1808) [q. y.] 


was the chief champion. To tlie latter con- 
troversy he contributed ‘Deform of the 
Church of Scotland in Worship, Govern- 
ment, end Doctrine ; ' and to the former 
an essay on ‘ Ohuroh Tendencies in Scot- 
land,’ published in 'Eecess Studies’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1870), which led to much contro- 
versy, and ultimately to his impeachment 
for heresy. In 1872 he was appointed bv 
the crown to the chair of church history 
in Edinburgh University, and his ecelesias- 
tioal and political opponents protested, The 
controversy which followed was one of the 
most exciting in the recent annals of the 
church of Scotland. Wallaoe won mainly 
owing to his own remarkable powers os a 
debater, but in 1876 he determmed to leave 
the church, and became editor of the ‘ Scots- 
man ’ newspaper. 

For some years previously he had bean 
contributing to that newspaper, but his 
editorship was not a success, and he resigned 
in 1880. In 1881 he entered the Middle 
Temple, and in 1883 was caUed to the bar. 
In 1886 he was elected to parlioment as a 
radical to represent East Edinburgh, and 
his connection with the constituency lasted 
until his death. In parliament he main- 
tained an unusual independence, and though 
he took only an occasional part in the 
debates, he k^t up the reputation ho had 
won in the ecclusiastical courts. While 
about to address the House of Commons on 
6 J line 1899 he fell dowm in a fit, and died 
in Westminster hospital on the following 
day. He was buried in Kensal Green ceme- 
tery. ' 

lie was married in 1868 to Margaret, 
daughter of .Tames Eoborlson of Cupar, who 
predeceased him ; by her he had four sous 
and a daughter. 

Wallace wrote frequently for the maga- 
zines, hut in addition to fugitive contro- 
versial matter he published little. His in- 
augural address as professor of churcli 
history, ‘ The Study of Eeolesinstieal History 
in its Ilelations to Ohnrch Theology,’ was 
puMislied in Edinburgh, 1873. At the 
time of his death he wos engaged on a 
biography of George Buchanan, arace com- 
pleted (Edinburgh, 1809), and on his own 
reminiscences, which will be included in his 
‘Life.’ 

[Ilew Scott, Fasti Ecclesim, i, i. 166, ii. i. 161, 
Ac.; Lawson’s BomiuisesneeR (privato circnla* 
lion) : Scotsmon, 7 June 1899 ; Biogra^iy by 
Sheriff Campbell Smith and Hi. WaUace is in 
preparation.] J, B. M. 

WABBUETOM, Sra HOBEET (18(&- 
1899), warden of the Ehyber, bom in a 
Gliilzaifort between Jagdallak and Gouda- 
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uak on II July 1842, -wns the only son of 
Bobert Warbuiton (d, 10 Nov. 1864), lieu- 
tenant'Colonel in the royal artillery, by bis 
-wife, a noble Afghan lady, niece of the Amir 
Dost Muhammad. At the time of his birth 
his mother was flying from the troopers of 
Sardar Muhammad /debar Khan, who pur- 
sued hex for months after the massacre of 
English at Kabul on 1 Nov. 1841. She was 
sheltered by her relatives, and finally re- 
joined her husband on 20 Sept. 1842. At 
the close of the Afghan war Itobert and his 
mother accompanied his father’s battery to 
Sipri, whence they removed to Morai in ] 
Gwalior. In 1860 he was placed at school 
at Mussoorie under Eobert North Maddock, 
where he remained until 1 Dec. 1366. He 
was then sent to England, and was placed at 
Kensington grammar school under G. Frost, 
Thence he obtained a cadetship, and alter one 
term at Addiscombe and two at the Hoyal 
Military Academy at Woolwich he obtained 
his commission in the royal regiment of 
artillery on 18 Dec. 1861. In 1862 be was 
sent to India and stationed with the 1st bat- 
tery of the 24th bripJe at Fort Govindghar, 
tbe fortress of Amritsar. In Au^t 1364 
he exchanged into the F battery of tbe 18th 
brigade and wna stationed at Mian Mir. In 
1866 the failure of the Agra and Master- 
man's hank left him with only his pay to 
support himself and his mother. To increase 
his resources he exchanged into tbe 21st Pun- 
jab infantry. This regiment was then under 
orders for the Abyssinian campaign, and dis- 
embarked at Zoula onl Feb. 1868. While 
eerving with the transport train he showed 
great tact in conciliating native feeling and 
received tbe thanks of Sir Robert Napier 
(afterwards Baron Napier) [j. v.] for his 
services. ^Tien he was invalided to Eng- 
land Napier interested himself in his behalf, 
and -wrote to tbe lieutenaut-governor of the 
Punjab recommending him for employment 
on the frontier. On his letum to India in 
April 1869 he was attached as a probationer 
to the 16th Ludhiana Sikhs, and in July 
1870 he Avas appointed to the Punjab com- 
mission as an assistant commissioner to the 
Peshawar dmsion. At the end of Septem- 
ber 1872 be was removed temporarily to tbe 
sub-district of Yusaftai and stationed at 
lloti-marddn, and in February 1876 he was 
permanently appointed. Under Sir Pierre 
Louis Napoleon Cavagnari [q, v,] he took 
part in several entei^rises against tbe hill 
tribes who persisted m raiding British terri- 
tory, particularly aminst the Utmdn Khel 
in 1876, and was five times complimented 
by tbe ^vernment of tbe Punmb and thrice 
by the secretory of state for India. In 187 9, 


during the Afghan campaign, Cavagnari made 
rq)eated applications for his services, hut 
the Punjab goi'cmment refused to spare him. 
In July, however, he woe appointed political 
officer of the IChyber, a post which he held 
for eighteen years. 

On the news of the murder of Cavagnari 
' at Kabul, Warburton was nominated chief 
^ mlitical officer with General Sir R, 0, 
Bright, commandingtbe Jalalabad field force. 
Ha joined the force on 10 Oct. and proceeded 
to Jalalabad to ascertain the revenues of the 
district. In April 1880 he was ini-olided to 
England, and he did not return to the 
‘ Khyber Pass until 16 Feb. 1882. From that 
i time he remained on the frontier almost con- 
tinuously until his retirement. He obtained 
a remarkable influence over tbe hill tribes, 
due in part no doubt to his A&ban blood. 
He raised the Khyber rifies ftom among 
these tribes, a force which for many years 
kept the pass tranquil. His camp became 
the rendezvous of mutually hostile tribes- 
men, who carefully refraiued from hostilities 
so long as they remained within its precincts. 
He was accustomed to travel with no weapon 
hut a wallring-Blick, and everywhere met 
with demonstrations of attachment. Able 
to converse fluently with the learned in 
Persian and with the common folk in the 
vernacular Pashto, he .succeeded, by bis 
acquaintance with tribal life and character, 
in gaining an influence over tbe border 
Afghans which has never been equalled. 
In 1881 he attained the rank of major, and 
inl887 that of lieutenant-colonel. On 1 Jan. 
1890, in recognition of his services, he was 
created O.S.I. In 1893 he was nominated 
to the brevet ranlr of colonel. He resided 
his post on 11 July 1897 and received the 
tbanka of the Punjab government. He had 
frequei^N requested government to give 
him an Engliw assistant who might con- 
tinue his policy and succeed to his influence 
after his retirement, This request was 
never granted, and the advent of a suc- 
cessor without local experience was at once 
folloAved by disquiet. Un tbe outbiealr ot 
excitement among the Aftidis in August, he 
was asked by the Indian government on 
13 Aug. whether ha was willing to resume 
his service in connection with &e Khyber 
Pass and tbe Afridis. He declai-ed himseli 
-willing, but on 23 Aug., before definite orders 
had been given, hostilities broke out. He 
served with the Tirah expedition of 1867-8, 
end in 1898 he was created K.C.I.E. The 
hardships of the Tirah campaign wore out 
his ftame and the loss of the ^yher msts 
broke his heart. He returned to En^and 
with broken health, and dying at 3 Russell 
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Boad, Eensington, on 22 April 1899, was 
burled at Brompton cemetery on 27 April. 
In 1868 he married Mary, eldest daughter 
of 'William Cecil of Dyfirin, Monmouth- 
shire, 

“Warhiirton’e reminiscences of his life were 
published in 190D under the title ‘ Eighteen 
Years in the Khyber,' London, 8vo, 

[Eighteen Years ih the Khyber (rflth por- 
traits) ; Times, 24, 2S, 28 .April 1899.] 

B. I. 0. 

■WARD, MARY (1C85-184G), founder of 
a female order modelled on the rule of the 
Jesuits, born at Mulwlth, near liipon, on 
28 .Tan, 1684-6, was the eldeet child of Mor- 
maduke Ward of UiTendale, Mulwlth, and 
Newby, in the West riding of Yorkshire, by 
his wife Ursula, daughter of Robert Wright 
(cl. 1C94) of Flowlaud in ITolderness, and 
widow of John Constable (cl. 1681) of 11 at- 
iiold in the same district. John AVright 
(1C68 P-1 GOD) [q. v.] was Mary’s uncle. She 
was at baptism named .Taiie, a name which 
at her couiirmation was changed to Mary. 
Her parents were Roman catholics, and shu 
was educated in the same faith. At the age 
of five she went to live at Plowland with 
her grandmother jUraula Wright, the daugh- 
ter of Nicholas Rndslou of Ilaytou in the 
East riding. On the death of her grand- 
father in 1694 she returned to Mulwilh, but 
the household was broken up by the per- 
secution of 1697-8, and she was entrusted 
to her kinswoman, Mrs. Ardinglon of Hare- 
well, a daughter of Sir William Iiigleby of 
Ripley. From 1600 to 1606 she resided with 
the wife of Sir Ralph Babthorae of Osgodby 
and Babthoipe, near York. Her birth and 
her great beauty attracted numerous suitors, 
but her heart was set on the monastic life, 
and in 1606 she proceeded to St. Omer, and 
entered the community of the Cq^ettines, 
the severest order of St. Clare. Somewhat 
against her inolination she was appointed 
to collecst aims from the townspeople, her 
own desire being for greater eoUtude and 
contemplation. Moreover, os a lay sister 
she was not subject to the rule of St. Clare, 
but to the less rigorous discipline of the 
third order of St. Francis. In May 1607 she 
left the convent, resolved on founding a com- 
munity especially for Englishwomen. She 
repaired to tho court of the archdukes at 
Brussels, and in spite of considerable oppo- 
sition obtained land for a conventnear Grave- 
Imes, On Christmas eve she oommencedhor 
community in a temporary dwelling at St. 
Umer, with five English nuns transferred 
from ‘ the Walloon monostei^’ in that mty. 
In 1600, however, she left this convent alw. 


She returned to St, Omer, after a visit to 
England, accompanied by flveyoung Enelisk 
ladies, with whom she founded a oomnn^tv 
in the Grosse Rue, which chiefly concerned 
I itself with the education of girls, and did 
I not hind itself to the life of strict 
i which was characteristic of most female 
orders. In 1011, after a severe illness, she 
resolved, in consequence of a supernatural 
communication, to adopt the rules of the 
Society of Jesus for her community, ai,nt- 
ing them for the use of women. About 
1611 the first aliiliated community was esta- 
blished in London at Spitalfields. By 1617 
the number of inmates in the parent com- 
munity had increased to sixty persons, and 
in that year a second subordinate eommunitv 
was established at Liege, Mary Ward her- 
self removing to the new house. During 
tho ne.xt few years she travelled constantly 
in England and tho Low Countries, and on 
one occasion was arrested and thrown into 
prison in London, In 1620 and 1621 she 
wa.s occupied in founding houses in Ruin 
and Trier. 

At the close of 1631, finding considerable 
opposition arising to her order, she resolved 
to proceed to Rome, where blie arrived on 
OUristmoB eve. She immedialelv submitted 
to Gregory XV a memorial, slating that she 
and her companions bad by divine appoint- 
ment taken upon them the rule of lifb of the 
Jesuits, and requosting the establishment of 
an order under his sanction. Finding that 
the English clergy were hostile and passed 
strictures on the conduct of her house in 
London, she requested leave on 1 July 1622 
to establish a house in Rome, that her plan 
might be made a matter of observation. 
Her request was gi-antcd, schools for girls 
were instituted, and the community was 
quickly organised. 

For more than a year affairs went well, 
but renewed trouble arose at the close of 
that period. In June 1626, in consequence 
of fresh charges brought against Muy of 
preaching pubUoly in London before on altar, 
and similar absurdities, the schools ware 
closed by the order of Urban 'Vin. In No- 
vember 1626, despairing of obtaining the 
ratification of her order, Mary determined 
to proceed to England through Germany. 
At Milan she was received with great respect 
Wthe saintly cardinal archbishop, Federigo 
Borromeo. jPassing through Tyrol she ar- 
rived at Munich, where the elector, Maxi- 
milian 1, permitted her and her companions 
to remain, and gave them A residence and 
a yearly allowance for their foaintenanoe. 
In 1627 the Emperor Ferdinand invited 
Mary to Vienna, and provided a foundation 
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for her in that oitj, The dislike aroused by , 
her independent action pursued her to ! 
Germany, and in July 1638, in consequence j 
of a communication from the Archbishop of | 
Vienna, Cardinal Klessel, a private con- 
gregation was called by Urban VIII, when 
It was decided that measures should be 
taken through the legates of the various 
countries to break up the houses of the in- 
stitute without issuing a papal bull. Warned 
of the imminence of the peril Mary set out 
for Borne, but owing to illness was unable 
to reach the city until February 1029. After 
laying her case before Urban VIIl and the 
cardinals she returned to Munich, and 
thence proceeded to Vienna. The report of 
the suppression rapidly spread ; but on hear- 
ing that Mary was to be imprisoned as a 
heretic, the emperor refuced to allow the 
mea-sures against her to bo carried into efeet 
at Vienna. Unw illing to be a cause of sti'ife, 
she removed to Munich, where on 7 Feb. 
103(1-1 she was arrested and conOned in the 
Anger convent. The unhealthiness of her j 
prison brought on an illness that was almost 
fatal. Her niends, however, interested them- 
selves in her behalf, and on 15 April she was 
released by a papal mandate, During her 
imprisonment a papal bull for the suppression 
of the institute bad been issued ; but, owing 
to the favour of Maximilian, Mary and her 
companions were permitted toremain in their 
abode at Paradeiser Bans in Munich. In April 
1632 she again set out for Rome to intercede 
for the dispersed members of her sister- 
hood, who wers undergoing neat hardships. 
She was well received by Urban VIII, who 
seeuied won by her patience under trial, and 
gave her permission to establish a new house 
in Rome itself. In October 1034 she took pos- 
session of an abode on the Esqmline, which 
became a frequent resort of English catholics 
in Rome. Here she remained until 1637, 
continually beset by spies, and assailed by 
the malice of her opponents, but supported 
by the esteem of Urban. In September 1637 
she set out for England, arriving m London 
on 20 May 1638. There she drew compa- 
nions round her in s bouse in the neighbour- 
hood of the Strand. She remained m London 
until the strict parliamentary regime that 
followed the departure of Charles I for the 
north in 1642 renderedi it too unsafe. She 
left the city on 1 May, sought refuge in York- 
shire where she was well received by her 
catholic kinsfolk, and settled at Hutton 
Rudby in Cleveland. In 1644 she removed 
to HewoFth, sear York. Her health, which 
had been much impaired during her later 
years, altogether failed during the hardships 
of the siege of York by the parliamentary 


. troops, and she died on 20 Jan, 1614-1 at 
Heworth, soon after the capitulation uf the 
city, ond was buried on 22 .Ian. in the comer 
nest the porch of Osbaldwick oluirrh on the 
east side, where a gravestone was afterwards 
placed hearing an inscription which is still 
legible. It is, however, probable that her 
body was secretly remo\ed to tie Hetber- 
landa by her companions at a later date. 

After Mary Vard’s death various com- 
munities following her rule subsisted un- 
recognised by ecclesiastical authority, until 
on 13 June 1703 a bull of condrination of 
the Institute of Mary, the blessed Virgin, 
was obtained from Clement XI, which sanc- 
tioned all the essential features of Mary 
AVard's scheme. The headqiiarter.s of the 
order were established at Munich until 
1809, when their property was secularised 
with most of the ecclesiastieul possessions in 
Germany. In Austrian territory, however, 
they enjoyed the protection of the emperor, 
and several communities exist at the present 
day in England, Ireland, and Germany, as 
well as dependent houses in Asia, Africa, and 
America. In 1877 Pius IXgave his final ap- 
probation to the whole institute, 

Mary AVard left fragmentary autobio- 
graphies in English and Italian, which are 
now inposses.siouof the community at Nym- 
phenburg, near Munich, An ml painting 
of Mary Ward, executed about 1620, is in 
possession of the nuns of the English In- 
stitute of the Blessed Virgin at Augsburg, 
and a second, rraiesenting her in later life, is 
in possession of the nuns of the institute of 
Altutting in Bavaria, Many of her auto- 
graph letters, as well as mapy historical 
documents relative to the society, are in tbe 
Nympbenburg archives, 

A* life of Mary Ward by her friend and 
companion, Winefrid AVigmore, was written 
between 1646and 1657. Several copies exist 
m manuscript both in French and English. 
A manuscript life in Italian by Vincente 
Pageti, secretary of Cardinal Borghsse and 
apostolic notary, written in 1662, and en- 
titled ' Breve Uoconto della A^ita di donna 
Maria della Guardia,' is in the possession of 
tbe community at Nympbenburg. The next 
biography in point of time was compiled in 
Latin m 1674 jiy Dominic Bissel, canon 
regular of the holy cross at Augsburg. 
There is a copy among the archives of tbe 
diocese at Westminster. In 1689 a life was 
written in German at Munich by Tobias 
Lobner, a ,|«nit father. The autograph copy 
is in the Nympbenburg archires. All of 
these are in large measure independent, 
although that by AVinefrid AVigmore is of 
primary importance. In 1717 an account of 
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the Older by the Bcnedletiae fethcr, Oov- 
binian Hbamni, entitled ‘ Ilelatio de Orlgine 
et PropagatioDo Instituti, Matlea mincupati, 
Virginum Anglfirum,’ wes printed at Augs- 
burg, and about 1729 a life of Mary Wardby 
Marco Pridl, a priest. The chief incidente of 
Mary's life are portrayed in fifty very large oil 
paintings rvhich have existed in the convent 
of the institute at Augsburg almost from its 
foundation in 1662. The series is known 
among the nuns as ‘the painted life,’ and was 
prob^ly constructed from descriptions given 
to the artist by Mary’s surviving companions. 
The German descriptions appended to the pic- 
tures are quoted by Lohner as early as 1689, 
indicating that they were existing at that 
early date. These various sources have been 
collated in the ‘ Life of Mary "Ward ' by Maiy 
Catherine Elizabeth Chambers, which ap- 
peared in the ‘Quarterly Series’ in 1882 and 
1886 (v 0 l 3 .xx.xv. and lli.), under the editor- 
ship of Henry James Coleridge. 

[Miss Chainbeiii’.s Life of Mary Ward, 1882- 
1885 (witli portr.iiK) ; Peulson’s IIoldoriie«, 
ii. 516, 517 i Paster's Yorkslnre Podiuroos, s.v. 

‘ Constable of Fliimboroughj’ Puley's lioeordsof 
the Eiiglisli Province, i. 128, <1.18-9, 07 O ; Dodd’s 
Church Ilist. 17S9, ii. 341 ; Butler's Memoir of 
8t, Ignatius, 1812, p, 4Uil.'| ID. I. U. 

WATSOIT, WILLIAM, Loud AVutson 
(1827-1899), judge', son of the Eov. Thomas 
Watson, niin!.^ter in the church of Scollund, 
by Eleonora, daughter of David McIIallio, 
■was born at Ibe Manse, Covington, Lanark- 
shire, on 25 Aug. 1827. He Avas educated 
at the universities of Gln.sgow and Edin- 
burgh, the latter of which conferred upon 
him the degree of LL.D. in 1870. He wn.s 
admitted advocate in 1851, but nearly b, 
decade elapsed before he entered upon his 
career, and then he owed liis inlroduclihn to 
practice to the illness of a friend who re- 
commended him ns a substitute. In July 
1806 ho appeared for the defence in the 
eaitse edibre of Dr, Edward Pritchard [q.v.], 
the poisoner. Thenceforth his practice grew 
steadily, though slowly, until in 187*1 it was 
snlliclunt to wairant Disraeli in rewarding 
hi , 3 conservatism, then altogether exceptional 
at the Scottisli bar, with the oHico of soli- 
cit or-goueral for Scotland (31 July). In the 
following year lie was elected dean of the 
faculty of advocates, and in 1876 he suo- 
ceedod Edward Slrathearn Gordon [q. v.j in 
the oifioo of lord advocate and the ri'iire- 
sentatioii of the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. In 1878 ho was sworn of the 
privy council, and placed on the committee 
of the council for education in Scotland 
(2 April). As lord advocate he conducted 
the prosecution of the fraudulent direclons 


of the City of Glasgow Bank, and several 
civil actions arising out of the failure. On 
28 April 1880 he was appointed to the place 
among the lords of appeal in ordinary, vacant 
by the recent death of Lord Gordon, and 
created a life peer by the title of Baron 
Watson of Thaiiherton, Lanarkshire. 

A lord advocate of less than four years’ 
standing, who enters the highest judiciary 
of the empire, might not unreasonably plead 
his limited experience as a reason for occu- 
pying himself mainly, if not exclusively 
witli the decision of Scottish cases. AlmostJ 
however, from the outset Waison grappled 
boldly and unreservedly with the multi- 
farious, intricate, and frequently recondite 
legal problems which constitute the staple 
topics of the judicial deliberations of tiie 
House of Lords and privy council, and his 
great naliiral acumen and exi raordinary assi- 
duity gave to his deeiaions a soundness and 
solidity worthy the host traditions of British 
iurisprudence.^ Tlie ooim‘r.snneo with the 
civil law which he owed to his Scottish 
training stood him in good stoad in dealing 
with appeals from colonics in which it still 
forms tue basis of the jurisprudence (see 
Xaw JlsTJorti, Appeal Oases, xii. 662); W 
where such aid failed him, as in vexed ques- 
tions of domicile (li, xiii. ‘1.36; 1896, p, 622), 
or Erenoh or Indian pusrom, his judgments 
wore no less able, while llio part which ha 
took in determining the policy and practice 
of the privy council in the exercise of the 
prerogativnl jurisdiction in Canadian cases 
was of capital eoiisliliilional importance. 
His mastery of English laAv, it less con- 
spicuous, was hardly less consummate; his 
authority on Scottush law was immense; 
nor_ can lio be justly taxed with provin- 
cialism because he showed himself sednbua 
to preserve its purity (id. vii, 393). in later 
life he was reputed' the profoundest lawyer 
, iu the three kingdoms, and his influence 
was commensurnte, 

t "Watson has thus been generally credited 
with a principal share in the resnonsibilityfor 
the decision in Lord Shelllelds case, which 
was perhapii justified by the peculiar facts 
upon which it turned, but would unquestion- 
ably, if followed, have seriously hampered 
the business of the banking community. This 
consequence was in fact only obviated by a 
laler decision (»A. 1892, p. 201 ; of. IIphsoiippl, 
Eabrek, Lobp IIbrsohhli,); but tho^her- 
ration, it such it must be deemed, was unique 
in a career of nearly twenty yearsof splendid 
service, which has left an inelfacealile im- 
press upon every part of onr legal system. 

"Watson wos homely in appearance and 
unassuming in manner, though a merciless 
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dissector of bad argument. He never lost bis 
broad Scottish accent or acquired the niceties 
of English style, but his judgments are dis- 
tinguished by a methodical arrangement and 
massive strength of diction vyhich amply 
atone for their occasional infelicity of phrase. 
The care which he lavished on them was 
prompted neither by zest nor by ambition, 
but by sheer sense of duty ; for law, if not 
positively irhsome, was at any rate not 
particularly congenial to him, while of am- 
bition he had not a jot. He was a been 
sportsman, but otherwise somewhat indolent, 
and would probably have been happier in a 
quiet country life tlian whUe dispensing jus- 
tice in the most august tribunals of the 
British empire. 

'VVatson died at Sunlaw’s House, Kelso, 
on 14 Sept. 1899, leaving issue by his wife 
Margaret (»i. 6 Aug. 1868, d. 3 March 1898), 
daughter of Dugald John Bannatyne. An 
‘Address on the Bepression of Grime,’ de- 
livered by Watson in 1877 before the N ational 
Association for the Promotion of _ Social 
Science, is printed in the ‘ Transactions ’ of 
the association. 

[Foster's Men at the Bar; Burke’s Peerage, 
1899; G. E. CFokayneJs Complete Peerego; 
Irving’s Book of Scotsmen; Beports of Cases 
hoforo the High Court of Jueticinrj, iv. 161 at 
seq. ; Scottish Law Beporter, xiii-xvii. ; Men .md 
Women of the Time, 1890 ; Members of Parlia- 
ment (Offleial Lists) ; Lords’ Journal, exii. 130 ; 
Times, 16 Sopt. 1890 ; Ann. Beg. 1809, ii. 166 ; 
Law Journal, 1 6 Sept. 1800 ; Law Times, 23 Sept. 
1899 ; Juridical Beview, 1899, pp. 269-81.1 

J. M. B 

■WAUOHOPB, ANDEEW GILBERT 
(1846-1 899), major-general, horn at Niddrie 
Marischal, Midlothian, on 5 July 1846, was 
the second son of Andrew Wauchope(1818- 
1874) of Niddrio by his wife, Frances 
Maria (d. 26 June 1868), daughter of Heniy 
Lloyd of Lloydsbutg, 00 . Tipperary. Sir 
John Wauchope [q. v.], the covenanter, was 
his ancestor. At the age of eleven he was 
sent to a school at Worksop in Nottingham- 
shire, and a little later to Foster's school, 
Stubhington House, Gosport, to prepare 
him for the navy. In 1839 he entered the 
Britannia as a naval cadet, and on 6 Oct. 
1860 was entered as midshipman on hoard 
the St. George, where he formed a friend- 
ship with Prince Al&ed. Finding the 
army more to his taste, he obtained his dis- 
charge on 3 July 1862. He obtained a 
commission in the 42nd regiment (the Black 
Watch) on 21 Nov. 1865, and was made a 
lieutenant on 23 June 1867. He served in 
the Ashanti war from 30 Nov. 1873, ob- 
taining special employment as commander 


of Russell’s regiment of Haussas during its 
advance from the river Prah to Kumasi. 
While in this post he took part in a number 
of engagements, and was twice wounded, ‘ 
the second time severely. He was men- 
tioned in the despatches, and received a 
medal with a clasp. 

In July 1878, on the annexation of Cyprus, 
he was placed in charge of the district of 
Papho on that island, and on his return to 
England in August 1880 be was nominated 
C.M.G. in recognition of bis services. On 
14 Sept. 1878 he obtained his captaincy, 
and in 1882 be served in the Egyptian 
campaign. He was one of the first to enter 
the trenches at Tel-el-Kobir and received a 
medal with a clasp and the khedive's star. On 
llMarch 1884 ho attained thernnk of major, 
and in the Soudan expedition of that year ho 
served under Sir Gerald Graham as deputy- 
assibtautadjutantandnuarterma&teT-geneial. 
At the battle of El Teb he was again 
severely wounded. He was mentioned in 
the despatches, and was rewarded on 21 May 
with a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. In the 
following season, 1881-5, he took part in the 
Nile expechtioii, serving in the river column 
under Jlnjor-genernl William Earle [q. v.] 
At Kirkeban on 11 Feb. 1885 he was again 
eeverely wounded. 

After the return of the expedition he went 
hack to Scotland to recruit, and for a time 
devoted himself to the management of bis 
estates, to which he hod succeeded on the 
death of his elder brother, Major WiUiam 
John Wauchope, on 28 Nov. 1882. Ilis 
popularity in the county of Midlothian be- 
came so great that the conservative leaders 
induced him to contest Midlothian in op- 
position to W. E. Gkdstone at the geneml 
election of 1892. He was successful in re- 
ducing Gladstone's majority from 4,631 to 
690. 

On 31 May 1888 be became colonel, and 
C.B. in 1880, and in the autumn of 1893 be 
resumed active military duties, being nomi- 
nated colonel of the 73rd Perthsbii'e regi- 
ment. In July 1808 he was selected to 
command a brigade in the expedition under 
Major-general (now Lord) Kitchener, for the 
re-conquest of the Soudan. He took part in 
the engagements at Atbara and Omdurman, 
and on 16 Nov. 1898 was appointed major- 
geneiol in recognition of his services. On 
14 April 1899 he reoeived the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. from Edinburgh University, 
and in Juno misuccessfully contested South 
Edinburgh against Mr. Arthur Bewoi at a 
by-election. In October be received a com- 
mission to command the third or hl^land 
brigade destined for service in the Trans-, 
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vaal, where war had just heou declared. 
It formed rart of the column under Qencral 
liord Methuen for the relief of the be- 
sieged towns of Kimberley and Mafeldng. 
After talcing part in the engagements of 
Belmont and Modder River he fell at Magers- 
fontein on 11 Dec. while leading his brigade 
in a night attach on the Boer cutrench- 
ments. He was buried on 13 Dec. at the 
township of Modder River. On 18 Dee. he 
wasreinterredat Matjesfontein. Wauchope 
was twice married: first, on 9 Dee. 1882, to 
Elythea Ruth (<f. 3 Feb. 1884), daughter of 
Sir Thomas Ersldne, baronet, of Cornbo ; and 
secondly, in 1893, to Joan, daughter of Sir 
William Muir. He left a son by his first 
marriage. 

I Baird's Geiieriil Wauchope (with poctr.ut), 
1900; Army Lists; Conan Doyle’s Great Boor 
War, 1001).] E. I, 0. 

WESTMINSTER, Duke op. [See 

Ghosvenoe, Hush Lupus, 1826-1899.] 

WESTMORLAND, Eabu op. [See 
Fanii, Fhanuis W11.LIAH lliaHiijr, 1826- 
1891.] 

WESTWOOD, THOMAS (1814-1888), 
minor poet and bibliographer of angling, 
wa.s the sou of Ihe Thomas Westwood of 
Enfield so vividly portrayed by Cbarles 
Lamb in several letters bearing date 1829- 
1830. ‘ Father (‘ Daddy ' or more familiarly 
‘ Gufier ’) Westwood,’ os Lamb calls him, 
was formerly a rider or traveller for a 
wholesale drapery house, then a thriving 
haberdasher within the Bound of Bow Bolls, 
who retired with something under a com- 
petence before tbe beginning of the French 
war at the close of the eighteenth century, 
and settled at Eufiold, of which place he 
became a patriarch. Living upon the 
minimum consistent with gentility, he was 
nevertheless ‘ a star among the minor gentry, 
receiving the bows of the tradespeople and 
the courtesies of the almswomeu daily , . . 
he hath borne parish oilices, sings fine old 
sea songs at throe score and ton,’ is proud of 
having married his daughter, 'and sighs 
only now and then when he thinks that he 
has a sou on his hands about fifteen’ (lottor 
to Wordsworth, 22 Jnn. 1830), 

This son was the future poet, Thomas 
Westwood, who was born at Enfield on 
26 Nov. 1814, and early became an ardent 
disciple and student of Izaak Walton, 
Lamb’s copy of whose ‘ Oonmleat Anglor ’ 
he was privileged to use. Lamb let him. 
loose in lus library, the shelves of which he 
used frequently to relieve by flinging modern 
books (presentation copies) into the West- 
woods’ garden. Many years later Westwood 


oonu-ibuted to ‘Notes and Queries’ (see 
below) some interesting reminiscences^ of 
Charles Lamb, whom he charaoteriaed as ‘ a 
BBventeenth-oentury man mislaid.’ Intro- 
duced by degrees to many of Lamb’s literary 
friends, the young man was imbued with a 
taste for letters. In 18-10 he issued a dainty 
volume of ‘Poems’ (London, 8vo), and was 
credited by a critic in the ‘ Athensaum ’with 
‘a poetical eye, a poetical heart, and a 
musieol oar.’ It was followed in 1860 by 
‘ Burden of the BbU and other Lyrics,’ many 
of which had previously appeared in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ His remaining 
volumes of verso wore : ‘ Barrios and Blos- 
soms ’(1855), ‘Foxglove Bells: a Book of 
Sonnets’ (1836), ‘The Sword of Kingskip’ 
(privately printed, 1866), ‘ The Quest of the 
Sancgreall’ (1868), ‘Twelve Sonnets and 
an Epilogue (In Memoriam I. Walton),’ 
London, 1884, and ‘ Gathered in the Gloam- 
ing ’ (1886), poems of early and later years, 
representing the verses he thought best 
worthy of survival. In a humorous sonnet 
on the ‘ Small Poets,’ Westwood sang as a 
unit in a countless swarm, ‘ Oh for a wizard’s 
sleight to turn this swarm of miles into one 
mighty 1’ Yet all his lyrics are marked by 
an exquisite taste, and one of them, 'Love 
in the Alpuxavaa,’ is said to have excited the 
envious admiration of liondor. 

In ] 844 Westwood wont to Belgium and 
there obtained the post of director and secre- 
tary of the Tourimy railway. He spent 
most of his lator life in West Flanders, de- 
voting leisure and money to the collection 
of a splendid librnry of works on angling, 
upon which subject ho was recognised in 
England as an authority, probably without 
a rival. In 1861 ho published through the 
‘Field* oflioe 'A New Bibliotheca Pisca- 
toria; or Generol Catalogue of Angling and 
Fishing Literature, with Bihliogra^ical 
Notes and Data’ (preface dated Brussels, 
July 1861). In 18w he issued his ‘ Chroni- 
cle of the Compleat Angler,’ now a scarce 
volume, and deservedly prized, for it is per- 
haps the most elaborate bibliography on 
record of any book printed in England, with 
the exception of the Bible ; it was printed as 
a supplement to Marston’s sumptuous edition 
of ‘ The Compleat Angler’ of 1888 (ii. 268- 
330, with a new preface). In 1883, with 
the collaboration of Thomas Satcbell (d. 
1888), Westwood produced in a ha^some 
quarto his magnum opus, the ‘Bibliotheca 
Pisoatoria; a Catalogue of Books on Angling, 
the Fisheries and Fish-Culture,’ the small 
volume of 1861 being practically transformed 
into a new work, containing considerably 
oyer fiye thousand separate entries, In the 
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same year Westwood reprinted, with a good 
introduction, ‘The Secrets of AngUnff’ 
CldlS) of John Dennys. Westwood £edin 
Belgitun on 13 March 1888. 

[Miles's Poets and Poetry of the Century 
(Tennyeon to Cloagh), pp. 435-llS ; Notes and 
Queries, 3id ser. x, 223, 4th ser, t. 628, x. 405; 
Brit. Hub. Cat.] T. S. 

WIGHTMAN, JOSEPH (i 1722), 
major-general, was appointed ensign to 
Lieutenant-colonel Kohert Smith on 28 Dec. 
1690, and lieutenant to Liouteuant-colonel 
Thomas Hopson on 7 Aug. 1003, with the 
additional rank of captaiiu On 8 Dec. 1606 
be was promoted captain and lieutenant- 
colonel in the first foot guards. He auhsa- 
quently hecame on officer of Sir Matthew 
Bridges’s regiment of foot (now the Lei- 
cestershire regiment), with which he served 
in the Netherlands under William III. In 
1701 he accompanied the regiment to Hol- 
land and served in Marlborough's campaigns 
in 1702 and 1703. He was promoted to the 
regimental rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
1702, and on 26 Aug, 1703 received the 
brevet rank of colonel. Marlborough com- 
mended liim as ‘a very careful, diligent 
officer’ (Letters awl Despatches of Marl- 
borough, ed. Murray, 1846, i. 192). In 1704 
the regiment was transferred to tuc Spanish 
peninsula, where it saw much service under 
the Earl of Galway, and suffered severelvat 
Almanza on 25 April 1707. On 1 Jan. 1707 
Wightman became brigadier-general, and on 
20 Aug. he was appointed to the command 
of the regiment on the death of Colonel Hol- 
croft Blood [q.v.] On 1 Jan. 1710 he was 
promoted to the rank of major-general. 

On 13 July 1712 Wightman was appointed 
commander-in-chief in Scotland during the 
absence of John Campbell, second duke of 
Argyll [q. v.] This command he obtained 
through General John BichmondWebh[q.v.], 
somewhat against the inclination of Argyll, 
who desired to nominate Brigadier-general 
William Breton (Addit. MS. 33273, f. 198). 
Wightman’s position was difficult. He did 
not get on well with Argyll, who, he com- 
plained, never answered uis letters, and he 
found the Scottish people generally jacobite 
in feelW, and hostile to the Engbsh sol- 
diery. To avoid offending the presbyterians 
he ordered his chaplain to discontinue the 
use of the hook of common prayer in the 
regimental services (Addii, M&_6ll6, f. 31). 
On the outbreak or the rebellion of 1715 
under the Earl of Mar [see Ebbeutb, John, 
SIXTH or EtBVEHTHEAKL] Argyll wos absent 
from Scotland, and Wightman, dravnng to- 
gether hie forces numbering about eighteen 


hundred men, took post under Stir^g, 
where Argyll, hastening &om London, joined 
him about the middle of September. At the 
battle of Sherifimuir on 13 Nov. Wightman 
commanded the centre of the royal forces, 
composed of about three regiments of in- 
fantry, and ably supported Argyll, who, 
with the cavalry on the right wing, com- 
pletely routed the enemy’s kft. He wrote 
an account of the battle on the following 
day, which was printed in 1717 in ‘ A His- 
tory of the late Eebellion’ hr Kohert Patten 
[q.v.] It was reprinted and severely criti- 
cised in 1745 by Robert Campbell in bis 
‘ Life of John, duke of Argyle and Green- 
wich.’ 

In 1718, at the time of the landing of the 
jaeobites at Loch Alsh under William Mur- 
ray, marquis eff TuUibordiiie [q. v.], Wight- 
man was stationed at Inverness, and on 
10 Jane he commanded the royal troops at 
the battle of Glensbill, where he forced the 
highlanders to disperse, and the Spanish 
troops to surrender prisoners of war. His 
services were rewarded with the government 
of Kinsale. He died suddenly of apoplexy 
at Bath on 25 Sept. 1722. 

[Dalton’s English Army Ditts, 1X96-8, vois. 
iii. and iv. ; Cannon's Hist. Secord of the &von- 
teenth or Loiccatersbiip Regiment, U48, p, 49 ; 
Raa’s Hist, of the Bobellion, 1746 ; Patten’s 
Hitt, of the Rebellion of 1715, 1746| Notes and 
Queries, 3nd ser. viii, 446; Hist. Register, 171!), 
No. XV,; 1732, Chioo, Diary, p. 44; Lockhart 
Papers, 1817, ii. 19-20 ; Campbell’s Life of 
Argyle snd (Greenwich, 1745 ; Kington Oli- 
phant’a Jacobite Lairds of Cask, 1870 ; Jacobite 
Attempt of 1719, Scottish Hist. Soc. Publ., 
rob xix. ; Crichton’s Life of Lieutenant-colonel 
Blackader, 1824, p. 467 ; Teny's Cbevaliec de 
St. George, 1901.] E. I. G. 

WILDE, JAMES PLAISTED, Lord 
Penzahob (1816-1899’), judge, second son 
of Edward Archer Wilde, solicitor, of Lon- 
don, by Marianne, daughter of William 
Norris, M.D., was bom on 12 July 1816 
[cf. Wilde, Thomas, Lord TeuroJ. He 
was educated at Winchester School and the 
nniversityof Cambridge, where he graduated 
(from Trinity College) B.A. in 1838, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1842. On 16 April 1836 
ha was admitted student at the Inner 
Temple, and was there called to the bar on 
22 Nov. 1839, and elected bencher on 16 Jan. 
1866. A pnpil of Barnes (afterwards Sir 
Barnes Peacock), and ' devU ’ to his uncle, 
Sir Thomas Wilde, he was rapidly launched 
into practice. In 1840 he was made coiinsel 
to the commissioners of customs, and there- 
after both on the northern mccuit and at 
Westmineter his career was one of iapid| 
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and sustained success. He took silk ou 
6 Julj 1855, was made counsel to tke Ducky 
of Lancaster in 1859, and in 18G0 baron of 
tke exckequer, being_ at tke same time 
invested witk tke coif and knighted (13, 
94 April). Tkence, on tke deatk of Sit 
Cresswell Cress well in 1803, ke was trans- 
ferred to tke court of probate and divorce 
(28 Aug.), and on 20 April 1861 was sworn 
of tke privy council. In bis new olFico ko at 
once ^ave proof of tke kigkcst judicial 
ualities, and by a series of luminous 
ecisions did muck to shape both the sub- 
stautive law and tlie procedure of tke court. 
Ho look part with Lord-ohiof-justioe Code- 
burn and Ckief-knron Pollock in the pro- 
ceedings under tke Legitimacy Declaration 
Act (21 & 22 Viet., a. 93), wfuck disposed 
of the jireposterous pretensions of tlio ,ioi- 
diaant Princess Olivo [flao SniiRna, JIm. 
OXiivii]. He was raised to Ike peerage ou 
0 April 1869 by the title of Baron Penzance 
of Penzanco, Cornwall, and on 23 April took 
Ms seat in tke House of Lords. The new peer 
counted as a distinct gain to tke government. 
In a weighty and olnquoiit maiden speech ke 
juailHcd (16 June 1809) the disestablishment 
of the Irish church on Ike kroad ground of 
equity, lie carried Ike measure of the same 
session enabling Ike ovideneo of the parlies to 
ke taken in actions for krcack of promise of 
marriage and proceedings consequent upon 
adultery. In tlie following session ko sup- 

J iorted the measures in amendment of tko 
aws relating to absconding debtors, married 
women's property, and the naturalisation of 
aliens, ond moved on 27 Marok 1871 the 
second reading of tko bill for tke legalisation 
of marriage witk a deceased wife’s ai.ster. 
He alsotookanactircpnrliu the discussions 
on the judicature kills of 1872 and 1874. 
In November 1872 ke retired from judicial 
olKce in consequence of ill health, and at 
considerable iwcuniary sacrifice — his pension 
was lixed at 3,DOOf.— but in 1874 ke was 
sulKciently recovered to uiKlertake tke not 
vary onerous duties of judge under the 
Public Worship Kegulul ion Act (37 & 38 
Viet., e. 8,1). Tke frankly Erastian character 
of tke act placed Penzance from tko first 
under 0 grievous disadvantage. He was in- 
vested witli tke statutory jurisdiction ky sign 
manual on 14 Nov. 1874, without other pre- 
liminary than a formal nomination by the 
archbishops of Canterbury and York. By 
virtue of the statute ke succeeded to ike 
offices of dean of tke arches court of Canter- 
bury, master of tke faculties, and official prin- 
cipal of tke chancery court of York on tke 
retirement in tke following year (October) 
of Sir Robert Phillimore and Oronvillo Dar- 


court Vernon, a mete declaration of ebnrek- 
mansbip being substituted for the oath and 
subsorlptlon to tke Thirty-nine Articles re- 
juired by tke 127tli canon of 1008-4. 
jurisdiction thus lacked moral authority hU 
monitions wore disregarded, and his inhibi- 
tions treated with contempt. His position in 
the judicial hierarchy was also by no wnnn ., 
well defined. The stnlulo did not expressly 
constitute bis rnurt a superior court oflaw or 
invest him with power to commit for con- 
I empt, and the conrtof mieen’s bench asserted 
tlie right to review liis decisions and restrain 
their enforcement by prohibition [cf. Cock- 
DTTRir, Sib Auixandbr]. These questions 
were dotermiiiod in Penzance's favour by the 
[foLiso of Lords in 1881 and 1882 (Lam Jte- 
jmta, Appeal Oases, vi. 424,fi67,vii, 240), hut 
by that, lime his occiipatinii was virtually 
gone. Tlio bishops diapoiimged recourse to 
his court, while among tko laity not a few 
of Ikoee least dispn.sc(l to Hympathise with 
lawlessness deplored the scandal and doubted 
tbo policy of convorling ritualists into 
martyrs. For ikeso reasons Penzance's court 
came eventually In bo all but deserted for 
that of tko Arckbiskop of Canterbury. 
Penzance retired from the bench in Morek 
1890, and died at his seat, Easliing Park, 
Oodolminp, Surrey, on 0 Doc. following. 
Jlis remains were interred on 16 Deo. at 
Rkackloford, near (lodalmiiig. By his wife, 
Lady Mary I’luydell Bouvorie, youngest 
daughter or AVilliam, third earl of Radnor, 
whom he married on 20 Fob. 1800, he loft no 
issue: she died on 3 1 Oct. 1900, Penzance 
served on the Royal Commissions on the 
Marriage Laws, 1803 ; the Courts of Law, 
1867 and I860 ; clajms to compensation 
consequent on the abolition of purchase in the 
army, 1873; the roliremont and promotion of 
military officers, 1874 ; the customs of the 
Slock Exchange, 1877; and the condition 
of Wollingloii College, 1878. lie look 
only very occasional part in the iudicinl 
del ibenit ions of tho House of Lories. IBs 
favourite paslimo was Iloriculture, and his 
favourite Jlower tho rose, which lie hybri- 
dised witk Tomarkttblc success. 

An' Addrass oii.T urisprudence and Amend- 
ment of the Law,’ doUvorud by Penzance in 
1864 nt tho York meeting of tho National 
Association for tho Fromotion of Social 
Science, is printed in the ‘ Transactions ' of 
the association, 

[Foss's Lives of the Judges ; Foster's M^n nt 
the Bar and Peerage ; Burke's Peorago, 1900 ; 
O.E. C[okayiie]'s Complete Feeiiigo; Grad, Cant.; 
Hubbard’s Ecucsiasliail Courts ; Fhilljmore's 
EeelcsiasticM Law, li. 1028 ; Pari. Deb. 3rd ser. 
vols, exori-ccxiii, ccriii-ccxxvi., ccxxxv-cclxiv.; 
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Pdri. Pap. (H. C.), 1865 e. 4059, 1868-9 c. 4180, 
1872 c. 631, 1874 c. 957, 934, 1018, 1090, 
1876 c. 1560, 1878 c. 2157, 1880 c. 2650: 
Lords’ Jonrn. ci. 185 ; Vanity Fair, 18 Dec. 
1 369 ; Ballantine's Bspeciencea, 1883, p. 172 ; 
Selbornc’s Memotisvls, Personal and Fotitical; 
Liddon's Life of Fusey, iv. 283-8 ; Dean Sola’s 
Honiorios, p. 228; Times, 13 and 16 Dec. 
1899; Ann. Be?. 1866 ii. 232, 1899 ii. 13, 180; 
Lair jonrn. 16 Dec. 1899; Lav l^g. and Bov. 
5th ser. sxr. 212-27 ; Lav Times, 10 April 
1889, 18 Fob. 1871, 2 Bov. 1872, 8 Ang. 1874, 
27 Bov. 1875, 8 April 1876, 16 Dec. 1899; 
Guardian, 13 Dec. 1899; Coombe v. Edvards 
Judgment, 1878; the Argument delivered in 
the Folkestone Bitual case, &c., 1878 ; Lav Be- 
ports, Appeal Cases, xii, ' judges and Lav Offl> 
cers,*] J, M. B. 

WILDE, OSOAB O’FLAHEBTIE 
"WILLS (1836-1900), wit and dramatist, 
horn in Duhlin on IS Oct. 1836, was the 
vounger son of Sir "WilUam Robert Wills 
Wilde [q. v.l, who married, in 1851, Jane 
Francisca Elgee (d. 1890), a n-anddanghter 
of Archdeacon Elgee of Wesford {see under 
Wilde, Sin W. II. W.l Oscar 'Wude's elder 
brother, William Charles Ringabury Wilde 
( 1863-1899), a journaliat, who wrote much 
for the ‘ World’ and the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ 
died in Loudon in March 1899. His mother, 
who wrole under the signature ‘ Speronza,’ 
had a literary salon at Dublin, where much 
clever taHt was listened to by the children. 

After education at Portora royal school, 
EnnisMUen, Oscar Wilde studied during 
1878-4 at Trinity College, Dublin, where he 
won the Berkeley gold medal with an essay 
on the Greeli comic poets. lie matriculated 
from Magdalen College, Oxford, 17 Oot. 
1874, holding a demyship at Magdalen from 
1874 to 1879, and graduating B.A. in 1878. 
In 1877, during a vacation ramble, he visited 
Ravenna and Greece, in company with Pro- 
fessor Mahafiy, and in June 1878 he won the 
Newdigato prize with a ])oem on ‘Ravenna.’ 
He was greatly impressed by Florence aud 
by tbe lectures of iluekiu, spending several 
whole days in breaking stouesupon the road 
which the professor projected near Oxford. 
He had iirom. his youth a strong antipathy 
to games, though he was fond of riding. 
His precocity, both physical and meutu, 
was exceptional, and while stiU at Magdalen 
he excogitated hie [esthetic philosophy of 
‘Art for Art’s soke,’ of whiwi he was re- 
cogni^d at once as the apostle, and enun- 
ciated the aspiration that he might be ohle 
to live up to ms bine china. His rooms, over- 
looking the Cherwell, were notorious for their 
exotic splendour, and Wilde's brlc4-brac was 
the object of several philistine outrages. 


The abuse of foes and the absurdities of 
friends alike furnished material for per- 
siflage. His wit was undoubted, and be 
successfully cultivated the reputation (not 
wholly deserved) of being a complete idler. 
He had a natural aptitude for classical 
studies, and he obtained with ease a 
first-class both in classical moderations 
(1876) and in liUras humaniorei (1878). He 
had already written poems, markra by 
strange affectations, but with a classical 
finish and an occasional felicity of detail. 
These had appeared in the ‘Month,’ the 
‘ Catholic Mirror,’ the ‘ Irish Monthly,’ 
■Xottabos,’ and in the first number of 
Edmund Yates's periodical called ‘Time.’ 
A selection of these juvenile pieces was 
printed in 1881 as ‘ Poems by Oscar Wilde' 

a ruited in Mew York, 1882). On leaving 
ird Wilde was already a well-known 
fippire and a favourite suluect for caricature 
(notably in ‘ Punch,’ and later as Archibald 
Giosvenor in Gilbert and Sullivan's comic 
opera, ‘ Patience’). He was recognised as tbs 
foiuider of the {esthetic cult, the symbols of 
which were peacocks’ featliers, smiflowers, 
dados, and blue china, long hair, and velvet- 
een breeches. His sayings were passed from 
mouth to mouth as those of one of the pro- 
fessed wits of tbe age. His fame crossed 
the Atlantic, and in 1882 he made a tour 
through the United States, lecturing two 
hundred times in such cities as Mew York, 
Boston, and Ckicago,upon ‘^Esthetic Philo- 
sophy,’ and meeting with great, though not 
unvaried, success. The paradoxical nature 
of his utterances at times excited disgust. 
A cablegram to England expressed Ms ' dis- 
appointment’ with the Atlantic, and he 
finally came to the conclusion that the Eng- 
lish ‘have really everything in common wiUi 
the Americans— except, of course, language.' 
A drama by him, called ‘Yera,’ was pro- 
duced in Mew York during his stay there in 
1882. 

For five or six years after his return firom 
America AVilde resided diiefly in London in 
comparative privacy, hut paid frequent visits 
to Paris and travelled cm the continent. In 
1884 he married Oonstonce, daughter ot 
Horace Lloyd, Q.O,, and in 1888 he com- 
menced a period of literary activity, which 
was progressive until the collapse of Ms 
career in 1803. This period opened with 
‘The Happy Prince and other Tales' (1888, 
illustrated by AVolter Crone and Jacomb 
Hood), a Volume of charming fairy toles 
with a piquant touch of contemporary satire. 
In 1891 appeared ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime, and other Stories’ and ‘The Picture 
of Dorian Gray.’ The nove) last mentioned, 
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■which was first published in ‘ Lippincott’s 
MajfMine,’ ■was ml of subtle impressionism 
and highly wrought epigram, hut o^^ed noto- 
riety to an undercurrent of -very disagreeable 
suggestion. A ‘Preface to Dorian Gray,’ 
concluding ‘All Art is quite useless,’ appeared 
separately in the ‘ Fortuightly lleTiew’ 
(.March 1891). In the previous number of 
the ‘Review’ readers had been more than 
ever bewildered by "Wilde’s exceptionally 
brilliant plea for socialism, on the ground 
that it ■would relieve us of ‘ the sordid neces- 
sity of living for others.’ Later in the same 
year Wilde reprinted some ‘ literary wild 
oats’ under the title ‘intentions’ (three con- 
tributions to reviews). One of these, on 
‘ Moslis,’ revealed an intiinato knowledge of 
Shakespeare. ‘ A House of Pomegranates ’ 
(more fairy tales), 1892, was ( aken in ( he main 
nt tlie author’s valuation ns ‘ ini ended nuilher 
for the British child nor the British public.’ 

Meanwhile in 1891 a blank-verse iragedy 
by Wilde, called ‘ 'I'he Duchess of Padua,’ 
■woa produced in New York (it was published 
in the collective edition of Wildo\ works, 
1908). Suhaequeutly lio found a more 
profitable mode of expression for his literary 
abilities in li^ht comedies, which, despite his 
narrow experience ofinodornatilgoconaitiouB, 
were remarkable equally for theatrical and 
for literary skill, llis first light comedy, 
‘ Lady Windermere’s l‘’au,’ was produced at 
the Bt. James’s Theatre on 20 Feb. 1892, and 
was printed next year. It was full of saucy 
repartee and overdone with epigrnija of the 
pattern peculiar to the author, namely, the 
inverted proverb, hut it made a hit. It was 
followed at the Haymarket Theatre in April 
J893 by ‘A Woman of no Tra])orlnnco,’ a 
Hraraii of a similar kind, to whose success the 
acting of Mr. Tree and Sirs. Bernard Reere 
greatly contributed (printed 189-1, -Ito). 

In the summer of ISQ.'l tlio liceusor of 
plays refused to sanction the purformnnee of 
‘8alom6,’ a play of more serious character, 
written in French. This was a marvel of 
mimetic power, which owed most perhaps 
to Flaubert’s * Ilerodias ; ’ it was printed as 
‘Bolom^, Drame en un acte’ (]893,4to), was 
rendered into English by Wilde’s friend, 
liOrd Alfred Douglas, in 1804 (London, 4to ; 
with ten piotiu'ea by Aubrey Beardsley), and 
afterwoi'da formed the libretto of an opera by 
Bichard Strauss. The original version was 
produced in Paris in 1896. In ISOWas also 
published ‘ The Sphinx ’ (dedicated to Marcel 
Sohwob), a poetical catalogue of ‘amours 
frequent and free,’ presented in the metre of 
‘In Memoriam,’ In the same year, in a paper 
entitled ‘ Phrases and Philosophies for the 
use of the Young,’ AVilde gave the tone to a 


shortlived magasine called ‘ The Chameleon’ 
issued at Oxford in a limited edition. 'Pha 
tortured paradoxes of the new cult were 
eftectively parodied in Mr. Hichens's ‘ Green 
Carnation.’ To the ‘Fortnightly’ of July 
1894 Wilde contributed some curious ‘Poems 
in Prose.* He could write English of silken 
delicacy, but in his choice of epithets there 
are frequent traces of tliat ‘ industry ’ whidi 
he danoiuiced as the ‘root, of all ugliness.’ 

Athird comedy, ‘Tho Ideal Jlusbaiid.’was 
svtoouasfnlly produced at the Haymarket on 
3 Jan. 1896, although it was not printed 
until 181)9. Un 14 Feb, 1895 was given at 
the St. James’s Tlieatre a fourth play in thp 
light vein, ‘'Pho Ira^inrtaiico of being Ear- 
nest; a trivial comedy for serious people’ 
(1899j 4to), an irresistilile dramatic trifle, at 
once insolent in its levity and exquisite in 
its finish, 'I'hc "Victorinn ora, it may fairly 
bo said, knew 110 light iiomodies which for 
brUliaiit wit, literary linisli, or l.heatrical 
doxtority woro comparable with Wilde's. 

Tho manusoript of 11 pootieal drama by 
Wilde, nutit led ‘ A Floreiil ine Tragedy,' was 
first iirintod in the colloctivo edition of 
1908. 'riiero was privately priuled in 1889 
and first publishea in the'colluotive edition 
an essay on Sbakespenre's souuoIn, ontitled 
‘The Portrait of Mr. W. If.,’ of which an 
outline appeiu'od in ‘Blackwood's Magazine’ 
in July 1889. 

In the month following the successful 
production of ‘ The Importance of being 
Earnest’ AVilde brought, with fill al insolence, 
an tmHuocessful action for criiuinql libel 
against 1 he Marquis of (iueeuslieiTy. lu the 
result ho was liiiiisolf arrested and charged 
with oll’ciices under the Criminalljaw Amend- 
ment Aet, and being found guilt, y aftor a pro- 
tracted trial atthc()ld Bailey on20Mayl895, 
he was sentenced by Mr. .fust ice V/ills to 
two years’ imprisonment with hard labour. 
Ruined in fort une us well ns in fame, he soon 
afterwards jiassod through tl^o bniikniptey 
court. AVliilo in prison ho wrote n kind o| 
apology for his life (puhlislied pOf,t.lmino«Rly 
in 1906 ns ‘Du Profundis ’), nud ho also 
studied Doiile assiduously, coni oin]ilating nn 
essay on ‘ The Divine Comedy ’ which should 
develop a now theory. On 19 May 1897 he 
was released from prison. Tlionoeforth his 
necessities were provided for by a small 
niuiuity purcliasod by his friends. After, 
spending some time at Bemeval, he iml898 
made his headquarters at the Ildtel d’A^ca, 
Paris. While at Berneval he wrote and is- 
sued anonymously in London a powerful but 
rhetorical ‘Ballad of Reading Gaol’ (1898), 
ThouceforUi ho wrote not Iiiiig. lie adopticd 
tho name Sebastian Molmolh— Melmoth 
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from the romance of Maturin, a connection 
of hia mother, Lady "Wilde, Sebastian ang- 
gested by the arrows on the prison dress. 
He had contributed aome information to the 
1892 edition of ‘ Melmoth the Wanderer.’ 

After visiting Sicily and Rome in the spring 
of 1900, Wilde died of cerebral meningitia 
at the Hotel d’ Alsace on 30 Nov. 1900. He 
received the last rites of the Roman catholic 
church. He was buried in the Bagneuv 
cemetery on S Dee., but his remains were 
removed to the cemetery of Pere-Lachalse, 
Paris, on 20 July 1900. Hia wife had died 
in 1890, Two sons — Cyril, born in 1885, 
and Vyvjan, born in 188C— aurvived both 
parents. 

^ After Wilde’s death there was first puh- 
lished his prose apologia written in prison 
entitled ’ IJe Profundia ’ ^1903). A uniform 
edition of Wilde’s worts in 13 vola, appeared 
in 1908, edited by Mr. Robert Ross. Almost 
all hia writings were here collected aave 
•The Picture of Porien Uray,’ reissued 
independeutly at the same time. A cheaper 
collective edition, with a few additions, lol- 
lowed in 1909. Many of hia publications 
■were also, after his death, issued separately, 
either for private or general circulation, and 
several have been translated into Germoii. 

[B. H. Sherard's The iStoxy of an Unlnippy 
Priondship, 1905, and Life of Wilde, 1906j , Swart 
Maeon’a Bibliography ofWilda’a Poems, 1007; 
Hiles'bPoetsuf the Oentury; Stcdman’sVictori>u] 
Anthology, 1806; Hamilton's Aistlietic Move- 
ment in Ragland ; young's Apologia pro Oscer 
Wilde, 1805 ; Wliistler's G-enlle Art of Making 
Biiemies, 1890, pp. 106-31 ; Biograph, Anguit 
1880 ; Times, Morch-April 1886, 2(1 May 1897, 
iBec. ItlOO ; Bublm Evening Mail, 1 Bee. 1900 ; 
Acadsmyi 18 Miirah 1899 ; prirato informatiun,] 

T.S. 

WILLIS, Sm GEORGE HARRY 
SMITH (1823-1900), general, colonel of the 
Middlesex regpment, of Stretham Manor, 
Oambridgeshire, only son of Lieutenant 
George Brander WiUis, rovnl artillery, of 
Sopley Park, Hampshire, who had served in 
the Walcheren and Peninsular campaigns, 
■was bom at Sopley Park on 11 Nov. 1823, 
Educated privately he obtained a commission 
on 23 April 1811 as ensign in the 77th foot, 
then stationed at Malta. His further com- 
missions were dated; lieutenant 30 Aug. 
1814., captain 27 Deo. 1850, brevet m^or 
12 Dec. 1851, brevet lieutenant-colonel 
■6 June 1860, major -unattached 19 Dec, 
1863, brevet colonel 26 June 1862, mmor- 

f enexal 29 May 1876, antedated to 28 Jime 
868, lieutenant-general 8 May 1880, 
general 11 May 1887. 

WURb served with his regiment in the 


Mediterranean, the West Indies, and North 
America, and accompanied it to the Crimea 
in 1854, was present at the affairs of BuL 
ganac and McKenzie’s farm, at the battles 
of Alma (20 Sept.) and of Inkerman (6 Nov.\ 
where hia regiment distinguished itself 
Willis leading the grenadier company in the 
charge. He did one hundred tours of dutr 
in the trenches before Sebastopol, and toos; 
part in the repulse of several sorties. On 
13 April 1865 he was appointed deputy- 
assistant quartermasiec-geiieial on Lora 
Raglan’s staff, and was present at the cap- 
ture of the quarries, the unsaccessfiil attack 
of the Redan on 18 June, the battle oi 
the Tchemaya in August, and the fall ot 
Sebastopol on 8 Sept. On. 11 May 1850 he 
■was appointed assistant qiuirtermastor-genB- 
ral to the 4th division until the return of 
the troops to England. 

For his services in the Crimea he was 
mentioned in despatches (London Ga:eHe, 
24 April 1855), received the war medal -with 
three clasps, the Sardinian and 'Turkish 
medals, the uth class of the legion of 
honour and of the Medjidie, and brevets of 
mmor and lieutenant-colonel, 

Willis went to Algeria with the French 
after the Crimean war, and returned home in 
1867, -when he formed the second battalion 
of tbo 6th foot (Warwickshire), with -which 
he served as major until his appointment 
to be assistant quarlermiieter-general at 
Gibraltar on 26 Moy 1868. He was trans- 
ferred to Malta asassistant adjutant-generoll 
on 20 Feb. 1859, and remained there five' 
years. From 22 Feb. 1868 he served forj 
five years os assistant quartermaster-gcueTal 
on the staff of the southern district, was 
made a companion of the order of the Bath, 
milHarv division, on 20 May 1871, and served 
on the headquarters staff at the war office as 
assistant quartermaster-general ftom 25 Ang. ' 
1873 until his promotion to he major-general, 
Willis commanded the northern military 
district for three years from 1 April 1878, 
and in 1882 was selected to command the 
first division in the Egyptian expedition 
under Sir Garnet (afterwards ViBcount) 
Wolseley. He was in command of the troops 
at the actions of El Magfar and Tel-el- 
Mahula, at the capture of Mahsomeh, at the 
second battle of Kassassin on 9 8ept., and 
-was wounded in the assault of the lines of 
Tel-cl-Kebir (13 Sept.) For his services he 
was mentioned in deepatches (ib, 8 and 
23 Sept., 6 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1882\ received 
the thanks of both houses of parliament, the 
medal with clasp and the bronze star, the 
second class of the Turkish order of thq 
Osmauiebj and -was made a K.C.B. 
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"Willis coromanded the southern military 
district with headquarters at Portsmoutib: 
for fire years from 1 May 1884, and retired 
ftom the service on 11 Nov. 1890. In July 
of this year he was appointed colonel of the 
Devonshire regiment, and in October hono- 
rary colonel of the 2nd Hants volunteer 
artillery. He unsuccessfully contested 
Portsmouth os a parliamentary candidate in 
the conservative interest in 1602. Deco- 
rated with a Gr.C.B. on 25 May 1806, in 
1807 he was transferred to the colonelcy of 
his old regiment, the Middlesex. He was 
a grand officer of the legion of honour, and 
a knight of justice of the order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, and was in receipt of a dis- 
tinguished service pension. lie died alter a 
long illness at his residence, Seabauk, 
Bournemouth, on 29 Nov. 1000. 

Willis married, first, in 1856, Eliza {d. 
1807), daughter of George Gould Morgan, 
M.P., of Briokendonbiiry, Hertfordshire; 
and, secondly, in 1874, Ada Mary, daughter 
of Sir John Neeld, first baronet, who sur- 
vived him. 

[War Office Records; Army Lists; Dea- 
pnlchos; Who’s Who, 1900; Times, 30 Nov. 
1900; Kinginke's lurasion of the Crimea; 
Maurice's Military History of the Cainpuign of 
1382 in Egypt; Roylo’s Egyptian Campaigns, 
1882-6.) R. ir. V. 

WIMPEEIS, EDMUND MOEIRON 
(1836-1900), water-colour painter, eldest 
son of Edmund lllchard Wimporis, cashier 
of Messrs. Walker, Parker, & Co/s load works : 
at Chester, and Mary Morison, was born at | 
Flocker’s Brook, Chester, on 6 Feb. 1835. | 
He came early in life to London, and was 
trained as a wood-engraver and draughtsman 
on wood under Myles Birket Foster [q. v. 
Suppl.) He did much for the ‘IHustratod 
London N'ews ’ and other periodicals and 
boolcs. Ho was an indillbrent figure draught s- 
man, and confined himself to landscape when 
he adopted painting as Lis profession. He 
was a member of the Society of British Ar- 
tists from 1870 to 1874. He began in 1866 
to contribute to the Institute of Painters in 
Water-colours the pretty landscapes in the 
manner of Birket Foster or of David Cox 
in his tamer moods, by which he is chiefly 
known. They are neat and finished^ but 
somewhat characterless and old-fashioned 
in teohnique. In later life he also painted 
in oils. Wimperis was elected an associate 
of the institute in 1873, a Ml member on 
8 May 1876, and vice-president on 1 .^ril 
1806. He took an active part in the affairs 
of the institute, and in those of the Artists' 
Benevolent Fund. 

He was married on 11 April 1868 to Anne 


Harry, daughter of Thomas EdmondTrf 
Penzance, and left a fomily of two sons and 
two daughters at his death, whic" 
place at Southbourna, Christchurch 
shire, on 26 Dec. 1900. ’ 

[Times, 28 Dec. 1900; Athenieum, 5 
1001 ; private information.] ( 3 _ j) ‘ 

WODEHOUSE, Sib PHILIP EDMOND 
(1811-1887), colonial governor, born on 
20 Feb. 1811, was the eldest child of Edmond 
Wodehouse (1784-1866) of Sennow Lodge 
Norfolk, by his wife and first cousin, Luev 
{d. 21 June 1820), daughter of Philip "Wodi 
house (1746-1811), prebendary of Norwich, 
The Earl of Kimberley is his second cousin! 
Wodehouse obtained a writership in the 
Ceylon civil service in May 1828, and hecamo 
assistant colonial secretary and clerk of the 
executive and legislative councils in October 
1883, In 1840 lie was appointed assistant 
judge at Knndi, and in 1843 government 
ogent for the western province. In 1861 
he was nominated superintendent of British 
Honduras, whero he directed his attention 
to financial and fiscal reform, and on 23 Match 
1864 he arrived at Georgetown as governor 
of British Guiana. Ills administration was 
signalised hy_ two serious negro riots, the 
second occasioned by the imposition of a 
head tax. On 26 July 1867 the governor ond 
his suite were pelted by a largo mob of 
negroes, and several persons injured. In 
1868 he was employecT on a special mission 
to "Veneznela. Un 28 Oct. 1861 he suo 
ceeded Sir George Grey [q.v. Suppl.] as go- 
vernor of the Capo of Good Hope and high 
commissioner in South Africa, oiiiccB which 
he held until 1870. He arrived at Cope 
Town on 16 Jan. 1862, and was almost im- 
mediately occupied in aibitrating between 
the Orange Free State and the Basuto chief, 
Moshesh, Wodehouse did not regard the 
government of tho Orongo Free State with 
much fovour. In October 1864, however, on 
the request of the president. Sir Johannes 
IIciii'icuB Brond [q. v, Suppl.], ho determined 
the boundary lino between the Basutos and 
Free State in favour of the latter. Moshesh 
aequiesced in the decision, but in the follow- 
ing year took advantage of another pretext 
to declare war on tho Free State, Wode- 
house, on 27 June 1866, issued a pracloma- 
tiou of neutrality, and on 12 March 1868, 
after the natives had been worsted, he de- 
clared the Basutos British subjects, ^t the 
request of Moshesh, and ordered the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. After long negotiations 
he succeeded on 12 Feb. 1869 in coming 
to nn agreement with the Free State, by 
which they received some cessions of territory 
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<7hile the i<>Et of the Lesuto became a natire 
reserve under British protection. lie was 
involved during the whole of his administra- 
tion in a con£ct with colonial opinion on 
the question of responsible government Capa 
Colony had received representative institu- 
tions, but the limits of the governor's autho- 
rity were os yet unsettled, and the principle 
that the administration should direct the 
internal policy of the colony was not yet 
established. Unlike his predecessor. Sir 
George Grey, 'Wodehousa disapproved of re- 
sponsible government, desiring a more auto- 
cratic system, and even proposing that the 
Cape should return to the position of a 
crown colony. He successively proposed 
four constitutions, each more despotic than 
the last ; hut finding no adequate support at 
home, and encountering bitter opposition in 
the Cape, he failed to find a solution of the 
prohlem, which was left to his successor, Sir 
Henry Barkley [q. v. Siippl.] 

On 3 March 1673 Wodehouse was ap- 
pointed ^vernor of Bombay, retaining ofiice 
until 1877, when he was succeeded by Mir 
Bichard Temple. He cultivated the friend- 
ship of native states, and successfully dealt 
with riots in Bombay, consequent _ou the 
famine of 1874. On relinquishing his com- 
mand on 80 April 1877, he retired from 
active service. He was nominated O.B. in 
1860, K.O.B. in 1863, and Q.C.S.I. iu 1876. 
He died in London on 26 Oct, 1887 at Queen 
Anne's Mansions, Westminster. On 19 Dec. 
1883 he married Katherine Mary (d. 6 Oct. 
1866), eldest daughter of F. J. Templer, By 
her he had an only child, the Hight lion. 
Edmond Itobert Wodehouse, M,P. for Bath 
from 1880 to 1906. The division of Wode- 
house in (Jape Colony, created iu 1873, was 
called after the governor. 

[Colonial Office Lists; Gibbs's British Hon- 
duras, 1883, p. 129 ; Hodway’s Hist, of British 
Guiana, Goorgetovm, 189-1, pp. 114-36; Theid's 
Hist, of South Africa, 18rH-72,p issim; P. A.Mol- 
teuo’s Life and Times of Sir J. C. hlolteno, 1900, 
passim ; Temple's Hen and Brents of my Time 
in Indio, 1882, pp. 461-2, 476, 480 ; Temple's 
8lory of my Life, 1802, ii. 2-3,] E. I. 0. 

•WOODGATE, SiB EDWAIID EO- 
BBRT PKEVOST (1846-1900), major- 
general, bom on 1 Nov. 1846, was the 
second son of Henry Arthur Woodgate (d. 
24 April 1874), rector of Belbroughton in 
Worcffitershire. He was educated at Bad- 
ley aim Sandhurst, and joined the 4th foot 
(now the Royal Lancashire regiment) on 
7 April 1866, With it he served in the 
Abyssinian campaign of 1866 ; was present 
at the action of Ajogee and the capture of 
Mugdala, anti received a medal. He ob- 


tained his lieutenancy on 7 July 1809. ^ Ha 
was nest employed on special service in the 
Ashanti war of 1878-4, _ and took part in 
the actions of Esaman, Ainsah, Abrakampa, 
and Faysunah, the buttle of Amoaful, and 
the capture of Kuiuassi. He was twice 
mentioned in the despatches and received a 
: medal with a clasp. After passing through 
I the staff college m 1877, he attained the 
rank of captain on 3 March 1878, and was 
selected for special empl^ment in the South 
African war of 1879. He was twice men- 
tioned in the despatches for his work as 
staff olHcei of the Uying column in the Zulu 
- campaign ; was present at Kambula and 
Ulnndi, and was rewarded with a brevet 
majority on 29 Kov. 1879, and a medal with 
a dasp. 

From 1880 to 1886 Woodgate served as 
brigade major in the AYest Indies. In the 
autimin of 1866 lie proceeded to India as a 
regimental officer, returning in December 
1889, In 1898 he obtained the command of 
the iirat battalion of the Boj al Lancashire 
regiment, and on 26 June attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. On 24 Mav 1896 he 
was nominated C.B., and on 26 June 1897 
he received his colonelcy, obtaining the 
cliargeoftbe fourth regimental district at 
Lancaster. In April 1898 lie was sent to 
Sierra Leone to organise the new West 
Afticon regiment. I'he new corue was 
almost immediately called to take the field 
against Bai Burch and other malcontents 
who had risen on account of the hut tax. 
Woodgate successfully conducted the opera- 
tions (gainst the rebels, but iu 1899 be was 
invalicmd home, where he was placed in 
command of the seventeenth regimental 
district at Leicester. 

Four mouths later, on 18 Nov. 1899, on 
the formation of the fifth division under Sir 
Charles Warren for service in South Africa, 
Woodgate was given command over the 
eleventh or Lancashire brigade with the 
local rank of major-general. Arriving at 
Durban in Natal in December 1899 ha 
crossed the Tugeln with Warren at Wagon 
Drift on 10-17 Jan. 1900. On the night of 
38 Jan. he occupied the perilous eminence 
of Spion Kop. On the following day he 
was dangerously wounded just before the 
order for retreat from Spion Hop was given. 
On 23 March he died at Hooi Biver from the 
effects of his wounds. A few weeks before 
his death he was nominated K.C.M.Q, in 
recognition of his services in Sierra Leone, i 

[Times, 26 Hnrch 1900 ; 'Who's 'Who ; Hart’s 
Army Lists ; Conan Doyle’s Great Boer 'War, 
1800; Bonnet Burleigh’s War in Batal, 1900.'] 
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WOODWARD, BENJAMIN (1816- 
1801), aichitect, of Irish birth, was articled 
to a civil engineei', but his interest in 
mediesval art lod him to take up architec- 
ture as his professional work. In 1846 he 
was associated with Sir Thomas Deane 
[q. V.] in building' Queen’s Oollega, Cork, 
which 




was finished in 1848. Their noxt 
oint work was Killarney lunatic a^lum. 
“loth buildings were in the late Gothic 
style. In 1863 Woodward entered into 
putnorship with Deane and his son (Sir) 
Thomas Newenham Deane [q. v. Suppl.], 
and settled in Dublin, whore the new library 
of Trinity Uollege was built from their de- 
signs in Venetian style, 1863-7, In tliis 
building' the influence of Ruskin on Wood- 
ward, his ardent admirer, was already appa- 
rent ; the experiment was made of leaving 
soulptural details to the taste of individual 
workmen, who copied natural foliage in an 
unconventional style. 

This attempt to revive freedom of design 
in the craftsman, in the spirit of medlmval 
Gothic art, was carried still further, under 
Ruskin’s direct supervision, in the next im- 
portant work of the firm, the Oxford Mu- 
seuffij with which Woodward's name is 
espocially connected. A competition be- 
tween I’alladian and Gothic designs was 
decided in 1864 in favour of Deane and 
Woodward, whose design had been selected, 
with one in Renaissance style by Barry, 
from the work of thirty-two anonvmous 
contributors. Their task was a dlllicult 
one, as the sum of 80,0001, voted by the 
university for the erection of the sheU of 
the hnllding was inadequate for the pur- 
pose; most of the ornament subsequently 
added was the gift of private individuals. 
The foundation-stone was laid on 20 June 
1855, and the bnildiiig was mainly completod 
by 1868 ; many details, however, remain un- 
finished. The museum is in thirteenth cen- 
tury Gothic style, strongly inflaouced by 
Venetian architecture; the form of the 
cliemical laboratory at the south end of the 
building was suggested by the abbots’ 
kitchen at Glastonbury. A fins series of 
shafts in the interior illustrate the principal 
geological formations of the British islands, 
while their capitals and the corhois which 
Support statues of men of scienoe are carved 
with a selection of plants typical of tho 
British flora. The details of these carvings i 
were left to the toste of tbo craibsmen, thb I 


most skilful of wkom were a familv of 
name of O’Shea, whom Woodward brouffht 
with him from Dublin. The same iderwns 
earned out m the wrought-iron decoration, 
by Skidmore, which was freely employed in 
the interior. Some details of window tiacsrv 
and other ornament were also designed bv 
the workmen themselves. The experiment 
though interesting as one of the earliest 
attempts to revive the spirit of medifeval 
architecture as distinguished from mere 
correctness in copying detail, was not alto, 
gather Bucoessful ; the museum set the un- 
Ibrtunale example of imitating the palaces 
of Venice and Verona in the uncongenial 
surrouiidiiiga of English streets. 

Woodward spent half of each year at 
Oxford during tho building of the mnsemn; 
he enjoyed the cordial friendship of 
and Sir Henry Wentworth Acland, and was 
intimate^ with the younger group of ' pre* 
Raphaeliles’ under tho influouoe of Ros- 
eeUi,of whom Morris andBume-Jonos wore 
the leaders. In 1867, while engaged in 
building the dehating-hall, now the library, 
of the Union Society, he gave his sanction 
to tho unlucky experiment made by Rossetti 
and six of his friends of decorating tho ceil- 
ing and the wall space above the book-slielves 
with paintings m tempera. In that year 
Deane ond Woodward competed for the new 
government oflloes in Whitehall and Down- 
ing Street,^ and their design for the foreign 
office obtained the fourtli premium, stand- 
ing second among the Gothic designs, none 
of which wore ultimotely adopted. The 
last work of the firm was the Kildare Street 
club at Dublin, finished in 1801. In 1860 
Woodward fell a victim to consumption; 
he spent tho winter months at Hyeres in 
the vain hope of regaining health, but died 
at Lyons on his return journey on 16 May 
1801, in his forty-sixth year. 

He contributed some sketches to an early 
volume of the ‘Builder,’ xix. 43G. A 
medallion portrait of Woodward by Alex- 
aiider Munro [q.v.J, one of the sculptors of the 
portrait statues in the Oxford Museum, is 
m the Radolilfe library at Oxford. 

[Dublin Builder, 1 July 1801, p. 608; Mae- 
kofl’s Life of 'Willittm Morris, i. 117-20; Col- 
lingwood’s Life of Ruskin, pi>. 170-7 ; Tuefc- 
well’s EeminisoBiiooB of Oxfonl, pp, 48-50, 'with 
portrait of Woodward ; Acland and Ruskin's Ox- 
ford Museum, 1869, with additions, 1802; Diet. 
Of Archkeutnre.] 9. D, 
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